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The Judiciary of the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in 
these days, when criticism is heard con- 
cerning the functioning of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, it is most satisfying to note the 
unstinted praise which deservedly has 
been given to the judiciary of the District 
of Columbia. 

I can imagine nothing more gratifying 
than the public announcement just 
made as to the exemplary condition of 
the district court here in Washington. 
Upon such high authority as Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of the able Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark, it is stated that 
the courts here in the Nation’s Capital 
have been elevated to the highest stand- 
ards and are functioning in a manner 
which reflects great credit upon all who 
have any part in the administration of 
justice. 

This commendable state of affairs is 
aptly described in an editorial appear- 
ing in yesterday’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star entitled “High 
Standard of Justice.” In order that 
this matter may be given the widespread 
attention it deserves, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed at 
this point in my remarks in the body of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HIGH STANDARD OF JUSTICE 

There are reasons for the remarkabie change 
which has come over the District court in 
recent years. So remarkable, indeed, has 
been the change that Chief Justice Vinson 
of the Supreme Court and Attorney General 
Tom Clark were moved to comment on it 
in glowing terms at he Judicial Circuit 
Conference here Thursday. A decade or more 
ago the court was so far behind in its work 
that justice suffered shamefully. Today the 
court is looked upon nationally as a shin- 
ing example of judicial efficiency. Its docket 
is current. 
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The transformation was not achieved with- 


out a struggle. The court caught up with 
its work not because the load declined. On 
the contrary, the work of the court has 
greatly increased. But the court has been 
able to wipe out a backlog of cases and to 
keep abreast of current ones because its 
judges and its administrative staff, under the 
leadership of Chief Justice Laws, have re- 
organized the machinery of justice along ap- 
proved business lines. 

Before Chief Justice Laws began to in- 
stitute a series of reforms, cases in both civil 
and criminal branches were so stagnated 
that by the time they finally were called for 
trial key witnesses often had died or disap- 
peared or suffered memory lapses. Some 
criminals who should have been sent to jail 
escaped prosecution or, if brought to trial, 
benefited from absence of witnesses or vague 
and confusing testimony. The district at- 
torney’s office on one occasion was forced 
to drop several hundred old criminal cases 
which, if tried promptly, might have resulted 
in convictions. 

After a series of conferences with the other 
judges, with prosecutors, with bar groups 
and with representative citizens, Chief Jus- 
tice Laws began a reorganization which has 
had amazing results. Pretrial procedures 
in the civil branch relieved the judges of 
much time-consuming routine work through 
advance stipulations. An orderly system of 
assigning cases was installed, eliminating 
conflict and insuring an equitable distribu- 
tion of the work load. The court cracked 
down on continuances by adopting a policy 
of granting delays only for very good reasons, 

ach judge was given supervisory responsi- 
bility for certain administrative functions 
of the court or for liaison with outside, agen- 
cies. 

Gradually the reforms began to tell. The 
log jam of cases was broken, trials were 
speeded up and a new and better brand of 
justice evolved. The court today has reason 
to be proud of its record of bringing 63.3 per- 
cent of its criminal cases to trial within 4 
weeks of indictment—51.3 percent within 2 
weeks of indictment. It has achieved this 
record despite the fact that it is called upon 
to try some of the most important and dif- 
ficult cases in the country—like those of 
Gen. Bennett Meyers, the Garssons and 
the Hollywood contempt-of-Congress de- 
fendants. 

Chief Justice Laws and his colleagues well 
deserve the fine tributes which have come to 
them from Chief Justice Vinson, Mr. Clark, 
Members of Congress and other advocates 
of prompt, effective justice. A still greater 
compliment is the fact that many other 
district courts are striving to match the gains 
of the local tribunal. It is no exaggeration 
to say that law enforcement nationally is 
profiting from the high standards being 
maintained by the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD a state- 


ment on the subject of the subcommit- 
tee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which will study further the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

APPOINTMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


SEAWAY 


The appointment by Chairman VANDENBERG 
of a new St. Lawrence seaway subcommittee 
on the Foreign Relations Committee consti- 
tutes an important step in the forward prog- 
ress of the great effort to accomplish the 
long-deferred seaway. Through this sub- 
committee, a report will be ready for the 
Eighty-first Congress next January 


During the last month, I have canvassed 
my brother Senators and Representatives re- 
garding the possibility of appointment of a 
Presidential commission for the St. Law- 


rence seaway. This commission—with ap- 
propriate financial resources for investiga- 
tion—would have been composed of the fore- 
most private and governmental authorities 
of the land and could have studied exhaus- 
tively all of the outstanding problems which 
opponents had raised about the seaway 


Unfortunately, many of my colleagues— 
although eager to serve as cosponsors—re- 
ported that sufficient time was not avail- 
able for the passage of the seaway commis- 


sion bill and for the passage of 
authorization. 

Therefore, as the next best alternative, 
I suggested to Senator VANDENBERG the recon- 
stituting of a Foreign Relations Seaway Sub- 
committee, and this he gladly and promptly 
did. 

It will be the aim of this subcommittee— 
of which I am honored to serve again as 
chairman—to find out as many of the an- 
swers to pending seaway questions as are 
mentioned in the enclosed draft of the sea- 
way commission bill—which, as is indicated, 
was not introduced. 

I am inviting opponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, in particular, to make rec- 
ommendations to the subcommittee on prob- 
lems which they believe should be studied 
by it. I feel that if the opponents will give 


money 
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us the benefit of their suggestions, then the 
subcommittee can constitute an important 
fact-finding mechanism. 

The subcommittee will maintain the close 
est liaison with the Library of Congress, with 
the Corps of Engineers, and with all other 
Government agencies, including the State 
Department, Department of Commerce, and 
others which have been deeply interested in 
the seaway. Moreover, the subcommittee 
will be in contact with the New York State 
Power Authority and the Canadian Govern- 
ment regarding any developments in New 
York’s proposal for a separate power project 
livorced from the navigation phase. 

I have no false illusions to the effect that 
just because we are going to do new research 
in this subcommittee, that the conclusions 
we arrive at will be any more convincing and 
acceptable to some of the opposition than 
all of the documented conclusions in the 
past have been. There has been a mountain 
of expert research performed on the seaway 
during all of these decades, but some of the 
seaway opposition remains obstinately op- 
posed to it, ignoring all facts and arguments. 

I am, however, satisfied that a sizable pro- 
portion of the opposition to the seaway con- 
sists of reasonable, open-minded men who 
sincerely seek light on the subject, and 
it will be the purpcse of this subcommittee 
to furnish such light. 

If all the members of the seaway opposi- 
tion are sincere in their doubts about the 
wisdom of various seaway points, let them 
come forward, raise legitimate questions, and 
give us the cpportunity to answer them, if 
it is at all possible. We will, of course, be 
handicapped in the subcommittee by the 
lack of special investigative funds, but we 
hope to put the subcommittee to the best 
possible use in finding facts, 


John Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 
Saiurday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a tribute to the late Senator JoHN 
Tuomas, of Idaho, by Hon. Addison T, 
Smith, formerly Representative from the 
Second District of Idaho. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The passing of Senator JoHN THOMAS is a 
great loss to the people of Idaho whose in- 
terests he so ably represented in the United 
States Senate for many years. They recog- 
ized in him a leader whose judgment and 
wide knowledge of State and national af- 
fairs could always be safely followed. 

My first meeting with Mr. THOMAS was in 
the summer of 1907 when he called on me in 
Boise, Idaho, and presented a letter of in- 
troduction from my long time friend of 
Topeka, Kans., Ralph Faxon, secretary to the 
late Senator Long of that State. Ralph’s 
commendation of Mr. THoMAs impressed me 
most favorably, and it was my pleasure to ine 
troduce him to some of my friends, who 
welcomed him as a possible new settler 
amongst us. Mr. THomaAs returned to Idaho 
in 1909 and located at Gooding, a new town 
in Lincoln County, on the Oregon Short Line, 
and organized a bank, of which he became 


president. A warm friendship developed be- 
tween us, which continued uninterrupted 
during his lifetime. 

During the first few years of his residence 
in Gooding he devoted himself to his banking 
and stock raising interests, and did not be- 
come actively interested in politics until 1912, 
when his advice was being sought by local 
and State leaders in the Republican Party 
along political lines. Mr. THomAs had been 
recognized as an astute and successful busi- 
nessman and banker, and a careful observer 
of political trends in his home State of 
Kansas, and was finally persuaded to become 
chairman of the Republican State central 
committee, a position he held for 4 years. 
He later served for two terms as a member 
of the Republican National Committee. 

On becoming a Member of the United 

tates Senate his qualities of leadership were 
soon recognized by his colleagues and he 
became a member of the Committee on 
Finance, and other important committees, 
where he served with distinction. 

Senator THomas’ political ideals were 
along conservative lines, from which he could 
not be easily swerved. His knowledge of fi- 
nancial and banking precepts impelled him 
to study most carefully proposed legislation, 
and to minutely examine the advisability of 
entering upon new and unproven theories of 
governmental changes with the hope of solv- 
ing problems presented by various groups 
and organizations. He specialized in legisla- 
tion to aid in the development of the re- 
sources of his adopted State, and especially 
to encourage and aid those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. He was a strong and per- 
sistent advocate of the development of arid 
lands by damming the streams and bringing 
water to such lands for irrigation purposes, 
by private capital and Government funds. 
He was a consistent advocate of the benefits 
afforded by a protective tariff to stimulate the 
growth of the products of the farms, the 
raising of livestock, and the development of 
the mining and timber resources. 

Senator Tuomas’ delightful personality, 
his eagerness to cooperate with those need- 
ing financial assistance to carry on thei 
plans, and his willingness to join in move- 
ments to contribute to the upbuilding of the 
community, county, and State endeared him 
to a legion of friends and admirers who 
mourn his departure from among us. He 
was my personal and political friend, and 
was one of the first of the leaders in the 
State to advocate my election to Congress in 
1912. During the years we were together in 
Congress he could always be depended upon 
to cooperate in bringing to the attention of 
the Senate bills originating in the House, 
and I reciprocated by looking after the 
Senate bills in which he was interested. I 
feel a deep personal loss in his death. 


Speech by Hon. William B. Umstead, of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech which I made in 
North Carolina on Tuesday, May 4, 1948, 
and which was broadcast over a State- 
wide hook-up. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I take this means 
of bringing to you a personal message, Al- 
though I have utilized every day that I could 
be away from Washington in trying to see 
my friends in North Carolina, matters of 
pressing importance in the Senate, dealing 
with both domestic and foreign problems, 
have prevented me from spending as much 
time in the State as I should have liked to 
have spent. I wish again to thank everyone 
who is supporting my candidacy to succeed 
myself in the United States Senate. Every- 
thing you may do in my behalf will always 
be remembered with grateful appreciation, 
I have at various places in the State dis- 
cussed some of the pressing problems before 
the Senate, including measures which have 
been passed and some that are now pending 

Tonight, I wish to discuss an important 
subject which impe!s me to come directly to 
you. I wish to lay before the people of my 
State a matter and a situation which I do 
not think has heretofore confronted them. 

Let us get the issue clear. Labor leaders 
within and without the State have deter- 
mined that I must by all means be defeated 
for the United States Senate in the primary 
on May 29. It is well known that instruc- 
tions to this effect are now being circulated 
throughout North Carolina, These instruc- 
tions come largely from nonresident labor 
leaders whose chief interest is to preserve 
their own dictatorial power. Iam their chief 
target. Let there be no mistake about that. 
If I should be defeated, these labor leaders 
would consider it a great victory. The ques- 
tion is, Will the people of North Carolina be 
dominated and controlled by instructions 
from out-of-State labor leaders? 

The background of this situation is as 
follows: 

On the 13th of August, last year, Mr. 
George L. Googe, of Atlanta, Ga., came into 
our State and delivered an address at Wil- 
mington to the North Carolina Federation of 
Labor. He was quoted by the press as fol- 
lows: “A flat prediction of the political 
downfall of five southern Senators was on 
the record of the North Carolina Federation 
of Labor Convention here Wednesday after 
George L. Googe, A. F. of L. southern direc- 
tor, blasted the Taft-Hartley labor law and 
its congressional supporters. The union 
leader named North Carolina’s Senators 
CiypDE R. Hoty and WILtIAM B. UMsTEAD; 
Senator MayBank, of South Carolina; Sena- 
tor Stewart, of Tennessee; and Senator 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, as labor’s targets in re- 
election campaigns. 

“Googe told cheering A. F. of L. delegates 
that a Negro vote of 2,500,000 would be polled 
in the South, and would naturally drift into 
the same brackets as the labor vote. Googe 
declared that increased labor activity would 
spell defeat for the North Carolina Senators 
in their reelection efforts. Senator UmstTreap 
was singled out by Googe for an especially 
bitter attack because the Senator supported 
the Taft-Hartley bill.” 

Upon first reading this amazing statement 
by this man from Atlanta, I thought it was 
only another convention speaker, carried 
away by his own eloquence. It appeared wise 
to discount his vicious attack upon Senator 
Hoey and myself, and his attempt to inject 
the race issue into the politics of our com- 
monwealth, However, there has now been set 
up in our State an organization known as the 
United Labor Political Committee for North 
Carolina. I understand that on Morday, 
February 23, in the Yadkin Hotel, in Salis- 
bury, N. C., the political committee referred 
to, composed of the leaders of the CIO and 
other labor organizations, met to confer and 
decide on what candidates they should sup- 
port in the coming primary. I understand 








that the labor leaders at this meeting deter- 
mined that organized labor in North Caro- 
lina should not support my candidacy. I 
also understand that Mr, Googe and northern 
CIO leaders were present, and that since that 
time the word has been passed down the line 
that I must be defeated. I accept this 
challenge. 

The question here is more important and 
fundamental to our concepts of represent- 
ative government, and to political harmony 
in our State, than any question which has 
arisen since the turn of the century. It 
transcends in importance the outcome of my 
political fortune, or that of any other candi- 
date at this time. 

Is it possible today that Mr. Googe and 
CIO leaders from out of our State can bring 
orders which must be obeyed by the voters 
of North Carolina? I cannot believe that 
the honest men and women in organized 
labor in our commonwealth, many of whom 
are my life-long friends, will submit to such 
whip-cracking without protest. I am un- 
willing to believe that the thousands of un- 
organized workers in North Carolina, some of 
whom I served with during World War I in 
France, will be influenced by orders which 
come from outside the State. I am yet to 
believe that organized workers are so for- 
getful that they do not remember with ap- 
preciation my votes in support of the Wagner 
Labor Act, the wage and hour law, the Social 
Security Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and 
other legislation beneficial to labor which 
passed during the first 6 years of the Roose- 
velt administration, when I was a Member of 
Congress. 

But I am under attack because I voted 
for the Taft-Hartley Act. This act has per- 
haps been more abused, and less understood, 
than any act of national importance passed 
by Congress in many years. Already labor 
leaders are seeking to repeal it, and work- 
ing people are being asked to contribute 
millions of dollars for this purpose. This®& 
effort will succeed or fail in accordance with 
the judgment of the general public, and 
such judgment must depend upon an un- 
derstanding of the facts. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is only an amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act. As a Member of 
Congress, I voted for passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935. It recognized labor unions by 
law; the right of labor to organize; the right 
of collective bargaining and the legality of 
labor contracts worked out by such process; 
it defined as unfair labor practices certain 
acts of employers; and established the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and procedure 
for its administration, including methods 
of enforcement of its orders. Al! this was 
done in the hope that it would protect the 
rights of labor, reduce strikes, promote the 
general welfare of all the people, and be 
productive of industrial peace. 

Between July 1935, and January 1947, 
some labor leaders abused the rights granted 
under the Wagner Act, and began to exer- 
cise their powers in ways which disregarded 
the public welfare, and in some instances 
challenged the power of the Government it- 
self, Labor disputes increased. During the 
war years, the patriotic restraints of war- 
time, and the efforts of the War Labor 
Board maintained some degree of industrial 
peace. But even during those years, there 
were some labor leaders who defied the gen- 
eral weifare of the people. Mr. John L. 
Lewis called a coal strike in the midst of 
World War II. Aiter the war, strikes were 
called in industries which affected the public 

‘alth, security, and general welfare of all 
the people. This was illustrated by another 
coal strike called by Mr. John L. Lewis in 
cold weather, when his power had grown 
so great that he defied an order of a Fed- 
eral Court of the United States, and was 
tried and convicted of contempt. Further- 
more, certain labor leaders assumed a tre- 
mendcus power over the rank and file of 
union members, 
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By the time the Eightieth Congress con- 
vened in January 1947, it was clear that 
public opinion in the Nation demanded 
action upon this question. After weeks and 
months of hearings, thorough debate, and 
detailed consideration the House on April 
17, 1947, passed the labor bill by a vote of 
308 to 107. On the 13th of May, the 
Senate passed a different bill by a vote of 
68 to 24. These bills went to conference. 
The conference committee made its report, 
and it was adopted by the House by a vote 
of 220 to 79, and by the Senzte by a vote 
of 54 to 17. The overwhelming vote by which 
this bill was passed, clearly indicated a de- 
mand from the people of the Nation for the 
enactment of this legislation for the protec- 
tion of the general welfare. It did not re- 
peal the Wagner Labor Act. It only amend- 
edit. It did not destroy the legal recognition 
of unions, It did not eliminate unfair labor 
practices on the part of employers contained 
in the original act. It was not a perfect bill. 
However, it did offer some measure of protec- 
tion to the American people, and a large 
amount of protection to members of unions 
and to workers in general. 

The following are some of its main pro- 
visions: 

1. It outlaws the closed shop in which 
no one is permitted to work unless he belongs 
to the union. It does authorize a union shop 
in which the worker does not have to belong 
to the union to get a job, but has to join 
the union to keep the job, provided a ma- 
jority of all workers in the affected unit vote 
in favor of a union shop. The authority for 
a union shop does not apply in States which 
have passed laws to prohibit it. 

2. It allows the ducs of a union member 
to be deducted from his wages by the em- 
ployers only if the worker himself agrees in 
writing. 

3. It requires the officials of labor unions to 
make reports on dues collected and for what 
they are spent. 

4. It permits employers to talk to workers 
about labor unions. 

5. It provides protection to the individual 
employee against intimidations or threats by 
either employers or unions. 

6. It prohibits strikes and lockouts over 
the termination, modification, or renewal of 
a contract for a period of 60 days after notice. 

7. It permits a company to sue a union if 
the union breaks its contract just as the com- 
pany may be sued by the union if it breaks 
its contract. 

8. It requires union officials to file affi- 
davits that they are not Communisis. 

9. It permits the Labor Board under cer- 
tain conditions to obtain injunctions and, in 
industries considered vital to the general 
welfare, it allows the Government to get a 
court order preventing a strike for a limited 
period while attempts are made to settle the 
dispute. 

10. It undertakes to prevent secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, which 
have been so bitterly condemned by the pub- 
lic generally and which have never been sub- 
stantially defended by anyone. 

11. It requires the Labor Board to conduct 
its hearings and trials in keeping with the 
established principles of fair play and jus- 
tice. ‘ 

12. It forbids discrimination by unions in 
the assessment of dues and initiation fees. 

13. It requires both unions and employers 
to bargain in good faith. 

Time does not permit me to discuss in 
further detail the provisions of this act. 
It has now been in operation for a number 
of months. Whom has it enslaved? Whose 
rights has it taken away? 

Is there a workingman in North Carolina, 
who does not believe that it is fair to the 
public and to everyone concerned that a 
strike notice of 60 days be given, in connec- 
tion with disputes regarding a labor con- 
tract? Is it not fair that both unions and 


employers should be required to feep their 
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contracts and be liable for suit for failur 
to do so? Does not every union member be- 
lieve that the union officials should be re- 
quired to furnish financial statements of the 
moneys collected in dues and assessmenis 
and for what they are spent? Do you not 
believe, as a union member, that you should 
have the right to say over your signature if 
you are Willing that your dues be deducted 
from your pay? Since communism now 
threatens the United States and democracy 
everywhere, could there be anyone who ob- 
jects to the requirement that union officials 
be compelled to sign an affidavit that they 
are not Communists? 

I now wish to emphasize another funda- 
mental phase of this question, which further 
affects the national welfare and general se- 
curity of our people. 

Seldom has there been a time in the minds 
of our people when there was a graver con- 
cern about the present and future security 
of our Nation. There are reasons both strong 
and distressing why this is true. Almost 3 
years after winning a world war, we have 
not even approached attainment of anything 
like stable conditions, and permanent world 
peace. It has been necessary to strive against 
great odds for such little progress as has been 
achieved. Some say this, that, or the other 
should or should not have been done. There 
are in good faith wide differences of opinion. 
We seek and hope and pray for attainment of 
that day when in deed and in fact, nations 
may live at peace with each other. Men and 
women the world over are working daily for 
such an achievement, but progress is slow. 
The world is disturbed and threatened. Our 
international relations are strained. I am 
among those who believe that another war 
can, and I hope will, be averted. Yet frank- 
ness compels recognition of the cold and un- 
welcomed reality, that in the present condi- 
tion of world affairs no one is wise enough 
today to predict what may come tomorrow. 
Should that uncertainty happen from which 
we all pray to be delivered, the fuil force 
and industrial power of America would have 
to be thrown into the breach as never before. 
This should be clear in the minds of every- 
one. ' 

The European recovery program is the most 
comprehensive investment in peace ever un- 
dertaken by any nation in the history of 
time. It aims to assist the nation 
ern Europe in getting back once again upon a 
self-sustaining basis. The lamps of freedom 
must not suffer a hlack-out in the remaining 
friendly capitais of Europe. During the in- 
itial period of this program it will be neces- 
sary for us to furnish large quantities of the 
necessities of life, as well as supplies, ma- 
chinery, tools, and other equipment essential 
to their recovery. This will continue or even 





ol west- 





increase the demand for production in our 
country. Its failure might well mean the 
collapse of world stabilit: Its successful 
achievement will put America to the t 


Our course has been deter- 








The die is cast. 

mined. We must now succeed or fail ‘- 
cess requires continued and increased pro- 
duction on the farms and the factory nd 
anything which interferes with or deci 
production now endangers the freedom of the 
world. 

At home conditions likewise reveal t ne- 
cessity for higher production. The cost of 
living has seriously increased. We re in 
the midst of a dangerous inflation. WV her 
it should be so or not, the production of m 
goods has come to be the chief reliance for 
avoiding disaster. 

Recently we have witnessed another coal 
strike, and its effect upon the produ ! 
steel and other industries Many peor 


were thrown out of employment. Its con- 
tinuance would have millions witho 

jobs, and would have strangled the indus- 
trial life of the Nation. T terms 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Government 
has the right to restrain and delay strikes 


left 


nder ths 
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period of time in industries es- 
he general welfare and safety of 
This is exactly what was done 
coal strike. This is what John 
L. Lewis and certain other labor leaders do 
not like. They want the right to exercise 
unbridled power, regardless of its effect upon 
the Nation. The question really is, whether 
the Government shall have the power in 
these peril 1es to safeguard the public 
interest and protect our national security, 
or whether this power shall continue to be 
arbitrarily exercised by certain labor leaders 
responsible only to themselves. 

I repeat that there is nothing in this act 
which injures or enslaves the worker. There 
are many provisions which free the worker. 
The act does not destroy the basic rights of 
labor such as the right to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively, to strike, to collect union 
dues, to engage in free speech and peaceful 
assembly. It is true that the act curtails 
the power of certain national labor leaders 
who at times have used that power blindly 
and without proper regard for either the 
workers themselves, the public in general, or 
the welfare of the Nation. 

I was in Congress when the Wagner labor 
law was passed. It did not please me in its 
entirety, but I voted for it because I felt 
that some such legislation was then needed. 
By the same token, I voted for the Taft- 
Hartley bill in 1947 because I felt that some 
proper amendments to the Wagner Act were 
as necessary then, as the original law in 
1935. | maintain an open mind on the 
quest of amendments of this act, just as 

1 with respect to any other act of Con- 
l as I am in the Senate. f in 
nder the operation of the present 
ps that injustices prevail, or 
rest of the public requires 
hould be made, I shall be 
iterested in the perfection of 
the best interest of all the people, 
elations throughout our great 

| structure 
rn and reared on a farm where I 
h the exception of 1 year, until I 
10w what it means to make a 
ne’s hands. Physical work, 
n the farm or in the factory, 
d does honor and credit to 
» with his hands makes his 
le life, and an accurate state- 
m tude toward laboring people, 
sustain me in saying that I have always 
viewed their rightful aspirations and their 
difficulties with a sympathetic understand- 
ing. In some instances, practices have been 
ed on which have invaded the efforts 
hts of farmers of North Carolina, such 
kes, strikes in the oil and farm 


nt 


g 


y, interference with the 
roduce to northern mar- 

’s in redrying plants in the 

s of North Carolina, and may 
usly endanger the handling 

ps. Farming is the pride 

nd must be advanced and pro- 
rs worked long and late with- 

.t during the World War in pro- 
and fiber for our men fighting 
> around the wc They 
.dar save the seasons; no limited 
d save the rising and setting of 
yuaranteed wage save what they 
battling the elements and un- 
They, too, need 
1 of our Govern- 


wine seasons 


wth of our Nation, the 
c industry, and the in- 
ns of men and women who 
have made it neces- 


lands 
y be set up by the Gov- 
he people from unwar- 
es by either labor or 

tive of all such protec- 

id be that it be fair; 


of labor 
ts of the 


and 


pubiic also. 


Labor unions have grown as they had the 
right to grow. Labor has contributed to the 
development of this Nation in times of peace 
and to its defense in times of war. Its rights 
along with the rights of industry and the 
best interest of the people must be preserved. 
But, the time has come in America when it 
should be understood by all that if we are 
to maintain our democratic form of govern- 
ment, then no group however strong it may 
be, should be permitted in its own interest 
to endanger the public welfare, or undertake 
by its strength and numbers to control our 
Government. The patriotic worker in North 
Carolina, I think, has no desire for this. 
He does desire fair and adequate protection 
under the law along with every other group, 
so that he may pursue his trade in peace with 
steady work, with a maximum benefit to 
himself and his family, and make a contin- 
uing contribution to the welfare of the Na- 
tion. The labor law of 1947 has not yet and 
will not, in my judgment, place a single 
shackle upon a single worker in our State. 
On the other hand, it brings to each union 
member a new power in the control and 
operation of his union, the protection of his 
rights, the rights of industry, the rights of 
the public and the security of our Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, I have briefly recited the facts about 
the Taft-Hartley Act. If I had been unwill- 
ing to support this bill, if I had ignored the 
rights of the average citizen; if I had been 
willing to permit John L. Lewis and certain 
other labor leaders in this country to pro- 
ceed with unbridled power; if I had been 
willing for Communists to fill the ranks of 
labor unions; if I had been blind to the great 
demand from our people to curb the power of 
certain labor leaders ir. the interest of the 
public welfare, or finally, if I had been un- 
mindful of the dictates of my conscience, I 
would have voted against the Taft-Hartley 
bill, I then, no doubt, would have received 
the praise of Mr. Googe and the out-of-State 
CIO leaders, and, most likely, I would have 
been endorsed by them at their meeting in 
Salisbury. 

If I had not voted to curb the power of 
certain labor dictators, I would have been 
unfaithful to the union members of this 
country, to the unorganized workers, to the 
farmers, the school teachers, the clerks, the 
housewives, the merchants, and the millions 
who risked their lives in combat on foreign 
soil to preserve freedom and destroy dic- 
tators, and to the general public. I would 
also have been unfaithful to our national 
heritage, to the fundamental principles upon 
which cur Government is based, and to all 
those since the foundation of this Republic 
who have worked and struggled in the belief 
that there should be equal rights to all, and 
special privileges to none. 

As your Senator in the United States Sen- 
ate, I feel that my position should be stated 
frankly and without evasion or equivocation. 
This I have done. I have met the challenge, 
and I seek the support of the citizens of 
North Carolina, 


Hiram W. Johnson 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon, Hiram W, JOHNSON, late a Senator 
from the State of California 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, cn 
August 6, 1945, Senator Hiram W. JoHN- 


SON passed away at the United States 
Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. He first 
came to the Senate in 1917 in time to 
hear President Woodrow Wilson ask 
Congress for a declaration against im- 
perial Germany. He served through the 
period of World War I, the postwar 
years, and all but the concluding phase 
of World War II. His death might be 
said to have brought to a close one epoch 
of American life. 

For more than 35 years Hrram JOHNSON 
played a vital role in the political life of 
California and the Nation. For nearly 
615 years he was Governor of his State, 
and for 30 years he was a United States 
Senator. 

HIRAM JOHNSON strode upon the na- 
tional stage in 1910 when he won the 
election as California’s Governor. Sub- 
sequently, he was elected a Member of 
the United States Senate for five terms. 
Twice he was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. Once he 
declined the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. Acceptance then—and a heart- 
beat—would have made him Chief Exec- 
utive on the death of President Warren 
G. Harding. 

JOHNSON was born in Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia’s capital, on September 2, 1866. 
He was the son of Grover L. and Annie 
Johnson, who had gone to California 
from Syracuse, N. Y., 3 years before the 
birth of the future Senator and political 
leader. 

He attended public schools in Sacra- 
mento where, as a boy, he was especially 
interested in outdoor sports. He cap- 
tained both the baseball and football 
teams at high school. He never lost in- 
terest in sports for, throughout his years 
in the Senate, he was a regular attendant 
at baseball games when the Washington 
American League team played at home. 

HirAM JOHNSON entered the University 
of California as a member of the class 
of 1888. He left college in his junior 
year to study law with his father, who, 
in later years, was to become receiver 
of the United States Land Office at Sac- 
ramento. 

While still a university student, JoHN- 
SON married Minnie L. McNeil of Sacra- 
mento. There were two sons, Hiram W. 
Johnson, Jr., and the late Archibald M. 
Johnson. 

After he left college, JonNSON became 
a shorthand reporter and studied law in 
his father’s office. He was admitted to 
legal practice in 1888, established his 
own law office in Sacramento, and moved 
to San Francisco in 1902. 

When the famous graft prosecutions 
began in San Francisco following the 
1906 fire and earthquake, JOHNSON was 
named assistant to Special Prosecutor 
Francis J. Heney. Heney had been ap- 
pointed to help District Attorney William 
H. Langdon in the case, and when Heney 
was shot in the courtroom, JOHNSON took 
his place. 

In 1910, following the formation of the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League in California, 
JOHNSON was urged to become a Candi- 
Gate for governor. He accepted, car- 
ried on a strenuous automobile speaking 
tour throughout the State, and he won 
the Republican nomination in a four- 
way race. He won the election in No- 
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vember of that year and on his inaugura- 
tion he won fame as a progressive. 

JoHNSON won credit for such progres- 
sive legislation as the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, strengthening of the 
direct primary, woman’s suffrage, non- 
partisan elections for city and county po- 
sitions, workmen’s compensation, child- 
labor laws, public employment offices, 
8-hour law for women and underground 
miners, prison reforms, free _ public- 
school textbooks, regulation of weights 
and measures, pure-food laws, a “blue 
sky” law to protect investors, immigrant 
and migratory worker protection, collec- 
tion of wage claims, the Red Light Abate- 
ment Act, antialien land statutes, and 
many other accomplishments. 

JOHNSON took his stand at Arma- 
geddon with Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912, running as the Progressive Party’s 
nominee for Vice President. 

Following his bolt in 1912, he continued 
in the Progressive Party and won reelec- 
tion with that labelin 1914. He thus be- 
came the first 4-year-term Governor of 
California to be reelected. 

Returning to Republican ranks in 1916, 
JOHNSON was a candidate for United 
States Senator. He won at the primaries 
by about 15,000 votes and easily defeated 
his Democratic opponent at the general 
election. He resigned the governorship 
in 1917 to take the oath as Senator, hand- 
ing over the governorship to William D. 
Stephens, whom he had appointed as 
lieutenant governor. 

JOHNSON won by 300,000 at the No- 
vember election, while Charles Evans 
Hughes, Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent, lost the State at the same election 
by around 3,500. 

In 1919 JOHNSON allied with Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William Borah, James Reed, 
and other irreconcilables to oppose 
America’s entrance in the League of Na- 
tions. He was a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
then, as he did in the United Nations 
hearings, opposed what he termed “en- 
tangling alliances” with European 
nations. 

When President Wilson took the stump 
to “sell” the League to the American 
people, JOHNSON trailed the President 
through the Western States, speaking in 
vigorous opOsition to the Wilson pro- 
gram, and he fought the League on the 
Senate floor. 

Then, in 1920, JoHNSON was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
President. 

Old feuds were forgotten and a Cali- 
fornia delegation made up of ail ele- 
ments of his party was sent to Chicago 
to back JOHNSON’s candidacy. At the 
Chicago convention, JOHNSON received 
13315 votes on the first ballot but his 
strength had shrunk to 8045 votes by the 
tenth ballot, when Harding was nomi- 
nated. JOHNSON refused the suggestion 
of Harding managers that he take second 
place on the ticket as the running mate 
for the Ohio Senator. It went to Calvin 
Coolidge instead, and Coolidge became 
President. 

When the 1922 senatorial election 
rolled around, JOHNSON was a candidate 
for relection to the Senate. His oppo- 
nent was Charles C. Moore, who had 
been president of the Panama Pacifie In- 
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ternational Exposition in 1915, but who 
never had been in politics. 

In a State-wide campaign, JOHNSON 
won by 74,000 votes. 

In the intervals between his cam- 
paigns, JOHNSON’s greatest legislative ac- 
complishment was his successful coau- 
thorship of the Swing-Johnson bill which 
made possible the huge Boulder Dam 
project to harness the waters of the Colo- 
rado and provide power and water for 
many communities in southern Cali- 
fornia, 

In 1928, JOHNSON was reelected with 
only nominal opposition. 

He broke with the Hoover adminis- 
tration soon after the only resident of 
California to become President had en- 
tered the White House. 

In 1932, JoHNSON bolted the Republi- 
can ticket and urged election of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

When the Democratic administration 
was being organized, JOHNSON was asked 
to become Secretary of Interior. He re- 
fused, and his old friend from the Bull 
Moose Party days of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Harold L. Ickes, was named. 

JOHNSON broke with the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration over New Deal legislation, 
the abortive Supreme Court packing at- 
tempt, and the administration’s foreign 
policy. 

To the end of his career, the fighting 
Californian stood firm against the repeal 
of the Johnson Act, which banned addi- 
tional credits to nations in defaults on 
American loans made during, or after, 
World War I. 

Jounson’s fourth consecutive term fol- 
lowed the 1934 general election when 
California again returned him to the 
Senate. At the primary he had won the 
Republican, Progressive, and Democratic 
nominations. 

By the greatest vote of his career, 
JOHNSON was reelected for his fifth con- 
secutive term on November 5, 1940. 
Again he hed won the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Progressive nominations 
from his opponents at the August pri- 
mary with ease. JOHNSON’s vote for his 
fifth term set a record—2,238,899—top- 
ping any previous total given a candi- 
Gate in California. In the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign, JOHNSON backed Wen- 
dell Willkie for the Presidency. 

Governor Dewey, Republican nominee 
in 1844, also was supported by JOHNSON. 

JOHNSON took no active part in politi- 
cal State-wide campaigning in later 
years. His own final campaign consisted 
principally of a few statements of policy 
and limited radio broadcasts. 

Senator Jonnson fought the pre-Pearl 
Harbor moves of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, constantly insisting the Presi- 
dent was leading the United States into 
war. 

The doughty warrior made one of his 
final last stands in his opposition within 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to the Mexican Water Treaty early in 
1945. 

The same papers that carried the news 
of the death of the California senior Sen- 
ator also disclosed to the public for the 
first time a dropping of the first atomic 
bomb at Hiroshima. An epoch had 
ended, ihe Atomic Age had begun. 
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Fire Em If They Enforce a Law That You 
Don’t Like But Which Congress Will 
Not Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Washington Post ob- 
served in an editorial of June 16 entitled 
“Congressional Club,” it was a very dark 
day in the history of the United States 
Congress when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for 1949 was passed 
with a provision that would fire Michael 
W. Straus, commissioner, and Richard L. 
Boke, California regional director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, for enforcing the 
public power policy and the family-farm 
provisions of the reclamation law that 
Congress has written and maintained on 
the statute books. 

The ouster rider is dressed up as a re- 
quirement that the commissioner, assist- 
ant commissioners, and regional direc- 
tors of reclamation should be engineers 
of 5 years’ experience. This was made a 
time bomb planted under the chairs of 
Straus and Boke, who are not engineers, 
by making it effective January 31, 1949. 
The very manner in which this provision 
came about, its recommendation by the 
Harness committee on one-sided evi- 
dence and before permitting any Interior 
Department or Reclamation witnesses 
to be heard, and the time-bomb effective 
date which transparently was fixed to 
place it after the inauguration of the 
President who is elected in November of 
this year—all lend color to the charges 
that are rife from coast to coast. 

These are reflected in such phrases as 
“Skulduggery rears its ugly head in 
Congress,” with which the San Francisco 
News headed its editorial of June 2 on 
the subject; “It smells of politics,” with 
which the Valley Evening Monitor of 
McAllen, Tex., headed its editorial of 
May 28 on the subject: and “What the 
interests don’t think of,” with which the 
Des Moines Register headed its editorial 
of June 3 on the subject. 

I include the text of the editorials to 
which I have referred, since they state 
the case better than I could by para- 
phrasing them: 

[From the Washington Post of June 16, 1948] 
CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 
A notable victory has been won by Senator 


SHERIDAN DOWNEY. He has succeeded in pun- 
ishing two Government officials, Michael 
Straus, Reclamation Commissioner, and 
Richard Boke, regional director of the Rec- 
lamation Bureau, because they dared in op- 
position to his wishes, to insist upon applica- 
tion of the acreage limitation provisions of 
the reclamation law to the Central Valley of 
California. The punishment was effected by 


a neat little ruse which is a testimonial to 
Senator DOWNEY’s ingenuity if not to hi 
ethics. A rider was attached to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill requiring that 
the Reclamation Commissioner, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, and regional directors be 
engineers with at least 5 years of engineer- 


ing experience. Mr. Straus and Mr. Boke, 
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although they have admirable records of serv- 
ice in the Bi 1, do not possess this pare 
icular—and wholly irrelevant—qualification. 

Congress, having now acted to satisfy the 
personal spleen of Senator Downey, might 
do well to count the cost. It may entail a 
complete subversion of the reclamation law 
which has had the support of Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike since 
the turn of the century. It will probably en- 
tail a huge handout to a few of Senator Dow- 

r’s large landowning constituents and a 

l of the Central Valley project’s 

: Veterans and others who would 

small landowners. And it will cer- 

ainly e2 a degradation of the United 

States C ress which has now let itself be 

used as a thumbscrew to wreak vengeance 

upon individuals who incurred the displeas- 
ure of one of its elite members. 

Senator O’MAHONEY, a very astute judge of 
this sort of thing, says that the rider is un- 
constitutional in that it prescribes qualifica- 
tions solely for the purpose of inflicting pun- 
ishment on Commissioner Straus and Re- 
gional Director Boke. But Senator DowNrEy 
in s that it gets around the constitutional 
prohibition against bills of attainer in that 
it does not actually name its victims. How 
exceedingly clever of him. This must be a 
red-letter day, indeed, in Senator DowNEyY’s 
career. But it is a very dark day in the his- 
tory of the United States Congress. 


[From the San Francisco News of June 2, 

1948 } 

'GGERY REARS ITS UGLY HEAD IN 
CONGRESS 

We t if congressional annals record 
any act more disgraceful and dishonest 
than that of the House of Representatives 
last week in passing the Interior Department 
appropriation bill with a series of riders at- 
tached, the effect of which is to fire two offi- 
cials without a hearing, hamstring the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and wreck the Central 
Valley project. 

It is impossible to believe the Senate, to 
which the bill now goes for consideration, 
will be an accessory to such a parliamentary 
crime 

With respect to the two officials, here is 
the story: California’s Senator SHERIDAN 
DowNEY some time ago, in his fight against 
the Department and the Bureau, demanded 
that President Truman dismiss Reclamation 
Commissioner Michael Straus and Regional 
Director Richard Boke. The President re- 
fused to do so. Recently, Representative 
Forest Harness, playing DowNey’s game, de- 
manded that a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative BEN JENSEN, add a rider to the 
Reclamation appropriation bill specifying 
that the positions of Director and regional 
director must be filled by registered engi- 
neers. Neither Straus nor Boke is an engi- 
neer. Chairman JENSEN did not comply, al- 
though he has been sympathetic with the 
attack on the two officials. But when the 
appropriation bill came up for passage in the 
House an amendment was offered adding the 
rider and the bill passed in that form. At 
no time did the committee give either Straus 
or Boke a chan ‘eply to the charges 
against them. They thus stand condemned 

y the House witt 

these desperate, underhanded, 
tactics employed by the 
It was to 
> two men who have stood 
the terms of 
Reclamation Act in regard 
to acreage limitation and multiple public 
development of natural resources in the big 
California project It is a momentary and 
ignoble victory for the forces that have 
fought the CVP from the beginning. The 
shady scheme to oust the two officials by 
a part of the general 
Led to the bill pro- 


ue to reduce the cost 


ossly unfair 


foes of the Cen 


tral Valley project? 
push out of the wv 
resolutely for enforcement of 
the United States 


gestapo met! 


of irrigation water to farmers; prevent sale of 
power to any customer except the P. G. & E., 
and forbid surveys for use of CVP power 
outside California (a way of stopping a tie-in 
of Bonneville and Shasta power). 

These nefarious steps were taken at the last 
moment before adjournment of Congress in 
the hope the Senate will, because of pressure 
of time, be unable to take the objectionable 
riders off the bill without risking the danger 
of a conference filibuster that would prevent 
final passage of the measure and leave the 
Reclamation Bureau without funds for the 
next fiscal year. If the bill passes in its pres- 
ent form, President Truman will hardly be 
able to veto it for the same reason. 

The Members of Congress who were parties 
to this shabby trickery have the dubious 
satisfaction of knowing they accomplished 
by indirection what they dared not do in the 
open. 

The News believes there is too much honor 
in the Senate to permit that branch of Con- 
gress to be made a party to such proceedings. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee can do 
no less than call Straus and Boke before it 
for a full and public hearing and, if it finds 
them guilty of the charges, recommend their 
dismissal in the regular way, not by the Cis- 
honest method of a rider on the appropria- 
tions bill requiring that only engineers can 
hold their jobs. 

[From the McAllen (Tex.) Valley Evening 
Monitor of May 28, 1948] 


IT SMELLS OF POLITICS 


There is a distinctive odor to that Interior 
Department appropriation bill which the 
House passed this week in Washington. 

The scent smells strongly of politics. The 
bill carries a whopping big sum for the De- 
partment, one agency of which is the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, an organiza- 
tion in which the valley is vitally interested 
because of the proposed valley gravity 
project. While the funds approved by the 
bill are less than President Truman recom- 
mended, they still are $112,000,000 larger 
than the Department received for the cur- 
rent year. They total over $375,000,000. 

This increase in itself is an expression of 
confidence in the Department. But a 
California Congressman tagged onto the bill 
a rider which provides for the removal of the 
Reclamation Commissioner and the regional 
director in California. How many others 
are affected by the rider, if any, is not dis- 
closed. The peculiar provision is that the 
director of the Bureau and the directors 
of its regional offices be men with at least 
10 years’ engineering experience. 

The Congressman who offered the rider 
declared that the two men, the Bureau 
director and the regional director in Cali- 
fornia, were incompetent. The statement 
has the sound of personal opinion, a shallow 
basis indeed for consideration of any meas- 
ure providing so much money. 

Just as shallow, it seems, is the provision 
for 10 years’ experience as an engineer. Why 
10 years? Why not 15, or 20, or 5? When 
is an engineer experienced—or inexperienced? 

The Reclamation Bureau has been in 
operation for many years. It has a wealtin 
of experience behind it. But it evidently 
has not concluded, on the basis of that ex- 
perience, that a man must serve for 10 years 
to be a capable engineer. How can a Con- 
gressman know what is best for Bureau ad- 
ministration? 

It is impossible at this distance of course 
to know the true score on the Interior De- 
partment legislation, 

But it has all the signs of being a case in 
which there’s a bug under the chip. 

It sounds like some California politician is 
irked at the bureau director because he pos- 
sibly has declined to take his advice, or that 
of some of his more powerful constituents. 
As a result he’s out for the director’s hide. 

It would be educational to see the Senate 
investigate this case when the bill goes to 
that Chamber for action, 
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[From the Des Moines Register of June 3, 
1948] 


WHAT THE “INTERESTS” DON’T THINK OF 


Once again certain Congressmen are try- 
ing by legislative fiat to fire some Interior 
Department employees they do not like. 

Only last year Congress was given a sting- 
ing rebuke for this by the Supreme Court, 
which said it was unconstitutional—in fact 
a “bill of attainder’—to name employees 
for whom appropriations might not be used, 

This year, in deference to the Supreme 
Court, a little less direct method is being 
tried. The appropriations bill passed last 
week by the lower House does not name 
names. It simply sets up requirements 
which the incumbents cannot meet. It re- 
quires 10 years of engineering experience 
for posts in the Bureau of Reclamation now 
held by: Michael W. Straus and Richard 
Boke. 

We don't know Straus and Boke (though 
a friend of ours who does writes that they 
are “honest and competent”). But we do 
know that it is highly improper for Congress 
to usurp the functions of the executive 
branch. 

Here’s how it happened. 

The whole ruckus is part of the perennial 
feud in California’s Central Valley between 
the power companies and the big landown- 
ers on one side and the public interest in 
family-sized homesteads on reclaimed land 
on the other. 

Straus and Boke are under fire because 
they insisted on enforcing the law (on the 
books since Theodore Roosevelt's time), lim- 
iting holdings to 160 acres. An attempt to 
repeal this law failed recently in Congress. 

An attempt to legislate Straus and Boke 
out of office was sprung on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Iowa’s BEN JENSEN 1s 
chairman, and he did not include it in his 
report. So Representative ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 
(Democrat, California) offered the disguised 
“bill of attainder’’ from the floor, as an 
amendment to that section of the regular 
Appropriations bill. 

ELLIOTT was perfectly frank about it. 

He attacked Straus and Boke personally. 

Representative ALBERT GoRE (Democrat, 
Tennessee) pointed out that ELLIOTT’s 
amendment was not based on principle, but 
on a desire “to get rid of the present Rec- 
lamation Commissioner.” But with nearly 
80 percent of the House absent, Et.iorr 
got the votes, the amendment was passed, 
and the Interior Department appropriations 
were sent to the Senate for action. 

The Senate has a chance to strike this 
improper amendment from the bill, and hold 
firm in conference committee. 

It would be unthinkable for a Republican 
House in an election year to let the whole 
Interior Department die just to help a Dem- 
ocrat spite a couple of Reclamation officials 
who support the principle of the family- 
sized farm, as required by an act of Con- 
gress, 


Charles Oscar Andrews 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 

Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 

In the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. CHARLES OSCAR ANDREWS, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator CHARLES O. ANDREWS, Democrat of 
Florida, my distinguished predecessor, 
served as a Member of the Senate from 








ey 8, 1936, until his passing here 
hington on September 18, 1946. 
pominated to the Senate in a spe- 
al mary held August 11, 1936, and 
elected at the general election of that 
year to fill the unexpired term of 4 years 
of Park Trammell, who had died the pre- 
vious May 8, 1936. Senator ANDREWS 
had had a career of service in all of the 
major branches of the State government 
of Florida. He was not very well known 
by the public at large but had a sincere 
and loyal group of friends who, upon his 
announcement for the Senate, became 
very active in his behalf. Practically all 
of the large daily newspapers in the State, 
except the two daily newspapers in his 
home town, the Orlando Morning Sen- 
tinel and the Orlando Reporter Star, sup- 
ported his opponent, a distinguished for- 
mer Governor of Florida, and almost 
unanimously asked Senator ANDREWS to 
withdraw from the race, inasmuch as 
they felt he had no chance for election. 
Notwithstanding these discouragements 
Senator ANDREWS was supported so loy- 
ally by his State-wide circle of friends 
that he was nominated to the Senate and 
subsequently elected. He was renomi- 
nated and reelected in 1940, but had an- 
nounced in October 1945 that he would 
not seek reelection in 1946 because he felt 
that his health was such that he would 
not be permitted to give the full measure 
of service that the people of Florida were 
entitled to expect of their elected rep- 
resentatives. 

It appeared that, with the adjourning 
of Congress, Senator ANDREWS relaxed, 
in that he felt that in a measure his work 
had been done, and he became less able 
to carry on his daily routine and had 
gone to the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., early in September for a 
check up and instructions before leav- 
ing for his home in Orlando, Fla., and 
it was there that he died in his sleep on 
September 18, 1946. 

At this point I ask to have reproduced 
a letter from President Truman to Mrs. 
Andrews, dated September 18, 1946: 

THE WHITE HOUvsE, 
Washington, September 18, 1946. 
Mrs. CHARLES O, ANDREWS, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. ANDREWS: I have heard with 
deep sorrow of the death of your distin- 
guished husband. I came to know his qual- 
ity as a man and as a statesman when I 
served with him in the Senate. He had 
courage and common sense and a finely bal- 
anced judicial mind. Through his passing 
I have lost a valued personal friend and 
Florida and the country have lost a devoted 
and able public servant. 

Mrs. Truman joins me in this expression 
of sympathy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


I also ask to have reproduced herein a 
letter to Senator ANDREWS from Senator 
VANDENBERG, Gated May 24, 1946: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1946. 
Hon. CuHartes O, ANDREWS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Cuar_tes: Thanks for your letter 
of May 23. 

I was sorry not to be able to attend the 
meeting of your special committee. But I 
am glad to note that everything is proceeding 
to your satisfaction. So long as it satisfies 
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you, I am content to believe that it will sat- 
isfy me. This is only a small indication of 
my very deep respect for you—to which I 
may add a word of genuine affection. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes. 

Cordially and faithfully, 
A. H. VANDENBERG. 


I also ask leave to have reproduced 
herein as a part of my remarks my 
brief tribute to Senator ANDREWS as it 
appears in the Recorp of the joint me- 
morial service in the House of Represent- 
atives conducted May 19, 1947: 


Mr. HoLLann. Senacor CHARLES O. ANDREWS 
was a native Floridian, born in Holmes 
County in the western part of the State on 
March 7, 1877. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Florida, and in the South 
Florida Military Institute, a small but ex- 
cellent military college then existing at my 
lifelong home, Bartow, Fla. It was while he 
was a cadet at that school that I first saw 
him. He also held diplomas from Florida 
State Normal and the University of Florida, 
In military activities he served as captain, 
Company M, First Regiment, Florida National 
Guard, and also volunteered for the Spanish- 
American War and applied for service in the 
First World War but was not accepted. He 
acquired invaluable experience as bill secre- 
tary of the Florida Senate. He was admitted 
to practice law, by the Supreme Court of 
Florida, in 1907, and by the Federal courts in 
1911. His legal attainments and standing 
were of the highest. He served as judge of 
the criminal court, Walton County, 1910-11; 
as assistant attorney general of Florida, 
1912-19; as circuit judge, 1919-25; and as a 
commissioner of the Florida Supreme Court, 
1929-32. He was president of the Florida 
State Bar Association in 1921-22. In civic 
and fraternal affiliations he was a Rotarian 
and a Mason, a member of the Florida Uni- 
versity Alumni Association, of Pi Kappa 
Alpha, social fraternity, and of Phi Delta Phi, 
legal fraternity. He was elected to the 
United States Senate November 3, 1936, and 
reelected for a 6-year term November 5, 1940. 
He received the honorary LL. D. degree from 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., in 1941. 

Senator ANDREws married Miss Margaret 
Spears, of Tallahassee, Fla.—his beloved 
“Daisy”—to whose inspiration and influence 
he attributed much of his success. No man 
had a more devoted wife; and no children, of 
whom there were three, a more devoted 
mother. 

It was as a young attorney that I first 
became closely acquainted with Senator 
ANDREWS. This was while he was a circuit 
judge in Florida and I had just begun the 
practice of law. From this acquaintance 
grew a friendship that increased in strength 
throughout the years and which was always 
a source of pleasure and inspiration to me. 
One of his outstanding contributions to the 
business life of Fiorida was his service as an 
attorney and as a citrus grower and citizen 
in organizing a State-wide agency for citrus 
growers and handlers known as the Florida 
Citrus Growers Clearing House Association, 
which he served as general counsel. He was 
entitled to much credit for the large amount 
of good which was accomplished by that 
organization. 

A stanch defender of States’ rights and 
imbued with a patriotism and love of his 
country transcending all other considera- 
tions, Senator ANpREws believed in the literal 
interpretation of the Constitution. Indeed, 
with him it was truly the supreme law of the 
land. He made this known in the Senate 
upon his arrival in 1936 by joining forces 
immediately with others of his southern col- 
leagues of like convictions on issues where 
either encroachment on or impairment of the 
powers reserved to the States was threatened. 
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Senator ANpREws’ advice and opinion on con- 
stitutional questions was eagerly sought and 
highly regarded by his fellow Senators. 
Although Senator ANpREws had not been 
in robust health for some time, which was of 
great concern to his myriad friends in Flor- 
ida as well as in Washington, his passing in 
the early hours of the morning last Septem- 
ber 18 came as a shock to all of us. Of a 
kindly and sympathetic nature, with the 
modesty and gentleness that so become a 
gentleman, Senator ANpREws from the very 
beginning of h's service in the Senate formed 
friendships thai endured to the end. He was 
recognized and loved for his sincerity of pur- 
pose and for his unwavering devotion to duty, 
said by General Lee, whom he idolized, to be 
the “sublimest word in the English lan- 


guage.” 


In conclusion, I ask leave to have repro- 
duced an excerpt from the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD of August 2, 1946, the last 
day of Congress that year, showing spon- 
taneous tributes paid to Senator An- 
DREWS on the floor of the Senate, together 
with various Florida newspaper articles 
and editorials paying tribute to him. 
{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 2, 

1946] 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR ANDREWS 


Mr. Peprer. Mr. President, my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Florida |Mr. ANDREws]}, 
is voluntarily going out of the Senate at the 
conclusion of this session, and this bill will 
be the last session of the Senate which, so 
far as I Know his present intentions, he will 
have the honor and distinction to attend. 

I am sure that every Senator will miss the 
kindly, friendly, sincere, earnest, and pa- 
triotic senior Senator from Florida from this 
body. He is rounding out a distinguished 
career of public service which has carried 
him through the legislative, executive, and 
the judicial branches of the government of 
the State of Floride and of the Nation. 

As I said, it was his own choice that he 
retire from the Senate, which he does for 
reasons of health which have plagued him 
for some time. 

It has been a great privilege for me to share 
service in the Senate with the senior Senator 
from Florida. He will carry with him not 
only my affection and esteem, but I am sure 
the affection and esteem of every other Sena- 
tor who has had the real pleasure and satis- 
faction of service with Senator ANpDREws in 
the Senate. 

The State of Florida will be greatly the 
loser when his distinguished service is no 
longer being given to the State and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. BarKiey. Mr. President, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the Senator from Florida 
in his expressions of esteem and good will 
toward the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS |. 

I have enjoyed not only the service of 
Senator ANDREWS here, but his personal 
friendship and his cooperation. I wish for 
him long life and health and happiness in 
whatever he undertakes. I hope that his 
departure from the Senate will not mean 
that we shall not, from time to time, allow 
our paths to merge so that we may see more 
of him in the future. 

I thank the junior Senator from Florida 
for giving me this opportunity to express 
my high esteem and my personal affection 
for Senator ANDREWS. 

Mr. WiLrEy. Mr. President, I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the ideas expressed by the 
two Senators on the other side of the aisle 
toward our good friend the “Judge” as we 
call him. It has been my privilege to visit 
with him in his home. I know his fine wife, 
and I agree with everything that has been 
said about him. I am sory that ill health 
has made it necessary for him to leave the 
Senate. The people of Florida would have 
been happy to send him back. 
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I ron, September 18.—CHARLES Os- 
caRk ANDREWS, of Orlando, Flo eins conserva- 
tive senior Uni ited States Senator for the past 
decade, died from a heart attack at 6 o’clock 
1g in the Naval Hospital at nearby 
Md. He was 69. 
i by a heart ailment for the past 5 
r ANDREWS entered the hospital 
for a periodic examination. He 
pirits early last night when his 
t him. He had spent part of the 
hair on the sun porch. 
lrews said her husband’s physi- 
ised = that the heart condition 
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ape the severe Washington win- 
ter, his condition might improve. 
tecently Senator ANDREws wrote to friends 
in Jacksonville that he expected to leave 
Washington the latter part of September, 
and probably would not return unless an 
emergency developed or a special session of 
Congress was called. His term would have 
expired when the next Congress convened in 
January. 
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TO THE 


CHATTED WITH TRUMAN 

Last week President Truman, on a visit to 
the naval hospital, visited Senator ANDREWS 
and they had a long ¢ chat. 

Last winter, Senator ANDREWs announced 
he would not be a candidate to succeed him- 
self. Later, he gave his public backing to 
his old friend, former Governor Spressarp L, 
HOLLAND, who last May won the Democratic 
nomination, which virtually assures election 
in the general election in Ncvember. 

Political circles here and in Florida expect 
Gov. Millard F. Caldwell to name Ho.- 


LAND to fill the unexpired term of Senator 
in Jacksonville 
that fri 
ccessor may as] 
it kh 


today there 
Senator AN- 
Governor 


ANDREWS, but 
Was some talk th 
DREWS and his succ 
Caldwell to appoint Mrs. Andrews to fill the 
unexpired term. Governor Caldwell is in 
New York on business, and said he would 
have no statement on his action until after 
Senator ANDREWS’ funeral. 

Mrs. Andrews, her sister, Miss Sarah 
Spears of Jacksonville, Federal Judge Dozier 
DeVane of Orlando, a life-long friend of the 
family, and members of Senator ANDREws’ 
secretarial staff, will accompany the body to 
Orlando. Judge DeVane arrived from Or- 
Jando tonight. Miss Spears reached here at 
neon. 

Senator ANpDREws is survived by his widow, 

the former Miss Daisy Spears, of Monticello; 
three sons, Charles O. Andrews Jr., an Or- 
lando attorney, Lt. Thomas Oakley An- 
drews, and Edgar Andrews, of Lakeland; 
hree grandchildren, Charles O. Andrews III 
and David W. Andrews of Orlando, and 
Thomas Oakley Andrews Jr., of Lakeland; 
two brothers, Oakley Andrews of Umatilla, 
and David H. Andrews of Tallahassee; three 
sisters, Mrs. Lee Padgett and Mrs. Joan 
Moore of Ponce de Leon, and Mrs. Alice Par- 
ish, of Bonifay. 

In a rare Senate procedure, Senator AN- 
DREWS and Senator CLAUDE PEPPER first took 
their seats on the same day 10 years ago, but 
in many cases their political careers have 
been divergent. 


RARELY TOOK FLOOR 


Senator PEPPER was the orator, whereas 
Senator ANDREWs rarely took the floor. He 
tended toward the conservative while Sen- 
ator PEPPER became the leader of the liberals. 
While Senator Preprer lined up almost in- 
variably with the New Deal, Senator AN- 
DREWS voted against Roosevelt bills as often 
as he supported them. 

The soft-spoken Senator ANDREWS was a 
native Floridian, whose election in 1936 over 
former Gov. Doyle E. Carlton of Tampa 
was regarded as a major political upset. He 
rose to the Senate after a long public career 
nd largely to secondary judicial posi- 
tio 


ie e 
1ds of 


\ 


Wh ile his younger colleague moved into 
the spotlight with his speeches gon interna- 
tional affairs and domestic economic prob- 
lems, Senator confined his activi- 
ties more to the affairs of Florida, 

Senator ANDREWS won ae Senate on mina- 
tion 10 years ag es over 
Carlton in a ti Democ ratic primary to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Park W. Trammell. On the same 
lay, Senator PePpPer was nomi{nated without 
opposition to succeed Duncan U. 
Fletcher, who had died about 6 weeks be- 
fore Trammell. Senator ANDREWS’ age 

rought him the rank as senior Senator from 


ANDREWS 


enator 


itor ANDREWS was born at Sandy Creek 
Holmes County, Fla, on March 7, 1877. 

was a high ranking member of the 

Naval Affairs Committee, and was instru- 

mental in Jacksonville being chosen as the 

site for the United States naval air station. 


AIDED SENATE PROJECT 


He was chairman of the Public Buildi: 
and Grounds Committee, and as such me 
steered to passage an appropriation for re- 
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modeling the Senate Chamber. Work of 
renovating the Chamber is under way. Sen- 
ator ANDREWs had hoped that the project 
could be completed before his term expired. 

He also held membership on the Immigra- 
tion Committee, Rules Committee, Judiciary 
Committee, and the Public Lands and Survey 
Committee. He devoted much of his time to 
such activity, particularly on the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Senator ANDREws received his elementary 
education in the public schools of Holmes 
County, and received his higher education 
in the South Florida Military Institute, the 
Florida State Normal School and the Unit- 
versity of Florida. 

During the Spanish-American War he held 
the rank of captain in Company M, First 
Regiment, Florida National Guard, and vol- 
unteered for service. He applied for service 
in World War I but was rejected. 

Senator ANDREwWs began his political career 
as a bill clerk in the 1903 State senate ses- 
sion. He was admitted to practice law in 
1907, and in 1910 he became judge of the 
Walton County Criminal Court of Record. 
From 1912 to 1919 he was an assistant Florida 
attorney general. Later he moved to Or- 
lando and was elected judge of the Seven- 
teenth Judicial Circuit, a post he held until 
1925. 

He represented Orange County in the State 
legislature in 1927, and from 1929 to 1932 
he was one of the State supreme court com- 
missioners, named to help the tribunal clear 
up a huge backlog of cases on its docket. 


HEADED BAR ASSOCIATION 


He was president of the Florida State Bar 
Association in 1921, and held membership in 
the Orange County Bar Association and the 
American Bar Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club, the York Rite bodies 
of Masonry, the Florida University Alumni 
Association, Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, and 
was an honorary member of the legal fra- 
ternity of Phi Delta Phi. He held an hono- 
rary degree, LL. D., from Rollins College. 

Senator ANDREWs was the first general 
counsel for the Florida Association of Real 
Estate Boards, counsel for the Florida Citrus 
Commission, and city attorney for Orlando. 

The State’s highest governmental officials 
were making plans in Florida today to at- 
tend the funeral. The State cabinet and 
the State supreme court both met in spe- 
cial session and sent expressions of condo- 
lence to the family. 

Hundreds of telegrams of sympathy poured 
into Senator ANDREws’ office today, and many 
dignitaries, including representatives from 
the White House, called on Mrs. Andrews, 
President Truman will be represented by an 


‘aide at the funeral. 


Senator Preprer said that his colleague’s 
death was “not only a great shock but a deep 
personal sorrow. He was loved and respected 
by those who worked with him in every path 
of life. The State has sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss.” 

Representative Emory H. Price, of the Sec- 
ond Fiorida District, en route to Florida, 
wired his condolences from Richmond, Va. 

Governor Caldwell described Senator 
ANDREWS as a “splendid gentleman, a good 
Senat r, level headed, who had common 


enator 
Ss and 


Benator-nomines “Hott. AND said S 
ANDREWS was one of “Florida’s lea der 
among its very best citizens.” 

President John J. Tigert of the perceived 
of Florida stated that Senator ANDREWs’ 
passing “‘was a great loss to the mabien, the 
State, and to the University of Florida in 
particular.” 

Meanwhile, four veterans’ organizations at 
Miami urged that HoLLAND be appointed to 
replace —— vacancy resulting fr om Senator 
ANDREWS’ death. The suggestion was incor- 
caratal din a telegram sent to Governor Cald- 
well. 








[From the Winter Park (Fila.) Herald of 
September 20, 1946] 


FLoripa’s SENIOR SENATOR Passes AWAY IN 
SLEEP IN UNITED STATES NAVAL HOsPITAL— 
CENTRAL FLORIDA MOURNS PASSING OF PYBLIC 
SERVANT; FUNERAL SERVICES IN FIRST PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH IN ORLANDO ON SUNDAY 


Florida’s senior Senator and one of the 
most beloved and respected Members of the 
United States Senate, CHARLES O. ANDREWS, of 
Orlando, passed away in his sleep in the 
United States Naval Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., Wednesday of this week. The Sena- 
tor had entered the hospital shortly over a 
week before for a check-up before returning 
to his home in Orlando after 3 years of fail- 
ing health and wartime pressure while serv- 
ing Florida in Congress. 

Funeral services for the Senator will be 
held Sunday afternoon, at 3 p. m., in the First 
Presbyterian Church, of Orlando, the Rev- 
erend Marshall Dendy, officiating. 

Senator ANDREWs had given some 30 years 
of his life to public service and had endeared 
himself to thousands of Floridians during 
his terms as assistant attorney general of 
Florida, judge of the seventeenth judicial 
circuit, city attorney of the city of Orlando, 
a member of the Florida Supreme Court 
Commission and, finally, as United States 
Senator from Florida, a position which he 
held from 1936 until his death this week. 

A past president of the Florida Bar Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Orlando Rotary 
Club, a Mason and a member of the First 
presbyterian Church of Orlando, Senator 
ANprREws had brought many improvements 
to his native State. Serving as a member of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, he was 
responsible for much of the speed and effi- 
ciency with which our Navy rose to its war- 


' time position of dominance of the world’s 


sea lanes. His fight for the “Medfly” bill was 
outstanding among his senatorial accom- 
plishments and was finally approved by his 
colleagues last July and will go before the 
House when Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary. To Senator ANDREWs goes the credit for 
the Navy’s selection of Jacksonville as a site 
for one of the largest training stations of 
the Nation, the securing of a new Federal 
building for Orlando and his help was a vital 
factor in the construction of the Banana 
River Naval Air Base in Cocoa, 

High tribute was paid by citizens of Florida 
and the entire Nation to Senator ANDREWS 
this week as persons of all walks of life ex- 
tended their condolences to the Andrews 
family. 

sesides his wife, the Senator left his three 
sons, Charles O., Jr., of Winter Park, Thomas 
Oakley, and Edwin, who were living with the 
family in Washington at the time of his 
death. 


|From the Orlando (Fl-.) Morning Sentinel 
of September 19, 1946] 

SENATOR CHARLES O. ANDREWS ‘TAKEN BY 
DEATH IN CAPITAL—FUNERAL SERVICES IN 
ORLANDO ON SUNDAY—SENATORIAL PARTY TO 
HONor FLORIDIAN 


(By Wilton Allen) 


Senator CHarLtes O. ANDREWS, Florida's 
senior Senator and one of the State's ablest 
Statesmen, died unexpectedly of a heart at- 
tack yesterday at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. He was 69. 

Kept away from many Senate sessions dur- 
ing the past 2 years by illness and with only a 
few months of his term left to run until his 
voluntary retirement from public life because 
of ill health, Senator ANDREWS entered the 
hospital approximately 10 days ago for a 
physical check-up. 

The Senator’s body will leave Washington 
for Orlando today at 4:40 p. m., accompanied 
by congressional colleagues and members of 
the family. 

Funeral services wil be held here Sunday at 
3 p. m. in the First Presbyterian Church with 
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the Reverend Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, pastor, 
officiating. Interment will be in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

According to word received in Tallahassee 
yesterday from Senator KENNETH D. MCKEL- 
LAR, Democrat, of Tennessee, President of 
the Senate, a senatorial party will arrive in 
Orlando Sunday to attend the funeral. Sen- 
ator MCKELLAR said the group will be made 
up of Senators who are now on vacation from 
congressional duties, the party leaving Wash- 
ington Saturday. 

Senator ANDREws is survived by his widow, 
the former Daisy Spears, of Tallahassee, 
and three sons, Charles O., Jr., of Winter 
Park, and Thomas Oakley and Edwin of Lake- 
land. 

After some 30 years in public life, 10 of 
which he spent in Washington, Senator AN- 
DREWs did not anticipate another term in the 
Senate. Last winter he announced that he 
would not be a candidate to succeed himself. 
Later, he gave his public support to former 
Gov. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, Who won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination last May. 

In failing health for the past 3 years, the 
Senator planned instead to retire from public 
life and devote his remaining years to his 
interests in central Florida. 

Mrs. Andrews was in Washington at the 
time of his death. A daily visitor to the 
Bethesda Hospital just outside, Washington, 
she was notified yesterday at 5 a. m. that the 
Senator had suffered a heart attack, dying 
without regaining consciousness. He had 
appeared in no danger when she left the 
hospital Tuesday night. 

As news of the Senator’s death swept the 
Nation vesterday, high dignitaries, State and 
local officials, and friends paid tribute to 
the closing of a long and distinguished serv- 
ice in public life in expressions of sympathy 
and regret. 

At Tallahassee the State cabinet and su- 
preme court met in special session and sent 
expressions of condolence to the family. 
Meanwhile, the State’s highest governmental 
officials made pians to attend the funeral 
here Sunday. 

Regarded as an expert parliamentarian in 
the Senate, Senator ANDREWS was chairman 
of the Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee and of the special committee charged 
with reconstruction of the Senate Chamber. 

He was also a member of five other com- 
mittees: Naval, Judiciary, Immigration, Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, and Rules. 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator ANDREWS believed in a strong 
Navy and had much to do with putting it in 
as good shape as it was when the war broke 
out. In this connection he was instrumental 
in securing several naval bases throughout 
the State. 

Among the last bills he introduced was 
a proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide that no agency, individual, or organiza- 
tion should infringe upon a man's right to 
bargain individually or collectively with his 
employer. 

Long the champion of the Mediterranean 
fruitfly bill, he won Senate passage last 
August of a $10,000,000 appropriation to com- 
pensate growers for their losses sustained by 
the Mediterranean fruitfly infestation during 
the late 1920's, only to see it die in the House 
when Republicans threatened a filibuster 
until the predesignated adjournment hour. 
The bill, however, is scheduled to go before 
the House when Congress reconvenes in 
January. 

He was also a strong supporter of the pro- 
posed cross-Florida barge canal, for which 
Congress repeatedly has denied funds. 

Elected to the Senate in 1936 in a political 
upset, Senator ANDREws defeated former Gov. 
Doyle E, Carlton for the Democratic nomina- 
tion by some 5,000 votes in a special election 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Park W. Trammell. 
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On that same day, Senator Craunpr PEPPER 
was nominated without opposition to suc- 
ceed Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, who had 
died about 6 weeks before Tramme!]. 

In rare Senate procedure, Senators AN- 
PREWS and Pepper took their seats on the 
same day 10 years ago, but in many respects 
their political careers have been divergent. 
Senator PEPPer was the orator whereas Sena- 
tor ANDREWS rarely took the floor. Almost 
invariably, Senator Peprer lined up with the 
New Deal, Senator ANpREWs voted against 
Roosevelt bills as often as he supported them. 
While his younger colleague became the 
leader of the liberals and moved into the 
limelight with speeches on international af- 
fairs and domestic economic problems, Sena- 
tor ANDREWS leaned toward the conserva- 
tive and confined his activities more to the 
affairs of state. 

Soft spoken and mild mannered, lean and 
scholarly, Senator ANDREWS Was not as close 
to the White House as Senator Pepper dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration. However, 
his contact with the Presidency became more 
intimate when Harry Truman—his old Sen- 
ate seat mate—took the Presidential oath 
of office more than a year ago. 

Senator ANDREwS died without seeing one 
of the greatest objectives of his senatorial 
career—the renovation of the outmoded 
House and Senate Chambers. He had de- 
voted considerabie time as chairman of the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee in joint 
work with a similar House committee to re- 
place the sagging roofs and skylights and 
to provide each Chamber with modern light- 
ing and acoustics. 


The project had reached the bid-letting 
stage, but construction firms had refused to 
take on the job now because of the shortage 


of materials and uncertainty of labor costs. 

He was largely responsible for Orlando 
securing its new Federai building and is 
given full credit for bringing the large naval 
base to Jacksonville after it had been turned 
down by naval authorities. Likewise, he 
was instrumental in obtaining the Banana 
River Naval Air Base near Cocoa as well as 
other projects throughout the State. 

Senator ANDREWS at various times served 
as a Clerk in the State senate, judge of the 
criminal court of records in Walton County, 
assistant attorney general for the State, judge 
of the seventeenth judicial circuit, Orange 
County representative in the State legisla 
ture, and as a member of a special State 
supreme court commission. 

In addition, he was the first general coun- 
sel for the Florida Association of Real Estate 
Boards, counsel for the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, city attorney for Orlando, and 
served one term as president of the State 
bar association. 

In Orlando, where he practiced law for 
many years with his son, Charles O., Jr., he 
was a Mason and a member of the Rotary 
Club and the Presbyterian Church. 

The son of a Confederate veteran, Senator 
ANDREWS was born in west Florida's Holmes 
County, the seventh of 10 children. He was 
educated in the public schools, the old South 
Florida Military Institute and the University 
of Florida. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Florida and admitted to the bar 
in 1807. 

A captain in the National Guard, he volun- 
teered for service in the Spanish-American 
War and appiied for service in the First World 
War. 

His political career was started in Talla- 
hassee as a bill clerk in the State senate in 
1907. It was in Tallahassee that he met 
Trammell, then President of the Senate. A 
strong friendship sprang up and it was largely 
through Trammeli’s influence that Senator 
ANDREWS came to the fore in politics. 

Trammell became State attorney general in 
1912 and promptly appointed his youth pro- 
tégé as an assistant. Senator ANpREews kept 
the job threcugh Trammell's term as gover- 
nor. Then, in 1919, when the seventeenth 
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At Gainesville, President John J. Tigert 
termed Senator ANDREWS’ death “a great loss 
to the Nation, the State, and to the University 
of Florida in particular. 

“He was one of the university’s most out- 
standing alumni and always manifested in- 
tense interest in the institution’s affairs. 
He cooperated wholeheartedly during the 10 
years of his service in the United States Sen- 
ate in all matters concerning the university. 

“He will be mourned by a host of friends 
in the university community, including 
members of the faculty and student body.” 

In Orlando, Criminal Court Judge W. M. 
Murphy, long-time friend of the Senator, 
said: “I knew ANDREWS during all the 
time he was circuit judge and since, and 
always held him in the highest admiration 
and respect. Ficrida has lost a true friend 
and our country a wise statesman. He will 
be greatly missed.” 

Howard Phillips, vice president of the Dr. 
Phillips Co. here, said: *““The Florida citrus in- 
dustry had lost a great friend and benefactor. 

“Senator ANDREWS never failed to come to 
the aid of the industry at home or in Wash- 
ingion. Farming, and especially the growing 
of citrus, was always close to his heart and 
I personaily think he contributed more to the 
orderly marketing of Florida citrus than any 
other man in the Nation.” 

N. P. Yowell, long time a close friend of 
the Senator, was deeply shocked when the 
news of Senator ANDREWS’ death was relayed 
to him. 

“T consider Senator ANDREWws’ contribution 
to his State and Nation as outstanding. He 
was a quiet and unassuming person, honest 
and sincere in all of his efforts and always 
did his utmost to serve his fellow man, 

“His life was a life of service, and the 
pecple he knew and their problems were his 
chief concern. Fiorida has lost a loyal and 
devoted servant,” he said. 

Dean Melville E. Johnson, of St. Lukes 
Cathedral, termed the Senator “a devoted 
father and husband and a Christian genile- 
man.” 

“I have personally known Senator ANDREWS 
for 15 years and had heard of him and ad- 
mired him even before tha I admired his 
opinions and efforts exceedingly and I know 
of no man that is more entitled to eulogy. 

“His indefatigable labor in the discharge 
ae his duty is worthy of a memorial. He 

ed his country in wartime as much as 
any man in uniform and was unselfish in his 
sacrifices. The State and Nation have lost a 
great leader and the people of Orlando a 
great friend as well,” Dean Johnson sai 

The Orlando City Council at its regular 
weekly meeting yesterday adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Judge 


“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas our State and Nation have lost 
a distinguished citizen and public servant 
in the passing of United States Senator 
CHARLES O. ANDREWS; and 

“Whereas the people of Orlando particu- 
larly will fecl the loss of this able but cordial 
and friendly citizen: ented therefore, he it 

“Resolved by the City Couzcil of tie City 
of Orlando, Fla.— 

1. The members of this council personally 
and officially lament the passing of United 
States Senator CHARLES O. ANDREWS and ex- 
press to his family their sincere heartfelt 
sympathy in their great loss. 

“2. The council gratefully acknowledges 
the outstanding sacrificial service which Sen- 
ator ANDREWS has rendered to our city, State, 
and Nation and bemoans the loss of his ccn- 
ae influence in public affairs. 

. The city clerk is directed to forward a 
co is of this resolution to the family of Sen- 
ator ANDREWS and deliver a copy to the press. 

“Unanimously adopted this September 18, 
1946, 

“| SEAL] 

“Aitest: 


Wan. BrarvALL, Bayor. 


“Ip. McCowELt, City Clerk.” 
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CAREER LIKENED TO JOSEPH—NEIGHBORS, Dic- 
NITARIES JOIN FINAL HOMAGE Paip SENATOR 
CHARLES O. ANDREWS 


(By Wilton Allen) 


Orange County friends and neighbors were 
joined by Florida’s governmental leaders in 
paying final tribute to Senator CHar.ies O. 
ANDREWS here yesterday as ee {funeral 
services were conducted in the flower-banked 
First Presbyterian Church, of which he was 
an elder and a member for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Florida’s senior Senator, who planned to 
retire from public life at the end of his pres- 
ent term a few months hence, died suddenly 
in Washington last Wednesday. 

Services at the church lasted 22 minutes 
as Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, pastor, spoke briefly 
of Senator ANpDR=ws’ life and likened, his 
career to that of Joseph, expressing the hope 
that the Senator’s deep moral convictions 
and unselfish spirit would inspire future 
leaders as Joseph had inspired Moses. 

“In the life of this public servant there 
was revealed honesty of deed and sincerity 
of purpose, which are jewels that will adorn 
the name of any man of state,” Dr. Dendy 
said. 

“In years to come, some new Moses may 
well look into the record of CHARLES Oscar 
ANDREWS and be guided by the spirit of one 
who has written a record of devotion to 
duty which should inspire future public 
servants to greater deeds for the State he 
loved so well.” 

Dr. Dendy selected his text from Exodus 
13:19: “And Moses took the bones of Joseph 
with him, for he had straitly sworn the 
children of Israel, saying, ‘God will surely 
visit you; and ye shall carry up my bones 
away hence with you.’” 

In the funeral party as honorary pall- 
bearers were Gov. Millard Caldwell, who ar- 
rived from New York a few minutes before 
the services; Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, and 
former Gov. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, four Flor- 
ida Congressmen and representatives of vir- 
tually every branch of the State and Federal 
Government in Florida. 

Music at the church consisted of a 20- 
minute organ prelude played by Mrs. Mar- 
garet C. George, the church organist. 

Friends and associates of the Senator hbe- 

an filling the church more than an hour 
before the services began. Every seat was 
occupied and many were turned away. 

Several hundred persons stood in the vi- 
cinity of the church for a glimpse of the 
plain brown casket when the Senator was 
carried to the Carey Hand funeral home 
hearse by eight fellow Rotarians who acted 
as active pallbearers. 

The entire rostrum was hidden by the high 
bank of beautiful floral offerings from 
friends, State and Federal Government lead- 
ers and agencies. 

In the center in front of the casket was 
the purple and gold wreath of the Rotary 
Club made in the shape of the Rotary in- 
signia. to the rig pt was the big wreath of 

and pink gladioli 
sent by Pr esident Truman, who was Senator 
ANDREWS’ seat-mate in the Senate before he 
became Vice President. To the left of the 
casket stood the large wreath of red roses 
bearing the official gold-stamped red ribbon 
of the United States Senate. 

Serving as a direct background was a solid 
row of multicolored chrystanthemums, ex- 
tending all the way around the rostrum. 

Governor Caldwell and HoLuanp, Senator- 
elect who drew Senator ANprRews’ support 
when he did not seek reelection, entered the 
church together and were taken to seats 
nearest the casket. They had been pre- 
ceded by Senator Pepper, who arrived a few 
moments previously. Other dignitaries sat 
in the same section of the church. 

Members of the Rotary Club and the Or- 
lando Bar Association sat in a group in an- 








other section. United States District Judge 
Dozier DeVane, a former law partner of the 
senator, sat with the family, which, in ad- 
dition to Mrs. Andrews, included three sons, 
Charles O., Jr., of Winter Park, Thomas 
Oakley and Edwin of Lakeland. 

The family entered and left the church 
via a side door, 

Leading the funeral procession were 2 

State highway patrol cars, followed by the 
290 vehicies bearing Federal and State offi- 
cials. The hearse carrying the Senator’s body 
was escorted by the Orlando motorcycle 
patrolmen after which came the four family 
Cais. 
Services at the graveside beneath the moss- 
hung oaks of Greenwood Cemetery were brief 
and simple, lasting less than 10 minutes 
after the family was seated. They consisted 
of the reading of a short passage of Scripture 
and a prayer by Dr. Dendy. 

All floral offerings were not used at the 
church. The number of offerings was said 
by the Carey Hand funeral home to be sev- 
eral hundred. 

Active pallbearers were V. W. Estes, Jacob 
Burkhard, W. L. Tilden, Paul Stein, H. L. 
Jacobs, N. P. Yowell, C. C. Brown, and W. 8. 
Branch, all long-time friends of the Senator, 
Ushers were deacons of the church. 

Besides Governors Caldwell and HoLianp, 
honorary pallbearers, were headed by Sena- 
tor Pepper and four Congressmen, Represent- 
atives Bos SIKEs, J. HARDIN PETERSON, DWIGHT 
L. RocERs, and JoE HENDRICKS. 

Other honorary pallbearers included: 
United States Circuit Court Judge Curtis L. 
Walker, United States District Judge William 
J. Barker, United States Marshals J. B. Royall 
and Chester S. Dishong, Secretary of State 
R. A. Gray, State Supreme Court Justice Alto 
Adams, State Treasurer Ed Larson, Attorney 
General Tom Watson, Comptroller J. M. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Education Colin 
sh, Internal Revenue Collector John 
Fahs, Customs Collector A. J. Angles, United 
States District Attorney Herbert S. Phillips 
and S. Kendrick Guernsey, member of the 
State road department. 

Others attending included: Tom Gurney, 
chairman of the State board of control; 
Courtney Campbell, State road department 
member; John T. Wigginton, executive sec- 
retary to Governor Caldwell; State Repre- 
sentative M. B. Smith, of Sanford: Tom 
Shackleford, former member, State road de- 
partment; and Assistant Attorney General 
Howard Bailey. 

Senator ANDREWS’ body arrived in Orlando 
Friday. It lay in state in the chapel of the 
Carey Hand funeral home 5 hours Satur- 
day and 3 hours yesterday as hundreds of 
friends visited the chapel to pay their re- 
spects to Orlando’s statesman who had served 
the State in the Senate for the past decade. 

In failing health for the past 3 years, Sena- 
tor ANDREWS planned to retire at the end of 
his present term after some 20 years of public 
life, during which he served as assistant at- 
attorney general, judge of the criminal court 
of records for Walton County, judge of the 
seventeenth judicial circuit, State supreme 
court commissioner, State legislator, and 
Senator. 

In addition, he was the first general coun- 
sel for the Florida Association of Real Estate 
Boards, counsel for the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, and attorney for the city of Orlando, 
serving one term as president of the State 
bar association, 

Born in Holmes County, the seventh of 10 
children of a Confederate war veteran, Sena- 
tor ANDREWS graduated from the University of 
Florida and was admitted to the bar in 1907. 
A veteran of the Spanish-American War, he 
got his political start in Tallahassee as a bill 
clerk in the State senate. 

It was in Tallahassee that he met the late 
Senator Park Trammell, which resulted in a 
strong friendship. In 1912 Trammell became 
attorney general and promptly appointed his 
young protege as his assistant. 
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Senator ANDREWS held the post of assistant 
attorney general through Trammell’s gover- 
norship. In 1919, when the seventeenth 
judicial circuit, composed of Lake, Osceola, 
and Orange Counties was formed, he was 
appointed judge of the new circuit. 

He resigned in 1925 to enter the private 
practice of law in Orlando, He was then 
named general counsel for the State associa- 
tion of real estate boards and appointed city 
attorney of Orlando. 

One of the prominent leaders in the citrus 
industry and owner of a grove himself, he was 
one of the organizers of the Citrus Clearing- 
house Association. As counsel for the organ- 
ization, he wrote the charter which was later 
adopted almost intact by the Florida Citrus 
Commission when created by Gov. Dave 
Sholtz. 

In 1929 he represented Orange County in 
the State legislature and in that same year 
was named one of the three judges on the 
State supreme court commission, created by 
the legislature to help clear a backlog of 
cases from the supreme-court docket. 

Three years later he returned to Orlando 
and reentered the private practice of law, 
being joined by Charles O., Jr., in 1934. 

Senator Trammell died in Washington in 
1936. Persuaded by friends to seek the office, 
Judge ANDREWS defeated former Gov. Doyle E. 
Cariton in a special primary. 

In the same election, Senator PEPPER was 
nominated to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher a few 
months before. So, in rare Senate procedure, 
both Florida Senators took their seats on the 
same day. 

He was reelected in 1940 to another term, 
but last winter announced that he did not 
intend to seek reelection. Instead, he threw 
his public support behind HOLLAND, who was 
nominated in the primaries last May. Sen- 
ator ANDREWS planned to devote his time to 
his central Florida interest. 

Regarded as an expert parliamentarian, the 
lean and scholarly Senator was chairman of 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee and of a special committee charged with 
reconstruction of the Senate Chamber. 

He was a ranking member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and served on the Judi- 
ciary, Immigration, Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, and Rules Committees, 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator ANDREWs believed in a strong 
Navy and had much to do with putting it in 
as good shape as it was when the war broke 
out. 

He was instrumental in securing the new 
Federal Building for Orlando, the naval air 
bases at Jacksonville and Banana River, and 
other State projects. 

Among the last bills he introduced was a 
proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide that no agency, individual, or organiza- 
tion should infringe upon a man’s right to 
bargain individually or collectively with his 
employer. 

He was a strong supporter of the cross- 
Florida barge canal, for which Congress re- 
peatedly failed to provide funds. 

Long a champion of the med-fiy bill, he 
won Senate passage last August of a $10,000,- 
000 appropriation to compensate growers for 
their losses sustained in the med-fly epidemic 
of the late 1920's, only to see it die in the 
House when Republicans threatened fili- 
buster until the hour of prearranged adjourn- 
ment. The bill is scheduled for House con- 
sideration when Congress reconvenes in 
January. 

Soft-spoken and mild-mannered, Senator 
ANDREWS was not as close to the White House 
as Senator Peprrr during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. His contact, however, be- 
came more intimate when his Senate seat- 
mate, Harry Truman, was elevated to the 
Presidency. 

Although taking their seats on the same 
day, the careers of Senator ANDREWS and 
Senator Pepper have been divergent in many 
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respects. Senator ANpDREws rarely took the 
floor and voted against Roosevelt bills as 
regularly as he voted for them. Senator 
PrEeprER took the floor frequently and almost 
invariably lined up with the New Deal. 

Senator ANpDREWs leaned toward the con- 
servative and confined his activities more to 
the affairs of state while his younger col- 
league became the leader of liberals and 
moved into the limelight with speeches on 
international affairs and economic problems 

Simplicity was the theme of the Senator's 
final rites in accordance with the wishes 
of Mrs. Andrews and the family. Tentative 
plans for a military funeral were canceled 
here after the arrival of Mrs. Andrews when 
it was learned that she preferred simpler 
rites with a minimum of elaborance. 

Dr. Dendy started the service immediately 
upon the arrival of the family and 22 minutes 
later it was over. It consisted of an opening 
prayer, a passage of Scripture, a closing 
prayer, and Dr. Dendy’s brief eulogy, which 
follows: 

“Today we reverently and affectionately 
gather in this church in the presence of the 
earthly temple which held the spirit of Sen- 
ator CHARLES OSCAR ANDREWS, who was a 
member and an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Orlando. On March 7, 
1877, in Holmes County, Fla., there was born 
to John Andrews and his wife, Mary Yon 
Andrews, a son, whom they named CHARLES 
Oscar ANDREWS. He was the seventh of 10 
children. That was the beginning of a life 
that was to be dedicated to the people 
of his State and Nation. God gave him a 
companion who has been the inspiration and 
strength of his life. To them were given a 
daughter, who has died, and three sons, who 
have increased the happiness of the home 
and who will prolong the influence of their 
parents’ lives. In this church, which was 
his church, we meet today to invoke the 
blessings of Almighty God upon the deeds 
of his life, and to ask for the comforting 
peace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, upon his 
beloved family. 

“When Joseph, beloved servant of his peo- 
ple, wise statesman of a nation, and faithful 
believer in God, approached the hour when 
he would retire from his work, he exacted 
one promise of his family, ‘God will surely 
visit you and ye shall carry my bones from 
hence.’ The man who walked among princes 
and talked with the mighty had a longing to 
leave Egypt and rest among the people whom 
he had served. At the close of his life he was 
homesick for his own beloved land. 

“Long years after Joseph died his people 
took up his bones and bore them back to 





Canaan. Their new leader, Moses, thought 
of Joseph’s spirit; of his dreams for his peo- 
ple, of his chivalry when tempted, of h 


courage when tested, of his loyalty to prin- 
ciples, and of his faith in God. The spirit of 
Joseph lived again in the life of Moses, who 
guided Israel in her new day. 







“In the story of Joseph there is a parallel 
with the life of the statesman whose memory 
we honor. That nation is fortunate which 
has as her leaders men who have deep moral 


convictions and an unselfish spiri Such 
men accept their office as a trust. They ad- 
minister our Government upon the principles 


of a Constitution which was written under 
the providence of God. In the life of 
this public servant there was revealed hon- 
esty of deed and sincerity of purpose, which 
are jeweis that will adorn the name of any 
man of state. In the years to come some new 
Moses may well look to the record of Se tor 
CHARLES OSCAR ANDREWS and be guided by the 
spirit of one who has written “a 1 rd of 


devotion to duty which should inspire fu- 
ture public servants to greater deeds for the 
State he loved so well.’ 

“Let the leaders of our Nation, the officials 


of our State, and the hosts of friends from 
every walk of life join the minister in pray- 
ing that God, our Heavenly Father, ma ive 
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peace and comfort to his family through the 

riches of grace in Christ Jesus; that the 

blessings of God may rest upon his colleagues 

in Government and upon the people of his 

State; and that the fullness of eternal life 
reward of our fellow Christian 
Ame 


om the Miami Herald of September 19, 
1946] 

SENATE PRAISE SENATOR 

ANDREWS 

By Radford Mobley) 

VASHINGTON.—Never a spectacular figure, 

ator CHARLES O. ANDREWS of Florida, 
known to his cronies as “The Judge,” 


SOLLEAGUES IN 


y 
d his constituents with quiet efficiency 
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lers were among his best friends. 

3EN BARKLEY, Of Kentucky, 

of the judge, and when 

a piece of legislation for 

his State he simply turned 

t to the Democratic leader 

who, with ANbDREWws, would put it through. 
“We would do almost anything for the 
judge,” once said Senator Tom CoNNALLY, of 
veteran Demeccrat, who described An- 
1e true blue in all his rela- 


Texas, 
Grews as “genulr 


r was ill during his latter days 

and rarely took part in debate. 

ceedings whenever possible, 

however, and was a stickler for upholding 
the di j the United States Senate. 

Once he rose to inform his colleagues that 

their diction was slipping and some cf them 

should take elocution lessons. From any 

other Member this remark would have 

caused a storm, but the Senate lions took it 

docilelv from the judge. 
SPONSORED MIAMI AID 

snator was a great Navy man and his 

happiest legislative days were probably 

as a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 

mittee. He was sympathetic with south 

Florida’s interests and sponsored legislation 

to make Miami a trade-rela- 


spent 


cultural and tla 
tions center for pan-America. 

He urged an international highway to 
Latin America, and constantly called atten- 
tion to the need for more intelligent develop- 
ment of trade with the good-neighbor states. 

During his early Senate days—he served 
from 1936 until his death—Senator ANDREWS 
was an ardent follower of President Roose- 
velt ater he differed with the former 
President on some of Mr. Roosevelt’s yon 
and economic gislation. He backed hir 
100 percen uring the war and was quick kK 
always ell ; colleagues of the fine record 


HIM 
I Illinois, Democrat, 
ANDREWS on the Naval Af- 
spoke for his collesgues 
\ , “Senator ANDREWS will be 
1issed by our body. He was an able 
fine citizen.” fi 
3s, former secretary to ANDREWS, 
loridians here, said: “He was 
the old schools He was kindly 
and will leave his mark in the 


neakin 
Speaxkin 
a gentlem 
and wise 


Senate.’ 


an O1 


Aptly summing up the lovable “judge,” 
Frank J. Wideman, of West Palm Beach, 
former assistant attorney general, said: ‘The 
passing of Senator ANprews is a real loss to 

and to thousands of dev oted friends. 
Ss ge! nuine in all of his relationships by 
1 of his modest and unassuming n ture. 
“quietly and Pe ‘for the 
ny important projects not gen- 
CHARLES ANDREWS applied 
i and beyond the limit, 
ice. “"h res spect 
; c yllea 
his su 


[From the Miami Daily News of September 
22, 1946] 


A TrIsuTe TO SENATOR CHARLES O. ANDREWS 
(By Thomas W. Hagan) 


WasHINGTON, September 21.—For your 
tribute to Florida's late beloved Senator 
CHARLES O. ANDREWS, look in your book of 
quotations under “simplicity.” For the 
venerable Orlandoan was in all things just 
that. 

Gray, ramrod erect despite his years, Sen- 
ator ANDREWs cOUld be angry. He was a 
sensitive man who knew the worth of friend 
and foe, and who was equally vehement in 
denouncing both—if the occasion demanded. 
But in most things he was placid, quiet, long- 
suffering. 

He was a product of his State and times. 
He was by all present-day standards a “‘con- 
servative Indoubtedly the effect of hi 
conservatism was heightened by the con- 
trast most drew between him and Senator 
CLAUDE PEPPER. 


[From the Delray Beach (Fla.) News of 
October 27, 1946] 
A Goop REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE—SEN- 
ATOR ANDREWS WAS ONE OF THE SENATE'S 
HIGHEST ESTEEMED MEN 


In the sudden but not unexpected death of 
Senator CHar_es O. ANDREWS, Florida’s senior 
Senator, the South and the Nation lost one 
of the most popular and able men on the 
Washington scen 

Mild mannered and unassuming, almost 
shy in his contacts, but warm and genial 
among his colleagues in the United States 
Senate, Senator ANDREWS, during his 10-year 
tenure in “the greatest deliberative body on 
earth” became one of the most respected and 
highly esteemed men in that body. 

Senator ANDREWS was not regarded as a 
fighter in the accepted sense of that term, 
but his colleagues knew him to have a streak 
of stubborness and an ingrained persever- 
ance and determination which, despite his 
illness of the past few years, caused him to 
show the utmost tenacity of purpose in pur- 
suing any course in which he had determined 
that he was in the right. And because of this 
determination, he never let up in his at- 
tempts to pass legislation which he believed 
in the interest ef his constituents or in the 
interests of the people of the United States. 

SURE OF FACTS 

Tall, gaunt, for during the last few months 
he had lost weight almost to the point of 
emaciation, slow and deliberate of speech, 
ofttimes hesitant in his enunciation, Senator 
ANDREWS always was sure of his facts, had al- 
Ways marshaled his forces with the mind 
of a keen lawyer, when he inireq iently aros 
to address the Senate upon any legisiati 
which he was interested. And he always 
a respectful, tolerant, and sympathetic 
dience in the membership. 

As a matter of fact, many times during his 
career, Senator ANDREWS won votes for his 
pet measures, not articularly on their merit, 
but because of the high esteem in which he 
was held by his colleagues. 

Senator ANDREWS came to the Senate in 
November 1936 along with Senator CLAUDE 
Pepper, the junior Senator from Florida, 
They were sworn in together, the senior Sen- 
ator then 59, the junior Senator then 36 years 

old, the one aging and graying and a little 
stooped, the other vigorous and vibrant with 
young manhood. 
PHILOSOPHIES DIFFERED 

And in comparing the political philoso- 
phies of these two Sena‘ rs from the same 
State, the years have developed them as the 
antithesis of one another. Senator ANDREWS, 
a conservative of the cld southern school, 
following in the footsteps of Florida’s famous 
Senator Duncan U. = tcher and a disciple 
of the veteran Walter F. George of Georgia, 
who was one of his losest ends, while 
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Senator Pepper has developed into an ex- 
treme liberal and is outdealing the New Deal 
in his progressivism. 

Senator ANprrws, while accepting some s 
the reforms of the Roosevelt administration, 
broke with the late President over the Su. 
preme Court fight and was among the del- 
egation of Senators who marched to the 
White House to urge President Roosevelt to 
recede from his Court-packing stand which 
then threatened to split the Democratic 
Party. 

His background as a jurist and his high 
regard for the reputation of the Supreme 
Court stirred strong feelings in the Floridian 
over the Court fight. 

Influence of Senator ANDREWS’ opposition 
to the Court-packing bill caused it to be 
recommitted within 5 days to the Judiciary 
Committee, where it was pigeonholed. So 
Strongly did the Floridian feel against tam- 
pering with the Supreme Court that he in- 
troduced, as a substitute for the Supreme 
Court bill, a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the appointment of one judge from 
each of the 10 respective circuit courts of 
appeal districts, and one from the Nation 
at large, which wguld have prevented go 
many appointments to the bench from a 
Singie State or a single section of the coun- 
try. His amendment would have provided 
for appointment by apportionment through- 
out the United States and would have per- 
mitted members of the courts of appeal to sit 
on the Supreme Bench when members of that 
tribunal were ill, disqualified, or otherwise 
absent. 

ALMOST APPROVED 
It is not generally known, but at one of the 
famous “good will” picnics of the Democratic 
Party held at Jefferson Island in the Chesa- 
peake Bay in the summer of 1937 this resolu- 
tion or constitutional amendment, came near 
being approved by the President and the 
party leaders. With his tenacity of purpose 
the Senator introduced his resolution at suc- 
ceeding sessions of the Congress, but without 
avail. 

Senator ANpREWs had no high ambitions to 
become a party lisader. His one thought 
while here in Washington was to “be a good 
representative of the people.” He was not a 
good politician in the accepted sense and 
never would yield to expediency in any 
matter which might ref lect upon his motives 
or which might affect pending legislation 
which he considered good. That he did 
understand practical politics, however, is 
borne out by an incident which happened in 
1943 prior to the 1944 campaign. 

As a senior Senator from Florida, he was 
iwched concerning the appointment of 
patronage in his State in setting up the war 
manpower commission in Florida. And while 
he did not see eye-to-eye with his junior 
colleague, he recognized that Senator Prp- 
per might face a tough fight for renomination 
in that campaign. 

“Give the patronage to Senator Perper, 
it might help him and he’ll need all the help 
he can get,” he told the representatives of 
war manpower. And as it turned out Senator 
Pepper did need help in that campaign. 


appro 


TOLD NO CHANCE 

When Senator ANDREws announced his can- 
didacy for his first term, many leaders in 
Florida sought to dissuade him on the theory 
that he did not have a chance of election, 
His stubborn streak asserted itself, however, 
and with the help of his wife, who is a good 
campaigner in her own right, he stumped the 
State and was elected oyer such opposition 

s Charles Frances Cot, the author; Bernar 
McFadden, magazine publisher; and Jerry 
Carter, Florida railroad commissioner, 

Senator ANDREWS’ closest friends in the 
Senate included Grorce of Georgia, and also 
Ss that State, Stewart of 
Tennessee, Eyro of Virginia, Radcliffe of 
Maryland, MayYBani f South Carolina, and 
BaRKuey of Kentucky 


enator RUSSELL of 








His friendship with BarKtey dated from his 
early days in the Senate when he supported 
Senator BARKLEY in his close fight for Demo- 
cratic floor leader against the late Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi. He was close to 
and had great admiration for President Harry 
Truman, with whom he served in the Senate. 

Among the important pieces of legislation 
which Senator ANDREws fostered was repeal 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act, opening the 
doors of the Nation and Hawaii to Chinese 
immigration on the same quota basis as 
other nations; providing for an overseas in- 
ter-American highway connecting highway 
terminals with a system of ferries linking 
up pan-American highways; he sought 4 
constitutional amendment which would pro- 
vide for trial by jury of less than 12 members 
for crimes for which maximum penalty is 
less than death or life imprisonment; an- 
other constitutional amendment dubbed the 
“right to work” amendment which would 
prohibit the denial or infringement of the 
inherent right of a citizen to work and bar- 
gain freely with his employer. 

Senator ANDREws thought this right should 
be inherent and added to the Bill of Rights 
and his amendment would declare that this 
right individually or collectively shall not 
be infringed by any Federal or State law 
or by any organization. His amendment has 
been interpreted in some sources as being 
a threat against union picketing when other 
men want to work, for it says: “No minority 
group nor combination of minority groups, 
acting by force or threat, has the right to 
intimidate or to dictate the destiny of the 


A 


people of the United States.” 
FOR STATES’ RIGHTS 


His close association with his southern 
colleagues, and his philosophy of political 
science made any infringement of States’ 
rights distasteful to Senator ANDREWs. For 
this reason he joined with other southern 
Democrats in opposing such legislation as 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, the 
enti-poll-tax bill, antilynching bill, and he 
was determinedly against the usurping of 
power by union leaders and so-called ir- 
responsible acts of some unions. 

For instance, in commenting on the coal 
strike the Senator declared, “John L. Lewis 
is getting to be the greatest menace this 
country faces at this time, outside of the 
Axis Powers.” 

To support the statement that Senator 
ANDREWS Was not an opportunist nor did he 
use expediency in his dealing with what he 
, was his opposi- 
tion to a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would give so-called equal 
rights for women, sponsored by Many wo- 
men’s organization and several labor organ- 
izations. 

On July 18 of this year he made a lengthy 
speech on the floor of the Senate in support 
of his stand on this proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

WOULD ROB STATES 


“If this proposed amendment is made a 
part of the Constitution of the United States, 
then the States may be robbed of all the 
power they have at present and have exer- 
cised over rights as between men and women 
for 150 years. 

“Under this amendment * * * Con- 
gress could ultimately take over all the pow- 
ers heretofore resting in the States to regu- 
late the innumerable domestic or family 
rights arising as between husband and wife, 
mother and son, brother and sister, including 
those rights existing between men and 
women of every kind, creed, and race. Con- 
gress could also ultimately usurp and take 
over all the present adequately established 
local powers now in the States to legislate 
for the safety and health of women in the 
industries * * * the irrefutable laws of 
nature cannot be changed by Congress.” 

Senator ANDREWS took a leading part in 
legislation and appropriation for authoriza- 
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tion and construction of the Florida cross- 
State canal and other maritime construction 
in Florida coastal waters. He introduced in 
several succeeding Congresses the measure 
to provide Federal repayment of losses to 
some 7,000 Floridians for destruction of crops 
and groves in the fight against the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. This bill passed the Senate 
during this last session, but failed to get 
through the House. 


STRICKEN IN 1943 


Stricken by illness early in 1943, Senator 
ANDREWS had fought a plucky but discourag- 
ing fight to regain his health these past 3 
years. Forced to remain away from his office 
in the Senate Office Building, which by the 
way, is the same cffice occupied by President 
Truman when he was a Member of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator through a loyal office staff 
had been able to keep in close touch with 
the Senate Calendar and the important legis- 
lation passing through that body. 

He was intensely in favor of the United 
Nations organization and supported zealous- 
ly all legislation necessary for the successful 
establishment of that organization. 

During the past year he steered a measure, 
as chairman of a special committee, for the 
modernization of the Senate and House 
Chambers. He also sponsored a bill provid- 
ing for construction of a new building for 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,700,000. 

He was a member of several important 
committees including the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, Immigration, Judiciary, Naval Af- 
fairs, Public Lands and Surveys, and Rules. 

BORN IN HOLMES 


Senator ANDREWS was born in Holmes 
County March 7, 1877. His education in- 
cluded the Florida common schools, South 
Florida Military Institute and he holds di- 
plomas from Florida State Normal and the 
University of Florida. He was captain of 
Company M, First Regiment, Florida National 
Guard, and volunteered for duty in the 
Spanish-American War. He also a~plied for 
service in World War I. 

He served as bill secretary for the Florida 
Senate and served as judge of the crimina 
court, 1910-11; assistant attorney general 
of Florida, 1912-19; circuit judge, 1919-25; 
and a member of the Florida Supreme Court, 
1929-32. 


His club membership included Rotary, 
Masonic, Florida University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was 


honorary member of the Phi Delta Phi, legal 
fraternity, former president of the Florida 
State Bar Association, member of American, 
State, and Orange County Bar Associations. 
He was given honorary degree of LL. D. of 
Rollins College in 1941. 

He was married to Miss Margaret Spears, 
of Tallahassee, and they had three 
Charles Jr., Orlando; Oakley, at Vero Beach; 
and Edgar, Lakeland. 


sons, 


PAID TRIBUTES 

Senator ANDREWS sang his swan song as 
a Member of the United States Senate on 
August 2, 1946, when Senator Perrer touched 
off a series of tributes to his senior colleague 
when he said: 

“T am sure that every Senator will miss 
the kindly, friendly, sincere, earnest, and 
patriotic senior Senator from Florida from 
this body. He is rounding out a distin- 
guished career of public service which has 
carried him through the legislative, execu- 
tive, and the judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment of the State of Florida and of the 
Nation. 

“As I said, it was his own choice that he 
retire from the Senate, which he does for 
reasons of health which have plagued him for 
some time. It has been a great privilege for 
me to sh2re service in the Senate with the 
senior Senator from Florida. He will carry 
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with him not only my affection and esteem, 
but, I am sure, the affection and esteem of 
every Other Senator who has had the real 
pleasure and satisfaction of service with Sen- 
ator ANDREWS in the Senate. The State of 
Florida will be greatly the loser when his 
distinguished service is no longer given to 
the State and to the Nation.” 


BARKLEY ADDS PRAISE 


Senator ALBEN BarRKLEY, of Kentucky, 
Democratic floor leader in the Senate, also 
paid high tribute to Senator ANDREWs when 
he said: 

“Mr. President, I wish to associate myself 
with the Senator from Florida in his expres- 
sion of esteem and good will toward the 
senior Senator from Florida {Mr. ANDREWS}. 

“I have enjoyed not only the service of 
Senator ANDREWs here, but his personal 
friendship and his cooperation. I wish him 
long life and health and happiness in what- 
ever he undertakes. I hope that his de- 
parture from the Senate wiil not mean that 
we shall not, from time to time, allow our 
paths to merge so that we may see more of 
him in the future.” 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY (Republican, 
Wisconsin) joined in the parade of tributes 
for the judge. “It has been my privilege,” 
Senator WILEY said, “to visit with him in his 
home. I know his fine wife and I agree with 
everything that has been said about him. I 
am sorry that ill-health has made it nec- 
essary for him to leave the Senate. The 
People of Florida would have been happy to 
send him back. 

“When I was in Florida, everywhere I went 
I found people of all parties and of all creeds 
who really loved him. He had served on the 
bench with distinction and has found a place 
in the hearts of many of his colleagues in the 
Senate. 

“We join in the wish of the majority leader 
that he may regain his health and. in his 
fine home in Florida down there among the 
lakes, will be able to enjoy his grandchildren 
and family for many years to come.” 


[From the Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel 
of September 19, 1946] 
A TRIBUTE TO A GREAT ORLANDOAN 

We will remember United States Senator 
CHARLES O. ANDREWS as one of the few men 
called to Washington for public service who 
refused to change his personality, his way 
of life, to conform with the Capital pattern. 

Senator ANDREWS never was bitten by that 
insidious bug called Washingtonitis. _ 

He was the same quiet, unassuming, con- 
scientious, serious-minded citizen as a Sen- 
ator that he had been as a private citizen. 

It was a pleasure to go into his office on 
business, or merely for a friendly call. 
was something of a touch of Florida there 
despite the proximity to the great Halis of 
Congress hearby and the cold, marbie lengths 
of the Senate Ofice Building corridors just 
outside his doors. ; 

His secretaries and his clerks caught the 
spirit of the Senator and were as quietly help- 
ful to any who came there as was the Sena- 
tor himseif. 


There 





If we were able to grant a last boon to 
the Senator, we would see that the med-fly 
bill passed during the next session of Con- 
gress, or during the rumored extra session 
this fall. 

His work on the reimbursement of Florida 
growers who suffered damazes and losses dur- 
ing the 1929 eradication campaign was typi- 
cal of his entire career. 

Quietly but doggedly he labored to fulfill 


a@ promise he had made to himself and to the 
people of Florida who voted for him. 

And he performed his share of the work 
The bill passed the Se » only because his 





fellow Senators held him in such |} 1 re- 
spect. He was able to ¢ 1t I 
had hieher pri rit Wiha which h i € 
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Nation-wide political significance, because 
“CHARLIE ANDREWS Wanted it passed.” 

This in itself was a wonderful tribute to 
a man who was retiring from the Senate 
scene, 

His home town and Winter Park, his 
neighboring community, had planned a last- 
ing tribute to Senator ANDREws. 

He never had been informed of the move, 
because his modesty might have revolted 
against fulfillment of it and because his 


fellow citizens wanted it to come in the 
nature of a surprise home-coming tribute. 
When President Truman was scheduled to 





come to Rollins Colle and Orlando last 
spring, Mayor Beardall and Mayor Halver- 
stadt of Winter Park had arranged that the 
President himself dedicate the community's 
tribute to his friend, Senator ANDREWS. 

In a brief ceremony on the Winter Park- 
Orlando ‘line, the President was to rename 
Mills Street for the Senator—calling it 
Andrews Boulevard. 

We believe this plan should be carried out. 

President Truman is scheduled to come to 
Rollins sometime next winter. We are cer- 
tain that would be happy to participate 
in the dedication ceremonies, as a friend 
and an admirer of Senator ANDREWS. 

Andrews Boulevard, a long, straight road 


ze 





through one of the most beautiful sections 
of the community he loved so well, would 
recall to future generations cf Orlando citi- 
zens the city’s first United States Senator 


of a life he led, the example 
of service he set. 


Senator ANpDrREws long had known his time 


and the sort 





in this world was short. He decided before 
the last Democratic primary that he would 
retire. He felt that his failing health would 
preclude his performing his duties for the 
people of Florida. 


And so we bid hail and farewell to the 
morial Senator CHaRLES O, ANDREWS. 
He lived long, he served well and he passed 
to futu Slorida public servants a record 
to duty which should inspire 





dust was once the man, 
just and resolute. 
Florida, 
{From the Orlando (Fla.) Star of September 
20, 1946] 
THr NaTION SUSTAINS A Loss 

A pall of sorrow came over the city Wednes- 
day when th2 news of Senator ANpREws’ death 
became known. 

It touched the city 


” 





le, plain, 


A true son of 


hall. It clouded the 


Rotary meeting when the members stood in 
silent prayer. It was on the lips of every 
Orlandoan, 
Senator ANDREWS was truly loved and 
respected. 
es a great citizen, 


In his death Florida 1 
the country t 










lever a a person to 
act his reserve was 
in his public life. 


gccd an orator 
e would have been in 
constantiy. But be- 
more than he spoke, the 
jiom heard. He was con- 


lleagues. His mature 





+ 
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antly sought by « 
be relied upon. 
Senator ANDREWS Was a real American. 
tanch supporter of the Con- 
stitution He didn’t belong to the school 
that wanted to decorate it with frills, or twist 
meanings to fit conditions, he made the con- 
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ditions fit the Consiitution. This may have 
been inconvenient. It prevented many a 
walk into dangerous grounds 

The Senator was a friend cf everyone. He 
was tolerant and |} Ihere was nothing 


wishy-washy about him. His convictions 
were strong. He stood upon them. He real- 
ized always there are two sides to a contro- 
versy. 

The Senator was a good citizen. 
gocd neighbor. 

The home is the foundation of this Na- 
tion. The Senator set an example in his 
home life. 

Perhaps it was his even temper, his ability 
to remain calm under the most trying cir- 
cumstances or his never-ending patience 
that made his home life so exemplary. 
Then, too, it might have been the charm 
and loveliness of his always attractive wife, 
who had the happy faculty of being both a 
devoted wife at home and a partner outside. 

Charles and Daisy, as their friends knew 
them, won the hearts of all who came to 
know them. 

Senator ANpREWs served his country. If 
there were more men of his stamp in Wash- 
ington much of the Nation's troubles would 
soon disappear. 

His ideas on the country's foreign policy 
were sound. He could not be termed an in- 
ternationalist, yet he was by no means an 
isolationist. He believed that the nations of 
the world each had to yield something toward 
a common goal of peace. He would have 
maintained a force, either by this Nation 
alone or some sort of combined world gov- 
ernment, to put down disturbances which 
might cause world wars. 

We like to remember Senator ANDREWS 
most as a neighborly, kindly gentleman who 
came from south of the Suwanee to make his 
home in Orlando and be one of its citizens. 


He was a 





[From the Panama City (Fla.) News-Herald 
of September 19, 1946] 


OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 


The death of Senator CHARLES O. ANDREWS 
ends a long and distinguished career of pub- 
lic service, and his passing will be mourned 
throughout the State. 

For 10 years he has served Florida in the 
United States Senate—served it faithfully, 
diligently, and quietly. 

Senator ANDREWS, who was Judge ANDREWS 
for many years before his election, never 
made any sensational headlines. He didn’t 
work that way. He was a quiet, affable type 
of man, with a judicial mind. 

And he had courage. In the face of wide- 
spread support for an opponent, he per- 
severed in a senatorial campaign and scored 
one of the most surprising upsets in Florida 
political history. That was back in 1936 
when he won the senatorial nomination over 
former Gov. Doyle Cariton. The Orlando 
judge was not daunted by seemingly over- 
whelming support for his opponent. 

Nor was he daunted, during his years in 
the Senate, by the fact that the spotlight was 
usually focussed on his colleague from 
Florida. He continued to persevere, to work 
for the interest of Florida and the Nation. 

Senator ANDREWS served the State long and 
well. 





[From the Jacksonville Journal of Septem- 
ker 19, 1946] 
SENATOR CHARLES O. ANDREWS 

Last October, after Florida's senior Sena- 
tor had suffered a considerable period of 
ill-health, he came to a difficult decision. 
Despite his illness, he might have continued 
to hold h‘s seat in the Nation’s highest leg- 
islative body. Most of the likeliest candi- 
cates were waiting to see whether CHARLES 
O. ANDREWS Would run for reelection, and if 
he had decided to do so it seems probable 
that he would have had little opposition. 
But he knew that, with the best will in the 
world, his service to Florida would be ham- 
pered by his health. And so, after 10 years 
of conscientious work as a United States 
Senator, he retired with the utmost grace. 
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The news that came yesterday from Bethes- 
da showed that he knew only too well what 
the future held. 

He was not a spectacular legislator. He 
conceived it to be his task to know his 
State thoroughly, to be ever watchful for its 
welfare, and to proceed quietly with those 
measures which seemed to him to be best 
for Florida and the Nation. Few have done 
these things better than he. 

Florida has suffered a loss; the man who 
looked forward to many quiet days among 
the lakes and orange groves that he so 
loved, has gone on to greener groves. 





[From the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger] 
A GENTLEMAN SENATOR 


Invariably, when Floridians expressed 
themselves concerning Senator ANDREWS dur- 
ing his lifetime, they said: “He is a fine 
gentleman.” 

That, in essence, is the epitaph he leaves in 
the memories of his fellow Floridians. 

He was a true southern gentleman of sound 
character and genuine dignity. When he 
went to the high office of United States Sen. 
ator, he took with him a practical back- 
ground that included many years of practice 
as a lawyer, a tenure as judge of the crim- 
inal court of record of Walton County, 7 
years as assistant State attorney general, 6 
years as a circuit judge, 2 years as a State 
legislator, and 4 years as a member of the 
special State supreme court commission es- 
tablished to cope with an unusually heavy 
docket. 

Floridians knew he had been in poor health 
for many months, but his sudden death as 
the result of a heart attack came as un- 
expected news. 

He will be remembered as a citizen who 
was substantial in the fullest sense of the 
word and as a public servant who was hon- 
orable. 





[From the Winter Park (Fla.) Herald of 
September 20, 1946] 


SENATOR CHARLES O, ANDREWS 


Florida lost one of its mcst respected and 
Sincere public servants in the death of Sen- 
ator ANDREWS this week. The Senator, noted 
for his quiet and unassuming manner in pub- 
lic and private life, had upheld the highest 
traditions of his most illustricus predeces- 
sors in the United States Senate. He was 
never one to make much noise of his efforts 
in behalf of Florida and the Nation, but 
rather would he work in his quiet way to 
bring about the things which, after careful 
consideration, he thought best for his con- 
stituents. 

A man of strong convictions, Senator ANn- 
DREWS held the profound respect of his col- 
leagues in Washington, not only for his abil- 
ity as a statesman but also for his courage 
and the personal sacrifice of his health to 
carry out his responsibilities to his State and 
country. 

Many Winter Parkers and Orlandoans 
knew the Senator personally and feel deeply 
the loss of a personal friend. Thousands of 
Floridians whom he had served since 1936 
know that they have lost a representative in 
Washington on whom they could rely for 
sound advice and capable support in matters 
affecting the welfare of this State. 

From the standpoint of service to his fel- 
low man, sincerity of purpose, ar ! a life de- 
voted to high ideals of statesmanship and 
democracy. Florida lost this week its out- 
standing public servant and friend, in the 
death of Senator CuarLes O. ANDREWS, 





[From the Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times of Sep- 
tember 18, 1946] 
SENATOR ANDREWS Eepr THE CONSTITUTION 
HANDY 


During the nearly 10 years that Cuartes O. 
ANprEws, of Orlando, represented Florida in 








he United States Senate, he gained the 
respect of Congress and his constituents for 
his sincere effort to act in accordance with 
the spirit and the letter of the Constitution. 

Mr. ANDrEws, who died this morning in 
Washington of a heart attack, was little 
known in Florida in 1936 when he first won 
the Senate seat in a special election caused 
by the death of Senator Park Trammell. 
There were skeptics who thought he would be 
a radical in Congress because of his sympathy 
with the needs of elderly citizens, but from 
the beginning he filled the office with dignity 
and voted in the Senate along lines he be- 
lieved thoroughly in accord with the Consti- 
tution. 

No New Dealer, Mr. ANpDREws nevertheless 
did not hew to a strict anti-New Deal line. 
He saw some things that were good in the 
New Deal program and voted for them. Oth- 
ers he opposed quietly but firmly. He came 
into national prominence when he helped in 
the fight against President Roosevelt’s plan 
to pack the United States Supreme Court. 





[From the Pensacola (Fla.) Journal of Sep- 
tember 19, 1946] 


State SuFFers Loss 


The State of Florida suffered a distinct loss 
yesterday in the death of its senior United 
States Senator, Judge CHARLES O. ANDREWs, 

Aithough in poor health for several years, 
Judge ANbDREws stuck to his post in the Na- 
tion's Capital and quietly, but efficiently, 
wielded his influence for those things which 
he sincerely believed to be right. 

From his beginning in the service of Flor- 
ida as a bill clerk in the State senate, up 
through the years as jurist and State and 
national legislator, Judge ANDREWS served 
faithfully, conscientiously, and with an hon- 
esty of purpose which lifted him to a place 
of high esteem among the citizens of his 
native State and among his colleagues in 
Washington. 

Having lived in Walton County, where he 
was judge of the criminal court of record 
from 1912-17, Senator ANDREWS was ad- 
mired by many stanch friends in northwest 
Florida. 

Among his last official acts was to greet 
Pensacolians in the Capital to obtain in- 
creased alr service and to pledge to them his 
best efforts. As a member of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, he was an impor- 
tant personage in all naval matters. 

It is regrettable that Senator ANDREWS was 
not spared to enjoy some years of well-earned 
rest in retirement to«observe the fruits of 
his labors and to serve as an elder statesman 
to those who follow him in high public 
Office. 

[From the Fort Pierca (Fla.) News-Tribun 
of September 19, 1946] 
COMMENT OF THE NEWS 


The traditional eulogy of prominent men 
who die concerns itself usually with the 
man’s tangible accomplishments, his honors, 
and his record in public life, if any. Too 
often such bits of post mortem praise be- 
come cut and dried and follow the same 
groove. It is also difficult at the time of 
a friend’s death to say or write the things 
one wishes to express. We find ourselves, 
upon the death of Florida’s senior United 
States Senator, beset by both obstacles. 

As a native son of whom Florida should 
be proud, CHaArLEs O. ANDREWS left nothing 
to be desired. If he were unknown to you 
before he became Senator, think how many 
other conscientious and capable men who 
happen to be from another part of even 
your own State are equally unknown to you. 
And if, during his two terms as Senator, 
his public conduct in Washington was such 
that it made few headlines and we there- 
fore felt his presence less forcibly at the 
moment, remember the loudest public man 
is not always the most admirable, 
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For Senator Anprews did have his share 
of public honors. Asa lawyer, judge, teacher, 
and representative in the State legislature 
and in Congress he bore always his full share 
of the responsibility imposed on him by the 
people. 

But to this writer personally that was not 
the impressive thing about Senator AN- 
DREWS. He was first of all a man of quiet 
and kindly dignity. We met him on but 
two occasions, both brief incidents which 
we know must not have stayed in the man’s 
mind much longer than they lasted, but 
they did in curs. The first time was some 
4 or 5 years before he became Senator at a 
time when his duties kept him much in Tal- 
lahassee, although his home and family 
were in Orlando. His eldest son and this 
writer happened to be classmates and fra- 
ternity brothers at the university, which is 
where we met “the Judge.” On that occa- 
sion he was driving through to Orlando and 
offered a lift that far toa youth headed home 
to Fort Pierce. 

We were sensible of the honor of a 3- or 
4-hour night drive and conversation with 
the distinguished gentleman, and being the 
rawest of callow college boys sought fever- 
ishly to make a fine impression. In retro- 
spection the effort could scarcely have been 
less than noticeable, it seems to us now, but 
the Judge never let on he thought so. 

His conversational contributions gave the 
impression of a man who talks with an equal 
in dignity and judgment. We forget the 
subjects we discussed during that evening, 
but we will never forget the man with whom 
we talked. We couldn’t have dcined the 
reasons, but from that hour on the Judge 
had a steady admirer. 

The other cccasion was after he became 
Senator and when he visited Fort Pierce 
briefly one afternoon. During that visit we 
met him on the street and exchanged greet- 
ings, and saw once more the tall old gentle- 
man, somewhat frail in appearance but 
warm and kindly, and still with the air of 
scholarly dignity. 

Warm kindliness and quiet dignity may 
be old-fashioned qualities these days. In a 
tough, cynical and catch-as-catch-can world, 
such a man may miss a lot of the earthly 
things we all seek, but we suspect he gains 
much that the rest of us miss. And we feel 
certain the world loses a lot when a gentle- 
man of the old school passes from our midst. 
We personally honor Senator ANDREws for 
the mark he made as a very human individ- 
ual, 

ROLLIN L. ROGERs. 


—_—— 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times of 
September 19, 1946] 
SENATOR ANDREWS 
Senator Cuarres O. ANDREWS, who diced yes- 
terday after a long illness, was a superior 
Senator and conscientious public servant. 
In his actions he was motivated by a desire 
to serve his State and Nation the best he 
could. 


[From the Lakeland (Fia.) Ledger of 
September 20, 1946} 
ANDREWS BOULEVARD 
Long before Senator ANpbREws died some of 
the leading citizens of Orlando and Winter 
Park got together and planned for dedication 
of Mills Street, the Orlando-Winter Park line, 
as Andrews Boulevard, the Orlando Sentinel 
relates. The plan was kept from Senator 
ANDREWS because his friends in the two ad- 
joining communities wanted to surprise him. 
President Truman was to dedicate the 
thoroughfare during a visit at Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, last year. But the Presi- 
dent didn’t get to make the visit. However, 
dedication by the President is still the plan, 
since there is some indication he may visit 
Rollins sometime within the next few 
months. 
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During an interview with the President in 
his White House office last June we wers 
much impressed by the sincerity of his praise 
for Senator ANDREws. He said he regarded 
the Florida Senator as one of the most excel- 
lent gentlemen he had ever known, and he 
expressed anxiety over Senator ANpDREws’ fail- 
ing health. It was the President who 
brought up mention of the Senator. 

Senator ANDREWS gave the President loyal 
support, and since they were such good 
friends, it would be most fitting if the Presi- 
dent should be the one to dedicate Mills 
Street as Andrews Boulevard. 

How unfortunate that the dedication could 
not be arranged before Senator ANDREWS’ 
death. Such an expression from the citi- 
zens of his own home area would have en- 
riched the golden hue of his sunset period. 


[From the Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel 
of September 23, 1946] 
Last TrisuTz TO SENATOR ANDREWS 

Orlando, the State, and the Nation yester- 
day paid final tribute to the late Senator 
CHARLES OSCAR ANDREWS. 

The First Presbyterian Church, of which 
he was a member and an elder, was packed 
with persons from all walks of life. 

‘There were senatorial colleagues, members 
of the congressional delegation, the governor, 
city cfficials, State legislators, life-long 
friends, young people he had befriended and 
helped, bankers, and laborers. 

It was a fitting tribute to a man who 
walked humbly through life, serving and 
helping to the best of his ability almost to 
the hour of his death. 

Orlando, the State, and the Nation will 
miss him. 





What Became of the $5,270,000,000 of 
1946 and Prior Years’ War Department 
Balance of Funds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on February 21, 1947, Maj. Gen. 
George J. Richards, then budget officer 
of the War Department, testified before 
the War Department Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee—see 
pages 169-170 of hearings on 1948 mili- 
tary appropriation bill—that the War 
Department had unliquidated obligations 
on July 1, 1946, of $5,270,883,316. These 
obligations were incurred in pursuance 
of and covered by appropriations made 
by Congress for 1946 and prior fiscal 
years. 

General Richards testified at that time 
that a critical review had been rade 
which indicated “that the amount of firm 
obligations as of June 30, 1946, after all 
adjustments had been made, will approx- 
imate $3,700,000,000.” So, according to 
General Richards’ statement, the status 
of 1946 and prior years’ funds was as fol- 
lows on June 30, 1946: 

First. Available for expenditure from 
appropriations for 1946 and prior years’ 
funds, $5,270,000,000. 

Second. Required to meet unliquidated 
obligations for 1346 and prior years, 
$3,700,000,060. 
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Obligations for 1946 and prior years 
might mean anything, from a building 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract to a war 
claim of a foreign government. 

CONGRESS RESCINDS $1,400,000,000 

As a result of this and other testimony 
and upon recommendation of my sub- 
committee, the 1947 War Department ap- 
propriation bill contained a rescission of 
$1,100,000,000 of 1946 and prior years’ 
appropriations, which was later in- 
creased to $1,400,000,000. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE BALANCE OF THIS $5,270, 
000,000 1946 AND PRIOR YEARS’ FUNDS 

I have been working on this matter for 
more than 2 years with one object in 
view, that of making the War Depart- 
ment account for whatever moneys they 
have expended or will expend of this tre- 
mendous sum, and to itemize the “un- 
liquidated obligations” that made up this 
$3,700,000,000. The War Department 
claimed these funds were required to pay 
war debts incurred in 1946 and prior 
years’ funds. Whenever I tried to find 
out what they were doing or were going 
to do with this money the atmosphere 
around the Pentagon building where 
they were supposed to keep this informa- 
tion looked like an Oklahoma dust storm 
during an early morning London fog cov- 
ered by a wartime Army smoke screen. 
I did learn however that they built a 
new Army theater in Hawaii at a cost of 
$789,000. The story was given out that 
this building was erected with post ex- 

and other nonappropriated 

funds. An investigation shows that onky 
$102,000 of this amount was not appro- 
priated funds and that $687,000 was paid 
out of 1846 and prior years’ appropriated 
funds. Tripler Hospital and the build- 
ings that go with it, erected under the 
War Powers Act at Honolulu at a cost of 
$36,060,000 plus, were built out of “1946 
and prior years’ funds.” Of these 1946 
and prior years’ funds, $46,500,000 were 
allocated to Alaska for housing and other 
projects which were discussed by me re- 
cently more in detail. There was re- 
rved and listed as unliquidated obliga- 
tions against 1946 and prior years’ ap- 
propriations the sum of $200,006,000 for 
portal-to-portal pay. There was set 
aside as unliquidated obligations approx- 
imately $261,000,000 for Army of the 
Philippines to be used for guerrillas’ pay. 
While a great many guerillas did good 
work while Japan occupied the Philip- 
pines, it was a notorious fact that thou- 
sands of these guerrillas who if they did 
not cooperate with Japan certainly did 
not cooperate with us, yet are now ask- 
ing for pay. 

It will be recalled that the War De- 
partment requested and Congress wrote 
into the various appropriaticn bills 
transfer clauses allowing the War De- 

aritment to transfer funds from one 
to the other. I opposed these 

auses strenuously and in each 

instance was overruled. I have an item- 
ized statement consisting of 21 pages, 
which pages are 17 inches long and 14 
inches wide, giving a detailed statement 
and break-down of this $5,270,090,000 of 
“1946 and prior years’ funds.” It took me 
almost 2 years to obtain this statement 
despite the fact that I had the best in- 
vestigators that could be obtained work- 
ing on these items. I did not obtain this 


detailed information until after Major 
General Arnold was appointed budget 
officer, General Arnold has cooperated 
with me 100 percent and I now have a 
detailed accounting of every dollar of 
this vast sum. 

SUMMARY AND FINAL RESULT 


First. February 21, 1947, in testifying 
before our committee, Maj. Gen. George 
J. Richards maintained and insisted that 
of the $5,270,000,000 available out of 
1946 and prior years’ funds at least $3,- 
700,000,000 would be required to meet 
unliquidated obligations. After some 
time he finally conceded that the House 
could de-obligate and rescind $1,100,- 
000,000 of the principal sum. When the 
bill went to the Senate I believe he stated 
that $300,000,000 more could be re- 
scinded, still maintaining that at least 
$3,700,000 plus would be required to meet 
this unliquidated obligation. 

Second. Here is the final result, ac- 
cording to the detailed statement as fur- 
nished me by General Arnold: On July 
1, 1948, $3,000,785,444 will have been re- 
scinded. Of the remaining $2,270,340,- 
000, $337,000,000 will have been reappro- 
priated in the 1949 bill and $912,000,000 
will have reverted to the United States 
Treasury and will no longer be available 
under the Reorganization Act. 

Third. Instead of $1,500,000,000 which 
was the maximum amount General 
Richards said would revert to the Treas- 
ury, $3,912,785,000 will revert to the 
Treasury either by rescission or under 
the Reorganization Act. 

Fourth. Instead of spending $3,700,- 
000,000 as stated by General Richards for 
unliquidated obligations there will actu- 
ally have been spent only $1,358,000,000. 
WHY DID THE PRESIDENT FAIL TO SHOW THIS 

$5,270,000,000 OF 1946 AND PRIOR AVAILABLE 

FUNDS IN THE BUDGET SUBMITTED TO CON- 

GRESS? 

The War Department budget officers 
in testifying before cur committee made 
the unqualified admission that this $5,- 
270,000,000 of 1946 and prior years’ ap- 
propriations, which was available for ex- 

enditure and could have been drawn out 
of the Treasury and at least $3,700,000,- 
000 of which it was claimed would be 
drawn out of the Treasury for unliqui- 
dated obligations, was not shown in the 
condensed budget which the President 
through his Budget Bureau sent down to 
the committee of 102, which is the Con- 
gressional Budget Committee that fixes 
the appropriation ceiling. Col. E. B. 
Gallant, executive officer of the budget 
division, and the entire financial man- 
agement group of the War Department 
appeared before my committee on April 
1, 1948. I handed him the condensed 
budget for 1948 which the President sent 
down to the Congressional Budget Com- 
mittee and which was used by that com- 
nittee in fixing the appropriation ceil- 
ing. On page 232 we find the following 
testimony: 

Mr. ENGEL. Now just where is there shown 
in this book (referring to this budget) un- 
obligated or unliquidated obligations of $5,- 
270,000,000? Where is that reflected in this 
book? 

Colonel GALLANT. I am not familiar with 
the book 

Mr. Ercrr. The amount should be in the 
unliquidated obligations. 

Colonel GALLANT. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. ENGEL. The total amount for the mili- 
tary activities only show $2,250,000,000. 

Colonel GALLANT. Yes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Where is that $5,270,000.000 
unliquidated obligations shown in this book? 
I would like to have it shown to me, 

Colonel GALLANT. You will not find the 
$5,270,000,000 in that book. 

Again— 

Mr. ENGEL. The Budget Bureau submitted 
to the committee of 102, which consists of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and the Appropriations Committee of the 
two Houses, a budget, upon which that com- 
mittee fixed a ceiling for the 1948 budget. 
Is that right? 

Colonel GALLANT. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. And that $5,270,009,000 is not 
on this sheet? 

Colonel GALLANT. No, sir. 

Mr. ENGEL. If they were unliquidated ob- 
ligations, then you would be called upon to 
liquidate those obligations with money out 
of the United States Treasury? 

Colonel GALLANT. That is correct. 


The record speaks for itself. It is in- 
conceivable that the President of the 
United States should fail to show these 
liabilities in the budget sent down to the 
committee of 102, 


Are the Government’s Terms for the 
Belasco Theater a Farce? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I wish to include an editorial en- 
titled ‘““Theater for Washington,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning, June 19, 1948, and a letter cap- 
tioned ‘‘Belasco Theater” from the same 
newspaper. It appears that after its 
brave words about making the Belasco 
Theater available, the Truman adminis- 
tration is offering it on terms which no 
responsible businessman would accept: 

THEATER FOR WASHINGTON 


With the passing of the National Theater 
into limbo or filmdom, the Capital of the 
United States will be without a single legiti- 
mate playhouse. The one structure which 
can more or less speedily be reconverted to 
remedy this lack is the old Belasco Theater, 
facing Lafayette Park. The Public Buildings 
Administration has announced that it will 
receive bids for the rental of this structure. 
But the terms under which bids have been 
invited afford scant hope that the recon- 
version will become a reality. Elsewhere on 
this page a correspondent analyzes in some 
detail the defects of these terms from the 
point of view of those interested in keeping 
the legitimate stage alive in Washington. We 
agree with him that the offer of the Public 
Buildings Administration to make the Belasco 
available will be no more than an empty 
gesture unless that agency acts to make pri- 
vate operation of the theater feasible and to 
insure that it will actually be operated in 
the interest of the community’s cultural life. 

There is no doubt at all that the people of 
Washington will support a theater which 
offers them first-class theatrical fare and 
which offcrs its tickets for sale on the non- 
discriminatory or American plan. Several 
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commercial entrepreneurs have expressed 
lively interest in operating such a theater 
here. So has the American National Theater 
and Academy, which, through the Washing- 
ton Art Center Association, has done much 
toward inducing the Government to make 
the Belasco available. ANTA is perhaps pe- 
culiarly qualified to meet the drama needs of 
the National Capital. It was chartered in 
1935 by Congress for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in the drama and bringing to 
ali Americans their heritage of the past, the 
pest of the present, and to aid the develop- 
ment of better drama in the future through 
itsacademy. Many of the most distinguished 
American dramatists, actors, and producers 
are among its officers and directors. Wash- 
ington would be an ideal home for ANTA, 
And ANTA would be an ideal custodian of a 
Washington theater. 

t was Washington’s need which prompted 
the Public Buildings Administration to offer 
the Belasco for rent. That need should not 
now be ignored in the selection of a tenant. 
It is a far more important consideration 
u 
e 





than the amount of income which the Gov- 

rnment can glean from the lease. It merits, 
indeed, on the part of the Government which 
has its site here, affirmative and sympathetic, 
and generous help. 


—— 


BELASCO THEATER 


The Federal Government paid $400,000 for 
the Belasco Theater and grounds. Under the 
proposal as drawn and advertised by the 
Public Buildings Administration the Gov- 
ernment in effect most generously offers to 
lease the Belasco for at least a year. In re- 
turn for this a theatrical producer willing to 
bring theater—legitimate theater—to the 
Nation’s Capital for a democratic audience 
must invest approximately $400,000 to re- 
store the theater to operating condition. 

To put it mildly this is to make a farce of 
any prospect of theater in the near future. 
It appears that every possible obstacle to 
make the restoration and operation of this 
theater unreasonably hard and unrewarding 
has been incorporated into the proposals for 
bids. 

Since the property will continue to be 
owned by the Federal Government the pro- 
posal should stipulate that the Belasco should 
and must be open to all. A clause should 
also have been written into it stipulating 
that the Belasco must be used only for the- 


ater production, i. e., legitimate theater, 
opera, ballet, concerts, etc., but not as a 
movie house. This was not done. 


Constitution Hall is furnished Federal 
Steam for heat, though Negro artists are 
barred from performing there. The prospec- 
tive Belasco tenant is faced with the heavy 
and needless cost of installing his own heat- 
ing plant—a tremendous investment and to- 
tally unnecessary since the building could 
continue to be heated as at present, the ten- 
ant paying for this, of course. 

J. G. FRAIN, 
Executive Secretary, Washington Art 
Center Association, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, 





Let Us Oil for Peace as Weil as Oil for 
War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
E J Vy 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 5 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
probably no single industry that con- 
tribut as much to the well-being of 
humanity as does the petroleum industry. 





Think of the heart of tropical jungles, 
mountain fastnesses, luscious valleys— 
as yet undeveloped—because of the lack 
of highways and modern transportation. 

Think of the darkness which for cen- 
turies enveloped the earth when the 
sun went down in the evening. The only 
light then known was the tallow candle 
or the little wick floating on a piece of 
wood in a vessel that burned olive oil. 

Think of Abraham Lincoln—studying 
his “reader” lying on the floor in the 
light given off by the logs burning in 
the fireplace. 

Think of the impetus given civilization 
when the American petroleum industry 
furnished oil for the lamps of China and 
then sold the Chinese little tin lamps for 
a couple pennies apiece in which to burn 
American-produced oil, and brought the 
teeming millions of China’s people into 
the light of knowledge, truth, and mod- 
ern civilization. 

Ponder on the fact that even today, 
wherever on the face of the earth candles 
are still used, they are now made of para- 
fine—a byproduct of the great world of 
petroleum and of petroleum products. 

Visualize modern America. Thousands 
upon thousands of miles of railroads with 
millions of tons of food, fuel, clothing, 
medicine, household goods, and enormous 
quantities of other necessities—roaring 
across the country day and night, pow- 
ered by Diesel-oil engines and oil-fired 
locomotives. CGasoline tractors plowing 
and cultivating cur farm lands. Crops 
harvested—stored, processed, and trans- 
ported in great trains of motor carriers 
from the farm sides to our cities. 

Now, let’s go back only a few years. 
Without the products of petroleum, our 
national defense would have been blocked 
on land, on the sea, and in the air, and 
it will redound to the everlasting giory 
of the oil industry for its superb perform- 
ance during World War II which 
brought victory to the Allied Nations. 

I could go on for hours telling what 
petroleum burning in furnaces or in in- 
ternal-combustion engines has done for 
civilization in furnishing the fuel for 
powering motor cars, barges, boats, air- 
planes, and oceangoing vessels. 

I want, however, to tell what the pe- 
troleum industry in America, in addition 
to the benefits which have come out of 
its development, is doing to support a 
modern government in every facet of vast 
activities and at all levels of operation— 
merely through the payment of taxes to 
manage its indebtedness and pay the cost 
of its manifold services. Ponder on the 
following contributions to the well-being 
of society paid by the petroleum in- 
dustry: 

Hundreds of millions annually in lease- 
holds on lands yet to be developed. 

Hundreds of millions in royalty onland 
now producing oils. 

Hundreds of millions in wages, salaries, 
commissions, and other income to all 
Classes of workers. 

All of the above are subject to Federal 
and State income taxes at established 
rates cf taxation. 

Additionally thereto are paid: 

Millions of dollars for auto licenses 
which would never be collected were it 
not for American gasoline production. 
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Millions of dollars in taxes on gas sta- 
tions, garages, repair plants, tank cars 
on railroads, oil pipe lines, on scores of 
other small industries, paint shops, and 
what not for which there would be no 
need if gasoline and lubricating oil were 
not available for their operation. 

This was made evident to all during 
the war when gas Was rationed—and 
even the wayside restaurants were 
obliged to shut their doors—for the dura- 
tion. 

It might well be said that all taxes 
paid by the entire automobile industry 
on their real and personal property—the 
Federal and State income taxes paid by 
the great automobile manufacturers— 
the manufacturers of auto parts—glass, 
tires, paint—as well as the income taxes 
paid by all the labor employed in that 
tremendous industry, are inevitably 
bound up with the ability of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry to continue to 
produce an ever-increasing and adequate 
supply of motor fuel and lubricants—at 
reasonable prices for use by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let us for the moment consider the 
prices paid for sundry commodities—in- 
cluding gasoline—as reported by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
Wholesale Commodity Index, 1$26=100— 
as contrasted with prices prevailing in 
September of 1946: 














ee Septem: | March 
Commodity ber 1946 1948 
Hides and leather................- 141.6 185. 6 
Ferm producis............... 154.3 | 186.0 
DOs kei ne ‘ 131.9 | 173.58 
All commodities vais 124.0 | 161.4 
Meta! and metal products... 114.2] 156.5 
PE Oana ec eoues pared 125.7 | 149.0 
Housefurnishings..........-- ; 113.6 | 142.1 
Chemical products_......-- US. 4 136. 1 
Petroleum products_........-- 73.0 121.8 





Source: U.S, Departmer 


t of Labor, 


From the foregoing it becomes evident 
that while with the exception of chem- 
icals, the price of which decreased some- 
what, all other products skyrocketed to 
new high levels, the price of petroleum 
products as a whole in 1946 was only 
73 percent of the price in the base period, 
or a decrease of 27 percent. 

Let uS now review the retail price 
indices on 1935-39 base, and contrast 
those with the retail price of gasoline 
in the months of June i946 and March 
1948 (1923=100): 


Wwwrm ow 


Gasolin 





Thus it becomes further evident that 
even at retail price levels of June 1946, 
the price of gasoline was but 67 percent 
of the base period while food rose to 116 
percent, and the combined index of all 
retail prices rose to 108.2. 

Let us now review the figures showing 
the cost of gasoline and the tax per gal- 
lon over the last 25-year period in order 
to disclose that while the price of gaso- 
line was dropping each year that the 
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taxes On gasoline were constantly in- 
creased, wiping out all savings to con- 
sumers effected by the petroleum indus- 
try: 

Prices as of Jan. 1 


| Service sta- 
tion price 
per gallon, 

including tax 


} 


prices, 50 leading cities, 


Thus it becomes very evident that 
while gasoline prices excluding taxes 
1ave fallen more than 50 percent in the 
ist 25 years increased taxes now levied 
yn gasoline have wiped out all savings in 
zasoline prices made by American petro- 
eum industry in the past 15 years. 

Remove the shackles that bind the in- 
dustry if you would have more and still 
cheaper gasoline. It’s the tax that loads 
the price, for gasoline itself is basically 
cheaper than any other commodity 
listed, 

It is to be further remembered also 
that during the time the petroleum in- 
dustry was cutting gasoline prices in half, 
the millions of workers employed in the 
petroleum industry were receiving short- 
er work hours per day—shorter work 
week, and new and higher social secue 
rity benefits, and tremendously increased 
wage scales. 

At the same time the direct taxes levied 
against producers were increased both in 
rates and in gross amount collected as is 
evident from the following table as re- 
ported by the United States .Treasury 
Department: 

Receipts from special Federal petroleum tazes 
in calendar year 1947 

igang ses (a a 

78, 649, 309. 01 

18, 029, 960. 60 


] 
] 
C 
] 


PD eiicccitrnukeomds -. 552,029, 389. 84 
Authority: 


The $552,029,.389.84 enumerated above 
is not inclusive of taxes paid by the pe- 
troleum industry to city, county, and 
State governments on their plants, struc- 
tures, pipe lines as real or personal prop— 
erty taxes. 

Neither does it include capital stock, 
ral income and a Veritable 
host of other taxes running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which are 

uid annually by and through the petro- 

ry to the State and Federal 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


State and Fed 


bove special taxes amount- 

1an $552,000,000 are also 

the license fees paid for 

license plates on trucks, automobiles— 

license and mercantile fees and taxes 

paid on service and sales stations—by 

both themselves and subsidiary owners 

eds of thousands of gas sta- 

tions which abound on every hand 
throughout the United States. 

In discussing the need for and justice 

that would accrue from the equalization 


of the tax burden, Woodrow Wilson once 
stated: 

In a country of great industries such as 
this—it ought to be easy to distribute the 
burdens of taxation without making them 
anywhere bear too heavily—or too exclu- 
sively—upon any one set of persons or un- 
dertakings. 


Review that statement by the eminent 
educator, author, historian, scholar, and 
President, Woodrow Wilson, in the light 
of the fact that more than 25 years after 
his demise we find the petroleum in- 
dustry burdened by the payment of 
more than 200 different and individual 
tax payments—to Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Federal taxes paid by the petroleum in- 


State taxes, licenses, etc 
Local taxes, licenses, etc 


Total of taxes paid 


This list comprehends the greatest 
conceivable variety of tax payments. It 
pictorializes an almost inconceivabie list 
illustrating a great multiplicity of taxes 
and the imposition of a duplication of 
taxation. 

They enumerate as of the date com- 
piled from 182,651 taxing jurisdictions, 
and give positive evidence for a pressing 
need for revision, coordination, and tax 
controls over the present unjust, un- 
economic, unsystematic, wasteful, and 
unduly expensive methods of taxation 
now being imposed upon a single indus- 
try. 

Add to all of the above the income 
taxes paid by approximately 1,250,000 
employees—with a pay roll of nearly 
$3,000,000,000, and you begin to get a 
true insight into the taxes paid by the 
oil producers of the United States. 

Americans today own and operate 
about three-fourths of all the motorcars 
in the world, as well as about one-half 
of all the railroads. Likewise it is one 
of the greatest industrial nations. 

Without the petroleum industry there 
would be no motorcars, no concrete high- 
ways, nor superhighways. 

Man would be tied to his home. So- 
cial intercourse, trade, and commerce 
would fall to the level of Colonial days. 

Think of modern American industry 
giving up its fuel and its lubricants. 

Our homes with their central heating 
plants cold for want of furnace oil. 

Our railroads dependent upon coal 
and wood to steam the locomotives. 
Water transportation, either abandoned 
or relying chiefly upon draft animals, to 
power the barges. 

America must be oiled for peace just 
as surely as it must be oiled for war. 

To encourage the further development 
of the American oil industry, every en- 
couragement ought to be extended here 
at home to the development of new oil 
fields and greater proven reserves to in- 
sure our supply——both in peace as well 
as in war. 

The National 
must lift the 
taxation from the 
American industry. 

It ought to proceed to see that the 
petroleum industry is provided with an 
abundance of rigs, pumps, drills, steel 


Congress should and 
enormous overburden of 
back of this basic 
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casings, tank cars, pipe lines, and all 
things necessary to its future develop- 
ment—in adequate quantities and at 
reasonable prices. 

Such action should be taken at once— 
to insure not alone the national wartime 
economy, but the future development of 
our national life—now inseparably 
bound with the well-being of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry as a whole, 

Since America is the hope of the world, 
to keep America strong should be the 
prime objective. This can best be 
achieved by aiding, not hindering an in- 
dustry which has done and is doing so 
much to accomplish this result. 


John Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. JoHN THomas, late a Senator from 
the State of Idaho 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the early 
seventies when Kansas was considered 
more or less a new country—inhabited 
mostly by Indians and buffaloes—a boy, 
JOHN THOMAS, was born to sturdy pioneer 
settlers in Phillips County, Kans., in 
1874, 

This lad grew up to know the rigors of» 
frontier life and struggled unceasingly 
for an education. His love of adventure 
took him farther west where he became 
a well-known figure in Idaho. There he 
made his home until his death on No- 
vember 10, 1945. 

JoHN THomas demonstrated and took 
advantage of one of the greatest heri- 
tages of Americanism, the opportunity 
for an individual to make good on his 
own. From his meager beginnings he 
took to farming and eventually became 
a successful banker and large-scale live- 
stock raiser. He became interested in 
politics and served as chairman of the 
Idaho Republican State central commit- 
tee for 4 years. He was also a member 
of the Repudiican National Committee. 

JOHN THOMAS was appointed to the 
United States Senate in June 1928. Fol- 
lowing this he was elected to the office in 
November 1928 to succeed Senator Frank 
Gooding for a term ending March 3, 
1933. gain he was appointed to the 
Senate in 1940 to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Borah. Later he was elected and 
reelected. Senator THOMAS’ success, 
coupled with a wide knowledge of Idaho’s 
agriculture, mining, and livestock in- 
dustry, made him a valuable man not 
only to the State of Idaho but to the en- 
tire West during the several terms he 
served in the Senate. From a political 
angle the Republican Party lost an out- 
standing and far-sighted leader when 
Senator THomas answered “the last roll 
call.” He was married to Florence John- 
son, who dicd in 1943. An only child, 
Mrs. C. Wayland Brooks, survives. 








Clifford J. Durr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
30th of this month the public service will 
lose one of the most devoted public serv- 
ants who have ever served the people of 
this country. I refer to Mr. Clifford J. 
Durr, at present a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. With a 
singular devotion to the public interest, 
he has served his Government for many 
years, and the public service will be im- 
measurably the poorer following his res- 
ignation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp some data concerning his service. 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

E2ter BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CLIFFORD 

JUDKINS DURR 

Mr. Durr was born in Montgomery, Ala., 
March 2, 1699. He attended the University 
of Alabama, where his education was inter- 
rupted by a short period of service in the 
United States Army in 1918. He received 
his A. B. degree from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1919 and the following year went to 
Oxford University, Oxford, England, as a 
Rhedes scholar, where he received his degree 
in jurisprudence in 1922. Mr. Durr is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Krppa and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. Durr 
was admitted to the Alabama Bar in 1923 
and to the Wisconsin Bar 2 years later, 
After practicing law for 10 vears, first in 
Montgomery, Ala., then in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and later in Birmingham, Ala., he entered 
the Government service in 1933 as a member 
of the legal division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. A few years later he 
was made assistant general counsel of that 
organization. His first duties there related 
to the recapitalization of banks following the 
banking collapse of the early thirties. Later 
he became chief of the litigation section and 
in 1940, upon the organization of the Defense 
Plant Corporation, he became its general 
counsel and was later made a director. He 
was also vice president and director of the 
Rubber Reserve Company from 1940 to 1941. 

On October 138, 1941, he was nominated by 
President Roosevelt for a 7-year term as a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission and was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate‘on October 29. He is at the present time 
serving as a member of the FCC. 

In 1926 he married Virginia Heard Foster, 
of Birmingham, They have four daughters, 


[From the Birmingham News-Age-Herald of 
September 1, 1946} 
ALABAMIAN FILLING IMFORTANT NicHe IN 
GOVERNMENT SET-UP 
(By Marguerite Johnston) 
WASHINGTON, August 31.—Rangy, decep- 
tively casual of manner, Cliff Durr, of Ala- 
bama, is one of the big men of Washington— 
a part of that inner core which holds to- 
gether and gives direction to that vast, flux- 
ing organism known as the United States 
Government. 


He is one of the five Federal communica- 
tions commissioners. 
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Born in Montgomery, variously a farmer, 
Rhodes scholar to Oxford, lawyer, and Gov- 
ernment official. Durr must look like the 
epitome of American masculinity to visiting 
Britishers. His long, relaxed body looks at 
ease, but never really settled in the chair 
behind his desk. Desk and chair are for 
him merely a base of operations out of which 
to move and to act. 

To him the FCC is not a comfortable, 
well red-taped-up bureau, but a vigorous 
organization meant to bring the best pos- 
sible performance out of America’s radio 
stations, television laboratories, and tele- 
phone and telegraph services. 

The FCC—in the war just past and now 
in peace—reguilates, guides, sets the policy 
for American communications. In war, the 
job was one of guarding the national se- 
curity, detecting threats to that security. 
In peace, the job is to promote sound growth 
in all fields of communication for the best 
good of the American people. 

All these things interest Clifford Durr 
genuinely. And as a result, he does things 
that Washington remembers. 

In depression days, when he was with the 
RFC, he helped organize the bank recapitalli- 
zation plan. 

When war loomed, he originated the De- 
fense Plant Corporation idea. 

When war ended, and big-time radio sta- 
tions flooded the FCC with frequency mod- 
ulation applications, it was Durr, who 
launched and won the fight to hold space 
on the spectrum cpen for the returning Vet- 
eran who hopes to enter this new field of 
radio against the already established radio 
stations. 

Versed in the ways of Washington, Durr 
comes from a background of solid Alabama 
faintly spiced with the exotic. 

His father was John Wesley Durr, of the 
Montgomery wholesale drug business. ‘‘De- 
spite that name,’’ Commissicner Durr Says, 
“he was a Presbyterian.” 

Mrs. Durr was Lucy Judkins, of Elmore, 
County, an interesting person who had spent 
part of her childhocd in South America where 
her parents had gone after the War Betwecn 
the States. 

Clifford Durr was born in Montgomery in 
1899, and went to Miss Gussie Wocdruf’s 
school and to Starke’s University School. 

He got an A. B. from the University of 
Alatama in 1919. “I wasn’t very distin- 
guished,” Durr insists. “I wasn’t even on 
the football team. It seems to me that I 
liked to cance on the Warrior River mostly.” 

But his record was enough to earn him a 
Rhodes scholarship to Oxford. 

During college he took time cut for the 
Army of World War I—60 days spent largely 
in the last O. C.S. 

Out of college, and with the Rhodes schol- 
arship not yet in pocket, he decided to apply 
his intelilgence to farming. 

“I had always liked farm life,” he says. 
“Or thought I did.” 

Cotton was 40 cents a pound at that time, 
and Durr went to work for Will Howard 
Smith, of Autauga County, one of the few 
Alabamians at that time who had an agri- 
cultural education. The firm was McQueen- 
Smith Farming Co., with 5,000 acres of land 
farmed as a business. 

“T started out as a plowhand,” he remem- 
bers, “and after a while became a straw 
boss, 

“I plowed several months, and then got to 
be a mechanic, veterinarian, and carpenter. 
When it was too wet to plow, we'd work the 
sawmill.” 

Durr gets an affectionate look in his eyes 
when he remembers “the silos on the edge 
of the Alabama River—I helped to build 
them.” 

But gradually he decided to give up farm- 
ing. 

“It was,” he says reflectively, “rather stren- 
uous. The price of cotton and steers began 
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to tumble. And then there was a female in 
it, too. A mare mule named Belle. She was 
the “orneriest”’ mule. 

“She could so effectively express her con- 
tempt for me and my skill at the plough.” 

June to November farming was enough to 
send Durr gladsomely off to England. 

He was in the first group of Rhodes schol- 
ars to enter Oxford after the war—January 
1920. 

He studied law at Queens College. He re- 
members his law tutor. A. E. Hazel, and being 
farmed out to Jesus College for special study 
under a great legal historian. 

He had a morals tutor too. He would al- 
ways see me before long vacation and ask 
me where I was going in Europe, and when I 
got back, what the rate of exchange was. 
And he aiways asked me what size trees 
cotton grows on. 

He was on the track team 
good friends. 

And he emerged with a thorough respect 
and liking for the British people. “If I had 
stayed only 3 months,” he says, “I would have 


and made some 


left thinking they are terrible people. But 
after 2 years, I knew better.” 
He came down in July 1922, and went 


home to Alabama to work for Rushton, Cren- 
shaw & Rushton in Montgomery. Then Mr. 
Rushton ran against Listrr Hii for Congress 

“I drove him around, and that was my 
first and only political campaign,” Durr said. 
“We would drive from one place to another, 
Mr. Rushton in a brown study, thinking out 
fine and important points of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Once after a speech, Durr was standing 
at the back of the crowd and a rural gentle- 
man standing by turned and said: “Mr 
Rushton has experience. That’s what we 
need. That young feller Hirt ain’t got it.” 

“Thank you,” said Aide-de-Camp Durr, 
“Mr. Rushton will appreciate your vote.” 

“But I ain’t gonna vote for him,” 
said surprisedly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because that young felier Hritz has shuck 
my hand and asked for my vote. Mr. Rush- 
ton ain’t.” 

Milwaukee offered young Lawyer Durr a 
bid, and so after a year in Montgomery, he 
went to Wisconsin, was admitted to whe 
bar. 

After two Wisconsin winters, Durr decided 
firmly that that really wasn't the place for 
him. 

He returned to Birmingham and became 
connected with Martin, Thompson, Foster éz 
Turner. Judge Foster of the firm is now on 
the State supreme court. 

All the was corporation practice, 
much of it for the Alabama Power Co 

In 1926, he married Miss Virginia Foster. 

he Durrs now have three daughters, one 
19, a sophomore at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; one age 9, and a youngster, 6. 

The Washington phase of the Durr life 
began in 1933, spang in the middle of the 
bank: crisis. 

Durr had pulled out of the law firm in 
Birmingham, and was planning his own prac- 
tice. He and his wife had gone fishing at 
their camp in Chilton County when the call 
from the RFC in Washington came through. 

“I came to Washington to stay 1 year,” 
Durr says. “I've been here 13.” 

“Pretty dramatic days we had there. That 
was May 1933, and the depression had banks 
toppling in every direction.” 

Durr became second in command, then 
chief, of the preferred section, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and helped to or- 
ganize the bank recapitalization plan. 

The plan recapitalized more than 6,300 
banks in the United States—half of all 
those in the country at the time. 

The saving of those banks indirectly meant 
the saving of all the others, because if half 
the Nation's banks had 
would have fallen too, 


the man 








work 


failed; the others 
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“That was a billion and a quarter dollar 
program,” Durr says. “The banks saved 
ranged from the smallest ones, in which we 
put $5,000 worth of saving funds, to Chase 
National Bank which needed $50,000,000 to 
survive.” 

Once the plan was organized and function- 
ing, the job became one of administration. 

Durr then set up and headed the litiga- 
tion division of the RFC. “We had to pick 
up the wreckage of all RFC mistakes,” he 
said. 

One May morning in 1940, when war in 
Europe seemed not so far away from America 
as it once had, Durr was reading the news- 
paper and saw where President Roosevelt was 
setting up an advisory board for the national 
defense program. 

Durr recalled the American efforts to pro- 
duce munitions and armaments in World 
War I—when the Government paid bonuses 
to manufacturers to expand their works. 

“We tried to bait the manufacturers to ex- 
pand,” Durr reminds, “and when the war 
ended, we were still relying on France for 
artillery, Britain for rifles, and there was not 
an American plane in combat.” 

Durr remembered, too, his own visits to 
Germany in 1921, when he found Germans 
already talking about “next time.” 

“If they had been preparing for a new war 
ever since the last one,” he reasoned, “our 
own preparation was going to be too big a 
job for private industry to handle alone.” 

The Government, he felt, would have to 
direct and finance a thorough, widespread, 
and drastic expansion of all American indus- 
try if this country was to be only the “arsenal 
for democracy.” 

And if, he thought further, the Govern- 
ment was to put a great deal of money into 
plants, it would be criminal to scrap those 
plants after the war when peacetime produc- 
tion was sure to be needed. 

“If the Government was to provide the 
money,’“he says, “I believed that we needed a 
Government organization to keep the title to 
the plants we built and lease them to the 
manufacturers.” 

Durr called in picked men from his old 
section and his new one in the RFC, and 
together they all mapped a plan. 

Durr sold Jesse Jones on the idea of recom- 
mending the plan to Congress, and the legis- 
lation went through. 

Wright Aeronautical and Packard were the 
first companies to come in. 

Meanwhile, with big business firmness, 
William Knudsen had already set up an ar- 
rangement using a plus-profit basis. 

The RFC would finance the building of new 
wings, or assembly lines, for example. Then 
for. each aircraft engine the Army bought 
from that plant, the Army would pay the cost 
of production, allow a reasonable slice of 
profit for the company, and then pay an 
additional $300 to go toward the cost of the 
building 

The RFC 
Army paid for it, 
accepted the plant 
them. 

This system was O. K.’d, and Durr was in- 
structed to set it up legally. He mapped pro- 
cedures as instructed. Then he entered offi- 
cial protest to the RFC board, outlining all 
his original reasoning 

While all this machinery of war contract- 
ing was being formed, Wright Aeronautical 
had already gone to work on a contract using 
Durr’s Government-lease idea as approved by 
Congress. 

Then the Packard contract came up. The 
lawyer for Packard remembered the Liberty 
Motor stink of World War I. He wanted 
nothing similar for his company. 

“We simply haven’t got enough capital to 
put the money into expansion which our con- 
tract would require,” he said. “But neither 
do we want anything which would smack of 
our being given plants by the Government.” 


financed the expansion, the 
the manufacturer either 
additions or scrapped 


Durr outlined his own plan of letting the 
Government hold titles to the plant and 
lease it to Packard. Packard approved. 

“That’s against our policy,” the Defense 
Plant Corporation announced, pointing to its 
plus-profit custom. 

“But Congress approved the Government 
lease plan,” Durr and his colleagues pointed 
out. 

Douglas Aircraft, Drumond, Beech, and 
North American all came into the RFC and 
asked for contracts on the same basis as 
Packard's. 

Douglas Aircraft said frankly: “We cannot 
expand to 20 times our present size. The 
Government will have to expand us if it 
uses us. And if the Government has to put 
up the money, it should be allowed to keep 
the title.” 

One large corporation head put in the 
clinching argument. “If my Government is 
going to go Socialist after this war,” he said, 
“my one little contract on the old plus-profit 
basis won't stop it or speed it.” 

And so the plan went into affect and 
America got its expansion and its production. 

It was revolutionary in 1940. “Emil Schram 
was chairman of the RFC board,” Durr re- 
members. “He was really interested in this 
country and in the outcome of the war. He 
was a conservative who was not scared of a 
new idea. 

“That was still before Pearl Harbor, re- 
member, and you were risking your reputa- 
tion to put that much tax money into get- 
ting ready for a war that was never sup- 
posed to come. If America had not been 
attacked and had never entered the war, all 
of us would have been guilty of having thrown 
away billions of America’s dollars.” 

The first war plants were built almost by 
stealth, Durr now remembers. But once it 
became apparent that the war was on, they 
were being built on a mass-production basis. 

In his RFC office, six lawyers were having 
to do the legal work and to negotiate con- 
tracts for billions of dollars in war produc- 
tion. 

In 1941, October, he realized that his war- 
plants program was going and couldn't be 
stopped. Schram had left the RFC board. 
Durr felt that the man under whom he could 
best work was no longer on the board. And 
so—not knowing that Pearl Harbor was to 
come 2 months later—Durr accepted the 
FCC post. 

With war, the FCC expanded into a vast 
and highly technical FBI of the communi- 
cation systems. 

“The load of the war,” he says, “was on the 
technical staff. The FCC had chased down 
unlicensed operators and race-horse touts 
before the war; in war it had to find and 
silence subversive radio transmitters. The 
FCC brought in many a lost plane in the early 
stages of the war by locating its radio, and 
just before Pearl Harbor, it detected a radio 
transmitter in the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington—just before it radioed Berlin.” 

In peace the load of the FCC falls back 
upon the Commission. 

“All Commissioners act on 


everything,” 
Durr says, “but naturally each man gets into 


things which interest him most. Radio 
broadcasting is mine. I understand broad- 
casting and the regulation of utilities, and 
now we have the vast backlog of applications 
for new stations and new-type broadcasting 
which gathered during the war.” 

FM and television are the new fields in his 
line. “We want to hold 20 percent of the 
frequency-modulation frequencies in abey- 
ance,” he said. “The applications have 
flowed in from established stations through- 
out the war, but it would not be fair to let 
the spectrum be filled immediately by sta- 
tions who can afford to go into FM production 
immediately. 

“That 20 percent is being held for boys in 
service, who, when they finally get their feet 
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on the ground, hope to compete for station 
space on the FM spectrum, and for newcomers 
who cannot afford to apply now and absorb 
the losses “until the public has bought FM 
sets.” 

For a station to go into FM production, it 
will have to absorb $30,000 to $40,000 a year 
losses for 3 years. 

“If the standard broadcasting stations gob. 
ble up the frequencies now, when the sets do 
get out, no newcomers can enter the field,” 
Durr said. 

The FCC must renew license on established 
stations, but first must check to see that the 
station has maintained the level of service to 
the public which it promised in its original 
application. 

It must guide FM certifications to be sure 
that standard stations do not corner FM per- 
mits and then continue to give only standard 
broadcasts. 

The FCC has television, radar, interna- 
tional cable, and wireless to look after. 

“Television is already in operation in New 
York,” Durr points out, “but the problem for 
the television industry to lick now is more 
economic than technical. A Grade A movie 
costs millions to produce. Try to match that 
for the public with a one-shot television 
show.” 

Television is good so far for sports events, 
major news events such as the opening of 
UNO Security Council and the like. It is a 
substitute neither for motion pictures nor 
radio. 

“Television has to be good enough to 
command attention,” Durr points out. “You 
can leave a radio on for 3 hours, and do 
housework or wash the car at the same 
time. To get anything out of a television 
show, you have to sit down and watch. 
This is one of the problems for the industry 
to work out.” 

A radio lack, Durr feels, is community par- 
ticipation. A newspaper is a part of its 
community and State, an institution. 

“Radio in many sections,’ Durr says, 
“has ignored the potentialities of the re- 
spective communities. There are few towns 
so bankrupt of talent that they could not 
be drawn upon for radio programs. Tal- 
ented young people leave the Southern 
States to go to New York or Hollywood to 
find a place to use their talents. Radio could 
fill that need. Local shows could be good 
enough to compete with network shows, 
if the local stations throughout the country 
tried. 

“Each community has local problems which 
could be discussed in as interesting a way 
as that of the Town Meeting of the Air 
on national and international problems.” 


[From the Washington Post of April 15, 1948] 
PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


CLIFFORD JUDKINS DURR AMONG FOREMOST 
CRITICS OF GOVERNMENT'S LOYALTY PROGRAM 
Clifford Judkins Durr, Federal Communi- 

cations Commissioner and vigorous opponent 

of the President’s loyalty test program, 
comes from rebel stock. 

In fact, the Judkinses were so unrecon- 
structed after the War Between the States 
that rather than tolerate the Damyankees, 
this Confederate family emigrated to Brazil. 
The Judkinses thought the better of it and 
after 5 years returned. 

Except for that heritage, though, there 
was nothing—superficially, at least—in the 
early career of tall, angular Cliff Durr that 
indicated he’d turn out to be a stormy petrel 
and New Dealer. 


NATIVE OF ALABAMA 


The 49-year-old gray-haired commissioner 
was born in Montgomery, Ala. He went 
through the University of Alabama, sand- 
wiching World War I service in between his 
undergraduate education. Cliff was a studi- 








ous fellow and spent 3 years at Oxford Uni- 
versity as a Rhodes scholar, acquiring his 
law degree in the meanwhile. 

He returned to the United States in 1922, 
went into law for the next 10 years, and was 
a corporation lawyer when he joined the Gov- 
ernment service in 1933, starting the legal 
division of RFC. For 8 years Durr moved 
onward and upward in Government service, 
put except for those who knew him inti- 
mately in the Defense Plant Corporation, or 
other RFC activities, he was certainly not 
regarded as a rebel, 

In 1941 he was nominated by the late Pres- 

nt Roosevelt for a 7-year term to the FCC, 
as a matter of strict orthodox politics. An 
Alabama man was going out as Commis- 
sioner, so it was simple politics, to replace 
him with an Alabamian. 

stepped into the FCC cold on the 
t, but quickly became hot. He took a 
ling role in defending Goodwin Watson 
end William Dedd when Congress tried to 
ire these two former FCC Officials by legisla- 
The Supreme Court overruled 





Dur 


tive action. 
Congress. 


OUTSPOKEN IN OPINIONS 


In 1943 Durr plunged into a head-on fight 
with Representative E. E. Cox (Democrat of 
Georgia), charging that Cox had an ax to 
erind when the Georgian sought to investi- 
cate the FCC. As a result, Cox personally 
withdrew from the probe. 

In the communications field, Durr was out- 
spoken in his opinions which sometimes 
clashed with his fellow Commissioners, and 
sometimes with spokesmen of industry, but 
at all times Durr was eager and ready to 
debate the issue in public. Durr is an effec- 
tive speaker—southern accent and all—and 
he believes a public official should expose 
himself to public questions. 

Of late, Durr has been one of the foremost 
critics of the loyalty tests. That may not 
hold true after June 30, when his term is up. 

Durr married in 1926. His wife is the 
former Virginia Heard Foster, a sister of Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo Black’s wife. They 
have four children, all girls, ranging from 
14 months to 21 years. They live at Seminary 
Hill, Alexandria, Va. 








|From the Washington Post of April 15, 1948] 
“UNTOUCHABLES” FEARED FroM LOYALTY TESTS 
(By Sam Stavisky) 

The Federal employce loyalty tests are “on 
the way to creating a new class of outcasts 
from society—a casts of economic and social 
untouchables,” Federal Communications 
Commissioner Clifford J. Durr declared yes- 








“This new 
our security,” 
national civil-rights leaders, 
challenge our humanity.” 

The stigma attached to the disloyal Gov- 
ernment employee will brand him through- 
out his life, Durr asserted, adding: 

i from the normal cccupations by 
which people earn their living, its members 
will be faced with the alternatives of hunger, 
i ‘tain charity, or crime.” 


caste will certainly threaten 
Durr told a mesting of 150 
“It will also 


ADDRESSES CONFERENCE 

He spoke before a 1-day session of the Na- 
tional Citizens Conference on Civil Liberties, 
he'd at the Washington Hotel, and called by 
a group of civil-rights leaders chiefly from 
denominational organizations, 

The session broke into three units, each of 
which came up with a set of recommenda- 
tions, to be carried back by the delegates to 
their own organizations for discussion and 


+ #34) y wn 
possible action. 


pproval of the President’s loyalty 
prorram on the grounds that it covers all 
’ Ss and not just these in- 





( mp . 





volved with sec 


urity; that it gives the Attor- 
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ney Gereral an unchecked hand in designat- 
ing organizations, that are subversive; that 
it doesn’t provide basic rights for the 
accused. 

WOULD END THOMAS GROUP 

2. Abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, on the ground Con- 
gress should not inquire into the political 
beliefs and associations of Americans under 
sO vague a term as un-Amcecricanism. 

3. Adopton by Congress of a fair practices 
code for all investigating committees. 

4. An end to the policy of refusing Ameri- 

can citizens passports abroad on account of 
political beliefs and associations. Also that 
long-resident aliens should not be deported 
solely on account of political beliefs and 
associations, 
5. Condemnation of proposed House legis- 
lation requiring registration of the Com- 
munist Party and front organization; of any 
legislation which would discriminate against 
the voluntary association of American citi- 
zens on account of political beliefs. 








ASKS RECOGNITION OF “RIGHTS” 

A second unit urged, as steps 
strengthening academic freedoms: 

1, Condemnation of the action by Evans- 
ville College, Indiana, in dismissing a faculty 
member for supporting the Wallace third 
party. 

2. Recognition that teachers have the right 
to full freedom of research and publication, 
subject to adequate performance of their 
other academic duties; the right to full free- 
dom of discussion in classrooms; the right 


toward 


to organize to protect their group interests; 


the right to speak or write freely on any 
subject that interests them; the right to join 
any organization not outlawed by law. 

A third unit, dealing with the President’s 
recommendations for civil-rights legislation, 
recommended: 

1. Immediate strengthening of the civil 
rights section of the Justice Department. 

2. Congressional passage of FEPC, anti- 
poll-tax, antilynch, and District civil-rights 
legislation. 

3. The President ban discriminatory prac- 
tices in Federal employment, and abolish dis- 
crimination and segregation in the arme 
forces. 

4. Local communities set 
action committees. 


up civil-rights 





[From the magazine Tide of 
1945] 
RapIO—-DISSENT BY DURR—-AN ANALYSIS OF 

THE OPINIONS AND SPEECHES OF THE Most 

FREQUENTLY DISAGREEING COMMISSIONER 

Clifford J. Durr is a soft-spoken, gray- 
haired southerner who looks like the Holiy- 
wood version of a kindly uncle and yet is 
regarded in radio circles as the most for- 
midable of the Federal Communications 
Commissioners. Broadcasters agree Durr 1s 
a brilliant thinker and writer. They also be- 
lieve he constitutes a threat to the estab- 
lished system of broadcasting. 

One Washington broadcaster last week put 
it this way: “You can’t convince people that 
Durr is not for Governinent ownership and 
operation of radio.” 

In the past few months Durr has 
fied his attack upon the commercial p 
of broadcasting, has more frequently dis- 
agreed with his colleagues, so that “Dissent 
by Durr’ has become a byword of FCC deci- 
sions. The estimates of his power range 
from “irritating” to “dangerous.” 

Since he is usually in the minority (joined 
sometimes by Commissioners R. C. Wakefield 
and less often by Paul A. Walker) some 
broadcasters regard Durr’s opposition as sim- 
ply an unpleasant needling. Others actually 
fear his attacks on radio advertising and his 
decisions, so frequently unfavorable to the 
industry. Whatever Durr's influence, his 
views merit analysis as one of radio’s most 
literatc 


November 1, 











critics. 
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PATTERN OF CRITICISM 


Throughout Durr’s written dissents, the 
same patiern occurs: A distrust of business 
(especially big business); and a concern for 
the public interest which overshadows that 
of the other Commissioners. Such 
showed up in his first three dissents: 

In the case of the Panama City Broadc: 
ing Co., the entire FCC agreed that a license 
for station WDLP (Panema City, Fla.) had 
been obtained through fraud, since the ap- 
plication did not show the interest of John 
H. Perry, publisher and broadcaster. A 
man majority voted to let Panama City keep 
its station, since it felt Perry had been duped 
by his agents and the station was perfe 
ing good public service. A three-man minor- 
ity (Durr, Walker, and James L. Fiy) thought 
deception should not be condoned ar 
tioned whether Perry had been victimized. 

When the FCC approved tran 
Yankee network to the General 
ber Co. without a hearing, Durr disagreed. 
His arguments were forerunners of h 
ings in the recent Aviation Corp. case; he 
was leery of absentee control, of Ohio resi- 
dents running New England stations; and he 
feared if one big tire company owned a net- 
work its competitors might want to do like- 
wise, thus turning radio into “an instrument 
of pure commercial enterprise instead of the 
independent medium of entertainment and 
expression which it must be.” 

As a lone objector to the merger of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph, Durr felt the 
plan offered did not give sufficient protection 
to the public interest—in promising rapid 
development of telefax, increasing the hours 
of service, stepping up the speed, and lower- 
ing the rates. 


trenas 

















STATION PRICES 

Another facet of broadcasting that has 
aroused Durr is the current boom in the 
prices of radio stations. In the summer of 
1944 he issued a memorandum explaining his 
dissents against the sale of three stations. 
He felt hearings should have been held to 
decide whether a price was being laid down 
for the frequencies and to learn whether the 
high sums might affect the public interest. 
But Durr does not think the answer is the 
legislation introduced last month by Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New 
York, which would limit the sale price to 
twice the bare assets of the station. “A 
station operator is entitled to not only what 
he invests in cash dollars, but in imagina- 
tion and energy,” Durr re ms. “If one built 
up a goad listening audience while the other 






sat back and did nothing, they shouldn't 
have to sell for the same price.” 
Ty re 
Dur! 


Instead of a mathematical formula, 
thought the an: r lay in the appii 
sound business judgment—presumably the 


judgment of the Commission's 





ation of 











In the AVC¢ i wed |} 
distrust of B haracter i 
the Aviation C of ¢ ora 
structure whic! a} 
concern to the people * * and to Con- 
gress itself because of its effectivens as a 
device hy which small gro. of d l 
through the use r people ! 
are enabled to d lal Ci 
our national econ ith« rre- 
sp j resp it } I vii 7 * 
or € to th ir stockholc 

Aside from the hole -col } 
recommen a denial o hese roun 24 
price was set on the st n alone, and he 
didn't feel I u 


AVCO showed even 
qualifications to o} é 


radio highway into the minds and emotio 
of millions of American men, women, a 
children. 


Durr’s other recent wr devi from 
Commission policy cc the if I 
FM programing. He Com! l 
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should have required 2 hours of independ- 
ent programing a day and reserved 20 chan- 
nels for newcomers (especially veterans). 

“Our standard system of broadcasting,” 
Durr explained, “is pretty badly mclded into 
one pattern, pretty badly in need of new 
blood. We should reserve 20 channels to give 
the new blood a chance.” He is especially 
concerned about the veterans; he thinks all 
the frequencies in the eastern and other 
tight areas will be quickly gobbled up and he 
Goesn’t think it fair to tell a returning serv- 
iceman from Manhattan that he should start 
his radio career in Little Rock. 

FORMER CORPORATION LAWYER 

Durr’s background up to a point is rather 
surprising for the béte noir of the radio 
industry. A member of an aristocratic Ala- 
bama family, he took a Rhodes scholarship 
and then for 10 years practiced law in Mont- 
gomery (Ala.), Milwaukee, and Birmingham, 
handling a lot of corporation cases. “It was 
there I learned about absentee ownership.” 

He first entered the Government working 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
of which he became general counsel, then 
served for 2 years as a Director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. When the De- 
fense Plant Corporation was being estab- 
lished, he fought bitterly for its present set- 
up. He became general counsel and later 
a director of Defense Plant. 

Durr married Virginia Heard Foster, which 
made him a brother-in-law of Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black. In radio circles the two 
sisters are rumored to influence considerably 
their husbands’ liberal views. 

OVFRCOMMERCIALSIM 

Durr’s dislike for the commercial aspects 
of radio has come out in three recent 
speeches. In perhaps the strongest, at the 
Christ Church forum, he summed up his 
views: “Those who are coming more and 
more to dominate the use of the radio Chan- 
nels take over that use without responsibility 
to the public at all, but only to the clients 
whose goods or whose particular idea of the 
‘American way of life’ they are employed to 
sell. Radio is becoming predominantly an 
advertising medium and program production 
is being taken over by advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies who are enslaving the 
Muses to serve their ends.” 

Not only did Durr urge radio listeners to 
write to the station operators, as FCC Chair- 
man Paul Porter recently suggested, but he 
‘also recommended writing to the Commis- 
sicn—and to Congress. 

a remedy for overcommercialism, Durr 

ted he “doesn’t want to see the Commis- 

ret in the position of dictating pro- 
rvico—though I have been accused 

He thinks there are two possible 
to regulate the percentage of 
hat may be sold, stipulate that 
nt of each 5-hour segment 
withheld from sale; and to en- 
r ive competition for fre- 


along almost every time a 
up for renewal,” said Durr. 
1 station uses less than 10 
time for local live talent— 
ncludes a commercial from a de- 
> or reading the news off an 
that station should come up for 
The FCC should welcome ap- 
ns from other groups in the commu- 
nity ne conti 


to the one promisin 


x the best public service. 


jFrom the Mo: ymery (Ala.) 
February 9, 1947] 
Tonors CriIrrorp Durr aT UNIVERSITY— 
rR or FCC GIvEN FIRst FRATERNITY 
E OF HONOR 


Advertiser of 


University, Ata. February 8.—Clifford J. 
Durr, 2 member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, has been chosen by the 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to be the first recipient 
of its Badge of Honor, a yearly award to some 
outstanding alumnus of the local chapter. 

The badge will be presented March 8, the 
ninety-first anniversary of the founding of 
the SAE chapter at the university in 1856. 
After the presentation of the badge to Durr 
by Dr. Robert I. Little, also an Alabama Mu 
alumnus and a member of the faculty at 
the university, he will speak to a large group 
of active chapter members and alumni from 
all over the State. 

This occasion will mark the first observance 
of a custom which will become an annual 
event; the selection of Alabama Mu Chap- 
ter’s “Man of the Year.” The honoree’s name 
will be engraved on a special plaque which 
will hang in the chapter house. 

Durr was born in Montgomery, March 2, 
1899. He attended Starke Military Academy 
in Montgomery and entered the university in 
1915. After being graduated as a Phi Beta 
Kappa, he won a Rhodes scholarship to 
Queens College, Oxford, England, where he 
studied law. 

Upon completion of his studies at Oxford, 
Durr returned to Montgomery to practice law 
in the office of Rushton and Crenshaw. Later 
he was connected with the law firm of 
Fausett, Smart, and Shea in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and also with Martin, Thompson, Foster, and 
Turner in Birmingham. 

In 1933 he became assistant general coun- 
cil for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him to the FCC in 1934, 
and he has served on that body since. 

Durr recently returned from a 6 weeks’ 
tour of Russia. His mission included a study 
of the communication organizations of the 
U. 8. 8. R. 

Officers of the local SAE chapter are 
J. W. Johnson, Jr., Langdale, president; Joe 
Brown, Fayette, vice president; Louis Tilgh- 
man, Meridian, recorder, E. L. Colebeck, Jr., 
Greensboro, correspondent. 


[From Variety of March 31, 1948] 


INpUsSTRY’s “Drarr Durr” Movr—HIs NEeEp as 
FCC “BaLance” Is FELT 


A move to draft Clifford J. Durr for re- 
nomination to the Federal Communications 
Commission has been quietly gaining mo- 
mentum in recent weeks. Durr’s term ex- 
pires June 30 and with President Truman 
expected to send in his designations some 
time in April, it’s considered likely that the 
“draft Durr” movement will crystallize 
itself into a snowball of sentiment within 
the next 2 weeks. 

The significant part of the whole draft- 
Durr movement is the almost complete re- 
versal of expression and opinion concerning 
the FCC’s stanch liberal and stormy petrel 
by assorted facets of the industry which not 
long ago were dead set against risking an- 
other Durr appointment. Today they take 
the position that a continuance of Durr 
would give the FCC a much-needed balance, 
plus the contribution of an honesty and in- 
tegrity that, it’s opined, the radio industry 
must grasp in an approaching period of tur- 
bulence and uncertainty. 

One top “exec,” a “web veepee,” on the 
District of Columbia scene, whose opinion 
obviously reflects the network he represents 
in Washington, put it this way only last week: 
“With Durr on the FCC at least we know we 
are dealing with an honest man even if we 
don’t agree about his politics.” 


RECEPTION IS MOOT 


Just how receptive Durr himself is to the 
draft movement remains pretty much of a 
moot point. He's expressed a desire to return 
to Alabama and law practice, an ambition 
motivated not only by the frustrations at- 
tending his “lone dissent” role but because 
of a more realistic viewpoint taken by other 
FCC members who have checked out—that 
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it’s tough sledding on $10,000 a year. How. 
ever, the feeling is that, with sufficient in- 
dustry support, he could be persuaded to 
accept a renomination. 

FCC Chairman Wayne Coy is reported in 
favor of Durr’s renomination and has told 
intimates he will go to the President on his 
behalf. President Truman, it's figured, might 
find in a pro-Durr gesture the avenue to a 
slice of the liberal Democratic vote. 

The senatorial duo from Alabama wants 
Durr, but it’s questionable how much weight 
the two would carry with the President in 
view of the fact that they came out only last 
week in opposition to the Chief Executive. 

Midwest broadcaster sentiment among 
even NAB diehards is said to favor a new 
term for Durr and from labor (AFL, CIO), 
educator, and even commercial segments of 
the industry have come expressions that may 
crystallize in favorable action. 


—_— 


[From Variety of April 28, 1948] 
PROGRESSIVES SEEK To RETAIN DuRR IN RapIo 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—Progressive outfits 
in and outside the radio field are already 
hard at work here trying to line up another 
spot where retiring FCC Commissioner Clif- 
ford J. Durr can “operate in the public in- 
terest.” Several have declared publicly they 
would like to have his services as a “combo” 
lawyer-lobbyist to plug for causes he has 
espoused at the radio agency. 

Move started when President Truman re- 
vealed last week that Durr had refused his 
offer of reappointment for another 7-year 
hitch in Government. The Commissioner 
himself says he has made no plans beyond 
June 30, when his present term expires. 

It’s generally believed he isn’t interested 
in another government agency assignment, 
hasn’t made up his mind about private law 
practice, and has several teaching offers, in- 
cluding a college presidency, at his disposal. 

Announcement by Mrs. Virginia Durr that 
she will head the Henry A. Wallace cam- 
paign in northern Virginia has sparked new 
speculation on Durr’s plans. The Commis- 
sioner declares, however, he has no political 
commitments and won’t make up his mind 
on this count till after the party conven- 
tions. Meanwhile, he intends to stick at 
FCC through June 30. Already pushed for 
speaking and writing assignments, Durr ad- 
dressed the Acoustical Society of America 
last Friday and biasted the House Un- 
American Committee for its treatment of 
atomic scientist E. O. Condon. He will 
speak before the Atomic Scientists next 
Friday and then fly to Columbus for the 
Ohio University radio institute sessions. 

STOOD UP AND FOUGHT 


Radio men here admit that, with the 
possible exception of ex-Chairman James 
Lawrence Fly, Durr has done more to in- 
fluence FCC policies and radio regulation 
generally than any incumbent since 1934. 
His opinions, in dissenting and majority 
FCC decisions, have generally plugged for 
diversified ownership of radio outlets, an 
equal break for all groups in getting ether 
time, and rapid development of FM. He has 
challenged both Congress and the FBI when 
it appeared to him they were infringing on 
or abusing personal liberties. 

For example, Durr was the first FCC’er to 
fight star-chamber tactics of the Cox com- 
mittee investigating the radio agency in 
1943-44. He protested a congressional tech- 
nique of using a rider on a House appropria- 
tions bill to force dismissal of three FCC 
employees on loyalty charges in 1944. And 
he traded blows last winter with FBI's J. 
Edgar Hoover on the Justice Department’s 
manner of collecting loyalty information on 
radio personalities. 

He was a moving figure in FCC’s decision 
to measure program performance against 
broadcasters’ promises in renewing radio 











licenses. This in turn led to preparation 
of controversial Blue Book, fixing public- 
interest standards for broadcast operations, 
He held out for the AVCO transfer rule and 
waged an abortive fight to fix price ceilings 
on stations changing hands during the war 
years. One of his most controversial dis- 
sents declared that broadcasters should not 
have a blanket rule denying time on the air 
to an atheist and that under certain condi- 
tions, a non-believer had a right to be heard. 
He has been a vocal critic of overcommer- 
clalism in radio and of the impact of big 
business on station operations generally. 





[From the magazine Variety of March 12, 
1947] 
Cuirrorp J. DurR 


Clifford J. Durr is one of the few Commis- 
sioners in the history of the FCC who has 
been able to see the woods for the trees. By 
contrast with the lawyers and engineers who 
have usually been his colleagues, he has in- 
sisted that the decisive criterion of radio 
service is not primarily the coverage pattern, 
the balance sheet, or the subtleties of a 
practitioner before the FCC bar, but what 
comes out of the loud speaker: the program, 
It is preeminently Durr who has refused to 
lend his assent to Commission decisions 
which might tend to corrode the foundations 
of a truly free and unmonopolized radio. It 
is Durr who has struck out sharply against 
inflated sale prices for facilities which are 
primarily the property of the public. And 
finally, it is Durr who has not hesitated to 
state his position publicly and in lucid terms, 
stumping the country from end to end to 
preach the gospel of democracy in radio. 

To the great dissenter of the present FCC: 
the guardsman of the American people's 
stake in the air they nominally own and the 
most show-management-minded Commis- 
sioner on the FCC, Variety extends its esteem 
and its 1946 award. 


[From the magazine Variety of May 5, 1948] 
Onro STATE IN TRIBUTE TO DURR 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 4—FCC Commis- 
sioner Clifford Durr, one of the Ohio State 
Institute’s faithfuls and the only Commis- 
sion member to show for the 4-day session 
last week end, found himself Sunday night 
the recipient of an unexpected tribute. 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler, institute director, pre- 
sented Durr with a lifetime membership, an 
honor which institute banqueters heartily 
applauded. 

“His courage and integrity,” said Tyler, “his 
willingness to ‘stick his neck out’ on matters 
of belief and conviction, have won the re- 
spect and admiration of all, whether or not 
they share his views. His deep devotion to 
the democratic process of discussion has 
been constantly exemplified by his own un- 
stinted participation in innumerable sessions 
here. The many friends and admirers whom 
he has won by his activities here will not 
lightly face the prospect of future institutes 
without Mr. Durr.” 

As inconspicuously as any school-teacher 
Celegate, Durr padded conscientiously from 
one session to another throughout the insti- 
tute. In his only bit of speechmaking, he 
tossed the educational broadcasters a verbal 
bouquet, « 

Talking briefly to the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, Durr disclosed 
he'd received calls from several Republican 
Senators urging him to reconsider his de- 
cision to retire and promising to vote for his 
reappointment. Durr said he knew the States 
these Senators were from and believed their 
Support stemmed from “the fine job you 
fellows (the educational broadcasters) are 
doing.” 

NAEB, with 82 stations now members, an- 
nounced its annual meeting will be held early 
in October at the University of Illinois, fol- 
lowing the annual school broadcasters mect- 
ing, 
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[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser] 
Cuiiry DurrR—RaDIO PuBLIc’s FRIEND 


The best friend of the American radio 
listener is a gentleman from Montgomery— 
Clifford Judkins Durr. 

Since Franklin Roosevelt named him to the 
Federal Communications Commission in Oc- 
tober 1941, he has established himself as a 
national figure worthy of the people’s con- 
fidence and esteem by insisting that the 
public weal is a matter of prime concern 
to the Commission. 

As Time magazine says in the issue of June 
24, Cliff Durr “has continually demanded 
better programing—more public service, 
fewer commercials—and opposed the pur- 
chase of stations by corporations with no 
knowledge of radio.” 

It is a curious fact that Durr should so 
often stand alone in his concept of public 
responsibility. ‘He dissents so often from 
his fellow Commissioners’ decisions,” says 
Time, “that it is big news when he says 
‘yes.’ ” 

Fatherly, honest, courageous, Cliff Durr 
believes that Herbert Hoover was right when 
he said on the radio subject: “The ether is a 
public medium, and its use must be for 
public benefit. The use of radio channels 
is justified only if there is a public ben- 
a," 2 *? 

When one listens to some of the stuff 
going out on the air these days to the chil- 
dren of America, it is easy to wish that all 
three of the member Commisisoners would 
support Durr’s enlightened view. 

This Montgomery product is fighting also 
to see that all the new frequency modulation 
channels are not gobbled up by the big 
fellows already in radio. Largely because of 
his efforts, the FCC has decided to hold out 
90 FM channels for a year, thereby giving 
returning servicemen a chance to get into 
the broadcasting business. 

Old friends sometimes have hoped Cliff 
Durr would come home and let his star shine 
in Alabama, but it is a selfish wish. He 
should never do it so long as he can stay 
in Washington and serve the whole Nation 
with such high distinction. 


— 


[From Labor of May 1, 1948] 


TooK THE PEropLe’s SIDE—CLIFFORD DuwurRR 
QUITs THE FCC; FRIENDS TELL REASONS 
Wuy—How REGULATORY AGENCIES ARE GRAD- 
UALLY TAKEN OVER BY BIG INTERESTS; 
WHAT's THE REMEDY? 


Uncle Sam is losing a good public servant. 
That's the way of progressives in Congress 
felt about it this week when Clifford J. Durr 
announced his resignation from the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

That agency—which regulates radio broad- 
casting and the telephone and telegraph 
companies—has had really few dependable 
members in all its history. From the start 
in the 1920's, big broadcasting “chains” and 
station owners “packed” it with their hand- 
picked men, and rewarded them later by hir- 
ing many of them at fat salaries. 

As a result, the air waves, which belong 
to all the American people, have been in- 
creasingly monopolized for private profit. No 
other Government agency has been involved 
in so many scandals as the FCC. 

Durr has often “dissented” from rulings 
by the majority of his colleagues, and always 
he has been on the people's side. 

Why did he decide to resign? Newspapers 
said it was because he could not support 
his family on his Government salary which 
is $10,000 a year, minus income taxes. 

Durr is not talking for publication, but 
his close friends give other reasons. 

Of course he would never get rich on Uncle 
Sam's pay, but, they say, he knows he can 
“get along” on it, and have a comfortable 

yovernment pension when he retires. 

Though still in the full vigor of life, Durr 
is turning 56. His friends say that is the 
main reason why he decided to step out. 
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CLING TO JOBS 

He has seen other officials, as they grew 
older, come to consider holding their Govern- 
ment job as more important than anything 
else. Fearing it was too late to make a new 
start in private life, they began to “shade” 
their opinions to please the powerful in- 
terests with might keep them in office or get 
them fired. 

His friends doubt Durr would yield to such 
temptation, but said he feared he might do 
so unconsciously, so he got out while he is 
still able to make a place for himself. 

That is an unusual explanation, but it fits 
in with Durr’s ideas of public service. He 
expressed some of them in a recent speech 
which, incidentally, points out this situation, 

STATE AGENCIES TOO 

Not only individual officials, but also whole 
Government agencies, lose their fighting 
spirit as they grow older, and lean more and 
more toward the side of the private interests 
they are supposed to regulate. 

Experienced observers know that is true 
not only of Uncle Sam’s regulatory and ad- 
ministrative agencies but of those of the 
States. 

Durr described a typical example. 

“First,” he said, “an evil is discovered and 
public feeling is aroused about it.” Congress 
or some other legislative body moves in to 
correct the situation. It creates an agency 
with power to act, and tells that agency to 
see that the public interest is protected. 


HOW IT WORKS 


“The new agency pitches into its task with 
vigor. Its staff works day and night. Hear- 
ings are held and orders issued, fought 
through the courts, and finally sustained. 
The immediate evil is corrected. 

“The public sighs with relief and goes back 
to its daily business of earning its living, 
secure in the belief that it now has a cham- 
pion, that its interests will be protected with- 
out further concern on the public’s part. 

“The representatives of the industry that 
started the trouble changed their tactics. 
Their spokesmen begin to call on the mem- 
bers of the agency and its staff. They are 
nice fellows after you get to know them. 


“LOOK LIKE PUBLIC” 


“They call on the agency more often— 
sometimes with problems, sometimes just for 
a friendly chat. 

“Gradually, they begin to look a little like 
the ‘public.’ At least they are the only mem- 
bers of the public the agency sees. The other 
members of the public don’t come around. 

“They are busy minding babies, driving 
trucks, teaching school, farming, and run- 
ning grocery stores. They are far away, and 
the vision of them begins to grow a little 
blurred.” 

ALSO CALL ON CONGRESS 


Meanwhile, Durr explained, the industry’s 
lobbyists have also been visiting Members of 
Congress or the State legislatures, impressing 
them with the idea that the lobbyists ars 
reasonable and attractive gentlemen. They 
haven't overlooked the executive branch of 
government. They succeed in getting their 
friends in the agencies. 

So, next time the agency tries to do some 
real regulating, the cry goes up that the 
agency is going too far. 

For all these reasons, the 
to back off from its job of regulation and 
reform. The private interests’ lawyers and 
lobbyists, who are on their job all the time, 
get mcre and more of what they want. The 
public, which has many other things to think 
of, is more and more forgotten. 


> 


agency 





CAMPAIGN FUNDS INTERFERE 
Is there a remedy? Opviously, any Presi- 
dent or governor could help by appointing 
men who have proved themselves devoted to 
the public interest, and by refusing to re- 
appoint men who yield to private interests. 
Why don't they do it? Largely because the 
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interests and their retainers contribute to 
campaign funds. Durr did not quit because 
he thinks the FCC is hopelessly bad. On the 
contrary, his friends say, he considers that 
the Commission is doing a better job now 
than it has most of the time in the past. But 
there's plenty of room for improvement. 





[From the New York Times of May 2, 1948] 
Mr. DurkR’s DECISION 


The decision of Clifford J. Durr not to 
accept reappointment to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission means the loss to 
that body of one of its ablest and at the 
Same time most controversial figures. With 
his term expiring on June 30, Mr. Durr, in 
the light of his family responsibilities, be- 
lieved it time to seek a more remunerative 
post than a commissionership which pays 
$10,000. 

As an outspoken liberal of the New Deal 
school, Mr. Durr’s career with the FCC al- 
ways has been a tempestuous one and he 
himself would be the last either to expect 
or to want anyone always to agree with his 
views. But certainly he leaves the FCC with 
record of both very real and very important 
‘ccomplishment in behalf of better broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Durr’s guiding concept was a greater 
freedom of radio from the standpoint of the 
listener as opposed to the more publicized 
freedom of radio from the standpoint of 
the broadcaster. If not the father of the 
FCC's bluebook, which called for improved 
over-all balance in programing, he was its 
most energetic and articulate exponent. 
Though in practice the bluebook has been 
badly bleached, the mere discussion of its 
main points prompted the broadcasters to 






1k at themselves and, in many Cases, in- 
oduce beneficial reforms. For the achieve- 
ment of that progress Mr. Durr is entitled 
to a generous share of the credit. 

In his years devoted to broadcasting, Mr. 
Durr often was the lone dissenter on the 
FCC. Many of his points of view he was 
later to see accepted by the majority. His 





thoughtful opponents, if not the element 
of the trade press which delighted in sub- 
jecting him to petty and carping criticism, 
always respected his consistency of position 


in radio matters. In a business where ex- 
pediency so often prevails, Mr. Durr’s devo- 
tion to principle will be missed. 
{From the Courier Journal of April 25, 1948] 
A PLACE ON THE Pay Rott Is BESET BY 
HAZARDS 
and running, and on two sepa- 
its, a Government official has got a 
load off his chest. He is Clifford Durr, a 
rogressive and thoughtful member of the 
Federal Communications Commissions, 
. he lets go at the low standards of pay 
that keeps many a qualified man from a 





hy he 


career of public service. Himself, he has 
ceclined reappointment to FCC because with 
2 home to Keep, a family to rear and educate, 
he cannot make it On a Commissioner's 
BC V 

fhe Commission and the public are the 


] ! Mr. Durr joins the long list of 
men forced out of Government 
congressional policy. It is a 
unless revised, in the end is 
bound to reduce public administration to a 
iocrity. Besides those who have 


ree gone back to business or the pro- 

fessions for their families’ sake, there is no 

lling how many more have been deterred 

fr taking appointments for the same 
re 

Yr, it is on the second point of his 

1tent that Mr. Durr really lets thé 


C 
Government have He believes with many 
€ 


thers that violence is being done to Amer- 
ican institutions and traditions of individ- 
ual freedom by such thc ht-policing prac- 


so-called loyalty checks of all 


tices as 


public workers. As part and parcel of the 
new surveillance he sees the judge-jury- 
executioner program of the committee on 
Un-American Activities which has a fresh 
illustration in the criticism of Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Mr. Durr fears what he describes as 
“new standards of Americanism,” “strange 
new courts,” “new forms of punishment.” 

And it is true that if we go along with 
this scrutiny of ideas, this acceptance of the 
mental processes of J. PARNELL THOMAs and 
JOHN RANKIN as the measure of loyalty, the 
country is likely to find that something 
rather precious and fundamental has gone 
from our traditions of security. Far more 
perhaps than the financial consideration will 
this become a sure way to keep scrupulous 
and sensitive men out of public office. 





[From the magazine Billboard of May 15, 
1948] 


Durr HONORED 


Cuicaco, May 8—A lifetime membership 
in the Ohio State Institute for Education by 
Radio was awarded Clifford Durr, FCC com- 
missioner, at the institute’s annual dinner 
Sunday night (2) in a gesture which found 
those in attendance rising to their feet to 
applaud him. 

In making the award because of Durr’s 
announced intention of resigning from the 
FCC, Dr. I. Keith Tyler, institute head, said, 
“It seems to me highly appropriate to ex- 
press at this time the sentiment which I 
believe is shared by all who have known 
Clifford Durr and observed him in action 
here at these annual meetings. His courage 
and integrity, his willingness to ‘stick out 
his neck’ on matters of belief and conviction 
have won the respect and admiration of all, 
whether or not they share his views.” 


[From the Radio Daily of October 29, 1947] 


Durr AND CBS LErap AWARDS MADE By SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


Cuicaco.—Clifford J. Durr, member of the 
FCC, was voted “man of the year” in educa- 
tional radio by the 65 members of the ad- 
visory committee of the School Broadcast 
Conference in session here. In presenting 
he award for outstanding and meritorious 
service in the field of educational radio, 
George Jennings, director of the conference, 
said: “For 7 years Mr. Durr has been a 
stanch supporter and friend at court of 
educational radio. It was largely through 
his efforts that the educator’s petition for 
additional frequencies in the FM band was 
granted. Commissioner Durr has evinced 
an understanding of the power of radio as 
a social force for good in the local commun- 
ity and has had great influence in the in- 
dustry’s program structure to the advantage 
of listeners and industry itself.” 





[From the magazine Broadcasting of May 
24, 1948] 


New York Critics Circte PRESENTS CITA- 
TIONS—GROUP REGRETS Duvurr’s LEAVING 


COMMISSION PosT 


Issuing its first annual statement last week 
on radio and television, the recently or- 
ganized Radio-Television Critics Circle of 
New York cited networks and a few independ- 
ent stations for “outstanding service” during 
the year. 

The circle also expressed regret for the im- 
pending departure of Clifford Durr from the 
FCC naming him a “symbol of public service 
ideals for radio.” 

Other citations went to the following: New 
developments, Child’s World and Candid 
Microphone on ABC; network’s relationship 
to the community in terms of public service, 
responsibility, information, and entertain- 
ment, CBS is There (now, You are There), 
Doorway to Life, documentary unit, CBS 
Views the Press, all CBS. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


WNEW New York was again praised for its 
tolerance jingles, Little Songs and Big 
Subjects. 


-—- 


[From the Washington Post of April 28, 1948] 
RavDio CRITIC 


Although the radio industry may not rec. 
ognize it, the expiration of Clifford J. Durr’s 
term on the Federal Communication Com- 
mission at the end of June will deprive it of 
one of its best friends as well as of one of its 
severest critics. Mr. Durr has done a great 
deal to help radio grow up. He has encour- 
aged broadcasters to emancipate themselves 
from their advertisers. He has fostered a 
measure of independence on the part of net- 
work affiliates. He has fought consistently 
for freedom of the air—viewing freedom al- 
ways as the interest of the listener and in- 
sisting that radio make itself a medium for 
the conflict of ideas which is the essence of 
the democratic process. He has had faith in 
the tremendous potentialities of radio and an 
understanding of its great social impact, 

In asking Mr. Durr to accept renomination, 
President Truman paid tribute to the qual- 
ity of his service and made amends, at least 
in part, for certain past failures to reappoint 
other men who had served his administra- 
tion faithfully and well. The request was the 
more commendable in this case because Mr. 
Durr has been a vigorous critic of the Pres- 
ident’s loyalty investigation program. There 
ought to be room in the Government for 
rebels of such courage; they relieve the con- 
formity which is too often the curse of 
bureaucracy. It is a public misfortune that 
Clifford Durr can no longer afford the luxury 
of public service. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article and editorials: 


[From the Norfolk Journal and Guide of 
June 12, 1948] 


RIGHTs AND DUTIES IN A DEMOCRACY 
(By Luther P. Jackson) 


READERS CALLED TO WRITE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
BILL 
Upon every adult citizen falls the responsi- 

bility of writing letters or communicating in 

some way with the officeholders of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. At one time 
this may be the Federal Government, another 
time it may be the State, and finally it may 
be the local government. Throughout life 
every person has some need which only the 

Officials of one 6f these three units of gov- 

ernment can supply. For it is they who 

make the laws, raise funds by taxation, and 
decide for what purpose the money they raise 
shall be spent. 

In the judgment of most Americans one of 
the greatest needs of our country now is a 
greater sum for the education of the millions 
of boys and girls in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the Nation. More money 
is needed for them in every State of the 
Union, but especially in the poorer States 
such as Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
others. More money is needed for every child 
in these States, but especially for the Negro 








child—that child upon whom less has been 
spent than any child in the United States. 

The poorer States of the Union do not 
spend more money on education for the sim- 
ple reason that they are financially unable. 
Because of the difference in the wealth of 
all the States, the amount each spends varies 
widely. In a Northern State a school sys- 
tem sometimes spends as high as $220 an- 
nually per child; in a Southern State the 
amount drops as low as $3.70 per child. Ob- 
viously this wide disparity needs to be cor- 
rected. 

It appears that the only way to effect a 
change is for the Federal Government to 
come to the rescue with an eye to equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities. Schoels 
are so poor in some States and the people 
themselves are so poverty-stricken that we 
have today 2,000,000 children who are not 
enrolled in school and 10,000,000 adults who 
have such little education that they are vir- 
ually illiterate. There is indeed more il- 

iteracy in the United States than England, 
France, Russia, and other European coun- 
tries, 

Until the 19th day of the present month, 
when Congress is due to adjourn, the people 
of our country have an opportunity of se- 
curing money from the Federal Govern- 
ment for education by the time-honored 
method of bombarding Congress with letters 
and telegrams asking that this body act be- 
fore the date of adjournment. Now is the 
time for individual citizens to act, for a bill 
to assist the States has already been passed 
by the Senate while now this bill is bottled 
up in a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It appears that a majority of 
the Members of the House favor this measure 
and would vote accordingly for it if only the 
Committee on Education and Labor would 
report it out to them. The fate of this 
vital bill depends mainly on the action of 
just four Members of this body. These are 
the Honorable JoSEPH W. MartTIN, Speaker of 
the House; the Honorable CHARLKS A. HAL- 
LECK, majority leader of the House; the Hon- 
orable Frep HarTiey, chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; and the 
Honorable Lro E, ALLEN, chairman, House 
Rules Committee. 

For a long time the people of our country 
have realized that the States alone cannot 
supply sufficient funds to guarantee a good 
education for the children within their bor- 
ders. Bill after bill has been introduced. 
in Congress for Federal aid, but each time 
it was defeated. Now in the present session 
the bill for this purpose has advanced fur- 
ther than ever before in the history of the 
eifort to gain Federal aid. 

I hope my announcement is clear. I have 
written this piece with the hope that all 
readers of it will act immediately. This is 
an S OScall. Wire or write Messrs. Martin 
and HAaLLeck urging favorable and early 
House action, and Messrs. HaRTLEY and AL- 
LEN urging favorable and early committee 
action, President Truman the other day 
urged the passage of the Federal bill; surely 
every humble citizen can do likewise. 





[From the Chicago Defender of June 12, 
1948] 


SPEAKING OvuT From THE New SoutH 
(By Robert Durr, for the NNPA) 
WANTED: THE TOOL TO SAVE AMERICA 


The best defense for America today de- 
pends upon the extent to which America 
makes available to all its children adequate 
and equal educational opportunities, 

America, like a parent, fails in everything 
if it fails in its children—fails to give them 
the tool with which to serve and make the 
fullest contribution possible as responsible 
citizens to all that makes for a richer and 
fuller life by and for all. Education for com- 
plete living is the tool. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


A great deal is being said these days about 
the menace of communism and its spread 
among the less alert, while too little recog- 
nition is given to the fact that history is 
replete with episodes of spiritual and violent 
rebellion of peoples against systems which 
denied them the opportunity to acquire the 
educational tools with which to earn bread 
and build a decent life for themselves and 
their loved ones, 

There is an area today in America where 
out of public funds as much as $300 per year 
is appropriated for education for each child 
of school age. And another poor and back- 
ward area, as little as $3.75 per year is the 
score. 

The children who are getting the $3.75 
education are going out into the world to 
compete with those getting the $300 educa- 
tion, which means that the former have two 
strikes on them before they come to bat. If 
they should hit the ball with rotten bats, 
the same will be splintered in their faces 
and so blinding them that in desperation 
they will yield to the philosophy on chang- 
ing the form of government which denies 
them the educational tools with which to 
work, fight, and serve on a basis of equality. 


SENATE PASSES BILL 


The Senate of the United States, on April 
1, 1948, by a vote of 56 to 22 passed S. 472, 
proposing $300,000,000 for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. At this writing, H. R. 2953, counter- 
part of S. 472, is resting in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor where it has 
been favorably reported 6 to 2 by a sub- 
committee. 

If the pending legislation is not given the 
green light by the Speaker of the House, Mr. 
MakTIN, and the majority floor leader, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. HALLECK, Indiana, dur- 
ing this session, when it seems to have an 
excellent chance of passage, an irreparable 
disservice will be done to helpless children 
of this Nation who need the educational tools 
with which to save America from a totali- 
tarian form of government. 

Seldom in American history has more 
power over the basic welfare of millions of 
children been concentrated in the hands of 
two men. The Martin-Halleck decision, 
whatever it may be, will cut deeply across the 
face of American history. 

It is completely past our understanding 
that the $300,000,000 cost of H. R. 2953 should 
stand in the way of its passage when we are 
committed to five or six billions a year for 
Europe and Asia and fifteen billlons a year 
for military defense. 

The amount of money called for in the 

ederal aid-for education bill now pending 
before Congress—$300,000,000—is a _ very 
small amount compared to the aid we are 
rightly giving for the reconstruction of the 
war-devastated countries of the world. It is 
less than 1 percent of the Federal budget. 

When one finds that under our plan of aid 
to Europe we are spending $265,000,000 for 
tobacco, one wonders about our sense of 
values. It is true that the tobacco industry 
is a part of the economic life of our country 
and of the countries being aided. We sub- 
mit, however, that this operation is less vital 
to the welfare of the world than the edu- 
cational well-being of the children of our own 
country, 

Seventy-one million dollars’ worth of the 
grain to go overseas under the European re- 
covery program this year is allocated to the 
liquor industries of the European countries. 
This, too, may be a part of the econcmic life 
of these nations. But, again, we insist that 
the education of American youth is more 
important, 

EDUCATION THE FOUNDATION 

Education is the foundation upon wh 
the national defense of the country must 
rest. The facts of World War II are ampie 
evidence of this, 
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Consider the burden of educational neglect 
in connection with World War II. We re- 
jected 659,392 men for educational defi- 
clency—twice as many as were deployed in 
combat divisions in the entire Pacific thea- 
ter. Five million of fifteen million men 
examined under selective service were re- 
jected for deficiencies, most of which could 
have been prevented had we had the kind of 
schools the Nation needed. 

Thirty-two and one-tenth percent of the 
rejections among Negroes, who reside in the 
main in the poorer States, was due to lack of 
education. 

The percentage rate of rejections for whites 
was 17 times as high in Texas as in Oregon; 
for Negroes, 12 times as high in Alabama as 
in Minnesota. 

Passage of the Federal-aid bill would be 
like casting bread upon the waters which 
would come back many days hence multi- 
plied a hundredfold in the form of a broad- 
ened basis of informed and responsible dem- 
ocratic citizenship on all levels, with ability 
to see and appreciate the America so many 
now only look at. 

If the House fails the children of Amer- 
ica in the matter of provision of basic equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, it fails in 
all efforts insofar as preservation and exten- 
sion of democracy and the building of real 
security, peace, and prosperity is concerned. 

P. S—wWire or write immediately urging 
favorable and early House action on H. R. 
2953: The Honorable JosEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, Congress of the United 
States, Washington 25, D. C.; the Honorable 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, majority leader of the 
House, Congress of the United States, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

[From the Norfolk Journal and Guide of 

June 12, 1943] 
FpeaaL AID FOR EDUCATION 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, the vigorous and lib- 
eral wife of the Washington Post publisher 
and one of the most indefatigable workers for 
a better lot for all citizens, was clearly on 
sound ground when she asserted not long 
ago in an address at Howard University that 
national defense and the protection of Amer- 
ican ideals are vitally dependent upon a 
minimum standard of education for all chil- 
dren of the Nation. A member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, 
which has submitted a forthright and chal- 
lenging report to the Chief Executive, Mrs. 
Meyer flatly accused Republican leaders in 
the House of Representatives of responsibility 
for providing Federal aid to the States 
for delaying enactment of legislation provid- 
ing Federal aid to the States for educational 
purposes. 

The bill, H. R. 2953 (the McCowan bill), 
counterpart of S. 472, already passed by the 
Senate, would provide $300,000,000 for aid to 
education. As this was written, the meas- 
ure was still tied up in the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

A great many people of all groups, races, 
and classes are exerting strenuous efforts to 
effect positive action on the bill. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, now president of Co- 
lumbia University, and 80 other prominent 
persons jointly telegraphed House Speaker 
MARTIN on June 6 and urged that the lower 
Chamber of Congress vote on the bill. What 
they said in their plea should have the widest 
dissemination. They argued: 

“The world conflict between democracy 
and communism is intense and real. Our 
democracy can win the ideological battle only 
if we implement our ideals and become more 
democratic here at home. 

“The cost of the program, $300,000,009, is 
insignificant in comparison with the total 
expense for national defense and the Euro- 


pean recovery program. The Congress is 
mobdilizing every humon and material re- 
source icr any even 1 Oi peace Or War, 
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It cannot afford to neglect the quality of the 
Nation’s manpower.” 

How true, that is, was tragically demon- 
strated in the last conflict, when otherwise 
able and patriotic youths were found un- 
suited for service in our armed forces and 
unprepared to help in the home-front de- 
fense-indu try program because of their lack 











of ¢ lL. 

I te passed the companion bill on 
April 1 . Why are these bills important? 
Here are a few facts vouched for by experts: 





school systems expend as much as 
Y 





$200 or m I school child as 
compared to sums amounting to as little as 
$3.70 known to be expended by a great num- 
be {f poverty school districts. 

2. In 1940 nearly 2,000,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17 were not enrolled 

3. More than 1,175,000 children were en- 
r d in 1940 in school systems which spent 
$18.50 or less per pupil. 

4. Approximately 10,000,000 adult Amerti- 
cans have so little education as to be vir- 
tually illiterate. 


5. Selective Service rejected 5,000,000 
young men during recent years bec: use of 
physical, mental, and educational limita- 
tions 

‘al aid would insure a minimum na- 
tional standard of education for all public 
and public secondary (high) 
ildren (ages 5 to 17) in the United 
hrough a stipulated expenditure per 
year for each public elementary and public 
secondary school child. 

No State will receive less, under the terms 
of the Senate bill, than $5 per year for each 
c) ]l age and, under the House bill, 
not less than 63 per year for each school-age 
C Ss 












hild of schoo 


ild. Not less than €50 annually would be 
on each school child under terms of 
€ bill; not less than $40 per year 
under the House measure. 
Much of this equalization fund from Fed- 
eral sources would go to the Southern States 
] » school population is tre- 
mendously high and where the needs are 














cre: 
. s r ALLY (Democrat, of Texas) 
gloated not long ago over his success in 
ré x some of the precautionary lan- 
guage of the Senate bill which he said would 
permit the States to preserve their rights. 
U1 r the experience of the past, these 
rig are used to cheat the Negro of a just 
sn ] { 


inds allocated to the States. 





It would be much more desi 
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[t the N York Amsterdam 1} s of 

May 29, 1 ] 
Provipz EDUCATION For ALL 

¢ A 1 > U1 i States Senate passed 
b 47 posing annual Federal ex- 
penc res 300,000,000 in aid of public 
€ é i i secondary education. Com- 
p rt 953 h been pending in 
the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor for so! time 


Support of the Senate bill on Federal aid 
to education has been growing among Rep- 
resentatives, and it is believed that the bill 
will be enacted into law by a big majority 
when it comes to the floor of the House. 

This newspaper supports the action of the 
Senate and urges Chairman Frep HArtTLeEY, 
Jn., and his colleagues on the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to act favor- 
ably on H. R. 2953 in time that House action 
can be taken at this session of the Congress. 
Immediate passage of this measure is neces- 
sary to aid the efiort to equalize educational 
opportunity for the children of the Nation. 

The case for Federal aid to education is 
self-explanatory. Educational opportunity 
for every American child is basic for the 
survival and growth of democracy. The un- 
even distribution of the Nation’s wealth and 
literacy makes it imperative that Federal 
aid to education be Nation-wide and made 
available to all the States, so that they may 
be able to carry their full educational re- 
sponsibility. 

Federal aid to education will contribute 
much toward the solution of the problem of 
the more than 2,000,000 United States chil- 
dren, aged 5 to 17, who are not enrolled in 
any school; increase the per capita expendi- 
ture of those school systems which spend as 
low as $3.50 per year; wipe out the great 
number of “poverty” school districts, which 
have given the Nation more than 10,000,000 
virtually illiterate citizens, and caused 5,000,- 
000 men to have been rejected by selective 
service because of educational, mental, and 
physical handicaps. 

Federal aid to education and the welfare 
of the United States are indivisible. The 
time to act on this important matter is now, 
when we are sending billions abroad to 
strengthen the democratic nations and forces 
of the world. The home base should and 
musi not be forgotten in these days of crisis. 


{From the Pittsburgh Courier of May 29, 
1948] 


GOP STALEMATING EpUCATION-AID BILL 


WaASHINGTON.—The failure of the House of 
Representatives to act favorably on Fedcral- 
aid-to-education legislation is a severe dis- 
appointment to a large segment of American 
people, according to an exclusive survey con- 
ducted last week. 

More than twenty-five leading national 
Negro organizations and many local groups 
with a combined membership in excess of 
three and a half million adults indicated in 
this survey that they favor passage of Fed- 
eral education aid. 

PASSED BY SENATE 


The bill, passed in the Senate by a 58 to 
22 vote on April 1, is now stymied in the 
House. Advocates of the bill contend that 
the House leadership, represented by Speaker 
JOE Martin, (Republican, of Massachusetts) 
and Majority Leader CHarLes HALLEcK (Re- 
publican, of Indiana) has the bill blocked 
and that it cannot be dislodged from the 
House Labor Committee and it cannot be 
granted a rule by the House Rules Com- 
mittee until MarTIN and HALLEcCK give the 
green light. 

The Senate bill was sponsored by Senator 
RoserT TaFT and a bipartisan list of seven 
other Senators. In the House, it is spon- 
sored by Representative Epnwarp O. MCCOWEN 
(Republican, of Ohio). 

SETS $50 MINIMUM 





Under the terms of the bill, an annual 
Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 would 


be spent to improve education among the 
Nation’s public clementary and secondary 


schools and would provide a minimum of 
$59 to be spent per child per year. 

The National Education Association, which 
is backing the bill, points out that some 
school districts, notai 


those in which 
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Negroes are segregated in the impoverished 
States of the deep South, spend as little 
as $3.75 annually per pupil, while some of 
the richer districts spend $220 annually for 
each pupil. Under this bill every school 
child is guaranteed an education expendi- 
ture of at least $50 per year. The NEA also 
points out that this Nation has 10,000,000 
adult illiterates and a high armed services 
rejection rate because of illiteracy. 

According to the NEA, both bills, 8. 472 
and H. R. 2935, provide for “fair and equi- 
table” distribution of funds. 





[From the Philadelphia Tribune of May 
22, 1948] 
EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 


An aspect of Federal aid to education sel- 
dom considered may be gathered from the 
following statement in an analysis of tiie 
matter contained in a recent publication of 
the National Education Association: “We 
wish to state with all the power at our com- 
mand that the first line of defense for this 
Nation lies now and always in the intel- 
ligence and the physical well-being of the 
people of this country. The future of the 
United States depends upon the youth of 
today.” 

All of us remember—or do we—the shock 
we experienced when such a large percentage 
of men examined in World War II under 
Selective Service were rejected for deficien- 
cies most of which could have been pre- 
vented had the Nation the kind of schools 
needed. 

Of particular interest is that almost one- 
third of the rejections among Negroes were 
for educational deficiencies since they came 
from the States where educational oppor- 
tunities are below the national level. Even 
among whites the rejections from Southern 
States based on lack of education were many 
times those from Northern States. 

Compared with the $15,000,000,000 which 
we will spend for European recovery, which 
among other things, is a defense measure, 
the cost of Federal aid to education is small. 
The Senate having passed the bill, the House 
of Representatives should follow suit, pro- 
vided that the funds will be so used as to 
furnish equal Opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of all the States which get aid. 





Joe Bridges: Splendid American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE Of THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me regarding the career of John 
Joseph Bridges, who died in the Doctors 
Hospital in Washington on June 16. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Mr. Perper. Mr. President, on the after- 
noon of last Wednesday, June 16, there died 
in the Doctors’ Hospital in Washington, after 
an illness of several months, an “old-timer,” 
of the construction days of the Panama 
Canal. He was John Joseph Bridges, about 
70 years of age. 

“Joe” Eridges, as he was known to all 
friends and associates, lived a very active 
and useful life. He was born in Bedford 











County, Pa., at, or near, Bean’s Cove, almost 
on the Mason and Dixon's line of historic 
fame. He grew up to become a railroading 
man and served for some time as a locomo- 
tive engineer on the B. & O. Railroad. 

In 1907, he entered the service of the 


Isthmian Canal Commission and went to the 
Isthmus, where he was employed in the trans- 
portation division of the construction work 
of the Canal, serving most of the time as 
locomotive engineer on dirt trains in haul- 
spoil from the great cut at Culebra 
Gatun Dam on the Atlantic side, 
) the Pacific side to reclaim from the 
ea the Jands now constituting the site of 
Yort Amador at the Pacific entrance of the 
Canal le remained in the construction 
service until the date of completion of the 
Canal, officially designated as March 31, 
1914. He thereupon remained for 2 or 3 
on the Isthmus in the organization 

f the Canal, and then finally left that serv- 
ice and returned to the United States. 

He was a highly skilled and efficient rail- 
roader and made his distinctive contribu- 
tion to the building of the great Isthmian 
waterway. His work was typical of that per- 
formed by the thousands of skilled American 
civilian employees engaged in this, the great- 
est industrial enterprise of history. Through 
heat and storm they bore the burdens of 
toil and performed the indispensable tasks 
i lved; thus, with a skill and speed un- 
peralleled in history, the dream of the ages 
came to glorious fruition. Not only has our 

, as Well as the universal, commerce been 
tremendously served by the successful op- 
eration of the Panama Canal, but, also, in 
the two great World Wars this mighty link 
between the seas vastly—and perhaps indis- 
D ably—contributed to the success of the 
illied effort, and to the saving, perhaps, of 
civilization itself. 

While on the Isthmus Joe Bridges was the 
untailing and effective champion and repre- 
sentative of the skilled workers, 

After leaving the Isthmian service, he re- 
turned to the States. Home again, following 
years of absence, he found that he had 
lost all seniority rights and benefits as a 
railroad man, in consequence of which he 
did but little further railroading. There- 
upon, for a number of years, he made his 
home in Miaml, Fla., and was there engaged 
in real-estate activities and gave considerable 
attention to civic affairs. 

The failure of Congress to enact legislation 
to grant recognition and rewards to Ameri- 
can civilians engaged in the construction 
of the Canal, induced in him a very keen 
sympathy for all those who, like himself, had 
suffered from the reduction in force on the 
Isthmus after the completion of the building 
of the Canal, and who, thereupon, were not 
covered into the permanent organization for 
the maintenance and operation of the Canal, 
nor were received into regulsr civil-service 
employments of our Government. He im- 
mediately became a strong advocate of the 
passage of legislation by the Congress to grant 
recognition and rewards to all the American 
civilian employees and officials who had been 
engaged on the Isthmus in the construction 
of the Canal, the same to be generally com- 
parable with those benefits accorded by the 
act of March 4, 1915, to all those of the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service who had 
been similarly engaged for 3 years or more. 
He thus became a member of a committee 
representing these civilian workers and served 
in 1915 and 1916, but, although a bill for 
such purpose was introduced, no favorable 
aciion resulted. Then World War I came, 
and the efforts of this committee became al- 
together unavailing, and the action advocated 
by it faded from the public mind. However, 
he did not forget the justice of the cause 
he represented, nor the gross discrimination 
which had been thus practiced. 

Finally, long after the close of that war, he 
came from Miami to Washington in the early 
part of 1938—as I recall—as the national 
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representative of the Panama Canal builders’ 
National Legislative Association, and initiated 
and for 6 or 7 years, led the long, difficult 
but finally successful fight in behalf of the 
survivors of this civilian body of construction 
employees. Though concerned for all these, 
he was interested especially—as just stated— 
in those who, like himself, had not been 
retained in the permanent organization, or 
otherwise covered into permanent employ- 
ment in the Government service and who, on 
returning home, had to begin life Over again. 
Although he was a man without weaith or 
means, he served through these arduous years 
without compensation for his time and ef- 
forts, receiving only shreds of contribution 
from old timers scattered over the country 
to aid him in paying for actual necessary ex- 
penses while thus engaged. His continuing 
and tireless efforts were finally rewarded by 
the passage and approval of the act of May 
29, 1944, which extended the thanks of Con- 
gress to all American civilian employees 
engaged in the construction of the Panama 
Canal, for whatsoever time; and also accorded 
benefits or gratuities, in the form of so-called 
annuities, based on length of Isthmian serv- 
ice and compensation received therefor, to 
those of the special civilian groups just men- 
tioned who had served 3 years or more on 
the Isthmus in the construction work of the 
Canal. 

At the outset of this latter effort, he im- 
mediately scught my aid and advice, and 
these throughout I freely and gladly gave. 
I came fully to understand the merits of the 
cause thus presented and it became my priv- 
ilege and, indeed, my honor to introduce in 
the Senate, and to fight for the enactment 
of, this most just and long-delayed legisla- 
tion. Accordingly, through several sessions, 
I introduced and reintroduced the required 
measure. Concurrently, in the House, Con- 
gressman J. HARDIN PETERSON, like myself, of 
Florida, introduced in that body identical 
measures. Hence, he led the fight in the 
House, as I led the fight in the Senate. 
While these measures, after full hearings, 
were favorably reported several times by the 
committees of the respective Houses, a long 
period was required to bring about the enact- 
ment. The chief stumbling blocks were the 
length of time which had elapsed since the 
completion of the canal, and the cost which 
such legislation would entail as estimated 
by the governmental departments. Finally 
these estimates, upon more exhaustive inves- 
tigation, were substantially reduced, with the 
result that departmental approval followed 
and enactment came. The bill introduced 
by me in the Seventy-eighth Congress, S. 683, 
passed the Senate on May 15, 1944, and the 
House on May 22, 1944; the identical com- 
panion bill in the House, sponsored by Con- 
gressman PETERSON, begin H. R. 1117. The 
President’s approval followed and the legis- 
lation came to be the act of May 29, 1944. 

This was as far as the Congress, at the 
time, was willing to go in that enactment; 
but at the present session, H. R. 2273 has 
been passed to broaden the base of these an- 
nuity benefits so as to inciude those of 3 
years’ canal-construction service who were 
employed in the permanent organization of 
the Panama Canal or in the civil-service 
branches in the United States, with con- 
tributory payments for regular civil-service 
retirement benefits. Certain benefits had 
already been granted some of these, but all 
will now come under the act of May 29, 1944, 
as amended; that is to say, all survivors. 

Except for the work that Joe Bridges did 
for the enactment of the basic measure, the 
recently enacted broadening amendment 
could never have become a law. Hence all 
who have or who may become beneficiaries 
under these enactments owe an everlasting 
debt of gratitude to this faithful, sturdy, and 
indomitable man who now sleeps in his 
native soil in the mountain foothills of Bed- 
ford County, Pa. His courage and persist- 
ence, in the face of obstacles that seemed 
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altogether overwhelming, were remarkable. 
His zeal was truly inspirational. He seemed 
never to know the word “fail.” His cause was, 
indeed, just, and slowly, but surely, Con- 
gress—in the midst of multiplied activi- 
ties and current demands—came to recognize 
this fact and enacted the indicated legisla- 
tion, thus removing the gross discrimination 
practiced, as between the special services 
groups and the American civilians, just after 
the completion of the canal. His own an- 
nuity benefits were of modest character, but 
he was consumed with a desire to serve all 
those he believed to have had practiced 
against them the suggested discrimination. 
He was a fine, upstanding American, and 
typical of the best fiber of American life 

He left surviving him a son, two daughters, 
and several grandchildren. 

I came to know him well and learned to 
admire him for his worth. He was my friend 
and I was his. I am very grateful that in 
some measure I was able to aid in bringing 
about the enactment of the exceedingly just, 
but long-delayed, legislation now described. 
He did not long survive to enjoy the benefits 
of this legislation. This is, indeed, tragic; 
but such is life. I join with old-timers and 
his many friends throughout the country 
and on the Isthmus of Panama in mourning 
his death. 

Permit me to conclude with the following 
lines, written not so long ago, by another 
old-timer, touching the Panama Canal and its 
builders: 





“The mountains moved, and the waters rose: 
And Faith, at last, fulfilled her Dream: 
Lake, Lock, and Channel—the whole World 

knows— 
Attest the worth of a Hope Supreme! 
The ships now shuttle from Shore to Shore: 
Up, up, and up—and thence straight on: 
Then three times downward—and on, once 
more— 
Into the Sunset or the Dawn! 


“All were as one; and They strove and w 

To shape the Passage to the Ind. 

In terms of life it was dearly bought; 
In money, cheap. The Ranks are thinned 

By Time and Death; but the Deed They did 
Excels all others of like and kind; 

Iis strength and virtue cannot be hid: 
It lives—all tongues and lands to bind!” 


roucht 





Record of the Republican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘Muddled, Do-Nothing Record 
of the Republican Congress,’ by Sam 
Tucker, from the Decatur (IlJ.) Herald 
of June 15, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MUDDLED, DO-NOTHING RECORD OF THE REPUBLI- 
CAN CONGRESS—SPENDING MOUNTS, MAJOR 
ITEMS OF LEGISLATION BLOCKED BY PARLIA- 
MENTARY DODGING 


(By Sam Tucker) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Just as a refresher, it 
should be recalled that the Eightieth Con- 
gress which is now muddling toward an ad- 
journment on June 19 with most of its im- 
portant work undone, is the same Congres: 
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that began by promising a $6,000,000,000 re- 
duction in Government expense, a wholesale 
dismissal.of surplus pay-rollers and a return 
to sound, efficient government on all fronts. 

Every promise is unfulfilled. Even with- 
out counting foreign aid, the promised eco- 
nomics are not realized. Government em- 
ployees are being added, not subtracted; 
right now at the rate of about 650 a day net, 

By jamming through a tax reduction bill 
before making economies in expenditures, 
the Ccngress has insured a deficit in the 
year ahead and necessity for new taxes (after 
election). 

That's not the whole story of incapacity 
and mischief. Against the advice of every 
expert witness, disregarding the public will 
as shown in every poll, and ignoring the 
grave warnings of the men Charged with re- 
sponsibility for defending the country, the 
majority party in this Congress has refused 
to provide an adequate military defense by 
either selective service or universal military 
training. 

After authorizing United States participa- 
tion in the European recovery program, the 
House majority tried to sabotage the plan by 
refusing the funds that had been promised— 
thus raising in every country of Europe the 
suspicion that the word of the United States 
cannot be trusted. 

Leaders of both parties agreed at the be- 
ginning of this Congress that housing con- 
stitutes one of the most urgent problems be- 
fore the country. The Senate passed a bill 
designed to provide half a million family 
unlts, 

Republican leaders in the House have 
blocked it, calling the proposal “socialistic” — 
curious Republican judgment upon Senator 
RoserT A. Tarr, the author, The net result, 
again, is nothing done. 

A wave of consumer protest from the coun- 
try over demanded an end of the discriml- 
natory taxes upon oleomargarine. Members 
of the House heard this rising revolt and 
voted 2-to-1 for repeal; a little handful of 
cow-State Senators has blocked all action 
on that. 

Federal aid for education, to eliminate the 
tragic inequalities of opportunity as between 
different neighborhoods in the country, also 
was supported by Senator Tarr, the chosen 
leader of the Republican policy committee, 
Republican representatives refused to follow 
him and have killed it by inaction. 

Now, in the final week of a session, the 
lights burn in Capitol Halls far into the 
night while the Members argue over—the 
great reforms that were promised last elec- 
tion season? Oh, no; over the routine, de- 
partmental appropriation bills that should 
have been completed last February, at the 
latest in March. 

In this frantic, last-minute rush with little 
time to consider anything, little opportunity 
left for amendment, Congress is trying to do 
all at once the work it should have done last 
winter. 

President Truman has political incentives 
for criticism of Congress, and because of his 
own obvious blunders his judgments are dis- 
counted. To take the matter out of the 
realm of party politics entirely, one needs 
only consider the indictment of Republicans 
by Republicans. 

A Republican majority in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee approved months ago and 
asked for open consideration of the universal 
service bill as a permanent policy of national 
strength. Representative LEo ALLEN, of Illi- 
nois, and four like-minded Republicans of 
the dictatorial Rules Committee have de- 
cided by themselves that the Congress shall 
not even have a chance to vote on the matter. 

Senator Tart, the ostensible leader, is de- 
manding housing, aid for education, a rea- 
sonable public health program. JESSE WOL- 
coTT, Republican chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, says all 
that is “socialism,” and he has blocked it. 


Senator VANDENBERG, wise elder stateman 
and demonstrably the least partisan patriot 
in the Congress, pleads for fulfillment of 
promises in European recovery; Republican 
JOHN Taper of the House says it shall not be 
done, and is able to obstruct it. 

Republican Senator IHyYE, of Minnesota, 
says the margarine tariff shall stay; Re- 
publican Senator Brooks is recorded against 
it, along with a two-thirds majority of the 
House. 

Congressional farm representatives of both 
parties wanted to continue reciprocal trade 
agreements; Republican Representative 
BERTRAND GEARHART, Of California, could, and 
did kill them, with the help of a handful of 
others who still think in terms of 1900 tariff 
walls. 

In the face of such internal divisions and 
conflicts within the majority party itself, 
leading in most cases to total inability to act 
and so to the disgraceful log-jam of vital 
legislation in the last days of the session, it is 
proper to ask, what is a Republican? What 
is Republican policy? 

Is the true spokesman VANDENBERG or 
TABER? JESSE WOLCOTT or TAFT? LEO ALLEN, 
of Illinois, or Tom MartTINn, of Iowa? ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY, of Wisconsin, or ALEXANDER SMITH, 
of New Jersey? They stand in direct opposi- 
tion, and with such stubborn insistence that 
the result is no action at all. 

Aided and abetted by such sly friends of 
reaction as Speaker JoE Martin, they have 
prevented even a vote upon the measures of 
most tremendous consequence for national 
welfare. 

They will not submit their case to a ma- 
jority decision, to be voted up or voted down, 
in the democratic tradition. Their method 
is parliamentary dodging, to evade responsi- 
bility and deny opportunity for a vote. 

By reason of glacial movement in the vast, 
unwieldly population, the Republican Party 
seems certain to win complete control of the 
Government next January. By reason of 
their own unreconcilable differences, it ap- 
pears, equally certain that they will present 
the country, not with leadership, not with a 
program, but with a dog fight. 

After 16 years of vituperation against the 
“New Deal,” they cannot agree among them- 
selves upon the repeal of one key law of that 
loosely defined program. 


Henry Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a biographi- 
cal sketch of Henry Clay written by Mr. 
David B. G. Rose, of Louisville, Ky. Ina 
recent competition on the Dr. I. Q. radio 
program, Mr. Rose received the winning 
award of $465 for this sketch. 

Mr. Rose is one of our oustanding 
Kentucky citizens. He has been an in- 
dustrial and civic leader in his city and 
State for years; he has served in public 
posts with the finest zeal and efficiency. 
He recently completed a term as State 
superintendent of printing for Kentucky, 
and in that position he saved the tax- 
payers of the State large sums of money 
and has earned their enduring gratitude. 
I consider Mr. Rose’s sketch as being an 
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able and concise outline of the history of 
the great American commoner, who, for 
so many years, by his eloquence and 
statesmanship, contributed in outstand- 
ing manner to the maintenance of the 
American Union; and who, also, as a 
great advocate of Latin-American in- 
dependence, led his country to recognize 
and give assistance to aid the aspirations 
and efforts of those countries for 
freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HENRY CLAY 
(By David B. G. Rose, of Louisville, Ky.) 


Among the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of all American statesmen since the estab- 
lishment of the Union. 

Born in Virginia in 1777 of humble parent- 
age, was only 4 years of age when his father 
died. 

Was called the Mill Boy of the Slashes. 

Was apprentice to a pharmacist at the 
age of 14. 

Through the influence of a friend, he se- 
cured a clerkship in the high court of the 
Virginia chancery when only 16 years of age. 

Moved to Kentucky at the age of 20 to en- 
gage in the practice of law. 

Was unable to pay his weekly board. 

In his homespun garments and his awk- 
ward manners was ridiculed and made fun 
of by the boys of the time. 

His studious habits and diligence in his 
efforts soon won the favorable opinion of 
those who had once made fun of him in his 
earlier days. 

He married at the age of 22. 

At the very beginning of his practice as 
a lawyer, he became the champion of the 
downtrodden, and especially of the free in- 
stitutions of the young Republic. 

The attempted passage of the alien and 
sedition laws, which he believed were con- 
trary to the Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
had his unyielding opposition, ard he was 
able to bring about their defeat. 

He was elected to the Kentucky State 
Legislature when 23 years of age. 

He was appointed to the United States 
Senate at the age of 29. He advocated the 
establishment of the United States Bank. 
He was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives and was made Speaker at the very 
beginning of his first term—the first time 
in history that the Speaker was elected dur- 
ing his first term in Congress. 

He served in the Senate of the 
States for 35 years. 

He stood first and foremost among the 
statesmen of the country in demanding that 
the United States make no compromise with 
England, whereupon the War of 1812 en- 
sued. He was sent as an Ambassador to 
make the treaty with England. In making 
the treaty, he insisted upon the establish- 
ing of free trade and sailors’ rights upon the 
high seas. 

He was termed the great “Pacificator” by 
the people throughout the country due to 
his persistent efforts to bring to a successful 
conclusion the Missouri Compromise, which 
was first presented to the Nation in 1818, 
Missouri having been refused admission to 
the Union because of its unwillingness to 
agree to the abolition of slavery, the fore- 
runner of the effort to establish the “law” 
of State Rights. 

His purpose in advocating the Missouri 
Compromise was to prevent the possibility 
of a war between certain States and the Fed- 
eral Government, an ever-arising question 
that aroused the southern, and some of the 
western States as to State rights, as it con- 
cerned the question of slavery. 

He was in dead earnest and continually ac- 
tive in his efforts to prevent the war between 
the States. 


United 








when the Indians were deprived of their 
property by the then President of the 
United States, he took up the battle for 
ustice to the Indians, 
j He left Congress in 1820, but in response 
to the demands of his constituents, returned 
jn 1821, in order to continue his fight for 
the Missouri Compromise, which at that 

ne all but threatened the Nation with 
civil war. 

Long before he arrived at the age the 
Constitution permits a person to be elected 
residency, this super statesman was 

idered the one man of the Nation for 

great office. 
The financiers insidiously and constantly 
ed the establishment of a United 
f ; bank. He, however, succeeded in its 
establishment, but not for long. 

He first entered the Senate in 1806 and 
resigned in 1842. 

Cn his visit to England, following the 
W of 1812, where he was sent as an am- 
bassador, Macaulay said of him, “His mind 
was a vast magazine, admirably arranged; 
‘yverything was there and everything in its 
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He was reelected to Congress in 1815 while 
abroad. 

The United States engaged in war with 
England in 1812, then the most powerful 
nation on earth, The United States was 

uccessful beyond all expectation. She, 
single-handed, without the alliance of any 
her nation, became the victor. 

He championed the freedom of the South 
American countries as against the continu- 
ing control by the nations across the sea; 
and was the friend and adviser of Simon 
Bolivar, the South American liberator. 

He was the one great force by which the 
Nation was to continue as a unity. For 
“States’ rights’—yes, but always within the 
Constitution; the individual States within 
their respective rights, and only as insep- 
arable parts of the United States as a 
whole, 

He refused an appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, and declined appointment to 
a post in the Cabinet of President Monroe, 
but later served as Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President John Quincy Adams, 
This service, because of the political quar- 
rels of the time, caused him to be bitterly 
denounced by his opponents and brought 
about a bloodless duel between himself and 
a radical leader of the opposition. His pre«- 
ferred service was in the Halls of Congress 
where he believed he could be of the greatest 
benefit to his country. 

After retiring from the Senate in 1842, 
he was chosen to run for the Presidency in 
1844 at the Baltimore convention. For many 
years he was the national leader of his par- 
ty, and although three times its candidate 
for President, never was elected, 

Because of his many activities and his ad- 
voc of important questions before the 
Nation during his more than 40 years of ac- 
tive public life, his loyalty to the country 
and its principles, he had made many enemies 
among the rich and the powerful, but he 
never wavered or compromised in his efforts 
to seek justice for the oppressed for liberty 
and the protection of his country. 

He was defeated for the Presidency, due 
in no little measure to his championship of 
justice, right, and truth. He gave utterance 
at the time to that famous phrase, “I had 
rather be right than be President.” 

In 54 years of his engagement as a lawyer, 
it was said that he never lost a case; how- 
ever, On one occasion he defended one, proved 
to be afterwards an innocent man, who was 
accused and hanged for murder. Confession 
wae afterwards made by the murderer of 
his guilt. 

He died on the 29th of June 1852, 
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The Federal Price-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Word of Appreciation,” ap- 
pearing in the Maine Potato Growers 
News for June 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was orcered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


As a result of the efficient administration 
of the Federal price-support program dur- 
ing the past season, our market has been at 
support or just slightly above taroughout 
the entire season. In the opinion of the 
writer, the handling of this price-support 
program so as to maintain prices at support, 
and at the same time avoid the creating of a 
fictitious shortage, has been one of the clever- 
est pieces of administration that we have 
seen in a long time. 

Any time that any Government adminis- 
trators make mistakes they get panned good 
and plenty, which is as it should be in a 
democracy. However, too often when they 
do a good job, it is taken for granted. We 
certainly hope that such will not be the case 
with reference to the administration of price 
support on potatoes this year. We believe 
that our growers in Maine at least should 
express to the county PMA committee, to the 
State PMA committee, and to the adminis- 
trators in Washington their congratulations 
on an extremely successful administration 
and their appreciation for the very capable 
manner in which the price-support program 
has been handled. 

To those of us who may be arm-chair gen- 
erals, it is easy to sit back and tell how such 
a@ program can and should be administered. 
However, just stop and think a minute. If 
the Government had not taken enough po- 
tatoes off the market in the form of export, 
diversion, and so forth, prices would have 
sagged below support. On the other hand, 
if they had taken a few too many potatoes 
off the market, prices might have sky- 
rocketed at the tail-end of the year, with a 
resulting justified condemnation on the part 
of consumers and taxpayers. To maintain 
@ proper balance under these conditions and 
be able to take off the market just enough 
potatoes and yet not too many was an ex- 
tremely difficult accomplishment. 

We do not doubt but what if the Federal 
Government had taken the recommendation 
of some of us in the industry at some times 
during the past year, they would have taken 
too many potatoes off the market at the detri- 
ment of everyone. Therefore, we ask that 
our grower-members do two things. One, 
that they recognize the extreme difficulty of 
maintaining a program that will hold this 
potato market at a constant level such as 
has been done this past year. Secondly, that 
they realize the extremely constructive job 
that has been done by PMA and the various 
Government administrators, and when op- 
portunity presents itself, express to those 
people our appreciation for a job well done. 
We pan them enough when we think they 
are wrong. Let us give them credit when 


they are right, 
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National Literacy Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD several edi- 
torials on the problem of adult illiteracy 
in the United States, with special refer- 
ence to the bill entitled “National Liter- 
acy Education Act” introduced by Sena- 
tors WAYNE MorsE, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
and myself. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Monday June 7, 1948] 
KILGORE PROPOSES 


Last week Senator HARLEY M. KILcore in- 
troduced in the United States Senate a meas- 
ure titled the National Literary Education 
Act of 1948. It probably will be known as 
the Kilgore-Magnuson-Morse Education Act 
because Senator KiLcore is acting in con- 
junction with Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
of Washington, and Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
of Oregon. 

The measure would make available $125,- 
0000,000 of Federal funds to be spent over 
the next 10 years for adult education. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, there were 10,- 
000,000 adults in the United States who 
could not read and write sufficiently well to 
use such skills. 

Senator KiLcore’s argument for the meas- 
ure is worthy of your study. He said: 

“The man who does not understand ts 
always a dangerous man. He cannot go 
along with his social group, because he can- 
not grasp their motives or their goal. He 
cannot go along with his country, because 
he fails to grasp his country’s aims. The 
10,000,000 functional illiterates in America 
today cannot read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Constitution of the United 
States. They will not get the significance 
of what they hear on the radio—their only 
contact with national and world affairs. It 
is primarily to this group of illiterates that 
international communism has directed, on 
a level which can be understood, its flocds 
of propaganda, including among other things, 
distorted facts about America. Talk about 
‘democracy’ and ‘our way of life’ is largely 
unintelligible to illiterates. They cannot 
understand democracy just by hearing about 
it. They cannot understand democracy even 
by living in it. It takes the written word 
to make the past, the present, and the future 
of democracy a vital and realistic truth. Our 
people must, down to the last man and womes 
an, be able to understand fully the meaning 
of democracy if this Nation of free and in- 
Gependent people is to survive. Each in- 
dividual must be equipped to use that 
fundamental tool, the written word.” 

The West Virginia Senator describes the 
operation of the proposed act as follows: 

In order to make a concerted frontal 
attack upon the problem of adult illiteracy, 
a national program is needed. Such a pro- 
gram is proposed in the attached draft of a 
bill, “To assist the States in the removal of 
adult illiteracy by the development and 
maintenance of removal of special programs 
of basic ary education for adults.” 
This bill provides for a cooperative } ram 
of action as b veen the Office of E 


Times of 


element 
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Federal Security Agency, and the State de- 
partments of education in the several States. 
It authorizes an appropriation of $5,000,000 
for fiscal 1949; rising to $10,000,000 for fiscal 
1950; $15,000,000 in each fiscal year from 
1951 through fiscal 1957; and decreasing to 
$5,000,000 in 1958-59 when the program of 
Federal aid would terminate. 

“Each State on which a State application 
had been received and approved by the Com- 
missioner would be entitled to an allotment 
of Federal funds in the proportion that the 
number of adults in the State who had not 
completed the fifth grade of school, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, bears 
to the number of such adults in all of the 
States. The funds so allotted would be used 
under the direction and supervision of State 
departments of education for the purpose 
of stimulating the organization of classes 
for adults designed to develop the ability to 
read, write, speak and understand the English 
language, to perform elementary arithmet- 
ical computations, and to understand the 
main features of our constitutional repub- 
lican form of government and of our Ameri- 
can way of life. Funds might be used by 
the States in stimulation and support of the 
organization and conduct of classes of adult 
illiterates, for the training of teachers and 
supervisors for such classes, and for the 
fostering of research, experimentation and 
demonstration in educational institutions of 
improved methods and materials for use in 
such classes.” 


[From the Bluefield (W. V.) Sunset News of 
June 19, 1948] 


EDUCATION ACT 


Senator Krucore is sponsoring a bill with 
Senator Macnuson, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, entitled “National Literacy Education 
Act of 1948,” a bill in the words of the ener- 
getic West Virginia lawmaker, “to assist the 
States in the removal of adult illiteracy by 
the development and maintenance of special 
programs of basic elementary education for 
adults and for other purposes.” 

The measure has no chance of passage at 
this session of Congress, but the facts which 
it sets forth are certainly worthy of study 
and remedial action is clearly needed. It sets 
a pattern for the future. Senator KILGoRE 
declares that his measure offers a construc- 
tive, inexpensive solution to a problem that 
can only be described as a national disgrace. 

“The extent of adult illiteracy in the 
United States is shocking,” the Senator says, 
and he gives these facts to back up his 
statement: 

“The 1940 census disclosed that there were 
more than 10,000,000 adults in the United 
States, 25 years of age and over, who were 
functionally illiterate, i.e., (1) who cuuld not 
read and write at all, or (2) whose reading 
and writing ability was insufficient to be of 
practical use. 

“The statement becomes more meaningful 
when made to read that there are more than 
10,000,000 people who cannot read the news- 
papers, who cannot read printed directions 
of any kind, or who cannot pass the simplest 
literacy tests. 

“The facts about illiteracy can be stated 
in still another way. One of every seven 
adults in the United States, 25 years of age 
and over, can read only with difficulty a label 
which says: ‘Poison—for external use only.’ 
One in every seven adults in the United 
States, 25 years of age and over, probably 
cannot read the word ‘freedom’ or spell the 
word ‘peace.’ 

“During World War II, the Selective Serv- 
ice System found that 350,000 total il- 
literates made their mark with an X; 350,000 
men, between the ages of 21 and 45, willing 
and ready to serve their country, actually 
sat down beside recording officers and had 
the fact legally certified that they were unable 
to sign for themselves Of this number, 
130,000 were white and 220,000 were Negroes. 


“The Selective Service System also esti- 
mated that of 433,000 men liable to rejection 
because of functional illiteracy, at least 150,- 
000 were physically able to serve in the 
Army, a loss of approximately 15 divisions.” 

“It is obvious then, that to make a frontal 
attack on the probiem of adult illiteracy, a 
national program is needed, and such a pro- 
gram is proposed in the Kilgore bill. 

“The measure would, in the words of the 
Senator, authorize ‘an appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1949; rising to $10,000,000 
for fiscal 1950; $15,000,000 in each fiscal year 
from 1951 through fiscal 1957; and decreas- 
ing to $5,000,000 in 1958-59, when the pro- 
gram of Federal aid would terminate. 

“Each State on which a State application 
had been received and approved by the Com- 
missioner would be entitled to an enrollment 
of Federal funds in the proportion that the 
number of adults in the State who had not 
completed the fifth grade of school, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, bears to 
the number of such adults in all of the 
States. 

“The fund so allotted would be used under 
the direction or supervision of State depart- 
ments of education for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the organization of classes for adults 
designed to develop the ability to read, write, 
speak and understand the English language, 
to perform elementary arithmetical compu- 
tations, and to understand the main features 
of our constitutional republican form of gov- 
ernment and of our American way of life. 

“It should be noted that the plan does not 
contemplate a continuing program of Federal 
support or aid to the States for adult educa- 
tion, but rather a temporary 10-year program. 

“Meanwhile,” Senator KiicorE concludes, 
“it is urgently desirable that such efforts be 
undertaken to eliminate, insofar as possible, 
the present backlog of educational illiteracy 
resulting from previous educational neglect 
and underprivilege. 

“Only by so doing, can we hope to de- 
velop to the full our manpower potential 
for peace or for war; only by so doing, can 
we remove the drag on the body politic 
and our economy, resulting from widespread 
illiteracy; only by so doing, can we hope to 
present to all nations of the world an ex- 
ample of democracy in action which will 
be worthy of their emulation.” 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times] 


THE BLOT OF ILLITERACY 


Senator HarLEy Kiucore of West Virginia 
is thoroughly sound in his argument that 
this country’s 10,000,000 illiterate adults con- 
stitute a problem which must be faced by 
the Federal Government. It is the same ar- 
gument which applies in behalf of current 
efforts to provide Federal funds for improv- 
ing the schools for children in backward 
States. Citizens who cannot read and write 
are a drag on our society at the national 
level as well as at the levels of the States 
and communities. Since experience has 
shown that the situation is not easily cor- 
rected when left to the States and commu- 
nities, it behooves the Federal Government 
to interest itself. 

Senator Kitcorre proposed a Federal ex- 
penditure of $125,000,000 over a 10-year pe- 
riod in ccoperation with the States in an 
effort to provide rudimentary learning for 
men and women who did not get it at the 
normal school age. : 

During the last war it was learned how 
expensive illiteracy can be. The armed serv- 
ices were required to reject approximately 
659,392 men for educational deficiency. 
Since it was difficult to fit many of these 
into industry and agriculture at places where 
they were most needed, they represented an 
immense waste of manpower in time of na- 
tional crisis. 

After June 1, 1943, the Army undertook 
to train illiterate inductees in special schools. 
The cost of this training, according to a 
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Senate committee report, was from $300 to 
$600 a man. If the average for the 302,838 
who passed through these schools was $450 
the total cost was approximately $137,077,100. 
or some $12,000,000 more than Senator Kr... 
GoRE proposed to spend on a 10-year peace- 
time adult-education program. 

But his proposal must be viewed as some- 
thing besides the preparation of citizens to 
take their proper places in time of nationa] 
emergency. It is much more than that, and 
s0 is the bigger program for Federal aid at 
the school-age level. Both plans envision the 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
raising the general standards of citizenship 
and of extending the blessings of education 
to persons denied it under present circum- 
stances. 

Statistics showing that one out of every 
seven adults must be classed as illiterate are 
reason enough for trying a new approach. 
And the only approach that offers hope of 
real improvement is at the Federal level. 


[From the Roane County (W. Va.) Reporter 
of June 10, 1948] 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The National Parent and Teacher Congress 
at its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
endorsed several educational aims to improve 
the Nation's school system. The organiza- 
tion’s program concerns itself chiefly with 
improved operation of schools. 

Senator Hariry M. Kiicore, in conjunction 
with Senators WarreN G. MaGNUSON and 
WaYNE Morse, seeks to do something about 
the problem of improving the educational 
status of older people in the country who 
never had an opportunity to attend school. 

The extent of adult illiteracy in the United 

tates isappalling. Senator Kricore’s figures 
indicate more than 10,000,000 adults, 25 years 
of age or over, who cannot pass the simplest 
literacy test. This means that one of seven 
adults in the country can neither read nor 
write. 

Selective service during World War II dis- 
covered 350,000 men could only make an “X” 
mark; at least 150,000 of them being other- 
wise physically able to join the armed forces. 
Illiteracy alone cost the country 15 divisions 
of fighting troops. 

The surprising fact is that 4,200,000 of 
the Nation’s illiterates are native-born 
whites. These people may have an excep- 
tional native intelligence, but because they 
can neither read nor write, they remain only 
primitive people in a complex, modern civili- 
zation. To know there are three times as 
many illiterates as there are college gradu- 
ates is shameful in such a land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Result of this investigation led to the in- 
troduction of the National Literacy Educa- 
tion Act of 1948. This proposes a matching 
Federal-State aid program for the next 10 
years to reduce the Nation's illiteracy total 
through State-sponsored aduit educational 
programs. 

Senator Kiucore declares: “The man who 
does not understand is always the dangerous 
man. He cannot go along with his social 
group, because he cannot grasp their mo- 
tives and goals. He cannot go along with 
his country, because he fails to grasp his 
country’s aims. It is primarily to this group 
of illiterates that international communism 
has directed, on a level which can be under- 
stood, its flood of propaganda, including dis- 
torted facts about America.” 

One doesn't understand democracy just by 
hearing about it; nor does one understand 
by living it. It takes the written word to 
make the past, present, and future of democ- 
racy a vital and living truth. 

Our people must, down to the last man 
and woman, be able to fully understand the 
meaning of democracy if this Nation of free 
and independent people is to survive. It re- 











quires the written word to bring full appre- 
ciation of opportunities. 

Here is a pressing and serious problem. 
Roane County suffers because of this unfor- 
tunate condition. Voters’ registration cards 
indicate the situation. Unless our people 
can understand, we still are not offering a 
full life to individuals of our country. 





The Mundt Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tele- 
gram regarding the Mundt bill which I 
have received from the dean of my law 
school. I think the telegram gives one 
of the most succinct and clear state- 
ments regarding that bill that I have 
ever read. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SEATTLE, WaASH., June 18, 1948. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I congratulate you on your public state- 
ment on the Mundt bill quoted in the Seattle 
Times today. While I may not follow you to 
the extent of saying that the bill would be 
unconstitutional because I fear the courts 
at this juncture might hold otherwise on the 
particular bill, I do deem the bill highly un- 
American. I trust we have not yet reached 
the time when we must legislatively suppress 
ideas contrary to our own. Not only do I 
deem such course un-American but I believe 
it is bad also for practical reason, because 
it will in most cases render impossible the 
change of such ideas by proper educational 
and persuasive methods. While I personally 
generally vote the Republican ticket and have 
no sympathy for communism, I equally have 
no sympathy for totalitarian methods of 
suppressing contrary thought and opinion, 
and I think that, short of overt acts of force, 
the right of minorities to think on govern- 
ment and politics as they please must be de- 
fended by us with unceasing vigilance. And 
if the minorities become majorities, we must 
recognize their right to change the Govern- 
ment by peaceful methods if they can. That 
{s our history and tradition. 

ALFRED J. SCHWEPPE. 





What UNESCO Can Do in These Troubled 


Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, every 
sane person guided by moral impulses 
wants peace, and will actively support 
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the means for maintaining peace. I 
have given much thought to furthering 
@ program looking to closer cultural ties 
between and among all nations. I am 
proud to have sponsored the first piece 
of legislation which laid the foundation 
for United States participation in 
UNESCO. I have closely studied the 
operation of UNESCO. In my studies 
I have met many fine scholars who be- 
lieve in the purpose of UNESCO, men 
and women who stand ready to serve 
through UNESCO, and who serve often 
at a great sacrifice. 

One such scholar is Dr. Howard Wil- 
son, formerly of the Harvard faculty, 
now serving with the Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace. Dr. Wil- 
son is a critical analyst. He is a scholar. 
I feel that his frank analysis of “What 
can UNESCO do in these troubled times” 
is a study which should be preserved, 
and I therefore ask that it be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT UNESCO CAN DO IN THESE TROUBLED TIMES 
(By Howard E. Wilson) 


You're laboring under three handicaps this 
evening. The first is the excellent weather 
which really attracts all of us outside, I 
think; the second is the fact that you have 
two speakers on this evening’s program; and 
the third is the fact that the second speak- 
er’s Subject is extremely complex and he 
doesn’t know quite how to organize it. 

I feel just a little like a famous dean at 
Harvard felt on one occasion. Dean LeBaron 
Briggs was acting president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. At commencement time he was to 
preside over the very dignified ceremonial of 
that commencement. Commencement was 
held out of doors; the platform had been 
erected for it; but somebody had miscalcu- 
lated, and on the June morning when com- 
mencement came, the platform was directly 
in the sun, and the sun was hot that morn- 
ing. Somebody else had miscalculated, be- 
cause the chairs on the platform had been 
recently varnished. Dean Briggs and all 
the other notables present sat on those 
Chairs in their very heavy silken academic 
robes. The dean knew that he was getting 
closer to that chair, and the chair closer to 
him than he wanted; he kept squirming 
around, trying to keep himself reasonably 
free. But he didn’t succeed for when at the 
climax of the ceremony he had to rise and 
start to the front of the platform, the chair 
came with him for several feet. That didn’t 
phase the good dean. He waited until the 
laughter had died down and then said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I’m sorry I cannot 
come before you with a plain unvarnished 
tale.” 

The tale I want to tell this evening has a 
little varnish on it; it’s sticky in spots, and 
it’s extremely complex. I shall have to ask 
your forbearance in telling the story in as 
simple a fashion as I can, but it still won’t be 
too simple. 

I'd like to emphasize at the outset the 
point of view from which I speak. I’m speak- 
ing here entirely as a private individual. I’m 
not following a State Department line in re- 
spect to UNESCO, although I have been a 
servant of the State Department in respect 
to certain of UNESCO's activities, just as Joe 
Landis has. He and I were both in the 
United States delegation to the Second Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO which was held 
in Mexico City last fall. The General Con- 
ference is an annual meeting, the controlling 
body of UNESCO. Neither am I speaking 
from the point of view of UNESCO itself, al- 
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though for a year and another summer I was 
an employee of the UNESCO staff. I'm speak- 
ing as an individual, free to praise where I 
feel praise is due and to be critical when 
criticism is desirable. I’m going to tell you 
the story of UNESCO as frankly as I possi- 
bly can. I'd like to tell it in a human way, 
because I think it is altogether too easy for 
us to think of international problems, and 
particularly of international institutions, as 
something quite remote, as something im- 
personal, vague, and general. 

UNESCO is a body of people, and it has 
all of the mix-ups in it that there are in 
the personalities and the backgrounds and 
the petty quarrels and the high ideals of 
those individual people. You'll pardon me 
if I personalize the story quite a little as 
we go along in order to demonstrate some 
of the human factors in the rise of an inter- 
national institution of this sort. 

UNESCO was established in 1945 at a con- 
ference in London attended by the delegates 
of about 45 different nations. It was estab- 
lished independently, although it even then 
bore the name United Nations. It was not 
from the outset a little bureau tucked away 
in the vast secretariat at Lake Success 3Y 
definite plans it and the other specialized 
agencies have been created independently, 
created independently in this case in order 
that something like the international equiva- 
lent of academic freedom can be maintained. 
UNESCO exists with its own constitution in 
its own right; but it has always existed un- 
der the moral prestige of the United Na- 
tions—the great over-all organization—and 
from the very outset it entered into contrac- 
tual relations with the United Nations, mak- 
ing UNESCO one of the specialized agencies. 

As indicated a few minutes ago, there are 
10 of these specialized agencies. Each of 
them works in a different field, although 
those fields overlap somewhat. Each of them 
has in general the task of preventing war 
rather than remedying conflict after it has 
come. Each of these organizations is a long- 
range organization, having some matters of 
immediate consequence; but each believes 
that its good work is cumulative as the years 
go by. I think that’s preeminently true of 
UNESCO. 

Now immediately after its constitution was 
written in a short international conference 
of 16 days in November 1945, a Preparatory 
Commission was created. They always do 
that in these international organizations. 
They work up a certain momentum when the 
constitution is drafted. If they have to go 
back and sit down and do nothing, until 
all the nations get around to ratifying that 
constitution, that momentum would be lost; 
so they create preparatory commissions. 
UNESCO had one. Each nation had one 
member on the preparatory commission 
At this conference, Sir Alfred Zimmern, noted 
British scholar, again made a rich contribu- 


tion. A very important role was given to 
the brilliant scientist, Julian Huxley. I’ve 
seen him sit down with historians, and biol- 
ogists, and artists, and politicians, and every 
kind of group and talk with those people 
in terms of their own language. He knows 


Julian Huxley also has 
He isn’t a well-organized 


a vast deal. But 
some weak spots. 


individual. I should say before going ahead 
that very early it was decided that Mr. Hux- 
ley should have two deputies. Sir Alfred 
had had only one, but that one had been 
an American; and France was a little dis- 
concerted over that, thought that France 


should be honored with a deputy, so it was 
decided that both United States and Fra 


could have deputies to assist the British 
Julian Huxley. I was sent over as the Amer- 
ican deputy; and France sent Jean Thomas, 
a very distinguished professor of literature 


who had a great career in the resistance. 
Thomas spoke no English and I spoke no 
French, but we were workings 


1 + +1 . 
closely toge er 
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in the same organization. A lot of people 
paid, “Aha, within this secretariat there will 
be two cliques—an English-speaking and a 
French-speaking clique—you just see; that 
will be the great rivalry in this organization; 
it will go to pot on that.” 

Well, Thomas and I were able to get to- 
gether and solve our problems very easily, 
because he got into his office a tall, handsome 
young man who spoke both French and 
tremely well, and in whom Thomas 
te confidence; and I got into my 
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ry beautiful blonde who spoke both 
and English, and in whom I had 
ylcte confidence; and after that each 





new what was going on in the office of the 
other all of the time. 

Now Thomas and I were working with 
Huxl but as I said Huxley was sometimes 
2 little disorganized. Huxley has the habit, 


an excellent habit in some respects, 
ing not 


of tak- 
; on everything that is said during 


the d He takes down all the suggestions, 
all the ideas that come to him. He starts 
out with a big sheet of paper in the morn- 


ing, and he writes in a little corner of it and 
tears that off and puts it in his pocket; and 
by the end of the day he has a pocketful 
of little notes, most of which have been torn 
in two a couple of times, because he had to 
have more paper. Each morning at 10 o'clock 
Huxley, and Thomas, and I would get to- 
gether to talk over what had happened the 
day before and what we wanted to get done 
that day. At those conferences Mr. Huxley 
would empty all of the notes on the desk and 
undo his dispatch case which also contained 
a lot of little scraps of paper, and the con- 
ference would consist of picking out those 
pieces of paper more or less as we select 
dominoes from the bone yard. He'd select 
one and try to figure out what he had writ- 
ten on it, and we'd talk about that. It 
wasn't actly as systematic as one might be, 
and tl in Huxley; but he had 
compensating qualities of great note. But 
the human factor. of the Director General is 
always a factor in international relations. 
The ‘quality of the man Trygve Lie deter- 
mines in part the success of the United 
Nations. The individual capacities and the 
idiosyncrasies of every assistant of Trygve 
Lie have their effect on this total United 
Nations. These are not impersonal organi- 
zations. They are made up of people; often 
they are just as baffled as you and I. 

Well, during those early days in the Pre- 
paratory Commission we tried to figure out 
what UNESCO might do. UNESCO had cer- 
tain general objectives stated in its consti- 
tution. It said, “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
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it’s a defect 





that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” That is a beautiful expression— 
I wish it had never been written. It was 


first used in a sort of modified form by Clem- 
ent Attlee in a speech at a conference. It 
caught people’s imagination, and if you read 
through the records of that conference about 
half a dozen other people took up the ex- 
pression and played on it and modified it a 
little until that great master of words, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, came along and put it in its 
present form. You might say that the ex- 
pression is by MacLeish out of Attlee if you 
are a racing person. 

Actually, what does the expression mean? 
There are a lot of people who say that wars 
in the stomachs of people, and even 
who say that wars begin in the hearts 
If you think of mind as a purely 
1al matter, then this great state- 
ment doesn’t mean much. You have to take 
mind in its broadest possible connotation— 
the total man—if you want to get anything 
from that broad generality. But that broad 
generality isn’t enough to run an organiza- 
tion on. How do you put that to work? How 
do you begim to safeguard peace or promote 
the general security? You have to have a 
program, and the job of the Preparatory 





Commission is to try to devise a program for 
UNESCO. 

Well, we had thousands of suggestions as 
to what UNESCO ought todo. They came to 
us from governments, from organizations, 
from individuals all over the world. The 
most frequent suggestion was that we should 
establish a world university. Very few people 
seemed to have thought how much money it 
takes to establish a world university, or very 
few people have decided just where yeu can 
have that university located in order to ac- 
centuate its worldness as distinct from its 
nationals. I must confess, too, that a great 
many suggestions for a world university that 
came in were accompanied by official requests 
for positions on the faculty. But a lot of 
these suggestions came in, and it was that 
secretariat’s job to sort them out, to consult 
with every specialist we could find to try to 
figure out what would be the best thing—the 
feasible thing—for UNESCO to do. We said 
at the outset, “We want things which will 
mark out paths for UNESCO’s future growth; 
we want things on which there's a reasonable 
chance of being successful, because courage 
is the memory of past successes; nothi 
ceeds like success. Let’s get this organiza- 
tion off to a successful start and then it will 
grow.” But in the end we selected about 160 
orojects that we thought could be achieved. 

When the first General Conference met in 
Paris it recognized that that was too dis- 
persed a program. No new organization 
could attempt that many things in its first 
year, so they cut it down somewhat. But 
they still didn’t cut it down enough; and in 
the first year of UNESCO's existence, perma- 
nent existence 1947, there were so many jobs 
to do on its books, and it had so much trou- 
ble deciding which ones were most impor- 
tant that it didn’t actually achieve much of 
anything. Let’s be frank about it. In 1947 
UNESCO was getting organized. It was beset 
by many political problems, and it didn’t do 
a very good job on what it set out to do. 

The second General Conference which Mr, 
Landis and I attended in Mexico City last 
fall, I think, was much better than the first 
General Conference. It rewrote the program 
of UNESCO, too. It cut it down from 140 
projects to about 170 different significant 
projects, and it determined exactly how much 
money would go for each project. It laid out 
the rules of the game. It decided what could 
be done and what couldn’t be done much 
more clearly than that first General Confer- 
ence. A lot of us who had begun to lose hope 
in 1947 had to realize that you can’t judge 
one of these international organizations by 
what it is at a given moment. You have to 
look at it in perspective. You have to look 
at it in terms of the history which the pre- 
ceding speaker emphasized, and UNESCO now 
is infinitely better than it was a year ago. 

I want to talk a little about certain of 
the organizational problems that it faced. 
UNESCO, when we first came together—that 
is Huxley and Thomas and I came together— 
in February 1946, had about 20 people in its 
secretariat. They were housed in one un- 
heated flat in London in the middle of 
winter—a London winter. It was cold; we 
worked with our overcoats on. Even though 
there were only 20 of us, we didn't have 
enough desks and chairs to go around, and 
there were never quite as many typewriters 
as there were secretaries. The problem of 
getting equipment together and of hiring a 
staff plagued us from the outset while we 
were trying to frame a program. 

By June of that year we had a staff of 125 
people and had been moved into two old 
houses down near Belgrave Square. By Sep- 
tember we were to move to Paris which is the 
permanent headquarters of UNESCO. Then 
we had a staff of 225 people and still not 
enough typewriters and not enough desks. 
We moved to Paris—a very difficult move with 
that many people and that many dccuments 
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because we had accumulated a lot of docu- 
ments by that time and not wanting to lose 
any time. 

The French Government put at our disposal 
an old hotel which had been a fashionable 
hotel about 1900 and which had been the 
headquarters of the German Gest<po. 
Julian Huxley’s office was the office which 
had previously been occupied, and after the 
Germans went out it had been occupied as 
the commanding headquarters of the Ameri- 
can occupying forces. The French, after 
they had had a few drinks, would tell you 
they didn’t know which group had done 
more damage to the building. It was a little 
hard to tell, but when we went in, the build- 
ing was stripped. There were a few strips 
of carpets, a few old desks, but not enough 
equipment to set up offices. We had to bor- 
row, beg, and steal anywhere we could to 
get the equipment. Moreover in Paris with 
that staff of 225 people, most of whom were 
non-French, we had the problem of food 
and the problem of lodging. To find even 
hotel rooms at a reasonable price was almost 
impossible for that large a staff. We had 
to start our own restaurant. Fortunately 
we could do it, because there was a kitchen in 
the hotel. We had a restaurateur who tried 
to run it for us. I happened to have the 
responsibility for seeing that he got along, 
and I never could tell when that man was 
playing the black market and when he wasn’t. 
It was very difficult to run that restaurant 
or to get enough spoons and forks and 
knives to use, or to get enough food. We 
had a treaty negotiated with the French 
Government by which we could bring in 
food free of duty, but where did you get the 
food? We placed large orders in the United 
States and then the ship strike came, and 
we sat there hungry for some weeks. Then 
we tried to get food down from Denmark, 
and the truck had difficulty getting across. 
But finally all of that began to work. By 
the time of the first General Conference in 
November 1946, there were 500 people on the 
staff. 

Now it is mostly about those people that 
I’d like to talk. They came from all over 
the world. We had to have geographic rep- 
resentation in that staff. That was excel- 
lent but difficult. Thomas knew the people 
in France, I knew some people in the United 
States, Huxley knew the people in Great 
Britain. We didn’t know who the really 
qualified people were in India, and China, 
and the Philippines, and Brazil. We had to 
hire sight unseen over and over again, and 
we got some duds; there’s no doubt about 
it. And since then UNESCO's got some duds. 
It always will. Lake Success has a lot of 
duds, because the problem of recruiting 
qualified personnel, keeping in mind geo- 
graphic representation, is a problem that 
nobody has found an easy answer to yet. 

Suppose you got good people and got them 
together in that house in Paris. You’d walk 
down the corridor and meet a person. You'd 
say hello to him, and he would answer you 
in some language you might not know at 
all. Presumably everybody could speak 
either French or English, but it wes some- 
times difficult to tell which he was speaking. 
I remember we had one Mexican woman in 
the education staff—a marvelous, motherly 
woman—who had an excellent carecr in 
Mexico, came to us on the highest recom- 
mendations; but she just didn’t work out 
with us because none of us could ever tell 
whether she was speaking Spanish, or 
French, or English. It was the craziest mix- 
ture you ever heard. The head of the edu- 
cation section, Dr. Kuo, Chinese, former 
minister of education of one of the prov- 
inces, was interviewed by Mr. Huxley and 
me very early in the game, and Huxley said 
to him during the interview, “Mr. Kuo, do 
you speak French?” (This interview was in 
English, in London.) “Do speak 


you 











French?” Dr. Kuo hesitated a minute and 
said, “Yes, Mr. Huxley, but my French is a 
little lusty,” which was true. 

The problem of language, just ordinary 
communication isn’t just a question of get- 
ting one language into another language. 
It’s a question of delicate shades of mean- 
ing. Let me give you an illustration that 
happened this last summer. I was at Sevres, 
near Paris, last summer running a seminar 
for UNESCO. We had about 80 people there 
from countries all over the world as par- 
ticipants. They were key teachers, key 
educators in their country. We had a staff 
of about 15 people. The first day I was try- 
ing to intreduce the staff to the participants. 
On the staff there was a very distinguished 
French woman, a former inspectress general, 
headed the house in which our place was 
housed. I didn’t know quite what to call 
her, for she’d been brought in to run the 
ocial side of the seminar, but I hit on the 
title of dean. I thought that was an excel- 
lent way out, so I referred to Madame as 
dean. Now I spoke in English, but a man 
sat beside me and repeated everything I 
d said in French, because full half of the 
irticipants understood no English. Ma- 
ime, the dean, didn’t understand much 
Enelish. He knew what the word meant; 
but he didn’t know the delicate shade of 
meaning that we attach to the deanship in 
our educational system, so he translated 
“dean” by a word which I understand it, 
means the eldest; and it took me 3 days 
to overcome that difficulty. You get that 

rt of little difficulty all the time. And 
then you come to more fundamental diffi- 
culties in an international staff of people 
who have just different mores, different cus- 
toms, different habits. 

In that seminar at lunch table one day 
(we were all housed in the same general 
place and ate together) an American woman, 
member of the seminar, congratulated an 
Indian woman on the beautiful gown she 
was wearing. It was an utterly lovely thing. 
The Indian woman immediately froze up, 
became very haughty; and the American 
woman, thinking she hadn’t been under- 
stood repeated the compliment which made 
it all the worse, because in that particular 
woman's group in India it is bad manners 
to comment on anybody’s clothes. The 
American woman had meant to be polite. 
She had evidenced what was from the Indian 
woman's point of view bad manners. It 
got worse, because at that table there was 
another Indian who was a follower of 
Gandhi; and he immediately got after the 
Indian woman for wearing silks and satins 
when she ought to be, as a good Indian, 
wearing cotton. Again it took several days 
before we could quiet those people down 
and keep them all in the seminar together. 

There are religious difficulties—people 
without any religion, people of all the reli- 
gions of the world—and religion is some- 
thing deeply felt in the hearts of most 
people. The convictions one carries of a 
religious sort don’t tolerate opposition as 
a rule. To get various religious groups co- 
operating without indulging in theological 
dispute is no easy task. 

Then beyond that, in an organization 
such as UNESCO, you have the problem of 
the different subject fields. UNESCO covers 
the fields of education, science, and culture. 
Now I don’t know myself what any one of 
those words mean. They’re all so broad, 
and they overlap so badly that it’s a pretty 
difficult task to tell what the field is that 
UNESCO's actually going to operate in, but 
certainly it’s big. There are many fields of 
education, many sciences, many phases of 
culture. ; 

In the UNESCO secretariat the head of the 
science section has been a man named 
Joseph Needham. He’s a distinguished biol- 
ogist from Cambridge, a very great man 
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and excellent for UNESCO for two reasons. 
He is a profound scientist, respected as a 
scientist by his colleagues all over the world; 
and he knows international organization 
among the scientists as nobody else does 
whom I’ve ever met. That combination is 
rare. We need people like that in every 
other subject field, and we haven't been 
able to find them. Joe Needham headed 
the science section, was completely loyal to 
science—that was his job. He’s a man with- 
out any sense of humor, a great big, hulk- 
ing individual who works 20 hours a day 
all of the time. He looks sort of antisocial; 
his friends describe him as looking like 
an unmade bed, and that’s an excellent de- 
scription. But Joe Needham, while he 
would work his head off for science, wouldn’t 
coordinate for 2 minutes with the head of 
the education section, or with the heads 
of any of the other sections. You know 
what the college presidents think about the 
departmental squabbles in the college. They 
are accentuated when you get into an or- 
ganization like UNESCO. And we had these 
great difficulties of getting the literary peo- 
ple to work with the artists. For a long 
while the musicians, and the painters, and 
the writers just wouldn’t speak to one an- 
other in the organization, but we got them 
grouped even in one section, and so on. 

Now what I’m trying to say is that build- 
ing up an organization to do a job is tough. 
It’s tough, because you have people to work 
with; and it’s tough, because in every per- 
son who has quality there are also to be 
found defects. You've got to be patient— 
patient with people and patient with the in- 
stitutions that they’re running. 

Now let me conclude with one little more 
direct reference to what UNESCO can do. I 
can be critical of UNESCO and say that it 
hasn’t achieved very much as yet. I can 
look at its program and say it’s still trying 
to do too many things. It’s like the man 
who mounted a horse and rode off in all di- 
rections. But, nevertheless, I can still say 
also that from my point of view UNESCO is 
the brightest star in the whole constellation 
of the United Nations. It is the thing that 
will provide the lubrication that make the 
political and economic agencies work. The 
United Nations is simply a political organi- 
zation predicated upon understanding among 
peopie. Uniess you have that understand- 
ing among people a little framework of po- 
litical action centered at Lake Success will 
never be successful. It’s true of every other 
agency. International understanding, com- 
prehension, patience, tolerance are essential. 
Essential also for the preservation of the 
peace is the creation of conditions of ci- 
vilized living. The kind of situation that 
exists in a war devastated area, or in an 
American slum, or in a backward region of 
the world—backward in any sense—simply 
does not conduce to peace, to security, to the 
kind of a world in which we want to live. 
The job of humanity is to spread the bene- 
fits of civilized existence in order to retain 
that civilized existence itself. We have to 
lighten the dark spots in the field of science 
and in all the other cultural and educational 
fields. We have to get people who under- 
stand one another sympathetically. 

Now the program of UNESCO is in general 
directed toward that aim. It’s a program 
which includes, as I’ve said, work in the nat- 
ural sciences. Some of that work in nat- 
ural sciences seems to me to be of interest 
only to the scientists, and I am not a sci- 
entist; but much of that work I know to be 
of profound consequence to the creation of 
these conditions of civilized living. For a 
long while I thought it utterly ridiculous for 
UNESCO to spend money on a scientific ex- 
ploration of the Amazon valley. I don’t think 
s0 any longer. The scientists have convinced 
me of that. By the adequate study and ex- 
ploitation of those natural resources we may 
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enrich living and provide a new area where 
some of these caged, displaced persons may 
themselves live. There is much in the sci- 
ence program of great consequence 

There's a vast program in the mass media 
fields—radio, film, and press. I think I dis- 
agree a little with the preceding speaker 
and say that for my money, even though 
I'm a teacher, these three fields of adult 
education are of more consequence even 
than the schools right now, because what 
happens for the next 50 years will be de- 
termined in the next 5 years; and the peo- 
ple who are being reached by information 
are being reached through adult education. 
These nerve centers of mass communication 
are of the utmost consequence to the form- 
ing of an immediate public opinion to act 
in the emergencies that are already upon us 

I certainly would not tear dow: 
school building—don’t misunderstand me— 
neither would I reduce by a single cent the 
public money to be spent on the schools. 
I know that in the long run we have to 
educate the citizenry through the schools, 
so that they'll understand and not always be 
buffaloed by the agencies of adult education. 
But at the moment I think we in education 
must strengthen the hand in every way we 
can of the wise people who are working in 
the media of mass communications. 
UNESCO has a program in that field 

It has a large program in libraries. We are 
so familiar with public libraries here that 
we don’t think much about them. They're 
unique with us. If you could spread the 
concept of the practice of public libraries 
ali over the world, it would do a lot of good, 
provided we could get some books in them. 
We'll have to help them at that too. But 
UNESCO has a program in respect to public 
libraries. 

It has a program in respect to the develop- 
ment of museums, living museums, museums 
which are themselves cultural, educational 
forces in the community. It has a program 
in social sciences, the most significant part 
of that program is a study of the tensions 
which are inimical to peace, the study of 
tensions within an individual or in the 


1 a single 





social group which lead dangerously toward 
war. UNESCO has a group of the finest 
social psychologists you can find in the 


world at work on studying this task, and it’s 
one of the most profound and significant 
long-range enterprises on which any group 
of intelligent people could engage. UNESCO 
has a program of work for the artists, a 
program of work for the literary people, a 
program in the humanities 


It also has a program in education. I can 
describe only two or three parts of that. 
The head of the education section has been 
Dr. Kuo, Chinese. He has recently been 
moved to another post in the sccretariat as 
advisor to the Director General on all mat- 
ters as an affecting Asia. In his pla as 


head of the section, has come Mr. Beebe, 
head of the education section of New Zea- 
land. I had dinner with Mr. Beebe a week 


ago tonight while he was on his way to Paris 
to take up his duties. He’s modest, he’s 
able, he’s extremely intelligent. He's much 


impressed by the American school syst 
and he has visited them many, man 
He'd like to see many of these things that 
are commonplace here carried out in other 
parts of the world. I hope that with our 
aid he can do it. 

UNESCO has in its educational 
work at the university level. It’s 
to get for the first time in history 
national association of univer 


time 


program 
atten pting 
an inter- 


ities, just that 


simple little thing. It’s attempting at that 
university level to promote the interchange 
of persons; it’s attempting to try to get ree 
search agencies in different universities over 
the world cooperating in research. This in- 
ternational cooperation of research, or Oi 
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teaching, or of interchange is of great con- 
sequence. UNESCO is working at the theme 


of adult education. An excellent young 
Dane, Mr.. Ravenholt, has charge of that 
work. There will be a conference on adult 


education held in Europe this summer un- 
der UNESCO's auspices. 

UNESCO's trying to improve and revise 
textbooks. I agree with the preceding speak- 
er. Books are not of as much importance as 
persons; but they are still of considerable 
importance, and they can still be improved. 
I suspect that when we examine our own 
shortcomings what we've taught in our text- 
books about the merits of isolation is one 
reason why there are still remnants of iso- 
lation in this country. UNESCO has taken 
Jim Quillen, a professor at Stanford Univer- 
sity in the social studies field, an expert in 
textbook revision, to head up its work in 
that project for the next 18 months. 

Well, one could go on and on. There are 
seven top priorities in education that 
UNESCO has pledged itself to undertake in 
1948. All of us who are working for 
UNESCO believe that it has achieved consid- 
erable success on those tasks, not as much 
as many of us hoped, but just as much as 
any of us had the right to expect. 

Now in the end I want to emphasize this. 
UNESCO is not just this little group of people 
off in Paris that I’ve talked about. It isn’t 
just those who have worked for it at one 
time or another, or who correspond with it, 
or who try to influence it by correspondence. 
UNESCO is above all else a people’s posses- 
sion. That's its great merit. It belongs to 
the mass of humanity. This troubled mass 
of people—black and white and yellow—all 
over the world is beginning to find itself 
and to shape that wave of the future about 
which Mrs. Lindbergh talked a long while 
ago. UNESCO belongs to these people. Its 
program is not going to be just highbrow. 
Its program is directed at daily welfare— 
at the welfare of the common man. And 
if that program is to succeed, it will be be- 
cause all of us work at UNESCO's task. 
Every individual citizen is himself a part of 
UNESCO; and it’s the responsibility of him 
and of this organization—the organization 
which has called this meeting, the American 
Federation of Teachers—and of every organ- 
ization in the land to call the plays for 
UNESCO, to give the wisdom to UNESCO as 
often as it is that UNESCO will call the 
plays for us. We're all in the boat of the 
future. That bcat may be wrecked. If it 
isn't wrecked, it will be because of our joint 
intelligence. Thank you. 
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Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a poem entitled 
“Springtime in the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park Region,” written by former 
Congressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of 
Kentucky. Mr. Thatcher grew up in this 
section of Kentucky, and became fully 
familiar with the scenes and aspects 
depicted in the poem. Later, when he 
came to be the Representative in Con- 
gress of the Louisville district he led the 
successful fight to bring about the enact- 


ment of legislation necessary for the 
creation of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park, and was the author of the enabling 
act under which this great scientific and 
recreational area became a member of 
the Nation’s family of national parks. 
Kentucky is thus a national-park State, 
and has, in addition, many State parks of 
great scenic and historic interest. With 
the building of adequate highways, the 
State is becoming more and more a 
magnet for tourists. Outstanding among 
many attractions of great interest and 
beauty is the Mammoth Cave area, with 
its beautiful terrain, its navigable 
streams, its unmatched caverns, its virgin 
forests, and its wealth of story and legend. 
In this connection I express the hope 
that before lonc there will be con- 
structed from the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, by way of historic 
Cumberland Gap and Cumberland Falls, 
to the Mammoth Cave National Park, a 
great parkway, similar to that now in 
process of construction between the 
Shenandoah National Park and the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
SPRINGTIME IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE 
NATIONAL PaRK REGION 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 
A GENERAL PICTURE 
O’er earth the wands of resurrection sweep, 
And Nature rouses from her wintry sleep. 
The smoke from clearing-fire and planting- 
bed; 
The honking wild geese, 
spread 
Against the warming sky, upon their flight 
From southern lands unto the northern 
light; 
The naoe bluebird and the robin gay; 
The tonic mildness of the growing day; 
The varied glory of the sunset dyes; 
The wondrous azure of the evening skies— 
All, all proclaim that Winter’s on the wing, 
And all announce the near advent of Spring. 
And then a pleasing miracle behold, 
As hyacinths and jonquils deck the cold, 
And join with violet and crocus bloom 
To lighten Winter's pale and empty tomb! 
The trumps of March now blow themselves 
to rest, 
And soon the world with April’s sun is blest; 


in V-squadrons 


And April’s sprinkling pot with gentle 
showers, 

Touches to life the forests, meads, and 
flowers. 

In field and wood the untamed blossoms 
show, 

And freshened streams in unchecked ardor 
flow. 

Their lavish heaps of snow the dogwoods 
spill, 


And red-buds gleam from ev’ry copse and 
hill. 

Swift comes the leaf, and bush and tree are 
clad 

In verdancy. All living things are glad. 

The cat lies blinking in the friendly sun, 

And Rover runs and barks in doggish fun. 

The prophet groundhog, heedless of his role, 

For Spring-time warmth, comes forth from 
ledge and hole. 

The kindling air sets all the insects free; 

The squirrel barks from crotch of yonder 
tree. 

Thru deadened weed and sedge bobs Cotton- 
tail, 

While Brer Fox spins his curving, pungent 
trail. 

The reptile things, roused from their torpid 
sleep, 

Begin once more to squirm and crawl and 
creep. 
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In scattered fields green with the growing 
wheat, 

The raucous crows in convocations meet, 

The martin, jay, bull-bat and cardinal, 

With other birds, join in the carnival. 

The vocalists of orchard, wood, and sky, 

Reveal the joy which in their breasts must 
lie. 

The feathered host, from owl to chick and 
wren, 

Proceed to feed and mate and breed again. 

The flow’ring shrub, the peach, the plum 
and pear, 

Apple and cherry, blow, in turn; the air 

Is all surcharged with Nature’s own per- 
fume, 

Which floats pervasively from wealths of 
blcom. 

The bee returns unto a round of toil, 

Bringing to hive the precious nectar-spoil. 

Earth's scavengers soar thru the vaulted 
blue, 

Striving, with telescopic eyes to view 

Base quarries far below. High, from above, 

The ruthless hawk swoops down and rends 
the dove. 

Nature's a realist: not overmuch 

Is she disturbed by ways or means. Her 
touch— 

Tho that of artist, when she would adorn— 

Is also stark and cruel, jungle-born. 


OUTSIDE THE PARK 


Spring opes the door and lets the children 
out 

To romp and play with lusty laugh and 
shout. 

The older youth, befitting well their age, 

In sober, useful labors now engage. 

The chesty, waddling ducks and braggart 
geese, 

The chickens, turkeys, porkers, find release, 

From Winter’s cold most welcome, and unite 

In noisy declamation from morn till night. 

The baby lambs have learned to bound and 
skip; 

The herds go forth the blades and buds to 
nip. 

The farmer enters on the season's toil; 

His eager plow upturns the waking soil; 

The hour is ripe, and planting time begins: 

In hope he looks to bulging barns and bins, 

The oats are sown, the last fat hogs are 
killed; 

The garden made, some corn is dropped or 
drilled. 

Striving to do his endless chores and tasks, 

A kindly year is all the farmer asks. 

Long hours are his: there's very much to do; 

The housewife bears a heavy burden, too. 

And Beck, the mule, performs her duties 
well, 

But stops dead-still at note of horn or bell, 

And will not budge, the heavy plow to pull, 

Until, again, her famished void is full; 

And Dick, the horse, joins in the hunger 
strike, 

And stops and neighs to show his strong dis- 
like 

Of overwork at eating-time. By rule 

Man strives to live: no less, the horse and 
mule. 


WITHIN THE PARK 


Within the Park, thruout its bold terrain, 

All things reveal that Spring is come again. 

On canyon walls which bind the noble 
streams, 

The vernal touch the Winter’s blight redeems. 

And here the dogwoods riot; rose-buds, too; 

And varied flowers, wild, bless ev’ry view. 

Oaks, elms, and poplars, beeches, sycamores, 

And chestnuts—crowding hillsides, heights, 
and shores— 

Now don their jade-like robes and em’rald 
gowns, 

And to the skies lift up their leafy crowns. 

The cedar’s verdure, and the paler green 

Of trees deciduous, accent the scene. 

Ravine and cliff, and stretching, luring vale, 

Yield rest and peace, tho all things else 
should fail. 








Here beauty dwells in tranquil solitudes, 

Bright with the charms of Nature’s gentler 
moods. 

The landscapes rich, the pleasant, healing 
sun, 

Give life and hope and balm to ev’ry one 

Who hither comes: while, in the under- 
ground, 

The wonders of the cavern world abound. 

In cabin and in hostelry the guest 

May find his food and comfort e’en the best. 

Kentucky’s spirit gives him welcome greeting: 

Once he is here, oft he will be repeating. 

Come hither, friends, while yet the Year is 
young, 

And see all that for which my song is sung. 

Come hither, friends, and bring your friends 
with you; 

And for yourselves learn that my song is true. 

Enough, enough, ere yet the half be told, 

Spring may be wrapped in Summer's ardent 
fold! 





Restore Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I was honored to have you 
appear on one of my regular weekly 
programs which is released to my con- 
stituents in’ the Second District of Ida- 
ho. I ask permission to have this pro- 
gram printed in the Recorp to satify the 
demand for copies. The response from 
Idaho indicates appreciation of the ef- 
forts of yourself to restore good govern- 
ment. 

The program follows: 


ANNOUNCER, Greetings, ladies and gentle- 
men of the radio audience, we are pleased to 
present to you at this time a discussion of 
vital questions of the day between the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH W. MaArTIN, Jr., Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
and Representative JOHN SANBORN, Repub- 
lican Congressman from the Second District 
of Idaho. I am going to turn the microphone 
over to Mr. SANBORN, who will proceed to 
question Speaker JoE MARTIN. 

Mr. SANBORN. Fellow Americans, I had a 
little trouble getting Speaker of the House 
Jog Martin to let me interview him. It 
wasn’t because he didn’t want to be inter- 
viewed. It was because he found it difficult 
to get the time. JOE MarTIN is one of the 
busiest men in the United States today. 
That’s because he is so important, both in 
the Congress and in political life generally. 
As Speaker of the House, he has the tremen- 
dous task of presiding over every session of 
the House and overseeing the legislation pro- 
gram, with all its varied facets. Also, as a 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, he naturally is called upon to 
speak on many occasions to many groups. 
And, as Congressman from Massachusetts, 
he has to do the same job every one of us 
Congressmen has to do in seeing to it that 
our people are well-represented. JOE Mar- 
TIN is one of the most important men in 
the Republican Party today. 

He is noted as a student of government, as 
a conciliator who Knows how to get things 
going. His whole life has been spent in 
studying the Government and working in 
Government, when he wasn’t running a 
newspaper in North Attleboro, of course. He 
is prominently mentioned as the leading 
dark horse contender for the Republican 
nomination, and he will serve as permanent 
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chairman of the convention in Philadelphia 
next month. Speaker MarTIn, forgive me 
for talking all this time, but I'll just start 
now by popping questions. 

Speaker Martin. Go right ahead, John. I 
don’t pretend to know it all, but I'll answer 
any question I am able to answer. 

Mr. SANBORN. First, Mr. Speaker, would 
you tell the radio audience what you think 
is the outstanding accomplishment of this 
Republican Eightieth Congress? 

Speaker MarTIn. John, it is now known 
that the Republican Eightieth Congress has 
one star in its crown and should be cited by 
all true Americans for an act of great cour- 
age. That is, this Republican Congress has 
changed the trend in Americe. For 16 long 
years, we were headed toward more and more 
control, higher and higher taxes, greater and 
greater confusion. In Europe they called it 
fascism. Here at home, we knew it as the 
New Deal. We halted that trend toward a 
superstate. In fact, we reversed that trend. 
We took a new road. We began again to 
walk in paths of freedom. That is certain- 
ly the most significant development of this 
period. 

Mr. SANBORN. Yes; I agree with you, Mr. 
Speaker, and I am sure that every thought- 
ful American agrees with you. But what 
about specific accomplishments? We hear 
it said by the left-over New Dealers so often 
that the Republicans have had no program 
that sometimes our own people swallow such 
reasoning. 

Speaker MarrTIN. Of course, that is a decep- 
tion created by the New Deal propagandists. 
Let’s see about the program. We reversed 
the trend of our Government which for 16 
years has headed toward regimentation, State 
socialism, and bankruptcy. We balanced the 
budget for the first time in 16 years. We 
reduced the spending last year, and we are 
continuing our fight for efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government. We intend to give the 
people a sound and solvent country. We 
promised to reduce the taxes of the people. 
“We have done that despite three Presidential 
vetoes. That legislation released 7,400,000 
little wage earners from paying any tax. We 
have provided the funds and the legislation 
to bring up our military strength so that 
we can have peace and security. For that 
purpose, we demanded complete supremacy 
in the air, and successfully won the fight for 
a 70-group air force. That was primarily 
a Republican victory over the Administra- 
tion. We promised in 1946 to drive the Com- 
munists and the fellow travelers out of their 
smug berths in the Government where they 
were undermining our American secystem. 
We have been blocked by the bureaucracy 
whenever they could do so. We have had 
no cooperation in this fight from the Ad- 
ministration. But we have made progress. 
It is no longer popular to be known as a 
fellow traveler or a Communist. We have 
driven some out of the Government. We 
will keep this fight going until the last Com- 
munist is off the pay roll. With a Republican 
President, and a Republican Congress, the 
job can, and will be done. We have kept 
faith with the humane instincts of all Amer- 
icans and have cooperated in aiding the 
people of other countries emerge from the 
wreckage of a disastrous World War. 

Mr. SANBORN. I thought that would be your 
reply. We who are in Congress know what 
a wide variety of measures we have to act 
upon, measures the people frequently never 
even read about. We have gotten plenty of 
publicity for our 70-group air force measure, 
which is very popular with all Americans, 
and for our stock-piling legislation and our 
rubber legislation. But many Americans 
don’t realize what a complicated task we 
have had to undertake. The New Deal really 
left us a snafu in fiscal affairs and it will 
be years before we can straighten the Gov- 
ernment out again. 

By the wey, Mr. Speaker, out in your east- 
ern country, there is plenty of rainfall, and 
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folks there may not realize how vital con- 
servation of our water resources is to us 
westerners. I know you are aware of this 
situation, but would you be willing to tell 
us something about Republican policy on 
this vital question? 

Speaker Martin. Yes, John, I would. To 
begin with, let me point out that historically, 
the Republican Party was the first to recog- 
nize the need for reclamation projects. This 
goes back to the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Ever since that time, the Repub- 
lican policy has been to foster such projects. 
During the first session of this Congress, we 
voted generous appropriations for reclama- 
tion, flood-control projects, and farm bene- 
fits, larger sums than in previous Congresses. 
We propose to have a well-planned and well- 
integrated continuing program along these 
lines. I was glad the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, of which you are a valued member, 
could make an inspection of your problems 
last summer in order to acquire first-hand 
information. This has been a useful service. 
I am convinced it will prove beneficial to 
your section in the years ahead. As you 
know, I have always been sympathetic to 
your program. 

Mr. SaNnrorn. One more question, Mr. 
Speaker. What do you think of the diplo- 
matic debacle recently brought on between 
the United States and Russia because of the 
bungling State Department? 

Speaker MARTIN, John, you hit the nail on 
the head when you called it the bungling 
State Department. We are said to have a bi- 
p*rtisan foreign policy, but we are not con- 
sulted and it has been administered by New 
Dealers. They have made a series of tragic 
errors, since VE-day, which have lost for us 
the peace, although the war had been so 
gallantly won at such great price to our 
American soldiers. 

The people see this now. They are going 
to restore sanity and efficiency to our Gov- 
ernment. We are going to have a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress. With 
God's help, we can then build, on the wreck- 
age of the war and the New Deal, a just and 
durable peace and a firm economy at home. 
And may I say to you good people of Idaho, 
you are fortunate in having such a splendid 
Congressman as JOHN SANBORN. In one brief 
term he has demonstrated his fine ability 
and has won many friends because of his 
patriotic service. He is one of the fine group 
of American Congressmen who are keeping 
us on the American track.+ 

ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have just heard the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH W. MartTIN, Jr., a Republican 
of Massachusetts. He was interviewed by 
Representative JOHN SANBORN, a Republican 
Congressman from Idaho. 





Summary of Major Legislation Enacted by 
Previous Republican Administrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
ORD a summary of major legislation 
enacted by previous Republican admin- 
istrations. The estimated cost of print- 
ing the summary is $301.75. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MaAgsor LEGISLATION ENACTED BY 

REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATIONS—MarcH 4, 

1897, Tro Marcu 4, 1913, FIrTY-FIFTH To S1x- 





TY-SECOND CONGRESSES, May 9, 1919, To 
Marcu 3, 1933, SIxTY-SIXTH TO SEVENTY- 
SECOND CONGRESSES 

(Also, a statement of Republican enactments 

prior the year 1897—For the 1897-1913 

and 1919-33 periods 8,519 public laws were 

€ acted) 

The Republican Party was in control of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
during the Sixty-sixth Congress (May 19, 
1919-March 3, 1921), and the President (Mr. 
Wilson) was a Democrat. 

The House of Representatives was con- 

by the Democratic Party, the Senate 


oe 





he Republican Party during the Seventy- 
: nd Congress (December 7, 1931-—March 3, 
1933), and the de (Mr. Hoover) was 
a Republi 

From. M h 4, 1861 to 1697, Republican 
dministrations initiated new fields of leg- 
islation, and laid the ground work for the 
major 1 lation of this century. 

In t field of civil rights, the Emancipa- 
tion I imation and the emancipation 
pro 1 acts preceded the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth constitutional 
amendments, which excluded slavery, ex- 


tended equal protection to all citizens, pro- 
privileges and immunities of the 
il citizen should not be abridged by 
and that the rights of citizens 
t be abridged because of race, color, 
is condition of servitude. Legisla- 
tion was enacted to enforce these civil-rights 
dments, the abolition of slavery acts, 
clamations, removal of disa- 

enforcement acts, 


bility acts, civil 
and the Election Interference Prohibition 





mnestt pro 


rights 


1 the field of agriculture and conservation 
Republican administrations enacted the ag- 









ricultural colleges acts, homestead acts, and 
the meat inspection acts, and such major 
conservation legislation as the first forest 
conservation acts, forest reserve acts, irri- 


gation acts, rivers and harbors acts, and the 
timber culture acts. 

In the field of Government organization 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Justice were established. 

Expanding intertsts of labor and industry 
provided by the antitrust acts, Recipro- 

Trade Act, eight-hour acts, interstate 
commerce acts, mines and mining acts, the 
acts, which removed disabilities and 








d the growth of the American mer- 
chant marine, the trade-mark acts, and the 
Union Pacific Railroad charter. 

The s al and economic security of the 
it i citizen was provided for in the 


education and care of 


rcotic acts, 








the blind acts, epidemic and diseases acts, 
ire f id drug acts, and the recon- 
S s and veterans were aided by the 
dependent pensions acts, disability pension 
‘ts, and the soldiers and sailors homestead 
t 
FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
Public I 11, July 24, 1897, Dingley Act 
(Tariff): V 1 and hide duties were reim- 
posed and 1830 duties on flax restored. Com- 


pensatory duties were levied on woolens, 
and linen rates were increased and made 
g} ific to pre t undervaluation. Rates on 


cott were not greatly changed nor were 
those on most metals (30 Stat. 151). 

Public Law 13, July 24, 1897, Reciprocal 
Tonnage Duties Act: Authorized the Presi- 
dent to suspend discriminating duties im- 


] i on foreign vessels and commerce when 


receiving reciprocal treatment (30 Stat. 214). 





FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 21, April 20, 1898, Cuban inde- 
pendence resolution: Recognized the inde- 
pendence of people of Cuba; demanded that 
the Government of Spain relinquish its au- 
thority and government in the island of 
Cuba; directed the President of the United 
States to use land and naval forces to carry 
these resolutions into effect (20 Stat. 738). 

Public Law 67, April 22, 1898, Volunteer 
Army Act: Provided for increasing the Army 
of the United States in time of war by calling 
into service those able-bodied male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 45, designated as 
the volunteer Army of the United States (30 
Stat. 361). 

Public Law 69, April 25, 1898, Spanish War 
declaration: War deciared to exist and to 
have existed since the 21st day of April 1898 
between the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Spain (30 Stat. 364). 

Fublic Law 70, April 26, 1898, Army Reor- 
ganization Act: An additional battalion for 
each infantry regiment was authorized (30 
Stat. 264). 

Public Law 100, May 18, 1298, Volunteer 
Signal Corps Act; Signal Corps of the United 
States Army was established (30 Stat. 417). 

Public Law 115, June 1, 1898, Railroad 
Arbitration Act: Authorized a board to arbi- 
trate labor disputes between railroads and 
their employees. The board of three per- 
sons to be chosen in the following manner: 
One, shall be named by the labor organiza- 
tion to which the employees directly in- 
terested belong; one named by the carrier or 
employer directly interested, and the two 
previously chosen to select the third (30 Stat. 
424). 

Public Law 123, June 6, 1898, Disability Act: 
Removed disability clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, pertaining to persons who have en- 
gaged in insurrection (Civil War) against the 
United States (30 Stat. 432). 

Public Law 143, June 17, 1898, Naval Hos- 
pital Corps Act: Hospital Corps of United 
States Navy was established (30 Stat. 474). 

Public Law 146, June 18, 1898, Industrial 
Commission Act: This act created a nonpar- 
tisan commission called “Industrial Commis- 
sion” to collate information pertaining to 
labor, agriculture, to manufacturing, and to 
business, and to report and suggest to Con- 
gress appropriate legislation upon these 
subjects (30 Stat. 476). 

Public Law 171, July 1, 1898, Bankruptcy 
Act: Uniform system of bankruptcy was es- 
tablished throughout the United States 
(30 Stat. 544). 

Public Law 51, July 7, 1898, Hawaii Annexa- 
tion Resolution: Hawaii was annexed as part 
of the Territory of the United States and five 
commissioners, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, were authorized to recommend legis- 
lation (30 Stat. 759). 


FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


Public Law 1, December 21, 1898, Seamen’s 
Act: Amended the American seamen’s laws 
and gave broad protection to seamen from 
long practiced abuses (30. Stat. 755). 

FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Public Law 39, March 14, 1900, Parity Act 
(coinage) : The standard unit of value of dol- 
lar was fixed at 25.8 grains of gold 0.9 fine 
(31 Stat. 45). 

Public Law 73, April 18, 1900, pensions: 
Pensions were granted to dependent parents 
of soldiers who served in the Confederate 
Army and in the War With Spain (31 Stat. 
136). 

Public Law 82, April 30, 1900, Hawaii Ter- 
ritorial Act: A government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii was established and the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States not 
locally inapplicable were extended to the 
citizens of the Territory of Hawaii (31 Stat. 
141). 

Public Law 119, May 25, 1900, wild game 
transportation: Enlarged the powers of the 
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Department of Agriculture to prohibit trans- 
portation by interstate commerce of game 
killed in violation of local laws (31 Stat, 
187). 

Public Law 173, June 6, 1900, Postal Serv- 
ice Act: Permitted Agriculture Department 
materia! to be sent to the farmers as second- 
class mail (31 Stat. 660). 


FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 150, March 3, 1901, Chinese 
Exclusion Act: Gave protection to bona fide 
Chinese immigrants from arrest without war- 
rant (31 Stat. 1093). 

FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Public Law 27, March 6, 1902, Census Act: 
Permanent Office of the Census was estab- 
lished (32 Stat. 51). 

Public Law 70, April 12, 1902, National 
Banks Extension Act: Extended the charters 
of all national banks for 20 years (32 Stat. 
102). 

Public Law 161, June 17, 1902, Reclama- 
tion Act: A permanent revolving fund for 
the construction of irrigation works was cre- 
ated whereby the receipts from the sale and 
disposal of public lands were used and the 
settlers agreed to repay the cost of construc- 
tion (32 Stat. 388). 

Public Law 178, June 27, 1902, Legacy Tax 
Act: Provided for refunding taxes paid upon 
legacies and bequests when used for religious, 
charitable, or educational purposes (32 Stat. 
406). 

Public Law 236, July 1, 1902, Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Act: This service was 
created and assumed the care of sick and dis- 
abled servicemen. The Surgeon General of 
the Service was authorized to call a confer- 
ence of State public-health authorities when 
in his opinion “the interests of the public 
health would be promoted by a conference” 
(32 Stat. 712). 

FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 49, February 2, 1903, Livestock 
Contagious Diseases Act: Secretary of Agri- 
culture was authorized and directed to estab- 
lish rules and regulations concerning ex- 
portation and transportation of livestock 
when he has reason to believe contagious 
diseases exist. Also has the authority to take 
such measures as he may deem proper to 
prevent contagion and to seize, quarantine, 
and dispose of any hay, straw, forage, or any 
meats, hides or other animal products in or- 
der to guard against introduction or spread 
of such contagion (32 Stat. 791). 

Public Law 87, February 14, 1903, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor Act: This act 
created the Department of Commerce and 
Labor (32 Stat. 825). 

Public Law 103, February 19, 1903, Inter- 
state Commerce Act: Regulated further in- 
terstate commerce by providing prosecution 
and punishment of railroad corporations, as 
well as their agents and officers for giving or 
receiving rebates. Railroads also penalized 
for failing to publish rates of tariff and for 
deviating from the published rates (32 Stat. 
847). 

Public Law 162, March 3, 1903, Alien Immi- 
gration Act: Head tax on entry of aliens was 
levied. Enumerated classes of aliens to be 
excluded, other safeguards were included to 
prevent entry of undesirable aliens (32 Stat. 
1213). 

FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Public Law 245, April 28, 1904, Merchant 
Marine Commission Act: This act of Con- 
gress created the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission to consider and recommend legis- 
lation for the development of the American 
Merchant Marine (33 Stat. 561). 


FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


Public Law 4, January 5, 1905, American 
National Red Cross Act: This act gave a 


charter to the American National Red Cross 
(33 Stat. 599). 

Public Law 84, February 20, 1905, Trade 
Mark Act: Provided for registration of trade- 








marks used in interstate commerce as well 
as in commerce with foreign nations and 
with Indian tribes. Established a procedure 
for the registration of trade-marks and pro- 
vided penalties for infringement of a reg- 
istered trade-mark. It permitted all marks 
that have been in actual use as trade-marks 
for a period of 10 years to be registered (33 
Stat. 724). 
FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 337, June 29, 1906, Hepburn 
Act (interstate commerce): Regulatory leg- 
islation was herein enacted to clarify cer- 
tain powers granted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The act authorized the 
Commission to investigate, and determine 
ust and reasonable maximum rates to be 
observed (34 Stat. 584). 

Public Law 338, June 29, 1906, Naturaliza- 
tion Act: This act established the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization and uni- 
form rules for naturalization of aliens (34 
Stat. 596). 

Public Law 382, June 30, 1906, Meat In- 
spection Act: Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Commission 
clause was given power to inspect all meat 
and condemn such products as are “unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome” (34 Stat. 669). 

Public Law 384, June 30, 1906, Focd and 
Srug Act: Regulated the traffic, manu- 
facture and sale of adulterated, misbranded, 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medi- 
cines, and liquors (34 Stat. 768). 


FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 36, January 26, 1907, Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act: This was the first 
law passed by Congress to forbid corpora- 
tions to contribute to campaign funds in 
Federal elections (34 Stat. 864). 

Public Law 96, February 20, 1907, Immi- 
gration Act: Repealed act of March 3, 1903 
and introduced restrictive measures to con- 
trol objectionable types of immigrants. It 
was made mandatory to have medical in- 
spection made at the port of embarkation 
and rejections of unfit aliens for mental, 
moral, or physical causes. It excluded im- 
beciles and feeble-minded persons also. It 
enumerated the duties and regulatory pow- 
ers of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration (34 Stat. 898). 

Public Law 274, March 4, 1907, 16-hour 
Act (railroads): Limited the hours of serv- 
ice of employees on railroads to promote 
their safety and that of passengers (34 Stat. 
1415). 


SIXTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 100, April 22, 1908, Employers 
Liability Act (interstate commerce): This 
act established the liability of common car- 
riers to their employees injured or killed 
while engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. In case of death any right of action 
would survive to the employee’s personal 
representative (35 Stat. 65). 

Public Law 169, May 30, 1908, National 
Currency Association Act (Aldrich-Vree- 
land): This act permitted national banks to 
issue circulating notes on securities in ad- 
dition to Federal bonds. Created a na- 
tional monetary commission to investigate 
systems of money and banking abroad and 
to advise Congress of desirable changes in 
the American banking system (35 Stat. 546), 

Public Law 176, May 30, 1998, Employee's 
Compensation Act: Permitted compensation 
to certain employees of the United States 
for injuries sustained in the course of their 
employment. This applied to any person 
employed as an artisan or laborer in any of 
its manufacturing establishments, arsenals, 
or navy yards, or in the construction of river 
and harbor or fortification work or in haz- 
ardous employment by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission (35 Stat. 556). 


SIXTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 349, March 4, 1909, Copyright 
Act: Amended and consolidated all previous 
acts respecting copyright (35 Stat. 1075), 
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Public Law 350, March 4, 1909, Criminal 
Code: This act codified, revised, and 
amended the penal laws of the United 
States (35 Stat. 1088). 


SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Senate Joint Resolution 40, July 31, 1909, 
sixteenth amendment to Constitution: “The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration” (36 Stat. 184). 

Public Law 5, August 5, 1909, Tariff act 
(Payne-Aldrich): The tariff remained dis- 
tinctly protective. It required the President 
to penalize imports from any country whose 
tariff discriminated against American goods, 
and authorized him to “employ such persons 
as may be required” in the performance of 
this duty. In addition, a Tariff Board was 
created (36 Stat. 11). 


SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 146, April 21, 1910, Seal Fish- 
eries Act: This act revised previous laws 
which restricted the killing of fur seals in 
Alaska and North Pacific waters by permit- 
ting limited hunting and killing under 
regulations of Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. It made the Pribilof Islands a special 
breeding ground (36 Stat. 326). 

Public Law 152, April 26, 1910, Insecticide 
Act: Prevented manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded Paris 
greens, lead arsenites, and other insecticides 
and fungicides (36 Stat. 331). 

Public Law 165, May 6, 1910, Accident Re- 
ports Act (railroads): Required common 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce to make full reports of all acci- 
dents to Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and authorized investigations thereof by said 
Commission (36 Stat. 350). 

Public Law 171, May 11, 1910, Glacier Na- 
tional Park Act: Established this park by 
setting land apart in Montana and on the 
international boundary in the Rocky Moun- 
tains for this purpose (36 Stat. 354). 

Public Law 179, May 16, 1910, Bureau of 
Mines Act: This act established the Bureau 
of Mines in the Interior Department (36 
Stat. 369). 

Public Law 181, May 17, 1910, Fine Arts 
Commission Act: A permanent Commission 
of Fine Arts was established to advise as to 
statues, fountains, and monuments in Dis- 
trict of Columbia public parks and squares 
(36 Stat. 371). 

Public Law 218, June 18, 1910, Commerce 
Court Act: Established a court of five judges 
to be assigned from the circuit court to have 
jurisdiction over cases arising out of action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
under the act to regulate commerce (36 Stat. 
539). 

Public Law 268, June 25, 1910, Postal Sav- 
ings Bank Act: Established Postal Savings 
System (36 Stat. 814). 

Public Law 274, June 25, 1910, Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act: Act provided for publicity 
of contributions made for purpose of in- 
fluencing elections at which Representatives 
in Congress are elected (36 Stat. 822). 

Public Law 277, June 25, 1910, Mann Act: 
This act provided severe penalties for the 
transportation of women or girls for immoral 
purposes in interstate or foreign commerce 
(36 Stat. 825). 

Public Law 303, June 25, 1910, National 
Conservation Act: Authorized President to 
withdraw public lands and reserve the same 
for waterpower sites, irrigation, and conser- 
vation projects (36 Stat. 847). 


SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


Public Law 435, March 1, 1911, Conserva- 
tion Act (navigable waters): The National 
Forest Reservation Commission was created 
and authorized to approve land for the pur- 
pese of conserving the navigability of rivers 
and the production of timber. The Secretary 
of Agriculture was authorized to purchase 
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such lands which became part of the national 
forest (36 Stat. 961). 

Public Law 470, March 8, 1911, National 
Defense Act: To prevent disclosure of na- 
tional defense secrets, it was made a Federal 
offense to obtain any photos, sketches, and 
plans; to receive or to communicate the same 
to any person not entitled to receive them or 
to give knowledge of anything connected 


with the national defense (36 Stat. 1084). 
Public Law 475, March 3, 1911, Judicial 

Code Act: Amended, codified, and revised 

laws relating to the judiciary. Circuit courts 


were abolished and their powers and duties 
were transferred to the district courts (36 
Stat. 1087). 


SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 32, August 19, 1911, Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act: Congress amended the 
1907 act and extended the same to candi- 
dates for nomination and election to the of- 
fices of Representative and Senator in the 
Congress of the United States and limited 
the amount of campaign expenses (37 Stat 
25). 


SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 116, April 9, 1912, Children’s 
Bureau Act: This act established the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and authorized the bureau 
to investigate and report upon all matters 
pertaining to welfare of children and child 
life (37 Stat. 79). 

House Joint Resolution 39, May 15, 1912, 
seventeenth amendment: “The Senate of 
tne United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the 
people, thereof, for 6 years’’ (certification of 
adoption of amendment made on May 31, 
1913) (37 Stat. 646). 

Public Law 199, June 19, 1912, 8-Hour Act: 
Limited the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for 
the United States under contract (37 Stat 
137). 

Public Law 264, August 13, 1912, Radio 
Communications Act: Regulations for li- 
censes to operate radio stations were set 
forth in this act and general restrictions on 
private stations were enumerated. The au- 
thority to issue licenses to operate stations 
was placed in the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor (37 Stat. 302). 

Public Law 300, August 23, 1912, Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations Act: Estab- 
lished the Commission and authorized it to 
sit and hold public hearings, to inquire into 
the general condition of labor in the prin- 
cipal industries of the United States, includ- 
ing agriculture (37 Stat. 415). 

Public Law 336, August 24, 1912, Postal 
Service Act: Postal zones and delivery rates 
scale was established for all fourth-class mail 
matter to be sent under the parcel-post sys- 
tem (37 Stat. 557). 

Public Law 337, August 24, 1912, Panama 
Canal Act: Provided for opening, mainte- 
nance, protection and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the sanitation and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone (37 Stat. 560) 

SIXTY-SECGND CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 

Public Law 426, March 4, 1913, Department 
of Labor Act: This act created the Depart- 
ment of Labor with powers and duties enu- 
merated (37 Stat. 736). 


SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


House Joint Resolution 1, June 5, 1919, 
nineteenth amendment to Constitution 
(women’s vote): “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” (Certification « 
adoption of amendment made on August 26, 
1920.) (41 Stat. 362.) 

Public Law 75, November 6, 1919, Indian 
Veterans Citizenship Act: Citizenship was 
herein granted to every American Indian who 
served in World War I and who was honor- 
ably discharged (41 Stat. 350). 


f 
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SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Public Law 106, December 24, 1919, Federal 
Reserve Act:’ Amended the original act of 
1913 by adding a new section authorizing 
ba g corporations to be organized for the 








purpose of engaging in international or for- 
eign banking (41 Stat. 378). 
Public Law 146, February 25, 1920, Public 


inds Leasing Act (oil and mineral): To en- 
urage mining and exploration of new min- 
ral and petroleum fields the Secretary cf 
was herein authorized to lease 


ands of the public domain containing de- 
,0sits of coal, phosphate, sodium oil, or gas 
41 Stat. 437). 

Public Law 167, March 30, 1920, Eurcpean 
relief (f i) United States Grain Corp.: 
Was’ authcrized, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to sell, or dispose 
of flour, for cash or on credit, to relieve hun- 
ger among the people of Europe (41 Stat. 
548 

I 


sublic Law 236, June 2, 1820, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act: A Federal Poard for Vo- 
cational Education was authorized to make 
and establish rules and regulations to pro- 
vide for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
ebled persons and their return to civil em- 
ployment (41 Stat. 725). 

Public Law 259, June 5, 1920, Women’s Bu- 
reau Act: The Women’s Bureau was created 
in the Department of Labor to fotmulate 
standards and policies which would promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their effi- 
ciency, 1d advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment (41 Stat. 9&7). 

Public Law 262, June 5, 1920, Anarchist Ex- 
clusion Act amendment: Section 1 of the 
act of October 16, 1918 was herein amended 
clarifying this former act so as to admit of 

ble doubt as to what aliens were 
undesirable and could be excluded or ex- 
pelled from the United States. The terms of 











1 were enlarged as were the defini- 
tions and designations of this section of the 
act of 1918 (41 Stat. 1908). 

Public 


section 


Law 280, June 10, 1920, Federal 
mmission Act: The Federal Power 
on was created by this act and au- 
thorized to investigate, to collect, and reccrd 
data concerning the utilization of water re- 
sources, and the water-power industry. The 
Commission was authorized also to issue li- 
censes for projects improving navigation and 
developing water power (41 Stat. 1063). 





SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SE:SION 

Public Law 5, May 19, 1921, Immigration 
Act of 1921: The number of aliens of any na- 
tionality who might be admitted into the 
United States in any fiscal year was limited 
to 3 percent of the number of foreign-born 
pers such nationality resident in the 
Unite shown by the census of 
1910; and not more 20 percent of the annual 
quota any nationality might be admitted 
in any month (42 Stat. 5). 

Public Law 13, June 10, 1921, Budget and 
Accounting Act: This law created two new 
fiscal organizations—the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the General Accounting Office. It was 
designed to fix responsibility for fiscal policy, 


C 
{ 
-d States as 


save money by planned expenditures and 
close supervision over the use of funds ap- 
pro; ted (42 Stat. 20). 





Public 








Law 15, June 10, 1921, Telephone 
Companies Consolidation Act: Made possible 
the reorganization and consolidation of in- 

ident telephone companies for more sat- 

i ry service and more equitable rates 
(42 Stat. 27). 

Public Law 47, August 9, 1921, Veterans’ 





Bureau A The Veterans’ Bureau was estab- 
lished by this act, which consolidated all the 
age es charged with care and responsibility 


n behe!lf of ex-servicemen (42 Stat. 147). 
Public Law 51, August 15, 1921, Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921: Regulated interstate 
and foreign commerce in livestock and dairy 
products, poultry, and eggs (42 Stat. 159). 
Public Law 66, August 24, 1921, Grain Fu- 
ures Act: Regulated grain transactions for 


future delivery to prevent gambling opera- 
tions, but made possible all legitimate trans- 
actions (42 Stat. 187). 

Public Law 87, November 9, 1921, Federal 
Highway Act: This act amended the Federal 
Aid Roads Act by centralizing authority in 
the States and insured the continuance of 
Federal aids to road building throughout 
the country (42 Stat. 212). 

Public Law 97, November 23, 1921, Mater- 
nity and Infancy Hygiene Act: This act pro- 
vided a method of cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and the 
several States to give instruction in child 
hygiene, care to maternity cases, and provi- 
sions of medical and nursing care at home 
or at a hospital especially in remote areas 
(42 Stat. 224). 

Public Law 98, November 23, 1921, Harrison 
Act (narcotics): Sections 1005-1007 of this 
act reenacted section 1006 of Revenue Act of 
1918 that required all importers, manufac- 
turers, dealers of narcotics to register and 
pay a tax and keep strict records and render 
monthly returns in relation to all transac- 
tions (42 Stat. 227). 

Fublic Law 98, November 23, 1921, Income 
Tax Reduction Act: This act reduced and 
ecjualized individual income taxes and ter- 
minated wartime excess-profits taxes and 
transportation taxes on freight, passengers, 
and express packages (42 Stat. 227). 

SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Public Law 219, May 15, 1922, Irrigation 
and Reclamation Act: Provision was made 
in this act for organization of irrigation dis- 
tricts on projects under the national recla- 
mation law and made it possible for Fed- 
eral authorities to deal with the settlers and 
water users collectively instead of individu- 
ally (42 Stat. 541). 

Public Law 227, May 26, 1922, Federal Nar- 
cotic Control Board Act: This act made it 
unlawful to import narcotics, except such as 
are necessary for medicinal or other legiti- 
mate purposes and fixed heavy penalties for 
violation of the provisions of the act (42 
Stat. 596). 

Public Law 318, September 21, 1922, Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act: Tariff increases were 
granted grains, meats, sugar, wool, and some 
minor farm products. The textile rates of 
1897 and 1909 were generally restored and 
duties were increased on dyes, ferro-alloys, 
chinaware, laces, and other miscellaneous 
items. This act augmented powers and 
functions of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission (42 Stat. 858). 

Public Law 331, September 21, 1922, Grain 
Futures Act: Secretary of Agriculture was 
given supervisory power over grain exchange 
dealing in futures. Regulation of transac- 
tions on the exchanges was strengthened to 
prevent and remove obstructions and bur- 
dens upon interstate commerce in grain (42 
Stat. 998). 

Public Law 347, September 22, 1922, Coal 
Commission Act. United States Coal Com- 
mission was established and given power to 
administer oaths to subpena and to examine 
witnesses in its investigation of the anthra- 
cite industry. This commission was author- 
ized to aid, assist, and advise Congress in 
legislation on this subject (42 Stat. 1023). 

Public Law 348, September 22, 1922, Fuel 
Distribution Act: National emergency de- 
clared to exist in the production, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of coal and other fuel. 
Federal Fuel Distributor appointed by Presi- 
dent to ascertain facts about shortage of 
coal, fields of production, reasonableness of 
current prices for coal and other fuel, and 
to make recommendations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order to provide 
@ more equitable distribution of coal and 
other fuel to meet the emergency (42 Stat. 
1025). 


SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FOURTH SESSION 


Public Law 503, March 4, 1923, Agriculture 
Credit Act: National Agricultural Credit 


Corporation, created for purposes of providing 
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credit facilities for the agricultural and live- 
stock industries of the United States (42 
Stat. 1454). 

SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Public Law 135, May 24, 1924, Foreign Sery- 
ice Act: Reorganized and improved the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the 
United States by setting up a system of 
grading and classification of officers to en- 
courage careers in the service (43 Stat. 140), 

Public Law 158, May 29, 1924, Dairy Bureau 
Act: Established in Department of Agricul- 
ture a Bureau of Dairying. The Bureau was 
authorized to investigate the dairy industry 
and disseminate information for the promo- 
tion of the dairy industry. Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to transfer to 
the Bureau activities of the Department of 
Agriculture related primarily to the Dairy 
Industry (43 Stat. 243). 

Public Law 174, June 2, 1924, Indian Citi- 
zenship Act: Certificates of citizenship were 
given to all non-citizen Indians born within 
the territorial limits of the United States. 
Tribal rights were not affected (43 Stat. 253). 

Public Law 176, June 2, 1924, Revenue Act, 
1924: Taxes were reduced in this act by 25 
percent and former tax laws were clarified 
and consolidated. Administrative machin- 
ery, a Board of Tax Appeals, was established 
to permit prompt disposition of disputed 
questions. Taxes on numerous miscellane- 
ous items were repealed (43 Stat. 253). 

House Joint Resolution 184, June 4, 1924, 
Child Labor Constitutional amendment: 
“The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age” (43 Stat. 670). On 
Cctcber 1, 1937, 27 States had ratified the 
preposed amendment. At least 26 different 
States have at one time rejected the amend- 
ment. (Senate Manual, 1947, p. 481.) 

Public Law 242, June 7, 1924, World War 
Veterans’ Act: This act consolidated, codified, 
revised, and reenacted the laws affecting the 
establishment of the United States Veterans’ 
Eureau, the administration of the War Risk 
Insuzance Act, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act (43 Stat. 607). - 

Public Law 270, June 7, 1924, Conservation 
Act (navigable waters): Authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in cooperation with ap- 
propriate cfficials of the various States to 
recommend forest-fire prevention and sup- 
pression; to assist in forest perpetuation by 
producing, procuring, and distributing forest- 
tree seeds and ‘plants (43 Stat. 653). 


SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 359, February 2, 1925, Air Mail 
Act: Authorized the Postmaster General to 
make contracts for carrying air mail by air- 
craft and set the rate of postage at not less 
than 10 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof (43 Stat. 805). 

Public Law 506, February 28, 1925, Postal 
Service Pay Act: The salaries of postmasters 
and postal employees were reclassified in this 
act; postal rates were increased; and a salary 
schedule for rural mail delivery carriers was 
established (43 Stat. 1053). 

Public Law 506, February 28, 1925, Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1925: (This act is title 
III of the foregoing act, the Postal Service 
Pay Act.) Provisions in this act applied ex- 
clusively to elections. Previous legislation of 
expenditures were required from party com- 
mittees and individual contributors spend- 
ing more than $50 per year in two or more 
States to influence elections. The act limited 
the election expenditures of a candidate for 
the Senate to $10,000 and of a candidate for 
the House to $2,500 unless a lower maximum 
was fixed by the law of a State, in which case 
that law was to govern. A-candidate had a 
right to the benefit of an alternative rule 
under which he may spend up to 3 cents per 
vote cast for all candidates for the office con- 
cerned in the last preceding general election 
with a maximum of $25,000 for a senatorial 
candidate and $5,000 for a candidate for the 








House. The act exempted primaries from its 
provisions (43 Stat. 1070). 

Public Law 512, February 28, 1925, Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve Act: This act es- 
tablished the Marine Corps Reserve as a com- 
ponent part of the United States Marine 
Corps and created two classes, the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve and the Volunteer Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. It also established a 
Naval Reserve as a component part of the 
United States Navy and created three classes, 
the Fleet Naval Reserve, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Naval Reserve and the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve (43 Stat. 1080). 

Public Law 587, March 3, 1925, Veterans 
Hospitals Act: This act authorized hospital 
and dispensary facilities for veterans to 
enable the Veterans’ Bureau to care for its 
beneficiaries in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
It also authorized the President by Executive 
order to transfer any buildings, structures, 
and grounds to the control and jurisdiction 
of the Bureau upon request of the director 
thereof (43 Stat. 1212). 

Public Law 628, March 4, 1925, World War 
Veterans’ Act Amendment: This act 
mended the World War Veterans Act of 1924 
to grant the benefits to veterans of any war, 
dependents, parents, and widows, and pro- 
vided that reasonable Government care or 
medical, surgical, dental services be pro- 
vided to the injured person. United States 
Government insurance granted to persons 
under service of War or Navy Departments 
43 Stat. 1302). 


SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 254, May 20, 1926, Air Commerce 
Act: Complete sovereignty of the airspace 
over the lands and waters of the United 
States including the Canal Zone was declared. 
Secretary of Commerce was authorized to es- 
tablish air traffic rules for navigation, pro- 
tection, and identification of aircraft and 
authorized to regulate the use of aircraft in 
commerce. The Chief of Weather Bureau was 
directed to furnish reports, forecasts, and 

rnings (44 Stat. 568). 

Public Law 257, May 20, 1926, Railway Labor 
Act: This act provided for the disposition 
of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, a Board of Mediation was created with 
powers to settle disputes by mediation, and 
arbitration (44 Stat. 577). 

Public Law 446, July 2, 1926, Air Corps 
Act: The Army Air Corps was created in this 
act and a table of organization established. 
Authorized a 5-year program to increase the 
efficiency and to develop the service (44 Stat. 
780). 

Public Law 450, July 2, 1926, Cooperative 
Marketing Act: This act created a division of 
Cooperative Marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture to provide for the acquisition and 
dissemination of information pertaining to 
cooperation; to promote the knowledge of 
cooperative principles, practices, and activi- 
ties; to authorize cooperative associations to 
acquire, interpret, and disseminate crop and 
market information (44 Stat. 802). 


SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 63?, February 23, 1927, Radio 
Act. This act provided for the regulation of 
all forms of interstate and foreign radio 
transmissions and communications within 
the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions, Licenses were required for use of radio 
apparatus, five zones were designated for pur- 
poses of the act. Federal Radio Commission 
was created’ and duties were specified (44 
Stat. 1162). 

Public Law 803, March 4, 1927, Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act. This act provided for compensation for 
disability or death resulting from injury to 
employees in certain maritime employments. 
The liability for compensation was fixed in 
the employers. A schedule cf rates to be paid 
was established (44 Stat. 1424). 
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SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 7, January 26, 1928, Flood Re- 
lief Act. Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized, in cooperation with the several 
States and local agencies within these States, 
to employ county extension agents to aid in 
quickly and adequately rehabilitating flood 
devastated farm areas (45 Stat. 53). 

Public Law 76, February 25, 1928, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Act: This act transferred 
to Secretary of the Navy jurisdiction over 
oil and gas leases issued by the Secretary 
of Interior on lands in naval petroleum re- 
serves (45 Stat. 148). 

Public Law 328, May 1, 1928, Registered 
Mail Act: This aet authorized the Postmas- 
ter General to establish a uniform system 
of registration of mail matter ( 45 Stat. 469). 

Public Law 466, May 22, 1928, Forest Per- 
petuation Act: The Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized and directed to conduct in- 
vestigations, experiments, and tests to de- 
termine, demonstrate, and promulgate the 
best methods of reforestation, and of grow- 
ing, managing, and utilizing timber, forage, 
and other forest products. Forest experi- 
ment stations were established in regions 
throughout the United States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the West Indies. Annual appro- 
priations were authorized to be made (45 
Stat. 699). 


SEVENTJETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 669, January 19, 1929, Prison- 
made Goods Act: Prison-made goods were di- 
vested of their imterstaie character so that 
when entering a State they became subject 
to that State’s laws (45 Stat. 1084). 


SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Public Law 10, June 15, 1929, Agricultural 
Marketing Act: The Federai Farm Board was 
created to administer the act. The Board 
was authorized and directed to promote prin- 
ciples and practices of cooperative market- 
ing; to make reports as to crop prices, sup- 
ply, and demand; to investigate conditions 
of overproduction; to make investigations 
and publish reports of land utilization for 
agricultural purposes. A revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 for loans was authorized (46 
Stat. 11). 


SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Public Law 251, May 26, 1930, National In- 
stitute of Health: A National Institute of 
Health was established by this act to make 
studies and research and to ascertain the 
cause, prevention, and cure of disease af- 
fecting human beings (46 Stat. 379). 

Public Law 319, June 9, 1930, National 
Forest Nursery Act: Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized to establish forest tree nur- 
series in preparation for planting on national 
forests (46 Stat. 527). 

Public Law 361, June 17, 1930, Tariff Act 
of 1930: This act raised the general rate level 
20 percent and a flexible tariff provision was 
provided by which the Tariff Commission 
could recommend to the President the equal- 
ization of the differences in the cost of pro- 
duction of the domestic article and the like 
or similar foreign article. In no case could 
the increase or decrease exceed 50 percent 
of the rates expressly fixed by statute. The 
new law increased the rates on farm prod- 
ucts and lowered the industrial rates (46 
Stat. 590). 

Public Law 412, June 23, 1930, Federal 
Power Commission Act: This act reorganized 
the Federal Power Commission as an in- 
dependent Commission to be composed of 
five members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the Commission was formerly 
composed of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of Interior, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Licensing by the Commission of 
hydroelectric projects on United States Gov- 
ernment lands or on navigable waters of the 
United States was provided (46 Stat. 797). 
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SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


Public Resolution 112, December 20, 1930, 
Drought Relief Act: Authorized Secretary of 
Agriculture to make advances or loans to 
farmers in the drought, storm-stricken or 
hail-stricken areas of the United States for 
the purchase of seed, fertilizer, feed for 
work stock, fuel and oil for tractors (46 Stat. 
1032). 

Public Law 616, February 10, 1931, Employ- 
ment Stabilization Act, 1931: The Federal 
Employment Stabilization Board was estab- 
lished to advise the President of the trend of 
employment and business activity and of the 
existence or approach of periods of business 
depression and unemployment in the United 
States and to formulate advance plans, and 
to regulate construction of public works for 
aiding in the prevention of unemployment 
during periods of business depression (46 
Stat. 1084). 

Public Law 715, February 23, 1931, Foreign 
Service Act: This act provided for the classi- 
fication and grading of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of United States of America and pro- 
vided for compensation therefor to encourage 
careers in the Service (46 Stat. 1207). 

SEVENTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Public Law 2, January 22, 1932, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation: The RFC was cre- 
ated and was authorized to extend financial 
assistance to agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry through direct loans to banks, trust 
companies, building and loan associations, 
insurance companies, and various agricul- 
tural credit agencies. Loans were also au- 
thorized to closed banks to aid in their re- 
organization or liquidation (47 Stat. 5). 

Public Law 189, June 22, 1932, Kidnapping 
Act: This act forbade the _ transporta- 
tion of any person, kidnaped or otherwise 
unlawfully detained in interstate or foreign 
commerce and made such act a felony (47 
Stat. 326). 

Public Law 302, July 21, 1932, Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act: The RFC was 
authorized herein to make $300,000,000 avail- 
able to the several States and Territories to be 
used in furnishing relief and work relief. 
RFC powers were enlarged to make loans to 
or contracts with States and to make loans 
to corporations in providing and 
slum reconstruction. The act also authorized 
$120,000,000 for emergency construction on 
Federal highways; $16,000,000 for emergency 
construction of roads in national forests, 
parks, and other reservations, and $30,000,000 
for river and harbor projects, $15,500,000 for 
prosecution of flood-control projects, $10,- 
000,000 for continuation of construction of 
the Hoover Dam and other projects of repair, 
construction, and engineering. 
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Public Law 311, January 17, 1933, Philip- 
pine Independence Act: Provision was meade 
in this act for the independence of the 
Philippine Islands and for trade relations 
with the United States effective after the in- 
auguration of the authorized Commonwealth 
government. The act enabled the people of 
the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitu 
tion and form of government (47 Stat. 761). 








Five-Cent Fare in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Specter, 
under leave to extend by remarks, I am 
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inserting the following radio speech de- 
livered by me over radio station WNBC, 
New York, April 22, 1948: 


The mayor, in announcing the increase of 

the subway fare from 5 to 10 cents and 
of the busses and trolley fare from 5 to 7 
cents, stated and I now quote him: “Next 
year the city will have to pay over $51,000,- 
000 to make good transit operating deficits.” 
Then he stated, “This is the problem. 
Shall we continue to pay transit operation 
deficits out of the city treasury or should 
we raise the fare and make these funds 
ible toward improving the conditions 
spitals and so forth.” 
‘ts of the situation reveal that this 
is not the problem. Improved city services, 
wage increases for city employees as well as 
for transit employees are not dependent on 
an increase in fare. The choice is definitely 
not one between Sacrifice of salary increases 
and city services or increasing the fare. 
This is not the true alternative. Let us 
look at the facts. It is true that the transit 
operating deficit is over $51,000,000. How- 
ever, What you have not been told is that 
there is available for wage increases of tran- 
sit and other city employees and for other 
city Services at least $90,000,000. Now, how 
does this come about. The revenue for the 
next fiscal year has been underestimated 
by $65,000,000. There exists also about 
$25,000,000 in unused taxes, so that right 
here we have a sum of at least $90,000,000. 
The wage increases requested by transit 
workers would cost the city less than 
$26,000,000. 

The increase for other city employees an- 
nounced by the mayor last December would 
amount to $45,000,000. So, as a matter of 
plain arithmetic, $45,000,000 plus $26,000,009 
total $71,000,000. Subtract $71,000,000 from 
$90,000,000, and we have a sum of $19,000,000 
left which can be used for other necessary 
city services, hospitals, health, and sanita- 
tion. Here are cold figures which the mayor 
or any other advocate of an increased fare 
cannot in all honesty dismiss. Therefore, 
when the mayor posed the question the other 
night—and I again quote him—“Shall we 
continue to pay transit operating deficits and 
be unable to give deserved and just pay in- 
creases to underpaid city employees or shall 
we raise the fare and provide for such in- 
creases?”’ the mayor was not stating to the 
people of the city of New York the city’s 
exact financial situation. I submit that it 
is an imposition on the people of our city 
to make them believe that the problem is, 
as the mayor stated it, of choosing between 
a fare increase or no wage increases. In the 
light of the facts, in the light of the figures 
which neither the mayor nor the press have 
given you, you now know that the problem 
is not either no wage increase or fare in- 
crease. One is most definitely not tied up 
with the other. 

What is the real problem? We find evi- 
dence of the real problem in what the mayor 
himself stated the other night, and I now 
quote him—and please follow this closely, 
for this is the heart of the real issue: 

“The Republicans believe that the little 
fellow should carry the load. This is what 
Governor Dewey said when he approved the 
bill. Objection has been made that the bill 
would make it possible to increase the fare 








to such an extent as to relieve real estate 
of part of its existing tax burden. This is 
a matter which will be wholly within the 
control of the board of transportation and 
the mayor, where it belongs.” 

Yes, this is it. The real question is, Shall 
transit deficit be financed by real estate and 


other entrenched interests, such as banking, 
or shall the burden be placed on you, the 
people, who can least afford to carry it? 
Mind you, the mayor himself in his speech 
the other night admitted that the law was 
amended, and I quote him, “to impower the 
board of transportation on the mayor's ap- 


proval to raise the fare to any amount not 
merely to cover the operating costs but to 
cover the debt service as well, thereby giving 
the big real-estate interests the hope that 
some day the rider may yet be made to pay 


the purchase price of the city’s transit 
system. 
This is the mayor’s language. He con- 


fesses that this is the object of the law and 
yet what has he done about it. Let us see. 
The law was not mandatory. The transit 
law amendment passed by the legislature in 
March does not compel the mayor to avail 
himself of it. It leaves the responsibility 
with the board of transportation and the 
mayor. It leaves it up to them, up to him 
in particular to either use it or not use it. 
And what did he do? He used it. He used 
it to double your fare even though, as he 
himself stated it was enacted so that it may 
make you, the subway rider, yet pay the pur- 
chase price of the city’s transit system. You 
know, my friends, the 5-cent fare has made 
New York a great city, and to protect the 
5-cent fare the legislature back in 1944 pro- 
vided that the people should have the choice 
in the matter of raising the fare. The law pro- 
vided for a referendum by the people. Now 
the fare has been raised by the mayor with- 
out a referendum. Again let us see what 
the mayor himself said about this the other 
night. I again quote him, “that matter” re- 
ferring to the fare increase “belongs to the 
people and should not be taken away from 
them. Governor Dewey and the Republican 
legislature should not have made it possi- 
ble for any mayor or board to unload on the 
rider the present real-estate obligation.” 
What a situation. Here the mayor tells us 
what the question of a fare increase is—a 
question that belong to the people to pass 
upon. He then tells you that the Governor 
and the legislature should not ask him to 
increase the fare and thereby take the ques- 
tion away from the people. In fact on 
March 12 after the legislature amended the 
transit law he stated, and again I quote him, 
“It is not likely that I will raise the fare 
during my administration.” Remember, the 
legislature did not say that he must do it 
and still on April 20 the mayor does increase 
the fare. Is it not obvious to you that you 
have been taken for a ride? his time it is a 
10-cent-fare ride. 

Let us look into this confusion which is 
enveloping this fare issue and look and seek 
some more truth. Who asked that the law 
guaranteeing the referendum be amended 
so as to take the decision away from the 
people? I didn’t. You didn’t. It was the 
mayor himself. You remember his package 
plan, don’t you? You remember that last 
December there was an item in his package 
plan which called for the amendment of the 
transit law to take away from you the peo- 
ple the right of referendum on any increase 
in fare to meet operating costs and to place 
that decision with the board of transporta- 
tion. Now that the Republican legislature 
amended the law, repealed the referendum, 
and provided that the right of increase 
should be for all purposes and added that it 
had to be done with the approval of the 
mayor what do we find? He complains, he 
protests, he protested loudly in the first part 
of his speech last Tuesday. He says and I 
now quote him again: “This is a dangerous 
piece of legislation,” and then in the same 
speech he does what he himself said would 
relieve big real-estate interests of their re- 
sponsibility—he doubles the fare. 

If the proponents of the fare increase, 
Republicans and Democrats believe that 
their cause is good why have they done so 
much to deprive the people of an opportu- 
nity to vote on it, as the law provided? Why 


have they done so much to take this issue 
from the people where it properly belongs? 
Why not ask that the law be amended again 
to enable the people to have a referendum on 
this fare issue, as it was provided by law 
Why sub- 


before the law was amended? 
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stitute for the people’s will the undemo- 
cratic decision of one person or three 
persons? Now let us see what all this means 
to you. It means a wage cut of $2 a week 
to your family. For more than 50 percent 
of the city’s union members it means wiping 
out one-half or more than one-half of wage 
increases Won during the past year. 

It means for the average New York City 
family an addition of $30 per year to an al- 
ready high cost of living. It is about half 
of your annual milk bill. Consider what this 
fare increase will do to medical and dental 
care for your children. One hundred dol- 
lars per year is the amount that most of 
the New York families will pay to relieve 
the real-estate and banking interests of their 
responsibility. 

Transit is a public service like the fire, 
police, and sanitation departments. It must 
be financed by the democratic and sound 
principle of taxation of placing the burden 
on those who can kest afford it and not on 
those who can least afford to carry it. Re- 
member, only in 1946 a sales tax was im- 
posed upon you amounting to $70,000,000 and 
you were then told that it was either the 
sales tax or a fare increase and the people 
of the city took it in order to avoid the fare 
increase. Now a sales tax of 5 cents is placed 
on your subway ride. For what? For 
whom? To permit the real-estate interests 
who can bear the burden of escaping their 
responsibility. To permit the bankers to 
whom the city is paying $222,000,000 a year 
to escape their responsibility. 

Against all this I pledge you that in the 
tradition of Fiorella H. LaGuardia, New York 
City’s American Labor Party mayor, and whom 
the people of the city of New York So sorely 
miss, the American Labor Party will continue 
the fight. No amount of confusion, no 
amount of distortion, and no amount of vitu- 
peration will divert us from this task in the 
defense of the little people of our city. 





Sound Money: A Curb on War—A Sound 
Monetary System Wil! Do More to Bring 
About World Peace, European Recov- 
ery, and Economic Stability Than All 
the League of Nations, United Nations, 
and European Recovery Programs That 
Ever Can Be Formulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill for the restora- 
tion of a sound monetary system in the 
United States. I believe it is the most 
important piece of legislation before the 
Congress and that it should be given pri- 
ority over all other legislation. For until 
we have sound money we cannot have a 
sound economy; and until we have a 
sound economy there can be no peace 
nor economic recovery anywhere in the 
world, regardless of how many billions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money is thrown away in a futile effort to 
stabilize the economy of other nations. 

Sound money in the United States 
means sound money throughout the 
world, since the value of money in all 
other countries is measured in American 
dollars. Two world wars and numerous 
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depressions can be charged directly or 
indirectly to an unsound monetary sys- 
tem: for every war is, in essence, an eco- 
nomic war; and if we would prevent wars 
and depressions, we must first eliminate 
the causes of wars and depressions. 

History shows that an unsound mone- 
tary system is more fruitful of human 
misery than war, pestilence, and famine; 
and has brought more injustice than all 
the bad laws ever enacted. Until we 
first adopt a sound monetary system, all 
of our present frenzied efforts for peace 
and world stability are just so much 
sound and fury signifying nothing. Un- 
less money is sound and dependable, 
nothing is sound and dependable. 

How futile to talk of balancing the 
budget, of appropriating money for Euro- 
pean recovery, and stabilizing prices and 
wages when no single member of the ad- 
ministration or the Congress knows what 
the value of the dollar will be six short 
months from today. How stupid to talk 
of combatting communism while supply- 
ing Communists the tools with which 
they work and the vehicles on which they 
ride to power—a debauched currency and 
a regimented economy. Karl Marx 
taught and Lenin demonstrated that the 
surest way to overturn the social order is 
to debauch the currency, because this 
enlists all economic laws on the side of 
destruction in a way that not one man 
in a million will see. 

Under the tutelage of Prof. Harold 
Laski and the late Lord John Maynard 
Keynes, pseudo economists from the So- 
cialist London School of Economics, the 
New Deal administration has so faithful- 
ly followed the Marxist formula that our 
dollar and all fixed-dollar-value securi- 
ties, including savings, pensions, and life 
insurance, have lost 63 percent of their 
value since 1934. That means the 1948 
dollar has a purchasing power equal to 
only 37 cents 14 years ago. 

If we fail to stabilize the currency now, 
and blindly appropriate the billions pro- 
posed to be spent under the European 
recovery program, we can expect the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to fall still 
further, probably equal in value to 25 
cents prior to 1934. Such a policy will 
inevitably bring economic collapse and 
world-wide depression, much more dis- 
astrous than that of 1929, because we 
have much farther to fall. 

UNBRIDLED ANARCHY WILL FOLLOW ANOTHER 

MAJOR DEPRESSION 

The United States is the last hope of a 
war-weary world to lead it out of the con- 
fusion and chaos that exists today, but 
we can lead only if we remain econom- 
ically strong. A depression in the United 
States means unbridled anarchy in the 
rest of the world—a return to the Dark 
Ages—and yet we are being stampeded 
into pursuing a course that will make a 
depression inevitable. 

During the past few months, the Amer- 
ican people have been subjected to the 
most outrageous, unconscionable, and 
powerful propaganda the world has ever 
known to frighten our people and stam- 
pede the Congress into voting billions and 
billions of dollars for European recovery. 
When conscientious Members of Con- 
gress hesitated about giving away these 
billions of the taxpayers’ money, all the 


stops were pulled wide open. Adminis- 
tration alarmists began seeing Soviet 
submarines off our shores, pictured the 
imminent possibility of Russian planes 
dropping atomic bombs on our cities, and 
solemnly warned us that unless we 
bought the friendship of 16 European 
nations with $17,000,000,090, western 
Europe would go Communist and the 
United States would be on the way to 
Hades in a hand basket. 

Is it not more than passing strange 
that the State Department and the ad- 
ministration that demanded $17,000,000,- 
000 to stop communism in Europe had 
denied aid to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government because Chiang Kai-shek 
had to take Communists into his govern- 
ment where they could bore from within 
and take over, just as they did so re- 
cently in Czechoslovakia? 

AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


In formulating our foreign policy, the 
first consideration should be the security 
of the United States. Is our security en- 
hanced by abandoning the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government while levying bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes on American free 
enterprise to support European socialism 
which is committed to the destruction of 
free enterprise? Socialist European gov- 
ernments permit only one kind of democ- 
racy—the democracy of regimented me- 
diocrity—which differs not in kind but 
only in degree from Russian authori- 
tarianism. Regardless of how many 
billions of dollars we pour into Europe, 
it is futile to hope for Europe’s economic 
recovery under Socialist regimes; for re- 
covery can come only through increased 
production, and everywhere that so- 
cialism has been tried, it has succeeded 
only in retarding production. 

Europe has nothing that we need or 
want; our sole interest in Europe should 
be that of a good samaritan to furnish 
emergency relief until the nations can 
put their own houses in order. But the 
situation is entirely different in Asia; we 
must have the raw rubber, tin, and baux- 
ite of the Dutch East Indies to keep our 
economy going, and the only thing that 
stands between Russia and the East In- 
dies is Chiang Kai-shek’s army. If we 
permit him to be defeated, Russia can 
seize not only these resources so essen- 
tial to our economy, and menace Aus- 
tralia, but will be able to concentrate all 
her armed forces for a drive on the 
European front. 

Now, if the administration’s military 
advisers have even a remote idea that 
the United States will have to fight Rus- 
sia, the first rudiments of military strat- 
egy would be to force Russia to fight on 
two fronts by building up the fighting 
power of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which has been consistently fight- 
ing communism for 20 years. 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM PREGNANT WITH 
DISASTER 

The European recovery program is 
probably more pregnant with disaster 
than any other piece of legislation ever 
approved by the Congress, not merely 
because of the billions of dollars already 
authorized for it, but because of the chain 
of expenditures that will follow in its 
wake. The war hysteria, apparently 
deemed necessary to secure the passage 
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of this legislation, is responsible for pro- 
posals to double expenditures for national 
defense. A revival of lend-lease to arm 
and equip the western European bloc will 
require more billions of dollars; and since 
we seem to have biilions of dollars to 
throw away in Europe, we can expect 
every pressure group in the country to 
descend on the Congress, demanding 
appropriations for their pet schemes. 
Many such pressure groups are already 
in Washington. 

At the close of World War II, the 
American people were in a mood to get 
down to work, tighten their belts, rebuild 
our domestic economy, and reduce our 
mammoth debt. But now they are in a 
mood not unlike that of the wife of a 
man I once knew. This couple had mu- 
tually agreed to work hard, economize, 
put off buying new clothes and a new car 
until they had paid off the mortgage on 
the old homestead. But when the wife 
discovered that her husband had bought 
a fur coat and a new automobile for a 
dizzy blonde, she demanded a fur coat 
and a new car, too. 

FICTION OF RUSSIA’S MILITARY STRENGTH 


One worlders, Soviet appeasers, and 
political opportunists are trying to 
frighten the American people by exploit- 
ing the fictitious power of Russia. The 
rea! facts are that Russia is a military 
threat to no one except her small nearby 
neighbors. Her menace to the rest of 
the world lies in her ability to inoculate 
knaves and fools of other lands with her 
vicious ideology. If we would stop com- 
munism, the place to begin is here at 
home. 

Little Finland made a sucker out of 
Russia’s Army until overwhelmed by 
numbers; a portion of the German Army 
drove the Russians back like cattle; and 
the Russian Army never started march- 
ing west until General Patton had de- 
stroyed the German Army. Then, for 
some inexplicable reason, General Pat- 
ton was ordered to withdraw his troops 
so the Russian “conquerors” could tri- 
umphantly enter Berlin and Prague. 

Everyone knows that communism has 
been steadily losing ground in western 
Europe for more than a year, particu- 
larly in France and Italy. The people 
of these countries recognize Communist 
Russia for what it is—the greatest eco- 
nomic hoax in all history. 

Since the end of the war, Russia has 
been living on lend-lease, UNRRA, and 
the spoils looted from other countries; 
yet, despite all that, her new 5-year plan 
has failed and Russia is ready to fall 
apart from her own internal weaknesses 
and economic fallacies. Her arrogance, 
insolence, and war talk are the usual 
devices resorted to by rulers to detract 
the attention of their people from their 
domestic failures; and, from. recent 
events in this country, it is evident that 
Russia does not have a monopoly on this 
age-old formula. 

Arthur Sears Henning, in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of May 10, 1948, 
says: 

WAR SCARE STRATEGY 

The campaign strategy of Democratic 
National Chairman McGraTH is directed to- 
ward convincing his party as well as the 
country that America faces the danger of 
war with Soviet Russia and that it would be 
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foolhardy to swap horses in midstream. 
The Democratic high command has been 
proceeding on this line of action ever since 
the President’s message to Congress a few 
weeks ago assailing the Soviets and calling 
for preparation for possible war. 


That Mr. Henning has correctly stated 
administration strategy is evidenced 
daily by reports emanating from the 
White House. In one day recently—May 
13, 1848—tthe following newspaper head- 
lines screamed at us in black letters an 
inch high: “Peace Hopes Dim—Tru- 
man”; “The President Says: Peace Pros- 
pects No Brighter”; and ‘President Asks 
Billions More for Defense.” 

Are we to be fed this synthetic war talk 
until a frightened people needle the Con- 
gress into voting away additional billions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, and 
we are bullied into accepting price con- 
trols and regimentation which will wreck 
small business, the farmer, and all pro- 
ducers of raw materials, and foster 
cartels and monopolies? 

The reason you do not hear much 
about controls in current news is because 
the subject is unpleasant and politically 
unpopular; but right now there is a com- 
plete economic mobilization plan at the 
White House. It is the blueprint for all 
sorts of controls and it goes pretty far. 
If the administration and its Republican 
allies in the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy are permitted to carry out their 
mad plans, you can expect economic and 
price controls as drastic as any experi- 
enced during the war. The American 
people are being “conditioned” to accept 
these controls by the same old methods 
that have prevailed during the past 15 
years when, every time the administra- 
tion wanted to further shackle the Amer- 
ican people, it brought out a new emer- 
gency or a new crisis. Do you not feel 
these words are becoming a bit shop- 
worn? 

Russian aggression in the Balkans, 
Manchuria, and Korea means that Rus- 
sia merely is consolidating the areas we 
turned over to her on a silver tray at 
Tehran, Yalta, Quebec, and Potsdam, 
where we gave away the peace—piece by 
piece. Imagine, if you can, the stupidity 
of setting up American headquarters in 
Berlin and permitting Berlin to be en- 
tirely surrounded by Russian troops; or 
delivering the Kuriles Islands to Russia 
so they point like a dagger at the heart 
of Alaska. 

But Russia made her most colossal 
blunder in trying to force the yoke of 
despotism on the unassimilable people 
of the Baikans. Today the Balkans are 
seething with revolt and, if we choose to 
arm the Balkans, Russia will be torn 
apart by a revolution in which millions 
of the Russian people will join. 

We invited the insults and indignities 
dished out to us by Russia when we gent- 
ly slapped Tito on the wrist after he 
brutally shot down and murdered five 
American flyers. A self-respecting ad- 
ministration would have demanded that 
Stalin deliver Tito, dead or alive, in 48 
hours—or else, and if he failed to com- 
ply, a couple of atomic bombs dropped 
on the Kremlin would have brought him 
to his senses. That would not have been 
the highway to war, but the pathway to 


peace, for Soviet Russia recognizes noth- 
ing but force. 


CULMINATION OF A CENTURY-OLD CONSPIRACY 


Since Soviet Russia is not in any sense 
a military threat to the United States, 
why the sudden war hysteria—why the 
pressing emergency to give away billions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money now? It’s a sad and sordid and 
dirty story, folks—the culmination of a 
century-old conspiracy to break the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States, pil- 
lage our country, and dominate our pro- 
duction and trade. 

From the early days of this Repub- 
lic, European absolutists saw in our sys- 
tem of government a threat to their 
decadent monarchies and all other forms 
of absolutism. During our Civil War, 
one European group aided the North 
while another aided the South in the 
hope that we would destroy ourselves. 
When we survived that war and gave 
evidence of growing strength, the Lon- 
don Times, then the mouthpiece of Euro- 
pean absolutists, said editorially: 

If that mischievous financial policy, 
which had its origin in the North American 
Republic during the late war in that country, 
should become indurated down to a fixture, 
then that Government will furnish its own 
money without cost. It will pay off its 
debts and be without debt. It will have 
all the money necessary to carry on its com- 
merce. It will become prosperous beyond 
precedent in the history of the civilized gov- 
ernments of the world. The brains and the 
wealth of all countries will go to North 
America. That Government must be de- 
stroyed or it will destroy every monarchy 
on the globe. 


Their next move to destroy us was the 
demonetization of silver in 1873, but un- 
der our system of free competitive enter- 
prise and a protective tariff, we were able 
not only to survive this infamy, but to 
grow and prosper. 

Most European monarchies have 
fallen, but that does not mean a change 
of systems, only a change of masters. 
Absolute monarchies have been succeeded 
by cartels, monopolies, and other forms 
of absolutism under the control of in- 
ternational banker-buccaneers, 

Frustrated in the past to gain control 
of American commerce and industry, the 
international bankers were quick to rec- 
ognize that the Communists, fellow- 
travelers, half-baked liberals, so-called 
intellectuals, and fuzzy-minded New 
Dealers were the _ instrumentalities 
through which they could attain their 
objectives—by debauching our currency, 
confiscating property through taxation, 
breaking down our protective tariff, and 
draining away our wealth to such an ex- 
tent that we could no longer consume 
the major portion of our own produc- 
tion. Then the American manufacturer 
would be forced to seek foreign markets; 
and foreign goods would flow into free 
trade America to pay interest on for- 
eign bonds held by the international 
bankers. 

So long as the American manufacturer 
has profitable home market, he is not in- 
terested in foreign trade. He favors a 
tariff to protect agriculture, mining, la- 
bor, andindustry. He looks on the Amer- 
ican workman and the American farmer 
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as his best customers; and it is to his 
interest to pay the highest possible wages 
and the highest possible prices for raw 
materials. 

But once he is forced to seek foreign 
markets, wages and raw materials be- 
come merely items of cost to be kept as 
low as possible. Then American indus- 
try becomes a more profitable invest- 
ment for the international bankers, who 
will take over the control of our Ameri- 
can economy at the expense of our own 
people. 

In confirmation of the above state- 
ment, I should like to quote from an 
article by Walter Trohan, one of the 
keenest observers and ablest newspaper- 
men in the National Capital, which was 
carried in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Washington Times-Herald: 

WasHINGTON, April 19, 1947.—The nimble 
fingers of Wall Street and the long arm of 
London countinghouses are widely regarded 
on Capitol Hill as the real molders of the 
so-called American bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy. * * * The New York financial in- 
terests and various elements profiting in 
foreign trade are now considered as having 
shaped American foreign policy for the last 
decade. Wall Street has fused groups of 
widely divergent interests from the Com- 
munists of Union Square to the social cir- 
cles of Park Avenue to pump for its foreign 
programs. 


The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune of May 13, 1947: 
WALL STREET IN POWER 


Dean Acheson, who as Under Secretary of 
State has in many respects been the de facto 
head of the Department under both Secre- 
taries Mershall and Byrnes, is quitting his 


, job. Presumably, he will rejoin the law firm 


which is said to be handling at least one of 
the applications for international loans that 
he has been promoting in the State Depart- 
ment. His successor is to be Robert A. Lovett. 

Mr. Lovett was an Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air during the war, but his regular 
job is a partner in Brown Bros., Harriman & 
Co., the Wall Street investment bankers. Mr. 
Lovett will find himself at home in the Tru- 
man administration. Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman is one of his former partners. Navy 
Secretary Forrestal comes from another Wall 
Street investment house. Secretary of War 
Patterson was a Wall Street lawyer before he 
went to the Federal bench, from which he 
was brought into the subcabinet by Secre- 
tary Stimson, still another Wall Street law- 
yer. In such a galaxy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder hardly ranks as one of the elite. 
He was a banker, but only in St. Louis. 

This is probably the greatest concentra- 
tion of spokesmen for Wall Street and its in- 
ternational high binding that has ever been 
assembled in any American cabinet. It is 
particularly striking that this concentration 
should occur in an administration that 
started out 14 years ago with the announced 
watchword of driving the money changers 
out of the temple. 

It was Wall Street and the evils practiced 
there that made that slogan possible. To- 
day all that remains of the campaign started 
in 1933 is a continuing harassment, not of 
the high finance that was then so loudly de- 
nounced but of business throughout the Na- 
tion, which was guilty of few of the evil prac- 
tices attributed to Wall Street, and itself 
often suffered from those practices. The pro- 
ducers have been made the goats of New Deal 
propaganda, while the money changers have 
been restored to the sanctuary. 

Wall Street saw profit in the old adage that 
if you can’t lick them, join them. The op- 











portunity to do so arose from the failure of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic program. He turned 
then to an adventure in foreign war. As ex- 
perts in foreign meddling the money chang- 
ers “saw their opportunity to make peace 
and seized it. Now they own the temple.” 

With one important exception, there is 
little distinction between Mr. Truman's in- 
discriminate foreign loans and the wild lend- 
ing of the twenties that helped bring on the 
depression, So far as hope of recovery is 
concerned, the issues are virtually identical. 
The important exception is that it is not 
necessary this time for the Wall Streeters 
to go out and peddle bonds to trusting suck- 
ers. The money comes direct from the 
Treasury, and the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue takes it away from the widows and or- 
phans. Wall Street gets all the profits and 
incurs none of the opprobrium. 

ARE YOU GUILTY OF SAYING “I DON’T WANT TO 
KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT MONEY’’? 

The international banker-racketeers 
have been able to get away with their 
plans because we deliberately close our 
minds to the subject of money and refuse 
to discuss it or try to understand it. 
Why? Because a part o: the conspiracy 
to gain control of American industry and 
dominate our commerce has been to 
spread insidious propaganda designed to 
convince the American people, including 
the Congress, that the subject of money 
is so mysterious and complicated that 
only the monetary experts and the in- 
ternational bankers are capable of un- 
derstanding it. 

So successful has been this campaign 
that if you broach the subject of money 
to anyone in or out of Congress, nine 
times out of ten the answer will be: “I 
do not know a thing about money; I do 
not want to know anything about money; 
I leave that subject to the monetary ex- 
perts”; and because we have left this 
subject to the experts, millions of men 
have died and billions of dollars have 
been wasted; and civilization is balancing 
on the brink of the abyss. 


NOTHING MYSTERIOUS ABOUT REAL MONEY 


There is nothing mysterious or com- 
plicated about real money. Anyone with 
a fourth-grade education, who knows 
that 2 and 2 equals 4, can understand 
it. For money has but three simple func- 
tions: First, to serve as a measure of 
value of goods and services; second, a 
medium of exchange; third, a convenient 
way to store the equivalent of goods and 
services. Nothing mysterious or com- 
plicated about that, is there? 

And yet this simple subject is the most 
important subject on earth; and the in- 
tegrity, or lack of integrity in money, is 
reflected in men and nations. Without 
money, civilization could not have had 
a beginning; and without a sound, stable, 
dependable monetary system, civilization 
cannot survive. If we continue io ignore 
this all-important subject, we are not fit 
to represent our constituents in the 
Congress. 

he importance of money in the life 
of a people was most eloquently ex- 
pressed in the opening paragraph of the 
memorable speech by the Honorable 
John Paul Jones, of Nevada, before the 
United States Senate, on October 14, 
1893: 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate, broadly considered, involves all the 
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varied interests of this Republic. Every 
concern of our people, financial and indus- 
trial, religious and moral, political and 
social, come within its all-embracing scope. 
Upon a proper solution of the problem of 
money in a country depends the decision 
of the question whether there shall be in 
that country more poverty or less, more 
crime or less, more insanity or less; whether 
among its people there shall be more em- 
ployment or more idleness, more happiness 
or more misery—indeed more liberty or more 
slavery—for it must be borne in mind that 
men may be as thoroughly enslaved by un- 
favorable industrial conditions as by posi- 
tive legal enactment. 


President Garfield said: 


Whoever controls the money of a nation 
controls its industry and commerce. 


And as long ago as 1790, Mayer Am- 
schel Rothschild said: 

Permit me to issue and control the money 
of a nation and I care not who writes the 
laws. 


The founding fathers of this Republic 
considered the control over our money of 
such paramount importance that they 
wrote into the Constitution of the United 
States (art. I, sec. 8, clause 5, powers of 
Congress) : 

The Congress shall nave power * * *. To 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 


But we flaunted this provision of the 
Constitution when we signed the Bretton 
Woods monetary agreements, which 
transferred this power to a foreign 
tribunal—a_ financial superstate—fi- 
nanced by the American taxpayers but 
controlled by debtor nations. The con- 
trol over our money must be returned to 
the Congress where it belongs. 

Both party platforms of 1948 should 
contain sound money planks just as they 
did in 1892; and we Republicans who be- 
lieve in sound money should give our 
best efforts to have such a plank written 
into the 1948 Republican platform at 
Philadelphia, in June. 

A BRIEF RESUME OF WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
OUR MONEY SINCE THE ADVENT OF THE NEW 
DEAL 
For 90 years prior to 1934, the price of 

gold was pegged at $20.67 per ounce; and 

since there are 480 grains in one ounce, 
this fixed the amount of gold constituting 
$1 at 23.2% grains. This was the 
amount of gold you could receive, on de- 
mand, from any bank for each dollar of 
currency presented for redemption prior 
to 1934. For example, by presenting for 
redemption $10 in currency, you received 

a $10 gold piece containing 232.2 grains 

of pure gold. And, incidentally, from 

the time the United States adopted a 

monetary system in 1793, the amount of 

gold constituting $1 was never less than 

23.2 grains until 1934 ,;when the amount 

was reduced to 13.71 grains. This de- 

preciated the dollar 41 percent, and per- 
mitted a proportionate reduction of 
monetary reserves; and since it required 

35 of these depreciated dollars of 13.71 

grains to equal an ounce of gold, the price 

of gold advanced to $35 per ounce. After 
the short time-lag between cause and 

effect, the dollar bought only what 59 

cents bought prior to this act of deprecia- 
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tion; and was referred to at the time as a 
59-cent dollar. 

An interesting but startling comment 
on how the price of gold was manipu- 
lated is disclosed in the following excerpt 
from the diary of Henry Morgenthau, 
former Secretary of the Treasury: 

If anybody ever knew how we really set the 


gold price through a combination of lucky 
numbers, etc., I think they would really be 
frightened. 


The above naive remark suggests that 
they were totally oblivious of the fact 
they were gambling with the future of 
the world—just juveniles playing with a 
gun they did not know was loaded. 

As the United States price of gold rose 
above the world price there was conster- 
nation in foreign capitals. When Sir 
Montagu Norman, then Governor of the 
Bank of England, frantically protested 
that such an action would throw the 
whole world into bankruptcy, Morgen- 
thau informs us that lhe chuckled and the 
President eguffawed—a performance 
strangely reminiscent of Nero fiddling 
while Rome burned, for Sir Montagu 
Norman’s prophecy is dangerously close 
to coming true. The American people 
are staggering under the greatest na- 
tional debt in history, and most of the 
other nations of the world are facing 
bankruptcy. 

Just one example will show the world- 
shocking repercussions which follow a 
debauching of the currency and the re- 
pudiation of contractual obligations for 
the redemption of currency. Following 
the debacle of 1929, which was precipi- 
tated when European bank reserves 
dropped from 40 percent to 21 percent, 
France, Belgium, and Holland were des- 
perately trying to rebuild their monetary 
reserves. Gold, because of its scarcity, 
was unobtainable, so they turned to 
something they had every right to be- 
lieve was equally good—United States 
gold certificates, which had printed on 
them the pledge that they were redeem- 
able in gold, at face value—and the Eng- 
lish pound sterling. When we repudi- 
ated that pledge and made these gold 
certificates redeemable at only 59 cents 
on the dollar—and the pound sterling 
depreciated approximately the same 
amount—the banks of these three coun- 
tries suffered terrific losses. The Bank 
of France not only lost its capital but 
many times its capital; and France was 
forced to the dangerous expedient of a 
capital levy and the issuance of non- 
interest-bearing bonds. 

As a result the French people lost con- 
fidence not only in their bank but in their 
government as well, and became easy 
prey to every Fascist and Communist 
plot. France began to disintegrate; and 
when the Germans marched in, in World 
War II, instead of stopping the Germans 
as they did in World War I, France fell 
apart—and because France fell apart 
thousands of white crosses mark the 
graves of American dead all around the 
world. 

RIGHT OF REDEMPTION SHOULD BE RESTORED TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Prior to 1934, the American people en- 
jJoyed the right to redeem their paper 
currency in gold at face value, on de- 
mand. So long as the people have that 
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right they can use it as an effective brake 
to discourage reckless and extravagant 
government spending. One of the first 
acts ef the New Deal administration, be- 
fore starting on its spending spree, was 
to deprive the people of the right of re- 
iemption. This accomplished, and the 
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dollar cheapened by 41 percent, the 
printing presses were put to work turn- 
ing out billions of these depreciated dol- 
lars, so that in a matter of 10 years, cur- 
rency in circulation increased from ap- 
proximately $5,030,000,000 to $28,0C0,- 
000,080. This increase in the currency 
naturally caused a further gradual de- 
preciation in the purchasing power of the 
Collar; but it was not until 1945, when 


Public Law 84 was passed permitting a 

37!.-percent reduction in monetary re- 

that the dollar started to take a 

} gan downward. 

FALLING EUROPEAN BANK RESERVES PRECIPITATE 
1929 DEPRESSION 


r 


nder laws in effect prior to 1934, the 
Treasury was required to maintain a 
monetary reserve of 40 percent of the 
fece value of all currency in circulation. 
That was because the experience of more 
than a century had fixed 40 percent as 
the minimum reserve necessary to insure 
the redemption of currency at face value, 
on demand. Thus, it became axiomatic 
that currency in circulation was worth 
two and one-half times the reserve back 
of it; and if reserves fell below 40 percent, 
the value of currency fell proportion- 
ately. It was the violation of this inex- 
orable economic law that precipitated 
the 1929 depression. 

In the late 1920’s, European banks per- 
mitted their monetary reserves to drop 
from 40 percent to 21 percent, and their 
currencies depreciated proportionately. 
In a desperate effort to restore these re- 
serves, they dumped their American 
stocks and bonds on the market and 
broke our market. Silver money was 
withdrawn from circulation in India and 
dumped on the world’s silver market, 
thereby forcing down the price of silver 
from 65 cents to 26 cents per ounce. This 
wiped out 60 percent of the purchasing 
power of 1,000.000.000 people in the Ori- 
ent and the Middle East where silver is, 
ang always has been, their money. You 
simply cannot destroy the purchasing 
power of half the people in the world 
without bringing about a world depres- 
sion However, the Chinese still had 
confidence in the integrity of silver; and 
Javan used this cheap silver to first in- 
] then militarize Manchuria, 








and the foundation was laid for World 
War II 


ADOPTION OF SOUND MONETARY SYSTEM IN 1933 


WOULD HAVE ENDED DEPRESSION AND PRE- 

VENTED WORLD WAR II 

Real economists and monetary author- 
ities"of the type of Sir Henry Deterding 
repeatedly pointed out that by joining 


silver with gold, at fixed and proper ratio, 
in a return to bimetallism, the depression 
would end within a few months; but the 
voices of real economists were drowned 
out by the vociferousness of pseudo 
economists of the type of Leon Hender- 
son and Harold Laski. 

It is tragic to think how easily the de- 
pression could have been brought to an 


end and World War II prevented if the 
United States had assumed leadership 
for the adoption of a sound monetary 
system at the London Economic Confer- 
ence of 1933. Bitter quarrels and rival- 
ries among the United States delegates 
to the conference prevented any con- 
structive achievements; and when the 
President sent his bombshell message, 
recently referred to in the memoirs of 
Cordell Hull, the conference was broken 
up; and the resultant economic chaos 
speeded nations along the highway that 
led to World War II. 

Apparently incapable of recognizing 
the real underlying cause for the 1929 
depression, the pseudo econcmists of the 
New Deal placed all blame on American 
business, American capitalism, and the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. Starting on this 
false premise, they carried on much like 
a quack doctor who, unable to correctly 
diagnose his patient’s illness, doses him 
with every concoction on the drug store 
shelves. 

Proceeding on what the President 
frankly admitted to be a course of “trial 
and error,” they experimented with every 
half-baked theory and took many dan- 
gerous excursions into socialism, com- 
munism, regimentation, and other forms 
of collectivism, all of which inevitably 
lead to absolutism and despotism. Once, 
along about 1937, when a brief business 
upturn tempted them to think the de- 
pression was ended, they exultantly 
boasted: “It didn’t just happen, it was 
planned that way.” But with another 
sharp slump, they were left drifting aim- 
lessly like a rudderless ship on an un- 
charted sea. With their ship about to 
founder, they began to call on the inter- 
nationalists and the one-worlders of Wall 
Street for help. While the New Dealers 
stayed on as “fronts,” the smart boys 
from Wall Street were really in com- 
mand. 

INFLATION BY LESISLATION 


Unlike the New Dealers who never 
knew where they were going, the smart 
boys from Wall Street knew exactly 
where they wanted to go; and as the war 
was ending, they promptly started to 
carry out their plans to gain control of 
American industry and commerce. 
Three pieces of must legislation were 
sent to the Congress, supported by the 
most outrageous propaganda, stressing 
the argument that the passage of this 
legislation was absolutely necessary to 
prevent war and bring about economic 
recovery. 

These were the amended Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which permitted an addi- 
tional 50-percent reduction in tariffs; 
Public Law 84, which permitted the low- 
ering of monetary reserves from 40 per- 
cent to 25 percent or less; and the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary agreements, which 
were fashioned to place the control over 
money, credit, and commerce in a finan- 
cial superstate, financed by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers but controlled by debtor 
nations and international bankers. 

While introduced and passed as three 
separate and distinct measures, they fit 
together as perfectly as the parts to a 
jigsaw puzzle, forming the most perfect 
instrument ever devised to sell America 
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down the river. This triumvirate of 
laws will deliver control of American in- 
dustry and commerce to the interna- 
tional bankers, flood our markets with 
goods and commodities produced by for- 
eign slave labor, and lower the American 
standard of living to the world !evel. 

st is becoming increasingly evident that 
these were the objectives of those who 
concocted, and caused to be disseminated, 
the lying propaganda that American 
business, American capitalism, and the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff were responsible for 
the 1929 depression. While it is probably 
true that most New Dealers were the 
stunid dupes of the real conspirators, 
heir ignorance does not extenuate their 
guilt. 

if we would escape the catastrophic 
consequences of these three pieces of leg- 
islation, we must speedily adopt a sound 
monetary system and restore tariffs ade- 


quate to protect American producers, 
American labor, and the American 
market. 


REPEATING THE ERRORS OF 1929 


The terrible consequences of the 1979 
Gepression which was precipitated when 
European banks permitted their mone- 
tary reserves to fall from 40 to 21 per- 
cent, should have deterred us from ever 
permitting our monetary reserves to be 
reduced below the point of safety. But 
Public Law 84 of 1945 authorized the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
not only to reduce reserves from 40 to 
25 percent but, in some instances, to 20 
percent or less. The time lag and OPA 
price controls temporarily kept people 
from realizing what was happening to 
their money, but by 1946 the already de- 
preciated dollar had lost another 37% 
percent of its value, and commodity 
prices had advanced 60 percent. That is 
what started the vicious cycle of rising 
prices and the resultant demand for 
higher wages. As a consequence, our 
1948 dollar has a purchasing power 
equivalent to only 37 cents prior to 1934. 

A contributing factor to this inflation- 
ary spiral was the appropriation of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 for the Brit- 
ish loan and the Bretton Woods bank 
and fund, which had the effect of in- 
creasing the currency in circulation 
about 37% percent. We can expect simi- 
lar disastrous results when appropria- 
tions are made under the European re- 
covery program. Unless immediate steps 
are taken to stabilize the currency by 
adopting a sound monetary system, the 
purchasing power of our 1949 dollar 
probably will not exceed that of 25 cents 
prior to 1934. 

The same type of demagogic New 
Dealers who blamed American business 
and the tariff for the 1929 depression are 
now contending that high prices are the 
result of excessive profit taking by busi- 
ness; and are demanding a return to 
price controls and a more stringent regi- 
mentation of business. These demagogs 
must know—if they know anything— 
that the New Deal’s debauching of our 
currency is responsible for high prices; 
and that if all profits were eliminated, 
prices would drop less than 7 percent 
because business profits average less 
than 7 percent. 








While thus keeping the American peo- 
ple confused and worried about infla- 
tion, those responsible for cheapening 
the dollar in 1945 are cunningly promot- 
ing the drive for a return to the single 
gold standard and the redemption of 
currency in gold at $35 per ounce—a slick 
method for turning their billions of syn- 
thetic 37-cent dollars into 59-cent dol- 
lars and pillaging the United States 
Treasury of its gold. 

MORE DANGEROUS THAN THE ATOMIC BOMB 


With monetary reserves around the 
world now averaging less than 21 percent, 
the entire world is figuratively sitting on 
an economic powder keg which, at any 
time, can explode with more dangerous 
consequences than the dropping of all 
the atomic bombs in existence. The sit- 
uation is infinitely more serious than that 
which precipitated the 1929 depression. 

There are many indications that fall- 
ing monetary reserves are causing world- 
wide alarm. Argentina has just sus- 
pended transfer of dollars and other 
hard currencies from the country in pay- 
ment of exports. Disparities in curren- 
cies, prices, and terms of trade are im- 
peding economic recovery in Europe and 
elsewhere. The exchange rate of the 
dollar and the pound sterling—the two 
leading currencies of the world—is 
known to be vulnerable, subject to spec- 
ulative raids, to illicit transactions, and 
to frightened withdrawals. In an at- 
tempt to remedy this situation, France 
has recently devaluated her currency, 
but was criticized by the World Monetary 
Fund. 

Right in the face of this chaotic situa- 
tion, the National Economic Advisory 
Council, in a report just sent to the Con- 
gress by President Truman, said the 
United States will require countries get- 
ting ERP aid to work out devaluation of 
their currencies with the 46-nation World 
Monetary Fund. This apparently is a 
threat that ERP money will be shut off 
to countries that refuse to submit to a 
revaluation of their currencies by the 
World Monetary Fund. That the Na- 
tional Economic Advisory Council would 
make such an announcement regarding 
a so highly sensitive matter, before for- 
mulating a poNcy and reaching an agree- 
ment, only goes to prove that top-rank 
New Dealers are still-as oblivious to the 
dire consequences of monetary manipu- 
lations as was Henry Morgenthau when 
he talked about fixing the price of gold 
through a combination of lucky numbers. 

If the World Monetary Fund can ma- 
nipulate the currencies of other coun- 
tries, it can manipulate the value of 
United States currency for, under the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreements, we 
took the power over our money from the 
Congress, in which that power was vested 
by the Constitution, and turned it over 
to the World Monetary Fund. 

Before permitting ourselves to become 
further involved, it would be well to pon- 
der President Garfield’s warning that: 
“Whoever controls the money of a na- 
tion controls its industry and commerce.” 

Lest you have forgotten what this 
World Monetary Fund is and the powers 
with which it has been vested, let me re- 
fresh your memory: The fund is a finan- 
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cial dictatorship, set up in perpetuity, 
free from supervision, investigation, or 
criticism; and answerable to no one but 
its own officials. In its directorate, we 
are out-numbered 9 to 3, which means 
that debtor nations and international 
bankers will control money, the value of 
money, trade, and credit. Millions of 
lives and billions of dollars have been 
expended to dethrone dictators, but the 
fund is many times more powerful and 
dangerous than Hitler ever was. 

If you doubt a single statement made 
above, secure a copy of the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank, is- 
sued by the United States Treasury when 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was Secretary. 
Below are a few excerpts from pages 19, 
26, and 33 of this very remarkable docu- 
ment: 

The Managing Director and the staff of the 
fund, in the discharge of their functions, 
shall owe their duty entirely to the fund 
and to no other authority. 

Any question of interpretation of the pro- 
visions of this agreement arising between 
any member and the fund or between any 
members of the fund shall be submitted to 
the executive directors for their decision. In 
any case where the executive directors have 
given a decision under the above, any mem- 
ber may require that the question be re- 
ferred to the Board of Governors, whose de- 
cision shall be final. 

The fund shall possess full juridical per- 
sonality, and, in particular, the capacity to 
contract; to acquire, and dispose of immov- 
able and movable property; to institute legal 
proceedings. 

The fund, its property and its assets, 
wherever located and by whomsoever held, 
shall enjoy immunity from every form of 
judicial process except to the extent that it 
expressly waives its immunity for the pur- 
pose of any proceedings or by the terms of 
any contract. 

Property and assets of the fund, wherever 
located and by whomsoever held, shall be im- 
mune from search, requisition, confiscation, 
expropriation, or any other form of seizure 
by executive or legislative action. 

The archives of the fund shall be in- 
violable. 


And on and on ad infinitum. The 
American taxpayers put up the money. 
The fund decides how and where our 
money will be spent, for “the Manag- 
ing Director and the staff of the fund 
* * * owe their duty entirely to the 
fund and to no other authority.” 

The Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ments, particularly the part referring 
to the fund, is the greatest conglomera- 
tion of double talk ever thrown together 
by that master of double talk, the late 
Lord John Maynard Keynes. FPropo- 
nents of this measure did not dare sub- 
mit it to the fierce light of publicity that 
blazed over the conference at San Fran- 
cisco when the Charter of the United 
Nations was adopted. They chose to 
have it adopted as an “essential append- 
age” to the United Nations; but, rather 
than being an appendage, it is the tail 
that wags the dog. The fund is the big 
tent; the United Nations is merely the 
side show. 

As now constituted, the principal func- 
tions of the United Nations are to spread 
confusion throughout the world and lull 
us into a false security while the inter- 
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nationalists are setting up their financial 
superstate—the World Monetary Fund. 
That there are some able, honorable men 
in the United Nations, no one will deny; 
nor can anyone deny that the United 
Nations personnel is honeycombed with 
one-worlders, fellow travelers, Commu- 
nists, phony liberals, and “fugitives from 
the New Deal.” 

Before spending $65,000,000 of the 
American taxpayers’ money to build a 
new “Tower of Babel” for the United 
Nations, WOuld it not be well to explore 
the merits of a sound monetary system? 

A sound monetary system will do more 
to maintain world peace and economic 
stability than all the League of Nations, 
United Nations, and European recovery 
programs that ever can be formulated. 

A “managed economy and managed 
currency” as now perpetuated under the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreements 
means economic chaos, anarchy, and 
war. Sound money means peace and 
economic recovery. 

The choice is now up to the American 
people, and the decision they make will 
determine whether they are to be free 
men or economic slaves. 

THREE MEASUREMENTS ESSENTIAL TO ORDERLY 
GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Three accurate measurements are ab- 
solutely essential to orderly Government 
and economic stability. These are: 
First, a measure of value; second, a meas- 
ure of distance; and, third, a measure 
of weight. 

At the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a metallic yardstick, fash- 
ioned from metals least affected by air 
or changes in temperature, and least 
subject to expansion or contraction, is 
kept in a dustproof, moistureproof case 
under constant guard lest something 
should cause it to vary one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. A metallic pound 
weight is likewise protected and guard- 
ed. Every few years they are carefully 
transported to London and Paris and 
compared with similar measurements 
there. These measurements do not vary 
with political or economic conditions or 
ideologies in the various countries; they 
are constant. 

But the most important measure of 
all—the measure of value—is permitted 
to fluctuate all over the globe. Curren- 
cies are presumed to be measured in gold 
but the price of gold varies from $35 per 
ounce in the United States to as high as 
$110 per ounce in other parts of the 
world; and black-market quotations are 
much in excess of $110 per ounce. You 
cannot build a sound economy with an 
elastic currency any more than you can 
construct a building with an elastic yard- 
stick as your only means of measure- 
ment; nor can the value of money be al- 
lowed to fluctuate with the prices of com- 
modities. Surely no one would propose 
a difference in the number of inches in 
a yardstick whether the price of dress 
goods was 50 cents per yard or $10 per 
yard; and no one would propose to in- 
crease or decrease the number of pounds 
in a bushel, whether the price of pota- 
toes was $1 per bushel of $5 per bushel. 
To stabilize the value of our currency 
does not mean to fix prices; it simply 
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means to make the dollar a constant, 
dependable measure of value. 
MONEY MUST HAVE A VALUE OF ITS OWN 
The principal function of money is 
to serve as a constant, dependable meas- 
ure of the value of goods and services. 
When money fails to perform that func- 


tion, there is bound to be economic 
chaos—the kind of chaos that exists 
throughout the world today. The eco- 
nomic problems of the world can be 
solved only by the adoption of a sound 
monetary system; and this naturally 


brings up the question: What consti- 
tutes sound money? 

To be sound, stable, and dependable, 
money must have a value of its own, en- 
tirely unaffected by the credit or lack 
of credit of the countries in which it cir- 

‘culates. To give money this quality, cur- 
rencies must be backed by, and be re- 
deemable in, “something” that has a uni- 
versally recognized anc accepted value. 

For centuries, gold and silver, and pa- 
per currencies redeemable in gold or 
silver, have been the only mediums that 
were universally recognized and accepted 
in exchange for goods and _ services. 
This didn’t just happen. From the dawn 
of civilization, mankind, in the exchange 
of goods and services, recognized the ne- 
cessity of a dependable measure of value 
and medium of exchange. Many medi- 
ums were tried and found wanting for, 
until the birth of mining, such objects 
or materials as could be accumulated in 
sufficient quantity to serve as money were 
more cr less perishable and, therefore, 
variable in vclume and value. 

The impelling force that caused gold 
and silver to be accepted as money lies 
in the fact that of all material things, 
gold and silver alone are imperishable 
and indestructible. Because of their 
ready divisibility, noncorrosiveness, and 
susceptibility to luster, gold and silver 
are peculiarly adapted for coining into 
money, the purpose for which they were 
intended. Rarest and most precious of 
all metals, their relative production down 
through the ages has been remarkably 
uniform, increasing in almost exact pro- 
pertion with increases in population and 
commerce. 

The best evidence that there will never 
be a surplus through overproduction is 
the report of the United States Bureau 
of the Mint, which shows the total world 
production since the discovery of Amer- 
ica in 1492 to be only 1,580,009,600 ounces 
of gold and a trifle less than 18,000,000,- 

, 000 ounces of silver. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE INTEGRITY OF GOLD AND 

SILVER IS UNIVERSAL 

No other measures of value have been 

so constant and dependable; and, as a 
result, men of ali times and climes have 
had confidence in the integrity of gold 
and silver money; and in articles re- 
deemable in gold and silver. This con- 
fidence has been strengthened by cus- 
tom, tradition, and sentiment; and no 
one will deny that customs founded on 
tradition and sentiment are the most 
changeless and unchangeable things in 
the world. 

There is ample evidence of this in the 
Orient and Midale East where, despite 


the cruel manipulations in the price of 
silver since it was demonetized in 1873, 
three-fifths of the people of the world 
have tenaciously clung to silver as their 
money. In setting up a world monetary 
system, the wishes and desires of three- 
fifths of the worid’s people cannot be 
ignored. An awakening Orient will not 
tolerate for long a continuation of a mon- 
etary system forced on them by western 
powers which, by permitting manipula- 
tions in the price of silver, has kept mil- 
lions of people in poverty and economic 
chains. 

UNITED STATES GREW AND PROSPERED UNDER 

BIMETALLISM 

Bimetallism—the use of both gold and 
silver for money and monetary reserves— 
is not a new untried theory. Years of 
successful operation proved bimetallism 
to be the most just and perfect monetary 
system the world has ever known. 

In 1793, our young Republic adopted 
bimetallism as its monetary policy and 
during the 89 years in which this policy 
was in operation, the United States ex- 
perienced the most phenomenal growth 
in our entire national history. It was 
with this kind of money we carried our 
commerce to the seven seas, expanded 
the Original Thirteen Colonies into our 
present great Nation extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, adding the Louisiana Purchase, 
the Oregon Territory California, Texas, 
and Alaska; settled our great West; ex- 
panded agriculture; explored and uti- 
lized some of our natural resources; de- 
veloped many of our mines; built most 
of our railroads; and started the indus- 
trial development which has made us 
the envy of the world. Yes, we did pretty 
well with this kind of money. 

It was not until‘silver was demonetized 
in 1873 that we were afflicted with major 
depressions like those of 1873 and 1893. 
Limited to gold as the sole monetary re- 
serve, the population and commerce of 
the world increased so much faster than 
the production of gold, that currencies 
and credits were expanded all out of pro- 
portion to redeemable reserves. To cir- 
cumvent economic laws, many nations 
resorted to cartels, monopolies, frozen 
credits, empire preferences, favored 
trade areas, and other stilts and crutches, 
only to have the world’s economic struc- 
ture collapes like a house of cards, in 
1929. This unhealthy economic condi- 
tion was responsible for both World 
Wars; for every war is, in essence, an 
economic war. 

PRESENT LOW MONETARY RESERVES ARE 
INVITING DISASTER 

With monetary reserves throughout 
the world averaging only half of what 
they should be, every thoughtful per- 
son must realize that silver should be 
joined with gold, at fixed and proper 
ratio, to supply the other half, if we 
are to escape a debacle many times as 
severe as that of 1929. It is trite to say: 
“All that is needed is confidence.” But 
having said that, you have said nothing, 
You might better say—and with more 
fidelity: “All that is needed is credulity.” 
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The bill introduced today is drawn 
to correct this desperate situation. It 
does not increase the value of gold; but 
merely adjusts the price of gold to bring 
it in conformity with the depreciated 
value of the dollar. Fifty-six dollars to- 
day is the equivalent of $20.67 prior to 
1934—the price at which gold was pegged 
for $0 years—1844 to 1934. By accept- 
ing the price ratio of 16 to 1 which was 
fixed by the Congress in 1837, silver will 
have a price equivalent to $1.29 prior to 
1934. The price ratio is presumed to 
represent the relative production of gold 
and silver, but since the true ratio is 
closer to 14 to 1, it may be developed in 
hearings before an appropriate congres- 
sional committee that the 14 to 1 ratio 
should be adopted. 

NEED FOR SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL MONETARY 
COMMITTEE 

It is hoped that the Congress will 
create a special joint monetary com- 
mittee with Members from both the 
Eouse and Senate to consider this all- 
important matter and report back to the 
Congress at the earliest possible time. 
The one and only issue to be considered 
by such a committee should be a sound 
monetary system. 

When, after thorough hearings, the 
proper prices for gold and silver have 
been agreed upon, these prices should 
be pegged by the method provided in 
this bill. By thus effectively pegging the 
prices of both metals, at fixed and proper 
ratio, the parity value of both will be 
maintained; and gold or silver money, 
or certificates redeemable in either, will 
be equally desirable. This will preclude 
any possibility for operation of the so- 
called Gresham law, which presupposes 
a preference by the people for one mone- 
tary metal over the other. 

USE IS FIRST PREREQUISITE OF VALUE 


The value of any commodity comes 
from the use that mankind makes of it. 
If we refused to use wheat for food and 
cotton for clothing—the purposes for 
which they were evidently provided by a 
Divine Providence—they would have lit- 
tle or no value. The same is true of gold 
and silver. 

There are many other compelling 
reasons why the United States should 
remonetize silver. These will be covered 
under the heading: “The case for silver.” 

MONEY MAKES THE MARE GO 


Time and space do not permit me to 
discuss the queStion of money as 
thoroughly as I should like, but to those 
who have a real interest in this sub- 
ject—and everyone should have—I 
recommend the reading of the Govern- 
ment printed document titled: “Money 
Makes the Mare Go” by John McBride, 
former Clerk of the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
It thoroughly covers the subject and is 
written in simple, understandable lan- 
guage. Referring to this book, Frank 
C. Waldrop, editor of the Washington 
Times-Herald, under date of November 
13, 1947, said: 

Next to life itself nothing is so essential 
to mankind as money. * * * 

It begins to be time, therefore, for us to 
put a little effort into thinking about the 











nature of money. What is it and why is it 
so powerful? * * * 

Some very fascinating evidence on that 
subject has just come to hand from Capitol 
*31) * * ~ 
" It is not dull reading. Quite the oppo- 
ite. * * * The title is “Money Makes the 
Mare Go.” You can argue with Mr. Mc- 
Bride if you like. * * * But it is hard 
for anybody to argue that the monetary his- 
tory of the past 20 years reflects much credit 
on the brains of the people who have claimed 





custody over the valuation of money. 
It is plain to anybody who has been to 
the grocery store lately that something is 


wrong with the alleged experts’ management 
of money and has been for some time. 

The report to the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures tells you 
some facts about that in language anybody 
can understand. It is worth reading 
and * * * items from it will be reported 
in this space from time to time just as re- 
minders, but nothing less than the full item 
will really do justice to your interest, if you 
have interest. 

And if you don’t, then quit kicking at 
prices, taxes, and other consequences of the 
Government’s money management. 

And it’s no good pointing at somebody else. 
Ve people in the United States of America 
are responsible for the kind of government 


we get. 


Rev. Henry F. Wolfe, of Charleston, 
S. C., in commenting on this book in the 
Charleston News and Courier, November 
23, 1947, said: 

SOUND MONEY: A CURB ON WAR 

If it were possible to make a book on money 
a best seller so that everybody would be 
reading it and discussing it, wars and de- 
pressions would be eliminated. All wars are 


economic. All depressions are the result of 
unsound economic and monetary poli- 
os, * *, * 


Sound money is the first requisite for peace 
and economic recovery. * * * If our 
congressional leaders in Washington would 
appropriate money to put this book into 
the hands of every honest-to-God Ameri- 


con * ” * inflation, depression, and 
world war III would disappear. over- 
night. * * * #£=After you read it, you 


will be a red-hot American and you will do 
your best to get your congressional leaders 
to get this book published and placed in the 
hands of all Americans. 

THE CASE FOR SILVER 


Probably the most widely accepted 
canard about silver is that somewhere 
there is a great horde of this metal ready 
to flow into the United States Treasury 
once the price is increased. During the 
debate on the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, it was gloomily predicted by the 
opponents of this measure that if we in- 
creased the price of silver to 45 cents per 

unce, the flow of silver into this country 
would bankrupt the United States Treas- 
ury. But despite the fact that we pur- 
chased all silver offered at this advanced 
price, we were able to buy less than 
3,000,000,000 ounces, and on this the 
Treasury already has made a profit of 
$1,500,009,000. 

Just what are the facts about silver? 
The records of the United States Bureau 
of the Mint show that during the 456 
years that have elapsed since the discov- 
ery of America in 1942, the total world 
production of silver has been a trifle less 
than 18,000,000,000 ounces. Making al- 
lowances for losses and industrial uses, 
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there is probably not more than 9,000,- 
000,000 ounces available for monetary 
purposes in the entire world. Approxi- 
mately one-third of this is owned by the 
United States Treasury and most of the 
balance is coined into money in other 
countries, principally in the Orient. 

An advance in the price of silver, as 
proposed in my bill, would not tempt 
other countries to melt down these coins 
for their silver content and sell the silver 
to us because, once the price of silver is 
pegged, their silver coins will have a 
value equal to their silver content. Nor 
would the owners of silver jewelry, silver- 
ware, and silver plate be tempted to melt 
down such articles for their silver con- 
tent for sale to the United States Treas- 
ury; for at hearings on the Green bill 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in 1946, it was shown that the re- 
tail prices on such silver articles were 
from 5 to 25 times the value of their sil- 
ver content. 

While silver has other industrial uses 
in such articles as moving-picture films 
and electrical appliances, the amount 
and value are infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the selling prices of such ar- 
ticles. A typical example is the thermo- 
static control used in refrigerators and 
automobile heaters. Approximately 3 
cents worth of silver is required in the 
manufacture of each of these thermo- 
stats; and if the cost of the silver in 
each were increased from 3 cents to 10 
cents or 12 cents, it would have small 
effect, indeed, on the cost of a $200 re- 
frigerator or a $2,000 automobile. Sure- 
ly the industrial users of silver are more 
concerned about sound money and a 
sound economy than they are about any 
temporary profits that might accrue to 
them through buying silver below the 
cost of production. 

In the event that silver is monetized 
at the price suggested in my bill, it is 
doubtful that we would be called upon to 
buy as much as 1,000,000,000 ounces of 
foreign silver, but if we do find it neces- 
sary to buy any foreign silver, we will be 
reimbursed many times by the advance 
in the price of gold, since we own ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the world’s 
gold supply, most of which was pur- 
chased from other countries. 

A return to the single gold standard 
would be most unfair to the United 
States and other countries of North and 
South America because the United States 
produces only 11 percent of the world’s 
gold, and North and South America com- 
bined produce only 30 percent of the 
world’s gold. Most of the balance is pro- 
duced in Russia and the British Empire. 
South Africa alone produces approxi- 
mately 40 percent. The reverse is true 
of silver, for North and South America 
produce 70 percent of the world’s silver; 
and the remonetization of silver would 
eliminate the unfair discrimination 
against the Western Hemisphere, which 
exists so long as gold is the sole monetary 
reserve. 

We have heard a lot about the admin- 
istration’s good-neighbor policy but 
recent events in Panama and Bogota 
prove that our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica leave much to be desired. Our na- 
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tional safety depends on the maintenance 
of friendly relations with our neighbors 
in North and South America; and noth- 
ing will cement the ties of friendship 
with Canada and Latin America so much 
as the adoption of a sound monetary 
system and the remonetization of silver. 
Our international do-gooders and “fugi- 
tives from the New Deal” have blundered 
about in South America, interfering with 
the political and economic life of the 
people and consorting with those con- 
sidered subversives by South American 
governments. With a vulgar display of 
wealth, they have poured gifts of the 
American taxpayers’ money into these 
countries in a way to offend the people. 
Latin Americans are a proud people and 
resent interference in their internal af- 
fairs, and gifts that put them in the role 
of mendicants. 

Latin-American countries have almost 
unlimited natural resources awaiting de- 
velopment and if we give them a sound 
monetary system, they will not only be 
able to take care of themselves and de- 
velop a sound economy of their own, but 
will supply us with one of the best mar- 
kets in the world for heavy machinery and 
equipment necessary to develop their 
natural resources. 

There is the opportunity for similar 
trade in China and other parts of the 
Orient and Middle East where silver al- 
ways has been and always will be their 
money. The people in those areas dis- 
like and distrust paper money. They 
want hard money. Gold, because of its 
high price cannot be minted in coins of 
small enough denominations to suit their 
economy. Bleeding hearts that spout 
about political equality for all peoples 
while fostering economic and monetary 
policies which keep half the people of the 
world in economic chains are the rankest 
kind of hypocrites. Political freedom 
without economic freedom is an empty 
shell. If we would cement our friend- 
ship with Canada and Latin America, 
and save the Orient from communism, 
economic chaos, and anarchy, we will 
give them a sound monetary system. 
The United States is the one country in 
the world capable of doing this. Will we 
accept our responsibility, or will we fol- 
low the will-o’-the-wisp fallacies of those 
inoculated with foreign “isms,” ideolo- 
gies, and one-world-itis? 

Based on the akove facts alone, every 
loyal American should be in favor of bi- 
metallism. But there is another equally 
important reason why the people of the 
United States should be wholeheartedly 
in favor of bimetallism and an equitable 
price for silver. 

Silver is the magic metal—the Alad- 
din’s lamp—which can quadruple our re- 
coverable mineral wealth, make possible 
the profitable production here at home of 
99 percent of our mineral requirements, 
including strategic minerals, and bring to 
the United States the greatest era of 
prosperity that we have ever known. 

Silver’s magic stems from the fact 
that it is largely a byproduct of other 
metals. Ninety percent of the silver pro- 
duced in the United States comes as a 
byproduct of such base-metal ores as 
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lead, copper, and zinc, and, in many 
instances, it is the silver content in these 
ores that makes it possible to mine them. 

Few people realize the effect of by- 
products on our domestic economy. But 
for the fact that there is a ready sale 
for bran and other wheat byproducts, the 
cost of producing flour for bread would 
be much greater than it is now, and if 
it were not for the fact that there is a 
ready market for hides and other cattle 
byproducts, the cost of beef would be 
much higher. 

If remonetized and priced at proper 
ratio to gold, silver will do exactly the 
same thing in keeping down the cost of 
producing lead, copper, and zinc that 
bran and hides do in keeping down the 
cost of producing flour and beefsteaks, 
Silver is just as essential to our mone- 
tary system as hides are to the manu- 
facture of shoes, and it would be no more 
ridiculous to throw away the hides and 
go barefooted than to refuse to use silver 
for the purpose for which it is needed. 

In our Western States are millions of 
tons of so-called low-grade copper, lead, 
and zine ores which cannot be mined 
now except with the aid of Government 
subsidy payments. Many of these ores 
have a silver content of from 1 to 5 
ounces of silver to the ton; and if silver 
were remonetized, these properties would 
go into profitable production without 
subsidiary aid. 

There are also many instances where, 
in operating mines, low-grade lead, cop- 
per, and zinc ores with a small silver 
content are abandoned in the mine or 
thrown on the dump and their values 
lost forever, whereas this wealth could 
be saved for our Nation, if the price of 
Silver was what it should be. 

It is axiomatic that when the price of 
silver goes up, the prices of lead, copper, 
and zinc go down; and this reduction in 
the prices of these essential metals bene- 
fits manufacturers and ultimate con- 
sumers alike. With silver remonetized 
and priced at the proper ratio to gold, 
many of our idle mines will go into pro- 
duction and thousands of new mining 
properties will be opened up. 

The remonetization of silver, and the 
resultant necessary increase in price 
that would come from joining silver with 
gold to supply adequate monetary re- 
serves, can in no way be construed as a 
subsidy to the mining industry. The 
world needs—must have—a sound mone- 
tary system; and history and experience 
proves that bimetallism is the most per- 
tect monetary system the world has ever 
known. Not only will it cost us nothing, 
but it will add immeasurably to our na- 
tional wealth and national income. In 
view of the many advantages that will 
accrue to the United States by the adop- 
tion of a sound monetary system, it is 
beyond all comprehension how any in- 
telligent, patriotic American can oppose 
such a policy. 

IMMEDIATE STABILIZATION OF DOLLAR MOST 
URGENT 

As previously mentioned, the bill in- 
troduced today does not increase the 
value of gold but adjusts the price of 
gold to the present depreciated value of 


the dollar. Nor does this bill attempt 
to restore to the dollar its pre-1934 
value, or purchasing power; but to peg 
its value where it is now so that it will 
not continue to depreciate. The dollar 
is now losing a minimum of 1 percent 
a month of its purchasing power, and 
so long as that condition exists, there 
will be more and more strikes and labor 
stoppages; buying and selling wii! con- 
tinue to be on a day-to-day basis; and 
no matter how acute the housing short- 
age, the situation will not improve until 
the value of the dollar is stabilized and 
builders have a constant, dependable 
measure of material and construction 
costs. 

Once the dollar has been unhinged 
from value, it is practically impossible 
to restore its original purchasing power 
without wrecking our entire economy. 
For example, it now requires $2.71 to 
buy what could be bought for $1 prior 
to 1934. That means the dollar would 
have to be increased in value 271 percent 
to restore its pre-1934 purchasing power. 
This would be fine for those with plenty 
of money in the banks and no debts; 
but it would be mighty hard on the 
debtors since, in effect, their debts would 
be proportionately increased. Even to 
restore the dollar to its 1945 value would 
mean increasing it 60 percent. To real- 
ize what that would mean, take the ex- 
ample of a veteran who recently bought 
a home and assumed a mortgage of 
$10,000. In effect that mortgage would 
be increased to the equivalent of $16,000 
based on the current value of the dollar. 
The best and fairest method is to peg 
the value of the dollar where it is now; 
and that is what this bill proposes to do. 

WHY THE STOCK MARKET IS NO LONGER A 

BAROMETER OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The present danger is doubly acute 
because of inconsistencies in our mone- 
tary policy. When the dollar was depre- 
ciated 41 percent in 1934, the price of 
gold was advanced from $20 67 to $35 per 
ounce to compensate for this change in 
dollar value. To be consistent, the price 
of gold should have been advanced to $56 
per ounce when the dollar was depreci- 
ated another 3742 percent in 1945. But 
despite the fact that the enactment of 
Public Law 84—1$45—caused gold prices 
in other parts of the world to advance 
to as high as $110 per ounce, we still 
permit foreign nations to buy our gold 
at $35 per ounce. This means that for- 
eign nations are buying gold at the 
lowest price in history, for $35 today has 
a purchasing power equivalent to only 
$12.95 prior to 1934, when the price of 
gold was pegged at $20.67 per ounce. 

That is why you hear so much about 
the dollar shortage in Europe and other 
parts of the world. Thank God there is 
a dollar shortage in other countries; 
otherwise they would drain our Treasury 
of gold at much below its real value. 
However, the vaults of New York banks 
and insurance companies are bulging 
with synthetic 37 cent dollars; and if 
we are simple enough to take the advice 
of the 42 economists who urge a return 
to the single gold standard and the re- 
demption of currency in gold at $35 per 
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ounce, we can expect to have our Treas- 
ury pillaged of its gold overnight. 

So long as the present situation 
exists, foreign nations—and interna- 
tional bankers in collusion with foreign 
nations—can raid our stock market any 
time they choose, make tax-free profits, 
force down the prices of our choicest 
stocks and bonds and pick them up at 
bargain prices, and thereby gradually 
gain control of American industry. No 
wonder the stock market is no longer a 
barometer of American business and that 
industrial stocks are selling much below 
their real value. For example, based on 
the present value of the dollar, United 
States Steel stock is selling for the 
equivalent of $27.75 prior to 1934. 

For the reason mentioned above, there 
is a dollar shortage in other countries, 
but the shortage of purchasing power in 
Europe is not nearly so acute as has been 
represented. Right now European in- 
vestments and dollar credits in this coun- 
try total $26,000,000,000, and much of 
this is British capital. There is plenty 
of money in the British Empire to re- 
habilitate England’s decadent industries, 
but the owners of this money refuse to 
risk it under the Socialist Labor govern- 
ment which is nationalizing and socializ- 
ing England’s industries. While British 
investors are picking up our choicest in- 
dustrial stocks and bonds at bargain 
prices, the administration—in league 
with Republican internationalists—is 
spending billions of the American tax- 
payers’ money to bolster up England’s 
Socialist regime. 

Recent byelections in England prove 
that a majority of the English people are 
opposed to their Socialist government, 
and undoubtedly this Government would 
have fallen but for the $3,750,000,000 we 
loaned it. Thus, we are clearly interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of the English 
people and gaining the enmity of a ma- 
jority of them. 

Scarcely a week passes that the Brit- 
ish-owned Lever Bros. does not buy an- 
other soap, toothpaste, or cosmetic com- 
pany. Meanwhile, we have dismantled 
14 soap plants in Germany. Could it be 
that this is to provide a profitable market 
for Lever Bros. soap under ERP? Be that 
as it may, much of the support for the 
European recovery program has been se- 
cured by appealing to the larceny of 
those who hope to profit from this inter- 
national pork barrel at the expense of 
the American taxpayers. 

PUTTING THE HEAT ON CONGRESS 


One of the stock arguments of the pro- 
ponents of ERP is that it is necessary to 
protect our own economy. By what sort 
of reasoning can it be shown that our 
economy will be benefited by giving away 
$17,000,000,000 of our money and re- 
sources? For 30 years we have steadily 
lost money on our trade with Europe; and 
there is nothing to indicate that the fu- 
ture promises anything better. 

Proponents of the Marshall plan tell 
us that the sum of $17,000,000,000 was 
arrived at only after the most careful 
and painstaking study by the experts 
of the President’s Economic Committee, 
the Harriman committee, and the Krug 
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committee. But more than a year ago Ben 
Cohen, then Under Secretary of State, 
gave exactly the same figures in a speech 
in Los Angeles. This forces one to the 
inevitable conclusion that they first de- 
cided how much the American people 
could be taken for, and then set up the 
committees to justify the take. But, 
folks, that is only the beginning. They 
are now planning to add a new lend- 
lease program; and Paul Hoffman, the 
new Administrator of ERP, was not warm 
in his chair when he said “more money 
was needed.” 

If you want to get the real low-down 
on Mr. Paul Hoffman, read the review 
of Jobs and Markets and The Elements 
of Economics in Public Document No. 
94829, 

Then the war scare, whipped up to put 
this program over, means additional bil- 
lions of dollars for defense. General 
Marshall says our defense force is a hol- 
low shell, although we spent $10,500,000,- 
009 on national defense the past year. 
This is more than one-quarter of the 
entire national budget. Just how many 
additional billions of dollars will it re- 
quire to fill that empty shell? 

Five billion dollars have just been 
added to next year’s defense program 
without an argument and yet when a 
courageous House Appropriations Com- 
mittee dared to trim $1,000,000,000 from 
ERP, the internationalists of both parties 
let out a roar of opposition heard around 
the world. Would it not be wise to stop 
long enough to take inventory before 
pursuing further the mad course that 
leads to national bankruptcy? 

HOW LONG CAN OUR ECONOMY CARRY MOUNTING 
TAX BURDENS? 


In 1939, taxes Look $1 out of every $13 
of our national income. Today, taxes 
take $1 out of every $4. 

For 14 years, we have been living on 
money borrowed against resources ac- 
cumulated over the preceding 140 years. 
World War II cost us approximately 
$330,000,000,000. Since 1940, we have 
poured $73,000,000,000 into Europe. Our 
national debt is $255,600,000,000, but this 
does not take into account veterans’ pen- 
sions and other commitments, which 
makes the total obligation of our Gov- 
ernment approximately $425,000,000,000. 
This means a debt of $3,000 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States; or a debt of $12,000 for every 
family of four in the United States. 
Few of us are in a position to pay these 
debts. And while the Government can 
borrow more money from the people and 
print more paper currency, just how 
long can our economy bear these bur- 
dens; and just what will the dollar be 
worth unless we take drastic steps to 
remedy this situation? 

Every time we ignore the admonition 
of George Washington—to stay out of 
foreign entanglements—we get into 
trouble. Yet right now we are consider- 
ing a political, economic, and military al- 
liance with western European nations. 
Is this the entering wedge for a one- 
world superstate to which we will sur- 
render our national sovereignty? 

Many Members of Congress reluctant- 
ly admit they voted for ERP because a 


vote against it might be interpreted as 
supporting the Stalin-Wallace-Marcan- 
tonio program. Wallace is not opposing 
ERP to save the American taxpayers’ 
money. He advocates turning $50,000,- 
000,000 over to the United Nations for dis- 
tribution so that Russia will get the lion’s 
share. A sound monetary system will do 
more for European recovery than all the 
billions of dollars we have poured into 
Europe in the past, or may pour into 
Hurope in the future. This is not a state- 
ment made at random. To substantiate 
it, let us briefly review the French situa- 
tion: 

France is the most self-sufficient coun- 
try in Europe, capable of producing 98 
percent of her requirements; but because 
of a lack of confidence in their country’s 
currency, the French people have hoard- 
ed away more than $2,000,000,000 in gold. 
If we will but give ourselves and the 
world a sound monetary system, that 
hidden hoard of $2,000,600,000 will flow 
into the Bank of France and serve as a 
monetary reserve for $5,000,000,000 of 
sound, dependable, redeemable currency; 
and France will be able to take care of 
herself without aid from us. A similar 
situation exists throughout the world. 
Once a sound monetary system is 
adopted, from $12,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000 in gold and silver will come out 
of hiding; and by using this gold and 
silver as monetary reserves, most coun- 
tries will be in a position to issue suffi- 
cient sound currency to take care of 
themselves. But for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us presume that after a sound 
monetary system has been put into oper- 
ation, the various countries of the world 
still require $10,000,000,000 to put their 
economic houses in order. Instead of 
loaning them $10,000,000,000, it would be 
necessary to loan them only $4,000,000,- 
000 in gold and silver, against which they 
could issue $10,000,000,000 in sound, 
stable, dependable currency. And in- 
stead of pouring the money down “oper- 
ation rat hole,” as we are doing at pres- 
ent, we would stand a reasonably good 
chance to get this $4,000,000,000 back, 
for once currency has been stabilized, 
economic recovery throughout the world 
will be rapid. 

OTHER IMPEDIMENTS TO EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


Aside from the lack of a sound mone- 
tary system, the two principal impedi- 
ments to European recovery are the 
sadistic Morgenthau plan, which would 
make a cow pasture of Germany, and the 
Socialist government of England, which, 
in its administration of the German 
Ruhr, is more concerned with socializing 
and nationalizing the Ruhr than in pro- 
ducing coal and steel. Switzerland, only 
70 miles from the Ruhr, where there is an 
abundance of coal, is forced to import 
coal from the United States; and we have 
even sent Pennsylvania coal to Newcastle, 
a performance considered for more than 
a century as the acme of the ridiculous. 

Most Evropean countries have their 
production up to $0 percent or more of 
what it was in 1939; but Germany's pro- 
duction is less than 50 percent of what 
it was in 1939. If that affected only 
Germany, it would not be so serious, but 
aside from France, practically every 
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country in Europe was largely dependent 
on German trade before the war. For 
example, 28.8 percent of Greek imports 
came from Germany, and Greece’s ex- 
ports to Germany were in approximate 
balance. The German market took 
nearly all of Greece’s export tobacco crop, 
and the loss of that market is a major 
factor in Greece’s economic paralysis. 
The Netherlands got 21 percent of her 
imports from Germany; Denmark, 24 
percent; Belgium and Luxemburg, 11 
percent; Norway, 16.9 percent; Sweden, 
21 percent; Switzerland, 23 percent; and 
Italy, 18.6 percent. Are the American 
taxpayers expected to supply these im- 
ports for free while some gloat and oth- 
ers profit because Germany is prostrate? 
WHY THE DIFFERENCE IN TREATMENT OF GERMANY 
AND ITALY? 

It is difficult to justify the difference 
in our treatment of Italy and Germany. 
Both countries were led into a war of 
aggression by power-mad dictators; and 
Americans killed by Italians are just as 
dead as those killed by Germans. Hitler 
never could have risen to power but for 
the manipulation of a debauched cur- 
rency; and it was the pillaging of the 
German people through the manipulat- 
ing and debauching of their currency 
that tempted them to follow the leader- 
ship of the demoniacally fanatical paper- 
hanger. 

To pursue a postwar policy that de- 
prives the German people of the means 
of supporting themselves, and prevents 
the economic recovery of Europe; while 
placing the burden of feeding Germany 
and much of Europe on the back of the 
American taxpayers, is certainly going 
to the extreme to gratify the sadistic 
tendencies of those who would out-Herod 
Hitler. 

Communism, fascism, and all other 
forms of absolutism come into being and 
are sustained by a debauched currency. 
They cannot compete or survive in a 
free world that operates under a sound 
monetary system. In view of these in- 
controvertible facts, is it not time that we 
abandon the course that is leading toa 
condition worse than war—unbridled 
anarchy throughout the world—and 
adopt a sound monetary system which is 
the first requisite of world peace, eco- 
nomic stability, and orderly self- 
government? 

SOUND MONEY OR FIAT MONEY 


The instability of world currencies is 
responsible for the economic chaos that 
exists throughout the world today. 
Some may attempt to deny this state- 
ment but none can refute it. In many 
countries, all limits on the amount of 
currency issued have been removed; and 
while the United States has not yet gone 
to that extreme, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching it. The redeemability, which 
acted as a final check, is gone; and with- 
out that, the other limitations can be 
easily overridden. 

Currency that is not redeemable is fiat 
money; and the only way that fiat money 
or managed currencies can work is 
through collectivism, or completely 
government-controlled economy. This 
means complete coercion of individuals, 
controlled production, rationing and 
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price fixing; and that is just exactly what 
the Administration is advocating and 


asking.- That is not progress but 
reaction. 
VAST GULF EXISTS BETWEEN AMERICAN 


ECONOMY AND EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


Before we permit ourselves to be lured 
by the siren call of those who would have 
us surrender our national sovereignty 
and accept a satrapy in either a super- 
financial controlled state or a superpo- 
litical state, it would be well to recognize 
the great gulf that exists between the 
American way of life and the European 
way of life. Europe always has suffered 
under a semifeudal monopolistic private 
capitalism that controlled production, 
distribution, wages, and prices. In many 
of the European countries as few as 4,000 
families, associations, and cartels owned 
or controlled 90 percent of the land and 
wealth. When these conditions caused 
the people to overthrow their govern- 
ment, it was but a step from private 
monopoly to state monopoly. But while 
they changed masters, they did not 
change systems. A minority group was 
still in control. Europeans always have 
lived under a controlled economy and 
know no other way. It never occurred 
to them to try free enterprise or grant 
the people freedom of opportunity. 
True, some large estates were divided 
among the peasants, but only to have 
their crops confiscated by the state. 
When this change in masters failed to 
Lring about the promised millennium, 
the leaders explained their failures by 
contending that Marxism could succeed 
only if the entire world were brought 
under subjection and the wealth of the 
world divided: “To each according to 
his needs.” Not to each according to 
what he merits, but “To each according 
to his needs.” Of course, the masters 
of the controlled state would be the ones 
to decide how the wealth was to be 
divided. 

SOFTENING US UP FOR THE KILL 

Since the international banker rack- 
eteers operating under the semifeudal, 
monopolistic, private capitalism of Eu- 
rope had pillaged not only Europe but 
most of the world as well, the choicest 
plum left to pick was the United States. 
Men of the type of Prof. Harold Laski 
and the late Lord John Maynard Keynes 
were sent over to the United States to 
inoculate cur so-called intellectuals with 
the new ideology so they, in turn, could 
“soiten us up for the kill.” That could 
be best accomplished by debauching our 
currency and draining away our wealth 
so that we no longer would be able to con- 
sume the major portion of our own pro- 
cuction. This would force our manufac- 
turer to seek foreign markets, and con- 
sequently, they no longer would be 
interested in a protective tariff. 

The international bankers were quick 
to recognize that such a program was 
pleying right into their hands since 
foreign goods then would flow into free- 
trade America to pay interest on their 
foreign bonds. So they allied them- 
selves with the motley crew of left- 
wingers, fellow travelers, Communists, 
and so-called liberals who went to make 
up the New Deal. Now that the inter- 
national bankers of one-world persua- 


sion are in the driver’s seat and consider 
some of their erstwhile associates a 
liability, they have sent out the new bare- 
foot boy of Wall Street to place all blame 
for present world conditions on the 
Communists, while they gather in the 
shekels. 

COMMUNISM IS WORLD MENACE BUT NOT THE 

ONLY MENACE 


Communism is unquestionably a world 
menace but if we accept the misleading 
propaganda that the Communists are our 
only enemy, the other conspirators will 
be free to pillage our country and gain 
control of our industry and commerce. 

Today a mighty conflict rages 
throughout the entire world between two 
entirely different systems of government. 
One is a free economy—the American 
way of life—with freedom of action and 
opportunity for the individual. The 
other is a regimented economy—the 
totalitarian state—with slavery of the 
individual to the state. 

We must surrender the illusion that 
there can be a common understanding 
between such contradictory systems of 
human relationships. If communism 
were the only enemy, it would be reason- 
ably easy to combat. The Communist 
point of view was definitely stated by 
Nicolai Lenin, years ago, when he said: 

As long as capitalism remains we cannot 
live in peace. In the end, one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral requiem will be 
sung either over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism. 


Soviet Russia knows that it must de- 
stroy us, emulate us, or face revolution 
at home. This revolution in Russia and 
the Balkans is nearer than most of us 
realize. 

But there is another enemy more dan- 
gerous and powerful than communism, 
which, while using communism when it 
suits its purpose, adheres to the philoso- 
phy of Cecil Rhodes, who visualized a 
great superfinancial state of cartels and 
monopolies in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals or groups which would control 
money, credit, production, distribution, 
and prices. Not only does this enemy 
visualize a superfinancial state, but it is 
mighty close to achieving it through the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreements, 
which set up the International Bank and 
the World Monetary Fund. Both of 
these institutions are controlled by 
debtor nations; and since debtor nations 
are at the mercy of the international 
bankers, this means that the interna- 
tional bankers are in control. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


It is a tragedy that the American peo- 
ple consider big business as a composite 
of American capitalism, American indus- 
try, and international bankers. Asa re- 
sult, our industrialists and our capital- 
istic system are often blamed for sins 
committed by the international bankers. 

Our domestic economy always has been 
entirely different from old-world econ- 
omy. Instead of a monopolistic private 
capitalism, where a few thousand fami- 
lies or associations control most of the 
wealth, we have a people’s capitalism 
with most of our wealth distributed 
among millions of our people. Even the 
giant ccrporations have millions of indi- 
vidual stockholders. 
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This is why the group which gained 
political control of our Government in 
1933 were unable to establish complete 
economic control. With our wealth so 
widely distributed, they had to use a 
different technique than their European 
mentors. They first debauched our cur- 
rency and then started confiscating our 
wealth by a system of tax and tax, spend 
and spend, lend and lend. 

HOW OUR ECONOMY DIFFERS FROM THAT OF 

OTHER NATIONS 

Foreign industrial nations imported 
most of their raw materials at the lowest 
possible prices, with little regard to the 
economic status of those from whom they 
bought, and then manufactured or fab- 
ricated these raw materials as cheaply 
as possible. They had little incentive to 
pay high wages to their own people be- 
cause their products were manufactured 
chiefly for the world’s markets and not 
for home consumption. 

Our economy has been exactly the re- 
verse. We produced 97 percent of our 
raw materials right here at home, the 
products of our farms, mines, and for- 
ests, and instead of shipping the major 
portion of our manufactured goods half 
way around the world, we consumed 94 
percent of them right here at home. 
Our manufacturers and fabricators of 
raw materials had a direct incentive to 
pay the highest possible wages and the 
highest possible prices for raw materials 
because the American workman, the 
American farmer, and other producers 
of raw materials were their best custom- 
ers. This brought about a more equita- 
ble distribution of wealth and gave the 
American people the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

By encouraging free competitive en- 
terprise production was increased and 
prices kept at a minimum, and to pro- 
tect free enterprise from unfair trade 
practices and monopoly antitrust laws 
were enacted. Unfortunately, under the 
regimentation, restrictions, and controls 
of the past 15 years, antitrust laws have 
not been and could not be adequately 
enforced, and as a consequence, Many 
small enterprises have been put out of 
business or absorbed by larger corpora- 
tions. This drift toward monopoly is a 
dangerous threat to our economy and 
must be stopped by strict enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. There is no place 
under our system of government for regi- 
mentation, controls, cartels, or monop- 
olies. They are the trappings of the to- 
talitarian state. 

Recognizing the incontrovertible fact 
that free trade is possible only between 
nations and peoples who enjoy the same 
standard of living; and that free trade 
would not bring the other $4 percent of 
the world’s population up to our standard 
of living but would drag us down to 


‘ theirs, we protected our home market for 


our home producers with a protective 
tariff. 

The tariff not only protected labor and 
industry from the competition of goods 
from low-wage countries, but it created a 
great pool of purchasing power—a peo- 
ple’s capitalism—from which industry 
and new enterprises could be financed 
without the aid of international bankers. 

It was this great pool of purchasing 
power distributed in the hands of millicas 











of our people that made mass produc- 
tion possible, for mass production is pos- 
sible only where there is mass consump- 
tion. That is why other countries have 
not attempted mass production; their 
people do not have the purchasing power 
to sustain it. 
AGRICULTURE AND MINING FORM THE ARCH THAT 
SUPPORTS OUR ENTIRE ECONOMY, AND THE 
TARIFF IS THE KEYSTONE IN THAT ARCH 


Agriculture and mining—the produc- 
tion of raw materials—form the arch 
which supports our domestic economy; 
and the keystone in that arch is the pro- 
tective tariff. It is axiomatic that if the 
keystone is removed, the arch will crum- 
ble. Yet we are permitting internation- 
alists and one-worlders, through the 
operation of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and a debauched currency, not only to 
permit foreign imports to come in free 
but, in many instances, to subsidize them. 
If we do not restore these tariffs, the 
American standard of living will fall to 
the world level. 

Why should not we protect our own 
market? We took it from no one. We 
created it ourselves with only 6 percent 
of the world’s land area and 6 percent of 
the world’s population, Other nations 
have the remaining 94 percent of the 
world in which to create sound economies 
of their own. : 

It is no mere figure of speech to say 
that agriculture and mining form the 
arch which supports our entire economy. 
The annual income of agriculture and 
mining is always one-fifth of our national 
income, Whenever anything happens to 
reduce the income of agriculture and 
mining, the national income is reduced 
5 times as much; that is to say, for every 
$1,000,000,000 of loss to agriculture and 
mining, the national income loses $5,000,- 
000,000. This follows just as surely as 
night follows day. 

We are pursuing a most dangerous 
course which is bound to be reflected by 
a sharp drop in farmincome. Normally, 
70 percent of farm production—grains 
and grasses— is fed to livestock and thus 
converted into beef, mutton, pork, hides, 
wool, etc. Because of the huge exports 
of farm products and the resultant high 
prices, the number of cattle in the United 
States has been reduced by more than 
10,000,000 head in the past 3 years; and 
the number of stock sheep in this country 
is the lowest since 1867. There is every 
indication that this year’s crops in Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world will be 
the highest in more than a decade. 
When Europe no longer needs our grain 
or we no longer can afford to give Europe 
this grain, we will have a huge surplus of 
grain and feed because the livestock that 
would normally consume it will be dead. 

The resultant drop in farm income will 
be reflected by a drop in our national in- 
come. 

The squeeze is also being put on our 
domestic mining industry; and many of 
our mines are idle. Unless something is 
done to correct this situation very soon, 
agriculture and mining are in for a big 
slump not unlike that which followed 
World War I. Sound money—bimetal- 
lism—and a protective tariff are the only 
things that will prevent such a catas- 
trophe, 
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THE SOURCE OF MOST OF OUR TROUBLES 


Most of our troubles stem from the 
fact that those who have been running 
our Government for the past 15 years 
have been trying to apply Old World 
isms and ideologies to our economy. The 
starry-eyed Galahads, who took over in 
1933, called their program the New 
Deal because they thought they had dis- 
covered something new in Government. 
They ridiculed the Constitution as old 
and obsolete, prattled much about “the 
brave new world of the future”; “the 
dawn of a new era”; “the era of the 
common man”; “dynamic democracy”; 
and “democracy in action.” Beware of 
men using such phrases. They are 
either a little cuckoo or demagogic op- 
portunists. Their conception of democ- 
racy is to force on the people the kind 
of government they, in their ego, think 
is good for them, whether the people 
want it or not. Their entire philosophy 
was aptly stated by Harry Hopkins: 

The people are too damn dumb to know 
what is good for them. 


There never was anything new about 
the so-called New Deal. New Dealism 
differs not in kind but only in degree 
from socialism, communism, collectivism, 
and other forms of absolutism—all of 
which are thousands of years old—and 
range all the way from absolute mon- 
archies and the bureaucratic controls of 
Soviet Russia to England’s socialism and 
the “managed economy and managed 
currency” of the New Deal. 

Double talk has developed into a fine 
art. The most efficient technique to 
this end is to use the old words but 
change their meaning. The two most 
misused and abused words in the dic- 
tionary are “liberal” and “democracy.” 
Every crackpot in the country calls him- 
self a liberal and the thing he espouses 
democracy. 

A United States Senator went into 
rhetorical rhapsodies telling how he saw 
democracy kursting into full bloom under 
Tito; and even Communist Russia has 
taken to calling herself a democracy. 

Thank God, this country is a Repub- 
lic and not an absolute democracy. For 
any government that has no restraining 
influence other than the unbridled will 
of a mere majority is tyranny. 

The Constitution of the United States 
insures to everyone within our borders 
certain inalienable rights that even a 
majority cannot take away; and it is 
ironical that those who would destroy 
our system of Government are the most 
insistent for their rights under the Con- 
stitution. Beware of those who pretend 
to support the Constitution while advo- 
cating the destruction of capitalism, 
which Webster’s dictionary describes as: 
“An economic system which rests upon 
private ownership of property, the con- 
duct of business for private profit, and 
freedom of individual initiative in busi- 
ness; opposite of socialism.” When they 
destroy American capitalism, they de- 
stroy the American system of govern- 
ment. Probably in their ego, they 
visualize a benevolent despotism in 
which they will be the king pins; but 
they fail to understand that despotism, 
which has a way of beginning with ben- 
evolence, usually ends by being merely 
despotic. 
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THE ONE WORLDERS ARE ON THE MARCH 


One worlders arrayed in top hat, 
white tie, and tails, travel up and down 
the land exploiting the atom bomb and 
the fictitious power of Russia in the hope 
of frightening our people into surrender- 
ing our national sovereignty and accept- 
ing a vassalage in a world superstate in 
which we will be outnumbered and out- 
voted 15 to 1. They are just as much 
a threat to our American way of life as 
the Communists or the international 
banker-racketeers. 

The two worst offenders among the 
one worlders are Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancelor of the University of Chicago, 
and Owen J. Roberts, former Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, who 
seem to be incurably afflicted with 
“degree-ego-itis” and a delusion of om- 
niscience. To arrogate to themselves 
the right to conspire to reduce the United 
States to a satrapy in a world govern- 
ment and thereby make a scrap of paper 
of the Constitution, which they have 
sworn to uphold, suggests an exaggerated 
ego and a crass conceit not unlike that 
of Dr. Alan Nunn May who, in seeking to 
justify his betrayal of the atomic-bomb 
secrets of Canada, said to the court: 

I felt that this was a contribution I could 
make to the safety of mankind. 


It is gratifying to note that Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver made this fitting rejoinder: 

Alan Nunn May, I have listened with some 
slight surprise to the picture of you as a man 
of honor who has done only what you be- 
lieved to be right. I do not take that view 
of you at all. How any man in your posi- 
tion could have had the crass conceit, let 
alone the wickedness, to arrogate to himself 
the decision of a matter of this sort, when 
you yourself had given a written under- 
standing not to do it, and knew it was one 
of your country’s most precious secrets— 
that you could have done this is a dreadful 
thing. 


A one-world superstate, based on uni- 
versal suffrage, like that of the World 
Charter prepared by Mr. Hutchins and 
his associates, would inevitably degen- 
erate into a world dictatorship more 
dangerous and powerful than anything 
envisaged by Hitler. Based on popula- 
tion, the control of a one-world govern- 
ment would go to Soviet Russia and her 
Asiatic stooges. 

Reference to Messrs. Hutchins and 
Roberts is made only to show that those 
inoculated with foreign ideologies or ob- 
sessed with ideas destructive to our 
American way of life are not all Com- 
munists. They run the gamut of many 
so-called “intellectuals,” self-designated 
“liberals,” various types of New Dealers 
and fellow travelers, and hundreds of 
“front” organizations, with deceptive 
names and concealed objectives. 

It is a serious reflection on the judg- 
ment of many leaders of free enterprise 
that they have contributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to these “front” or- 
ganizations, most of which are trying to 
hobble or destroy free enterprise. This 
is because they are permitted to deduct 
such contributions from their income- 
tax returns. While many tax-exempt 
contributions serve worthy purposes, on 
the whole they do more harm than good. 

Our tax laws should be amended so 
that the full tax goes to the Gov- 
ernment. Then pseudo-philanthropists 
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would have to make such donations out 
of their own pockets and not out of the 
pockets of Uncle Sam. As a conse- 
quence, they would be more careful about 
investigating the purposes and objectives 
of organizations to which they are urged 
to make donations. The total over-all 
reduction in taxes made possible by such 
an amendment to our tax laws would be 
astounding. 
IS POVERTY RESPONSIBLE FOR COMMUNISM? 


The American people have been propa- 
gandized into believing that poverty is 
the cause for communism, and that if 
we just pour enough of the American tax- 
payers’ money into poverty-stricken 
areas of the world, communism will van- 
ish—presto. Was it poverty that made 
Communists out of the $100,000 a year 
Hollywood writers? Communism comes 
from “a limp in the head” rather than 
from an emptiness in the purse. No- 
where is poverty more prevalent than in 
China yet the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has consistently fought com- 
munism for 20 years. 

The 400,000,000 people of China must 
have Manchuria’s raw materials and 
water power if they are to develop a 
stable economy; and since we were a 
party to robbing them of Manchuria, it 
is our duty to see that Manchuria is re- 
turned to them. That does not mean 
risking the life of a single American 
soldier. China has the manpower. All 
Chiang Kai-shek needs is equipment and 
supplies. The rice and minerals of Korea 
are also essential to a sound economy in 
eastern Asia, and the Koreans should 
have a government free of Communist 
domination. 

FUGITIVES FROM THE NEW DEAL 


The task of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government has been made more diffi- 
cult by New Deal appointees, holding 
lush jobs in the Orient, who persist in 
calling Chinese Communists agrarian 
reformers although the Chinese Com- 
munists frankly admit they are part and 
parcel of the world revolution. In Korea, 
where these New Dealers are contemptu- 
ously referred to as fugitives from the 
New Deal, their meddling has caused the 
Koreans to hate us after 40 months of 
occupation more than they hated the 
Japanese after 40 years. 

The people of the Orient were inter- 
ested observers of our stay in the Philip- 
pines, saw us raise the Filipinos to the 
highest standard of living in the entire 
Orient, and then give them their inde- 
pendence. As a result, our prestige in 
the Orient was higher than that of any 
other nation; but as a result of New Deal 
fumbling we are fast losing that prestige. 

Another fallacious argument in favor 
of the United Nations and world govern- 
ment is that when all people know and 
understand each other they will not fight 
each other. Yet some of the cruelest 
and most ruthless wars in history have 
been civil wars where both sides talked 
the same language and knew all about 
each other. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO THINK STRAIGHT, TALK 
STRAIGHT, AND HOLD FAST TO THE THINGS WE 
KNOW TO BE TRUE 
We might just as well face the fact 

that we live in an age of treason, con- 

spiracy, and double-talk. Unquestion- 


ably, most of those inoculated with for- 
eign isms and ideologies, and their de- 
luded followers, are sincere in their con- 
victions. But among them are a few 
with treason in their hearts, conspiracy 
in their minds, and double-talk in their 
mouths, who have embraced the immoral 
doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means” and who recognize that: “When 
engaged in performing a discreditable 
action, there is nothing so advantageous 
as to utter loudly virtuous sentiments.” 

Of all the crimes they have committed 
against the United States, probably the 
worst is the twisting and corrupting of 
the minds of our children in schools and 
colleges, so that they humiliate, embar- 
rass, and even betray their parents just 
as Hitler’s youth and Stalin’s youth be- 
trayed their parents. But whether these 
expounders of false un-American doc- 
trine are deliberate betrayers of their 
country and all mankind, or merely poor 
babes who were taken for a one-world 
ride at Bretton Woods, is beside the 
point. They must be weeded out from 
all positions in our Government, and 
schools and colleges should weed them 
out of positions of responsibility, for, as 
the man from Texas observed: “It makes 
little difference whether you are shot ac- 
cidentally or on purpose, you are just 
as dead.” 

Two factors are largely responsible for 
the acceptance by many of our people of 
foreign isms and ideologies, and the idea 
of a world government. First and fore- 
most of these is the outrageous propa- 
ganda of untruths and half-truths which 
have been disseminated largely by the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money. Second is the growing lack of 
confidence in our national leadership, 
particularly in foreign affairs. The most 
unpardonable and untruthful piece of 
propaganda disseminated to frighten the 
American people into sacrificing their 
freedom for a satrapy under a world 
government was the statement by Robert 
M. Hutchins, “that two atomic bombs ex- 
ploded simultaneously would make the 
United States uninhabitable.” The fact 
that most of our so-called scientists 
failed to refute this collossal falsehood 
suggests that they are a part of this one- 
world conspiracy. There is nothing in 
history to indicate that the adding of 
new weapons of war, or the outlawing of 
them, will end wars. 

Half a century ago, during the Boer 
War, news reports out of South Africa 
carried the story that a single shell killed 
500 soldiers; and that, therefore, the 
waging of future wars on a large scale 
was impossible because they would de- 
stroy civilization. Since that time, we 
have developed more and more deadly 
weapons and fought bigger and bigger 
wars. 

WILL INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF THE ATOMIC 
BOMB PREVENT WAR? 


The atomic bomb is unquestionably a 
dangerous weapon, but by no means the 
most dangerous. It ranks fifth asa dan- 
gerous weapon; and any real scientist 
will agree that biological and bacterial 
warfare are more dangerous and deadly 
than atomic warfare. Nations did not 
refrain from using poison gas in World 
War II for humanitarian reasons; but 
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because they feared retaliation. It is 
only fear of retaliation that will deter 
them from using the more deadly weap- 
ons referred to above. 

There is just one way to stop war. 
Eliminate the causes of war. All wars 
are, in essence, economic wars. A sound 
world economy will bring an end to war 
just as it will bring an end to booms 
and busts and world-wide depressions. 
But you cannot have a sound world 
economy without a sound monetary 
system. First things must come first. 


PEOPLE LACK CONFIDENCE IN OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The lack of confidence in our foreign 
policy comes from the growing convic- 
tion that those directing our so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy do not know 
whether they are on foot or on horse- 
back; and that many of their decisions 
are governed by political expediency. 
Many things have happened in the past 
3 years to strengthen this growing con- 
viction. Of the billions of dollars of 
UNRRA supplies, more than half of them 
went to countries behind the iron cur- 
tain, and were used by those countries 
to build up their own war machines and 
equip guerrilla bands to prey on Greece. 
Then hundreds of millions of dollars of 
the American taxpayers’ money was 
poured into Greéve to combat these self- 
same guerrillas. A few months ago, it 
was decided to take Trieste away from 
Italy. Now they want to give it back. 
Heat was poured on the United Nations 
to force the partition of Palestine. 
Then it was decided to put Palestine back 
together again. By another flip-flop, the 
administration recognized Israel 20 
minutes after the state had been formed. 
As a result of this off again, on again, 
gone again policy, thousands of Jews and 
Arabs have been killed. Three hundred 
million Moslems have been turned 
against the United States. Jerusalem, 
the Holy City of Jew, Gentile, and Mos- 
lem alike, has been desecrated, and many 
sacred shrines destroyed. We are send- 
ing oil badly needed at home to Europe 
because the chaos in Palestine has 
stopped oil shipments from the Middle 
East. We have played right into the 
hands of Russia, giving her a made-to- 
order excuse to send troops to protect 
the Jews just as she protected the 
Czechs and, incidentally, grab the great 
oil fields of the Middle East. 

However, the administration is not 
alone to blame. The Republican mem- 
bers of the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy committee must bear their full 
share of responsibility. 

Neither party has a monopoly on op- 
portunists. The Republican majority in 
the Senate has been sorely bedeviled by 
a small group of left-wing New Dealers 
of one-world persuasion, Masquerading 
as Republicans; and because of their ob- 
structive tactics, much meritorious leg- 
islation has been defeated. Some cyni- 
cal Republican opportunists seem 
pleased to have these left wingers in the 
party on the presumption that in the 
coming campaign they can work both 
sides of the street; but it must be said 
to the credit of the great majority of the 
Republicans in Congress—they refuse to 
sacrifice principle for political expedi- 











Next week is the time for all real 


ncy. 
Ameticias to be on guard for whoever 
is nominated by the Republican conven- 
tion will be the next President of the 
United States. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


The political expediency that tempted 
the administration to turn the heat on 
the United Nations and force the parti- 
tion of Palestine, set a most dangerous 
precedent. If the United Nations had a 
right to partition Palestine at the insist- 
ence of a minority, then it has the right 
to partition any country, including the 
United States. Armed with this right 
and the force to back it up, the United 
Nations could force the return to Mex- 
ico of California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Texas; and set up a Negro republic 
in the South, in accordance with the an- 
nounced objectives of Soviet Russia. 

Whatever our sympathies for any par- 
ticular group, this is nc time to let emo- 
tion or political expediency determine 
our action. The first concern of those 
entrusted to handle our foreign policy 
should be the safety of the United States 
and the security and welfare of the 
American people. American citizens 
who meddle in the affairs of foreign 
countries should be reminded that real 
Americans owe their full loyalty to only 
one country and have only one home- 
land—the United States of America. 

HOLD FAST TO WHAT WE KNOW TO BE TRUE 


The United States of America, starting 
from scratch 160 years ago, became in 
that short period of time the greatest 
Nation on earth—with more freedom, 
greater opportunity, and a higher stand- 
ard of living for ail of our people than 
exists anywhere else in the world. 

Our system of government has worked 
so well that with only one-sixteenth of 
the world’s population and land area, we 
are being called upon to feed millions of 
other people; and yet we find among us 
those who would have us follow strange 
isms, despite the fact that countries ex- 
perimenting with such isms are coming 
to us for alms. 

It was the proud boast of the makers 
of the Constitution of the United States 
that for the first time in history, the 
three departments of the Government: 
the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial, were by that instrument made 
wholly independent of each other. 

The Constitution grants to the Execu- 
tive the right, and imposes it as a duty, 
to make to Congress recommendations 
from time to time as to the state of 
the Union; but the Constitution never 
contemplated the exercise of any pres- 
sure by the Executive upon Members of 
either House of Congress. 

There is today throughout the country 
a feeling of uneasiness, crystallizing into 
a conviction, that the lines of demarca- 
tion, which the Constitution has wisely 
marked out between various depart- 
ments of the Government, are being 
obliterated; and that the functions of 
Government are being merged more and 
more into the Executive. 

If this Republic is ever to lose its lib- 
erties, it will be through the gradual ab- 
sorption and concentration of all the 
functions of government in the Execu- 
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tive. We must return to constitutional 
government—to a government of law and 
not a government of men. 

The platform of any political party 
that aspires to greatness and hopes to 
merit the confidence of the American 
people must conform in letter and spirit 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

CAPITALISM AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Since our system of government can- 
not function without capitalism, and 
capitalism cannot function properly 
without a sound monetary system, a brief 
résumé of the monetary policy pursued 
during the first 115 years of this Repub- 
lic may be helpful in arriving at a cor- 
rect solution of our present problems. 

In 1793, bimetallism was adopted and 
continued as our monetary policy for the 
following 80 years. During this period, 
the United States experienced the 
greatest expansion and growth in our 
entire history. In 1873, when bimetal- 
lism was abandoned because of the 
machinations of England, Germany, and 
the international bankers, the United 
States was thrown into a violent de- 
pression. 

Because of the superiority of our sys- 
tem of government, the freedom of op- 
portunity given the individual, free 
enterprise, and the protective tariff, we 
recovered from this premeditated con- 
spiracy to destroy us; but, by 1890, eco- 
nomic storm clouds began to gather 
which threatened another depression. 
World commerce and trade had ex- 
panded faster than the production of 
gold and it was evident that either silver 
would have to be added to gold to create 
an adequate monetary reserve or our 
economic structure would have to be 
shaken down by a depression to bring it 
in line with the inadequate gold reserve. 

The statesmen of that day not only 
recognized the danger, but took meas- 
ures to eliminate it. Both major parties 
had sound money planks in their 1892 
platforms; and, in 1893, the Congress 
passed legislation declaring bimetallism 
to be the monetary policy of the United 
States. A commission was sent to Lon- 
don to seek the cooperation of England 
and other European nations in a return 
to bimetallism. 

Probably the best composite view of 
the Congress of that period was voiced 
by the Honorable John Sherman in the 
Senate of the United States on January 
5, 1890, when he said: 

I will vote for any measure that will, in 
my judgment, secure a genuine bimetallic 
standard. One that will not demonetize 
gold, or cause it to be hoarded or exported, 
but will establish both silver and gold as 
common standards and maintain them at a 
fixed ratio, not only in the United States 
but among all the nations in the world. 

The hope of philosophers and statesmen 
is now nearer to realization than ever before. 
If we could contribute to this result it would 
tend to promote commerce and intercourse, 
trade, and travel, peace and harmony among 
the nations. It would be in line with the 
civilization of our age. 


But England was at the height of her 
power and influence—the greatest ship- 
ping, commercial, and banking nation 
on earth. Her colonies and the colonies 
of most of the other imperial nations 
were silver-money countries and by ma- 
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nipulating the price of silver, they were 
able to control the economic life of these 
colonies and pillage them at will. They 
refused to join with us in a return to 
bimetalism and, as a result, the United 
States was afflicted by the terrible 3-year 
depression from 1893 to 1896. 

With this evidence of the consequences 
of an unsound monetary system, the 
American people were in a mood to re- 
turn to bimetallism either with or with- 
out the cooperation of other countries; 
but just at that time, gold was discovered 
in South Africa and Alaska and greatly 
exaggerated reports of the extent of these 
gold deposits influenced many people to 
believe that production from these new 
gold fields would take up the Slack and 
fill the role of silver in supplying adequate 
monetary reserves. 

For a time this new gold did take up 
the slack but in 10 years the inadequacy 
of gold again became apparent; and in 
the money panic of 1907, banks were 
forced to issue scrip in lieu of redeemable 
currency. The gold shortage became in- 
creasingly evident but because we con- 
sumed 94 percent of our own production, 
most of our business was conducted 
among our own people. Other nations 
did not fare so well. They were forced 
to resort to cartels, monopolies, silver 
blocks, empire preferences, and other 
props to stabilize their credit and cur- 
rency. This condition inevitably leads 
to wars and depressions and accounts for 


the present sad state in which most 
other countries find themselves. 
The return to bimetallism is inevi- 


table, but a return to a sound monetary 
system will not be achieved without 
bitter opposition from those who profit 
by a fluctuating currency; and you may 
again expect to hear exaggerated reports 
of new gold discoveries and increased 
production. But before giving too much 
credence to their arguments, just re- 
member: The records of the United 
States Bureau of the Mint show that the 
total world production of gold during 
the 456 years that have elapsed since 
the discovery of America in 1492 has been 
only 1,500,000,000 ounces; and there is 
nothing to indicate that the production 
of either gold or silver will increase in 
any greater proportion than during this 
456-year period. We dare not risk an- 


other war and another depression to 
satisfy the cupidity of the money- 
changers. 


LAIOR IS LEARNING THE HARD WAY 


Personal aggrandizement and prom- 
ises of social and labor gains for their 
members tempted many labor leaders to 
support the New Deal policy of man- 
aged economy and managed currency, 
apparently unaware that they were sell- 
ing labor down the river; for while wages 
advanced from $5 to $10 per day, the 
debauching of the currency makes $10 
today the equal in purchasing power of 
only $3.70 prior to 1934; and the tax 
burden created by the New Deal’s mone- 
tary and fiscal policies is so confiscatory 
that risk capital for new business enter- 
prises is practically nonexistent. Ford 
Motor Co. employees, for example, 
were better off economically 30 years ago 
when Henry Ford established a mini- 
mum wage of $5 per day. 
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Labor is learning the hard way the 
truth of Daniel Webster’s statement: 


Of all ‘the contrivances for cheating the 
laboring classes of mankind, none has been 
more effective than that which deludes them 
with paper money. * * * The very man 
of all others who has the deepest interest 
in a sound currency, and who suffers most 
by mischievous legislation in money matters, 
is the man who earns his daily bread by 
his daily toil. 
THE KIND OF GOVERNMENT THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE WANT 


If I understand the wishes and desires 
of real Americans—and I think I do— 
they want to be free and enjoy the rights 
guaranteed to them under the Constitu- 
tion; the opportunity for individual ini- 
tiative and the right to engage in free 
enterprise. 

Our forefathers did not come to 
America seeking security, but oppor- 
tunity—a fair chance to make good in a 
free world. They were not prepared to 
surrender their rights as men for the 
promise that they would be fed, clothed, 
and noused. Security at the cost of sur- 
rendering their rights as freemen was 
repugnant to them. 

One-tenth of our population once had 
that kind of security, but we fought a 
great war to end it, because we called it 
by its right name—slavery. Those who 
surrender any of their constitutional 
rights for the transient favors of a bu- 
reaucracy will shortly find themselves 
coming on bended knee begging for what 
was rightfully theirs in the first place. 

The following plank is suggested for 
the Republican Party platform of 1948: 


THE MONETARY POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
P\RTY 

The Republican Party always has been the 
party of sound money. It recognizes that the 
principal function of money is to serve as a 
. constant, dependable measure of the value 
goods and services; and that to have this 
quality, money must be backed by and be 
redeemable in something of a universally 
recognized and accepted value. It also recog- 
nizes that from time immemorial gold and 
silver money, and currencies redeemable in 
gold and/or silver, are the only things that 
have been universally recognized and ac- 
cepted in exchange for goods and services. 

In 1933, when the Democratic administra- 
tion abandoned sound money and embarked 
on a policy of debauching the currency un- 
cer the Marxist formula of managed economy 
and managed currency, it precipitated the 
vicious spiral of rising prices and the re- 
sultant demand for higher wages. 

The Republican Party believes that un- 
sound monetary and fiscal policies of Gov- 
ernment and not business are responsible 
for booms and busts; and that an unsound 
monetary system is more fruitful of human 
misery than war, pestilence, and famine; and 
has brought more injustice than all the bad 
laws ever enacted. 

The Republican Party further believes that 
the right of redemption of paper currency 
should be restored to the American people; 
not only because it is right and just and will 
restore confidence in the integrity of our 
money, but because it places in the hands of 
the people an effective brake against Gov- 
ernment waste and extravagance. 

In the event that a thorough investigation 
by appropriate committees of the Congress 
proves what now seems evident—that there 
is not sufficient gold in the world to ade- 
quately back currencies and insure their re- 
demption at face value on demand—then a 
sound monetary system should be adopted in 
which silver is joined with gold, at fixed and 


proper ratio, to create adequate, redeemable 
monetary reserves; such sound monetary 
system to be in strict accordance with article 
I, section 8, clause 5 of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“The Congress shall have power * * ® 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures,”; and the act of Con- 
gress of November 1, 1893 (sec. 311, U. 8S. 
Code Annotated (ch. 8, 28, Stat. 4)), which 
is still in effect: 

“Sec. 311. Policy of the United States as 
to bimetallism. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchange value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. And it is hereby further de- 
clared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as 
will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment 
of debts.” 


Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
the Under Secretary of State, Robert A. 
Lovett, dealing with the subject of dis- 
placed-persons legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApriIL 15, 1948. 
Hon. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

My Dear SENATOR REVERCOMB: At your re- 
quest, Mr. Richard Arens, staff director of 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Immigration 
and Naturalization, has asked for the views 
of the Department of State respecting S. 2242, 
a bill to authorize for a limited period of 
time the admission into the United States 
of certain European displaced persons for 
permanent residence. Inasmuch as this bill 
was introduced following executive sessions 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and has 
since been pending on the Senate Calendar, 
the Department of State has not previously 
had an opportunity to comment on it. 

As you know, Secretary Marshall testified 
last July before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary in favor of H. R. 2910, to admit 
up to 400,000 displaced persons to the United 
States. It remains his view that the United 
States should take significant action along 
these lines. The need is now, if anything, 
greater than it was last July. Therefore, 
while it is gratifying to note that the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
favorably on the principle of admitting dis- 
placed persons, it is somewhat disappointing 
that it has done so in terms of a bill pro- 
viding for entry of only 100,000 displaced 
persons in 2 years, and under conditions and 
restrictions which make the bill extremely 
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difficult to administer. I believe, however, 
that by a number of appropriate amend- 
ments the bill could be put into form which 
would contribute materially to a solution of 
this displaced-persons problem. 

(1) Members: The bill provides for entry 
of 50,000 displaced persons a year for 2 years. 
There are now approximately 800,000 dis- 
placed persons in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy who should be resettled. I am con- 
vinced that if we take only 50,000 a year for 
2 years we will still have the bulk of the 
problem with us in 1950. On the other hand, 
if we increase the number to at least 100,000 
a year, we would, in cooperation with other 
countries, dispose of a substantial portion 
of the problem by the end of 1950. Moreover, 
our own contacts with agencies in the United 
States interested in exploring the opportu- 
nities for the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons meeting the tests of this bill have con- 
vinced us not only of the desire but the 
ability of the American people to afford op- 
portunities to such numbers with helpful 
effect on our domestic economy. In any 
event, it would seem appropriate to raise 
the ceiling to that level in order to afford 
an opportunity for additional numbers to 
enter if they meet all the standards estab- 
lished by the bill. 

(2) Eligibility: The bill would exclude 
otherwise qualified displaced persons who 
entered Germany, Austria, and Italy after 
December 22, 1945. This would be extremely 
difficult to administer and would apparently 
result in discrimination against most of the 
Jewish displaced persons. The committee's 
report explained that the date of December 
22, 1945, was selected because it was the date 
applied under the President’s directive of that 
date. There was justification for establish- 
ing this dead line under the President’s direc- 
tive at the time of its issuance because the 
numbers applying for admission to the 
United States obviously exceeded those ad- 
missible under the quotas and also because 
it was desired to avoid an influx of refugees 
into the United States zone for the purpose 
of taking advantage of its provisions. How- 
ever, Our own consuls subsequently found 
this date so difficult to administer that the 
Department of State, on February 12, 1948, 
changed the date to April 21, 1947. This 
later date was the one on which General Clay 
closed the displaced-persons camps to further 
admittance. 

As far as discrimination against Jewish 
displaced persons is concerned, I should like 
to point out that almost all of the Jewish 
displaced persons who remain in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy arrived in those countries 
after December 22, 1945. They have been 
admitted to the displaced-persons camps and 
are fully eligible under the International 
Refugee Organization constitution. Under 
the circumstances, it would be unfortunate 
to exclude most of this group from potential 
eligibility. It is, therefore, recommended 
that the date of eligibility be changed to 
April 21, 1947. 

(3) Agricultural priorities: The bill pro- 
vides that not less than 50 percent of the 
visas shall be issued to agricultural workers. 
If the provision is applied as written, it would 
amount to an exclusive priority for agricul- 
tural workers if each brought in with him 
only one member of his family. I under- 
stand that you have already taken cognizance 
of this situation and have indicated your 
intention to propose an amendment which 
would make it clear that the wife and 
unmarried dependent child under 21 years 
of age of each agricultural worker would be 
included among the quota for agricultural 
workers. While this amendment would elim- 
inate one drafting defect of the present bill, 
there would, in our opinion, still be room for 
improvement along two lines: In the first 
place, im conformity with our tradition of 
maintaining intact the family unit, it would 
seem advisable to include within the priority 











1) bona fide dependent members of the 
f vmily; in the second place, the 50-percent 
jority would seem to be too high in the 
‘oht of the fact that only about 25 percent 
‘the displaced persons are agricultural 
rkers and that the Judiciary Committee’s 
wn report points out that shortages in agri- 
ulture in the United States are not as acute 
r as enduring as shorfages in other occupa- 
ions, such as construction workers, nurses, 
domestics, seamstresses, and tailors. We 
id, therefore, recommend that the per- 
.ge of priority be reduced to approxi- 
ely 25 percent. 
(4) Priority for persons from annexed 
areas: The bill provides that not less than 
50 percent of the visas shall be issued to 
displaced persons coming from areas “an- 
nexed by a foreign power.” The committee 
explains in its report that it intends to refer 
to displaced persons from Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, and from that part of former 
Poland which is east of the Curzon line. In 
our opinion, the bill as drafted contravenes 
the present foreign policy of the United 
States which has declined to recognize the 
annexation of Latvia, Lithuania, or Estonia 
by the U.S. 5S. R. 

Moreover, I should like to point out a 
number of objections to the policy of dis- 
criminating in favor of a particular group of 
displaced persons as provided in the section 
inder reference. In our opinion, all of the 
displaced persons who have qualified for 
International Refugee Organization assist- 
anee are equally entitled to consideration. 
There is nothing in our knowledge of the 
situation which would justify the conclu- 
sion that displaced persons from the Baltic 
areas, or from former Poland east of the 
Surzon line, have suffered more thay refu- 
; from U.S. S. R. or Yugoslavia or Poland 
west of the Curzon line, whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish. Accordingly it is our 
opinion that opportunities to come to the 
United States should be distributed equita- 
bly among all groups of qualified displaced 
persons, in approximate proportion to their 
relative numbers in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy; also, we are convinced that the an- 
nexed-areas priority would be extremely 
dificult to administer because of overlap- 
ping with the priority for agricultural work- 
ers and because of the difficulties of proof 
which would arise in establishing place of 
origin, especially with reference to former 
residence east or west of the Curzon line. It 
is, therefore, our recommendation that this 
provision be deleted and that there be sub- 
stituted a provision to secure an equitable 
distribution of such opportunities among the 
various categories of displaced persons. 

(5) Administration: The bill provides for 
a three-man Commission, which would 
formulate and issue rules and regulations, 
re e reports, and transmit reports to the 
Congress. Otherwise administration of the 
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ll is left to the various agencies presently 
ponsible for administering the immigra- 
lon laws. 

Cur analysis of the displaced-persons prob- 
lem has led to the conclusion that an Ameri- 
( resettlement program could best be ad- 
ministered by giving broad powers of coordi- 
nation and administration to the Commis- 
Sion. These powers should embrace all 
aspects of the program, including the 
screening and selection of those qualified 
to fill such opportunities, ascertaining what 
opportunities there may be for resettlement 
in the United States without displacing resi- 
dents from employment or housing, and their 
transportation and distribution throughout 
the United States. A program of the nature 
proposed by the bill is a new and special 
one. No existing agency is charged with or 
has experience in all of its aspects. A num- 
ber of existing agencies must be used. Their 
efforts will need to be coordinated by over-all 
direction. We are confident that such a pro- 
gram would succeed. We are less confident 
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that the program would be properly admin- 
istered under the divided authority provided 
by the bill. In this connection, you may be 
interested in an analysis of the administra- 
tive aspects of S. 2242, made by Mr. Ugo 
Carusi, former Commissioner of Immigration, 
at the personal request of the chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Immigration. 
A copy is enclosed. 

(6) Exclusion of out-of-camp displaced 
persons: The bill would exclude out-of- 
camp displaced persons from eligibility except 
in hardship cases. In our opinion, this would 
discriminate unfairly against some of the 
most enterprising of the displaced persons 
who have temporarily supported themselves 
outside the centers in reliance upon assur- 
ances given that they would not thereby lose 
eligibility for resettlement. It is recom- 
mended that this section be eliminated. 

Because of the urgency of the matter, this 
letter has not been cleared with the Bureau 
of the Budget, to which a copy is being sent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. LOveETT, 
Acting Secretary. 





Washington College of Law Commence- 
ment Address by Hon. Theodore F. 
Green, of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
I delivered at the annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Washington Col- 
lege of Law on Thursday, June 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Dean Rogers, trustees, faculty, and grad- 
uating class of Washington College of Law, 
it is a pleasure to be present and take part 
in these commencement exercises. At least 
it would be a pleasure if in these hectic last 
days of this session of Congress if I were not 
momentarily expecting a call to hasten back 
to the Senate Chamber to decide the fate 
of our country and perhaps of our world. 
Each Senator I suppose has the feeling that 
their fate depends upon him. Literally that 
might be the fact in case of a close vote. 
However, I accepted this invitation some 
time ago, and with my New England tradi- 
tion hate to break an engagement, especially 
of this kind. 

This is by no means the first time that I 
have come in close contact with Washington 
College of Law. For 10 years I was a mem- 
ber of the council of legal education of the 
American Bar Association. That council, 
as you know, has in charge the establishment 
and maintenance of high standards in the 
American law schools, and in this connec- 
tion publishes a list of those who meet the 
standards set. The Association of American 
Law Schools undertakes similar duties. 
During those 10 years I was a member of 
the council, we had occasion several times 
to examine the status of this college, and 
unfortunately did not find it meeting wholly 
the standards set up by the council. I am 
glad as a former member of that council 
to learn that those standards have now been 
met, the college having been admitted to 
the Association of American Law Schools 
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last December, and being fully approved by 
the council of legal education as well as 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. Let me congratulate 
you, the members of the fiftieth class grad- 
uating from the school, on this happy coin- 
cidence. 

You as law students share with other col- 
lege students, and in fact with your fellow 
citizens generally, interest in matters af- 
fecting not only , ourselves, your family, and 
friends, but the communities in which you 
live, the Nation of which they are a part, 
and the whole round earth. This was not 
the case until after the First World War. It 
had justly been-said that the average Amer- 
ican college student knew little about the 
world outside and possibly cared less. No 
outside affairs seemed to touch him and 
perhaps few of them did. All that has 
changed. After World War I and, more 
especially now after World War II, the dras- 
tic economic pressures have affected the 
student profoundly, but there has been more 
than the pinch of financial pressure to 
awaken the American undergraduate to the 
problems of his larger world. You have not 
been able to remain uninterested in the 
face of so much that has vitally concerned 
your country, your families, your friends. 
You have realized, properly, that these eco- 
nomic, social, political, and international 
concerns of the hour are as much your 
business as they are anyone’s. In a mo- 
ment you will step into the midst of them. 
There may be many troubles you will en- 
counter that will be beyond your control. 
How are you prepared to go ahead and in 
what way, best for you and for your fellows, 
shall you face the years immediately be- 
fore you? 

For one thing, I would urge upon you the 
value of a progressive temper of mind. It is 
more urgent than that; it is, as I see it, an 
absolute necessity that our society produce 
and use men of an all-round point of view, 
men of broad vision. I am not advocating 
any special set of ideas, rather I am advo- 
cating a way of thinking. 

Let me give you an illustration of the re- 
grettably misguided thought prevalent today. 
It is provided by some of our patriotic organ- 
izations. In them we have groups of people 
who especially revere the memory and deeds 
of our revolutionary forebears. They set up 
memorial tablets, they preserve historic 
buildings, they identify themselves with their 
ancestors who fought for the principles and 
the foundation of a democratic government. 
To such organizations we should naturally 
look for inspiration in the progressive ideas 
of today. But we find no such thing; we 
find, indeed a fairly general opposition to any 
departure from the settled ideas of long ago. 
The smallest attempt to change conditions 
with an eye to modern needs seems to them 
the threat of socialism or even communism. 
Such an attitude is certainly not keeping the 
faith with the forebears now so revered. The 
Yankees have become Tories, the revolution- 
aries have become reactionaries. In revering 
the ideas of their ancestors as practicable in 
all cases today, these people have been un- 
faithful to the spirit. They do not see that 
they are opposing the very attitude, the very 
way of thinking which made the founders of 
America brave and admirable men. 

Now, to return to the quality of mind 
which I would urge upon you: it is apparent 
that we need men who will see the situa- 
tion in its entirety and not only from one 
special angle or from one particular preju- 
dice. The people of this country look to 
their leaders for expression of sound judg- 
ment and for the guidance of careful thought 
The failure of some of these leaders has been 
a reproach to the schools and colleges where 
they were educated. If our colleges will not 
produce men of highest caliber I do not know 
where we shall find them. The American 
colleges have in their hands our future safety 
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and success. To some of you who graduate 
today we are looking for the sane, alert, com- 
prehensive spirit needed to unshackle us from 
the outworn usages of the past and to deter- 
mine the truly progressive actions of to- 
morrow. 
p Perhaps the most salient characteristic of 
this broad vision must be the habit of ques- 
tioning. Accept nothing without first in- 
quiring to the best of your abilities. Bring 
all that you know of past experience to test 
the promises of the present for the future. 
Reject as easily as you accept. We are en- 
cumbered with a prodigality of useless 
thought. Learn, above all, that the selfish 
way is not the best way—not’ even for you. 
What harms society harms every member of 
it. A man who thinks his benefits will arise 
from the calamities of others is as short- 
sighted as a man who, in the middle of the 
ocean, would set the ship leaking to be rid 
of his fellow shipmates. 

The same thing is equally true, although 
perhaps the thought is harder to grasp, when 
we deal not with individuals but with 
nations. This thought, although now more 
generally grasped, is still sometimes found 
lacking, even among the leaders up on Capi- 
tol Hill. This crops out both in dealing with 
domestic problems, such as the relation of a 
citizen to his fellow citizens and the relation 
of a citizen to his government. It crops out 
also in our foreign problems dealing with the 
relation of one nation to another nation and 
of all nations to a world organization. The 
various aspects of these two questions seem 
at times almost too difficult for Members of 
this Congress or any group of men to deal 
with sympathetically, intelligently, and effec- 
tively. 

Now that the day of graduation from col- 
lege to brokerage office seems to be over, you 
may be in a better position to question the 
creed of profit for its own sake. In the catas- 
trophes of the past few years it has been 
again and again proved that the profit motive 
is false and fatal. Long ago the American 
naturalist, Henry Thoreau, expressed the 
whole thing very simply and very well. 
Thoreau said, in effect, “Here is a hat factory. 
For what does it exist? To make hats? One 
would naturally expect a hat factory to exist 
primarily to make hats—but no; not at all. 
The purpose of this factory is to make money, 
as far as the owners are concerned, and for 
them that is the whole essential purpose.” 
That little example of Thoreau’s expresses, in 
principle, our major mistake of the past 
highly industrialized century. We did not 
plan, we did not stop to consider our true 
purposes, we were rarely interested in 
whether we turned out hats, or guns, or razor 
blades—our main objective was to make 
money. The consequence was that, with no 
regard for social values, we had a lot of good, 
fair, and bad hats; we had underpaid work- 
men; and we had overpaid profiteers. Then 
came the widespread depression as a result 
of such shoddy thought. It was not until 
then that the profiteers realized they were in 
the very boat they had set aleaking, and that 
everyone was going down together. 

We must see to it that people have the 
opportunity to make a comfortable living— 


not just some people, but all people. Our 
trouble has assuredly not been that we lacked 
the facilities to insure the economic security 


of all. Our trouble has been in the careless, 
unthinking use of the marvelous facilities 
we have. Once more, then, it is not a matter 
of means so much as a matter of ways, and 
the way that your generation thinks and acts 
may well prove the saving grace of society. 

Finally, it seems to me chat the problems 
which confront you may be saig to bear not 
only material but also spiritual implications. 
Men by their very nature are linked together 
the world around. So long as they quarrel, 
they are defeating their own ends. What is 
good for you is, on the whole, good for all— 
there is no other welfare. An individual can 


go selfishly through life, inconsiderate of 
others, and attain a material success, but that 
is success only from a very short-range view. 
Actually, the individual stands arraigned as 
an enemy of society, and we should have no 
place for such. 

Our great necessity now is for clear think- 
ing. We need men who can and will define 
terms and do s0 unmistakably. We do not 
need labelers; the propensity of sticking ir- 
relevant, thoughtless names on any number 
of things is far too well developed. No. We 
need men who can look a fact in the face 
without blanching, who can tell what they 
see—not what they guess they see or what 
they want to see. If the American college 
cannot supply such men, I do not know where 
to look for them. 

Actually, I believe the classroom and the 
campus can produce such men. When we 
speak, as we often do, of “‘a liberal education” 
we are primarily concerned with the con- 
tents, the materials of a liberal education. 
That is not my point now. For the moment 
I am more concerned with the way of a man’s 
mind. 

If the college can train the processes of a 
man’s thinking and train them well, a very 


important thing can be accomplished. It is 
like the sharpening of a tool. The tool 
exists apart from the sharpener. Materially 


he can add nothing to it. But he can form 
it, he can shape it. He can change it from 
a blunt, useless object to a keen, skillful im- 
plement. 

So the college, if it does nothing else, can 
do a great deal in preparing its students to 
recognize the genius of tolerance. We need 
broad-minded men. We need men able to 
judge which is idle fad and which is true 
progress. We need men who will not espouse 
a new formula because it is new nor stay 
wedded to an ancient one simply because it 
is old. They must be men with standards 
by which they can judge, not simply stand- 
ards to which they will cling uncritically by 
habit and custom. The times are shifting, 
the search for the real values was never more 
avid. At this moment blundering experi- 
ment or stubborn reaction are out of place. 
We want men who will see the situation and 
see it steadily and whole; not out of prej- 
udice, not out of preference, but from an 
honest will to understand all that can be 
known, and then to act in a way consistent 
with the facts and with the best interests of 
society. 

The future of society depends on the emer- 
gence of such men in places of trust and of 
general importance. Their emergence should 
be mainly from the college campus. And 
that is simply one way of saying that, as I 
see it, the future of society is in the hands of 
the colleges of the world. Washington Col- 
lege of Law has developed such men. I 
trust that there are many such here now, 
You of the graduating class’ have the won- 
derful opportunity of entering actively into 
2 tumultuous world in which such men are 
needed as never before. I congratulate you 
on your opportunities. 





Theater for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 
Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
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titled “Theater for Washington,” from 
the Washington Post of June 19. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THEATER FOR WASHINGTON 


With the passing of the National Theater 
into limbo or filmdom, the Capital of the 
United States will be without a single legit- 
imate playhouse. The one structure which 
can more or less speedily be reconverted to 
remedy this lack is the old Belasco Theater 
facing Lafayette Park. The Public Build- 
ings Administration has announced that 
it will receive bids for the rental of this 
structure. But the terms under which 
bids have been invited afford scant hope 
that the reconversion will become a reality. 
Elsewhere on this page, a correspondent 
analyzes in some detail the defects of these 
terms from the point of view of those inter- 
ested in keeping the legitimate stage alive 
in Washington. We agree with him that 
the offer of the Public Buildings Admin‘s- 
tration to make the Belasco available will 
be no more than an empty gesture unless 
that agency acts to make private operation 
of the theater feasible and to insure that it 
will actually be operated in the interest of 
the community's cultural life. 

There is no doubt at all that the people 
of Washington will support a theater which 
offers them first-class theatrical fare and 
which offers its tickets for sale on the non- 
discriminatory, or American plan. Several 
commercial entrepreneurs have expressed 
lively interest in operating such a theater 
here. So has the American National Theater 
and Academy which, through the Wash- 
ington Art Center Association, has done 
much toward inducing the Government to 
make the Belasco available. ANTA is per- 
haps peculiarly qualified to meet the drama 
needs of the National Capital. It was char- 
tered in 1935 by Congress for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the drama and bring- 
ing to all Americans their heritage of the 
past, the best of the present, and to aid the 
development of better drama in the future 
through its academy. Many of the most 
distinguished American dramatists, actors, 
and producers are among its officers and di- 
rectors, Washington would be an _ ideal 
home for ANTA. And ANTA would be an 
ideal custodian of a Washington theater. 

It was Washington's need which prompted 
the Public Buildings Administration to offer 
the Belasco for rent. That need should not 
now be ignored in the selection of a tenant. 
It is a far more important consideration 
than the amount of income which the Gov- 
ernment can glean from the lease. It 
merits, indeed, on the part of the Govern- 
ment which has its site here, affirmative 
and sympathetic and generous help. 





Col. Henry Bankhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Colonel Bankhead Ready To 
Retire,’ from the Windsor Star of June 
12, and an article entitled “Under the 
Reading Lamp,” by W. J. Hurlow, from 
the Evening Citizen of Ottawa, Canada, 











both regarding the retirement of Col. 
Henry Bankhead. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Windsor Star of June 12, 1948] 


AMERICAN SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT—COLONEL 
BANKHEAD READY To RETIRE 


(By C. J. K.) 


An American soldier-diplomat who in the 
earlier years of his colorful Army career 
molded a tribe of wild head hunters of the 
rugzed Luzon Mountain region into an ef- 
ficient fighting battalion of United States 
forces in the Philippines, is about to retire 
after having spent 15 consecutive years in 
the service of his country in the United 
States Embassy at Ottawa. 





DISTINGUISHED FAMILY 


He is Col. Henry Bankhead, member of the 
distinguished Alabaman family of that name, 
four of whom over a period of three genera- 
tions have rendered combined aggregate serv- 
ice of 66 years in the House of Representatives 
and in the United States Senate. 

John Hollis Bankhead, Jr., son of John 
Hollis, Sr., and Colonel Bankhead’s eldest of 
two brothers, was serving in his third term in 
the Senate when he died. 

Villiam Brockman Bankhead, Colonel 
Bankhead’s second brother, began his politi- 
cal career as a member of the Alabama Legis- 
lature. But he too was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he remained for 
24 years to serve the last three terms of his 
career as Speaker of that august legislative 
body 

Walter Will Bankhead, son of John Hollis, 
Jr., and thus grandson of the first John Hol- 
lis, was elected when his uncle, Congress- 
man William Brockman Bankhead died, to 

il the vacancy created by his death. 
1us father, two sons, and a grandson 
achieved election to the Nation’s highest 
legislative councils. 





LEAVE IN JUNE 


When Colonel Bankhead and his charm- 
ing Irish-American wife, former Anabel 
Madden White, leave Ottawa in June for 
their retirement home upon the sun-kissed 
shores of Miami Beach, Fla., Canada’s diplo- 
matic corps will lose one of the most con- 
genial and popular of its members. 

Canada considered that she had been 
singularly honored when on June 20, 1933, 
President Roosevelt saw fit to appoint Colo- 
nel Bankhead as commercial attaché to the 
United States Embassy in Ottawa. The ap- 
pointment was interpreted as an honor for 
the reason that Colonel Bankhead’s Alabaman 
family already had become identified in the 
public mind in this country as one intimately 
associated with the highest affairs of state 
in Washington. There were few Canadians 
who were not aware when Colonel Bankhead 
arrived in Ottawa that his father was a dis- 
tinguished Member of the United States Sen- 
ate nor that his eldest brother was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Colonel Bankhead strove quietly but assid- 
uously over a period of approximately 11 
years as commercial attaché to promote a 
closer trade and all-round commercial rela- 
between this country and the 





tionship 
United States than had existed before his 
coming. 
ALABAMA-BORN 

Colonel Bankhead was born in Moscow, 
Lamar County, Ala. He received his early 
education in the public schools of Fayette, 
attended the University of Alabama from 
1904 to 1907, inclusive, and then entered the 
Eastman Business College, intending to pur- 
sue a business career. While at the uni- 
versity he distinguished himself as an ath- 
lete and captained the university's football 
team, 
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During the First World War Bankhead was 
commissioned as a lieutenant colonel and as 
a colonel and was assigned to the Eighty- 
first Division of the United States Expedi- 
tionary Force, soldiers of which had been re- 
cruited from Alabama, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, and from Tennessee. He 
was appointed to the staff of his divisional 
commander as divisional quartermaster and 
sailed for France on July 31, 1918. He served 
as divisional quartermaster in the field until 
October 16, 1918. 

Colonel Bankhead was twice married. His 
first marriage took place in Chicago on De- 
cember 2, 1902. His wife of that marriage, 
Alice Buffington Stickney, daughter of John 
Buffington Stickney and Caroline Russ, of 

acksonville, Fla., died on September 4, 1933. 

Six years later, on December 29, 1944, Colo- 
nel Bankhead married his second and present 
wife at Miami Beach, Fla., where he has es- 
tablished his permanent American home for 
his retirement years. Anabel Macden White 
was born in Ohio on January 1, 1900, the 
daughter of John Madden, a native of Dub- 
lin, Eire, and Martha Ann Wilcox, born in 
London, England. 


SON IN WINDSOR 


A son, John Long Bankhead, born in 1903, 
now in the United States Foreign Service is 
stationed as United States consul at Wind- 
sor, Ontario. He married Katherine Gill, 
daughter of Hester Ann Carrigar and James 
Shields Gill, representative of two pioneer 
families of the State of Tennessee. Their 
only child, Katherine Ann Bankhead, born at 
Morristown, Tenn., on August 24, 1928, is an 
only grandchild of whom the counselor of 
Embassy of Ottawa has become particularly 
proud. An only daughter of Colonel Bank- 
head, Mrs. Flamen B. Adae, resides with her 
husband, a realtor, at Miami Beach. 





[From the Evening Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, 
of June 12, 1948] 
UNDER THE READING LAMP—A FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS TO CANADA REVIEWED AS LITERATURE 


(By W. J. Hurlow, literary editor, the Evening 
Citizen ) 


In these practical and prosaic days when 
speech has lest its wings and become pedes- 
trian and dingy, it is all too seldom that one 
hears a public utterance marked by the qual- 
ities of literature at a high level. In the era 
of the giants, that was not an uncommon 
experience of audiences. Much of the mate- 
rial in Edmund Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution, was first delivered to the 
House of Commons at Westminster. 

The reason why so many of us profess to 
dislike oratory is that we lack conviction and 
are strangers to principles we feel to be 
greater than ourselves. We are ashamed to 
express emotion because our souls are like 
dried peas rattling around in a bladder. 

On Tuesday evening of this week we had 
the privilege of listening to an address that 
deeply impressed a large audience of pro- 
fessional and businessmen and ladies; a de- 
liverance that gripped us all by its clarity, 
sincerity, honesty, and feeling. 

We regretted very much that extreme strin- 
gency of space on the following day com- 
pelled us to write only a short report, a sum- 
mary consisting of paraphrases and brief 
quotations picked out here and there. Ora- 
torical in manner, the material of this speech 
was couched in literary form, 

However, it has now been printed and we 
have it before us in a neat little booklet which 
we have special pleasure in bringing to the 
attention of readers of this page. The title 
is, “Address of Col. Henry M. Bankhead 
at the Rotary Club Dinner.” The function 
had been arranged to do honor to the speak- 
er who is retiring after 15 years of service as 
commercial attaché, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa. 
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The brochure contains the author's rem- 
iniscences of his life among us, a beautiful 
description of the scenery of the Gatineau, 
an eloquent appreciation of Canada's de- 
velopment as a nation, her honorable place 
in the world’s estimation and of our Do- 
minion as seen through the eyes of an edu- 
cated and sagacious American. 

For many years Colonel Bankhead spent 
summers at MacGregor Lake and he tells of 
his coming to the province across the river: 

“Good fortune led me to a beautiful lake 
nearby, where the water was cold and deep 


and alive with game fish. The people were 


friendly and hospitable and I lost my heart 
to the spot. I became the proud possessor 
of a small island with a modest cottage on 
it, where I spent 27 happy and contented 


summers. I would linger on into early fall 
when the green mountainside changed to 
gold, brown, and red and all the other beauti- 
ful colors of nature. When I could hear the 
swish of the wild ducks and the honk of the 
geese as they winged their way to the south- 
land, then I knew it was time for me to go.” 

This passage, redolent of poetry, is fol- 
lowed by an _ autobiographical episcde 
touched with humor. The writer tells of his 
first visit to what was then the new Legation 
on Wellington Street: 

“T entered the building at noontime when 
all of those hard-working diplomats were out 
refreshing the inner man and, no doubt, 
solving the problems of the world. I went 
into an office on the ground floor which was 
well and attractively furnished. Beyond a 
large, flat-top mahogany desk was a huge and 
beautifully upholstered chair. As I was 
alone in the room I actually had the temer- 
ity to sit down init. It was most com- 
fortable. As I sat there looking and 
beyond Parliament Hill I would visualize my 
beloved lake nestled in the foothills of the 
Laurentians. The thought occurred to me 
that it would be a happy situation if I had 
some legal right to the chair, but at that 
time I was on the wrong side of the political 
fence so I dismissed the idea from my mind 
and left.” 

Then comes a comparison or perhaps, 
rather, a contrast between political elections 
in Canada and the United States by one 
who has watched the former and participated 
in the latter. 

“When election time comes your party 
leaders make a few dignified radio speeches 
expounding their theories of rnment. 
The ‘outs’ mildly condemning the ‘ins’ for 
their acts of commission and omission and 
the ‘ins’ with equal fervor denounce the 
‘outs’ as being incompetent and unworthy of 
becoming the ‘ins.’ The party lieutenants 
go to the ridings and beat the bushes to 
get out the voters. On election day they 
all go to the polls and vote and the return- 
ing officer tallies up the result. And then, 
what happens? Nothing happens, because 
Mr. King, like Old Man River, rolls on and 
on and on. He appoints a new cabinet and 
continues doing business at the same old 
stand.” 

This is the year for a Presidential election 
in the United States and Colonel Bankhead 
draws a witty Dickensian picture of an Amer- 
ican campaign: 

“Our elections are like a cat and dog fight, 
and the fur flies everywhere. The two politi- 
cal parties in convention select their candi- 
dates and then those two giants enter the 
arena for mortal combat. The underlings 
on all sides hurl at each other all of the 
epithets laid down in the political book. 
They throw brickbats, dead cats, or anything 
that comes to hand, and a good time is had 
by all.” 

Growing serious again, the writer points 
out that the 27 years he has lived among us 






over 


ZOveE 








total one-third of the lifetime of Canada 
as a confederation, and continues: 

“Since 1920 your population has increased 
more than 50 percent, your national wealth 
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has multiplied manyfold. Your production 
from natural resources, agriculture, and in- 
dustry has grown so great that you now ex- 
port one-third of all which you produce into 
the channels of trade to afford comfort and 
pleasure to other people of the world. That 
is a remarkable achievement for a country of 
12,500,000 people and especially so when com- 
pared to the exports from the United States 
of less than 10 percent produced by 145,- 
000.000 people.” 

There are many who assess the greatness 
of a country by its size, natural wealth, and 
material prosperity; who regard education 
as a means of filling the purses rather than 
the heads and hearts of citizens; to whom 
man lives by bread alone. It is thrilling to 
find a realistic neighbor with the discern- 
ment to recognize the true nature of Canada’s 
influence, and sufficient interest in us to lift 
our sights to a higher range: 

“But bear in mind that your acquired 
leadership and influence among the nations 
of the world is not on account of your ter- 
ritorial extent and geographical location, nor 
your unequaled natural resources and your 
economic growth but it is because of the 
character of your people. The blood of 26 
nations courses through the veins of Cana- 
dians, making a composite citizenry contain- 
ing all the better qualities of these diverse 
races. Creating a nation of Christian law- 
abiding people, a people imbued with the 
highest sense of honor, justice, and right, 
living with each other in a spirit of amity 
and accord, all working together for the pros- 
perity, happiness, and contentment of all 
the people and for the glory of Canada and 
the brotherhood of man. Therein lies your 
greatness.” 

The prayer of Burns that some power 
would give us the gift to see ourselves as 
others see us, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be answered but as a compensation 
we have friends who refiect for us the vir- 
tues as well as the defects hidden from our 
own eyes. Colonel Bankhead sees the angel 
in the marble, the glints of gold in the 
quartz, and continues: 

“We, your neighbors, do not envy your 
great expanse of land and sea, your fertile 
soil, the production of your factories and 
mills, the richness of your mines, the huge 
fortune which stems from your vast forests, 
or the power in your streams. We are happy 
that you possess them. We are not jealous 
of your industrial expansion or your power 
of place and influence in world affairs. We 
glory in your achievements. There is only 
one thing in all this wonderful country which 
we covet and that is your friendship. That, 
we treasure above all things.” 

Colonel Bankhead salutes the Allied lead- 
ers in the Second World War, the three white- 
plumed knights of democracy: 

“One of these chieftains did not live to 
partake of the fruits of victory and lies 
peacefully sleeping in the hallowed ground 
of his ancestral estate. Another one, who 
by the magic of his inspiring words, led 
his people to the very heights of valor and 
courage and stood as a bulwark of democ- 
racy and freedom. He did see the victory 
but later fell a victim to the vicissitude of 
political fortune. The third one, happily, 
is still captain of the ship of state and has 
guided that noble vessel through the tortu- 
ous channels of economic readjustment and 
has brought his country to the highest peak 
of prosperity and the contentment of his 
people.” 

In striking words, the writer speaks of 
the very flower of the young manhood of 
both our countries who fought together as 
friends and allies, and emphasizes the pious 
duty of all right-minded and peace-loving 
men to see that the supreme sacrifice made 
by so many of them shall not be in vain: 

“They died together and were buried side 
by side in the blood-soaked soil of alien lands 


where today their spirits, together with mil- 
lions of other spirits, both friend and foe, 
stand as silent sentinels as a warning to 
the leadership of all countries that they 
must, in the United Nations, by the display 
of wisdom, unselfishness, patience, justice, 
and equity, create a condition where the 
peoples of all lands can live in peace and 
without fear. Toward that end our coun- 
tries are making every effort and we shall 
continue to do so and pray for its success.” 

The colonel recalls the part Canadian 
scientists played in the performance of a 
miracle hitherto held impossible, the split- 
ting of the atom, the issue of which feat may 
result in inconceivable good or ill. He says: 
“Canada is justly proud of the great contri- 
bution she made in the development and 
production of the atomic bomb, the use of 
which brought to a speedy termination the 
war in the Far East, thereby saving many 
thousands of precious lives. The magic ore 
which made it possible came from your good 
earth and your scientists and physicists in 
collaboration with our own, and some from 
other friendly countries, developed and pro- 
duced this powerful instrument of destruc- 
tion which staggers the imagination of man. 
The world knows it is safe in the hands of 
those who produced it, and that our coun- 
tries would never use it as a weapon of 
aggression.” 

In an address of this kind it was inevitable 
that reference should be made to the 3,000 
miles of undefended boundary between the 
two countries, but Colonel Bankhead is in- 
capable of indulging in the trite and hack- 
neyed clichés beloved by orators who keep on 
boring even although they strike no oil. He 
calls the general lesson derived from that 
fact a mistake; 

“On occasions like this in both our coun- 
tries the speaker frequently indulges in that 
fantasy of thousands of miles of undefended 
border line which separates our two coun- 
tries. That is all a fallacy because that bor- 
der line does not separate and divide our 
countries and our peoples, but it unites them 
and binds them together and every foot of 
that frontier is heavily defended—not with 
strong forts and powerful long-range guns 
and murderous modern deadly implements 
of war but by ties of mutual respect and un- 
derstanding, confidence, trust, and friend- 
ship, ties which are more enduring than 
hoops of steel.” 

Contemplating the happy relationship 
existing between the United States and Can- 
ada, the colonel urges that the principles of 
faith, hope, and charity should be retained; 
faith that our shared ideas and ideals may 
never become dimmed or lose their lustre; 
that the 130 years of unbroken peace between 
us may endure for all time; and that no na- 
tion or combination of nations shall ever be 
permitted to effect a cleavage between us. 

Knowing that there are evil intentioned 
people intent on sowing discord for sinister 
purposes of their own, the author, a patriotic 
American addressing loyal Canadians, uses 
plain talk: “There are a few people in both 
of our countries, happily only a few, who are 
possessed of pigmy souls and poisoned 
tongues, who by the spoken or written word 
say things which have the effect of creating 
discord between us. When we think of those 
unhappy souls we should recall the words of 
the Holy Nazarene when He was on the cross 
and being tormented by His persecutors and 
He cried out, ‘Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.’” 

The peroration sounds a personal note that 
moved those who heard and will touch others 
who may read it and closes with an apostro- 
phe to the land in which the speaker spent 
happy years and made many friends: 

“Tonight, my friends, my heart is sad be- 
cause of the inevitable realization that we 
have come to the parting of the ways. But 
my spirits are buoyed somewhat by the con- 
sciousness of knowing that in my feeble way 
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I have tried to foster the spirit of under- 
standing, good will, and friendship between 
us. Henceforth, we shall pursue our sep- 
arate ways but I trust that our pathways will 
converge again, and when they do I hope that 
we shall have, each for the other, the same 
sentiments and the same sympathies, and 
may the interim seem but as a dream. 
“O Canada, dear friend, a fond farewell.” 





John Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. JoHN THoMAs, late a Senator from 
the State of Idaho 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
desire to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of a friend of long standing, the 
late Senator JoHN THOMAS, who Was dis- 
tinguished for his service in this body to 
the people of the State of Idaho and to 
the Nation. 

There was much in JoHn THomas of 
the rugged strength of the lofty moun- 
tains of Idaho whence he came; there 
was simplicity, the badge of greatness; 
there was courage and devotion to the 
principles of representative government. 
He had keenness of intellect, and in- 
tegrity of purpose. 

Senavor THomas, from 1928 to 1933, 
had the privilege of serving in this body 
with another illustrious Idahoan, the late 
Senator William E. Borah, and he took 
understandable pride in friendship and 
close association with his noted con- 
temporary. Like Borah, he believed that 
nothing should be left undone to pre- 
serve democracy in this country. His 
strong convictions against excessive par- 
ticipation in world affairs were similar to 
those of that senior statesman. Senator 
TuoOmas primarily believed that attempts 
to impose our concepts of democracy on 
Europe would result in the weakening, if 
not the destruction finally, of our Ameri- 
can form of Government. 

Mr. President, it was my honor to have 
served in the other House of Congress 
during the last term of Senator THomMAs, 
and it was my privilege to have been his 
friend since 1924. I found him to be 
conscientious in his duties, aware of his 
responsibilities, and alive to the problems 
of the day. He was immensely loyal to 
our system of Government and proud of 
his part in its operations. 

The esteem in which he was held by 
his associates in the livestock and bank- 
ing enterprises in Idaho, their loyalty to 
his friendship, their confidence in his 
spoken word, and their faith in his abil- 
ity were shared by thousands of other 
Idahoans who twice elected him to the 
Senate following appointments; first, to 
succeed Senator Frank R. Gooding, and 
later to succeed Mr. Borah. 

I was present at Gooding, Idaho, at the 
funeral services for Senator THOMAS, 
where sheepmen and irrigationists, from 











the reclamation lands he had helped 
wrest from the desert, mingled with Sen- 
ators, high State officials, and his busi- 
ness associates—all gathered to pay final 
tribute to their friend, one of the great 
champions of the West. 

It was there that the Reverend J. 
Wesley Miller, long-time friend of the 
Senator, in describing the nobility and 
strength of character of the deceased, 
said: 

We shall not soon forget the earnestness, 
the vigor, the persistency, and the tenacity 
which marked his efforts in behalf of the 
farmer, the stockman, and the furtherance 
of reclamation throughout Idaho. He never 
seemed to ke discouraged, and nothing 
seemed to daunt him. 

He was loyal to his friends, liberal in his 
views, independent in his opinions, coura- 
geous in his convictions, an aggressive fight- 
er, an eloquent advocate, an earnest worker, 
a wise legislator. 

He was the embodiment of all the elements 
essential to the highest type of American citi- 
zenship, and the bright example of his life 
and work may well serve as a guiding star for 
those of us he left behind. 


At the same services Senator C. Way- 
LAND Brooks, representing the congres- 
sional committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, said: 

If you want to see a monument to JOHN 
Tuomas, look around Idaho. He was rich in 
his devotion to duty, in his friendship, in 
idealism, and in his courage, and the mark he 
has left on the educational, agricultural, 
commercial, and financial institutions of 
Idaho will carry on through all time as a 
living monument to a great man. 


JoHN THOMAS was born in a rock- 
fronted dugout of his homesteading par- 
ents, Daniel W. and Mary Elizabeth 
Sparks Thomas, in Phillips County, Kans. 
After graduating from high school, he 
attended a State normal school at Great 
Bend, Kans., and taught two terms in a 
couniry schoolhouse. Later he was 
county superintendent of schools and 
then was registrar of the land office at 
Colby. 

Coming to the pioneer community of 
Gooding, Idaho, in 1909, he established 
the First National Bank, a venture which 
was later to become an integral part of 
a banking corporation serving the finan- 
cial needs of a rapidly developing agri- 
cultural empire. He had served as a di- 
rector of the corporation of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Salt Lake City. 

His civic and political activities in- 
cluded terms as local school trustee, city 
councilman, and mayor; while in politics 
he served the apprenticeship of precinct 
committeeman, county and State chair- 
man, and member of the Republican 
State and National committee. 

He was never one to put personal ad- 
vantage above political principle, and the 
record of his career reveals that he had 
within him the hard core of American- 
ism which has been our Nation’s bulwark 
in time of need. 

His exemplary service in the Senate 
did not have the colorfulness of a Borah. 
Senator THomAs was not a speech maker 
nor an orator, but in his quiet, unassum- 
ing manner, he wielded the influence 
that goes with honesty of purpose and 
integrity. 

JOHN THoMas died of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage November 10, 1945. His remains, 
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accompanied by the congressional com- 
mittee, military escort, his daughter, and 
grandson, were flown to Boise in a 12- 
hour, nonstop flight in an Army C-54 
transport. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Gooding, Idaho, in the late after- 
noon of a winter’s day, in the presence 
of hundreds of his sorrowing friends 
who came to pay him tribute. In their 
hearts, as in ours, is enshrined the image 
of this splendid Senator of honored 
memory. 





The Eightieth Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Eightieth Congress concluded its 
work after being in continuous session 
throughout the night and the early 
morning of June 19 and 20 at about 7 
a. m. on the latter day. 

As your Representative in the Nation’s 
Capita], it is my desire to briefly sum- 
marize the work of the Congress. 

I should like to divide this brief sum- 
ary into three phases—local, national, 
and international. 

A Member of Congress must divide his 
time between the interests of his own 
constituents and that of the Nation as 
a whole. The measures I shall discuss 
are all public measures. It is impossible 
to go into any detail on the countless 
letters and requests that must be an- 
swered and attended to, all of which 
are vital to constituents. 

LOCAL MATTERS 


Louisiana and New Orleans have fared 
exceedingly well under the provisions of 
legislation enacted by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Of commanding importance to 
the entire State is the question of ade- 
quate flood control and the development 
of our rivers and harbors. In this re- 
spect the Eightieth Congress made avail- 
able more funds and authorized more 
valuable projects than any previous Con- 
gress. Of particular importance to the 
people of the Second District is the au- 
thorization of the first funds for Federal 
protection of Lake Pontchartrain. This 
is a vast undertaking and one greatly 
needed by the residents of the area in- 
volved. Of importance to the fish and 
oil industries was the making available 
of funds to dredge Bayou Segnette from 
Westwego to Lake Salvadore. 

It was necessary in the closing days of 
Congress to prevent the sale of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line, which is domiciled in the 
city of New Orleans, and which serves 
our inland waterways, so that safeguards 
recommended by shippers and civic or- 
ganizations could be incorporated. This 
was done. The Louisiana delegation 
worked diligently to protect the Ameri- 
can merchant marine which is essential 
to the continuance of the great ports of 
our State. Early in the session a move 
was defeated which would have trans- 
ferred 500 American ships to foreign 
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flags. This proposal would have had dis- 
astrous effects upon the American mer- 
chant marine. 

During the closing days of the first ses- 
sion the Eightieth Congress enacted a 
long-range sugar act. The act extends 
over a period of 5 years and assures basic 
prosperity for the sugar growers and 
processors throughout the State of Louis- 
iana. It has been hailed as the finest 
piece of legislation on sugar ever passed 
by the Congress. 

The Congress made available addi- 
tional funds for social security, which 
will make it possible for the aged, the 
blind, and the dependent children in 
Louisiana to receive greater Federal as- 
sistance. More funds were made avail- 
able for highway construction. Thus the 
Federal Government will match the 
State building program, Early in the 
session we succeeded in securing funds 
for the completion of the Robert Todd 
Homes, which are dedicated exclusively 
to veterans. A new branch post office is 
now operating in the Dryades Street sec- 
tion. This was made available last sum- 
mer. The retirement pay and other ben- 
efits for the railroad employees have 
been increased without any additional 
cost to either the employees or to the 
employers. 

Of vast importance to the State of 
Louisiana is the so-called tidelands bill. 
I was the author of one of these bills 
which would confirm the title of the 
State of Louisiana and that of the other 
seacoast States to the lands beneath the 
tidewaters upon which they border. The 
House of Representatives passed this 
legislation by an overwhelming majority. 
Unfortunately, however, in the hectic 
rush to adjourn demanded by the Re- 
publican leaders, the Senate took no ac- 
tion. This is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation which must be con- 
sidered at a special session or when the 
Congress reconvenes. 

NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 


The domestic record of the Congress 
in many respects is a good one, although 
it is not unreasonable to be critical be- 
cause of some of the things that were left 
undone. 

One of the finest accomplishments of 
the Congress was the passage of legis- 
lation unifying the armed forces. This 
is a real step forward in providing for 
the national security, but it is now ap- 
parent that a considerable amount of 
repair work must be done on the unifi- 
cation act in order to eliminate waste- 
ful and duplicating practices which still 
remain. 

The Congress passed a tax-reduction 
bill in the opening days of the first ses- 
sion. I introduced legislation which 
would have increased the exemptions and 
increased the credit for dependents. 
Some concessions were made in both of 
these respects. The bill which was 
finally enacted recognized the impor- 
tance of the Louisiana community prop- 
erty system from a tax point of view, 
and it is hoped that in future tax re- 
visions it will not be necessary to again 
face this issue. During the closing days 
of the session many technical amend- 
ments were made to the Internal Revenue 
Code, which should be extremely helpful. 
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In the closing days of the session the 
Congress realistically faced the problem 
of national security by enacting a peace- 
time draft in order to bring our armed 
forces up to the required strength. 

Legislation was enacted providing for 
the payment of terminal leaves of en- 
listed men in cash, and the veteran’s 
benefits were adjusted so that the bene- 
ficiaries could meet the rising cost of 
living. 

At about the same time, cost-of-living 
wage increases were made possible for 
postal employees and other Federal 
workers. 

Despite the tremendous increase in the 
cost of national defense, and foreign 
commitments due to the aggressive tac- 
tics of Russia and its communistic satel- 
lites, a reduction of well over $2,000,- 
000,000 was made in the Bureau of the 
Budget’s estimate of Federal expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year of 1949. 

The Bureau of the Budget requested 
approximately $37,000,000,000 and the 
Congress appropriated approximately 
$35,000,000,000. Of this amount, $13,- 
000,000,000 were made available for na- 
tional defense, $6,000,000,000 were ap- 
propriated for our veterans and the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, and ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000 were made 
available for the first year of the Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

The Congress failed to take action 
relative to housing, repeal of the oleo- 
margarine tax, the tidelands hill, the 
education bill, and the wage-and-hour 
bill. 

It was my privilege to serve on a joint 
committee throughout the fall of 1947, 
made up of Members of the House and 
Senate, which studied the critical hous- 
ing shortage all over this country. Asa 
result of the work of this committee, a 
comprehensive housing program and 
comprehensive housing legislation was 
introduced. This legislation passed by 
unanimous consent in the Senate. It 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, but the Re- 
publican leadership in the House failed 
to approve the legislation and it did not 
become law. In my opinion, this is 
probably the most serious dereliction of 
the Eightieth Congress. The failure of 
the Senate to pass the oleo tax repeal bill 
must also be criticized.’ It was my privi- 
lege to sponsor one of these bills in the 
House of Representatives where the re- 
peal measure was passed by a 2-to-1 
vote. I have already commented on the 
tidelands bill. 

In summary, I believe that it can be 
said with justification that the Congress 
has about a 50-percent batting average 
on domestic legislation. There is much 
to be done in the coming session. 

The tragedy about the failure to enact 
housing legislation is that we not only 
failed to provide for slum clearance and 
Jow-rent housing, but we eliminated 
title VI and the other aids which stimu- 
lated private enterprise in building 
thousands of additional homes during 
the current year. 

On the domestic scene, I was sorry that 
Congress failed to act on my resolution 
making the records of Congressmen 


available to the public—this should have 
been done. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the field of international relations 
this Congress has been outstanding. It 
must be remembered that this was the 
first postwar Congress after the conclu- 
sion of the Second World War. When 
compared to the Congress of 1920, the 
Eightieth Congress stands out as one of 
the great Congresses in the field of for- 
eign affairs. 

The 1920 Congress wrecked the League 
of Nations, returned the Nation to isola- 
tionism, built up a high tariff structure, 
and made the Second World War inevi- 
table by its failure to recognize the world 
role of our great Nation. 

The Eightieth Congress has fashioned 
the Marshall plan, which, if properly im- 
plemented and properly administered, 
should bring about the unification of 
Europe. It has already proved its value 
in stemming the onrushing tide of world 
communism. The Marshall plan will 
cost money, but its cost will be infinitesi- 
mal as compared with the cost of a third 
world war. The fight of Senator VANDEN- 
BERG in the last days of the session to 
obtain adequate funds for the program 
was a splendid one. 

I was particularly pleased at the action 
of the Congress in view of the fact that 
in March of 1947 I introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Congress sponsoring the idea 
of a Federation of Europe, which is 
largely incorporated in the Marshall 
plan. This resolution came about the 
time that the so-called Truman doctrine 
on aid to Greece and Turkey was pre- 
sented to the Congress, 

While I supported the Greek and Turk- 
ish program, it was my feeling that this 
type of piecemeal aid would never suc- 
ceed, that Europe would ultimately be 
ripe for Communist infiltration and that 
sooner or later such a haphazard foreign 
policy would bankrupt our own country. 
The Marshall plan is a complete repudi- 
ation of the isolationism which found 
favor in our country from 1920 through 
1938. The victory of democracy in 
Italy, the strengthening of the coalition 
government in France, and the active 
efforts toward western Europe may be 
attributed to the plan. 

Of importance, too, was the passage 
in the closing days of the Vandenberg 
resolution, which expresses the approval 
of this Nation of the idea of regional 
security arrangements, such as the union 
of western Europe. 

The over-all accomplishment on for- 
eign affairs is an extremely good one. 
On the debit side must be mentioned the 
effort of a small group of isolationists 
in the House of Representatives to block 
the reciprocal trade program and the 
failure to appropriate funds to the 
United Nations for the construction of 
permanent buildings in New York City. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe it fair to say 
that this has been one of the busiest 
Congresses that the Nation has seen. 
For my own part, it has been hard and 
difficult work. 

I have always, however, considered it 
a high privilege to represent a great 
American constituency. In conclusion, 
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I would be remiss if I did not thank the 
members of that constituency for the 
guidance and help that I have received 
from them in meeting the many prob- 
lems and issues which I have set forth. 





Who Is Right on Each Point of the 
Arizona-California Water Dispute? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
several recent hearings before Congres- 
sional committees on legislation dealing 
with the water controversy between 
Arizona on the one hand and certain 
water agencies in southern California on 
the other, the representatives of the Cali- 
fornia agencies have correctly declared 
that there are three main points of dis- 
pute between the contending parties. 
Those men declare that these three items 
in dispute, when totaled, involve upward 
of 2,000,000 acre-feet of water annually 
out of the Colorado River. They argue 
further that Arizona must prove herself 
right in her contentions on all three, and 
prove those California agencies wrong, 
in order to show conclusively that there 
is enough water physically and legally 
available to Arizona in the main stream 
of the Colorado River, if Arizona is to get 
the 1,000,000 acre-feet of water for the 
central Arizona project covered in S. 
1175. Of course, the men from southern 
California contend that Arizona is wrong 
on all three of these main points in this 
water dispute and that the California 
contention is correct. Let us see. 

It helps to clarify the complicated 
matter somewhat to have this broad dis- 
pute thus narrowed to these three main 
points and to have it stated that they 
involve a total of more than 2,000,000 
acre-feet of water out of the river 
annually. Now, that amount of water is 
twice what Arizona is asking for out 
of the river, under S. 1175. Obviously, 
even if Arizona is right on only two of 
the three points—since any two involve 
upward of a million acre-feet of water— 
then their contention against Arizona’s 
claim would not be valid in their opposi- 
tion to S. 1175. 

Because these California witnesses, 
through several hearings, have filled 
thousands of pages of printed testimony 
in their attempt to prove their case to 
the disadvantage of Arizona, it is hardly 
to be expected that one can answer them 
adequately in a few paragraphs. Instead 
of attempting an adequate answer, I am 
briefly outlining the situation. There- 
fore, for the present I count confidently 
upon the good judgment of all who fol- 
low this matter to arrive at a correct 
conclusion and proper answer by their 
own sound reasoning. Now here is the 
case. 

What are these three main points of 
dispute? ‘They may be stated as follows: 








First. These California agencies con- 
tend that the heavy evaporation losses, 
amounting to upward of 600,000 acre-feet 
of water annually, should and must be 
charged against Arizona entirely and no 
part of such inevitable losses may be 
charged against the California water 
users. Arizona rejects this idea. 

Second. The California agencies con- 
tend that the 1,000,000 acre-feet of water 
mentioned in subsection (b) of article 
III of the Santa Fe compact is not “ap- 
portioned water” under the terms of the 
compact, but should be considered sur- 
plus, and, as such, 500,000 acre-feet of 


it belongs to California users. Arizona 
denies this. 
Third. California agencies contend 


that in the proper system of water ac- 
counting out of the Colorado River 
water bank, Arizona must be charged 
with all of the sum total of her beneficial 
uses of any water which is diverted from 
the Colorado River or any of its tribu- 
taries, including the Gila River. On this 
third point there would be a difference 
of about a million and a half acre-feet 
of water annually involved in the differ- 
ence between these disputants. Arizona 
takes an opposite view. 

If the three lump sums first mentioned 
are totaled—and they are stated in round 
numbers—it will be seen that the Cali- 
fornia witnesses have stated it rather 
conservatively when they say that the 
three main points of dispute together in- 
volve upward of 2,000,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. Ithink it would be more 
nearly correct to say that the total of 
the three would be much nearer 3,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water than the 2,000,000- 
plus which the California men admit. 
Now, according to my own thinking, 
Arizona is right on all three of these 
points in dispute. But even if Arizona 
is right on only two, she is entitled cer- 
tainly to more than a million acre-feet 
of the water involved. Without doubt, 
any fair-minded, unprejudiced person 
can see the truth of this minimum claim 
of Arizona. While I have listed the 
three points from the opponents’ testi- 
mony, my own statement of them, though 
brief, is, I believe, fair and conservative. 

1. WHAT IS FAIR ABOUT EVAPORATION LOSSES? 


There are heavy evaporation losses on 
the lower Colorado River because of the 
hot, dry climate. In a proper account- 
ing, who shall bear those losses? When 
a dam is built and a storage is created 
in order to make flood water available, 
the larger surface of the quiet water im- 
pounded increases the evaporation losses. 
These witnesses from southern Cali- 
fornia know that storage is necessary in 
order to get even the minimum amount 
of water which California claims from 
the Colorado. In fact, without storage, 
they would be unable to get, in firm 
supply, one-third of the amount of water 
they are now actually getting. Since 
Storage is necessary for California in 
order to increase the amount of water 
available to her out of the Colorado 
River, and since .storage increases the 
evaporation losses, I believe in equity 
California ought to share in both the 
benefits and the losses. 

What these California men are saying 
is that all of the advantages of storage 
are theirs, but they are not to share any 
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of the evaporation losses. In effect, they 
say let the other States of the basin share 
all of these losses, as it is our view of the 
law that we are to share none of the 
losses of this water through evaporation. 
“It is not so nominated in the bond.” 
Now, Arizona feels that these inevitable 
evaporation losses should be prorated 
and borne equitably. What is the right 
view from the standpoint of equity? 
What is your view as to what Congress 
intended in regard to this matter when 
writing the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of 1928? 

2. MAY CALIFORNIA RIGHTFULLY CLAIM III (B) 

WATER? 

Another main point of dispute in this 
water controversy concerns the million 
acre-feet of water in subsection (b) of 
article III of the Santa Fe compact. If 
it is “apportioned water” within the 
meaning of the compact, as I certainly 
believe it is, it seems crystal clear that 
California excluded herself from claim- 
ing any part of it by her own Act of 
Limitation in 1929. Of course, if it is 
“surplus water” within the ineaning of 
the compact, California may be entitled 
to half of it in firm supply after 1963. 
Now, according to the Santa Fe com- 
pact, there are two classes of water in 
the Colorado River, as treated by that 
instrument—namely, “apportioned wa- 
ter,” meaning water allotted in firm sup- 
ply in perpetuity; and the other class of 
water being “surplus water” or “un- 
divided water,” which is not yet divided 
into firm supply. Since California under 
the law is to share in the division of any 
surplus waters, it, of course, is her objec- 
tive to try to show as much water as 
possible to be in that category. They 
twist the law in every possible way. It 
seems to me that their logic and reason- 
ing that III (b) water is surplus under 
the terms of the compact and subsequent 
law is quite fantastic and violates all 
the plain intent and meaning of lan- 
guage. To any fair-minded, impartial 
reader, it is at once evident from a sim- 
ple reading of the compact that the mil- 
lion acre-feet of water included in sub- 
section (b) of article III is apportioned 
and is not surplus water as the Cali- 
fornia witnesses contend it is. 

3. HOW ABOUT CALIFORNIA'S PLAN FOR WATER 
CHARGES? 

On July 25, 1947, I extended my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
under the title: ‘Which Is the Correct 
System of Accounting?” In that state- 
ment I contrasted the two methods sug- 
gested for charging each State for water 
used out of the Colorado River. I ex- 
plained the depletion method, which is 
the one favored by Arizona and by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and also by a 
majority of the leading water authorities 
in the West. In contrast with this proper 
depletion method, I explained the novel 
California method which, for want of a 
better name, we may call the beneficial 
consumptive-use method. 

In my statement in the House on July 
25 last year, I recognized that the ex- 
pression “beneficial consumptive use” as 
a concept in western water law is of 
great significance, but explained that it 
was not intended primarily as a meas- 
ure of volume, but rather as a measure 
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of rightful use of water according to the 
meaning of the term in the Santa Fe 
compact. That term pertains to proper 
use of water in this basin, and it was 
not intended to be used as a measure of 
volume for accounting purposes. There- 
fore, I am convinced that the law in- 
tended each State to be charged for the 
quantity of water by which that State 
as a whole depletes the flow of the Colo- 
rado River, and that, of course, means 
diversion into the State, less the return 
flow from the State as a whole. That 
is the way the depletion must be figured. 

Since July 25 last year I have heard 
much additional testimony from wit- 
nesses representing water agencies in 
southern California, all using the same 
fallacious arguments and manner of 
computation which they had previously 
used. Now, to my mind, Mr. Charles 
Carson, of Arizona, hit the California 
idea a fatal blow by his testimony re- 
cently before a congressional committee. 
He did this by pointing out that the 
Santa Fe compact, which is the basic law 
governing the fundamentals of this is- 
sue, was an authorized treaty between 
seven sovereign or quasi-sovereign 
States, on the division of the waters of 
the Colorado River. These seven Siates 
formally adopted the Santa Fe compact 
in their sovereign capacity, and, there- 
fore, it is an instrument representing 
their sovereign will as States of the 
American Union. 

No, this compact was not made by 30, 
40, or 50 irrigation districts or by any 
other number of individual irrigation dis- 
tricts within the Colorado River Basin, 
for each of which this Federal law would 
require an individual computation of di- 
version less return flow to the river. 
How absurd the idea, both physically and 
legally. The Santa Fe compact is a con- 
tract entered into by these seven indi- 
vidual States. Each State as such is en- 
titled to an amount of water from the 
Colorado River, which is rightfully com- 
ing to that State as a whole. The only 
logical and sensible measurement is the 
use of the depletion system as it applies 
to a State as a whole. When the com- 
pact says “diversion less return flow,” 
it can only mean the amount of deple- 
tion oi the river at the State boundary 
line just as it leaves the State, for only 
in this way can the exact and proper 
computation be made and charge be 
made against each State getting a share 
of that water. 

This California proposal is to measure 
the Colorado River water by taking the 
sum total of all the amounts diverted 
in any way from the main stream or 
tributary, within a given State. But 
such computation becomes illogical and 
really impossible. There may be 10 or 
a dozen diversions from a small stream 
which is a tributary of the Colorado 
River within a State, and while it might 
be possible to measure the amount of 
water diverted at each of these diver- 
sions, it is impossible to tell how much 
of that diverted water gets back into 
the stream within that particular State. 
Water travels a long way@underground. 
The only way to measure the return 
flow, whether it be from one diversion 
or 40 or more diversions within a State, 
is to measure the stream at the State 
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line as it leaves the State, in order 
to see how much of the diverted water 
within that State has returned to the 
river within that State. Any other 
method is fantastic and leads to utter 
confusion, or in other words—it is im- 
possible. 

This brief statement of the Arizona- 
California controversy may be entirely 
too concise to give Members of Con- 
gress the essence of a half dozen com- 
mittee hearings during the past 3 years. 
I do not expect many to read those volu- 
minous books. Arizona claims approx- 
imately 2,800,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually out of the main stream of the 
Colorado River and desperately needs 
every drop of it. The water is physically 
available, for more than 12,000,000 acre- 
feet of water has been flowing in the 
river between Arizona and California, 
and nearly 10,000,000 acre-feet after the 
California diversions have been taken 
out. In other words, nearly 10,000,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water is leav- 
ing the United States annually and going 
to Mexico. 

I trust that my colleagues will give 
this great controversy on which the wel- 
fare of the Pacific Southwest depends, 
very close and painstaking study, and 
after that I have full confidence that 
the Congress of the United States will 
complete in equity and justice the great 
work of Colorado River development, 
now only half finished, which was begun 
by Congress many years ago. 
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Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
I delivered over Stations KGEM, KTFI, 
KEIO, and KIFI in Idaho outlining the 
accomplishments of the Eightieth Con- 
gress: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Good evening friends. This is your Con- 
gressman, JOHN SANBORN, speaking to you 
from Washington. This will be my last 
broadcast during this session of Congress. 
I invite you to join me in a review of some 
of the accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress during the past 2 years. 

As the Members of this Congress assembled 
here in the Capital City, January 1947, to 
assume their legislative duties, the critical 
eyes of the Nation turned toward them. 
Newspaper writers were more than skeptical 
and predicted failure. Opponents suggested 
that the country would end in a recession 
because of the reactionary trend reflected in 
the elections. However, in spite of this 
pessimistic forecast, the Members have con- 
sistently worked toward a sound legislative 
program and have achieved remarkable suc- 
cess. It is to be admitted that errors have 
been made, but over the long pull the trend 
toward achievement of good, sound govern- 
mental practices has been consistent. 

From the very start, a program has been 
pushed to stabilize our economy and give 


confidence to business and security to the 
workingman. Legislation was passed in the 
first few weeks outlawing the pending crip- 
pling portal-to-portal suits. These billion- 
dollar suits not only would have bankrupted 
nearly every affected business in the Nation, 
but would have penalized every employer who 
had made concessions to the worker. The 
Republican Eightieth Congress, unhesitat- 
ingly made the decision and passed correc- 
tive legislation. 

The general trend during the past 2 years 
has been toward the reestablishment of good 
government. Inspired by the unified leader- 
ship of the Republican Party, a majority of 
Democrats joined with the majority party 
to pass corrective legislation relieving the 
stress and strain on our economy caused by 
favoritism to certain groups. The good of 
the country was again placed above the in- 
terests of selfish groups. The rank and file 
of labor was given freedom again, and the 
economy of the Nation was assured of un- 
interrupted growth. 

The Taft-Hartley bill became law with a 
majority of Republicans and Democrats vot- 
ing to override the President’s veto. As a 
result of this, certain selfish labor leaders 
have been shorn of some of their power. Al- 
though they protested desperately, the Taft- 
Hartley law has added greatly to the welfare 
of the people of the Nation. It is not the 
answer to all our labor-management troubles 
but it does provide an avenue of settlement 
without severe loss of production, and gives 
the workingman an opportunity to take a 
hand in the settlement of his difficulties. 

Perhaps the greatest and most far-reaching 
achievement of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress has been its check on the trend to- 
ward increased Federal regulations. 

Upon the insistence of the American peo- 
ple in an election year, the President re- 
moved most of the controls on civilian con- 
sumption of goods in 1946. However, the 
reaction to this by the administration has 
been to insist that these controls be restored 
with more authority than before. Their in- 
sistence makes it clear that the lifting of 
controls was intended to be only temporary 
for political purposes. In nearly every vital 
message the President has made to Congress 
there has been a plea for the return of con- 
trols. The Republican Congress has resisted 
the return of these controls and insisted that 
our economy be permitted to prosper on the 
freedom that made it so great. As a result we 
have witnessed an unusual increase in pro- 
ductive activity and employment. 

In 1945, the President advocated a war- 
manpower draft bill. The Republicans suc- 
cessfully opposed this legislation. In 1946, 
the Republicans in Congress successfully 
opposed a bill proposed by President Truman 
to draft into the Army any worker striking 
in a plant or industry that had been taken 
over by the Government. In 1947 and 1948, 
the President has continued to try to gain 
more control of the people and the Republi- 
can Congress has consistently opposed such 
action. The Eightieth Congress has received 
and met the greatest challenge ever to be 
handed to any Congress. The challenge to 
establish a lasting peace throughout the 
world is still with us, but thanks to the 
Eightieth Congress a step toward the achieve- 
ment of this peace has been made. 

The Members of Congress have realized 
that to achieve victory for the cause of free- 
dom we must be no less realistic, no less 
courageous, and no less self-sacrificing than 
we were in the achievement of our great 
military and naval victories. 

Our problems are many and complicated. 
We have a $260,000,000,000 public debt—the 
largest in history—to carry and pay. We 
have a tremendous Federal budget to cut 
back. We have a burdensome tax rate to be 
reduced. We have other impediments to sus- 
tained production to eliminate. Preduction 
has not yet balanced with demand, and 
prices : hieh—but a step toward achieving 
these aimis has been made. 
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For the first time in nearly 16 years the 
Government is operating on a balanced 
budget—and this at the insistance of the 
EFightieth Congress. 

For the first time in nearly 16 years, Con- 
gress has reduced the amount of money re- 
quested by the administration. For the first 
time in many years the people of the Nation 
have been given a tax reduction. The Re. 
publican Congress finally succeeded in se- 
curing enough support to override the Presj- 
dent’s veto of a tax-reduction bill. 

Our internal difficulties are further com- 
plicated by the demands from abroad. These 
demands are not so much for money as for 
goods in terms of money. America faces its 
greatest challenge in the effort to maintain 
its free economic order and still assist the 
foreign countries to regain economic sta- 
bility. I believe it is the responsibility of 
the United States not only to assist in fur- 
nishing goods and wealth, but it is our re- 
sponsibility to be sure that we are not indi- 
rectly supporting foreign systems of govern- 
ment that will in the future undermine our 
free-enterprise system of economy. There 
are no simple, magic-wand solutions to these 
problems. The picture is complex. 

An even greater tragedy than Europe is 
facing today would be for the United States 
to adept the very methods of government 
that have contributed to Europe’s desperate 
plight. It must be realized that Europe’s 
problem is not solely economic, nor that it 
can be resolved by outside financial assist- 
ance alone. What has been happening in 
Europe is not just that they have been 
running out of goods in terms of dollars. 
They have also been running out of free- 
dom, by too much government. That must 
not happen here. 

There are those who today urge more 
government regulation and control as the 
solution to the problem which government 
regulation and control itself helped create. 
The Eightieth Congress has opposed every 
effort of the administration to increase the 
trend toward more Government control and 
regulation. If to be free, the rest of the 
world depends upon our strength, then we 
must remain strong. That can only be 
done by reemphasizing—not discarding nor 
ignoring—the very principles of Govern- 
ment that have been our source of strength. 

In the last 14 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has expanded from 521 agencies and 
bureaus to 1,141. The number of employees 
has increased from 582,000 to 2,000,000. The 
Eightieth Congress has started the trend 
toward decreasing such bureaus. Our coun- 
try is now proceeding along the paths of 
less and less control. We do not want regi- 
mentation. 

We have witnessed what has happened in 
other countries when socialism has taken 
over. Great Britain is slipping from her 
position as a leader in the world. Her do- 
mestic economy is crumbling and were it 
not for the subsidy of our American dollars, 
she would be forced to return to sane prac- 
tices of government. Many substantial 
Britons have expressed the thought that our 
aid to them has been a terrible deterrent 
to their recovery by underwriting their so- 
cialistic activities. In Great Britain, 2,000,- 
000 persons toil over 25,000 rules. Govern- 
ment control has become Britain's biggest 
industry and a standard music hall joke. 

Consider the plight of the British. The 
Ministry of Food, with its rations, tells 
47,000,000 Britons what to eat for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. The Board of Trade de- 
cides how much clothing they can buy. The 
Ministry of Health controls the building and 
repair of homes. The Ministry of Fuel de- 
termines which of them may drive an auto- 
mobile, and where they can go in it. The 
Treasury prescribes which foreign countries 
they may visit. The Ministry of Agriculture 


has the last word on who can kill a pig. 
The Ministry of Supply parcels out stcel and 
This exempli- 


other supplies to industry. 
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fies the ends to which governmental controls 
can lead us. The trend toward this as a 
future for the American people has been 
halted by the Eightieth Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress has not forgotten 
its responsibility to the veterans who served 
so nobly during the late war and other wars. 
Since the Eightieth Congress convened in 
January 1947, 24 bills pertaining to veterans 
have become law: 

Public Law 115, increasing the revolving 
fund in the Veterans’ Administration from 


$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose of . 


making non-interest-bearing loans to dis- 
abled World War II veterans taking voca- 
tional rehabilitation courses. 

Public Law 270, to provide a 20-percent 
pension increase for veterans of the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars. 

Public Law 254, to provide for the cash 
payment of terminal-leave bonds any time 
after September 1, 1947. 

Public Law 338, to increase the minimum 
allowances payable to disabled veterans un- 
dergoing vocational rehabilitation under Pub- 
lic Law 16. 

Public Law 411, to increase the subsistence 
allowances to veterans pursuing full-time 
educational training courses under the GI 
bill of rights. The measure increased such 
allowances from $65 to $75 a month for single 
persons, from $90 to $105 for veterans with 
one dependent, and to $120 for veterans with 
more than one dependent, 

The Republican Eightieth Congress re- 
sumed their development program on recla- 
mation projects. Critics of the Eightieth 
Congress have accused the Republicans of 
forgetting the West and of hamstringing 
reclamation development. This is not true. 
Under the leadership of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, reclamation development is going for- 
ward at an accelerated rate. Last year the 
Republic: Congress—contrary to the propa- 
ganda put out by opponents—appropriated 
the largest amount of money ever given recla- 
mation. To the critics, I would like to point 
out that historically, the Republican Party 
was the first to recognize the need for recla- 
mation projects. This goes back to the ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt. Ever 
since that time, the Republican policy has 
been to foster such projects. During the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress gen- 
erous appropriations for reclamation and 
flood-control projects were voted—larger 
sums than in previous Congresses. 

The State of Idaho has received her share 
under this program. I am pleased to report 
to the people of Idaho that my requests for 
additional money for reclamation have been 
well recognized. 

All major projects in Idaho are going for- 
ward toward early completion. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the appropriations 
authorized for Idaho during the second ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress: 


Bureau of Reclamation for construction 
Boise project, Idaho, Payette di- 





VIE 5. dinnatecakwheseseoaan $2, 325, 000 

Boise project, Idaho, Anderson 
Rave HSM. .cncnadvocssudces 5, 800, 000 
Lewiston Orchards project..----. 1, 136, 000 

Minidoka project, surveys and 
NTOCONSLTUGHIOD .cconsinnacuce 147, 500 
Palisades project, contracts__--. 2, 000, 000 
Rathdrum project, Hayden Lake. 109, 500 

Preston Bench project, Franklin 
oo, 453, 000 
TE cm vcignunesnennonman 11, 971, 000 


The Eightieth Congress also appropriated 
$351,000 for flood control on the Heise Rob- 
erts area, and $500,000 to begin construction 
on the Lucky Peak Reservoir. 

I had the pleasure of being host to a large 
group of visiting members of the House 
Public Lands Committee last year. This 
group was favorably impressed and gave me 
good support for Idaho projects this year, 
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This summer I hope other committee mem- 
bers can visit Idaho and learn more about 
the resources and needs of our State. Some 
of the Appropriations Committee have 
promised us a visit in September. 

Under the pressure of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, investigations of fraud in Government 
were continued and startling discoveries were 
made. Such persons as General Meyers were 
exposed and properly punished. 

By persuasion of the Republican Congress, 
the administration conceded there were a 
few Communists and fellow travelers in high 
Government offices. And as a result of this 
persuasion, the Communists and fellow 
travelers are being shown in their true 
colors—traitors of our Government. Senate 
and House hearings on the Mundt-Nixon 
bill have brought into the open some sig- 
nificant disclosures of Communist purposes. 
This bill does not attempt to outlaw the 
Communist Party, but it does bring its mem- 
bers out into the open for identification. 
The House and Senate brought the bill’s 
bitterest opponents before their committees. 
What we have learned from such opponents 
is very valuable. Two such witnesses were 
William Z. Foster, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, and 
Henry A. Wallace. Each took about the same 
line of argument. Mr. Foster left no doubt as 
to where his allegiance was placed. He 
stated he would not support the United 
States if it were attacked by the Soviet 
Union—that American Communists would 
not in any circumstances obey any of the 
proposed legislation restricting Communist 
activities—that American Communists would 
seek to end any war in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union might become 
engaged, on Soviet terms—that if drafted 
into the Army, American Communists have 
not yet decided whether they would obey or 
disobey military orders. 

The Eightieth Congress has taken steps 
through committee work, to establish a 
stable agricultural economy. Investigation 
is proceeding toward the initiating of a pro- 
gram to provide security against collapse of 
farm prices. This will be worked out in the 
next Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress has made an en- 
viable and remarkable record. Every mem- 
ber of the majority party and every member 
of the minority party who put aside parti- 
sanship for the welfare of their country can 
take pride in the part they had in it. 

I am looking forward to my return to Idaho 
after the session is over. Many of you have 
written about problems you want Congress 
to Consider. I hope to discuss these prob- 
lems with you personally and to see your 
projects first hand for better understanding. 

I want to thank the radio stations for pro- 
viding me with this outlet to bring you my 
views on what is being accomplished by 
Congress, 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
World War II was forced upon us, two 
momentous jobs facing the American 
people had to be done. 

It was imperative that our soldiers 
must win the war. It was imperative 
our Chief Executive and the State De- 
partment handling foreign affairs must 
win the peace, 
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We were told that the war was being 
waged for the freedom of all coun!ries 
and was a war to end all wars and to 
establish permanent world peace. 

Over 300,000 of our finest American 
soldiers gave their lives and won the war 
Over 1,000,000 were wounded, many of 
whom will never again be able-bodied. 
Our soldiers did the most effective job 
of fighting the world has ever witnessed. 
They did their part of the job. Their 
efforts backed up by the American peo- 
ple with production and taxes of over 
$300,000,000,000 finished the job. These 
veterans and the 140,000,000 American 
people are entitled to know why our 
Chief Executive, State Department, and 
diplomats have not completed their task; 
why they have not been able to bring 
peace to the world; why there is less free- 
dom, less peace, and more fear today 
than in any peacetime in the history of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the fathers and mothers 
who gave their sons and daughters to 
the service, many of whom never re- 
turned, would like to have the answer to 
the above questions. Millions of the 
GI’s who served all over the world and 
who are back in civilian life, including 
hundreds of thousands languishing in 
the hospitals would like to know why, 
when they won the war, those handling 
our foreign affairs have failed to win the 
peace. 

Today, I shall give some facts and 
point out why we have lost the peace up 
to the present time, end are again con- 
cerned about another war. I shall 
point out some major political blunders 
which followed one after another during 
and at the close of the war by the State 
Department and the past and present 
Chief Executives in power, whose acts 
are in part responsible for their not win- 
ning the peace. I believe the people 
should have all the facts. 

THE CONFERENCE OF CAIRO, EGYPT 


Mr. Speaker, shortly after Japan de- 
clared war on the United States the late 
President Roosevelt and members of the 
State Department flew to Cairo for a 
conference with Arabian leaders and 
were met there by Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of the Chinese Government, whose 
millions of Chinese soldiers had borne 
the brunt of battle against Japan for 


years. It was important to keep Chiang 
Kai-shek in the war against Japan. His 
people wanted to ease up their efforts 


after 4 years of sacrifice and war. 

Powerful financial interests in China 
were urging Chiang Kai-shek to ease off 
the fight against Japan, clean out and 
subdue the Communists in China, and 
largely leave the war against Japan to 
be fought by the United States. 

THIS HAPPENED AT THE CAIRO CONFERENCE 

The President pleaded with Chiang 
Kai-shek to stay in the fight and step 
it up. He promised that the rich, big 
province of Manchuria, rich in minerals 
and necessary to the life of China which 
had been overrun and occupied by Japan 
would be returned to China after the 
war. That the United States would fur- 
nish modern Springfield rifles, artillery, 
air power, and American officers to train 
his soldiers. Chiang Kai-shek 


1) 
finally 
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agreed to continue in the fight and to 
step it up. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly 3 years later at 
Yalta, when the war was coming to an 
end, in another conference, this time 
with Stalin, without a representative 
from the Chinese Government being in- 
vited or present, in order to persuade 
Russia at the close of the war when Ger- 
many was folding up to turn her armies 
in the east against Japan, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt agreed to give Russia the 
two principal ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur in Manchuria, control of the 
railroads which were the arteries of 
commerce, with a part of Sakhalin in 
Manchuria, the Kuril Islands east of 
Manchuria, and agreed that. Russia 
should have the big Chinese state of 
Outer Mongolia which was the part of 
China largely controlled by the Chinese 
Communists. All of the above was 
promised to Chiang Kai-shek previously 
at Cairo. These are only some of the 
concessions made to Russia after we had 
won the war with the exception of drop- 
ping the two atomic bombs on Japan. 

Russia was given this control in Man- 
churia and China, including one-half of 
Korea which is giving us a lot of trouble 
in Korea today, causing us to spend 
many millions of dollars a year and will 
doubtless ultimately turn Korea and 
China with 360,000,000 people over to the 
Communists, controlled by Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, after the war was over 
in 1946, the late President Roosevelt sent 
Gen. George Marshall, now Secretary 
of State, to China with instructions to 
insist that Chiang Kai-shek form a 
coalition government, takins in the Com- 
munists, giving them representation ac- 
cording to their strength. 

hiang Kai-shek had put off on the 
promise of the late President, the clean- 
ing up of the Communists in his own 
country to help us fight the war, with 
the understanding that he was to get 
back the territory of Manchuria taken 
by Japan and was to continue to have 
the cooperation of the United States 
Government. 

When Chiang Kai-shek, in charge of 
the real China, refused to accept the plan 
of General Marshall, the United States 
Government stopped shipping ammuni- 
tion necessary for the Springfield rifles 
and the modern arms we had given 
China after the conference at Cairo. 
Chiang Kai-shek had to go back and 
open up the old munition factories of 
1925 and gather up what old guns were 
possible which would shoot that ammu- 
nition. He needed special parts for 
American trucks. The government of 
China had on deposit in New York $17,- 
600.000 in cash to purchase in the United 
ammunition, special parts for 
trucks, and other material necessary for 
war. Notwithstanding she was willing 
to pay cash, an embargo was placed 
on the filling of these orders by this 
Administration and the State Depart- 
ment. Only within the last few months 
has the embargo been lifted on the 
$17,000,000. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in a long 
conference with one of the able Mem- 


States 


bers of this Congress who visited him 
last fall in Japan, said, and I quote: 

Our failure to support the government 
of China immediately and vigorously at the 
end of the war, will turn out to be one of 
the biggest single blunders in the history of 
the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, at that time we had idle 
enough trucks, light and heavy artil- 
lery, munitions of all kinds, and air- 
planes which were rusting out in the cli- 
mate near there in Okinawa, Guam, and 
the Philippines, which if turned over to 
China, and we had not stopped flow of 
ammunition so they could use our mod- 
ern arms we had given them, to enable 
Chiang Kai-shek at that time to win the 
war against the Communists, he could 
have defeated and pushed back Russian 
communism. He could have established 
a strong Chinese Government which is 
absolutely necessary to make the billions 
worth while we have put into Japan, out 
of which we seek to make a nation under 
the leadership of General MacArthur 
following the plan of the Government 
of the United States. By our acts and 
policy we sacrificed China. We broke 
our word with a nation with which we 
have been on very friendly terms for 100 
years. We made it possible for Russia 
to extend her power. We are feeling the 
result of that power in Korea today. We 
made it possible for Russia to become a 
great menace to Japan, and particularly 
to the Philippines, and a greater threat 
to Alaska near the northeastern boun- 
dary of Russia. They further agreed 
Russia should sit in with a Eoard to help 
direct MacArthur in his administration 
of Japan, and the general deserves the 
thanks of the American people for re- 
belling with such vehemence that this 
mistake was avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, the above are only a few 
of the true facts which also brought an 
indelible stain against the United States 
Government. Now, at this late day, 
China this year is given by the United 
States $800,000,000 which I fear will be 
wasted and lost because we appeased 
Russia till it’s too late. China will most 
likely fall to the Communists and Russia. 

THE TEHRAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. Sneaker, the next week after the 
Cairo, Egypt, conference, the President 
with his advisers from the State Depart- 
ment stopped off at Tehran for another 
conference. There they met Mr. Stalin 
and made the deal to partition Poland, 
notwithstanding at the beginning of this 
war under the articles of the Atlantic 
Charter one of the purposes set out and 
agreed to by the late President Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill was, ‘‘that 
every government, whether large or 
small, after the close of the war, should 
have its present boundaries kept intact, 
that it should be free to set up its own 
government, without any interference 
whatsoever by a foreign power.” 

They agreed at Tehran that Russia 
should have a large part of the eastern 
half of Poland, and in order to compen- 
sate Poland who again was not consulted, 
Poland was to move west and take a 
lesser acreage from Germany. The re- 
sult was that Russia was put in a posi- 
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tion to absolutely take over Poland which 
she has later done, converting it into a 
more oppressive and totalitarian Com- 
munist government than exists in Rus- 
sia today. This Christian nation was 
turned over in a secret conference to 
Russia. The late President Roosevelt, on 
being questioned after he returned from 
the Tehran conference, made a public 
statement that no secret deals were made 
and the people of the United States and 
the Members of Congress did not know 
until months later that Poland had been 
given away in part, and finally in fact in 
whole. Poland and China expected us 
to keep our word. We did not keep it. 
Then later on, when we were certain 
Germany would be defeated, a most im- 
portant conference was held at Yalta. 
THE YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding that all 
small nations were guaranteed freedom 
under the Atlantic Charter, the facts 
came out later that it was agreed to at 
Yalta that Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Poland were to be considered as a 
part of the Russian sphere of influence. 
This is one of the reasons that Russia 
since the close of the war has insisted 
that she had been given special rights 
under the Yalta agreement to regard 
these countries to some extent as satellite 
nations, and as being under special com- 
mercial and trade relations to her. 

Mr. Speaker, at the conference at 
Yalta it was further agreed that some of 
_ these satellite nations I have just named, 
and Austria and Germany, were to pay in 
war reparations to Russia an amount of 
over $12,000,000,000. They were in fact 
mortgaged in these agreements to pay 
financial reparations to Russia that 
would wreck all of these governments. 
This added to Russia’s power over them. 

At Yalta we agreed to the dismantling 
of nearly 1,000 industrial and war plants 
to go largely to Russia. We agreed that 
about 42 percent of all German repara- 
tions should go to Russia. We agreed 
that Germany alone should pay Russia 
over $10,000,000,000 in reparations. We 
agreed for the purpose of occupation to 
give Russia, in addition to the large part 
of eastern Germany Poland had taken, 
the rich agricultural eastern and north- 
eastern part of Germany which com- 
pletely surrounded the capital city of 
Berlin. England got the great industrial 
Ruhr section in the west. We took the 
southern part and France took some of 
the southwest part for the purposes of 
occupation and administration under 
the various governments. 

Eisenhower later said Russia got the 
breadbasket, England the industrial sec- 
tion, and we got the scenery. 

WE HELD OUR TROOPS BACK 


Mr. Speaker, to give Russia the honor 
of capturing Berlin, the capital city of 
Germany, we made the great mistake of 
holding our troops back. That was a 
colossal blunder. The Germans, who 


knew they were beaten, would probably 
have surrendered with hardly any more 
loss of life to the Americans, and we 
could have cccupied most of the territory 
now held by the Russians and occupied 











the capital city of Berlin. Had we not 
held the troops back, we would be in a 
strong position in Germany today, in- 
stead of a very weak position that could 
touch off another war. 

Had we done this and some other things 
there would be no stopping by the Rus- 
sians of our trains, airplanes and trucks 
entering Berlin to the great embarrass- 
ment of General Clay and the United 
States as has been happening over the 
months past. We stopped our troops at 
Pilsen in Czechoslovakia, not many 
miles from the capital city of Prague of 
a million population, in order to let the 
Russians have the honor of coming in 
and liberating the capital city of Prague 
which had been ready and waiting to 
surrender to the American troops for 
days. That is one of the reasons that 
Russia is in charge of Czechoslovakia 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest mis- 
takes made at the Yalta Conference was 
the agreement which was Carefully 
worked out and was later made a part 
of the United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco, giving the big five nations the 
single veto power. 

Governor Stassen and others repre- 
senting our Government at San Fran- 
cisco, and the transcript of record of 
that convention will substantiate my 
statement “that the veto text referred 
to written and agreed to at Yalta was 
written into the United Nations Charter 
at San Francisco later without even the 
change of a comma or the crossing of 
q “Sr 
Through and by the veto power agreed 
to at Yalta, Russia has been able to, and 
has prevented agreements on peace trea- 
ties with Germany and Austria, and has 
practically rendered the United Nations 
impotent to carry out its purpose and 
effort to bring peace to the world. 

THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, after the war ended, all the things 
we agreed to at Cairo, Egypt, Tehran, 
and Yalta were approved by President 
Truman, previously agreed to by the late 
President Roosevelt. At the conferences 
of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, history 
will record that Stalin and Russia gained 
the greatest victories at the peace table 
in the history of the world. 

History will record that after the 
United States made it possible through 
manpower and the great loss of life and 
all the billions of dollars we spent for 
equipment in the defeat of Hitler, that 
we, as a leading nation at the peace table, 
really by our own acts were largely re- 
sponsible for putting Russia in the 
driver’s seat in western Europe. Put her 
in a position to prevent the agreement 
to peace treaties and the rehabilitation 
of Europe up to the present time. We 
hope not, but history may later record 
that we lost the peace of the world at 
Yalta. 

Mr. Speaker, these mistakes were, of 
course, not in any way willful or deliber- 
ate. They were made because of over- 
confidence in the good faith of the Rus- 
Sian leaders. The President and the 
Secretary of State knew that Stalin, 
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Molotov, and the 17 men of the Polit- 
bureau who run the Government of Rus- 
sia with an iron hand, rode into power 
over a bloody trail liquidating and starv- 
ing to death millions of Russian citizens 
who ofposed them. It is hard to justify 
the overconfidence of those handling our 
foreign affairs in dealing with these men 
who sacrificed the lives of millions of 
their own people to obtain their positions 
of power. 

Their past record should have been a 
warning to our officials in approaching 
agreements. 

These mistakes were made, to some ex- 
tent, through the influence of too many 
left wingers, and doubtless a number of 
real Communists who had during the 
struggle of war, worked their way into 
the State Department. Granted we had 
some able men at the top level in the 
State Department, yet we must realize 
top men must to some extent depend for 
information from those in the lower 
levels. These mistakes we made in part 
was the result of our consistent policy of 
appeasement to Russia. ‘These constant 
mistakes were made because we had a 
woefully weak State Department at a 
time when we needed the strongest State 
Department in our history. 

THE MORGENTHAU PLAN PREVENTED GERMANY’S 
RECOVERY 

At the behest of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau at a conference 
which he attended with Mr. Churchill, 
and the late President Roosevelt, at 
Quebec, while the war was on, they were 
persuaded to adopt the Morgenthau plan 
for the control of Germany after the war, 
which would prevent the recovery of 
Germany as an industrial nation and 
convert it into an agricultural nation 

Russia, which at Yalta, was given the 
breadbasket of Germany, had been 
placed in a position to starve western 
Germany and she did her best to do it. 
For over 2 years our Army of occupa- 
tion attempted to carry out the Mor- 
genthau plan, at a cost to the taxpayers 
of the United States for food to help 
feed the German people of over $500,- 
000,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, finally France, England, 
and the United States in late 1947, to a 
certain extent agreed to discard the Mor- 
genthau plan, so that Germany might 
rebuild under proper safeguards for 
peace as an industrial nation. This 
section had always been the industrial 
part of western Europe and was never 
adapted to farming and agriculture. 
Through the Morgenthau plan we, in 
fact, held down and prevented the re- 
habilitation of Germany and Europe, and 
was thereby compelled to help feed her 
people for the past 3 years. There is 
now some hope for the recovery of Ger- 
many which is absolutely essential to a 
prosperous western Europe. 

When Germany is allowed to manu- 
facture, she can then feed her people 
through her exports and lift the burden 
from the American taxpayers. 

After these major mistakes in foreign 
policy, one after another, one should not 
be surprised that out of many peace con- 
ferences we have subsequent!y held in 
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Europe, no peace treaties or agreements 
worthwhile have been made with the ex- 
ception of Italy. They have been fail- 
ures because unwittingly we put Russia 
in a position of control where she com- 
pelled these attempts to be failures. 

Realizing too late the great blunder in 
giving Russia such control, we have spent 
over a billion dollars on Greece and Tur- 
key to try to stop the encroachment of 
communism, Over a billion dollars on 
Italy, billions to France and England, and 
finally twenty billions recently voted 
under the Marshall plan, for what? To 
try to stop the expansion of this giant we 
helped to build up through these mis- 
takes. 

Mr. Speaker, no one Knows what the 
answer will be. I told you how we had 
helped to wreck China through our for- 
eign policy. With the continued gains 
of the northern Chinese Communists 
largely supported by Russia in the back- 
ground, the State Department recently 
suggested that we should now give China 
$800,000,000 and it was voted. Now when 
China is just about gone we try to help, 
rather than 3 years ago when much of 
the best authority on the Chinese ques- 
tion say it is now absolutely too late. 
That now all the millions we put in will 
not save the Chinese Government from 
communism. That is the result of our 
foreign policy in dealing with China. 

The fact is we have had no consistent 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the major mis- 
takes and by not having a strong consis- 
tent foreign policy we have traveled down 
the road toward the shadows of war, un- 
fortunately out and away from the sun- 
shine of world peace which we and the 
nations of the world throught we could 
build under the United Nations. Had we 
not helped Russia on to such a position 
of power at the end of the war. there 
would not be the threat of war today. 

THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 

We have changed our policy with ref- 
erence to Palestine three different times 
in the last few months. 

First. President Truman insisted on a 
partition of Palestine through the United 
Nations and forced it through largely 
against the advice of the military lead- 
ers of the Nation. 

Second. Within a few months he de- 
cided that was a mistake and rescinded 
the action. He insisted, when the Brit- 
ish was giving up its mandate, that the 
Arabs and the Jews must not recognize 
the former partition of Palestine, that 
the Jews must not set up a Jewish state. 
The Jews, naturally losing all confidence 
in our foreign policy, set up a Jewish 
State. 

Third. The day before they set it up 
Secretary of State Marshall warned 
against it, and told them they were on 
their own if they did. 

Fourth. At 6 o’clock the same date 
President Truman overrode the position 
of Secretary of State Marshall, and with- 
out any notice to the American delegates 
of the United Nations, who for days had 
been attempting to prevent this thing 
from happening, took upon himself the 
responsibility of recognizing the Jewish 
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state, of course, apparently for political 
gain in the coming election. 

The military leaders opposed the Pal- 
estine partition on the grounds of na- 
tional defense and the recognition of 
Palestine as a nation for the same 
reason. 

They pointed out that the greatest oil 
supply in the world which had been used 
in the last World War was located in the 
Arab and Moslem nations, in Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran and other Middle East na- 
tions. They and others in Washington 
who have pledged to send countless mil- 
lions of barrels of oil under the Marshall 
plan to rehabilitate western Europe ex- 
pected largely to use this oil. The mili- 
tary strategy of the United States and 
Great Britain was to keep on friendly 
terms and through American and British 
capital to continue to develop as they had 
in the past, this great oil production in 
the Middle East countries. In the event 
of a war with Russia they realized that 
we needed to keep on friendly relations 
with these oil-producing countries so 
that we could continue to get their oil. 

Military men have said openly that we 
must have this oil for the American fleet, 
a part of which has been in the Mediter- 
ranean for months. Military men want- 
ed to remain on such friendly terms with 
these Middle East countries that we 
would be welcome not only to the oil but 
to occupy bases from which we could op- 
erate bombing fleets in the event of a 
war with Russia. 

I am not arguing the merit or the de- 
merits of the creation of a nation in Pal- 
estine. I think the people generally 
would like to see a home for the Jewish 
people established there where they could 
develop the country and live in happi- 
ness and peace as anation. Possibly that 
can be worked out; at least, I sincerely 
hope so. I only refer to this Palestine 
maiter in an effort to show the incon- 
sistency and lack of any stable foreign 
policy on the part of the State Depart- 
ment and this administration. 

Everyone in Washington knows that 
the vacillating policy of this administra- 
tion for the past 2 years on the part of 
the President is the result of political ex- 
pediency. Those in the Zionist move- 
ment, the military officials, and all Mem- 
bers of Congress realize that the hope of 
votes has been the predominating factor 
with reference to our policy toward Pal- 
estine. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done careful re- 
search in an effort to correlate and de- 
tail some of our major foreign policy 
moves so that the people may better un- 
derstand why we have not made greater 
progress toward world peace. It is their 
government and they should have all the 
facts in looking to the future. 

Regardless of these serious mistakes of 
judgment of the past, we must continue 
to hope for and work toward peace. I 
do not believe a nation that has spurned 
and turned its back against God and all 
the teachings of Christianity, in the final 
show-down, can or will develop sufficient 
strength to cope with or seriously chal- 
lenge the Christian Nations of the world. 
Undoubtedly Russia in time will realize 
the stupidity and folly of such a course. 


Statement by William T. Faricy, President 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by William T. Faricy, 
president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, June 
14, 1948, in connection with the national 
transportation inquiry: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is William T. Faricy. I am 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads. I appear here in response to the 
committee’s invitation and to offer certain 
observations with regard to some of the 
statements made before your committee on 
June 8, 1948, by Mr. Robert R. Young. Mr. 
Young advocated as a major step to be taken 
in tle interest of a railroad system adequate 
to the defense requirements of the Nation 
that the Association of American Railroads 
should be broken up. This makes it ap- 
propriate that I reply. 

As targets for Mr. Young's criticism, the 
Association of American Railroads and the 
railroad industry are in very respectable 
company. In his single appearance before 
your committee, Mr. Young excoriated the 
President of the United States and his Cab- 
inet, with special attention to the State De- 
partment, the Congress of the United States, 
and some of its most distinguished Members, 
both political parties and all the leading can- 
didates for the presidency, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the last of which Mr, 
Young said ought to be “wiped out.” 

The distinguished public servants and 
governmental bodies upon whom Mr. Young 
pours his condemnation need no defense at 
my hands. I shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to facts within the field of railroad- 
ing—facts which may be easily verified by all 
persons who, like the chairman and members 
of this committee, are interested in seeking 
the truth. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

Mr. Young's contention that the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads should be broken 
up in the interest of the national defense 
makes it pertinent to inquire- what the as- 
sociation is, what is does, and what was its 
record in the war just closed. 

The association is the organization of the 
principal railroads for the more efficient 
handling of matters of common concern in 
the whole field of railroading. Overwhelm- 
ingly the greater part of its work is in the 
field of operations, maintenance, and re- 
search. The association does for all the rail- 
roads those things which either must be done 
by a common agency, or which can be done 
better, more efficiently, and more econom- 
ically by such an agency than they could 
be by each railroad separately. 

Mr. Young does not lack opportunity for 
acquaintance with this work of the associa- 
tion and its value. Chesapeake & Ohio 
officers are members of many of the associa- 
tion’s committees, and take an important 
part in its activities. Indeed, except for pub- 
lic relations work, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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participates financially and otherwise in 85 
percent of the activities of the Association of 
American Railroads, 

In his capacity as chairman of the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress, Mr. Young has had 
equal opportunity to know the contribution 
of the Association of American Railroads to 
the defense of the Nation. The Federation 
for Railway Progress publishes a monthly 
magazine. Last year that magazine invited 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief of the 
Army Transportation Corps during World 
War II, to contribute an article on the sub- 
ject Importance of the Railroads to the Na- 
tional Defense. General Gross wrote such an 
article and submitted it. It did not appear 
as scheduled. Several months passed. Final- 
ly, General Gross inquired and wes informed 
that the article would be published only if 
he would agree to the deletion of certain 
passages because they did not comply with 
the policy of the federation. 

The parts the federation wanted to delete 
praised the job done by the railroads and 
the Association of American Railroads. Gen- 
eral Gross refused to delete these paragraphs, 
so the article remains unpublished. Among 
the paragraphs which the federation sought 
to suppress are these, which I quote with the 
permission of General Gross: 

“Although the American railroads had less 
equipment in 1941 than in 1917, it was better 
equipment. Their physical plant generally 
was greatly improved, and as an industry 
they were much better organized to meet the 
emergency. In particular,-the establishment 
of a strong central organization, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, was a noteworthy 
improvement. This organigation, which had 
broad authority to act for its members, main- 
tained headquarters in Washington so that 
ccoperation between the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps and the railroads was greatly sim- 
plified. As a matter of fact, the association's 
military transportation section was located 
in the Pentagon and functioned as much as 
an agent of the Army as the railroads. This 
same close coordination existed between rep- 
resentatives of the AAR and the Transporta- 
tion Corps throughout the country. 

“In conclusion, it may be said that the 
American railroads fulfilled their transporta- 
tion mission so well that the full war might 
of the United States as a Nation in arms was 
brought to bear on our enemies to achieve 
overwhelming victory. They took in stride 
the ever-expanding load clear through to 
the end. They overcame their obstacles by 
strongly united action and by constant im- 
provements in efficiency. Courage, energy, 
initiative, decision, cooperation, the will to 
do, were in their fiber. They knew the vital 
character of time. They, too, had their Pat- 
tons.” 

As to whether the Association of American 
Railroads should be broken up in the inter- 
est of national defense, I really need do no 
more than quote this testimony of the dis- 
tinguished soldier whose opportunities for 
observation of the contribution of our asso- 
ciation to the successful prosecution of the 
war were unsurpassed. But perhaps the 
committee would be interested also in the 
equally positive words of Rear Adm. William 
B. Young, Chief of the Navy Bureau which 
dealt with transportation, who declared that 
“with the cooperation * * * of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, they [the 
railroads] performed wonders.” Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, described the association as 
“indispensable,” and the first Director of the 
ODT, the late Joseph B. Eastman, ascribed 
much of the credit for what he called the 
“excellent performance” of the railroads to 
the coordinating work of the association. 

This coordinating work is essential in 
time of peace, as well as in war. It is not 
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railroad of the United States is in a very 
real partnership with every other railroad 
in the production of transportation service. 
From the 1860's, when freight cars first began 
to move off the lines of owning railroads, 
there has gradually evolved a system of 
handling through traffic in interchanged 
cars which has become the very foundation 
of the Nation-wide, and in fact continent- 
wide, commerce of North America. 

This interchange of traffic would be im- 
possible without cooperation in developing 
uniform standards and practices of many 
kinds, and without closely coordinated work- 
ing arrangements of many sorts on all rail- 
roads. ‘The necessity for such uniformity 
began to be recognized as early as 1867, 
when the first of the several organizations 
which finally came together to make up the 
Association of American Railroads was 
formed. The work of these coordinating 
groups which were responsible for such re- 
sults as standard time, standard gauge of 
track, standard automatic safety couplers, 
standard brakes, and all the other stand- 
ards in facilities and methods which it takes 
to have a continent-wide flow of commerce, 
is carried on today by the various depart- 
ments, divisions, and sections of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. Without 
such coordination, we could not have the 
transportation which is at the foundation 
of our productive capacity, and certainly 
we could not put and keep these railroads 
in condition to meet the needs of national 
defense. 

This association and its work have been 
the subject of constant misrepresentation 
at the hands of Mr. Young. A recent ex- 
ample is to be found in his testimony here on 
June 8. On the day before your committee 
had heard testimony from Dr. J. H. Parmelee, 
vice president of our association and director 
of its bureau of railway economics, and from 
Mr. J. H. Aydelott, vice president of the asso- 
ciation in charge of its operations-mainte- 
nance department, as to the postwar condi- 
tion of our railroads, and their readiness to 
meet their responsibilities in emergency. I 
shall not repeat what was said in their care- 
ful and accurate statements, other than to 
recall that they pointed to the need of the 
railroads for more cars and the strenuous 
efforts which the railroads are making to get 
them. 

Mr. Young, as reported at page 249 of the 
stenographic transcript of his testimony, 
had this to say, with obvious reference to 
the statements of the representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads: 

“And they came down here and testified 
yesterday that they cannot buy new equip- 
ment. That is not true. There is not a 
railroad in America today that cannot go 
out and buy all of the new equipment 
it wants and borrow all of the money it 
needs at 2%4 percent, almost as low a yield 
basis as the Government pays on its own 
bonds. Even the bankrupt railroads can 
buy all of the equipment they want. And 
when they come in here and testify that 
they cannot, they are testifying to some- 
thing that is not so.” 

It is an all too familiar device to distort 
what has been said by others and then 
charge untruth. Neither Dr. Parmelee nor 
Mr. Aydelott testified that the railroads are 
unable to finance the purchase of new equip- 
ment. They did testify that the railroads 
are prevented by shortages of material from 
obtaining delivery of new cars in the requi- 
site volume—a very different thing indeed. 
Thus, after stating that the railroads, at the 
close of World War II, “undertook a program 
of enlarging and improving their freight- 
car supply,” Dr. Parmelee observed: 

“Unfortunately, shortages of materials 
and manufacturing facilities of various sorts 
have prevented the railroads from reaching 
this goal.” 
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Mr. Aydelott pointed out to your commit- 
tee that on June 1, 1948, the railroads and 
private car lines had 127,689 new freight 
cars on order, including programed pro- 
duction at railroad shops; that they had 
never had fewer than 100,000 cars on order 
at any time within the past 12 months; that 
a minimum of 12,000 new freight cars per 
month is required if the car supply of this 
Nation is to be revitalized within a reason- 
able period of time; and he added: 

“It is evident, therefore, that the immedi- 
ate and imperative need is the availability 
of steel for, and the construction of, at least 
12,000 new freight cars per month—this is 
additional to the requirements of steel for 
current maintenance and repair.” “Here,” 
he said, “is the principal bottleneck which 
retards restoration of our transportation 
system to a condition suitable to the pros- 
pect of possible future national emer- 
gencies.” 

It is thus clear that the association wit- 
nesses truthfully portrayed the situation in 
their testimony and that Mr. Young's 
charge of falsification finds its only basis in 
distortion of what had been said by them. 
I do not wish to overemphasize this in- 
cident—we in the railroad industry have 
become quite accustomed to Mr. Young's 
disregard of any niceties in the direction of 
accuracy of statement. But it has seemed 
to me worth while to bring the matter to 
your attention as generally indicative of the 
degree of reliance to be placed on his testi- 
mony when he inveighs against the asso- 
ciation and those who represent it before 
your committee. 

I was not invited here, as I understand it, 
to repeat the testimony of those who have 
appeared for the Association of American 
Railroads and have so carefully and 
thoroughly dealt with the condition and re- 
quirements of the railroads. I am here to 
discuss the allegations and assertions of Mr. 
Young so far as they pertain to the associa- 
tion and its activities. In doing so, I shall 
have occasion to discuss a number of topics— 
railroad research, for example, railroad car 
supply and use, rates, and what Mr. Young 
calls conspiracies and combinations. 


RAILROAD RESEARCH 


Mr. Young claims for the Chesapake & Ohio 
a virtual monopoly of research in the railroad 
field. The facts are that the Association of 
American Railroads, and its predecessor or- 
ganizations going back more than 60 years, 
have carried forward research into every 
phase of railroading. Today the association 
is earrying on some 300 specific research 
projects. In addition, individual railroads 
and groups of railroads are engaged in re- 
seerch on problems peculiar to their own 
particular operations. For example, a group 
of nine principal coal-carrying railroads, of 
which Chesapeake & Ohio is but one, are 
engaged in the development of a gas turbine 
locomotive to burn powdered coal. At the 
same time, another railroad, in oil-produc- 
ing territory, is experimenting with a gas 
turbine locomotive to burn oil. I mention 
these merely as examples of the sort of ac- 
tivity being carried on by individual railroads. 

As for the Association of American Rail- 
roads, it maintains a research center and 
laboratory in Chicago, which it is rapidly out- 
growing. Plans are well under way to house 
the laboratory in its own buiidings upon the 
campus of one of the midwestern technolo- 
gical institutions. This, however, is but the 
center of widespread activity, which includes 
experimental work being carried forward for 
the association in a number of university 
and commercial laboratories, in test instal- 
lations at various locations over the country, 
and in the field. 

Perhaps the committee would be interested 
in a brief outline of Just one phase of one 
project as a sample of the sort of work which 
has been going on for years and is going on 
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today more extensively and with greater in- 
tensity than ever before. 

Nearly 20 years ago, the railroads and the 
steel companies undertook joint research 
into certain causes of rail breakage, with the 
laboratory work carried on at the University 
of Illinois and field tests throughout the 
country. As a result of this study, the rail 
being rolled today is only one-fourth as likely 
to break and its service life has been mate- 
Yrially increased. At the same time, and 
working along similar lines, every other ele- 
ment of track structure has been under 
study. Laboratory work on track structure is 
being carried on for the association at four 
universities and technological institutions, 
and there are in service on many railroads 
experimental stretches of track in which 
these elements are under study. The per- 
formance of these test tracks under varying 
conditions is being carefully checked by re- 
search personnel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, using the most complete and 
up-to-date electrical stress measuring in- 
struments. 

One more example. Some time this sum- 
mer there will start running on a €8-mile 
stretch of track in Illinois a freight train 
which will include five cars equipped as roll- 
ing laboratories, filled with scientific observ- 
ing and recording instruments. The train 
will be run at various controlled speeds up 
to 90 miles an hour. On each test run, a 
different type of freight car truck, with dif- 
ferent devices for smoothing the ride of the 
car, will be installed. These AAR tests, 
which are a continuation of similar tests in- 
augurated before the war, but which had 
to be suspended during the war, will give 
us data, we hope, from which it will be pos- 
sible to improve greatly the riding qualities 
of freight cars. 

The real test of railroad research, how- 
ever, is not what is done or not done about 
some specific item or part of the railroad 
machine. The real test is in the over-all 
operating results of the machine as a whole. 
It is significant that as a result of research 
carried on between the two world wars, and 
the investment made in improvements, the 
railroads were able during the Second World 
War to carry a freight traffic load 74 percent 
greater than that of the First World War 
and a volume of passenger traffic 100 percent 
greater, and to do it without the congestion 


and delays of the earlier period. They did 
it, moreover, with one-fourth fewer men, 
one-third fewer locomotives, one-fourth 


fewer freight cars, and one-fourth fewer pas- 
senger cars. But these fewer cars and en- 
gines were better cars and engines. They 
ran on better tracks. Their movements were 
controlled and guided by better signals and 
communications. They had the use of bet- 
ter terminals, and were serviced in better 
shops. The net result was that the aver- 
age freight car during World War II prvo- 
duced twice as much transportation per day 
as in the First World War, while the aver- 
age freight train for each hour it was on 
the road turned out more than twice as much 
transportation service. 

And since the war the same sort of per- 
formance has continued. Last year the rail- 
roads loaded more tons than were ever load- 
ed before in any year, whether in war or in 
peace. They moved more carloads of freight 
than in any of the war years, and did it with 
fewer freight cars. They moved more tons 
more miles than in any peacetime year, 46 
percent more than in the prewar peak year 
of 1929. They moved more tons of coal than 
were ever moved before. Thy successfully 
moved, right up to the capacity of elevator 
storage, the greatest wheat crop in the his- 
tory of the world, as right now they are be- 
ginning to move the second greatest wheat 
crop ever known. 

This impressive record of railroad rer- 
formance is the direct result of railroad re- 
search work, carried out intensively for many 
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years, and still actively under way. Much re- 
mains to be done, but past achievements will 
be continued and surpassed in the future. 


CAR SUPPLY AND CAR USE 


Another group of Mr. Young's allegations 
centers around matters of car supply and 
car use. Mr. Young makes much of the 
point that there is no difficulty in financing 
car building through equipment-trust issues. 
Nobody disputes that point. He makes light 
of material shortages and production diffi- 
culties in the postwar period. For the rela- 
tively small production of freight cars he 
has a simpler explanation. “The same group 
that run the railroads,” he says on pages 
271-2 of the transcript, “run the equipment 
companies, and they want the steel to go to 
the automotive, automobile industry, and 
other industries, and they are deliberately 
keeping it away from the railroads.” Such 
a charge, offered without any supporting evi- 
dence whatever, is not of a nature to deserve 
serious attention. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
which Mr. Young runs, and which presum- 
ably he would exclude from his charge of 
deliberately keeping materials away from the 
railroads, has had no better fortune in se- 
curing the new equipment ordered since the 
war than have the other railroads of the 
country. Indeed, its efforts have been even 
less successful than those of the other rail- 
roads. At the end of the war the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio had on order 3,000 freight cars 
and since then has ordered 10,690, making a 
total of 13,690 cars. Of these, it has secured 


delivery on 4,241, or 31 percent. The rail- 
roads of class I other than Chesapeake & 
Chio—those which are alleged by Mr. Young 


to be averse to ordering cars and to be de- 
liberately keeping them from being de- 
livered—had 34,498 freight cars on order at 
the end of the war and have ordered 200,523 
since, or a total of 234,991. Of thes®, they 
have secured delivery of 134,873, or 57.4 per- 
cent 

The facts of the matter are that the rail- 
roads, with the assistance of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and of Senator CLYDE 
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subcommittee, have made and are 
still making every possible effort to secure 
the steel and other materials needed for 
buildin 





g cars, both by the contract builders 
and in the railroads’ own shops. The produc- 
n of new freight cars has exceeded 9,000 
2er month, but has not yet reached the min- 
num goal of 10,C00 cars per month. The 
goal ought to be at least 12,000 new cars per 
month. The bottleneck is steel, and if this 
committee can join Senator REED’s subcom- 
mittee and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in helping the railroads and the car 
builders get more steel, it will make an im- 
portant contribution to preparation fcr any 
War emergency. 

Mr. Young talked to the committee at some 
length about a standardized boxcar as a 
measure of improvement in the car supply. 
To hear Mr. Young tell the story, one would 
1at this was a Chesapeake & Ohio 
achievement. It was known in the railroad 
industry for some 2 years before such cars 
were ordered by any railroad that the builder 
was at work on such a design. Indeed, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio was not the first railroad 
which bought this particular type of car, and 
certainly is not entitled to claim credit for 
its origination. 

Mr. Young imputes to the Association of 
American Railroads and the Interstate Com- 
mission “diabolical cleverness” in handling 
the subject of per diem car rental in such 
fashion as to “discourage car buying.” Such 
a statement ignores the facts to which I have 
already adverted, namely, that the rail- 
roads now have on order more than 125,000 
new freight cars and are unable, by reason of 
material shortages, to get delivery of as many 
as 10,000 cars per month. Certainly any de- 
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ficiency in car supply cannot be attributed 
to a lack of buying orders. 

If there be any relationship between the 
per diem rate of car hire and the acquisition 
or nonacquisition of new cars, there has 
been little opportunity for such relationship 
to assert itself for nearly 20 years past. In 
the decade before the war the existence of a 
large surplus of cars controlled the car-buy- 
ing activities of the railroads. From the be- 
ginning of the war, to date, the railroads’ 
orders for cars have consistently exceeded the 
ability of the car builders to supply them. 

The per diem rental charge is, of course, a 
necessary incident to the free interchange of 
freight cars. The current rental rate for the 


use of a freight car, when on the line of a rail- - 


road other than the owning railroad, is $1.50 
per car per day, which is 50 percent higher 
than the rate in effect as late as January 31, 
1945. The rate was established by a vote of 
the individual railroad companies, taken 
through the machinery of the Association of 
American Railroads, with each company vot- 
ing in proportion to its ownership of freight 
cars. Some railroads think it is too high; 
others, too low. There are cases pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
resolve this question. 

Mr. Young is equally misleading in his ref- 
erence to the purchase of passenger cars. He 
states that in the past 12 months only 341 
rail passenger cars were ordered by 131 rail- 
roads; that is, by all class I railroads other 
than the Chesapeake & Ohio. I do not 
know where Mr. Young obtained his figures, 
or to what period of 12 months they are sup- 
posed to apply. However, reports filed 
monthly by all class I railroads with the Car 
Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads tell quite a different story. 
Briefly, the background of that story is this: 

We start with the fact that on September 
1, 1945, the first of the month following 
VJ-day, class I railroads, other than the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 
had 878 new passenger-train cars on order. 
These orders had been placed toward the 
end of the war with the hope of obtaining 
early delivery after the war was concluded. 
From September 1, 1945, to May 1, 1948, a 
total of 3,074 additional orders were placed. 
Thus, orders to May 1 of this year for new 
passenger-train cars for postwar delivery total 
3,952. Of that number, 2,049 cars, or 52 per- 
cent, had been delivered and installed in 
service up to May 1, 1948, leaving 1,903 cars 
still on order. At the monthly rate of de- 
liveries for the 12 months preceding May 1, 
it will take more than 18 months to obtain 
all the new pasenger-train cars on order by 
these railroads other than the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

Turning now to the last 12 months for 
which we have complete figures, here is what 
we find: On May 1, 1947, railroads other than 
the Chesapeake & Ohio had unfilled orders 
for 2,069 new passenger-train’ cars. In the 
succeeding 12 months, 1,238 of these cars 
were installed, leaving 831 yet tocome. How- 
ever, on May 1, 1948, there were 1,903 cars 
on order, not including the Chesapeake & 
Ohio orders. By simple arithmetic, it ap- 
pears, therefore, that 1,072 new passenger- 
train cars were ordered by railroads other 
than the Chesapeake & Ohio in the latest 
12-month period of record. This is three 
times the figure given by Mr. Young. 

It was not until 1947, after many other 
railroads had placed large orders, that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio entered the market in 
a substantial way for the class of equipment. 
This tardiness of Mr. Young's part in placing 
orders has put him even further behind the 
procession in securing delivery of new cars. 
Whereas the railroads which placed orders 
more promptly had secured up to May 1, 1948, 
delivery of more than 2,000 cars, or 52 per- 
cent of their postwar car orders, Mr. Young's 
road had secured delivery of only 24 cars, 
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or less than 7 percent of its postwar orders. 
Mr. Young's most recent publicly announced 
action in respect of new passenger-train 
cars is to cancel one-third of his orders. 

To hear Mr. Young, one might suppose that 
the modern passenger train originated with 
him, but the streamlined passenger train was 
first developed 14 years ago, among the 
western railroads. By the beginning of the 
Second World War, approximately 150 such 
trains were in service in all sections of the 
country. Their growth was interrupted by 
the war, but there are now about double 
that number, running at least 100,000 miles 
a day. The Chesapeake & Ohio has in- 
stalled only two such trains, the Pere Mar- 
quette streamliners, which have been in 
service only since 1946, performing a total 
of 608 miles of service per day. 


Mr. Young’s protestations of leadership in 
the sleeping car field are equally hollow. 
Up to June 1, 1948, he had yet to put in 
service on his own railroad a single sleeping 
car of any type other than those which he 
denounces as “rolling tenements.” 


“COMBINATIONS” AND “CONSPIRACIES” 


Mr. Young talked frequently and at length 
before your committee about what he called 
combines, which he said were trying to 
run him out of the railroad business. He 
even told an entirely fanciful story of how 
the Association of American Railroads 
“called in all of their 131 public relations 
experts a year ago and asked them to divert 
all their energies to killing off this new Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress.” At another 
point he announced to your committee that 
“they”—this mysterious “they” who he says 
have “been trying to get me out for 10 
years”—‘“they are starting a new campaign 
that is about to break in tomorrow morn- 
ing’s papers, to get me out.” 

Melodrama of this sort is hardly to be 
taken seriously, but I should like to say for 
the record that there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, in these repeated stories about the 
“131 railroad combine,” the “131 monopoly,” 
and the like. I presume that what Mr. 
Young means by the “131 combine” is the 

ssociation of American Railroads. I have 
told you earlier what that association is, 
what it does, and what its services mean to 
this country, especially in times of national 
emergency. Any charge that the association 
is Wall Street dominated, or banker dom- 
inated, or run in the special interest of any 
particular sectional, or other group, is ab- 
solutely false. There isn’t a word of truth 
in it. 

The association is in no sense a monopoly. 
It has no power to control its members, and 
no power to impose its will upon anyone else. 
Its governing body is a board of directors, 
chosen by the railroads of the eastern, 
southern, and western regions—six from the 
East, four from the South, seven from the 
West. On that board each member has a 
vote, and only one vote. The vote of a mem- 
ber from one of the smaller roads counts 
for just as much as the votes of the members 
from the very largest. 

The board of directors cannot control the 
action of the membership, and neither the 
action of the board nor the entire member- 
ship can control or compel the action of any 
individual member. The plan of organiza- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads provides that: 

“Nothing in this plan shall in any way 
prohibit or restrain any member road from 
acting individually and independently of the 
association or of any and all other member 
roads with respect to any of the matters 
covered hereby, and the right of individual 
and independent action is expressly reserved 
to each member road.” ; 

The per diem case before the Commission 
which I mentioned a few minutes ago is a 
concrete example of the unhesitating and 
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unrestrained exercise of the right thus pre- 
served in the plan. 

Mr. Young alleges also some sort of vague 
and undefined conspiracy on the part of the 
railroads to divert wartime tonnage from the 
port of Boston and concentrate its move- 
ment through the port of New York. The 
distribution of war traffic among the several 
ports is a matter for determination by the 
military. The railroads do not determine 
where the tonnage shall move. Within the 
limits of available facilities, there is no rail- 
road reason why any distribution of traffic 
among the ports which the military might 
determine upon should not be made. In- 
cidentally, the figures on traffic through the 
port of Boston during the Second World War 
which Mr. Young furnished the committee 
are grossly in error. General export traffic 
through the port of Boston during the 4 
years of the war amounted to 212,352 car- 
loads. If the movement through Boston had 
been only one-half of 1 percent of the total 
through all ports, as alleged by Mr. Young, 
it would have amounted to only 28,694 car- 
loads—approximately one-eighth of the actu- 
al movement. The traffic through Boston 
was some 700 percent more than Mr. Young 
would have the committee believe. 

Prcbably the most extraordinary conspiracy 
which Mr. Young imagines in the railroad 
business is what he claims is a conspiracy 
to hold rates down. “If these 131 railroads 
that enjoy so much power in the cabinet,” 
he said on page 266 of the transcript, “if 
they were really interested in higher rates, 
they could have gotten them.” Mr. Young 
attributes the failure of the railroads to get 
the higher rates which he says they could 
have had to the alleged fact that most rail- 
road directors “have their own money in the 
air lines, and the busses, and trucks.” Such 
an allegation is on a par with his other state- 
ment, noted earlier, that the men who “run 
the railroads” are “deliberately keeping (ma- 
terials) away from the railroads.” Both are 
broadside charges of breach of trust and lack 
of integrity, put forward without a shadow 
of proof. They are such allegations as no 
responsible man would make unless he were 
in position to sustain them—which Mr. 
Young is not, because they have absolutely 
no foundation in fact. 

In view of Mr. Young’s insistence upon the 
importance of ownership and investment by 
railroad directors, it is pertinent to inquire 
into the nature and extent of Mr. Young’s 
investment in his own Chesapeake & Ohio. 
As to that, I refer the committee to the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in finance docket No. 14692, decided 
May 10, 1948, in which Mr. Young’s applica- 
tion for authority to go on the board of the 
New York Central was denied, and also to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway annual re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 31, 1947. 
From these two public documents it will be 
found that on December 31, 1947, the self- 
proclaimed apostle of ownership-manage- 
ment in railroading owned directly only 10 
shares out of the 8,003,969 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio stock outstanding, and had 
an indirect ownership, through the Alleghany 
Corp. holding company which amounts to 
less than 1 percent of 3.34 percent of the 
total assets of the railroad. 


RAILROAD RATES 


In view of Mr. Young’s allegation that 
most railroad directors do not want adequate 
rates on the railroads because of their alleged 
interest in other forms of transportation, 
the committee might be interested in what 
the railroads have done, and are now doing 
to obtain rates properly related to costs of 
operation as expressed in dollars of today’s 
purchasing power. We know that we need 


such rates, and have so expressed ourselves 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to the public in the strongest terms at our 


command. When wages were increased at 
the end of 1941, the railroads asked for rate 
increases to cover the added cost. The 
Commission, in deciding this case, ex parte 
148, granted a temporary increase in freight 
rates, effective March 19, 1942. This tem- 
porary increase was suspended by the Com- 
mission May 15, 1943, over the vigorous pro- 
test of the railroads. The suspension con- 
tinued in effect throughout the war, not- 
withstanding renewed protest by the rail- 
roads. 

On April 15, 1946, in view of the postwar 
increases in wages and prices, the railroads 
again applied to the Commission for in- 
creased rates, in the proceedings known as 
ex parte 162. An interim increase was 
granted, effective July 1, 1946, and the Com- 
mission continued under advisement the 
amount of the permanent increases, which 
were subsequently allowed, effective January 
1, 1947. The railroads believed that the 
interim increase was insufficient to meet 
pressing needs, and that final action should 
have been taken sooner than it was, and so 
expressed themselves. 

With the continued increase in operating 
costs in 1947—an increase so great that it 
could not be absorbed even with the high 
volume of traffic moving—the railroads once 
more filed proceedings for increased rates, 
which came to be known as Ex Parte 166. 
Under that application, the Commission has 
granted three interim increases and now 
has under advisement the amount of the 
final and permanent increase to be made. 
This history clearly demonstrates unremit- 
ting effort on the part of the railroads in 
seeking to have their rates increased to meet 
the rising cost of operation. 

It is the belief of the railroads which I 
represent that in this time of rising wages 
and rising prices the procedures and deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in general rate applications should be 
both prompt and adequate. This has not 
always been the case. We believe that im- 
provement is entirely possible under exist- 
ing law. It is our conviction that the future 
health and welfare of the Nation’s funda- 
mental and basic transportation depends on 
the railroads being given an opportunity to 
make earnings averaging not less than 6 
percent on their net investment. To that 
extent we do not differ from Mr. Young. 
But it is one thing to be disappointed with 
the timing or the amount of a rate increase, 
and quite another to impugn the motives 
and attack the competence of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a body of hard-work- 
ing, conscientious, well-qualified citizens 
upon whom there has been laid the responsi- 
bility of coping with questions of tremendous 
importance in a time of great difficulty, and 
who are earnestly trying to meet their re- 
sponsibilities with fairness to all concerned. 
We disagree violently with Mr. Young when 
he recommends that the Commission be 
“wiped out,” and we certainly do not sub- 
scribe at all to anything that, in the remotest 
degree, casts suspicion on that great tribunal 
which has a demonstrated record of accom- 
plishment extending over 61 years. 

Mr. Young is highly critical of what he 
says was a $590,000,000 loss in railroad-pas- 
senger business last year, which sum, he 
said, “had to be loaded onto the shipper, the 
freight shipper.” Figures as to passenger 
earnings or losses are arrived at on the basis 
of division of costs among the several types 
of service prescribed by the ICC. There 
is some disagreement in railroad circles about 
the entire accuracy of the basis of division 
but the ICC does report a passenger loss 
for 1947, on preliminary figures, of $426,- 
000,000—which is perhaps the basis for Mr. 
Young’s statement of $500,000,000. Regard- 
less of the exact figure, however, it is true 
that the railroads as a whole suffer substan- 
tial losses in this service. This is espe- 
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cially true of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
lost more on passenger business in propor- 
tion to its passenger revenues than any 
other of the 25 principal passenger-carrying 
railroads covered in the latest report of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and S‘at- 
istics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, dated May 11, 19848. Its passenger cp- 
erating ratic—that is, its expenditures on 
passenger service in relation to its passenger 
revenue—was 192 in 1947, or $1.92 of ex- 
penditure for each $1 of revenue. The next 
highest among the 25 principal railroads 
reported was 165, and only four others were 
above 150. 

Mr. Young claims to be the great innovator 
in passenger business. Yet it would appear 
that he is contributing more than his share 
to the passenger losses which he deplores. 


RAILROADS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Young would have you believe that the 
railrcads are not awake to the needs of our 
national defense. The railroads are alert to 
those needs. Other representatives of the 
Association of American Railroads have told 
you, and I repeat, the railroads must have 
more cars and they are doing all within their 
power to get them. The railroads need 
access to critical materials. They need op- 
portunity to make the adequate earnings 
which will support further investment in 
railroads. 

But with it all the fact remains that the 
railroads now have a larger number of serv- 
iceable freight cars, a larger number of pas- 
senger cars, and far better motive power— 
in short, greater carrying capacity—than 
they had at the time of Pearl Harbor. And 
they are gaining in efficiency and carrying 
capacity with every day that goes by. 

They are concerned—deeply concerned— 
about the average age of their freight car 
fleet, in view of the intensive use being made 
of these cars.- That is why they will never 
relax their efforts to obtain more steel for 
more freight cars until car shortages pass 
into history. Yet the worst of the war-weary 
freight cars have now been culled out and 
what remains are being repaired and rebuilt 
as fast as men, materials, and money are 
available. The railroads have not broken 
down and they are not going to break down, 

I make here the same pledge which I had 
the honor to give within the last week to the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces in a 
discussion of the organization and admin- 
istration of domestic transportation in a war 
economy—a pledge that whatever the type of 
war, and whenever it comes, the railroads will 
do their utmost to see that nowhere in all 
the world will the military might of America 
be lessened or the striking power of its 
armed forces diminished by reason of any 
failure of rail transportation here at home. 








The Flight of Risk Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, many per- 
sons who are familiar with the economic 
structure of the country are fearful of 
the continued disappearance from the 
money market of risk capital. They look 
with grave concern upon the increasing 
tendency of business enterprise to look 
toward insurance companies, particu- 
larly our life insurance companies for 
new money. 
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It seems to me that their fears are 
quite justified, because, in my judgment, 
a sound economy demands a broad base 
of ownership of industry as contrasted 
toa concentration of ownership, whether 
by corporations or individuals. Memory 
brings us back to the days of the depres- 
sion, when much of the best agricultural 
land in the country became, through 
assignment or foreclosure, the property 
of insurance companies. It was not a 
healthy situation either for the country 
in general or for insurance companies 
turned farmer. I can readily envision a 
similar situation with other industries, 
when, in a case of general depression, or 
for that matter any other compelling 
reason, the large insurance companies, 
now engaged in loaning risk capital 
would become vital factors in the owner- 
shiv of large segments of our industries. 
That to my mind would be calamitous. 


This general subject was discussed be- 
fore the Economics Club of Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on May 
llth last, by Mr. Emil Schram of the 
New York Stock Exchange. I do not 
know whether Mr. Schram has the right 
answer to the problem but his long years 
of financial experience, his recognized 
reputation for sound judgment, his serv- 
ice in public life, and his presidency of 
the world’s greatest stock market give 
great support to his views. 

His speech, which I know will receive 
the careful consideration of the members 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and which I believe will preve of 
real interest to the Congress in general, 
follows: 


I would much prefer to address you today 
on the subject of farming which I know a 
little something about, principally the rais- 
ing of corn and hogs, both of which I have 
shipped to the markets in Chicago many 
times and which I made my chief vocation 
prior to going to Washington with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. This 
being a gathering of businessmen interested 
in the economics of the Nation, and because 
of my position as President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, it is becoming that I talk 
to you about certain phases of our capital 
markets, which I deem of mutual interest. 

I refer more specifically to risk capital. 
The need for an abundance of risk capital 
in the coming several years goes undisputed. 
Business management faces one of its most 
important problems in soundly financing its 
new money requirements. There are un- 
necessary obstructions in the path of the 
flow and function of risk capital that must 
be removed if, in the years to come, we are 
to avoid governmental interference in the 
conduct of business. I refer to the double 
taxation of dividends, the treatment of capi- 
tal gains, and the discriminatory margin 
requirements of 400 percent. 

I wish to open my brief remarks with a 
blunt statement of fact which I shall then 
enceavor to support. The life-insurance 
companies are making loans today which, 
in my judgment, belong in the commercial 
banking system, while the commercial 

<s, I think, are advancing credit where 
the funds should be obtained in the equity 
markets—and both these conditions have 
been forced upon these lending agencies be- 
cause the capital markets have not been in 
a position to provide the necessary funds. 
I consider this condition and the trend 
which it has set in motion of vital concern. 
They are 
study 


leaders of 


ir Officials, the Congress, and the 
industry and finance. 





The dependence of business enterprise on 
insurance companies, particularly life-insur- 
ance companies, for new money is a danger- 
ous tendency. It is dangerous because our 
tax laws encourage the tendency of business 
to finance through debt securities. The con- 
tinuance of this trend is likely to raise grave 
questions when business conditions are not 
as favorable as they have been in the past 2 
years. In contrast, the diffusion of the own- 
ership of industry among as large a body of 
individuals as is possible promotes flexibility 
for management and the spread of direct in- 
terest in and knowledge of the workings of 
business. In 1947, net new security issues, 
that is, new issues less_ retirements, 
amounted to $4,100,000,000. Life insurance 
companies purchased $3,000,000,000 of these 
securities, or approximately 73 percent of the 
total. In 1946, when new security issues ag- 
gregated $2,300,000,000, $2,000,000,000, or 87 
percent, were acquired by life-insurance com- 
panies. When to this is added another large 
source of corporate funds, bank loans which 
amounted to $3,700,000,000 in 1947 and $1,- 
400,000,000 in 1946, it is readily seen that 
after having painfully sterted to pare down 
tiie public debt and balance the budget, we 
now seem to be engaged in rapidly swelling 
the debt of business. 

According to a recent report of the United 
States Senate Finance Committee, released 
in connection with the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1948—and I quote: 

“Life-insurance companies are taking a 
very large proportion of the new securities, 
while individuals, who must be the chief 
source of risk capital, are buying a relatively 
small proportion. The life-insurance com- 
panies and banks, which must place their 
funds in securities with a low degree of risk, 
accounted for 83 percent of the net purchases 
in 1947 and were the only net purchasers 
in 1946. On the other hand, domestic indi- 
vidual buyers accounted for none of the net 
purchases in 1946 and only 17.1 percent in 
1947. This is stili another indication that 
those buying securities today are for the most 
part seeking relatively riskless investments.” 

I pause here to pay my respects to the 
leadership in the Congress that made possible 
a splendid beginning in correcting some of 
the injustices of our wartime tax structure. 

I have dealt elsewhere on a number of 
occasions at some length with the broad 
question of double taxation of dividends, the 
need for stimulating the flow of savings that 
properly find their way into ownership securi- 
ties and their activation in the capital mar- 
ket. Important benefits would be derived 
from changes in capital gains taxes in the 
direction of a liquid, orderly, and continuous 
stock market. This leads me to margin re- 
quirements because a 75-percent margin ef- 
fectively adds to the mounting tendency to 
which I have already referred. It requires 
a little explanation to make it clear how the 
reduction of margin requirements would not 
aggravate inflationary pressures. 


Let us take as an example a company with 
500 stockholders which requires $5,000,000 
in new funds. Right now it is attractive to 
borrow the money from an insurance com- 
pany or from a commercial bank on a term- 
credit basis. Although we would always ex- 
pect to have a differential between the cost of 
raising senior capital and equity funds, the 
difference is extraordinarily wide today be- 
cause of the reduced incentives to partici- 
pate in industrial ownership. However, 
even the reduction of margin requirements 
to 50 percent would be helpful because the 
sale of stock would shift the operation so that 
the debt created would be half of the $5,000,- 
000, assuming the stockholders used their 
own funds to the extent of $2,500,000 and bor- 
rowed the same amount from banks. In ad- 
dition to stimulating ownership capital and 
cutting down the amount of credit, the proc- 
ess would diffuse the ownership of the debt 
from one or possibly two institutions to the 
banks in the different localities in which the 
shareholders reside. 
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The Federal Reserve authorities at various 
intervals have spoken out on this question 
of risk investment in the banking system. 
The Federal Reserve bulletin of October car- 
ried the address of the former chairman, 
postwar bank credit problems, from which 
I quote: 

“Maintenance of a high degree of liquidity 
should be encouraged; banks should be dis- 
couraged from reducing their large holdings 
of Government securities and cash assets in 
order to acquire less liquid and more risky 
assets. 

“Supervisors should take a critical attitude 
toward any expansion of loans, unless they 
contribute directly to increased production 
and movement of goods. This attitude 
should apply particularly to consumer credit, 
real estate loans based on inflated values, 
loans to carry excessive inventories, and any 
loans for speculative purposes. 

“As long as banks maintain their present 
large holdings of cash and Government se- 
curities, most of them are adequately 
capitalized. Banks with low ratios of capital 
to risk assets, however, should build up their 
capital. If banks persist in increasing their 
risk assets, they should be required to en- 
large their capital accordingly by retention 
of earnings. If retained earnings are not 
sufficient, then additional stock should be 
sold.” 

It is all very well to talk about adding to 
the capital of our banks. I agree that the 
private commercial banking system is under- 
capitalized. This is especially true if we re- 
gard the present level cf prices as a rather 
permanent fixture within our economic 
structure for many years to come. The fact 
is that there is scarcely a commercial bank 
stock that is not selling in the open market 
today for less than the known book value of 
the stock. This presents a decided difficulty 
on the part of the banks in raising new capi- 
tal through their existing stockholders, and 
I might add that without prohibitive dilu- 
tion of the present stock, it is impossible to 
attract new owners into the industry. 

Ours is a great industrial empire that is 
capable of producing a vast amount of goods, 
an economy capable not only of supplying 
the wants and needs of one hundred and 
forty-cdd millions of its own citizens, but 
capable as well of shipping abroad, on 
balance, surplus production. This em- 
pire has been built by private funds; 
that is the only way we want it and the only 
way we should have it. I make that state- 
ment with all the force at my command, even 
though at one time I headed the largest lend- 
ing agency of the Government which came 
into being in an acute emergency, and which 
in my belief should function only in such 
a period. I am thoroughly confident that 
our corporate structure is in need of tre- 
mendous sums of equity capital if for no 
other purpose than to pay off private debt. 

With our Federal debt in excess of $250,000,- 
000,600 and the additional public debt (made 
up of States, cities, towns, and counties all 
over the land) totaling approximately $14,- 
000,000,000, with a tax load that gives promise 
of exceeding $40,000,000,000 for the Federal 
Government in the coming fiscal year, and 
upwards of an additional $11,000,000,000 for 
the support of our States and their subdivi- 
sions—we should not build up the private 
debt of the country unnecessarily, except as a 
temporary accommodation. There is an ex- 
ception in the case of the railroads and the 
public utilities, but as for the other business 
interests of the country, almost without ex- 
ception, capital should gradually evolve into 
preferred and common stock, preferably the 
latter. 

It is not only for the sake of our financial 
structure, public and private, that I make 
this point; it is because I am a firm believer 
in the rights and advantages of ownership 
on the part of all of our citizens, whether 
they be well off or of moderate means, 











There is a certain something, by way of 
better citizenship, that accrues to the Na- 
tion from the privilege of ownership. That 
is why it is the duty and responsibility of 
every public official and of the Congress to 
safeguard and protect the property rights 
and rights of ownership if enterprise as we 
know it is to endure. The pay-off is in the 
pleasure of living in freedom and liberty. 

We have Government agencies—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and other agencies of 
regulation such as the Federal Reserve 
Board—all of which I think go far enough 
in certain forms of regulation in the public 
interest. We are in an enormously expan- 
sionary period. We are dealing in astro- 
nomical sums. We have no past yardsticks 
with which to measure the future growth of 
this country. That is particularly true as 
we strive to improve the standard of living 
of our people. We must not harass the in- 
vestor and place unnecessary obstacles in the 
path of the free flow of investment funds 
from one market to another. Our primary 
interest is the private placement of the Fed- 
eral.debt at a rate of return which the Con- 
gress thinks is sound and within the bounds 
of the budget. Once this is accomplished 
other parts of the capital and money markets 
will fall in line. 

Our life insurance companies should lend 
the main support to this task, especially in 
the case of the long-term Government debt. 
The savings banks likewise should continue 
to filter their funds to the medium- and 
long-term Government indebtedness. Our 
commercial banking system is the logical 
chief buyer of short-term Government obli- 
gations. I want to see a broad active stock 
market reflecting our preeminent world po- 
sition. This statement does not imply a 
rising and falling market. I am not here to 
predict the course of values, The stock mar- 
ket is the best confidence barometer we 
have in this country. On the New York 
Stock Exchange, the largest open free-capi- 
tal market in the world, we have listed today 
almost 2,000,000,000 shares of the preferred 
and common stocks of 1,133 of our large, 
medium-sized, and relatively small-business 
establishments. These businesses employ 
millions of people at an investment of from 
$3,000 to $39,000 per employee. 

I am unalterably opposed to a capital levy 
in the form of the capital-gains tax. It is 
a definite barrier to the fluidity of funds. 
To press the point, income is one thing—it 
is the earning capacity or power of every 
individual to make money, either through 
his personal efforts, by his mind, his hands, 
or his accumulated resources; and beyond 
that income he must rightfully pay his just 
taxes to support his Government. Once the 
citizen has paid his just taxes on his current 
annual income and is able, after paying his 
honest debts, to lay aside a nickel, that 
nickel should not be taxed during his. life- 
time if he is prudent and fortunate enough 
to double or treble it. 

We must follow a policy of encouraging 
the broadening of the base of wealth of the 
country from which income springs. Tax 
the income, not the savings or principal, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the individual. ive him 
that much-needed tool to work with, for it 
is in the interest of every laboring man in this 
country that we save and that we put our 
savings to work productively. I want to see 
the capital gains tax reduced by this Con- 
gress in the coming several weeks, should the 
Congress enact a second tax bill, from the 
maximum rate of 25 percent to 12% percent. 
I want to see margin requirements, or the 
privilege of an investor to borrow on the 
common stocks representing his ownership 
in American industry, reduced from 75 to 50 
percent, provided the banker or lending 
agency will give him the 50 percent. The 75- 
percent margin requirement, is really 400 
percent, for today you can only borrow $2,- 
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500 on $10,000 of collateral—and it is 
thoroughly unsound. 

For the life of me I cannot understand why 
it isn’t a better practice to have several 
thousands, in fact, maybe several hundred 
thousands, owing the banks $1,000,000,000, 
if you please, secured by $2,000,000,000 of 
common stock or ownership in American in- 
dustry than to drive the companies who are 
ultimately the beneficiaries of the $1,000,- 
000,000 into the insurance companies or the 
banks to borrow. In one case we have a dis- 
tributed risk, while the other is bound to be 
more concentrated. In one breath, our Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities state that the com- 
mon-stock market is the healthiest spot in 
the economy, indicating that our common 
stocks are worth what they are selling for, 
and yet with no rhyme or reason, they stipu- 
late that you cannot borrow more than 25 
percent on your collateral at a time when no 
money to speak of is being borrowed on com- 
mon stocks. 

These two recommendations which I so 
heartily endorse will lend fluidity, continuity 
and orderliness to our markets. They will 
lend support in periods of weakness and Iam 
confident will invite the sale of securities 
when they are in short supply or are being 
bid up in price in a moment of overenthusi- 
asm. 

The capital gains taxes of the Internal 
Revenue Code are not regarded as revenue- 
producing features of the tax structure. Al- 
though capital gains taxes produced various 
amounts of income, ranging from $2,000,000 
in 1941 to three hundred-odd million dollars 
in an active year such as 1945, I do not be- 
lieve they produced any revenue to speak of 
in 1947. If the Congress will adopt the 1214- 
percent rate instead of 25 percent, I think 
the lower rates will actually increase revenues 
in the coming fiscal year. Certainly we 
should get behind a proposal that is thor- 
oughly sound in the first place and that in 
the second place will gain us some revenues 
at a time when the Federal budget is 
threatened with being unbalanced. 

I am enough of an optimist and enough 
of a believer in the fundamentals of democ- 
racy to hold that lack of understanding of 
and sympathy with the capital markets and 
their problems are not on the main road of 
American thinking but a detour. I am con- 
vinced that if our course is just—-and this I 
believe fully and profoundly—we can carry 
our message successfully to the public and 
our representatives in government. We can 
be strong in our cause and vigorous in our 
efforts because we are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to serve ourselves and our 
country at the same time. 


a  —————— 


Labor Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RrecorpD an address I de- 
livered before the convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers at At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 14, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Chairman Pororskxy. We are privileged this 
morning to have with us one of our country’s 
great statesmen. We have been speaking a 
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great deal at this convention about the 
Eightieth Congress and its contemptuous dis- 
regard of the needs of the masses of the 
people of our country. 

I want you to know—all of you do know— 
that there are some exceptions in the 
Eightieth Congress. Yesterday you heard the 
gallant voice of a Congresswoman, a woman 
who has carried on the fight for the people in 
the House of Representatives. This morning 
you will hear the voice of a Senator who has 
fought consistently against the Taft-Hartley 
bill, who has fought for the people on every 
occasion, who has championed our own mini- 
mum-wage law, and who is fight t 
any effort of Senator BALL, Senator T 
their cohorts to deprive the country of the 
progressive legislation adopted under Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

So, my friends, it is a great honor and 
privilege for me this morning to present 
you a distinguished orator, a great statesman, 
a valiant crusader for the rights of the com- 
mon people. 

I know that you have the highest regard 
for this man. I heard him address the 
convention last year, and he took it by storm. 
I told him then that what he had to s 
a great lesson in civics, in Americani 
I am very happy that he has acce 
vitation to appear before the ¢ 
Convention and give us his views on domestic 
and foreign affairs. I shall not restrict him 
as to what he wishes to say; we shall be privi- 
leged to hear him. 

I do want to say to you, Senator PrEpper, 
in welcoming you to the Amalgamated, that 
you are speaking our language, the language 
of the common people of our great country. 

Delegates, it gives me pleasure to present to 
you a great liberal, a great crusader, a great 
statesman, Senator Pepper, of Florida. 

Senator Preprer. Mr. President, officers and 
delegates, members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, my fellow 
countrymen: 

The philosophy of Emerson teaches us 
that an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man. No one thinks of the 
Amalgamated without revering the memory 
of one of the greatest of Americans, Sidney 
Hillman. And humbly, and out of the depths 
of my heart, I salute this morni 
memory, the work and the union, and above 
all, the great widow of Sidney Hillman. 

I am honored to come into your company 
and to receive the inspiration which comes 
from association with a body of men and 
women who, with all their hearts, believe 
in and practice democracy. 

There never was a greater demand than 
there is today for the mobilization of the 
forces of democracy to preserve peace and 
to promote the prosperity and to preserve 
the welfare of the people of all the world 

We have not yet even made peace before 
we are finding ourselves again prepari for 
war. A world that has been broken by the 
greatest struggle in history is threatened 
with a repetition of one greater stil The 
weapons, even t ; ime as sin¢ 
the end of fighting hostility, has increased 
immeasurably in terror and in « tive 
power, and the mobilized might of t world 
becomes ever more threat 
passing day. 

And even here, in rich Ameri W l 
have a great part of the Nation, to tl 
words of that great leader of democ ve 
s0 vividly in our memories, “I1l-clad 
and ill-housed.” 

And we see America today, the ho 
progress and peace on earth, itself i 
dead grip of reaction and selfishne:s when 
monopoly rises higher and higher 
rogance and the profiteer mounts to a yet 
loftier and loftier place of power and 
in all America’s economic life. 

I declare to you also that befor: 
save democracy in the world, we have got 
to be sure that we pr ce del rac} 
America. 
















in so short a 
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And today, what do we find? We find that 
instead of labor being strengthened that it 
might fight the cause of working men and 
women everywhere, this group in power has 
done ‘everything in its capacity to strangle 
the effectiveness of every labor union. 

The purpose and design of the Taft-Hartley 
bill, as you well know, was not to remove 
any wrongs that might have crept into labor 
poelicy, but to strangle the whole effective- 


ness of the labor movement and to beat 
wages down, so that the profiteer could profit 
more, when he was making the greatest 


prcefits in the Nation’s peacetime history. 

And today living costs rise higher and 
hicher, living levels fall lower and lower, 
while the Congress refuses to give aid to 
preserve an American standard of living to 
the American housewife and robs the labor 
union of its power to give, through effective 
collective bargaining, that security that the 
worker and the home in America are entitled 
to enjoy. 

I would suppose that labor, all over Amer- 
ica—and I apply that to unorganized as well 
as to organized labor—would be asking these 
gentlemen who are candidates for the Presi- 
dency, on any ticket, ““How do you feel about 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law?” 

You cannot go wrong in making that the 
criterion on whether they are the friend or 
the enemy of the working men and women 
of America, because the Taft-Hartley law is 
the enemy of every man and woman who 
works in all this land. 

nd the moral atmosphere of Washington 
today, instead of being humanitarian, is self- 
ish. Washington is the sanctuary and the 
happy hunting ground of the sinister in- 
terests who want what they can get from the 
American economy. 

Until we change the whole moral climate 
of Washington we will never start forward 
again along that path on which we were so 
gallantly and so gloriously led by the greatest 
Democrat of our time, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. ; 

What happened in the Taft-Hartley bill is 
carried over into other issues that come be- 
fore the Congress. For example, we have 
been struggling to get a minimum-wage law. 
We had one, you remember, enacted in 1938— 
a minimum wage of 25 cents an hour. That 
got up to 40 cents an hour in 1942 or 1943. 

We have been trying to move forward on 
that front. But we have been stymied and 
strangled, and now a gentleman, who stands 
in the door, and at the gate, to stop all labor 
progress in America, it seems, as chairman 
of a committee in the Senate in holding hear- 
ings upon this minimum-wage legislation, 
proposes to set the scale at 65 cents an hour, 
but to make that the vehicle to put every 
strangling provision that he can into the 
existing law. 

So there is not very much encouragement 
that we are to get in the immediate future 
the kind of a minimum-wage law that the 
working people of this country are entitled to 
enjoy. Certainly, 75 cents an hour, if not a 
dollar, should be the minimum in the law of 
the land. 

And in addition to trying to keep the 
amount down, today we are accosted by every 
lobby group to take out somebody who is al- 
ready covered, to diminish instead of to 
broaden the coverage even of the law we have. 

That applies to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; it applies to the minimum-wage 
law and many other fields. The whole trend 
in Congress is backward instead of forward 
in terms of human progress and the promo- 
tion of the general welfare. 

We have been trying, as you know, to get 
a housing bill enacted down there. We 
finally got one through the Senate. It is 
now stymied in the House. Every subterfuge 
has been resorted to, to prevent its passage 
over there. The real-estate lobby and the 
rent profiteers seem to have had the major 
voice in the councils of the Congress. 

Nothing but the indignation and the 


united demand of the American people offers 


any hope whatever that there will be for 
the welfare and the sanctuary of the Amer- 
ican family a decent home. 

Well, you know we have also been trying 
to pass some health legislation. They raise 
a mighty, angry howl if a few hours are lost 
by strike. But few are willing to acknowl- 
edge the 600,000,006 man-days a year which 
are lost by illness and by preventable 
accidents. 

The American family does want security 
against medical costs it cannot meet. 

I have seen rural mothers in Florida, with 
their dead children in their arms stiffening 
as they sat in the lobbies and vestibules of 
hospitals which would not permit them to 
enter. Yet we who seek to find means by 
which they can let decent medical and hos- 
pital care are called by some undesirable 
and odious name. 

We have been trying (and you have been 
magnificent in this field), to make it pos- 
sible for every working man and woman, 
every average citizen to budget his medical 
costs by paying like he does for social secu- 
rity, contributing into a fund out of which 
will be provided the medical, the hospital, 
the clinical, the nursing, the dental service 
that all the people of America require to 
prolong their lives and to preserve their 
health. 

But there again, we are paying in dead 
and in ill for what we do not do in our 
demands upon the leaders of the American 
Congress. 

And you Know we, as I said, have been 
trying to get added research funds. I fa- 
vored mcst of the foreign aid program. I 
did support ERP. Five and more billion dol- 
lars may be well spent in helping Western 
Europe and in preserving democracy and 
human dignity, and in providing gocd cus- 
tomers for America’s producers. 

But it seems to me a rather niggardly 
comparison for 5,000,009,000 and more dollars 
in 1 year to go for even so laudable a pur- 
pose when we are Only able to get $1,000,- 
000,C00 for research against all heart diseases, 
which kill one out of three and struck down 
your great leader when he was never needed 
more, or only $14,000,000 for research against 
cancer, which strikes down one out of eight. 

And I have thought it was a little incon- 
sistent and contradictory for five and more 
billion dollars to be granted to Western 
Europe, deserving as it is, but for those who 
obtained these billions in Congress to quibble 
and deny more than $15,000,000 up until 
a few weeks ago, to satisfy the challenge 
and the demand of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Organization to feed 20,000,000 hungry 
children hobbling across the broken world 
today, seeking something to eat. 

Today, while we are extolling civil liberties 
to all the peoples in other parts of the world, 
while we are speaking about human dignity 
and the fact that every mortal man has a 
part of the divine soul in him, that he is 
made in the image of one Almighty God 
Jehovah, sovereign American States de- 
mand the unrestricted right to perpetuate 
wrong to enslave and to lower the dignity 
of many millions of American citizens. And 
they even say that they can’t fight together, 
they can’t even die in the same trench, side 
by side if the color of their skins are differ- 
ent. 

While we are talking about the freedoms 
which we hope to give to all men—and God 
speed the effort that is our destiny—day 
after day in the American Congress ingen- 
ious minds are trying to find some way to 
strike down the freedoms of the native-born 
or the naturalized American citizens, and 
today intimidation stalks across the Amer- 
ican stage against any man who doesn't 
happen to agree with the majority. 

My fellow citizens, in a democracy you 
have got a right to make a fool out of your- 
self. 

You have got a right to be wrong. 
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Who are these arbiters who have the pre- 
sumption and the presumptiveness to lay 
down infallible standards that they would 
claim the approval of the Deity for? 

I am not afraid for America, I am not 
afraid of this country being overrun by any- 
body, so long as we have a citizenry that has 
a stake in this sacred soil, a citizenry that 
has something to fight for, a place to work, a 
place to live, neighbors with whom to visit, 
a church in which to worship, unions in 
which to gather to fight the cause to which 
labor is dedicated. And I don’t want to 
stifle and strike down even extremists from 
the expression of their opinions and the 
enjoyment of civil liberties. I don’t want 
to censor what they write, even in a corpo- 
ration newspaper, and I am glad that a Fed- 
eral judge has had the courage to strike 
down that vicious attempt to censor what 
was published about a political candidate or 
party in a labor newspaper. 

My fellow Americans, I do not ascribe to 
Mr. Munpr or anybody else the right to set 
a standard of my patriotism or my fidelity 
to the glorious ideals of our country, our 
Constitution, and our flag. 

Today intolerance and bigotry and one 
form of totalitarianism or another really do 
threaten us. Yet we must not, even in the 
face of danger, allow our judgment and rea- 
son to be dethroned and our allegiance to 
a higher fidelity and patriotism to be im- 
paired by these petty figures who would be 
Paul Reveres screaming their various alarms. 

America was pretty safe before any of 
them came along, and America would be 
strong if all of them disappeared. 

I think these great civil issues are mat- 
ters about which, naturally, a group like 
yours is mightily concerned. I want every 
worker to see the wisdom of associating him- 
self or herself with an organized-labor move- 
ment somewhere. I was so delighted when 
I got off the train and was met by several 
members of your Amalgamated in Florida. 
God progress your Cause. I want to see you 
get more members. I am glad to have the 
honor of seeing the southern delegation. I 
am so glad you are here. 

Continue to grow as rapidly as you can. 
I will help you in any way within my power. 
This thing democracy is the salvation of 
the world. I believe it with all my heart. 
But we've got to let the light of democracy 
in to many peoples of this earth who have 
never seen it and who have never known 
it. Through countless dark centuries peo- 
ple have lived a miserable, wretched exist- 
ence under one form of tyranny or another. 
It was either an oppressive landlord, or an 
exploiting employer, or a tyrannical king or 
potentate. They never knew what it was 
to live like men, to walk the face of God's 
earth as if they were made in His great 
image. They sense that we live as we do, 
somehow, many of them, through curtains 
and through dark media; they have divined 
it with that intuitive sense that the people 
seem everywhere to possess. How many 
parts of the earth have witnessed that glo- 
rious struggle to break these shackles and 
move forward like freemen into the sunlight 
of a new life and liberty? 

America cannot be too careful that she 
does not throw her great might across the 
path of that progress. America must be 
reflected and interpreted to those people as 
it is. I have been a little disturbed at what 
appeared to be the impression in Government 
circles that, in order to speak for America, 
you had to be several kinds of a millionaire. 
You couldn’t be a diplomat, you couldn't be 
an Ambassador, you couldn’t deal with the 
problems of the world unless you had money 
back of you; not only did you have to be a 
millionaire, but your father had to have been 
a millionaire before you, and your grand- 
father before him. 

I still want to see America’s Foreign Serv- 
ice, every aspect of it, open to every compe- 








tent, capable American man and woman. I 
want to see the statesmen of labor, who 
have proved their right in the American 
forum, consulted upon these great issues, 
given an opportunity to translate America to 
these people in all parts of the world. 

I will tell you, a good labor representative 
who knows democracy from the ground up 
and lives with people who are the people 
could do more to give assurance to the work- 
ingemen and women in other parts of the 
world of the real America that is speaking 
through these programs than a dozen of these 
striped-breeched, frock-tailed diplomats. 

I will give you my solemn opinion: I don’t 
believe that communism or fascism or any 
other kind of totalitarianism can stand up 
in any country of the world against the 
practice of democracy. But the question ts 
voing to be soon, whether those governments 
that we are helping over there take the aid 
we provide down to the people; whether they 
demonstrate in their domestic policies that 
they believe in democracy; or whether it is 
stolen by the corrupt or whether it is taken 
by those who have the opportunity for privi- 
lege in their land. 

I believe today in China that if the Na- 
tional Government, or if a government would 
put into effect a decent land policy and give 
economic hope and political liberty to the 
people of China, they could drive out com- 
munism quicker than a hundred armies. 

plause.]| The same thing applies to Italy. 
I doubt if there is a more indulgent or more 
luxury-loving or more idle aristocracy in the 
rid than is today centered in some of the 
ite villas and palaces of Rome, while 
many Italian citizens struggle for a piece of 
bread. Yes; let us help Italy to the limit. 
There is no more deserving people, no finer 
citizenry, but let us say to that Government, 
We want to see you practice democracy at 
home in your domestic policy.” 

But, my friends, I say it, not in a partisan 
vein, can men who never voted for labor 
in the United States Senate or House, men 
who never sympathized with the ill, men 
whose hearts never went out to the poorly 
clad or the shabbily housed, men who have 
always been the spokesmen of big business, 
of little, men whose whole political 
careers have been dedicated to the service of 
monopoly, not free enterprise, with the best 
of intentions and the greatest of exertions— 
can those men interpret and put into effect 
democratic policy to the peoples of the world? 

I believe that prosperity and peace begin 
in America. I believe the kind of a world 
we have will largely be the image of the 
sort of America we are. I say, if America 
again is to rise to the great moral leader- 
ship that made us such a human champion 
in the glorious days of Franklin Roosevelt, 
we must first purify the streams of Amer- 
ican political and economic life; that we 
practice before God and man in America, 
the sort of democracy that we preach to 
others. 

There has been much obstruction in world 
affairs. I don’t see, however, that there is 
any reason for apology or embarrassment if 
our Government is disclosed to have been 
making friendly overtures to any people any- 
where to spare the human race the torture 
and the horror of war. Of course, we want 
peace, and we aren’t ashamed of wanting 
peace. Many of you have a vacant place in 
your home and in your heart for a boy who 
didn’t come back from the other war, and 
you would have more another time. 

We need every bit of material and all the 
labor we have to build a greater America, 
and we must constantly strive for under- 
standing and for peace—without appease- 
ment. I favor every military proposal that 
has been made as to the size of the Air 
Force, as to the size of the Navy, as to the 
size of the Army, and selective service with 
which to provide adequate forces, but I do 
not subscribe to fastening upon peacetime 
America the European system of compulsory 


never 
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military training for every high school boy. 

I favor this Nation following the policy 
that says to everybody, “You have the right 
to sell your ideas in the market places of 
the world. Nobody has a right to stop you 
from selling them there, but by the same 
token you do not have the right to enforce 
a sale upon anybody.” 

They tell us this is a revolutionary period. 
It is. Is America going to prove to be a 
decadent democracy, shorn of its ancient and 
erstwhile vitality, or is America going to 
prove that it is still fresh and consecrated 
to the old spirit, liberty, and the furtherance 
of the religion of democracy that we have 
inherited and that we practice at home? Are 
we still zealous to give to all men this 
democracy? Do we yet yearn to heal the 
hurt of their hearts, to stir within them 
new courage and inspiration? 

So I say to you, great army of American 
opinion and of American democracy that 
you are, the way is forward and not back- 
ward, upward and not downward. Let the 
amalgamated continue to lead the hosts of 
American democracy to a better world. 





Eagles’ Conference on Employment of 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, in 
collaboration with my eminent col- 
leagues, Senators AIKEN, HILL, McGrRATH, 
Morse, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
STEWART, MCFARLAND, FLANDERS, and Mc- 
Cartuy, I have introduced S. 2896, a bill 
to establish a Federal Commission on 
Services for the Physically Handicapped. 

We cannot doubt but that our Nation 
is becoming health-minded. Almost 
every week we note conferences, cover- 
ing various phases of this vital program. 
But there is still a lack of specific plans, 
in blueprint form, to point the way of 
how best to do the job of ~estoring our 
millions of handicapped people so that 
they may take their places as wage earn- 
ers. I believe this bill provides the means 
for Congress to enact such a measure, at 
once economic and humanitarian in its 
effect. 

Recently, I delivered an address before 
the Eagles’ Conference on Employment 
of Handicapped, a splendid meeting at- 
tended by representatives of industry, 
business, labor, and other organizations, 
sponsored by the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Aerie No. 0137, under leadership 
of Mr. Robert W. Hansen, former grand 
worthy president, FOE, and now editor, 
Eagles’ publications. 

This great fraternity, which has spon- 
sored sO many measures, now part of 
our national program of social benefits, 
is squarely behind legislation for the 
handicapped. In my address to them, I 
endeavored to afford an outline of the 
present situation as affecting our handi- 
capped citizens, and, as a part of my re- 
marks, I am including that address. 

Because of the necessity for broaden- 
ing the scope of public understanding as 
to the purposes of S. 2896, I ask that it, 
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also, be inserted, as a part of my re- 
marks, along with an explanatory state- 
ment by Mr. Paul A. Strachan, president, 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1376 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, BEFORE 
EAGLES’ CONFERENCE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 


HANDICAPPED, MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 


28, 1948 
Mr. Chairman, prefatory to my address, I 
wish to say that the people of this country 


owe a great deal to the tireless efforts of 
Paul A. Strachan. When he became physi- 
cally handicapped he probably wcu!d have 
died had he been an ordinary person—in fact, 
he did die, almost. He practically died and 
the doctors still don’t know how he pulled 


through. He can't be beat. 

I don’t deserve any praise for introducing 
the previous bill, H. R. 5206. Paul wrote the 
bill. He would have worried me to death if 
I hadn't introduced it. He has a bulldog 
tenacity in fighting for the things he believes 
in, and for the physically handicapped 

He is sitting here, beside me, and hasn't 
heard a word I have said. But you have. 
And I hope you will remember 

More than 2 years after VJ-day our coun- 
try is economically sound and employment 
stands at the highest level in all our history. 
Despite that latter fact it is distressing to 
note that there is still much discrimination 
against employment of cur physically handi- 
Capped citizens, both military and civil. 

We must face the appalling fact that for 
some years prior to World War II there had 
been an annual average of something like 
800,000 citizens disabled in industry and agri- 
culture alone, of whom only 
15,000 had been rehabilitated through gov- 
ernmental activities and another 15,000 by 
industry each year, leaving an army of 770,000 
on the human scrap pile. 

Today, disregarding entirely the military 
disabled coming out of World War II, reports 
for 1946 show that well over 2,000,000 workers 
were totally or partially disabled, with 16,500 
killed. Preliminary estimates for 1 
cate an equal, or even greater numbe 
shows that the annual toll of workers 
abled in American industry equ: the num- 
ber of disabled veterans from four full years 
of fighting. 

Further reports show that 43,000 
were lost by American workers in 1946 from 
industrial accidents, reducing their income 
by $1,500,000,000. This would provide jobs 
for 142,000 people for an entire year. 

The cumulative effect in future years from 
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accidents in 1946 alone would total 230,- 
000,000 days, sufficient to provide a full year's 
work for 765,000 men and women. This takes 


into account the life expectancy of the 16,500 
who were killed, the 1,800 with permanent 
total disabilities, and the 92,400 with perma- 


nent partial disabilities, such as lost legs, 
hands, fingers, eyes, etc. 
That all this has been costly, no one can 


deny. In citing the above, the human side 
of the picture, I have not taken intoc 
eration the tremendous sum of $2,000,000,000, 
and more, which industry paid out as its part 
of the cost of these same accidents. 

This, then, is a many-sided problem. On 
one hand, we must continually strive to per- 
fect safety methods, to obviate accidents; 
stimulate preventive medicine, etc., to elim- 
inate, so far as possible, diseases, while at the 
the same time we make every effort to assist 
those who have been injured or diseased to 
recover, and to assume their rightful places 
as citizens of this great Nation. 

As we read history, we know that each ace 
produces its own quota of handicapped. We 
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must recognize that fact and prepare accord- 
ingly. 

While men have known of these matters 
for generations past, it is a sad commentary 
that they have not united, as they should, 
to take bold, drastic action to meet this prob- 
lem. What has been done, in the public do- 

nain, has been done largely by organizations 
uch as yours, fired by patriotic zeal to aid 
their fellow citizens, and to stamp out human 
misery and want wherever it is found in our 
Nation. 

Of course, in the main, the chief people 
concerned are the workers themselves, and 
industry, as the employer. But there is a 
third party at interest, presumably striving 
to protect both workers and industry, and 
that is government—which, of course, also 
represents your interest. 

That brings us down to Federal and State 
laws and municipal ordinances, etc. It is 
my conviction that to accomplish a real job, 
the Federal Government must take the initi- 
ative in this matter, beneficial to all handi- 
capped in all States, and develop a program 
that will be inclusive of the several rem- 
edies leading to prevention of accidents suf- 
fered by workers from injury or disease re- 
sulting from their employment in industry. 

Unquestionably, “National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week” has done 
more to arouse the public interest in the 
handicapped than anything else done in 
all previous history. By putting the em- 
phasis on the economic aspects—where it 
belongs—we are, in pressing employment 
of handicapped, showing up, at the same 
time, all other phases of the matter. Cer- 
tainly, if a man or woman cannot work, 
because of disability, then the need of such 
persons for essential and remedial medical 
care; education and training, or retraining; 
vocational guidance, and ultimate selective 
placement in work wherein their disabilities 
are not a factor, is crystal clear. SoI firmly 
believe that stressing employment of handi- 
capped will have corollary benefits to the 
whole program, and, by all means, should 
be continued, even increased. 

In the war production record, we have 
ample proof that handicapped hitherto 
deemed unemployable were, in fact, nothing 
of the kind. When suitably placed, they 
held up their end well. The record speaks 
for itself: “Better absentee rate than non- 
handicapped. Equal production—and in 
some instances even better production vol- 
ume than nonhandicapped. Unquestioned 
loyalty to the job. And, best of all, they 
were found to be less susceptible to acci- 
dents than nonhandicapped.” 

The last is understandable. “A burned 
child dreads the fire.” Naturally, those al- 
ready disabled are careful not to sustain 
further disabilities, if possible. 

The Social Security Board's report of a 
few days ago cites the shocking fact that 
on the average working day, between two 
und two-and-a-half million workers are off 
the job because of sickness or other tempo- 
rary disability, and another 1,600,000 be- 
cause of disabilities lasting 6 months or 
longer. A total of 4,000,000. Translating 
that into other terms: Suppose 4,000,000 
workers were on strike every day—you can 
imagine what a public outcry there would be. 

So, we must grapple boldly with this prob- 
lem. We must implement, supplement, and 
complement the work of public and private 
agencies dealing with all phases of rehabili- 
tation and employment of handicapped. 

It is not a job for any one group. This is 
another time when the good old American 
spirit and team play can accomplish what 
single groups acting alone, or, individuals, 
cannot. 

I believe we should overhaul our Federal- 
State program. Two years ago, I introduced 
a bill to establish a Federal Commission for 
the Handicapped. This bill was written and 
militantly campaigned for by the Ameri- 


can Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and, among other groups, I was hon- 
ored, by having the support of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. 

Today, in the light of the great need, the 
bill, considerably revised, will soon be re- 
introduced, and I hope that the Eagles will 
give it the same support which they ac- 
corded the original measure. It will require 
the united strength of many organizations 
such as the Eagles, to secure enactment, and 
I feel that the Fraternal Order of Eagles, with 
its long and splendid record of achievements 
in the public-welfare field will be a valuable 
ally. 

The Eagles are entitled to much credit for 
having aroused interest in and for securing 
enactment of the old-age pension laws. They 
merit congratulations, for there is no ques- 
tion but that we owe our aged citizens a de- 
cent honorarium upon which they may live 
in comfort. 

In the present instance the FOE has a great 
opportunity for national leadership. Through 
its more than 1,500 aeries and 1,350,000 mem- 
bers it can spur the public from its apathy 
and arouse it to positive action. It can sum- 
mon to its aid the employing groups through 
community institutes. 

Business and the public, once they realize 
the terrific drain upon our Nation's re- 
sources, both economic and human, in per- 
mitting a condition to continue, fester, and 
grow worse, should have no hesitancy, now 
that the real facts are becoming known, to 
spend money to do this job. When we re- 
flect that to keep a human being in idle- 
ness, who may be willing and anxious to 
work, but cannot, because of lack of means 
to repair an injury or cure a disease, such 
idleness is more expensive than actual re- 
habilitation. We know that today with the 
high costs of living, food, shelter, medicines, 
etc., would require at least $1,200 a year, to 
keep such a person on public assistance or 
charity basis, whereas if we could spend, say 
$500 to $600, we could put that person into 
working condition. At the same time we 
would take the load off the backs of his or her 
family, community, State, and Nation, and 
thereafter, that person would be a contribu- 
tor to the general welfare and be a taxpayer, 
instead of a tax eater. That, to me, is sound 
American common sense. 





S. 2896 


A bill to establish a Federal commission on 
services for the physically handicapped, to 
define its duties, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
created and established an agency of the 
United States, to be known as the Federal 
Commission on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped, which shall administer the 
provisions of this act, and all activities out- 
lined under the following titles: 


TITLE I. PURPOSES 


Sec. 1. The purposes of this act, in further- 
ance of the general welfare and security of 
the United States, are (a) to provide for 
maximum extension of medical services, edu- 
cation and training, vocational guidance, and 
full employment opportunities to citizens 
handicapped by physical or mental disabil- 
ity; (b) to provide for a more effective co- 
ordination of the functions of the Federal 
Government relating to the rehabilitation 
and employment of the handicapped; (c) to 
provide for cooperative enterprises for the 
handicapped; (d) to provide financial grants 
to handicapped who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled; (e) to provide educational 
grants to handicapped who require home or 
special training; (f) to establish an Advisory 
Council on Affairs of the Handicapped; (g) to 
establish a Federal Interagency Committee 
on Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
Handicapped; (h) to establish a National 
Commission on Employment of Handicapped, 
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composed of organizations and individuals 
outside of Government, to encourage em- 
ployment of handicapped; (i) to establish a 
Division for Handicapped in the United 
States Civil Service Commission; (j) to pro- 
vide for safety and sanitary engineers to 
assist in eliminating and preventing acci- 
dents and conditions tending to promote 
disease in Federal buildings; (k) to provide 
for reports on the handicapped from the 
Dnited States Public Health Service and the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and for other 
purposes, 
TITLE II. ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 201. The Federal Commission on Serv- 
ices for the Physically Handicapped (here- 
after termed the Commission), shall be 
headed by an Administrator, who shall be 
appointed for a term of 4 years by the Presi- 
dent, by and with advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Administrator shall be paid 
a salary of $15,000 per annum, and, after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Affairs of the Handicapped (hereinafter de- 
scribed), is hereby authorized and directed 
to perform all duties, functions, and powers 
vested in him by this act. He shall have 
power to issue such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act, and to fix the pay of 
officials and employees in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
He may also employ such specialists and con- 
sultants as may be required, without refer- 
ence to civil-service laws. Whenever prac- 
ticable, persons appointed shall be drawn 
from otherwise qualified, but physically 
handicapped applicants. 

Sec. 202. The functions of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator relating to vocational 
rehabilitation, and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation are hereby transferred to the 
Commission, together with all funds, per- 
sonnel, and records. Hereafter, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation shall be abolished, 
and retitled Federal Commission on Services 
for the Physically Handicapped. The Com- 
mission shall administer the Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Acts heretofore ad- 
ministered by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, retaining the present personnel 
of that agency, and maintaining the present 
relation with the States, with such addi- 
tional functions as may be granted by this 
act. 

Sec. 203. There is hereby established an 
Advisory Council on Affairs of the Handi- 
capped, to be responsible to the Administra- 
tor in the formulation of administrative 
policies, and to advise him on any matters 
relating to promoting the purposes of this 
act. The council shall consist of nine mem- 
bers, who shall be selected by the Adminis- 
trator, as follows: Two to be chosen as repre- 
sentatives of the public; two, as representa- 
tives of employers; two, as representatives of 
bona fide labor organizations, and three who 
are, themselves, physically handicapped, 
from bona fide organizations of the phys- 
ically handicapped. The Administrator shall 
be ex officio chairman of the advisory council, 
which shall act in an advisory capacity to 
the Commission, and shall meet not less than 
twice yearly, or oftener, on call of the chair- 
man. Appointed members shall serve for a 
period of 3 years, and shall be paid traveling 
and other necessary expenses, and a per diem 
of $50 per day for each day of actual service. 

Sec. 204. There is hereby established a 


Federal Interagency Committee on Re- 
habilitation and Employment of Handi- 
capped, which shall comprise qualified 


representatives to be chosen by the heads 
of all Federal departments or agencies which 
now, or in future may have a substantial 
and significant participation in activities 
dealing with problems of the handicapped. 

Sec. 204 (a). The Administrator shall serve 
as chairman of the Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee; shall prepare agendas therefor, and 
shall effectuate, insofar as may be possible, 











the programs and policies developed by the 
committee. 

Src. 204 (b). The purpose of this com- 
mittee shall be to effect more economical 
and efficient methods for the administration 
of activities relating to the handicapped, 
and to coordinate functions including devel- 
opment, through research, advanced programs 
for the blind, deaf, hard of hearing, cardiacs, 
tuberculous, arthritics, epileptics, poliomye- 
litics, cerebral palsied, amputees, diabetics, 
and any other large or distinct group of 
handicapped to— 

(2) Collect, tabulate, and make public 
statistics pertaining to the physically handi- 
capped. ' 

(3) Ascertain what fields of employment 
are available to the physically handicapped 
and make such information public at least 
once yearly. 

(4) Acquaint employers in private industry 
with the special capabilities of the physically 
handicapped, and encourage their employ- 
ment, where feasible and practicable, on an 
equal footing with the nonhandicapped. 

(5) To cooperate with public and private 
agencies, organizations, and individuals, in 
the medical and vocational rehabilitation 
and placement in suitable employment of 
handicapped persons. 

Sec. 205. There is hereby established a 
National Commission on Employment of 
Handicapped, to consist of organizations and 
individuals outside of the Federal Govern- 
ment, representing industry, business, labor, 
veterans, farm, women, welfare, educational, 
civie, religious, fraternal, scientific, and pro- 
fessional, and other groups and individuals, 
which, upon invitation of the Administrator, 
acting for the President of the United States, 
may voluntarily cooperate, on a year round 
basis, in advancing employment of handi- 
capped. 

Sec. 205 (a). This Commission shall have 
the right to establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure; designate, by proper election, its 
chairman and other Officers, and the small 
staff required to carry on its work, as well as 
quarters, equipment, etc., shall be furnished 
by the Administrator. 

Sec. 205 (b), The sum of $250,900, or such 
part as may be necessary, is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, each year, out of the 
Treasury, from moneys not otherwise appro- 
priated, to carry on the work of this Commis- 
sion on Employment of the Handicapped, 
and all funds shall be cleared through the 
Administrator of the Federal Commission on 
Services for the Physically Handicapped, 
upon proper certification by the duly elected 
head of the National Commission for Em- 
ployment of Handicapped. 


TITLE III. COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 301. The sum of $10,000,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1949, and $#5,000,- 
000 annually for each of the 5 years there- 
after, for establishing and maintaining 
special industries for physically handicapped 
persons. 

Sec. 302. Out of the foregoing sums the 
Commission is authorized and empowered to 
make loans, through its States’ agencies and 
affiliates, to persons, corporations, States, 
Territories, or subdivisions, or agencies 
thereof, or limited dividend organizations 
crganized under the laws of any State or 
Territory, for the purpose of financing work 
projects for physically handicapped persons, 
primarily drawn from the group termed 
“unfeasible for rehabilitation,” who require 
special conditions of employment and train- 
ing, such as is now afforded in a most limited 
way, by various so-called handicapped per- 
sons’ industries, sheltered workshops, and so 
forth. No single loan shall exceed $20,000, 
and not less than 25 percent in amount of 
all loans shall be granted in rural areas. 
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Sec. 303. Such loans shall be made on 
such terms and conditions as the Commis- 
sion shall determine; Provided, That all 
loans shall be self-liquidating in not to ex- 
ceed 25 years, and shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the average rate payable by 
the United States on its obligations, having 
maturity in 10 years or more, after the dates 
thereof, issued during the last preceding 
fiscal year in which any such obligations 
were issued, Provided, further, That no loans 
for the purchase, construction, enlargement, 
or operation of any plan shall be made with- 
out the consent of the State authority hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the premises, first being 
obtained. 

TITLE Iv. GRANTS TO TOTALLY DISABLED, 
UNFEASIBLE FOR REHABILITATION 


Sec. 401. Physically handicapped citizens 
of the United States who, upon application 
to the Commission, are certified by it as 
totally and permanently disabled and un- 
feasible for rehabilitation, and are without 
means of livelihood or support, shall be paid, 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Board, through appropriate 
State agencies, the sum of $60 per month, 
beginning with the month following that 
in which the Commission’s certification is 
filed with the Social Security Board. Receipt 
of such $60 per month from the Federal 
Government by such unfeasible persons shall 
not debar them from applying for, or re- 
ceiving benefits from other sources: Provided, 
That this section shall not include veterans 
who may be so provided for, under veterans’ 
benefits acts. 

Sec. 402. The Commission shall, through 
appropriate State agencies, at least once 
each year, make a thorough medical exami- 
nation of such unfeasible cases, and in event 
it is determined possible to rehabilitate any 
of them by any means, including new or ad- 
vanced developments in medical, surgical, or 
therapeutic sciences, upon such report and 
certification by the Commission, the 
monthly amount of $60 paid to such un- 
feasible cases, shall be discontinued and, in 
lieu thereof, the regular processes of rehabili- 
tation shall be applied to such unfeasible 
cases. 

Sec. 403. In event such unfeasible cases 
may be determined by the Commission as 
being potentially capable of rehabilitation, 
shall enter upon and pursue treatment or 
training designed to effect rehabilitation, 
and after treatment or training, fail to be- 
come able to care for themselves, or earn 
their own living, then, upon examination 
and certification by agents of the Commis- 
sion, the Social Security Board, through its 
State agencies, shall reenter such unfeasible 
cases upon its registers, and the monthly 
payment of $60 by the Board shall be im- 
mediately resumed. 

Src. 404. The Commission shall report to 
the President, and to Congress, each year, 
upon the number and type of unfeasible 
cases, and the disposition made thereof. 


TITLE V. EDUCATIONAL GRANTS FOR UNFEASIBLE 
CASES 


Sec. 501. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1949, and 
$2,000,000 annually, thereafter, and from 
the amounts hereunder appropriated, the 
Commission is authorized and empowered, 
through its State agencies, to make outright 
grants to local nonprofit educational groups, 
including special services to handicapped by 
local school boards, organized with the objec- 
tive of providing a means of teaching and 
training physically handicapped persons, 
commonly known as shut-ins, whose dis- 
abilities confine them to their homes, or 
beds. Grants shall be made pro rata on the 
basis of population: Provided, That not less 
than 25 percent of all grants in any fiscal 
year shall be made to groups located in rural 
areas, 
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TITLE VI. UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 601. There is hereby established in 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
a Division for the Physically Handicapped, 
with a Chief, and such staff as may be re- 
quired. It shall be the duty of the Division 
to deal with problems attendant upon the 
recruitment, examination, and appointment 
of physically handicapped applicants for em- 
ployment in the Federal Civil Service. It is 
declared to be the policy of the Congress 
that no citizen, otherwise qualified, shali be 
denied the right to examination and ap- 
pointment by reason of physical disability. 

Sec. 602. The expense of the operation and 
administration of the Division for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped shall hereafter be in- 
cluded in the regular appropriations for the 
Civil Service Commission. Such sums as 
may be necessary for the establishment and 
operation of the Division are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated. 


TITLE VII. AID TO THE BLIND 


Sec. 701. Operations under this act shall 
continue present aids to blind, through 
commissions, bureaus, or divisions for blind 
now established. Benefits now received by 
the blind shall not prejudice nor debar the 
blind from seeking or receiving such addi- 
tional benefits as may be made available 
under this act, nor shall anything in this act 
be construed as abolishing or limiting any 
benefits now received by the blind. 


TITLE VIII. SAFETY AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 


Sec. 801. The Commission is authorized to 
cooperate with all Federal agencies in devis- 
ing and arranging for prof safeguards to 
life and limb in public buildings, and elim- 
inating and preventing conditions therein 
tending to promote disease or cause injury. 
It may employ safety engineers and sanitary 
engineers as required, who may, with the 
consent of the agency having jurisdiction, 
inspect and report on any and all buildings 
used by the Federal Government. 

£Ec. 802. The Commission may also co- 
Operate with the American Institute of 
Architects and other interested groups and 
individuals, with a view to having public and 
other buildings constructed or remodeled 
with ramps, in addition to stairs and/or ele- 
vators, and with railings to facilitate the free 
and safe movement of lame and crippled 
persons, when designing and operating public 
and other buildings, institutions, parks, and 
conveyances. 

TITLE IX. UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICE 

Sec. 901. The Public Health Service shall, 
through its field offices, report to the local 
agents of the Commission, as soon as possible 
after the effective date of this act, once 
monthly, the names, addresses, and other 
pertinent information, of citizens who, by 
reason of physical disablement, are in need 
of services to be afforded by the United States, 
under the terme of this act. 


TITLE X. UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINIS 


Sec. 1001. The United States Bureau of 
Mines shall, through its field offices, report to 
the local agents of the Commission, as soon 
as possible after the effective date of this 
act, once monthly, the names, addresses, or 
other pertinent information of all those who 
may be disabled by accidents or disease in- 
curred in or around the mines, as soon as 
practicable after such accidents or diseases 
occur. 

TITLE XI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1101. The term “States,” as used in 
this act, means the States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, or the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 1102. For the purpose of administering 
this act and for the purpose of making the 
investigations, studies, publications, and re- 
ports herein provided for, including cost of 
personal service in the District of Columbia, 
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and elsewhere; stenographic recording and 
translating service (by contract, if deemed 
necessary), without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes; traveling expenses by 
attendance at meetings when specifically au- 
thorized by the Administrator; supplies and 
equipment, purchase and exchange of medi- 
cal and reference books, directories, periodi- 
cals, newspapers and press clippings; pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; print- 
ing and binding (in addition to that other- 
wise provided by law), and for all other nec- 
essary expenses in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as the Congress may determine to be neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 1103. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply and the Government shall not be 
liable for claims in the cases of persons who 
are well provided for, financially, by such as— 

(1) Recovery of large amounts on suits for 
damages, in personal injury cases. 

(2) Payment of special compensation for 
injury or disease, covered by State laws (but 
not by present Federal laws). 

(3) Other conditions under which disabled 
persons are sufficiently provided for. 

Sec. 1104. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereto to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 1105. This act shall be known as the 
Federal Aid to the Physically Handicapped 
Act. 

Sec. 1106. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 1107. This act shall be effective 90 days 
after date of enactment. 


STATEMENT OF Paut A. STRACHAN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, INc., ON S. 2896—A BiLL To 
ESTABLISH A FEDERAL COMMISSION ON SERV- 
ICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The problems of our 28,000,000 handi- 
capped citizens, many of whom are seriously 
disabled, fully warrant establishment of a 
Federal Commission to function solely in 
their interest. Their acute, often distressing 
problems are special problems which can 
only be dealt with in a specialized way, by 
specialists. 

Administration of such an agency should 
be independent of other phases of Govern- 
ment activity because Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the public are entitled to know 
what is being done for the disabled; by whom 
it is being done; the cost, and the results. 
Today, agencies dealing with these matters 
are scattered widely; they have little or no 
coordination and there is bound to be dupli- 
cation of effort and consequent waste of 
time and taxpayers’ money, to say nothing 
of the fact that the present services, facil- 
ities, and personnel are wholly inadequate 
to the needs of the handicapped. 

As stated, requirements of our millions of 
handicapped are growing more acute each 
day, particularly those who are civilians, and 
they cannot be adequately dealt with on any 
other than a basis of special service. If 
the transportation interests are serviced in 
Government by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; banking interests by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and several other agencies; 
farmers and cattle raisers by the Department 
of Agriculture; working peor-e by the De- 
partment of Labor; veterans, by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; those of road build- 
ers and construction groups by the Federal 
Works Agency, and many other special groups 
having their interests represented by special 
services of the Federal Government, then, in 
justice and equity, to say nothing of con- 
servation of lives and human values, as 





well as strengthening the national security 


by improving the welfare of our people—the 
handicapped, who have few real champions, 
are fully entitled to a special agency in 
their own interest—properly manned by ex- 
perts, and equipped with facilities and means 
sufficient to do a real job, instead of merely 
scratching the surface, as is now the case. 

“Rehabilitation” is a meaningless term, 
because of the prevailing confusion as to the 
objectives it should accomplish. Therefore, 
to clarify and improve the understanding 
of the public, we propose changing the pres- 
ent Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
“The Federal Commission on Services for 
the Physically Handicapped” so that ail 
people, and especially the handicapped 
themselves—at least 75 percent of whom, 
today, don’t know what “Rehabilitation” 
means, after more than 20 years of effort 
to sell that name to them—will know exactly 
what the agency stands for, and what it is 
supposed to do. 

Such a Commission would be able to cope 
more successfully with the multiple require- 
ments of handicapped with any office or bu- 
reau. It should have independent powers, 
because it will deal with many subjects here- 
tofore not part of the rehabilitation concept, 
which are necessary if the job is to be done 
right. 

After 30 years’ observation, study, and 
practice in this field, we firmly believe pas- 
sage of this bill to be essential to the proper 
development of a program for the handi- 
capped. We feel that the Congress can thus 
express its long-publicized desire and intent 
to afford better services for the disabled and 
by so doing concentrate sufficient of the 
present activities under one head so that 


better administration and more economy will 


produce greater results. 

Obviously, Congress cannot be expected to 
be familiar with all details of a field which 
is now covered by some forty-odd Federal 
agencies, each of which has a part of the 
handicapped program. From time to time 
such agencies as are shown to be properly 
within its defined area could be integrated 
in the Commission until a well-proportioned 
whole is achieved. 

We stress that the Commission would pro- 
vide important and necessary services which 
are not now provided, and because of their 
lack make present operations of the program 
incomplete, awkward, and in many instances 
unworkable, all of which is a detriment to 
the Nation’s welfare and particularly the 
welfare of the millions of handicapped who 
require such services. 


TITLE I. PURPOSE 
This outlines the scope of the act. 
TITLE II. ORGANIZATION 


This outlines and defines the functions of 
the Commission and the administrator 
thereof. Under this title, it is pointed out 
that much of the present duplication and 
waste of effort and money could be elimi- 
nated because the prime objective here is 
to coordinate many functions now scattered 
through various agencies. Also, present 
agencies lack requisite powers to educate 
the public, particularly employers, as to the 
value of handicapped as workers, and this 
title confers such powers upon the proposed 
Commission. 

This title transfers the functions of the 
Federal Security Administrator relating to 
vocational rehabilitation and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to the proposed 
Commission, and henceforth all Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation acts shall operate under 
the Commission. The present staff of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation would be 
retained and the Federal-States relationship 
continue as under the present law. 

It establishes an Advisory Council on Af- 
fairs of the Handicapped, composed of ex- 
perts in this field, as a policy-developing unit, 
the need for which is very clear. 

It provides a base for, and outlines the 
functions of, the Federal Interagency Com- 
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mittee on Rehabilitation and Employment of 
Handicapped, as a coordinating body, to 
bring order out of the present chaotic situa- 
tion wherein approximately 40 agencies go in 
different directions at the same time. The 
proposed Commission is the logical place to 
coordinate such activities, and its composi- 
tion thus would, doubtless, be the means of 
effectuating greater efficiency and economy 
in the operations of the various agencies 
involved. 

It establishes a National Commission on 
Employment of Handicapped, to consist of 
representatives of national organizations and 
individuals outside of Government, to func- 
tion voluntarily, on & year-round basis, to 
encourage employment of handicapped. This 
would provide a necessary and logical base, 
for example, for the activities of the present 
President's Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, which has 
no present legal status, and which should, 
logically, be based in the Commission. Since 
the President’s Committee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week 
presently has no funds to project and expand 
educational campaigns to promote employ- 
ment of handicapped, this provides a rela- 
tively small sum for that purpose, 


TITLE III, COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


The Congress should remedy the present 
situation, wherein submarginal public assist- 
ance to handicapped does not provide them 
means to live, be treated, and trained so that 
they may earn their own living, and thus 
make substantial contributions to the na- 
tional economy, if possible to do so, by 
learning trades or occupations, under condi- 
tions wherein their handicap is not a factor, 
or, at least, is properly evaluated and pro- 
vided for. 

Sheltered workshops are not a new con- 
cept. They have proven of great value in 
many respects. Yet they are too limited in 
number, have inadequate facilities and 
means, and in many instances lack business 
management. They offer a practical solu- 
tion for the lack of training schools, as well 
as a means of affording income for otherwise 
capable but handicapped people, who have 
never had opportunity, especially when 
pitted against nonhandicapped in our rigid 
competitive employment system. 


TITLE Iv. GRANTS TO TOTALLY DISABLED, 
UNFEASIBLE FOR REHABILITATION 


It is estimated by the Social Security Board 
that there are conservatively 3,600,000 to- 
tally and permanently disabled people in the 
United States. These, for the most part, are 
termed “unemployable and nonfeasible for 
rehabilitation.” Many of them are bedfast or 
confined to wheel chairs, and a considerable 
number are destitute and wholly dependent 
upon an uncertain charity to sustain even 
the barest necessities of life. 

In the light of continued improvement in 
medicine, surgery, and therapeutics, as well 
as discovery and application of new drugs 
and new type cf treatments, it is reasonable 
to believe that many such cases rated un- 
feasible yesterday, or even today, may within 
a week, a month, or a year, or even longer, 
because of some new discovery become en- 
tirely feasible of rehabilitation. 

On the other hand, when only superficial 
medical examinations or treatment are given, 
as, no doubt, in many instances has been the 
case when the applicant is termed “unfeas- 
ible,” there is room for considerable margin 
of doubt, if not positive error, in such diag- 
nosis and no medical examination should be 
accepted that is not thorough in every re- 
spect, and such examinations should be given 
at reasonably frequent intervals as a means 
of proper determination in any case. 

The only practicable, just, and humane 
way to deal with this matter is, to see to it 
that such persons are afforded thorough diag- 
nosis by qualified physicians, and if the find- 











ings show such persons to be totally un- 
feasible for rehabilitation, then, if such per- 
sons are destitute, or wholly dependent upon 
others for livelihood, who, themselves, are 
unable to bear the expense of providing a 
living for such unfeasibles, then, such un- 
feasibles should be certified by the Commis- 
sion as being wholly unemployable, and pro- 
vided a Federal grant, the moderate sum of 
¢60 per month. 

Operations under this title would act as 
a double check, most effectively, and would 
reveal, over the long run, a more accurate 
picture of the so-called “shut ins”, and pro- 
vide for their needs, however meagerly, by 
recognizing the Federal obligation to them 
by a small grant—if they are disqualified for 
rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation agencies would have the re- 
sponsibility of periodically giving medical 
examinations to such unfeasible cases, so 
that the real objective would be carried out— 
“rehabilitation,” and not, “grant, or pen- 
sion,” unless the latter is absolutely neces- 
sary. But, as an alternative, there would 
be provided a means of meeting the fear of 
poverty, illness, the misery of being wholly 
dependent upon others who lack means, 
themselves, in the minds of destitute and 
totally disabled handicapped citizens. 

We urge upon the Congress the great need 
and desirability of approving this title. 


TITLE V. EDUCATIONAL GRANTS FOR UNFEASIBLE 
CASES 


Many handicapped, especially those in 
rural, sparsely settled areas, are denied access 
to educational facilities. In many cases, 
schools are located considerable distance 
from the homes of persons where, for ex- 
ample, there are handicapped children, and 
it is not practicable for such handicapped 
children, or even adults, to attend such 
schools. 

This title provides a modest beginning on 
development of a great and essential pro- 
gram, that of teaching the home-bound 
handicapped. In the case of the “Shut-Ins,” 
it would provide a godsend, indeed, as de- 
velopment of this program, within the next 
few years would, doubtless, bring all the 
latest and most scientific means of learning, 
right to the bedside, by radio, motion pic- 
tures, television, etc. 


TITLE VI. UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Growing requirements of civil service, 
dealing with physically handicapped people, 
necessitates establishing a regular division 
with the Civil Service Commission for that 
express purpose. The expense would be 
nominal; the effects far-reaching and bene- 
ficial, and operations under this title would 
implement the declaration of congressional 
policy, exemplified in H, R. 4236 (80th Cong. 
2d sess.) which provides that no handicapped 
person, otherwise qualified, shall be denied 
examination or appointment to positions for 
which they may be fitted. 


TITLE VII. AID TO THE BLIND 


This continues and expands present means 
of assistance and rehabilitation to the blind. 
It provides some additional means of train- 
ing, over the present set-up, of which blind 
may avail themselves, if they so desire. 


TITLE VIII. SAFETY AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 


This title provides for inspection services 
not now in general use, and which are needed, 
both from the standpoint of conserving the 
health of employees of the Government, and 
the public, using Government building, but, 
actually saving money for the Government 
by eliminating causes of accident and disease 
to Federal workers and others. 

There is little need to dwell upon this 
matter, because it is manifest that the Fed- 
eral Government should take steps immedi- 
ately, to prevent acident, or illness, in the 
erection and reconditioning of buildings, and 
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the equipping thereof, to provide such safe- 
guards as may be necessary, upon recom- 
mendation of qualified safety and sanitary 
engineers. 


TITLE IX. UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The United States Public Health Service 
already has physicians and surgeons cover- 
ing all parts of the United States. There is 
no good reason why such agents of USPHS 
should not, as a part of their administrative 
functions, inform the Commission as to those 
handicapped within their respective areas 
who would be eligible for services to be 
performed by the Commission. 

This is to eliminate much of the waste 
motion that now prevents speedy handling 
of cases, particularly in locating; having 
proper application made; processing and 
completing essential work on behalf of the 
rehabilitation of the individual. 

With but rare exceptions, diseases and 
accidents, leading to a physical handicap, 
are not static, but dynamic. They get bet- 
ter, or worse, as the case may be, but they 
should ke immediately treated, if the in- 
dividual is to have a fair chance of full 
recovery. Therefore, in this matter, the 
USPHS can play a very important role in 
getting a case into processing, without so 
much lost time. 


TITLE X. UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES 


Accidents and diseases due to working in 
mines, often cause great disasters and loss 
of life and property. It is matter of record 
that many accidents cause numbers of men 
tv lose the use of limbs; become paraplegics, 
amputees, victims of silicosis and consequent 
respiratory diseases, and so forth. 

Quick rehabilitation processes must be ap- 
plied, and since the Bureau of Mines already 
has a Health and Safety Service, it would 
be a comparatively simple matter for that 
Bureau to notify the Commission as to these 
accidents and disease epidemics, etc., so that 
prompt steps may be taken to treat the 
victims thereof. 

TITLE XI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

This title provides for the appropriations 
which may be necessary to operate the Com- 
mission; shows what types of persons would 
not be eligible for the benefits administered 
by the Commission, etc. 





Address of Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to include a speech made by 
the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, who 
was for many years a most valuable 
Member of this body but who is at pres- 
ent Comptroller General of the United 
States. Mr. ‘Warren delivered this 
speech on May 31, 1948, at New Bern, 
N. C., at which time a fine group of Coast 
Guard men were tendered a banquet in 
recognition of a heroic rescue performed 
by them off the coast of North Carolina. 
For many, many years the Coast Guard 
men throughout the Nation, and espe- 
cially those stationed on the coast of 
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North Carolina, have regarded Mr. War- 
ren as one of the best friends the service 
ever had. 

The speech follows: 


I appreciate so much the invitation to join 
you tonight to honor men of the Coast Guard, 
& very great service which will always be my 
favorite one. From my earliest boyhood and 
on through the years, I have visited every 
shore station on the coast of our State, have 
known those who manned them, and formed 
many lasting friendships, and have thrilled 
over their daring and their exploits. 

The Coast Guard, the oldest of all the 
services, looms high in the admiration and 
affection of North Carolinians. A dangerous 
and treacherous coast line brought the Coast 
Guard to us in the days of its infancy. It 
has been only in recent years that the in- 
ventive genius of man has contrived instru- 
ments such as the radio compass, radar, 
loran, and other inventions that has made 
sea travel less dangerous and at the same 
time has revolutionized the work of these 
ambassadors of mercy. 

On account of this and to our regret, many 
of our shore stations have been permanently 
decommissioned and are no longer even 
owned by the Government. This, in my 
opinion, has impaired the service, has left 
sections of the coast unprotected if an emer- 
gency should arise, and has created a morale 
situation by taking men far from their 
homes. After all, a contented and happy 
man in a station near his home is the one 
who will render the best service, and I hope 
the officials will again recognize this salutary 
policy as they did several years back 

Just this last winter I read of the station 
in Massachusetts that had not received a sea 
assistance call in 23 years. But one finally 
came, and over a score of men are living to- 
day because that station was there. As one 
who helped to fight the battles of the Coast 
Guard in other years, and whose afiection 
for it is deep-seated, I deplore the niggardly 
policy that has caused so many of these sta- 
tions on the Atlantic coast to be closed. They 
should be kept open to stand there like a 
policeman on his beat, ready for a call if one 
should come. 

I wish I could talk some about the activi- 
ties of the Coast Guard, its far-flung opera- 
tions, its Academy and its commissioned per- 
sonnel, its cutter service, its aids to naviga- 
tion, its iceberg and seal patrols, its air bases, 
its fine Commandant, and all the things the 
Coast Guard does in a day’s work. But to- 
night we are paying tribute to those in shore 
stations, to the enlisted personnel, to those 
who move about the little communities in 
which they are stationed, and who are looked 
up to and respected because they have earned 
it as representatives of a noble service. 

Looking over the list of those you honor 
tonight, I see names of men whose ancestors 
were always coast guardsmen. They were 
men who were born near the sea and who 
faced it with respect, but always unafraid. 
Read the log book of any station on the North 
Carolina coast and you will find in short 
and at times in simple and crude words hun- 
dreds of glorious epics of unexcelled heroism. 

It was old Capt. Bannister Midgett, that 
tough, rough old salt, who 75 years ago, 
launching his boats from the beach at Chica- 
macomico, with only the strong shoulders 
and the brawn of his men to move them 
through a raging sea, recorded in his log the 
next morning this cryptic entry: 

“We herd em, we seed em, and we went out 
and fetched em. No. saved, 63; No. lost, 0.” 

Not one word did it tell of the men who 
accomplished such a feat; not a word did it 
mention of their own suffering, nor was their 
heroism recorded. 

About 20 years ago I attended a large 
dinner such as this at Elizabeth City when 
medals and promotions were bestowed on 
groups who had made two notable rescues 
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of large numbers. The greates: commandant 
the Coast Guard has ever had, the friend and 
champion of the enlisted man, my own dear 
friend, the late Admiral R. R. Waesche, was 
there with many others to pay tribute to 
them. Many of you remember the late 
James Henry Garrish, of Ocracoke. Speeches 
had been made by all of the so-called nota- 
bles when finally Admiral Waesche said: 
“Let's hear from Captain Garrish just how 
it all happened.” We settled back in our 
seats prepared to hear a long and graphic 
story from the lips of a man who was there. 
He got up, straightened out his giant frame 
and sputtered: “Well, we went out and we 
brung them in.” And then he sat down. 
How well that illustrates the modesty and 
brave men and those who saved the crew of 
the Norfolk would undoubtedly tell their 
story in the same modest language. 

Semper paratus—always prepared, always 
ready, is their motto. It was old Capt. Pat 
Etherdige, that valiant officc: in charge of the 
Nags Head station of yester-year who con- 
tributed a priceless saying that has become a 
legend in Coast Guard history. A wreck was 
Cffshore in the deep of the night. Frantic 
signals were coming in from the stricken 
ship. It was asea in which only the stoutest 
boat could survive and only stout-hearted 
men could face. For a moment there was 
hesitation on the part of a newly married 
surfman who cried out: “Captain, none of 
us will ever come back.” Old Captain Pat, 
stern old long bearded man of the sea, with- 
out education, replied that he would read 
what the regulations had to say about such 
a situation. The story goes that when he 
opened the book it was upside down. “The 
regulations say,” said he, “when you get a 
call you must go out there. I can’t find 
where they say anything about how you are 
going to get back. Come on, men, and follow 
me.” And they went out and they brought 
back 32 human beings who were snatched 
from the jaws of death. 

World War I and World War II came to the 
shores of North Carolina with a tremendous 
impact. We witnessed the wanton destruc- 
tion of the lightship on Diamond Shoals by 
the submarines of the Kaiser. No history can 
ever tell of a greater story than that of the 
Mirlo, when Capt. John Allen Midgett and 
his men went through a wall of an ocean on 
fire and with an almost sublime daring ac- 
complished the impossible. None know 
better than most of this audience that from 
Nags Head to Beaufort Inlet the last war 
struck in all its fury and brutality and that 
deeds of valor and sacrifice were daily oc- 
currences. The wrecks of scores of our own 
merchant ships and many enemy submarines 
are silent reminders of how near this conflict 
came to our section. 

When, beginning with Guadalcanal and 
continuing on with Tarawa, Iwo Jima, Bou- 
gainville and Guam, the fate of ruthless 
Japan was being sealed, it was Coast Guard 
boys from coastal North Carolina, the sons, 
and grandsons and great-grandsons of those 
who made the Coast Guard great, trained for 
the purpose, who piloted the first waves to 
the beaches. Such has always been Coast 





Guard spirit. Such was the spirit in March 
1943 when one more marvelous rescue was 
ac i to the long list and 22 men of the 





motor vessel, Norfolk, were spared for their 
loved cnes. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, all hail to the 
Swans! . Bcgue Inlet, Cape Lockout and 
Fort Macon lifeboat stations, and their sturdy 
men, and all hail to the Coast Guard wherever 
they are operating, and in the words of the 
psalmist, all hail to: 


“They that go down to the sea in ships that 
do business in great waters: 

These see the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep.” 


Soil and Life Essay Program, Schools of 


Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I append an essay 
by Dane Mattos Long, of the Berryville 
Elementary School, Berryville, Va., on 
the subject of conservation: 


1948 SOIL AND LIFE ESSAY PROGRAM, SCHOOLS OF 
LORD FAIRFAX SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


(By Dane Mattos Long, Berryville, Va., 
seventh grade, Berryville Elementary 
School, Miss Garnet Levi, teacher) 


Even since the early days man has realized 
that his life and that of his community de- 
pend on the soil and natural resources which 
surround them. He knows that from the soil 
come all the necessities of life for his stand- 
ard of living. His food, both meat and vege- 
tables, get their life from the soil. To be of 
real value they must come from a fertile 
soil—not one wasted by erosion. The plants 
or vegetables grow directly in the soil. From 
these or other plants the vegetarians or plant- 
eaters get their food. Upon these plant-eat- 
ers the meat consuming animals feed, and 
thus, directly or indirectly, all of man’s food 
comes from the soil. 

His clothing also comes from the soil. The 
cotton, which is the most important fabric 
in modern life, come directly from the soil. 
Wool which is sheared from sheep is another 
important fiber. The sheep get their food 
from crops which grow in the soil. Silk isa 
fiber which comes from the silkworm spin- 
ning its cocoon. These worms get their food 
from mulberry leaves. Linen, another fabric, 
is made from flax. All of these and other 
plants that clothe us get their food from the 
soil, air and water. Man can do much in 
soil and water conservation. 

One of the most indispensable products in 
man’s life gets its direct start in the soil. 
This product, upon which man depends so 
much, is wood. The products of wood, such 
as cellulose, wood pulp, plywood, and others, 
play an important part in any household. 
Just peek into the average home in America. 
When you enter you will step through a door 
of wood, step over a threshold of wood, and 
step into a floor also made of wood. Look 
around you and the number of wood prod- 
ucts is almost endless. You might see a 
piano, which is made of tropical wood, ma- 
hogany. The keys also might be of a tropical 
wood, mahogany. The keys also might be 
of a tropical wood, ebony. Over in a corner 
you might see a chest; that, too, will be 
made of wood. You could go on forever with 
a list of wooden products which are found 
in the home and elsewhere. If something 
happened and all of the wood and its prod- 
ucts disappeared from the earth man would 
probably find living almost an impossibility 
because we have become so dependent upon 
wooed and its products to shelter and even 
partially clothe and comfort us. This all 
goes back to the fact that the standard of 
living is firmly rooted in the soil. 

However, true all of this may be as we are 
still forgetting an important fact. This fact 
is that in the process of securing these neces- 
sities we are mistreating and abusing our 
soil. Many farmers, with their eyes on high 
prices, have planted crops where time, 
weather conditions, and the kind of soil are 
not suitable and conservation practices were 
not used. This may be profitable the first 
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few years but later on it will catch up with 
them. The catching up will be in the form 
of erosion. Erosion, that is the combined 
agencies of wind, rain, and water, will des- 
cend upon the fields of these unwise farmers 
and gradually carry away the precious top 
soil and to the detriment of all—individ- 
uals and business alike. 

Ercsion might well be considered public 
enemy No. 1. Every year more than 500,000 
acres of land are murdered. This land was 
murdered by the wind, the rain, or washed 
away by floods where careless farmers failed 
to use known conservation practices. Prac- 
tices which give on an average one-third 
better yields and saves precious soil for fu- 
ture use. 

Ercsion, with all its dirty work, is robbing 
the world of its soil many times faster than 
nature can replace it. Erosion, even with its 
dirty work, does not get a start without our 
help. Careless farming methods, wasteful 
cutting of the forests, overgrazing, and all of 
the allies of erosion are causing us to lose 
about a half million acres of soil a year. 
Nature builds topsoil at the rate only 1 inch 
in 509 to 1,000 years. Mankind has less than 
7 inches of topsoil between it and starva- 
tion today. It is against these kinds of cir- 
cumstances that we must fight. 

If we are to retain our health, prosperity, 
and freedom, we must keep our soil we now 
have left. To do this is simply a matter of 
patience and good common sense in the ap- 
plication of tested conservation measures 
now practiced by thousands of good farmers 
throughout the Nation and the world, where 
they use and conserve productive soil and 
rainfall. 

There are many tools that play an impor- 
tant part in stopping erosion’s dirty work. 
One of these is contour farming—crops rows 
on the level. This might seem a common- 
sense thing to do, yet the pioneers made it 
harder for themselves and their animals by 
plowing up and down the slope. Rows that 
go across the slope form little dams that hold 
the soil when it rains. In this way the water 
is allowed to soak into the ground instead of 
rushing down the rows, taking precious soil 
and seed with it. Part of this water which 
is allowed to soak into the soil is stored for 
later use by the crops, and the rest is added 
to the underground supply to feed springs, 
wells, streams, and ponds. Thomas Jeffer- 
son taught and practiced the art of contour 
farming. Beautiful patterns of contour and 
conservation farming are to be seen here in 
our Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation District. 
Still all too frequent is the ancient square 
farming with crop rows up-and-down hill, 
forming gutters to hasten soil and rainfall 
off the field. 

When the pioneers were farming they made 
one crop their money crop. They planted 
this same crop over and over again on the 
same soil. When they wore out one farm 
they moved to another, when that one wore 
out they moved to still another. They could 
have avoided all the poverty and cespair that 
their worn-out soil brought them if they 
had used a good crop rotation and other 
simple conservation measures. That means 
alternating production of various crops on a 
piece of land to keep the soil productive and 
to improve it. In a good rotation including 
grasses and legumes, one crop helps the next 
one. Crop rotation also can be combined with 
strip cropping, giving the crop rotation in a 
pattern of alternate contour strips, increas- 
ing yields and conserving soil and rainfall. 

Strip cropping means planting alternate 
strips of crops. Strips of close growing crops 
like grass and clover between strips of a 
clean cultivated crop like corn in the crop 
rotation. The strips of close growing crops 


hold the water and keep it from eroding to 
the clean tilled crops below. The strips must 
be planted in accordance with the slope of 
the land; that is, the steeper the slope the 
Contour strips on farms 


narrower the strip. 








in our area are from 70 to 100 feet wide and 
are effective in conservation of soil and rain- 
fall, giving larger yields of better crops. 

Another method of soil conservation is ter- 
racing. Just imagine a flight of stairs up and 
iown the hills—that is just what terraces 
look like. They are embankments built on 
the slope to check water run-off. A terrace 
with a slight grade slows down run-off water, 
waterv’ays. 

In places where there are strong winds trees 
and tall growing plants help hold down 
erosion. Trees planted in belts of several 
rows wide are used as windbreaks. These 
trees help to break the force of the wind and 
reduce erosion. Trees also help conquer ero- 
sion in another way. They send down masses 
of roots that help hold the soil in place, 
Careless farming and cutting practices add 
so much to flood damage each year. Without 
this protective cover of trees and close-grow- 
ing crops the major floods would be even 
more disastrous. Simple conservation prac- 
applied to a watershed may reduce 
25 to 35 percent. 
nds that are steeply sloping and cannot 
sed for crops even with the most protec- 
tive measure should be turned into pastures, 
wocdland, or wildlife areas. These lands if 
naneged right and not overgrazed will hold 
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erosion toa minimum. If you mistreat the 
land it will soon be bare of all of its protective 
plants and erosion will start its dirty work. 
Look at the Navajo Indians’ plight at this 
very moment. Their main source of income 
was from their sheep. They allowed the 
sheep to overgraze the land, that is, they 
literally grazed the grass cover right off. 
When this protective blanket was gone, the 
lands eroded severely which limits the num- 
ber of sheep they can now have. This num- 
ber is not enough to keep a good standard of 
living; consequently there is poverty and 
despair among these people. Many people of 
ancient days followed similar roads to 
destruction. 

When a farmer harvests his crops, he is 
usually taking more from the land than he 
is putting back and erosion on fields culti- 
vated up-and-down slopes lose from 10 to 21 
times more plant food by erosion than by 
that removed by crops. If in the course of 
time he doesn’t do something to protect and 
restore the fertility to the soil it will just 
wear out or die away. Farmers do put some 
of nature's food back into the soil in a num- 
ber of ways. One is the use of 16,000,000 
tons of commercial fertilizer annually to say 
nothing of large amounts of lime. These 
fertilizers are a mixture of chemicals required 
for production of larger yields of better crops 
for better living. Another method is the 
correct use of manure, crop residues, and 
cover crops. They add much plant food and 
organic matter. Every year millions of dol- 
lars are wasted by allowing manure to leach 
out in the barnyard and costly fertilizer, lime, 
and seed to float away in eroding topsoil. 
Most of this could be protected. Obsolete 
practices are aiding erosion to destroy faster 
than soil is being built and protected 
through practical, easily applied conserva- 
tion practices. 

Right now the United States is the most 
progressive and resourceful country on the 
globe, and we are now on a global basis, but 
we weaken that position as we continue to 
lose our soil as the pressure on our cropland 
increases. It is almost unthinkable that in- 
telligent America should be losing, by waste- 
ful practices, 3,000,000,000 tons of precious 
life-giving topsoil annually. Many countries 
are now studying in this country our pat- 
terns and practices of soil conservation and 
are asking for the help of our scientists 
trained in soil conservation. We are now 
forced to think on a global basis. Think of 
Japan with less than one-quarter acre of 
cropland per person, China with less than 
one-half acre, Africa and Western Europe 1 
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acre, United States and Canada with only 
3% acres. 

In his code of agricultural ethics, Dr. M. 
M. Hargraves, Mayo Clinic, writes: 

“A good agriculturalist recognizes the basic 
nature of the soil and its relationship to 
all life and the economy of living. He 
knows that all individual health, happiness, 
and accomplishment, as well as that of the 
community, nation, and the world goes back 
to this indispensable soil.” 





The Miles City, Mont., Veterans’ Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorD copies of correspondence be- 
tween myself and the United States 
Army engineers relative to the building 
of the proposed veterans’ hospital at 
Miles City, Mont. I do this so that the 
people of Montana will know what the 
situation is with respect to this facility. 
It is my hope that the hospital for vet- 
erans at Miles City will be a reality in 
the very near future. 

May 6, 1948. 
Gen. J. S. Eracpon, 
Office of Engineers, 
Gravely Point, 
Department of the Army. 

Dear GENERAL BraGpon: Since the Miles 
City Veterans’ Hospital was authorized in 
June 1945, I have been making every effort 
to further the construction of this hospital 
at the earliest opportunity because of the 
great need for this facility for veterans of 
eastern Montana and western North Dakota, 
but it appears nothing but delay has re- 
sulted since that time due to facts over which 
the Corps of Engineers, I think, would have 
some control but in the final analysis has 
done very little. 

I was informed in 1945, that a Montana 
architect could not be considered because of 
the fact that he could not complete the 
plans within a 60-day period. I Know that 
since that time it has taken more than 60 
days to complete the original plans and I 
know at the present time it is taking a great 
deal more than 6 months to complete the 
new plans. It has been well Over a year 
since the bids were first called for on the 
Miles City Veterans’ Hospital and at that 
time the bids were turned down because they 
were too much out of proportion to the esti- 
mated figure in the Office of Engineers. This 
is, of course, understood. However, I was 
informed last summer that bids would be 
called for again at the first of this year but 
nothing happened at that time and since 
then the calling of the bids has been put 
off from time to time until now the earliest 
time, so we have been informed, at which the 
bids will be offered will be around September 
1948. 

I think there is no justification for the 
policy pursued by the Corps of Engineers in 
this respect and I have called your Office on 
a number of occasions and have been put 
off all the time by promises of something 
happening in the immediate future As it is 
almost 3 years since the Miles City Hospital 
was authorized, I feel that the time is long 
overdue when construction should have been 
started on this vitally important project. I 
cannot understand why it is taking so long 
to call for bids on this project and I want to 
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take this means to urge on you that this 
matter be given your immediate attention 
and that bids be called for at the first earliest 
date. By this I do not mean September 1948 
or later. I do mean sometime sooner. 

I would appreciate hearing from you as to 
what you intend to do on this matter because 
if nothing is coming from your office, I 
will push this matter to a head so that I 
will get action at the earliest opportunity. 

Must close now, but expecting a reply from 
you about this very important matter in the 
very near future and with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

P. S.—I am informed that when the origi- 
nal bids last summer were turned down that 
the cost of each room at that time was esti- 
mated at $10,000. I repeat, I find no fault 
with your refusing the bids offered then be- 
cause of the fact that they were away out of 
line. However, it is my understanding that 
the cost per room in this unit since that 
time with the rising prices, and it seems that 
the prices will continue rising, is approxi- 
mately $11,000. If this continues, the result 
will be that the hospital will have far too 
few rooms and far too little in the way of 
facilities needed. It appears to me that it is 
imperative if the veterans of Montana are to 
receive any benefits out of this hospital, that 


it must be constructed at the earliest 
moment. 
M. M. 
May 22, 1948. 


Gen. J. S. BRAGDON, 
Office of Engineers, 
Gravely Point, 
Department of the Army. 

Dear GENERAL BRAGpON: As a result of my 
letter to you of May 6, I had a conference in 
my Office with Mr. A. V. McIver and associate 
who are drawing up the plans for the Vet- 
erans Hospital at Miles City. Mr. Mclver 
informed me that he would do his very best 
t) get the plans completed by July 23, 1948, 
if possible and certainly by August 1 at the 
very latest. He also stated that the 45 days 
waiting period and study by the Corps of 
Engineers would not, on the basis of infor- 
mation he had received, be applicable in this 
particular instance but that after the plans 
were completed, bids would be immediately 
called for and the contractors would have 
30 days to study them. 

On this basis, it would appear reasonably 
sure that one of the bids, if within the speci- 
fied range, would be acceptable and a con- 
tract let for the construction of the Veterans 
Hospital at Miles City by September 1. 

In view of the fact that I have received 
these assurances from Mr. McIver, I will be 
satisfied if bids are called for and if accepta- 
ble, the contract let for the veterans hos- 
pital by the first of September. 

Must close now, but thanking you for your 
attention to this matter and with best per- 
sonal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours. 

Copies to Alfred S. Kurtz, Engineers, room 


2629, Gravely Point; Col. William C. Hall, 
Engineers, room 2555 Gravely Point; Col. 
Emerson Itschner, Engineers, room 2433, 


Gravely Point; A. V. McIver, Strain Building, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

P. S—I would appreciate a reply to this 
letter and confirmation of the statements 
contained therein. 

M. M. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1948. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 
DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: Reference is made to 
your letters of May 6 and May 22, 1948, ad- 
dressed to Brigadier General Bragdon, in 
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which you urged that contracts for the con- 
struction of the Miles City, Mont., Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital be awarded by Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 

The status of the design of this hospital 
has been reviewed, and by modifying to some 
extent the normal procedure for the comple- 
tion of the design and for advertising for 
bids, I hope to be able to receive bids about 
September 8, 1948. Technical experts from 
this office will visit the architect-engineer 
at frequent intervals to assist him in com- 
pleting the design by about July 23. Fur- 
thermore, the 10-day period required for re- 
producing the plans and specifications after 
the design is completed will be reduced to 7 
days, if practicable. The usual procedure of 
checking the plans in my Office prior to ad- 
vertising for bids will be waived in this case, 
and our review will be made during the bid- 
ding period. Such changes as are found to be 
necessary as the resu't of this review will be 
accomplished subsequent to the receipt of 
bids. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, division engineer, 
Missouri River Division, Omaha, Nebr., in- 
forms me that a survey of prospective bidders 
indicates that not less than a 40-day bidding 
period will be required if reasonable bids are 
to be expected. This confirms my experience, 
as the average time required to advertise 
and receive bids on the 25 veterans hospitals 
awarded to date has been very close to 60 
days. 

If a satisfactory bid is received, I will re- 
quest the Veterans’ Administration to au- 
thorize the required funds immediately after 
the bids are opened, and the contract will 
be awarded as soon as the funds are 
authorized. 

I assure you I will make every effort to 
complete the design by July 23, reproduce 
plans and advertise for bids by July 30, re- 
ceive bids September 8, and award contracts 
by September 10. 

I sincerely hope the above schedule meets 
with your approval and that you agree that 
no further shortening of the time periods 
is feasible or in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment. Your continued active interest in 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. CRAWFORD, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 





The International Wheat Agreement 
and the CCC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. S. C. 
Masters, one of my constituents, has 
written me an excellent and forceful 
letter on the subject of the proposed 
international wheat agreement and the 
proposed permanent charter for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Under 
leave previously granted, I am including 
as a part of these remarks the text of 
his letter. It is as follows: 

MaAsTERS-KELLEY GRAIN Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15, 1948. 
Hon. ALBERT L. REEVES, 
House of Representatives 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reeves: The Associated Press this 
morning quotes Mr. Norris E. Dodd as making 
the following statement in his testimony 


yesterday before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee: “Neither national agriculture 
relief measures nor bilateral trade agreements 
have proved effective toward world wheat 
price stability at levels reasonable to both 
the producer and consumer and in prevent- 
ing the piling up of wheat stocks in export- 
ing countries.” Mr. Dodd makes this con- 
fession in urging ratification of the inter- 
national wheat agreement. If you have fol- 
lowed his testimony, you will find that after 
admitting a failure of the national farm pro- 
gram on a national scale we would attempt 
to broaden the failure by making it inter- 
national. 

We have been examining the records, and 
find that since the national farm prcgram 
was fostered and became a law in 1933, with 
the admitted attempt on the part of then 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace to 
socialize farming as a way of life, that 
there has been a continuous tinkering with 
agriculture prices and markets for the 
avowed purpose of securing prices equal to 
parity for farmers. After studying the so- 
cialistic intents of the national farm pro- 
gram, that purpose can certainly be ques- 
tioned and appears to be entirely conducted 
for the purpose of social reform. 

In any event, from 1933 until 1945 the price 
of wheat never touched parity except for a 
brief period of a few months in 1936. At the 
beginning of the program in 1933 all farm 
products averaged 59 percent of parity, and 
at the end of the prewar period in 1939 they 
were up to 72 percent of parity. In the 
meantime, wheat, which was one of the com- 
modities most actively supported, averaged 
55 percent of parity in 1933 and was only 
57 percent at the end of 1939. Cotton was 
almost exactly the same, and corn, which 
experienced two droughts during the pericd, 
was only slightly better. However, the im- 
portant thing is that wheat was 16 percent 
below the general average of all farm prices, 
and corn was 16 percent below the average 
of all farm prices at the end of 1939, while 
other commodities that were left alone fared 
far better. We believe you will find the 
records show that it was postwar inflation 
that finally returned better than parity for 
farmers for their grain and that the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have not only cost many millions of dollars 
in tax funds but have denied producers many 
millions more because their operations were 
actually price depressing instead of price 
supporting in their effects. The Congress 
has under consideration a permanent char- 
ter for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Senate has under consideration rati- 
fication and of the international wheat 
agreement. I believe that both are socialistic 
and un-American to the extreme and feel 
that an examination of the facts would con- 
vince you that they are definitely contrary 
to the best interest of either producers or 
consumers. Therefore, I urge your most 
active opposition to these two bills. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. C. MASTERs. 





The March of Militarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1948 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the presen- 
tation of this draft bill is the culmination 
of months of intensive promotion and 
propaganda by the Defense Department 
aided and abetted by General Marshall 
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as Secretary of State. Backed by the 
special interests which seek this force 
measure upon our country, it has gath- 
ered momentum as those in high position 
have long demanded a huge Military and 
Naval Establishment to back their pro- 
gram and their operations at home and 
abroad. The same agencies of publicity 
have been subsidized handsomely from 
our Federal Treasury in the promotion 
of the Marshall plan for $17,000,000,000 
in grants and gifts to foreign nations at 
the expense of our own people. Added 
to such propaganda has been the force 
of war scares and allegations of a crisis 
in world affairs threatening our national 
existence. 

It is intended to fasten upon our 
country the same system of militarism 
which has brought ruin and disaster to 
so many countries of Europe and Asia. 
It is a system out of which wars have 
come and more will come. 

Our Navy and our Air Force are able 
to maintain their forces by the tradi- 
tional method of volunteer enlistments. 
It is only the Army which has manipu- 
lated its regulations to restrict enlist- 
ments which presses the demand for 
compulsory military training. The more 
men there are in the ranks the more the 
generals will augment their own num- 
bers and their power. 

No investigation has been made as to 
any crisis alleged to be imminent. Only 
a few months ago the generals were 
among those who advocated the Mar- 
shall plan as the guaranty of peace in 
Europe and a certain way of stopping the 
march of communism in the western 
European nations. Scarcely had Con- 
gress accepted their theory and their 
program than came the demand for 
“military might” to back up the expendi- 
tures. 

Nor will the draft, with all its power 
and force, be sufficient to them. New 
and further demands will be forthcom- 
ing as each staged crisis is played up as 
a new danger to our liberties. Promis- 
ing peace and at the same time promot- 
ing wars to destroy all peace is not 
consistent. 

For years the brass hats have sought 
in every possible manner to obtain com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime. 
The plan often has been changed as our 
people and their Congress refused uni- 
versal military training. Then came the 
peacetime draft proposal to keep our 
armed forces up to the mark which the 
saber-rattling generals demand. 

Every amendment offered to this bill 
and adopted by the House will be swept 
aside by the military crowd which seems 
to dominate the situation. The bill will 
eventually pass and in the form the mil- 
itary manipulators demand. Let nobody 
be fooled that the draft is necessary for 
our safety or that it will end the increas- 
ing powers of the schemers who preach 
patriotism for their own professional 
glory. 

This measure will set up anew the 
draft boards and the entire system of 
enforcement which was necessary for the 
war. It will require the registration of 


all young men between 19 and 31 years 
from which will be drawn inductees for 
the Army as the Federal agencies de- 








mand. There will be exemptions, but 
400,000 or more young men just starting 
out in life will not be exempt. They will 
serve the full terms the generals demand. 
The medical profession will be drawn 
upon for inductees as will the other pro- 
fessions which serve the health of our 
people. Every community and many 
millions of families will be drawn upon 
to gratify the insatiate demands of the 
military masters. 

I am opposed to this measure. I shall 
vote against it. I am firm in my opin- 
ion that in opposing it I am reflecting the 
sentiment of 90 percent of the people of 
the district I represent and probably 
even a larger percentage. Our people 
are tired of war. They w: nt peace and 
prosperity. They have seen the spread 
of militarism in other countries and the 
terrible consequences of it. They want 
none of it here. 





The Rider Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington News of Thursday, 
June 17, 1948: 


STOP THIS RIDER RACKET 


President Truman was on solid ground 

1 he vetoed the $975,914,700 appropria- 

ns bill for the Federal Security Agency 

because it carried a rider transferring the 

United States Employment Service from the 

Labor Department to the FSA. It is too bad 
his veto was overridden. 

Without arguing the merits or demerits 
of the Agency's transfer, we contend legisla- 
tion such as this should be required to 
stand on its own feet. It should not be 
tacked onto an appropriation bill. 

An appropriations bill should be only 
that—a measure making certain funds avail- 
able for some governmental purpose. 

The use of legislative riders has reached 
a new peak of absurdity in this Congress. 

That odd product of North Dakota, Senator 
LANGER, tried to tie the civil rights bill to the 
measure repealing taxes on margarine. The 
subjects, of course, had nothing in common. 

The Interior Department appropriations 
bill as it passed the House carried five pages 
of riders, some of which amended laws in 
effect since 1902, All of these were elim- 
inated in the Senate except the most ob- 
jectionable one. This was an amendment, 
sponsored by Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Democrat, of California, designed to oust two 
Government Officials, Michael Straus, Federal 
Reclamation Commissioner, and Richard 
Boke, a regional director of the Reclamation 
Bureau. 

It provided that the commissioner, assist- 
ant commissioner, and regional directors 
must be engineers, with at least 5 years of 
engineering experience. This was an irrele- 
vant requirement introduced to punish the 
two officials because they had applied acreage- 
limitation provisions of the reclamation law 
to California’s Central Valley. 

This unfair measure, too, is a fit subject 
for a Presidential veto. But more than the 
possibility of a President’s veto, which may 
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not be sustained, is needed to protect the 
public from the rider racket. 

Congressional procedure should be revised 
s0 as to limit each piece of legislation to one 
subject and to prohibit legislation of any 
kind in an appropriations bill. Without these 
safeguards, it has been demonstrated that a 
single Member of Congress can attach vital 
legislation to a pending measure in the clos- 
ing days of a session simply by threatening 
to filibuster against all other bills on the 
calendar until his individual demands are 
satisfied. That isn’t majority rule. It is one- 
man government, of a most dangerous and 
irresponsible kind. 





Work of the Eightieth Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the end of each session of Congress 
it has been my custom to make a re- 
port, through you, to the people of my 
district on its accomplishments. While 
the Chief Executive has severely crit- 
icized this Congress because it has not 
carried out his recommendations for 
the reenactment of all wartime controls 
over our economy, I personally feel that 
under your leadership we have made 
great progress in solving the problems 
that confront the country. President 
Truman has vetoed 140 bills to date 
and promises more vetoes. This is a 
record. Some of the legislation had to 
be passed over the veto of the Presi- 
dent. There really has been very poor 
cooperation with Congress, by the ad- 
ministration. Its long term of power 
has made it deaf to the will of the people 
as expressed by their elected representa- 
tives in the Congress. It occurs to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that no administration 
can stay in power for 16 years without 
developing the feeling that its judgments 
are wiser than those of the people. This 
attitude results in corruption and bad 
government. While I personally believe 
the next administration will be Re- 
publican, I do not want it to stay in 
power for such a long time. I fervently 
hope that the States will ratify the ac- 
tion of this Congress to set a limit of 
two terms for any man to serve as Pres- 
ident for I feel that the most of our 
troubles today stem from the breaking 
of that precedent. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


I have been greatly discouraged by the 
fact that we have not been able to cut 
Federal Government spending and re- 
duce the number on the Federal pay roll 
to what they should be in time of peace. 
In the fiscal year 1933, the last before the 
New Deal, there were 572,091 persons on 
the Federal pay roll and the total appro- 
priations for that year were $4,325,140,- 
000. By 1940 the number of Federal eme 
ployees had risen to 1,014,117, and Fed- 
eral appropriations had reached to $9,- 
127,374,000. At the present time there 
are well over 2,000,000 on the pay roll 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1948 
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made by the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress were $35,000,000,000. The pub- 
lic debt on March 4, 1933, when the New 
Deal took over was $20,900,000,000. On 
December 7, 1941, it had reached to $55,- 
200,000,000. Today our debt is approxi- 
mately $252,000,000,000. The adminis- 
tration is today adding 500 new employ- 
ees per day to the pay roll. The diffi- 
culty that Congress has had to face in 
trying to cut Federal spending is caused 
by the administration sending up de- 
mands for new expenditures which are 
so vague it is impossible for experts to 
determine whether or not they are 
needed. In spite of this, however, the 
first session cut appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1948 about $5,000,000,000 
under the President’s budget estimates. 
The saving will not be as great this year 
because of the war scare that has been 
engendered by the administration to jus- 
tify greatly increased demands for appro- 
priations. This much can be said: The 
Eightieth Congress has arrested and re- 
versed the trend that was destroying 
the system of government that has made 
our country the richest Nation of all 
times. The trend is for less spending, 
less debt, and less taxes. The budget 
has been balanced, the first time in 16 
years. We have made a good beginning 
but there is much more to be done. Cer- 
tainly we cannot do much more until we 
are rid of the administration whose pol- 
icy is to spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect. 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Living costs have continued to rise 
even though the removal of Government 
controls has resulted in a great increase 
in the production of goods. I am con- 
vinced that the chief cause of this in- 
crease is the huge amount of goods we 
have exported to foreign countries 
through our various relief programs. I 
realize that we need some export trade 
but for the past 6 years it has been en- 
tirely out of balance. Inflation is noth- 
ing more than having more money than 
goods. The way to cure it is to have 
more goods than money. This cannot be 
done if we continue to ship out of this 
country the goods manufactured by our 
labor and industry and not keep enough 
to meet our own needs. The President 
has asked for power to put rationing and 
price control in force. I cannot support 
this program. It slows’ production, 
creates black markets, and means com- 
plete regimentation. It just will not 
work. 

FOREIGN AID 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported appro- 
priations to feed the hungry and to send 
them the necessary clothing and medi- 
cine. I have not been happy about the 
Marshall plan. Iam sure that this coun- 
try cannot continue to squander its re- 
sources without a fair return and at the 
same time remain economically strong. 
We will profit nothing if we waste all of 
our resources and bring ourselves down 
to the level of European and Asiatic 
countries. Now that the plan has been 
approved by the Congress I feel that it 
should keep a constant check on the ex- 
penditures of funds to diminish the 
chances of waste that has characterized 
all other foreign-aid programs, It must 
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be watched, otherwise the plan will be- 
come a world-wide WPA program. 
UNITED NATIONS 


I have always been in favor of the 
United Nations. Iam disappointed that 
the principle of the unlimited veto was 
adopted at San Francisco and that it has 
been used so often by Russia. I have 
always felt that the United Nations 
should have a military force to back up 
its decisions, As it is now constituted 
it is nothing more than a debating so- 
ciety. Very little has been accomplished. 
The division of Germany into four sec- 
tors was a grave mistake. The Pales- 
tine issue has been badly handled and 
I hope that the present armistice will 
prove to be permanent. If the nations 
of the world are ever to get back to a 
permanent and a just peace they must 
adopt the fundamentals of Christianity 
which inevitably lead to peace. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


In his recent swing through Nebraska 
the President took occasion to charge 
that Congress had not supported his rec- 
ommendations for the development of 
our natural resources. The record of 
the Eightieth Congress belies this charge. 
It has made more liberal appropriations 
for public power, rural electrification, ir- 
rigation and flood control than has any 
previous Congress. It has not followed 
his recommendations for a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority or some of his extravagant, 
unsound requests. 

Large appropriations have been made 
to carry out plans for flood control, power 
development, and irrigation under the 
Pick-Sloan plan for development of the 
great Missouri Valley. This is a sound, 
constructive approach. Before I came 
to Congress very little had been done to 
make surveys in central and western 
Nebraska provided for in this plan. I 
am glad to know that surveys are now 
being made in the Platte, Loup, and Nio- 
brara Valleys so that work can be pushed 
ahead. Money for high-power lines 
from Gering through Bridgeport, Sidney, 
North Platte to Sterling, Colo., and from 
Bridgeport through Alliance and Chad- 
ron, Nebr., and from O'Neill, Nebr., to 
Fort Randall, S. Dak., has been provided. 
The Eightieth Congress has appropri- 
ated more money for the expansion of 
the REA program than has any four pre- 
vious Congresses. The money appropri- 
ated for the development of our natural 
resources cannot be considered as an 
ordinary expenditure. Much of it will 
be used for REA loans which are repaid 
with principle and interest. All of it 
will produce national wealth which will 
increase the income of the Government. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The passage of the Taft-Hartley law 
in the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress has, contrary to predictions of its 
opponents, reduced work stoppages in 
industry due to strikes with its resultant 
loss of production and the wages of work- 
men. It has encouraged the settlement 
of controversies by negotiations to the 
benefit of workers, management, and the 
public. While experience with the oper- 
ation of the law may indicate the neces- 
sity for amendments I am convinced that 


the great majority of workers approve of 
the law. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES CURBED 


This Congress has refused to carry out 
the administration’s socialistic proposals 
and demands for interference with pri- 
vate enterprise. It has refused to permit 
the wasting of more money in large-scale 
public housing while it has continued the 
policy of mortgage insurance to encour- 
age building by private industry. This 
policy has produced the largest home- 
building program in the history of our 
country. 

Congress has resisted the heavy propa- 
ganda barrage aimed at forcing it to en- 
act a so-called national-health program 
which is just another name for socialized 
medicine. 

INCOME-TAX REDUCTION 


The Congress passed, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, a bill to reduce income taxes. 
This has brought most welcome relief to 
the people. It has freed 7,400,000 people 
for paying any income tax at all. It pro- 
vided special relief also for the blind and 
aged. Seventy-one percent of its bene- 
fits have gone to taxpayers with incomes 
of less than $5,000. It further provides 
the incentive for men and capital to work 
together for needed industrial expansion, 
greater production, and more jobs for 
people. 

MORE BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 


The Eightieth Congress has passed 
much other important legislation. It 
created a joint commission to study the 
reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government to see where we can 
cut back the regular expenditures of Gov- 
ernment. I; will recommend what func- 
tions should be returned to the States 
and local governments, or to the people 
themselves. It will recommend plans for 
eliminating overlapping and duplication 
in Federal functions and for cutting out 
those that are unnecessary. This reor- 
ganization of Government will be the big 
task for the next Congress. I really be- 
lieve that with a change of administra- 
tion the now 1,200 Government agencies 
can be cut in half with a great saving to 
the taxpayer. 

It has been generous in its treatment 
of our war veterans and has increased 
sccial-security benefits for more than 
3,000,000 needy children, the aged, and 
the blind. It has established a National 
Heart Institute for research on diseases 
of the heart and circulatory system. It 
has been more than generous with meas- 
ures to provide for an adequate national 
defense. While the job is not finished, 
this Congress has taken measures to root 
out of our Government service the Com- 
munists and fellocw-travelers who have 
worked their way into it. 

RETURN TO MY DISTRICT 


Mr. Speaker, as is always the case the 
Eightieth Coagress has had to adjourn 
leaving much unfinished work. Some of 
the action taken in haste in the closing 
week does not meet with my approval. 
I expect to go back home this summer 
and visit in every one of the 38 counties 
in my district. I like to meet and talk 
with the people. I get new ideas and a 
fresh viewpoint. It renews my faith in 
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the common sense and good judgment of 
the people of Nebraska. It has been im- 
possible for me to discuss all the legisla- 
tion that has come before us. Most of it 
will be of interest to some individuals and 
groups. I will be glad to answer their 
questions for they have a right to know 
how their Representative voted on them. 
They then will be the judge as to whether 
or not they want me to come back here 
to represent them in the Eighty-first 
Congress. If they send me back I will 
continue to follow the pattern I have laid 
down to guide my action in the three 
Congresses I have served them. The 
REcorD will show that I am among the 
upper 5 percent of those who answer all 
roll calls. I have studied the legislation, 
listened to the debate and then voted the 
way I felt would be for the best interests 
of allthe people. I may have made some 
mistakes but if so they have been of the 
head and not of the heart. 

I have great hopes that our country 
will continue to be a strong Nation. We 
have the resources, the factories, the 
man-power and the know-how. There is 
no reason why we cannot get cur eco- 
nomic machine in balance. Our people 
should go on to a happy and contended 
life. We should be able to build a peace- 
ful world for the enjoyment of ourselves 
and our children. 





Government in the Wheat Market 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, is the 
Government really buying wheat for ex- 
port or for the purpose of holding prices 
up or forcing prices up? Mr. Harold A. 
Merrill, one of my constituents, has 
posed this question in a letter which I 
include as a portion of these remarks. 
It is as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1948. 
Representative ALEERT L. REEVES, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE REEVES: I enclose a 
market letter received from Harris, Upham & 
Co. this morning. The contents of this 
should be valuable information for you as it 
brings out the question mark in the trade’s 
mind as to why the Government continues 
to buy grain. You will note that this letter 
states this continued buying suggests either 
an effort to bolster prices or a further raise 
in the export quota, stating further that 
the latter seems unnecessary in view of the 
excellent new crop prospects abroad. 

Last week Broomhall News, of Liverpool, 
England, stated that the crops of France, 
Italy, and even Germany would be about nor- 
mal, which would eliminate the necessity of 
any quantity of imports. The present ad- 
ministration keeps talking about being 
against inflation but all their actions indi- 
cate otherwise. The loan put on different 
farm crops is ridiculously high. The per- 
centage basis of the loan is a wartime basis 
and was instituted as a wartime measure to 
increase production. Since the war is over 
it is high time that the loan level be reduced 








to a more sane basis, otherwise grain prices 
will be held high which will cause big pro- 
duction throughout the world and eventually 
a debacle. 

Congress certainly should look into the 
Government grain buying program at this 
time and see that it does not buy to hold 
prices up or force prices up. The people 
abroad will take whatever we give them on a 
gratis basis just as long as we give it to 
them, but with their crops back to normal 
we should be able to stop this at once and let 
prices in this country go down so that living 
costs go down which is what we need above 
everything else at this time. The continued 
spiral of increased wages on account of in- 
creased living costs must be stopped, and now 
is the time to stop it by stopping the Govern- 
ment buying of foodstuffs as this is not 
necessary because of the normal crops abroad. 
For your information, a cable was received 
from. Italy today by one of the members 
here stating that barley harvest was starting 
there. This means that wheat harvest is 
only a few weeks away in that country, which 
means that the other European countries 
will be harvesting their crops in a few 
weeks, which should eliminate any necessity 
of further grain shipments from this coun- 
try. I am a raiser of both grain and cattle 
but I am not in favor of the present high 
prices as I believe in the long run they will 
prove detrimertal to we producers. 

Therefore, will appreciate it if you will 
continue your efforts to control this Govern- 
ment food buying program and hold it down 
to the absolute minimum amount. 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD A. MERRILL. 


Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we 
restrict Government wheat purchases in 
view of the fact that grain crops are 
virtually normal in the countries to 
which we are about to export our own 
wheat? I also include in these remarks 
excerpts from market letters furnished 
by Mr. Merrill which emphasize the ex- 
cellent crop prospects abroad: 


May 25, 1948. 
The Government continues to take sizable 
quantities, apparently greatly in excess of 
its announced export goal of 402,000,000 
bushels. Last week CCC bought 8,499,295 
bushels of wheat and 504,753 bushels of flour 
in wheat equivalent, and this continued buy- 
ing suggests either an effort to bolster prices 
or a further raise in the export quota. The 
latter seems unnecessary in view of the ex- 
cellent new crop prospects abroad. Yet the 
authorizations for the first quarter operations 
of ECA demonstrate the emphasis being 
placed on foodstuffs. Washington advices in- 
dicate that the estimates of European require- 
ments of other goods under ECA have been 
heavily overstated by the State Department 
and that American shipments abroad under 
ECA will fall way below the appropriations 
allotted for the first quarter of operations, 
JUNE 14, 1948. 
The executive assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Nathan Koenig, in an address 
in New Jersey, said that western Europe’s 
crop prospects have improved to a point 
where United States shipments of grain, be- 
ginning July 1, will probably be reduced 
about 20 percent below those of last year and 
that shipments of fats and oils may also be 
cut. He called attention to the survey made 
by the Department of Agriculture that shows 
that broad grain production in ERP coun- 
tries is expected to be less than 2 percent 
below prewar. While coarse grain produc- 
tion is expected to run 3 percent above the 
prewar level. 
JUNE 15, 1948. 
The wheat that is being sold is going large- 
ly to the Government which last week pur- 
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chased 11,642,368 bushels of wheat and 
1,777,090 bushels of flour in wheat equiva- 
lent, a total of close to 13,500,000 bushels. 
Much of the wheat being harvested in Okla- 
homa is moving toward the gulf rather than 
to Kansas City, its normal outlet, because of 
the attractive prices being paid by CCC for 
wheat in that position. 
JUNE 16, 1948. 

The CCC advanced their buying price to 
2.2914 for Chicago July, up 2% cents from 
yesterday, but the basis for June and July 
15 delivery at the Gulf and 17 cents over 
the June delivery at Philadelphia was un- 
changed. Considerable attention was paid to 
a statement by the Secretary of Agriculture 
admitting that Government purchases would 
probably tend to advance food prices in this 
country. The necessity of such buying is 
questioned by trade interests and many 
Members of Congress and this doubt will be 
intensified by a report current near the close 
that France had failed to accept offerings of 
flour from this country on the ground that 
they had enough wheat of their own to 
supply them. 


Political Side-stepping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1948 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, after 18 
months of the present Congress, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ported a bill to add 3,500,000 people to 
the rolls of social security. Whatever 
may be its merits and its shortcomings, 
neither will be dwelt upon at any length 
in the closing hours of Congress. It will 
not pass both Houses of Congress. No 
opportunity will be offered for change or 
amendment. It will be whisked to the 
Senate where it will be quietly pigeon- 
holed and the measure will cease to be. 
Nobody will be added to the rolls of so- 
cial security. Nobody will be benefited 
by the committee’s action. Like many 
other important problems awaiting con- 
sideration it will end as urfinished busi- 
ness. 

There is no reasonable excuse for the 
failure of Congress to take up and solve 
the question of assistance for the aged, 
the blind, and orphaned children. For 
more than a dozen years honest and 
earnest men have urged congressional 
action only to be denied the privilege of 
a hearing at which they and their con- 
stituents might appear and exercise their 
rights to present their views before the 
committees. The Townsend organiza- 
tions, representing millions of good old 
people, have sought for more than a 
dozen years to have Congress consider 
their plan and vote upon it, without suc- 
cess. The thousands of lobbyists which 
appear before committees of every Con- 
gress are heard, no matter what special 
interests they represent. Only the old 
folks who have helped make our country 
great, whose lives have been spent in aid- 
ing its progress and development, are 
thus discriminated against. Now an- 
other Congress is about to end, and with 
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the same record for disappointment to 
the aged. 

In their endeavors to obtain recogni- 
tion in advancing the just demands of 
the older folks, 174 Members of the 
House have signed a discharge petition 
to bring the Townsend bill to the floor, 
and thus open up for discussion all the 
Measures now pending before the com- 
mittee. Under the rules of the House, 
218 signatures are necessary to complete 
the petition. 

But the fault lies not in the earnest en- 
deavors of the 174 representatives who 
have labored so consistently to bring 
about the desired results. It lies with 
those in power who refused consideration 
and the many more who refused to sign 
the petition from lack of interest in the 
problem. 

The fight will go on. The cause of 
the aged and the blind is just. It must 
eventually win not only the recognition 
of Congress but the passage of legislation 
which will bring relief. 

The cause not only concerns those 
drawing the meager and insufficient al- 
lowances now provided by the Federal, 
State, and county governments. State 
and county resources are proving insuffi- 
cient to meet the increasing demands for 
relief. A Federal law providing real re- 
lief is necessary. 

Our Federal Government has given 
away $20,000,000,000 for postwar relief 
to European and other foreign countries. 
Congress has authorized the expenditure 
of $17,000,000,000 more. For the next 
fiscal year our defense program will cost 
another $20,000,000,000. With all such 
enormous allowances of funds of our 
taxpayers, Congress fails to even consider 
what should be a fair support allowance 
for its own aged people. 

It is high time that Congress turned its 
attention to the problems of our people 
and to stop squandering billions abroad, 
including many millions to kings and 
their corrupt courts and agencies. 





Work of House District Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Public Service Subcommittee 
of the House District Committee, I sub- 
mit the following, which is a résumé of 
the work done by the committee. 

I am also submitting a list of the bills 
introduced by me and the action taken 
on legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia. 


Twenty-six bills were referred to the Public 
Service, Streets, and Traffic Subcommittee 
Of this number, seven were duplicated or 


superseded by bills resulting from hearings 
Thus, there were before this subcommittee 
19 bills for action; all were considered; public 
hearings were held on 17. 

H. R. 4849, the bill covering development 
of the Arizona Freeway, wv 
inspection trip was taken. However, an 


heard and 
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agreement was reached by the Commission- 
ers and he Department of the Interior which 
was filed with the Committee that made 
further action unnecessary. 

H.R. 2471. A bill which contemplated re- 
payment to the District by the Interior De- 
partment for uniforms of Park Police, was 
vetoed. 

Of the remaining 15 bills, 12 have passed 
the House, and 10 have become public law. 

Bills which were referred to the Public 
Service, Streets, and Traffic Subcommittee, 
District of Columbia Committee, Eightieth 
Congress: 

H.R. 1624: Private vehicles for police in- 
spectors. Public Law 114. 

H. R. 1689: ? Firemen, three-platoon system. 

H.R. 1997: Firemen and policemen, senior- 
ity for veterans. Public Law 154. 

H. R. 2049: ? Credit police and firemen for 
military service. (Longevity.) 

H. R. 2053: * Merge Park Police. 

H.R. 2394: Reinstate Policeman Hall. 

H. R. 2470: Police Band. Public Law 175. 

H.R. 2471: Park Police, reimburse, District 
of Columbia uniforms. Pocket veto. 

H.R. 2072: * Police benefits for retirement 
(military service). 

EH. R. 2947: ° White House Police. 

H. R. 3433: Platoon—two systems. 
numbered 

H.R.3978: Temporary promotion of lieu- 
tenants. Reported in Senate. 

H.R.4572: Learners, permits 
Public Law 487. 

4 
b 


Not yet 


(drivers). 


H.R. 4849: Arizona 
Slgnea by Interior 
H. R. 5047 
ported in Senate. 
5 Relief, L. B. Sank. 


Freeway. Agreement 
and Commissioners. 
Re- 


H.R. 5451: 

H.R. 5592: ®* Eastern Avenue, damages. 

H.R. 6075: Firemen, retired. 

H.R.6295: Pensions for police and fire 
widows. Net yet numbered. 

H.R.6450: Parking facilities. Same as 
S. 2040. Not yet numbered. 

H.R.6522: Weed removal. No action 
taken. 

H.R. 6533:* House Joint Resolution 421: 
Parking-lot facilities. Not yet numbered. 


S. 924: Policemen and firemen’s relief fund. 
Public Law 205. 

S. 1022: White House Police. 
80 

S. 2040: Not yet numbered. 

The Honorable J. GLENN BEALL introduced 
80 bills which were referred to the District of 
Columbia Committee, 11 of which have been 
reported by the Senate District Committee, 
5 have received public law numbers, 6 are 
presently pending. 

Of the 30 bills, 6 were duplication. The 
similar bill being introduced later following 
hearings. Four of the bills, while reported 
favorably by the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee, had Senate bills passed in lieu. 


Public Law 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


H. R. 1688: Investment of trust funds. 
H. R. 1689: * Three-platoon system. 

H. R. 1969: Barbers’ hours. 

H. R. 2053: ® Abolish Park Police. 

H. R. 2072: Drinking straws. 


H. R. 2315: ** Common trust funds. 

H. R. 2470: Police Board. Public Law 175. 

H. R. 2471: Abolish Park Police. Vetoed. 

H. R. 2917: White House Police Force. 8. 
1022 passed in lieu. Public Law 90. 

H. R. 3208: Nursery schools. §S. 751 passed 
in lieu. Public Law 123. 


H. R. 3238: Laundry loss. 


1See H. R. 3433. 
2See S. 924 
®See H. R. 2471. 
*See S. 924 
5See S. 1022. 
*See S. 2040. 
*See H. R. 6295. 
®See H. R. 3433. 
®See H. R. 2471. 
4° See S. 629. 


H. R. 3433: Two-platoon system. Not yet 
numbered. 

H. R. 3978: Temporary rank advancement 
for police lieutenants. Reported in Senate. 

H. R. 4572: Learners permits (drivers). 
Public Law 487. 

H. R. 5047: Police salary bill. 
Senate. 

H. R. 5184: School tuition—nonresidents, 

H. R. 5563: Business tax repeal. 

H. R. 5591: Business tax repeal. 
passed in lieu. Public Law 509. 

H.R. 5592. Eastern Avenue condemnation. 
5. 2040 passed in lieu. Not yet numbered, 

H. R. 5737: Teachers’ salary. 

H. R. 5919: 4" Business tax repeal. 

H. R. 6050: * Business tax repeal. 

H. R. 6075: Retired firemen tax exemption. 

H. R. 6119: Public utilities study—bus 
routes. 

H. R. 6295: Widows (police and firemen) 
pensions. Reported in Senate. 

H. R. 6296: Emergency powers for Commis- 
sioners. 

H. R. 6522: Weed removal. 

H. R. 6533: * Widows (police and firemen) 
pensions. 

H. R. 6723: Prohibit purchase of beer on 
credit. 

H. J. Res. 421: Investigate parking lots. 
Not yet numbered. 


Reported in 


S. 2409 





Hon. George A. Dondero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to pay my respects to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, the Honorable Grorce A. 
DONDERO, of Michigan, under whom it is 
my privilege to serve as a member of 
that committee as well as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

In this period of recognized need for 
improvements in the various phases of 
our Federal works program, and with the 
realization that construction costs are 
nearly prohibitive, I fully realize the 
tremendous pressure that has been 
placed on the chairman of our commit- 
tee. Congressman DONDERO’s record will 
justify the statement that he is one who 
believes in economy and yet one who rec- 
ognizes the needs in the various areas of 
our country. Even in these trying times, 
he has been most courteous and consid- 
erate, not only to witnesses before the 
committee for and against legislation, 
but has always recognized the rights of 
the individual members and has always 
favored us with the opportunity to ex- 
press ourselves whether in accord or in 
discord with his own views as chair- 
man. 

Congressman DOoNDERO’s record, as 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, in this first Congress under our reor- 
ganization plan, will be considered out- 
standing even in years to come. 





1 See H. R. 2409, 
2 See H. R. 2409. 
13 See H. R. 6295. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my practice in the closing 
days of a session to report to the people 
of my district the things the Congress 
has accomplished and the position I have 
taken on the issues that have come be- 
fore it. The Fourth District of Nebraska 
is primarily agricultural and is naturally 
concerned with the things Congress has 
done to encourage and make possible a 
healthy agricultural economy. This in- 
terest is not wholly selfish since no coun- 
try has ever prospered when its agri- 
clutural economy is depressed. A pros- 
perous agYiculture brings prosperity to 
every phase of a nation’s economy. Rec- 
ognizing this fact the Republican major- 
ity in the Eightieth Congress has pro- 
moted a strong program for the develop- 
ment of our great agricultural resources. 
Needless to say, I have aggressively sup- 
ported this sound program, 

CONSERVATION 


Our basic resource is the soil. Before 
the war erosion was making heavy in- 
roads on our soil and during the war we 
further seriously depleted our agricul- 
tural lands in attempting to feed the peo- 
ples of the world. The need to repair 
the damage is obvious and Congress has 
met this need by appropriating increas- 
ing amounts to furnish technical aids and 
payment for sound soil-saving practices. 
It seems to me that the future of our 
country depends upon how we conserve 
and utilize our soil and we must of neces- 
sity produce more and more to feed our 
increasing population. To do this we 
must have a program to conserve, pre- 
serve, improve, and properly use our land, 
water, and other resources. This will 
bring added wealth to our country. 

To maintain our standard of living 
and meet the demands of the increasing 
population we must bring into cultiva- 
tion our arid lands through irrigation 
and reclamation. The Congress must 
be liberal in providing funds for ex- 
panding this program. The people of 
Nebraska have been particularly cheered 
by the support Congress has given the 
coordinated plan for the development of 
the great Missouri Valley known as the 
Pick-Sloan plan. While we in this val- 
ley will derive great benefits the whole 
country will profit from this development. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born on a farm 
homestead in Nebraska and lived all of 
my early life there. My father, at 85, 
still lives on this farm. I can tell you 
with some degree of understanding that 
the farmers of this country are the real 
backbone of our economy. Farm econ- 
omy must be kept healthy or the rest of 
the country will be sick. Farmers do 
need good roads, development of REA, 
soil conservation, and a price for the 
things they produce which reflects fair- 
ness in comparison with the things they 
must buy. It is to be noted that manu- 
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facturers are pretty well protected in 


their price. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
Mr. Speaker, I am indeed pleased that 
this Eightieth Congress has seen fit to 
give liberal support to our REA program. 
This Congress has appropriated $800,- 
000,000 for REA. This is 42 percent of 
all the funds voted in the 15 years of its 
history. No previous Congress has voted 
asmuch. Iam pleased to state that the 
record of repayment of loans to the REA 
districts is impressive. It must be re- 
membered that this money is being re- 
paid in principal and interest. It is so 
different from the moneys we spend in 
the far corners of the world. Develop- 
ment of REA and our resources adds 
great wealth to the whole country. 
There has been some lack of generating 
facilities and inability tc get material, 
which has held up some of the REA and 
flood-control programs. I believe this 
condition is now changing and this fine 
development cah go forward. The in- 
itial appropriations were made in the 
Eightieth Congress for a high-power line 
from the Kortes Dam in Wyoming, to 
Gering, Bridgeport, Sidney, Alliance, and 
North Platte, Nebr. This continues on 
to Sterling, Colo., and will connect up 
with the Big Thompson project in Colo- 
rado. Appropriations are also included 
to begin work on the line from O'Neill, 
Nebr., to the Fort Randall Dam in South 
Dakota. The appropriations carry 
money for the needed substations to dis- 
tribute this electric energy throughout 
Nebraska. It is interesting to note that 
16 of the 22 REA districts in Nebraska 
serve as a whole or in part residents of 
the Fourth Nebraska District. 
FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


The program for supporting the price 
of leading agricultural products on a 90- 
percent of parity basis has been extended 
for another 2 years. I introduced a bill 
for this purpose early in the session. 
While some cOnsumer groups may com- 
plain that this program adds to the cost 
of living let me point out the great spread 
between the price the producer gets for 
what he raises and the price the con- 
sumer pays. I am convinced that this 
spread is excessive and have constantly 
urged a complete investigation of this sit- 
uation. The farmer needs a parity price 
which will include labor and all produc- 
tion costs. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


An ominous threat has been hanging 
over this country—a catastrophe that 
. night easily wipe out our meat supply. 

I refer to the dread foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease that has rapidly spread through cat- 
tle herds in central Mexico and was 
threatening to spread to the great herds 
in northern Mexico. If I had it would be 
almost impossible to keep it from infect- 
ing the herds in our own country. Fortu- 
nately, the present epidemic seems to 
have reached its peak and, with the aid 
this Congress has provided, seems to be 
receding. Although the danger seems 
to be passing right now we can expect an- 
other outbreak unless other means are 
found to combat it. You, as Speaker of 


the House, made it possible for me to 
make two trips to Mexico to inspect this 


disease in that country. I have from 
time to time made suggestions to this 
Congress about what should be done to 
keep foot-and-mouth disease out of this 
country. Iam/happy to have had a small 
part in getting a laboratory established 
which will engage in research on this 
problem. I am convinced that the scien- 
tists can discover a vaccine which will not 
only cure but prevent the disease. It is 
interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Fourth Nebraska District has the largest 
livestock population of any district in 
the United States. It behooves this Con- 
gress to work in close harmony with the 
cattle industry and to do everything pos- 
sible to wipe this disease from our con- 
tinent. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Another issue coming before the Con- 
gress with far-reaching implications for 
agriculture is the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Under 
the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions, a large percentage of the items on 
which tariffs were reduced were agricul- 
tural products that furnish direct com- 
petition to our own. For that reason I 
supported the bill to extend the act for 
1 year with the provision for transferring 
the authority to study and report the ef- 
fect of the proposed changes from a com- 
mittee within the Department of State to 
the United States Tariff Commission. I 
realize, Mr. Speaker, that we must have 
some trade, but this should not be a one- 
way street with the farm products of the 
Nation taking the brunt in all the tariff 
reductions. Other countries can pro- 
duce food much cheaper than we can. 
The farmer needs protection just as much 
as the big industries need protection. 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY PLAN 


On the urgent insistence of the Tru- 
man administration the Eightieth Con- 
gress passed the so-called European re- 
covery program which practically obli- 
gates this country to spend $17,000,C00,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ money over a period 
of 4 years for the aid of 16 European 
nations. While, as a result of the 
propaganda methods used to sell the 
idea to the American people, it would 
have been much easier to support this 
legislation, I opposed and voted against 
it as did all members of the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress. My principal 
reason for doing so was the fact that 
with the help we had previously given 
them and through their own effcrt these 
rations have achieved mcre than 90 per- 
cent recovery of their national economy 
as of the year 1938. Most of the money 
to be immediately provided by us would 
be used by these nations to bolster their 
socialist experiments. Later, the money 
would be used to reestablish their armed 
strength. It seems to me to be wholly 
reprehensible to take in taxes from the 
people of this country the money they 
have earned under our system of individ- 
ual enterprise to support a system in 
direct contrast to our own and if it 
achieves recovery, is bound to compete 
with us in foreign markets through Gov- 
ernment-owned cartels. 

The items to be procured from this 
country are already in short supply and 
will inevitably raise prices to our con- 
sumers and make it more difficult to get 
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the things they need. I have supported 
aid in the form of food, clothing, and 
medicine to the needy in Europe. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that you 
cannot buy friendship with money. 
When this program stops, these countries 
may well hate us for upsetting their own 
economy. I have been long concerned 
about this country bleeding itself white. 
We must remain strong at home if we 
are to meet our own needs and part of 
those of the world. We cannot con- 
tinue to waste the resources of our Own 
country all over the world, without the 
promise of a fair return. It just is not 
fair to the citizens of our own country 
to send so much material to Europe when 
those same materials are in short supply 
at home. 

LABOR LAWS 

Mr. Speaker, I supported the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley law. I did believe 
there was a great need for a balancing 
of power between industry and the pow- 
erful labor leaders who held the working- 
man in their grasp. The law has been 
in operation for some time. The grave 
predictions of the labor czars have not 
come true. The laboring man is given 
more freedom than he ever had before. 
The law brings about equality and best 
of all it does help to protect the public. 
I am sure the great majority of workers 
approve the law. 

RETURN TO MY DISTRICT 

Mr. Speaker, as is always the case the 
Eightieth Congress has had to adjourn 
leaving much unfinished work. Some of 
the action taken in haste in the closing 
week does not meet with my approval. 
I expect to go back home this summer 
and visit in every one of the 38 counties 
in my district. I like to meet and talk 
with the people. I get new ideas and a 
fresh viewpoint. It renews my faith in 
the common sense and good judgment 
of the people of Nebraska. It has been 
impossible for me to discuss all the leg- 
islation that has come before us. Most 
of it will be of interest to some individ- 
uals and groups. I will be glad to an- 
swer their questions for they have a right 
to know how their representative voted 
on them. Then they will be the judge 
as to whether or not they want me to 
come back here to represent them in the 
Eighty-first Congress. If they send me 
back I will continue to follow the pattern 
I have laid down to guide my action in 
the three Congresses I have served them. 
The record will show that I am among 
the upper 5 percent of those who an- 
swer all roll calls. I have studied the 
legislation, listened to the debate and 
then voted the way I felt would be for 
the best interests of all the people. I 
may have made some mistakes but if so 
they have been of the head and not of 
the heart. 

I have great hopes that our country 


will continue to be a strong Nation. We 
have the resources, the factories, the 
manpower, and the know-how. There 


is no reason why we cannot get our eco- 
nomic machine in balance. Our people 
should go on to a happy and contented 
life. Weshould be able to build a peace- 
ful werld for the enjoyment of ourselves 
and cur children. 
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Enrollment at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, not long 
aco my attention was called to an edi- 
torial entitled ““A Challenge to Service 
Schools,” which summarized the criti- 
cisms directed at the United States Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies because of 
their short enrollments and unfilled va- 
cancies. Under existing procedure, in a 
large measure the fact that there are un- 
filled vacancies in classes at the Acad- 
emies may very well be the responsibility 
of Congress itself. The editorial in 
question was inspired by an article ap- 
pearing in the October 1947 issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, written by a midship- 
man at the Naval Academy who had re- 
signed in dissatisfaction. 

I sent a copy of the editorial to the 
Honorable John L. Sullivan, Secretary of 
the Navy, requesting his comments. His 
replies, and that of Admiral Holloway, 
Superintendent of the Academy, so com- 
pletely disposed of the criticisms which 
had been expressed that I am including 
both letters as a portion of these re- 
marks. The letters are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, December 9, 1947. 
Hon. ALBERT L. REEVES, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Reeves: The following will am- 
plify my previous acknowledgment of your 
letter of October 6, 1947. 

Recent publicity in regard to the Naval 
Academy which resulted from the article in 
the October issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
has received the thoughtful consideration of 
the Navy Department. Your letter expres- 
sing concern over this matter evidences sin- 
cere interest in the Navy and is much appre- 
ciated. 

The number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy authorized by law is 4,382 (exclud- 
ing 20 authorized from the American Re- 
publics). However due to attrition and other 
causes, it would be impossible ever to at- 
tain the above number. The present en- 
rollment of 2,865 is close to the maximum 
overload capacity of the Naval Academy. The 
normal capacity is 2,500, which has been 
increased by putting three bunks in double 
rooms; the maximum that can be accom- 
mocated by such doubling up is approxi- 
mately 3,100. The conditions for study un- 
der these circumstances are not as good as 
are considered desirable. In view of the ex- 
isting deficiencies in capacity and an ex- 
rollment of 3,500 midshipmen by 
erintendent of the Naval 

s submitted plans to remedy the 
situa n, wnaicnh 





will be submitted to the 

Congress. These plans are now under study 
in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
When the existing deficiencies have been 
liquidat t will be possible to increase the 
nu of midshipmen without undue 
crt It is believed that existing legis- 
lation covering the presently authorized 
number of appointments is sufficient for the 
foreseeable future. Therefore, the Navy De- 
partment dc not plan at this time to sub- 
mit recommendations to Congress for 


legislation to increase the number of appoint- 
ments. 

Adverse publicity concerning the Naval 
Academy has been aimed at hazing, the cur- 
riculum, the instructional staff, and regu- 
lations and traditions. 

Neither the Navy Department nor the Naval 
Academy approves the practice of hazing. 
From time to time midshipmen have been 
dismissed from the Academy for the com- 
mission of this offense. Upon becoming the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy in 
January 1947, Rear Adm. James L. Holloway, 
United States Navy, took positive steps to 
eliminate the hazing. In connection with 
the Atlantic article, Admiral Holloway said 
on October 23, 1947, “I will state categorically 
that the practice of hazing is nonexistent 
at the Naval Academy now. It is contrary 
to every principle and policy associated with 
my administration of the Naval Academy. 
This policy has the full support of the of- 
ficers and instructors on duty here and the 
positive and dynamic support of the first, 
or senior class, at the Naval Academy.” Fur- 
ther, the basic principles of the senior class 
policy reiterates this statement: “We, the 
members of the class of 1948-B intend to 
develop discipline based upon mutual re- 
spect. * * * We hold that instruction 
by example is vital to the organization and 
the administration of any military unit.” 

The curriculum of the Naval Academy has 
been revised and these revisions were put 
into effect at the beginning of the 1947 aca- 
demic year. This curriculum is designed to 
give a broad general education strongly 
pointed to naval life. It hews closely to 
the fundamentals of the humanities, the sci- 
ences, and a basic knowledge of the naval 
profession. This curriculum represents the 
concerted efforts of well-qualified naval and 
civilian educators. Dr. A. John Bartky, the 
dean of education of Stanford University, a 
man well known and highly respected in 
the ecucational field, has said of the Naval 
Academy's new course of study, “It would be 
exceedingly difficult to develop a curriculum 
that would satisfy all midshipmen’s and the 
Navy's needs any better than the 1947 Naval 
Academy curriculum does.” 

The faculty at the Naval Academy is com- 
posed of 40 percent civilians and 60 percent 
naval officers. This percentage compares fa- 
vorably with that of the ratio of cultural in- 
structors to technical instructors in the best 
professional schools of America. The Board 
of Visitors (1947) noted with approval the 
strengthening of the teaching force at the 
Naval Academy by the addition of well-quali- 
fied civilian instructors and by the careful 
selection by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
of commissioned officers as teachers. Every 
effort is being made by the Navy Department 
and by the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy to insure that the best educational 
methods are used at the Academy. The 
Naval Academy is kept abreast of modern 
educational techniques in two ways: First, 
by bringing outstanding educators to Annap- 
olis for observation of the instructional 
methods in use and for conferences and 
critiques thereof, and secondly, by the as- 
signment to the Naval Academy of certain 
naval officers who have had postgraduate in- 
struction at civilian educational institutions. 

The paramount aim of civilian schools and 
colleges is education for democracy. Thus, 
democratic practices are evidenced on every 
hand in school systems. A military organi- 
zation in a democratic state zealously guards 
the integrity of the individual and the sa- 
credness of personality, but it must nonethe- 
less continue to be a military organization. 
Strategy is formulated at the highest level, 
rather than by the majority, and tactics are 
executed by those who may not know why 
the move is being made but who have im- 
plicit confidence in and respect for their 
leaders. Criticism of the Naval Academy 


as the citadel of a tyrannical set of traditions 
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and needlessly irksome regulations stems 
from failure to understand this fundamen- 
tal difference between civilian and military 
schools. The mission of the service acad- 
emies differs from that of civilian schools, 
and practices must be consistent with the 
mission. Without violation of personality, 
the midshipman is subjected to strict dis- 
cipline in which implicit obedience is the 
order of the day. He is deliberately plunged 
into a highly military pattern of living with 
all the traditions and customs that go with it, 

Dr. Bartky discusses the relationships of 
a military organization to a democracy in the 
following words: “We insist that the primary 
objective for all education shall be that of 
preparing the individual to live in our demo- 
cratic society. Leaders of a military society 
must be as thoroughly familiar with the 
peculiarities of that society as leaders in a 
democracy. There is only one way to learn 
about a cultural pattern, and that is to live 
it. Hence, it becomes the obligation of insti- 
tutions, that prepare military leaders, to pro- 
vide every opportunity to them to live a 
military life. 

“This does not mean that the faculty at 
Annapolis avoid any reference to democratic 
ideals and procedures. It is recognized that 
all naval officers are American citizens, and 
as such have responsibilities that transcend 
their military obligations. An examination 
of the curriculum will reveal that the Acad- 
emy offers many experiences that parallel 
those included in citizenship training for 
civilian schools.” 

Tables 1 and 2, attached as an enclosure, 
show by percentages of the student body the 
voluntary resignations of midshipmen in the 
years preceding, during, and immediately fol- 
lowing the two World Wars. Although there 
has been a sharp rise in the number of resig- 
nations following both wars, it is noted that 
the percentages following the recent war are 
considerably less than those following World 
War I. 

I trust that the above information will 
clarify any questions which you may have 
had concerning either present operation of 
the Naval Academy or the plans under con- 
sideration for filling vacancies. You are ex- 
tended a most cordial invitation to visit the 
Naval Academy at your convenience and will 
be accorded every courtesy. 

With particular reference to sentiment cre- 
ated by the article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
authored by former Midshipman Ralph 
Smith, I am enclosing copies of letters writ- 
ten by naval officers which I think you will 
find of interest. 

I would not send you a letter of this length 
if I did not appreciate your deep interest in 
the matters discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 


TABLE 1.—Voluntary resignations, World 


War I 

Percent 
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TaBLE 2.—Voluntary resignations, World 
War II 
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UnrtTep STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., January 19, 1948. 
Hon. ALBERT L. REEVES, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REEVES: I have a copy of your 
letter of January 8, to the Secretary of the 
Navy. Be assured that we are only too happy 
to send you material which will indicate the 
eneral pattern of policy, method, and ob- 

‘tive here at the Naval Academy. 

This pattern is far afield from that por- 
raved in such articles as the one appearing 

the Atlantic Monthly. All the articles I 
.ve seen or heard of during the last year 
f the nature of the Atlantic Monthly article 
ive dealt with a period at the Naval Acad- 
‘ prior to the time I assumed duty as 
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Superintendent. As I have no first-hand 
knowledge of this period, I felt that I could 
not with probity offer comment as to facts. 
I am convinced, however, that the situations 
described are largely distortions. Of course, 
we know that it is conceivable that the plebe 


system has been abused to the point of hazing 
i Laws are violated in all strata 
of society from time to time. However, as 
I have stated categorically to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the practice of hazing does not 
exist in the Naval Academy today. 

You may be interested in the matter of 
vacancies at the Naval Academy. It has been 
inferred that the Naval Academy could con- 
¢ bly have an enrollment now of 4,4C6 
m ipmen if all appointments prescribed 
by present statute were filled. This number 
! 
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1as been used in comparison with the cur- 
rent enrollment of 2,857 to indicate that an 
unusually large number of appointments to 
the Naval Academy are going begging. This 
is completely in error in both concept and 
fact 

Actually, the figure 4,406 entirely disre- 
gards all attrition and is based upon fulfill- 
ments of appointments, which do not become 


available in full under present law until 
1950. Based upon experienced attrition 
rates at the Naval Academy, considering 


normal percentage of enrollment to existing 
vacancies which has been established over 
the last 20 years (77 percent), taking into 
account the nonavailability until 1950 of a 
total of 510 appointments provided by the 
Congress, and accounting for approximately 
113 appointments lost in the division of the 
class of 1948, the normal expected enrollment 
of the Naval Academy is 3,211. 

Actually, the enrollment as of October 1, 
1947, was 2,875, 336 below normal expec- 
tancy—or 11 percent. However, 270 of these 
should not be charged to lack of interest in 
the Naval Academy. As indicated in en- 
closure, over 100 vacancies occur because 
most of the Enlisted Reserve appointments, 
recently increased by law, were not utilized. 
The fact that the Naval Reserve was not com- 
pletely organized in the first postwar years 
explains the fact that these appointments 
were not filled. Furthermore, over 100 dis- 
appeared with the 3-year graduation of one- 
half of the class of 1948. 

It is the estimate at the Naval Academy, 
pursuant to close analysis, that the congres- 
sional vacancies now unfilled are only a total 
of some 66 below normal expectancy. 

Early in this new year we hope to have 
ready for distribution to all Members of Con- 
gress, to all high schools and junior colleges 
of the United States and others having an 
interest, a new catalog outlining the methods 
and objectives of the Naval Academy and in- 
corporating all factual material concerning 
methods of entry, entrance requirements. 
curriculum, and way of life at the Naval 
Academy. This catalog will be well fur- 


nished with pictures so as to give the youth- 
ful aspirant a genuine over-view of what he 
will find here. 

Of course, as you know, the Naval Academy 
is primarily an institution of obligation; that 
is, in training in accordance with the pri- 
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mary conception of obligation and service to 
one’s country. That conception is para- 
mount over that of opportunity, although the 
latt-> is certainly present in the opening up 
of a noble career to these young men. 

Under separate cover I am sending you 
certain material which will indicate the pat- 
tern of concept, method, and objective here. 
It will appear voluminous but if you will 
glance over the titles, the nature of them 
will be indicated, and I hope you will find 
certain of them of particular interest. 

Finally, Mr. REEVES, I want to assure you 
of our great appreciation of your interest in 
the Naval Academy. 

With best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Hottoway, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Superintendent, 





THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, January 7, 1948. 
Hon ALBERT L. REEVES, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ReEEvEs: In your letters of 
December 16 and 22 you stated that you 
would be glad to receive additional in- 
formation concerning the United States 
Naval Academy and the contribution of its 
graduates to the national defense. 

In view of the fact that your original let- 
ter to me was inspired by the article “Why 
I Resigned From Annapolis” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, I am sending you copies of two 
letters from naval officers to the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

As regards the contribution of the Acad- 
emy to the national defense, I concur with 
a recent statement by General Vandegrift, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, that 
“success in war can be achieved only with 
an able, efficient, intelligent corps of Regu- 
lar officers. I attribute the outstanding 
success of the Marine Corps during the late 
war to the fact that the Marine Corps started 
the war with an adequated nucleus of 
Regular officers.” This same is equally true 
of the Navy. Without such a highly trained 
nucleus of Regular officers, the civilian com- 
ponent would be unable to approach its 
outstanding accomplishments of World 
War II. 

I am sending a copy of this correspondence 
to Rear Adm. J. L. Holloway, Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy, with the request that 
he send direct to you any other material 
which he thinks might be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 


In time of peace as well as in time of 
war, Mr. Speaker, we are dependent upon 
our Navy to perform a major role in 
assuring our national security. It seems 
to me that every Member of the Congress 
ought to feel keenly the responsibility to 
Strengthen our service schools and en- 
courage public interest and confidence in 
their work. 





Pay of Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to express my esteem 
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to the chairman and the committee who 
sponsored H. R. 6916, the bill that raised 
the pay of postal workers $450 yearly. 

I have always been, highly sympathetic 
with the cause of the postal workers, es- 
pecially the letter carriers; and I know 
that this permanent yearly increase will 
be greatly appreciated by these men and 
women throughout the United States. 

Most of us held the hope that this in- 
crease would be $600, and I would have 
supported an increase in that amount. 
However, I know everyone is thankful 
and grateful to this committee for their 
successful effort to have this legislation 
passed by the House on Friday, June 18. 





——— 


Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most controversial questions that 
came before the Congress this year was 
the so-called T-E-W bill, which has been 
procla‘med by some as the solution to the 
immediate housing preblem. The prop- 
aganda emanating from the proponents 
and opponents of the T-E-W bill did 
little to clarify the real issues involved, 
but only tended to confuse the American 
people. 

Congress was deluged with letters, tel- 
egrams, and telephone calls from people 
who were for or against the legislation. 
The arguments on both sides were highly 
emotional and supported by very little 
fact. There was only one common theme 
that I could find in the correspondence 
coming into my office. Almost without 
exception people were asking Congress to 
enact some type of legislation that would 
result in more housing in the lower-price 
field in order to satisfy the demands of 
the middle- or lower-income groups. 
There is nothing peculiar in such a de- 
sire. I personally am sympathetic with 
the idea of obtaining more for less. 

With this in mind, I undertook a study 
of the housing legislation pending before 
Congress, which included, of course, the 
so-called T-E-W bill which has been pro- 
claimed by many to be the immediate 
solution to the housing problem. This 
study extended over a period of 1 month 
and after careful inquiry and considera- 
tion I concluded that of all the measures 
pending before Congress at that time, 
that the T-E-W bill was the less apt to 
produce any immediate solution to the 
housing problem of all the legislation 
pending. 

Even the proponents of the legislation 
admitted that the T-E-W bill would have 
no effect upon the immediate problem. 
Some of the proponents admitted openly 
that it would neither solve the slum- 
clearance problem or the problem of 
housing the very lowest income groups. 
The most they contended was that it was 
a step in the right direction. The propo- 
nents of the bill on the floor of the Senate 
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stated that there was no intention and 
moreover no possibility of carrying out 
any of the long-range program within 
the next year or two. Moreover they 
conceded that it was never the intention 
to house the very lowest income groups in 
public housing projects because if they 
were to do so, the projects would become 
poorhouses. 

In other words, any public housing 
projects that might be erected under the 
T-E-W bill were for people who had 
steady jobs and could afford economic 
rents. The proponents of the legislation 
also conceded that 500,009 units of pub- 
lic-housing projects built by the T-E-W 
bill would only house a very small per- 
centage of the class of people that it was 
intended for. In other words, if public- 
housing projects were intended for 
people who had incomes of from $75 to 
$150 per month—taking arbitrary fig- 
ures—the 500,000 units would house only 
a very small percentage of the people 
earning incomes within these brackets. 
The large percentage of the people earn- 
ing incomes within these brackets would 
still have to pay taxes directly and in- 
directly to support the favored families 
occupying the 500,000 units. 

This means that a large percentage of 
people in one income class must sub- 
sidize a small percentage of people with- 
in the same income class or you must 
build enough units to satisfy all people 
within that income class. In other 
words, you either have a discrimination 
within a class or you have to have a pro- 
gram five or ten times as largé as the 
program proposed by the T-E-W bill. 
Discrimination would be utterly unfair 
and an enlarged program would be so 
costly that it would further endanger our 
economy and destroy the value of the 
American dollar. 

I have no quarrel with the avowed ob- 
jectives of the T-E-W bill. I believe, as 
every proponent of the T-E-W bill be- 
lieves, that we should do everything pos- 
sible to improve the living conditions of 
every class and segment of the American 
people, but there is a big difference be- 
tween avowed objectives and accomplish- 
ments. Let me give you one or two ex- 
amples to clarify this point. 

If the Federal Government spends 
money to build houses for a very small 
segment of one income group of our 
population, we have to collect taxes to 
pay for that program. Now a lot of 
people would say: “Let’s tax the rich and 
the big corporations.” That all sounds 
very simple, but it doesn’t work out quite 
so easily. Let us assume we tax General 
Motor, General Electric, and other big 
corporations to pay for this housing pro- 
gram. I hope no one is so naive as to 
believe that those corporations absorb 
that tax, even if they could afford to ab- 
sorb it. What actually happens is that 
the tax is added to the cost of the com- 
modity sold by that corporation so that 
the cost of this housing is reflected in 
the cost of living. 

The large buying power of the Ameri- 
can people lies in the hands of the lower- 
income groups because they are the ones 
who consume the largest percentage— 
being the largest groups—of the com- 
modities produced in this country. 


Therefore, the poor and the lower in- 
come groups pay for the very housing 
which they thought they were getting at 
a reduced price. Not only do the people 
living in the project pay through this 
indirect method, but also that portion of 
the lowest-income groups who were dis- 
criminated against because there were 
not enough houses to house all of them. 
Moreover, the very lowest income groups, 
who were excluded from the units be- 
cause they were the type who would 
make the units poorhouses, have to foot 
the bill because they, too, must buy the 
basic commodities of living. Some may 
accuse me of oversimplifying the prob- 
lem, but example after example can be 
given to demonstrate and support the 
position of many who claim that the 
whole bill was a fraud on the lower- 
income groups. 

Upon reaching the conclusion that the 
T-E-W bill would not accomplish its 
avowed purpose, I then turned to other 
legislation pending before Congress and 
being considered at that time, and I con- 
cluded that the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Wotcott, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
ter, held out the greatest hope of pro- 
Gucing more housing and especially more 
housing in the lower-price brackets of 
any housing legislation pending before 
Congress. 

Congressman Wotcortt’s bill, H. R. 
6959, for which I voted and which passed 
the House of Representatives on June 18, 
extended financial assistance to the con- 
struction industry in order to keep up 
the momentum of housing construction. 
This momentum of construction is now 
unprecedented in the history of our 
country and unless something unforeseen 
happens, the construction industry 
should produce 1,000,000 units in 1948. 
The quickest and surest way to assure the 
American people lower price houses—and 
for any other commodity—is to produce a 
sufficient number of units to create com- 
petition in the market so that the buyer 
is able to dictate the terms and not the 
seller. In other words, if we have more 
units than are needed, then the buyer can 
be selective and dictate what price he 
will pay. 

The Wolcott bill, H. R. 6959, contains 
new provisions differing from previous 
housing legislation and these new pro- 
visions can do much toward inducing the 
construction industry to produce more 
homes in the lower-priced brackets. Be- 
fore discussing these features, however, 
I want to point out that the Govern- 
ment’s own Statistics dispute the allega- 
tions that houses have only been pro- 
duced for the people with high incomes. 

A recent analysis of individual incomes 


throughout the Nation related to the - 


prices of new homes, indicates that 
homes are being built for Americans in 
all income brackets except the lowest 
tenth, those receiving less than $1,000 
per year, and the highest fifth, those re- 
ceiving over $5,000 per year. Twenty per- 
cent of the homes built fit family incomes 
between $1,000 and $2,000 per year; 23 
percent of the homes built are for fam- 
ily incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 
per year; 25 percent fit family incomes 
between $3,000 and $4,000 per year, and 
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18 percent of the homes built fit family 
incomes between $4,000 and $5,000 per 
year. Only 14 percent of the homes built 
are for incomes in excess of $5,000 per 
year. Mark you, contrary to the popular 
impression, far less homes are being built 
for incomes in excess of $5,000 per year 
than for the other income brackets. 
This statement is based on the standard 
yardstick that a family can afford a 
house costing 2% times the annual in- 
come—based on Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, news release, March 2, 1948. 

Admittedly these figures include homes 
built in rural areas where labor and other 
costs are not as high and therefore tend 
to bring down the average price. It also 
includes homes produced in the southern 
areas not confronted by weather factors 
which increase the cost of homes in the 
northern areas. 

Coming back to the provisions of the 
Wolcott bill which will induce the con- 
struction industry to build in the lower- 
income brackets, I would like to empha- 
size one particular provision which has 
not existed in previous legislation. This 
provision provides for 95 percent FHA 
insurance on mortgages not exceeding 
$6,000. Today FHA insurance is limited 
to 90 percent on any type mortgage and 
the tendency in the urban areas has been 
to build in the $7,000 to $12,000 brackets. 
With this new provision in the legisla- 
tion banks and other financial institu- 
tions loaning money to builders and home 
owners will direct their capital into low- 
er-price houses carrying mortgages not 
in excess of $6,000. This should result 
in diverting capital away from the more 
costly projects and induce the builders to 
reach down into the lower brackets. 
which will provide more housing for the 
lower-income groups. 

The bill also contains another major 
change extending and increasing the 
program for the construction of homes in 
the suburban areas, the mortgages on 
which would not exceed $4,500. These 
are commonly designated as title 1, class 
3, FHA insured homes. 

In one particular project already con- 
structed under the old legislation, a home 
owner with a $400 lot and with an ad- 
ditional $450 down payment, was able to 
buy one of these houses at 90 cents a day. 
This is even cheaper than living in a sub- 
sidized housing project. If the Federal 
Government would push this program, 
many people could live in the suburban 
areas and afford to have an automobile 
or an extra automobile for transporta- 
tion. This has the added inducement of 
permitting the people to own their own 
homes and live outside the congested 
areas and enjoy the fruits of suburban 
life, the most important of which is fresh 
air and pastoral surroundings. 

It was these and other things which 
induced me to turn from the so-called 
T-E-W bill to Mr. WotcortrT’s bill, H. R. 
6959. I did so in the honest belief 
that more would be accomplished in the 
shortest possible time for the greatest 
number of my constituents and for the 
American people as a whole. I did so 
after careful consideration and I am will- 
ing to stand on that record. If I was 
wrong it was because no one came for- 
ward to show me wherein I was wrong. 








Disbursements From Coal Miners’ Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
will be a very important day to over 146,- 
000 crippled and injured coal miners, 
destitute widows, and orphans of miners. 
Justice Goldsborough will rule in the dis- 
trict court whether actions and disburse- 
ments from the 1947 fund by the trustees 
are controlled by majority vote of the 
three-man board or whether there must 
be unanimity of decision. In all fair- 
ness, he should consider the welfare of 
these crippled soft-coal miners and mem- 
bers of their families and rule the Amer- 
ican way of majority rule and grant the 
additional funds needed from the 1947 
contract to carry on the United Mine 
Workers welfare and retirement fund. 

Because of the dispute over pensions, 
negotiations for a new contract to re- 
place the present one which expires June 
30, are deadlocked. In order to reassure 
the Nation and to insure an adequate 
supply of coal after July 1, however, the 
United Mine Workers of America has 
proposed that subject to acceptance by 
the bituminous coal operators and the 
approval of the mine workers’ national 
policy committee, the negotiating repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of 
America will recommend that all bitu- 
minous coal mines remain in operation 
after the end of the vacation period on 
July 6, 1948, under the terms, conditions, 
and rules of existing agreements, pend- 
ing negotiation of a successor contract; 
with the understanding that any changes 
or improvements negotiated, affecting 
wages or conditions of employment, will 
be made retroactive to July 1, 1948, in- 
clusive, provided (a) that this arrange- 
ment may be subject to cancellation by 
either party thereto, upon 5 days’ notice; 
(bo) that the bituminous-coal operators 
will cause their trustee representative 
on the United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund, under the existing con- 
tract, to permit forthwith the admin- 
istrative activation of said fund, and 
that the business of the fund and the 
disbursements of its moneys be governed 
in all matters by the majority decision of 
any of its three trustees; namely, Messrs. 
Bridges, Van Horn, and Lewis, or their 
respective successors. 

Under leave, I am inserting in the 
REcorD an editorial from the June 18 is- 
sue of the Washington Evening Star, 
which pursues this matter: 

THE COAL ISSUES 

The controversy over use of some $40,000,- 
000 in the United Mine Workers’ welfare and 
retirement fund of 1947 comes up before 
Justice Goldsborough in district court to- 
morrow, and it may be the most important 
coal case that he has been called upon to 
decide. 

Of most immediate importance, there is a 
crisis boiling up in the coal fields which, if 
allowed to come to a head, will tax the full 
resources of the Government to quiet down, 
Thousands of disabled miners, dependents, 
widows, and orphans of miners—probably 
100,000 persons in all—are faced with loss of 
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benefit payments upon which they have been 
subsisting. A wise determination of the 
issues involved is needed to prevent a crisis 
that may be too much for authority of the 
President and the courts, by way of injunc- 
tion, to handle. 

The miners and dependents have been re- 
ceiving distress benefits from a $26,000,000 
welfare fund accumulated during the 13 
months the Government operated the mines. 
The fund will be exhausted in about 10 days, 
and will fall short by about $20,000,000 of 
meeting the commitments to those already 
receiving the payments. 

John L. Lewis’ insists—and Senator 
BripcEs, the third and neutral trustee, 
agrees—that the mine operators should al- 
low the 1947 welfare fund to assume the 
obligations the old fund is unable to meet. 
The operators and their fund trustee, Ezra 
Van Horn, have refused. They say benefits 
have been granted improvidently from the 
old fund and to ineligible people. 

The specific case before Justice Golds- 
borough tomorrow involves Mr. Van Horn’s 
suit to invalidate the Bridges-Lewis plan to 
pay $100 monthly pensions to miners. But 
the issues in the case are nearly identical 
with those in the controversy over continu- 
ance of distress benefits. 

In the main, it would seem that the two 
most important points the court will be 
called upon to decide are (a) who are eligible 
for the pensions, and (b) whether actions 
and disbursements from the fund by the 
trustees are controlled by majority vote of 
the three-man board or whether there must 
be unanimity of decision. Mr. Van Horn 
claims that he, the management representa- 
tive, must concur for any decision of the 
trustees to be legal. He has dissented nu- 
merous times from decisions of Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. BRIDGEs. 

Negotiations for a coal-industry contract 
to replace the present one, expiring June 30, 
are deadlocked because of the dispute over 
pensions and distress benefits. But the mat- 
ter of a new contract seems relatively unim- 
portant compared with the more immediate 
problem of what to do about the thousands 
whose welfare benefits are about to be shut 
off. 





Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE JIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Iam hap- 
py that the House passed this week H. R. 
3748 to increase the compensation of 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents 
of veterans of World War I and World 
War II. I was particularly pleased that 
this measure passed unanimously. With 
increased living costs this legislation was 
absolutely essential. 

Being a veteran of World War II my- 
self, I have favored every piece of legisla- 
tion brought before this Congress for 
the benefit of the veterans of all our 
wars. These include those few survivors 
of the Civil War, our Spanish-American 
War veterans, ond our veterans of both 
World War I and World War II. I sup- 
ported the legislation to pay terminal- 
leave bonds in cash. I supported legis- 
lation to increase subsistence payments 
to veterans in schools, in our veterans’ 
agricultural training, and in our on-the- 
job training programs. I have sponsored 
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legislation to increase the pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
have introduced legislation to extend 
pension benefits to veterans of World 
War I. I have supported legislation to 
give our veterans the same monetary 
benefits that have been extended to mili- 
tary personnel on duty after World War 
II. I believe in the principle of adjusted 
compensation for war service. Above 
all, in my humble judgment, we must 
continue to improve our veterans’ hos- 
pitals to take care of the sick and the 
maimed. Wecan never do too much for 
those who carry the wounds of battle 
and for the widows and orphans of the 
fallen. 


The Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last 6 years there has come 
before the Congress more important 
matters than ever before in the history 
of the United States of America. 

We have won the most devastating 
war the world has ever known; there- 
fore, while our country was waging this 
war, our people were necessarily mobil- 
ized and regimented to a point where 
their lives were almost entirely controlled 
by their Government. 

American people resent regulations 
and control; therefore, emergency laws 
and Presidential directives caused much 
dissatisfaction, unrest, and resentment. 
Beeause of these emergency measures, 
the task of representing your constitu- 
ents became more and more difficult. 
Now, since the actual fighting has ceased, 
the confusion and delay in getting back 
to any semblance of normalcy has added 
to the unrest of our people. We now 
find ourselves in the midst of many diffi- 
culties and faced with vexing problems. 

Since I came to Washington, many 
history-making events have occurred. 
I have seen the inauguration of the only 
President of the United States who has 
been elected to not only the third but to 
the fourth term. The atomic bomb has 
been produced and used, and we have 
seen the mass destruction of human lives 
reach a level that passes all the wildest 
dreams of a raving maniac. They claim 
the latest bomb’s destructive force would 
make the shambles of Hiroshima look as 
if some frolicsome junior high school had 
staged its initiation there, compared to 
the damage that would have been done 
had one of the newest bombs been drop- 
ped. For 6 years the world has seen 
millions of human beings cremated alive 
and millions of others put to such inhu- 
man torture that a few years ago no one 
in the whole civilized world would have 
believed it possible. The world today is 
staggering from the shock of such terri- 
ble things and naturally the vibrations 
are felt all over the Universe and es- 
pecially in the Capitol of our great coun- 
try, or, to be more specific, in Congress. 
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' Thus it has been not only an honor 
and a privilege to serve in Congress dur- 
ing this time, but it has been a grave re- 
sponsibility. In my opinion I have had 
the good fortune to serve with some of 
the most able men that were ever sent to 
Washington, for which I am grateful. 

I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
in the House from Florida. They dili- 
gently serve their districts, their State, 
and their country, and I am sure the 
people of Florida are to be congratulated 
on selecting such able men to represent 
them in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

At this time I would like to pay tribute 
to the Honorable Jor HENDRICKS, who is 
voluntarily retiring from Congress. I 
must say that the country, and especially 
the State of Florida, is losing one of 
its most valuable Representatives. It 
will be many years before a man from 
Florida can possibly reach the position 
on the important Appropriations Com- 
mittee that Joe now holds and to acquire 
the influence and prestige that he now 
enjoys. 

In the last 6 years the Congress of the 
United States has passed many laws pro- 
viding benefits for the veterans of World 
War II, the most outstanding of which 
has been for their education and voca- 
tional training. It has been my pleasure 
to assist in the passage of such laws for 
their benefit, and I hope that Congress 
in the not-too-distant future will make 
some provisions to relieve the needs of 
our veterans of Worid War I. 

It has been a pleasure for me to assist 
in passing legislation providing for a re- 
forestation program which includes for- 
est management, fire prevention, and ex- 
perimental work in forest products. I 
have also taken an active part in provid- 
ing for rural electrification and soil con- 
servation. After World War I our farm- 
ers of America were the forgotten mien, 
and my ambition has been to prevent a 
recurrence of events which led to the 
mass foreclosure on our farms after 
World War I. 

There are 16 counties in my district 
and I have made an honest effort to rep- 
resent every county and to look out for 
the interest of my constituents in each 
county. 

At the present time we are hearing 
a great deal about the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s inability to take care of the 
mentally ill veterans whose disability is 
non-service-connected; therefore, it is a 
source of genuine pleasure for me to 
know that I was instrumental in secur- 
ing a 1,250-bed NP hospital for Alachua 
County during my service in Congress, 

Then, too, I am pleased to know that 
my effort contributed materially to the 
selection of Green Cove Springs as a site 
for the largest laid-up fleet of combat 
vessels in the world. 

One of the most difficult problems that 
has confronted this country in the last 
6 years has been the labor-management 
troubles that we have had throughout 
the country. During my service in 
Washington I have consistently voted 
for legislation that I considered both fair 
to labor and management, and I believe 
the laws enacted along these lines, per- 
haps with some amendments, will even- 
tually solve many of the problems con- 


fronting these groups. The labor-man- 
agement troubles are vitally important 
because millions of our citizens who are 
not directly connected with manage- 
ment or organized labor are the innocent 
victims when labor and management 
cannot agree. 

In leaving Congress, I wish to thank 
the Members of the House for the fine 
cooperation they have shown me and to 
say that to know and associate with so 
many outstanding men and women from 
all over the United States has been an 
experience and a pleasure which I shall 
never forget. Here I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp the thank-you ad 
I put in the newspapers of my district: 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH 

DEAR FRIENDS: To those who supported me 
Iam grateful. To those who thought it best 
to support my opponent I respect you as good 
citizens who have voted your honest convic- 
tions. 

It has been an honor and a privilege for 
me to serve as your Congressman. 





Rural Electrification for Arizona 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, until recent years many ranch and 
farm people of Arizona had no electricity. 
At that time they supplied their basic 
necessities by use of individual generat- 
ing plants, which were costly to main- 
tain and operate. However, with the 
enactmert of rural electrification laws 
we have made tremendous progress, 
especially since the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
1935, even though we were late in vet- 
ting started. In that year 5,557 of Ari- 
zona’s 18,824 farms, or 29.6 percent, were 
electrified. Arizona then ranked twelfth 
among the States in this respect. Very 
little was done in this field between 1935 
and 1940. While the national percent- 
age of electrified farms had increased 
from 10.9 to 30.4, the percentage in Ari- 
zona increased less than 1 percent to 
30.4 percent. At the time of the 1940 
census, Arizona ranked twenty-fourth in 
the Nation; it had fallen back 12 places. 

However, by .940, a real start had been 
made in bringing the REA program into 
Arizona. By 1945, as shown by the agri- 
culture census for that year, 8,603 Ari- 
zona farms were receiving central sta- 
tion electric service. More than half of 
the farms connected to high-line service 
during this 5-year period were being 
served by REA-financed systems. 

The 1945 census reports a total of 13,- 
142 farms, a net decrease of 5,326 from 
the 1940 census report. A careful check 
of the census report shows that the 
greatest decrease appeared in Apache, 
Coconino, and Navajo Counties. For 
reasons which do not appear, the 1945 
census shows 6,075 fewer farms in these 
three counties alone than are shown in 
the 1940 census. But in each of the three 
counties the 1945 census reports greater 
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land area in farms than does the 1949 
census. Further examination discloses 
that the 1945 census reports 21,116 farm- 
dwelling units in the State as compared 
with 32,163 farm-dwelling units reported 
by the 1940 census. The decrease in 
number of farms and farm-dwelling 
units reported in the 1945 census must 
be attributed to a change in census defi- 
nitions or method of counting. 

Whatever the reason is for the shrink- 
age shown in the census reports for 1945 
for farms and farm-dwelling units, it is 
apparent that in measuring the size of 
the rural-electrification job remaining 
to be done in Arizona, we must take into 
consideration this shrinkage in the cen- 
sus report of total number of farms. 
Whether the establishments involved be 
considered farms or not, they have the 
same need and desire for electric service. 
Being located in rural areas, they are en- 
titled to participate in the benefits of the 
REA program. 

The REA program in Arizona was sub- 
stantially accelerated in the postwar pe- 
riod. From January 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1947, the number of electrified farms in 
Arizona increased by 2,526 to 11,129. Of 
this increase, the greater proportion is 
attributable to REA-financed systems. 

On January 1, 1945, there were four 
REA borrowers in Arizona holding loans 
totaling $1,326,000 for the construction 
of 849 miles of line and related facilities 
to serve 3,025 consumers. On that date, 
REA hed advanced to these systems $1,- 
105,078 and they were operating 635 
miles of REA-financed lines, serving 
2,102 consumers. 

By April 30 of this year, REA loan 
commitments to 12 borrowers totaled in 
excess of $6,000,000. These loans were 
to build almost 2,300 miles of line and 
related facilities to serve approximately 
8,400 consumers. On that date, REA 
had advanced almost $3,500,000 and its 
borrowers were operating 808 miles of 
line serving 4,117 consumers, 

Included in these totals are the two 
systems which have fully paid off their 
REA loans, totaling approximately $245,- 
000 plus interest, and two systems whose 
loans were rescinded in whole or in part 
because of certain uncontrollable events. 

Since April 30, RE. has made addi- 
tional loans of $1,295,000 to two of its 
borrowers for the construction of 302 
miles of line and related facilities to serve 
807 consumers and for generation and 
transmission facilities. ‘Three Arizona 
electric cooperatives have applications 
pending before REA for loans totaling 
$1,415,000 to build 239 miles of line and 
related facilities to serve 288 consumers 
and for needed generating facilities. 
Two have applications under survey for 
$850,000 to build 300 miles of line and 
related facilities to serve 750 consumers. 

This is indeed a program of substan- 
tial magnitude, already involving over 
$6,000,000 and rapidly expanding to the 
$10,000,000 mark. All of these loans 
are self-liquidating and interest-paying. 
They create wealth by bringing the elec- 
tric energy needed on our farms and in 
our rural areas to our rural people at 
prices they can afford. They make it 
possible to pump the water, without 
which Arizona agriculture cannot live, 
and they are the agencies which can 











most effectively bring to the rural people 
of Arizona the benefits of the public- 
power developments on Arizona’s rivers. 

The biggest problem they face today 
is the power shortage which has plagued 
all of Arizona the past few years. Some 
of the rural electric cooperative systems 
have found it necessary to generaic their 
own power. It is a tribute to the hard- 
headed planning of the farm people who 
organized these enterprises that only two 
of them have been unable to survive. 

The cooperatives have banded to- 
gether in a State ussociation which is 
jealously guarding the advantages al- 
ready gained and is militantly fighting 
for the continued existence and pros- 
perity of the cooperative rural-electrifi- 
cation movement in the State. In 1947 
this organization successfully sponsored 
in the legislature an Electric Cooperative 
Act providing for the organization and 
operation of electric cooperatives. The 
bill which was passed in 1947 is by no 
means perfect. It requires strengthen- 
ing. I assure the association and all of 
its member organizations that I will sup- 
port them in their endeavors. 

The cooperatives have all filed with 
the Arizona Power Authority and with 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of Interior their preferential 
claims for the power which will be de- 
veloped at Davis Dam. They are urging 
the construction by the State authority 
and by the Federal Bureau of the neces- 
sary transmission and feeder lines to 
bring them this power. 

The power shortage in Arizona and 
all that it means in terms of agricul- 
tural and industrial loss and retardation 
of development cannot be solved over- 
night. However, there is no question 
that the electric cooperative groups are 
making a very great contribution and 
furnishing at least an interim solution 
by building their generating plants to 
make power available until the power re- 
sources of the Colorado River are 
brought to their door. 

I have already pointed out that the 
recent census count of farms is no true 
measure of the job yet to be done in 
electrifying rural Arizona. The magni- 
tude of the program which has been laid 
out by the rural electric cooperatives 
demonstrates that they have the vision 
and the determination to see that every 
rural family has its share of our natural 
heritage of power. By bringing electric 
power and energy into areas which have 
never enjoyed it before these coopera- 
tive systems are advancing and acceler- 
ating the reclamation program in our 
State. They are making it possible to 
cultivate lands which could not be pre- 
viously cultivated because there was no 
available power with which to pump the 
waters flowing underneath the soil. 
There is no measure of the number of 
farms which can be reclaimed in our 
State. No one can say what the limit 
of development is. The development of 
the central Arizona project alone will 
give a tremendous impetus to the recla- 
mation and settlement of lands now 
lying idle. The REA program in Ari- 
zona offers the greatest promise of as- 
sistance to the pioneers who wrest these 
lands from the desert and convert them 
into productive agricultural uses. 
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I sincerely believe that the solution of 
our Indian problems will be materially 
advanced by the carrying forward of 
REA’s area-coverage rural electrification 
program. These underprivileged citi- 
zens can be educated in the use of power 
so that they can contribute to their own 
elevation from the economic morass in 
which they are mired. 

I have vigorously supported the na- 
tional REA program. As a member of 
the Federal Power Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, I stood firm with the friends of 
REA in all legislation furthering its ad- 
vancement. 

I realized full well the importance of 
this fight to the REA program and par- 
ticularly to the electric coopcratives in 
Arizona. It was clear that losing this 
fight would be a death blow to the REA 
program in Arizona. We won that fight 
then and we are continuing to resist any 
and all limitations and restrictions which 
the adversaries of REA would like to have 
imposed. 

In that same fight, the claim was ad- 
vanced that the job of rural electrifica- 
tion was substantially completed and 
that REA needed no more funds. I knew 
how far this was from the truth and 
was not deceived for one moment by the 
distortions of facts and figures presented 
to our committee. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress not only 
rejected outrageous proposals but also 
appropriated to REA the largest loan 
fund authorizations in its history. I 
supported each and every one of these 
appropriations. The record will show 
that on May 28, 1947, and July 28, 1947, 
I voted to increase the REA loan author- 
ization from $225,000,000 .to $250,000,000, 
restoring the $25,000,000 cut from the 
budget estimates by the Republican ma- 
jority in the Appropriations Committee. 

On February 23, 1948, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5489, to appropriate $300,C09,- 
000 additional for loans for fiscal 1948. 
And on February 24, 1948, I voted “yea” 
on a motion to provide a deficiency ap- 
propriation in this amount, a motion 
which lost by a narrow margin. On 
April 1, we won out in our fight for more 
loan funds when we provided a deficiency 
appropriation of $175,000,000. 

I have always supported liberal ad- 
ministrative fund appropriations for 
REA because I know we need a strong, 
adequately staffed agency to administer 
this important program. As recently as 
June 16, 1948, I voted to increase REA’s 
administrative expense item by the rela- 
tively small amount of $450,000 which is 
sorely needed to discharge its greatly in- 
creased responsibilities. The Congress 
had increased REA’s administrative ex- 
pense fund for 1949 only 9 percent after 
increasing its loan authorizations by 
more than 200 percent over 1948. We 
lost on that vote by the narrow margin 
of five votes. I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will take appropriate steps to 
rectify that blunder. 

In all of these undertakings and con- 
tests in which I have engaged, I have 
fought for power for Arizona’s progress. 
I shall not cease that fight until the peo- 
ple of Arizona have all the power they 
want, where they want, and at a price 
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that they can afford. I am mindful not 
only of the benefits which will accrue to 
our rural people as one of the fruits of 
victory but also of the benefits that will 
result to our urban areas which always 
profit when agriculture prospers. There 
is also to be considered the tremendou3 
impetus which the REA program has 
given Arizona’s copper industry. Copper 
is electricity’s highway to our cities and 
farms. 


Overriding the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
cer permission of the House to extend 
my remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial by Mr. Allen Griffin, publisher of 
the Monterey Peninsula Herald, Mon- 
terey, Calif.: 

OVERRIDING THE VETO — INDEPENDENT 

GRESS——-RETURN TO TRADITION 

MATTER? 


President Truman’s veto of the 
security bill passed by Congress did not have 
time to cool off before both Houses overrode 
the veto the same day the President stated 
his objections to the bill. 

The vote was better than 5 to 1 in the 
Senate, almost 4 to 1 in the House, thus 
indicating that most of the Democratic 
Members joined with Republicans in riding 
down the veto. 

The President’s veto had no constructive 
meaning, as it was legislatively impossible 
for Congress at this late period of a con- 
cluding session to revamp the measure and 
introduce the considerable changes that the 
President demanded. Most of all, it was po- 
litically impossible, and certainly the Presi- 
dent knew as much. 

No doubt the Congress was also impelied 
to a quick overriding of the veto by Presi- 
dent Truman’s recent excoriation of Con- 
gress as the “worst ever,” an opinion not 
shared by most of his own party followers 
who serve in the Eightieth Congress 


CcCON- 
-WHAT'S THE 


social- 


What is the matter with this Congress? 
Something, of course, kecause there is 
something the matter with every Congress. 
What seems mostly to be the matter, from 


the Presidential point of view, is that this 
has been the first independent Congress since 
1932. 








During his terms as a Senator, Mr. Truman 
never had the experience of serving in any 
Congress that wasn’t a rubber-stamp of the 
Chief Fxecutive. 

Mr. Truman came to the Senate from Mis- 
souri as a result of the 1934 election. The 
New Deal was in full swing, and each election 
confirmed the authority and appeal of the 
late President Roosevelt to the public. Mem- 
bers of the House and of the te rode 
the tide of electoral votes han; on to 
FDR’s apron strings. 

President Roosevelt had a way of appeas- 
ing most of the southern politicians and kept 
them lined up by making it profitable to 
them. Northern Democrats were largely con- 


firmed New Dealers. A substantial work 
majority existed, and the Presid 
in legislation were carried out with a mini- 
mum of debate. 





ent’s wishes 


That sort of a situation couldn’t exist 
forever. 

In 1944 the change began to set in, al- 
though the minds of the Congress and the 
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President were as one in the conduct of the 
war. 

In 1946 a considerable change was con- 
firmed. 

The Ejightieth Congress assembled in 
Washington not in a rebellious mood but 
with an air of independence and a Repub- 
lican majority. 

It was a Congress determined to exercise 
its full legislative prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities. It has been, on the whole, a canny 
and conservative Congress, resentful of at- 
tacks made on its authority. 

That is a return to a tradition, a very sound 
constitutional tradition. 

Mr. Truman had never experienced that 
tradition as a legislator; and it comes hard 
to him to meet the Congress as a branch of 
the Government equal to him rather than 
as a subordinate—which is what it was dur- 
ing his terms of office as Senator. 

The public attitude toward the Eightieth 
Congress was tested recently in numerous 
primary elections, and the vote generally 
upheld the position of the Congress. 

In California the reaction was remarkable, 
in that the eight Republican incumbents 
seeking reelection won the Democratic as 
well as the Republican nominations, three 
Democrats also winning on both tickets. 

Although the assumption is generally held 
by political observers that a Republican Pres- 
ident and a strong Republican majority in 
the Eighty-first Congress will be the result 
of the November general election, it is cer- 
tain that the new Congress will retain its 
independence and that a Republican Presi- 
dent will not find it to be a rubber-stamp 
association. 

The period of the domination of the ex- 
ecutive over the legislative branch of the 
United States Government is definitely over. 
From now on, for an indeterminate period 
of time, the President will have to-make his 
case rather than merely state it and have 
his emissaries cause it to be carried out by 
an acquiescent Congress. 

We are satisfied that such is the outlook. 
We only hope that in matters of foreign 
policy the association of the President and 
the Congress will be sufficiently intimate, 
that this country will show to its friends as 
well as to its adversaries that there is unity 
and a common purpose in the front we pre- 
sent to the world. That we need, and that 
the people must insist upon, for a firm, de- 
pendable, sustained, and resolute attitude 
on the part of America is a powerful posi- 
tion from which to uphold peace in the 
world. —A. G. 





Old-Age Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that this Congress before ad- 
journment has finally consented to do 
a little something for the old people of 
our country. I am happy that Federal 
funds for old-age assistance have been 
increased, effective August 1, 1948, by an 
amount equal to $5 per person on the 
basis of present State old-age assistance 
rolls, $5 for the blind, and $3 for de- 
pendent children. 

In my judgment these increases have 
not been sufficient. It is common 
knowledge that old-age assistance in 
these times of high living costs are hard- 


ly enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

There is a dire need for more stability 
in our old-age assistance laws. There 
is something wrong with any system 
which continually keeps old people in 
doubt as to whether they might be eligi- 
ble from month to month to remain on 
the rolls. There is something wrong 
with a system which subjects every old 
person who seeks the benefits of laws 
enacted by our Congress and State legis- 
latures to inquisitions by investigators 
who have the power to cut them off the 
rolls. There is only one way to do this, 
and that is by basing eligibility on age 
and citizenship rather than on need. To 
take care of this situation I have intro- 
duced H. R. 5804. I claim no particular 
pride of authorship, but I do think a bill 
lowering the age limit for old-age assist- 
ance and increasing the amount of pay- 
ments in view of the increased cost of 
living is very much in order at the pres- 
ent time. This is an American program. 
It is a program for the fathers and moth- 
ers of our country. 





From Cotton Mill to Oxford: Story of 
South Carolinian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress of the largest 
textile district in the world and as a 
worker in the cotton mills of my district 
for many years, I take great pride in in- 
sertinc herewith an excerpt from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Saturday, 
June 19, 1948. 

Within the span of my memory, mirac- 
ulous changes have taken place in the 
living and working conditions and oppor- 
tunities in our mill communities. 

While the young men referred to in the 
accompanying article are outstanding, 
they are by no means the only ones who 
have attained distinction. The very 
finest opportunities and advantages are 
now available and are generally being 
utilized by the people engaged in the 
textile industry. I proudly call attention 
to the unusual accomplishments of John 
Q. Hill and James E. White, who are typi- 
cal representatives of the fine people who 
live in our congressional district: 

From CoTron MILt To Oxrorp: Story or 

SouTH CAROLINIAN 
(By Henry Lesesne) 

Lyman, 8. C.—John Q. Hill, a cotton-mill 
worker, who is embarking this fall upon 3 
years of study at Oxford University, never 
saw inside a schoolroom until he was 11 years 
old. 

And when he did go to the six-teacher, 
seven-grade school near his parents’ farm 
home in Cherokee County, he managed, some- 
how, partly because of his age and size, to 
get into the fifth grade. 

His mother had taught him to read, and 
he had read quite a bit. But he couldn’t 
write, not even his name, and arithmetic 
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was a mystery to him. He says today his 
teacher must have had the patience of Job, 


WENT TO WORK 


He finished high school at Gaffney, the 
county seat, and then went to work in Pacific 
Mills at Lyman, a little textile community 
between Greenville and Spartanburg, be- 
cause an older brother worked in the mil] 
there. His brother was a loom fixer. Soon 
John himself became a skilled worker, a card 
grinder. 

At 19 he married a Lyman girl, Vonnie Lee 
Hilliard, and they have a 9-year-old daugh- 
ter, Lynda Donna. The worst part of win- 
ning the scholarship, Mr. Hill says, is that 
he must be separated from his family for 3 
years. The annual stipend of a Rhodes 
scholar is about $1,600. 

Mr. Hill got his education by working the 
second shift—3 p. m. to 11 p. m.—and going 
to college during the day. For a year he 
went. to Spartanburg Junior College, paying 
his way out of his earnings. The next year, 
at Wofford College, in Spartanburg, he won 
a scholarship. Then came a year in the 
Marines. His last year at Wofford he was 
under the GI bill. 

He was graduated last year, making 
straight A’s on all subjects. Since then he’s 
been a cotton mill worker at night and a 
college professor by day, teaching at Wofford. 

You talk to young Mr. Hill, you hear his 
remarkable story. You say to yourself, here 
is an amazing story. And when you convey 
something of this thought to the young 
professor, he shrugs and says: “You ought 
to see my brother; you’d get a real story 
out of him.” 

He was referring to the older brother who 
was working in the mill when he came to 
Lyman, fresh out of high school. That 
brother, J. M. Hill, didn’t begin his formal 
education until he was 28 years old. But he 
was hardly a man totally without education, 
for he entered the eighth grade, right off. 


BROTHER A PASTOR 


He was graduated from Wofford a few years 
later, in 1942. Then he went to the Southern 
Baptist Seminary and also to Cambridge, 
where he studied philosophy. He was a chap- 
lain in the Army. Now he’s pastor of the 
Tiger Baptist Church at Tigerville, S. C. 

Oddly enough, John Q. Hill is not the only 
worker at Lyman to attain a high scholastic 
honor recently. A fellow worker, James E. 
White, was appointed to Annapolis. 

Last year at the University of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. White, a freshman, made a straight 
“A” average. An appointee of Representa- 
tive Bryson, Democrat, of South Carolina, to 
Annapolis, couldn’t make the grade because 
of a physical disability. The Congressman 
heard of Mr. White’s accomplishment and 
arranged a last-minute appointment. Mr. 
White, at that time, was back at his old job 
in Pacific Mills working to earn sufficient 
funds to resume his education. 





The Airplane Accident at Mount 
Carmel, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to say that the entire 
United States was shocked over the trag- 
edy of the DC-6 that fell at Mount 
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Carmel, Pa., on Thursday, June 17, carry- 
ing 43 people to their untimely death. 

I think it is time that the Congress 
requests the Air Safety Board to cease 
their opposition to passengers carrying 
parachutes in commercial planes. The 
argument that people must be taught 
now to descend is highly questionable. 
The DC-6 that was destroyed Thursday 
was flying at an altitude of 17,000 feet 
when trouble was first detected. All the 
passengers aboard would have had ample 
time to parachute to safety had they been 
so equipped. 

The air lines are io be complimented 
on the job they are doing; however, we 
must take steps to help them in pro- 
viding further safety measures that will 
prevent such needless loss of life. 





New Look in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I append the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rockbridge 
County News, Lexington, Va., entitled 
“New Look in the South”: 


NEW LOOK IN THE SOUTH 


Some farms in Rockbridge County have 
been greatly improved in recent years by 
using strip-farming methods. Much of our 
land is steep and should not be plowed at 
all. If it must be, soil-preserving methods 
are essential. In spite of this fact, the old- 
time methods of plowing the steep hillsides 
continues to a great extent. The result is 
that much valuable Rockbridge County farm 
land is fast becoming worthless or of little 
value. This fact was commented upon re- 
cently by a member of the county reassess- 
ment board who had reason to look over 
much Rockbridge County land. What he saw 
in parts of the county was a distressing sight. 

The New York Times recently published an 
editorial concerning a Virginia farm under 
the title of this article that sounds like a 
fairy tale. But it is not. It is perhaps an 
extreme case of what rehabilitation methods 
can do, but it is of interest to many of cur 
people and is published below: 

Miracles really do not happen to gullied 
and eroded land, so that overnight a run- 
down farm trebles in value. Yet what tran- 
spired recently on the 105-acre farm of a 
57-year-old widow, near Lacrosse, Va., savors 
of the miraculous. The farm of the widow 
and her son (a veteran of the war) was 
chosen by veterans taking agricultural train- 
ing in the area for a demonstration of what 
could be done with a treatment program for 
an old worn-out farm, if all available re- 
sources were used. 

“One morning, soon after dawn, a cavalcade 
of conservationists swarmed over the place. 
Many tractors dug deep into the wasted land; 
posthole diggers, fertilizer spreaders, and a 
bulldozer battled the red clay. Jeeps jumped 
over old furrows as expediters of commands, 
Landscrapers limed the lawn and planted 
shrubs. A dejected farmhouse got a spray of 
white paint. The fields of the farm were 
laid off according to a model plan. Just for 
good luck an acre pond was measured off for 
fishing and recreation. When the conserva- 





tionists began to go over the topsoil in the 
morning the farm was said to be worth $4,000. 
A soil conservationist said he would give 
$15,000 for it after the day’s work. 

“The farm is located in what used to be 
the center of the bright Tobacco Belt of the 
South. What happened there made news for 
many farm owners who only recently ac- 
quired their land. For thousands of farm 
owners of the South have come up from 
tenancy and sharecropping in the past decade 
or so. If we go to the deep South, where 
tenancy and sharecropping were once en- 
trenched, even there we find a marked 
change for the better. In Mississippi in 
1935, 69.8 percent of all the farms were oper- 
ated by nonowners, but in 1945 the number 
operated by tenants had decreased to 59.3 
percent. In South Carolina the number of 
tenant-operated farms decreased from 62.2 
percent of the total in 1935 to 54.2 percent 
in 1945, In North Carolina much less than 
half of the farms are operated by tenants, 
and in Virginia nearly 80 percent of them are 
owner operated. 

“In the early 1930's, when farm ownership 
in the South began to show a steady increase, 
22,000,000 acres had been destroyed by wind 
and water erosion and by plows wantonly 
guided by unskilled hands, in 11 States of 
the region. Farm ownership is the best bar- 
rier against the tides of waste, for the owner 
has a vested interest in soil conservation. 
He is not, like so many tenants, ‘aiming’ to 
move next year.’” 





Power for Arizona Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, Arizona stands on the threshold of 
its period of greatest development. But 
in order to achieve its rightful place in 
the family of States—the place to which 
it is entitled by reason of its great na- 
tural resources and physical advan- 
tages—Arizona must obtain its fair share 
of two of its resources—water and power, 

Without these basic ingredients, Ari- 
zona cannot continue and accelerate the 
rate of advancement which the last de- 
cade has witnessed. They are indispen- 
sible t both her urban and her rural 
development, to her industrial and her 
agricultural progress. 

Arizona abounds in water and power 
resources. But so far these resources 
have been developed principally for her 
neighbors. The waters of the mighty 
Colcrado whose main stream courses 
principally through Arizona have al- 
ready been developed as a major source 
of water and power for the Far West. 
The massive structures at Boulder and 
Parker stand as a symbol of man’s dom- 
ination over the forces of nature and 
their utilization for human progress. 
But for Arizonans, unfortunately, they 
are. still only a symbol and not a tool 
with which to forge Arizona’s destiny. 

It is useless to recount opportunities 
lost and advantages never realized. We 
must look forward to the creation of new 
opportunities and the realization of fu- 
ture advantages to be derived from them. 
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We must be alert—never again to allow 
to be taken from us our birthright—our 
fair share in the bounty which Nature 
has so lavishly bestowed upon us. 

Ever since I came to the Congress in 
1943 I have fought, often against very 
heavy odds, to prevent this from happen- 
ing. The struggle is by no means over; 
the fight is not yet won. My colleagues 
in the Congress have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the contest to preserve Ari- 
zona’s inalienable rights—always with 
the encouragement and able assistance 
of that great indomitable spirit, our late 
and beloved Gov. Sidney P. Osborn. 

On the Washington scene two great 
Federal agencies are the instrumentali- 
ties which we must use to secure and hold 
Arizona’s heritage—the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation of the Department of Interior 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Agriculture. 
At home our Arizona Power Authority, 
the public power and irrigation districts, 
and the rural electric cooperatives are 
the agencies through which our heritage 
of power and water can be brought to the 
people of Arizona for their benefit and 
advancement. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has made 
two great steps forward in harnessing the 
Colorado River, our greatest natural as- 
set in terms of water and power. 
Boulder and Parker Dams are towering 
symbols of man’s mastery Over and uti- 
lization of our natural resources. But 
they are only the beginning. A few 
more years will see Davis Dam in place 
and, I sincerely hope, Bridge Canyon 
Dam begun. Their completion will mark 
the end of one long struggle and the be- 
ginning of another. 

The securing of funds for construction 
of Davis has been indeed a series of 
struggles. We had to fight for practi- 
cally every dollar we asked for so that 
construction might be accelerated to 
make up for the time lost by reason of 
the interruption required by the war. 
On May 14, 1946, I urged an increase in 
the 1947 Interior Department appropria- 
tions of $12,000,000 to expedite Davis 
construction. We did not secure any- 
thing near as much as we needed for 
fiscal 1947, but the record will show that 
I made a determined bid for it. I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 
14, 1946, at page 5019: 

Mr. Haress. We are delaying the comple- 
tion of an important part of the Colorado 
River project. I feel that what I have to 
say here is important to you, especially those 
of you from the East, because unless you 
have been in the Western States you cannot 
appreciate the fact that we must have irri- 
gation to continue to expand. We have been 
absorbing the excess population as it has 
drifted westward. If another depression 
comes in this country, you will be very glad 
that there is a place for people to go to make 
their homes, so that you will not have an 
excess population here in the East. 

You have made it possible by your appro- 
priations to start projects, but now you choke 
off these projects by curtailment of these 
appropriations. May I emphasize that all of 
these projects pay for themselves. Members 
of the House sometimes protest that we are 
expending public funds, but the people who 
buy and use this irrigated land pay back this 
money. In addition, we must have the elec- 
tricity to support the irrigation projects. 
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I particularly regret that this point of 
order has been made because I have in mind 
that the $15,000,000 will include some 83,- 
-000,000 to build a power line from Parker 
Dam, which has already been completed. 
The power is now wasted. We could build 
that power line into central Arizona and 
help pay for the construction of Parker Dam. 

Unless you have been there, unless you 
have seen these projects, you cannot fully 
understand them. Unless you go ahead with 
the appropriations to complete these irriga- 
tion projects, you have in effect nullified the 
previous appropriations for the irrigation 
districts in the West. 

I trust that when this appropriation bill 
goes over to the Senate they in their wisdom 
will restore these funds, and when it comes 
back here we will be able to recede and con- 
cur, because we must go ahead with the de- 
velopment of that country if this great Na- 
tion of ours is to realize its full heritage. 

Mr. JoHnson of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hartsss of Arizona. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma. Permit me to 
say at this point that the gentleman is mak- 
ing a very persuasive argument, as he always 
does. I cannot resist the temptation to say 
that the distinguished gentleman is not only 
one of the ablest Members of Congress, but 
one of the most effective, a man whom the 
committee is always delighted to have come 
before the committee. ; 

Mr. Hariess of Arizona. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Oklahoma. As evidence of 
the gentleman's great work, let me say that 
the great State of Arizona could well afford 
to pay him and his colleagues many times 
the salaries they are now receiving because 
Arizona gets more money for irrigation and 
reclamation than several dozen other States 
that I could name. 

Mr. Hartess of Arizona. I thank the gen- 
tleman. If we get the money, I want to 
remind my distinguished friend who is so 
generous in his comments, all that money 
will be repaid. The only reason the appro- 
priation is made is because we are one of the 
younger States in the Union. We have a 
great deal of desert country. We have a lot 
of fertile land and all of our future lies 
ahead of us because we are just beginning 
to realize our resources. We are a growing 
State. That is the reason we must come to 
Congress for help. I want to stress the idea 
here that we must have the help of the 
Nation to expand because when we expand 
the Nation expands with us. 


Again on April 25, 1947, I fought to 
secure adequate appropriations for the 
Davis Dam project and for other Arizona 
reclamation project, including the cen- 
tral Arizona project surveys. Exponents 
of false economy had cut the budget esti- 
mates for Davis of $18,000,000 back to 
$6,000,000. We finally secured an in- 
crease of $3,700,000. For fiscal 1949, we 
finally secured more adequate recognition 
of the need and obtained an appropria- 
tion in the House of $18,000,000 which 
the Senate increased by almost $5,000,- 
000. It has indeed been a long, strenu- 
ous grind, but I believe the end is in 
sight. 

Our fight for construction of Bridge 
Canyon is well under way. It is already 
apparent that completion of Davis will 
by no means solve the water and power 
problems of Arizona. In the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and again in the 
Eightieth Congress, I introduced bills to 
authorize the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the Bridge Canyon Dam. 
This development, which is the heart of 
the central Arizona project, will do more 


to satisfy Arizona’s needs than any de- 
velopment to date. We are still a long 
way from having this development but 
substantial progress has been made. 

As recently as April 12 of this year, I 
took the floor to condemn the Hitler 
tactics employed by the propagandists 
for certain California interests to convey 
to the general public the impression that 
Arizona was raiding California to gain a 
water project for itself. I pointed out, 
as emphatically as I could, that the 
streams cf Arizona make up a large part 
of the flow of the Colorado River and that 
the Colorado itself lies largely in Arizona 
or on its borders. I reiterated my view 
that thus far, Arizona’s share out of this 
great river has been a mere pittance and 
that Arizona yeceives an infinitesimal 
portion of the water diverted from the 
river and of the power produced at its 
dams. 

This reckless propaganda will never 
deter me, wherever I may be, from con- 
tinuing my fight for the Bridge Canyon 
Dam. I have high hope and invincible 
determination that it will be built in the 
not too distant future to satisfy the needs 
of Arizona for water and power. And 
when it is built, I pledge myself to pro- 
tect the interests of Arizona so that we 
will not have a repetition of what has 
happened at the Boulder and Parker 
developments. 

I have already stated that the comple- 
tion of these great developments will also 
mark the beginning of another struggle. 
We are already in the middle of a fight 
to preserve the benefits conferred by the 
irrigation reclamation laws. In January 
of this year the House of Representatives 
considered and passed amendments of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
which would not only retard progress on 
new developments but would materially 
raise the cost of power developed at all 
reclamation dams. On January 21 of 
this year, I took the floor and opposed 
these amendments as vigorously as I 
could. At page 414 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, I said: 

Mr. Haritess Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 
ment is agreed to it will cripple the Bureau 
to the extent that we cannot have con- 
tinued expansion in the West. I know there 
are some people who would move their lips 
in friendship for irrigation and reclamation 
in the West but deep down in their hearts 
they do not want to see the West developed 
because they are afraid there might be some 
competition. But let me’ point out that we 
do not grow the same products out West 
that are grown in the Middle West. We buy 
the manufactured goods from eastern plants. 
When we develop one of these irrigation and 
reclamation projects it results in our buying 
large amounts of electrical equipment and 
farm equipment, which are produced in the 
East; therefore, it is to your advantage to 
see that this portion of the United States 
continues to develop. To shoot a hole in 
this particular law is to destroy the progress 
already made in the western part of the 
United States. Leave the law intact. For 
22 years it has been working well. * * * 

This law has been working well and for 
anyone to come in here with these amend- 
ments is to destroy its whole effectiveness. 
Please do not meddle with the law at this 
time. There are no instances mentioned here 
where there has been an abuse of authority. 
There has been a group of generalities. 
Leave the law as it is and let the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Irrigation continue to 
function. They function as efficiently as any 
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department. These projects pay back to the 
United States all money invested. In adqj- 
tion thereto, I have in mind a project neg, 
my home town of Phoenix. We pay more 
money each year in income taxes from the 
resources that we get out of this project than 
was paid to construct the project. It is to 
the benefit of all of us. Let us not poke 
holes in this law. So, I plead with you, do 
not adopt any of these amendments. 


These crippling amendments were 
adopted in the House of Representatives. 
I am confident that they will not pass 
the Senate. But we may as well face 
the facts—the fight to emasculate these 
laws is on. I pledge my continued, un- 
abated opposition to this campaign of 
destruction at every possible opportunity. 

We must be on guard at all times 
against loss of the benefits we are entitled 
to from the developments which have 
been completed. The States of California 
and Nevada have already made claim to 
all of the power which will be developed 
at Davis. Fortunately, Arizona has also 
filed its claim to this power and is taking 
appropriate steps to protect that claim. 

Under the reclamation laws, public 
bodies and cooperatives have preferen- 
tial rights in the purchase of power gen- 
erated at reclamation projects. Unfor- 
tunately, the Arizona public’s interests 
were not adequately safeguarded when 
Parker power was distributed. Not only 
did Arizona fail to secure its fair share 
of Parker power, but it failed to take 
appropriate measures to see that the 
people of Arizona benefited from the 
Parker power which did cOme into the 
State. Instead, for the most part, a few 
large private interests have enjoyed the 
benefits of this development. 

As for the Boulder project, the other 
large development on the Colorado, we 
all know that until 1944 no action was 
taken by Arizona to secure its statutory 
share of the power generated at the tre- 
mendous power plant. Under the leader- 
ship of the late Governor Osborn, the 
Arizona Power Authority Act of 1944 was 
enacted, and for the first time Arizona 
had a Siate agency through which it 
could claim its share of Boulder power. 
Only in recent months have the neces- 
sary formal actions been taken to recap- 
ture for Arizona the Boulder power which 
belongs to it. I have noted with great 
regret that there still remains a need for 
further State legislative action to perfect 
the Arizona Power Authority Act. When 
Governor Osborn signed the original 
authority bill he requested amendment 
of certain provisions. In 1947 certain 
amendments were passed which consider- 
ably weakened the effectiveness of the 
Authority as an agency for bringing the 
benefits of cheap and plentiful Colorado 
River power to the people of Arizona. I 
am convinced that it is necessary that 
this act be further amended by the Ari- 
zona legislature to remove the defects, 
and to perfect it as an instrument which 
will best achieve the objective of bringing 
to the Arizona people the tremendous 
benefits and advantages of cheap, plenti- 
ful power. 

There is also the need for State legisla- 
tion to safeguard the people of Arizona 
from extortionate power rates. If nec- 
essary, the corporation commission’s 
regulatory powers must be strengihened 
and the Commission given legislative di- 
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rection, and the power to prevent the 
marketing of public power to enrich a 
few special interests. Too long have the 
people of Arizona been paying tribute 
on power generated at public develop- 
ments and transmitted over public fa- 
cilities, all built with public funds. There 
is needed also State legislation establish- 
ing an effective workable condemnation 
law which will permit municipalities and 
other public bodies to take over electrical 
properties required in the development 
of their power programs. The recent 
decision of the Arizona Supreme Court 
invalidating existing condemnation laws 
insofar as they relate to electrical prop- 
erties, points up the need for such 
legislation. 

I pledge my support for the enactment 
of all legislation required to meet these 
objectives. 


A 


National Conference on Community 
Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address by Carrol M. Shanks, 
opening the National Conference on 
Community Improvement: 


Last summer there was a rather informal 
meeting here in Washington of people active 
in community work; mostly people connected 
with national organizations which concern 
themselves with community-improvement 
programs of various types. 

It was their feeling that community work 
needed more coordination—that some com- 
munities had strong, well-coordinated, pro- 
gressive programs—but that in many parts 
of the country the growth in the central 
power of the State and National Govern- 
ments had weakened community self- 
reliance. 

They thought the time had come to organ- 
ize a national council, the function of which 
would be (1) to provide assistance to local 
groups through interchange of information 
on successful community programs and (2) 
to stimulate communities throughout the 
land to adopt progressive community activi- 
ties on a self-support, local basis. 

The council has been established. It 
should be understood, clearly, at the start, 
that the National Council for Community 
Improvement will not supersede or interfere 
with or infringe upon established organiza- 
tions working in this field at either the na- 
tional, the State, or the local level. 

The council is established to serve and 
assist all organizations which devote them- 
selves to community work. 

The purpose of this conference has been 
stated in the announcements you have 
received. 

We have gathered leaders in various fields 
of community activity for discussion and 
exchange of information. 

Through this conference, 


through the 


stimulation we hope you will get from meet- 
ing together on matters of common interest, 
through a widespread interest in community- 
improvement programs—we hope to arouse 
& determination on the part of American 
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citizens to solve their community problems 
themselves. 

We live in freedom—in a representative 
democracy—our Republic. That freedom, 
together with the initiative, self-reliance, 
and individual acceptance of responsibility 
which make it possible and the opportunities 
and incentives which accompany these 
qualities, have given us a dynamic quality 
which has stimulated production and 
brought a rising standard of living. 

With all the imperfections of our system, 
no other system has ever approached it in 
bringing a bettering standard of living to 
the common man. 

Our freedom and individual initiative, self- 
reliance, and acceptance of responsibility 
make it possible for us so largely to supply 
the world in time of war and so largely to 
feed, cloth, and equip it in time of peace. 

Individual initiative, self-reliance, and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility can be brought 
to bear effectively, however, only at close 
range, in the neighborhood and the com- 
munity. . 

The force of these qualities has built our 
Nation. They are lost, muffied, or dissipated 
when employed at State or national levels— 
many times removed. 

This conference may go down in history 
as a great rallying or turning point in bring- 
ing the solution of problems back to the 
neighborhood and local levels where our his- 
toric, dynamic qualities can be brought to 
bear upon them. 

If we can help local initiative and activi- 
ties—if we can aid in the coordination of 
local attacks on problems—then we will have 
done much to strengthen and bring to bear 
the basic forces of our Nation. 

No nation is stronger or more vital than 
the communities of which it is made. The 
purpose of this conference is to aid and 
stimulate communities and neighborhoods to 
solve their own problems and build their own 
strength. The Nation will wax strong with 
the communities. 





Socialized Medicine Would Lower the 
Staridards of Medical Care and Retard 
Medical Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that many of those 
who have advocated socializing the prac- 
tice of medicine in the United States are 
individuals who have not too much 
knowledge of the science of medicine. 
The great majority of doctors are con- 
vinced that the plan to socialize medicine 
in the United States would be a great det- 
riment to their profession. Who are bet- 
ter qualified to determine the effect of 
this plan on medical practice than the 
doctors themselves? Really, doctors of 
medicine are those of our citizens who 
have devoted their lives to the study of 
medicine. No one is better qualified to 
determine the best plan on which that 
science should be based. They are best 
qualified to determine whether it is better 
that medicine be practiced on the indi- 
vidual and professional basis or whether 
it is better that the Government run the 
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practice of medicine. They understand 
the elements involved—individual initia- 
tive and responsibility and a high sense 
of professional honor. 

I wish to include in my remarks here- 
with the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a recent study made by Drs. 
Lewis Meriam and George W. Bachman 
in behalf of the Brookings Institution. 
Dr. Meriam has made surveys of medi- 
cine of several State governments. Dr. 
Bachman has had a very wide experience 
in medical research and public health, 
both in this country and abroad. He 
has served on the faculties of Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins, and Columbia, where he 
undertook the organization, financing, 
and development of the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine in Puerto Rico. The fol- 
lowing are their conclusions and recom- 
mendations on the subject of socialized 
medicine: 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions based on this foundation 
are: 

1. Probably no great nation in the world 
has‘among its white population better health 
than prevails in the United tates. A few 
small homogeneous countries, such as New 
Zealand with respect to its white popula- 
tion, are slightly ahead of the United 
States as a whole, but certain States of the 
United States with larger populations equal 
them. 

2. It is apparent that the United States 
under its voluntary system of medical care 
has made greater progress in the applica- 
tion of medical and sanitary science than 
any other country. This progress is now 
reflected in low mortality and morbidity 
rates of infectious diseases and in increased 
life expectancy. There is every reason to 
believe that these trends will continue un- 
abated under our present system of medical 
care, 

3. The nonwhites in the United States 
have materially poorer health than the 
whites, but the evidence does not indicate 


that this condition is primarily or even 
mainly due to inadequacy of medical care. 
4. The advances in health among both 


the whites and the nonwhites that have been 
made in the United States in the past four 
decades do not suggest basic defects in the 
American system. 

5. Although the statistics resulting from 
the administration of the Selective Service 
Act—the so-called draft statistics—have 
been widely used to show bad health among 
the American people and the need for 
revolutionary changes in arrangements for 
medical care of individuals, they are un- 
reliable as a measure of the health of the 
Nation and cannot be used to show the ex- 
tent of the medical needs of the country as 
a whole. 

6. Present medical care in the United 
States compares favorably with that which 
existed in other leading nations prior to the 
Second World War. 

7. The conditions in extremely poor rural 
areas that lack the resources to support ade- 
quate public services, such as health work, 
education, and highways cannot be satis- 
factorily solved by subsidies. This problem 
calls for a radically different approach, either 
bringing in new or improved economic activi- 
ties or getting the people to more favorable 
and administratively less expensive areas. 
This condition has been accentuated Ly the 
emigration of youth from these areas to 
urban communities. 

8. The United States has some individuals 
and families not possessed of the resources 
to enable them to pay for adequate medical 
care. In the future, as in the past, provision 
must be made for them through public funds 
or philanthropy. The evidence suggests that 
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many of them are elderly, impaired, or under- 
endowed or are widows or deserted women or 
their dependents. It is. doubtful if they 
could be effectively covered by compulsory in- 
surance because they would lack the means 
to attain and maintain an insured status. 
The large majority of American families have 
the resources to pay for adequate medical 
care if they elect to give it a high priority 
among the several objects of expenditure. 
The issue is not whether they can afford 
medical care but whether they should be 
compelled by law to pool their risks and to 
give payment for medical care a top priority. 
The major alternative for people with ability 
t> pay is to leave them free to determine for 
themselves what medical care they desire 
and whether they wiil pool their risks 
through voluntary arrangements. 

9. Compulsory health insurance would 
necessitate a high degree of governmental 
regulation and control over the personnel 
and the agencies engaged in providing med- 
ical care. This field of regulation and con- 
trol would be far more difficult than any other 
large field previously entered by the Govern- 
ment, and past experience with governmen- 
tal regulations and control in the United 
States causes doubt as to whether it encour- 
ages initiative and development. 

10. The problem of eliminating politics 
from Government administration is extreme- 
ly difficult. It does not seem probable that 
politics could be eliminated from medical 
care supplied under a governmental system. 

11. Compulsory insurance would inject the 
Government into the relationship between 
practitioner and patient. A real danger ex- 
ists that Government actions would impair 
that relationship and hence the quality of 
medical care. 

12. The administration of compulsory in- 
surance would require thousands of Govern- 
ment employees for accounting, auditing, and 
inspection, and investigation. . 

13. The cost of medical care presumably 
would increase because of (a) administrative 
expenses; (b) the tendency to insured per- 
sons to make unnecessary and often unrea- 
sonable demands upon the medical care serv- 
ices; and (c) the tendency of some practi- 
tioners and agencies to take advantage of 
the system for their own financial advantage. 

14. The adoption of compulsory insurance 
would not immediately make available ade- 
quate service for all, because there are not 
at present the facilities nor a sufficient num- 
ber of trained and experienced physicians, 
dentists, and nurses to meet the demand 
which would result from compulsory insur- 
ance. 

15. Proposals for compulsory insurance 
provide for payment of practitioners under 
one or all of three methods: (a) fee for serv- 
ice, (b) per capita, or (c) salary. Use of 
the fee-for-service device represents the 
minimum degree of socialization, but it is 
administratively difficult. Administrative 
difficulties would probably result in the adop- 
tion of the per capita system which repre- 
sents a higher degree of socialization or even 
in the salary system which represents prac- 
tically complete socialization. It seems 
questionable whether a country which once 
embarks on compulsory insurance can turn 
back but must attempt to remedy defects by 
more complete government control and ad- 
ministration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. For the present, in our judgment, the 
National Government would be wise to leave 
to the individual States the question of 
whether compulsory health insurance is to 
be adopted or whether the provision of pro- 
fessional services is to be left in the realm of 
free enterprise. It seems highly probable 
that in many communities the intelligent 
cooperation of consumers and practitioners 
will develop satisfactory arrangements that 
remain subject to their own control without 
National Government administration. It 
seems highly improbable that this experi- 


mentation—possible under our Federal form 
of government—will ultimately develop a 
single pattern that is applicable to all sec- 
tions of the country and is desired by a large 
majority of the people. If such a pattern 
should develop, it will doubtless then be 
adopted with a great degree of unanimity. 
If compulsory insurance should be adopted 
now by a narrow vote in the Congress, thou- 
sands of persons who are opposed to it would 
start hostile to the whole undertaking. 

2. For the time being the National Govern- 
ment and many of the State governments 
may well devote their resources and energies 
to: 

(a) Research and developments in the 
fields of public health; 

(b) Health education at the school level; 

(c) Teaching of preventive medicine; 

(d) Assisting in the acquisition of physical 
facilities and training of personnel. 

(e) Providing systematic care for the in- 
digent and the medically indigent. In 
some States careful surveys of existing con- 
ditions will be required to furnish the basis 
for developing a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated program. 

3. From the standpoint of public relations, 
governments might be well advised to leave 
adult educational campaigns for the control 
and prevention of disease to the national, 
State, and local voluntary organizations 
which have been able to enlist the active 
cooperation of leading laymen in most sec- 
tion of the country. It must be remembered 
that good health is not exclusively a matter 
of medical care; it also impinges upon causa- 
tive factors that are nonmedical, such as food, 
shelter, vice and crime, transportation, and 
industry. Its maintenance depends also 
upon the intelligence, interest, and coopera- 
tion of individuals, families, and local com- 
munities. 

These recommendations are not widely at 
variance with those of the majority of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, ar- 
rived at in 1932 after a comprehensive study. 
The report of the committee says: 

“The majority of the committee does not 
endorse the recommendation which would 
make health insurance a legal requirement 
for certain sections of the population. , These 
members realize that such a step may ulti- 
mately be necessary and desirable in some 
States, but they believe that for most States 
and probably for almost all of them at the 
present time, it is much more desirable (a) 
to encourage voluntary measures for protec- 
tion against wage loss during sickness, and 
(b) to develop voluntary insurance for med- 
ical care in conjunction with group practice, 
with hospital service, and with the related 
measures recommended on the preceding 
pages. They are of the opinion that the diffi- 
culties of these plans can be controlled by a 
combination of professional and community 
effort, and that these plans hold the promise 
of steady extension in scope of service and in 
proportion of the population served. These 
members believe that the various payment 
plans (aside from compulsory insurance) if 
fully carried out, would: (1) Largely solve the 
problem of hospital costs which constitute 
about 50 percent of the average family ex- 
penditure for the care of sickness; (2) pro- 
vide adequately for many rural areas in which 
serious deficiencies of facilities exist at pres- 
ent; (3) make more nearly adequate provi- 
sion than exists at present for the “indigent” 
and for the care of certain diseases of public 
importance; and (4) provide, through volun- 
tary cooperative insurance * * * med- 
ical service to a majority of the 70,000,000 
people living in industrial communities and 
in cities.” (Medical Care for the American 
People, the final report of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, October 31, 1932, 
p. 130.) 

The years since 1932 have witnessed— 

1. A great growth in voluntary insurance 
both for hospitalization and for medical 
Services, 
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2. State experimentation with compulsory 
health insurance in Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia, 

3. A growing willingness on the part of 
practitioners to cooperate in the development 
of prepayment plans and other devices to 
enable patients who so desire to regularize 
their payments for medical care. 

4. A profound change in the amount and 
distribution of the earnings of the American 
pecple. This change greatly reduces the 
number who cannot afford adequate medica] 
care if they desire to purchase it. 

The experience of the United States since 
1932 seems to have demonstrated the wis- 
dom of these recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. It would seem 
unwise at this time to substitute for these 
developments a system of compulsory health 
insurance by national law which would have 
the unfortunate tendency to freeze policies 
and eventually retard medical progress, 





Hon. Chet Holifield, of California 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Cougressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California, has served the Nineteenth 
District of California as their United 
States Representative for the past 6 
years. During that period of time he 
has risen to important standing on two 
of the most important committees of the 
House, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
House and Senate. 

The gentleman from California, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, not only votes right on the 
issues before the House, but he is 4 fight- 
ing, courageous, liberal who mixes in the 
floor debates without fear of reactionary 
opponents. As a true American and a 
liberal Democrat, he abhors and con- 
demns communism, but he has not let 
fear of “witch hunters” and professional 
“Red baiters” scare him. He is one of 
the most vigorous defenders of the con- 
stitutional privileges and rights con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights. His fight 
against the abusive practices of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, espe- 
cially in their persecution of Dr. Condon 
has caused him to receive Nation-wide 
favorable publicity. 

A Los Angeles metropolitan newspaper, 
the Daily News, recently carried a feature 
article on the gentleman from California, 
CuetT HOLIFIELD. The article was written 
by Frank Rogers, their Washington cor- 
respondent. Under unanimous consent, 
I include it herewith as part of my re- 
marks: 

SINCERITY AND SUCCESS STAMP HOLIFIELD IN 
CONGRESS 
(By Frank Rogers) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—Representative CHET 
HOLIFIELD’s 6 years in Congress have proven 
what a small-businessman with no political 
experience can do in Washington if he works 
hard and studies hard. 

HOLIFIELD would probably be the last per- 
son to call himself a “self-made man,” but 
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nis colleagues in the House of Representatives 
think of him just exactly that. 

The Congressman, who is a Democrat, and 
who represents the East Los Angeles area 
and such communities as Montebello and 
Huntington Park, left a thriving haberdash- 
ery business in Montebello to run for Con- 
gress in 1942. 

Just as he had built up his clothing-store 
business from nothing, so did he build up 
his reputation as a hard-working, energetic, 
and militant Congressman, whose willingness 
to debate important issues with the best of 
them is highly respected. 

But the biggest reward HoLiriELp has reaped 
from his hard work is the respected position 
he holds as a member of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. No 
sooner had the first A-bomb fallen on Hiro- 
shima than HOLIFIELD, with characteristic 
forcefulness, decided that the bomb repre- 
sented an issue with which Congress would 
have to deal intelligently. 

He knew no more about splitting an atom, 
probably, than did the Hiroshima people who 
never knew what hit them. But he found 
out. He locked himself in his office for hours 
on end, reading everything there then was 
to read about the subject—becoming one of 
the first Congressmen to read the now famous 
Smyth report from cover to cover. 

As a member of the House Military Affairs 
Committee he was able to interview top 
officers in the Army who were running the 
atomic show. He became one of the leaders 
of the successful opposition to allowing the 
Army to continue its control of the atomic- 
energy program—mostly because many of the 
most famous atomic scientists came to his 
office to plead for civilian control of this new 
Pandora’s box. 

HOLIFIELD’s intensive study next paid off 
in a big way when President Truman named 
him as one of the few Congressmen on the 
President’s Special Evaluation Committee on 
the Atomic Bomb Tests at Bikini in 1946. 

His appointment to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy followed soon after the 
Eightieth Congress convened. Only 8 of the 
435 Members of the House were selected for 
this choice committee. Representative Caru 
HinsHaw, of Pasadena, is another. 

Representative HoLiIFIELD almost never ex- 
presses his stand on an important issue by 
merely voting for or against it. He is always 
willing to debate the question, even when he 
knows he is part of a small minority. 

His willingness to defend the liberal—and 
often the losing—cause has made him the 
object of both attack and applause by news- 
papers and public speakers far removed from 
his home district. But the record of the 
three elections in which he has participated 
indicates the folks at home are satisfied. 

On his first time out, in 1942, HoLiIFrieELp 
was elected by a margin of 14,000 votes. Two 
years later his margin was 36,000, and in 
1946, while the Republican tide was engulf- 
ing many of his Democratic colleague, Ho.tt- 
FIELD was returned to Office with nearly 
50,000 votes to spare. 

HOLIFIELD is probably one of those rare 
Members of Congress who finds that being a 
Member of the House of Representatives is 
not an ideal way to make a living, because 
it is possible to lose money at it. In his 
case, he must hire an executive to run his 
business while he is away; and like most 
California Congressmen, he finds it necessary 
to maintain two homes. 

Congressmen get a travel allowance cover- 
ing their trips to and from sessions, but with 
an election every 2 years, a business, and a 
family—in HOLIFIeLp’s case, four charming 
daughters—to divide one’s attention and 
money, being a Congressman is no way to get 
rich quick. 

Not that HoLirIe.p is complaining—he isn’t. 
He regards himself as only another example 
of the kind of people the American system 
produces. He has virtually educated him- 
self, built a successful business with money 


earned by his own hard work, raised a large 
family, and got himself elected and re- 
elected to Congress. 

“All my life,” he says, “I have had to de- 
pend on my own judgment. I think the 
people of my district expect me to use it in 
Washington.” 

His voting record is what the political ex- 
perts call liberal. But he will leave the 
liberals when he thinks they are wrong— 
oe ee his recent vote for the tidelands 

He is a bitter enemy of the tactics used 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, particularly in the case of Dr. E. U. 
Condon. While the majority of the present 
Congress is willing to give the committee 
anything it wants, in fear of being accused 
of making a gesture toward communism, 
HOLIFIELD bases his opposition on simple 
grounds. 

He firmly believes Dr. Condon hasn’t been 
given a fair trial—has, in fact, been given 
no trial at all, but has simply been ac- 
cused. He has led the fight to force the 
committee to hold public hearings on the 
charges it has made against Condon; so far, 
he has lost that fight, but it hasn’t stopped 
him from making it. 

While a good many of his less militant 
liberal colleagues were simply lying low, or 
at most were doing no more than quietly 
voting against it, HoLIFIELD came out strong- 
ly against the Mundt-Nixon Communist- 
control bill. He felt this legislation endan- 
gered too many of the individual liberties 
which are part of the system which enabled 
him to have a successful and happy life. 

In this regard, it was suggested to him 
recently that, in view of the nearness of the 
California election, it would be dangerous 
for him to vote at all on this issue, much 
less speak publicly on it. 

“I didn’t come back here just to get re- 
elected,” he said. “I came back here to rep- 
resent my people the way I think they want 
to be represented. I will not only vote 
against this bill, but I will work against it.” 

And he did. 





Long-Range Bill for Agriculture 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
are now engaged in a conference with 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, at the request 
of the Senate, on proposed legislation of 
the greatest importance to American 
agriculture and the Nation. Late Thurs- 
day night, with the least possible con- 
sideration, the Senate passed a bill 
which, if enacted, would not only bring 
about a major reorganization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and a completly 
new system for handling the Nation’s 
all-important farm programs, but would 
also revise sharply the parity-price 
formula. 

The Senate bill provides that the sup- 
port price of wheat, corn, and hogs be 
materially reduced, although curiously 
enough the Senate voted to make an 
exception of tobacco, which is a luxury. 
The level of price support for this crop 
would be held at 90 percent of its parity 
price. How would you explain this to 
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the wheat, corn, and hog farmers of the 
country? Or the cotton farmers? Or 
the livestock producers? 

In the very closing hours of the Eighti- 
eth Congress, the House is being asked 
to accept, without due consideration or 
study by the Members of this body, a 
major overhauling of the Nation’s ma- 
chinery and programs for agriculture. 
There is no opportunity whatever to find 
out what a majority of our constituents 
think of this legislation. It would be of 
the most vital importance to farmers— 
affecting their lives, their pocketbooks, 
and their future. 

My district in Iowa is primarily an 
agricultural district, so I am personally 
very much interested in agriculture. 
While I am not a member of the Agri- 
culture Committee, I have taken pains 
to follow the work of this committee 
and I have the greatest respect for its 
chairman, Mr. Hope, Mr. Hoeven, of 
Iowa, and the other distinguished mem- 
bers. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
been working hard for many months in 
preparation for long-range farm legis- 
lation. It has held literally scores of 
hearings in Washington and in all the 
major agricultural regions of the coun- 
try over the past several years. It has 
invited to these hearings and listened 
to the first-hand opinions of hundreds 
of thousands of farmers. As the mem- 
bers here today recognize so well, agri- 
culture is basic tothe prosperity of 
our Nation. It has international as well 
as domestic aspects. What we do in the 
field of agriculture affects not only farm- 
ers and consumers but the Nation’s in- 
dustry and military strength as well. 

To make a plain statement of fact, it 
would be most ill-advised to swiftly con- 
sider and pass sweeping farm legislation 
at this eleventh hour of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Chairman Hope and the committee 
members have in my studied opinion 
wisely decided that an additional 6 
months should be spent in refining and 
perfecting a bill in order that farmers 
and farm organizations may have suflfi- 
cient time to study and determine fully 
a good, workable long-range farm pro- 
gram for America. 

Instead of rushing to the floor hastily 
with their bills, the House committee 
recommended that we extend for a year 
the present farm program and full 90 
percent of parity on basic farm crops. 
The House agreed with the committee 
earlier this week and passed H. R. 6248, 
which would accomplish this purpose. 

Much as I am interested in seeing this 
House enact proper long-range farm leg- 
islation at an early date, I do not want 
to see us sacrifice quality and soundness 
for speed. 

All Members of the House should have 
a full opportunity to give careful con- 
sideration and study to any legislative 
proposals of such far reaching and vital 
proportions as the bill passed on Thurs- 
day night by the Senate. 

I introduced a year ago—H. R. 4417— 
covering the field of soil and water con- 
servation known as a national land-policy 
bill. 

I am pleased to say that Mr. Hope and 
the Agriculture Committee have seen fit 
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to give careful attention to my bill and 
use many of my proposals in their new 
measure. This new bill (H. R. 6054) 
is a more comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation. It has a great many other fine 
points in its favor, which I will not at- 
tempt to discuss now. But I will say 
that with some amendments H. R. 6054 
would be one of the outstanding pieces 
of agricultural legislation ever enacted 
in the Nation’s history. 

Mr. Hope, of Kansas, is one of the truly 
great agricultural statesmen of our time. 
We would all.be remiss in our reSponsi- 
bilities, and it would be a disservice to 
the Nation, if we did not have the pa- 
tience to see exactly what he is going 
to propose for our consideration early in 
the next Congress. We are confident 
that Mr. Hope and his able committee 
members, all of whom represent farm 
States, will propose the best bill that can 
be devised. 





‘The Judd Bill for Equality in Naturaliza- 


tion and Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, before the 
close of this session I wish to call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the progress made by the legislation 
I introduced in January to end racial 
discrimination in our nationality and im- 
migration laws. I wish also to pay a 
deserved tribute to the chairman, the 
Honorable FRANK FELLows, of Maine, and 
other members, of both parties, on his 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. Through open hearings and 
in executive session they have given gen- 
erously of their time and judgment in 
perfecting this bill, which has now been 
reported unanimously to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee. If it were not for the 
press of urgent business before us in 
these last days before adjournment, I 
am confident that a favorable report 
would be forthcoming from the Judiciary 
Committee, and that there would be 
prompt passage by the House. 

The introductory paragraphs of the 
analysis prepared by the Department of 
State provide a condensed and accurate 
summary of the primary objectives of 
this bill: 

The real objective of the bill—stated in a 
few words—is to eliminate all racial barriers 
in existing naturalization laws and to make it 
possible for Asian and Pacific peoples to enter 
the United States as quota immigrants; and, 
yet, from a practical standpoint, to keep 
within a reasonable number those persons 
who may come to the United States. 

The bill retains all the essentials of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, and 
maintains the full intent of the national 
origins provisions of that act. It extends to 
the peoples of the other Asian and Pacific 
countries the opportunity to emigrate to the 
United States, as has been done by special 
legislation for the Chinese and to the peoples 


of India. The total number of such oriental 
peoples who would be admitted thereunder, 
however, would equal less than 1 percent of 
the sum of all the present quotas. 


Quite naturally, I am disappointed 
that it has not been possible to bring 
this measure to a vote before the House 
in this session. Nevertheless, we have 
been able to bring this measure dealing 
with a technically complex subject to a 
high degree of perfection, and we have 
developed a comprehensive printed rec- 
ord covering every detail of the matter 
before us. This perfected bill, H. R. 
6809, and this record should be of great 
value to the Eighty-first Congress. The 
legislation will be reintroduced at the 
beginning of the next session. We may 
hope that this whole matter may then 
be brought before the House without de- 
lay for the favorable consideration it 
deserves. 

The period of time elapsing before the 
next session of Congress will provide op- 
portunity for study of the impressive 
record printed at the direction of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. I 
urge all of you who are interested in this 
subject to secure and study the hearings. 

Passage of this measure not only will 
be an act of justice but of direct service 
to every proper American interest. 

It does not befit the American sense of 
honor and equity that the parents of 
Japanese and Korean Americans who 
served with such distinction during 
World War II should be unable to gain 
the privileges of citizenship. These men 
and women have all lived here for a 
quarter of a century or more; they have 
made their full contribution to our econ- 
omy and to our social institutions. They 
have been law abiding, zealous in edu- 
cating their children, quick to respond 
to community needs. The evidence is 
overwhelming that they desire to assume 
the full responsibilities of citizenship. I 
believe, and I am sure you agree, that all 
persons who have come legally to these 
shores for permanent residence should 
be urged to become citizens. It is up to 
us to remove the barriers to their assum- 
ing that rreat obligation. 

According to the United States census 
of 1940, there were legally resident in the 
United States and its Territories 84,658 
aliens of Japanese descent, 3,139 of Ko- 
rean descent, and 145 who were listed as 
Polynesians and “other Asians.” They 
will be here till they die. They pay taxes. 
They are useful members of our society. 
They should be permitted to become full- 
fledged citizens. 

There is very little I can add to the 
record concerning the wartime service 
of these people. During the hearings 
testimony was presented by such out- 
standing Americans as John J. McCloy, 
wartime Under Secretary of War, and 
Gen. Mark W. Clark. Speaking of the 
Four Hundred and Forty-second Infan- 
try combat team, composed almost en- 
tirely of Japanese-Americans, General 
Clark wrote, in part: 

The supreme test of citizenship is the will- 
ingness of a man to risk his life so that our 
country may live. 

Under my command in Italy the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second Infantry Regi- 
ment and the One Hundredth Infantry Bat- 
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talion, composed of Nisei, fought the Nazi 
combat forces with the valor and skill char- 
acteristic of the young Americans that they 
are. 

The parents of these heroic Nisei should 
have the privileges of the democracy their 
sons helped to preserve. 


To this, Mr. McCloy added: 


I believe legislation such as this, at least 
as it affects the interests of the Japanese- 
Americans, is only an appropriate form of 
recognition for the loyalty which Japanese- 
Americans as a whole evidenced to this coun- 
try during the war. 


Concerning their record in the Pacific 
theater, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
wrote: 


I have first-hand, intimate knowledge of 
the service rendered by the Nisei in General 
MacArthur's headquarters during operations 
against the Japanese. The loyalty of the 
Nisei was absolute, and their willingness to 
go to the front where capture, even their 
presence, meant risk of their lives. I have 
the highest regard for the Nisei and feel 
the United States owes them a debt of grati- 
tude for the magnificent service which they 
rendered in the Pacific. 


Mike Masaoka, himself a veteran of the 
Four Hundred and Forty-second, whom 
many of you know, brought the question 
down to the ked-rock desires of the 
largest group covered by this bill: 


I say this not to brag about our outfit— 
although I think it is an American trait 
to brag about a good outfit like that—but 
I say it simply to indicate that here you 
had a great number of American soldiers 
of Japanese ancestry who believed in Amer- 
ica, who so believed in it that even though 
they were incarcerated in virtual prisons, 
they saw behind and beyond the barbed- 
wire fences; they saw beyond the watch- 
towers armed by armed MP's; they saw 
America, just and fair-minded, willing to 
give them and their parents a decent break. 

And that is why, even though they were 
suspect by their own Government, they went 
out and fought as well as they did. 

Amazingly enough, right in the fox holes 
before battle we would talk about a lot 
of things; but the No. 1 topic was this: 
Sure, we wanted America to win the war, 
but we also wanted America to be the kind 
of America that it professed to be, and that 
kind of America would not discriminate 
against people like my mother, who came 
here early in the 1900's. When she had 8 
children, dad died leaving us practically 
penniless. Yet, my mother saw every one 
of us through school, a number of us 
through college, and when the test of su- 
preme loyalty to this country came it was 
my mother who first said, “Boys, your job 
is to go out and fight for these United 
States, because it is my country.” 

Well, there were lots of other mothers and 
fathers like that, and, as I say, their sons 
and I knew each other overseas, and over 
and over again they insisted that my job 
was to come and tell you, the Congress of 
the United States, what their loyalties 
were—loyalties which could not be ques- 
tioned. 

I am very full on this subject. I could 
go and talk on and on, because I know these 
people (the noncitizen parents of the Nisei) 
as I say, and I wish I had the opportunity 
to tell you more about them. I am sure that 
no one can deny one fundamental fact. 
These people are Americans by every stand- 
ard of conduct that you can think of except 
that of technically belonging. 

I, as an American soldier, fought, with the 
thousands, millions, of other American sol- 
diers, for the right of all people to be recog- 











nized as individuals, and that is all we are 
asking, not to be judged or classified on the 
pasis of race. 

I plead with you not to make my promise 
to some of the boys overseas in vain. I can 
still remember them. On the field of war, on 
the field of battle, when race and nationality 
count for nothing and the worth of a man 
counts for everything, I think we children 
of these people who are ineligible for citizen- 
ship proved that we belonged. We now want 
our parents to belong. 


Such is the record of devotion to Amer- 
ica. America can do no less than to 
back their faith. 

WEST COAST SUPPORT 

Not the least impressive, during the 
open hearings, was the testimony of my 
colleagues from California, Congressmen 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART and GEORGE P, 
Miter. Favoring resolutions, unani- 
mously passed by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County and of San 
Francisco city and county, were entered 
into the record. If before the war, our 
western friends had doubts concerning 
the loyalty of those of Japanese ancestry 
among them, their record has dispelled 
that doubt. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In the sphere of American interests in 
the Far East, the testimony of the De- 
partment of State and of the Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew, former United States 
Ambassador to Japan, was clear and to 
the point. 

In direct testimony, W. Walton Butter- 
worth, Director, Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State, noted that: 

For many years the maintenance of nor- 
mal friendly relations between the United 
States and oriental countries has been im- 
peded by racial discrimination present in our 
immigration and naturalization laws. * * * 
Mr. Jupp’s bill has the hearty endorsement of 
the Department of State. It very much hopes 
that Congress will act promptly so that it 
may be passed at this session, for it is of key 
importance to our relations with the great 
peoples of the Orient. 


In support of this view, Ambassador 
Grew added: 

I believe the present to be an exceptionally 
favorable time to take a step of this nature. 
* * * Jt seems to me to be the height of 
folly to ask the support of Democratic ele- 
ments in these countries (Japan, Burma, In- 
donesia, and others), yet at the very point 
where our democracy comes to test, to back 
away. If we want to hold our friends, we 
must support them. The ending of exclusion 
now would provide concrete proof of Ameri- 
can good faith at a time when it is most 
important that new leadership be oriented 
in our direction. 


This measure brings nothing new to 
American policy. Twice in the past 5 
years, the Congress has amended our 
immigration and nationality laws to ex- 
tend to peoples of the Far East the 
privilege of naturalized citizenship and 
immigration to the United States under 
national origins quotas. The people of 
China were covered in 1943, those of 
India and the Philippine Islands in 1946. 
By these acts, the stigma of biological 
inferiority was removed from three- 
fourths of the 1,120,000,000 previously 
ineligible inhabitants of Asia, yet under 
the direct application of the national 
origins principle, as previously applied 
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elsewhere in the world, authorized immi- 
gration from these countries was limited 
to 305 per year. 

To extend this privilege to the rest 
of the peoples of Asia and of the Pacific 
Islands is just plain good sense. To do 
so will not change the quota law in any 
respect, but merely extend it. I believe 
in the quota law, and do not wish to 
change it; but I also believe that no 
decent person should be excluded from 
its application solely on the basis of his 
race or ancestry. Enactment of this 
measure will authorize the immigration 
of but a few hundred additional Far 
Eastern people in any year, but will do 
much to improve our relationships in 
that part of the world. To do so will 
be directly in the interest of the United 
States. 

Editorial comment supporting this 
view has been found in the important 
newspapers of every section of the coun- 
try. A typical example is that contained 
in the April 27 issue of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, with which I wish to 
close discussion of my bill to eliminate 
racial discrimination in American immi- 
gration and nationality law: 


AN END TO RACIAL EXCLUSION 


The American people are ready, from signs 
that appear here and there, to take the final 
step toward eliminating the last vestiges 
of racism from the laws governing immi- 
gration and naturalization of citizens. It 
is high time. 

Endorsements of the Judd bill to abolsih 
racial exclusion, now being heard by a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, indicate that sup- 
port for it is widespread. Favorable testi- 
mony is coming from quarters that would 
have been in strong opposition 20 years 
ago. We are learning lessons. 

The Judd bill, sponsored by the Minnesota 
Congressman who once was a missionary in 
China, puts all Asiatic and Pacific peoples 
on a quota basis for immigration, the same 
basis which applies to immigrants from 
Europe, Australasia, Africa, and the Western 
Hemisphere. It does for the Japanese, Kore- 
ans, Siamese, Samoans, and other Asiatic- 
Pacific peoples what the United States has 
already done for the Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Indians—lifts the color bar. The bill would 
admit about 185 Japanese annually and no 
more than 100 of each of 10 other nationali- 
ties. Thus it would add a trifling 1,185 at 
the maximum to the present yearly immigra- 
tion totals. 

Of greater importance numerically, the 
Judd bill would lift the bars against natural- 
ization of ineligible aliens already residing 
in the United States. Most of these are 
Japanese, of course. By the last census there 
were 47,000 Japanese aliens on the mainland 
and 37,000 in Hawaii. Barred from citizen- 
ship because of racial origin, these alien 
Japanese are mostly elderly, having entered 
the country before the exclusion law of 1924. 
To enable them, and the Koreans, and the 
Polynesians, and all others now barred to 
take out citizenship papers would be a logi- 
cal, consistent development of democratic 
practice. As an incidental result, it would 
clearly knock the props out from under the 
California alien land laws, which would be a 
very good thing. 

Hawaii, as represented by its delegate to 
Congress, is strong for the Judd bill, and 
Hawaii’s involvement with the results of such 
legislation would be greater than that of any 
State. 

Congress should pay special heed in con- 
sidering this question to the advice of Joseph 
C. Grew, former Ambassador to Japan. 
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American relationships in the Far East, Grew 
warns, can never become entirely sound until 
this country eliminates the humiliation in- 
flicted by our exclusion laws. 

Just so, no one can say what part exclusion 
played in bringing about Pearl Harbor, but 
it was not negligible. And even with Pearl 
Harbor past and avenged, until we eliminate 
racial exclusion entirely we will continue to 
find the good name of the United States 
under a cloud, not only in the Orient, but 
in Europe, in the United Nations, and 
wherever our precepts are measured against 
our practices. 





Rural-Urban Coordination 





EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many suggestions covering 
rural-urban coordination and I want to 
include the report of a plan of the Rural- 
Urban Coordinating Council by C. S., 
Hunsinger, rural coordinator, Flat Rock, 
Ohio: 


RuRAL-UrRBAN CooRDINATING CoUNCIL GETS 
RESULTS 


(By C. S. Hunsinger, rural coordinator, 
Flat Rock, Ohio) 


Since a rural trading area is a real asset 
to any city, its development is not only an 
opportunity, but a responsibility of munic- 
ipal government. 

The city of Bellevue, Ohio, has done much 
to solve this problem by extending as many 
of its public services and conveniences as 
possible to the five surrounding townships, 
and has named the resulting trade area 
“Greater Bellevue.” 

More than a hundred public projects have 
been accomplished during the past 5 years 
through the rural-urban coordinating coun. 
cil of Bellevue and the surrounding town- 
ships, an organization which has been spon- 
sored by the rural people in their endeavor 
to secure the public comforts and conven- 
iences of city life. 

Contact between the vital and construc- 
tive forces of the city and country is the 
secret of an effective organization of this 
type. This has been brought about through 
five general committees: Government, edu- 
cation, religion, economic, and _ social. 
Through these committees, it is possible for 
the city officials to meet with any or all of 
the township trustees and county officials, 
either directly or through the rural and 
urban coordinators. 


METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 


In order to organize a rural-urban coun- 
cil, the chamber of commerce or a lccal 
service club invites to a public meeting of 
the trading area the presidents of township 
trustees and boards of education; superin- 
tendents of schools; president of parent- 
teacher associations; all pastors, heads of all 
farm bureaus and other cooperatives; man- 
agers of public utilities; masters of all 
Granges; 4-H Clubs’ leaders, etc. 

Such a meeting is usually not only com- 
posed of the most public-spirited and influ- 
ential citizens, but each individual is au- 
thorized to represent his organization— 
which makes for a powerful group, working 
together for the development of its united 
community. 
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The sponsoring club also invites a cor- 
responding group of organization representa- 
tives of the city to the meeting. This in- 
cludes the mayor and president of council, 
the superintendent of schools, president of 
ministerial association, president of chamber 
of commerce, president of service club, and 
heads of any other groups whose support is 
practicable. 

In the preliminary meeting, the plan is 
discussed from a general viewpoint and a 
list of possible public projects suggested, 
especially emphasizing some one popular 
project that is needed. After nominating a 
temporary chairman for each township or 
district, the representatives are asked to dis- 
cuss the matter locally. 

Each township chairman is then requested 
to call a public meeting of his local citizens 
with special invitations to the heads of all 
public organizations and to propose the or- 
ganization of a township council, using a 
formal ballot in order that the council may 
be entirely legal and democratic. It is best 
for each township to organize separately, as 
it is generally necessary that public projects 
be acted upon by township trustees, boards 
of education, and in accordance with town- 
ship boundaries. 


PROJECTS ACCOMPLISHED 


The following projects have actually been 
accomplished by the rural-urban coordinat- 
ing council of Bellevue and surrounding 
townships and will show the possibilities in 
other areas: 

Rationing boards: As Bellevue is located 
in the extreme corner of four counties in the 
northwestern part of the State, it has always 
presented problems for both the city and 
surrounding townships—rationing not the 
least among them. However, the council was 
influential in arranging that the Bellevue 
board serve the rural people directly thus 
eliminating the necessity of their driving 
anywhere from 15 to 20 miles to the various 
county seats. 

Defense council: At the time of the organ- 
ization of the Civilian Defense Council, the 
mayor certified the rural coordinetor—of the 
rural-urban council—in charge of rural de- 
fense, thus enabling him to arrange for first- 
aid classes and fire and police protection. 

Rural map and address system: Upon com- 
pletion of the fire-protection contract, a map 
of the surrounding rural areas was drawn up. 
This showed the names of all farmers and 
gave the address and location of each farm, 
and has proved itself especially popular with 
business and professional men and the public 
utilities. 

Public library service: The Bellevue Co- 
ordinating Council put through a library 
project which gave the rural people con- 
venient and efficient library service in their 
shopping-center town. This was the first 
time in the State of Ohio that library funds 
were allocated over county lines. 

Postwar planning: The Rural-Urban Co- 
ordinating Council has eliected close coopera- 
tion between the various township trustees, 
boards of education, county officials, and the 
city government agencies. It has helped to 
iron out many corporation problems such as 
those of drainage, sewage disposal, and park- 
ing and zoning. 

Fire protection: Ohio State laws have been 
amended in order to create a fire protection 
district, and definite contracts have been 
made between the city and each surrounding 
township. 

Other projects: Cooperative hospitaliza- 
tion plans have benefited Bellevue's city hos- 
pital. A telephone project, which had been 
hanging fire for many years because of an un- 
resolved question of boundary lines, has been 
completed and has benefited the residents of 
both the city and the country. The Rural- 
Urban Council has also been partly responsi- 
ble for the reestablishment of a State high- 
way patrol office. 


Record of the Eightieth Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook: 


THE RECORD OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Candidate Truman’s charge that “this is 
the worst Congress we have had since the 
first one met” is childish propaganda which 
lays him wide open to crushing Republican 
retorts. For the fact is that this Eightieth 
Congress, now working overtime before ad- 
journment, has a record of accomplishment 
which includes the most generous coopera- 
tion with the Democratic administration in 
the fields of foreign policy and national de- 
fense, and a demonstration of freedom from 
narrow partisanship, in approaching most 
issues, which has rarely been equaled by any 
Congress. 

When this Congress was called to session 
the United States was on the defensive in 
foreign policy. The Republican majority, no 
less than Secretary Marshall, was determined 
to change that dangerous condition, and in 
so doing they truly put the national welfare 
and world recovery above party politics. As 
a result of their passage of bills carrying out 
foreign policy, including the monumental 
European recovery plan, this Nation now has 
the upper hand in Europe and other parts of 
the world and Russia has been placed on the 
defensive. 

The congressional leadership of such Re- 
publicans as Senator VANDENBERG, in achiev- 
ing this result, has shone particularly in 
contrast to the fumbling confusion of Mr. 
Truman, whose idea of leadership was to 
make two complete policy reversals in Pales- 
tine, with great damage to our prestige in the 
United Nations. 

On the domestic front, the record of the 
Eightieth Congress has been no less con- 
structive and valuable. For the first time in 
a generation, the principle was recognized 
and acted upon that the American people 
might be better off if the Government did not 
take so much of their money away from them. 
Tax reduction mey not stand up in the face 
of extraordinary Government expenditures, 
but at least an important principle has been 
declared which should help to curb future 
Government extravagance, and which mean- 
while has presented every American taxpayer 
with a measure of relief. The Congress cut 
Mr. Truman’s budget in many departments, 
but probably less than it deserved. It appro- 
priated too much for armaments, in response 
to Mr. Truman’s phony war scare and the 
failure of the administration to bring about 
any over-all military planning upon which 
all the services could agree. 

Of course, this session of Congress has 
made some mistakes and has occasionally 
played politics. It has dilly-dallied over im- 
portant issues, such as the draft bill, uni- 
versal military training, the reciprocal trade 
treaties, and the bill to admit displaced per- 
sons. But it seems likely that most of these 
measures will be disposed of before adjourn- 
ment. The striking fact is that this Con- 
gress has shown a capacity to rise above poli- 
tics, rare in American history and most ex- 
traordinary in an election year. 

If this has been the worst Congress in our 
history, then Mr. Truman is our greatest 
genius. He really should be grateful, as a 
good American, for some of the things which 
this Congress has done. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Planned Economy and German Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of June 17, 1948, 
relative to the effects of a planned 
economy: 

PLANNERS STILL WITH US 


In yesterday’s issue of this newspaper Mr. 
Evans wrote from Frankfurt how the planned 
economy administered by American occupa- 
tion authorities in Germany has paralyzed 
German trade and industry. 

Mr. Evans raises an interesting question: 
How does it happen that the United States 
with a free market economy operates in Ger- 
many a state monopoly as absolute—but ap- 
parently far less efficient—as any in any 
Soviet-controlled nation of eastern Europe? 
Mr. Evans suggests part of the answer is that 
in the early days of the “Morgenthauism” 
phase of the occupation the purpose was to 
hold down German production; the purpose 
is changed but the bureaucratic machine 
grinds on. ; 

It is certainly true that once a Govern- 
ment policy has been implemented those 
charged with the implementation will carry 
on even after the reasons for the policy have 
ceased to exist; thus a set-up to restrict farm 
production will remain and even grow in a 
period when the crying need is for greater 
farm production. 

But we suggest that the sheer momentum 
of a ponderous machine is not the sole an- 
swer in the case of Germany. 

During the war and at its end, the devotees 
of a planned economy were in a powerful po- 
sition in Washington. One has only to look 
at such arrangements as the International 
Monetary Fund to see what sort of a post 
war world these people contemplated; one 
where nations stepped along in response to 
the dictates of some world authority and 
where the citizen responded to the order of 
some powerful national authority. From 
the ranks of people with such philosophy 
came those who set up the occupation 
machinery in Germany and to some extent 
also that in Japan, and drew up the direc- 
tives which the officers in immediate charge 
of the occupation were to follow. 

It is exactly the same thing which plagues 
American foreign policy. At the end of the 
war Washington was filled with people abso- 
lutely sure that the centrally managed econ- 
omy was the “wave of the future.” Every 
encouragement was given to the sympathetic 
forces in Europe and every voice that was 
raised for a demobilization of war controls in 
Europe was “fascist.’”” The result is a con- 
tinent tied fast in a web of trade and cur- 
rency restrictions. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
people who were originally responsible for 
these things have changed their loyalty or 
that they have completely lost the influence 
that would enable them to prevent a change 
in policy. 

recently the President of the United States 
has been traveling about the country futilely 
bleating a demand for a restoration of price 
and production controls. There must be 
among his advisers a group which still holds 
the hope of a return to a centrally regimented 
economy. Surely those who can so influ- 


ence the President must also have enough 
influence to prevent the abandonment of 
occupation policies which make the people 
of Germany wonder whether after all the 
Russians are the greater of two evils. 











Released Time for Religion Has Proved 
Its Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial that 
appeared in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 
on June 18, 1948: 


RELEASED TIME FOR RELIGION HAS PROVED ITS 
WORTH 


In days when many minds are at work 
ferreting out solutions for the problem of 
youth and its frequent tendency to run wild, 
the need for religious training is often cited. 
It is very natural under the circumstances 
that Jews, Protestants, and Catholics should 
be concerned about the question of the so- 
called released time for religious training in 
the schools. Today there is some question 
as to the constitutionality of the State stat- 
ute on released time. That it is constitu- 
tional is being argued in the supreme court 
in Albany by the Greater New York Coor- 
dinating Committee on Released Time of 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, 

The Freethinkers Society contends in a 
suit against the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in a case in Illinois renders 
released time in this State unconstitutional. 
The argument of the committee for the 
three faiths points out that here religious 
education in the schools is not compulsory. 
And public funds are not used for it. Fur- 
thermore, it lays emphasis on the fact that 
in Illinois the religious instruction was given 
in the school buildings, whereas the law in 
this State does not make that provision. 

Certainly it should be clear that a child 
should not be kept in ignorance of religion. 
It should be a part of his education, part of 
his right as a free citizen to learn of religion 
as he learns history and all the other phases 
of human knowledge with which he comes 
in contact during his school days, all de- 
signed to give him information that will 
enable him to make wise decisions for him- 
self. His parents ought to allow him an open 
mind. But if they do not want him to re- 
ceive religious instruction as part of his 
school work, they are free to say that he 
shall not. As is being pointed out, there is 
no compulsion. 

The ideal of all systems of education must 
be to put the child in the way of knowing 
all, understanding all, and then, on the basis 
of his knowledge, making up his own mind. 
The dream of education is to prevent or, 
where it exists, cure ignorance. 








Hon. Frank A. Mathews, Jr., of New 
Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the adjournment of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, one of the greatest friends and 
supporters of our country’s veterans is 
retiring to private life, and I wish to take 
just a moment to pay my respects to him. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I refer to my able and distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey, the Honorable 
FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR., who is not seek- 
ing reelection. 


His service as a Member of the House 
of Representatives has been, I hope, but 
another milestone in an outstanding rec- 
ord of public service. He came to this 
body on November 6, 1945, after serving 
on the bench in New Jersey and as a 
deputy attorney general of our State. 
He has served in the military forces in 
two wars, coming up through the ranks 
from private to his present commission 
as a lieutenant colonel, which he now 
holds as a member of the Reserves. He 
has been New Jersey department com- 
mander of the American Legion, is the 
father of three sons who were in the 
armed forces during World War II, and 
is active in veterans’ affairs and as a Re- 
serve officer. 

Few men are more familiar with vet- 
erans’ problems, or have a greater inter- 
est in the welfare of our veterans, than 
FRANK MATHEWS, and veterans through- 
out the United States can be thankful 
that he has served here. A few days 
ago, as he steered two highly important 
pieces of veterans’ legislation which he 
authored through the House, many Mem- 
bers paid tribute to his record, and I en- 
dorse and echo all that they said in 
compliment to him. Undoubtedly he will 
be best remembered in the coming years 
for his efforts in behalf of our veterans, 
but we will never forget his strength of 
character, his intellectual honesty, and 
his unwavering determination to stand 
by those principles in which he so 
strongly believes. 

He will be sadly missed by us all, and 
by the country. It has been a privilege 
to serve with him, and through his serv- 
ice the country has benefited. 





The Republican Record on Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the housing bill recommended by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for passage contained most of the 
major provisions of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, the Republican leadership 
in the House of Representatives has re- 
fused to permit the democratic process 
to function. By parliamentary tricks 
and the imposition of gag rules, the Re- 
publican leadership of the House has de- 
creed that the Members of the House 
shall not be allowed to vote on that bill 
or any bill like it. The Republican lead- 
ership has also decreed that no Member 
of the House shall be allowed to offer any 
amendments to the _ substitute bill 
which—stripped of all major features 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—it 
jammed through the House in order to 
say to the people of this country, “We 
have passed a housing bill.” 

We need only to take a look at the 
record of the Republican leadership of 
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the House to know that they cannot fool 
the American people by such shoddy 
tricks. One of the developments in the 
course of the hearings on the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill is a matter of con- 
siderable interest to the millions of just 
plain, ordinary American citizens who 
are personally concerned about housing, 
and what this Congress does with the 
Taft - Ellender - Wagner housing bill. 
These millions of just plain, ordinary 
American citizens should be of more 
than just passing interest to the Members 
of the Congress. In this year of 1948, I 
would suppose that they would even be of 
some interest to the Republican leader- 
ship in the House, and to its representa- 
tives on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Now in the course of the hearings on 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill, 
some of my distinguished colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle con- 
tended that, except perhaps for the ex- 
tension of title VI of the National Hous- 
ing Act, there was really nothing in the 
bill which would be of immediate help in 
meeting the housing emergency. Of 
course, when it was a question of ex- 
tending rent control, they said that 
there really was not any housing emer- 
gency and we did not really need rent 
control; or at least it was no longer a 
critical housing emergency, and there- 
fore we did not need very effective rent 
control. 

But, they quickly took the shoe off that 
foot and put it on the other one when 
they got a different bill under consid- 
eration—a bill which offers a long-term 
program for the solution of our housing 
difficulties; a bill to help lift us out of 
a perpetual state of housing emergency. 
What happened then? Why, suddenly 
the House Republican leadership gives 
the order of the day, and these same Re- 
publicans execute a complete about face 
and say we have got on our hands a crit- 
ical housing emergency, and we cannot 
waste time with any legislation that can- 
not be labeled ‘““‘emergency housing legis- 
lation” in red letters 10 feet high. 

I do not believe that the American peo- 
ple can be fooled by these tactics. Those 
members of the party which now is in 
control of the Congress who say we ought 
not to pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
because it will not be of help in meeting 
the present housing emergency do not 
want this legislation enacted at any time. 
Let me tell you what one of our col- 
leagues has said about these tactics. I 
quote: 

The housing shortage 
country is now acute. A year from now it 
will be still more acute. Whenever a situa- 
tion is acute there are those who want to 
deal with the problem solely through emer- 
gency measures. Generally, these are the 
same people who, before the situation be- 
comes acute, say there is no need to do any- 
thing at all. They say that a long-term 
housing program is unnecessary when there 
is no housing emergency; and when there is 
a housing emergency they say that a long- 
term program is too late to be useful. * * * 
I agree that we are late with this program, 
but we cannot turn the clock back by further 
delay. * * * Those who suggest delay will 
undoubtedly reveal—that they do not want 
a long-term, well-rounded housing program 
at any time. 


throughout the 


In view of the herculean efforts of the 
Republican leadership of the House to 
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kill the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill, and any other legislation which em- 
bodies any features of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagnier bill, this must sound to many of 
you like a statement made yesterday. 
It was not. It was made more than 242 
years ago on November 27, 1945, when 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee commenced hearings on the 
predecessor bill. It was made by a be- 
loved and respected Democrat who, 
throughout his more than 20 consecu- 
tive years in the Congress, has placed 
the welfare of plain, ordinary American 
citizens ahead of special privileges for 
special interests. It was made by one 
of the three distinguished cosponsors of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill—the 
Honorable ROperT F. WaGNER, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York. Let us give him credit for his far- 
sightedness. 

After weeks of hearings on the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, the Republican 
leadership of the House brought in a 
substitute bill. That bill we have now 
seen. It bore about as much resemblance 
to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill as black 
to white. The Republican leadership of 
the House labored—albeit with the ut- 
most reluctance—and, in truth, it 
brought forth the proverbial mouse. 

The Republican leadership of the 
House now seeks to pass off on the people 
of this country, as comprehensive hous- 
ing legislation, an anemic, little bill 
stripped of almost all of the essential fea- 
tures of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
which would be of real and lasting help 
and benefit to the American people. And 
if it had not been for the members of the 
Democratic Party on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Republican 
leadership would have gotten away with 
it the first time—they would have killed 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in com- 
mittee. 

The Republican leadership in the 
House failed in its first efforts to kill the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
but they did not stop there. The Repub- 
lican leadership ordered its Rules Com- 
mittee to kill the bill. The Republican 
leadership insisted on requiring the 
House to consider an anemic, little sub- 
stitute bill, under a gag rule permitting 
no amendments. The Republican lead- 
ership is afraid of the voice of the people. 
They are afraid that, if a real housing 
bill reaches the floor of the House it will 
pass. They were afraid that if the 
House was even allowed to vote upon 
amendments to their anemic, little, sub- 
stitute bill, it would emerge from the 
House in the form of a people’s housing 
bill—the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. So 
they denied the elected representatives 
of the people a right to vote a compre- 
hensive housing bill which millions of 
just plain, ordinary American citizens 
want and need. The people of this coun- 
try may now see how, if the Republican 
leaders in the House are to have their 
way, they will completely ignore one of 
our most pressing domestic problems. 

I said, a few moments ago, that what 
this Congress does with the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Waener housing bill is of more than 
passing interest to millions of just plain, 
ordinary American citizens. I said that, 


in this year of 1948, these millions of 
just plain, ordinary American citizens 
would even be of some interest to the 
Republican leadership in -the House, 
But when I take one look at the forlorn 
and emaciated little housing bill which 
the Republican leadership in the House 
jammed through as a substitute for the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, it takes me 
back over the Republican record of the 
last 2 years when the Republican Party 
has been in full control of the legislative 
branch of the Government. And I must 
confess that perhaps I was in error. 
Even in 1948, these millions of just plain, 
ordinary American citizens—the unor- 
ganized citizens—are not of much inter- 
est to the Republican leadership in the 
House. 

Take labor, for example. Oh, I can 
remember some pretty rough statements 
about labor that were made by my Re- 
publican friends on the other side of the 
aisle when the Taft-Hartley Act was be- 
ing put through. I can remember that 
in December of last year the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gwinn], a Repub- 
lican member of the Education and 
Labor Committee, reported on his sub- 
committee’s investigation of “restrictive, 
monopolistic, and racketeering’’ labor 
practices affecting the scarcity and high 
cost of housing. And labor unions and 
union labor got the full blame for the 
housing shortage. I can remember that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focirty] called our attention to the 
matter. He said, and I quote from the 
ReEcorp of December 19, 1947: 

If you will take the time to read this re- 
port, you will find it contains nothing but 
vilification of every union leader in the en- 
tire country. He does not see fit in his en- 
tire statement to give one bit of credit to 
any labor organization or to any labor union 
representative in all the hearings that have 
been held by his committee. 


I am not suggesting that this is un- 
usual behavior on the part of our Re- 
publican friends on the other side of the 
aisle. On the contrary, back in 1944, the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt indicated that 
it was to be expected. He said: 

We all know certain people who make it a 
practice to depreciate the accomplishments 
of labor—who even attack labor as un- 
patriotic. They keep this up usually for 3 
years and 6 months. But then, for some 
strange reason, they change their tune— 
every 4 years—just before election day. 
When votes are at stake they suddenly dis- 
cover that they really love labor and are eager 
to protect it from its old friends. 


Another 3 years and 6 months have 
passed and, sure enough, it is happening 
again. We find one committee, under 
the leadership of a Republican Member 
from New York, blaming labor unions 
and union labor for all of our housing 
difficulties. Then we find a joint con- 
gressional committee on housing, under 
the leadership of another Republican 
Member from New York [Mr. GAMBLE], 
praising labor unions and union labor 
for the splendid job they are doing in 
helping to solve our housing difficulties. 
Last year, the Republican leadership was 
giving labor unions and union labor 
blame and condemnation in great gobs 
while it was jamming through the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This year all the Repub- 
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lican candidates are singing a loud 
chorus that labor unions and union labor 
are their dear, good friends, and promis- 
ing to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in all 
directions. 

I call attention to the 1944 Republican 
platform. It says: “The Republican 
Party is the historical champion of free 
labor.” But the record suggests that, at 
one end or the other of that plank, there 
ought to be at least a sentence bearing, in 
very fine print, the words, “Every fourth 
year.” 

But what about these millions of just 
plain, ordinary American citizens—these 
uncrganized citizens who are interested 
in what this Republican Congress does 
with the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill. Well, of course, that is a different 
matter. The Republican leadership in 
the House will not even have to bother 
about them every fourth year—they pre- 
fer to write it in the platform and then 
forget it. 

I think some of these just plain, ordi- 
nary American citizens must be a little 
puzzled as to the statement of one of the 
leaders of the Republican Party—Sen- 
ator Tart—who says he is in favor of a 
specific, detailed Republican platform. 
He says that the Republicans have a 
record here in the Congress for the last 
2 years and the people should know about 
it in detail. I agree 100 percent that 
they should, but I want to assure my good 
friends on the other side of the aisle that 
it will not be necessary for them to write 
the details of that record into the 1948 
Republican platform to accomplish that 
desirable objective. I assure them that 
the Members on this side of the aisle 
share the stated desire of this leader of 
the Republican party that the people be 
fully informed of that record. And what 
the Republican leadership in the House 
has sought to do with the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill is part of that black record. 

Now, this leader of the Republican 
Party is reported as saying that he has 
heard the usual talk among Republicans 
of adopting a short, readable platform 
outlining the general principles on which 
the party will stand in the November 
election, but he thinks the Republican 
platform should be specific. That is in- 
deed interesting. There is an old say- 
ing that you ought never to mention the 
word “rope” in the house of a man who 
has been hanged. If I were a Repub- 
lican, and should live for a thousand 
years, I would never mention the word 
“specific” in connection with the plat- 
form of the Republican Party. The 1944 
Republican platform contained a state- 
ment as to where the Republican Party 
is supposed to stand today with respect 
to housing legislation. The 1944 Repub- 
lican platform on housing said: 

We pledge our support of * * * the 
stimulation of State and local plans to 
provide decent low-cost housing properly 
financed by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, or otherwise, when such housing 


cannot be supplied or financed by private 
sources, 


Now, that is pretty specific. And what 
do you suppose has happened on that? 
Why, the Senate passed the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner housing bill which contains 
a number of additional Federal Housing 
Administration aids for the stimulation 














of housing. It also provides for some 
public aid to provide decent housing 
which cannot be supplied by private 
sources for low-income families, who, 
otherwise, must continue to live in slums 
or other inadequate housing. 

Well, if the 1944 Republican platform 
promised anything, that is exactly what 
was promised. And that is exactly what 
the Republican leadership in the House 
is opposing. The Republican leadership 
in the House was widely quoted in the 
press as having decided that they would 
not handle this bill which would carry 
out the 1944 Republican platform prom- 
ise to the people. The reported decision 
of the Republican leadership in the House 
to kill the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in 
committee—to walk out on the 1944 plat- 
form promise of the Republican Party— 
was never denied. On the contrary, the 
bill which the Republican leadership put 
through the House and is now trying to 
nass off on the people of this country 
as a fraudulent substitute for the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill clearly confirms 
their decision to ignore the specific prom- 
ise which the Republican Party made to 
the people. The Republican leadership 
in the House has flatly refused to carry 
out the party’s promise. It wants to kill 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill and kill 
public housing and farm housing. But 
al of the Republican candidates are go- 
ing before the people of the country and 
saying that they are in favor of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, and that 
they are in favor of public housing. 

Senator Tart is one of the co-authors 
of the legislation. No one can have the 
slightest doubt as to where he stands on 
public housing and all the other provi- 
sions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner hous- 
ing bill. And he is quoted in the New 
York Times of April 23, 1948, as inform- 
ing the voters— 

My policies are exactly those of the Re- 
publican majority in the Congress, 


Maybe the Republican leadership in 
the House is still using the 1944 Republi- 
can platform, 

Mr. Stassen, about whose availability 
for the Republican nomination there has 
not been one bit of uncertainty for 2 
years, is quoted in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of June 3, 1948, as trumpeting 
for the immediate enactment of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. Of course, Candi- 
date Stassen has not had any responsi- 
bility during the last 2 years for making 
the record here in the Congress on which 
the Republican Party has torun. I sup- 
pose that accounts for his tremendous 
popularity among the Republican voters 
in Wisconsin and Nebraska. 

As for Mr. Dewey, there can hardly be 
any question as to where he stands on 
the matter of public housing since he 
1as supported the public housing pro- 
gram which New York State has under- 
taken to supplement, but not to supplant, 
the Federal program. 

If Mr. VANDENBERG is to be a candidate, 
there is no question as to where he stands, 
since he voted for the public-housing 
provisions of the Tait-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. 

So, here wé have the same old story 
again of the Republican platform prom- 
ising and the Republican candidates 
promising, while the Republican leader- 
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ship in the House uses every parliamen- 
tary trick to’ bottle up the legislation 
necessary to carry out those promises. 

Oh, I can hear the excuses coming. 
Our Republican friends on the other side 
of the aisle will say there is not time; it 
is late in the session; there are too many 
other important bills which must be 
handled. 

If there is not time left to pass a bill so 
vitally important to the welfare of 
millions of plain, ordinary American citi- 
zens, they may well ask, Why?—Why, 
during the 2 years that the Republican 
Party has been in full control of the Con- 
gress, do we reach the end of the session 
with no time left to pass the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill? What 
have you done with your time? 

There has been plenty of time for the 
Republican-controlled House to pass 
legislation to wreck the reciprocal-trade 
program and head back to the glorious 
Republican days of high tariffs and fat 
trusts. 

There has been plenty of time for the 
Republican-controlled House to pass leg- 
islation to walk out on the European re- 
covery program upon the success of 
which depends the welfare, and perhaps 
the lives, of millions of people. 

There has been plenty of time for the 
Republican-controlled House to pass a 
tax reduction bill which, in terms of the 
income tax, gives 40 percent of the reduc- 
tion to taxpayers with incomes over 
$5,000 and who constitute less than 5 per- 
cent of those who pay income taxes. 

There has been plenty of time for the 
Republican-controlled House to pass the 
Rizley bill which would add millions of 
dollars to the cost of natural gas used by 
millions of these plain, ordinary Amer- 
ican citizens. 

There has been plenty of time for the 
Republican-controlled House to pass this 
kind of legislation. But, when it comes 
to legislation to improve the housing con- 
ditions and the welfare of the plain, ordi- 
nary American citizens, why the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House has neither 
the time nor the stomach for that. 

I said I did not believe that the Amer- 
ican people can be fooled by these tactics. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in America was not fooled 
by these tactics. At its meeting in Seattle 
a few days ago, it overwhelmingly put on 
record a formal resolution condemning 
the failure of the Republican-controlled 
Congress to enact this necessary housing 
legislation as a most shameful violation 
of common decency. The assembly also 
directed its division of social education 
and action to provide voting records of 
all Members of Congress on legislation 
about which they had expressed concern, 
and directed that those voting records be 
made a matter of study in individua 
churches prior to the November elections, 

The record speaks for itself; the Re- 
publican Party has made its promises; 
the Republican candidates continue to 
make these same promises; legislation 
to carry out some of these promises is 
pending right here in the House. So 
far as Republican promises as to hous- 
ing are concerned, the legislation neces- 
sary to carry them out is now waiting 
for action by the House. The Republi- 
can Party is in control of the House. 
The Republican leadership in the House 
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failed once in its efforts to strip this leg- 
islation of the essential features which 
will benefit the American people. But 
it did not abandon its efforts to kill this 
housing legislation, or to strip it of all 
of the financing aid features. But by a 
gag rule prohibiting amendments, it 
finally succeeded in getting the diluted 
version through the House. 

I will say to the Republican leadership 
in the House, “You can block the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, or any 
housing bill which retains its essential 
features. You can deny the voice of 
the people of America of the right to be 
heard by denying to their elected rep- 
resentative the right to vote freely and 
openly on housing legislation which the 
people of this country need and want. 
You can do this, for the Republican 
Party is in full control of the House. 
But you cannot fool the American peo- 
ple in this way, and you cannot ever 
really kill the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, because it is so necessary 
to the welfare of those millions of just 
plain, ordinary American citizens. And, 
like Banquo’s ghost, it will return again 
and again to plague the conscience and 
the future of the Republican Party.” 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE T-E-W BILL 

January 1944: Senator Tarr ointed 
chairman of a Subcommittee Housing 
Urban Redevelopment of the Senate Special 


Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning. 
June 1, 1944: Hearings begun by Taft 


subcommittee. 

February 7, 1945: Hearings concluded by 
Taft subcommittee. Taft subcommittee 
issued unanimous report recommending basic 
principles of Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

August 1, 1945: Senators WaGNER and EL= 
LENDER, members of Taft subcommittee, in- 
troduced bill for over-all housing program 
(S. 1342). 

November 14, 1945: Bill amended and re- 
introduced as Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill (S. 
1592). 

November-—February 1945-46: Extended 
hearings held on Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
by Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

April 15, 1946: Senate approved Waener- 
Ellender-Taft bill by voice vote. House failed 
to act before Seventy-ninth Congress ad- 
journed. Banking Committee (House) busily 
occupied with price control and British loan, 
filibustering tactics delayed action of com- 
mittee for full hearings and consideration 
on the W-E-T (S. 1592) bil! 

August 2, 1946: Seventy-ninth Congress 
adjourned. 

March 10, 1947: Bill amended and 1 tro- 
duced in first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress as Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (S. &66). 

April 23, 1947: Senate Bank and Cur- 
rency Committee approved T-E-W bill by 7 
to 6 vote. 


July 26, 1947: Congress ¢« iblished Joint 
Committee on Housing, with app: tion 
of $100,000 to conduct extensive i iga- 
tion of housing conditi 

March 15, 1948: Joint Committee Hous- 
ing filed report with Congress r m nding 
basic principles of Taft-Ellender-Wagne ill 
with certain revisions and addition S r 
FLANDERS introduced amendments to S. 266 to 
conform it with recommend of Joint 
Committee on Housing. 

April 8, 1948: Senate Banking and Cure 
rency Committee reports fa n 
Flanders amendments to S. 866. 


April 21, 1948: Senate defeats Mr. Cartn’s 
motion to strike out title VI of t I 


amendment, as amended (public housing 
title), vote 49 nays to 35 yeas. (D mn 
showed 18 Republicans voted yea, 17 I - 
crats voted yea; 24 Republicans v C Vy 
25 Democrats voted 1! ) 
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April 22, 
voice vote. 

May 3, 1948: House Banking and Currency 
Committee began hearings on S. 866 and 
sundry housing bills. 

June 8, 1948: Mr. Wo.cortt introduced H. R. 
€841, an amended version of the housing 
bill, omitting public housing, slum clear- 
ance, farm housing, and housing research. 

June 10, 1948: House Banking and Cure 
rency Committee, by a vote of 14 to 13, re- 
ported out the Wolcott bill (H. R. 6841), 
as amended, with a new bill known as H. R. 
6888, reincorporating public housing, slum 
clearance, farm housing, and housing 
research. 

June 16, 1948: Rules Committee tabled H. 
R. 6888 by a vote of 6 to 2. 

June 16, 1948: Chairman Wo.tcotTtT intro- 
duced H. R. 6959, again omitting public 
housing, slum clearance, farm housing, and 
housing research. 

June 17, 1948: House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, by a vote of 15 to 12, re- 
ported out H. R. 6959. 

June 18, 1948: House passed H. R. 6959, un- 
der suspension of rules. 


1948: Senate passed S. 866 by 





Parachutes for Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
steadily increasing number of people be- 
ing killed in airplane accidents would 
seem to require the attention of the Con- 
gress. The following telegram received 
by me today is well worth being inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for reading 
by all Members: 

TRENTON, N. J., June 18, 1948. 
Hon. Epwarp O. McCoweEn, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Again 43 people killed unnecessarily be- 
cause of the recent President’s Air Safety 
Board report condemning parachutes for air 
liners as impractical. Plane was in trouble 
at altitude of from 11,000 to 17,000 feet and 
could not descend in less than 5 to 8 minutes. 
If parachutes were available more than suf- 
ficient time was had to bail out all passengers 
safely. Board report said few persons know 
how to jump correctly. They knew how to 
jump at the Atlanta Hotel fire. Modern 
passenger parachutes require no instructions 
for use, opening is automatic. Report 
claimed there is seldom time before a crash. 
Those in the know say there was time in all 


recent DC-6 crashes and many others. 
Multitude of safety devices are fine but when 
all else fails parachutes are dependable. Let’s 
put a stop to needless loss of life. Give the 


parachute a chance to prove its worth. 
STANLEY SwITLik. 





Hon. T. Millet Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on the 
Coast Guard and Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, I take this means to congratu- 
late the chairman of that subcommittee. 
We who have worked with him are deeply 
appreciative of his fairness, efficiency, 
and understanding of the problems of 
the Coast Guard and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

I take pleasure in prezenting herewith 
a report of legislation handled by this 
subcommittee during the Eightieth Con- 
gress: 
To the Members of the Merchant Marine and 

Fisheries Committee: 


Your Subcommittee on Coast Guard and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is pleased to re- 
port to you that all bills favorably consid- 
ered by the subcommittee, at the Eightieth 
Congress, second session, have now passed 
both Houses. 

The numbers and titles of the bills are as 
follows: 

H. R. 72: To increase the number of au- 
thorized aviation stations operated by the 
Coast Guard. 

H.R. 239: To further perfect the consoli- 
dation of the Lighthouse Service with the 
Coast Guard. 

H. R. 450: Providing for the conveyance to 
the town of Marbichead, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, of Marblehead Military Reserva- 
tion for public use. 

H.R.2054: To provide increased retired 
pay for certain members of the former Life 
Saving Service. 

H.R. 2654: Authorize Secretary of Treas- 
ury to grant permanent easement for install- 
ing, maintaining, and servicing a subterra- 
nean water main in, on, and across land of 
Coast Guard at Baltimore, Md. 

H. R. 3494: To integrate certain personnel 
of the former Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation and Bureau of Customs into 
Regular Coast Guard, etc. 

H.R. 3539: To authorize construction of a 
chapel at the Coast Guard Academy. 

H.R. 3619: Relating to sale of Mission Point 
Lighthouse Reservation, Grand Traverse 
County, Mich. 

H.R. 4804: To allow service credit for cer- 
tain enlisted men of the Coast Guard who 
acted as policemen and guards at the Ivigtut 
Cryolite Mine, Greenland. 

H.R. 4817: To amend the act of July 23, 
1947 (Public Law No. 219, 80th Cong.). 

H. R. 4892: To amend the act of July 23, 
1947 (Public Law No. 219, 80th Cong.). 

H. J. Res. 76: Authorizing and _ directing 
Commandant of Coast Guard to waive com- 
pliance navigation and vessel-inspection laws 
administered by Coast Guard. 

S. 1009: To extend time within which Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., may consummate purchase 
of Coast Guard site. 

S. 1853: To authorize Coast Guard to 
establish, maintain, and operate aids to navi- 
gation. 

S. 2122. To authorize the Coast Guard to 
operate and maintain ocean stations. 

H. R. 3247: To provide basic authority for 
performance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

H. R. 3541: To define functions and duties 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

H.R. 4393: To provide for distribution, 
promotion, separation and retirement of com- 
missioned officers of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

S. 874. To authorize the President to ap- 
point Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith. 

I feel this is a rather unusual record, which 
has been achieved through the excellent co- 
operation of members of the subcommittee, 
and the wholehearted assistance given to 
the subcommittee by the chairman and the 
members of the full committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MILLET HAND, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 
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No More Partitioning of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, rumors 
are emanating from the British Foreign 
Office about an agreement made between 
the new British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Sir Oliver Franks, and the State 
Department for another partitioning, a 
repartitioning of the small state of Israel, 
the territory of which has already been 
hacked to pieces by diplomatic knife- 
work. 

These rumors have been denied by 
both the State Department and the Brit- 
ish Embassy. Let us hope that there is 
as little truth in them as the official state- 
ments claim there is. If they are merely 
trial balloons to test the American reac- 
tion they will never evolve into anything 
more. America has seen enough parti- 
tioning of other peoples’ territories—in 
Ireland, in India, in Germany, and else- 
where. 

Since the British took hold of Palestine 
some 30 years ago, they have managed to 
reduce the territory originally staked out 
for the Jews by more than four-fifths. 
They have taken away Transjordan, an 
integral part of the mandated territory, 
and set it up as a quasi-independent 
state under the puppet Abdullah. They 
have assiduously whipped up so-called 
Arab nationalism to a point where the 
United Nations could be persuaded to 
chop off even more of the territory allo- 
cated to the Jews. Obviously, there is a 
move on in some quarters to take away 
another portion of the land allocated to 
the state of Israel by the United Nations, 
These endeavors must halt at once. 

This latest partition scheme, it ap- 
pears, would separate the Negev region 
from Israel and give in return the west- 
ern section of Galilee. Although the 
Negev is in large part now a desert, it is 
being settled and developed by Jewish 
pioneers who have made a garden out 
of the rest of western Paiestine. It is 
capable of absorbing in time large num- 
bers of the hundreds of thousands, 
clamoring to return to their homeland. 
To take away the Negev, after having 
lopped off Transjordan and given cen- 
tral Palestine to the Arabs, could be con- 
sidered nothing but the rankest sort of 
discriminatory action against a govern- 
ment which the United States has recog- 
nized. 

I trust that it is not for this infamous 
kind of secret manipulation that a truce 
has been won in the holy land. The 
truce has stopped the aggressor states of 
the Arab League in their murderous as- 
sault on Israel. If there is to be peace in 
Palestine it will not be brought about 
by demanding that the Israeli, who have 
been attacked, give up more of their 
territory to the invaders who have 
broken the peace. 

It is my hope that our Secretary of 
State will use the time given him by the 
4-week truce to bring about a decent and 
just solution which will eliminate the 
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causes of friction rather than augment 
them. He should make it absolutely 
clear that the United States intends that 
the state of Israel shall survive and grow 
strong as an ally of western democracy, 





This Congress Should Not Adjourn on 
June 19 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
should not adjourn on June 19. There 
is too much unfinished business before 
us, there are too many bills being legis- 
lated on through suspension of the rules, 
and the result is that we are passing 
measures with too little consideration 
being given to their full meaning. 

We have done nothing at all to allevi- 
ate the high cost of living for the Ameri- 
can people. We have passed a housing 
bill after 40 minutes of debate and under 
suspension of the rules, which will not be 
of much benefit to the little people of this 
country. We have ignored our respon- 
sibilities to the United Nations and we 
have failed to even consider the Rus- 
sell bill to aid in developing our small 
mines. There is no real need for Mem- 
bers of the Congress to attend the na- 
tional conventions because those of us 
who are delegates can be represented by 
our alternates. Our business is here and 
our job is to stay in session so that we 
may do what we can in the public inter- 
est. There are too many responsibilities 
confronting us and too many problems 
to solve. 

If we have any sense of responsibility, 
if we are conscious of our obligations to 
the people who elected us, we will not 
close up shop and go home, but will stay 
until we have faced up to the responsi- 
bilities which are ours. 





United States Debt to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaelic American: 

TIME UNITED STATES BEGAN TO PAY ITS DEBT TO 
IRELAND 

The failure of our Federal administration 
at Washington to furnish adequate and full 
supplies of fertilizer to Ireland; the failure 
to furnish adequate and ample agricultural 
and other machinery to Ireland, or, in the 
alternative, the means wherewith Ireland 
may obtain such machinery; the failure to 
furnish the means for Ireland to obtain ade- 


quate and even generous supplies of hard 
grains for the feeding of Ireland’s present 
and potential livestock—this multiple failure, 
or set of outstanding failures, constitutes a 
very severe indictment against the present 
Democratic administration. When thorough- 
ly understood, it is likely to cost the Demo- 
crats millions of votes in the coming Presi- 
dential election. 

The actual fact is that Ireland has given 
to various countries of western Europe, and 
to the peoples of those countries, and at 
critical times, more foodstuffs and other help 
than we can ever repay. 

The further fact is that Ireland produced 
these foodstuffs from lands already deprived 
of fertilization during many years. This was 
because commercial fertilizers were not then 
available. 

The next fact is that Ireland wore out 
much of its agricultural and other machin- 
ery producing those foodstuffs. This was at 
a time when ordinary repairs for such ma- 
chinery were out of the question. 

The added fact is that during those times 
Ireland threw practically all of its hard 
grains, even to the hulls, into the production 
of flour for the feeding of human beings, and 
in consequence there was little grain left to 
feed to pigs, to fowl, to the small animal 
population which rapidly reproduces itself 
and thus furnishes a quick supply of human 
foodstuff. 

Today every available cubic yard of barn- 
yard manure is being spread on Irish soil, but 
this cannot restore the worn-out fertility 
quickly enough. Commercial fertilizers are 
needed. Today every available acre that can 
safely be tilled is being tilled, but in too many 
cases plows and harrows and tractors are 
needed. Today every pig and every hen that 
can be fed is being kept. But the bacon is 
soft, and the eggs have lost their old flavor. 
Hard grains are needed for the pigs in their 
mash and as scratch food for the hens of 
Ireland. 

These are things that it may be hard to 
realize from behind mahogany desks in 
Washington, but friends of the Gaelic Amer- 
ican are actually seeing them in Ireland, and 
they are writing us about them. If Ireland 
is to be of the great help to western Europe 
that Ireland can be, Ireland must have gen- 
erous treatment immediately. 

A year ago, on the 17th of March, Mr. 
DeValera rung the bell when he warned that 
unless the unnatural partition of Ireland 
was ended quickly, Ireland might very easily 
lose all that she had gained in the last hun- 
dred years. 

Today, Mr. Costello and Mr. McBride, the 
minister for external affairs, and their as- 
sociates, are meeting with the same irrevoca- 
ble truths, and they are endeavoring to grap- 
ple with them. Hence, the 26-country portion 
of Ireland hesitates to accept a loan when it 
cannot see its way clearly as to the method 
of producing earnings wherewith to pay back 
that loan in dollars. And Ireland always has 
paid, both principal and interest. 

As a hardheaded business proposition— 
how can Ireland operate on borrowed money 
when her opponents are given the money 
wherewith to beat her down? 

The United States of America is not doing 
its duty in this matter, and, as American 
citizens and American taxpayers, we bluntly 
say SO. 

Ireland has given of her substance; Ireland 
has given of her blood; Ireland’s sons and 
Ireland’s daughters have given of their serv- 
ice through the generations. 

It is time for our United States of America 
to begin to pay its debt to Ireland and to the 
Trish. President Washington, himself, 
acknowledged that debt. 

It is time for President Truman to plainly 
instruct his State Department to stop pussy- 
footing on the Irish political issue. It is time 
for the President of the United States to tell 
Mr. Hoffman that he is not bound by the 
preconceived ideas of the State Department 
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with respect to the economic needs of 
Ireland. 

And if these things be not done, and dcne 
at once, it is time for our Congressman at 
Washington (the men with the power of the 
American purse)—and particularly those of 
them with Irish blood in their veins—to 
stand up, and to make themselves heard. 
Their voices and their votes can easily be 
emphatic, and persistent, and effectual. 

Now, is the time for Ireland! 





Hon. Virgil Chapman, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN ALBERT WHITAKER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the adjournment of this Congress the 
House will lose—by voluntary retirement 
in order to stand for election to the 
United States Senate—one of its most 
able, valuable, and beloved Members, 
Congressman VircILn CHAPMAN, who has 
served longer in the National House of 
Representatives than any other Demo- 
cratic Member from Kentucky. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN was born at Middle- 
ton, Simpson County, Ky. Simpson 
County was at one time a part of the 
great county of Logan, my home county. 
He is not only a lifelong friend of mine 
but it was my privilege also to know his 
father, James Virgil Chapman, who was 
an Outstanding educator and a thor- 
oughly substantial, constructive, and 
admirable citizen. 

In the near 25 years that Vircit CHap- 
MAN has devoted to service as Repre- 
sentative of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, he has made a splen- 
did and enviable record, and on every 
count has proved himself an honest, in- 
telligent, courageous, unselfish, and effec- 
tive leader. 





Is the South To Be Called Upon To 
Endure a Second Tragic Era? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
and on behalf of the entire Mississippi 
delegation in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, I wish to include herewith an ad- 
dress delivered to the Mississippi State 
bar, at University, Miss., by Maj. W. 
Calvin Wells, a distinguished attorney 
and authority on constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Many, even in the South, of the present 
generation do not begin to conceive of the 
iniquity and horror of the oppressions and 
humiliations imposed upon the South, be- 


ginning at the end of the Civil War in 1865 
and extending up until 1877. 
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The name “Tragic Era,” was coined in his 
book by that name, published in 1929, by one 
Claude G. Bowers, well known as a most 
distinguished historian. Therein he laid 
bare the infamy of the humiliation, robbery, 
and murder endured by the people of the 
South at the hands of the Negroes led by 
so-called scalawags and carpetbaggers. The 
scalawags were the people of the South who 
sold their souls for a mess of pottage and 
joined in the plundering of the helpless 
people of the South along with the Negroes 
then in power who were directed and guided 
by such scalawags and carpetbaggers—the 
latter being the northern people who came 
South to share in the plunder. 

No one can conceive of the extent of such 
barbarities inflicted on the South during that 
period unlss he acquaints himself there- 
with—especially as shown in the book above 
referred to, Tragic Era. 

In the preface of that book (p. vi) the 
following is found: 

“I have sought to re-create the black and 
bloody drama of these years, to show the 
leaders of the fighting factions at close range, 
to picture the moving masses, both whites 
and blacks, in North and South, surging 
crazily under the influence ‘of the poisonous 
propaganda on which they were fed. 

“That the Southern people literally were 
put to the torture is vaguely understood, but 
even historians have shrunk from the un- 
happy task of showing us the torture cham- 
bers. Brutal men, inspired by personal am- 
bition or party motives, assumed the pose 
of philanthropists and patriots, and thus 
deceived and misguided vast numbers of well- 
meaning people in the North.” 

The question which faces the South today 
is whether or not there shall be passed by 
the Congress of the United States the so- 
called civil rights bills, especially those three, 
to wit: (1) the misnamed Fair Employment 
Practice Act, popularly known as the FEPC; 
(2) the anti-poll-tax bill; and (3) the anti- 
lynching bill. If these infamous bills are 
passed, as surely as the night follows the 
day the South will be subjected to a Bureau, 
uncontrolled by the Courts, but with gestapo 
agents all through the South persecuting, 
imprisoning, fining, and humiliating the 
people of the South. 

The fact that these bills are in palpable 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, as heretofore expressly held, as will 
hereinafter be shown, does not seem to deter 
those who, posing as philanthropists and 
patriots, are undertaking to secure the pas- 
sage of those bills and thereby purchase the 
votes of those Negroes and Communists who, 
while a small minority of the people of the 
United States, in some States claim and per- 
haps hold the balance of power in the elec- 
tion of the officials both of the States and of 
the Nation. 

If and should these bills be passed, and 
then finally approved by the Supreme Court 
as constitutional (which present Court has 
been condemned by an eminent Senator of 
the United States as being judicially dis- 
honest), nevertheless the result would be 
just as much a purchase of the ballots of 
these minorities as was the purchase of 
votes in dollars and cents in the South, by 
which were corrupted the various legisla- 
tures and courts under the infamous reign 
existing during the tragic era. 

It matters not that both the leaders of 
the Democratic Party and of the Republican 
Party, and the President now in power, are 
urging the passage of those laws. The fact 
remains that such laws are infamous, as will 
be hereinafter shown, and in palpable viola- 
tion of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the past. 

After the Civil War the Democtratic Party 
in the North at least sympathized with the 
South while it suffered under the cppres- 


sions and tyranny then imposed on the 
South, and which were actually imposed on 
the South by the Republican Party then in 
power. And when finally the people of the 
North became convinced of the infamy being 
perpetrated on the South and elected a 
Democratic House of Representatives—ever 
since the people of the South have voted the 
Democratic ticket in gratitude for the as- 
Sistance given them in that tragic time. 

Now, however, with some three million 
Negroes having gone from the South to the 
North and been bought to desert the Re- 
publican Party and to vote the Democratic 
ticket in States where apparently the Negroes 
and Communists hold the balance of power, 
our Democratic brethren in the North have 
abandoned us of the South, thinking (as 
they had the reason to believe in the past) 
that the South would continue to vote the 
Democratic ticket in the coming elections, 
and that in fact the votes of the solid South 
are already in the bag for whoever shall be 
nominated as the Democratic candidates. 

At long last, however, the South is in 
rebellion against this tyranny of those in 
control of the Demccratic Party for the last 
few years. Since there has been placed in 
the platform of the Democratic Party the 
passage of these so-called civil-rights bills, 
and since a Democratic President has ap- 
pointed a packed committee whose views he 
knew in advance would be in favor of the 
passage of those civil-rights bills, and that 
committee has brought in a report, just as 
the President thought it would, urging the 
passage of these bills—now, at last, as stated 
above, the South has rebelled. 

None other than our own Fielding L. 
Wright, Governor of the State of Mississipi, 
has led in the revolt from this tyranny. Our 
two United States Senators, J. O. EASTLAND 
and JoHN C. STENNIS, have themselves, both 
on the floor of the Senate and before com- 
mittees of the Congress and in the public 
press, declared that they, representing the 
State of Mississippi, and the State of Missis- 
sippi are in open revolt and that they will 
do every possible thing that they can do, 
legally and properly, to prevent the passage 
of these three infamous acts. 

In the time allotted for this paper, it will 
be impossible to review and show up fully 
the infamy of these acts. Not only will these 
acts, if enacted and approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, bring a second 
tragic era to the South but such acts will 
finally make clear that the United States 
Government is no longer what it was in- 
tended to be, as set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States, which grants only lim- 
ited powers to the Federal Government and 
which reserves all other powers to the States 
and to the people of the States. 

Hereinafter will be set forth a demonstra- 
tion of this statement of fact. The people 
of the United States, not only in the South 
but throughout the Union,’ would unques- 
tionably defeat these measures if they under- 
stood the inevitable effect thereof. The 
greatness of the Government of the United 
States, as set forth in the Constitution, really 
was made evident and came to pass by the 
separation of the national powers ceded to 
the Federal Government from all other pow- 
ers reserved to the States and to the people. 
As a result thereof, these local matters and 
customs and habits of the varying people in 
the great expanse of the United States could 
be preserved and local laws enacted. Thus, 
the customs and ideals of each State, though 
different from those of the other States, could 
be maintained, and the various sovereign 
States, when combined together, could make 
a great and happy nation. 

At last, as hereinabove stated, not only 
have our Governor and our two United States 
Senators but also our seven able Representa- 
tives, to wit, WHITTINGTON, COLMER, ABER- 
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NETHY, WINSTEAD, RANKIN, WHITTEN, and 
WILLIAMs—and the grass-root peoples of the 
State—come to the parting of the ways with 
the Democratic Party because that party per- 
sists in its persecution of the South and 
because of its avowed intention of enforcing 
upon the South a second tragic era. 

Up to this point in this address I have 
referred to the disastrous effect to be had on 
the people of the South, but, as I shall show 
hereinafter, while the South under these 
monstrous laws will suffer—especially under 
the FEPC—as the South suffered in the re- 
construction days of 1866 to 1877, neverthe- 
less, the South will not be the only sufferer— 
the whole of the peoples of the United States 
will likewise suffer in the loss of liberties, 

The proponents of these measures who in- 
tend to destroy and humiliate the South will 
destroy the whole temple of the Government 
of the United States, and will pull down over 
their own heads the whole structure as here- 
tofore contemplated and built up under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

These proposed laws are in palpable viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
as it now exists. No effort is being made to 
amend the Constitution in the manner and 
form as provided by the Constitution. Ap- 
parently the effort is to pass those laws in 
the face of and in defiance of previous deci- 
sions of the Court holding such acts abso- 
lutely void. Those Members of Congress who 
vote for such laws are violating their sworn 
oaths to uphold the Constitution. 

Of course, if they succeed in the passage of 
those laws, and they are upheld as constitu- 
tional, then the bars are down, and the Con- 
gress of the United States can, under its sup- 
posed police powers or under the Interstate 
Commerce provisions of the Constitution, en- 
act any law it sees fit. 

Hereinafter I shall quote from some distin- 
guished authors as to what will be the effect 
of such a palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion and the result thereof. 

Let us consider first the anti-poll-tax bill. 
This bill, if enacted and sustained, would de- 
termine the qualifications or prohibition of 
qualifications requisite to be had by the elec- 
tors or voters who would vote for Federal 
officers. It takes no great constitutional 
lawyer to show how this law contravenes the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In section 2 of article I of the United 
States Constitution appears the following 
provision: 

“1. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
ture.” 

Of course, it is perfectiy palpable that this 
section means that the qualifications pro- 
vided by the State laws or State constitu- 
tion as to who'shall vote for members of the 
house of representatives of the State shall 
be the qualifications of the electors who will 
vote for the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Under the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States the same 
qualifications are prescribed for electors who 
will elect United States Senators. 

Now, in Mississippi, what are the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors voting for the 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the State of Mississippi? 

In the constitution of Mississippi some of 
those qualifications are given in sections 241, 
242, and 244. In section 241 appears, among 


others, the following qualification, to wit: 
“Every inhabitant of this State * * ® 
who has paid on or before the ist day of 
February of the year in which he shall offer 
to vote all poll taxes which may have been 











legally required of him and which he has 
had an opportunity of paying according to 
law for the two preceding years, and who 
shall produce to the officers holding the elec- 
tion satisfactory evidence that he has paid 
such taxes, is declared to be a qualified 
lector.” 

"what could be plainer than that an elector 
of the State of Mississippi, qualified to vote 
for a State representative, must have paid his 
poll taxes as aforesaid? 

Now, is there anything confusing or un- 
certain or ambiguous of requiring any master 
mind to understand what that means? No. 
It is perfectly clear that that qualification 
of paying poll taxes is one of the qualifica- 
tions requisite for such electors, both as to 
State elections and as to Federal elections 
fo: Members of the Congress. 

Now, this proposed anti-poll-tax bill un- 
dertakes to do away with this qualification 
requisite for the electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature; namely, 
the house of representatives. 

Of course, an amendment could be offered 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
regular form provided for by that instru- 
ment—first to be voted for by two-thirds of 
both Houses of ‘he Congress, and afterward 
to be voted for by three-fourths of the vari- 
ous States, and then inserted in the Con- 
stitution by the Congress of the United 
States. The manner of so doing is provided 
in article V of the Constitution of the United 
States, the substance of which is that above 
given. 

The proponents of the anti-poll-tax bill 
know full well that no such amendment to 
the Constitution could be obtained. There- 
fore, they propose to effectuate their infamies 
by violating the Constitution. What is the 
Constitution between friends, especially if 
the question has to do in some way, directly 
or indirectly, with the suffrage of a Negro? 

The poll-tax requirement in the Consti- 
tution of Mississippi applies equally to Ne- 
groes and whites, and every dollar of the 
poll tax so collected must go into the fund 
providing for the support of public schools. 

While this section IT, article I, above quoted 
needs no interpretation at the hands of any 
court, because it is so plain and unambigu- 
ous, nevertheless the Supreme Court has in 
several cases held it to mean exactly what 
it says, and especially in the case of Minor 
v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162, 22 L. ed. 627, 
which held as follows: 

“If the right of suffrage is one of the nec- 
essary privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, then the Constitution and laws of 
Missouri confining it to men are in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, as 
amended, and consequently void. The di- 
rect question is, therefore, presented whether 
all citizens are necessarily voters. 

“The Constitution does not define the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens. For that 
definition we must look elsewhere. In this 
case we need not determine what they are, 
but only whether suffrage is necessarily one 
of them, 

“It certainly is nowhere made so in express 
terms. The United States has no voters in 
the States of its own creation. The elective 
officers of the United States are all elected 
directly or indirectly by the voters. The 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
to be chosen by the people of the States, 
and the electors in each State must have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture, 

To the same effect are the holdings in 
the cases of Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. §S. 
651, 28 L. ed. 274, and Pope v. Williams (193 
U. S. 621, 48 L. ed. 817). 

As above stated, therefore, the provision 
in the constitution of Mississippi making 
the payment of a poll tax a prerequisite to 
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the right of franchise, being applicable alike 
to both whites and Negroes, it is absolutely 
valid, binding, and controlling 

A splendid argument in favor of the 
legality and propriety of the requirement 
of payment of a poll tax, and the illegality 
or unconstitutionality of the anti-poll-tax 
bill, was made by our own Senator JoHN C. 
STENNIs in the Senate of the United States. 
Limitation of time prevents me from quoting 
from his argument on the floor of the Senate 
on March 4, 1948. 

Turning now to the proposed antilynching 
bill, it seems to me that the antilynching 
bill is the most absurd, fool effort at legisla- 
tion that has ever been sought at the hands 
of the United States Senate. Of course, no 
right-thinking man approves of lynching, nor 
does he approve of murder, which is a form 
of lynching, nor does he approve of rape 
nor any of the other felonies. By the growth 
of an enlightened Christian conscience lynch- 
ing has almost become a thing of the past. 
In 1946, there were six lynchings (more cor- 
rectly two lynchings); in 1947 there was one 
lynching; and the number of those lynched 
has been so steadily declining as to reach 
practically the vanishing point. Every State 
in the Union has a law against lynching. 
But the Federal Government (having no gen- 
eral police powers, they being reserved to the 
States) has no right constitutionally to enact 
any antilynching bills. At the present time, 
when in every newspaper in the land, over 
every broadcast on the radio, in every maga- 
zine published from day to day, we are noti- 
fied that the world is sitting on a powder 
keg, with fools brandishing around it, burn- 
ing fagots, the Congress of the United States 
is now called upon to take the time of its 
96 Senators and its 435 Members of the House 
of Representatives to undertake to pass an 
unconstitutional law to stop a practically 
nonexistent evil. Remember, too, that it has 
been made definitely known by the southern 
Senators that—call it filibuster or whatever 
it may be called—they will make every legal 
effort to prevent its passage. 

On March 23, 1948, Senator CLypE R. Hoey, 
of North Carolina, spoke cver the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on the subject of the 
antilynching bill, in part as follows: 

“Every good citizen in America is opposed 
to lynching. This is especially true in the 
South where every good citizen is not only 
passively against it, but affirmatively inter- 
ested in doing something about it, and as 
a result of this vigorous and wholesome atti- 
tude lynching is now practically extinct. It 
has been out-lawed by public opinion and 
the people and the officials cooperate fully 
in an effort to completely stamp it out. 

“The Tuskegee Institute says that 31 at- 
tempted or threatened lynchings were pre- 
vented last year by local and State officials 
and the public. This result could not have 
been achieved by any Federal statute. 

“Every State in the Union has a strong 
law against lynching and these laws are 
better enforced than any other criminal 
statutes. Let’s examine the record. In 
1892 there were 255 lynchings in the United 
States—100 white and 155 colored. The 
crimes for which men were lynched ranged 
all the way from cattle stealing to murder 
and rape. Twenty-nine years later, in 1921, 
the number of lynchings had been reduced 
to 64. By 1935 the number was still fur- 
ther reduced to 20. And coming down to 
this decade the largest number in any one 
year was 6. In 1943, there were three lynch- 
ings; in 1944, two; in 1945, one; in 1946, 
six. As to those six lynchings in 1946, only 
two should be classed as lynchings, for four 
people in a car were wayiaid and killed when 
they were driving from town to their homes 
in the country. That was a murder, rather 
than a lynching. In the year 1947 there 
was just one. There has not been a lynch- 
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ing in my State of North Carolina for 12 
years. 

“Think about it—out of 145,000,000 people 
in the United States, only one person was 
lynched last year. What other criminal 
statute, State or Federal, was so well obeyed? 
While there was only 1 lynching last year, 
there were over 13,000 murders; over 12,0¢0 
rapes; and over 1,500,000 of serious crimes, 
denominated as felonies, committed in the 
United States. That means that there was 
an average of 36 murders and 33 rapes every 
day last year, and 3 felonies every minute. 

“Have you heard any demand from the 
Committee on Civil Rights that the Federal 
Government do anything about this— 
although many of ihese crimes were the 
most brutal and revolting ever committed in 
our land? 

“Ten years ago the late great Senator 
William E. Borah, a sturdy defender of civil 
rights, said in discussing a proposed anti- 
lynch bill: 

“*When I read of the terrible things that 
happened in the South after the Civil War, 
I wonder now how the South has done such 
remarkable work in the way of recovery. 
* * * With all the hatred, the animosity, 
and the agony which came to the people, it 
is amazing to me that the crime of lynching 
has been gradually dying out. The people 
of the South have made a record of which 
they have a right to be proud. We could 
not improve upon what has been done. Why 
should we interfere now?’ 

“The proposals of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee invade the rights of every sovereign 
State in the Nation and would result in 
supplanting cooperative good will by coercive 
ill will in connection with our whole race 
relations. The passage of this measure 
would make the task more difficult and add 
immeasurably to the burden of every man 
in the South who is seeking to obtain equal- 
ity of opportunity for the Negro race, and 
maintain fairness and justice for him in all 
the relations of life.” 

Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, speaking in 


the Senate on March 9, 1948, offered certain 
amendments to the _ antilynching bill, 
which would put on the spot every Senator 
who undertakes to vote for this antilynch- 


ing bill and then votes against these pro- 
posed amendments. In part, Senator Easr- 
LAND spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President, there is only one-thirtieth 
of 1 percent as many lynchings in this 
country as there are murders. The statis- 
tics show that in 1900 there were 115 lynch- 
ings; in 1910 there were 76; in 1920 there 
were 61; in 1930 there were 21; in 1940 there 
were 5; in 1944 there were 2; in 1945 there 
was only 1 lynching; in 1946 there were 
6 lynchings, and in 1947 there was only 1 
lynching. (Four of the six lynchings in 
1946 were in truth just plain murders with 
no elements of a lynching therein.) 

“There are practically no lynchings in this 
country, yet the Congress, at the darkest 
hour in the history of our country, is asked 
to take up days and weeks in an attempt to 
influence the votes of a minority group in 
the coming election by action on such a 
measure as the antilynching bill. 

“The bill does not seek really to give pro- 
tection to the people involved. What are 
the facts? In 1946, in the country as a 
whole, there were 8,444 cases of murder and 
manslaughter, 12,117 women were raped, 
there were 62,782 cases of robbery, there 
were 229,920 automobile thefts, there were 
357,991 burglary cases, there were 941,738 
larceny cases. 

“Much of the agitation for a Federal anti- 
lynching act comes from the city of New 
York, and in that city, in 1946, 325 murders, 
14,525 lesser felonies, and a total of 698 
other crimes, were committed in that cne 
city. These figures are for one city, and 
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for 1 year. In the entire United States in 
1946, with 140,000,000 people, there were 


only 6 lynchings (and, in fact, only 2, 
as above stated, can justly be termed lynch- 
ings). Yet no cry comes to us to give the 
people of the city of New York adequate 
police protection.” 

Recently there appeared in the Indianola 
Enterprise and in the Jackson Daily News 
a short, succinct article written by one of 
the most distinguished judges and lawyers 
in the State of Mississippi, Judge Frank E, 
Everett. This had to do with the consti- 
tutionality of these so-called civil-rights 
bills. By Judge Everett's permission I quote 
briefly from his article, as follows: 
“TRUMAN'S PLANS ARE VIOLATIVE OF ORGANIC LAW 

“First, Truman proposes in the Civil Rights 
Statute or Act to prohibit segregation of 
Negroes and whites in hotels, theaters, 
churches, schools, busses, railway coaches, 
etc., and to place the races—whites, Negroes, 
Chinese, Japs, and all—into one melting pot. 
And, second, he proposes to have a Federal 
statute creating a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, by which a man in his in- 
dividual business, would be subjected to a 
penalty by both a fire and a prison sen- 
tence if he refused to hire a Negro in his 
business instead of a white man. 

“Mr. Truman knows that such an act 
would be unconstitutional, and has been so 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as well as the courts of many States. 

“In March 1875, shortly after the surrender, 
while tempers were high and prejudices 
against the South were rampant in the Con- 
press of the United States, just such a Civil 
Rights Act was passed by Congress, which was 
as follows: 

““Sec. 1. That all persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall be entitled 
to the full and equal emjoyment of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or waters, theaters and other public 
places of amusement—applicable alike to 
citizens of every race and color, regardless 
of any previous condition of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. That any person who shall vio- 
late the foregoing section by denying to any 
citizen, except for reasons of law applicable 
to citizens of every race and color, and re- 
gardless of any previous condition of servi- 
tude, the full enjoyment of any of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, or 
privileges in said section enumerated, or by 
aiding or inciting such denial, shall, for 
every such offense forfeit and pay the sum 
of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby to 
be recovered in an action of debt with full 
costs; and shall also, for every such offense, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than $500, nor more than $1,000, or shall be 
imprisoned not less than 30 days nor more 
than 1 year.’ 

“Now that is the same act, in effect, that 
Mr. Truman would have the present Con- 
gress to reenact, except that Truman wants 
to go further. That, I will refer to later. 

“Article 10 of the Constitution of the 
United States provides: 

“*The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the United States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.’ 

“Under the act of March 1875, above quot- 
ed, a number of cases were tried in various 
courts, seeking to enforce it and to force the 
white people to submit to its provisions by 
admitting Negroes to their theaters, hotels, 
trains, etc., which cases were brought by the 
United States, seeking to enforce its own 
congressional act. These cases were: United 
States vy. Stanly, from the Federal Court of 
Kansas; United States v. Ryan, from the Fed- 
eral Court of California; United States v. 
Nichols, from the Federal Court of Missouri; 





United States v. Singleton, from the Federal 
Court of New York; and Richard Robinson 
and wife, Sally, v. Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railway Co. 

“The above cases all found their way into 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
were grouped together and tried together 
as one, because they involved the identical 
question under the statute I have set out 
above. They are reported in 27 Law Edition, 
page 835, 109 United States, pages 8 to 62. The 
Stanly and Nichols cases were indictments for 
denying to Negroes the privilege and accom- 
modations of hotels. The Ryan and Singleton 
cases were indictments for denying Negroes 
the rights and privileges of their theaters. 
The case of Robinson and his wife was 
against the Memphis & Charleston Railway 
for denying them the privilege of riding in 
the white-passenger car. 

“The Supreme Court, in each of the above 
cases, held the statute above quoted under 
which these cases were tried, and which 
Truman now demands to be reenacted, to 
be wholly unconstitutional and in violation 
of amendment to the Constitution which 
denied to Congress the privilege of passing 
such a law. The Court said, speaking of 
article 10: 

“‘It does not invest Congress with power 
to legislate upon subjects which are within 
the domain of State legislation. It does not 
authorize Congress to create a code of laws 
for the regulation of private rights.’ 

“In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson (163 
U. S. 537, 41 L. Ed. 256), where Plessy, a 
Negro, took his seat in a white compartment 
of a train in New Orleans and refused to 
move into the colored car when ordered by 
the conductor, and who was arrested by a 
policeman and carried off to jail. When his 
case was to be heard he sued out an in- 
junction against the court, alleging the law 
providing for separate coaches for Negroes 
and whites was unconstitutional. He lost— 
only one of the nine judges dissenting. 

“In holding the segregation law constitu- 
tional, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in discussing the various arguments 
in the case, said: ‘If one race be inferior to 
the other socially, the Constitution of the 
United States cannot put them upon the 
same plane’ (41 L. ed. 261). 

“These cases were decided at a time when 
the Supreme Court of the United States was 
ccmposed wholly of- northern Republican 
judges. They were decided at a time when 
prejudice against the South was much 
greater than it is today.” 

At this point in my address I do not think 
it is out of place to quote Abraham Lincoln. 
In his speech delivered at Springfield, Ill., 
June 26, 1857, he spoke in part as follows: 

“I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any 
way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races—that I am not, nor 
ever have been, in favor of making voters 
or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them 
to hold office, nor to intermarry with white 
people, and I will say in addition to this that 
there is a physical difference between the 
white and black races which I believe will 
forever forbid the two races living together 
on terms of social ahd political equality, and 
inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together there must be the posi- 
tion of superior and inferior, and I, as much 
as any other man, am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race.” 

The most monstrous of the proposed so- 
called civil rights bills is the misnamed 
FEPC—Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion. I believe that that title has become 


so ridiculous and so obnoxious to fair play 
in all well-balanced minds that Senator 
Ives in his new bill has given it a new name— 
I have forgotten what it is—but it is the 
old monstrous effort to control every act of 
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every citizen of the United States as to what 
he thinks in his mind when he employs or 
discharges a person, 

Time will not permit me to quote verbatim 
herein from the magnificent arguments made 
by southern Senators against this iniquitous 
FEPC bill. For the most part, I will quote 
from able men who are not from the South 
and who cannot, therefore, be charged as 
being partisan, biased, or prejudiced. 

Surely, however, this address would be in- 
complete unless grateful reference be herein 
made to the determined, masterful address 
of the late Senator Theodore G. Bilbo, every 
word of which was directly in point, in his 
effort to defeat the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the FEPC bill. Call it filibuster—or 
what have you—it lasted for about a week— 
and largely was responsible, together with the 
efforts of other southern Senators, for the 
defeat at that time of that proposed in- 
famous act. 

At the beginning of the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt he called 
to his assistance a man whom he apparently 
considered one of the great lawyers of the 
country, and made him his confidant and ad- 
viser. This man was Donald R. Richberg, 
of New York. Afterward, Mr. Richberg be- 
came convinced that certain of President 
Roosevelt’s programs were unconstitutional 
and unwise and he withdrew from this con- 
fidential relationship. On March 30, 1943, 
Mr. Richberg broadcast a talk on civil rights 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System. This 
address, together with the address on the 
same program by Raymond Moley, one of our 
most distinguished economists and public 
writers, are among the most logical and ir- 
refutable arguments ever delivered against 
the enactment of these so-called civil-liberty 
laws. I would, that time permitted me, to 
give them to you in full in this paper. They 
are literally logically unanswerable. 

When the FEPC bill (S. 101) was before 
the Senate, Senator BAarKLEy, of Kentucky, 
the majority leader of the Democratic Party 
in the Senate, endorsed and supported the 
bill to the limit, and not a single northern 
Democrat took the floor against the bill and 
on the side of the South. However, a num- 
ber of prominent Republicans strongly at- 
tacked the bill as unsound, unconstitutional, 
and without merit. 

I shall quote briefly from a few of these: 

Senator Hawkes, of New Jersey, according 
to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, February 1, 
1946, page 712, spoke in part as follows: 

“If I thought for one moment that fair 
employment practices could be established 
by law without a destruction of our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, I would not be 


’ standing here discussing the subject today. 


My whole experience in life and what under- 
standing I have of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the American method of 
making a living, which has grown up under 
the Constitution and has produced the high- 
est living standards in the world, as well as 
the power to bring victory against our ene- 
mies who would destroy individual freedom, 
tell me in no mistakable terms that if we de- 
stroy by law the right of free choice in hiring, 
discharging, or promoting employees, it will 
be one more step in the destruction of our 
great American system of business and in- 
dustry which is based upon ability to pro- 
duce and sell in competition so that the ulti- 
mate consumer receives the benefit to which 
he is entitled. 

“In my opinion, this controversial bill 
should never have been brought to the Sen- 
ate at such a time as the present, when the 
world is on fire and there are so many more 
important problems awaiting the considera- 
tion and action of the great body, the United 
States Senate.” 











Likewise, Senator Moore, according to the 
CaNGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 5, 1946 
(p. 889), I spoke in part as follows: 

“our. President, I have just read the bill 
which is under consideration, and it seems 
to me that it would totally destroy induce- 
ment of any kind for any industry to try 
to function under it. Under the private-en- 
terprise system, of course, private industry 
is operated for profit. 

“Apropos of some of the objections which 
are made to the bill under consideration, 
without considering what may have been 
the practice of some employers with refer- 
ence to the employment of members of 
certain races or creeds, the bill is so destruc- 
tive of the freedom which is needed in pri- 
vate enterprise that it would practically 
destroy private enterprise.” 

In what was said to be one of the most 
masterly speeches ever delivered on the floor 
of the Senate, Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado, 
ac shown by CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, February 
9, 1946 (pp. 1211-1214), spoke in part as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

“From the face of the bill I saw that 
almost every sentence of it is redolent of 
conceptions and procedures which in my 
judgment do not square with the American 
system of government, and therefore I voted 
against its present consideration. 

“I shall always be glad that I did so, for 
if at any place in the procedures of the 
Senate I am given the opportunity of free 
choice of what shall come here, what shall 
stay here, how long it shall stay here, what 
consideration it shall receive while here, I 
expect to aline my vote against the possi- 
bility, remote as it may be, of the triumph 
of the kind of transparent viciousness that 
is concentrated and multiplied in this bill. 

“The bill, with false proclamations, ex- 
pands to the vanishing point the already gro- 
tesquely overexpanded commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution. 

“Whatever may be said against discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, there is nothing in our 
history to give validity to what I submit is 
the real theory of the bill, that a citizen has 
the right to work because of his race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, or has 
the right to work for a particular em- 
ployer, °%. % 

“What is the standard for determining a 
specific case of discrimination? The act is 
silent. It comes to this: Unless the ridicu- 
lous task of trying to create the composite 
man is undertaken on an arbitrary and auto- 
matic basis and independent of actual mo- 
tive, We must run an inquest on the mind of 
the employer and also on the mind of the 
employee. 

“And that to my mind is the most vulner- 
able and offensive part of the bill. How 
much blood must be spilled, how much ha- 
tred and discrimination must be accentu- 
ated, how much ugly human history must 
be endured and repeated before we learn law 
cannot and should not coerce conformity 
in human thinking. * * * 

“This bill bludgeons the spirit of numer- 
ous provisions of our Federal Constitution. 
Its cavalier indifference to protective-venue 
provisions for the citizen is an example. Its 
failure to provide a jury trial for an alleged 
violator, its failure to provide the accused 
with the right to confront and cross-examine 
the witnesses against him, are others. Its 
nonexisting standards of admissible evidence 
is another example. The use of hearsay, ex 
parte affidavits, and unsworn statements are 
not precluded. And in this connection 
please do not forget that the use of such s60- 
called evidence against a citizen is not with- 
out precedent among our Government 
agencies.” 

About this same time, Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, according to the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp of February 8, 1946 (pp. 1130, 1131), 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

“T oppose this bill— 

“1. Because this bill is a misnomer, like so 
many other high-sounding New Deal quack 
bills. It would not create fair employment 
practices, but, rather, would stimulate unfair 
employment practices. 

“2. This bill would create prejudice instead 
of ending it. 

“3. This bill is one more example of the 
worship of legislation as a panacea, 

“4, This bill would create a super gestapo 
in every corner of our land—a gestapo which 
would destroy the constitutional rights of 
American citizens, which would drain the 
Federal Treasury of needed revenue, which 
would make life miserable for countless em- 
ployers, which would be a dangerous instru- 
ment in the hands of spiteful and vicious 
individuals and business competitors. This 
bill would be a dangerous instrument for 
statism. * * * 

“Mr. President, many Senators charge that 
provisions of the bill go beyond and are in 
violation of constitutional powers, of rights 
secured to our people by our American Bill 
of Rights, and of the ethnos of our people and 
institutions. 

“Mr. President, these charges are but some 
of the many leveled at the bill. If they are 
justified, they are an unanswerable indict- 
ment of the proposed legislation. I am per- 
suaded of the substantial truth of these 
criticisms. 

“Eut these particular arguments do not 
stand alone, nor are they the most persuasive. 

“Mr. President, in most instances in which 
boards or commissions are established with 
regulatory and quasi-judicial powers, pro- 
vision is made that they shall be bipartisan 
in person and character. 

“This is sound policy and right principle. 
It respects our idea of checks and balances 
in government. It assures expression of di- 
vergent views, and contributes to right deter- 
minations. In the pending bill this principle 
is completely repudiated, and instead of bi- 
partisanship, section 5 permits all five mem- 
bers of the Commission to be of one race, one 
creed, one religion, one ancestry, one politi- 
cal party. I believe this possibility chal- 
lenges every principle asserted in behalf of 
the proposed legislation. If we are against 
the grant of such power, the reposing cf such 
power in the Executive, why give it to the 
Executive? 

“Mr. President, the bill declares to be an 
offense that which, in the overwhelming 
rumber of cases, can never be proved. Who 
can know that I refuse to hire, that I dis- 
charge, or that I discriminate against any 
person, because of his race, or creed, color, 
origin, or ancestry? My motive is locked 
within my own mind, and except in very 
rare instances, motive can never be proved. 

“The bill declares its lost faith in the ef- 
forts of Christian generations to build a 
world of tolerance, of knowledge, of good 
will, and of brotherhood. It substitutes for 
the humane and kindly spirit of men the 
fear and the compulsion of law. Threat, 
dictation, compulsion of sword, or force of 
law have never aided man as he has struggled 
through the long centuries to make this a 
better and happier world for all mankind. 
This bill has not in it the sympathy and the 
warmth of the human heart. It must fail, 
therefore, of its professed purposes. 

“Finally, Mr. President, the bill creates an- 
other huge agency of a central Government 
which seeks always, and always exercises, re- 
strictive and tyrannical powers over the so- 
cial, financial, industrial, and political lives 
of a people. Here in America, warning of the 
loss of a people’s freedom is seen all along the 
way we travel. These clear trends must be 
stopped if our America is to be saved.” 
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About the beginning of World War II a 
bunch of Negroes threatened the President 
of the United States that unless he issued 
an Executive order providing for abolition 
of segregation of whites from Negroes, they 
would have 100,000 Negroes organized to 
march on the city of Washington and de- 
mand that Congress pass FEPC legislation. 
Under this threat of trouble the President 
issued Executive orders creating that com- 
mittee. From the very beginning of the or- 
ganization of the Committee, and later of the 
Commission, the President or those under 
him stacked the officers and ernployees thereof 
with a majority of Negroes. At one time on 
this Commission there were employed 112 
persons, of whom 64 were Negroes. In the 
Washington headquarters where the final 
authority was exercised there were 49 em- 
ployed, of whom 38 were Negroes and 11 were 
white. In the Division of Field Operation 
there were three white people and six Negroes. 
In the Division of Review and Analysis there 
were two white and six Negroes. In the Divi- 
sion of Budget and Administration there 
were 11 Negroes and no whites. In the Divi- 
sion of Mail and Files there were six Negroes 
and no whites. In the Division of Law there 
were two Negroes and one white person. In 
the Division of Information there were two 
Negroes and no whites. And in the regional 
office at Washington, D. C., there were five 
Negroes and one white person. 

From July 1, 1943, to May 31, 1944, about 61 
percent of the complaints were Negro cases. 

Thus, by a Federal Bureau staffed largely 
by members of minority groups, their duty 
was to sit in judgment on complaints made 
by those same minority groups. A Southern 
employer had about as much chance to have 
a fair and impartial hearing before this out- 
fit as a snowball in hell. Moreover, in the 
House and Senate bill which were before 
the Seventy-ninth Congress to make the com- 
mittee a permanent Federal bureau, all the 
old officers and employees hereinabove de- 
scribed were to be transferred to the new 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

There were developed in a booklet pre- 
pared by this outfit definitions of discrimina- 
tory practices and procedures which were 
declared unlawful. Time does not permit 
me to give a description of the outrages 
which would be possible under the definitions 
prescribed in such regulations. Suffice it to 
say that if this bill is passed now, and those 
same or similar regulations are put in force, 
truly the second tragic era of the South will 
begin. 

I wish I had time to give here the history 
of the infamy of some of the decisions of this 
outfit. I shall refer briefly to the Philadel- 
phia Transit Co. case, which company had 
over 6,000 employees, all belonging to a 
union, and the relationship between the 
company and the union had been pleasant 
and amicable from the beginning. The exist- 
ing contract between the employees and the 
company had been in force 8 years. However, 
during the war, on demand of certain Ne- 
groes, the FEPC procedeed against the com- 
pany on its contract and demanded its can- 
cellation. The company refused and the 
union refused. Then the employees belong- 
ing to the union struck against complying 
with the demands of the FEPC as to making 
Negroes motormen and conductors where be- 
fore all had been white. No complaint had 
come from the Negro employees of the com- 
pany. The whole initiative was taken by 
the Federal Government through this FEPC. 
When the strike took place the FEPC had the 
United States Army to come in with armored 
cars, tanks, small cannon, tommy guns, live 
ammunition, and soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets. The strikers were all notified to re- 
turn to work or be drafted into the military 
forces or he black-listed so that they could 
work nowhere else. The Attorney General 
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of the United States convened a special grand 
jury to indict all of those employees for vio- 
lation of a United States regulation. Of 
course, the strike was broken. 

Time does not permit a statement as to 
the outrageous procedure in the United States 
Cartridge Co. case in St. Louis, Mo. 

In those two cases, tyranny comparable 
only with communistic Russia or Nazi Ger- 
many took place, and both of them in the 
North. But with an army of gestapo agents 
sent into the South to pass on every motive 
each time we employ or discharge a Negro, 
imagine what a situation would exist here. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, just at the time of the prep- 
aration of this address, it appears that no one 
knows what a day will bring forth. At any 
time, Russia, by acts of aggression and war 
and murder may bring us into war with her. 
This, of course, God forbid. But whether 
war comes or not, is there not enough sober, 
sound judgment in the hearts and minds of 
the Members. of Congress to prevent such 
chaos and confusion in our land as would 
inevitably ensue if and should these in- 
famous, miscalled civil-rights bills be enact- 
ed in to ? 

God grant to us such Members of Congress 
at such a time as this. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following citation and degree award- 
ed on June 14, 1948, to Jan Ciechanowski, 
former Polish Ambassador to the United 
States. I include also the address made 
by the former Ambassador, because, 
while it is possible to resort to other 
means than those suggested by him for 
dealing with the international dilemma, 
this address is a remarkably forceful 
and eloquent exposition of the challenge 
facing the United States. It contains 
also brilliant and penetrating comments 
regarding the spiritual factors without 
which no economy—no civilization—can 
survive. 

The president and faculty of Georgetown 
College to all unto whom these present let- 
ters may come, greetings in the Lord: 

The great apostle of the new dispensation, 
St. Paul, teaches that the power which can 
conguer the world is faith. Hence, history 
recounts how stalwart men from time im- 
memorial have stood erect with heads un- 
bowed in evil times. Uncorrupted by victory 
they have not despaired in defeat. Such a fig- 
ure stands before us today in the person of 
one who for long years, even from early man- 
hood, served his native Poland with a dignity 
commensurate with the nobleness of the 
race from which he springs. Faithfulness 
and professional skill in the discharge of 
diplomatic duties culminated in his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the United States. 
Throughout a career of resposibility and 


public service he touched nothing which he 
did not adorn and the testament of duty de- 
scended from sire to sons. For one of these 
gave his youthful life in combat in the skies 
above a hard-pressed England, that other 
men might live. What their country’s annals 
exemplified, father and son fulfilled. Nei- 
ther the shadow of death nor the threats of a 
despot’s chains availed to terrify the soul 
of liberty. With the sword of spirit there- 
after and with a heart unafraid this legate of 
wounded justice has not ceased to vindicate 
her cause by voice and pen and truth of ar- 
gument, responsive to the faith of Christian 
Poland and the integrity of the law of na- 
tions. Although an alien master now exults 
in the victory achieved by force and fraud in 
his far-off native land, this man still holds 
her honor unstained and his own mind 
untainted by the wrong. 

Wherefor, this venerable University of 
Georgetown, saluting the unforgotten Poland 
in this remembered son creates and pro- 
claims Jan Ciechanowski, doctor of laws, 
honoris causa. 

Done by virtue of the powers entrusted 
to us by the Congress of the United States, 
signed and sealed by our own hands at Wash- 
ington, on the 14th day of June in the year 
of our Lord 1948. 

LAWRENCE C. GORMAN, S. J., 
President. 

CHARLES L. COOLAHAN, S. J., 
Secretary. 





ADDRESS BY JAN CIECHANOWSRKI 


Your Excellency, most reverend arch- 
bishop, reverend president, members of the 
faculty, distinguished guests, my fellow 
graduates, ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
fervent hope that through my work in the 
future I may become more worthy of the 
honor conferred upon me today by George- 
town University. 

In expressing my most sincere thanks to 
you, reverend president, and to the board of 
directors, for granting me this high dis- 
tinction, may I add that I appreciate your 
gracious gift all the more on account of 
the close ties that bind me to this great 
university. 

During my two diplomatic missions in 
Washington aggregating almost 9 years, in 
the course of which I had the honor of 
representing my country—Poland—in the 
United States in times of peace and war—I 
came to regard this distinguished seat of 
learning, of Catholic thought and philoso- 
phy, as a welcome source of inspiration, of 
kindly understanding for the problems and 
tribulations of Poland, and of personal en- 
couragement at times when I needed it 
most. 

Two of my sons were privileged to com- 
plete their academic studies here and one 
of them, who was too young to be on active 
service during the war, is a proud alumnus 
of Georgetown University. 

In times like the present, the beneficial 
influence of our Georgetown alma mater 
will be particularly helpful to those who 
had the good fortune of studying and learn- 
ing to think under its guidance. 

Apart from the actual scientific knowl- 
edge which you, my fellow graduates, have 
acquired here, you have the invaluable ad- 
vantage of the firm support of your faith 
in the doctrine of Christ and of the forceful 
logic of Catholic philosophy. You have been 
brought up to understand and to cherish 
individual freedom and the high principles 
of morality and justice which alone are the 
foundations of true democracy. 

Armed with these advantages, you can 
fearlessly face the complicated trends of 
our modern world, You start out with your 
minds made up as far as the fundamentals 
of civilized living are concerned. Supported 
by your faith, you know that, however 
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highly developed and nimble your brains 
may become, however great your capacity 
for constructive thought, you are but God’s 
creatures, responsible to Him for the way 
in which you use and develop your God. 
given human qualities and talents. 

Thus, you begin your lives without any 
moral or mental vacuum as regards the 
basic elements of understanding and logic. 
While eager to probe and to analyze every 
new theory, you will preserve your moral 
values and fundamental Christian principles 
untainted by godless doctrines set up by the 
pride, conceit or opportunism of men de- 
prived of the stability of Christian faith and 
of sound thinking. 

Never before has inankind been in greater 
need of a solid Christian foundation than at 
present, when it is faced by a world of be- 
wildering tendencies and paradoxes. 

After the United Nations’ complete mili- 
tary victory over totalitarian imperialist 
aggression, the decks were cleared for a 
global peace of justice and security. Se- 
curity was to be founded on the close col- 
laboration of all United Nations under the 
leadership of the Big Three Powers, united 
by brotherhood-in-arms in an _ unprece- 
dented total World War fought by western 
civilization in defense of Christianity, of the 
high principles of national and individual 
freedom, of democracy and justice. 

The present world situation, the danger- 
ous tension in Soviet-American relations, the 
definite partition of the world which was 
to have been a one world—into two worlds, 
one free, and one slave—constitutes today’s 
grim reality. The primary responsibility for 
this lamentable state of affairs rests upon 
Communist Soviet Russia, who broke her 
pledges and succeeded in gaining a position 
of virtual diplomatic dictatorship in regard 
to the other powers and United Nations, with 
whom she had pledged herself to work in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms.” 

But Soviet Russia could not have achieved 
her aims, had she not been encouraged to 
press her ever-growing demands by the ap- 
peasement policy of the victorious western 
powers and their readiness to sacrifice fun- 
damental principles and aims as the price 
of Soviet friendship, 

The present world situation proves that 
one may not with impunity traffic with prin- 
ciples, nor substitute cynical opportunism for 
true realism; that one cannot indefinitely 
mislead oneself and one’s people for internal 
political or power-political purposes; that 
one cannot stop dynamic aggressive totali- 
tarianism, be it Fascist or Communist, by 
appeasement or by tough words unsupported 
by effective power. Nor can one hope to 
keep up the pretense that Soviet Russia, the 
foremost totalitarian power, is a “somewhat 
more radical democracy.” 

While democratic propaganda thus labeled 
them, the Soviets, who played an outstand- 
ing part in defeating Hitler, were simulta- 
neously assuming his succession and pre- 
paring their own bid for world domination. 
They had suddenly found themselves in the 
camp of democratic nations as a result of 
Hitler’s double cross of Stalin, his partner 
in the first 2 years of the World War. Be- 
cause they were so gallantly defending Russia 
against totalitarian German aggression, it 
was conveniently assumed by the western 
powers that they had _ wholeheartedly 
espoused the cause of democracy and adopted 
its principles. 

In reality, the alliance between the demo- 
cratic United Nations and totalitarian Soviet 
Russia was but a chance purely military 
alliance. It should have been regarded as a 
temporary wartime association. The Ger- 


man-Soviet conflict was in fact a separate 
war between two rival totalitarian systems 
for world hegemony. 








Wishful thinking and opportunism, which 
had so lamentably failed in the case of Hit- 
ler, led the American Government to aban- 
don its sound initial decision:of not sanc- 
tioning any territorial changes during the 
war. The record has unfortunately shown 
that yielding on this fundamental point of 
American policy was a grave error, not only 
because it resulted in the loss of independ- 
ence of Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania, already during the war, but especially 
because it opened a breach in the moral front 
of the western powers by making them give 
up the important principle of self-determin- 
ation of nations, thus creating a dangerous 
precedent which made it increasingly difficult 
to oppose later Soviet demands. 

Today’s grim reality has not become clear 
even to arch-appeasers who so long persisted 
in trying to capture the favors of Stalin by 
concessions. 

A more determined American policy to 
check Soviet-Communist expansion, has been 
outlined and is being gradually carried out. 
Its first act was the Truman doctrine of aid 
and support to Greece and Turkey, and the 
Marshall plan of assistance for rehabilitation 
to 16 western European countries and China. 
The second logical step is expressed in the 
discussions for the renewal of some form of 
selective service and the reestablishment of 
military preparedness. The third step fore- 
sees legislative measures for controlling and 
cing the subversive activities of the 
viet-led Communist “fifth column” in the 
United States. The Mundt-Nixon bill is the 
expression of this third step of the new 
policy. Its fourth step leads to the con- 
clusion of some kind of military agreement 
between the United States and the western 
European nations—beneficiaries of the 
European recovery plan—for setting up mili- 
tary preparedness as a tangible deterrent to 
any further advance of Moscow-led com- 
munism. 

The new policy is realistic and encourag- 
ing, and, if applied without hesitations and 
undue delay, it may still prevent armed con- 
flict. It appears strong and definite, espe- 
cially as compared to appeasement, to past 
llusions, hesitations and the weaknesses of 
a passive policy which patiently accepted 
Soviet-accomplished facts. 

But even admitting that it will succeed 
in actually stopping further aggression by 
containing communism, it helps to perpetu- 
ate the present intolerable world situation. 

It will not prevent the world from re- 
maining half free and half slave. 

Can our Christian civilization permanently 
tolerate a situation in which, with the tacit 
agreement of democratic powers, 11 coun- 
tries with a joint population of 120,000,000, 
are Yalta-governed under the yoke of totali- 
tarian communism? 

A policy aimed at merely containing com- 
munism, even if successful, does not solve 
the problem of American and world secu- 
rity, nor can it restore peaceful international 
relations on a basis of mutual confidence. 
It will not allow the United States to re- 
duce its vast program of rearmament. It 
will not permit the United States to relax 
in its military preparedness, nor will it allow 
the United States to reduce, let alone to 
stop, the flow of American financial and 
nilitary assistance to western European na- 
tions and China. 

It will not release the American taxpayer 
from the necessity of continuing to contrib- 
ute to American and foreign armaments. 

The present policy appears insufficient to 
restore to the war-weary and disillusioned 
nations of western Europe that sense of se- 
curity without which the impulse to work 
out their own rehabilitation and to build 
up their resistance to external and internal 
Communist pressure cannot realistically be 
expected. 

In fact, this policy does not sufficiently 
clearly guarantee security. 
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An American foreign policy firmly de- 
termined to insure American security and 
leadership cannot merely aim at checking 
and containing communism and Soviet ex- 
pansion. 

It will have to roll back Soviet commu- 
nism to the prewar western boundary of 
Russia if it aims at the ultimate establish- 
ment of a really secure peace. 

While the Soviets were confined within 
the legal boundaries of Russia from 1917 to 
1939, communism made no progress in coun- 
tries neighboring on Russia or in western 
Europe, nor especially in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Therefore, if communism is to be effec- 
tively stopped in its dynamic pressure and 
its dangerous infiltration, it will have to 
be checked not in western Germany, in 
France, in Italy, in Great Britain, Canada, 
the United States or in Latin America 
where it has recently made such considera- 
ble progress—but on the eastern prewar 
boundaries of Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and 
Rumania. 

This naturally raises the question: By 
what means, short of war, can such a policy 
be carried out? 

The answer to this question is that in 
the present situation into which the world 
has been allowed to degenerate, there is no 
peaceful policy which could immediately re- 
establish a normal world on sound princi- 
ples. But, all methods of persuasion having 
failed to convince the Soviets that interna- 
tional collaboration might be more profita- 
ble to them in the long run than their pres- 
ent ruthless drive for world domination, it 
is time to face them with a policy which 
would isolate them from the United Nations 
as a potential aggressor. 

This can be done by reorganizing the 
United Nations regardless of the Soviet veto, 
even if this were to result in the with- 
drawal of the Soviets who have so far stale- 
mated most of its vital activities. 

If we are determined to restore security 
and gradually to rebuild a world in which 
mankind can live in peace and liberty, then 
it is illogical to pursue a policy which ac- 
cepts the actual partition of the world, one 
which continues to aid and to abet totali- 
tarian Communist domination in one part 
of the globe while actively defending free- 
dom, justice, and a democratic concept of 
peace in the other. 

Maintaining diplomatic relations with So- 
viet-imposed Communist puppet govern- 
ments in eastern central European countries 
driven behind the iron curtain, was explained 
as the only practical means of obtaining con- 
tinuous information about the trends in that 
region, of establishing some measure of col- 
laboration and trade, and, possibly, saving 
some degree of independence for those na- 
tions. 

None of these hopes have materialized. 

As long as American policy persists in 
keeping up this parody of diplomatic rela- 
tions with satellite suboffices of the Krem- 
lin in countries now entirely Communist- 
controlled, while denouncing and actively 
opposing Communist infiltration and sub- 
versive activities in other countries—Ameri- 
can prestige and the confidence of nations 
in American policies cannot be fully restored. 
It should be realized that in western Europe, 
strong Communist centers already exist and 
use their propaganda to weaken the local 
democratic elements by presenting American 
policy as one of indecision and duplicity. 

The nations still outside the iron curtain, 
especially those. of partitioned Europe, war 
weakened and deprived of their east Euro- 
pean bread basket and mineral resources and 
mined by Communist fifth columns, may 
have to choose between an unwelcome So- 
vietic and a welcome American leadership. 
They can take the risk of opposing Soviet 
Communist pressure only if their democratic 
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elements can definitely count on unequivocal 
American support and protection. 

Their trust in American declarations was 
shaken by the fate of Allied Poland and of 
other countries now behind the iron curtain. 
Their confidence in the farsightedness and 
firmness of American policy was weakened 
by the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam agree- 
ments, by persistent appeasement of Russia 
and by premature American disarmament. 


Financial assistance and words of en- 
couragement, unsupported by power and 


readiness to defend security and basic prin- 
ciples of policy by force if necessary, cannot 
balance the direct menace of armed Soviet 
power and of aggressive communism. 

Failure to isolate the Soviets by taking the 
necessary measures to reform the veto rid- 
den, now almost sterile and inoperative 
United Nations, is interpreted as a sign of 
weakness on the part of the United States. 

In the present state of Soviet Russia's pre- 
carious extension over vast European terri- 
tories inhabited by populations bitterly hos- 
tile to Soviet rule and communism, the So- 
viets are in no position to risk isolation and 
to be forced to leave the UN along with their 
satellites. 

A policy of initiative which would unhesi- 
tatingly isolate the Soviets as a potential ag- 
gressor, would undoubtedly induce her to 
yield on some major points and eventually 
to withdraw from the eastern European coun- 
tries which she now illegally holds and 
dominates. 

However, a policy is judged not only on 
its merits, but also by the way in which it is 
carried out. Much time has elapsed since 
the Marshall plan was launched. Finally, 
some weeks ago, the sums for its application 
were voted and the appropriate machinery 
was set in motion. Long before the ECA 
was actually set up, the favorable stabilizing 
effect of this excellent plan on the western 
European countries became apparent. A 
first initial dividend was paid in advance 
in the form of the heartening results of po- 
litical and municipal elections held last fall 
and last spring in Denmark, Switzerland, 
England, France, and Italy. However now, 
at this crucial moment of world tension, con- 
siderable cuts in the sums voted for the 
ERP have been decided upon by the compe- 
tent committees of Congress. 

Without permitting myself to express any 
opinion on the merits of the case, I would 
like to draw attention to the effect which this 
discouraging decision has produced in Eu- 
rope. It is no exaggeration to say that it has 
shaken the democratic governments of na- 
tions, now engaged in a relentless struggle 
against their local Communist Parties and 
their anti-American propaganda. 

It is useful to note these reactions which 
show how sensitive these nations have be- 
come to every word and gesture of the United 
States. 

This does not only prove the great depend- 
ence of these countries on American leader- 
ship and material assistance; it also points 
to the vast responsibilities which this power- 
ful democracy has assumed and shows that 
its leadership must be unwavering and its 
policy firmly determined if it is to become 
fully effective. 

Communist activity and propaganda are 
organized by master brains and work with 
clockwork precision without ever missing 
any opportunity or any trick. The reaction 
to the Mundat-Nixon bill is an example of 
Communist organization and methods. The 
bill in question has aroused seething indig- 
nation and furious protests in the Commu- 
nist and fellow-traveler camp. Their loud 
reaction has its humorous side. The Com- 
munists who so bitterly attack American 
institutions, the American way of life, and 
the Bill of Rights, and whose program aims 
at the overthrow of what they are pleased 
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to call capitalist democracy—run to the pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights and the four 
freedoms as soon as they see any effective 
attempt at preventing them from carrying 
on their seditious activities. 

After years of skillfully conducted propa- 
ganda, the Communist fifth column has suc- 
ceeded in perverting the very meaning of 
words and in exercising a near terrorism 
which still appears to impress public opinion. 
By constant repetition that whoever criti- 
cizes the Soviets or tries to show that com- 
munism is not a form of liberalism—is a 
Fascist, a reactionary, and a war monger, a 
certain degree of intimidation and doubt has 
been injected into the minds of those who 
have not had the time or opportunity for 
closely studying the real tendencies of com- 
munism as opposed to true democracy. It 
is curious that reference is always made to 
the Fascists but rarely, if ever, to the Nazis, 
doubtless because of the former Soviet-Nazi 
partnership. 

The Communists contend that the Ameri- 
can Government, and especially the United 
States Congress, persecute them for their 
ideology. It is a convenient accusation, be- 
cause it helps to mislead public opinion. If 
communism were but an ideology trying to 
gain converts on its merits, like any other 
political party, no democratically minded 
person would try to suppress it. It is being 
fought and opposed because it is not merely 
an ideology, but a doctrine which aims at de- 
stroying the basic elements of civilized hu- 
man society, and especially because it is the 
ruthless instrument of policy of an imperial- 
ist totalitarian power which exclusively con- 
trols and directs it. It is not being com- 
bated as an ideology but as the Soviet fifth 
column, which it undoubtedly is, and as the 
international means of Soviet penetration 
for taking countries from within. 

If the Communist system held any attrac- 
tion and had nothing to conceal, would it 
have to surround itself for 30 years by an 
impenetrable wall, behind which it enforces 
slavery and suppresses the four freedoms, 
while professing outside that it is more dem- 
ocratic than democracy and more liberal 
than liberalism? If it had any attraction 
for Christian civilization, would it not have 
been adopted by some at least of the nations 
neighboring on Russia during those 30 years 
of its existence? 

Would it not have made some progress in 
those countries, instead of having to be en- 
forced by secret police methods, by murders, 
deportations, beating, and arrests? 

In view of the curious misconceptions cre- 
ated by war and war propaganda, by expedi- 
ency, wishful thinking, appeasement, and pol- 
itics, it is time to readjust our way of think- 
ing and to restate the basic foundations of 
our Christian and democratic principles. 

It is time to revert to logical thinking and 
to discard sentimentalism and opportunism 
which befog true realism. 

It is time to realize that our civilization 
is directly menaced and that our choice lies 
between its survival or surrender. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Akron Beacon-Journal of June 16, 
1848: 





THE HOUSING BILL 


There may be room for a difference of opin- 
ion over the merits of some of the provisions 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 

But there could be no possible justification 
for refusal by the House Rules Committee to 
let the measure come to a vote on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. That dan- 
ger exists, however. 

The Republican leadership was surprised 
and displeased last week when the banking 
Committee over Chairman Wo tcotTT’s oppo- 
sition, approved the bill, including its pro- 
visions for public assistance to slum-clear- 
ance projects. 

Senator Tart, who was mainly responsible 
for Senate approval of the measure, has re- 
minded his colleagues that it’s going to be 
embarrassingly difficult to write a housing 
plank for the GOP pletform if Congress has 
rejected his bill or has pigeonholed it. 

On the other hand, Congress is under ter- 
rific pressure from the powerful real-estate 
lobby to kill the bill or emasculate it. 

Our own view is that the bill ought to be 
passed. As a matter of long-range principle, 
we have agreed with Senator Tarr that some 
form of public assistance is needed to pro- 
vide decent housing for people in the lowest 
income brackets—those for whom private in- 
terests can and will do nothing because 
there’s no profit in it. 

We have said that this ought to be deferred 
because of the inflationary boost that it 
might give all building costs. But if it isa 
question of passing the bill with public hous- 
ing assistance included or passing nothing 
at all, we believe the bill should be passed. 
In that case, we would hope that an actual 
start of construction might be far enough 
off that the inflationary dangers would be 
minimized. 

Other provisions of the bill, such as those 
extending Government insurance of private 
loans for home and rental building, are nec- 
essary if the momentum now finally being at- 
tained in the housing field is to be main- 
tained. 

Some Akron real-estate men have classified 
the Beacon Journal with Senator Tarr as 
being “too radical’’ on housing. 

While we are always amused at the charge, 
we are anxious that their arguments be pre- 
sented. Accordingly, we are printing at the 
bottom of this page a letter written last week 
to Senator Brickrr—and his reply. Mr. 
ERICKER, incidentally, differs sharply with his 
senior colleague on this issue. He voted 
against the T-E-W bill. 


RR 


Hon. Orville Zimmerman 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Missouri 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Congressman ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN re- 
moved from public life one of the most 
colorful figures of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House, and his passing was 
a sustained loss to the Nation. 

He believed in America and in her 
destiny with a passion that was the 
touchstone of his life. Orville seemed 
to grow in stature with each succeeding 
year. I have enjoyed many pleasant re- 
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lationships with Mr. ZIMMERMAN since 
coming to Congress 10 years ago. He was 
a public servant in a very broad sense— 
loyal and sincere in the discharge of his 
self-assumed obligations. ORVILLE Z1m- 
MERMAN will be remembered for the gentle 
traits of character which endeared him 
to his friends. 

To his devoted wife and son, Joe, may 
the precious memories you cherish of 
your life together and of Orville’s un- 
selfish devotion to the highest principles 
sustain you now and in the days to come. 

“Homeward serenely he walked with 
Goa’s benediction upon him.” 





The Minimum Wage and the Dignity of 
Human Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Eightieth Congress 
came into session in January of 1947 it 
faced the accumulated legislative prob- 
lems of 16 years accentuated by the deep 
dislocations following the most terrible 
war in history. Growing into that dis- 
location there arose and still exists the 
threat of a third world war. The first 
duty of the Congress has been to do all 
in its power to create the conditions for 
a permanent peace. The Eightieth Con- 
gress approached its major problem with 
courage and has acted with decision. 

However, there remain certain do- 
mestic problems that bear on the happi- 
ness of the people of the United States. 
One of those problems is the minimum 
wage. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I have from the 
first been concerned about the establish- 
ment of a realistic minimum wage. The 
present minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour is inadequate to make the minimum 
wage law effective. If we are to give 
force and effect to the principle of the 
minimum wage which has been estab- 
lished in our laws, the hourly rate should 
long ere this have been raised. In my 
opinion it should be at least 65 cents per 
hour. 

As a member of the subcommittee that 
conducted hearings on the minimum 
wage, I had occasion to note the two 
lines of thought with regard to the prin- 
ciple. Those witnesses that appeared 
before our subcommittee who opposed 
the raising of the hourly rate were, it 
always turned out, really opposed to the 
principle of the minimum wage. 

In questioning the many witnesses op- 
posed to a raising of the rate, I always 
sought to ask a question of them as to 
whether or not in their opinion an 
employer had the right to pay as low a 
wage to an employee as he possibly could 
get by with. Many times I asked such 
witnesses whether they thought it was 











within the definition of freedom to per- 
mit an employer to pay less than a liv- 
ing wage—to pay, for example, a killing 
wage. Those witnesses who did not 
evade such a series of questions would 
reluctantly admit that an employer 
should have the right to pay less than a 
living wage and therefore a killing wage. 
Now in my opinion, an employer is en- 
titled to keep down his costs by paying 
rates of wages not higher than the rate 
that he is obliged to pay having in mind 
market conditions. But, on the other 
hand, there is a point below which he 
should not be permitted to go. That 
point is the rate of the minimum wage. 
When an employer is purchasing labor 
from individuals and paying wages there- 
for, he is in a different position than 
when he is purchasing material to man- 
ufacture his product. There is differ- 
ence between buying human labor and 
buying a ton of steel or coal or a load of 
wood. There is nothing wrong in buy- 
ing steel, coal, and wood at the cheapest 
price possible as long as undue advantage 
is not taken of the seller. But steel and 
coal and wood that is purchased is es- 
sentially different than human labor. 

When an employer contracts with a 
workman whereby the worker becomes 
obliged to furnish his labor and talents 
in behalf of his employer, such a work- 
man dedicates to his employer his only 
ability to provide the means of liveli- 
hood for himself and his family. The 
worker has a duty to provide his own 
neans of livelihood and also to provide 
for his family. That duty of the work- 
man gives him fundamental rights—the 
right to expect from one who engages his 
working ability the means of making a 
livelihood. 

Steel and coal and wood have no duties 
or rights to provide a livelihood for other 
steelor coalor wood. Steel and coal and 
wood can stand in piles and even be for- 
cotten with impunity. They are dead 
matter. But human beings who are em- 
ployed are not dead matter. They are 
living beings with reciprocal rights and 
duties. Employees cannot be treated as 
blind or dead matter. As human beings, 
they are entitled to expect from their 
employers sufficient to permit them to 
live as human beings. 

The minimum wage must be raised to 
a point so that the employer will pay at 
least that amount that would be mini- 
num to permit the employee to live as a 
human being. 

It is true that presently most wages 
throughout the country are considerably 
in excess of what the minimum wage 
would be. But this does not do away 
with the necessity of raising the rate of 
the minimum wage to a point where 
it would have meaning. The present 
rate of the minimum wage must there- 
fore be raised. The recognition of the 
principle of a realistic minimum wage is 
only the recognition of the difference 
between purchasing*human labor as dis- 
tinct from purchasing material for a 
product. When a business enterprise 
buys material for its product, there is 
nothing wrong with bargaining, without 
taking undue advantage, for the cheapest 
price the market will bear. But when 
a business enterprise buys human labor 
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it engages the only ability that an em- 
ployee has to furnish a livelihood for 
himself and family. Employers must 
recognize this distinction. A ton of steel 
has no rights or duties; a human being 
has. Upon this same principle also rests 
the duty of an employee to do an honest 
day’s work for a decent wage. 





The Canadian Alaska Railway and 
Development Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER R. JONES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
lowing information relative to the 
Canadian Alaska Railway and develop- 
ment project. There are two Measures 
introduced in the House germane to this 
national defense project, namely, House 
Concurrent Resolution 214 and H. R. 
6954. The importance of this project to 
the national defense of our Pacific coast 
area and the Territory of Alaska is well 
expressed in a telegram from the Cor- 
dova Alaska Chamber of Commerce 
which states in part— 

This chamber vigorously supports the pas- 
sage of your bill authorizing the building 
of the Alaska Canadian Railroad before Con- 
gress adjourns this session. This bill is most 
important to the development and national 
defense of the Territory. 

PRIMARILY DEFENSE PROJECT 


The construction of the transconti- 
nental railway from Seattle, the Puget 
Sound region and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, and 26 
Mile Army Airport, is first and foremost 
a national defense project of the first 
order and importance, as the only means 
of hauling large tonnages of freight over 
this roughly 3,000 mile route in the nec- 
essary short period of time regardless of 
cost and with maximum reliability. 

LOWEST COST TRANSPORTATION 


However, the railroad is also justified 
because it will furnish this vital defense 
service at one-third the cost of the near- 
est competitor, and at the same time will 
make possible the associated and equally 
important program for the development 
of the region through which it passes 
with its rich and widely diversified nat- 
ural resources. 

BUILDING A NEW EMPIRE 


The railroad and its associated devel- 
opment company will be responsible for 
building a vast new empire reaching 
across western Canada and Alaska, com- 
mencing at once and continuing at an 
accelerated rate, producing defense ma- 
terials and aiding the security of the 
North American continent, and indi- 
rectly the entire Western Hemisphere, 
due to its strategic location. 

EFFECT ON EXISTING ALASKA RAILROAD 


The development of the region trib- 
utary to the Alaska Railroad and 
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its eastward extension so as to make it 
economically independent, will make the 
present Alaska Railroad self-supporting 
due to the increased volume of business 
which will accrue as soon as the connec- 
tion is made with the transcontinental 
systems serving all of North America. 
PAST EXPERIENCE OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
On the basis of past experience of the 
various departments of the Government, 
including the Defense Department as 
well as private industry in Alaska, in- 
volving the delivery of men, equipment, 
supplies, food and munitions in quanti- 
ties demanded by war conditions, esti- 
mated to be from three to five times pres- 
ent shipments to the interior of Alaska, 
makes the railroad a necessity. 
POPULATION AND INDUSTRY NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 


Experiences of World War II have in- 
dicated that population, industry, and 
the other products of civilization are es- 
sential to the defense of any region. It 
is desired to have the present population 
of 100,000 in Alaska increased to 1,000,000 
as rapidly as practicable by colonization. 
The development of the natural re- 
sources by a railway company in cooper- 
ation with the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which has found success impossible 
in an isolated unit, will make it feasible 
to reduce freight and passenger rates 
over the present Alaska Railroad and its 
eastward extension sufficiently to enable 
settlers to make a living. In British Co- 
lumbia the railway will actively cooper- 
ate with colonization agents from Ot- 
tawa and London for the purpose of as- 
sisting the British Government to trans- 
plant as many as possible of the 
12,000,000 excess population on the Brit- 
ish Isles over and above the maximum 
number which it is possible to support 
there. No doubt some of these also can 
be interested in settling in Alaska. 

THREE-PART DEFENSE PROGRAM 

To summarize the three distinct inter- 
ests of the Department of Defense in the 
proposed railroad and development pro- 
gram, they are— 

First. The railroad for its 
transportation capacity. 

Second. The development program for 
the population and improvements which 
it will bring as an aid to defense. 

Third. The strategic products which 
will be produced in Alaska and in Brit- 
ish Columbia for wartime purposes. 

In other words, the complete program 
involving the construction of the rail- 
road proper and the affiliated develop- 
ment of natural resources together with 
the increase in population through colo- 
nization in both Alaska and western 
Canada are of immediate interest and 
importance from the defense angle. This 
is for the reason that entirely unde- 
veloped and unpopulated country is dif- 
ficult if not impossible of being success- 
fully defended. 


RAILROAD ROUTE 


The main route for hauling freight 
and passengers from northwestern cities 
tributary to Seattle will be over the Great 
Northern main-line tracks and the 
Northern Pacific inland route to Van- 
couver, British Columbia. From Van- 
couver the tracks will be laid 42 miles to 
Squamish at the head of Howe Sound 
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where the existing tracks of the provin- 
cially owned Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
road lead over the coast range of moun- 
tairis to the Fraser River Valley 347 
miles to the town of Quesnel, the present 
northern terminus. Present light rails 
will be replaced with standard heavy 
rails, and excessive grades and curva- 
tures reduced to comply with main-line 
standards. From Quesnel the tracks will 
be extended, probably on the more favor- 
able west side of the Fraser River to 
Prince George on the Canadian National 
Railway route from Edmonton to Prince 
Rupert, and about half way between 
those two cities. From Prince George 
the new railroad will be constructed 173 
miles north up the Rocky Mountain 
trough to Finlay Forks and thence down 
the Peace River Valley, with one branch 
connecting with the existing Northern 
Alberta Railroad at Dawson Creek and 
the other at Hines Creek on opposite 
sides of the valley. 

From Finlay Forks the main line will 
extend 172 miles north to Sifton Pass 
which is the north margin of stands of 
merchantable timber and also the north 
limit of sufficient existing freight busi- 
ness to enable private capital to finance 
the new construction work initially. 
From Sifton Pass the new route will fol- 
low down the Kachila and Liard Rivers 
to Watson Lake where it will cross the 
existing Alcan Highway from Edmonton 
to Fairbanks, built to serve Army air 
bases. From Watson Lake the route will 
follow up the Francis River to Pelly Pass 
and thence down the Pelly River to the 
point where a branch from the north- 
east called Ross River joins it. This has 
been designated the Pelly River crossing 
since it is here that the branch lines 
running southwest 175 miles to White 
Horse and the inland terminus of the 
existing White Pass and Yukon Railroad 
having a 3-foot gauge and connecting 
with Skagway, Alaska, and an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean; and a branch 350 miles 
long extending northeasterly to Norman 
near which the Imperial Oil Co. has 63 
completed oil wells with 35,000,000 bar- 
rels of developed oil being held in re- 
serve for defense needs. Here con- 
nection is also made with the Mackenzie 
River, Great Bear Lake, Great Slave 
Lake, and Slave and Athabasca River 
inland navigation systems. 

It is 182 miles from Sifton Pass to the 
northern British Columbia border, 169 
miles to Pelly Pass or the Arctic-Bering 
divide; 375 miles to Stewart River where 
the 80-mile branch line takes off for Daw- 
son City and the Yukon River navigation 
system of use in the summer; 48 miles to 
the eastern Alaska border, thence con- 
tinuing up the Ladue River and down the 
Tanana River Valley to 26-mile United 
States Army airport, a distance of 260 
miles fromthe border; thence 26 miles to 
the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, where con- 
nection is made with the existing Alaska 
Railroad 358 miles north of Anchorage, 
Alaska, on Cook Inlet, a branch of the 
North Pacific Ocean, which never freezes 
over. 

The above-described transcontinental 
railroad system and the 40-mile cut-off 
between Clinton about midway of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railroad and Ash- 
croft on the Canadian Pacific and Cana- 


dian National railroads in the Fraser 
River Canyon, which will provide in- 
creased flexibility, will constitute a main 
line system 3,158 miles in length exclusive 
of 1 mile sidetracks for passing every 
10 miles along the route, and exclusive of 
future extensions. 

It is proposed to acquire and consoli- 
date the Pacific Great Eastern Railroad 
and the Alaska Railroad, which is in proc- 
ess of being modernized, wich the com- 
bined system. The White Pass & Yu- 
kon Railroad may also be acquired. 

CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Based upon the survey information ob- 
tained the Corps of Engineers in 1°42, 
and map distances along Peace River 
Valley and from Whitehc-se to Norman, 
in advance of obtaining detailed survey 
information, the estimated construction 
costs of the main portions of the line 
together with their public and private 
financing sources are listed as follows: 





ais Govern- 
eee ment 
eance finance 
Vancouver to Sifton Pass and 
I EI oe oe $200, 000, QO]... 2... 
Sifton Pass to Fairbanks and 
| Pe OR: | $225, 000, 000 
White Horse and Norman 
re 125. 000, 000 
Rolling stock for entire project_| 125, 000, 000]. ......-.__. 





Total construction cost, 


using standard 90- 

pound rails ____.______} 325, 000, 00C] 350, 000, 000 
Add for new shape 115-pound 
rails designed to avoid frac- 


NN So bcitabiscenaead 25, 000, 000} 25, 000, 000 


Total construction cost 
using preferred 115- 


pound rails__.........- 350, 000, 000} 375, 000, 000 


Of the approximately one-half of the 
total capital investment proposed to be 
financed by the United States and Cana- 
dian Governments, it is anticipated that 
$100,000,000 would be a reasonable par- 
ticipation by Canada since the greater 
part of the total main line mileage of 
railroad lies in the Dominion and a large 
part of the resources development pro- 
gram also will be in Canada. If the 
Canadian treasury should be unable to 
furnish this amount in cash, it is be- 
lieved that the Export-Import Bank 
would be willing to loan Canada her sug- 
gested proportion of the capital invest- 
ment. This amortized over a period of 
years would not add materially to the 
Dominion budget annually. 

REPAYMENT OF GOVERNMENTS’ CAPITAL 


Some Government officials are inclined 
to the belief that the Governments’ capi- 
tal investments for defense purposes 
would not necessarily be refunded. How- 
ever, the railway company is willing to 
issue interest-bearing debentures to the 
Governments in the respective amounts 
of their investments with the under- 
standing that during the defense period 
one-half the saving in freight and pas- 
senger transportation costs will be cred- 
ited to the retirement of the debentures 
and that any remaining amount not so 
redeemed will be repaid by the railway 
company as earnings permit. 

SAVING IN FREIGHT COSTS DUE TO RAILROAD 


Based on 1947 tariffs, the combination 
steamship and Alaska Railroad average 
for carload lots was $69 per ton from 
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Puget Sound ports to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Based on the average charge of 1 cent 
per ton-mile for railroads in the United 
States and Canada during the year 1947, 
similar charges would be $19.55 per ton 
to Fairbanks, with an average starting 
point of one-third of freight at Van- 
couver, Prince George, and Finlay Forks, 
respectively. With present annual ton- 
nage shipments the saving in freight 
charges alone would repay the total Gov- 
ernments’ investment in between 5 and 6 
years. Besides, more steamships would 
not help to develop the interior route 
which the railroad will follow and that 
is a vital factor even if steamship lines 
hauled freight free. It should be noted 
that the development program is ex- 
pected to double the volume of freight 
hauled along the coast line by 1955 inde- 
pendent of present Government freight 
delivered along the coast which will not 
be disturbed by the railroad. 
RELIABILITY 


Train operation will be continuous 
through the 12 months of the year, but 
to make allowance for blizzards and 
other physical hazards it is assumed that 
it will be practicable to operate 90 per- 
cent of the time or 330 days per year. It 
would be impossible to approach this 
reliability of service with any other 
means of transportation. Experience of 
the last 2 years has indicated about 50 
percent availability for the steamships 
due to labor troubles caused by subver- 
sive elements, which the railway brother- 
hoods have not experienced. In peace- 
times there is a heavy loss of steamships 
and freight due to wrecks on rocky is- 
lands and on the North Pacific Ocean, 
which is very stormy. In wartime this 
loss is multiplied manyfold due to inabil- 
ity to obtain additional sea captains hav- 
ing experience in these waters. While 
admittedly there will be train wrecks, 
even though block signal systems and 
other modern safety measures are syste- 
matically employed, very little freight 
will actually be lost since most commodi- 
ties will be reloaded on new cars and 
delivered with little loss or delay. 

POSTDEFENSE PERIOD 


When defense needs are over, not one 
cent of the railroad investment will be 
wasted in the transition to purely peace- 
time traffic of Government agencies and 
commerce. Itis planned that during the 
intervening period the development pro- 
gram will be gaining momentum so that 
by the time defense traffic tapers off the 
total tonnage handled monthly will con- 
tinue to increase unabated, thereby 
assuring the financial success of the 
project as a whole. 

CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


The minimum construction period is 
2 years and is predicated upon an early 
determination of the Government’s 
policy so as to utilize fully the 1948 con- 
struction season. It also depends upon 
securing the use of large quantities of 
Government-owned grading and exca- 
vating equipment now located in Alaska, 
as well as such new construction equip- 
ment as can be purchased, and other 
equipment owned by large contractors 
who will be interested in taking suitable 
portions of the mileage which they can 
complete within the 2-year period. 











About one-third of the steel rails and 
bridge steel will be purchased in Canada, 
thereby relieving the load on United 
States steel plants and mills to that 
extent. 

ALASKA RAILROAD REHABILITATION 


The present rehabilitation program for 
the Alaska Railroad would be carried to 
completion under Government appro- 
priations as planned, so that moderniza- 
tion will bring annual maintenance and 
operation charges within current rail- 
road practice and within the range which 
it will be possible for the Canadian- 
Alaska Railway Company to pay. 

COMPLETE PROGRAM 


At the present time, when economic 
conditions are considered propitious, the 
private financing has been predicated 
upon completing the entire railroad and 
development picture so that ample reve- 
nues can be accurately predicted from all 
sources, rather than leaving a part until 
a later period when additional private 
financing might be impracticable due to 
changed economic conditions. Main- 
taining estimated rail revenues with the 
very low rates contemplated are depend- 
ent upon the completion of the main 
lines to Fairbanks, Norman, and White 
Horse as listed. Unstable political con- 
ditions increasing throughout the world 
also indicate the earliest possible start 
on construction. 





Floods in Columbia River Basin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, while 
considerable public notice has been at- 
tracted to the dramatic floods in the 
Columbia River Basin, a no less serious 
condition, though less widespread, has 
developed in the upper Missouri River 
Basin in my congressional district. 

Unseasonably warm weather, rain in 
the mountains and rapidly melting snow 
in the past few weeks raised the Upper 
Missouri to flood stages and inundated 
several thousand acres in the vicinity 
of Great Falls, Mont. About 40,000 acres 
were under water along the Missouri 
southwest of Great Falls, and about 
10,000 acres in the Sun River Valley. 
Many families were forced to leave their 
homes, and I am glad to report that the 
Red Cross and the Army were on hand 
to assist them. 

It is fortunate that the Public Works 
Committee at my request a year ago 
authorized a study of the Sun River by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. Colonel 
E. H. Walter, the very able district en- 
gineer at Fort Peck, Mont., has scheduled 
a public hearing on this resolution in 
Great Falls on June 30. We are for- 
tunate to have forseen the danger in 
the Sun River, and to have put the ma- 
chinery in motion as we did a year before 
the floods struck. The public hearing 
at Great Falls should develop a great 
deal of worth-while information which 
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will enable us to control future floods 
and to prevent further damage. 

Meanwhile Government assistance is 
available in certain cases to repair local 
flood control structures, the RFC can 
assist individual farmers with disaster 
loans and we are going to do everything 
we can to recover quickly from this blow. 
I hope that in any legislation or any 
actions of Federal agencies intended to 
help the victims of this spring’s floods, 
full recognition will be given to our 
problem in the Missouri Valley as well 
as to the Columbia Basin. 





Appropriations for Foreign Relief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
final consideration of the appropriation 
for foreign relief, I would like to give the 
House a recapitulation of the situation. 
It has been discussed before but it will 
bear repetition. We have provided more 
than ample funds in the House bill for 
an efficient and business-like adminis- 
tration of the foreign-relief program. 
The estimates submitted to us include 
the following items which very mani- 
festly are not needed: 

First. To pay the debts of the benefi- 
ciary countries to the United States and 
its agencies, $288,000,000. This is a de- 
moralizing policy and will only lead to 
the expectation of a forgiveness on the 
balance of the debt. 

Second. Large items are carried for 
grain shipments to recipient countries 
at a time when crop reports submitted 
to us by the Department of Agricul- 
ture—appearing cn pages 389 to 389c of 
our hearings—indicate that those na- 
tions will have, in most cases, enough 
grain to take care of their needs. The 
Department of Agriculture stated on the 
12th of this month at New Brunswick, 
N. J., through Nathan Koenig, assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
shipments would be reduced 20 percent 
on July 1, 1948. In the justifications, 
however, it was indicated that more 
grain would be shipped in the next fiscal 
year than had been shipped in this. 
The saving resulting from a realistic 
consideration of this item will amount to 
more than $300,000,000. 

Third. The program calls for shipping 
tobacco to the tune of $110,000,000. In 
the words of Senator CONNALLY, “When 
did tobacco become an edible item?” 

Fourth. If the House bill is followed, 
the saving on farm machinery and trac- 
tors would be $30,000,000. 

Fifth. On trucks, which they can man- 
ufacture in sufficient quantities them- 
selves, the savings would be at least 
$50,000,000. 

Sixth. If the amount of cotton shipped 
overseas is restricted to what can be used 
judiciously, the saving would be $170,- 
000,000. 

Seventh. If Mr. Paul Hoffman and 
Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. Wil- 
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liam Draper, will cooperate with the 
American experts on steel production 
who are available for conference on these 
matters, steel production in Germany 
can be stepped up to 1,000,000 tons a 
month and we can save $327,000,000. 

These items make a total of $1,275,- 
000,000. 

Those are just a few of the very obvi- 
ous savings which can be made in the 
interest of prudent administration. 
There are probably six hundred to eight 
hundred million dollars of loose items 
that are not specified that should provide 
a field for saving without impairing the 
purposes of the program. 

Our critics have never intimated that 
they had any idea of what the money 
might be used for specifically. They 
prefer to talk in generalities. But this 
is too vast an outlay to appropriate in a 
hit-or-miss fashion. The House funds 
are ample to provide an honest and 
efficient administration. 

One of the most devastating blows at 
the ultimate effectiveness of the ECA 
program was struck when Donald Stone 
was transferred from the Bureau of the 
Budget and placed in charge of adminis- 
tration activities. We, in the Appropri- 
ations Committee, are well acquainted 
with Mr. Stone, and his penchant for 
increased budgets and increased spend- 
ing. In all the years he has appeared 
before us I cannot remember him making 
a constructive contribution to the effi- 
cient administration and management 
of any governmental agency. 

Then followed the appointments of Mr. 
Averell Harriman and Mr. William Fos- 
ter, neither one of whom gave the De- 
partment of Commerce a competent ad- 
ministration and who shielded and kept 
on the pay roll some of the more obnoxi- 
ous Wallace appointees. 

On May 26 Mr. Paul Hoffman an- 
nounced the appointment of Virgil L. 
Couch as director of personnel. Assist- 
ing Mr. Couch in selecting the staff of 
this new agency is Samuel S. Board. 
Both these men have the same back- 
ground. Both are graduates of the Farm 
Security Administration and the Reset- 
tlement Administration under Rexford 
Guy Tugwell and Calvin B. Baldwin, bet- 
ter known as “Beany” Baldwin. So that 
you may fully understand these impli- 
cations, “Beany” Baldwin is currently the 
manager of Henry Wallace’s Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Now the question revolves itself as to 
who is running ECA? Is Paul Hoffman 
doing so or is “Beany” Baldwin running 
it by remote control? 

Such a personnel situation as I have 
described would make any intelligent, 
honest American distrustful of the whole 
enterprise. The only hope we have now 
for the successful administration of this 
agency is for the Congress to keep the ap- 
propriation at a figure which will force 
these people to curb their fancies, and 
put the demand for a prudent adminis- 
tration squarely up to Mr. Hoffman. 

Under the circumstances, there is no 
justification for the Congress to give this 
organization license for unbridled spend- 


ing. It would be a grave injustice to 
the people of this country: it would bring 
about the ultimate destruction of the 


program itself. 
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' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, atomic 
energy is generally considered from the 
standpoint of military use and many peo- 
ple have little or no idea of the vast ef- 
fort being directed to make the atom 
beneficial to mankind. 

Among the various phases of atomic 
energy research, the field of agriculture 
presents an interesting chapter. 

Several million dollars a year are being 
spent on atomic energy research in agri- 
culture, and every farmer in America, 
by paying taxes, is a contributor to this 
vast sum. He, therefore, has a right, 
as does every other American, to know 
how this money is being used. He has 
the right to expect some return on this 
money which will benefit him either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and he also has the 
right to know what is being done to 
make such a return a reality. 

In agriculture, the use of radioisotopes, 
which are atomic energy byproducts, is 
expected to provide future dividends for 
the farmer. These radioactive elements 
are variations of common elements, such 
as phosphorus, calcium, and sulfur, and 
they differ from them in only one respect. 
As they disintegrate they give off alpha, 
beta, or g2mma rays at a rate that is 
characteristic of the element and their 
radioactivity can be detected accurately 
with an electronic detecting device, even 
in the most minute quantity. An in- 
finitesimal amount of any one of these 
elements can be followed through a com- 
plicated series of actions in all kinds of 
biological, chemical, and physical proc- 
esses. For example, if we are interested 
in the way phosphates behave in the soil 
and how they are utilized by plants, their 
movements can be traced from the soil 
into the root system and on into the 
plants, the leaves, and fruit. The intro- 
duction of small quantities of a radio- 
active element into the soil makes it pos- 
sible to follow the element as though it 
were a microscope peering into the inner 
recesses of the plant’s system. The use 
of radioisotopes enables the research 
worker to probe deeply into the processes 
by which plants develop through ab- 
sorption of food and water. 

For more than a year the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Division of Soils and Ag- 
ricultural Engineering and several co- 
operating State agricultural experiment 
stations have been conducting extensive 
tests with radioactive phosphorus to 
study the action of phosphate fertilizers 
in the soil. It is important to understand 


that through these tests agricultural sci- 
entists will be able to learn how various 
crops utilize materials in the soil as food. 
The knowledge thus gained can then be 
applied to the manufacture of fertilizers 
of proper composition suited to the needs 
of individual crops. 


It also will be pos- 


sible to understand how such manu- 
factured plant food should be applied to 
gain maximum utilization on specific 
crops. 

The experiments under way at Depart- 
ment of Agriculture test stations are ex- 
pected to bring about changes in the 
production of fertilizer and its use, but 
it is important to realize that the use of 
radioactive materials does not enhance 
the fertilizer. Radioactive materials are 
used only in research and will not be in- 
corporated in commercial fertilizer. 

In 1947 preliminary experiments were 
conducted with radiophosphorus which 
indicated that different crops utilize 
phosphate fertilizers in different ways. 
Tests were conducted with corn, cotton, 
and tobacco grown on the same soil which 
contained 71 pounds of readily avail- 
able phosphate. They were treated with 
fertilizer containing 80 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid which was placed in bands. 
When the plants were first sampled, dur- 
ing initial growth, it was learned that 
65 percent of the phosphorus in the corn 
and tobacco was from the fertilizer. A 
sampling of the cotton at the same time 
indicated that only 45 percent of the 
phosphorus was from the fertilizer. An- 
other sampling of the plants at maturity 
was made and it was discovered that the 
fertilizer phosphorus in the cotton and 
tobacco was 35 to 45 percent, respec- 
tively, whereas only 15 percent of the 
phosphorus in the corn came from the 
applied fertilizer. 

In 1947, cotton was grown also on soil 
containing 140 and 216 pounds of readily 
available phosphorus. The cotton grown 
on the least fertile soil derived 30 per- 
cent of its phosphorus from fertilizer, 
whereas only 7 percent of the fertilizer 
phosphorus was utilized by the cotton 
on the most fertile soil. 

Field trials with potatoes were also 
made in 1947. Two rates of fertilization 
were used and the results of the experi- 
ments showed that increasing the rate of 
phosphate fertilization substantially in- 
creased the proportion of fertilizer phos- 
phorus in the potatoes as in cotton and 
tobacco. 

The significance of the 1947 prelim- 
inary trials was very encouraging to the 
Bureau and it is continuing experiments 
with phosphorus in 1948. Present tests 
are being made to: First, compare the 
relative effectiveness of different sources 
of phosphate material; second, demon- 
strate the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent placements of fertilizer; third, es- 
tablish possible relationships between 
growth responses and uptake of phos- 
phorus by plants; and fourth, indicate 
the differences between crops in the 
utilization of native and applied phos- 
phates. The 1947 experiments were con- 
ducted in North Carolina, but in order 
to give comparisons on many different 
soil types, the 1948 tests are being made 
in Colorado, Iowa, New York, North Car- 
olina, and Georgia on 12 different crops. 
The soil types will be representative of 
the Eastern, Midwestern, and Western 
States. 

The crops being covered in the 1948 
experiments are: Soybeans, potatoes, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, pasture vegeta- 
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tion, oats, clover, sugar beets, and alfalfa 
seeded with barley. Utilization by plants 
of phosphorus in green manures and the 
differential response of corn hybrids to 
phosphate fertilization will also be 
studied. Soil types to be utilized are: 
Bayboro loam of both low and high 
phosphate rating; Norfolk sandy loam of 
medium and low phosphate rating; sandy 
loam soil with varying percentages of 
phosphate, with or without high lime: 
Cecil clay loam; sassafras silt loam with 
low and medium phosphorus levels; 
Mardin silt loam with low phosphorus 
fertility; and Clarion loam low and Clar- 
ion loam medium with available phos- 
phorus. 

In order that there will be conformity 
and control of the radioactive fertilizers 
used in its many field plots, the Division 
of Soils of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
has assumed the responsibility of the 
preparation of all materials for the fleld 
investigations. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry will not 
speculate at this time on what effect 
such differences as indicated in early 
tests will have on fertilizer production 
and use, but it is continuing its exveri- 
ments in order that it may check and 
double check its findings on many soil 
types with a variety of crops. 

At the conclusion of each experiment, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and the co- 
operating States critically evaluate the 
results to determine the validity of the 
interpretations presented by the study, 
the value of each program, and the direc- 
tion indicated for further work. When 
substantial information becomes avail- 
able, it may be that research involving 
the use of radioactive elements will im- 
prove present methods of fertilizing 
farm land. The value of the experi- 
ments cannot be overestimated and, in 
the long run, the value to the farmer may 
be inestimable. 

Many other agricultural experiments 
are in progress at research institutions 
throughout the United States. For ex- 
ample, at Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, radiophosphorus 
and radiochlorine are being utilized to 
study the action of phosphate and chlo- 
rine in growing plants. At the Univer- 
sity of California radiosulfur is being 
used to determine whether or not sulfur 
used as insecticide or fungicide is pro- 
ducing physiological injury on citrus 
plants. Workers at the University of 
Florida are studying the effects of small 
amounts of minerals on the growth of 
pastures and on the cattle grazing on 
treated pastures. The University of 
Pennsylvania is conducting studies in 
photosynthesis, which is the process car- 
ried on in green plants which utilizes 
the energy from sunlight to build car- 
bohydrate material from carbon dicxide 
and water. 

Another agricultural research project 
was inaugurated in March when the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
that it had made a grant to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study the in- 
fluence of radioactive materials on plant 
growth. The new project is intended to 
find facts about the effects of radio- 
active materials used in fertilizer appli- 











cations, not as tracers to measure the 
effects of fertilizer materials, but as a 
direct influence on the fertilized crops. 

Many experiments in Europe and 
America have yielded conflicting and 
confusing results about the beneficial 
effects of radiation on’ growing plants. 
The present study is intended to attempt 
to establish the accuracy of the bene- 
ficial effects, if any, of radioactive 
materials on growing plants. The ob- 
jective of the research is: (1) to meas- 
ure the effect of additions of radioactive 
materials to soil and fertilizer on the 
growth, maturity, yield, and composition 
of various representative crops; (2) to 
determine the influence of low activities 
of alpha, beta, and gamma radiation on 
the germination of seed and the growth 
and vigor of seedlings; and (3) to as- 
certain the influence of the radioactive 
material on the number and activity of 
the bacteria and other soil micro- 
organisms. 

There will be 30 crop stimulation ex- 
periments with 20 crops at 19 different 
locations in 14 States. Crops to be 
studied are: Sweetpotatoes, cotton, corn, 
soybeans, oats, alfalfa, tomatoes, beets, 
beans, Spinach, lettuce, potatoes, lespe- 


deza, peanuts, ladino clover, carrots, 
wheat, barley, sugar beets, and field 
beans. However, to avoid premature 


speculation about the possible results of 
these experiments, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Ag- 
riculture do not propose to make public 
anything on the results until all experi- 
ments are completed and the data care- 
fully analyzed and evaluated. 

The use of radioactive materials by 
farmers is not recommended by the 
Atomic Energy Commission or the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the basis of 
present knowledge. Many important 
questions must be answered before the 
exact influence of radioactive materials 
on plant growth is known. 

All of the experiments previously men- 
tioned are time-consuming. Laboratory 
work is painstaking work. The agricul- 
tural technician must check and recheck 
his findings. He must evaluate them and 
he must apply his results to actual con- 
ditions over several growing periods. 
Then it is necessary for the manufac- 
turer of commercial fertilizers to learn 
how to utilize the knowledge gained by 
the scientist to produce better materials 
and how to organize his plant for such 
production. After all these steps have 
been successfully accomplished, the 
farmer will then be able to apply to his 
own needs the knowledge gained through 
years of experimenting with radioactive 
materials. 

It is not possible, in such a limited 
space, to make an adequate presentation 
of the extensive and excellent work which 
is being carried on in agricultural re- 
search using atomic-energy materials, 
It is possible to visualize a future that 
will be brighter for the farmer as the 
result of such experimentation. How- 
ever, the eventual dividends which may 
accrue to the farmer will more than re- 
pay him for his present investment in 
the development of atomic energy. 
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Sale of Livestock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CARSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation is two- 
fold: 


A. PURPOSE OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


First. To make sure that dairy cattle 
held over 6 months by real dairy farmers 
are treated as capital assets so that gains 
from their sale will be taxed at a maxi- 
mum rate of 25 percent. 

Second. To avoid any contention that 
calves, after their birth, had not been 
held for more than 6 months when they 
were the offspring of cattle which had 
been so held. 

B. NECESSITY FOR THIS PROPOSAL 
1. The Revenue Act of 1942 


By reason of section 117 (j) of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 gains on sales of 
property used in the trade or business 
are taxable like capital assets held for 
more than 6 months at a maximum rate 
of 25 percent, providing that such prop- 
erty is (a) of a character subject to cer- 
tain allowances for depreciation (dairy 
cattle admittedly are) ; (b) held for more 
than 6 months; (c) not properly includ- 
able in taxpayer’s inventory; (d) not 
held primarily for sale in the ordinary 
course of taxpayer’s trade or business. 

2. Interpretations of section 117 (7) 


The Commissioner first ruled that live- 
stock used for draft, breeding, or dairy 
purposes were “property used in the trade 
or business” within the meaning of sec- 
tion 117 (j) even though, for tax-com- 
putation purposes, a farmer might be 
permitted to include them in his inven- 
tory (I. T. 3666). 

However, the Commissioner later ruled 
that only those gains from sales of such 
livestock which reduced the normal! size 
of the herd were provided for by sec- 
tion 217) (th: YF, Std. 

In this later ruling, the Commissioner 
took the position that the offspring of 
the breeding herd were “property held 
by the taxpayer primarily for sale to 
customers in the ordinary course of his 
trade or business,” and that any sales 
of cattle which did not reduce the herd 
below its normal size were likewise sales 
of property held primarily for sale in the 
ordinary course of business. 

There have been no rulings on the 
question as to whether offspring of cattle 
held for more than 6 months are to be 
regarded on their birth as property “held 
for more than 6 months” within the 
meaning of section 117 (j). However, 
the Commissioner might make a tech- 
nical contention that the calf had no 
legal existence prior to its birth, so that 
it could not be heid until that time, not- 
withstanding ownership of its mother 
during a period prior to that time. 

For example, with regard to a patent 
applied for, and later issued, the Com- 
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missioner took the position that, since 
the patentee had nothing but an inchoate 
right prior to issuance of the patent, he 
could not, for tax purposes, be said to 
have held anything prior to that time. 
The court recognized the -oundness of 
the Commissioner’s contention that the 
patentee had only an inchoate right until 
the patent was issued, but pointed out 
that, in reality, such an inchoate right 
might have a very substantial value and 
that he certainly held something of value 
within the meaning of the tax statutes 
even prior to the issuance of the patent. 
Commissioner v. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Co. (51 FP. (2) 681 (C. C. A. T-1931)). 

C. JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED CHANGES 
1. Treatment of dairy cattle as “property used 

in trade or business” as defined in section 

117 (j) 

The Commissioner’s later ruling ig- 
nores the nature of the dairy business and 
the reasons why, without reducing the 
normal size of his herd, a dairy farmer 
may have cattle available for sale. 

The availability for sale by a dairy 
farmer of cattle, whose sale will not re- 
duce the normal size of his herd, can be 
caused by only two factors: 

First. The birth of calves. 

Second. The purchase of cattle to re- 
place cattle already in the herd. 

With regard to the latter factor, it is 
difficult to understand how the purchase 
of capital assets to replace other capital 
asSets can change the character of the 
repiaced capital asSets from capital as- 
Sets to “property held by the taxpayer 
primarily for sale to customers in the 
ordinary course of his trade or business.” 

If a dairy farmer has a herd of 10 cows 
and he buys two more and then Sells two, 
the two sold are obviously capital assets 
which have been replaced by capital as- 
sets. If, instead of buying two and sell- 
ing two, he buys four and sells two, then 
it would also seem clear that he has 
bought four capital assets and sold two 
capital assets, increasing the size of his 
herd from 10 to 12. If, instead of buying 
four and selling two and So increasing 
the size of his herd to 12, he merely buys 
2 to accomplish that purpose, then clear- 
ly, if he sells all 12 the next year the sale 
of those 12, even under the Commis- 
sioner’s ruling are treated as the sale of 
capital assets. 

It is submitted therefore, that the 
Commissioner’s later ruling cannot make 
any sense, unless it is limited to those 
sales which are attributable solely to the 
birth of calves. 

However, the business of producing 
milk and dairy products requires the an- 
nual “freshening” of dairy cows. Thus, 
a dairy cow, used in the production of 
milk and dairy products, must give birth 
to a calf approximately once a year. The 
principal purpose of a dairy farmer in 
having calves is not to have them avail- 
able for sale—it is to enable him to secure 
milk from his cows. After a few years, 
however, these cows, adraittedly his “cap- 
ital assets,” are no longer usable for the 
production of milk. The calves repre- 
sent nature’s way of creating and replac- 
ing the dairy farmer’s capital assets. 
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The reasoning of the Commissioner’s 
later ruling is therefore unsound, insofar 
as dairy cattle are concerned. Whether 
or not a sale of dairy cattle results in a 
reduction in the normal size of the dairy 
farmer’s herd, the cattle sold are cer- 
tainly “property used in the trade or 
business” of the dairy farmer. As 
pointed out in the Commissioner’s earlier 
ruling, which is not affected on that point 
by the later ruling, such cattle are not 
“property of a kind which would properly 
be includible in the inventory of a tax- 
payer” even though, for tax computation 
purposes, a farmer is permitted to in- 
clude them in an inventory. If the prin- 
cipal business of the dairy farmer is the 
production of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, it would seem clear also that the 
Commissioner was wrong in resting his 
later ruling on the premise that sales of 
dairy cattle which did not reduce the 
normal size of the heard, were sales of 
“property held by the taxpayer primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of his trade or business.” In the 
case of calves, such property would be 
held because the taxpayer had to have 
them to get from his cattle the milk and 
dairy products which it was his business 
to produce. In the case of other cattle, 
it is difficult to understand how their 
character as capital assets can change 
merely because they happen to be the 
animals chosen for sale rather than those 
retained. 

2. Treatment of calves after birth as property 
“held for more than 6 months,” where 
they are offspring of cattle held for more 
than 6 months 
The normal period of gestation for a 

calf is approximately 280 days, which 

substantially exceeds 6 months. Courts 
have frequently recognized unborn calves 
as being proper subjects for contracts as 
to their ownership (2 Am. Jur. 704). It 
is common practice to have calves bought 

and sold prior to their birth. When a 

cow, which has been “held” by a farmer 

for over 6 months, drops a calf, it is 
obvious that the calf has likewise been 

“held” for over 6 months. 

3. Administrative advantages 

The proposed changes in the law apply 
only where the principal business of the 
taxpayer is the production of milk and 
other dairy products. Its benefits would 
not be available to a taxpayer whose 
principal business is producing cattle for 
sale. 





Hon. Paul Cunningham, of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Public Works Committee under the ca- 
pable leadership of the subcommittee 
chairman, the Honorable PAUL CUNNING- 
HAM, of Iowa. 


Congressman CUNNINGHAM’s record is 
outstanding in his endeavors to see that 
the taxpayers of the Nation are given a 
road program commensurate with the 
dollar expenditures. I recognize the tre- 
mendous pressure under which he has 
been working and even in these trying 
times his gracious and courteous treat- 
ment to all parties concerned is an exam- 
ple of true statesmanship. 

Chairman Pavt, as he is known to all 
of us, has the ability to analyze legisla- 
tion and associate with it the needs of 
the day. His leadership in bringing 
about compromise between groups of 
varied differences and needs clearly dem- 
onstrates his ability as a leader and 
statesman. It has been a pleasure to 
serve with him. 





Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMS/ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said about the so-called 
civil-rights legislation in this session of 
Congress. 

People who are genuinely interested in 
better race relations instead of political 
expediency will be interested in this 
timely editorial which appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch on Friday, 
June 4, 1948: 


LAWS DON’T CHANGE HUMAN NATURE 


The Times-Dispatch gave two pages in its 
Sunday Our Times section on. May 9 to as- 
pects of racial segregation as practiced all 
over the South. This went deeply into the 
whole subject, with articles not only on 
segregation laws as they agree and differ in 
the Southern States, but also their applica- 
tion and varying degrees of enforcement. 

It is interesting along with this to con- 
sider the question of segregation and dis- 
crimination as practiced in the North. A 
survey of the subject was made recently un- 
der Arthur Katona, Michigan State College, 
in a Michigan town, and the results are pre- 
sented in the May issue of Social Forces. 
Every effort was put forth by Mr. Katona and 
the sociologists working under him to make 
this study accurate and definitive. It was 
felt that a sampling poll, such as Dr. Gallup's, 
was not just what was wanted, and a small 
town was chosen so that research workers 
could study personally every service agency 
in the town and make close checks elsewhere 
in the area on initial findings. The interview- 
er method was used in every known way, di- 
rect and indirect, formal and informal, writ- 
ten and oral, casual and concerned, open and 
concealed. This was supplemented with ob- 
servation, participation, case study, and even 
experiment. One researcher took a lead from 
Gentleman’s Agreement and posed as a Negro. 

The results may be somewhat startling to 
people, North and South, who take it for 
granted that the racial-discrimination shoe 
is all on a southern foot. 

The four hotels in the Michigan town, the 
tourist camp and 29 out of the 30 rooming 
houses will not rent to Negroes. None of the 


five dance places will admit them. The 
beauty parlors will not take them under any 
circumstances, and only one barber shop will 
serve them, and that only after hours, 
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of 20 restaurants, only 7 will serve Negroes, 
and although the 5 drug stores will fill their 
prescriptions, only 1 gives fountain sery- 
ice, although 1 other will give such service 
if no white people are around. Of the 12 
taverns, 11 refuse to serve them, 3 out of 4 
poolrooms will not let them play, and the 
bowling alley will do so only in off hours. 
The swimming pool, although municipally 
owned, will not admit Negroes at any time. 
The department stores and 5-and-10-cent 
stores will sell to them, and the dress shops 
sell, but will not permit trying on. In the 
three shoe stores, two will seat them but tell 
them the store is out of the desired size. The 
children’s store will not sell at all. 

The hospital in this Michigan town ac- 
cepts colored patients, if it has to, but 
segregates strictly. Most of the nurses are 
prejudiced, and one absolutely refuses to 
treat Negro patients, declining to show up 
for duty when colored patients are in. The 
hospital does not hire colored personnel, and 
the majority of the nurses indicated they 
would quit if a colored nurse was hired. Of 
the 10 doctors in the town, one would not 
take colored patients. All eight dentists 
professed to serve Negro patients, but two 
of them only after hours and a Negro check- 
up revealed that one would not serve at all, 
In the 10 churches, Negroes are permitted to 
attend divine service, but are omitted from 
choir singing and social activities. All six 
lodges refuse to admit Negro members. 

Employment opportunities are meager, and 
only in the most menial service and un- 
skilled-labor class. Even such jobs as waiters 
and waitresses are not open to Negroes. One 
businessman, when questioned about this, 
said: “It can’t be done in this town; people 
won’t come to your place of business.” 

Note that in the particular Northern 
State in which this survey was made there is 
a law against racial discrimination, carrying 
a heavy fine and prison sentence for viola- 
tions. When researchers mentioned the law, 
a wide variety of replies were received, rang- 
ing from the belligerent businessman who 
said, “I would rather pay the fine than have 
Negroes patronize my store,” to the tavern 
keeper who said grimly that he paid for pro- 
tection, and what he paid wasn’t peanuts, 
The average merchant simply threw up his 
hands: Law or no law, it was a matter of self- 
preservation, he said; they would not be 
patronized by white trade if they catered to 
colored, and would go broke. 

Not the least interesting sidelight thrown 
on northern racial relations by this survey 
is the prevalent use of the word “nigger”—a 
term now generally frowned on in the South. 
The researchers found that “Negro’’ or “col- 
ored people” was exceptional and that 
“nigger” was the term habitually used by 
everyone. Moreover, the survey is dotted 
with references to Negroes in terms ordi- 
narily associated with the short stories of 
Erskine Caldwell and unquotable in a family 
newspaper. 

A further striking point is the constant 
recurrence of stock phrases referring to the 
Negro’s “place.” “The nigger knows his 
place here and we know ours,” a banker said, 
and similar remarks turn up constantly 
throughout the survey. A frequent com- 
ment has to do with education: “It is ridicu- 
lous to try to educate a nigger,” one man put 
it, “most of them are too big for their pants 
anyhow.” The police, who were found to 
be hard on Negro lawbreakers, are quoted as 
saying: “Well, I'll tell you, we keep this place 
all taken care of and believe me, them niggers 
know who is on top around here. We just 
ride close herdonthem. * * * I've been 
a policeman for years and I tell you you 
can’t give ’em an inch.” 

So it would seem that laws are not the 
answer. In the North, where strict laws 
have been passed making segregation and 
discrimination illegal, punishable by heavy 
fines and imprisonment, they are evaded and 








jonored. In the South, where strict laws 
save been passed making segregation com- 
pulsory, they are often evaded and ignored. 
A citizen of Mars, reading our law books 
tuld undoubtedly say that all the racial 
jiscrimination is in the South, and the peo- 
ple who think everything is going to be rosy 
in the garden as soon as a Civil rights bill is 
passed, would seem to Know as little about it 
as a citizen of Mars. 
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The Draft Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
June 19, 1948: 

A LIMIT TO DRAFT COMPROMISE 


Whether Congress will pass a selective- 
service bill before scheduled adjournment 
tonight is still uncertain. If it is a question 
of accepting a gutted, delayed-action bill 
such as the House voted yesterday morning, 
283 to 130, or not adjourning, then adjourn- 
ment must not be taken. Congress either 
should pass a bill that will provide the men 
n d by the armed services, and that will 
provide them as soon as the draft machinery 
can be set up, or it should come back be- 
tween the political conventions, or after 
t 
f 
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hem, and stay in session until such a bill is 

ught through both Houses. 

There was talk in the corridors yester- 
day afternoon of a compromise between the 
House and Senate measures that congres- 
sional leaders believed could be put through 
before midnight tonight despite the threat 
of a Senate filibuster. There were varying 
reports as to just what it was. It seems to 
us that there has been enough compromise 
now with the necessities of the situation 
in the Senate bill which provides for an 
j 


ichinery—which will take 2 or 3 months, 
defense officials say—and 2 years’ serv:ce 
inductees. If some further conces- 
can be made that do not destroy 
he basic purpose of the bill, which is to 
vide men immediately, then perhaps that 
vould be better than waiting several weeks 
ra better bill. There is a limit, though, 
xeyond which the bill should not go. No 
congressional desire to pack up now and take 
) the hustings can be humored if it means 
acceptance of an unacceptable compromise. 
The draft bill that the House finally 
yassed is about as bad a bill as can be 
magined. The amendments tacked on to 
he measure on Wednesday and Thursday's 
ssions were allowed to remain when the 
ill came up for final vote, including the 
udert amendment to provide for only 
year’s service, the Shafer amendment de- 
ying the draft until next January 31 and 
a third crippling clause that would permit 
yrospective inductees to avoid the draft by 
‘nlisting in the National Guard or an active 
Reserve organization for 6 years of pericdic 
raining. None of those three House-voted 
clauses should remain in any compromise 
! ure. Together they make a mockery 
of the bill. 

It is a sad spectacle that Congress has 
made of itself on selective service. Where 
place the blame is clear. It rests on the 
Republican leadership in the House that per- 
mitted its Rules Committee to bottle up the 
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bill for 5 weeks, apparently in the hope that 
exactly what is happening would happen— 
either that no bill at all would be passed 
or one that was so watered down that the 
effect would be the same. If, because of 
that, an attempt is made today to push 
through an unworkable compromise then 
these House leaders will have forfeited the 
respect and the support of their fellow 
citizens, For they have been gambling with 
the security of all of us. 





Additional Billions for European Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, just why 
some of the people around Washington 
are fuming and shouting for additional 
billions for European relief is beyond 
understanding. 

While the Congress has been debating 
the Marshall plan, and the amount of 
money it should have, merchandise and 
commodities of every description pur- 
chased with the American taxpayer’s 
money has been rolling out of this coun- 
try through other channels in amounts 
that stagger the imagination. 

When viewing this performance, we 
wonder if the people who are running the 
affairs of this Government are just plain 
nuts. According to Leslie Gould, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Journal- 
American, in the first 3 months of this 
year—without the Marshall plan, ERP, 
ECA, and so forth—the United States 
made $1,400,000,000 in grants and loans, 
plus $200,000,000 in World Bank loans, 
plus $400,000,000 in private American 
loans. A grand total for 3 months of 
$2,000,000,000, or at the rate of $8,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

This $2,000,000,000 in grants and 
loans—which in the end will probably 
prove to be one and the same—gifts— 
paid for the difference between approx- 
imately $4,500,000,000 in American goods 
and food shipped abroad, and imports of 
$2,500,000,000 by America in this period. 

Incidentally, these so-called grants 
and loans in the first quarter were 
exactly double those of the preceding 
quarter, which included Christmas. 
Also, in the Christmas period, the for- 
eign nations bought $400,000,000 more 
American goods than they did in the 
first 3 months of this year. 

It is obvious why the $400,000,000 less 
purchases—why pay when you can get 
it free by waiting a few months? 

The House trimmed the appropria- 
tions for foreign aid under the ECA pro- 
gram by extending the period of the 
grants from 12 to 15 months and by re- 
ductions. In doing this, the House acted 
entirely within its rights, as well as the 
terms of the original authorization which 
stated: 

Nothing in this title is intended nor shall 
be construed as an expressed or implied 
commitment to provide any specific assist- 


ance, whether of funds, commodities, or serve 
ice, to any country or ccuntries, 
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At the time a Member of the upper 
body said: 

I say again—as I have said so many times 
before—these recommended figures are not 
sacred. I do not undertake to demonstrate 
that the resultant 12-month figure of $5,- 
300,000,000 in the bill is precisely accurate. 
I have no sympathy with any take-it-or- 
nothing attitude. 


Now, a few months later, that same 
Member is shouting and pounding the 
table that the House’s action is in bad 
faith. 

Under the House proposal $5,055,000,- 
000 would be spent in 12 months or 
$5,600,000,000 in 15 months. The Senate 
has restored most of the House cuts and 
voted $6,125,000,000 for 12 months’ 
spending. 

There is a limit to how much this 
country can give away. There is a bot- 
tom to the barrel unless we are to reduce 
ourselves to the substandard levels of 
Europe. If this country weakens itself 
economically, there is no country in the 
world to come to our assistance. And if 
any of them could, would they? 

This enormous export of goods will 
continue high prices and make mer- 
chandise and commodities scarce in the 
American market. Those of us who have 
continually opposed these huge grants 
to foreign countries have constantly giv- 
en these facts to the Members of this 
House. Those of you who have voted for 
all these loans and gifts are going to be 
very much embarrassed when you go 
back home and are questioned about in- 
creased pay for Federal workers, aid to 
education, improvement of social-secu- 
rity payments, the high cost of living, 
and many other things. 





John Marshall Robsion 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1948 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL RossIon, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Kentucky 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
JOHN M. RosBsIon will long be remem- 
bered by those who served with him in 
the many Congresses of which he was a 
Member. His courage and independ- 
ence won for him the admiration of his 
colleagues; his courtesy and kindly bear- 
ing, their esteem; and his profound 
knowledge of the law, their respect. 

He was a most valuable member of the 
Committee vn the Judiciary. During 
many of the tedious and exacting hear- 
ings of our committee he contributed by 
advice, argument, and searching ques- 
tions to witnesses in a very substantial 
way toward obtaining the information 
necessary to the proper formulation of 
many laws. He was intensely interested 
in the revision and codification of the 
United States statutory law—a project 
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that has progressed materially under his 
leadership. Our committee has, indeed, 
lost one of its most faithful, energetic, 
and conscientious Members. Kentucky 
has sent many distinguished statesmen 
to represent it in Washington. JoHN M. 
RoBsSION measures up conformably with 
them all. A man of lofty principles, he 
hewed his course and followed it to the 
end. He kept the faith. And when the 
inevitable messenger with the inverted 
torch beckoned him to depart, he passed 
on to be crowned with the triumphant 
benediction, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 





World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, unaer 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the luncheon 
of the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on May 7, 1948: 


WORLD CONDITIONS 


It is reassuring to know that in this Year of 
Our Lord, 1948, men like you in every corner 
of these United States have become thor- 
oughly realistic in the knowledge that we 
cannot isolate ourselves from the other peo- 
ple of this world. We are at long last acutely 
aware that their economic and political prob- 
lems today may become our calamities to- 
morrow. We know that without a return 
to political stability and sound economic in- 
tercourse on a world basis peace will be im- 
possible. 

Three fears grip the world et the present 
time: War, communism, and the atom bomb. 
And, of all the peoples of the world, we Amer- 
icans are the most firmly held in the grip of 
these three fears. What they have done to 
our national outlook is extremely disturbing. 

Just turn your memories back to the years 
of 1939-40 and recall that according to the 
polls 85 percent of the American people were 
determined that we should not enter the 
war. Recall, if you can, how shocked most 
people were at the demands of a few ex- 
tremists for American entrance into the con- 
flict at any time before Pearl Harbor. Today, 
these same polls show that a majority fear 
a war is inevitable within 10 years. And, I 
doubt if there is a person in this room who 
has not heard, as I have, the belief or the 
feeling expressed by some people that “we 
might as well have the war now and get it 
over with before Russia gets the atom bomb.” 

To me, it is abhorent to suggest that we 
get the war over before Russia gets the bomb. 
Just ponder it a moment. It seems that we 
must blast and kill 97 Russians to kill 3 
Communists, as that is the proportion of 
party members, and that we continue to 
bomb civilians as national policy. It con- 
templates our launching a Pearl Harbor at- 
tack on Russia. To me, this is wholly im- 
moral and un-Christian. 

In the past 2 years I have circled this 
earth; have talked with heads of govern- 
ments, members of legislative bodies, mili- 
tarists, and just plain people. I have been 
on every continent and in virtually every 
nation of importance. I have toured the 
Americas—North and South. I have criss- 


crossed this country a half dozen times. The 
unvarnished truth is that fear of war, and 
a sense of insecurity grip everyone; appre- 
hension as to what could and might happen 
prevails. 

The reason for this almost universal atti- 
tude is not hard to uncover. It is the dread 
force of communism. 

In communism we are dealing with a po- 
litical instrument that is difficult for civil- 
ized comprehension. I used the word “civil- 
ized” deliberately. The progress of civiliza- 
tion has walked hand in hand with the prog- 
ress of morals. Moral standards have be- 
come so fixed in our minds that we, of the 
civilized world, cannot do without them. 
When a man gives his word you expect him 
to keep it, when he signs a contract you 
expect him to honor it, when he extends the 
hand of friendship you do not look to see if 
it conceals a stiletto. It is our way of life— 
the very foundation of our civilization. 

Because we hold these moral standards to 
be self-evident, it is small wonder that com- 
munism is almost beyond our capacity to 
understand. The ghastly fact is that com- 
munism is totally a moral. As a force with- 
out morals, it has only one opjective—the 
seizure of power. How it attains that power, 
how many treaties it dishonors, how many 
contracts it violates, or how many demo- 
cratic processes it rapes, it cares nou. 

To achieve its aims in nations that under 
peaceful conditions would never embrace 
communism, it has perfected the device of 
penetration, and by infiltration. If, as in 
Czechoslovakia, it becomes evident that it 
cannot win at the ballot box then it employs 
the device of infiltration to seize power by 
force. If the ballot box still threatens that 
seizure, as it did in Czechoslovakia, then it 
orders the single ballot with only one list of 
candidates, and purges all who stand in its 
way. Those who refuse to fall in step are 
either put to slave labor or liquidated. A 
police state terror is set up that reaches so 
deeply into the community life that a man 
is even afraid to talk confidentially to his 
wife much less to his neighbor. And, mind 
you, this is all accomplished by a terroristic 
minority wholly without morals—a political 
force which calls itself communism. 

Almost one-fifth of the earth is now un- 
der the thumb of communism—12 nations in 
all. In not a single case, Russia included, 
has a victory at the ballot box put the Com- 
munists in power. In other words, in every 
case the will of a highly organized minority 
has been imposed on a majority by tactics 
that even barbarians would have considered 
dishonorable. 

The question naturally follows: What 
makes communism run? Why has it been 
able to achieve these successes? Who sup- 
ports it? Who is behind it? What is its 
strategy? What are we dealing with? 

Communism is the refuge of the frustrated, 
the malcontent, and the maladjusted: a 
fringe force, composed of people motivated 
by bitterness and failure in the civilized 
world. And it can also well be the refuge 
of the victims of an intolerable economic 
situation. People sorely in need of food— 
of the bare necessities of human existence, 
are easy prey to communistic pressure and 
promises. I think that it is agreed by all 
of us that people do not starve peacefully. 
Innocent but hungry people, swayed by their 
own misery, or threats, if you will, are in- 
deed vulnerable to the so-called benefits of 
communism. 

Communists are united and bound like 
steel by their capacity to hate—and wait. 
Time means nothing; communism is willing 
to wait years. It is the intellectual gangster- 
Ism of the Hitler type. It attaches itself 
to good to accomplish evil. It waves the flag 
highest that it intends to destroy. It sets 


up front organizations with objectives that 
would match those of any decent civilized 
person. It infiltrates labor unions and pro- 
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claims goals that are beyond reproach. It 
attempts to penetrate our institutions, our 
schools, and even our churches. But it re- 
pudiates all its high-sounding objectives 
the minute that power is attained. 

Communism itself has set up terms that 
describe communism’s methods better than 
any words I can command, in the phrases 
“Trojan horse,” “boring from within,” 
“transmission belts,” “front organizations.” 
“cells,” “fractions,” and so on, right through 
the entire Communist terminology. The 
phrases and words themselves betray the 
whole strategy of deceit, subversion, use of 
force, and by minority rule by which com- 
munism would achieve its ends. 

I tell the members of this audience noth- 
ing new when I say communism has sunk its 
roots into every nation of any importance 
on the face of this earth. No country, not 
even little Colombia, to the south of us has 
proven itself to be immune. We are dealing 
with a world movement—a syndicate of po- 
litical criminals who have only one objec- 
tive—the seizure of power. 

What can we do about it? ‘ 

There are those who would “fight fire with 
fire.” Just as Stalin conducted the great 
purges of 1935 and 1936, when thousands 
upon thousands of persons were lined up and 
shot, and hundreds of thousands were sent 
to slave labor camps. These advocates of 
fighting fire with fire would line up the Com- 
munists here and elsewhere and shoot them. 
They would put down the whole cancerous 
movement by applying the same violence to 
communism that the Communists themselves 
employ. In dealing with Communist-con- 
trolled nations they would use the double- 
cross and the worthless contract just as those 
nations have applied them. Violence would 
be met with violence; deceit with deceit; 
gangsterism with gangsterism. 

I do not believe any thinking civilized per- 
son can subscribe to such methods for rid- 
ding ourselves of communism. The Com- 
munists themselves have already made 
enough inroads on our morals; should we 
adopt their tactics our whole moral system 
might be weakened to the point of collapse. 
We witnessed that happen in Germany when 
the Hitler gangsters, deliberately capitalizing 
on the overwhelming public desire to rid 
Germany of communism, reduced that na- 
tion to a State without morals. 

Now, let’s take the other extreme—the man 
who says he would sit down and “make 4 
deal” with Russia—‘‘make a deal’’ with the 
Communists. Rumania tried it; Poland 
tried it; Czechoslovakia tried it. We know 
what has happened to every nation that has 
tried to make a “deal” with the Communists. 
The reason that the Soviet Union and the 
Communists cannot be dealt with is self- 
evident. The contract or “deal” is valid only 
so long as it is useful to them. It is a one- 
way street. It is like a businessman buying 
protection from a gang. You cannot win. 
The gang eventually “muscles in” and takes 
you over. The gang has no moral standards— 
you have. You lose. 

What is left todo? If we cannot “fight fire 
with fire’ and we cannot make a “deal” what 
can we do? 

Democracy is fighting for its very exist- 
ence, make no mistake about it. But its only 
course is to take a middle road. First, the 
democracies must make the contract, more 
than ever, the bond it is supposed to be, both 
between individuals and nations. Second, 
the inroads on our moral standards must be 
arrested and those standards guarded as 
jealously as a man guards his family. Third, 
there must be economic and social justice 
such as we have never seen before—a willing- 
ness by the peoples to trade on a world- 
wide basis to their mutual advantage. 
Finally, there must be created a democratic 
will to make democracy work. 

Communism festers on political and eco- 
nomic unrest. The greatest enemy of com- 








munism is peace and prosperity. We, in 
america, have the capacity to bring both to 
the world. We must provide the leadership, 
nd leadership is a big word. It means that 
en like you and me in the business world 
ust do our part, It means that men 
the political world must examine 

move they undertake to make sure 
t they are acting not from expediency but 
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for the ultimate welfare of everybody. We 
hav 
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e the wealth; we have the capacity to pro- 
ice and we have that most precious of all 
s—a free people. Only by asserting a 
reat moral force in the world can we achieve 
what we all want—peace at home and abroad. 
rica must realize that it has risen to the 
maturity of world leadership. We are the 
ne force in existence today that can stop 
weep of communism, 
; world leadership that we have at- 
tained was not sought by us. We have never 
practiced imperialistic exploitation such as 
the Roman, Spanish, and British Empires 
have employed. In fact, our policy at this 
moment might be called “imperialism in 
verse.” Instead of exploiting those coun- 
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tries with which we come in contact we are 
offering help. This is a wise policy, and is 
selfish only to the extent that we believe 
America thrives best when there is peace 
in the world. 

How well this policy has worked in its 
early stages can best be judged by the out- 
come of the Italian elections. Now that they 
are over and the Communists have appar- 









to forget the crisis we faced. That would be 
a tragic error. We must always remember 
that in the recent Italian elections the Com- 
munists controlled about one-third of the 
te—a good-sized bloc—and we should rec- 
ve it as a danger signal. I shudder to 
think < what would have happened if Italy had 
Communist. There, thrust into the 
Mediterranean like the nose of a machine 
1, would have been the Soviet-dominated 
ilian boot. The iron curtain would have 
dropped over the cultural splendor that is 
Italy, moving west to the Alps. Christianity 
throughout the world would have been out- 
The fear of the possibility of war 
uld certainly have been more real than 
magined. 
] American handling of the Italian 
s was due largely to adroit diplomacy 
our State Department. The decision to 
)peal for the return of Trieste to Italy was 
10t Just a masterful stroke, well-timed, but 
demonstrated our understanding of the 




























I in heart and pride. That is the type of 
diplomacy and influence we must exercise 
and bring to fruition if we are to carry the 
leadership which devolves on us toward 
W y ends. 





We all know that our diplomatic moves 
in the past have not always been so skillful, 
and it is incumbent on thinking Americans 
that they support a program to bring about 
the wisest and best-trained diplomatic service 
possible. We should encourage young people 
to enter the diplomatic service in the same 
rit that Britain has done. The time is past 
1 We can look upon the Foreign Service 
ne United States as a minor part of 
iment. We need training of the most 
ive sort in our universities and in our 
iment to help maintain this mantle 

eadership which has fallen upon us. 

I have had some experience in the field 
f exports.and in my travels I have met 
eds of foreign businessmen and Gov- 
nment Officials. I have seen how American 
enterprises are respected abroad and I have 
come to realize with more and more inten- 
sity how important it is to develop the best 
brains possible in matters concerning for- 
eign relations—both in business and in gov- 
ernment. The greatest export that this coun- 
try can provide is an export of brains. 

The free enterprise system is an integral 
part of the role we are assuming. Free en- 
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terprise is simple, straightforward and hon- 
orable, It derives its rights from a natural 
human impulse. It is based on human in- 
itiative and the right to create, share, and 
enjoy and spend the wealth amassed by in- 
dividual and collective efforts. As Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and above all as 
Americans, we will not surrender free enter- 
prise to national socialism, communism, or 
to any dictatorship. If we are to exert our 
leadership for peace, free enterprise can be 
the backbone of our effort to restore order 
in the world, to continue our prosperity and 
bring peace and happiness to our people at 
home, and other nations throughout the 
world. 





International House: A Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from New Orleans States of June 
17, 1948: 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE: A SYMBOL 


Even through the heavy wartime muffler 
the hum of activity on the New Orleans 
waterfront was distinctly audible through- 
out the world. For a time, indeed, this was 
the Nation's No. 1 port, so complete was the 
U-boat blockade of the Atlantic coast. By 
dozens and scores foreign freight forwarders 
migrated to New Orleans. 

Against that background appeared the 
vision of an organization which would not 
only consolidate wartime gains but elevate 
the sights for new and greater trade targets. 

Translation of the vision into hard cash— 
approximately $500,000—came by dint of 
hard campaigning. In 1945 International 
House was opened. This week it enters its 
fourth year, “bursting at the seams,” in the 
words of its retiring president, A. E. Hege- 
wisch. 

There can be no reasonable doubt of the 
efficacy of International House. Proof of the 
pudding came in last year’s all-time high in 
port business, a $1,250,000,000 volume of in- 
ternational traffic across the wharves. 

More proof comes in the leavening of city 
and the mid-continent area with increased 
interest in exports, imports, and world rela- 
tions. Witnessing the soundness of the In- 
ternational House idea also are plans of com- 
petitor ports to establish counterparts of the 
organization. 

More direct are testimonials of ambassa- 
dors, Federal officials, industrialists, and 
many others whose names bulk large in the 
daily news. Add to those the testimonials 
afforded by the fact that more than half the 
74 foreign freight forwarders who came here 
as a wartime expedient have stayed on. 

The leavening has created the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, Greater New Orleans, Inc., 
and other less conspicuous achievements. 
And International House has proved its de- 
sirability to the point where its membership, 
under the astute directorship of Charles Nut- 
ter, may this year quadruple its original 
membership geal. 

With becoming modesty, International 
House Officials credit much of New Orleans’ 
international-trade gains to wholehearted co- 
operation received from public and private 
agencies, but the fact remains that Inter- 
national House is a symbol of New Orleans’ 
renaissance. 
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The Program of the Quartermaster Corps 
for Future Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Brig. Gen. Georges F. 
Doriot: 

THE PROGRAM OF THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
(By Brig. Gen. Georges F. Doriot) 

We have tried today to present to you a 
summary of the more important Quarter- 
master programs in the field of textile re- 
search. We should like to tell you that the 
Quartermaster Corps appreciates the extent 
to which the results which have been ob- 
tained stem from the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the textile industry and of its 
allied research facilities. I wish, therefore, 
to express my sincere thanks to all of you 
who have contributed to the textile research 
program of the Quartermaster Corps and to 
assure you that your efforts were reflected 
not in documents buried away in filing cabi- 
nets, but, instead, in the comfort, well-being, 
health, and efficiency of the American sol- 
dier. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the major 
share of the publicity given to war material 
should be confined, almost exclusively, to 
the offensive weapons of the land, sea, and 
air forces and to the other new and startling 
developments in such fields as aviation and 
electronics. To most people, including sci- 
entists, there is nothing glamorous in a bet- 
ter pair of shoes, a better fabric for a field 
jacket, a better filling material for sleeping 
Nags. It is unfortunate that this distinc- 
tion exists, because it does not reflect the 
important contribution of these materials 
to the successful operation of the Army. It 
is unfortunate also because it has influenced, 
in some cases, the effort which industry and 
other research facilities have been willing to 
expend on the problems of clothing and in- 
dividual equipment which fall within the 
sphere of Quartermaster Corps activity. A 
20-percent increase in the fire power of a 
division, resulting from the adoption of im- 
proved weapons, affords no appreciable ad- 
vantage over the enemy if 30 percent of its 
men are to be incapacitated by trenchfoot 
or other exposure injuries. 

The importance of providing clothing 
which will permit troops to operate efficiently 
regardless of climate or terrain is clearly 
established by the following quotation from 
the Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army for the Years 1943 
to 1945: 

“In the autumn of 1941 after the Battle 
of Vyasma, the Germans stood exhausted but 
apparently victorious before Moscow. Ac- 
cording to Jodl, the general staff of the armed 
forces considered that one last energetic push 
would be sufficient to finish the Soviets. 
The German High Command had neither en- 
visioned nor planned for a winter campaign. 
A sudden change in the weather brought dis- 
aster. The Red Army defense, a terrific snow 
storm, and extremely unseasonable cold in 
the Christmas week of 1941 precipitated the 
strategic defeat of the German armed forces.” 

Medical records do not by any means reveal 
the number of casualties or the instances in 
which specific military objectives have not 
been gained because men were juately 
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protected against climate and terrain. Every 
one of you remembers an occasion when you 
were unbearably cold and perhaps wet, when 
your feet were numb, and when it required a 
real effort to move your fingers. Under such 
conditions, with what effectiveness could you 
have attacked an enemy strong point, or, in 
turn, repulsed a counter attack? Clothing 
and the other items of personal equipment 
for the fighting man make a much greater 
contribution to the efficiency of the Army 
than is generally appreciated. Superiority 
for the United States in this field must be 
maintained just as superiority must be main- 
tained in tanks, planes, and automatic 
weapons. Research in textiles, clothing, 
footwear, and individual equipment must 
figure large in our plans for the future. 

We are interested today in the future— 
not in the past—but a brief summary of our 
experience during the last 4 years may make 
some contribution to our thinking for the 
years ahead. 


EXISTING EQUIPMENT INADEQUATE 


Four years ago we came face to face with 
the problem of completely reequipping the 
Army. It has been said too often that the 
Army started this war with the equipment 
with which it had ended World WarI. Actu- 
ally, the situation was much worse. Many 
items which had been developed as the result 
of field experience in the mud and rain of 
northern France in 1917 and 1918 were “mod- 
ified” in peacetime to be more suitable for 
the garrison life at Fort Benning, Ga., or Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Even after the outbreak of the war the 
importance of immediately improving exist- 
ing equipment was not recognized by many. 
There were far too many offhand statements 
about how rugged the American soldier was, 
how he could get along in winter with only 
one blanket and without food other than 
corned beef and black coffee. These latter 
statements I have not invented; they were 
actually made by important and influential 
persons. It can easily be appreciated that 
from such leadership it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to get help, difficult to obtain 
funds and the personnel necessary if we were 
to move ahead. 

Furthermore, many of the items which are 
procured by the Quartermaster Corps are of 
commercial types. In peacetime research 
had to be carried out on ordnance material 
because there were no commercial items 
available. On the other hand, it was felt by 
many that the Quartermaster Corps could 
and would accept standard commercial de- 
signs and items without difficulty. No single 
point of view has perhaps done the Army 
more harm than this one. There are ex- 
tremely few commercial items which are 
suitable for military use. The demands 
which the Army places upon equipment are 
such that the use of commercial items results 
in lower efficiency, higher casualties, and, in- 
cidentally, higher costs. 

The inadequacies of existing equipment 
and the dangers implicit in its use were 
brought-out at once in the snow and mud of 
supposedly subtropical north Africa and in 
the early campaigns in the Aleutians. Un- 
fortunately, even when the inadequacies of 
this equipment had been: recognized no im- 
mediate solution was possible because there 
was nowhere available the background of 
knowledge necessary to improve it—knowl- 
edge both of the conditions of climate, ter- 
rain, and the use to which items were to be 
subjected in the field, and of the suitability 
for military use of products for which pro- 
duction capacity and know-how existed in 
industry. As a temporary expedient, the 
Quartermaster Corps did the only thing it 
could do. There was brought together in 
Washington a nucleus of technical and pro- 
duction personnel from industry, together 
with men with long experience in living out- 
of-doors under difficult conditions—moun- 


taineers and explorers of the type of Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefanson, Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
Maj. Paul Siple, and many others. Equip- 
ment was immediately redesigned, the new 
designs based on the best judgment of these 
men and tempered by industry’s experience 
wherever it was applicable. It is a tribute 
to all those who participated in this program 
that very few subsequent changes had to be 
made in the over-all direction of the re- 
search. Inevitably, however, the results 
were, in many cases, far from the ultimate 
goal. Often, new items of equipment were 
found to be necessary as the war progressed. 
And we were still confronted with the prob- 
lem of building an organization to correct 
the existing situation and to establish re- 
search on a more sound basis. In this pro- 
gram we had the strong backing of the Quar- 
termaster General, who, with great fore- 
sight, recognized the problem at hand and 
did everything in his power to see that a 
prompt solution was reached. 


INDUSTRY'S ROLE IN MILITARY TEXTILES 


In order to insure an adequate research 
organization, the prime requirement was for 
men with sound technical judgment and 
experience who could deal effectively with 
industry and evaluate the suitability for 
military use of the items developed by in- 
dustry. We encountered difficulties, unfor- 
tunately, in obtaining such personnel. The 
only source of them was industry, because, 
contrary to the popular conception, men in 
the Army who had adequate technical or 
executive ability were far too few for the 
jobs which had to be filled. Companies were 
reluctant to deprive themselves of techni- 
cal personnel, an attitude which, while un- 
derstandable, was, in many instances, short- 
sighted; for, to the extent to which specifi- 
cations were not correctly stated, the extent 
to which designs were changed more often 
than necessary, the extent to which specifi- 
cations and production schedules did not 
take into account the facilities, equipment, 
and know-how of industry, headaches of cor- 
responding severity were in store for those 
same companies. 

Industry was also impatient at times, or 
disturbed, by frequent changes in specifica- 
tions and numerical requirements. These 
changes were necessary. We do not like to 
make changes; neither does industry; but 
there is no one, I am sure, who will say that 
changes should not be made if there is any 
possibility that, by changing, the number of 
casualties could be even slightly reduced. 
Had we been better prepared for war, 
changes would have been less frequent. But 
because we were unprepared and were forced 
many times to make hurried decisions, it 
was inevitable that changes should be fre- 
quent. 

Similarly, changes in requirements were 
inevitable. We could not know what opera- 
tions were being planned. Even the Gen- 
eral Staff could not foresee the future with 
sufficient accuracy to provide stable require- 
ments and, if you remember that a lag in 
manufacturing time ranging from 3 months 
to a year must be taken into consideration, 
the numerous peaks in our demands upon 
industry were inevitable. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that the need 
for Quartermaster equipment varies, de- 
pending upon the season of the year—a 
rifle can be used winter or summer; woolen 
underwear and shoepacs are strictly winter 
items. Remember, again, that these changes 
were as unwelcome to us as they were to 
industry. 

As the war progressed and as we were able 
to establish more carefully the characteristics 
required for military items, and as our back- 
ground of scientific knowledge became more 
extensive, the situation showed marked 
improvement. This improvement was stim- 


ulated by what to my mind was the most 
important single development in this field— 
that is, the establishment by the Chief of 
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Staff of a new Development Division of the 
War Department. That organization, for 
the first time, recognized the fact that 
scientific, technical knowledge was on a par 
with tactics and strategy and gave to exist. 
ing programs an impetus without which 
many of our accomplishments would have 
been impossible. Maj. Gen. Stephen Henry, 
the original. director of the new Develop. 
ment Division, was the first man who came 
to us saying, “What can I do to help you? 
We must have more adequate and better 
equipment,” instead of saying, “You can't 
do that!” We were equally fortunate in 
General Henry’s successor, Gen. William A. 
Borden, under whose direction and inte}]j- 
gent interest the program was still further 
expanded. 

Despite the many difficulties which ap- 
peared as the war progressed, the Quarter- 
master Corps followed its original plan of 
calling upon industry whenever possible, do- 
ing independent research itself only when 
facilities and know-how did not exist in in- 
dustry or other research facilities outside the 
Army. It may truthfully be said, therefore, 
that the accomplishments of our research 
program are the accomplishments of indus- 
try and of its allied research facilities. In 
the conduct of this program the Quarter- 
master Corps-National Academy of Science 
Committee has been of invaluable assistance. 
In the formulation of research programs we 
have also leaned heavily upon the members 
of the Quartermaster Corps Advisory Board. 
Formed in 1942 and expanded since that time, 
it today includes 230 men, leaders in the va- 
rious fields of science and industry of impor- 
tance to the Quartermaster Corps. This or- 
ganization has made an outstanding contri- 
bution toward providing proper equipment 
for the Army. 


SUCCESS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The results obtained from the various re- 
search projects have been most gratifying. 
The Quartermaster Corps has taken great 
pride in the many unsolicited letters which 
have been received from officers and enlisted 
personnel in all theaters of operation, ex- 
pressing their appreciation for the job which 
has been done in providing improved cloth- 
ing and equipment for the Army. Such com- 
ments as that received from the late Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner—‘For the first time 
in all my service I have seen soldiers take the 
field comfortably and sensibly equipped. It 
is a great pleasure to feel that we are so 
splendidly served”—reflects a condition for 
which the clothing and textile industries are 
certainly in part responsible. It would be 
pleasant to be able to sit back, accepting 
these many words of praise which have been 
received and consider the job to be com- 
pleted. But we must be realistic and we 
must recognize the fact that the unpre- 
paredness which existed at the beginning of 
the war and which resulted in an untold 
number of casualties can and will reoccur 
unless we learn from the past and insure the 
continuation of the research program. So- 
berly we should ask ourselves, “Will the 
United States in another war be able to over- 
come the same initial handicap in its war 
potential?” Or more specifically, “Can we 
afford to risk the future on the possibility 
that the answer to the above question would 
be “Yes’?” In this connection we might quote 
again from the Biennial Report of the Chief 
of Staff: 

“Twice in recent history the factories and 
farms and people of the United States have 
foiled aggressor nations; conspirators against 
the peace would not give us a third oppor- 
tunity. © ¢ © 

“They [American cities and industries] 
escaped destructive bombardment in the 
Second World War, They would not in a 
third. © ° °¢ 

“The peacetime army must not only be 
prepared for immediate mobilization of an 











tive war army, but it must have in re- 
the weapons needed for the first 
months of the fighting and clear-cut plans 
+» immediately producing the tremendous 


effec 
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ndditi ynal quantities of material necessary 
in total war. We must never face a great 
national crisis with ammunition lacking to 
serve our guns, few guns to fire, and no de- 






ive procedures for procuring vital arms in 
ent quantities. 

1e necessity for continuous research 
into the military ramifications of man’s 
ecientific advance is now clear to all and it 
id not be too difficult to obtain the nec- 
ry appropriations for this purpose during 
peacetime. There is, however, always much 
reluctance to expenditure of funds for im- 
yrovement of war-making instruments, par- 
ticularly where there is no peacetime useful- 
ness in the product.” 

There can be only one answer to the ques- 
tions set forth above. There must be worked 
out the means by which industry can in the 
peacetime years ahead contribute to the 
Quartermaster research program to the ex- 
tent necessary to maintain the broad supe- 
riority of American clothing, rations, and 
individual equipment. The question for in- 
dustry to answer cannot he: “Should we par- 
ticipate in the program?” It must be: “How 
can we best contribute?” 

At this point one more thought might be 
added: It has often been said that it is easy 
to do research for the Army because there 
are no limitations on how much can be spent. 
i want to point out that our research pro- 
gram saved many times over the expenditure 
made. The development of a _ shrink-re- 
sistant treatment for socks, which you have 
heard described here today, saved the Army 
more in 1 month than our entire research 
budget for 1 year. Similar savings could be 
cited for innumerable other projects. 


NEED FOR PEACETIME RESEARCH 


Recognizing the need for continuing re- 
search in peacetime, the Quartermaster 
Corps has already given considerable thought 
to means of facilitating the cooperation be- 
tween industry and the Army, which will, 
of necessity, be required. Certain changes 
which during the war were not possible can 
and will be made now that it is over. As 
you know, the research activities of the Quar- 
termaster Corps have been highly decentral- 
ized. We have had laboratories and research 
personnel in Boston, Lawrence, Chicago, Jef- 
fersonville, Jersey City, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. In many instances, confusion 
has developed in this or that program, and 
it is my feeling that you, as research per- 
sonnel, have been remarkably patient in bear- 
ing with us while some of the resulting prob- 
lems were worked out. To overcome this 
condition but, above all, to provide for more 
eficient use of personnel and facilities, it is 
the plan of the Quartermaster Corps to con- 
solidate at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 

| all of the research activities of the 
Corps other than those pertaining to sub- 
sistence, packing, packaging, and processing. 
hese will remain in Chicago, where they 
ire located today. The intention is to de- 

) an outstanding technical organization 

Philadelphia. This activity will require 
technical and military personnel so that field 
reports can be correctly evaluated, the re- 

‘ch programs will be well laid out and 
executed, and the results can be accurately 
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measured as to their suitability for military 
use, 

It is our plan to put much more emphasis 
upon tundamental research than it has been 
possible to do during the war, when finding 


mmediate answers to many problems of end- 
item design required the greatest percentage 
of the time and effort of available personnel, 
he physiological research conducted dur- 
ing the war at the Climatic Research Labora- 
tory at Lawrence, Mass., and by various uni- 
versities under research contracts will be 
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greatly expanded. You have already been 
told the extent to which it is planned to carry 
out fundamental research in the field of 
textiles. 

Philadelphia was chosen as the location 
for this research center because of its prox- 
imity to the many industries serving the 
Quartermaster Corps and its proximity to re- 
search laboratories in universities and in in- 
dustry. Close by there are mountains and 
the ocean is not far distant, which permits 
the testing of equipment under conditions 
approximating those to be expected in com- 
bat operations. 

Again, such an organization can obtain 
maximum usefulness only if it has the strong 
and continued backing of the research or- 
ganizations which have contributed to this 
program in time of war. 

We plan to maintain our testing activities 
at Camp Lee. In addition, we expect to use 
facilities in Alaska, in Panama, and in other 
locations for testing activities where special 
conditions of climate or terrain are required. 

The Quartermaster General of the German 
army made the statement in the course of 
questioning that American research and de- 
velopment on Quartermaster equipment had 
progressed as far in the 3 years of this war as 
had the Germans’ in the 15 years during 
which they had prepared for the world con- 
flict. Until the defeat of Japan we all felt 
very proud of the equipment which had been 
provided for the American Army. But now 
that VJ-day has passed, we realize that little 
of the present Quartermaster Corps equin- 
ment will be applicable to a future war. We 
cannot relax our efforts. We must give men 
lighter clothing and lighter equipment. For 
every ounce of weight we can take off a man’s 
feet, we can put 4 ounces on his back in the 
form of more ammunition or better protec- 
tion. Most of the products for which the 
Quartermaster Corps is responsible were not 
constructed according to engineering princi- 
ples which have been recognized for genera- 
tions. In clothing, for example, we have 
failed to recognize the points of strain and 
to offset them by the use of more material 
or different constructions. We carefully 
made clothing water-repellent, we develop 
fabrics specifically to resist water, and then 
we use conventional stitching of the seams, 
which puts thousands of holes in a garment. 
These are only a few factors which must be 
investigated. We can repeat that there is 
little of the present Quartermaster Corps 
equipment which will be satisfactory in the 
years to come. 

If you accept the premise, as I think you 
must, that industry has a tremendous stake 
in the continuation of a sound program of 
research for the Army, it follows that indus- 
try itself must contribute freely and that its 
leaders should consider themselves to be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that all avenues of 
research of potential value to the Army are 
being explored. The role of industry must 
be active—not passive. You are the trustees 
of Army research—its future is in your hands. 
In effect, the Army in its research activities 
should act largely as the liaison between the 
requirements of troops in the field and your 
scientific thinking. 

Personnel will continue to be a most serious 
problem, and, again, one which cannot be 
solved without your help. You will have to 
recognize that a relatively small number of 
capable men will have to be available to the 
Army for this program. You should not 
think that such a program involves a loss 
for industry in the long run. The men 
who have been leaving the Research and De- 
velopment Branch have almost all gone back 
to substantially better jobs than they had 
before the war. It has been apparent that 
industry feels that the training which these 
men have received has contributed to their 
ability and judgment—in short, it has made 
them better able to fill important positions 
in industry. Insofar as possible, we are plac- 
ing as many research contracts as we can in 
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order to make efficient use of present scien- 
tific personnel. In the more important 
fields, committees have been formed, with 
industry's cooperation, to plan and guide our 
activities. In the field of textiles a number 
of such committees have been appointed. 
Their contribution has already been substan- 
tial; it must continue to be so in the years 
ahead. 

During the last 4 years the contribution of 
American industry to the over-all war effort 
has been a striking measure of its patriotism 
and of its sense of responsibility to the men 
and women of this country. On the other 
hand, no one, I am sure, would deny that this 
attitude is supported by a clear appreciation 
of the stake that industry has in the future 
of this country and in a world political and 
economic structure which will leave us strong 
and free from foreign domination. The phil- 
csophy with respect to military research em- 
bodied in such statements as “We will get 
around to that some day,” or, “The other fel- 
low can work out that problem,” can lead us 
into unpreparedness as surely and as rapidly 
as it has led us in the past. Only by a sound 
research program, utilizing the best scientific 
and technical personnel available in the 
country, can we avoid a repetition of the 
tragedy which took place between the two 
World Wars. We must review this problem 
cold-bloodedly, with great realism. At all 
times we must keep in mind the dangers in- 
volved, which are so aptly stated by General 
Marshall in his biennial report to the Scc- 
retary of War: 

“We finish each bloody war with a feeling 
of acute revulsion against th’: savage form 
of human behavior, and yet on each occasion 
we confuse military preparedness with the 
causes of war and then drift almost deliber- 
ately into another catastrophe. This error of 
judgment was defined long ago by Washing- 
ton. He proposed to endow this Nation at the 
outset with a policy which should have been 
reasonable guaranty of our security for cen- 
turies. The cost of refusing his guidance is 
recorded in the sacrifice of life and in the ac- 
cumulation of mountainous debts. We have 
continued impractical. We have ignored 
the hard realisties of work affairs. We have 
been purely idealistic.” 





Hon. John Taber, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to say a few words about my 
chairman, JoHN TaBeEr, of New York. 

JOHN TASER is one of the real leaders, 
not only of the House, but of the entire 
Republican Party. No man has had a 
bigger task in the last several years, in 
his capacity as ranking member, and 
now chairman, of the Appropriations 
Committee. All of us fully realize the 
importance of his cutstanding work in 
handling the appropriations for the Fed- 
eral Government, and in Keeping con- 
stant watch to do away with unnecessary 
Government spending. We ail admire 
him for his honesty, his fine judgment, 
and his untiring efforts. The people of 
his district are indeed fortunate to have 
aman of JOHN TABER’s caliber and stature 
as their representative. He is not only 
a credit to them, but to the Nation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
June 19. 

It appears that the Marshall plan for 
the relief of Europe is going to take its 
place along with other carnivals of waste 
much sooner than its opponents con- 
templated. 

The editorial follows: 

FROM ERP TO WPA 

Ever since the kickoff of the Marshall plan, 
or European recovery program a year ago, 
we've been callously expressing grave doubts 
about the success of this project to boost 
western Europe back to its feet with 17 
billions’ worth of United States aid. 

Now, if the Wall Street Journal can be 
believed (and it virtually always can), these 
doubts are coming gruesomely true—and 
this before the ERP has begun really to 
roll. 

The well-known financial paper’s Wash- 
ington bureau reported yesterday that the 
ERP is already turning, subtly but surely, 
into a WPA. The WPA, you probably re- 
member, was the giant leaf-raking and boon- 
dogegling scheme conceived by President 
Rooseveit and administered by Harry L. (tax 
and tax, spend and spend, elect and elect) 
Hopkins. 

Secretary of State Marshall started out by 
saying that the ERP must help the war- 
stricken Europeans to help themselves. 
There was much tough talk a while back 
about how the United States must insist on 
European currency reforms, lower tariff bar- 
riers, etc., as the price of its food, clothes, 


machinery, fertilizer, and other forms of aid. 


Some of this talk came from Paul G. Hoff- 
man himself, and it helped to get him the 
job of ERP Administrator, 

Now, it comes out, various European poli- 
ticians are saying that they must be allowed 
to spend our wealth as they see fit; that for 
us to require them to get businesslike and 
drop some of their Marxist share-the-poverty 
devices would be an insulting interference 
with their sacred sovereignty by Uncle Sam. 

Too many of the boys are forgetting prom- 
ises to use our help as economically as pos- 
sible, and are upping requests for money and 
goods all along the line. 

And Mr. Hoffman is having trouble induc- 
ing hard-headed and experienced business- 
men to take key jobs in the ERP machine. 
A number of those whom he has approached 
have refused to touch the project with a 10- 
foot pole. As a result, he is under increas- 
ing pressure to take on a horde of leftovers 
from the UNRRA and lend-lease carnivals of 
waste—the kind of fellows and girls who did 
s0 much to fatten up Pal Joey Stalin’s war 
potential and siphoned enough stuff to Bol- 
shevik Tito to enable him to build the Yugo- 
slay army to the unjustified strength of 
800,000. 

That’s the ERP picture as of now, accord- 
ing to a report which we consider reliable. 
We're curious to know whether Mr. Hoffman, 
with the best will in the world, can reverse 
this trend. If he can’t we're curious to 


know how long it will be before western 
Europe is on a straight, undisguised WPA 
dole, leaning on its shovels, and cursing Uncle 
Sam for not putting out dough in greater and 
greater amounts every month. 
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The Next Conscription Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as the militarists have adopted 
the Prussian conscription system, only 
more drastic than any foreign system, 
what is the next step to further fasten 
peacetime military enslavement upon 
our youth? Already the militarists are 
planning the next move. Now the prop- 
aganda is in the making for compulsory 
peacetime military service for the young 
women of the Nation. This proposal will 
be urged as “necessary for world peace 
and the security of our Republic.” 

I am submitting a list of questions to 
the parents of the potential female 
trainees, the answers to which may be 
revealing to the authors of the proposed 
female conscription legislation. There 
are some questions too delicate to pro- 
pound, but the parents should have an 
opportunity to speak on all phases of this 
all-important change in their domestic 
life. For the present an answer from the 
home folk to each of the 48 questions 
herein submitted will be helpful to the 
legislators who have to act upon these 
military proposals: 

COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILITARY SERVICE, 
FEMALE TRAINEES—INTERROGATORY 

1. What would be the average annual 
number of females called upon for training? 

2. What would be the probable annual 
number of rejections? 

3. What would be the size of each annual 
class of trainees? 

4. Would standards of mental and physical 
requirements be as high as in the Regular 
Army and Navy Establishments, or would 
substandards for training be adopted? 

5. What would be the character of service 
for which female trainees would be trained? 

6. Would there be any color lines or segre- 
gation into racial units? 

7. If so, what would be the social and moral 
effect on those so segregated? 

8. If not, what would be the social and 
moral effect on white trainees, especially from 
sections of the Nation in which color lines 
are traditionally observed? 

9. How many commissioned officers would 
be required as a standing class of instruc- 
tors to train the females each year? 

10. How many noncommissioned officers 
would be required as a standing class of 
instructors to train the females each year? 

11, How many privates would be required 
as a standing army to aid in training each 
annual class of female trainees? 

12. Would the same commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers who train the male 
trainees be available to train the female 
trainees, or would there have to be a separate 
class of commissioned and noncommissioned 
Officers? 

13. Would these permanent classes of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers give 
rise to a military caste in this country? 

14. Has compulsory military training or 
service in other countries given rise to such 
& military caste? 

15. Would a military caste be dangerous. to 
American free institutions and traditions? 

16. Would female trainees be taken from 
their schools for a year and sent away to 


barracks or training areas distant from their 
homes? 

17. If young women were withdrawn from 
their school work a year, what would be the 
effect on their school work and training? 

18. Would this service be compulsory milj- 
tary service, or compulsory military training? 

19. Would this compulsory service violate 
constitutional provisions against involuntary 
servitude? 

20. What are the points of difference be- 
tween compulsory military service and com- 
pulsory military training for females? 

21. In either case would female trainees 
receive training other than strictly military 
training? . 

22. Should female trainees be subject to 
service with regular troops abroad? 

23. Would female trainees be subject to 
active military service in police regiments 
outside their own country? 

24. What pay would female trainees re- 
ceive for their period of training? 

25. Would females be trained as a part of 
the National Guard under control of State 
Governors, or as a part of the United States 
armed services under control of the Federal 
Government? 

26. What would be the period for which 
female trainees would be liable to call for 
military service? 

27. What would be the effect of this lia- 
bility to call on the business, professions, and 
homes of the Nation? 

28. What would be the effect on American 
womanhood? 

29. What would be the period of train- 
ing? 

30. Would a year’s training be adequate t 
train females for some of the more technical 
work they would be called upon to perform? 

31. Would training courses for females 
closely simulate actual modern battle con- 
ditions? 

32. If so, would such training tend to 
brutalize young women, break down moral 
inhibitions, and produce a generation loose 
in morals? 

33. Would female trainees be called back 
at later periods for refresher training? 

34. If so, how long after the first training 
period is ended? 

35. What effect would this have on busi- 
ness, the professions, and the homes of the 
Nation? 

36. What pensions or other benefits would 
female trainees injured in training receive? 
Would such benefits be comparabie to bene- 
fits paid regular members of the armed 
Services injured in battle? 

37. What would the cost of such a train- 
ing program be to the Federal Government? 

38. If we are to have a durable peace, 
what would be the need for such compul- 
sory military service? 

39. What nations, now that this war is 
ended, will be our potential enemies of the 
future? 

40. If a durable peace is not in prospect, 
how could the United States have an adequate 
defense without such compulsory military 
service or training on the part of both men 
and women? 

41. If a durable peace is not in prospect, 
would a year’s training period be sufficient 
adequately to train American female youth 
for war services? 

42. Would the rapid advances in military 
machines, weapons, and munitions render 
such training rapidly obsolete unless female 
trainees were frequently called back for re- 
fresher training? 

43. Will it be possible to achieve a peace 
so certain and lasting that the Nation would 
not need a national defense adequate to 
meet another sudden war? 

44. Will the United States be likely to 
have as much time in any future war to 
train females for military service as we had 
in the first and present World Wars? 











45. If not, then is compulsory military 
training for females imperative to our 
naticenal defense? 

46. What other countries, if any, have had 
compuisory military service for females? 

47. What has been their experience with 
regard to the problems outlined in the fore- 
ing questions? 

48. What would be the effect of such a 
rocram upon the trend of the Nation 
oward militarism? 





The Displaced-Persons Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
June 19, 1948: 


A SHAMEFUL DP BILL 


Eighteen months ago a humanitarian drive, 
worthy of the best traditions of this country, 
was begun to save some of the lives of 
850,000 men, women, and children in the 
displaced persons camps of Europe. With 
sweeping support of Americans in every walk 
of life and of civic, Government, labor, and 
religious groups, the Stratton bill emerged, 
symbolizing the highest principles as a basis 
for taking a fair share of the DP’s—400,000 
over a 4-year period on the concept of justice 
for each group of DP’s. 

That bill died in committee, and two bills 
subsequently took the Stratton bill’s place. 
In the House, a more moderate bill, but 
nevertheless humane, was sponsored by 
Representative FRANK FELLOws, to admit 
200,000 DP’s over a 2-year period. In the 
Senate a bill written by Senators REVERCOMB 
and WILEY was the antithesis of humani- 
tarianism and deliberately sought to scuttle 
every high concept of either of the House 
bills. It cruelly favored one DP group above 
another, injected the religious issue, and be- 
cause of its unworkable administrative pro- 
visions was a bill of exclusion rather than 
admission of DP’s. 

This week has brought a shameful victory 
for this latter school of bigotry. A joint con- 
ference committee approved virtually every 
narrow concept of the Senate measure and 
the House yesterday endorsed the conference 
report. 

t is to their honor that four of the Senate- 
House conferees refused to sign the bill— 
Senators FERGUSON and KILGORE, and Repre- 
sentatives Boccs and CELLER. This DP bill’s 
main provisions are these: 205,000 DP's shall 
be permitted to enter over the next 2-year 
period, including 3,000 war orphans; 40 per- 
cent of admissions shall be allotted to DP 
nationals of the Baltic states and Poland 
east of the Curzon line; 30 percent of ad- 
missions shall go to farmers, discriminating 
gainst other skills; those not in the camps 
by December 22, 1945, are not eligible for 
admissions, discriminating against the bulk 
of Jewish DP’s, who suffered the most cruelly 
during the war. Even the Volks Deutsche are 
given a boost—permitting these persons of 
German ethnic origin, many of whom had 
Strong Nazi ties, to compete for regular quota 
numbers with bona fide DP’s. 

This is a sad conclusion. There is also no 
assurance that the 100,000 proposed for the 
first year’s admissions will come into the 
country, because of the bill’s unworkability. 
Perhaps most significant, this triumph for 
the Revercomb group holds disturbing por- 
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tents for the future. Good bills have gone 
down the drain; a bad bill and a bad 
precedent bode ill for democracy, which finds 
discrimination on its books repugnant. 





Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, in casting 
my vote in favor of the amendment to 
the Railroad Retirement Act I rejoice 
with that great host of loyal Americans, 
our faithful railroad employees, that this 
great forward step to improve the re- 
tirement provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act has at last been made pos- 
sible. It has been too long coming. 

At this time I wish to pay my respects 
to that distinguished Representative and 
our beloved colleague, Hon. RosBeErt 
Crosser, of Ohio, for the grand part he 
has played through the years in cham- 
pioning the cause of our railroad em- 
ployees. I want him to know that I shall 
stand by his side as we face the coming 
months and years in protecting and ex- 
tending the great benefits of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

The amendment we approve today is 
included in H. R. 6766. It has passed 
both Houses of Congress. It is now the 
law of the land. 

The Crosser amendment to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which became 
effective July 1, 1947, provided sick bene- 
fits for railroad workers at rates 
comparable to those paid during unem- 
ployment, the scale of which was also 
increased. This legislation provided 
railroad workers with the most complete 
and unified plan of benefits existent in 
the United States up to the present time. 
Rates are computed according to a 
schedule of the worker’s earnings during 
the base year and annual benefits cover- 
ing either sickness or unemployment are 
payable for a maximum of 130 days dur- 
ing any calendar year. 

Four changes are made by H. R. 6766, 
none of which in any way limit the bene- 
fits to railroad workers described above. 
First, this amendment will increase all 
pensions and annuities to retired work- 
ers and to those who retire in the future, 
by a flat 20 percent. We all know that 
the increase in the cost of living during 
the past few years has hit those on fixed 


incomes the hardest. This increase 
during the Eightieth Congress has 
amounted to over 10 percent. Between 


1939 and 1947 the cost of living increased 
over 60 percent. For retired workers, 
therefore, this bill to increase the retire- 
ment benefits will represent only partial 
alleviation of the soaring cost of living, 
but it is essential that the Congress 
provide at least this increase. The in- 
creased annuity will begin in the month 
— the month of enactment of the 
ill. 

Second, H. R. 6766 provides a guar- 
anty that for an employee dying on and 
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after January 1, 1947, if benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act paid to him 
and to others with respect to his death 
do not equal the total of the taxes he had 
paid into the railroad retirement 
tem, plus a slight amount in lieu of in- 
terest, the difference should be paid to 
his survivors or beneficiaries. This por- 
tion of the bill reestablishes the provi- 
sion for lump-sum benefit payments 
which was in effect before the act was 
amended in 1946. It will guarantee on 
an optional basis to every employee who 
has contributed to the fund that an 
amount equal to his contribution, plus a 
small amount for interest, minus bene- 
fits which he has received, will be paid 
to someone. 

Finally, this bill provides for a reduc- 
tion in the contribution rate paid by 
employers for the maintenance of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
The present rate is 3 percent, but this 
will be reduced on a graduated scale so 
long as an ample balance is maintained 
in the fund. The soundness of the rail- 
road retirement fund will be preserved 
since the rate of contributions to the 
fund will be increased by one-half per- 
cent for each $50,000,000 by which the 
balance in the account on September 30 
of any year is less than $450,000,000, and 
to graduate back to 3 percent when such 
balance is less than $250,000,000. 

As outlined above the three major pur- 
poses of the bill are: (1) It increases 
the amount of annuities by 20 percent: 
(2) it restores on an optional basis the 
provision for lump-sum death-benefit 
payments; (3) it reduces the employers’ 
contribution, but maintains the stability 
of the railroad retirement fund. 

This legislation has received the sup- 
port of both the employers and the rail- 
way workers. While both groups have 
modified their position this legislation 
provides the best answer to conflicting 
interests. I am especially glad that it 
has received the support of Congress be- 
cause it provides an increase in pension 
benefits to workers sorely pressed by the 
increase in the cost of living. These peo- 
ple, many of whom live in small com- 
munities throughout our land, deserve 
consideration because they have con- 
tributed so much to the successful oper- 
ation of our railway system throughout 
the years. Whocan imagine the growth 
and industrialization of our continent, 
the expansion of cities and markets, 
without the network of raiiroads which 
link together our Nation? And who be- 
lieves that this would have been possible 
had it not been for devotion and energy 
on the part of our railroad workers? 
While no retirement system can entirely 
foreshadow the changing conditions 
which occur, it is important that in s 
measure we compensate these employees 
for the loss of income which the change 
in the cost of living represents to them, 
Because this legislation does just that, 
and because it provides a means of re- 
ducing the burden of contributions made 
by the railroads to the fund set it for 
retirement purposes, while in nowise 
endangering the continued stability of 
that fund for workers in the future who 
will come under its provisions, I have 
supported it. 


SYS- 
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The Diamond Jubilee of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me by the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, I am privileged to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of a resolution that has been sent to me 
by the Honorable Joseph P. Rostenkow- 
ski, one of Chicago’s and Illinois’ lead- 
ing citizens. Mr. Rostenkowski is a 
member of the Chicago City Council and 
was responsible for the introduction of 
the resolution commemorating the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Union of America before 
that distinguished body. The council 
approved the resolution, ordered it en- 
grossed, and spread it on the official rec- 
ords of that council. 

Mr. Speaker, the Polish Roman Cath- 
olic Union of America has contributed 
much to the welfare of its members and 
has distinguished itself in the fields of 
culture, economics, and humanity. It 
has ever been loyal to the ideals of our 
great country and it has worked unstint- 
ingly and courageously through its mem- 
bership in its behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I express the 
feeling of the House of Representatives 
and the Congress of the United States 
when I extend to the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America our best 
wishes and our high respect on the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of this great 
and outstanding fraternal organization. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
of America, a national fraternal organization, 
maintains its home office in Chicago for the 
past 75 and became prominently a 
part of Chicago; and 

Whereas the union that has contributed 
50 much to the economic, cultural, and hu- 
manitarian progress of our country deserves 
the respect and good wishes of every Ameri- 
can; and 

Whereas the union has always been a 
strong advocate of the youth movement em- 
bodying sports and culture for boys and of 
the daughters of the union for girls, and has 
established youth camps throughout the 
country, where obligations of citizenship are 
taught and health-building activities carried 
out; and 

Whereas in its broad spirit of tolerance, re- 
ligion, and civic life, the Polish Roman Cath- 
olic Union of America has been of inestima- 
ble service to all our people and to this great 
democracy, whose ideals the union so truly 
reficcts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Chicago 
acknowledge the diamond anniversary of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
now being observed throughout the United 
States in cities where the union maintains 
its societies; and be it further 

Resolved, That the City Council of Chicago 
consider this a most appropriate occasion to 
acknowledge the generous and zealous con- 
tribution of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union to the progress of Chicago; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the City Council of Chicago 
in assembly this llth day of June 1948, ex- 


years 


tend the felicitations of the city of Chicago 
to the Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America on the Chicago observance of their 
diamond anniversary; and be it further 
Resolved, That a suitably ornamented and 
engrossed scroll embodying this resolution be 
designed, executed, and presented to the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union as a testi- 
monial of the official congratulations and ap- 
preciation of the City Council of Chicago. 





Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I voted for the Wolcott housing bill, the 
cost of which is estimated to be about 
$20,000,000, as against the estimated cost 
for the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. In 
addition to the excessive cost, my ob- 
jections to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
have been well and forcefully stated by 
Willford I. King, an outstanding econo- 
mist of New York, as follows: 


It provides for more than $7,000,000,000 
to put Government into housing perma- 
nently, in addition to the appalling sum of 
$20,000,000,000 loans or subsidies already 
made. 

The public-housing brigades and propa- 
gandists misrepresent the facts and confuse 
the people. Our investigations show that 
Government housing never goes to the really 
poor, and it has never cleared slums. 

Public housing, by offering exemptions 
from taxation, induces purchase of Govern- 
ment certificates of participation in Govern- 
ment housing and makes possible credit for 
private building in competition. It destroys 
free economy which in the United States has 
provided housing unparalleled elsewhere in 
the world. It overburdens the general tax- 
payers, exempts capital from taxation, and 
grants low rents to political party workers 
and voters to keep corrupt Government in 
power. It makes immediate the prospect of 
a@ million or more votes that will be cast, 
and in some districts 100 percent, for the 
local political party that builds the houses, 
whether that party is Republican or Demo- 
cratic. It violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Government treating all citizens 
alike and sets up a mechanism of political 
favoritism. 

Socializing activity in housing, by sup- 
pressing private initiative, causes scarcity. 
That has already proved disastrous in every 
socialized country in Europe. It can be 
stopped here only by the most vigorous lead- 
ership of those who want to save our form 
of government. To rush to enactment in 
the closing days of Congress such vote- 
buying, politically motivated legislation is 
a perversion of the functions of Congress. 





The Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the ‘following article by 
Ingrid Jewell, from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette: 


Tart-MARTIN FEUD PERILS HovsInc Bui— 
OHIOAN AND SPEAKER COLLIDE ON Pay Raisz, 
Alp TO EDUCATION 


(By Ingrid Jewell) 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—The friction be. 
tween Senator Ropert A. Tart, Republican, 
Ohio, and Speaker JoSEPH MarrTIN, Republi- 
can, Massachusetts, is beginning to produce 
fire. 

Senator Tarr is quietly furious because 
Speaker Martin is cutting the heart cut of 
his housing bill. 

And Speaker Martin is wrathful because 
the Senator is crowding the House leadership 
into a corner where it looks bad to the lib- 
erals, not only on the housing question, but 
also on pay raise legislation and Federal aids 
to education. 

HOUSING BILL IN DANGER 

On the pay-raise question, the Speaker is 
committed to support raises for postal em- 
ployees but not other Federal employees; 
Senator Tart has said all Federal employees 
should get a raise. 

And on Federal aid to education, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill, authored by Senator 
TaFT, only to have the House leadership pre- 
vent a vote on the companion House bill 
in the Education and Labor Committee. 

This animosity between the Senator and 
the Speaker leads many observers here to 
think no housing bill will be enacted by this 
Congress. The Wolcott version which will 
come up for House consideration probably 
Friday, is considered by the Senator to be 
so poor, it is unlikely he would agree to 
compromise on it. 

And the House leadership has been at such 
pains, such parliamentary intrigue, to make 
the Wolcott bill weak, it is unlikely that 
leadership would ever agree to compromise 
in the direction of the Senate bill. 


VITAL SECTIONS ELIMINATED 


The version of the Wolcott bill now ready 
for presentation to the House not only omits 
the four vital sections on public housing, 
slum elimination, rural housing, and hous- 
ing research, but also contains some sections 
considered bad by the proponents of the 
Taft bill. 

Among these sections are: 

1. That which would require cash pay- 
ments for Government-owned multiple 
dwellings built as war housing, and now to 
be sold to private owners. 

2. That which would permit owners of 
large rental developments built under the 
bill to depreciate them 50 percent in 5 years 
for income-tax purposes. 

The House leadership has barred amend- 
ments to the Wolcott bill. The Members will 
either have to vote it up or down as it stands. 





The Housing Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

THE HOUSING FIASCO 

The Republican leadership in the House 
has resorted to unconscionable procedure in 
denying the American people an adequate 
long-range housing program. 








After a long, bitter struggle, the House 
Banking Committee last week approved legis- 
lation substantially in accord with the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. That measure, already 
passed twice by the Senate, included provi- 
sions for public housing, slum clearance, and 
urban redevelopment. It was a broad ap- 
proach to this country’s greatest domestic 

d. 

But then the Rules Committee, led by 
Chairman Leo S. ALLEN, vetoed the Banking 
Committee’s action by voting 6 to 2 to table 
the legislation. Now Chairman WoLtcottT, of 
the Banking Committee, has come forth with 
ther housing bill, an emasculated docu- 
it eliminating the public housing features 
of the T-E-W bill. It is expected to reach 
the floor under an airtight gag rule. The 
¢ 


nly hope now for a decent housing bill lies 
‘he meager possibility that eventually the 
ate might prevail in a joint conference. 

Perhaps the best way to drive home the real 
nature of the blow the House leadership has 
dealt ill-housed Americans is to state briefly 
what it means to the Pittsburgh district. 

It means, first, that the Pittsburgh Hous- 

Authority’s plans for 7,000 more badly 
eeded low-rent housing units, now on file 
Nashington, are stymied. The needs of 
62.000 families in the district’s lower-rent 
market, like those of thousands of others 
ver the Nation, have been ignored. The 
0 families actively applying for low-rent 
housing here can continue to cool their heels. 
The House action means that work of 
ittsburgh’s new urban redevelopment au- 
hority is severely handicapped. The law cre- 
ting the authority provides quite properly 
hat before a blighted area can be cleared for 
edevelopment, housing provision must be 
ade for persons who will be dislocated. In- 
variably, such areas are tenanted by those in 
the lower-income brackets, whose housing 
needs private industry has been unable to 
meet. The T-E-W bill would make available 
funds for the redevelopment work. 

The T-E-W bill also provided for a subsidy 
to bridge the gap between the cost of acquir- 

land for urban redevelopment and the 

e value of the land after it is cleared. 
Moreover, it encouraged private housing proj- 
ects by guaranteeing returns to large-scale 
investors like insurance companies. 

Now these provisions, constituting the real 
backbone of a housing bill, have been knocked 
out by the House leadership. 

Apparently the reactionary MARTIN-HAL- 
LFCK-TABER-ALLEN-WOLCOTT clique in the 
House cares not how many campaign ob- 
stacles it puts in the way of the man its party 
will nominate next week in Philadelphia. 


I 
t 
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There Is Need for Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for Alaska home rule has gone 
on unremittingly for 81 years. The 
gains have been all too small. But in 
the long run the fight will be won. We 
Alaskans know that but we know too that 
certain big business interests would 
rather have it otherwise and have fought 
tooth and nail, on the skirmish line and 
on the battle line, against the desires 
of Alaskans to govern themselves as 
other Americans are allowed to govern 
themselves. 

XCIV—App 
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The newspapers of Alaska which have 
spoken out in support of the people and 
in opposition to these vested interests 
have not been immune from the general 
attack. 

Under the able, progressive editorship 
of William L. Baker, the Ketchikan Alas- 
ka Chronicle has fearlessly espoused the 
people’s cause. Its reward has not come 
in increased revenues because evidence 
accumulates to demonstrate that the ad- 
vertising revenues of the Chronicle have 
suffered by reason of the editorial posi- 
tion which it has taken. In a colloquy 
with me before a subcommittee of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, Mr. Gilbert W. Skinner, dom- 
inant figure in the Alaska shipping in- 
dusty, admitted his companies had 
withdrawn their advertising from the 
Chronicle because of its editorial policy. 
The episode is recounted in a Chronicle 
editorial which is reproduced here: 

THE IRON CURTAIN: IN RUSSIA AND HERE—IN 
YOUR ALASKA 


We have just received a printed copy of 
testimony before the subcommittee of the 
Committee om Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, United States House of Representa- 
tives. The Chronicle is mentioned in sey- 
eral places because of the boycott in adver- 
tising placed on this newspaper by the 
Alaska Steamship Co. and Northland Trans- 
portation Co. 

We think Congress this year should recall 
to mind the wording of the first amendment 
to the United States Constitution. “Con- 
gress shall make no law,” it says, “abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” This 
would mean, by a straight interpretation, 
that Congress can grant no subsidies from 
the Public Treasury to public carriers that 
abridge freedom of the press by refusing to 
let the papers in which they spend the peo- 
ple’s money comment in a critical manner 
on their types or conceptions of service and 
rates. 

Admiral F. A. Zeusler stood in our office 
a few short weeks ago and said he had heard 
criticism in other parts of Alaska about the 
Alaska Steamship Co.'s boycotting this news- 
paper. He wanted to know what it meant 
* * * “Haven't you been getting our spe- 
cial ads?” We replied that we had been get- 
ting those over his signature of an institu- 
tional type—but not all of them—and that 
the daily advertisement of ship schedules 
had been jerked out several months ago at 
a cost in lost revenue of $48 per month. 

“Well, that doesn’t go,” replied the ad- 
miral, “I’ll have our agent reinstate it.” He 
did. But 10 days later word came through 
from Seattle to cancel the advertising again 
and this time the cancellation included both 
the daily ad, which had just been reinstated, 
and the institutional copy which had been 
running fairly regularly in this paper. Mr. 
Zeusler’s efforts at playing fair with the 
press boomeranged in a hurry. We think 
and hope they were sincere and that some- 
one higher than he caused the cancellation. 
The loss in revenue is over $100 a month 
(plus Northland’s $30 to $35), which means 
considerable to us during slack times like 
these. But what profiteth it a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his soul? 
We prefer Lincoln’s version: “Let us have 
faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

The lesson is clear: The steamship com- 
panies Mr. Gilbert Skinner dominates do not 
want the Alaska public to know the full 
facts, to get both sides. He admitted it in 
the hearings referred to above. Here is the 
conversation: 

“Mr. EsrTLetTr (Delegate from Alaska). The 
allegation was made that the Alaska Steam- 
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ship Co. and Northland had withdrawn their 
advertising from the Ketchikan Chronicle 
because they did not approve of the editorial 
policies of that paper. Do you want to make 
any comment on that? 

“Mr. SKINNER. Did you ask me if that was 
true? 

“Mr. BARTLETT. No. I invited you to make 
an observation about that if you cared to. 

“Mr. SKINNER. Yes, sir; that was done 

“Mr. BarTLeTT. The advertising was with- 
drawn? 

“Mr. SKINNER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. It was because of the edi- 
torial policy of the paper? 

“Mr. SKINNER. That is true.” 


The evidence is clear, so the people may 


know the methods the two big operators use 
to tighten their monopoly and b their 
rates. In the dim, dark ages the king gen- 


erally forced the press to obtain a license 
before it could operate. In return f print- 
ing favorable news, the king's print was 
rewarded with all kinds of royal printing 
contracts. He was an agent by special 
pointment. This is apparently the aim for 
the press of Alaska, which must not criticize 
must not defend the people. 

Today's newspaper is protected and 
couraged by the courts and the legislatures 


ap- 


ene- 


to criticize and to advocate constructive 
measures. That is its duty except in Russia 
where there is an iron curtain and in Alaska 
where there is almost an iron curtain. Do the 
people of Alaska want this curtain pulled 
down a little farther in the next 12 months? 


While not denying the right of free 
enterprise to place its advertising where 
it chooses to, the Portland Oregonian 
editorially in commenting on what had 
been done to the Ketchikan Chronicle 
called attention to the fact that the 
steamship lines are being subsidized by 
the Government: 

THE PUBLIC PAYS FOR IT 


The Ketchikan Alaska Chronicle is on firm 
ground in protesting editorially the with- 
drawal from its pages by the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. and the Northland Transportation 
Co. of paid advertising. Gilbert Skinner, the 
Seattle man who heads these firms which 


monopolize the Alaska trade under permit 
from the Maritime Commission, testified 
before a congressional committee that adver- 
tising had been withheld from the Chronicle 
because that newspaper criticized the kind 
and cost of service Alaska receives under the 
monopoly. 


The point is not that free enterprise has 
the right to place its advertising where it 
wishes. It is that the Alaska lines operate 
under Government subsidy, and yet while 
expending public funds attempt to deny the 
right of a newspaper to comment as it thinks 
best on a subject of public interest We 
think the Chronicle is right in stating that 


this boycott—which was a withdrawal of 
sailing schedules and policy advertisements 
previously carried—is an attempt t ridge 
the freedom of the press, as guaranteed in 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The misuse of financial power by a com- 
pany subsisting on the Public Treasury like- 
wise makes more apparent the need to break 
the Alaska shipping monopoly so that com- 
petition may be introduced by ships loading 


in ports other than Seattle. 


Should there be no restraints on a 
business which is operating in part be- 
cause of a subsidy paid for by the tax- 
payer? Apparently not. Apparently 
that subsidy can be employed in many 
diverse ways, as the Chronicle has found 
out to its financial sorrow. 

The Ketchikan Chronicle’s fight 
against odds is related in the editor and 
publisher column, Shop Talk at Thirty, 
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by Robert Hugh Brown. This column 
told of not only the withdrawal of ad- 
vertising of the steamship lines but simi- 
lar action taken by lIccal advertisers 
after he had printed a letter in which 
Mr. James Wooten, president of Alaska 
Airlines, told of threats made against 
him by representatives of the canned 
salmon industry if he continued to testify 
in favor of and to urge statehood for 
Alaska. The Shop Talk at Thirty column 
is reproduced here: 
SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 
(By Robert H. Brown) 
The battle for statehood for Alaska which 
echoes only faintly in the Halls of Congress 


and seems very remote from the corners of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway, is hav- 
ing its repercussions among the few and 
scattered newspapers within Alaska. 
Opponents of statehood, including some 
of the big business interests there, are violent 


in their dislike for the opposition, as who 
might not be, but when it comes to the news- 
papers they use the easiest weapon at hand— 
advertising. 

We get this information from William L. 
Baker, publisher of the Ketchikan Chronicle. 

Last September a subcommittee of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee visited Alaska under the leadership 
of Representative Frep L. Crawrorp and held 
statehood hearings in Anchorage. James 
Wooten, president of Alaska Airlines, whom 
Baker calls a newcomer to Alaska, made a 
statement supporting statehood. Later he 
made an affidavit to the committee, which 
the Chronicle published with Crawrorp’s 
permission, in which it was stated Wooten 
had been warned by nine different cannery- 
men to lay off statehood or he would lose 
their business totaling $400,000 in 1947, 
chiefly transporting cannery personnel to 
outposts. 

Baker tells us that 4 days after publica- 
tion of the letter a cannery owrer who is a 
major stockholder in a department store, 
one of the Chronicle’s largest advertisers, 
was responsible for that store canceling prac- 
tically all of its Christmas business in the 
newspaper. The boycott continues, we are 
told. Other business boycotts have been im- 
posed, Baker says, by traveling salesmen and 
field agents for nationally advertised prod- 
ucts who also place the advertising and are 
unsympathetic to the Chronicle's statehood 
appeals 

Baker, in his editorials, fearlessly quotes 
testimony from the committee hearings to 
the effect that representatives of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. admitted their advertising 
had been withdrawn from the Chronicle be- 
cause of its editorial policies. 

Last year the paper published an 88-page 
statehood edition which has been bovght by 
3,000 school, college, and public libraries. 
Thus was the newspaper's conviction on the 
issue of statehood broadcast. All but one 
newspaper in Alaska distributed the section 
and statehood won 3 to 2 in the referendum, 
Baker states. 

More power to this fighting publisher. Ad- 
vertiser boycotts are not unknown in the 
United States. Usually they are attempted 
the smallest and weakest newspapers. 
And the Chronicle’s loss of revenue must 
hurt. The battle has been won by others 

the } and we hope Baker wins in the 
cause of free editorial expression. 





against 


The letter described was written by Mr. 
Wooten. I know that of my personal 
knowledge. I know, too, that the threat 
of loss of business was not an idle one. 
This year Alaska Airlines is carrying 
no fishermen from Seattle to Bristol Bay, 
a business which increased its gross 


revenues last year by almost half a mil- 


lion dollars. Mr. Wooten and Mr. Ray- 
mond W. Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Alaska Airlines, are to be ap- 
plauded for their courage in resisting 
these threats. They have continued to 
urge statehood despite the huge financial 
losses such a policy has caused for Alaska 
Airlines. They know statehood will 
bring more people and more business to 
Alaska, and they are ready to stick to 
their guns no matter what the cost 
may be. 

The power of money unwisely used is 
a terrific threat to American institutions. 
No better illustration of that could be 
furnished than in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Ketchikan Alaska Chronicle 
and the Alaska Airlines cases. 





Hon. Clarence Cannon, cf Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to say a few words about our 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri, 
CLARENCE CANNON. 

I know of no man who has done more 
for his district in the fields of rural elec- 
trification, support for farm prices, and 
soil conservation. The present high 
level of progress in these undertakings 
is the result of his leadership and hard 
work. Not only the people of his great 
agricultural district benefited by his out- 
standing efforts and good judgment in 
these fields but also all the farm people 
throughout the United States. I know 
that the membership of the House will 
join me in the hope that the people of 
Congressman Cannon's district, and the 
Nation, will continue to benefit by many 
more years of his service in Congress. 





Hon. Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Cumberland News of June 
18, 1948: 


TIME RAPIDLY WASHING OFF MUD FROM HERBERT 
HOOVER 


It is doubtful if a President of the United 
States was more bespattered with mud than 
Herbert Hoover. In a sentence, he was the 
victim of one of the nastiest of political cam- 
paigns. It is now in the process of redress, 
It began when Senator ALBERT W. HAWKES, of 
New Jersey, introduced a bill to restore Mr. 
Hoover’s name to the dam on the Colorado 
River, originally known as the Hoover Dam 
but designated Boulder Dam by Harold Ickes. 
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He was blamed for a depression actually 
caused by forces that were in motion long be- 
fore he became President. He was politically 
smeared with such violent terms that during 
the period after his defeat for reelection unti] 
the inauguration of Roosevelt he was set up 
in the public imagination by Roosevelt and 
his “brain trust” as a monster who would be 
responsible for any calamities that might 
befall by the day Roosevelt took office. He 
was pictured as heartless, bungling, and re. 
actionary. When he left office he was prob- 
ably one of the most hated in the Nation’s 
history. His wise and conscientious counse] 
went unheard. 

He had, throughout his term as President, 
scrupulously refrained from exploiting the 
Presidency for his personal monetary gain or 
the profit of members of his family. He had 
served without pay, but that fact had been 
kept a secret until long after he returned to 
private life. 

But, getting back to the dam issue. Mr. 
Hoover had never asked that his name be 
restored to the dam for which more than 
any other man he was responsible. Mr. 
Hoover did not name the dam himself. It 
was so named by Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in 1930. The Roose- 
velt Dam, the Wilson Dam, and the Coolidge 
Dam all had been named for incumbents. 
The Roosevelt in this case was Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Norris Dam had been named 
for Senator Norris while he was in office. 

Now, a magazine editor and veteran for- 
eign correspondent, who took some part in 
spreading anti-Hoover propaganda, has just 
written a book—Our Unknown Ex-President. 
It was given a brief review in this news- 
paper, and on this page, several days ago by 
Columnist George E. Sokolsky. The book 
is by Eugene Lyons. 

In his book, Mr. Lyons has sought to draw 
a truer picture of Herbert Hoover; the por- 
trait of a man of dignity and honor and 
high ability who, rising from humble origin, 
has crowded into one life span three great 
careers aS an engineer, humanitarian, and 
public servant. After citing how he had 
harangued Hoover during the Landon can- 
didacy for President, Mr. Lyons states: 

“The marvel to me is that so many men 
and women are at last coming to al under- 
standing of this amazing man, Hoover. They 
are beginning to realize what a mistake was 
made in 1932. Hoover has lived long enough 
to visualize this change in attitude, to real- 
ize he has rewon the respect, if not the affec- 
tion, of a very large part of the American 
people.” 

Mr. Hoover, on learning of the contents of 
the book, commented that it was a bit em- 
barrassing. He has never been embittered 
by attack and smear and humiliation. He 
has remained shy and bashful. 

It is gratifying that the book has been writ- 
ten while Mr. Hoover is still with us. Many 
will agree with Mr. Lyons’ conclusion: 

“Time is rapidly washing off the mud with 
which Herbert Hoover has been splattered. 
The granite of integrity underneath is be- 
comitg obvious even to the less perceptive of 
his countrymen.” 





Cold War on Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
corp, I desire to include an editorial, Cold 











War on Israel, written by Mr. T. O. 

Thackrey, editor of the New York Post, 

.nd which appeared in that publication 
on June 11, 1948. This editorial calls 

‘tention to the present situation in 
estine and the treachery with which 

he seven Arab nations, financed and led 
by Great Britain, are conspiring to kill 

small and newly organized state of 

Israel: 

COLD WAR ON ISRAEL 
(By T. O. Thackrey) 

The next 4 weeks will see the greatest con- 
tration of effort to smash Israel’s inde- 
ence by diplomatic conspiracy, taking 
where seven Arabian nations, financed 
i led by Great Britain, failed to extermi- 

the world’s newest democratic nation 
rce. 

Che effort will fail. 

Israel will never surrender her independ- 
ence. She will never surrender to again hbe- 

me a chattel of Great Britain. That servi- 

de has been abolished by the blood of men 
1d‘ women and children defending their 
mes and their freedom with their lives. 

3ut the United States of America has a 
il role to play during the weeks immedi- 
, ahead. 

First, we must make it clear that, just as 
Great Britain has actively supported the Arab 
nations—which she created—we intend to 
equally support our commitments to Israel, 

h have been iterated and reiterated for 
more than 30 years. 

There is nothing in the truce arrangement 
which prevents our extending recognition to 
Israel as a lawful state, and exchanging 

plomatie representatives. 

That action would serve notice at the out- 
set that we will not be a party to the effort 
to beguile Israel into surrendering at the 
council table that which could not be blasted 
from her in an aggressive war. 

Failure to do so, however, will be complete 
admission that President Truman has wholly 
bdicated our foreign policy to Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin—and that the people of this 

untry will not stand for. 

There is another and even more impor- 
tant step which needs to be taken, not a 
week or 4 weeks from today, but now. 

This is notification to Israeli and to the 
United Nations that if the Arabs—and their 

ly Great Britain—resume their hostile war- 
tare on Israel at the expiration of a truce, the 

United States will immediately lift the arms 
embargo to Israel. 

The Arab states retain an enormous ad- 
antage at the council tables in the absence 
f such a declaration, for Great Britain has 
made it clear with deeds as well as words 
where her sympathies and her support will lie 
in wer, as well as peace. 

We have pretended peace and friendship 
but have acted as enemies would act. 

For weary months while murder was being 
done in Palestine, we prevented Israel from 
btaining arms to defend the very lives of her 
people, permitted Great Britain to embargo 
immigration to the free nation we called 
friend, and allowed our citizens and our prop- 
erty to be outraged by any British puppet 
that cared to show contempt for our stated 
policies. 

Now the real tes{ has come. 

The American people demand an American 
policy toward Israel. 

Further, they will make certain, eventually, 
hat Britain receives no American funds to 
replace those she uses to purchase murder, 
hostile war of aggression, and to foment anti- 
Semitism on a Hitlerian scale. 

Only action now, while there is time, will 
bring a real and lasting peace with honor in 
Palestine. It can be had, in this 4-week pe- 
riod, if we quit playing Bevin’s game, and for 
a change really act like Americans, 
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Unfair Displaced Persons Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TH® HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after 
many pledges and assurances that relief 
would be granted to at least 200,000 un- 
fortunate and long-suffering people who 
have been in displaced-persons camps 
for nearly 4 years, I was happy that the 
House originally passed a fairly good bill. 
Unfortunately, the conferees of the House 
yielded to the Senate and an extremely 
discriminatory Senate bill ensued. 

It has been charged by many who know 
that this bill willfully and deliberately 
discriminates against the Catholics and 
Jews, and grants special privileges and 
favors to the Nazis by permitting a 
greater number of them to come to the 
United States, which in turn will deprive 
many of the most-deserving people from 
coming to our country. 

The members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, who were also members of 
the conference committee, in their re- 
ports and speeches on the floor have 
fully explained the discriminatory pro- 
vision in the bill so I shall not repeat their 
statements. 

However, I insist that this bill will not 
admit deserving people and it will not 
help the displaced persons in the main; 
but who will it help? I will tell you—it 
will help the Volkdeutsche. For 2 years 
you are going to take the combined 
quotas for Germany and Austria, and you 
are going to issue an engraved invitation 
to the Volkdeutsche to come in to the 
extent of 50 percent of those combined 
quotas. You will thus admit 27,000 of 
them. 

Who are the Volkdeutsches? You 
ought to know something about them. 
They were the advance guard who fer- 
tilized the field for Hitler’s Panzer divi- 
sions. They were the natives, citizens, 
and subjects of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Holland Belgium, Hungary, Rumania, of 
German ethnic origin. They were what 
Hitler called the Herrenvolk. They were 
like the German-American bunds in the 
United States who turned against the 
Allies. These Volkdeutsche did all in 
their power to make it easy for Hitler’s 
advance. Hitler’s capture and overrun- 
ning of Czechoslovakia and Poland was 
made far easier for him because of the 
fifth-column work that was done by these 
Volkdeutsches. Fritz Henlein was their 
leader and the main quisling. If Hitler 
were alive today, he could qualify. He 
was born in Austria of German ethnic 
origin. 

Are we going to forget so soon the pur- 
pose for which this recent war was 
fought? Are we going to admit these 
people against whom our veterans fought, 
bled, and died, and went through the 
valley of the shadow? I cannot subscribe 
to this kind of procedure. This is the 
uttermost injustice. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am inserting as part 
of my remarks an _ editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times on June 
19, 1948, entitled, “A Shameful DP Bill,” 
and a portion of an article written by 
Walter H. Waggoner appearing in the 
New York Times, of June 19, 1948. 

They read as follows: 

A SHAMEFUL DP BILI 

Eighteen months ago a humanitarian 
drive, worthy of the best traditions of this 
country, was begun to save some of the lives 
of 850,000 men, women, and children in the 


displaced persons camps of Europe. With 
Sweeping support of Americans in every walk 
of life and of civic, Government yr, and 
religious groups, the Stratton | emerged, 
symbolizing the highest principles as a basis 


for taking a fair share of the DP’s—400,000 


over @ 4-year period on the concept of jus- 
tice for each group of DP’s. 

That bill died in committee, and two bills 
subsequently took the Stratton bill's place. 
In the House, a more moderate |! but 
nevertheless humane, was sponsored by 
Representative FraANK FELLOW to admit 
200,000 DP’s over a 2-year period. In the 
Senate a bill written by Senators Rever- 
COMB and WILEY was the antithesis of 
humanitarianism and deliberately sought to 
scuttle every high concept of either of the 
House bills. It cruelly favored one DP 


group above another, injected the religious 
issue, and because of its unworkable admin- 
istrative provisions was a bill of exclusion 
rather than admission of DP’s 

This week has brought a shameful victory 
for this latter school of bigotry. A joint con- 
ference committee approved virtually every 
narrow concept of the Senate measure and 
the House yesterday endorsed the conference 
report. 

It is to their honor that four of the Sen- 
ate-House conferees refused to sign the bill— 
Senators FERGUSON and KILGORE, and Repre- 
sentatives Boccs and CELLER. This DP bill’s 
main provisions are these: 205,000 DP’s shall 
be permitted to enter over the next 2-year 
period, including 3,000 war orphans; 40 per- 
cent of admissions shall be allotted to DP 
nationals of the Baltic states 
east of the Curzon line; 30 percent of ad- 
missions shall go to farmers, discriminat 
against other skills; those not in the camps 
by December 22, 1945, are not eligible for 
adinission, discriminating against the bulk 
of Jewish DP’s, who suffered thg most cruelly 
during the war. Even the volkMbeu sche are 
given a boost—permitting these pers { 
German ethnic origin, many of w I had 
strong Nazi ties, to compete for regu qu 
numbers with bona fide DP’s. 





This is a sad conclusion. There is also 
no assurance that the 100,000 proposed for 
the first year’s admissions will come into the 
country, because of the bill’s unworkability. 
Perhaps most significant, this triumph for 
the Revercomb group holds disturbing por- 
tents for the future. Good bills have gone 
down the drain; a bad bill and a b prece- 


dent bode ill for democracy, wh finds 

discrimination on its books repug! 

House Votes Bir. To Aw DIsPLAcED-——-BUT 
COMPROMISE ADMITTING UP TO 2 00 


MEETING RULES Is DELAYED IN THE SENATE 

The bill, which would finally become law 
by Senate acceptance, was agreed upon in a 
Senate-House conference committee last 
evening. It provides for the admission into 
the United States in the next 2 years of up 
to 200,000 displaced persons meeting ce l 


national and employment specifications, 
2,000 Czechs who have fled their C 1unist 
government, 3,000 orphans under 16 years of 
age, and up to 15,000 eligible DP’s now in this 


country on temporary Vis 
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DP COMPROMISE DENOUNCED—SENATE-HOUSE 
BILL A BETRAYAL, LEADERS HERE DECLARE 


Jewish leaders here denounced yesterday 
the compromise displaced persons bill drawn 
up by a Senate-House conference committee 
Thursday night and approved by the House 
of Representatives. They called it dis- 
criminatory against Jews and Catholics and 
urged Congress to enact more equitable legis- 
lation. 

Joseph M. Proskauer, president of the 
American Jewish Committee, said the com- 
promise bill had “all the evils and little of 
the zood of either the Senate or House meas- 
ures.” It constitutes “a betrayal of our 
basic American traditions,” he said. 

“Through ignorance or design,” he ex- 
plained, “this legislation in effect aims at 
deliberate exclusion of Jews and to a lesser 
extent of Catholics now languishing in dis- 
placed persons camps in Europe.” 

Former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman declared 
the compromise bill retained “most of the 
indefensible discriminatory restrictions” of 
the measure that had been passed by the 
Senate. In a prepared statement the former 
Governor said it was “a shock and a disap- 
pointment” to all who had hoped this coun- 
try would assume world leadership in the 
solution of the DP problem. 

He asserted that “the bill deliberately 
creates a barrier against Catholics and Jews 
and against the very men, women, and chil- 
dren who through suffering and record of 
sacrifice deserve fair and sympathetic treat- 
ment by our lawmakers.” 

Rabbi Irving Miller, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, asked congressional leaders to reject 
the compromise and enact legislation to 
“expedite and not hinder the immigration 
of displaced persons.” 

According to Rabbi Miller, the bill is “a leg- 
islative monstrosity which will work irrepara- 
ble injury to the international prestige of 
the United States.” 





The Antitrust Laws Must Be Revised— 
Healthy Competition, Not Monopoly, 
Has Made Possible American Know- 
How, Initiative, and Invention 


BETO OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
designed to correct what I deern to be an 
important tightening of our antitrust 
laws. While I realize that it is being in- 
troduced late in the session and has little 
or no chance of passage now, I think that 
this is a measure that should be taken up 
a’ the beginning of the next Congress or 
f we should be called into recessed ses- 
sion this year, it should at that time be 
considered. 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
creation of monopolies and the substan- 
tial lessening of competition in interstate 
commerce through the acquisition by a 
corporation of the assets of its competi- 
tors. 

In 1926 the Supreme Court, in a deci- 
sion covering three section 7 cases, de- 
clared thet if the acquiring corporation 
had so used iis stock purchases as to 


secure title to physical assets of the cor- 
poration acquired before the Federal 
Trade Commission issued its complaint, 
an order by the Commission was improvi- 
dent. In 1934 the interpretation of the 
law respecting acquisitions of stock con- 
trol, which were subsequently converted 
into outright purchase of assets, was ex- 
tended by the Supreme Court, which held 
that if an acquiring corporation secured 
title to the physical assets of a corpora- 
tion whose stock it had acquired before 
the Federal Trade Commission issues its 
final order, the Commission lacks power 
to direct divestiture of the physical as- 
sets, even though the acquisition of stock 
control may have fallen within the pro- 
hibitions of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission reveals that during 
the past 4 years, particularly since the 
war, there have been 1,800 major acquisi- 
tions of manufacturing and mining cor- 
porations. A large part of these acquisi- 
tions have been made by the large cor- 
porations. The testimony shows a defi- 
nite monopoly trend. Even before the 
postwar merger movement the Federal 
Trade Commission found a marked tend- 
ency toward concentration. 

At the end of 1945 the 62 largest listed 
corporations held $8,400,000,000 of net 
working capital, which was largely in 
highly liquid form. This amount was 
sufficient to purchase the assets of nearly 
$0 percent of the total number of all 
manufacturing corporations in the 
United States—see Senate Document 17, 
page 6. It is only reasonable to assume 
that unless this amendment to section 7 


_ of the Clayton Act is enacted into law, 


these corporations will continue to use a 
substantial part of their cash on hand 
to buy their competitors and thus ac- 
centuate the rapidly growing trend to- 
ward monopolization. 

The National Resources Committee, 
which made an exhaustive study of many 
elements of the national economy auring 
the thirties, estimated that in 1909 the 
200 largest nonbanking corporations 
owned about one-third of all corpora- 
tion assets in the United States. By 1928 
they owned 48 percent of the total and 
by the early thirties the proportion in- 
creased to 55 percent. 

If the tendency toward monopoly con- 
tinues, it will crush the initiative of small 
business. A proper understanding® of 
free enterprise would restrain an all- 
powerful monopoly that could crush all 
competitors in the market place. Free 
enterprise like free speech has limita- 
tions. Under the guise of free speech you 
cannot shout “fire” in a theater. Under 
the guise of free enterprise a powerful 
monopoly should not be permitted to 
crush all competition in fields where 
there should be competition. Absolute 
free enterprise is the law of the jungle 
where might makes right and prescribes 
all the rules of the game. Small business 
should be encouraged, not overwhelmed. 
Small business has made America great. 

We do not want big government and 
we do not want business so big that it is 
monopolized in the hands of a very few. 

Mr. KEFAUVER introduced a similar 
bill at the last session. I intend to press 
for its enactment at the earliest oppor- 
tunity afforded. 
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Brooklyn Will Miss Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editoria] 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle: 

BROOKLYN WILL MISS HIM 


Brooklyn will not seem like Brooklyn with 
Peter J. McGuinness gone. 

That was the name of the man whose great 
heart stopped beating in St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pital just before midnight last night—but 
nobody ever called him by his full name. 
To all his friends—and they were numbered 
by the thousands—he was Pete McGuinness. 

He was Pete, the politician. He was so 
meticulously honest that in more than a 
quarter century of political battling, no one 
ever raised the whisper of a suspicion of a 
dishonest penny maneuvered by Pete to his 
own benefit. 

He was Pete the forthright, who spoke what 
was on his mind, in his own language and 
his own words. He was Greenpoint’s pic- 
turesque Pete, who talked of Greenpoint as 
the “garden spot of the universe’ because to 
him it was just that, and if it was not yet 
the perfect garden spot, he aimed and 
worked to make it so. He was Pete the 
friend of all the hard-working people in and 
around Greenpoint, whom Greenpoint's 
people—the factory workers and the small- 
business men and the day la»orers and all 
the rest—loved because he loved them and 
was ready at the drop of the proverbial hat 
to fight for them. 

Sometimes his grammar faltered, but his 
great heart never did. His death is a loss to 
which Greenpoint and Brooklyn will not for 
a long time become resigned. 





Conferences in Fourth District, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Oo 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
of the opinion that a Congressman 
should visit and confer with his constitu- 
ents as often as time will allow. 

I was elected to Congress at a special 
election on November 4, 1947. ‘The Con- 
gress has been in session almost continu- 
ously since that date and there has been 
no opportunity for visits or conierences 

When Congress adjourns I expect to 
return home and to beeavailable for con- 
ference with constituents in the common 
pleas court room of each county seat 
between 9 a. m. and 4p. m., in accordance 
with the following schedule: 

Lima, Allen County: August 17 and 18. 

Wapakoneta, Auglaize County: August 
19 and 20. 

Greenville, Darke County: August 24 
and 25. 

Troy, Miami County: August 26 and 27. 

Celina, Mercer County: August 30 
and 31. 











s 


idney, Shelby County: September 1 
2 


> 
pony 


: No appointments will be necessary and 
any problem or opinion touching official 
duties will be a proper subject for con- 
ference. 

Of course, I will be available for con- 
ference in my Piqua office during the 
entire time that the Congress is in 
adjournment. 


“4 





Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


JUNE 9, 1948. 
Re exports. 
Hon. FRANK KEEFE, 
Member of Congress, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dear Str: We previously corresponded with 
you on this subject, but to no avail. 

The condition to which we called your at- 
tention has by no means improved, but is 
steadily becoming more and more aggra- 
vating. 

The handwriting on the wall likewise is 
clearer and clearer. In addressing you again 
on this subject we are not merely concerned 
about business, but there are far more im- 
portant factors to be considered which we 
will soon come to face. 

This is a lengthy letter. Please read it. 
We are not pleading an individual cause. 

When referring to “our business” in this 
letter we are merely using it to bring out 
actual facts. 

Our business is to manufacture machinery 
and we are primarily occupied with the man- 
ufacture of wrapping machines—approxi- 
mately 90 percent of our production—and 
also bread-slicing machines, which we pro- 
duce to operate in conjunction with our 
automatic bread-wrapping machines, one of 
the several types of wrapping machines we 
manufacture. 

Our business for many years, prior to World 
War II was world-wide and our greatest ex- 
ports were to England, approximately 20 per- 
cent of our production. 

At the start of the war we turned over all 
our facilities and personnel to war produc- 
tion 100 percent. 

At the end of the war, like thousands of 
others, we converted to civilian production 
100 percent. 

At about the same time we had word from 
our London agents they had a backlog of 
orders for Hayssen wrapping machines but 
that the situation was such that they could 
not import our machines, and that, as the 
picture unfolds led to conversation, meetings, 
letters, cables—all further leading to the idea 
{ manufacturing Hayssen wrapping ma- 
hines in England. 

Now that appears ordinary business pro- 
edure and should cause no alarm when it 

viewed as only a single case, but the rub is 
that hundreds, probably thousands, of such 
business deals have already been consum- 


closed. 
What about this? Nothing at all while we 
re riding the crest of sham prosperity and 
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being lulled into deeper sleep by false sense 
of security. 

Our company is only the foothill of the 
mountains of this Nation. Like other man- 
ufacturers we have been doing very well 
since the start of the war and probably would 
not be very much concerned about this sit- 
uation if it were not for the months of No- 
vember, December, 1947, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March, 1948, when we found the back- 
log of orders had suddenly melted away to a 
point where we were compelled to discharge 
an ample number of employees, reduce work- 
ing hours, all against the face of a rising 
buyers’ market and naturally disgruntled 
employees—mind you, not yet threatening. 

Then matters changed—reasons are well 
apparent to you—Marshall plan, war talk, 
etc, 

Once again we are busily engaged in manu- 
facturing our machines on full-time basis— 
not too seriously concerned about exports to 
noncontiguous countries—and again we have 
that sense of security, but we do not become 
aware of the falsity of this sense until we 
begin to look into the future and start con- 
sidering the over-all picture and realize the 
pitfall up ahead. 

To give and help our neighbors is Godli- 
ness. To give some of ours and the all of 
some others is not Godliness, it is sincere 
foolishness and spells chaos. 

Our company is but an example. We are 
situated in a community of some 40,000 in- 
habitants and average employment is 100 
persons. We have already explained the na- 
ture of our business and relationship to 
export. 

The export business to England has been 
cut off entirely. Up to recently we have cn- 
joyed some export business with Australia, 
New Zealand, Belgium, Switzerland. This 
export business has also been cut off and you 
can easily surmise the reasons given—no 
dollars, 

Our Canadian representatives have been 
indicating the same for the past several 
weeks, though we are still fortunate in being 
able to ship machines to that country. 

To cap this we are approached personally 
and through the mails to make provisions for 
the manufacture of our machines in these 
foreign countries and if it is not with the 
gesture that others are planning to copy the 
machine if we do not step in and make ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of these 
machines for a paltry commission, it is an 
outright threat that unless we concede to 
such plan the machines will be copied out- 
right and built with or without our approval. 

Unfortunately we are helpless to do any- 
thing about this—one way or the other— 
either to go over there and establish manu- 
facturing branches or to stop any action of 
copying and building our machines. 

As we have already intimated—we are 
busily engaged here flooding the markets 
with machines to businesses that are riding 
a crest of false prosperity. Naturally we find 
it impossible to do both, although it would 
not be impossible to step up production with 
equipment, machinery and trained personnel 
that we have available to handle the export 
market from here. 

The point we are trying to bring out in 
this connection is twofold— 

1. While we are being lulled into a deep 
sleep of security by this false sense of prcs- 
perity we are likely liable to lose a great 
deal of our export business through estab- 
lishment of branch manufacturing plants in 
foreign countries or through outright carry- 
ing out of threats by copying and building 
machines by others over there, which will 
only be made possible and profitable in such 
cases where manufacturers over here refuse 
or cannot otherwise comply—regardless of 
threats to go over there to manufacture. 

2. The labor problem will not be felt as 
long as we ride on the crest of this false pros- 
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perity, but which sooner or later will come 
to an end—when we have given as much as 
some of “ours” that we can give and the all 
of “some others’’—labor. 

Let us go back to our company. That labor 
problem—as far as exports alone are con- 
cerned—may be anywhere from 15 to 25 per- 
cent of our employment and just so many 
families will be out in the cold unless they 
can be absorbed by other industries and 
that is very questionable when that situa- 
tion arises. 

The manufacturer will suffer some profit 
losses—some of the more unfortunate by 
these tragic events will lose all. 

Now, it should not be overlooked that we 
are but one of many others who are being 
approached in this manner—some have 
acquiesced to these demands—others are s'*- 
ting on edge and can be saved if action is not 
long in coming. 

We are not entirely adverse to the idea 
of lending a helping hand to those in need, 
but that help should not be to the utter 
detriment of the giver. 

It is probably tco late to save us in our 
predicament because we have already been 
handed an ultimatum that if we did not 
agree to come over there to manufacture or 
otherwise send them complete drawings, jigs, 
dies, etc., or detailed drawings to manufac- 
ture the same, they would commence to copy 
our machines as of May 15, 1948. 

It may be interesting to note that we have 
offered to temporarily trade our machines 
for commodities, but that has been turned 
down as an unsatisfactory proposition and 
in the course of the same conversation we 
have been informed that they were only 
interested in selling for cash and recalling 
cash balances so accumulated to their coun- 
try immediately. 

While there may be no crying demand for 
export business, it is nevertheless important 
that we strive to keep what we have even 
if it is necessary in helping to reestablish 
others on a footing to give them additional 
help. 

It would be sheer folly, however, in helping 
others to create adverse conditions here and 
moreover establish direct competition with 
ourselves after we have accomplished our 
mission. 

Summing this up in a single paragraph, 
conditions now are such that we are being 
rocked to sleep by a false sense of security 
through the creation of sham prosperity by 
distribution of materials and wealth through- 
out the world. This situation, however, can- 
not continue for an indefinite period. Asa 
progressive people we can and will recuper- 
ate given a fighting chance but we will not 
be so happily situated if after we wake up 
with a sudden jolt we find ourselves com- 
peting with the rest of the world building 
and offering the very products we previously 
exported to them, the know how and manu- 








facture of which they obtained throug 
duress, threats, unfair and unbusinesslike 
methods. 


The matter, in our opinion, is serious and, 
as already intimated, unless curbed in time 
will prove a boomerang to business and 
serious blow to labor. 


The case here is only briefly stated with 
belated question, Will we be prepared for 
the loss of this export trade? How will busi- 


ness and labor take this set-back? 

Copies of this letter will be mailed to vari- 
ous governmental heads and to others who 
might be interested. 

We will appreciate hearing from you in tl 
connection. We would like to know |\ 
reaction to this, and if any action is contem- 
plated. 

Yours very truly, 
HAYSSEN MANUFACTURING CoO 
F. Horw! 
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New Johnsonville Steam Plant Only 
Temporarily Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, we 
Members from the Tennessee Valley are 
terribly saddened with the vote that has 
just been cast where, by a majority of 15, 
we have lost during this session the ap- 
propriation for the steam plant at New 
Johnsonville, Tenn. Only a further re- 
fusal of the Senate and a change of sev- 
eral votes in the House can now save this 
necessary project. This seems unlikely. 

We did the best we could in the House. 
Every Member was contacted and the 
facts justifying the project were pre- 
sented. We thought we had enough votes 
to win. The Republican leadership in 
the House, however, decided to make a 
vigorous party fight over this issue. The 
leadership of the majority put heavy 
pressure on several Members whom we 
expected to vote with us. The whip was 
cracked again and again—and we lost. 

But it is a temporary loss only. The 
power requirements of the valley, the 
needs of national defense, and the re- 

narkable record made by TVA weigh 
heavily in support of this steam plant. 
The case presented for it was so Over- 
whelming that the force of public opinion, 
fairness, and good business judgment 
will require the building of the plant. 
We must and we will continue our effort 
until the money is appropriated to com- 
mence its construction. We ask that our 
friends in and out of Congress stand 
with us and help in our future efforts. 
We ask that those who voted against 
the appropriation reconsider the facts. 
We hope they will come down to the 
valley and see for themselves the sound 
progress being made in building up a 
great section of our country. We want 
them to study again the necessity of 
this plant in relation to the airplane, 
atomic energy and the whole defense 
program. If they will do this—they will 
join in correcting the error made here 
today. 

The facts justifying this plant are un- 
answerable; our position is sound; our 
case is meritorious and on the good 
American principle of “doing what’s 
right” this Congress must give this proj- 
ect the go-ahead signal—we must never 
and we will never give up the fight. 





War Housing Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include at the 

conclusion of my remarks a letter signed 

by every member of the six-man Republi- 
can delegation from Connecticut in the 

House of Representatives and released to 

the press in October 1947. This letter 

registers a strong protest against the sale 
of permanent war-housing projects in 

Connecticut under preferences and pro- 

cedures, almost identical with the prefer- 

ences and procedures which title II of the 

so-called Wolcott housing bill—H. R. 

6959—passed by the House yesterday 

would enact into law, on a mandatory 
basis, with a deadline date, and with no 
administrative discretion allowed. 

It is to be noted that every member of 
the six-man Republican delegation from 
Connecticut in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday voted in favor of these 
preferences and procedures which, on 
behalf of their constituents, they publicly 
denounced a short time ago. 

I make these brief remarks so that the 
good people of Connecticut may see that 
the Republican members of the Connect- 
icut delegation in the House are per- 
fectly willing to promise one way and 
vote the other way, not only on general 
matters, but even on specific vital mat- 
ters affecting their constituents most in- 
timately, in which their promises were 
individually made and now have them in- 
dividually broken. 

I quote from hearings on investiga- 
tion, disposition of surplus property: 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE SURPLUS PROPERTY SUB- 

COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 

TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, First SESSION, Pur- 

SUANT TO HouSE RESOLUTION 90 AND HovusE 

RESOLUTION 100 

(Part 5) 

HEARINGS ON DISPOSAL OF WAR HOUSING UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE LANHAM ACT, AS 
AMENDED, AND HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY PUBLIC REGULATION 1, DECEMBER 12, 
1947 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Did you three gentlemen 

vote for the Wolcott bill? 

Mr. MILLER. I did not. I spoke against re- 
porting it out of the committee. In my small 
town the citizens will be asked next week to 
authorize the expenditure of funds to build 
28 houses for veterans. It will be hard to 
sell them that idea when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is selling this housing project in the 
community. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I voted against the bill my- 
self, because I could foresee situations like 
this. So you and I see alike on that. 

Mr. MILLER. I am for veterans’ preference, 
but at least three of the Legion posts in that 
district have adopted resolutions opposing 
the sale under this regulation at this time. 
Maybe 2 years from now the situation will 
be different. It would mean the forced re- 
moval of nearly 3,000 families in that area, 

Mr. Foote. I am not complaining particu- 
larly about the Wolcott bill. I am complain- 
ing about the regulation, I think the nub of 
the thing is failure to consult and pay some 
attention to the wishes of the people in the 
community, which Mr. Foley in his letter 
says he is bound to do, and says he has done, 
Under the Lanham Act as originally passed— 
that was before I came down here—it pro- 
vided for the disposition of these properties 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Within 2 years after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

Mr. Foote. Hostilities, I think, have ceased 
temporarily. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The President has not pro- 
claimed a cessation of hostilities within the 
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meaning of the act, but the Wolcott bill su- 
persedes that, in my opinion, 

Mr. FooTe. They have a year and a half to 
dispose of these projects, and I assumed, and 
I think the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee assumed, that they would not go in a 
congested area and proceed to sell this Lan- 
ham Act property. 


Statement of Hon. Antoni N. Sadlak, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Connecticut 


Mr. SapLakK. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am the Congressman at 
Large in the district. I would merely be em- 
phasizing the same contention that has al- 
ready been put forward to you. I think we 
should get on at this meeting to hear the 
gentlemen who came down here from Plain- 
ville. 

The genial chairman mentioned there was 
another Congressman from Connecticut 
present, JoHN Davis LoncE, and if there were 
no conflict I am sure Mr. PATTERSON and Mr, 
SEFLY-BROWN would also have been present, 

Thank you. 

Mr. RizLey. Congressman Lopce. 


Statement of Hon. John Davis Lodge, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 
Connecticut 


Mr. Lonce. There is very little I can add. 
Congressmen MILLER and Foote are familiar 
with the matter. 

I would like to stress one phase, and that is 
that, as I recall, under the Lanham Act pub- 
lic interest is mentioned. It seems to me it 
isn’t in the public interest to dispose of this 
ho’ ung, whether it is done under regula- 
tion No. 1 or any other regulation at this time. 
I think you have to take into consideration 
the effect the disposal would have. I know 
in Bridgeport, in my district, housing is prac- 
tically impossible to find. It might be a good 
idea to think twice before feeling compelled 
to dispose of housing of this kind at this 
particular time. 

I thank the chairman and this subcommit- 
tee for the opportunity to appear, 

Mr. Riztey. Thank you, Congressman, 

I think we should hear from the housing 
people first, and then we will hear from the 
people from Connecticut. 


— 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1947, 

Hon. RAYMOND M. FOoLey, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, 
Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fotey: The State of Connecti- 
cut has, as you no doubt know, an acute 
shortage of housing. During and since the 
war, there has been a heavy population in- 
crease in this State. Housing construction 
has not kept pace. 

It is our understanding that under Public 
Regulation 1, your agency proposes to dis- 
pose of federally owned war housing. This 
would, of course, mean the eviction of 
thousands of tenants who would simply 
have no other place to go. It is our belief 
that no considerable proportion of these 
tenants wishes, or is able, to at this time 
purchase these houses. However, under 
existing conditions, they may be forced to 
buy whether they can afford it or not. 

Recently, in a letter to his excellency, 
James L. McConaughy, Governor of the 
State of Connecticut, you stated, “It is our 
conclusion that our policies should con- 
form with the wishes of Congress as ex- 
pressed in these hearings and by the passage 
of the bill referred to.” As a matter of 
fact, the so-called Wolcott bill which called 
for the disposition of this housing was not 
considered by the Senate, and of course was 
not passed. Consequently, it is difficult at 
this time for any one te determine the 


wishes of the Congress, 








We believe at this time, when there is a 
considerable discussion of the necessity for 
increased Federal aid to housing it would 
be most unwise to dispose of the presently 
owned Federal projects of the kind described. 

Ve have met with housing commissioners, 
members of disposition committees, and rep- 

entatives of tenants, here in Connecticut, 
nd are enclosing, for your information, a 
copy of a resolution passed at a meeting 
C et ber 22. 

There is also, as you know, a very real 
problem for persons who might buy this 
housing in that many of the towns con- 
cerned waived all normal zoning and sanita- 
regulations. Until some adjustment 
can be made on these matters. It would 
seem unwise to contemplate sale. 

We feel very strongly that insofar as the 
of Connecticut is concerned, your 
should withhold action until such 
time as Congress has the opportunity to act. 

We will, very much, appreciate your co- 


re 


State 


ency 


operation. 


c 


Yours very sincerely, 
RayYMOND E, BALDWIN, 
United States Senate. 
WILLIAM J. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, First District, 
Connecticut. 
ELLSWORTH B. Foote, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Connecticut. 
ANTONI N. Sapiak, 
Member of Congress at 
Connecticut. 
Horace SEELY-Brown, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Second District, 
Connecticut. 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress, Fifth District, 
Connecticut. 
JOHN Davis Lopce, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
Connecticut. 


Large, 





The Railroad Rate Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. _ Speaker, 
inder permission to extend my remarks 


n the Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
uoting an editorial from the New York 


Times of Friday, June 18: 


the House voted, 297 to 102, 


THE RAILROAD RATE BILL 
The Eightieth Congress succeeded in writ- 
a new record into legislative history when 
to Override 
resident Truman’s veto of the Bulwinkle 
ilroad rate bill, sustaining a similarly one- 
ed vote in the Senate, for this marked the 
hird time within a week that Congress had 
fied the President on major legislative 
ues. 
fo many it will seem that the President 
added needlessly to the friction between him- 
lf and the Congress when he undertook to 
ate this measure. The legislation, passed 
y clear-cut congressional majorities, had the 


upport not only of an overwhelming ma- 


he Interstate Commerce Commission. 
in the face of these facts Mr. Truman elected 


the 


rity of shippers, business groups, and farm 
ganizations, but of the very Government 
ency charged with regulating the carriers, 
Yet 


) go along with the antitrust division of 
Justice Department, which has repeatedly 


f£iven evidence that it seems to enjoy harass- 





moncpolies” that either have ceased to 
monopolies or never were monopolies. 
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The Bulwinkle bill exempts railroads and 
other common carriers from prosecution un- 
der the antitrust laws for entering into 
agreements on rates with the sanction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. De- 
spite the assertions of the Justice Depart- 
ment, this does not introduce anything that 
is basically new in railroad rate-making 
practice. 

Rates, in an overwhelming majority of 
cases, are initiated by the carriers themselves. 
This measure merely extends statutory sanc- 
tion to the joint preparation of tariffs by the 
roads concerned, subject to approval by the 
ICC. To say, as does Mr. Truman, that this 
represents “a departure from the present 
policy of regulated competition” is absurd. 
The railroads have been subject to antitrust 
regulation for more than a generation. The 
only difference between them and most in- 
dustries is that enforcement was entrusted 
in their case to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission instead of the Justice Depart- 
ment. The present legislation, in fact, would 
probably never have been sought had it not 
been that the Justice Department insisted 
on trying to superimpose its own concepts of 
monopoly on those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a body infinitely better 
equipped, both by training and political de- 
tachment, to render and enforce intelligent 
judgments in the highly technical realm of 
railroad rate making. 





Americanization Day Exercises at Jersey 


City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
inserted in the RecorD an account of the 
annual Americanization Day exercises 
conducted in Jersey City, N. J., under the 
auspices of the Captain Clinton E. Fisk 
Post, No. 132, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. At that time the 
speech delivered on that cccasion by Ra 
H. Brannaman, commander in chief of 
the VFW, was not yet in my possession. 
It having recently come to me, I now 
include it in this extension of remarks: 

It is a privilege for me as commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
assist the Captain Clinton E. Fisk Post, No. 
132, of our organization in making the seven- 
teenth annual Americanization Day parade 
the most successful and memorable in the 
history of this inspiring spectacle. 

The real value and significance of this 
demonstration of patriotism and loyalty are 
to be found, I think, in the very purpose for 
which this Americanization Day parade was 
organized. The members of the Captain 
Clinton E. Fisk Post of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars realized that the citizens of your 
city and State, as well as of the entire Nation, 
must rededicate themselves to those ideals 
and principles on which this Nation was 
founded to combat the insidious and de- 
structive growth of communism in America, 

The malignant cancer of communism 
which has entered the bloodstream of our 
democracy must be cut out or the body 
politic of America will surely be destroyed. 

Immediately steps must be taken to rid 
our Federal Government of Communists and 
their fellow travelers who would incite un- 
rest, inefficiency, and disloyalty leading to 
the overthrow of our demccratic form of 
government. 
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Industry, business, and labor must also 
awake to the danger of communism within 
their ranks. For there can be no question 
that many of the strikes, labor-management 
disputes, unwarranted increase in prices and 
the creation of deliberate scarcities of essen- 
tial items were caused by the Communists to 
sabotage postwar production and prosperity 
in America and to prevent the economic re- 
covery of the free nations of Europe. 

This is the immediate danger which we 
must acknowledge and resolve. But the final 
defeat of communism in America and the 
other free nations of the world depends upon 
the intelligence, courage, and determination 
of the youth of our Nation * * * the 
future leaders of our Republic. 

Armed with the intelligence to appreciate 
the inestimable value of their heritage of 
freedom and opportunity, the youth of Amer- 
ica will exhibit that same courage and de- 
termination to defend their heritage, with 
their lives if necessary, against internal or 
foreign aggression as have their predecessors 
throughout the history of this democracy. 

It is obvious, however, that appreciation 
cannot exist without knowledge and uncer- 
Standing. And today in America there is a 
great need for a revitalization and revamping 
of our education system to insure a more 
detailed and thorough teaching of those 
democratic ideals and principles which are 
the foundation and strength of our country. 
If the future welfare, security, and prosper- 
ity of America are to be entrusted to today’s 
school children, they must be provided with 
the tools with which to work 

Unquestionably the greatest weapon we 
can place at their disposal is an awareness on 
their part of the terrible price which has been 
paid for the freedom and opportunities they 
enjoy. We can endow them with no more 
powerful defensive force to help safeguard 
America than the intelligence to evaluate the 
real menace of communism and other ideolo- 
gies which advocate the overthrow of our 
democratic institutions and way of life. 

A necessary adjunct to this program of 
academic education is a healthy environ- 
ment, physically, socially, and economically. 

The foundation of our national life is 
the individual home. Today in America 
countless thousands of parents are unable 
to provide their children with adequate, de- 
cent homes because of the desperate housing 
shortage which exists. The exorbitant high 
prices charged for even meager shelters has 
forced other families to curtail or eliminate 
normal social, educational, and financial ad- 
vantages which all parents would confer upon 
their children. These benefits have contrib- 
uted to the establishment in America of the 
highest standard of living of any nation in 
the world. And they are important. At 
least thousands of our fellow citizens thought 
enough of them in the past war t 
lives so that they might be preserved. 


give thelr 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars also be 
lieves that a great deal can be done in each 
community to expand and improve athletic 
and recreational facilities which will take 
our youngsters off the streets and give them 
the opportunity to learn the practical lesson 
of cooperation. They will also be taug! 


that basic concept of competition which h 


characterized our American way of life 
more than a century and a half 

This concern for our children’s future 
translated now into terms of better living 


conditions, greater supervision of our edu- 
cational system, increased athletic and rec- 
reational facilities, will insure healthier 
more mature, intelligent, and responsible 
citizens. It will also insure that America’s 
future leaders will be wise and determined 
enough to defend our heritage of freedom 


against communism or any other foreign 
ideology which has as its basic purpose the 
overthrow of our Government and the en- 


slavement of our people. 
A rebirth of patriotism and a rededication 
to the principles which are the fou 1 
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and strength of our democratic government 
are our immediate responsibility. Constant 
vigilance and a continued determination to 
make whatever sacrifices are necessary to 
protect the United States against impending 
Communist aggression are the price of our 
independence. 

Inadequate national security and a policy 
of isolation, appeasement, or indifference can 
cause America to be invaded and defeated 
today, even as we wait for our children to 
come of age and assume their responsibility 
for defending our Republic tomorrow. 





Reciprocal Trade Program 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include my 
radio broadcast transmitted over Station 
WHP, Harrisburg, Pa., on May 29, 1948, 
relating to the extension of the recipro- 
cal trade program: 

This week the Republican Congress ap- 
proved a further extension of the reciprocal 
trade program. This was Cone despite every 
effort by the Democrats to end the reciprocal 
trade policy. Every action taken by them 
was calculated to destroy completely this 
governmental policy of ours and at the same 
time to throw the responsibility for so doing 
upon the Republicans. 

I thoroughly believe in the principles be- 
hind the reciprocal trade treaties. Indeed, 
after my studies in connection with condi- 
tions in Europe, as a member cf the Herter 
committee, I am convinced that it is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the United States for us 
to import much more than we have in the 
past. If we are over to receive actual pay- 
ment for the goods we export, then we must 
give foreign nations the opportunity to ship 
their products to us. Unless we take these 
imports and fit. them in with our economy 
it will be difficult to carry to fulfillment the 
objectives of the European recovery program 
or to establish a sensible postwar world. 

My personal belief is that President Tru- 
man, the Democratic leadership of the House, 
and the opposition were disappointed not 
because the present bill was a bad one but 
because the bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee was such a good bill. It 
was not open to any legitimate criticism by 
any proponent or advocate of trade treaties. 
The attack on this principle was based en- 
tirely on the theory that the extension had 
to be “as is” for a 3-year term. While the 
two changes made were assailed as crippling, 
it is not easy for any fair-minded person to 
see how they can, in fact, fail to improve 
and safeguard the trade-treaty policy. 

Let us examine the disputed points in the 
new bill. 

First of all, there is the question of whether 
it should be an extension of 1 year or 3 
years, In answering this, do remember that 
the length of the extension does not affect 
existing treaties. All treaties, either con- 
cluded in the past or to be concluded during 
the time of extension, are valid until can- 
celed by a President of the United States. 
They do not even die automatically when 
the other contracting nation (as in the case 
of Mexico) cancels its concessions. Now, a 
extension would have bypassed the 
In past 









3-year 


Eighty-first Congress—the next one. 


five extensions of the trade treaties even the 
Democrats only once have proposed an ex- 
tension which would have bypassed a full 
Congress. Furthermore, you cannot bypass 
a Congress even though you would like to do 
so because each Congress can legislate for 
itself. Therefore, any argument for a 3-year 
extension is completely invalid. 

At first I thought a 2-year extension would 
be preferable; after hearing the arguments, 
I changed my mind. A new President, as 
well as a new Congress, will be inaugurated 
next year. They should be able to make 
their recommendations on this important 
subject. If President Truman is reelected, 
then he can call the turn. Every Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate has endorsed 
the trade-treaties agreements principle. If 
elected, the Republican President should be 
given a chance to say how it should be 
applied. 

There are two additional important argu- 
ments in favor of a 1-year extension. 
the European recovery program, with which 
the principal of reciprocal trade is correlated, 
the so-called Watchdog Committee set up 
to survey the operations of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, must report to 
Con:ress on its operations and make recom- 
mendations for changes during the early part 
of the next session of Congress. Thus the 
present termination of the extended Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act will coincide in 
time with the report to Congress on this 
matier, so intimately tied up with the ques- 
tions involved in international trade. This is 
a most natural and happy result. 

In addition, the next Congress is to con- 
sider the charter of the International Trade 
Organization. This body has been working 
on the general principles of international 
trade for many months, both at Geneva and 
later in Habana. If it adopts a program, leg- 
islation of a permanent character relating to 
our trade with other nations will be required. 
At that time it will be essential that we re- 
view completeiy our present trade prcgram 
and policies. This would be true whether 
the extension had been for 1, 2, or 3 years. 

Those two things—I shall not go into de- 
tail about them because of lack of time—are 
intimately connected with the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the reciprocity program. They 
should all be considered together and 
weighed together. A 1-year extension as- 
sures that this will be done. The other 
changes are in the administrative process. 
The Tariff Commission is substituted for the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information. 
Previously the CRI, established by Executive 
order and composed of representatives of in- 
terested executive departments, held hear- 
ings. It was conclusively shown that this 
Committee never made any recommenda- 
tions. The members were not paid, they 
were merely picked from the Government 
agencies. They did not even keep a record 
of the testimony given to them in most cases. 
They merely sat, looked wise, and listened to 
explanation—or pretended to—from repre- 
sentatives of American business, agriculture, 
industry, and labor. They never prepared a 
report. The members were not even perma- 
nent. The President or the State Depart- 
ment could change them at will and did so. 

In place of this the Tariff Commission, a 
nonpartisan body appointed by the Presi- 
dent and composed of three Republicans and 
three Democrats, has been substituted. This 
body is composed of technical experts chosen 
because of their knowledge and ability in 
connection with questions of foreign trade 
and the tariff. During the years of its ex- 
istence, the Tariff Commission has been 
praised by anyone who knows anything about 
its operations as an organization. It is noted 
for performing its functions in a disinter- 
ested and purely professional way. Since the 
appointments are made by the Presidents 


Under , 
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and since practically every member of the 
present Tariff Commission has been ap- 
pointed by either President Roosevelt or 
President Truman, to the great believers in 
lower tariffs, it is inconceivable that this 
body would not be most freely disposed to- 
ward the principle of lowering tariffs. The 
argument that the Tariff Commission would 
act in a manner to sabotage the trade- 
treaties program is ridiculous under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, the Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation has no power or authority whatever. 
The Tariff Commission, under the terms of 
the Housé bill, is charged with the duty of 
recommending to the President the limit to 
which~tariffs can be lowered and the limits 
to which they can be raised. If within these 
limits so recommended—and these recom- 
mendations are secret—the President can 
negotiate freely and make final and binding 
agreements. The Tariff Commission is 
charged with the duty of keeping in mind 
the national welfare and the national de- 
fense in judging how far tariffs can either be 
raised or lowered. Let us suppose the Presi- 
dent does not want to follow the advice of 
the Tariff Commission. This is the second 
change in the act. The President can, if he 
so desires, reduce or raise tariffs below the 
limit set by the Tariff Commission. But, if 
he does so, then the final agreement must 
come before the Congress for disapproval. 
If both Houses of Congress—the Senate and 
the House—acting individually, disapprove 
the agreement made by the President then it 
is invalid. If the President can command 
the majority in either House, then the agree- 
ments he concluded cannot go into effect. 
This is the same principle embodied in the 
Reorganization Act which Fresident Roose- 
velt requested and which the Congress 
enacted. 

The President initiates the agreements ex- 
actly as he does today but if he goes beyond 
the limits recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission, then he must submit the matter to 
the Congress with his reasons for doing so— 
and presumably they would have to be good 
reasons if he has done so—and then the 
Congress has the opportunity of disapproving 
the agreement if (1) it does so within 60 
days, and (2) if both Houses give a majority 
vote against it. 

As a matter of fact, this entire issue is 
more or less moot. The tariff is a means of 
controlling foreign trade in these days of 
import-export controls, distorted currencies, 
embargoes and subsidies. People with whom 
I have discussed this problem—both in this 
country and in foreign countries, including 
people in the State Department, agree that 
little, if anything, can be done within the 
next 5 years. This is not the fault of the 
United States. It is the fault of world condi- 
tions. Furthermore, the United States has 
already negotiated trade agreements to the 
hilt. We have used up practically all the 
authority given to the President. Any fur- 
ther trade agreements which might be con- 
cluded would be limited in scope. So, the 
whole problem is more academic than real. 

There can be no real free trade in the 
world until war and the threat of war has 
been removed. As long as there is a prob. 
ability of war, countries will place em- 
bargoes and restrictions on the raw mate- 
rials and commodities essential to their 
national defense. The _ reciprocal trade 
treaties were claimed to have been a pre- 
vention of war. They have been in effect for 
some years. The result was World War II. 
When you argue that trade treaties prevent 
war you are putting the cart before the 
horse. After you take the necessary steps 
to end all wars, then there is a real oppor- 
tunity to improve trading conditions 
throughout the world. 











Now, let me summarize the benefits from 
the present bill as contrasted with just a 
simple extension. 
~ 1. It will take the trade treaties and for- 

trade and commerce problem from a 
tisan administration for all time to come. 
will make it an impartial national policy 

h all can support. 

2. It will tell the world that our country 
tends a bypartisan individual determina- 


f the economic facts involved in these 





It will tell the world that if there is a 
| controversy, the ultimate decision will 
made by the elected representatives of the 

le. In other words, that our interna- 

tional cooperation depends not only upon 
the President, but upon the continued co- 
tion of the President with Congress in 
ting our own economy and our na- 

i 1 security. 

4. It will remove the doubts concerning 
constitutionality of the whole trade 
ties program. Congress has always been 

considered to have control over foreign com- 
erce. Whether Congress could completely 
delegate this authority to the Executive is 
a question which has puzzled some of our 
best lawyers. By placing certain limits, 
tenuous as they may be, upon the author- 
ity this question of a complete delegation 
legislative authority to the Executive is 
eliminated. In other words, the program 
is changed from_one probably unconstitu- 
ial into a similar program having all the 
antages of the former program but in a 
manner which is clearly constitutional. The 
ministration should welcome this because 
he one thing which would really ruin the 
le policy would be a Supreme Court de- 
cision holding the program unconstitutional. 
; t would not only end the program but it 
uld void every agreement previously made. 





The Late Fred Richardson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, when Fred 
Richardson, fatigued with life and ex- 
hausted from toil, bade this world fare- 
well and his spirit passed through the 
Golden Gate and heard the heavenly 
accolade “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant,” the Nation lost a valued 
citizen and the Congress a devoted 
friend. 

For more than 30 years this good man 
devoted the energies of his body and mind 
without stint and without limit to the 
cause of good government. Like the 
lighthouse to the lost mariner, he served 
as the guide and counselor to many 
people bearing the heavy responsibility 
for the proper conduct of the people’s 
business and the enactment of just laws. 

He was a profound student of govern- 
ment and believed, as the great Jefferson 
said, that “The art of government con- 
ists in the art of being honest.” 

The character of our departed friend 
was built upon the eternal rock of prin- 
ciple and truth, and from the course 
pointed out by his high sense of right 
he never departed. He was wise in reso- 


lution and patient in performance, al- 


- 
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ways mild, always merciful, always 
strong, always good. His great talents 
he consecrated to honest aims, and for 
no reward except that which comes with 
a consciousness of work well done. His 
was a heart and mind that was filled with 
love and joy and worship. May God 
bless his memory. 





America Needs More TVA’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made by me in debate with Con- 
gressman BEN F. JENSEN, of Iowa, over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System: 

Public ownership of power is desirable, for 
it is the only proven method by which the 
power potentials and rich resources of the 
great river valleys of our Nation can be fully 
developed for the benefit of the American 
people. The great flood in Oregon and the 
terrible destruction and loss of life which 
followed in its wake once again underscores 
the immutable fact that these rivers and the 
wild energy which pours through them must 
be harnessed. They can only be harnessed 
by an over-all coordinated approach on a re- 
gional basis, made possible by publicly owned 
projects such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The rivers of the United States belong to 
the people—that is provided for in the Con- 
stitution. It is the Government’s duty to 
develop these rivers for the use of the people. 
Public ownership of power is not socializa- 
tion but fully in keeping with the intent 
of the Constitution. 

A headlong attack has now been launched 
by an association of private power companies 
on public ownership of power in general, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority in par- 
ticular. Headed by a $65,000 a year lobbyist 
Purcell Smith, a former head of a private 
power company once controlled by Samuel 
Insull, this group approaches the subject of 
power purely from the standpoint of rates, 
Here we find the very crux of the entire 
question of public versus private ownership 
of power. The Federal Government which is 
after all the people’s Government respon- 
sible to the people, approaches the owner- 
ship of power from the larger standpoint of 
developing the great river valleys of our Na- 
tion—to stimulate free enterprise in the de- 
velopment of new industry, to bring cheap 
electricity to the farms, to rehabilitate the 
soil through fertilizer programs and check 
its erosion by flood control. 

This is the kind of free enterprise and prog- 
ress our forefathers brought to the early 
pioneering of America. It is one of the very 
purposes for which our democracy was born. 
* * * for such a vast undertaking as the 
development of a great river valley and the 
area surrounding it can only be accomplished 
fully by public ownership through the Fed- 
eral Government, as exemplified by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. It is obvious to all 
that private power interests have never had 
the motive, the facilities or finances for the 
execution of vast multi-purpose development 
of our Nation's river valleys. 

As a Tennessee Congressman I have been 
privileged to take an active part with many 
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of my colleagues in Congress in seeing to it 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
allowed to progress and develop to the best 
interests of all of the people. 

In 1933 the Tennessee River was almost 
useless for navigation, its power resources 
were undeveloped, its turbulent waters were 
a danger both in the valley and beyond the 
river’s mouth, along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. The economy of the region was al- 
most wholly based on riculture and the 
land, which supported the peo} 
proaching exhaustion Great for 
farm woodlands alike were depleted 
doned farms, barren and 
scarred the landscape and 


e, Was ape 
sts and 

Aban- 
eroded hillsides 


foreshadowed a 






future of poverty and despair. In but hort 
span of years the Tennessee Valley Authority 
publicly owned power changed all this. In 
1933 before TVA in the dark age of private 


power ownership, one farm in 28 had electric- 
ity. Now every other farm in the area is 
served and we look forward to the day, in the 
near future, when every farm will have 
electricity. More than 1,800 new manufac- 
turing and processing plants have been es- 
tablished in the Tennessee Valle Only four 
have actually moved in from other areas of 
the country. During the war years this area 
played a leading role in the production of 
things vital to the war effort 

The small clique of private power interests 


| Ss 
would have you believe that they speak for 
free enterprise, but the people are familiar 
with this Samuel Insull brand of free enter- 
prise, the kind of free enterprise that pro- 
duces enough profit to pay ¢65,000-a-year 
lobbyists and places quarter-of-a-mi n- 
dollar budgets at their disposal with which 
to attempt the old shell game of pressure 


politics in the Nation’s Capital. 

Purcell Smith and his lobby have centered 
their present attack on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s requested appropriation with 
which to begin construction of a new steam 
power plant at New Johnsonville, Tenn. 
Power is one of the essential tools of modern 
progress; demand for it increases steadily, 
Present development in the increase of the 
hydroelectric power will bring the capacity 
of the TVA system to a total of 3,270,000 kilo- 
watts to meet the rising demands for power 
in this area. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
is the sole power supplier for a region of 
80,000 square miles. To meet the require- 
ments of more than 800,000 existing consum- 
ers of electric power and more than 100,000 
additional farms to be served in the next 
few years, it is vital that the TVA be allowed 
to build this additional power plant 

The purpose of the act etablishing the TVA 
in 1933 was to develop the area’s resources 
for the benefit of the people, to promote their 
prosperity, their enterprises, to raise the level 
of their incomes and to strengthen the entire 
Nation by making the valley more produc- 


tive. The TVA has accomplished all that 
and can point to a glorious record of ac- 
complishment. Those of us who believe that 
public ownership of power is in the best 
American tradition of producing the most 
good for the most people will see to it that 
no lobby of private power interests will ever 


put a lid on the continued healthy develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Americans, 

Projects like the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity are not subsidized power, as the lobbyists 
would have you believe * * * the Federal 
Government investment in TVA has proven 
to be a good business proposition. It pays 
its own operating expenses and continues to 
improve the area it serves. It will fully pa 
for itself in time out of the reasonable profit 
it is allowed to make. 

To the fatuous charge made by the, private 
power lobby that the public development of 
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regional sections of our Nation throws unjust 
tax burden upon other parts of the coun- 
try, I would say this: I believe the people cf 
Tennessee would always expect me, as their 
elected representative, to lend my whole- 
hearted support to the development of sim- 
ilar projects in other great river valleys of 
the United States, for I am sure they are 
convinced, as I am, that progress anywhere 
in America is progress everywhere in America. 





Income Tax Reduction Bill: The Dingell 
Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
has had a wonderful afterthought. In 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 

RD at page A3711 he has included re- 
marks relating to a bill he introduced 7 
years ago on the subject of Federal in- 
come taxes. He has requested that his 
extension of remarks be added to the re- 
marks he extended in the REcorD on Feb- 
ruary 2 in rebuttal, he says, to my re- 
marks on the same day. In the perma- 
nent Recorp his remarks will appear to 
have been made in the Committee of the 
Whole House on February 2. Actually 
they were written more than 4 months 
later. 

Wholly disregarding the personal re- 
fiections against the gentleman from 
Missouri which the gentleman from 
Michigan so carefully expressed in his 
extension of remarks—and they should 
be disregarded, of course, in all charity— 
it is quite obvious that the sketchy bill 
referred to has little to do with the merits 
of the matter under discussion. It rep- 
resented such a hasty and superficial ap- 
proach to the problem of equalizing the 
income-tax liability of married couples 
in all States that the Ways and Means 
Committee gave it exactly the considera- 
tion to which it was entitled. They com- 
pletely ignored it and took no action 
whatever with respect to it. That is the 
record, for all who wish to read it. And 
it made so scanty an impression on the 
gentleman from Michigan himself that 
in replying to me on February 2 he did 
not then even remember having intro- 
duced it—and that is the reason for his 
request that his belated recollection and 
reference to it on June 10 be placed in 
the Recorp for February 2 with the rest 
of his remarks. 

For the 7 years after August 2, 1941, 
when his bill was introduced, the gentle- 
man from Michigan did absolutely noth- 
ing about the matter, although his 
party controlled the Congress and the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the un- 
fair tax discrimination against married 
couples in the non-community-property 
States had become well-nigh intoler- 
able. In all that period the gentleman 
from Michigan remained completely 
hat is how he 


silent 6n the subject. 


“long labored” over the matter, as he 
puts it. 

I am satisfied with my original state- 
ment of the situation. Irepeat my chal- 
lenge of the correctness of the gentle- 
man’s statement. What were his exact 
words? He said that universal income 
splitting to equalize the Federal tax bur- 
den on married couples in all States 
was—and note his words carefully—‘an 
item of Democratic origin which we pro- 
posed in the consideration of H. R. 1— 
the first tax-reduction bill of 1947.” 
Aside from the fact that that claim is not 
borne out in any respect he now aban- 
dons it completely and moves the date of 
alleged origin back 542 years prior to 
a. Ri. 

It is gratifying to know that the gentle- 
man thinks that “it is quite all right for a 
freshman Member of Congress to take an 
interest in important legislation.” His 
leave is neither needed nor asked, but I 
think he may well regret his slurring 
implication. 





The Late J. Frederick Richardson, Coor- 
dinator of Information, House of Rep- 
resentatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of J. Frederick Richardson, Coordina- 
tor of Informaticn of this House, on May 
16, brought sorrow to his scores of 
friends on either side of the aisle. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, 
“Rich’—as so many of us knew him— 
came to the Hill as a newspaperman. 
His adept mastery of the written word, 
his skilled counsel, his devotion to con- 
stitutional government was valued and 
used alike by committee and by indi- 
vidual Member. It was in those days 
that he was to raise a banner which he 
would Keep aloft as long as he lived, a 
banner which bore the device made im- 
mortal by Ethan Allan at Ticonderoga, 
“In the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” 

He left these Halls to’meet the chal- 
lenge of hard work and brilliant accom- 
plishment which his career held in store 
for him. But never, in those achieve- 
ment-packed years, did he forget the in- 
destructible bonds of fellowship which 
united him to Congress. In his chosen 
field of endeavor, helping Congress, he 
was—like Roland—‘“‘without master, 
without peer.” When he returned to us 
last year, as Coordinator of Information, 
he was received by all of us who knew 
him and given the welcome accorded the 
homecoming of a tried and trusted 
friend. 

J. Frederick Richardson was a twen- 
tieth century crusader for the America 
we all serve. Those near to him have 
suffered a great loss. This Congress is 
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bereaved. Let our monument to his 
memory be our determination, trans- 
lated into action, to preserve for all pos- 
terity the American way of life to which 
he gave his selfless devotion. 








Constructive Expansion of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a veritable blueprint for legislative 
achievement of constructive expansion 
of social security has been available to 
Congress in the form of H. R. 16, Eighti- 
eth Congress, first session, Known gen- 
erally as the Townsend program. 

It is tragic that the Members of this 
Eightieth Congress have been denied any 
opportunity to debate on the floor and 
to apply these principles to the problems 
plaguing the lives of millions of United 
States citizens. 

The cost of all Government bureaus, 
including aid to agriculture and highway 
construction, is less than one-fifth of 
the expenditures originated by war. So- 
cial welfare, health, and security cry for 
substantial expansion. In this era of 
unprecedented prosperity—yet featured 
by tremendous hardship for those with 
low fixed income—the forgotten man is 
the work veteran—a work veteran is a 
person who has retired after about four 
decades of economic service or regardless 
of length of service is incapacitated. 

The men who supplied the capital 
equipment without which the war would 
have not been won are entitled to retire- 
ment payments in return for past serv- 
ices. The active workers of today have 
inherited the country as a going business 
concern with farms improved and fac- 
tories equipped to supply the current 
standard of life. As a self-respecting 
economic organization our Nation cannot 
deny to its retired workers and their de- 
pendents a current income to provide 
comfortable living. In meeting its re- 
sponsibility to work veterans the Nation 
may serve its self-interest most and best. 

NOT SPENT BY GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


What will the expansion of social se- 
curity do? It will tend to hold down 
the peak of excessive capital investment 
and fill the valley of inadequate long- 
run consumer demand. In stifling an 
undesired boom it will avert depression. 
It will insure continuity of production 
and investment. The money collected 
for this purpose is not expended by Gov- 
ernment bureaus. Bureaucratic organi- 
zation is lessened rather than increased. 
the United States Treasury merely serves 
as a channel for the diversion of part 
of the tax money from sources where it 
would be used largely for investment 
into the hands of work veterans for goods 
and services. Since these veterans are 
numbered mainly among the low-income 








group, consumer markets may be expected 
to receive the continuous support essen- 
tial to continuous production and invest- 


ment. 
POSTWAR BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The adequacy of investment funds is 
visible to the naked eye in our pro- 
ductive plant reflecting expansion and 
capacity beyond our dreams. The ex- 
cesses of investment are confirmed by the 
periodic booms in the production of capi- 
tal goods far above the ability of con- 
sumers to absorb the output. Most of 
the analysts of American business trends 
foresee a post World War II pattern of 
movement very similar to post World 
War I. This would mean high business 
activity extending into the mid-fifties. 
Large deficits in goods and ample avail- 
ability of funds combine to confirm this 
probability. Investment in fixed capital 
is anticipated to exceed all prudent limits. 
Then the unavoidable collapse, It is not 
a happy outlook. 

We do not like depressions. We do 
not like taxes. Which is least to our 
liking? ‘The depression of the thirties 
cost us in curtailed output as much as 
the present national debt. A tax may be 
productive. The gasoline levy has built 
our highways. Statesmanship in taxa- 
tion can create enduring prosperity. Tax 
revenue to be expended as outlined herein 
may be the answer to our prayers for 
an end to boom-and-bust. Many will 
oppose it because old habits of thought 
cannot be changed. Many believe or 
profess to believe that investment is the 
main road to permanent prosperity. In 
spite of recurring disasters based on this 
premise they cling to their views. They 
do not accept consumption as the main- 
spring of economic activity. Yet, is there 
not overwhelming reason to sustain con- 
sumption as the means to insure con- 
tinuous production? 

WE COULD DISAPPOINT STALIN 


Stalin is said to be waiting for our de- 
pression. He appears to feel certain of 
his ground. We could disappoint him. 
Perhaps the cue to our success lies in 
Federal taxes. If a sufficiently large 
proportion of the national income flows 
through the United States Treasury to 
the people, to maintain the required 
equilibrium between consumption and 
investment, the era of prosperity may be 
made perpetual. No longer, then, any 
fear of a foreign “ism” boring from with- 
in. Private enterprise will become invin- 
cible from internal or external attack. 

Tax collections, as suggested, would 
not be impounded for administration and 
expenditure by an expanded bureauc- 
racy, but would go immediately to those 
whom we have called work veterans for 
the reason that over a period of 40 years 
their labors have been responsible for 
most of the capital equipment which 
fives to the Nation its current productive 
capacity. Inherently, these men and 
women, now retired, are the partners of 
the active members of our economic so- 
ciety and have earned a share of the cur- 
rentincome. The weight of the evidence 
suggests that such sharing of income 
would expand the long-run output of the 
Nation to result in the increase of general 
per capitaincome. All should gain. 
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AN UNBEATABLE TEAM 


Our paramount need is a greater de- 
gree of stability in economic life. We 
require protection from the excesses of 
overexpansion to avoid the disaster of 
underconsumption. Leaving out of ac- 
count a major crisis in foreign affairs, all 
the ingredients of an overinflated busi- 
ness boom are present. Zooming eco- 
nomic activity may continue on its merry 
way far beyond the confines of rhyme 
and reason. There is still time to apply 
restraint and intelligence. 

For 160 years we have tried to beat the 
game of boom and bust—and failed. We 
have never harnessed consumer spend- 
ing and investment as a team. Invest- 
ment is permitted to run far ahead. 
Finally, we tie investment in its stall for 
a few years until consumer spending 
catches up. If we would only harness 
them together, they should make an un- 
beatable team. 





Failure of Enactment of Federal Aid to 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my great disappointment in the 
refusal on the part of this House to pass 
at least some token legislation in behalf 
of that great host of loyal Americans— 
our faithful and = sacrificing school 
teachers. 

This Congress stands indicted. The 
great majority of our teachers have the 
same feeling, but this House in the same 
breath says “No” to our teachers. 

Those of us who have labored so long 
for Federal aid for education depart from 
this session with the knowledge that at 
a time of great emergency the leadership 
of this House shut the door in the face of 
one of the most loyal, honest, faithful, 
and patriotic groups of Americans that 
can be found—I refer to our school 
teachers scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. 

We shall not stop in our fight for equal 
opportunities to these devoted school 
people. I might say we have just begun 
to fight. 

If S. 472—which was passed by the 
Senate on April 1, 1948—had been enact- 
ed into law, it would have authorized the 
appropriation of $300,000,000 of Federal 
funds annually for the support of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
States. If H. R. 2953—which on July 15, 
1947, was favorably reported to the full 
committee by the House subcommittee 
on measures relating to education gen- 
erally—had been enacted, it would have 
authorized the appropriation of $200,- 
000,000 for the first year of operation of 
the act and increasing amounts there- 
after for the same general purpose as 
S. 472. The failure of the Eightieth 
Congress to pass one of these bills, or a 
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similar measure, has resulted in im- 
measurable loss to the Eighth District of 
North Carolina, to all the United States, 
and to the whole world. 

It is a great loss in the world struggle 
of democracy against communistic to- 
talitarianism. Democratic education is 
the most powerful weapon for use against 
dictatorship. Ignorance is the breeding 
ground for the communistic ideology. 
Thomas Jefferson warned us that “If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of peace, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” H.G. Wells pre- 
dicted that the fortunes of the world will 
depend upon the outcome of a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. 

Democracy cannot function in the 
United States unless all its citizens obtain 
the basic education to permit intelligent 
and informed participation in the work 
and life of the Nation. We cannot lead 
the world struggle against communism, 
nor even preserve our own Republic, un- 
less its people are sufficiently well edu- 
cated to understand the basic principles 
of democracy and to apply them to cur- 
rent problems. Furthermore, we cannot 
win a war, if one should come, unless our 
people as a whole have superior technical 
and scientific training to that of the 
enemy. During World War II the Fed- 
eral Government found it necessary to 
spend billions of dollars in training not 
only military but also civilian personnel 
in practically all subject fields, at all 
educational levels. If we continue to 
leave education almost entirely to the 
States, we may not win the next war, if 
there be one, because we shall not have 
time adequately to educate the whole 
population. 

The failure of the Eightieth Congress 
to pass a Federal-aid-to-education bill 
has resulted in a loss to every State in 
the Union. Let not the Representatives 
of the rich States deceive themselves 
with the idea that their States would 
have contributed most and received least 
under the measure. The provision of 
adequate standards of education for all 
is becoming increasingly necessary to 
the national well-being. The high 
mobility of our population makes the 
educational deficiencies of any locality 
a national concern. Many thousands of 
our people migrate annually to wealthy 
industrial centers from relatively poor 
areas in which educational facilities are 
inadequate. Mere’ enlightened  self- 
interest demands that the richer States 
protect their citizenship and economic 
security by promoting the level of edu- 
cation in the poorer communities from 
which they will inevitably draw a part of 
their population. 

The failure of the Congress to provide 
for adequate Federal participation in 
the financing of education causes a con- 
tinuation of loss to the citizens of the 
Eighth District of North Carolina. It 
must continue to educate, besides its own 
future population, many young people 
who will move to other parts of the 
country. This activity is costly even 
though these young people go out in- 
adequately educated to meet the needs 
of highly industrialized areas into which 
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they move. Under S. 472 the people of 
the Eighth District would have received 
about $2,427,750 of Federal aid to educa- 
tion next year. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not fulfilling its responsibility 
to the Eighth District to aid in the edu- 
cation of about 104,000 school-age chil- 
dren future citizens of the United States. 

Because of the many inquiries I have 
received from educators from every sec- 
tion of my district on what the proposed 
legislation on Federal aid to education 
would mean to them, I give below the 
estimated allotment of Federal aid to 
the 12 counties of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District under S. 472. 























Column (2)X 
$23.40 
Number of (estimated 
. i children Federal allot- 
County 5 to 17 years ment per 
of age ! child in 
North Carolina 
under 8S. 472) 2 
(1) (2) (3) 
conentmosnaseasonsen 9, 129 $213, 618. 60 
15, 434 361, 155. 60 
4, 362 102, 070. 80 
4, 879 114, 168. 60 
5, 439 127, 272. 60 
4,914 114, 987. 60 
9, 215 215, 631. 00 
11, 390 266, 526. 00 
7, 277 170, 281. 80 
12, OR4 282, 765. 60 


314, 402. 40 
144, 869. 40 


1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
2S. Rept. No. 425 (80th Cong., Ist sess.). 





Unpunished Murder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, a 2l-year- 
old graduate of Kings Point Academy, an 
officer on an American-flag ship, was re- 
cently struck down without warning by a 
disgruntled messman in a cafe in French 
territory. Subsequent to the ship’s de- 
parture, with the assailant aboard, the 
young officer died of his injuries. The 
murderer is now at large in this country, 
immune from arrest or punishment. 

The State Department advises that the 
murderer’s extradition is prohibited 
under a controlling 1909 treaty, as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court, because 
citizens of the contracting nations are 
exempt from its provisions. I say it is 
high time for a new treaty or a new 
Supreme Court ruling. 

Amazing as it may seem, Coast Guard 
authorities are without authority even 
to relieve this murderer of his seaman’s 
papers. They will continue powerless 
until S. 1077, approved by the Senate 
last July, is brought out of the Judiciary 
Committee and before this House. Until 
its enactment, disciplinary cases on the 
Coast Guard docket, involving every 


crime of violence, now numbering 943, 
will grow steadily, but no action will be 
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taken to protect the courageous and law- 
abiding men who man our ships from 
these hoodlums. 

This—when we talk of strengthening 
our merchant marine. 





Government Subsidies for Air Lines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a six-page letter the other day 
from a former Member of this House who 
now represents the Air Transport Associ- 
ation of the big certificated air lines, at- 
tempting to refute the remarks I made on 
the floor of the House on April 28, on the 
subject of discrimination against the vet- 
erans’ air-cargo companies. 

I ask permission, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
sert into the Recorp, the entire text of 
Mr. Ramspeck’s letter to me, and my 
reply. While I will not burden this House 
with a verbal recitation of the details, I 
wish Mr. Ramspeck’s letter to be inserted 
verbatim, not only for fairness in com- 
parison with my own, but also in defer- 
ence to his years of distinguished service 
in this House. This air-transport busi- 
ness has become so important to the 
taxpayer and the public generally, that 
Congress should consider clearly the 
argument of both sides of this con- 
troversy. 

The heart of the difference between 
the former Representative from Georgia, 
who now represents the certificated air 
lines, and myself, who in this case can 
be said to represent the interest of the 
veterans, is really over two matters: 

First. Are the public payments to the 
air lines for carriage of the United States 
mails excessive, or are they not? 

Second. Is there a place in the com- 
merce and security of this country for the 
newly formed veterans’ air-cargo com- 
panies, or is there not? 

I am very critical, Mr. Speaker, of the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
determined that the mail rates of the 
Big Five be at about 60 cents a ton- 
mile, and I note with interest that this 
rate, which the taxpayers are asked to 
pay, is about five times the CAB rate— 
13 to 16 cents a ton-mile—which Mr. 
Ramspeck considers fair for the carriage 
of cargo. His letter to me does not ex- 
plain this tremendous difference, and I 
will gladly insert into the RECorD any in- 
formation which he gives in the future 
in reply to my request for an explanation 
of this difference. It is painfully appar- 
ent to me, however, that the taxpayer 
is being required to pay the air lines not 
on the basis of services rendered in the 
carriage of the public mail, but on the 
basis of the deficits run up by those air 
lines. This system, in effect, means that 
those who do the worst, get the most from 
the Public Treasury. 

In contrast to the present subsidy prac- 
tice, which Mr. Ramspeck evidently ap- 





proves, I note with interest that the in. 
dependent air lines that are applying for 
permission to carry cargo are not asking 
for any subsidies from the taxpayers, 

It is, and has been, my contention, Mr. 
Speaker, that the public would be relieved 
of the burden of air line subsidies, which 
run into millions of dollars per year ac- 
cording to the report of the distinguished 
Representative from Kansas [Mr. Ress}, 
if these air lines were to develop the new 
cargo business. But they have, in good 
part, ignored the new cargo business, an 
assertion supported by the fact that the 
newly formed veterans’ air-cargo com- 
pany—even though operating on aq 
shaky basis, without capital, and without 
certificates from the CAB—have carried 
more freight than all the certificated air 
lines put together which are backed with 
$70,000,000 in mail pay per year from the 
Government. 

It is my contention that these newly 
formed veterans’ companies deserve a 
chance to develop the new air-cargo 
business which they, more than any 
other group, have pioneered. That is 
why on April 28 I said that it was shame- 
ful that the CAB had not given a single 
certificate to any of the veterans’ air- 
freight companies who have been waiting 
on the CAB’s doorstep for over 2 years. 

For M-day, the military have stated 
their needs to be several thousand freight 
planes. The entire fleet of the certifi- 
cated air lines, as quoted by Mr. Rams- 
peck, even admitting for the moment 
that passenger planes are easily con- 
verted to be all-cargo planes, is only 
around 20 percent of the military re- 
quirements. It is, therefore, obvious to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that every new freight 
plane that can be brought into our com- 
merce is a necessary addition to the mili- 
tary reserve. Since, according to the 
Commerce Department, the veterans’ 
companies already possess around 125 
cargo planes, and would likely bring into 
use a great many more if they would re- 
ceive certificates from the CAB, I natu- 
rally conclude that this group would be a 
significant addition to the security, as 
well as to the commerce, of this country. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the complete text of the let- 
ter to me from Mr. Ramspeck of the Air 
Transport Association, and the complete 
text of my own point-by=-point rebuttal: 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C. May 19, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN F, KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. KENNEDY: I am writing you 
with regard to your recent speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD on the subject of air 
freight. 

We believe that the sources of some of the 
data contained in that speech have misled 
you into incorrect conclusions and we assume 
that you will, of course, afford an opportunity 
for both sides of the case to be heard. 

There are strong indications that such 
statements as were contained in your speech, 
and have appeared in very similar form else- 
where, are part of an effort which has been 
going on for some time by the air freight 
carriers to influence the decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—a semijudicial body—be- 
fore which the air freight case is pending. 

Here are the facts: 

1, You refer to the “kicking around” that 
is being received by the so-called independ- 








ent air freight carriers. The record shows 
plainly that quite the reverse of this sup- 

sition is true. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
“f 1938 demands a certificate of convenience 
and necessity for any carrier desiring to cper- 
ate under the act on a common-carrier basis. 
The independent air carriers, not having 
~ranted such certificates, since June 10, 1947, 
have been operating under an exemption 
from the Civil Aeronautics Act granted to 
them by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
exemption effords the independent carriers 
every advantage enjoyed by the certificated 
carriers under the terms of the Civil Aero- 
! ics Act. They are allowed to publish 
es 1edu'es, to advertise for and solicit busi- 
ness, in fact to do anything in the air trans- 
port business—and all this without the 
responsibility required of the certificated 
carriers. The independents have had and 
have more advantages than any carriers in 
the history of air transportation. They are 
not required to service any particular points 
put can pick the high volume stops at ran- 
dom. The independents have been ccddled 
and pampered as a result of this exemption 
from the law. They are not required to con- 
form either to the safety or operational re- 
quirements rigidly enforced upon the cer- 
tificated carriers. 

It must be remembered that these inde- 
rendent air carriers could not have entered 
any other form of transportation without 
certificates of convenience and necessity. 
For instance, they could not have purchased 
trucks and gone into the interstate truck- 
ing business without full certification and 
reculation. 

They operated as contract carriers for some 
time before they even applied for certifi- 
cates as common Carriers. By their own tes- 
timony they did finally apply because they 
realized that their operations had become 
common-carrier operations and they would 

oner or later have to obtain certificates. 

2. You constantly refer to these independ- 
ent air carriers as veterans’ air lines. The 
records of application to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board by these carriers show that only 
a minute portion of the capital invested in 
the principal independent carriers’ organiza- 
tions (that is, the five lines which have been 
considered for certification and who do the 
vast majority of irregular carrier business) 
could possibly be referred to as veterans’ 
money. It is true that the independent car- 
riers are attempting to masquerade in GI 
costumes purely for the purpose of garnering 
public opinion and sentiment in their favor, 
but we challenge any of these five independ- 
ent carriers to show that a major portion of 
the capital has been provided from the life 
savings accounts of returning GI's. We be- 
lieve it will be found that most of the money 
is being provided by large New York banking 
concerns, colossal family fortunes, or has 
been drummed up in stock-selling operations 
on a purely investment basis. Besides, the 
certificated air lines employ some 30,000 vet- 
erans (approximately 30 percent of the total 
employment). The importance of the suc- 
cess of the industry to these 30,009 wage 
earners is probably greater than the few 

tockholders in the independent game. 

3. You refer to the fact that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been slow to act 
with reference to certification of the inde- 
pendent air carriers. If the CAB has been 
deliberate, it has been acting in line with 
the recommendations proffered it by the 
President’s Air Policy Committee and the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board, which 
strongly asked that the air freight-air cargo 
subject be dealt with carefully and delib- 
erately and with a full recognition of eco- 
nomics, safety, and operations. 

4. You refer to the national-defense aspect 
of the independent air cargo fleet. We 
thoroughly agree that the national-defense 
aspect of civil air carriers is a most vital one, 
and one which affects the public directly. 
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But to infer that the independent air cer- 
riers have more to offer in this regard than 
the certificated air lines is far from the truth. 
The planes flown by the certificated carriers 
are the same planes which successfully shut- 
tled back and forth over both the Atlantic 
and Pacific in the hands of the military as 
well as certificated lines under contract dur- 
ing the war. Your argument that few of the 
certificated air liners are capeble of ocean 
transportation is thereby completely dis- 
proved. The scheduled air-line fleet now 
numbers in excess of 1,000 planes. These air- 
planes are available on a few hours’ notice in 
any national emergency, and the fleet was so 
utilized in 1941. However, the certificated 
lines have so expanded and improved their 
fleet since 1941 that they. can offer to the 
military today €32 percent more emergency 
lift capacity for just such use as was avail- 
able in 1941. This is, I believe, the only ele- 
ment of national defense, with the exception 
of the atomic-bomb project, which has actu- 
ally grown since the end of the war. On the 
other hand, the planes of the independent 
carrier group number something between 40 
and 50 against the 1,000 of the certificated 
fleet. The only difference between the two 
types of airptanes is that all except 60 of the 
certificated air liners are equipped with seats. 
The 69 all-cargo planes of the certificated 
fleet more than match the capacity and avail- 
ability of the independent operators, and it 
is only necessary to remove the seats from the 
900 passenger-cargo-carrying planes in order 
to effect their usage for cargo lift. This is 
only a matter of hours under emergency 
circumstances. 

One of the announcements made recently 
by the independent carriers is that they are 
planning to lease airplanes from the military 
in order to expand their operations. It is 
difficult to see how these carriers who have 
not bought a single airplane from a manu- 
facturer since the war was over can expect 
the public to believe that their operations 
contribute mightily to national defense when 
they intend to lease military planes already 
in existence for the purpose of such aid. 
This certainly is not adding either planes or 
capacity to the total military emergency lift. 

5. With regard to your discussion of com- 
petition, it is necessary to understand the 
declaration of policy enunciated by Congress 
in enacting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
This act made mandatory in the exercise and 
performance by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of its powers and duties, the following: 

(a) the encouragement and development 
of an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense; 

(b) the regulation of air transportation in 
such manner as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of, assure the highest 
degree of safety in, and foster sound economic 
conditions in, such transportation, and to 
improve the relations between, and coordi- 
nate transportation by, air carriers; * * * 

(c) competition to the extent necessary to 
assure the sound development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 

(d) the regulation of air commerce in such 
manner as to best promote its development 
and safety; and 

(e) the encouragement and development 
of civil aeronautics. 

It will be noted that in these statutory 
provisions the CAB is required to promote 
the sound development of an air transporta- 
tion system properly adapted to the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of the 
postal service and of the national defense. 
It will be noted that the air transportation 
system of the country is to be regulated in 
a manner which will foster sound economic 
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conditions in such industries and that in so 
doing, the CAB is to permit competition only 
to the extent necessary to assure the sound 
development of the air transportation sys- 
tem. 

It should be clear that this provision 1s 
not a direction from the Congress to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to consider competition 
an end unto itself and it is not a direction 
to authorize additional competition for rea- 
sons which are not consistent with the basic 
precepts stated. It clearly is an instruction 
to add competition only when additional 
competition is necessary to assure the sound 
development of the air transportation system, 
and then only to the extent required. The 
entire philosophy of regulations embodied in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act is a control of both 
the nature and the amount of competition. 
Excessive competition under the philosophy 
of the act is as much an evil as monopoly, 
and the act, I believe, provides against both. 

6. In view of the effect that a superim- 
position of an entirely new cargo-line struc- 
ture on top of the present certificated air- 
lines’ structure is having and will have on 
the regulated air transport industry, it is well 
to review the current status of the Nation’s 
air transport industry: 

The certificated air lines collectively lost 
approximately $6,000,000 in 1946. ‘They lost 
a total of more than $21,600,000 in 1947. A 
total loss of the two postwar years of $27,- 
331,164. All except 5 of the 35 certificated 
air lines had net operating losses in 1947. It 
is simple to see what the added competition 
asked for by the independent air carriers 
would mean to the already gloomy financial 
Status of the air transport system. You can 
juage for yourself whether or not there is 
any basis for the charge of moncpoly when 
ycu consider that 91 percent of the total 
air traffic of the United States moves over 
routes with two-carrier competition, 59 per- 
cent moves over routes having three-carrier 
competition, and 13 percent moves over routes 
having four-carrier competition. The seri- 
ous result of such competition already in 
effect is further shown in the reduction in 
load factors from 90 percent in 1945 to ap- 
proximately 69 percent in 1947. The condi- 
tion of the certificated air lines is further 
indicated by the fact that total investments 
in the air lines represented by common stock 
or equity money decreased from 90 percent 
in 1945 to 41 percent in 1948. During the 
Same period money represented by preferred 
stock increased from 7 percent to 17 percent, 
and money obtained through long-term cb- 
ligations increased from 3 percent to the 
startling figure of 42 percent. 

By far the greatest volume of cargo de- 
veloped by all types of carriers involves move- 
ment over transcontinental routes. Between 
the east coast and the west coast four trans- 
continental carriers certificated for passenger, 
mail, and property currently operate. Yet of 
the total operating loss suffered by the domes- 
tic air lines in the United States in 1947, 
approximately $16,000,000 of such amount 
was lost by the transcontinental certificated 
carriers. Yet it is over these routes and 
in spite of policy provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that duplicating air lines and 
route structures for the transportation of 
property is proposed, 

7. We would like to set straight the facts 
regarding the highly touted so-called rate 
war referred to in your speech. 

Prior to the independent carrier exemption 
order in the summer of 1947, the independent 
air carriers were not required to file any rates 
whatever. At that time the certificated air 
line rate level was approximately 2614 cents 
per ton-mile. The air lines publicly an- 
nounced and filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on August 1, 1947, a joint tariff pro- 
viding for 20 cents per ton-mile. The inde- 
pendent air carriers, with full knowledge of 
the 20-cent figure, then filed rates at 13, 14, 
and 15 cents per ton-mile, and some of their 
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rates were as low as 11 cents per ton-mile. 
The certificated air lines found that the 
indépendent carriers were only operating be- 
tween big cities and were attracting only 
specific commodities. The certificated air 
lines left their rate structure at 20 cents, but 
filed rates equal to the independent carrier 
rates of 13 and 13!4 cents per ton-mile on 
those specific commodities. The independ- 
ent air carriers then shouted “rate war.” 

The opinion of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on the motions of the Air Freight Forwarder 
Association decided October 2, 1947, spells 
out the facts of this case very clearly. It 
states that the reduction of specific com- 
mcdity rates by the certificated air lines 
“admittedly * * * is competition, even 
though it may not be competition at every 
point. This is the very privilege that the 
uncertificated carriers asked and were grant- 
ed. The exemption (from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act) accorded them certainly was 
not that of a one-sided right, namely, the 
right to compete against the certificated car- 
riers and the privilege to be protected against 
competition against them.” : 

In the international picture, sufficient 
competition jis just asevident. On the north 
Atlantic routes there are three United States 
certificated carriers in competition with each 
other as well as with British Overseas Air- 
ways, Air France, Sabena, KLM, and others. 

8. The opinion of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board quoted above also strongly refutes your 
argument that subsidy by the United States 
Treasury has supported the Certificated air 
lines in their “war” with the independent 
carriers. The opinion of the Board reads: 
“No action that the Board has taken or is now 
taking places subsidy of the United States 
Treasury behind this effort of the certificated 
carriers to meet the competition of the non- 
certificated carriers. This venture, so far 
as this Board has expressed. any concern, 
whether for gain or loss, depends on their 
own funds.” 

Recognition by the CAB that the 20 cents 
per ton-mile certificated air-line rate is a 
purely compensatory rate is highly inferred 
in the decision on the air freight rate case 
where 16 cents per ton-mile was set as a com- 
pensatory rate. In order for the argument 
that the certificated air lines are using Gov- 
ernment money to fight the independent car- 
riers to hold water, it would have to be 
shown that the rates charged by the cer- 
tificated carriers are lower than compensa- 
tory rates could be. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Executive Vice President. 





JUNE 1948. 
Hon. Rospert RAMSPECK, 
Executive Vice President, Air Transport 
Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN RAMSPECK: I have 
read your letter of May 19 with great interest, 
not only because of the importance of its 
contents, but also because of the respect I 
have for the long years of distinguished serv- 
ice which you contributed in the House of 
Representatives. 

Unless you have objections, I plan to in- 
sert into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the en- 
tire text of your letter to me, as well as my 
reply, because I think the subject of air 
transportation has become of such impor- 


erally, that a clear statement of both sides is 
called for. 

At the beginning I should like to make it 
clear that I have never been involved with 
aviation interests, and have only the 
ic interest at heart. I have always looked 
out for the interest of my fellow veterans of 
World War II, and it is on behalf of those 
veterans who have been trying to form new 
air cargo companies since the end of the war 


any 
any 





in what I conceive to be the public interest 
that I come into debate against your distin- 
guished self, who, having resigned from Con- 
gress, now represents the certificated air 
lines which are the members of your Air 
Transportation Association. 

Perhaps the simplest method for me to 
answer your letter is to go over, point by 
point, the eight objections which you raise 
to my speech of April 28, on the floor of the 
House, entitled: “Discrimination Against 
Veterans’ Air Cargo Lines.” 


1. KICKING AROUND OF AIR VETS—TRUE OR NOT? 


You object to my complaints against the 
kicking around which the air vets have been 
getting, and you allege that “the independ- 
ents have had, and have, more advantages 
than any carriers in the history of air trans- 
portation. * * * The independents have 
been coddled and pampered as a result of 
this exemption from the law.” I should 
judge that if the present situation of the 
veterans is as comfortable as you describe, 
they would not be trying to change their 
present status by applying to the CAB for 
certificates of convenience and necessity. Of 
course, as you know, the lack of certificates 
from the CAB makes it almost impossible 
for these air freight groups to raise from pri- 
vate banks and other sources money needed 
for development and expansion, and conse- 
quently they have been, since the end of 
the war, in a very uncomfortable and re- 
stricted financial position. As you also know, 
the lack of a certificate of convenience and 
necessity restricts the air carriers operating 
abroad under economic regulation 292.1 to 
“irregular” or ‘occasional or infrequent” 
operations. 

In this uncertain status, a veteran com- 
pany operating abroad cannot provide ade- 
quate service to the trade and is, itself, in 
a precarious position. As Raymond A. Nor- 
den, a 32-year-old Air Force veteran, now 
president of Seaboard and Western Airlines, 
said about his own company: “In a word, if 
it succeeds with the trade to a point where 
some degree of regularity is obviously called 
for, it may violate the (CAB) regulation and 
thus effectively succeed itself out of busi- 
ness.” 

I judge that if receiving certificates of con- 
venience and necessity from the CAB would 
bring only additional responsibility and no 
additional advantages to the veterans’ air 
freight groups, you and the certificated air- 
lines who are members of your organization, 
would not be making such strenuous efforts 
to keep the veterans from getting those cer- 
tificates. 


2. INDEPENDENT AIR CARRIERS—-ARE THEY 
VETERANS OR NOT? 


You allege that the five air freight com- 
panies currently under consideration by the 
CAB for domestic certificates are attempting 
to masquerade in GI costumes. Not only 
are the vast majority of the employees of 
these companies, veterans, but in addition 
my information is that the men who are 
running these air lines have spent quite a bit 
of time in GI costumes during the past few 
years. 

Slick Airways 

The president and principal organizer of 
this company, Earl Slick, is in his late twen- 
ties and served with the Army Air Forces 
from 1942 to 1945. I believe your comment 
about colossal family fortunes has very little 
to do with the fact that while he did appar- 
ently inherit money from his late distin- 
guished father, he is a veteran and is doing 
a splendid job in financing and running his 
company. 

Willis Air Service 

It is my understanding from reading the 
CAB examiners’ report in the air-freight 
cases that this air line was formed after VJ- 
day, largely with and by young men who had 
been involved in naval aviation, and I note 
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that the president and executive vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Willis and Mr. Rose, both saw 
considerable service with the Navy. 


United States Airlines 


The president and secretary-treasurer both 
appear to be veterans of the Air Corps in 
World War I. 

The Flying Tigers Line 

The president, and principal founder, Mr, 
Robert Prescott, appears to have held a com- 
mission in the Navy until he transferred to 
the Flying Tigers to do combat work in 
China. The other top officials and organizers 
seem mostly to be bona fide veterans. 


California Eastern Airlines 


This company started 2 years ago, hauled 
more freight than anyone of the certificated 
air lines, but has just gone into bankruptcy 
through inability to wait any longer for the 
CAB to grant its certificate of convenience 
and necessity, and through its inability to 
raise sufficient capital from private banks in 
the meantime while lacking a certificate, I 
understand that the president at the mo- 
ment, who was called in for the financial 
reorganization of the company, is not a vet- 
eran, but that a substantial number of the 
original organizers served with the Army Air 
Forces or ATC in World War II. 

Of course, there are, as you Know, a lot of 
other air freight companies run here and 
abroad by veterans of World War II, but 
since you did not mention them in your 
letter, I will not take the time to do so now, 
and hence confine my rebuttal to the facts 
about only the five domestic air-freight 
companies which you mentioned. The point 
is that the initiative in getting these air- 
freight operations going has largely ema- 
nated from a number of relatively young 
men who wanted to apply in peace one of 
the talents they learned in war—moving 
large quantities of freight by air. 

It was in World War II that air cargo was 
really developed on a big scale, and these 
young men who are now veterans, under- 
went what amounts to a new experience in 
air transportation. Unfortunately, a lot of 
the top officials in the already-established 
air lines did not have that experience, or if 
they did have it, it did not sink in very far, 
and many of them appear to be managing 
their companies on the basis of their prewar 
experience when air transportation was 
largely a matter of passengers and mail and 
a few boxes of cargo in the nose of the 
airplane. 

The fact that these veterans’ companies, 
even without certificates, already haul more 
freight than do the established lines which 
are members of your association, is to me 
pretty good indication (a) that they want 
to go into air freight on a big scale and have 
been trying hard to pioneer this new busi- 
ness, and (b) that your members, which 
possess far more capital and other resources, 
have been making only half-hearted efforts 
in that direction. 

Now you point out that the certificated 
air lines employ some 30,000 veterans, I have 
no means of checking those figures, and I 
would certainly like to know your sources of 
information. But you will surely recognize, 
and I am sure that this principle has oc- 
curred to you more than once in your long 
years as a Member of the House, that some 
young veterans would prefer to establish 
their own businesses rather than simply take 
a salaried job in an already-established en- 
terprise. 

How would the important personages in 
the certificated air lines, now members of 
your association, have felt if a quarter of 
a century ago they had been denied the op- 
portunity to establish their own companies, 
and had before them only the alternative of 
taking a salary job in some already estab- 
lished business? As Americans, we have al- 
Ways believed that the door to going into 











business should not be slammed in the face 
of the next generation. And we are not go- 
ing to forget that principle now. 


3. CAB SLOW TO ACT—TRUE OR NOT? 


The applications of most of the veterans’ 
air freight companies were made early in 
1946, over 2 years ago. I do not know how 
you ean justify the delays of the CAB from 
1946 to the present by quoting the reports 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission 
(which after all did not come out until Jan- 
uary 1948) and the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board (which did not report until 
Merch 1948). While it is true that these two 
temporary boards were somewhat cautious 
about air cargo, I did not see that either of 
them recommended that the present air 
transport industry be frozen against new- 
comers—which is obviously the effect of stall- 
ing off the applications of newcomers. I 
think it is regrettable that any Government 
avency should have taken so long in han- 
dling a case as the CAB has taken with the 
various applications of the veterans’ air 
freight companies, and as I have pointed out, 
after some 2 years of applying on the part 
of several dozen veterans’ air freight com- 
panies, to date not a single one of the air 
vets have received a certificate from the 
CAB. 

While the CAB cases are no doubt compli- 
cated, and while the air cargo cases in par- 
ticular doubtlessly involve a subject matter 
unfamiliar to many persons connected with 
the CAB, it seems to me exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that these cases should be taking the 
CAB twice as long to handle as the average 
truck cases decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


4. NATIONAL DEFENSE—ARE THE VETERANS’ AIR 
FREIGHT COMPANIES HELPFUL OR NOT? 


As I said in my speech of April 28 on the 
floor of the House, the military will need, 
ready and operating, on M-day, several 
thousand C—54 freight planes, or a smaller 
number in new type large-pay-load air 
freighters. The certificated carrier fleet, 
even granting your statement that passenger 
planes can be easily converted to cargo work, 
would not exceed 20 percent of the total 
military requirements. Therefore, I cannot 
see how it is to the interest of national de- 
fense to drive out of business the veterans’ 
air freight groups who have, according to 
the Commerce Department, around 125 all- 
freight planes which could become part of 
the national defense fleet. 

Now you say that the veterans have not 
yet bought any new cargo planes. I assume 
that until the vets can raise money on the 
basis of being able to show the bankers a 
certificate from the CAB, they will be unable 
to buy new planes. But their past record, 
their current interest in, and their future 
plans for air cargo on a big scale, lead me 
to believe that quite a lot of new planes 
would be put into commercial service if 
these veterans could get the status that they 
deserve from the Government. 

Now about your paragraph No. 4. I 
want to ask you three questions of fact, 
and I ask them in all sincerity because I 
am trank to admit that I do not have ail 
the information on the subject of air trans- 
port that I would like to have, and I want 
to be thoroughly fair in presenting the facts 
to the House. 

a. How many all-cargo planes of 4-motor 
C-54 type or bigger (in pay-load) do the cer- 
tificated air lines now have in use? 

b. How many postwar type cargo aircraft 
have been purchased by the certificated air 
lines since the end of the war? 

c. Of the thousand planes which you say 
the certificated air lines could offer to the 
military in war, you admit that over 900 are 
primarily designed for carrying passengers. 
You state that these passenger planes could 
be turned into all-cargo planes for the mili- 
tary in cnly a matter of hours, It is my 
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understanding that to convert a luxury 
passenger plane into a freight plane suitable 
for the specifications of the military is a 
very considerable undertaking indeed, in 
fact so lengthy as to cast great doubt on the 
auxiliary military value of 90 percent of the 
entire air fleet of the members of your asso- 
ciation. Naturally, this is a very grave ques- 
tion and one not to be answered lightly, 
and I would appreciate receiving some au- 
thentic information, supported by actual 
experience and if possible by the military 
authorities, on just how long and how dif- 
ficult it would be to convert the passenger 
planes owned by the members of your asso- 
ciation into all-freight planes, and whether 
or not the resulting converted planes would 
meet the military specifications for overseas 
freight work in a future war. The informa- 
tion I receive from you I will place in the 
REcorRD, so the Congress will know all the 
facts. 


5. CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938-—DOES IT RULE 
OUT THE AIR VETS OR NOT? 


I am fully cognizant that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, as do most of the regulatory 
acts of the Government, attempts to out- 
line a middle road between monopoly on 
the one hand, and excessive competition on 
the other. I am simply saying that in my 
opinion, the CAB, in its administration of 
this act, and you and the members of your 
association in your public interpretations of 
this act in connection with this matter, have 
so far tended to overbalance the act a bit 
too much away from free competition. 


6. LOSSES OF THE CERTIFICATED AIR LINES—DO 
THEY RULE OUT ADMITTING THE AIR VETS TO 
THE INDUSTRY OR NOT? 


I am fully aware that the certificated air 
lines lost some $20,000,000 in 1947, and I 
understand that it is a very grave situation 
indeed, It has been my feeling that these 
losses might have been in the past, and might 
in the future be relieved, if the certificated 
air lines really went into air cargo on a big 
scale and brought in some new business. 
My impression is that the potentials are big 
enough to nourish both the certificated air 
lines and some newcomers, too. I would cer- 
tainly like to obtain your comment on this 
possibility. I would also like to know if you, 
or the members of your association, have 
made any thorough study of the real poten- 
tialities in domestic and international air 
cargo. 


7. RATE WAR—WAS IT A RATE WAR OR NOT? 


In my speech on the floor of the House on 
April 28, I commented that it was indeed 
strange that while the certificated air lines 
on the one hand were asking for greatly in- 
creased mail pay from the Government, they 
were on the other hand cutting their air 
cargo rates, a move which the Veterans 
charged was intended to put them out of 
business through a rate war. You say that 
there wasn’t any rate war and quote a brief 
passage from a CAB opinion of October 1947. 

You doubtlessly are familiar with the more 
recent document of the CAB in the Air 
Freight Rate Investigation, dated April 21, 
1948, in which, on pages 2¢ and 27 the CAB 
finds: “Present competition * * * has 
lesulted and will result in unduly low, de- 
pressed, and noncompensatory rates and 
charges for the transportation of freight by 
air, and that these practices have, and will 
result in unsound economic conditions in the 
air freight industry within the United 
States.” 

I guess the above is the legal way of saying 
that there really was a rate war. 

Besides, the CAB records disclose that your 
20-cent tariffs were filed after, not before 
the 13-cent tariffs of at least one of the 
veteran freight air lines. And furthermore, 
how does a carrier keep from attracting 
specific commodities? In view of the rate 
policies of the ATA carriers in every other 
field, passenger, express, mail, and most overs 
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seas freight, isn't it clear that the low-rate 
policy in domestic air freight is beyond doubt 
an effort to exclude the only non-ATA com- 
petition which your air lines have found in 
the domestic field? 

8. SUBSIDIES 

It is my contention that the big certifi- 
cated air lines have been getting through the 
CAB, from the taxpayers, an excessive 
amount of mail pay. On the one hand the 
CAB determines that a fair rate for carrying 
cargo by air is between 13 cents and 16 cents 
a ton-mile, and on the other hand, at the 
petition of the big air lines, it decides that 
around 60 cents or 70 cents a ton-mile is 
a fair rate for carriage of the mails. About 
the mails, it certainly is my impression that 
the delivery, ground handling, and pick-1 p 
are performed by the United States Govern- 
ment, and, furthermore, the mails which are 
delivered to the air lines certainly represent 
business which the air lines do not have to 
solicit. Both of which facts make me wondcr 
why the mail rates are so much higher than 
the cargo rates. I would certainly like to see 
your explanation in detail as to why carry- 
ing mail by air costs almost five times as 
much as carrying cargo by air. $ 

If you have no objection, I intend to put 
the full text of your letter, as well as mine, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, so that the 
public may see both sides of this debate. I 
will gladly insert into the Recorp such addi- 
tional material as I receive from you, and I 
will willingly retract any of my assertions if 
you can demonstrate to me by any relevant 
facts that the rates paid the air lines for 
carrying the mail are not excessive, that the 
freight potential is too small to justify al- 
lowing the veterans and other newcomers 
into the air-transport industry, that the vet- 
erans’ air-freight companies are not impor- 
tant to defense, or that any of my other state- 
ments are in error. 

I, and those interested in this debate, will 
be very glad to see your answers to the 
specific questions I have posed, particularly 
in paragraphs numbered four and six. 

The air-transport industry is extremely 
important to the public, and since it is so 
intimately associated with the operations of 
the Government, the public should have a 
chance to see all sides of the issue. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Member of Congress. 





J. Frederick Richardsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speake: 
1 month ago, on May 16, there passed 
suddenly from our midst my beloved 
friend and the dear and devoted friend 
of all Members of Congress—Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Richardson. 

It was but one short year ago that Mr. 
Richardson was appointed to the hon- 
ored post among us of Coordinator of 
Information for the House of Represent- 
atives. But not only we who comprise 
the Eightieth Congress, but Members of 
many previous Congresses over a period 
of more than a quarter of a century have 
felt the influence and valued the friend- 
ship and counsel of this brilliant and un- 
selfish man. 
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Mr. Speaker, there may bg some Mem- 
bers present here today who‘have not yet 
learned of the sudden death of Mr. Rich- 
ardson. It was his oft-expressed wish 
that when he passed from this mortal 
scene, his friends would remember him 
as they saw him last. For that reason 
he had requested his funeral be privat.— 
without flowers and, he hoped, without 

nourning. Rather, he wished his friends 
to believe, as so beautifully expressed by 
John L. McCreery: 
There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 


Never was there an individual more 
wholeheartedly and unselfishly devoted 
to the causes of good government and 
the high ideals and sound principles of 
our American democracy than J. Fred- 
erick Richardson. 

As Coordinator of Information, he was 
an institution in himself, and his loss 
is irreplaceable. His love of country, 
and his constant efforts to perpetuate 
traditions truly American found vivid 
expression in one of his recent studies, 
Americanism, Fascism, and Commu- 
nism—a Comparison, of which there 
have been several hundred thousands of 
copies distributed. 

All who knew Rich loved him. He 
will ever be revered in the memory of his 
friends for his fine intellect, for his 
warm and understanding heart, and for 
his devotion and service to his country, 
which began when he put on his soldier’s 
uniform during the Spanish-American 
War and continued throughout his life 
to the very end. His mortal remains 
now rest in Arlington Cemetery with 
thousands of others who have served 
their country well. 

I would like to quote a few concluding 
lines from one of the last things he wrote, 
still only in his penciled notes: 


Our flag. There it waves, and, please Ged, 
may it ever float free in the breezes; and 
may we so live in justice, in tolerance, and 
in liberty that each one of us—of whatever 
race or creed or station in life—may gaze 
upon it and in pride and reverence say, “My 


flag. God bless it.” 





Federico Henriquez y Carvajal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 
FEDERICO HENRIQUEZ Y CARVAJAL PROCLAIMED 


IN BoGoTa “AN OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF 
THE AMERICAS” 


The following resolution was unanimously 
approved at the plenary session April 30, 
1948 


“A TRIBUTE TO DON FEDERICO HENRIQUEZ Y¥ 
CARVAJAL 


“The IX International Conference of Amer- 
ican States. 

“Whereas this year of 1948 marks the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Don Federico Henri- 
quez y Carvajal, an illustrious citizen of 
the Dominican Republic, the supreme objec- 
tive of whose life has been a sustained devo- 
tion to the achievement and strengthening 
of the freedom, not only of his own people, 
but of all the peoples of the Americas; and 

“Whereas in the course of his unique ex- 
istence, illustrative of the highest attain- 
ments in civic life in the Americas, his love 
of freedom impelled him to a fruitful con- 
secration to the task of founding the Re- 
public of Cuba; and 

“Whereas Don Federico Henriquez y Car- 
vajal gave cordial and firm support to Jose 
Marti during the organization of the revo- 
lution successfully carried out by the Cuban 
Liberator in the final period of the con- 
tinued and dramatic struggle of the Cuban 
people for their independence; and 

“Whereas in referring to Don Federico 
Henriquez y Carvajal, Jose Marti acclaimed 
him as one of those men “rare as the lofty 
mountains, but capable of looking down 
from the peaks and of feeling with the heart 
of a people or of all humanity”: Now, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That our homage be tendered 
to this outstanding citizen of the Americas.” 

(NoTE.—Don Federico Henriquez y Carvajal 
was born on September 16, 1848, in the city 
of Santo Domingo, capital of the Domini- 
can Republic, where up to this day he has 
resided always, and will attain his centennial 
birthday next September 16.—Persio C. 
Franco.) 


[From the New York Times of June 2, 1948] 
THE ELECTIONS IN CUBA 


The country of Jose Marti must show an 
example to Latin America by conducting 
honest elections according to law, free from 


violence, all the people accepting sincerely . 


and firmly supporting the winning candi- 
dates. It would be the finest. compliment 
to the Great Friend of Cuba, Don Federico 
Henriquez y Carvajal, on the occasion of 
his glorious centennial anniversary. “Every- 
thing for Cuba” as has been preached and 
practiced by the noble and venerable Don 
Federico. No man, no party, no doctrine is 
worth the shedding of a single drop of 
Cuban blood. The solution of political, 
social, and international problems by means 
of violence is pure barbarism. A civilized 
people ought to use debate, the franchise, 
the law and the courts. Let us pray that 
the Almighty God may impart His great 
blessings on the beloved people of Cuba. 





A Sorry Spectacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sorry sight when the statesmen of a 
great and powerful Nation—the greatest 
and the most powerful in the world— 
think they find it necessary, in peace- 
time, to conscript the youth of the land 
for military service. 

It needs no recital of facts to show that 
from a productive, financial, and re- 
sourceful standpoint, no nation is the 
equal of the United States—no combina- 
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tion of nations has the slightest chance, 
at this time, of invading our land or de- 
stroying our national supremacy. How- 
ever, a few indisputable statements 
should call to the minds of all that we 
have no justifiable fear of aggression. 

We have the only worth-while Navy in 
the world. We have the atomic bomb— 
the most powerful single weapon known 
to man. We have the most powerful air, 
underseas and on-the-land weapons yet 
produced. We have the greatest produc- 
tive capacity of any three other nations, 

Two wars have demonstrated that our 
fighting men, trained or untrained, are 
the superiors in courage, in endurance 
and, above all, in initiative, in effective 
action of any, anywhere. We are told 
we must help the whole world because 
it is prostrate. Without our aid, people 
everywhere will starve or freeze. In the 
same breath we are told that the starv- 
ing, the freezing and the helpless will sud- 
denly, overnight, arise, smite, and de- 
stroy us. 

Proof that our people have the greatest 
degree of freedom, of prosperity, and the 
widest opportunity for physical, ma- 
terial, educational, and spiritual ad- 
vancement in all the world, is shown by 
the fact that people everywhere, when 
they desire to leave their native land, 
choose America as the promised land. 

It is a sorry commentary on the states- 
men and the leaders of any administra- 
tion when, after directing the policy of 
our Nation for 14 years, upon which, we 
are told, the whole world depends for 
the preservation of civilization, that they 
find themselves in such a state of fear, 
so lacking in confidence in the ability and 
the integrity of our own people, that they 
deem it necessary to enact legislation to 
force the youth of our land into the 
armed services to fight for its preserva- 
tion. 

One of two things is certain: Either our 
young mcn are so lacking in courage, in 
loyalty, or civilian awards are so su- 
perior to those of a military career that 
they will not enter the service to defend 
themselves, their kin, their homes, their 
fatherland; or the need for such service 
is not, in their opinion, necessary for the 
preservation of the Nation. The former, 
I do not believe. The indisputable facts 
justify the conclusion that all the propa- 
ganda, all the publicity put out by Wall 
Street, the war profiteers, those of a mili- 
taristic mind, the internationalists who 
would surrender a part of our sovereignty 
by entering into a one-world organiza- 
tion or a military alliance with a part of 
Europe, has not been able to undermine 
the good, hard common sense of our 
youth—otherwise they would flock to the 
colors and enlist by the thousands. 

This country does not need, and can- 
not survive, a continued draining of its 
essential and necessary national re- 
sources through granting largess to 
other nations which are controlled and 
guided by world politicians. 

This Nation has millions of courageous 
young men who would be willing and 
eager to fight for their homeland; who 
would eagerly enlist if they thought it to 
be necessary for the country’s security. 

They do not believe war is either neces- 
sary or inevitable, and they do not pro- 
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pose to voluntarily fight another war, a 
third one, either as an experiment for 
world government or to advance the in- 
terests of politically ambitious interna- 
tionalists or fatten the pocketbooks of 
the makers of munitions. 

An Administration which, in command 
of the most powerful nation in all the 
world, cannot so guide it as to convince 
would-be enemies that war would be 
disastrous for them, who cannot follow 
international policy which would Keep us 
cut of foreign entanglements without 
bankrupting us, should not be permitted 
longer to guide the destinies our 
Nation. 

Conscription of men—and women are 
now in the Army and the Navy—would 
be but following the policy of a Hitler 
and a Stalin. 

We are making ourselves invincible. 
While doing that let us remove the causes 
which lead to war without resorting to a 
totalitarian form of government or the 

onscripting of our manpower. 

What this country needs above all 
things is a President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives who have the knowledge and 
the good sense to so guide our Nation 
that we will not become involved in every 
squabble, wherever in the world it may 
occur; that we will not be forever a party 
in every war, no matter what the cause— 
no matter how remotely it may affect our 
national interest. What we need, above 
all, is a party with a policy designed to 
first advance our own national interests, 
preserve the liberty, the prosperity, and 
the opportunities of our own people. 

A President and a political party which 
cannot, guiding the destinies of the most 
powerful nation in the world, keep it free 
from bankrupting itself, regimenting its 
people, destroying its foundation—the 
Constitution—and drafting its young 
men for foreign war, is a failure. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made one true statement 
when he said, “We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” He might have added— 
fear generated by those who profit out of 
war through the shedding of American 
blood on foreign soil. 


errr eteeeee 


Propaganda by the Soil Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
law makes it an offense to expend funds 
appropriated by the Congress for propa- 
ganda in support of or in opposition to 
measures pending before the Congress. 
Yet the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government continue willfully 
and flagrantly to violate the statute, and 
both secretly and openly to generate 
pressure on Congress with regard to 
pending measures. 

This statement is not made carelessly. 
I have in my possession photostatic 
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copies of documents which show without 
question how employees and officials of 
the Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have used their 
time and Government facilities in a 
propaganda campaign on behalf of cer- 
tain bills. Let me give you the back- 
ground of the story. 

William H. Colman, an employee of the 
Soil Conservation Service residing in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., attended a meet- 
ing at Columbia, Mo., presumably at the 
request of Howard Jackson, whose title 
is assistant state conservationist for the 
State of Missouri. Apparently at least 
one purpose of that meeting was to in- 
struct Mr. Colman as to how to put the 
proper pressure on Congress for the bene- 
fit of the Soil Conservation Service. Mr. 
Colman evidently took fairly complete 
notes on the instructions given and 
placed them in the field notebook which 
had been issued to him by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. That 
notebook was lost on the streets of Co- 
lumbia that day and I have photostatic 
copies of its contents, furnished me by a 
source which will remain undisclosed. 

The problem to which the bills in ques- 
tion and the documents in question re- 
late has to do with agriculture extension 
work and research. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, in effect, desires itself to 
do the work of terracing, and building 
ponds and waterways, with equipment 
owned and supervised by the United 
States and directed by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. It is bringing every 
effort to bear to prevent the farmers from 
doing the work themselves under the di- 
rection of their own extension services, 
on the basis of technical programs de- 
veloped for their particular areas, and 
from employing terracing contractors 
who are small-business men investing 
their own funds and serving the farmers 
on a constructive profit-and-loss basis. 

The quotations which follow consist of 
notes taken from the field notebook of 
William H. Coleman: 

H. Jackson (Howard C. Jackson, assistant 
State conservationist). 

1. Three letters to editor of Post-Dispatch 
by farmers next week. 

2. Two letters to Globe for October 3 edi- 
torial. Stress what Soil Conservation Service 
has done in my district. 

3. Minimum of five in soil district counties 
and one from non (soil district) county. 

4. Each bill should be discussed with super- 
visor’s board meeting. Have members ask 
questions. 

5. Two or three farmers to see Congress- 
man, 

6. Get every Congressman in soil district, 
Have him invited to meetings. 

7. Have five letters from each district be- 
fore January 1948. 

8. Know State and National key people. 

9. Know key editors. 

Cultivate.State and local Farm Bureau and 
Missouri Farm Agency Directors. State Con- 
servation Federation. 

Mrs. Earl Jackson, head of garden clubs, 

See Mrs. Werhn. 

Veterans teachers. 

Get supervisors to talking more of how 
Soil Conservation Service helps districts. 


I do not think these notes need de- 
tailed explanation. They show a cons 
certed, planned program to bring pres- 
sure through newspapers and directly on 
Members of Congress for the passage of 
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legislation which would vastly increase 
the powers and jurisdiction of the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and which would virtual- 
ly wipe out the extension services of the 
various counties. 

Here are soMe more notes from Mr. 
Colman’s notebock. Not only do they 
disclose a comprehensive plan to high- 
pressure Congress and to expand the Soil 
Conservation Service, but they show spe- 
cifically a violation of the Federal stat- 
ute to two instances. The references to 
“Banta”’ in items 10 and 11 relate to our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
ParKE M. Banta, representing the Eighth 
District of Missouri. The references to 
“Zimmerman” and “Zim” in items 17, 18, 
and 19 relate to our late and lamented 
colleague, the Honorable Orville W. 
Zimmerman, who represented in this 
House the Tenth District of Missouri. 
The notes are as follows: 

JENSEN BILL 


1. Has definitely defined national land pol- 
icy. None in Cooley bill. Never been one 
before Congress. Must have one to govern 
production. 

2. Purdis (purpose?) of Congress to set up 
use of all agricultural resources. 

3. Dykes asked for seventy million: Fifty- 
two for technical, seven for surveys (capa- 
bility), ten flood, two for research. 

Divorce farm bureau from extension. Have 
district supervisors understand both bills. 

Sixteen percent overhead in Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

Thirty years of extension haven't done soil 
conservation. 

COOLEY BILL 


1. Sets up 48 different programs, 

2. Will destroy districts. 

3. What power would supervisors have for 
running districts if Extension runs it? 

Slusher (head of Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation) and Burch (Jim Burch, head of 
Missouri State Extension Service) say dis- 
tricts not needed. 

Cooley bill doesn’t say any of money will 
go to district. 

Will put soil conservation in pressure group 
(farm bureau). 

Knocked out Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Would subject soil conservation experi- 
mental work to rivalry with other extension 
work. 

1. Resolutions from Cape and Pemiscot 
Farm Bureau. Resolutions from Cape and 
Bollinger supervisors. 

2. Letters from priests at Jackson, Portage- 
ville, Leopold, and Winegarten to Congress. 

3. Letters from farmers and others in Cape, 
Perry, Scott, St. Francis, Bollinger, Dunklin, 
Pemiscot, Stoddard, St. Genevieve, Butler, 
Reynolds, Mississippi, and Iron. 

4. Cape Federated Club through Goodwin, 
Maybe resolution. 

5. Affiliate members through Goodwin. 

6. Letters to Congress and State office, 
holders from supervisors. 

7. Supervisor’s letters to St. Louis papers. 

8. Letters to Behyum myself. 

9. Talk to Rotary clubs in southeast Mis- 
souri (explaining two bills). 

10. BANTA obligated to Hall. (This is Len 
Hall, St. Louis columnist.) Len will see him 
this week. 

11. Frank Groom raised with BANTA. 

12. See Hy. Kolmeyer (St. Louis F. Co.). 

13. Explain bills to supervisors. 

14. Mrs. Wilson to write or see Mrs. Jack- 
son (garden clubs for resolution). 

15. Publicity to 35 to 40 southwest papers. 

16. Give ammunition to Triple A. 

17. J. R. Byrd, Cape County, influence with 
Zimmerman (the late Congressman Zim- 
merman). 
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18. Get Missourian (a southeast Missouri 
newspaper) to get something in Craig record. 
Print it and have four sent to Zim. (The 
late Congressman Zimmerman.) 

19. Ronnie (Greenville State soil conserva- 
tion supervisor) and Zimmerman to see 
Johnnie. 

20. Agricultural committee, Cape Chamber 
of Commerce. 

21. Write Cousin Will re John Richardson 
(district soil conservation man at Chilli- 
cothe) on the two bills. 


These notes appear to disclose two 
flagrant and specific violations of the 
statute, and in my opinion they demand 
complete investigation and perhaps fur- 
ther action. 

The next extract from Mr. Col- 
man’s notebook discloses a somewhat 
more subtle approach. Supervisors—em- 
ployees of the Soil Conservation Service, 
mind you—are encouraged to write their 
Congressmen for a copy of the Jensen 
bill on the theory that the request will 
be interpreted as a vote for it. Sim- 
ilarly, the Cooley bill was to be discreetly 
criticized. And note this comment: 

But don’t stimulate a fiood of the latter 
letters, We do not want that at this stage 
of the game. 

Prepare for final action. 


I quote the entire sheet of instructions 
on this point: 

Supervisors and others should be en- 
couraged to write their Congressmen for a 
copy of the Jensen bill and study it. A re- 
quest for a bill is usually construed as a 
vote for it. (In view of that fact, it will be 
well if many of those writing for the Cooley 
bill indicate that they have heard about it 
and don’t like it and want a copy so they 
can study it. But don’t stimulate a flood of 
the latter letters. We do not want that at 
this stage of the game.) 

Prepare for final action. Lay the ground- 
work for a direct line of letters and other 
communications from the people back home 
expressing their wishes, to their Congress- 
men when either or both bills come before 
the Congress. We may not need that action 
but the people should be prepared. 

The type of letters needed now are a few 
good ones going in to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from local people or groups to let 
Congressmen know what is going on in the 
way of soil conservation progress; what a 
farmer thinks of his plan, and the fact that 
SC helped him do it; a progress report from 
supervisors to their Senators and Represent- 
atives. If these are bona fide letters written 
by the individuals (or groups), they mean 
more going in during the fall and winter 
than a flood of letters when the bills are 
before Congress. In other words, people 
should let Congress know they are interested 
in soil conservation, in districts, and in the 
SCS all the time. 


To cap the climax, Howard C. Jack- 
son, assistant State conservationist for 
the State of Missouri, wrote a memoran- 
cum to Mr. Colman under date of Oc- 
tober 7, 1947, about the same matter. It 
was written on an official interoffice 
transmittal form of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, and I have a photostatic 
copy of it. It was taken from Mr. Col- 
man’s Official field notebook. It bears 


the typed name Howard C. Jackson and 
the initials HCJ. It is as follows: 

Gud Budde former executive secretary of 
the Missouri Conservation Federation and 
now more or less engaged in private work 


with the Outdoor Tourist Bureau and other 
activities in St. Louis has been a stanch 
friend of ours throughout all of these years. 

Gus has a friend, Guy R. Dixon, who is 
president of the Current River Chapter of 
the Ozark Protective Association in Ripley 
County at Bennett, Mo. He says the old boy 
is a little eccentric, writes a lot of letters, 
but is dead serious about conservation. He 
says he would be a good contact for the 
foundation that creates interest for a soil 
district and suggests that one of our men 
contact him. I would suggest that you plan 
to take a run over there sometime and look 
around getting acquainted with those fel- 
lows. There is another man down that way, 
Dr. Z. Lee Stokely at Popular Bluff. I think 
Dr. Stokely is the postmaster. Pres knows 
him. He is a radical against high dams and 
wrote a clever piece a while ago in it and 
he is active in the Conservation Federation. 
As I recall, he is hard of hearing but has 
definite cpinions of his own. Pres can give 
you a little dope on him. 

Going back to Mr. Dixon. He has asked 
for some help as president of his chapter 
and Gud Budde has suggested that some- 
one might help him set up a series of meet- 
ings where you and one of your men would 
take one or two meetings, help him set up 
an outline where maybe he could invite 
somecne from the Forest Service and other 
agencies. 

It is just possible that this is a contact 
that we would want to develop for future 
use. 


Mr. Speaker, I have additional infor- 
mation on this matter. Part of it was 
also found in the notebook in question. 
One document consisted of a list of 
Arrowhead Questions from the Federal 
Soil Conservation office to the State soil 
conservation office for use in Missouri. 
Typical questions on the list of 11 are 
these: 

You know that soil erosion does not stop 
at county lines or State lines, because rivers 
don’t stop there and streams don’t stop there, 
and neither do dust storms stop there. Don’t 
you think we need a Federal agency working 
across States lines to take care of these ero- 
sion problems? 

Isn’t it true that the Farm Bureau mo- 
nopoly bill is contrary to our constitutional 
Government by a system checks and bal- 
ances—Federal agencies and States agencies 
both functioning to best serve all the people 
of this country? 

What right does the Farm Bureau lobby, 
representing no more than one-sixth of the 
farmers, have to try to wipe out a Federal 
conservation agency like the United States 
Soil Conservation Service with its democratic 
system of districts operated by local farmers? 


“How to get what is needed” is the 
heading of a section of another outline 
of methods for obtaining the legislation 
desired by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Under this heading are three items which 
show exactly how the soil-conservation 
officials propose to apply the right degree 
of pressure on Members of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not undertake to 
pass upon the merits of the two Dills 
with which the Department and the Soil 
Conservation Service were concerned. 
But I insist that so deliberate and fla- 
grant a violation of an express statute 
forbidding the propagandizing of Con- 
gress by Federal employees using appro- 
priated funds must not go without in- 
vestigation and whatever further action 
the circumstances may warrant. It 
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amazed me to learn that substantially 
all of the information contained in this 
extension of remarks had been submit- 
ted to a committee of this House during 
the current session, and that no action 
was taken with respect toit. Iam mak- 
ing available to the Harness Subcom- 
mittee on Propaganda all of the docu- 
ments to which I have referred and from 
which I have quoted, and more, with the 
request that they take action to deter- 
mine the character and full scope of this 
propaganda campaign by Federal em- 
ployees, using Federal funds, and take 
such further action as in their judgment 
seems proper. 

Let me clarify one point. The infor- 
mation and documents to which I have 
referred were not given me by the wit- 
ness who testified before the House com- 
mittee, nor have I even discussed the 
matter with him. 

Certainly the Congress should not and 
cannot tolerate further violations of the 
antipropaganda statute, especially when 
they are as flagrant and offensive as 
those indicated by the documents to 
which I have referred. 





Protecting the Fundamental Rights of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, sufficient 
time has now elapsed to see that labor 
has continued, and will continue, its for- 
ward progress under the labor act passed 
by the last Congress. Practically every 
day brings forth new reports in newspa- 
pers, radios, and union publications of 
increased gains by labor, but instead of 
these gains being made after time-losing 
strikes we see, and statistics released 
from time to time by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics prove, that 
more and more of these gains now are 
being obtained through peaceful collec- 
tive bargaining. That is the real gain 
for the workingman. The false charges 
that the labor law would enslave labor 
and do away with collective bargaining 
have been proved to be false by the acid 
test of experience. Labor continues its 
forward march—through peaceful col- 
lective bargaining and by so doing labor 
is gaining in public support and esteem. 

The labor law is working in the best 
interests of the workingman and the 
public. The basic rights of labor are 
fully protected, and so is the public 
interest. 

In the last session three great deci- 
sions were made in the legislation then 
under consideration which were vital to 
the basic rights of labor and which have 
done so much to make the act fair and 
just. First, is the union-shop provision. 
Second, is the protection of labor’s right 
to bargain on an industry-wide basis, 
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Third, is the exemption of railroad em- 
ployees covered by the Railway Labor 
Act. The welfare-fund action was also 
of extreme importance. 

With respect to the protection given 
to the union shop and industry-wide 
bare aining, I wish to pay special tribute 
to some of the new members on the 
committee who were so helpful in seeing 
that the labor law protected these fun- 
damental rights of labor. I refer to 
Representatives Kearns of Pennsylvania, 
ErrsTEN of Wisconsin, MAcCKINNON of 
Minnesota, Nixon of California, and our 
friend who passed away recently, that 
other valiant fighter for the right as 
he saw it, Representative Tom Owens, 
of Illinois. Without their vigorous de- 
mands for the union shop and industry- 
wide bargaining provisions, these valua- 
ble benefits might well have been lost to 
labor. 

These Members were also strongly in- 
sistent on the amendment to exempt 
railroad employees who are covered by 
the Railway Labor Act. Representa- 
tive MacKINNON was the author of this 
amendment in the committee and made 
a valuable contribution in this and many 
other respects. Actually, there was no 
sound reason to include railroad em- 
ployees under the labor law, as railroad 
employees have different bargaining 
problems, and they have been for many 
years operating under the United States 
Railway Labor Act, which deals specifi- 
cally with their situation. It would have 
been a mistake to do away with the Rail- 
way Labor Act, and Representative 
MacKINNON was quick to note this un- 
desirable possibility. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to Representatives McCowENn’= and 
BreumM, of Ohio, for their fine support of 
these measures. They are not new Mem- 
bers but gave valuable support to the 
above provisions, and I am looking for- 
ward to their continued support in the 
future. 


Increases in Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congress has done much by 
way of legislation for veterans of all wars, 
but they have not done too much, and 
perhaps not nearly enough. The record 
Is good even though it may have been 
considerably better. In the last week be- 
fore the recess, two bills for an increase 
in pensions were passed. Both of these 
will be of great interest to all who will 
benefit by them. After much debate as 
to the amounts of increase, the confer- 
ence committee between the two Houses 
made the following report which was ac- 
cepted by both Houses. 
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Analysis of H. R. 5588: Provides the 
following additionai compensation for 
World War I and II, Spanish-American, 
and peacetime—combat or extrahazard- 
ous service—veterans who are 60 percent 
or more disabled: 

Totally disabled: 


Wie; DUG nO chilid........<....... $30. 00 
TG ir ON ah dckabiach diene etaninlents 35. 00 
We nney BO CUA nk hk. ne ccccenaco 45. 50 
Wife, 3 or more children_....... 56. 00 
ar 14. 00 
Mo wife, 2 children. ...........«.« 24. 50 
No wife, 3 or more children___.__ 35. 00 
Dependent parent or parents 

NU ape da sickle cdl hap ccc nktviicoe 17. 50 


Partial disability compensated at percent- 
age of disability of cited rates but no com- 
pensation for less than 60 percent disability. 


The conference report which was ac- 
cepted by both Houses for S. 2825, briefly 
stated, is as follows: 

The surviving widow, child or children, and 
dependent mother or father of any deceased 
person who died as the result of injury or 
disease incurred in or aggravated by active 
military or naval service as provided in part 
I, paragraph I hereof, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at the monthly rate spec- 
ified next below: 

Vidow but no child, $75; widow with one 
child, $100 (with $15 for each additional 
chiid); no widow but one child, $58; no 
widow but two children, $82 equally 
divided); no widow but three children, $106 
(equally divided) (with $20 for each addi- 
tional child; total amount to be equally 
divided); dependent mother or father, $69 
(or both), $35 each. 

Any veteran or the dependents of any de- 
ceased veteran otherwise entitled to com- 
pensation under the provisions of part II of 
this regulation or the general pension law 
shall be entitled to receive the rate of com- 
pensation provided in part I of this regula- 
tion, if the disability or death of such vet- 
eran resulted from an injury or disease re- 
ceived in line of duty (1) as a direct result 
of armed conflict, or (2) while engaged in 
extrahazardous service, including such serv- 
ice under conditions simulating war, or (3) 
while the United States is engaged in war. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph III of part II of Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

The surviving widow, child or children, and 
dependent mother or father of any deceased 
person who died as a result of injury or dis- 
ease incurred in or aggravated by active mili- 
tary or naval service as provided for in part 
II, paragraph I hereof, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at 80 percent of the 
rates specified for such dependents in para- 
graph IV, part I hereof, as now or hereafter 
amended. 7 

Sec. 4. The increases provided by this act 
shall be effective from the first day of the 
second month following the passage of this 
act, 


It was my pleasure to vote for the con- 
ference report which provided for the in- 
creases described above. Personally, I 
feel sure that more of the increases 
should have been made larger, because 
the total amounts allowed even by 
the changes still provide inadequate 
amounts. The present high cost of living 
should have been given more considera- 
tion in fixing the increases. All legisla- 
tion is a result of compromises, and per- 
haps the Congress did well to get the 
amounts as high as they are when every- 
thing is considered. 
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HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address by Branch Rickey, 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, be- 
fore the National Conference on Com- 
munity Improvement in Washington, 
D. C., on May 25, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
not easy for one coming from my field of 
play, if you might call it that, to your Na- 
tion-wide field of community development, 
to speak constructively. One might say it 
is a bit incongruous for me to attempt it, 
but I am really interested in community im- 
provement. However, I do not come here as 
one whose interest in the field is to give 
advice, counsel, or information. Rather, my 
effort here this morning is to testify to the 
value of the move this council is undertaking, 
and to give the opinion of a common citizen 
of our country who is looking on, seeing 
what is going on. 

I have examined this council’s plans pretty 
carefully, and I know about its work, also 
the program for these 3 days. Frankly, I 
don’t Know of anything more challenging 
than this program. 

The subject assigned to me was, “Recrea- 
tion—Its Importance to the Community.” 
Well—in a general way, I will talk to that 
subject, but it is not easy for anyone from 
Brooklyn these days to talk on any subject 
specifically. However, I don’t have to get 
back to the ball game. As far as I am con- 
cerned I could stay here all day. It doesn’t 
seem to make much difference what influ- 
ences are around the team these days. It 
manages to lose with apparent glee and 
pleasure. 

Recreation is an interesting subject. This 
thing of the citizen seeking relaxation, di- 
version, play, or useful application of his 
leisure time, is mighty important. But we 
should be more particularly concerned, I 
think, with the immature, the adolescent, 
the youth. What of him or her? 

It seems to me that monotony on a job is 
bad, but bad as monotony there may be, there 
is one thing that certainly in the life of 
young men and boys is worse—that is idle- 
ness. Nothing to do puts the skids under 
almost all of a boy’s moral standards. 

Leisure is a good thing in the development 
of any people. It permits understanding of 
art and other worth-while subjects. You 
have a chance for cultural enrichment by the 
use of leisure if society knows what to do with 
it. Leisure is marvelous for mature people 
who have high purposes and plans. But 
20,000,000 boys in this country do not have 
plans and many of them do not have high 
purposes—they do not have any purpose. 
They are creatures of circumstances. Per- 
chance, they are victims of doing things of 
least resistance. In some of our cities, we 
actually have organizations of boys compet- 
ing with one another in the commission of 
crime. 

I do not think that many boys are in- 
herently bad, however. In fact I believe most 
boys are inherently good. If they are bad, 
they need official attention, maybe a psychia- 


trist, but most all of them have handles to 
the good in them if you can take hold of 
them, 
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To the adolescent, that age which the 
Germans call the storm and stress period, 
the great solvent, the great antidote to 
character ills, to character-breaking con- 
ditions, is physical exercise. The organized 
confusions we have among youth today I 
think is traceable directly to the negligence 
of the family. I do not think you can 
escape that. In some instances, it is per- 
haps due to entire indifference by the com- 
munity. That is a frequently contributing 
factor. And that is why a meeting of this 
kind and a work of this kind becomes 60 
everlastingly important. 

Men don’t need rules, or boys either, to 
make them come in at night, to observe the 
decent customary rules for athletes when 
they are physically tired. They just come in 
at night without being told. Discipline is 
not a matter of not drinking or not smoking 
on the part of boys, or not doing any of the 
obvious things some people are inclined to 
think indicate an undisciplined person. 
Discipline is never a superimposed thing. 

I'm talking now directly of what I handle 
most. The organization that I’m connected 
with looks at as many as 4,000 boys in 1 
year—candidates for a career in the playing 
of a competitive game where you put the 
collar mark on muscle and expect it to be 
clean—to stay clean. I’m talking about the 
great effort of those boys to make good in this 
so-called professional undertaking. 

What causes them to fail? Where do you 
find the value of discipline? How does it 
affect all the careers or all the attempts to 
make a career? We have learned that dis- 
cipline is not a superimposed thing—it is 
not a thing handed down. No man, no base- 
ball club is ever disciplined when it reacts 
from a sense of fear, from a sense of penalty, 
compulsions from without. I doubt if it is 
suficiently disciplined if its motivation 
comes sslely from a vision of the fortunes 
of victory. 

D.scipline is a self-imposed thing—a com- 
ing from within, out; an election to do thus 
and so because of a realization of the com- 
pensations that comes as a result. It con- 
trols relations with teammates. The right 
sort of chap devotes himself quickly to his 
weaknesses instead of playing all the time 
to his strengths. Those things are not taken 
up just by the boys’ own regulation and 
thinking—not regularly so. They need sys- 
tematic program, they need coordination, 
they need encouragement. The need for 
these is greatest in the home, but it certainly 
exists in the community. It can be the solu- 
tion of many of our national problems. 

If you will study the history of sport— 
take it in China, take it in Japan, take it in 
Russia, take it in France, other countries, 
what is the effect over a period of 400, 500, 
€00 years, on the life and progress of the 
country? It is a great study. I like to read 
about it. Take the relationship of sport to 
the history of the British Empire. That 
nation invests more in sport than any other 
country in the world except the United 
States of America. There you find that 
preparation for war and other problems takes 
place on the playfields of the empire. 

Let me illustrate. When the British crick- 
et team was playing in Australia (you may 
recall Collier tells about it in his work on 
England and the English) in Newspaper 
Square in London there were great placards— 
red boards—and on them were three or four 


headlines of what was appearing in the 
public print in a particular paper. There 
was debating in the House of Parliament on 


Navy appropriations—the Irish question was 
quite acute at the hour—they had a problem 
with one of their distant colonies, but head- 
lined above all were these words: “England's 
big task.” 

Collier knew about all the other things, 
but he relates that England believed the big 
task had nothing to do with all these impor- 
tant national and international problems of 


the Empire. The English cricket eleven was 
playing in Australia and on that day the 
Australian eleven had made an unexpectedly 
large score. It was England’s big task to 
meet or beat that score on the succeeding 
day. Challenge to the Empire. 

We think we have great attendances over 
here at some of our contests in football 
and baseball. In England recently I saw 
an attendance of one hundred-and-thirty-odd 
thousand at a single athletic event. The 
significance of this lies in the fact that in 
England they recognize that public interest 
in sport is a sound investment—a recognition 
of such importance that a mere handful of 
men have controlled the destinies of two- 
fifths of the inhabitants of the world for 
centuries. 

I am not advocating for one single second 
that we have a proletarian government that 
controls sports, particularly professional. I 
want enterprise to be there, the creativeness 
of competition in sport. It benefits every- 
one, and I want no control but I would like 
to see sports tremendously stimulated. 

I would almost like to see an addition 
to our Official Cabinet family, perhaps under 
public health. The one selected should have 
enough authority to do a great job in finding 
out what stimulation to competitive sport, 
what games in all fields would do in our 
country to the cost of our criminal pro- 
cedures, and what it would do to the minds 
of youngsters in this country. 

You can't do this just simply by stimulat- 
ing games. That isn’t enough. You've got 
to go deeper than that. Competitive games 
without any emphasis whatsoever On the 
sportsmanship of them can lead you no- 
where at all. It could lead you into un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. Somewhere in the 
program there must be the motto: “Not 
honors, but honor.” There must be asearch- 
ing for some of the equivalents of such 
virtues as may come out of war, if any. 

Professor James wrote an essay on the 
Moral Equivalents of War. It is deeper and 
more comprehensive than the application I 
would like to make of it in one particular. 
It seems to me that Professor James might 
have written an extra paragraph if he had 
cared to do so—it would fit the picture 
perfectly. 

If he had said that the moral equivalents 
of war in the United States of America are 
to be found in sports, in competitive games, 
the stimulation of youth everywhere to use 
its leisure in sports, he would have helped. 
Relaxation, recreation, the change from work, 
the employment of time, bring better re- 
sults than misuse of youthful leisure with no 
challenge and nothing to do. 

I think that sports have a very definite 
place in this program of community improve- 
ment. It is so easy to organize it. You have 
sO many sympathetic forces back of it. All 
the boys, all the men, yes, and the girls, love 
the competitive challenge. It is physical 
exercise. Think of what it would do if the 
world would employ in an all-sports program 
just a small part of what we are putting 
into armament. 

The psychology of it is emphasized by a 
case involving my own boy. He went over 
to Edinburgh to the Boy Scout jamboree and 
came back with commodities traded with a 
boy from Czechoslovakia, one from Italy, a 
boy from Scotland, and another chap—four 
of them. They corresponded for a time and 
then one day when we were talking at the 
dinner table about results of the First World 
War, the fourth chap who was present spoke 
up and said: “I don’t see how we can fight 
people like that.” He told about the other 
poys and named them. He said, “It just 
seems to me if everybody knew everybody 
like I know Sam,” and he named the other 
boys, “they just couldn't fight.” 

There isn’t any link in all creative think- 
ing that brings men quicker to understand- 
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ing of one another than competitive games— 
any kind of games where sportsmanship it- 
self comes into the picture. There isn’t 
much luck about it in the creation of good 
boys. Things don’t just happen anywhere 
without cause. Baseball games are not lost 
or won without a reason for it. 

This thing called fortune, or good fortune, 
or bad fortune, is a pretty dangerous thing 
to talk about or to give any credit to—to the 
extent to which a man attributes his success 
or his failure to the workings of chance. 
It seems to me, and at least to a baseball 
club, attributing things to luck becomes in- 
effective in controlling the destiny of one’s 
own work cnd a person becomes inefiective in 
controlling any part of the outcome of his 
games. 

Things just do not happen that way. 
When boys do all they can, and teams do 
all they can to win, they've done everything 
humanly possible in physical effort, in in- 
telligent effort. The outcome is on the board, 
and usually that team has what is known 
as good luck. And if it does not, it has what 
is known as bad luck. 

Some years ago there were two great ends 
on the University of Michigan football team, 
one being an All-American. The Michigan 
team had played the University of Minnesota 
team early in the season and had lost. Then 
it played a number of other games and didn’t 
lose any, and was coming up against the 
University of Minnesota team for the final 
game of the year. There wasn’t much chance 
to win, in the opinion of Coach Hurry-Up 
Yost. 

The week before they played that game 
with an expectancy of losing it, because 
Minnesota’s comparative scores had been 
better, they made very definite, specific prep- 
aration. Not quite according to the vogue— 
not the traditional coaching. You may recall 
that particular game, which is in the his- 
tory books and has been widely written about 
by commentators and in sports pages for 
years; it resulted in a score of 7 to 6 in 
favor of Michigan. 

During the entire game, only one time did 
Michigan have the ball in the Minnesota 
end of the field. Minnesota made something 
like six or seven hundred yards in rushing and 
passing that ball and Michigan had some- 
thing like 30 or 40 yards, in a total of the 
game. Defense, defense, defense, and within 
their own 10-yard line several times, was the 
lot of the Michigan players. 

In the last 1 minute of the game, Michigan 
was defending on its own 5-yard line. The 
University of Minnesota was ahead 6 to 0. 
The halfback on the Minnesota team fum- 
bled. The ball was in the midst of 22 men. 
A chap named Oosterbahn (recently ap- 
pointed coach of the University of Michigan 
football team) picked that ball up. He 
didn’t fall on it. According to the rules and 
practices of good coaching he should have 
done so. Instead he picked it up, really 
scooped it with one hand. He shook off a 
tackler here, a tackler there. He changed 
his course twice and ran 95 yards for a touch- 
down—on a flukey fumble. Then Michigan 
kicked a goal and won a game. 

About 3 or 4 weeks later I was on a pen- 
insula in Michigan—a little old hotei in the 
evening after a day of hunting. I noticed a 
youngster coming in at the hotel entrance. 
I called to him, “Harry, come over here.” It 
was Harry Kipke, the assistant coach of the 
team. He was over there making a high- 
school speech, trying to get another good 
athlete, I imagine, for the University of 
Michigan. He came over, and we were talk- 
ing, I suppose rather happily and gleefully, 
about the great season Michigan had had, 
and how in the final game we beat Minnesota 
for the championship in the Big Ten. 

I was a Michigan man—Harry was—it 
was a natural celebration. There was a little 
old wizened fellow—must have been about 
75, with a little scraggly beard, sitting in a 
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big leather chair about 5 or 6 feet from us. 
He kept crossing his legs back and forth and 
smoking his pipe. Finally when we had 
talked and talked about it—yes, it was a 
great game—he got up and he said, “Gentle- 
men, I can’t stand this any longer. I’m a 
praduate of the University of Minnesota class 
of 1877.” Then he said, “I want to tell you 
that it’s scandalous. We won so many yards. 
We made so many yards—we made so many 
first downs.” 

He was mathematically perfect. He told 
how we had been on defense the whole time 
and came to the point where Oosterbahn 
violated the first rule in the book of good 
coaching when he picked up that football 
and undertook to run with it and got away. 
“Lucky,” he said. “Luck, pure luck, and 
Michigan’s always had it,” said he. We were 
subdued, as we saw him making his way off 
in nervousness out of the hotel lobby. 

Harry Kipke turned to me and said, ‘‘He’s 
right. Of course Oosterbahn did violate the 
usual, but there’s something that the Minne- 
sota grad doesn’t know. On Monday morn- 
ing before the game, the coaches decided 
that they’d have to do things differently. 
We outlined the plan that we adopted that 
afternoon when we met all the players. 

“We took aside Oosterbahn and the other 
ends, but particularly the two regulars. 
Then we put assistant managers and substi- 
tute players on the field with their arms 
full of footballs. The ends were not allowed 
to enter scrimmage all week. Instead they 
were to run up and down the sidelines with 
the other boys throwing rolling footballs 
in front of them until,” he said to me, “Oos- 
terbahn could take two at a time, one in 
either hand, on a dead run. 

“They were perfect on it,” he said, “and 
they were coached not to fall on footballs. 
They must take chances.” Luck? If so, I 
could give you illustrations by the score on 
the point. 

Luck is what's left after you’ve done all 
you can. After you've invested yourself fully 
in the job in front of you, with what intelli- 
gence you have, what information you can 
get, with what energy, what industry you 
can put into it—you give it all you’ve got, 
and what comes out of it is luck. And if 
you haven't left very many loopholes for 
negligence or mistakes, it’s probably good 
luck. 

Luck is the residue of design. This great 
effort that we have in mind here, this great 
program and its challenge to American com- 
munities everywhere, is, in the opinion of a 
humble citizen who comes from the field of 
professional sport, the investment of our- 
selves, fully realizing what the results may 
be,anican be. The talent to work with, the 
ease of organization, the facility for enlist- 
ing community sentiment back of it all cer- 
tainly are available, Let’s utilize them. 

I just give testimony, that’s all; not advice 
or counsel. You are in front of a magnifi- 
cent opportunity, and may all good citizens 
recognize it. 





Now Is the Time To Build Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
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Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ORD, I include the following pamphlet is- 
sued by the National Security Division 
of the American Legion: 

Now Is THE TIME To BuILp SHIPs 


In March 1947 President Truman appointed 
an Advisory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine to study a problem that must be 
solved * * * how to build and maintain 
a strong, up-to-date American merchant 
marine. 

The five prominent Americans who under- 
took the study as an important public serv- 
ice were: K. T. Keller, president, Chrysler 
Corp.; Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Andrew W. Robertson, chairman 
of the board, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.; E. L. Cochrane, vice admiral, 
United States Navy (retired), formerly Chief, 
Bureau of Ships, and president, the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
studied the problem from every angle. A 
report was made to the President after 8 
months of detailed analysis. 

The recommendations in that report are 
important to you and your country. 

For our merchant marine must be strong. 

It is absolutely necessary to our national 
security. It is an important part of our 
peacetime economy. 


IT MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN 


Twice in one generation this country has 
been forced into emergency shipbuilding pro- 
grams of huge size. 

Why? Because this country would not 
maintain an adequate merchant marine. 
And a ready and strong merchant marine, 
like the Army, Navy, and Air Force, is in- 
dispensable to our national security. 

In World War I only a few of the ships 
begun under our war program saw service 
because the conflict ended before we could 
complete more than a few ships under that 
program. 

In World War II the results were better, 
for then we had the advantage of a modest 
shipbuilding program started about 3 years 
before Pearl Harbor. With that as a start, 
we were able to get into high gear on our 
war shipbuilding program with less waste of 
time, money, and lives. But even with that 
preparation, it was several years after Pearl 
Harbor before our full shipbuilding poten- 
tial could be made effective. 

Next time we will not have a screen of 
time, distance, and allies behind which we 
can work until we are ready. Our best hope 
of preventing a “next time” is to get ready 
now. 

PASSENGER SHIPS COME FIRST 


In any emergency, passenger-carrying ships 
are the number one requirement. Our troops 
should not be transported as cargo as many 
of them were in World War II. 

On December 7, 1941, we were down to 113 
ships in active passenger service, capacity 
38,000 passengers. Our initial troop move- 
ments were critically delayed by this lack 
of troop carriers. 

Today we have only 48—capacity, 17,000 
passengers. 

And not one passenger-carrying ship is 
being built in this country today. Even the 
most recent Government plans (if carried 
out) would add only a few passenger ships, 
and none before 1950. 

But 173 passenger-carrying ships are being 
build in foreign yards today. Other nations 
recognize a need we neglect. 

The President's Advisory Committee rec- 
ommends that by 1953 we build 46 new pas- 
senger ships, capacity 20,000 passengers, 


WE ALSO MUST HAVE CARGO SHIPS 


Our cargo fleet of modern ships is in fair 
shape today. But we still need additional 
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types to round out that fleet, such as refrig- 
erator ships and others for special services. 

Moreover, the efficient useful life of a ship 
is only about 20 years. The ships we do have 
are all about the same age. They will all 
grow old together. 

If we let that happen, we may some day 
have a huge rebuilding job.. 

What we need is a steady, yearly replace- 
ment program to Keep our fleet of cargo car- 
riers up to date and efficient in all classes, 
for trade and defense. 

The President’s Advisory Committee rec- 
ommends that such a program be begun at 
once. 

WE MUST NOT THROW AWAY OUR SKILL 

It takes special skills to design and build 
a ship. It takes years of steady work to per- 
fect those skills. 

The engineering knowledge and unique 
skills that must go into the designing and 
building of a ship must be used constantly. 
If not, they are soon lost. And once we lose 
them, our progress ends. 

Without shipbuilding there will be no jobs 
in the shipbuilding industry. The crafts- 
men and engineers will turn to other indus- 
tries for employment, as they have been 
doing. These men will not come back with- 
out some hepe of steady work. Without that 
same hope, young men will not be drawn to 
shipbuilding as a career. 

The only way to stop this disintegration is 
to begin the steady shipbuilding program 
recommended by the President’s Advisory 
Committee. 

The Committee says: “Shipbuilding 
skills * * * are essential national assets 
and must be preserved.” 

WHAT ABOUT THE SHIPS BUILT DURING THE WAR? 

During the war we could not manufacture 
enough mocern equipment and machinery to 
build more than a limited number of high- 
class cargo ships. 

Therefore, most of the ships we built were 
especially designed for multiple production 
in newly built shipyards. Those ships were 
fitted with equipment and machinery that 
could be mass-produced in a hurry. That 
was the only way we could meet the critical 
need. 

The result was a great number of the slow 
Liberty ships that did their war job and did 
it well. 

But that kind of ship cannot ordinarily 
compete on regular trade routes with the fast 
new vessels now being built by other coun- 
tries. 

Hundreds of our war-built Liberty's are 
already laid up. Many more will be laid 
up as the volume of relief shipments de- 
creases. 

These ships cannot be considered as part 
of our permanent merchant marine. They 
were just as expendable as tanks, trucks, 
planes, and all other war equipment. When 
no longer required for foreign relief cargoes, 
their only value will be as a reserve to sup- 
plement our active fleet in case of emergency. 

Only medern, efficient ships comparable 
with foreign-flag ships now building can keep 
the American flag on the high seas and pro- 
vide and maintain the fleet required for 
national security. 

Both our trade and defense will suffer un- 
less we start a shipbuilding program that, 
year after year, guarantees us the most effi- 
cient ship designs and the best ships. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 

The cost of the recommended passenger- 
ship program is not large compared with the 
cost of other vital parts of our national 
economy and national security. 
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On the basis of the President’s Advisory 
Committee estimate, the cost to the Gov- 
ernnrent of building the 46 passenger-carry- 
ing ships would not exceed $300,000,000. 
The cost to the private ship operators would 
be about the same. 

Spread out over a 6-year building period, 
that is a cost of about $50,000,000 a year to 
the Government. 

Many times that amount is spent every 
year to help support other essential elements 
ol our economy. 

The Government supports the entire cost 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. These are 
necessary security costs. 

The merchant marine is equally important 
to our national security, and most of the cost 
is borne by the shipping industry. 

In addition, a strong merchant marine is 
an important factor in our economy and 
national prosperity. 

Other maritime nations maintain strong 
merchant marines. 

WY ANY COST TO THE GOVERNMENT? 
We pay the highest wages in the world to 


ards on our ships. It therefore costs more to 
build ships in this country than abroad. It, 
likewise, costs more to operate American ships 


A large part of our foreign passenger and 
cargo trade today moves on the important 
trade routes of the world with scheduled 
sailings in competition with foreign ships. 
Certain of these routes, which include practi- 
cally all our passenger services to foreign 
ports, are designated by the Government as 
essential. Operators on these routes are 
eligible for Government aid to enable them 
to complete on equal terms with foreign 
operators 

Because the cost of building a ship in this 
country is greater than that abroad, the Gov- 
ernment absorbs that difference so that 
American operators on the designated routes 
may have new ships built at the same cost 
as their foreign competitors. 

The Government also absorbs the difference 
between American and foreign ship-operating 
costs in order to place American operators 
on these essential routes on an equal foot- 
ing with their foreign competitors. This 
also helps American operators accumulate 
sufficient funds for necessary replacements 
and additions to their fleets. 

Shipbuilding, ship repairing, and allied 
marine industries form a widespread indus- 
trial structure. 

They utilize material and equipment from 
almost every State in the Union. The wages 
paid to men in these activities have a Nation- 
wide effect. Thus marine industry is impor- 
tant to our national well-being. 

This outline obviously can touch upon only 
a few of the high spots of the probiems in- 
- volved and on the more important recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

But the four practical, successful business- 
men, and one retired high-ranking naval offi- 
cer, who made the study for the President, 
produced a searching analysis of the mer- 
chant marine and shipbuilding problems and 
recommended a program to help solve these 
problems. 

The recommendations 
should be acted upon. 

You can help solve this problem. 

Think it over. 

Talk it over. 

Let others kn 


done, 


are sound and 


yw what you think should be 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to speak on the subject of veterans’ af- 
fairs, and the need for the adoption of 
additional national legislation which will 
be of value to the discharged serviceman. 
As a veteran myself, I have always been 
interested in the development of a sound 
program to assist those who were in uni- 
form, and I know that most veterans and 
nonveterans—as well as many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues—share my view 
that such a program is both just and 
necessary. 

When I first came to Washington as a 
freshman Congressman, I expected to see 
some constructive veterans’ legislation 
enacted into law. I felt that the elec- 
tion of a number of World War II vet- 
erans to the Eightieth Congress was a 
good sign, and that we would be able to 
get something done in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. I was encouraged by the 
introduction of several hundred bills dur- 
ing the first few days of the session which 
related to the problems of our veterans. 

GOP FOLLOWS A DO-NOTHING POLICY 


But my optimism did not last. Many 
fine bills were introduced but nothing 
happened to them. They were killed in 
committee, some in the House and Senate 
Veterans’ Committees, and others which 
passed this hurdle of receiving Veterans’ 
Committee approval, in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

I soon discovered that the Republican 
leadership in Congress was not inter- 
ested in a veterans’ program. They were 
interested in giving tax relief to the big 
corporations and the wealthy income 
groups. They were interested in passing 
the Taft-Hartley law, which takes away 
the hard-earned rights of labor. They 
were interested in curtailing the Roose- 
velt farm program, and destroying our 
late President’s program for full em- 
ployment, social security, and the reali- 
zation of his economic bill of rights. My 
Republican friends had no time to spend 
on veterans’ affairs—only a minority 
were interested in the veteran and his 
problems. As a result, little was accom- 
plished during either session of the 
Eightieth Congress in the line of vet- 
erans’ legislation. 

Let us look at the record: During the 
first session, only three minor veterans’ 
measures were enacted into law. One 
was the bill permitting veterans to cash 
their terminal-leave bonds; another 
measure provided for the expansion of 
the on-the-farm training program; and 
the third granted a 20-percent increase 
in the tiny pensions paid to veterans and 
their dependents of the Civil War, Span- 
ish-American War, and the Philippine 
Insurrection. All other needed veterans’ 
legislation was ignored completely, and 





the problems of our ex-servicemen were 
ignored completely. 

During the second session the GOP 
majority had a chance to redeem them- 
selves, but again they refused to do any- 
thing constructive in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. As the second session 
comes to a close, we find that very few 
veterans’ bills have been passed. One 
bill raised subsistence payments for vet- 
erans attending college from $65 to $75 
per month for single GI’s, from $90 to 
$105 per month for married veterans, 
with an additional $15 being allowed for 
veteran students with children. Another 
bill raised the income limitations for vet. 
erans taking on-the-job training from 
$175 to $210 per month for single vet- 
erans, and from $200 to $270 a month 
for married veterans, with an additional 
$20 being allowed for veterans with a 
wife and two children. A few other 
minor revisions of present laws have 
been made. More liberal veterans’ ben- 
efits were provided for service-connected 
disability, and widow’s benefits were in- 
creased in case of service-connected 
death. Veterans who acquired tropical 
diseases have been made eligible for dis- 
ability benefits. However, none of this 
legislation deals with the major problem 
of the veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the record of the 
Republican Party regarding veterans’ 
legislation—this the GOP legislative pro- 
gram for the ex-serviceman. It is a rec- 
ord of miserable failure, and proves that 
the Republican Party has betrayed the 
veterans, just as it has betrayed the peo- 
ple during the whole life of the Eightieth 
Congress. There are plenty of necessary 
and important veterans’ bills which have 
been pending for months and there is no 
excuse for this failure to take action. 

A VETERANS’ LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


I wish to use the remainder of my al- 
lotted time to discuss the big issues in 
the field of veterans’ affairs, and to indi- 
cate those major legislative proposals 
which should be enacted into law. In 
other words, I am attempting to outline 
a legislative program which would, in 
my opinion, provide constructive and 
practical solutions to the problems fac- 
ing our ex-servicemen. It is a program 
of action which is just the opposite of 
the do-nothing policies of the Republican 
Party. 

I. NEEDED: A HOUSING PROGRAM 


The first plank in any sound veterans’ 
program is housing legislation to build 
enough homes to relieve the present 
housing shortage, and meet America’s 
long-run housing needs. It is generally 
agreed that—from the standpoint of the 
average veteran—the No. 1 problem 
in America today is housing. As every- 
one knows, the present housing short- 
age is acute with some 3,000,000 families 
in the United States being forced to live 
doubled-up with relatives and friends 
because they cannot find homes. 

Some 40 percent of these homeless 
families belong to veterans of World War 
II—over 1,000,000 GI’s cannot find homes 
for their families. Hundreds of veterans 


back in my district are victims of this 
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unhappy situation. In Duluth there are 
over 1,000 veterans’ families living with 
relatives and friends, in Hibbing there 
are 500 veterans’ families without homes, 
and in Virginia there are some 300 home- 
less veterans’ families. 

To make matters even worse, the pur- 
chase price and rentals on the few new 
homes available are high. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a home 
which sold for $5,000 in 1939 is now priced 
at $10,000—an increase of 50 percent. 
The average sales price for all homes 
built during 1946 and 1947 was over 
$8.000 each, Loans to GI’s for house 
financing during 1947 have averaged 
$8,200, which means that veterans who 
have built homes have had to mortgage 
their future. New homes are renting for 
an average of $65 per month and up. 

But the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency has estimated that the 
average veteran cannot pay more than 
$4,000 to $5,000 for a home, and cannot 
go over $40 per month for rent. Hence 
the current high housing prices and 
rentals mean that decent housing is so 
expensive that it is completely out of 
reach of the average veteran’s pocket- 
book. He cannot afford to build a home, 
or to buy one even if he can find a house 
for sale—he cannot afford to move into 
an apartment when one is available due 
to high rents. The destruction of rent 
controls last spring by Congress—and the 
enactment of the anemic so-called rent 
control bill which allowed rents to rise 
nearly 10 percent since July 1, has cre- 
ated additional hardship for our GI’s. 

This discouraging picture makes 
housing the No. 1 veterans’ problem, 
and the first proposal in my pregram for 
veterans is legislation to whip the pres- 
ent housing shortage. In my opinion, 
Congress should adopt the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner housing bill to build 15,000,- 
000 new homes during the next 10 years, 
with at least 2,000,000 to be constructed 
within the next few months. I am con- 
vinced that this measure is the only logi- 
cal solution to the veterans’ housing 
needs. 

Unfortunately, the Republican leader- 
ship has repudiated this sound and con- 
structive proposal in favor of makeshift 
and piecemeal housing legislation, most 
of which cannot pass before adjourn- 
ment, and which, if passed, would not 
furnish the decent housing that our ex- 
servicemen need and deserve. 

II. INCREASE EDUCATIONAL SUBSISTENCE 
PAYMENTS 


There is a crying need to increase the 
subsistence payments to veterans who 
are attending college in order to imple- 
ment the objectives of the GI bill of 
rights. When Congress adopted the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
it was the intention of the legislative 
branch to guarantee educational oppor- 
tunities to all veterans who wanted to 
goto school. Several million ex-service- 
men have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to improve themselves by at- 
tending college. 

Today the entire GI education pro- 
gram is in danger due to the increased 
cost of living. Since the program was 


instituted the cost of living has increased 
by more than 40 percent, and many vet- 
erans are unable to make both ends meet 
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while attending school. To cope with 
this situation Congress did raise sub- 
sistence payments during this session, but 
the increase was far from adequate. At 
the present time single veterans get only 
$75 per month while attending school, 
and married veterans receive $105 per 
month. 

I need cite only a few facts and figures 
to demonstrate the seriousness of this 
situation confronting GI education. Ac- 
cording to several studies, the average 
monthly expenses of single veterans at- 
tending college is $121—yet the month!y 
subsistence check is only $75. Monthly 
expenses for married veterans come to 
$198 but the GI law only provides these 
men with $105 a month. 

Some 48 percent of the 2,009,000 vet- 
erans now in college are married, and 
three-fourths of them must work part- 
time, and half of their wives must work, 
to obtain enough money to continue their 
school work. One-fourth of all single 
veterans are also forced to work to sup- 
plement their subsistence checks. Fur- 
thermore, three-fourths of all GI’s are 
going into debt while attending college. 

During the last 2 years some 690,000 
veterans have quit school, and over haif 
of this number have dropped out of col- 
lege because present subsistence pay- 
ments are inadequate to mect school 
expenses. Thus we see that the pur- 
pose of the GI bill of rights of provid- 
ing education to all veterans is being 
defeated by the inflationary rise in the 
cost of living. 

This threat to the veterans’ education 
program must be met by additional legis- 
lation to increase monthly subsistence 
payments; the $10 increase for single 
students, and the $15 raise for married 
students granted by Public Law 411 (80th 
Cong., 2d sess.) is wholly inadequate to 
offset the present high cost of living. I 
believe, in view of present inflationary 
living costs, that subsistence payments 
for single veterans should be increased 
to $99 per month. Married students 
should receive at least $125 monthly, with 
liberal allowances for each child. 

III, EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF DECEASED 

VETERANS 

The children of veterans who were for- 
tunate enough to live through the war 
have their futures assured somewhat by 
the GI bill which gives educational rights 
to their fathers, who may then be in a 
position to guarantee education to their 
children in the years to come. 

But what about the children of vet- 
erans who were killed? Pensions paid 
to their widows are not enough to edu- 
cate the children, and they may g0 
through life handicapped by the fact that 
their fathers died in the service of their 
country. In fairness to these fatherless 
children, I maintain that the GI bill 
of rights should be amended to give the 
children of deceased veterans financial 
assistance to permit them to obtain an 
education. Furthermore, I believe that 
widows of veterans who died in the war, 
and the wives of disabled veterans, should 
be given these same educational benefits. 
IV. MORE LIBERAL LOANS TO VETERANS FOR 

BUSINESS AND FARM OWNERSHIP 

One of the dreams of thousands of 

veterans is to own their own business or 
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farms. This is certainly a worth-while 
objective, and one which should be en- 
couraged. It is desirable—not only be- 
cause of the veteran—but also because it 
is good for the Nation. The encourage- 
ment of small individually operated 
business enterprise is helpful in pre- 
serving our free competitive economy. 
To help veteran tenant farmers become 
arm owners makes for a healthy agri- 
culture. 

For these reasons, I recommend the 
expansion of the farm-tenant-purchase 
program, and the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for this program to furnish 
credit to tenant farmers for the purchase 
of farms. Such credit should be avail- 
able to veterans and nonveterans alike, 
I maintain that the Republican major- 
ity made a big mistake last year when 
they reduced the funds from this pro- 
gram from $35,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
and regret to say that the same mistake 
was repeated this year when the Con- 
gress again approved only $15,000,090 
for this worthy purpose. 

I also believe that terms on business 
loans to veterans should be liberalized 
to allow more veterans to enter the busi- 
ness field and establish their own in- 
dividual commercial firms. 

V. LIBERALIZATION OF PENSIONS AND BENEFITS 
FOR VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 

Everyone agrees that veterans who 
have suffered disability during service 
are entitled to compensation, and that 
their widows and children are entitled 
to death benefits. Congress has already 
established an elaborate system of dis- 
ability and death benefits and pensions. 
Unfortunately, this system is subject to 
several grave weaknesses. 

In the first place, monthly payments 
established by existing law are now com- 
pletely inadequate due to the high cost 
of living. For example, a veteran may 
receive benefits as low as $13.80 per 
month for a service-connected disabil- 
ity, with monthly payments going no 
higher than $138 for total disability. In 
case of service-connected death, the 
widow receives only $60 per month with 
an allowance for each child. A veteran 
with a non-service-connecited disability 
obtains a monthly pension of $60, and 
a widow receives only $42 per month in 
case of non-service-connected death. 

Although Congress has just passed a 
bill increasing veterans’ benefits by $21 
per month in case of 60 percent or more 
disability ($35 increase in case of vet- 
eran with two dependents), and raising 
widows’ benefits in case of service-con- 
nected death, the pension payment 
structure is wholly inadequate to meet 
the rising cost of living. It is impos- 
sible for a widow to exist on $42 per 
month, or a veteran to live on a $60 
monthly pension. 

In the second place, legislation gov- 
erning veterans’ pensions and benefits 
contain several loopholes which cause 
many injustices. For example, a single 
veteran with a non-service-connected 
disability cannot obtain a pension if his 
annual income exceeds $1,000—in case 
of a married veteran, the income limi- 
tation is $2,500. The same income lim- 
itation is true of widows of veterans in- 
volving non-service-connected death; 
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widows without dependents are ineligi- 
ble for pensions if their annual income 
exceeds $1,000, and $2,500 if there are 
dependents. Today, almcst any job 
pays more than $1,000 per year, and al- 
though this is not enough to live on, 
many veterans and veterans’ wives find 
themselves ineligible for a needed pen- 
sion because of this limitation. 

Another type of injustice which arises 
from existing legislation occurs when 
veterans develop tuberculosis after dis- 
charge. In many instances this malady 
was service-aggravated, but the GI can- 
not become eligible for service-connected 
benefits. 

Congress should recognize these weak- 
nesses in our present pension and benefit 
system, and face the issues squarely. In 
my opinion, veterans’ pension and bene- 
fit laws should be liberalized as follows: 

First, benefit and pension payments 
should be increased by 30 percent to 
make up for the increased cost of living. 
In addition, I believe that such payments 
should be anchored to the cost of living 
by establishing a sliding scale. Thus, 
when the cost of living rises all such pay- 
ments would adjust upward automati- 
cally, and vice versa. 

Second, the $1,000 per year income 
limitation for veterans and veterans’ 
widows governing non-service-connected 
pensions should be increased to $1.800. 
I might mention that I introduced H. R. 
2566 last session to eliminate this in- 
equity, but the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee has chosen to ignore it to date. 

Three, veterans’ pension laws should 
be amended to provide service-connected 
disability to those who have developed 
tuberculosis after discharge, when such 
disease Was service aggravated and diag- 
nosed within 2 years after separation 
from the armed forces. 

And four, additional legislation should 
be enacted establishing a Federal pro- 
gram to stimulate the employment of 
disabled veterans in industry—this could 
be accomplished by allowing some kind of 
a tax-reduction bonus to those employers 
who cooperate with the Government 
program. 

VI. EXPAND HOSPITAL SERVICES 


The present hospital facilities for vet- 
erans are altogether inadequate, and 
such facilities need to be expanded to 
meet present needs. Under the law, hos- 
pitalization is guaranteed to every vet- 
eran honorably discharged who served in 
time of war, but additional legislation is 
needed to make this effective. I need 
only to mention the present situation at 
the Veterans’ Hospital in Minneapolis to 
demonstrate this to be a fact. At the 
present time, there is a waiting list of 
750 veterans who have non-service-con- 
nected disability requiring hospitaliza- 
tion at the Minneapolis hospital—often 
serious cases are forced to wait 10 days, 
and many tuberculosis and psychiatric 
cases are required to wait over a year 
before admittance. It is estimated that 
Minneapolis needs to expand its facilities 
by 200 beds to meet its needs. This same 
overcrowded situation exists all over the 
country, and I maintain that Congress 
should make additional appropriations 
for increasing hospital facilities. I also 
insist that the service program for the 


care of the blind and the amputees should 
be improved. 


VII. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


At the present time, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is greatly understaffed due 
to lack of funds, and this results in long 
delays in the processing of veterans’ 
claims, and applications for pensions, 
GI education authorizations, and so 
forth. Lack of funds has also forced 
lay-offs of personnel, and the closing of 
veterans’ service offices. 

I maintain that the action of the Re- 
publican majority in reducing VA funds 
during the first session by $35,000,000 
represents a false economy which has 
meant less service to the veteran. A 
further reduction in VA funds during 
this session, which has resulted in staff 
reductions, is certain to undermine the 
work of the Veterans’ Administration. I 
believe that the Congress should be more 
generous in the future, and that the VA 
should be given enough funds to allow 
for the efficient performance of its duties. 
VIII. FULL EMPLOYMENT AND AN ECONOMY OF 

ABUNDANCE 

The proposals that I have made so 
far relate largely to the veteran himself, 
and are based on the assumption that 
the GI has certain problems of his own, 
arising as a result of his time in the 
service. 

At the same time, we all know that 
the veteran is a member of the com- 
munity, and his interests cannot be di- 
vorced from the interests of the com- 
munity itself. In other words, the vet- 
eran wants about the same things as the 
nonveteran, and his future is linked to 
that of his fellow citizens. Thus the 
veteran is, in the last analysis, inter- 
ested in the maintenance of full employ- 
ment and full production, social-security 
and health insurance, the expansion of 
the Roosevelt farm program, the en- 
couragement of small business, and the 
development of our natural resources. 
The veteran requires any legislation 
which benefits the Nation—he desires a 
guarantee of the good life for all the 
people, and peace throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the program which I have 
outlined contains the essentials of a pro- 
gram which reflects the basic interests 
of our 13,000,000 ex-servicemen. I claim 
that it is practical and that its objectives 
are possible to realize. I maintain that 
Congress has a moral obligation to take 
action along these lines if we are to keep 
faith with those who only recently stood 
at the gates of death in the service of 
freedom, and offered their lives in the 
defense of their country. 
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Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, the following release from Sam- 
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uel B. Pettengill is worthy of much 
thought, and should be read by all who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD: 


TRANSFUSING YOUR OWN BLOOD 


Something of the real scope of the saving 
made possible by the tax-reduction bill has 
just been revealed. The figures are Startling, 
They show how false is the booby bait of 
Federal aid. 

Mississippi, one of the poorer States of the 
Union, benefits by keeping within its borders 
the tidy sum of $17,000,000. Throughout the 
Nation, in the pocketbooks of all of us, there 
is left $4,500,000,000 that, except for the tax- 
reduction measure, would have vanished in 
the maw of Washington. 

Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado, put the fig- 
ures into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Too 
few of us see them there. They show, for in- 
stance, that in Indiana $108,000,000 are saved 
to that State; $164,000,000 to Texas; $273,000,- 
000 to Ohio; $37,000,000 to Oklahoma; $81,- 
000,000 to Maryland; and $474,000,000 to 
California. 

The money left in the States is now avail- 
able for local and State taxation. In nearly 
every one of the 48 States the Federal tax cut 
equals the cost of their schools and libraries. 
When too much money is siphoned off to 
Washington, the taxpayers and the States feel 
poor. They then go to the Nation’s Capital 
to beg for Federal aid—the return of their 
own money, less the political brokerage col- 
lected by the politicians on the Potomac. 

For every dollar the average American tax- 
payer has been paying for the support of his 
State government, he has been paying five to 
seven dollars to Washington, D. C. 

It is said that the States need more schools, 
hospitals, etc., and don’t have the money to 
finance them. But why? Because Washing- 
ton drains their money away. 

Federal taxes should have been reduced 
more than they were. The managers of the 
tax cut, however, were threatened with a 
veto. They wanted a bill that would be sure 
of enough votes to override Mr. Truman’s 
desire to keep the money flowing into Wash- 
ington for the 2,040,000 Federal bureaucrats 
to get a slice of. Other Federal spending 
should now be cut by whatever the Marshall 
plan costs us. 

The New Dealers say that the tax cut was 
nothing but a political gesture; that when 
the election is over, the taxes must be re- 
imposed. They should be told that if the 
administration can’t run national affairs with 
$38,000,000,000, we will get an administration 
that can—and, indeed, for even much less. 

The endless appetite of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the people’s money must be re- 
sisted, and that calls for organization. It is 
tragic how poorly supported are the organi- 
zations which carry on the fight year after 
year for economy in public spending. Every 
person who has paid income taxes has bene- 
fited from the cut. The cut would not have 
been made without the organized support of 
various taxpayers’ associations and citizens’ 
groups. What a grand thing it would be if 
every person should now resolve to con- 
tribute 10 percent of the money saved for 
him by this tax cut to the support of those 


groups which made his savings possible, 


Then the fight could go on successfully. 

Year after year, businessmen and home- 
makers pay for insurance against fire and 
burglary. The losses from these hazards are 
infinitesimal compared to the losses from 
wasteful public spending—the loss of money 
and the loss of liberty. 

In short, the Federal Government causes 
economic malnutrition and anemia in the 
States, and then gives them a blood trans- 
fusion from their own veins—charging a fee 
for doing so. 

SAMUEL B, PETTENGILL, 
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Delay in Draft Law Unlikely To Weaken 
United States Diplomacy 
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Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following timely news commentary by 
David Lawrence which appeared in last 
nicht’s Washington Star: 

DeLay In Drarr LAW UNLIKELY To WEAKEN 
DIPLOMACY OF UNITED STATES—ADMINISIRA- 
TION FAILURE To SHOw ITs NEED LEAVES 
CONGRESS HESITANT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Outwardly the controversy over what kind 
of a Graft bill to pass could be mistaken for 
a conflict of interest between isolationists 
and internationalists or between advocates of 
preparedness and opponents of larger arma- 
ment. 

But no such definitions or cleavages can 
be justified. The truth is that the President 
and the Secretary of State have failed to 
make out a case for the need of peacetime 
conscription. This means that just ahead cf 
a national election, Members of Congress of 
both parties are hesitant to vote for a draft. 

This may be called plain politics, but it is 
at the same time the manner in which the 
electorate reacts, irrespective of partisanship. 
There are as many Democrats as there are 
Republicans who fear the consequences of a 
draft bill on the attitude of voters. 


REPORTS TOSSED AROUND 


It isn’t as if there were a war in progress 
into which America might suddenly be 
drawn. The threat of war with Russia has 
been dramatized again and again but with- 
cut conviction. The House of Representa- 
tives, during its debate on the draft bill, 
tossed around one report that the Secretary 
of State did say war was possible and an- 
other that he said there was no pressing 
emergency. Whatever he said was said in 
an executive session and serves only to un- 
derline how uninformed the American peo- 
ple are as to what is the nature of the mili- 
tary crisis that confronts them. 

The diplomatic relations between Russia 
and the United States have, of course, been 
strained but the Russian “peace offensive” 
successfully disseminated the impression 
that war isn’t likely in the immediate future. 
The American Government's rejoinder to the 
“peace offensive’ was weak and clumsy, and 
hence the draft bill suffered. 

Much more important as an influence in 
retarding the draft law from being passed 
in the form desired by the armed services 
was the propaganda attributed to the sup- 
porters in Congress of the 70-group Air 
Force. Over the protests of the President 
and his Secretary of Defense, Congress ap- 
propriated more money than was requested 
in order to put into being a 70-group Air 
Force. The explanation heard in the cor- 
ridors of the Capitol was that by voting more 
planes there would be no need of a draft. As 
a sheer matter of exchange, many Members 
were willing to spend more dollars than to 
vote to tear up the lives of the younger gen- 
eration and interrupt their schooling and 
their working careers with 2 years of mili- 
tary service. 

GROUND FORCES NEEDED 


As it turns out, Congress voted the 70-group 
Air Force and still has been confronted with 
a demand for a draft bill, Many members 
have hesitated to go along with the peace- 
time conscription because they honestly be- 
lieve an Air Force can do everything. They 


have been told by some overenthusiastic air- 
men that both an Army and a Navy is rela- 
tively inconsequential and that, if only 
enough airplanes are provided, American se- 
curity will be assured. 

Now the ground forces feel themselves in 
need of a draft law to supply the enormous 
numbers of men needed to handle the in- 
stallations and mechanical work at the bases 
where airplanes take off and land. 

While the armed services have each been 
eager to get their necessary appropriations, 
it does seem nevertheless that not a very 
strong case has been made for the draft—at 
least one strong enough to convince Congress, 
many of whose Members still feel that a mild 
draft law with a deferred date will accelerate 
recruiting and bring the necessary personnel 
into the armed services long before the ac- 
tual need for war service will arise. 

Since war isn’t regarded as imminent, a 
draft law that takes effect after election isn’t 
likely to weaken the diplomacy of the United 
States, for the important fact psychologi- 
cally is that there is to be a peacetime draft. 





The Matanuska (Alaska) Colony 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a very interesting article under 
date of June 15, 1948, appearing in the 
Valley Frontiersman, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Palmer, Alaska. This is the lo- 
cation of the colonization undertaken 
some 13 years ago which was the occasion 
of much criticism. It was known as the 
Matanuska Valley Colony. 

It is known that the Matanuska Valley 
is one of the best and most promising 
areas in Alaska from the standpoint of 
agriculture and that it is the leading 
farm region in point of acreage and pro- 
duction in the entire Territory at the 
present date. 

Questions have frequently been asked 
about the present status of the colony 
and the article here inserted will be 
found extremely interesting and very in- 
formative. It appears that some 49 of 
the original settlers are still there and 
that most of the farms which were aban- 
doned during the early years have since 
been taken up by others and are now 
producing. 

During the summer of 1945, a group 
of agricultural research scientists from 
the Department of Agriculture visited 
Alaska for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and made an exhaustive study of the 
agricultural potentialities of the Terri- 
tory and of the need for an agricultural 
research program. This matter was dis- 
cussed at length at the hearings of the 
subcommittee the following winter. 
These discussions and the report of the 
research group may be found on pages 
1812 to 1869 of the hearings on the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year 1948. 

The article referred to follows: 


STATISTICS SHOW VALLEY’S PAST 


Modern Valley settlers, who may think 
they’ve had it rough on the way to Mata- 
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nuska, when spring floods washed out high- 
way bridges this year, should talk to M. D. 
Snodgrass. Mr. Sncdgrass, formerly coloni- 
zation agent for the Alaska Railroad and 
now a local realtor, would tell them a bit 
about how the first settlers came. 

The occasion of the valley's recently cele- 
brated thirteenth anniversary of Colony day 
set Mr. Snodgrass to thinking of the faces 
that have come and gone through the years 
he’s known this valley. He decided it might 
be interesting to find out just how many of 
the present-day settlers could be traced back 
to the days of the real pioneers. 

So Mr. Snodgrass set to work with notes, 
maps, and farm ownership records of the 
Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. He 
found the first group of what he terms the 
criginal settlers, who came here between 
1912 and 1917, were pioneers in the truest 
sense of the word. Of that original group 
which settled here in a 5-year span more 
than 30 years ago, Mr. Snodgrass cataloged 
17 still living in the valley. 

The first 2 of the 17 to reach the valley 
came by rowboat from Knik. They were 
E. J. Tomlinson and A. A. Cobb, who arrived 
in 1917. They were followed within the next 
5 years by these folks: 

Gust Haller, J. J. Bugge, J. E. Edlund, G. 
Gustafson, Carl Engstrom, S. Fleckinstein 
and wife, C. Thorpe and wife, Ashley Egtvet, 
Roy Cornelius and wife, Ben Marino, Charles 
Marino, P. N. Johnson (R. Anderson), Jens 
Hansen, Gus Swanson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Adam Werner and family. 

In the years between 1917 and 1929, when 
no active colonization plans had yet stirred 
national interest in the Matanuska Valley, 
Mr. Snodgrass records 11 more early residents 
who are still living in the valley; some of 
them came to live at the old town of Mata- 
nuska and others went on to Wasilla. Since 
there were neither roads nor planes yet, the 
going still was tough for the homesteader 
who chose the Matanuska Valley. These are 
the 11 who glimpsed a bright future in this 
untried agricultural center of the north: 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Tryk and family of 
Wasilla, Fred Nelson of Wasilla, Pete Nelson 
of Wasilla, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cadwalader 
and family of Wasilla, Mr. and Mrs. Gerritt 
Synder and family, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Kepler, 
Ed Ueeck, Jacob Berg, Glen Cope, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emil LaWalter and Mr. and Mrs. M. D. 
Snodgrass and family, all of Matanuska. 

From 1929, the Alaska Railroad became in- 
terested in developing the Matanuska Valley 
and made some effort toward bringing farm 
families from the States to settle here. Mr. 
Snodgrass recalls that there were 55 of these 
families, of whom there remain 46 still in 
the valley. However, some of the 46 settlers 
have forsaken their farms in favor of Palmer 
businesses. Their names include: 

Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Cook, Mrs. Lamp (Johan- 
sen), Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Monoghan and fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lossing and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Thuma and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Moore and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. V. King and family of Wasilla, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. N. Hurd of Wasilla, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ty Wilson and family of Wasilla, Earl 
McHenry, Bill Edlund, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Gagnon, H. L. Grantram and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Cope, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hoskins, C. C. Brix, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Clark, 
Horace DuFour, Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Hayes. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Childers, Mr. and Mrs. 
V. J. Falk, Sr., and family, C. H. Halstad, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Senske of Wasilla, Mr. an@® 
Mrs. H. T. Ohnstad of Wasilla, O. A. Berg, 
Emil Kircher, Walter Menck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Kircher, F. Lothrop of Wasilla, W. H 
Grow, J. C. Grow, Dave Grow, Mr. and Mrs 
R. E. Ware, Charles Wilson, J. J. Tully, Mr 
and Mrs. J. H. Harrison, E. P. Stringfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Johns, F. T. Ohnstad, Harry 
Morehouse, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde King, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Falk, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Art 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lucas, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. S. Lee, and Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
Snodgrass. 
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Of the true colonists, those who arrived in 
the valley 14 years ago, Mr. Snodgrass found 
that 48 of the original 298 families were still 
in the valley, either on their farms or in 
business, on the occasion of the thirteenth 
colony day. The 48 who remain include: 

Lawrence Arndt, Ferber Bailey, R. W. 
Barry, Henning Benson, Leonard Burgin, 
Oscar Beylund, William Bouwens, Harry 
Campbell, Arnold Carson, William Casler, 
Herbert Caulkins, Joe Church, Herman Diess, 
Harold Dinkel, Lawrence Dreghorn, Virgil 
Eckert, Kenneth Foster, Grant France, Dar- 
rell Frank. 

Leroy Hamann, Mrs. A. Havemeister, Pat 
Hemmer, Wilhelm Ising, Henry Jensen, Arvid 
Johnson, Victor Johnson, Oscar Kertulla, 
Cecil Kurtz, Henry LaRose, Fred Larson, Joe 
Lentz, William Lentz, Tom Lepak, Joe Loyer, 
Neil Miller, Paul Nelson, Irvin Newville, Don 
Parks, Clair Patten, Ray Rebarchek, I. M. 
Sandvik, Gus Schiebl, Loren Smith, William 
Smith, George Venne, A. Vickaryous, Eino 
Wirtenan, and Francis Henry. 

(Note: The Valley Frontiersman is grate- 
ful to Mr. Snodgrass for compiling these 
figures and making them available for pub- 
lication. It is a task which could have been 
completed only by someone with a thorough 
knowledge of the valley and its history, such 
as Mr. Snodgrass has.) 
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fr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a release from 
Samuel B. Pettengill which I think ex- 
plains the attitude of some of the British 
conservatives with reference to the Brit- 
ish loan and the Marshall plan, or the 
European Cooperative Administration 
program, which Mr. Pettengill has en- 
titled “A Message to the Nation.” It 
clearly shows some British views of the 
Marshall plan: 

A MESSAGE TO THE NATION 

As a policy, the Marshall plan has been 
approved. The money has been authorized 
to be appropriated. But the actual appro- 
priations are still to be made. That will be 
up to Congress each year the plan is con- 
tinued. 

It may seem incredible to those who fa- 
vored the Marshall plan that important 
Britishers object to receiving the money. 

The London (England) Express is the most 
widely read newspaper in the world. It says: 

“The belief must be reiterated that the 
loan (the previous loan of $3,750,000,000) did 
nothing but injury to Britain and the Em- 
pire, and the Marshall plan will have the 
same effect.” 

Last January the same newspaper said: “It 
therefore becomes the urgent and manifest 
duty of Britain—her duty to herself, her 

,people, and her future—to declare that the 
American proposals are utterly unacceptable. 
The British people are not prepared to sell 
their financial independence for the Ciga- 
rettes, prunes, and dried eggs of the Marshall 
plan. Stand on your own two feet.” 

We should recognize that there are British- 
ers who oppose socialism and realize that the 
Marshall money helps to keep the socialistic 
Attlee government in power, just like sub- 
sidies from Washington to the boss of any 
political machine in America. 

Britain exported only 1,000,000 tons of coal 
last year. But in 1935 she exported 35,000,000 


tons. There was a day when Britain paid for 
her wheat with her coal. Britain is now 
stepping up her coal exports, but with the 
help of the slave labor of prisoners of war 
who should long ago have been sent to their 
homes under every rule of international law. 

In England, the Society of Individualists 
is trying to stop the march of the Socialist 
politicians to complete ownership of the in- 
dustry of Britain. I quote from one of their 
bulletins entitled “A Message to the Nation”: 

“We, of the business community, claim: 

“That without our work mankind would 
still be in a state of primitive barbarism. 

“That recent experience has proved the in- 
ability of governments to perform our func- 
tions and satisfy the economic needs of the 
people, 

“That supplies of the means of life, wheth- 
er from at home or from abroad, are steadily 
and rapidly diminishing, because govern- 
ments are not subject to those economic 
forces which govern and control the work of 
individual enterprise. 

“We claim the right to shoulder respon- 
sibility. 

“We have worked for profit on the terms 
that we paid the losses, and have thus in- 
sured to the whole of society the maximum 
of economy. 

“Our traditional freedom acted as a spur 
to effort. Controls shackle all endeavor. 
Considered in terms of the work and prod- 
uce of millions of individuals, the differ- 
ence between freedom and control is more 
than sufficient to balance our national 
deficit. 

“We claim that the economic freedom upon 
which our national supremacy was founded 
offers the only way out of our present dis- 
tress. 

“We recognize that a return to freedom and 
competition must mean, for a time, hard- 
ship, confusion, and inequalities. It is for 
the nation to choose between these tem- 
porary troubles and permarient destruction 
by political methods.” 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





Conference Report on Displaced Persons 
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Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, during 
my tenure of office I have not encountered 
a more conscientious and sincere effort 
to perform a public service than that ex- 
hibited by the able gentleman from Maine 
and the members of his subcommittee. 
He and they have labored long and faith- 


fully for months on the distressing and. 


heart-rending problem of the displaced 
persons. They have recently been in con- 
ference far into the night in an effort to 
reconcile the widely conflicting terms of 
the Fellows bill and the vastly less desir- 
able measure passed in the other body. 
I realize the great difficulties they have 
had and sympathize completely with 
their concern and regret over the ada- 
mant attitude they seem to have met. 

While the compromise at which they 
have arrived is some improvement over 
the original Senate bill, it impresses me 
as still open to the fundamental objec- 
tion that it is discriminatory against ra- 
cial and religious groups and for that 
reason not consonant with the best tra- 
ditions of this great country. 
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Therefore, it seems to me we should 
return it to the conferees to make an. 
other attempt to cbtain a more accept. 
able enactment—one in which we can 
take pride, rather than one for which we 
must make excuses, 





Address of Prof. Claude Horack 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following remarks of 
Prof. Claude Horack, former dean of 
Duke University Law School, at the din- 
ner given in his honor by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar AsSociation and the Duke Uni- 
versity alumni, June 16, 1948, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


The objectives of the trip through Central 
and South America and the Caribbean area 
are to help promote a better understanding 
between the law schools of the United States 
and the Latin-American countries. At the 
present time it is safe to say that only three 
or four law schools in the United States have 
a fair understanding of the type and objec- 
tives of legal education in these countries, 
and it is a fair assumption that the Latin- 
American countries know as little about 
North American legal education. Each group 
has a long history and tradition behind it 
which has affected its viewpoint. Should 
we be able to effect in even a slight degree 
a friendly and understanding attitude of one 
group toward the other, that in itself will be 
most worth while. 

Already there is a very great interest in 
the interchange of students. Many young 
men from the United States are applying 
under the GI bill to study in Latin-American 
law schools because they see in this an op- 
portunity to represent United States interests 
in these countries. On the other hand, there 
are now about 40 students from Latin-Ameri- 
can countries who are studying law in the 
law schools of the United States. It seems 
quite apparent that this movement will 
accelerate and within the next few years 
we may expect a very great interchange. 
The business interests of the Latin Americas 
that deal with United States business in- 
terests are equally concerned about having 
in their offices or in the offices of their legal 
advisers, young men who know something of 
United States business and traditions and 
American law. The provision for extension 
of credit to Latin-American students has 
already been made by the Association of 
American Law Schools which now provides 
for at least 1 year of transfer credit and in 
some cases, such as in the schools of Louisi- 
ana, as much as 2 years. 

Up to the present time the difficulty in 
most schools has been that a school in the 
United States has not known what to do with 
a student from Latin America or how to 
evaluate his credits either for entrance or 
for law-school credit. In the short time I 
have been interested in this matter I have 
already made a great discovery, and that is 
that I could send transcripts to Dr. Jorge 
Basadre, of the Pan American Union, or to 
the United States Bureau of Education, and 
I would be told what the credits were worth 
from the standpoint of requirements for 
admission. If I did nothing else, I would 
do a great service to the law schools of this 
country by bringing this fact to their atten- 
tion. In a few cases on which I had to pass 
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as dean of the law school, I wrote to all the 
law schools I could think of who had had 
some experience, to try to obtain some help, 
at least enough on which to pass a judgment 
as to the students’ qualifications. The in- 
formation I received was very sketchy and 
sometimes very inaccurate, yet here was a 
source of information about which I knew 
nothing and which would have made it much 
easier for a student to enter the law school 
of his choice. As this movement of students 
cains force, I know that Dr. Basadre’s help 
and that of the Bureau of Education, will 
be of inestimable value and will do much to 
promote cultural relations in the Western 
Hemisphere. So our main objective is to 

ure better understanding of the purposes 
and methods of the schools involved in these 
interchanges and seek to effect a better 
understanding so that we may get to see the 
other fellow’s viewpoint with the result of 
securing better relations between lawyers 





ana 


As to the manner in which the trip has 
been arranged, it is sponsored by the Inter- 
American Bar Association, the membership 
of which, as you know, is composed of vavi- 
ous bar associations in the hemisphere. We 
are much indebted to the support given by 
the American Bar Association, the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia and the 
Women’s Bar, the Federal Bar Association, 
and the many other legal organizations 
which are members and have contributed 
through their membership to the support of 
the asscciation which sponsors this trip. 
The major portion of the funds have been 
provided by the Department of State through 


‘a grant-in-aid, and I am also indebted to 


Duke University for the aid which it has 
given me to make possible this venture. 

As to the countries to be visited, this takes 
in nearly all of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. After visiting with a number of law 
school deans in Washington, I will proceed 
to Louisiana, the one civil-law jurisdiction 


the three schools there to get their ideas 
about the interchange of students and how 
it can be best effected. Some day I hope to 
visit the interesting institution which was 
established by Judge Arthur Vanderbilt at 
New York University where at the present 
time a large portion of the Latin-American 
law students are studying. There is a most 
sympathetic interest in the problem in 
Southern Methodist University where, under 
the leadership of Dean Robert Storey, an in- 
stitute similar to the one started by New 
York University is now beginning opera- 
tions. Many other schools are considering 
the problem and are establishing courses 
which will be of particular value to Latin- 
American students. 

Because of the vast territory involved, it 
will not be possible at this time to visit all 
schools, but at least one law school in most 
of the Latin-American republics will be 
visited. The first stop will be in Ecuador, 
then to Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Colom- 
bia, where the South American trip must 
necessarily end because this takes up to the 
first of December at which time the schools 
of most South American countries begin 
their summer vacations. The first stop in 
Central America will be at Guatemala, then 
to Honduras and to Mexico, and finally a hop 
to the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Cuba, 
and then back to the United States after 
almost 11 months. A survey can in no way 
be complete in this length of time, but at 
least it is a start and I hope it may be car- 
ried on by others in subsequent years until 
we have as full information about Latin- 
American schools as the American Bar Asso- 
ciation now has through its system of school 
inspection and surveys covering the law 
schools of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that a movement 
has started in South America for an asso- 


ciation of law professors which in general 
outline seems to correspond with the ob- 
jectives of the Association of American Law 
Schools, so that they may discuss law school 
problems and secure a better understand- 
ing of each other, their objectives and 
methods, and establish somewhat uniform 
standards for those who are expecting to 
practice law. 





Depression Dangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out question the most urgent basic eco- 
nomic problem facing this country today 
is to attain a stabilization of the general 
level of prices at an appropriate figure. 
I mean a price level that will make it 
possible to provide continuing jobs at 
fair wages for all of our people who want 
to work. However, the behavior of prices 
since June of 1946 and the ever-rising 
living costs demonstrate clearly that 
prices are not at that appropriate level 
which will make possible continuing full 
employment; indeed, the specter of the 
post-World War I depression is on the 
horizon. 

Statistics released by the Department 
of Labor point out that over-all cost of 
living on December 15, 1945, stood at 
129.9—with the period 1935 to 1939 equal- 
ing 100 points. The figures also show 
that the index for the cost of all items 
has continued to rise throughout this 
year and recently reached 169 points, 
which represents an unparalleled jump 
of 30 percent in the over-all cost of liv- 
ing during this time; these increases ap- 
ply directly to the cost of the basic neces- 
sities of life. 

These statistics seem academic on 
paper, but they have definite meaning to 
the elderly widow existing on a small leg- 
acy who figures endlessly how to take 
care of herself under such conditions. 
How can she kuy a dollar a pound butter 
and meat, 93 cents a dozen eggs, the 
other basic foods she needs, and pay rent, 
medical and doctor bills. 

The office girl or store clerk at the soda 
fountain starts to order a ham sandwich 
then says, “No; make it lettuce.” She 
needs a new suit to look presentable on 
her job, and with constantly rising food 
prices is forced to cut her lunches back 
to 40 cents. The same problem con- 
fronts the student veteran and his wife, 
the professor’s family, those struggling 
to get along on a small retirement pen- 
sion, our Federal employees, and the 
great majority of the people in this 
country who work for a weekly pay check. 

The worker with a $65 a week wage is 
astounded to find there is not enough 
money to pay the month’s bills. He 
thought he was getting a good salary. 
Back in 1939 he would have been doing 
exceedingly well, but now he and his wife 
must cut corners very carefully to main- 
tain family living on a decent level. 
These are the real victims of our cur- 
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rent-day inflation and exorbitant price 
levels. 

All the authoritative reports point out 
that with most manufactured products 
and some essential raw materiais 2 rela- 
tively few big producers control an im- 
portant part of the total production and 
directly influence the price that is to be 
charged. 

What that price will be, as demon- 
strated by the recent price advances in 
steel, is, unfortunately, all too often, not 
the adaptation of prices to the require- 
ments of mass market but the price 
which the dominant big-business men 
think the traffic will bear. They seek the 
highest iinmediate profits without regard 
for the probable damage to our economy 
in the long run. 

Rigid prices are most often found in 
industry where the concentration of con- 
trol has assumed near-monopoly propor- 
tions so that we find manufacturers meet- 
ing buyers’ price resistance by curtail- 
ment of supply to avoid the reduction, 
in price to consumer, which a really 
competitive market would demand. Our 
serious economists warn there is para- 
mount danger that industrialists will be 
tempted to maintain prices at such a 
high level that our economy will tend 
to become stabilized at a lower level of 
production, which will eventually mean 
widespread unemployment. 

I would consider myself utterly remiss 
in my obligation to the people I repre- 
‘sent if I did not offer this reminder that 
we are obviously pursuing unsound econ- 
omy policies which invite economic col- 
lapse; such a collapse would cost Amer- 
ica the confidence of people all over the 
world in our traditional system of free 
enterprise. 

As you well know the Soviet regime has 
freely predicted economic collapse for the 
United States and indeed are eagerly 
awaiting such a development, because 
they know that a calamity of this kind 
would make it impossible for us to con- 
tinue extending leadership to the smaller 
nations of the world in their struggle for 
freedom. 

A sound and stable American economy 
is of vital necessity if we are to pre- 
vent the spread of communism and if we 
are to preserve free democratic processes 
in this confused, hesitant world. 

I earnestly urge my colleagues to give 
immediate serious attention to this 
threatening danger of ever-rising prices 
and unbalanced living costs, in order to 
protect our own national economic sta- 
bility and prevent a repetition of our 
post-World War I economic collapse. 





Commen Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to quote the 
following editorial from the pen of Mr. 
Richard Lloyd Jones appearing in the 
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Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., in the 
issue of June 5, 1948: 
COMMON SENSE 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

Forty-eight States. Forty-eight stars on 
our flag. That’s the United States of Amer- 
ica. Common sense built this country. 
Nothing has led us into confusions but our 
departure from the common sense that made 
us. Nothing can save this Republic but our 
return to common sense in the management 
of our common affairs. Have we sense 
enough to save ourselves? 

Ours is a beautiful country. It is a great 
country. There is no other nation on earth 
which has so much of everything that is 
needed to sustain a high level of living, to en- 
rich the lives and enhance the happiness of 
a people. 

Switzerland has mountains. Heroic scen- 
ery. But the Alps at their best are not as 
tremendously impressive as our Rockies, our 
Sierras, and our Cascades. 

Italy has lakes that idle poets love. But 
nothing more beautiful than our Champlain, 
Winnepesaukee, Tahoe, Klamath, or any one 
of a thousand other lakes which have no 
equal in all of Europe. 

And as for scenic harbors our San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Puget Sound outrank in awe- 
inspiring beauty the harbor of either Rio or 
Lisbon. 

Our so-called desert lands have colors and 
flowers unmatched in the Pampas lands of 
Argentina. On our so-called barren wastes 
have grown cities the like of which are found 
nowhere else in the arid areas of the world. 

More beautiful even than the magnificence 
of nature’s heroic displays are the fertile 
farms from Gulf to Great Lakes, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. No other country on 
earth is blessed with the physical assets that 


are ours. We have everything with which to 
enrich our lives. So, why can’t we live in 
peace? 


While wise men were drafting the immor- 
tal Declaration of Independence which caused 
the Liberty Bell to proclaim freedom in the 
new land, men were reading a little book 
written by a chap whose name was Tom 
Paine. Tom’s little book called Common 
Sense moved men like the rattle of a snare 
drum, and the call of the bugle. 

It was common sense that caused the Min- 
ute Men to leave their plows to fire the shot 
heard round the world. Freedom was com- 
mon sense. Common sense pitched the tea 
in the Boston Harbor. Common sense re- 
fused to pay usurious taxes. Common sense 
shrieked for liberty and got it. Common 
sense put government into the grass roots of 
our country. 

Our confusions and our high cost of living 
have all come to pass because we have been 
misled by demagogs who induced unthink- 
ing citizens to take self-government away 
from the several communities we call States 
and concentrate all the law-making and tax- 
ing power into a central autocracy that re- 
pudiates the Republic. This autocracy has 
developed into a power quite as imperial as 
that which caused our revolutionary fore- 
fathers, fighting for common sense, to turn 
the redcoats back. 

Beginning with 13 States, as the course 
of empire took its western way, settlements 
found their geographic boundaries. Stars 
were added to our flag until now we have 48. 
Agreat country. A great country that should 
be too enlightened to longer be as dumb as 
we have been to let ourselves drift into eco- 
nomic confusion. 

Our confusions have grown as we have cen- 
tralized our law-making powers into one 
central capitol, liquidating the self-rule in 
the 48 State capitols. Our State capitols 


have all but been abandoned. Not much left 
in them any more. 

The Constitution of the United States, the 
greatest instrument common sense ever de- 


vised, stated in precise terms what should be 
the function and authority of the Chief 
Executive, the judiciary, and the legislative 
branches of the collective government of all 
the States. After definitely defining how far 
these central powers could go, the common- 
sense Constitution definitely drew the line 
that limited these powers. The Constitution 
declared that “The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State a republican form of 
government.” Instead of respecting that 
guaranty, without protest we let the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government take 
away from each State its republican form of 
government. 

The common-sense Constitution further 
declares that: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution are 
reserved to the States respectively.” 

And it was so done until, attempting to 
defend the indefensible institution of slav- 
ery, the rights of States became confused 
with a form of property rights that was in 
violent conflict with human rights. 

State’s rights was and is the right of home 
rule. By all the elements of climate and 
earth New Hampshire differs from New Mex- 
ico. New York from Nebraska. Maryland 
from Montana. Connecticut from Carolina. 
The local problems should in all common 
sense be handled by the people's representa- 
tives in their own State capitols. It was the 
common sense of good government in our 
country’s beginning. It is common sense 
now. 

When State’s rights prevailed men resigned 
from the Senate of the United States to ac- 
cept the higher honor and the greater re- 
sponsibility of being the Governors of their 
home States. But we have so far violated 
both the spirit and the letter of the Con- 
stitution that today men use the office of 
Governor as a stepping stone to get into the 
Senate. Our Federal Government has re- 
versed the constitutional plan of the Re- 
public. 

Without the restraint and interference of 
Federal monitors our country grew. No New 
Deal bureaucrat can find a common denom- 
inator in the industrial and economic oper- 
ations of Georgia and Oregon. Individual 
enterprise was encouraged by local laws to 
build factories, employ workers who were 
eager to work, produce commodities that 
lightened the labors of workers, enriched and 
embellished the people's lives. 

But today under the Federal repudiation 
of our Constitution everything that can be 
devised to discourage initiative and enter- 
prise and hinder inventive genius has been 
put into operation to slow down or stop the 
wheels of progress. Our “expert” economists 
who devised these assaults upon our free- 
doms and the politicians who put these 
crazy concoctions into operation violated 
their sacred oaths to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. Neither they nor the people who fell 
for their treachery show any conception of 
the injury they have done. And now, with 
aggravated stupidity, they suggest injury 
upon injury, interference upon interference, 
and confusion on confusion. Nothing now 
is a greater menace to this Republic than 
the perpetuation of the centralized power 
which has robbed the States of their consti- 
tutional right to self-rule. 

Nothing will return us to the life and to 
the liberties that made us a mighty Nation 
but our own rededication to the common 
sense which Washington’s army fought for 
and which the Liberty Bell proclaimed 
throughout the land. 

Candidates for office will multiply the con- 
fusions this summer and fall with an as- 
sortment of conflicting, ill-considered eco- 
nomic concoctions that cannot be made to 
work in a land so broad and so diversified 
in its industrial and commercial activities 
as America. 

Keep within the Constitution of the 
United States. Make any man who seeks to 
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be President, every Congressman who seeks 
office in our National Capitol, and every 
candidate for judicial powers pledge himse)f 
to respect the republics of each of the sey- 
eral States and, obedient to his oath of Office, 
no longer violate the specified limitations of 
the Constitution of our country. 

Common sense made America, and only 
common sense can save us, 





Tobacco Program: Its History, Its 
Accomplishments, Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
term “farm legislation” is comparatively 
new in American legislative history, 
Scarcely any laws for the benefit of agri- 
culture were enacted by Congress from 
the inauguration of George Washington 
on April 30, 1789, to the inauguration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, 
Practically all farm legislation has be- 
come law since the spring of 1933, and 
the many acts of Congress during the in- 
tervening years have resulted in the most 
successful and beneficial farm program 
in the history of the world. 

At the height of the fictitious pros- 
perity that reached its peak in 1929 farm 
products could be exchanged for only 
91 percent as much of other products as 
they could be exchanged for prior to the 
First World War. In the midst of the 
depression that began in 1929, the dis- 
parity became worse, and in February 
1933, on the eve of the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt, the exchange value 
of farm products for industrial goods 
had fallen to 50 percent of the prewar 
average. The exchange value of farm 
products for taxes and credit was at an 
even lower level. 

No segment of agriculture was at a low- 
er ebb than tobacco. The 1931 burley 
crop sold for an average of 8.7 cents; 
fire-cured: type 22, 5.8 cents; type 23, 4 
cents; type 24, 4 cents; dark air-cured: 
type 35, 3.4 cents; type 26, 3.3 cents. 

Because of unusual competitive condi- 
tions growing out of the depression, 
which resulted in increased consumption 
of lower-priced cigarettes, the price of 
burley in 1932 rose to the munificent 
average of 12.5 cents per pound. The 
same disparity between the price of farm 
products and other commodities was 
rapidly breaking down the business struc- 
ture of the country through impairment 
of the purchasing power of agriculture, 
America’s basic industry, 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1933 


One of the first steps to relieve the eco- 
nomic illness of the country and to de- 
liver the American farmer from eco- 
nomic bondage was the enactment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which be- 
came a law on May 12, 1933. As a base 
period to establish parity between farm 
products and the things farmers have to 
buy, the authors of the bill selected the 








5-year period, 1909-14. Some of us 
who had lived for years with the con- 
stantly recurring difficulties of Ken- 
tucky’s principal money crop and under- 
stood the problems of its growers, saw in 
this act, as introduced, a mirage in a 
desert; a promise impossible of fuifill- 
ment, because the base period 1909-14 
would have left tobacco untouched and 
would have brought no benefits to its 
growers. The intervening years between 
that base period and 1933 had witnessed 
q remarkable transition in the produc- 
tion and processing of tobacco. The 
burley tobacco of the 1909-14 period 
was a heavy tobacco used largely for 
smoking and chewing. The cigarette 
had grown into a major commercial 
product since 1910. Scarcely any burley 
had been used in cigarettes prior to 1915 
vhen about 10 percent of burley went 
into the making of that growing tobacco 
product, the manufactured cigarette. 
The rapidly increasing popularity of the 
cigarette created a demand for a lighter 
and finer burley tobacco than had been 
produced during the prewar period. Our 
small tobacco group in Congress saw the 
necessity for a base period for tobacco 
that would make the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act operative for the benefit of 
Kentucky’s principal money crop, and 
succeeded in changing the base period of 
tobacco from that applicable to all other 
crops to a 10-year postwar period, 1919- 
299, Without this change the new farm 
program would have been ineffective on 
tobacco and of no benefit to tobacco 
growers. 

AAA UNCONSTITUTIONAL—SOIL CONSERVATION 
ACT 


On January 6, 1936, the United States 
Supreme Court in the Hoosac Mili case 
held the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 was unconstitutional, thus ending 
the most successful plan that had ever 
been undertaken up to that time to bring 
about rational self-governing production 
control, and to eliminate nerve-wracking 
uncertainty and wild fluctuation from 
tobacco markets. Without delay our to- 
bacco group began conferences among 
ourselves, with representative tobacco 
growers, and officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, with the determination to 
develop a plan consistent with consti- 
tutional limitations that would permit a 
continuance of the benefits that had ac- 
crued to tobacco growers during the 2 
years of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933. 

Early in 1934 the Department of Agri- 
culture had estimated that 50,000,000 
acres of farm land had been destroyed by 
washing away and that an additional 
50,000,000 acres had been almost as se- 
verely damaged. The Congress passed 
the Soil Erosion Act for the improvement 
and preservation of soil as one of our 
most valuable national resources. The 
first step we took in trying to find a leg- 
islative substitute for the invalidated 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was by en- 
actment of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of February 29, 
1936. It provided a base for production 
adjustment of tobacco that complied 
With the doctrine laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in its decision holding the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act un- 
constitutional, but it proved insufficient 
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standing alone as a solution of the to- 
bacco growers’ problem. 
STATE COMPACT LAW 


We later sought to implement it by the 
enactment of the State compact law, 
which was a clearly constitutional meth- 
od of adjusting tobacco production, with- 
out benefit payments, depending for its 
strength on the valid exercise of the 
police power inherent in the sovereignty 
of the States. After the requisite num- 
ber of States failed to adopt a compact 
law pursuant to the act of Congress au- 
thorizing such compacts, we were con- 
fronted with the necessity of secking an- 
other solution of our problem. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ‘CT OF 1938 


While the Soil Conservation Act ful- 
filled our most sanguine expectations in 
the conservation of soil it was extremely 
disappointing as a substitute for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and result- 
ed in the 1937 crop being the second 
largest crop of burley tobacco that had 
ever been produced. We had witnessed 
the economic wreckage of the section of 
the country dependent upon burley to- 
bacco when the 1920 crop, following the 
period of World War inflation, sold for 
13.37 cents per pound. We had seen the 
average price received by farmers for all 
types of tobacco in the United States de- 
clined from 18.3 cents in 1929 to 10.5 
cents in 1932, and the farmers’ income 
from tobacco had declined during the 
same period from $281,000,000 to $107,- 
000,000. We had seen burley tobacco drop 
from 31.34 cents in the boom year of 1928 
to 8.63 cents in 1931, in the midst of the 
great depression. During the same pe- 
riod we had seen the income from to- 
bacco drop from $86,252,359 to less than 
$38,000,000. The recurrence of such ex- 
periences was unthinkable. A new law 
was necessary, and out of that necessity 
came the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
February 16, 1938, which, with its sub- 
sequent amendments, is probably the 
most constructive, important, and bene- 
ficial law ever enacted for the solution 
of the difficult and complex problems of 
agricultural economy. 

Numerous amendments have been 
written into the law. Every time experi- 
ence has taught us that an improvement 
was needed the tobacco Representatives 
in Congress have formulated and spon- 
sored the enactment of legislation to 
effect the needed improvement. Four 
important amendments, introduced by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy], and me, became law August 7, 
1939. Their enactment led to a reversal 
of votes on a referendum and saved the 
quota system. Provision for 3-year 
quotas was made by an enactment ap- 
proved May 31, 1840. The hardest fight 
we have ever had was in the fall of 1940, 
when we undertook to change the base 
period for calculating parity from the 10- 
year postwar period to the present 5-year 
base period, 1934-39. After weeks of 
effort the tobacco group succeeded in en- 
acting the proposed change into law. 

LAW EXTENDING TIME TO INCREASE QUOTAS 


When Congress convened in January 
of 1942, soon after our entrance into the 
recent World War, we thought we could 
foresee an unprecedented demand for 
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tobacco that would result from the in- 
creased purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can people and the inevitable shipment 
of huge quantities of cigarettes overseas. 
Accordingly, we sought to procure a 20 
percent increase in burley marketing 
quotas for the ensuing crop year. Fail- 
ing in this, I introduced a bill which 
became a law February 28, 1942, granting 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to raise marketing quotas by not exceed- 
ing 20 percent at any time from his orig- 
inal proclamation of quotas December 
1 to March 1 of the succeeding year. 
The burley marketing season has usu- 
ally started early in December and it is 
impossible December 1 to forecast ac- 
curately the amount of the crop just be- 
ginning to be sold. The new law makes 
it possible for the Secretary to readjust 
the allotments for the following year if 
the marketing season reveals the need 
for an increase of allotments as was 
demonstrated during the marketing sea- 
son of 1947-48, following which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, under the power 
granted him by the act of February 28, 
1942, restored nearly all of the cut that 
had been ordered by him in the procla- 
mation of December 1, 1947, before the 
beginning of the marketing season. 
QUOTAS PRESERVED IN WAR 


In the summer of 1943 quotas were 
removed from all farm products except 
burley and flue-cured tobacco. When 
it became apparent to our tobacco group 
in the House of Representatives that 
those types of tobacco, for which there 

xisted an unprecedented demand and 
which were already bringing high prices, 
were to be removed from production con- 
trol and quotas were to be discontinued, 
because the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not proclaim quotas in accordance 
with the requirements of the statutory 
formula, we held a conference and de- 
cided to secure the enactment of a law 
to continue quotas on burley and flue- 
cured tobacco notwithstanding the stat- 
utory formula. We agreed on such a 
bill, which by request of the group, was 
introduced by me and which was enacted 
into law in July 1943. This action by 
the representatives of tobacco-growing 
districts saved the quota system for 
burley and flue-cured tobacco. There 
was no need at that time for quotas for 
dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco, 
according to the judgment and advice of 
representative growers of those types of 
tobacco and ofiicials of the Department 
of Agriculture. If there had been a need 
for quotas then, those types of tobacco 
would have been included in the act of 
July 1943, which was supported by the 
representatives of the dark-tobacco-pro- 
ducing districts. It is interesting to try 
to imagine the extent of the calamity 
that would have befallen the growers of 
burley and fiue-cured tobacco, the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the American type 
of blended cigarettes, in the years follow- 
ing the recent war if we had not provided 
by that act for a referendum in 1943 
which saved the production-adjustment 
program for those types of tobacco. 

DARK AIR-CURED AND FIRE-CURED SUPPORT PRICE 


By 1945 the growers of dark air-cured 
and fire-cured tobacco in the western 
sections of Kentucky and Tennessee 
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were in need of production control] and 
a support price that would enable them 
to’ continue, with a reasonable hope of 
profit, the production of those types of 
dark tobacco which had been the money 
crop of those sections for several gener- 
ations. Their bill was introduced by 
Congressman Ear] C. Clements, the pres- 
ent Governor of Kentucky, who had the 
united support of the tobacco group in 
Congress. The enactment of the Clem- 
ents bill involved the establishment of a 
new formula for support prices based on 
the support price of burley tobacco. 
The burley support price is 90 percent 
of parity, and the Clements Act estab- 
lished the support price for dark fired 
tobacco at 90 percent of the burley sup- 
port price and the support price of dark 
air-cured tobacco at 6623 percent of the 
support price of burley. 
LAW AID TO BOTH DARK AND BURLEY 


This law proved also a great boon to 
the growers of burley tobacco; in fact, 
its enactment has contributed a great 
deal to a balanced economy in the States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, which pro- 
duce the vastly major portion of the 
three types of tobacco—burley, dark air- 
cured, and dark fired. Historically, 
since the early days in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the farmers of the western 
part of those States have depended upon 
dark tobacco as their chief source of live- 
lihood. The narrow, selfish, isolationist, 
reactionary tariff policies of the Repub- 
lican Party erected trade barriers around 
our country and virtually destroyed the 
foreign market for dark air-cured and 
fire-cured tobacco, both of which have 
always been in large measure export 
products. When their historic market 
was destroyed it was natural that people 
accustomed to the cultivation of tobacco 
and to dependence upon it as a cash crop 
should turn their hands to the prodic- 
tion of burley tobacco, for which there 
was a growing demand and the prospect 
of a profitable price. They were not to 
be censured for that because it was a case 
of self-preservation, but the result was 
very detrimental to the economic welfare 
of burley growers in central and eastern 
Kentucky and in middle and eastern 
Tennessee. The result was that, as bur- 
ley acreage spread into the dark-tobacco 
area, the price of burley tobacco was de- 
pressed, and the value of burley-pro- 
ducing land declined. Thus, the Repub- 
lican tariff policy by destroying the ex- 
port trade in dark tobacco inflicted se- 
vere financial loss on the growers of all 
types of tobacco in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with the inevitable ill effect on 
the entire economic fabric of those 
two States. By accepting dark-tobacco 
quotas, which the new price-support plan 
contained in Public Law 163 made pos- 
sible, growers of dark tobacco precluded 
themselves from burley quotas, with de- 
sirable results to the producers of burley, 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, 
and the great improvement of the eco- 
nomic condition of the sections depend- 
ent upon those types of tobacco as the 
major source. of income. 

STOCKS AND STANDARDS ACT OF AUGUST 321, 1935 


One of the most important laws in re- 
gard to tobacco from a long-range stand- 
point is the tobacco Stocks and Standards 


Act of August 31, 1935, which I intro- 
duced in the House and Senator BARKLEY 
introduced in the Senate. Those who 
understood the importance to tobacco 
growers and the tobacco trade in general 
of collecting and publishing statistical 
information on tobacco by types and 
grades had long recognized the need for 
improvement in the law on that subject. 
Its benefits have been even greater than 
we could foresee. It has proved of great 
importance in every phase of the tobacco 
program since its enactment. It is used 
constantly by all who deal with tobacco 
subjects. It has been of inestimable value 
in the administration of the price-sup- 
port program, which has maintained a 
floor under the price of tobacco during 
recent years. 

FIGHTS FOR FEDERAL GRADING ON ALL MARKETS 


When the tobacco market showed dan- 
ger signals of collapse in 1940 it became 
necessary to provide Federal graders for 
all markets in order to make available to 
growers the benefits of the price-support 
plan, which at that time amounted to 85 
percent of parity. There were then 43 
burley markets, only 16 of which had 
Federal grading, and there were 12 dark 
fired markets, only 3 of which had Fed- 
eral grading. The price-support plan 
could not be put in operation at any mar- 
ket which did not have the uniform grad- 
ing system. It was necessary to get a 
sufficient appropriation almost overnight 
to supply graders to all burley and dark 
fired tobacco markets. Failure to do so 
would probably have resulted in closing 
27 of the 43 burley markets and 9 of the 
12 dark fired markets. This was un- 
thinkable. Our tobacco group in Con- 
gress, stanchly supported by the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association 
and the Kentucky Farm Bureau, suc- 
ceeded in our effort, and the tobacco 
growers came safely through another 
crisis. For several years we experienced 
difficulty annually in obtaining a suffi- 
cient appropriation to maintain the grad- 
ing system, authorized by the Flannagan 
Tobacco Inspection Act of August 23, 
1935, on all of the markets for tobacco, 
but after several successful fights for an 
adequate appropriation the Appropria- 
tions Committee became aware of the 
necessity of uniform grading for the op- 
eration of the price-support plan, and 
during the war years for the maintenance 
of ceilings as well. Neither plan could 
have functioned without the important 
grading service. 

NEW PRICE FORMULA FOR CEILINGS 


On September 7, 1942, President 
Roosevelt asked Congress for a new Price 
Control Act. The economic situation 
was dangerous, and the war program and 
the country’s economic stability were in 
serious jeopardy from inflationary in- 
creases in living costs. The Banking 
and Currency Committees of the House 
and Senate reported a bill which in- 
cluded authority to impose ceilings on 
farm products including tobacco. I 
thought it was unfair to impose a ceiling 
on burley tobacco when its chief com- 
petitor, flue-cured tobacco, the other 
principal cigarette tobacco, had been sold 
without ceilings in a market that was 
almost ready to close. The burley mar- 
ket was yet to open, and, under the terms 
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of the bill, as reported, would have been 
sold under a ceiling of approximately 
27 cents per pound, which was 2 cents less 
than the 1941 crop had brought. How. 
ever, if there were to be ceilings on bur. 
ley tobacco, it was necessary to find a 
different formula for determining what 
the ceiling should be than the one writ. 
ten into the bill as reported by the com- 
mittees. The cost of producing anq 
marketing tobacco had increased since 
the preceding year and the growers were 
entitled to a higher price. I devised a 
new price formula for fixing ceilings on 
burley tobacco, and drafted it into an 
amendment of 47 words. This amend- 
ment, sponsored by Representative 
SPENCE, of Kentucky, a member of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and by Senator BarKLey, of Ken- 
tucky, a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, was 
accepted as a committee amendment by 
both committees, and became a part of 
the Price Control Act of October 2, 19492, 
The net result of that 49-word amend- 
ment brought to burley tobacco growers 
$227,609,700 more for the three crops that 
were sold under ceilings than could have 
been received for those crops of tobacco 
if I had not devised the new price for- 
mula and it had not been written into 
law. 
FUTURE OF TOBACCO 


My idea of a future program for to- 
bacco is as follows: 


QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 


First. Growers should specialize on 
quality instead of quantity. Instead of 
trying to produce a large amount of 
heavy, coarse tobacco, they should use 
every means at their command to grow 
a fine, light type of disease-free tobacco 
of such quality that there will be an un- 
failing market for it at a living price. 

CONTINUE PROGRAM UNIMPAIRED 


Second. It is necessary that we con- 
tinue our production adjustment pro- 
gram with sufficient appropriations for 
measuring land, enforcement of quotas, 
and for the administration of the acts 
providing for grading, market reports, 
and stocks and standards, all of which 
implement and strengthen the entire 
tobacco program. 

NEW USES FOR TOBACCO 


Third. The Seventy-ninth Congress 
enacted the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act, which is popularly re- 
ferred to as the Flannagan-Hope Act, in 
honor of the then chairman and the 
present chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, both of whom have long 
records of honorable and constructive 
service to the cause of agriculture. From 
the time this bill was introduced I 
thought I could see in it greater poten- 
tialities for the benefit of tobacco grow- 
ers than for the growers of any other 
agricultural commodity. I followed its 
legislative course with great interest and 
high hope. Very little has been done 
in laboratories for the development of 
byproducts from tobacco. A little nico- 
tine and a little chlorophyl represent the 
extent of accomplishment along that line. 
Much progress has been made through 
laboratory experiments with grain and 
cotton, and useful commodities have been 
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developed from them. I have always be- 
lieved that there were great possibilities 
of finding new uses for tobacco. When 
I think of the almost miraculous achieve- 
ments of the industrial chemists of Amer- 
ica, especially the discoveries during the 
recent war period, I cannot but wonder 
what that same chemical genius might 
accomplish with tobacco. When I go 
fishing with a nylon line that will hold 
the biggest fish I ever hope to catch, and 
Iam told that it was made of coal, water, 
and air, I cannot help wondering what 
potentialities there may be in a hand of 
pungent, aromatic, fragrant tobacco. I 
believe that chemical research will result 
in discoveries that will find new uses for 
tobacco so that cheaper grades will not 
go to the warehouse floor for sale in com- 
petition with the finer grades of tobacco, 
but will be diverted to other profitable 
uses. Sucha result would add greatly to 
the prosperity of tobacco-growing sec- 
tions. I earnestly hope that the Con- 
gress will make more adequate appropri- 
ations for the activities authorized by 
the Agricultural Research and Marketing 
Act. 

FOREIGN MARKETS FOR TOBACCO 


Fourth. There has always been a 
strong foreign market for flue-cured to- 
bacco. Before the Republican tariff poli- 
cies practically destroyed the foreign 
market for dark air-cured and fire-cured 
tobacco, those types enjoyed a lucrative 
export trade. Prior to the recent war 
there had never been any appreciable 
foreign market for burley' tobacco. 
With adequate appropriations for the 
administration of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act, our Government can be very 
helpful in rebuilding the foreign market 
for dark tobacco, and in enlarging the 
outlet of burley to other lands in which 
there has recently been cultivated a taste 
for the American type of blended ciga- 
rette. During World War II millions of 
American citizens in the uniform of our 
country carried American-blended ciga- 
rettes to every section of the earth. In 
view of the precarious export situation 
that confronts the growers of flue-cured 
tobacco as a result of conditions in Eng- 
land, which have in large measure closed 
the principal foreign market for flue- 
cured tobacco, I believe it behooves the 
flue-cured growers and the burley grow- 
ers to work together in unity to cultivate 
the taste for the American cigarettes of 
which those two types of tobacco are the 
principal constituents. The flue-cured 
producers can no longer depend on Eng- 
land as the principal market for their 
product. The burley growers have had 
little export trade, but hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in other lands have ac- 
quired an appetite for the cigarettes in 
which the two types are blended. 

LONG STRUGGLE FOR EXPORT TRADE 


In January 1947 Members of Con- 
gress representing districts that produce 
buriey, flue-cured, dark air-cured, and 
fire-cured tobacco began a series of con- 
ferences with representative growers of 
those types of tobacco and officials of the 
Government, seeking to devise ways and 
means to develop an export trade. We 
sought vigorously, but without much 
success, to get tobacco into the American 
tone of Germany. We continued our 
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efforts and did succeed in having to- 
bacco included in the interim aid pro- 
gram. We also succeeded in having it 
included in the larger and more far- 
reaching European recovery program. 
We fought successfully for an appropri- 
ation for that purpose, when it was chal- 
lenged. The only limitation on the pur- 
chase of American tobacco of all types 
by foreign countries is the limitation of 
funds. There is a demand for dark air- 
cured and fire-cured tobacco, which was 
formerly used extensively in many coun- 
tries of Europe. There is a lively and 
constantly growing demand for the 
American type of cigarette made large- 
ly of flue-cured and burley tobacco with 
a little of Maryland tobacco added for 
its burning quality. Considerable quan- 
tities of tobacco are now being exported. 
A few days ago a rather large transac- 
tion was consummated. They will man- 
ufacture blended cigarettes in Europe 
out of American tobaccos. The devel- 
opment of the full potentialities of ex- 
port trade in Kentucky’s principal 
money crop will go far toward the so- 
lution of our surplus problems, and will 
be an important factor in continuing 
prosperous conditions in the tobacco 
growing areas of this country. 
UNIFIED EFFORTS 


The success that has attended this 
undertaking has been due in large meas- 
ure to the cocp2ration and team work 
of all interested groups. Members cf 
Congress in both Houses from tobacco- 
growing States have been unfailing in 
their efforts. All of the associations of 
growers of burley, dark air-cured, and 
fire-cured tobacco, the Burley Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and the Associ- 
ation of Dealers in Burley and Dark To- 
bacco, representing the growers, ware- 
housemen, and dealers of all States in 
which those types of tobacco are grown, 
together with the Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, united in 1947 to form 
the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Ex- 
port Association, Inc., of which Mr. John 
W. Jones, of North Middletown, Ky., is 
president, and Mr. Hugh W. Taylor, of 
Washington, is secretary. This united 
effort on the part of all groups interested 
in the export of these types of tobacco 
has already been of great benefit, and 
a continuance of such unity bids fair 
to develop the foreign trade that will 
assure a continuing market for this im- 
portant commodity. 

PRICE SUPPORT ESSENTIAL 


Fifth. It is essential that we maintain 
a price support that is in effect a floor 
under the price of tobacco. This is the 
only absolute insurance the farmers 
have against a return to marketing con- 
ditions under which the only man who 
touched tobacco, directly or indirectly, 
from the time the seed was sowed in 
the plant bed until the cigarette was 
purchased at the store, who didn’t re- 
ceive a fair proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar, was the man who spent a year 
in the production of the crop. The 
present support price is 90 percent of 
parity and that support price ought to 
be continued indefinitely. The House 
of Representatives recently passed a bill 
to continue the support price at 90 per- 
cent of parity until July 1, 1950. The 
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Senate also passed a bill, known as the 
Aiken bill, containing an amendment 
providing the same support price for to- 
bacco that is provided in the House bill. 
I hope there will be no failure by this 
Congress to continue the support price 
plan now in effect. The conferees have 
been in disagreement all day. I hope 
they will reach an agreement before ad- 
journment. If Congress should adjourn 
without passing such a law, it would be 
necessary for it to reconvene before the 
expiration cf the present support price 
December 31, 1948. 
THE AIKEN BILL 

When the Aiken bill was first intro- 
duced it contained provisions that would 
have completely wrecked the burley- and 
dark-tobacco programs. When I read 
the bill, I teok it upon myself to re- 
quest for all interested growers a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture. The hearing was set for April 
24, 1948, and witnesses appeared repre- 
senting all organizations of tobacco 
growers and warehousemen, together 
with the Farm Bureau and the Grange. 
The growers’ organizations represented 
every State growing types of tobacco now 
under the quota system. We had a pre- 
liminary meeting at the Ambassador 
Hotel on April 23 and agreed on plans 
for presenting arguments the following 
day in opposition to the tobacco sections 
of the Aiken bill in the form in which 
it was pending before the committee. 
Following that hearing the bill was re- 
ported in a form much less destructive 
to the tobacco program than it had been 
prior to the hearing. The following day 
I issued a statement pointing out that 
the bill, while a great improvement over 
its original form, had not been drafted 
to meet all of the justifiable objections 
made by growers’ representative at the 
hearing. I stated that the principal ob- 
jection of the growers to the Aiken bill, 
as reported, was that it substituted a 
variable plan for computing parity for 
the fixed-base period plan now in suc- 
cessful operation, and that it substituted 
a sliding scale of price supports for the 
constant 96 percent of parity price sup- 
port that has met successfully the test 
of time and experience. Some people 
defended the price-support plan in the 
Aiken bill, under which, in a period of 
large production and declining prices, 
the price support would decline also, and 
in years of a short crop, when prices 
would be high, the support price would 
be higher also. In neither case would it 
be of much, if any, benefit to the grow- 
ers. I continued to criticize the parity 
definition and flexible price support in 
the Aiken bill, and emphasized the dan- 
ger of making the change, in a speech 
in favor of H. R. 6248 to continue the 
present price-support program, which 
passed the House June 12, 1948. It was 
gratifying when the Senate, in passing 
the Aiken bill June 17, adopted the par- 
ity and price-support formulas, which 
have worked so successfully in stabiliz- 
ing tobacco markets and in insuring to- 
bacco growers against disorderly declin- 
ing markets. Itis obvious that, although 
the authors of the Aiken bill were am- 
bitious to improve upon the present farm 
program, they learned during the weeks 
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of its consideration that they could not 
improve upon the parts of it affecting 
tobacco. The action of the Senate in 
passing the Aiken bill with its tobacco 
provisions is a complete endorsement of 
the tebacco program which has resulted 
from the united efforts of the growers, 
the men in Congress representing to- 
bacco States, and the officials who have 
administered the program from its in- 
ception. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 

Sixth. Underlying the entire tobacco 
program and essential to its successful 
permanent operation is soil conservation. 
It behooves tobacco growers to work to- 
gether with cll other farmers for the con- 
tinuance of the soil-conservation pro- 
gram that was inaugurated in 1934. 

We have had hard battles to secure 
necessary appropriations for the con- 
structive soil-conservation program 
since the Republican Party gained a ma- 
jority in the present Congress, but we 
must be constantly on guard to retain 
the gains we have made, remembering 
always that eternal vigilance is the price 
not only of liberty but of many other 
blessings we enjoy as a free people in a 
free Republic. 





Presentation to the Honorable Louis 
Ludlow, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago in a ceremony in the press gallery 
tribute was paid to a truly great Ameri- 
can, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LuDLow]}. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here a transcript of the 
program on that occasion. 

It follows: 

PRESENTATION TO HON. LOUIS L. LUDLOW, OF 
INDIANA, PRESS GALLERY, HOUSE OF REPRESENT= 
ATIVES, JUNE 15, 1948 
(Present: Hon. JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., the 

Speaker; Hon. SAM RAYBURN; Hon. JOHN W. 

McCormack; Hon. ROBERT CROSSER; Hon. 

Mary T. Norton; members of the press; fam- 

ily and friends of Hon. Louis L. LuDLow.) 

Mr. TRUMAN FELT (secretary of the Nation- 
al Press Club). Ladies and gentlemen, Louis 
LupLow has so many friends in the press 
corps and in Congress, after nearly a half- 
century in the Capital, that we simply could 
not see him retire without some small token 
of our esteem. The president of the National 
Press Club, one of his successors in that 
office, had to be absent from the city, cover- 
ing a certain nonpolitical story on the west 
coast that you may have heard of and, as a 
former Hoosier and secretary of the club, he 
asked me to represent him on this occasion. 
I am delighted, because I do not know any- 
one who ever came from Indiana who did not 
regard Mr. LuDLow as a friend. 

As the word got around, the movement 
just grew and mushroomed and the only 
problem was that everyone wanted to make 
a speech, and we decided about the only 
way we could solve that problem was not 
to have any speeches. 


We should like to have just a few words, 
if we may, from the leaders who have served 
in Congress with Mr. LupLow, so I thought 
I might call on the Speaker and on Mr. 
RAYBURN. 

Speaker MarTIN. Mr. Chairman, Louis, and 
ladies and gentlemen, all of whom I am sure 
are friends of Louis. I am happy to be here 
this afternoon and to join in this splendid 
tribute. It is a tribute to a fine legislator, 
a faithful public servant and a grand fellow 
in every sense of the word. 

We know newspapermen make good Con- 
gressmen and Louis demonstrated that he 
was an able Representative. He possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the many problems 
before Congress and he has rendered in- 
valuable service to his country. 

I am told he is to be presented with a 
scroll testifying to the esteem in which he is 
held by his friends. I should like to tell him 
that whenever he looks at this token of 
friendship, he will know that imprinted in 
the hearts of all of us who remain behind will 
be a memory of a warm personal friend, a 
fine American and one whom we all love. 

We feel sorry at his departure because we 
realize a fine man and a good public servant 
is departing. We hope, Louis, that you will 
enjoy the rest you well deserve and will find 
happiness and contentment in your memo- 
ries of the pleasant days passed here in Con- 
gress. There is one thing all of us come to 
realize about this great institution that we 
call Congress; whether we are Democrats or 
Republicans, we are imbued with the dom- 
inating desire to do that which is best for 
our country. 

Louis has exemplified in a great measure 
the highest ideals of Congress. Because of 
his faithful service, his many fine attributes, 
we all, regardless of party, regret his leaving 
us. 

Louis, may you have many years of happi- 
ness in the years ahead. |Applause.] 

Mr. Luptow. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FELT. I know we would like to have a 
few words from Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. RayspuRN. Mr. Chairman, Louis, and 
your friends, and I know they are your 
friends, because long before you became a 
Member of the House you were in this gal- 
lery, as I remember, and had many friends 
then. 

I know with what satisfaction the mem- 
bers of the press expressed their happiness 
when you were made a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Yours has been a 
splendid life and a fruitful life: a fine news- 
paperman, a capable and efficient and able 
legislator, and, above all that, one of God’s 
noblemen—an American gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Louis, our hearts go with you. You have 
our friendship that you may cherish, because, 
if you have an enemy in Washington, in the 
House of Representatives or any place else, 
I do not know it. 

God bless you and keep you, my friend. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. LupLow. Thank you, Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. FeLt. I should like to present this 
scroll to Mr. Luptow and for the benefit of 
those who have not seen it, I think I shall 
read it. It is brief and it is a very modest 
and, I am afraid, an inadequate expression 
of the sentiments of all of us. 


“LOUIS L. LUDLOW, OF INDIANA 


“On the eve of his retirement after a long, 
exceptionally meritorious and fruitful career, 
first as a Washington correspondent and 
Hoosier author and later as a Member of 
Congress, his many friends and colleagues in 
the Nation’s Capital take this occasion to 
pay their heartfelt tribute. 

“A former president of the National Press 
Club and the first correspondent to go di- 
rectly from the congressional press galleries 
to a seat in the House of Representatives, he 
has always displayed the breadth of vision 
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of true statesmanship and an unflagging zea} 
to serve the public interest. 

“His fellow Washington newspapermen anq 
his colleagues in Congress wish him Goq. 
speed and enjoyment of the rewards of q 
life whose accomplishments in the arts of 
letters and lawmaking, whose generous un- 
derstanding and whose unfailing kindliness 
knew no narrow partisan or geographical 
bounds. 

“Done this 15th day of June A. D. 1948.” 

Mr. LupLow, it is a great pleasure for me 
to present this to you. 

Mr. Lupiow. Thank you, Mr. Felt. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. RaYBuRN, Mr. McCormack, 
and friends, I shall not undertake to make 
a speech, but I want you to know how deeply 
my family and I appreciate this beautiful cift 
and the generous and kindly sentiment that 
inspired it. We shall treasure it always as 
one of our most prized possessions. 

I said I would not undertake, Mr. Felt, to 
make a speech, but I fell into my old habit 
of writing and wrote something which I hope 
will not be inappropriate to the occasion. I 
shall ask my wonderful secretary, Mrs. Esther 
Pillen, to read that little article to you, and 
I beg your indulgence while she does. 

(The statement Mrs. Pillen read 
follows: ) 

“Dear friends, there are times when the 
tongue cannot speak the language of the 
heart, and that is the fix I find myself in 
when I undertake to express my appreciation 
of the beautiful gift. To all who have par- 
ticipated in this gracious offering, I can only 
say, with deepest feeling, from the bottom of 
my heart, ‘I thank you.’ 

“I joined the press gallery in the fall of 
1901, nearly 47 years ago, as Washington cor- 
respondent of the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
When I arrived at the Capitol, Col. Daniel M. 
Ransdell, Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, an 
old Indianapolis friend, escorted me to the 
Senate press gallery and introduced me to 
its Superintendent, Jim Preston, who was as 
youthful in spirit and action then as he is 
now. His assistant, who afterward became 
Secretary of the Senate, was the late Col, 
Ed Halsey. My recollection is that Charlie 
Mann was Superintendent of the House 
press gallery at that time. Shelby M. Cul- 
lom, a personal friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
was a Senator from Illinois. Other prom- 
inent Senators were Orville Platt, of Con- 
necticut; Thomas C. Platt, of New York; 
Eugene Hale, of Maine; and Nelson Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island. Boies Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, arose to the zenith of his power soon 
afterward. 

“In those times the opening day of Con- 
gress was an auspicious occasion, when out- 
standing members of the press gallery up- 
held the dignity of the press by wearing high 
hats and long-tailed coats. Being of the 
common and garden variety and possessing 
neither type of sartorial equipment, I kept in 
the background. With two small children, 
my wife and I found hard going on my sal- 
ary of $25 a week. 

“Only a few persons whose service in the 
press gallery antedates mine are now liv- 
ing. Senator Capper is the only one I recall, 
although there may be others. When I en- 
tered the press gallery in 1901 there were 
172 accredited correspondents. Now there 
are 750, of whom more than 100 are women. 

“For years after I came the only woman 
member of the gallery was Mrs. Isabel Wor- 
rell Ball, Her entrance was warmly con- 
tested by the male members, who felt that 
to have a woman around would be a handicap 
to freedom of speech and action, but she was 
a woman of stamina, and she kept on trying 
until she secured the necessary credentials, 
She later married Col. John McElroy, pub- 
lisher of the National Tribune, a newspaper 
devoted to the interests of the Union soldiers 
of the War Between the States. 

“I well remember the derision with which 
the House Appropriations Committee in the 
Iong ago greeted the first suggestions of a 
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small appropriation to develop aviation. 
There were caustic comments on the futility 
of man’s efforts to imitate the birds, and 
sardonic remarks about ‘Darius Green and 
his flying machine.’ Even after Orville and 
Wilbur Wright had demonstrated at Kitty 
Hawk that a flying machine will really fly, 
the Appropriation members were skeptical 
and cold to the proposition and unwilling to 
vote more than the most meager token ap- 
rovriations. Little did I imagine then that 
e day would come when as a member of 
hat committee I would vote billions for 
irplanes. 
' “When I came to Washington what is now 
the west section of the House Restaurant was 
. barroom with a sawdust floor, brass rail, 
nd all the usual accouterments. An Indi- 
Member of Congress, responsive to the 
ing prohibition sentiment in his district, 

5 accustomed over a period of years to in- 
troduce riders to appropriation bills to abol- 
ish that barroom, The House would adopt 

» rider and a goodly number of Members 
would go straightway over to the Senate and 
intimate that there would be no hard feel- 
ines if the Senate would kill the rider and 
the Senate would obligingly do so. But the 
time came when the Senate decided that if 
the House wished so ardently to part com- 
pany with Bacchus it should be permitted to 
do so. It adopted the rider and the saloon 
went out of the Capitol, never to return. 
That was about 40 years ago. 

“I was present in the House Press Gallery 
when the House, under the leadership of 
Representative George Norris of Nebraska, 
adopted the resolution dethroning Speaker 
Joe Cannon by taking away from him the 
power of appointing standing committees 
and vesting that power in the caucuses of the 
two political parties. This action was taken 
after several days of acrimonious debate. 
Prior to that time Speakers had packed the 
committees in favor of legislation which 
they supported and against legislation which 
they opposed. The system was penicious in 
the extreme and its abolishment did not come 
too soon 

“Uncle Joe Cannon was a commoner of the 
homespun type and always bought his clothes 
ready-made. It was his proud boast that he 
never paid over $30 for a suit in his life. His 
daughter, Helen, often tried in vain to in- 
duce him to have a tailor make a suit to order 

rhim. Finally, she and Jim Watson com- 
bined their efforts and persuaded him to be 
measured for a suit by a well-known tailor 
by promising that he would not have to pay 
more than the usual price for a tailor-made 
suit. When his measure was taken he asked 
the price and was agreeably surprised when 
the tailor replied: “Thirty dollars.” It was a 

utiful suit and Uncle Joe exhibited it 
rcudly to his friends, with many compli- 
ments to the tailor on the quality of his goods 
and the moderation of his prices, but he did 
not Know until a long time afterward that 
Helen slipped the tailor a $50 bill to square 
t account, 

“I was in the press gallery when a distin- 

shed Representative from Mississippi, one 
of the quaintest characters I have ever known, 

a speech of great volume and vehemence, 

clared: “There are times in the lives of all 
of us when we must rise above principle.’ 
I suppose that speech has been quoted about 
5 often as any ever delivered in the House. 

“I was also in the press gallery 23 years ago 
when Representative W. D. Upshaw, of At- 

1, rushed into the House, secured recog- 
nition of the Speaker, waved a telegram and 
ramatically announced the birth of ‘Theo- 
Roosevelt Longworth. In his haste 
and excitement he had assumed the new- 
comer was a boy and had not taken time 
for verification on that important point. I 
have never heard what Paulina has to say 
about this faux pas. 

“My mind also recalls in retrospect many 
more somber and solemn occasions. I was 

1 the press gallery when Woodrow Wilson, 
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in a personal appearance before Congress in 
joint session, asked for a declaration of war 
against the Central Powers. I could not then 
foresee, of course, that later, on a similar 
occasion, I would vote for six similar resolu- 
tions declaring a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and Germany and 
Japan and their satellites. 

“I did not intend to tax your patience by 
going so far afield, but the thoughtful gift 
from you and other friends inspires a train 
of hallowed memories of my long service in 
the press gallery. My family and I will treas- 
ure this gift as one of our most valued pos- 
sessions.” [Prolonged applause.] 





Anthony D. Tieso, State Commander, Dis- 
abled American Veterans of Massachu- 
setts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a telephone speech I made on 
the occasion of a banquet recently ten- 
dered in Boston to Anthony D. Tieso, 
State commander of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of Massachusetts: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
my valued friend, State Commander Tieso, 
ladies and gentlemen: I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to be able to join with you tonight 
in honoring State Commander Tieso. It is 
a source of personal pleasure to me. 

It is fitting and proper that this group 
should join together to pay homage to a man 
so worthy as Tony Tieso. While there are a 
number of attributes that make for nobility 
of character in a person, that which is all- 
important is loyalty, and Tony Tieso has 
loyalty ingrained in every fiber of his being. 
When a man is loyal, he is, of necessity, also 
sincere, devoted, generous, charitable, and is 
too, a man who stands by his friends and 
fights for right and justice. Such a man is 
State Commander Anthony D. Tieso, and we 
find his loyalty evidenced in innumerable 
ways. 

As a loving and devoted husband and 
father, he has shown his loyalty to his 
family, and because of it he is highly re- 
spected by all who know him. We hold him 
in high esteem because we realize that in the 
application of his love and loyalty to his fine 
family he strengthens the foundations of our 
beloved country, for we know that a strong 
and sound Government depends on a strong 
family life. 

We have seen his loyalty evidenced in thou- 
sands of ways during his many years of 
service at the Boston Navy Yard, when he 
gave of his time untiringly to fight for the 
best interests of his fellow-workers, and for 
the best interests of the Boston Navy Yard. 
We are all aware of the magnificent results 
of his efforts. 

I can well testify to his loyalty in this, 
and many other respects for many times dur- 
ing the past 20 years my valued friend, Tony 
Tieso, has presented to me the cases of hun- 
dreds of employees of the Boston Navy Yard, 
and asked me to go to bat in the interest 
of a worthy worker. You are all aware of 
his thorough knowledge of the civil-service 
rules and regulations, and the fact that be- 
cause of Tony Tieso there is in the laws of 
the land today legislation which benefits 
the civilian employee of the Navy Depart- 
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ment, and the United States. I know, be- 
cause I helped write the legislation. 

Tony Tieso has worked hard for the civilian 
employees in the ranks of the civil service, 
but, his greatest efforts, and his greatest 
results have been in behalf of the veteran 
who fought that his country might live. 
Tony Tieso has labored arduously in behalf 
of all veterans but his heart has been with 
the disabled veterans, and those who are 
their dependents, their widows, and their 
orphans. It has been to these beloved ones 
of our departed comrades that Commander 
Tieso has unstintingly given of his time, his 
devotion, and his loyalty. 

I say again, a man of such loyalty deserves 
richly the honor you are paying to him this 
evening. 

To Tony, to Mrs. Tieso, to their fine family, 
may I say that Mrs. McCormack joins with 
me in extending to you all our esteem, and 
our firm hand of friendship. 

To all present, we extend to 
kindest regards. 

I appreciate this opportunity to send this 
message to you from Washington. 


you our 





H. R. 4071, Amendment to Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938—History of 
That Act — Differences Between New 
Law and Old Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this conference report on 
H. R. 4071 will restore to the Food and 
Drug Administration the authority to 
protect the American people from filthy, 
contaminated food which becomes dan- 
gerous to health while stored in a ware- 
house after the actual shipment in inter- 
state commerce. Conservative estimates 
by reliable and responsible witnesses be- 
fore our committee were that at least 20 
tons of such food every day has been pro- 
tected from seizure and removal from 
the market by a recent court decision, 
which held, in substance, that foods and 
drugs are no longer in interstate com- 
merce after they are unloaded at the end 
of actual transit in interstate commerce. 
Since the enactment of the original Wiley 
Act in 1906, the public had been pro- 
tected from foods and drugs that be- 
came contaminated and dangerous while 
stored in a warehouse to which they were 
shipped. The committee viewed nause- 
ating pictures of foodstuffs infested by 
bugs and defiled by rats and mice. The 
clear legislative intent of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
was to strengthen the worth-while pro- 
visions of the old Wiley Act, and certainly 
not to weaken it in any respect. We dis- 
cussed this subject many times during 
the preparation and consideration of the 
bill which became the new law in 1938. 
There was never the slightest suggestion 
by anyone that the new law should or 
would weaken the authority of the Food 
and Drug Administration to protect the 
public. The clear intention was to 
strengthen that authority. 
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This bill makes clear the prohibition 
of any act with respect to foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics that would result 
in the article being misbranded while 
held for sale after shipment in inter- 
state commerce, whether or not that sale 
is the first sale. It also authorizes sei- 
zure and condemnation of foods, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics that are adulter- 
ated or misbranded while in interstate 
commerce or while held for sale—wheth- 
er or not the first sale—after shipment 
in interstate commerce. I would have 
felt that this Congress was recreant of its 
duty to the American people if it had 
adjourned without enacting this law, 
which makes so clear that it cannot be 
misinterpreted what was unquestionably 
the legislative intent of Congress in en- 
acting the Fcod, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938. The language of this bill is not 
susceptible of misinterpretation by any 
court. Its enactment into law will stop 
a leak in the dike that was erected for 
the protection of American consumers 
by the enactment of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, which was an im- 
portant milestone in the history of 
American legislation and the most ad- 
vanced step ever taken for the protec- 
tion of the consuming masses of the 
American people. 

THE SUCCESSFUL EFFORT FOR A NEW FOOD AND 
DRUG LAW 

The pure food and drug law of 1906, 
popularly known as the Wiley Act, in 
honor of the great pioneer in pure-food 
legislation, the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
was an important, progressive action by 
Congress for the protection of American 
consumers of foods and drugs. It proved 
of great benefit for more than 30 years 
and was enforced by an able and faithful 
group of men and women whose primary 
concern was the public welfare. Modern 
methods of manufacture, advertising, 
and salesmanship during that 30-year 
period rendered the old law ineffective 
in many respects, and it was apparent by 
the early thirties that the subject ought 
to be reexplored by the Congress and a 
new law enacted to safeguard the life 
and health of the American people, and 
to protect the market baskets of Ameri- 
can housekeepers from innumerable eco- 
nomic cheats. Recognizing the need for 
a new law, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt sent a message to the Congress on 
that subject. It was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I was then and am 
still a member. 

After I was appointed by the then 
chairman of that committee, Hon. Sam 
RaYBURN, as chairman of a subcommit- 
tee to conduct hearings on this subject, 
I was amazed and shocked by the revela- 
tions of abuses of consumer welfare, loss 
of life, or permanent disability, resulting 
from use of poisonous drugs and cos- 
metics, and the callous selfishness of an 
outer fringe of manufacturers seeking 
profits in disregard of human welfare. 
It was gratifying to find that a large per- 
centage of food, drug, and cosmetic man- 
ufacturers Were willing to cooperate in 
the enactment of a law adequate for the 
protection of the American people, which 
at the same time, protected the legiti- 
mate and honest manufacturers from the 


unscrupulous and reprehensible prac- 
tices of the outer fringe of disreputable 
producers. 

Some of us soon became deeply in- 
terested in this vital need for a new law 
to protect the 140,000,000 citizens who 
consume foods and drugs, and the more 
than half that number who use cos- 
metics. After more than 3 years of prac- 
tically ceaseless effort we witnessed the 
final passage and approval of the new 
law, the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, which contained about 90 percent 
of the consumer protection for which we 
had striven. I shall point out some of the 
abuses that were permissible under the 
old law that have been practically elim- 
inated by the new law. The comparison 
of the two laws shows the great advance 
that has been made by the new law in 
safeguarding the life, health, and pocket- 
book of the American public. 


COSMETICS 


Under the old law there was no pro- 
vision for the regulation of cosmetics in 
interstate commerce. The cosmetic in- 
dustry operated without legal restraint. 
The use of cosmetics had rapidly in- 
creased since the enactment of the Wiley 
law, and there was manifestly a serious 
need for a law that would protect the 
women of America, the principal users of 
cosmetics, from the unregulated com- 
merce in so-called aids to beauty that 
were injurious to the health of the users, 
sometimes to the point of causing death. 
I accumulated enough bottles, packages, 
samples, and other exhibits to start a 
little chamber of horrors in my own 
office. A striking example was the prod- 
uct known as Lash Lure—the new and 
improved eyebrow and lash dye—several 
packages of which were purchased in 
various stores in the principal shopping 
section of Washington while this hear- 
ing was taking place on Capitol Hill. I 
have a picture of a very accomplished 
and personable lady in Ohio, who was to 
be the guest of honor at a State-wide 
dinner in the Capital City in recognition 
of her unselfish service to her home 

tate. This lady did what thousands of 
other women would have done under 
similar circumstances. She used cos- 
metics in preparing for this great event 
in her life. Lash Lure ruined her com- 
plexion, destroyed her beauty, seared her 
eyeballs, and doomed her to walk in 
utter darkness to her grave. The new law 
brought cosmetics under Federal regu- 
lation. It outlaws articles which May be 
injurious to health and prohibits false or 
misleading labeling, as well as other in- 
jurious or deceptive practices. It re- 
quires an informative label containing 
the warning “May cause blindness.” It 
is our earnest hope that such a protec- 
tive measure may save many other 
women from the tragic fate of those who 
have suffered from Unregulated cos- 
metics. 

POISONOUS FOOD 


The old law contained no authority to 
stop the distribution of poisonous foods 
unless the poison had been added. The 
sale of poisonous mushrooms, which was 
not uncommon, did not constitute an 
offense. The new law corrects this defi- 
ciency. While the old law prohibited the 
distribution of foods containing added 
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poisons in amounts which might be 
harmful to health, it did not ban the 
unnecessary addition of poisons. No 
matter how inexcusable the whim of an 
irresponsible manufacturer, the old law 
could not stop him from adding poison 
if the quantity did not reach the point 
where expert toxicologists could convince 
a jury that the food might thus be ren- 
dered harmful to health. Grave difiicul- 
ties were met in developing the evidence 
required to establish a case under this 
wording of the law. Complications arose 
from the fact that traces of poison con- 
tinuously consumed may E"'oduce recog- 
nizable symptoms only after a period of 
years; sometimes, in the case of lead, as 
long as a decade or more. If the par- 
ticular poison was a new chemical about 
which little was known, time-consuming 
laboratory wor’ on test animals was nec- 
essary to determine the degree of its tox- 
icity, and then another problem arose in 
translating effects on test animals into 
efiects on man. 

A further difficulty lay in the necessity, 
under the law’s wording, of showing that 
the quantity of poison in the particular 
food on trial was so high that the food, 
by itself, may be harmful to health. The 
effect of further quantities of that same 
poison the consumer might unavoidably 
get from other sources had to be ignored, 

Another deficiency of the old law was 
that, no matter how frequently the iden- 
tical issues would arise throughout the 
country, the Government was required to 
put on the same long parade of expert 
witnesses in every trial. The uncer- 
tainty of uniform verdicts on complex 
scientific questions is well recognized. 

The necessity for more effective pro- 
tection of the public against added poi- 
sons in food has become more and more 
acute, as the use of poisonous insecticidal 
sprays and dusts, particularly lead arse- 
nate, has increased year by year in the 
production of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
notably apples and pears. 

To correct the weaknesses of the old 
law the new law flatly prohibits the addi- 
tion of poison to food unless the addition 
is required in production or cannot be 
avoided by good mcnufacturing practice. 
Where the use of poisons is necessary, as 
in the protection of growing fruits and 
vegetables against insects and plant dis- 
eases, the new law provided for the es- 
tablishment of legal tolerances limiting 
the quantity to the point of safety. The 
capricious or unnecessary addition of 
poison to foods, which had occurred all 
too frequently under the old law, became 
illegal with the enactment of the new law 
in 1938. 

POISONOUS CONTAINERS 

Poisonous containers which may ren- 
der the contents injurious to health are 
prohibited by the new law. The old law 
contained no such protection to the 
public. 

DECEPTIVE PACKAGES 

We found large numbers of packages 
designed to deceive the housewife as to 
the amount of food which they con- 
tained. Boxes contained air space con- 
cealed from the purchasers. Packages 
of nuts, cheese, spices, and many other 
articles were constructed with false bot- 
toms. The new law eliminates such eco- 
nomic cheats from the market place. 











INSANITARY CONDITIONS IN FACTORIES 


A very important provision of the new 
law which was not contained in the old 
jaw is the prohibition of traffic in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics which have been 
prepared or handied under insanitary 
conditions that may contaminate them 
with filth, or render them injurious to 
health. Unfortunately methods for de- 
tecting filth through examination of 
samples from interstate shipments were 
notoriously inadequate. Foods could be 
put up under the most revoltingly insan- 
itary conditions imaginable and become 
horoughly and disgustingly contami- 
nated, and yet the Government was pow- 
erless to protect the public from food 
produced in such factories and packing 
slants. No action could be taken unless 
the representatives of the Government 
actually found the filth and detected the 
contamination by examination of sam- 
ples from interstate shipments. Labora- 
tory problems in the detection of filth are 
exceedingly difficult, and in many cases 
have proved insurmountable. Because 
of this defect much unfit food packed 
under indescribably sickening conditions 
escaped detection and found its way to 
American kitchens. There is a class of 
food manufacturers, happily only a small 
proportion, constituting an outer fringe 
of the food business, which seemed to 
think that because they had been selling 
filth with impunity for many years they 
had a vested right to continue to sell it 
to the public. I remember one miller 
who wrote that he had been selling flour 
for years that had been infested by rats 
and mice and that as he had heard of 
no one being killed by it, he could see no 
reason for stopping the practice. We 
wrote into the new law a provision that 
is keeping establishments that handle 
food, drugs, and cosmetics for interstate 
shipments in at least a reasonably sani- 
tary condition. 

PERMITS TO FOOD PRODUCERS 


Disease epidemics are sometimes 
spread through contamination of food 
with germs in the course of preparation 
or handling in the factory or packing 
plant. Methods for detecting the germs 
by examination of samples from individ- 
ual interstate shipments are too slow and 
uncertain to permit the arrest of the 
goods and their removal from channels 
of consumption through seizure action. 
The new law provides that in order to 
protect the public health in such circum- 
stances the enforcing agency may con- 
trol the affected food factories through 
the issuance of permits conditioned upon 
the adoption of sanitary and other meas- 
ures which will prevent the spread of dis- 
ease. If such a provision as this had 
been in the old law, numerous deaths that 
occurred several years ago from the con- 
sumption of contaminated ripe clives and 
several epidemics of less severity that 
have been spread through the distribu- 
tion of contaminated crabmeat, packed 
under shockingly insanitary conditions, 
could have been avoided. 

METALLIC TRINKETS 


We had before the committee many 
X-ray pictures showing metallic trinkets 
lodged in the windpipes of children. I 
still have them. These trinkets had been 
imbedded in pieces cf confectionery. 
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Naturally, children would eat candy and 
other confections, oblivious of the danger 
concealed in them. Frequently only a 
major operation could prevent a fatal re- 
sult. Children, fond of both candy and 
trinkets, and lacking discretion when 
tempted by either, needed protection 
which the old law did not afford them. 
We wrote into the new law a prohibition 
against traffic in confectionery contain- 
ing trinkets and other inedible sub- 
stances. 
INFANT AND INVALID DIETS 


There was nothing in the old law which 
required fully informative labeling of in- 
fant and invalid food. Mothers who buy 
special food for their babies have not al- 
ways been given full information con- 
cerning the amounts and kinds of vita- 
mins, minerals, and other nutritive sub- 
stances. They could not be sure they 
were providing a diet for proper nutrition 
and growth. We had before the commit- 
tee so-called special foods selling for high 
prices that actually were of little value. 
I remember one widely advertised prod- 
uct, then on sale in many drug stores at 
Washington, that was selling for $1.25 
and which we found to be worth only 13 
cents in food value. The new law re- 
quires that food for which special dietary 
properties are claimed shall be labeled 
with full information so that the food can 
be intelligently and effectively used. The 
result of label disclosure was that some 
comparatively worthless products went 
off the market. Some others, whose 
producers had already made large invest- 
ments in advertisements, were able to re- 
main in circulation by reason of having 
sufficient vitamins, minerals, and other 
nutritive properties added to them to 
make them reasonably worth-while food 
products. 

DEFINITION OF STANDARDS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


One of the most important provisions 
of the new law authorizes the establish- 
ment of definitions and standards for 
food products. Under the old law, which 
contained no such authority, the Govern- 
ment was frequently defeated in its ef- 
forts to hold foods to proper standards. 
An interesting case was one against an 
oyster company on the charge of adulter- 
ating oysters with water. Shucked 
oysters need to be washed to remove 
sand, bits of shell, and other foreign sub- 
stances. Oysters have an afiinity for 
fresh water and absorb it rapidly, there- 
by increasing in size and weight. In the 
old days some packers yielded to the 
temptation to protract the washing proc- 
ess, Which resulted in bloated oysters and 
the sale of water at oyster prices. The 
court, while condemning the fraudulent 
practice of selling water as oysters, dis- 
missed the case because the natural water 
content of oysters varies under different 
conditions, and there was no legal stand- 
ard limiting the amount of water they 
may contain. Cases involving many 
other foods which had been debased or 
cheapened also resulted in aquittals. 
Under the old law ice cream could be 
and was often inflated with air. The 
usual air content of ice cream is 31 per- 
cent. We found that some ice cream 
contained 56 percent. Increasing the 
percentage of air decreased the percent- 
age of butter fat. We found two brands 
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of ice cream in the same city, one of 
which contained 7 ounces of butterfat 
to the quart and the other only 1.4 
ounces. Legal standards, under the new 
law, have eliminated that commercial! 
cheat. I am glad to bear witness that 
practically all manufacturers of ice 
cream showed a spirit of cooperation and 
helpfulness in the making of the new 
law, which leaves inflated ice cream, like 
bloated oysters, only an _ unpleasant 
memory. Without legal standards there 
was no assurance of integrity in food 
products. Neither consumers nor honest 
manufacturers had any protection 
against the unscrupulous practices of 
those who would profit by debasing the 
People’s food. 
ALLERGY INGREDIENTS 


During the course of hearings on the 
measure we heard much about food al- 
lergy, or the sensitiveness of some indi- 
viduals to food which can be eaten by 
most people without ill effects. It is esti- 
mated that a rather high percentage of 
our population are made ill, sometimes 
seriously so, by some food or other. The 
new law provides that the labels of food 
bear a statement of ingredients. Thus 
the law establishes the right of the con- 
sumer to know what he is getting as op- 
posed to the right the producer hereto- 
fore enjoyed of maintaining secrecy as 
to his compounds. Allergic people can 
now more easily determine what foods 
disagree with them and thus exercise 
more intelligent selection of their diet. 
This provision will also promote fair 
dealing by putting an end to the false 
pretenses under which compounds of 
well-known ingredients have been sold 
under fanciful names and in an aura of 
mysterious pseudo-scientific jargon. 

DISTINCTIVE NAME FRAUD 


The old law contained the “distinctive 
name” fraud, under which any food not 
injurious to health could escape control 
if sold under a fanciful name. Under 
this provision many debased foods were 
freely sold to the detriment of the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook and to the unfair 
disadvantage of competing manufactur- 
ers. For example, “Bred Spred—Rasp- 
berry Flavor” looked like raspberry jam, 
was packaged in a typical jam jar, but 
contained less than half as much fruit as 
jam should contain. This deficiency was 
cleverly covered up with a little water, a 
little pectin, and some added acid to pep 
up the flavor. Such abuses are impos- 
sible under the new law. Similar frauds 
were perpetrated under the old law upon 
users of cosmetics, as illustrated in a typ- 
ical product “Oyloff,” a dry shampoo, a 
6-ounce bottle of which sold for $1, which 
contained hydrant water with a little salt 
and a dash of cheap perfume added. 
That type of fraud has been eliminated 
by the enforcement of the new law. 

STRUCTURE OF FUNCTIONS OF BODY 


The old law did not apply to drugs used 
in the diagnosis of diseases or to drugs 
intended to affect the structure or func- 
tions of the body. Because of this there 
was no way of proceeding against such 
maiming and deadly drugs as dinitro- 
phenol, which was sold as a fat reducer, 
but was the proximate cause of many 
deaths and literally scores of cases of 
blindness. The new law includes th 
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drugs and applies to them the same con- 
trols that are afforded for drugs used in 
the treatment of disease. 
DEVICES 

The old law contained no provision to 
protect a gullible public from innumer- 
able allegedly curative devices, such as 
electric belts, a tin whistle recommended 
as a “pocket gymnasium,” for “health, 
strength, vitality, beauty.” A “Pandicu- 
lator,” advertised as “the leading health 
invention of the age,” price $75, recom- 
mended to increase height; “Therma- 
jaid,” an electric gadget, for $25, to cure 
prostate trouble and improve “mental 


serenity.” These were merely contrap- 
tions to separate people from their 
money. The seller preyed upon the 


credulity of sick people, but depleting the 
pocketbook was not the most serious 
menace of these worthless gadgets that 
were sold with impunity prior to the en- 
aciment of the new law. Some of them 
were recommended as cures for deadly 
diseases, even for some forms of cancer. 
Mistaken reliance on such fake methods 
of treatment often caused people to neg- 
lect consulting a physician until the 
dread malady progressed to an incurable 
stage and resulted in death. The new 
law contains ample authority to bar 
these fakes from the channels of inter- 
state commerce, but its enactment did 
not stop attempts by people to invent 
new gadgets for sale to ill people. The 
new law has been invoked a number of 
times in the seizure of a type of machine 
that was placed on the market at $95, 
which consisted of an electric-light bulb 
over which various colored glasses were 
placed to change the color of the light. 
According to the labeling, a person cou’d 
cure himself of any known disease by 
choosing a particular color of light in 
which to bathe himself. A green glass 
over the incandescent bulb would cure 
one disease; a yellow light another dis- 
ease; a red light still another. Without 
the new law the Government would have 
had no power to protect people from 
such deceptions, and reliance on such a 
gadget would have kept sick people from 
securing proper medical care. 
DANGEROUS UNDER PRESCRIPTION OF 
MANUFACTURER 


Another deficiency in the old law was 
the absence of any prohibition against 
drugs which are dangerous to health 
under the conditions of use the manu- 
facturer prescribes in the labeling. Our 
committee had before it, among many 
other examples, the radium-water prep- 
aration which was sold several years ago 
under the name “‘Radithor.” Its use re- 
sulted in horrible casualties. People 
who took it according to directions suf- 
fered disintegration of their bones and 
suffered horrible deaths. Such products 
as Cinchophen when taken in doses pre- 
scribed on the label for neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, and neuritis resulted in uncon- 
sciousness and acute yellow atrophy of 
the liver. Many pain-killing tablets, of 
which women were the principal users, 
contained such dangerous drugs as 
amidopyrin and literally destroyed the 
white corpuscles in the blood. Some- 
times its action was so insidious that the 
ill effect was not recognized until too late 
to be cured. 


Yet, since the labeling told no false- 
hood the Federal Government was pow- 
erless under the old law to protect the 
public. For instance, in the case of 
Elixir Sulfanilamide, which, in the fall of 
1937, killed approximately 100 people for 
whom it was prescribed by some physi- 
cians, there was no law under which the 
Government could proceed against the 
dangerous product upon the ground that 
it killed people. Fortunately, the alert 
and capable Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was able to proceed upon 
the technicality that it was improperly 
labeled by being called an elixir, when 
in fact it was not an elixir. The new 
law is directed specifically at correcting 
this deficiency and affords the Govern- 
ment ample authority to proceed against 
murderous concoctions masquerading as 
medicines. 

NEW DRUG PROVISION 


Until the enactment of the new law 
there was nothing to prohibit untram- 
meled traffic in new drugs which had not 
been adequately tested to show that they 
were safe for use. When the Elixir Sulf- 
anilamide tragedy occurred in 1937, while 
we were working on the new food, drug, 
and cosmetics bill in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I in- 
troduced in the House, and the late 
Senator Copeland introduced in the Sen- 
ate a resolution calling on the Food and 
Drug Administration to investigate and 
report to the Congress on the death of 
the victims of Elixir Sulfanilamide. 
Based on the information contained in 
that report I drafted a new section of 
the pending bill, which for the first time 
provided for proper and adequate tests 
before new drugs can be placed in the 
channels of consumption. That amend- 
ment, in substance, became a part of the 
new law. While it was pending I ob- 
tained the opinion of approximately 200 
of the most eminent medical men and 
the principel pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers in America. I also asked for and 
received expressions of opinion from the 
unfortunate physicians who had in good 
faith prescribed the fetal untested Elixir 
Sulfanilamide. The consensus was that 
such a provision cught to be written into 
the law. I took the personal testimony of 
the eminent Dr. Malco!m Goodrich, of 
New York, one of the most outstanding 
leaders in the medical profession, whose 
testimeny in favor of the new drug pro- 
vision made a profound impression on 
our committee. The new drug section 
was written into the new law. Under 
its operation more than 6,000 applica- 
tions for the recognition of new drugs 
have been considered; most of them have 
been approved. The use of penicillin 
and the sulfa drugs has become wide- 
spread and beneficial to society. Such 
new drugs as sulphapyradin, tyrothrycin, 
streptomycin, and many others that have 
effected cures bordering on the miracu- 
lous have been developed and marketed 
under the new drug provision with as- 
surance against the recurrence of sucha 
deplorable tragedy as the Elixir Sulfa- 
nilamide deaths in 1937. 


DEFINITIONS OF STRENGTH, QUALITY, AND PURITY 
Under the old law official drugs, that is 


drugs recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and the National For- 
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mulary, were permitted to differ in 
strength, quality, and purity from the 
standards set up by those authorities 
provided the actual strength, quality: 
and purity of the drug was stated on 
the label. For example, a mother whose 
doctor had prescribed cod liver oil for 
her child to cure or prevent rickets might 
accept from the druggist a bottle labeled 
“Cod Liver Oil—40 units of vitamin D 
per dram” without knowing that this 
was less than one-half of standard 
strength. Under the new law the cod 
liver oil has to be labeled so as to show 
clearly the difference between the 
strength of the product being sold and 
the cfficial standard established by the 
recognized authorities. The old law per- 
mitted similar variations in innumerable 
medicines, but the labeling required by 
the new law fully protects the public. 
HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 


The old law contained no provision to 
require habit-forming drugs to be labeled 
with appropriate warnings. Many peo- 
ple have innocently acquiréd a drug habit 
because of the failure of the label to give 
any indication of the consequences of 
protracted use of the drug. The new law 
requires narcotic habit-forming sub- 
stances to be plainly labeled “Warning— 
may be habit-forming.” The old law did 
not require label precautions against 
overdosage, too frequent dosage, or other 
public misuse of potent and dangerous 
drugs, ignoring the human tendency to 
apply to the taking of drugs the old 
theory that “if some is good, more is bet- 
ter.” That js not unnatural, especially 
in the case of a person suffering intense 
pain. However, many so-called pain kill- 
ers are exceedingly dangerous if taken in 
too large doses, too frequently, or over 
too long a period. The new law applies 
to drugs containing such dangerous in- 
gredients as marihuana, a hemp product, 
the use of which has proved very disas- 
trous. It requires that the labeling of 
all drugs, as well as therapeutic devices, 
must bear adequate warnings against 
probable misuse which may be dangerous 
to health. 


ANTISEFTIC 


It is small comfort to those who use an 
an antiseptic to find out later that the 
“antiseptic” which failed to prevent in- 
fection Merely killed some of the weaker 
germs. This was entirely possible under 
the old law. There are many examples 
of it. The new law requires that anti- 
septics possess germicidal power; that is, 
that they kill all of the germs. If they 
are labeled antiseptic they must be anti- 
septic. 

SECRET REMEDIES 

One of the worst weaknesses of the old 
law of 1906 was its failure to prohibit 
secret remedies. Many cases of poison- 
ing have resulted from the choice of the 
wrong bottle from the home medicine 
cabinet or from bottles carelessly left 
within reach of small children. The at- 
tending physician is able to procerd in- 
telligently and administer the proper 
antidote or other treatment only where 
labels show the composition of the drug 
the patient has administered to himself. 
Delays in obtaining this information may 
often mean the difference between life 
and death. Before enactment of the 
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present law physicians were handicapped 
in arriving at a correct diagnosis and 
civing proper treatment when called to 
treat patients who had made unsuccess- 
ful attempts at self-medication with se- 
cret remedies. Such remedies frequently 
caused symptoms that led to erroneous 
diagnosis. Even if the diagnosis was cor- 
rect the kind of treatment needed often 
depended upon what the patient had 
been taking. ‘The label declaration of 
the composition of the medicine might 
reasonably mean the difference between 
life and death. 

The new law corrects this fatal defect 
in the old law and meets the danger to 
health and life by prohibiting secret 
remedies, large numbers of which took 
their toll of life and money every year 
before the enactment of the present 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. As in 
the case of foods, the law recognizes the 
right of the consumer of drugs to know 
what he is buying and taking into his 
system. 

FAKE CLAIMS OF CURATIVE EFFECT 


Under the old law the Government was 
required to prove that false claims of 
curative effect on the labels of quack 
medicines were made with a willful intent 
to deceive, which made it difficult and 
sometimes impossible to proceed success- 
fully against the worst class of vendors 
of worthless patent remedies. We had 
before us Mixer’s Cancer and Scrofula 
Syrup recommended for cancer and 
scrofulous affections, such as erysipelas, 
scald head, ringworm, tumors, ulcers, 
boils, pimples, catarrh, laryngitis, dys- 
pepsia, bronchitis, piles, and all diseases 
peculiar to the glandular or assimilative 
system; also a “splendid tonic” with alco- 
holic content of 742 percent. The diffi- 
culty was in proving that Dr. Mixer made 
such recommendations with the willful 
intent to deceive. It was impossible to 
prove what was in his mind. Another 
product that required 10 years of en- 
forcement effort and $75,000 to remove 
from interstate commerce was a horse 
liniment named B&M. With the advent 
of the age of motorization and mecha- 
nization the trade of the vendor of this 
horse liniment fell off to the extent that 
he found it necessary to recommend his 
liniment as a cure for various diseases, 
and he continued selling it for many 
years as a remedy for tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, influenza, pleurisy, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, coughs, colds, catarrh, blood 
poisoning, and other germ diseases. It 
was simply a counterirritant which was 
harmless when used externally but a 
dangerous reliance for a remedy by a 
person suffering from tuberculosis or 
pneumonia. Yet the manufacturer testi- 
fied so plausibly of his implicit faith in 
this nostrum that the Government found 
it practically impossible to convince a 
jury that he actually knew the label 
claims were false and made such fan- 
tastic claims with the willful intent to 
deceive. 

One of the worst offenders that came 
to my attention during the hearing was 
“Banbar,” a simple brew of horsetail 
weeds boiled in water, and peddled at 
$12 per half pint by a shirt salesman as 
a Side line, as a remedy for diabetes. 


There was no intrinsic harm in “Ban- 
bar.” Taken in reasonable doses it would 
not perceptibly injure the patient, but 
by relying on it as a cure the diabetic 
would neglect to seek proper medical at- 
tention, and without the established and 
recognized insulin treatment would pass 
in ignorance to an untimely grave. The 
Government prosecuted the manufactur- 
er of “Banbar” under the old law for 
selling this concoction to sufferers from 
diabetes with willful intent to deceive. 
A sheaf of testimonials from satisfied 
patients was exhibited to the jury, and 
then a sheaf of death certificates speci- 
fying diabetes as the cause of death of 
the signers of the testimonials was viewed 
by the jury; yet the salesman convinced 
the jury that he really believed in the 
efficacy of his product as a substitute for 
insulin, and the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty. The new law prohibits 
therapeutic claims if they are false, ir- 
respective of whether the Government 
is able to prove intent to deceive. This 
is belated but proper recognition of the 
obvious fact that the meaning of label 
statements is the same to the consumer 
regardless of whether those statements 
are made in good faith or bad faith. 
As time goes on defects in the law will 
be revealed by the test of experience. 
We never cease to learn by trial and 
error. Schemes will be designed to cir- 
cumvent the law. We must be constant- 
ly alert to prevent the weakening of this 
great remedial measure for the protec- 
tion of all of the people in the United 
States. The benefits that have already 
accrued from the enforcement of this 
law during the 10 years since its enact- 
ment are incalculable. With a strong, 
healthy public opinion behind us, we will 
defend this law against the assaults of 
those who would weaken and break it 
down, and an able, courageous staff of 
officials will continue to enforce it. 





Contested-Election Case of Wilson Against 
Granger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following report of 
the Committee on House Administration 
in the election contest in Wilson against 
Granger, First Congressional District, 
Utah: 

[H. Rept. No. 2418, 80th Cong., 2d sess.] 
RELATIVE TO THE CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF 

WILSON AGAINST GRANGER, First CONGRES- 

SIONAL DISTRICT OF UTAH 

The Committee on House Administration, 
to whom was referred the resolution (H. Res. 
692) relative to the contested-election case 
of Wilson against Granger, First Congres- 
sional District of Utah, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
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amendment and recommend that the resolu- 
tion do pass. 

All papers and documents in the above- 
mentioned election case have been fully 
examined, including the notice of intention 
to contest, the answer and exhibits attached 
thereto, the briefs cf the parties and the 
minutes of the hearings, and a full hearing 
was given to the parties in person and by 
counsel on April 6 and 7, 1948. Upon con- 
sideration of all proceedings, it is respect- 
fully submitted that the afore-mentioned 
contest be dismissed as lacking in merit. 

However, on this record there are un- 
doubtedly numerous and widespread errors 
and irregularities in many parts of the dis- 
trict, which reveal a lack of knowledge of the 
law and a failure to enforce properly the 
registration and election statutes by those 
charged with that duty. 

It is felt by the committee that a con- 
tinuation of such practices is a serious threat 
to the safeguards of the election process and 
the conduct of legal elections, but the com- 
mittee find that the true results of the elec- 
tion are not affected in this case. 

The extensions of time heretofore granted 
in this contest by the Committee on House 
Administration are hereby authorized and 
approved. 

MINORITY REPORT 


In the case of David J. Wilson, contestant, 
versus WALTER K. GRANGER, contestee, for a 
seat in the Eightieth Congress from the 
First District of Utah, all of the evidence, 
when it is summed up, appears that since 
the New Deal came to power the Democratic 
organization which controiled the election 
machinery in all of the populous counties in 
the district was so determined to keep con- 
trol politically and remain in power, that its 
members seemed to feel they had a vested 
interest in political control, and that the 
State law of Utah could be set aside, and 
was set aside at will by the party in control 
of the election machinery. 

In the particular case in question, those 
in control of the election machinery gave a 
majority to Congressman GRANGER of 104 
votes out of a total of 89,672 

The printed record in this case shows over- 
whelmingly that the laws of Utah regulating 
registrations, balloting and counting of bal- 
lots, as well as in the canvassing of returns 
were ignored and violated numerous times in 
Utah’s First Congressional District in the 
election of 1946. In some instances acts con- 
stituting a felony, under the law, were com- 
mitted. 

While the law specifically prohibits, under 
heavy penalty, hauling any voters to points 
of registration, or to the polls on election day, 
and specifies certain days and hours for the 
registration of the voters, with one registrant 
to the precinct stationed at a definite location 
or Office, the evidence shows, and is not dis- 
puted, that 16 extra registration agents were 
appointed in addition, who went out and 
canvassed from house to house the town of 
Washington Terrace, and from this registra- 
tion alone brought in and caused to be put 
wm the registration books in violation of the 
law nearly 700 voters, of whom over 400 voted. 

This arrangement was made under the 
direction of the Democratic politicians with 
their full knowledge and cooperation, and is 
admitted in the sworn testimony of the 
printed record. 

At another place, district 11 in Ogden in 
the same county, the red capped CIO organ- 
ization hired three colored women as extra 
registrants in that precinct, notwithstand- 
ing, under the law, a qualified regularly ap- 
pointed registrant had previously been ap- 
pointed by the board of county commissioners 
to act as the registration agent. While the 
law specifically says that registration agents 
shall be paid out of the county fund, these 
three extra women registered nearly 100 
voters, and were paid for their services by the 
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CIO organization, and were not paid out of 
the county fund. They were supervised, as 
well, by the CIO in their work. 

Congressman GRANGER carried Washington 
Terrace by a majority of 543 votes, and car- 
ried district 11 by 93 votes. Both of these 
districts should have been thrown out in 
considering this contest because the registra- 
tion law was flagrantly violated, and had they 
been thrown out the returns would show 
that the contestant, David J Wilson, was en- 
titled to the seat in Congress. 

Then again in district 15, the record shows 
there was little or no privacy in connection 
with the casting or the counting of the bal- 
lots. Unsworn and unauthorized persons 
handled the ballots. Many of the people 
voted openly on tables rather than secretly in 
booths. More than one person went into 
the election booths together. Where the 
tally books didn’t agree, the judges arbi- 
trarily forced the balance. 

While the registration law specifically says 
those registering must present themselves to 
a specified place for registration between the 
hours of 8 a. m. and 9 p. m. on certain days, 
the sworn testimony shows that women were 
employed by the Democratic organization in 
Ogden to follow the paymaster through the 
railroad yards, and to other places, as early 
as 6 o’clock in the morning soliciting and 
registering people before 8 as the paymaster 
paid them off in groups. While the registra- 
tion law prevents, under penalty, the hauling 
of people to the polls, in fact, the Demo- 
cratic organization circumvented the law by 
hauling the registration booths, so to speak, 
to the people, not only violating that provi- 
sion of the statute, but violating the statute 
which says that people must come to certain 
designated places to register. 

In Carbon County the general record is as 
bad with reference to failure to comply with 
the registration laws of the State of Utah as 
in these former instances I have discussed. 

The Democratic county clerk, who is the 
general supervisor over elections, never did 
furnish registration lists or registration 
books containing anything except names of 
purported electors, and never did instruct 
the registration agents to fill in the infor- 
mation required by the law of the State. 

The law says: 

“Registration agents must enter upon the 
official register, under the proper heading, 
the date of registration; the names alpha- 
betically; the age and activity of the elector, 
together with the location of his residence 
as directed in section 25-2-5, and when the 
person so registered is of foreign birth, the 
fact of exhibition of or failure to exhibit his 
certified copy of naturalization must be 
noted in the column provided for that pur- 
pose; which list, when made as in this section 
required, is known as the Official registration 
of electors of their respective districts.” 

In other words, a list known as the official 
register did not carry out these provisions 
of the law. In all instances throughout the 
county, only lists of names with no identify- 
ing information were furnished. The sworn 
testimony and records show that quite a 
number of Mexicans who could not speak the 
English language were hauled to registration 
precincts in Dragerton Township in Carbon 
County, and that they were sworn in and 
registered by a person not duly qualified to 
take an oath, and by one who could not 
understand the language spoken. We are 
led to believe that many of these persons 
were migrant workers, and few, if any, were 
then or ever have been legal residents of 
Carbon County. 

The entire county of Carbon, which was 
carried by Congressman GRANGER by a major- 
ity of 2,242 votes, should have been thrown 
out. Had Carbon County and Washington 


Terrace been excluded from the count be- 
cause of these illegal actions under the di- 
rection of the Democratic officeholders in 
control of the election machinery, Mr, Wilson 


would have been elected by a majority of ap- 
proximately 2,500 votes. 

It is our contention that the interest of 
the people of that entire congressional dis- 
trict would have been best served if the en- 
tire vote in Washington Terrace, district 15, 
and Carbon County had been excluded from 
the count in this election. 

The good law-abiding citizens want the 
election laws of the State obeyed. They 
realize that the very freedom we have in this 
Nation depends on the sanctity of the ballot 
and on honest elections, They would 
rather have an entire county thrown out, or 
districts where gross violations of the law 
occurred, than to see these votes counted. 

They realize that sometimes a shock must 
occur in order to awaken the people gener- 
ally to the necessity of the strict enforce- 
ment of election laws in the interest of all. 

We hope the facts we have pointed out in 
this report may serve as a warning to elec- 
tion officials who have charge of the election 
machinery, and that in the future strict 
compliance with the election laws may follow. 

CHARLES W. VURSELL. 
WILLIAM C. COLE. 
ROBERT J. CORBETT. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 





The President’s Criticism of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, with 
respect to the President’s recent out- 
bursts against Congress, the immediate 
impression on the part of many col- 
leagues has been that there is not too 
much change to accomplish substantially 
anything more before the country elects 
a new President. However, as we are 
governed by our constitutional frame- 
work we must naturally continue to try 
to work with Mr. Truman, in spite of his 
attitude toward the Congress. Today I 
received a letter from a friend of mine, 
Carl Nepruo, of Coon Valley, Wis., who, 
in my opinion, makes some very appro- 
priate comments on the recent spectacle 
of the President attempting to belittle 
the Congress. Nepruo draws a parallel 
between what President Truman has 
tried now and what. President Franklin 
Roosevelt attempted on occasions—par- 
ticularly the time he tried to prevail upon 
the Congress to accept his position with 
respect to one of the main provisions of 
the 1942 farm bill. On that occasion, a 
Democratic Congress led by the floor 
leader, Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, revolted 
against the President and asserted the 
prerogatives of Congress. As the people 
stood by Congress then, I am sure they 
will applaud Congress now in the man- 
ner it maintains its position, and, I might 
add, its dignity. Nepruo’s letter is quoted 
in full below: 

KAaRLANNA FARM, 
Coon Valley, Wis., June 18, 1948. 
Hon. FRED CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FreD: The spectacle of President Tru- 
man’s attempt to ride herd on Congress and 
to belittle the efforts of our legislative branch 
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reminds one of somewhat similar perform. 
ances on the part of his predecessor—par- 
ticularly Franklin Roosevelt’s brazen attempt 
in 1942 to force Members of Congress to ac. 
cept his wishes with respect to a percentage 
figure in a farm bill. Fortunately, the Demo. 
cratic leaders in Congress felt that the Pres- 
ident was going out of bounds in his attempt 
to dictate to Congress and Senator Barktey, 
the Democratic floor leader, led a revolt 
which put through the farm bill containing 
however a percentage figure which had been 
worked out by the Congress and which was 
quite different from the figure worked out 
by the President’s advisers. - 

It may be recalled that at the time I wrote 
some observations which I labeled “The Issue 
Before the Congress and the People.” As some 
of the remarks contained in the memo- 
randum seem equally pertinent now, I quote 
a few excerpts below: 

“It seems to me that if Congress abjectly 
meets the President’s wishes against its own 
better judgment—based on congressional 
hearings—then it resigns its legislative func- 
tions and becomes a rubber stamp. Even if 
after a most careful study, the President 
should still feel that his figure is more nearly 
correct than the one named by Congress, it 
does not seem to me that the difference in- 
volved warrants a move which would compel 
our Congress to lose its self-respect and the 
respect of the Nation. 

“I can think of no question of any greater 
importance to this Nation than that of pre- 
serving the prerogatives of Congress. This 
is no time for the Members of our great 
Congress to supinely yield to ‘or else’ dic- 
tums, nor, might I add, would it seem to be 
the time for anyone to confront them with 
such dictums. It would seem that if a re- 
reading of their oath of office is not sufficient 
for the Members of Congress to realize their 
obligations to preserve the Constitution and 
the framework of our Government, then the 
instinct of self-preservation and self-respect 
should cause them to assert and protect their 
position. If Members of Congress do so with 
all the vigor they possess I believe that the 
American people, whose chosen represent- 
atives they are, will applaud them.” 

We recall how the American people ap- 
plauded Senator Bark ey for leading the fight 
against Roosevelt’s attempt at dictation. 

That the Members of the present Con- 
gress are equally concerned about maintain- 
ing their prerogatives is clearly shown by the 
many occasions which Democratic Members 
in both Houses have joined with Republican 
Members in overriding President Truman’s 
vetoes. 

One can be quite sure that the American 
people are following events closely and fully 
appreciate the concerted action taken by 
congressional leaders in both parties. I feel 
strongly that the people of the country will 
always support Congress in its constitutional 
authority because in the end it is the people 
and the country as a whole who stand to lose 
in case a President should succeed in lower- 
ing the prestige of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
CARL NEPRUD. 





More Than a Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I am 


about to conclude 12 years in the House 
of Representatives. It has been 12 years 
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of active, interesting, and what I believe 
to be very productive service, represent- 
ing the people of the Fourth Congres- 
«ional District. It is therefore entirely 
proper before the adjournment of this 
Congress that I should say something re- 
carding what has transpired during the 
time when it has been my privilege to 
represent a great people of a great State. 
FLOOD CONTROL 


It has been during the course of this 
period that a great development in flood 
control and navigation on Red River has 
begun. The late Senator John Overton, 
now gone to his reward, laid the pattern 
for a marked development along the Red 
River Valley and Mississippi River Val- 
ley. This development has proceeded 
year by year, beginning with an appro- 
priation of just a few hundred thousand 
dollars for Red River until now the an- 
nual appropriations for the Red River 
Valley alone will run between six and 
ten million dollars. 

I introduced the original resolution 
calling for a study by the Army engineers 
on an interim flood-control plan. This 
resolution passed and, after a protracted 
study, the engineers reported the famil- 
iar $77,500,000 interim flood-control pro- 
eram which has already been started 
and is fast moving to consummation. 
This program provides for levees up and 
down both sides of Red River from Ful- 
ton, Ark., to the mouth of the river. It 
provides for a series of dams and reser- 
voirs on both sides of the river built for 
the purpose of holding back the uncon- 
trolled flood waters of the river when it 
is on a rampage and allowing an orderly 
release of these waters to the use of civili- 
zation. While I have been in Congress 
and with the great leadership of the late 
Senator Overton, I have been able to 
bring this entire program to the point 
where it should gradually be automati- 
cally completed during the years ahead, 
if given proper guidance. 

I have been working with Senator 
Overton on plans for the Overton Red 
River lateral canal. The authorization 
for this canal has already passed Con- 
gress and I hope within a reasonable 
period ahead actual work will be begun. 
As a matter of fact, already $150,000 has 
been spent in planning for the canal and 
another $150,000 will complete the plan- 
ning. 

When the Overton waterway is com- 
pleted, it will provide direct water trans- 
portation from Shreveport, La., connect- 
ing with the great Mississippi River and 
its tributaries and with all parts of the 
midcontinent inland waterways of Amer- 
ica. Such a development will help the 
entire State of Louisiana. It will con- 
nect New Orleans, Lake Charles, Baton 
Rouge, Monroe, and Shreveport by 
water and will give another great area 
in Louisiana water transportation. 

I have helped on flood control and 
rivers and harbors legislation in all parts 
of Louisiana and the Nation. I realize 
that water transportation and flood con- 
trol is just as important to other people 
as it is to ourselves and, with this in 
mind, I have tried to extend my efforts 
to all parts of Louisiana and the Nation. 


HOLC FORECLOSURES 


One of the first measures which at- 
tracted my attention as a newly elected 
Congressman 12 years ago was the meth- 
od which the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration was using in Louisiana to seize 
possession and foreclose mortgages on 
the sale of hundreds of homes Owned by 
some of our most honest and industrious 
citizens. I stepped into the breach dur- 
ing the first month that I was in Con- 
gress, and by aggressive opposition to 
unfair and indiscriminate foreclosures of 
HOLC I stopped them. In doing this, it 
is my belief that I saved hundreds, if not 
thousands, of homes for our people, who, 
in the course of time, paid out the loans 
due the Government on the property, 
and own them at the present time. Such 
action makes for useful and loyal citi- 
zens. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


During the course of my work in Con- 
gress I have voted for every piece of vet- 
erans’ legislation presented to the Con- 
gress for a vote. I have in no case 
opposed any legislation which has been 
endorsed by the three large patriotic or- 
ganizations. Long before the coming of 
the Second World War, I supported leg- 
islation increasing the benefits for Span- 
ish-American War veterans and liberal- 
izing the compensation for veterans of 
World War I. 

It was during the course of the war 
that I advanced the idea of terminal 
leave to all enlisted men and pay for this 
time. At first my plan was rejected, but 
I am very pleased with the fact that in 
the course of time terminal-leave pay 
was provided as I always advocated for 
enlisted men as well as officers. My bill 
was one of the three bills used to write 
up the original terminal-leave-pay 
measure which was finally passed by 
Congress. I was a member of a small 
subcommittee which perfected the ter- 
minal-leave-pay bill, and I actually had 
control of the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as it went through Congress. 
This measure, which I sponsored, has re- 
sulted in the Government paying $3,000,- 
000,000 in money to enlisted personnel 
of the Second World War for something 
which I have always believed they were 
entitled to. 

I helped write the GI bill of rights and 
I consulted with high officials of some of 
the patriotic organizations in the orig- 
inal inception of this measure. I sup- 
ported it at every turn in Congress and 
since its passage I have voted to liberalize 
many of its provisions. 

I realize that the amount of money 
paid to veterans going to school under 
GI training has been insufficient. Isup- 
ported increases in this pay. 

I realize that our housing legislation 
has not been adequate and I have sup- 
ported GI housing continuously in both 
Congresses since the close of the Second 
World War. In fact, I made a very active 
fight on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the continuation of the 
policy of refinancing GI loans with the 
RFC and in expanding FHA so as to take 
care of huge volumes of housing loans. 
While the need for housing is extremely 
great at the present time, it has been a 
problem which has had my attention 
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during the course of lengthy debate on 
the floor of the House and in committee 
meetings. 

It has only been a short while ago that 
I actively supported legislation which 
has now become law to increase compen- 
sation paid to widows and orphans of 
veterans. Only this week I supported a 
measure to increase the benefits paid to 
all service-connected disabled veterans 
with dependents and which veterans are 
60 percent or more disabled. 

The plight of the wounded and dis- 
abled veteran has always claimed my 
sympathy and attention. I felt like the 
needs of this group of veterans should 
come first in the mind of Congress and 
in the desires of the Nation. I therefore 
fought for and voted for a bill to give an 
automobile to every amputee and re- 
cently I have supported similar legisla- 
tion to give a car to the blinded war vet- 
eran who needs some means of transpor- 
tation because of the lack of sight. It 
is cases such as this which appeal strong- 
ly to the hearts of the Nation, demand- 
ing that the purse strings be loosened to 
the needs of this group of our veterans. 

In connection with my assistance to 
veterans, I cannot overlook the program 
of hospitalization and rehabilitation un- 
dertaken by the United States in 
Louisiana. Even before the war I became 
actively interested in such a program for 
our State. I realized that a million 
wounded veterans and approximately 
10,000,000 living veterans of all wars 
meant a large additional need for vet- 
erans’ hospitals. I accordingly went to 
work on this program. Since I repre- 
sented the Fourth Congressional District, 
it was my obligation to work for the 
people of the northern part of the State; 
and after several years’ intensive work I 
managed to obtain approval of a $10,500,- 
000 veterans’ hospital to be located in 
Shreveport, La. This hospital is now 
being built and will be as fine and as 
modern a 450-bed hospital as there is 
anywhere in the world. 

Due to my efforts, I obtained the loca- 
tion of a Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office in north Louisiana; and 
it is now temporarily domiciled at Dodd 
College in the heart of the residential 
district of Shreveport, La. I have gone 
to work on obtaining permanent housing 
and I am glad to be able tc state that the 
Veterans’ Administration has sent a 
committee to north Louisiana to advise 
as to the need for permanent quarters 
in a business section for this Regional 
Office of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Before long, I hope to be able to give the 
news to the people of Louisiana that a 
million and a half dollar Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration building is in the process of 
being constructed. 

AGRICULTURE 


As Louisiana is primarily an agricul- 
tural State I have felt that I should al- 
ways be alert to the needs of our agricul- 
tural products such as sugar, rice, cotton, 
corn, lumber, and so forth. I have there- 
fore always supported the agricultural 
appropriation bills. The production and 
marketing program, soil conservation 
program, and land utilization program of 
the United States have been programs of 
genuine interest to me. 
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The tragic conditions of our washed 
and eroded hillsides, especially in central 
and north Louisiana, have fairly shouted 
their need for conservation and conser- 
vation payments. It has been with much 
satisfaction that I watched the soil con- 
servation program grow from a small 
beginning until it reached out and ex- 
tended through every section of the State 
beginning with the original drainage pro- 
gram which is extremely important to 
Louisiana. I know of nothing which 
means more to our farmers than the con- 
tinuation of these most beneficial pro- 
grams 

One of the first measures supported 
by me when I came to Congress was the 
program to effect the cancellation of the 
old oat loans. About $1,000,000 had been 
loaned in small amounts, varying from 
$5 to $50. ‘These amounts had been 
loaned to our farmers on chattel mort- 
gages covering household furniture and 
farm equipment. Crop failures and poor 
advice on the part of the Government 
resulted in disaster to thousands of our 
small and hard-working farm population. 
I worked out a cancellation of these 
loans with the Agriculture Department 
and saved the little farmers of the State 
a million dollars. 

As a part of the agricultural program, 
I helped inaugurate the original hot- 
lunch program. In its beginning the 
idea was to take farm surpluses and 
distribute these to the underprivileged. 
This finally worked into the hot lunch 
school program which has become a per- 
manent fixture in our legislative estab- 
lishment. Under this beneficial program 
the United States contributes millions 
of dollars yearly for the purchase of food 
to be distributed to our underprivileged 
young boys and girls in America. This 
is a fine program and should meet with 
enthusiastic response from all of our 
people. 

Likewise on part of the agricultural 
program, I have supported appropria- 
tions for the construction of roads, both 
farm and arterial highways. Each year 
we are managing to increase the size of 
the highway and road appropriations 
bill, distributing the billions of dollars 
appropriated by the United States to the 
several States on a basis of matching 
funds to the extent of 50 percent at State 
level. In this way Louisiana has had 
a great amount of Federal help in build- 
ing her highway system, which is so badly 
needed by our people. Ido not mean this 
work is complete but much help has been 
given in this respect. Much remains to 
be done and I shall continue to devote 
my efforts to the perfecting of model 
highways and roads leading to every farm, 
village, and city in Louisiana. 

REA 


REA was an infant when I first came 
to Congress. Now it has attained the 
size of a program calling for the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars yearly. I have seen our farm land 
gradually taken out of darkness and given 
electricity. The farmers and their fam- 


ilies by use of rural electricity have made 
REA power do the chores of other years. 
I have pledged myself to continue this 
work until the time when every farmer 
in America has electricity. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My committee assignment when I 
came to Congress placed me on the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, which later be- 
came the Armed Services Committee. I 
served on this committee during the try- 
ing days which led up to the Second 
World War. I was an active member 
of the committee during all of the tragic 
days of this struggle: and I actually 
worked on and helped write all of the 
major military legislation which was in- 
dispensable to build up our armies and 
our Air Force and to bring to us victory. 

I am very proud of the fact that many 
of these bills bore my name. I helped 
write three Army pay bills raising the 
pay of the private enlisted man from $30 
to $75 per month. The last one of these 
bills bears my name and many parts of 
it were actually written in longhand by 
me. During the course of the war, I vis- 
ited the fighting fronts in several coun- 
tries in Europe. I was under fire when 
I talked to enlisted men to find out what 
they were thinking and where our legis- 
lation might need perfecting. On one of 
these trips the chairman of our commit- 
tee took pneumonia and subsequently 
passed away. 

Following the end of the war, I have 
worked studiously on a program of build- 
ing up our national defenses. We must 
keep America strong and vigorous if we 
are to keep America at peace. With this 
in mind, I have advocated an adequate 
Army and an Air Force second to none. 
During the current session of Congress 
I have helped draft the legislation mak- 
ing our Air Force a 70-group Air Force 
which, when it reaches this point, will 
be as strong as all of the other air fleets 
of the world combined. 

Immediately before the war, I visited 
the War Department with the late Sen- 
ator Overton and discussed military de- 
velopment in our native State. During 
the course of the maneuvers, I repeatedly 
visited with our troops in the field and 
studied the problems of the Army in the 
field under batle conditions. I also 
visited all of our military camps and in- 
stallations, including the great Army port 
of embarkation located in the city of 
New Orleans, and the camps in central 
Louisiana. 

Now that Congress is about to enact a 
draft bill as a temporary expedient, I am 
anxious to join in an effort to locate 
Army camps and an additional Army 
post in Louisiana. We are entitled to 
this consideration by the Army, the Air 
Force and the Navy; and I shall not be 
satisfied until we are given additional 
consideration by our national defense 
forces. 

I might add that since Barksdale Field 
has been in my congressional district, I 
have worked untiringly for this post. 
When I came to Congress, I was told the 
expenditures on Barksdale Field for 
permanent construction were $7,500,000. 
Since I have been in office, I have worked 
to expand this field and now I am proud 
to proclaim the fact that Barksdale Field 
represents an investment of millions of 
additional dollars. During the course of 
the war alone, I helped obtain expendi- 
tures of $30,000,000 of additional Federal 
money for construction on this post. 
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The Louisiana ordnance plant and the 
reconsignment depot are likewise results 
of my efforts; and my interest has been 
in military plants and arsenals all over 
the State. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND RETIREMENT 


I have supported Federal civil service. 
I have supported this -ontinually by my 
vote and by my vc As a result of 
this, during the time I have served in 
Congress, civil service benefits have 
been extended and the civil service re- 
tirement system has been expanded and 
strengthened and has now become an 
integrated part of the civil service sys- 
tem of the Nation. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Government employees look 
forward to the time when they can enjoy 
the fruits of their public labor by a 
healthy retirement system, 

In this connection I wish to say 1 have 
supported the extension and expansion 
of the railroad retirement legislation. I 
voted for several bills extending and in- 
creasing these benefits. During the cur- 
rent week, I supported a new bill increas- 
ing retirement benefits by 20 percent to 
thousands of railroad employees who 
have done their bit in the transportation 
problem of the Nation and are now en- 
titled to an old age of comfort and lei- 
sure. This increase of 20 percent in re- 
tirement pay will not meet the needs of 
those who are entirely dependent upon 
it. This increase will, however, help to 
alleviate some of the hardship and suf- 
fering brought about by high prices and 
inflation. 

STORM RELIEF 


_I would not be true to my record in 
Congress if I did not mention the stren- 
uous efforts which I made to extend relief 
to those in storm areas in my congres- 
sional district. During the course of my 
tenure in office, two great cyclones have 
swept north Louisiana, doing tremendous 
damage to life and property where they 
hit. In Rodessa a number of years ago a 
storm destroyed a large portion of the 
town. Only last year, in Webster and 
Claiborne Parishes, a most destructive 
tornado swept through the towns of Cot- 
ton Valley and Haynesville, killing and 
maiming people and destroying property. 
In both instances I acted swiftly to ex- 
tend every facility of the United States 
Government to administer relief to the 
suffering and financial aid to those ren- 
dered homeless and shelterless as a result 
of the storm. In both cases the Govern- 
ment expended a huge amount of money, 
giving blankets, cook stoves, tents, simple 
home equipment, and even food in some 
cases to take care of the storm sufferers. 

Although I have worked upon larger 
projects, I do not know of anything 
which gives me as much enthusiasm as 
the thought of our great and powerful 
Government stooping down to administer 
comfort and succor in cases of tornado 
distress to those who have felt the full 
fury of the elements. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on at length. 
Twelve years is a long time and it is dif- 
ficult to condense the activity of that 
period in one single speech. I want to 
say in conclusion that I have tried to be 
active for my people during this period of 
time. Ihave tried to answer their letters 
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and communications and to administer 
to their small needs as well as to their 
large ones. I think I have aceomplished 
much. I have been fortunate in repre- 
senting a most cooperative citizenry 
which has been most understanding in 
its problems. This desire to cooperate 
on the part of my people has made my 
rk pleasanter and much easier. 

This report, of course, emphasizes the 
Fourth Congressional District in Louisi- 
ana. This is the area which I have been 
privileged to represent in Congress. I 
have therefore not dealt generally with 
those things that affected the rest of the 
state of Louisiana or the Nation as it 
is my present desire to merely render an 
account of my 12 years of service in 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, these have been 12 very 
pleasant and happy years. I am most 
erateful to the people of my congressional 
district who have permitted me this op- 
portunity of representing them for more 
than a decade in the Halls of this Con- 
eress and during the most critical period 
which this Nation and the world has ever 
passed through. It has been a singular 
honor to have this position; and with 
this feeling of obligation on my part, I 
have worked diligently, aggressively, and 
conscientiously to represent a people 
who, I think, are entitled to the best there 
is in the way of government and the 
highest type of democracy. 

I thank you, Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House with whom I have 
served during this period. I leave here 
with most happy recollections of friend- 
ship for those Members of this body and 
will treasure them in the future as a part 
of this service. 

Mr. Speaker, I bid you adieu. 


Ww 





John Thomas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the passing from this life of the 
late Senator John Thomas I was in the 
State of Idaho and with all Idaho citi- 
zens was shocked to learn of his death. 

John Thomas and I lived in the same 

county of Gooding and we, knew each 
other well. He served as State chairman 
of the Republican Party for several years, 
part of it being while I was serving in the 
Idaho Legislature. His successful and 
varied activities, ranging from farming 
and stock raising to banking, gave him 
a broad background of practical knowl- 
edge that was a great asset to him in his 
Senatorial duties. He made a splendid 
record in the Senate. 
Senator Thomas was a keen and able 
Susinessman and a remarkably good or- 
ganizer. He demonstrated and availed 
himself of one of the greatest heritages 
of the American way of life—the oppor- 
tunity for self-achievement. 

His passing was regretted by all. He 
was a fine, honorable public servant. 
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Representative Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, we 
approach the close of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. During its deliberations those of 
us who are serving our first term have 
gained valuable experience in dealing 
with the numerous critical problems 
which face our Nation in this volatile 
postwar period. We have been con- 
fronted with many difficult and pressing 
issues touching every field of human en- 
deavor and intimately affecting the 
daily life of all our citizens. We have 
attempted to deal courageously with 
these problems, having in mind the best 
interests of all our citizens. 

CONSIDER LONG RANGE EFFECTS 


Frequently, Members are asked what 
principles guide them in arriving at their 
decisions. The inquiry most often heard 
is whether majority opinion is followed. 
Others ask whether long range or im- 
mediate considerations are most persua- 
sive. Of course, it is not within my power 
to answer for others, but in the course 
of my service here as a representative of 
the rights of others I have felt that it 
would be a breach of the power confided 
in me if I were to ignore ultimate results 
and be guided by transitory considera- 
tions however bright and gaudy they may 
be painted. 


CONSTITUTION PROTECTS ALL CITIZENS 


As for representing the majority, it is 
true we are elected by a majority. But 
we are elected to serve under and up- 
hold our Constitution which is based on 
the principle that all citizens have cer- 
tain fundamental rights which are en- 
titled to protection regardless of whether 
they find themselves in the majority or 
the minority after any particular elec- 
tion. With that principle I am in full 
agreement. It represents the basic dif- 
ference between the American form of 
government and the totalitarian form. 
Each one of our citizens is entitled to 
have his legitimate and fundamental in- 
terests considered and protected by his 
representatives. Some say this is impos- 
sible. In my own district on three occa- 
sions I have campaigned against one in- 
dividual who boasted that he would only 
represent a particular class if he were 
elected. His usual statement is, “I don’t 
claim to represent all the people.’”’ How 
alien that view is to our form of govern- 
ment. It is extremely short-sighted and 
shows a lack of fundamental knowledge 
of our form of government and of the 
basic principles of morality upon which 
our country is founded. This line of 
thought holds that it is impossible for 
one to represent all his constituents. 
Persons who so state argue that there are 
fundamental conflicts between some seg- 
ments of our people that will forever be 
irreconcilable and hence a representative 
must choose which segment to represent. 
I deny the truth of that premise. 
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EQUAL JUSTICE BEST RULE 


During my service in our State legis- 
lature I observed, and that observation 
has been strengthened during my service 
here in Congress, that even on what may 
appear to be the most difficult problems 
involving the sharpest conflict, there is 
always a fair midground to be found 
between seemingly irreconcilable and 
conflicting interests where it is possible 
to draw a line of equal justice, which, 
once found and established, best repre- 
sents the interests of all concerned. 

CONSTANT EFFORT REQUIRED 


In many situations this line of equal 
justice is very difficult to find, and once 
found, additional hardships may fre- 
quentiy arise to hamper its enactment 
into law or its application to the prob- 
lem. But once it is established and ap- 
plied the best interests of all concerned 
are most truly represented—and in my 
view, best represented. Constant striv- 
ing is necessary to arrive at such bene- 
ficial results which guarantee even- 
handed justice for all, but so worthy an 
end justifies all the hardship and en- 
deavor necessary to bring it about. How- 
ever, he who at the outset denies that 
such equitable results are attainable, 
will most certainly be no material aid in 
bringing about fair decisions. By refus- 
ing to admit such fair results are pos- 
sible one thereby forecloses his ability 
to contribute to anything except an un- 
fair decision. Such views thus operate 
as an additional handicap to securing 
and establishing that equal justice under 
law which is the very keystone of the 
United States. 





The Need for a National Old-Age Pension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important problems facing 
the Congress and the old people of Amer- 
ica is the desperate need for security for 
our senior citizens. 

The fear of desperate poverty, lack of 
food, medicine, clothing, and shelter 
during the last few years of existence, is 
in the hearts of millions of middle-aged 
people today. 

They face an insecure future, they 
have been unable, because of misfortune, 
sickness, unemployment, and because of 
the expense of raising their children, to 
accumulate savings for their old age. 

MILLIONS OF AGED PEOPLE ARE NEEDLESSLY 

LIVING IN POVERTY 

To those who have reached the age of 
60 or more, the fear of the future has be- 
come the horrible reality of the present. 
They are living daily in such poverty- 
stricken circumstances, as to bring the 
blush of shame to those more fortunate. 
I know of hundreds of cases in my own 
congressional district. The cases of 
aged people, sick in many instances for 
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want of medicine they cannot afford, or 
_ nutritious food which they need but can- 
not buy with their limited means. These 
people have come to me with their 
troubles and I long ago pledged to them 
that I would do all in my power to ex- 
tend and improve social-security benefits. 
I promised them that I would work 
for a national old-age pension which 
would be paid to them as a matter of 
right and justice from a grateful Nation. 
I firmly believe that our Nation has the 
natural wealth, the machinery of pro- 
duction, the brains and ingenuity, and, 
most important, the manpower to pro- 
duce enough and more to pay every aged 
or incapacitated person in America an 
adequate pension. By an adequate pen- 
sion, I mean a decent average standard 
of living for every recipient. 
EFFORTS TO OBTAIN CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSIDERATION 


In performance of my pledge, I have 
made innumerable speeches in the House 
of Representatives advocating these prin- 
ciples. I have tried to persuade my col- 
leagues to join with me in passing a law 
which would accomplish this noble pur- 
pose. 

Failing in my efforts, along with a 
small group of like-minded Representa- 
tives, to obtain the reporting of such a 
bill from the proper congressional com- 
mittee, we turned to the petition-for-dis- 
charge method. 

When a committee of the Congress re- 
fuses to report a bill for a vote of the 
membership, any Member may file a pe- 
tition at the Clerk’s desk which, when 
signed by a majority of the Members— 
218—will automatically force such a bill 
to the House floor for a vote. In my 6 
years in Congress I have known of only 
two occasions where the discharge-peti- 
tion method has been successful. One 
occasion was to pay the enlisted men 
their accumulated leave in cash and the 
other occasion was the revoking of the 
tax on oleomargarine. It is very difficult 
to get the Members of Congress to sign 
a discharge petition, because it is a re- 
flection on the leadership of the party in 
power as well as all the members of the 
particular committee involved. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty and the 
reflection mentioned, I have signed the 
two discharge petitions which have called 
for a national old-age pension vote. One 
petition was known as the General Wel- 
fare Act and the other important peti- 
tion was H. R. 16—the Townsend plan. 

I tried to obtain additional signatures 
and did obtain some, but I regret to say 
that the little group of Representatives 
who believe sincerely in the need for a 
national old-age pension have not as yet 
been able to obtain the necessary 218 sig- 
natures. Several times we have come 
near our goal, but each time we lacked a 
few signatures and another term of Con- 
gress ended without success. 

We shall keep on trying, but we need 
the help of other Congressmen who be- 
lieve as we do. Unless these pension- 
minded men are elected I fear that we 
will continue to fight a losing battle. I 
plead with my friends to write to their 
relatives and friends in other congres- 
sional districts for political action in 
behalf of congressional candidates 


pledged to vote for a national old-age 
pension. 


WE CAN AFFORD TO TAKE CARE OF OUR AGED 
PEOPLE 


Society owes a solemn duty to the 
senior citizens of America. It is a moral 
and spiritual obligation which we can- 
not escape. We are the richest nation 
in the world and we can afford to take 
care of our own aged people. We are 
sending billions of dollars to nations 
overseas for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Surely we can spare a few 
dollars for our needy here at home. The 
wealth of dollars and goods which we 
have squandered in war and in assistance 
abroad is much greater than the com- 
paratively small sum necessary to bring 
happiness and security to our older 
citizens. 

OUR NATION WAS DEVELOPED BY OUR 
PREDECESSORS 


We must always remember that we owe 
the development of our Nation to our 
parents and our forefathers. Without 
their pioneering and without their 
sacrifices it would be impossible for us 
to enjoy the blessings we now have. We 
owe to those who made this great, rich, 
productive America a debt of love and 
gratitude which will not be fully paid 
until we destroy the fear and suffering 
of a poverty ridden old age forever from 
their minds. 

As long as I remain in Congress I 
pledge to the senior citizens of my dis- 
trict and my Nation that I shall not 
falter in my fight to obtain for them an 
adequate nationally paid old-age pension 
which will bring them comfort and a 
decent living standard in their later 
years. 





Is It Wicked for Farmers To Make Money? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are some people in this country who ap- 
parently think that it is a crime for a 
farmer to make money. They are strong 
for prosperity, but they hate to see the 
farmer have any part of it. A typical 
expression of this attitude is contained 
in an article appearing recently in the 
Washington Daily News by Peter Edson, 
well-known Washington columnist, en- 
titled “The Farm Vote—Sacred Cow.” 
This article is so biased against farmers 
and contains statements so far from the 
truth that it ought to be challenged. 

Mr. Edson begins his article by call- 
ing attention to the fact that the pro- 
portion of our population engaged in 
farming is rapidly declining, and goes 
on to state that while in the past Con- 
gress might have been justified in giving 
some consideration to agricultural prob- 
lems, that because of the decline in the 
number of farmers no particular atten- 
tion need be paid to them now and that 
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there is no political harm, at least, in 
kicking farmers around. Mr. Edson says: 

By today’s estimates, United States popu. 
lation over 21 years of age is divided, roughly, 
50,000,000 in cities, 16,000,000 in small towns 
classified as rural nonfarm, and only 14. 
000,000 rural. This accounts for a possible 
80,000,000 voters. 

This farm vote is still important to Con. 
gressmen who come from strictly rural dis- 
tricts. But based on the interests of the 
people—percentagewise and on a national 
average—city population should control 62.5 
percent of the votes in Congress, the rural 
nonfarm populaticn should control 20 per- 
cent, the farm population only 17.5 percent, 


Mr. Edson then goes on to say: 

But there is no denying that today more 
weight is given to maintaining farm pros- 
perity than to maintaining prosperity for the 
industrial worker. And there is no point in 
keeping the city worker broke just to main- 
tain the country cousin in clover. The two 
problems should no longer be considered 
separately. 

If the country wants industrial peace, the 
place to begin is on the farm front. Out- 
lawing the Communist Party and tightening 
up on the labor laws won't stop today’s 
strikes. 

Some place, sometime, somehow—some- 
body is going to have to get at the roots of 
labor trouble. Right now those roots reach 
back to the farm and too-high food prices. 


_In other words, according to Mr. Edson, 
it is not John L. Lewis or Philip Murray, 
or the Communist leaders in labor who 
are causing our trouble today. It is the 
wicked farmers who have forced prices 
up so high that city people can no longer . 
exist and have to strike for more money. 
Weill, that is very interesting, if true. 
Mr. Edson does not cite any facts to back 
up his statement, and cannot do so. But 
I am afraid there are some as prejudiced 
as he who will accept his conclusions 
without proof. 

FARM INCOMES LESS THAN ONE-HALF NONFARM 
INCOMES 


But before blindly condemning the 
farmer as the villain in the piece, let us 
take a look at the facts. What about the 
incomes of farmers as compared with the 
incomes of nonfarmers? What about 
the increase in food prices as compared 
with the increase in wages and consumer 
incomes? Facts on these matters are 
readily available to Mr. Edson or anyone 
else who desires to obtain them. Let us 
see what they are. 

Well, according to Government statis- 
tics, for 1947 the per capita income from 
farming for persons on the farm was 
$725. That is a good deal more than it 
was before the war and it sounds fairly 
good in comparison. But how does it 
compare with the per capita income of 
the nonfarm population? What was that 
in 1947? It was $1,480, or slightly more 
than double that of the average farm 
income, 

PEOPLE ARE LEAVING FARMS BECAUSE OF HIGHER 
INCOMES IN CITIES 


That ought to settle the question, had 
not it? But here is something else to 
back it up. We al know that if one part 
of our economy is more prosperous than 
any other, there is a drift of people into 
that particular activity. If farmers are 
so prosperous today at the expense of 
their city cousins, you would expect that 
there would be a rush of people to. the 
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farms in order to get in on some of this 
easy money. But here again, the hard 
cold facts tell just the opposite story. 
This year there are 2,500,000 fewer people 
on the farms than we had in 1941. But 
curing the same time, our nonfarm pop- 
ulation increased by 12,590,000 people, 
and that notwithstanding the fact that 
the birth rate on the farms is much 
hicher than it is in the cities. The people 
who left the farms to work in industry, 
n< well as many of the boys who went 
in the Army, have not come back to the 
farm because they are making more 
money as downtrodden workers in the 
ty than they can make on the farm. 

INCOMES AND WAGES HAVE ADVANCED FASTER 

THAN FOOD PRICES 


Now, let us look a little further into 
Mr. Edson’s contention that food prices 
keeping city workers broke. What 
Well, the latest 


C 


are the facts there? 
Government figures show that for March 
1948. food costs were 102 percent above 
the average for the years 1935-39. That 
is quite a little jump, is not it? But what 

; happening to people’s incomes dur- 
ing the same time? Just this: The aver- 
nonfarm income in this country from 
1935-39 was $625. In 1947 it was $1,480, 


n increase of 136 percent, as Com-: 


Ol 

pared with 102 percent increase in food 
costs. During the same period factory 
weekly earnings increased 119 percent, 
so that the workingman in the city was 
still ahead of the game, compared with 
prewar, as far as food costs are con- 
cerned. 

But here are some more figures, and I 
think they furnish the best test as to 
whether Mr. Edson is right in his con- 
tention that we are “keeping the city 


worker broke just to maintain the 
country cousin in clover.” These fig- 
ures show the percentage of total income 


in this country which is currently being 
spent for food, as compared with prewar. 
For that period 22 percent of our total 
income went for food. For the year 
1947, 26 percent of our total income was 
spent that way. That looks as if the 
consumer might be getting pinched 
somewhat. But here the figures are de- 
ceiving because in 1947 the average con- 
sumer in this country was cOnsuming 16 
percent more food than he consumed in 
the prewar period; and what is more, 
this increase was mostly in the foods 
that the nutritionists say should be con- 
sumed in larger quantities for the main- 
tenance of health. That is, people were 
eating more dairy products, more meats, 
more poultry, and more fruits and vege- 
tables. So that, for this 4 percent in 
increased expenditures in food, the con- 
sumers of this country were getting 16 
percent more food and better food than 
they had before the war. If people were 
consuming today on an average the same 
amount and kind of food that they con- 
sumed prewar, they would be spending 
only 18 percent of their income for food, 
which is less than they have ever spent 
for food as far back as we have any fig- 
ures on the subject. These figures show 
up Mr. Edson’s statements for just what 
they are—100 percent bunk. 
PRICES OF PRACTICALLY ALL FOOD CROPS FIXED 
BY SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Another thing that is implied in Mr, 

Edson’s article is that food prices today 


are being kept up by reason of Govern- 
ment support prices, which Mr. Edson 
infers are being applied in underhanded, 
tricky sorts of ways. Here is what he 
says: 

Double parity formulas, trick conservation 
payments, unreasonable support prices, and 
all the hidden subsidy gimmicks thought up 
during the depression need a complete over- 
hauling. 


If Mr. Edson means by this that the 
general level of farm prices is being kept 
up through Government supports, he is 
wrong again. There is temporary legis- 
lation on the books, passed during the 
war, which provides for support prices 
on .certain agricultural commodities. 
That legislation was passed for the pur- 
pose of protecting farmers who were 
asked to expand their operations and to 
go into the production of new and unfa- 
miliar crops because they \vere especially 
needed; and also in order to enable farm- 
ers to reconvert after the war period to 
peacetime production. The idea was the 
same as contained in provisions made for 
business, to enable farmers to expand 
their production during the war and to 
swing back into peacetime production 
after the war was over. The only differ- 
ence is that the provisions for business 
cost the taxpayers of this country a lot 
more than did those for agriculture. 

But what are the facts as to support 
prices? Simply this: There is no im- 
portant agricultural commodity today 
which is getting any benefit from support 
prices, and the only cases where any price 
supports on food crops are in effect, either 
wholly or partly, are those involving a 
few minor commodities. In those cases 
the support is at 90 percent of parity 
which, after all, means less than fair 
prices to the farmer. The provisions au- 
thorizing this support expire on Decem- 
ber 31. Note also that the prices of 
which consumers are complaining are 
those of commodities on which prices are 
being made by supply and demand, such 
as grains, livestock, and meats, milk and 
milk products, and poultry, as well as 
some fruits and vegetables. 

The fact is, some farm prices are de- 
clining at this time and they are declin- 
ing much faster than food prices. A lot 
of the declines have not been reflected 
at all in lower prices to the consumer. 
For instance, wheat dropped about 70 
cents per bushel in February and the 
price has stayed just about the same ever 
since. Nevertheless, the average price 
of bread is as high as it was before the 
drop, and in some places it is higher. 
During the recent meat strike, meat 
prices to consumers went up, but prices 
on livestock to farmers declined. 
FARMERS CANNOT FIX PRICES ON THINGS THEY 

SELL 

Now, just what is it that has brought 
about an increase in farm and food prices 
during recent years, and what is holding 
them up to their present levels? Is it 
anything that farmers are doing? Well, 
that question almost answers itself, be- 
cause there is no way by which farmers 
can control the prices of their products. 
No individual farmer can do a thing 
about what he gets for his product. All 
he can do is take it to market, ask what 
the price is, and if he does not like it, he 
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can haulit back home. Most farm prod- 
ucts are perishable or semiperishable. 
They have to be sold at a certain time, so 
the farmer is at the mercy of the buyer 
and the consumer. 

Unlike labor and industry, farmers do 
not go on strike or stop production in 
order to hike prices. I mentioned 
a while ago that food consumption in this 
country had gone up 16 percent per 
capita, but agricultural production, as 
compared with prewar, has gone up 35 
percent. That is notwithstanding the 
fact that there are fewer people on the 
farms and that farmers are still suffer- 
ing from an acute shortage of machinery 
and fertilizer. Now, suppose that farm- 
ers had followed the example of some of 
their cousins in the city and had cut 
their production by going on strike, or 
by slow-downs, or the other methods 
which are used as weapons by organized 
workers to secure higher income? Sup- 
pose, instead of increasing their produc- 
tion 35 percent under great difficulties, 
farmers had kept on producing at the 
same rate they did before the war. 
Where do you suppose farm prices would 
be today? 

Another thing which may or may not 
interest Mr. Edson and those who think 
with him, is that production costs on the 
farm have advanced tremendously. The 
wages of farm labor are up almost 300 
percent and every article which the 
farmer uses in production has advanced 
substantially. The farmer may be han- 
dling quite a bit of money nowadays, but 
with expenses as they are, his bank ac- 
count at the end of the year is not nearly 
as large as outsiders might suppose. 

WHY FARM AND FOOD PRICES ARE HIGH 


Now, let us get back to the question of 
what is holding up farm prices today. 
There is just one answer, and that is 
supply and demand. Our per capita 
consumption of food is 16 percent above 
prewar. Our population has increased 
over 11,000,000 since that time. So de- 
mand is high and, with a greater na- 
tional income than we ever dreamed of 
in this country, people are bidding 

gainst each other for food items. That 
is one part of the story. 

The other part is that during and since 
the war, this country has sent vast quan- 
tities of food abroad. This food has not 
only saved the lives of millions of peo- 
ple, but has been an important part of 
our foreign policy. It is our atomic 
bomb as far as the cold war is concerned, 
and if we win that war, it will be largely 
because of the redoubtable efforts of 
American farmers in increasing produc- 
tion in spite of some pretty serious handi- 
caps. 

The fact is, when supply and demand 
are operating, farm incomes in this 
country move right along with industrial 
wages. It is almost uncanny, but over 
a period of many years, going back at 
least as far as 1920, cash receipts from 
farm marketings and the wage earnings 
of factory workers have been almost the 
same. The only time when there has 
been any great variation was during the 
war when we had a ceiling on farm prices 
and no ceiling on wages. At that time, 
factory wages were substantially in ex- 
cess of the total receipts from farm 
marketings. As soon as price ceilines 
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were removed, however, the relationship 
between the two figures was again re- 
stored and for 1946 and 1947 they were 
almost identically the same. For 1946, 
cash receipts from farm marketings were 
$24.519,000,000, and wage earnings of 
factory workers were $24,221,000,000. 
The preliminary estimate for 1947 shows 
cash receipts from farm marketings to 
be $39,000,000,000, and wage earnings of 
faciory workers to be $29,500,000,000. 

If we have another round of substan- 
tial wege increases, it is almost certain 
that in the end it will result in another 
increase in food prices. 

WHAT WOULD MR. EDSON DO ABOUT FARM PRICES? 

Mr. Edson makes some sweeping gen- 
eralizations, but nowhere does he say 
what he would do about farm prices. 
Perhaps he is in favor of price ceilings. 
If so, is he in favor of ceilings on wages, 
ov freight rates, on steel, on farm ma- 
chinery, and on all the other articles that 
farmers buy? Or does he want to estab- 
lish an OPA on farm prices while wages 
and other prices keep on soaring? Judg- 
ing by the tenor of his article, that is 
probably just what he wants to do. 

MR. EDSON ENCOURAGES STRIKES AND DISUNITY 


Mr. Edson says, “Outlawing the Com- 
munist Party and tightening up on the 
labor laws will not stop today’s strikes.” 
Without agreeing or disagreeing with 
Mr. Edson on that, it can well be said 
that neither will articles like Mr. Edson’s 
stop strikes. Indeed, if people generally 
swallow his unfounded, misleading 
statements and accept the biased con- 
clusions which are contained in the ar- 
ticle, it can well have the effect of en- 
couraging strikes. 

It is unfortunate that anyone should 
write such an article at this time when 
the American people are confronted with 
so many grave problems at home and 
abread. This is a time for unity in 
thought and action, not for class strife 
and group hatred. I know of nothing 
which is better calculated to bring about 
disunity and dissension among our peo- 
ple than mischievous, demagogic articles 
such as that written by Mr. Edson. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not in this Chamber on May 14 when an- 
nouncement was made of the death of 
Louisiana’s Senator John H. Overton. 
I was not able to pay the tribute of love 
and affection which was voiced from 
countless lips on that occasion. I was 
hen with the family. 

John Overton was my uncle. 
likewise my godfather. During 


He was 
the 


course of his 72 years of active life, I 
followed his career with a filial interest 
which never wavered. The influence of 
his life on my own has been profound. 


At the time of his birth 72 years ago, 
the Overton family, consisting of three 
children, lived in what was then the 
Straggling little French village of Marks- 
ville, La. The parish of Avoyelles in 
which he was born was set in the angle 
made by the confluence of the Red, At- 
chafalaya, and the Mississippi Rivers. 
The earliest recollections of his child- 
hocd were along the banks of Bayou Jack 
and Bayou deGlaise in Avoyelles Parish 
in central Louisiana. The periodic 
floods of these great rivers were trag- 


edies of his early childhood which made - 


an enduring impression upon his mind 
and neither time nor the moving political 
events of volcanic Louisiana politics were 
able to erase them from his retentive 
mind. 

A course at the Lcuisiana State Uni- 
versity, foilowed by a law degree from 
Tulane University at New Orleans, com- 
pleted his education. He left the scenes 
of his childhood to move to the nearby 
city of Alexandria where he built up a 
large law practice and a reputation as 
an advocate which spread to all parts of 
the State of Lovisiana. 

While John Overton actually held no 
political office during the years of his 
early life, he nonetheless maintained an 
active interest in those gubernatorial 
campaigns which every 4 years have 
swept our State. It is said that he was 
the force which more than any other 
brought about the election of many of 
our governors prior to his own entrance 
into the political arena. 

As the dark clouds of war came to this 
Nation, John Overton accepted the re- 
sponsibility as to the condition of our 
Navy. He became chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Navy; and he gave his best efforts toward 
placing our sea fighters in such a condi- 
tion as to meet the test when the Nation 
called upon them. How well this goal 
was met is shown by the stirring and his- 
toric naval drama of the Second World 
War, out of which we emerged with an 
incomparable fleet manned by the most 
aggressive and intrepid personnel which 
this world has ever known. 

With the war won, Senator Overton 
again turned his attention to flood con- 
trol. During these years, his innate de- 
sire to provide for those who dwelled in 
the valleys of the Nation returned to him 
with renewed appeal. He worked as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and as a member of the Public Works 
Committee in the Senate, devising plans 
and programs to meet the flood emer- 
gencies occurring all over America. As 
he saw his plan move toward fruition, 
the scenes of his early years began to 
crowd upon him—his birthplace at 
Marksville, La., behind the Mississippi, 
the Atchafalaya, and the Red Rivers; the 
frightened cries arising from the floods; 
the dirty yellow waters from far up the 
Mississippi Valley which flooded the 
homes, killed neighbors, and destroyed 
their property. Could any resolve be 
more worth while than that of giving suc- 
cor, comfort, and aid and flood protection 
to those whose lives are spent in the val- 
leys and in the shadow of the levees of 
the great rivers of the Nation? He en- 
tered into the work of organizations 
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whose purpose is dedicated to sponsoring 
projects which give protection to those 
in the valleys. 

After World War II, Senator Overton 
announced his decision to retire to pri- 
vate life. This decision was made, no 
doubt, upon the realization that he had 
done his full part in helping to win the 
war; and he naturally longed to retire 
to private life and to ease and comfort. 
Some 43 Senators signed a petition urg- 
ing him not to retire but to stand for 
reelection. Pleas from the people of 
the State of Louisiana came to him by 
the thousands, and hundreds more came 
from all parts of the Nation, asking him 
to again stand for the Senate. He took 
all of these requests to heart and, after 
a careful reexamination, he announced 
a change in his decision, stating that he 
would run again. No doubt, this change 
may have been influenced by the lines 
of Tennyson’s immortal poem, Ulysses, 
which he loved so well: 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees. All time I have enioy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with 
those 

That love me, and alone; * * * 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish'd, not to shine in use. 


He did not care to spend the remain- 
der of his days in idleness—he did not 
want to rust—to go to seed. He wanted 
to use his energies and his God-given 
talents to the utmost. At this age, when 
retirement was normal and to be de- 
sired, he sensed that 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, 
we are— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


As a result of this decision, he literally 
died in his boots. It seemed to be his 
desire that he would fight on to the very 
end, serving his people and his Nation 
with patience and fidelity. To him, 
public service was a public trust; and 
at all times he so conducted himself that. 
his record might bear public inspection 
and public criticism. 

Mr. Speaker, I was called to the Be- 
thesda Naval Center just before Senator 
Overton was taken to the operating room 
for the operation which he knew would 
bring the end. Along with his wife 
and his daughter, I maintained a vigil 
by his bedside throughout the long and 
trying hours of his critical illness. I 
talked with him just before death came 
on silent wings. His mind was on flood 
control. He talked of projects in south 
Louisiana and in north Louisiana. He 
talked about the Overton-Red River Lat- 
eral Canal and the New Orleans projects. 
He lamented that he would not be able 
to be present in the Senate to handle the 
flood-control-appropriation bill, which 
by tragic coincidence, was scheduled to 
come up for consideration in the Senate 
on the very day of his death. He asked 
who would be able to carry on his work 
in his absence. This question remains 
unanswered at the precent time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am not discouraged as 
to flood control and navigation. The 
vastness of these problems challenge the 
abilities of our leadership. Millions of 
people living in the valleys of the Na- 
tion want and need this help; and in the 
course of events someone will rise up 
and meet this challenge with energy and 
courage. But the training and experi- 
ence and unselfish leadership of Senator 
Overton is lost; and the people of our 
State of Louisiana lose an outstanding 
public official as he goes to his reward. 

I saw the telegrams which came to the 
widow and family. They were from all 
parts of the Nation. They were words of 
sympathy and of sorrow. But more than 
that, they were filled with gratitude and 
appreciation—gratitude and apprecia- 
tion from those who had received at his 
hands help and protection from floods. 
They were from peoples who know that 
water can be even more devastating than 
fire; peoples who had fought the battles 
of the swirling, ugly, muddy flood waters 
as they sought to inundate their homes 
and destroy their property; people who 
thanked God that Louisiana had given 
them a leader who would battle for them 
in high places in Washington; humble 
people who heard his voice from the 
floors of the United States Senate and 
took courage. These people will not 
forget. 

You that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 

nae the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shall 

rise 

The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 

That God has given you, for a priceless 

dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 

In freedom’s crowning hour, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herein in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an 
address made by me before the third an- 
nual convention of the Amphibian En- 
gineer Association at Boston, Mass., Sat- 
urday, on June 5, 1948: 


Gentlemen, it is always a good feeling to 
be with a great outfit. A feeling second only 
to being part of a great outfit. 

I envy you your membership in the Am- 
phibian Engineer Association, and all that it 
stands for, 

I want to join in welcoming you to Massa- 
chusetts—the mother State of America’s am- 
phibian glory. 

In establishing your Boston beachhead, you 
have moved in, I must say, by all manner 
and means unbecoming true amphibians— 
by rail, by air, and by smooth auto highway. 
But Boston does not begrudge you these 
luxuries, 


Within a few hours the entire Nation will 
be looking back 4 years to one of the most 
tense moments in world history—D-day— 
June 6, 1944. Many of you were there as you 
were everywhere that the going was toughest. 

At Oran, Omaha, and Okinawa. At Saler- 
no, Samar, and Sansapor; Leyte, Luzon, and 
the Lingayen Gulf. At Bohol and Balik- 
papen. As I chant them now these names 
have a sort of musical ring, but you know 
the kind of music that was played there. 

It was the same monotonous music which 
one engineer special brigade listened to dur- 
ing 82 combat landings—82 combat land- 
ings. The longest list of combat operations 
of any unit in the entire United States armed 
forces. And, as I don’t have to tell you, every 
one of these 82 combat landings stuck. Dur- 
ing its campaign, this same brigade brought 
down 42 Jap planes mainly with small-arms 
fire, and killed over 1,000 Japs. 

On one occasion, a boat company met and 
repelled an attack which the enemy launched 
as the boat company hit the beach. 

Swinging to the logistics side of the 
amphibian-engineer saga, it is now proud 
history that two amphibian engineer bri- 
gades handled a cargo tonnage across Omaha 
Beach which was the equivalent for a like 
period handled by the combined port facili- 
ties of the cities of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, This was on an open beach with only 
a breakwater of sunken ships. 

And when Patton’s Third Army was com- 
ing back to the beach for its supplies—when 
it was slowed down due to the lack of essen- 
tial supplies—these brigades responded by 
adding to its around-the-clock shift every 
man in the entire organization—clerks, 
cooks, colonels, and corporals. The cargo 
moved off the boats onto the roads, and 
Patton moved again with his usual speed 
like lightning. . 

The back-breaking toil on Omaha Beach 
went forward in the face of heavy casualties. 
The supplies and equipment that weren’t 
barged ashore or DUKW’'d ashore were 
brought ashore in small boats, or the boats 
were landed and unloaded by hand. 

A brigade quartermaster platoon—appar- 
ently figuring that it had some time on its 
hands during the landing—managed to mus- 
cle its way into a Ranger Battalion and slug 
it out with the Germans. 

Just let it be said that in the early fighting 
the entire rate of advance of our armies 
across France was entirely dependent upon 
the logistical support from Omaha Beach. 

Yours is a very rich tradition indeed; one 
filed with courage, teamwork, efficiency, 
skill, speed; with contempt for danger, and 
with a tremendous capacity for sacrifice. 

I cannot attempt tonight to recount the 
brilliant successes of each of the various 
engineer special brigades. Nor would it be 
possible for me to single out your Noces 
(like Close), Trudeaus (Trew-doe), Wolfes, 
Hoges (Hoag), Thompsons, Ogdens, Heaveys 
(Hee-vee) , Houstons, Quinns, and Mulligans, 
without running the list down the line and 
through the ranks until I had named every 
last amphibian soldier. 

I'll just name one amphibian soldier to- 
night. But in naming him I want to read 
again the citation which accompanied his 
Congressional Medal of Honor: 

“Pvt. Junior N. Van Noy, Five Hundred 
and Thirty-second Engineer Boat and Shore 
Regiment: For conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy near Fin- 
schafen, New Guinea, on 17 October 1943. 
When wounded late in September, Private 
Van Noy declined evacuation and continued 
on duty. On 17 October 1943, he was gunner 
in charge of a machinegun post only five 
yards from the water's edge when the alarm 
was given that three enemy barges loaded 
with troops were approaching the beach in 
the early morning darkness. One landing 
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barge was sunk by Allied fire, but the other 
two beached 10 yards from Private Van Noy’'s 
emplacement. Despite his exposed position, 
he poured a withering hail of fire into the 
debarking enemy troops. His loader wes 
wounded by a grenade and evacuated. Pri- 
vae Van Noy, also greviously wounded, re- 
mained at his post, ignoring calls of nearby 
soldiers urging him to withdraw, and con- 
tinued alone to fire with deadly accuracy. 
He expended every round and was found 
covered with wounds, dead beside his gun. 
In this action Private Van Noy killed at least 
half of the 39 enemy taking part in the land- 
ing. His heroic tenacity at the price of his 
life not only saved the lives of many of his 
comrades but enable them to annhilate the 
attacking detachment.” 


Your association has for its purpose the 
perpetuation and strengthening of the am- 
phibian comradeship and ideals to which I 
pay tribute. It is to all of you that I say, 
“Well done.” And it is to those men who 
never came back from their beachheads that 
you and I tonight silently promise that their 
job will remain “Well done.” 

In its present state of affairs, the world 
should be taking a lesson from the am- 
phibian scorebook—not only from its mag- 
nificent combat pages, but also from the 
chapter concerned with the formative and 
development stages, where it would find a 
pattern of determination and clear-thinking 
for surmounting most all of the man-made 
obstacles to unity, cohesion and cooperation. 

It is not by chance that the engineer am- 
phibian command can claim to be the first 
truly unified fighting force to have pulled 
in and carried with it not only the Amer- 
ican Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and Air Force, but the British Army and 
Navy as well. If the amphibian engineers 
had had the notion that they could have 
made any use of them whatsoever, I’m cer- 
tain they would have swept into their fold 
not only the Democrats but also the Repub- 
licans. I still think the Amphibian Com- 
mand could have found room for the Re- 
publicans at Carabelle. 

Unification on the amphibian scale was no 
easier upon its elements than has been over- 
all unification of the armed services on the 
grand scale of total defense. There were 
bound to be differences of opinion, tradition 
and ambition. The important fact is that 
when these differences were encountered by 
the men charged with organizing our am- 
phibian force they were analyzed intel- 
ligently—and vigorously attacked. These 
differences were dissolved in an air of sober 
understanding, not detoured or left to widen 
the gap between give-and-take. 

In its original training the engineer am- 
phibian command had a Coast Guard 
detachment administering boat training. 
Shore training and doctrine came under a 
Marine Corps officer; Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Officers were used in their specialty. And 
goodness only knows the range of techniques 
contributed to amphibian training by the 
“Mississippi River Gang”, and the New Eng- 
land fishermen and motorboat men. 

The amphibian planners performed in 
true American character. It is the only way 
we really know how to behave, but we are 
being put to extreme ends in our efforts to 
go on expecting the same behavior by others. 

Yours was a fighting and a logistical mis- 
sion and you accomplished it exceedingly 
well. Now, instead of sitting back on your 
laurels, you are eagerly promoting the 
peacetime development of the wartime 
weapon you called your own. You are 
aware of the unpleasant fact that victory is 
slow, almost vengefully so, in producing the 
peace that it promised. You are self-alerted 
to this realization. You trained for and 
fought for objectives in terms of proper 
preparation. These are still terms which 
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you understand full well, and that is a nat- 
ural and a very fortunate development. 

You now constitute a spearhead of think- 
ing which must lead the way to national 
thinking about the virtues of preparedness— 
preparedness to join with other nations in 
a common front of understanding, prepared- 
ness to defend the democratic tradition 
against those who would bring about its 
downfall, and, just as important, prepared- 
ness to strengthen and improve our Nation 
in the ways of peace, so that American tra- 
dition and American intelligence and 
strength can work constructively, not only 
for our own good, but for that of all man- 
kind. 





Federal Aid to Education 
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HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
representatives of the American people 
in this Congress have many duties to 
their constituents that ought to be per- 
formed and many problems of vital im- 
portance to our country that ought to be 
solved before this Congress adjourns sine 
die. I appreciate the desire of the gen- 
tlemen to escape from the heat and hu- 
midity of the Capital City during the pe- 
riod of midsummer. I remember the 
story of how the flies from a neighboring 
livery stable near Independence Hall 
caused the Members of the Continental 
Congress to hasten their adoption of the 
resolution offered by Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia, “that these United Colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent States,” and the promulga- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence 
a little earlier than had been expected 
because of the flies biting the calves of 
the statesmen in knee breeches. I cer- 
tainly understand and appreciate the de- 
sire of the gentlemen to get back home 
in a campaign year. Frankly, I have 
some matters to attend to myself in the 
State of Kentucky. However, our first 
duty is to our constituents and to the 
American people. We ought not to ad- 
journ with so much unfinished business 
of great moment to the welfare of our 
country. 

I have just learned that the conferees 
have failed to agree on an agricultural 
bill that will extend the price-support 
program, which for several years has in- 
sured agricultural producers against the 
kind of financial calamity that in former 
days was a constant threat to producers 
of farm products. I hope agreement will 
be reached before adjournment. 

SHOULD PASS HOUSING LAW BEFORE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The House of Representatives has 
failed to pass a housing bill worthy of 
the name. The one passed yesterday is 
but an empty shell and holds promise of 
no relief to veterans or millions of other 
citizens in the lower income brackets. 

Another subject that ought to be dealt 
with intelligently and courageously be- 
fore we adjourn is that of Federal aid to 
education. It was with reluctance that 


I felt constrained to sign a petition to 
discharge the Committee on Education 
and Labor from consideration of that bill 
as I did to discharge the Committee on 
Banking and Currency from considera- 
tion of the housing bill, both of which 
had passed the Senate in such form as 
I believe ought to have the approval of 
the House. I had never before since I 
became a Member of the House more 
than 23 years ago signed a discharge 
petition, but, recognizing the definite 
need for these laws and the exist- 
ence of an emergency in both education 
and housing I signed those two petitions 
in the hope of forcing those two bills to 
the floor of the House for consideration. 


JEFFERSON AND FEDERAL AID 


For many years there has been a pow- 
erful movement in this country for ap- 
propriations by the United States Con- 
gress for the aid of schools in the States. 
The proposal has been presented in var- 
ious forms, some good and some bad. 
There has been, and is now, a prevailing 
tendency to look to the colossal majestic 
dome of the Nation’s Capitol for a cure 
for all the ills and a panacea for all the 
evils that afflict our country. Frequently, 
that tendency has gone to dangerous 
extremes and manifested itself in fool- 
ish innovations, but the idea of Federal 
aid to schools is not new. The most pro- 
found political philosopher, the wisest 
political seer, the greatest constructive 
statesman America has produced, the 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the father of American democracy, 
the leader of the strict constructionists 
of the Constitution in the formative 
period of the Republic, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, advocated Federal expenditures for 
education even if such a governmental 
activity should require amendment of the 
Constitution. He was the antithesis of 
@ Federal interventionist. He inspired 
and collaborated in the drafting of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798, which constitute two of the finest 
statements of the doctrine of State sov- 
ereignty in all political literature. Jef- 
ferson would have abhorred the idea of 
Federal control of schools and direction 
by bureaucrats at Washington in indoc- 
trinating the plastic minds of boys and 
girls of school age when their minds are 
like wax to receive and like marble to 
retain. That fear has always been pres- 
ent in the minds of statesmen who cher- 
ish our institutions and are solicitous of 
the future of our country. Ihave always 
shared that fear and would oppose any 
bill that I thought would lead to that 
result. 

EDUCATION BASIS OF DEMOCRACY 


Nothing is more fundamental than 
that the permanence and the prosperity 
of American institutions depend on the 
intelligence and character of the Ameri- 
can people. Cultivated mind is the only 
leadership which free people will accept 
and free government cannot function 
long or successfully unless it derives its 
powers from an electorate of intelligence 
and character. There is more of the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights in the public- 
school system than in any other of our 
cherished institutions. It is the symbol 


of democracy in the broadest and most 
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vital sense in which that word can he 
used, including the kind of democracy 
that teaches every man to be his broth. 
er’s keeper and to love his neighbor as 
himself. There is an obligation that 
rests upon the State to provide ample 
and proper educational opportunity for 
all of its children. 

AGAINST GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY IN EDUCATION 


While education is the responsibility 
of Government, one of the most dan- 
gerous menaces that could threaten our 
free institutions would be Government 
monopoly in education. While the State 
should hold open the school house door 
to every child within its borders, the right 
of every mother and father to send their 
children to the school of their own free, 
untrammeled choice, whether it be public 
or private, sectarian or non-sectarian, is 
as fundamental, as vital, and as sacred 
as their inherent, inalienable right to 
lead those children to the altar of their 
choice for the worship of God in their 
own way. I would oppose to the utter- 
most any bill which would interfere 
with that right. 

THIS BILL ELIMINATES DANGERS; MEETS 
REQUIREMENTS 


At last we have a bill to meet a crying 
need at a time when we are told that 
the school system of some of our so- 
called poorer States is on the verge of 
collapse; when because of State constitu- 
tional] limitations, lack of a sufficient tax 
base, or for other reasons, State and local 
school districts are unable adequately to 
provide for their educational necessities. 
It is the most meritorious Federal educa- 
tion bill that has ever had a chance to 
become a !aw. It is designed to preserve 
State and local control; would preclude 
domination by the Federal Government 
as far as that desirable result can be ac- 
complished by writing language into law; 
would provide for the grant of Federal 
funds to be expended in accordance with 
the constitutions and laws of the re- 
spective individual sovereign States. It 
is not the grab-bag type of bill that would 
give too large a proportion of the aid to 
the wealthier States, and contains pro- 
visions for equalization that would bring 
much needed benefit to the poorer States. 
There is nothing in it that would prevent 
a fair amount of aid to schools in 
southern States, where the need is great- 
est and the ability to provide sufficient 
funds is the least. 

SIGNED DISCHARGE PETITION 


An aroused public opinion demands 
the enactment of this bill into law. It is 
believed to be the answer to the cry of 
distress from impoverished school dis- 
tricts in the poorer sections of our coun- 
try. It would seem to be the fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic vision of the Sage 
of Monticello. It has passed the United 
States Senate. I believe a large majority 
would vote for it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives if the titular leaders of that 
body would permit it to be voted on. The 
responsibility rests with them. Scores of 
Members of Congress with the sanction 
of American public opinion behind them 
have urged the titular leaders, who map 
the course of legislation and shape con- 
gressional programs, to bring this Fed- 
eral education bill to the floor of the 








House of Representatives for action. 
Many of us resorted to the most drastic 
means known to House procedure—the 
discharge petition—to force a vote on it. 
President Harry S. Truman, who includ- 
ed an.estimate of $300,000,000 for this 
purpose in his budget recommendation 
at the beginning of this session of Con- 
cress, directed an urgent appeal to 
Speaker JosepH W. Martin of the House 
of Representatives not to deny the 
people’s representatives the opportunity 
to vote the will of their constituents in 
enacting this bill, which we hope and be- 
lieve will make a stronger America. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


The argument that expenditures for 
national defense preclude expenditures 
for education is fallacious. The Ameri- 
can school system is America’s first line 
of defense. Wellington truly said that 
the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton. Those who have 
won the greatest battles of our country 
in both war and peace learned invaluable 
lessons and received exalted inspiration 
from consecrated, devoted teachers. It 
was pitiable and tragic to see the 659,392 
young Americans who, because of educa- 
tional deficiency, were denied the price- 
less privilege of wearing their country’s 
uniform and following their country’s 
flag wherever it flaunted its folds of red, 
white, and blue amid the shock and din 
of battle in the recent Armageddon for 
the preservation of civilization. As a 
consistent, constant advocate of ade- 
quate national defense as the best in- 
surance against war, a doctrine I have 
proclaimed in a thousand speeches dur- 
ing the past 30 years, I have joined with 
a host of my colleagues in urging the 
small group of titular leaders in Congress, 
who hold in their hands the fate of this 
great beneficent measure, to give us the 
opportunity before this Congress ad- 
journs to enact it into law as a vital 
factor in the program of national de- 
fense. Let us not adjourn until we pass 
this bill for which the boys and girls 
of America are calling. 





Peace—The Greatest Issue of All 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
varied and complex problems we have 
considered in this Eightieth Congress 
have been many and I know we have all 
of us tried to consider only those matters 
which would be most beneficial to the 
Welfare of the people we represent and 
our Nation. We have succeeded in large 
measure, but we have scarcely con- 
sidered the greatest issue of all—peace. 

Without peace, all our expenditures 
for dams and highways only afford 
greater destruction. There was a time 
when broad oceans and friendly neigh- 
bors protected us. That time has passed. 
No part of the world can be in flames 
without this country becoming involved, 
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We may as well recognize that. Every 
thoughtful man knows that we all must 
somehow learn to live together in peace, 
or we all must perish together in mortal 
combat. Always remember: Victories 
on the battlefield do not bring peace. 
We need a moral and religious crusade 
to bring unity and understanding to the 
people. You can order a Man around at 
the point of a gun in war, but you can- 
not win the peace that way. Peace is 
not the absence of something; it is the 
presence of something. The Good 
Book says—and I sometimes think men 
need to hear and heed it more—‘‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” Peace is not the 
product of wishful thinking; it is the re- 
sult of intelligent effort and devout work. 
UNITED STATES ASSUMES WORLD LEADERSHIP FOR 
PEACE 


The leadership for peace and stability 
has now passed to the United States. It 
isa great challenge. I think we have the 
power and means either to make this era 
a great and peaceful one, or to allow the 
mighty forces of war to destroy civiliza- 
tion. When the war was over we hoped 
that we could live peacefully with all peo- 
ple. We found that it could not be that 
way. We ran head-on into communistic 
aggression which was about to take over 
all of Europe and most of Asia, leaving 
only a l’ttle island of democracy. There 
came a time when we had to stand up to 
the Communists. I think we should have 
made « stand sooner. We realized that 
we had to have friends who saw things 
our way, if it was to be possible to have 
any real chance toward peace. The 
Greek-Turkish program was a “stop, 
look, and listen” sign to the Communists. 
The European recovery program was a 
policy adopted in keeping with our posi- 
tion of world leadership. It convinced 
the Communists that we were going to 
cooperate with the 16 democracies of Eu- 
rope in the interest of stability; that we 
were determined to stop their program 
of dangerous and unlawful expansion. 
It was the only course that we could take. 

Up to this point I think it has been 
successful. I think the Communists now 
understand that we mean business—that 
we are not going to be pushed around. 
Their dictatorship is just as dark as any 
the world has ever seen, and we cannot 
afford to take a chance of our country or 
of any of our real friends being destroyed 
by the Communists. 

THE NEXT STEP TOWARD PEACE 


Now that we have inaugurated the 
European recovery program I think it is 
time to take further steps in the interest 
of peace. The United Nations is doing 
some good work, but as long as Russia 
blocks every move and has the right of 
veto, we cannot expect the United Na- 
tions to bring peace to the world or to 
settle major disputes that may arise. I 
think we should make every effort to 
strengthen the United Nations, and we 
should look forward to the day when the 
Russian people and the satellite nations 
under new leadership may cooperate in 
the United Nations. 

But we need more than the United 
Nations. We need a close and formal- 
ized working arrangement with the high 
producing democracies of the world— 
those included in the ECA and others. 
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History is quite clear in showing that 
World War I could have been avoided 
if the democratic countries had stood 
and acted together. Hitler would never 
have gone on his warpath if he had 
known that the freedom-loving people 
of the world would unite to strike him 
down. Stalin and his despicable group 
would back away and not bring the world 
into another conflict if he knew that the 
democracies of the world would be united 
against him. I have studied the matter 
very closely. I am convinced that the 
one real way that we can have peace in 
the world is to join in a kind of federa- 
tion with the other freedom-loving peo- 
ples. This would be a federation not for 
war but for peace. It should include 
common political and military aims. 
Restrictive trade barriers should be re- 
moved and a system assuring a stabil zed 
currency should be adopted. I feel that 
the statesmen of these democracies 
should work toward this program, just 
as the statesmen of our Nation worked 
toward building Thirteen States into the 
federation which grew into the great 
United States of America. The democ- 
racies associated should hope other 
nations would join in this quest for sta- 
bility and peace. The door should 
always be left open for other nations 
when they become free, because liberty- 
loving people never cause war. It is 
going to take work, a lot of prayerful 
thinking, and moral and religious re- 
generation. But it is not only possible. 
It must be done. 

HULL TRADE PROGRAM A CORNERSTONE FOR PEACE 


Last week I visited that great Ten- 
nessean and world statesman, Cordell 
Hull. In spite of advanced years he is 
alert, active, and inspiring. He has 
made the greatest contribution to the 
cause of world peace of any of our time. 
He recognizes that wars result from eco- 
nomic warfare between nations. Trade 
is necessary if people are to live in unity. 
Mr. Hull deplores the trend back to iso- 
lationism as evidenced by the recent 
sabotage of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram in the House. We must fight for 
this program with all our might. We 
must do our utmost to prevent our for- 
eign policy from becoming a political 
issue. 

Yes, friends, it is a challenging day— 
but we can grow strong in the effort. 
We can accomplish peace if we will hold 
the torch high. 





Joseph Jefferson Mansfield 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. JOSEPH JEFFERSON MANSFIELD, late a 
Representative from the State of Texas 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, almost 
a year ago the long, useful, and dis- 
tinguished career of Judge JOSEPH JEF- 
FERSON MANSFIELD as a Member of Con- 
gress was terminated by his death. His 
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character and achievements have already 
been extolled on the floor of this House 
by voices more eloquent than mine. It 
is fitting that those who paid the most 
sincere honor to his memory at the time 
of his death were those who had served 
here longest as his colleagues and who, 
accordingly, knew him best. But I do 
not feel that I can see the close of this 
session without contributing my equally 
sincere and heartfelt tribute to the nobil- 
ity of his character. 

I, too, knew him long and well. More 
than 12 years ago, when I first entered 
these Halls as a young and willing but 
untutored Member of this body, it was 
he who became my friend and mentor 
and helped me over the rough places 
with his kindly counsel. I knew him 
also at home, during the periods when 
Congress was not in session. There he 
moved about, loved and respected, among 
his friends and neighbors, explaining and 
interpreting for them the significance of 
the issues of national scope and seeking 
to draw out their attitudes, opinions, and 
convictions so that he could truly repre- 
sent them. 

There could be no more convincing 
proof of the practical workability of our 
democratic system than the life and 
achievements of Judge MANSFIELD. Under 
no system other than ours would the 
opportunities be available for such a 
career as his. He was born in Virginia 
at the very beginning of the tragic strife 
that, for a time, sundered the Nation, 
and permanently wrested the region of 
his birthplace from the mother State. 
He was not willing, however, to remain 
in that war-torn border section lament- 
ing the passing of the old regime. Be- 
fore he had attained voting age his ven- 
turcus spirit led him to undertake what 
were in those days the genuine hard- 
ships and hazards of travel, to join his 
brother in the newer and more forward- 
looking State of Texas. There, within 
a few miles of his present home, he estab- 
lished himself, first as a fruit-tree nur- 
seryman, then, successively, railroad 
station agent, mayor, county attorney. 
For 20 years he occupied the county 
judgeship of Colorado County, where his 
well-known courageous sense of fairness 
earned for him the confidence, affection, 
and esteem of his neighbors that made 
him their chosen Representative in Con- 
gress for the remainder of his life. 

We like to think of his record and his 
accomplishments as typically American. 
But, although most of us are, we hope, 
capable of rising on stressful occasions 
to the demands and tests of patriotism 
and good citizenship, unfortunately, there 
are only too few of us who can main- 
tain ourselves serenely on that high level 
throughout the years as did Judge 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Speaker, the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties of trying to walk in his 
footsteps and adequately represent the 
district that he honored for so many 
years makes me recognize, perhaps more 
clearly than most, how rare and outstand- 
ing were his attributes and achievements 
in this democratic body of ours. There 
is a time-honored custom at the United 
States Military Academy, an institution 
almost equally democratic in its organi- 
zation, of according to a new cadet some 


of the prestige of his predecessor from 
the same congressional district, until he 
can establish himself on his own merits. 
I am proud to have had Judge MANSFIELD 
as my predecessor, and I could wish 
for no greater good fortune than to be 
accorded some of the prestige he has 
earned, while I truly endeavor to measure 
up to the splendid precedent that he 
has set. 





Address by Hon. Alfred Schindler, Former 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Before 
National Conference on Community 
Improvement, Presidential Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., May 
24, 1948 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Alfred Schindler, for- 
mer Under Secretary of Commerce, be- 
fore the National Conference on Com- 
munity Improvement, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on May 24, 1948. 

Mr. Schindler with his long and suc- 
cessful business experience brought to 
the Department of Commerce a practical 
approach to many of the problems of 
both large and small business. His per- 
sonal knowledge of community organiza- 
tions and activities gives him a compre- 
hensive insight into the needs and re- 
quirements of community life in America. 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency in American communities 
to shift their responsibilities to others 
and especially to the shoulders of the 
Federal Government. It is highly en- 
couraging to find that we have a Nation- 
wide organization which is endeavoring 
to correct this tendency and to develop 
interest within our communities in 
undertaking their own improvement and 
development activities on a self-reliant, 
self-sufficient basis. 

The National Council for Community 
Improvement is made up of representa- 
tives from the many national organiza- 
tions who are interested in the various 
phases of community improvement. Its 
officers, board of trustees, and advisory 
committee include many of the out- 
standing citizens of the country. These 
men and women recognize the great need 
for united action on a coordinated and 
voluntary basis in the community. At 
the recent National Conference on Com- 
munity Improvement held in Washing- 
ton outstanding authorities on com- 
munity affairs presented an epic-making 
program that may well become the turn- 
ing point in arousing communities to 
meet and solve the many problems now 
confronting them. 

The activities of this national group 
include: 

Public interest: To use the press, radio, 
motion pictures, and other means for de- 
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veloping public support of voluntary, co- 
ordinated community improvement ac- 
tivities; for encouraging flexible proce- 
dures in fully expanding and developing 
local resources and facilities; for in- 
creasing community self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency in solving local problems, 

Information clearinghouse: To engage 
in the collection and dissemination of 
information pertaining to planning and 
community improvement activities which 
have been undertaken, are now under 
way, or are contemplated by urban or 
rural units. To serve as the national 
clearinghouse for experiences and ex- 
amples of successful developments and 
encourage all communities to send us 
records of accomplishments. Thus each 
community will benefit by having this 
combined information readily avail. 
able. 

Local and State councils: To encour- 
age the formation of State and local im- 
provement councils. To inspire and 
help establish community improvement 
groups to unite all interests so that the 
most widespread benefits will be derived. 

Participation and membership: To en- 
courage business, industry, labor, the 
professions, organizations, and individ- 
uals to be members and actively cooper- 
ate with their local and State councils, as 
well as our national council. 

The importance of this program is 
widely recognized as affecting the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation, better re- 
lations between industry and_ labor, 
juvenile delinquency, recreational facili- 
ties, and various other urgent problems. 

It has demonstrated already that 
home-town attention to such problems 
can produce more effective answers than 
can be secured by any shifting of re- 
sponsibility to others. The people of 
America live in these hundreds of cities, 
towns, and villages of the Nation, rather 
than here in Washington. It is in these 
home communities that many of our 
most pressing problems can and should 
be settled. 

When neighbors in a community or 
fellow residents of a larger area get to- 
gether to plan and work for better places 
in which to live and do business, there 
is little opportunity for communism or 
other undesirable activities to divert at- 
tention. 

May I commend the careful reading of 
the following excerpts from Mr. Schin- 
dler’s remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, memters of the confer- 
ence, may I first of all extend double con- 
gratulations—first to the officers and di- 
rectors of the National Council for Com- 
munity Improvement for their outstanding 
accomplishments to date, and for their 
preparations for this most important meet- 
ing. Secondly, to you members of the con- 
ference for taking time out of your busy 
lives to come and share this program with 
us and give us your counsel, your best sug- 
gestions and recommendations, so that when 
the meeting is over, we may give further 
and more rapid action to the all-important 
problem facing our Nation today—that of 
community improvement. 

The subject of community improvement 
is not a simple nor an easy one to discuss. 
It is difficult because it is tremendously com- 
plex inasmuch as it touches practically every 
phase of human conduct. There may mo- 
mentarily be problems that seem more ur- 
gent and more important, but their ultimate 
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solution lies in the hands. of individuals 
and the communities of which they are a 
PeThis council is very wise in attacking the 
problem of community improvement at its 
source. Unless it is attacked there and 
solved there, as Mr. Shanks and Mr. Beck 
have so well brought out, we had better not 
be too optimistic in hoping that the prob- 
lem will be solved correctly or in time. 

Fortunately much work on community im- 
provement has already been done. There 
is no one in this audience who has a more 
profound respect and admiration than I 
have for those who have contributed so 
much to some of the fine plans for commu- 
nity improvement that we have in many 
c ymmunities throughout the Nation. It is 
good to know that we may draw on their 
rich talents because there is much addi- 
tional work that remains to be done. 

One cannot travel up and down and across 
this land without seeing community after 
community that has done little if anything 
along the lines of community improvement. 
Unless we have improvement on a national 
scale—unless we can interlink our commu- 
nities in a broad program of improvement, 
we are not going to make the national prog- 
ress which is imperative. 

The work of community planning and 
improvement must be better coordinated to 
give it greater acceptance, strength, and ac- 
tion, There is need for the organization of 
local councils or reorganization of existing 
community units for improvement. Under 
their guidance activities can be better co- 
ordinated and can achieve better acceptance 
on the part of those whom they are designed 
to help. 

We need to develop certain avenues of ap- 
proach, certain pegs on which to hang pro- 
grams of community improvement in order 
to speed their development and in order to 
hasten their acceptance by our citizens if 
the programs are to be successful. May I 
suggest three pegs on which to start: One, 
the protective phase; two, the social phase; 
and, third, the economic phase. I do not 
believe that community improvement can 
succeed without these three phases being 
taken fully into consideration. 

First let us discuss briefly the protective 
phase. I mean such forces as the police 
force, the fire force, the public utilities, 
etc.—those protective forces that protect our 
home, our community and our country. 

We have just recently organized a new 
Civilian Defense Commission, It reminds 
me that I had the great privilege and op- 
portunity to be appointed to the first Na- 
tional Civilian Defense Commission in the 
summer of 1941, 6 months before Pearl Har- 
bor. Our task was to arouse community 
interest in civilian defense and prepare for it 
in the event of war. 

Two great shocks came to me. One was the 
wholly inadequa'e protection available in the 
average commutity in America, but more 
than that, the very rude shock caused by the 
absolute lack of interest in that most im- 
portant aspect of our life. May I give as an 
illustration the city of St. Louis. If we had 
had five big fires simultaneously, our city 
might well have been destroyed. God was 
kind to our city because we didn’t have five 
big fires at one time. Because of that situa- 
tion and others similar to it in other com- 
munities, one of the first things that the late 
Mayor LaGuardia, who was the first Director 
of the National Civilian Defense Council, did 
was to demand of Congress and the President 
that we immediately have more adequate 
funds to take care of ordinary protection of 


this, as I learned when it devolved upon me 
to close up Civilian Defense after the war 
and dispose of some $28,000,000 worth of 
equipment that had remained after hostili- 
ties ceased. I am happy to tell you that we 
had no problem at all in readily disposing of 
the protective equipment that remained. 
Communities bought the equipment because 
they realized that they must be protected 
against all emergencies whether from a mili- 
tary standpoint or other contingencies. 

Now we have another National Civilian De- 
fense Commission set up endeavoring to or- 
ganize our communities so that they will be 
ready for any emergency of any kind. Like 
Mr. Shanks, I believe that this council is 
one of the most important being developed 
in the Nation today. I believe that without 
local councils for community improvement, 
the civilian-defense program is going to have 
a difficult time to succeed. After all, it is not 
military preparation alone we're talking 
about. We do not have enough military 
people to provide protective forces and other 
needs throughout our country and still fight 
whatever battles they may be called upon to 
enter in the future. We need an aroused ci- 
vilian citizenship to help take care of all 
needed requirements. 

It was very difficult at first to set up the 
final civilian defense committee in my own 
city and elsewhere in the country, but later 
when we had 125,000 people enrolled we knew 
that we had an adequate human force to 
protect our city against all emergencies. One 
of the great regrets that I have is that that 
force has dissipated, that it has broken up, 
and members are no longer interested in the 
adequate protective forces of which I speak. 
I hope that we can rearouse them and re- 
organize them into a virile, aggressive force, 
because if we overlook the protective aspects 
of community improvement we may well 
vitiate many other aspects that are just 
as important. 

Secondly, the social phase of community 
improvement is another peg upon which we 
may hang much important planning and 
improvement. I have reference to such forces 
as the educational forces, recreational forces, 
better homes, beautification and physical 
improvement of the community, and reli- 
gious forces. Many of the social problems 
that we have today—and, friends, they’re 
growing—are due to a lack of community 
improvement when you analyze them and 
carry them right down to the final point. 

Inroads by communism, disrupting labor 
disputes, juvenile delinquency—none of 
those things thrive where you have active 
and intensified community improvement 
supported by your citizens. If we hope to 
build better citizens in the future, then we 
must sow the seeds upon which that citi- 
zenship can thrive. I have no great fear 
of the spread of communism in the average 
community in America, but I do have fear 
of that slow moral deterioration in the 
average community when it passes the buck 
to someone else and refuses to do that which 
is the task of honorable citizens to accom- 
plish. 

These evil trends of a social nature, lack 
of education, lack of recreation, juvenile de- 
linquency, lack of religious activity in a 
town, generally come from a lack of facilities 
in which these forces can grow and thrive. 
Is there anything more important in this 
Nation today, aside from protecting our 
homes and our families against all emer- 
gencies, than to protect our generation and 
those to come against negative social trends 
which may become increasingly evil? 

This council has a tremendous responsi- 
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But you cannot do it in a slum environ- 
ment. You cannot do it where your words 
are idle and unsupported by the things into 
which you would like to develop boys. 

The hearts and souls of the American kids 
are basically right and sound, yet we see 
juvenile delinquency on the increase. We 
are spending millions of dollars to try to cor- 
rect it. Do away with the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and interest ourselves in cor- 
recting the problem before it becomes criti- 
cal. Let us be more interested in seeing that 
the problem doesn’t arise in the first place. 
That is the duty and the responsibility of 
your local council for community improve- 
ment as well as the national council. Let 
us solve these problems at their source lest 
they become pyramided and become too 
costly and too difficult to solve after they 
have developed. 

Finally, another peg on which we can hang 
our community-improvement program is the 
economic one. The expansion of our areas 
industrially is important. It means bring- 
ing in new industries and expanding com- 
mercial activity. This means an increased 
source of employment, and an increased 
source of producing the higher incomes that 
produce the higher standards of living, at 
the same time helping to produce better 
relations between labor and management. 

As one who has spent his entire lifetime 
in the selling end of business, I, for one, do 
not like to go into cities where economic 
opportunities do not exist—where incomes 
are low. I know that I can only sell when 
there is money to pay for items I may have 
for sale. 

When you have income on the increase due 
to increased production, due to expansion of 
opportunity, then you have a thriving com- 
munity in which evil social forces can gain 
little foothold, and we can’t go on demanding 
higher and higher incomes for less and less 
production. It simply isn’t done that way. 
We can’t go on raiding the Federal Treasury 
and adopting the slogan that is, unfortu. 
nately, popular in many quarters today— 
“more money for less work.” There's only 
one way we can raise our incomes, and that 
is by increasing our productivity, not only as 
individuals but also collectively in the areas 
from which we come. 

It is high time that America realizes this 
and it is high time that we are implementing 
this fact. We have a tremendous opportunity 
to do this on a local level. It cannot be done 
on a national level alone, for, if it is done 
there, then I think we shall see two forces 
implemented. We shall be controlled locally 
and we shall be deprived of the fullest fruit 
of our activity because we will have shunted 
to others the responsibility that is ours. 

Let us proceed with this program of com- 
munity improvement along protective lines, 
along social lines, and along economic lines. 
Many fine plans exist already—many more 
will have to be developed. With the proper 
and complete development of these plans, we 
face our biggest problem of all. Suppose we 
have the plans all made and there is little 
opportunity to improve them. We have the 
package ready to sell and it has to be sold 
properly to those for whom it is designated. 
There we face the biggest problem of all, and 
that is how to get action of the right kind 
on our plans. 

We must get our forces coordinated so that 
we will avoid duplication and have greater 
strength and with it greater clarity to sell the 
program to the people and secure their ac- 
ceptance and action on it. It is much more 
difficult to secure the acceptance of people 


: 
ig our homes and our communities. 

. Now, when I speak of emergencies, I do not 
Speak solely of the emergencies of war. There 
are other emergencies that arise for which 
a we must be prepared with adequate facilities 
ie in our areas if we are to protect our homes 
and our families. Many communities realize 
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bility and a tremendous opportunity in this 
field of social improvement. I have had the 


when you have a confused and complex pro- 
gram, many segments of which are not tied 
pleasure of doing a great deal of work with together. It is an impossible job of selling 
boys. I have not found very many (unless in many cases, and so our package—our 
they were organically delinquent, and then plans—must fit the people themselves. They 
they became medical cases) that you could must be acceptable to those whom we ask to 
not generally build into wonderful citizens. accept them. 
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We can sit in Washington and plan; we 
can sit in New York or any other big center 
and plan for others, but as a St. Louisian, I 
want St. Louis people to make the play for my 
town. I don’t want Washington to do it— 
I don’t want New York or any other area 
to do it. I merely want that supreme court 
of helping—the National Council—available 
to counsel with us as we need their help. 
Eut the responsibility of my home town is 
that of the people themselves, because they 
know their area best, and those outside of 
it do not know it as we who live and have 
our homes and our families in it. 

That is why we are laying stress in this 
conference on the local council, and on 
plans that fit the people locally, and on 
plans that fit the community locally. They 
must be right in order to be acceptable to 
these who are asked to accept them. We 
must then do the best job of selling that 
we have ever done in our lives, because it 
is not going to be easy to get the average 
citizen to accept our plan, and work with us 
on its development, regardless of how good 
it is. 

Let me give you an illustration of a big 
city. It had an ambitious program, designed 
to be put over by 1951. It was needed in 
that area. It was perhaps the boldest under- 
taking that area had ever contemplated, and 
for months upon end leaders of that com- 
munity got together and developed their 
program. I’m sorry to say it died aborning 
because the people refused to accept it, and 
they refused to accept it because they didn’t 
know very much about it. Those who created 
the plan were unable to make clear to those 
who were expected to accept it that their 
support was needed. 

Let us not overlook two very important 
factors: We must have our master planners 
and outstanding planning talents to create 
the plan, but we must likewise bring in that 
other talent needed that can sell in order to 
secure the acceptance and action of the peo- 
ple on it. Finally, we get right down to our 
third peg upon which to hang our efforts of 
action—to the most important one of all— 
and that is to line up the men, women, and 
children to help put the program over. We 
must have the right number of people and 
the right kind of-people—not too many; not 
too few. 

Some areas—again, if I may use the illus- 
tration of Civilian Defense back in the sum- 
mer of 1941—lined up far too many people, 
with the result that they did not have 
enough todo. They quickly lost interest and 
faded out of the picture. Many areas did not 
line up enough people, and the big Job could 
not be done. So the right number of people 
and the right kind of people to line up in 
o-der to help put your program over is very 
important. : 

Aptitude for the various aspects of com- 
munity improvement is particularly impor- 
tant. Be sure that people are put at the right 
tasks. In every community there are hun- 
dreds; and in the bigger ones, thousands; and 
in the still bigger ones there are millions of 
people ready to work heart and soul on pro- 
grams of community improvement if they 
know what is being undertaken and what is 
expected of them. If you can convince them 
that it is for their good, and if you can give 
them a job to do that fits their talents, they 
will help tremendously. They want to be- 
long to something constructive and worth 
while and help to put it over and make it 
successful. F 

Just look around your community and 
you'll find many good boys and girls, many 
fine men and women who have time on their 
hands, only too eager to help you in your 
program; but they’ve got to be sold on what 
you're trying to do. They’ve got to be prop- 
erly selected. You've got to give them a task 
that fits their talents. You will be amazed, 
as we were in Civilian Defense, to find that 


you have right in your own community a tre- 
mendous power of men and women who can 
and will contribute a tremendous lot in their 
own individual way to help you make your 
program successful, 

With the right plans, along protective 
lines—along social lines—along economic 
lines; with the right methods of promotion, 
of finance, of selling and advertising of your 
plans; with the right number and kind of 
people organized into a well-coordinated and 
powerful local council, a new, vital, and 
powerful force can be built that can only 
result in tremendous forward advances in 
community improvement. 

We can have stronger and better indi- 
vidual citizens, stronger and better com- 
munities, more powerful in all the ways of 
life—physical, mental, social, and spiritual; 
we can have a stronger and more powerful 
Nation that will ever remain a beacon light 
of hope to free men the world over. Finally, 
we shall build together a stronger and better 
world in which free men can live and give 
fullest expression to their individual and 
God-given talents and constantly evolve into 
a better way of life. 

We can only do it by starting at the grass 
roots, starting with the individual, building 
up through the community, and then merg- 
ing the community endeavor into a State, 
then a national one, and through our con- 
tinued outstanding contribution as a 
Nation, help make the world a better place 
in which to live. 





John Bankhead 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday. April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. JOHN BANKHEAD, late a Senator from 
the State of Alabama 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the name 
of JOHN BANKHEAD will forever be en- 
graved in the hearts of American farm- 
ers. No man ever took to himself the 
problems of our farm people more than 
did JoHN BANKHEAD. 

He particularly was interested in the 
farm tenant and share cropper, those 
farmers who were too poor to own farms 
and homes of their own, and the legisla- 
tion in their behalf which bears his name 
has provided a long step forward in 
bringing to them independence and 
happiness. 

When I first came to the Senate, Sen- 
ator BANKHEAD was one of the first men 
I became acquainted with. He showed 
a kindly interest in me as a newcomer, 
and from the time I became a member 
of the Agriculture Committee until he 
died he was always helpful and consid- 
erate in my behalf. The fact that we 
belonged to opposite political parties 
made no difference, for he could not have 
been more kindly to me had I belonged 
to his own party. 

His overwhelming thoughts were in 
the interest of the American farm people, 
and in the passing of Senator JouHn H. 
BANKHEAD American farmers lost one of 
their best friends. 
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Warning From a Great Farm Journal on 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp a 
very timely and discerning editorial from 
the June 19, 1948, issue of the Prairie 
Farmer, on the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WARNING 


Did Republicans in Congress tip their hand 
on future intentions by their refusal to come 
through on a clean-cut extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements? If so, people of 
the Midwest need to do some plain talking to 
their representatives in Washington before 
next fall’s election. 

After the First World War Republicans re- 
turning to power passed the outrageous 
Smoot-Hawley tariff which helped set the 
stage for the great depression of the thirties. 
The road back from this economic isolation 
has been a long one, but slowly people, espe- 
cially farm people, are beginning to realize 
that we cannot build a wall against the world 
we live in. 

Isolation has been a dead duck since our 
experiment with it back in the twenties. 
There is no safety in burying our head in the 
sand and pretending that we have no re- 
sponsibility for the rest of the world. There 
is no lasting prosperity in burying our talents 
in the sand, keeping them out o7 the normal 
trade channels. Trade is after all the free 
flow of goods from where they are in surplus 
to where they are most needed. The faster 
and freer the flow the more everyone will 
have of what he needs. 

As this country grows older we need world 
trade more rather than less. As our own 
store of natural resources goes down hill we 
need to exchange our skills and efficiency for 
more raw materials and save our own. 

Successful world trade means buying and 
selling in appproximately equal amounts, not 
trying to get by with selling only, or giving 
other countries the money with which to buy 
our stuff. 

In recent years farm organizations have 
backed the idea of a growing and healthy 
foreign trade. Farm people in general are 
accepting this view. If a Congressman can't 
grow up to the idea, he should be retired. 





Work Restrictions Are Being Relaxed in 
Building Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 
Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under . 


leave granted me by the House I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
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orp an article which appeared in the 

New York Times, Sunday, May 9, 1948, 

entitled “Work Restrictions Are Being 

Relaxed in Building Unions.” 

In this article the Construction Indus- 
try Information Committee confirms the 
improvement that has been brought 
about in home construction. Increased 
productivity in the entire building in- 
dustry was one of the principal objectives 
of the Joint Committee on Housing. 
Shortly after organizing, our committee 
invited both labor and industry to ap- 
point cooperating groups. The effect of 
such cooperation is seen in the fact that 
25 percent more new homes were started 
in the first 4 months of this year than in 
the similar period last year and 28 per- 
cent in the first 5 months of this year. 
The building trades labor committee with 
which we are cooperating is headed by 
Richard J. Gray, president of the build- 
ing trades department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I feel that a great deal 
of the improvement in the rate of home 
building is due to the helpful spirit shown 
by organized labor. 

WorK RESTRICTIONS ARE BEING RELAXED IN 
BUILDING UNIONS—INDUSTRY HEADS CITE 
PROGRESS IN HANDLING PROBLEMS OF JURIS- 
pICTIONAL NATURE—POWER TOOLS ACCEPTED— 
New Devices HeLp To INCREASE PRODUC- 
TIVITY—MorE WORKERS IN APPRENTICE 
TRAINING 
Important steps to increase productivity 

in the building industry by bringing labor 
practices in closer accord with modern build- 
ing techniques recently have been taken by 
labor organizations, according to a study by 
economists of the Construction Industry In- 
formation Committee. 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported yesterday that reduction in 
the number of jurisdictional strikes should 
result in a more efficient handling of new 
methods in construction and reduce the 
number of work stoppages. This improve- 
ment should tend to increase the produc- 
tivity of labor and reduce the cost of build- 
ing, he pointed out. 

Many international unions have moved to 
eliminate ingrained industrial practices that 
have retarded technical progress, restric- 
tions on the numbers of apprentices have 
been greatly relaxed, and cooperative ma- 
chinery has been set up to settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes, Mr. Baker said. 


TO USE MODERN DEVICES 


Noting changes that have been made, he 
cited the fact that the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers had stated its 
approval of the use of power tools and labor- 
saving devices. The carpenters’ union now 
imposes no restrictions on the use of power 
tools by its members, provided they are used 
under conditions safeguarding the worker. 

The plumbers’ and pipefitters’ union has 
emphasized its consent to the cutting and 
threading of pipe by its members at the con- 
tractor’s shop and to their use of power tools 
for cutting and threading pipe of any size. 

The International Brotherhood of Painters 
permits the use of spray guns where ade- 
quate provision is made for protecting the 
health of workers, and has removed objec- 
tions to the installation of window sashes 
Which have been glazed in the factory, Mr. 
Baker added. 

He pointed out that labor unions in al- 
most all crafts are cooperating with manage- 
ment in increasing the number of appren- 
tices and in providing for their training, with 
the result that the number of trainees in the 
building trades now is three times greater 
than it was 2 years ago. About 115,000 ap- 


prentices now are in training, he said, and 
efforts to expand the program are continuing. 

The survey cited the announcement that 
the head of the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers International Union had urged all 
local unions to permit as many new appren- 
tices as are needed to meet future building 
demands. 


MORE WORKERS IN TRAINING 


“The results of the epprentice program,” 
Mr, Baker declared, “will be a larger and bet- 
ter trained labor force than was available in 
former years and a labor force which is more 
productive because of a lower average age.” 

Recent developments, the committee re- 
ported, should reduce costly delays in con- 
struction arising from disputes between var- 
ious unions as to which should handle vari- 
ous parts of a building job. 

A new plan devised by the building and 
construction trades department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the employer 
associations for settling these jurisdictional 
disputes promises to be acceptable both to 
management and labor and to have an effec- 
tiveness never achieved in earlier attempts to 
solve the problem, the report explained. 

A basic attack on the causes of jurisdic- 
tional disputes has been made in the pipe 
trades where a combination of the crafts of 
plumbers and steamfitters has been under- 
taken by the international union, and in 
some localities is already in effect. 





Inflation and Tax Reduction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me on June 18 to extend my 
remarks, I wish again to direct attention 
to the letter from E. W. Axe relative to 
inflation and tax reduction which ap- 
pears on page A3204 of the Recorp. 

On receipt of this letter I inquired of 
Mr. Axe whether he would advocate 
further reduction of taxes even if it 
meant unbalancing the budget, and 
whether he thought we should attempt 
to make any payments on the principal 
of the national debt. Mr. Axe replied 
to my inquiries under date of June 15 in 
a letter which certainly makes provoca- 
tive reading for any Member of Con- 
gress. Whether or not we agree with 
the views expressed, the handling of our 
debt is certainly a major problem for the 
statesmanship of the next generation. 
We have only begun to reckon with the 
economic trifling of the New Deal. 

I append the text of this letter to these 
remarks: 

' E. W. Axe & Co., INc., 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1948. 
Hon. Rosert HALge, 
Member of Congress, 
Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hace: I must apologize for my 
delay in replying to the questions contained 
in your letter of May 15. Questions con- 
cerning taxation bring up so many different 
ideas that it is difficult to write a short letter 
concerning them. 

Your first question was “Would you ad- 
vocate further reduction of taxes even if 
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by so doing we cannot balance the budget?” 
I should certainly advocate further reduce 
tion in taxes even if that meant an unbal- 
anced budget. It seems to me that the pres- 
ent level of taxes, together with the mass 
of bureaucratic regulations which are such 
an impediment to any type of activity con- 
nected with the production of goods and 
services are the main part of the problem and 
whether the debt is fifty billions higher or 
fifty billions lower is relatively much less 
important. This, of course, answers your 
second question also. 

Bad as inflation is, it seems to me that in 
the long run there can be no choice be- 
tween a lower value for the dollar on the 
one hand and state ownership of business 
on the other. A substantially higher price 
level would, of course, constitute a tax on 
the possessors of fixed income and on many 
other people as well. (I have no doubt 
that I would be much better off myself on 
a lower price level than on the high.) But 
the system of money, credit, prices, and 
profits can function at any price level, while 
it cannot function if taxes continue at such 
a high level. It would seem to me therefore 
that a moderate amount of inflation is much 
the lesser of the two evils. 

To take this position is of course to 
abandon the idea of hard money, at least at 
the present level of the dollar. But it would 
seem to me better to abandon hard money for 
a time and to save the rest of the system 
than to let the whole system go—when hard 
money will not be any good either. Fur- 
thermore, if we continue to move in the di- 
rection of state control of business it is 
highly probable that the dollar will sooner 
or later be debased greatly and perhaps 
finally destroyed. The time to have thought 
about hard money was in 1933. Since that 
time we have had what is in effect an in- 
convertible paper currency, so we cannot at 
this late date say too much about the in- 
tegrity of the currency. 

It has seemed to me that any discussion 
of balancing the budget has in the past 
several years been confused by concentrating 
attention on the items that are hardest to 
reduce—so as to distract attention from 
those that could be cut. Even though ex- 
penditures are cut only a few billion dollars 
it would be a step in the right direction. In 
any plan the points of attack should be the 
soft spots and not the difficult ones. Un- 
deniably there exists a tremendous amount 
of waste. fany of the things that the 
Government Bureaus do are useless and 
should be eliminated. For example I have 
always found the work of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics very useful. In 
the last 10 or 20 years they have made their 
reports appreciably more elaborate, but the 
additional material which they compile and 
publish is largely useless and in fact makes 
it more difficult to use what is of value. If 
the Bureau would return to what it was pub- 
lishing in 1928, it would be at least as use- 
ful to me and the material would be more 
convenient than it is today. Yet I imagine 
that the Bureau’s expenditures are many 
times what they were in 1928. There un- 
doubtedly is a lot of publicity material and 
propaganda and also a tremendous amount 
of sheer nonsense that could be eliminated 
to the advantage of everybody with the pos- 
Sible exception of the Government employ- 
ees who would be discharged and would have 
to seek a more honest way of making a living. 

I have often wondered whether the quick- 
est way of setting things on the right course 
would not be the drastic one of devaluing 
the dollar considerably, paying off part of 
the public debt with the gold, and simul- 
taneously returning to the gold standard. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. W. AXE, 
President, E. W. Are & Co., Inc, 
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Soybeans and the Oleomargarine Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
editorial from the June 1948 issue of the 
Soybean Digest. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STOOD UP TO BE COUNTED 

In a legislative activity such as the marga- 
rine repeal battle there are always men who 
come to the foreground because of their fore- 
sight, their zeal, their willingness to as- 
sume responsibility for leadership. This 
battle was no exception. 

From the Midwest area, where soybeans 
reign as the second largest cash grain crop, 
two men have distinguished themselves as 
true friends of the soybean producer. In the 
House of Representatives the amendment to 
place the Rivers bill on a domestic fats basis 
was introduced by Congressman RaLPH Har- 
vey, of Indiana. A newcomer to the Halls 
of Congress, Congressman HaRveEy is a farm- 
er, maintains a dairy herd, and grows soy- 
beans. He has been close enough to agricul- 
ture during recent years to know the true 
situation, and to recognize trends. He was 
not led blindly by dairy interests, but chose 
to make his own decisions. He is a man to 
watch during coming sessions. 

In the Senate Scort Lucas, of Illinois, dis- 
tinguished himself as a true friend of the 
soybean producer. A member of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, Lucas consistently 
championed the cause of the grower of soy- 
beans who needs the margarine market on a 
tax-free basis. He was the one man from 
the Midwest territory who had the courage 
of his convictions and was willing to stand 
up and be counted for what he knew was 
right. He, too, is to be commended. 

The soybean producers of the Midwest area 
will not forget these two men. 





Arthur Capper, of Kansas—Harlan 
Bushfield, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘day, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on Senator ARTHUR 
Capper, of Kansas, and Senator HARLAN 
BusuHFIErD, of South Dakota, who are 
retiring from the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

Mr. President, when the new Congress con- 
venes next January two valuable and highly 
respected members of the Committee on 
Agriculture will not be with us. I refer to 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, and Sena- 





tor Harlan BusHFIELD, of South Dakota. 
Both Senators CaPrer and BUSHFIELD have 
announced that they are not candidates for 
reelection. 

I cannot let this session close without pay- 
ing a well deserved tribute to both these men. 

Senator CAPPER came to the Senate in 1918 
and has been a highly influential Member of 
this body ever since. His work in behalf of 
farm cooperatives and other legislation which 
tends to make farm life more attractive has 
been outstanding. That this work has been 
appreciated is shown by the fact that the 
great agricultural State of Kansas has elected 
him to this body five times in succession. 

In January 1947 be became chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. It has 
been a pleasure to serve under him in that 
capacity during the 2 years he has been chair- 
man. His efforts as usual have been toward 
making farm family life in America better. 
He has been a lifelong friend of farm people, 
and I know that farmers everywhere ap- 
preciate the work of this great agricultural 
statesman, and the debt which they owe 
to him. 

Senator HARLAN BUSHFIELD became a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 6 years 
ago. During this period he has been a dili- 
gent and earnest worker on agricultural 
problems. A year ago he made one of the 
great speeches of recent years in behalf of 
American agriculture. Last year he was 
named a member of the subcommittee to 
study the trends and needs of American 
agriculture and to develop a long-range pro- 
gram. This work has finally culminated in 
the passage of a bill providing long-range 
farm price support, a badly needed piece of 
legislation. Senator BUSHFIELD has shown 
great interest in this legislation and has 
given it his wholehearted support. 

It is pleasing to me that this legislation 
has been adopted by the Congress while he 
is still a Member of this body. 

We shall miss the able and genial Senator 
from South Dakota very much, but the 
creditable record on farm legislation which 
he has established will remain as a perma- 
nent monument to his efforts. 

I know that I speak the sentiments of all 
the members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture when I state that we shall miss the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator from 
South Dakota very greatly, and our best 
wishes and appreciation go with them as they 
leave their work in this body. 





The Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to take this opportunity to say 
very candidly and honestly that I am 
disappointed at the inability of the 
House and the Senate to agree on a com- 
prehensive housing program. Let me 
further add that I consider it necessary 
and proper for the Congress to return to 
Washington immediately following the 
party conventions in order to tackle this 
important problem once again. It is my 
considered opinion that a proper housing 
program must be initiated immediately. 

In order that the record may be com- 
pletely clear, let me review certain facts 
with you. 

On July 24, 1947, I supported House 
Concurrent Resolution 104, creating a 
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Joint Committee on Housing, with In- 
structions to conduct a thorough study 
and investigation of the entire field of 
housing. 

This committee, composed of seven 
Members of the House and seven Mem- 
bers of the Senate, conducted open hear- 
ings in nearly all the principal cities of 
the United States. On March 15, 1948, 
the Honorable RaLPH GaMBLE, Republi- 
can Congressman from the Twenty- 
eighth District of New York, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Housing, sub- 
mitted to the Congress a final majority 
report. This report is a matter of rec- 
ord. It contains certain conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Having studied this report in detail; 
having studied its recommendations with 


' particular reference to slum clearance 


and public housing; having observed 
from personal observation and study the 
critical housing shortage in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor 
to represent; I signed on April 1, 1948, 
discharge petition No. 6. 

By doing so, I hoped to use this means 
to bring out on the floor of the House for 
debate the much-discussed Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill, with its public housing, 
slum clearance, urban redevelopment and 
rural housing provisions. It was my 
opinion at that time—and still is for that 
matter—that the matter under discus- 
sion was too important a one to be locked 
up in committee. 

I must say in all honesty that I did 
not then—and I do not now—approve of 
all of the provisions of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill as it is presently written. 
I was prepared to support an amend- 
ment to that bill providing for the 
greater sharing of the financial respon- 
sibility of public housing and slum clear- 
ance by the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. It was my hope that this 
sharing of responsibility—that this 
bringing of responsibility more directly 
to the people in the community—would 
do much to eliminate the graft so ever 
present in so many federally sponsored 
projects. 

Parliamentary procedures, unfortu- 
nately, were used to prevent this bill from 
being brought out on the floor for open 
debate and for a final vote. Instead, a 
substitute bill—the Wolcott bill, H. R. 
6959—which contained aids and incen- 
tives to private builders, was presented. 

On June 18, 1948, I voted in favor of 
the Wolcott bill. Many of its provisions 
met with my approval. However, I 
must register at this time the fact that 
I did not approve of the provision in this 
bill for disposing of so-called Govern- 
ment-owned permanent war housing. 
The very critical situation in New Lon- 
don, Conn., at College Heights, as re- 
gards this matter, convinced me that a 
more flexible disposition clause would be 
desirable. However, rather than risk 
having no housing bill, I did support 
H. R. 6959. This measure passed the 
House by a vote of 318 to 99. 

Unfortunately, the House and the 
Senate were unable to agree on either 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill or the 
Wolcott bill. They did agree on a com- 
promise measure which authorizes the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
provide a secondary market for GI 
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home-loan mortgages up to the amount 
of $840,000,000 and to permit banks to 
sell up to 25 percent of their GI mort- 
gages to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

This compromise measure is fine as 
far as it goes. It provides definite and 
very real help to the veteran. It is my 
firm conviction, however, that we must 
do more than just this if we are to meet 
properly our responsibility to the people 
as regards the question of housing. 

Let me again go on record as favoring 
the convening of Congress as soon as 
possible in order to initiate proinptiy a 
proper housing program. 





Local Public Health Units, a Vital Need— 
Review of Public Health Activities of 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable that H. R. 5644, to assist the 
States in the development of local public- 
health units could not be enacted during 
this session of Congress. The subcom- 
mittee, of which I was a member, re- 
ported it to the full committee, and the 
full committee reported it to the House. 
I am sorry it is not on the legislative 
program for passage now. This bill was 
inspired by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, one of the great- 
est organizations for unselfish service 
to the childhood of this ccuntry. The 
purpose of the bill is through Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States to provide 
basic public-health service all over the 
country. The ultimate result would be 
a full-time local health unit in every 
county in the United States. Testimony 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce revealed that only 
about 10,000,000 Americans are now 
living in communities that have well- 
equipped full-time health units; that 
40,000,000 other people have practi- 
cally no public-health service avilable, 
and that the remaining 90,000,000 citi- 
zens have the benefit of very inade- 
quate public-health service. While 
much progress has been made in the 
prevention of disease and life expectancy 
has greatly increased since the turn of 
the century, much remains undone that 
ought to be done in the field of public- 
health service. 

These local health units would not 
undertake to cure the sick or to take the 
place of the physician, but they would 
perform important service in the pre- 
vention of disease, and in doing the things 
for the public that properly belong in 
the field of public-health service. They 
would gather information that would 
help the physicians in determining the 
general health needs of the county. In 
the field of communicable diseases and 
their prevention, the health center is 
practically a necessity. Its public-rela- 
lions activities in informing the general 


public about health needs and conduct- 
ing local clinics in cooperation with the 
schools is of incalculable public benefit. 
This program has the approval of the 
spokesman for the American Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. games R. Miller, who filed 
an informative statement before the 
committee. It was also endorsed by Dr. 
Chester D. Swope, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Osteopathic 
Association. The bill was drafted so as 
to operate according to the generally 
accepted system of Federal aid for pub- 
lic-health purposes so that it would be 
administered according to a State plan 
and the money would be spent at the 
local level. Such local needs as super- 
vising food establishments, assuring a 
pure water supply, bringing technical 
knowledge to the problems of Sanitation 
and health, vaccination and quarantine 
enforcement, would be well taken care 
of under this plan. Localities that have 
enjoyed the benefits of full-time local 
health units, staffed by competent per- 
sonnel and equipped for useful health 
work, have recognized the importance of 
the public-health units and have con- 
tributed local funds for public-health 
purposes. It is shocking to learn how 
many counties in the United States have 
either no public-health service or are 
very inadequately equipped to deal with 
such problems. 

The experience of the recent World 
War, when hundreds of thousands of 
young men were rejected because of 
physical disqualification, was an impres- 
sive object lesson of the seriousness of 
this problem. Every citizen of the coun- 
try ouglit to have such service available 
in the locality of his residence. We have 
a great shortage of physicians. Many 
counties in the United States are with- 
out a doctor. Not only would these local 
public-health units be of inestimable 
benefit to such communities, but they 
would also be of great help to doctors in 
the practice of their profession. The 
enactment of this bill would be ve: y help- 
ful in the prevention of illness and the 
improvement of the health of the people. 
It would not take the place of medical 
care, but would be a source of help to 
every doctor in every rural county in 
America. It is my earnest hope that 
when the next Congress convenes in Jan- 
uary, this bill, sponsored originally by 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and supported generally by members of 
the medical profession and all who are 
conversant with public-health needs, will 
be near the top of the list for considera- 
tion and passage. Such outstanding 
Kentuckians as Dr. P. E. Blackerby, State 
health commissioner, and Dr. C. C. 
Howard, of Glasgow, have written to me 
strong endorsements of this measure. 

The enactment of this bill would be 
another step in the great public-health 
program that has been undertaken by 
the Congress during recent years. Since 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which has jurisdiction of all legislation 
pertaining to public health, we have re- 
ported and sponsored to passage a num- 
ber of important health measures. One 
of the most constructive was enacted 
during the closing days of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and became a law 
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August 13, 1946. It is the Hospital Con- 
struction Act providing for Federal aid in 
the establishment of hospitals in com- 
munities throughout the land in which 
there is a crying need for hospital facili- 
ties. I took an active interest in the con- 
sideration and enactment of this law, as 
I have in ail other public-health meas- 
ures that have come before my com- 
mittee, and it has been gratifying to ob- 
serve in the brief period of 2 years how 
many local communities have found in- 
centive in the law we passed to raise 
local funds for the construction of hos- 
pitals that are badly needed. On July 
28, 1846, when I was asked by the chair- 
man of the Public Health Subcommittee, 
at that time the gentleman from North 
Carolina |Mr. BULWINKLE], to close the 
debate in the House on the hospital bill, 
I said: 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Iowa is right in saying that the people 
in these small towns and rural communities 
are neighborly and generous, and are actu- 
ated by humanitarian impulses. But the fact 
remains that they are unable to provide these 
hospitals for themselves. As the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts said 40 percent of the more 
than 3,000 counties in the United States have 
no hospital facilities at all. We know that 
the scarcity of physicians is in almost direct 
ratio to the scarcity of hospital beds. For 
example, up to the time of the World War, 
when so many of our doctors answered the 
call to the colors and put on the uniform of 
the Army and the Navy, in communities hav- 
ing 4.6 hospital beds per 1,000 population, 
there was one doctor for every 600 people. In 
communities—and there are many of them— 
where there was less than one hospital bed 
per 1,000 population there was one doctor for 
every 1,850 people. 

Infant mortality, because of medical prog- 
ress and sanitary improvement, has been 
reduced in this country until there are about 
40 deaths to every 1,000 births, but in com- 
munities that do not have adequate hospitals 
the infant mortality rate is appalling. We 
must not permit this condition to continue 
anywhere in the United States. 

There are three kinds of hospitals: Pro- 
prietary, which are privately owned and 
operated for profit; public, which are sup- 
ported at public expense; and the voluntary, 
nonprofit hospitals, which include most of 
the hospitals operated by churches of vari- 
ous denominations, fraternal organizations, 
and local nonprofit hospital associations, in 
which classification probably the major por- 
tion of hospitals belong. This bill would 
grant aid to the public hospitals and to all 
of these nonprofit voluntary hospitals, the 
ones that serve most of our country. For 
rural communities unable to support a hos- 
pital this bill makes provision for grants-in- 
aid for the establishment of local health 
centers, Which would be of incalculable bene- 
fit to millions of our fellow citizens “far from 
the madding crowd's ignoble strife.” 


The old-fashioned country doctor, who 





visited alike the hovels of the poor and the 
mansions of the rich, ministered to all classes 
and conditions of society, and alleviated the 
pains of suiiering humanity, with or with- 


out hope oi remuneration, was more than a 
great personality. He was a great and be- 
loved American institution. Now, with rare 
exceptions, he has become a part of the his- 
tory and folklore of America, and is a tender 
memory of this generation of American peo- 
ple. Yes, Mr. Speaker, but the doctor of the 






future is going to practice his profession 
where he has laboratory and hospital fecili- 
ties, and <¢ ke the best of modern equip- 
ment and ll-trained nurses available f 


the treatment of his patients. 
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Many great hospitals have been endowed 
by the possessors of large personal fortunes, 
but our present and prospective economic 
system and tax structure indicate that there 
will be fewer such fortunes in the future 
than in the past. This measure would in- 
duce endowments, and would be an incen- 
tive to communities to wage subscription 
campaigns and issue bonds for 6624 percent 
of the hospital cost in order to make avail- 
able the 3314,-percent Federal grant. It is 
expressly and explicitly written in this bill 
that there shall be no Federal control when 
this grant is made to a local organization to 
build a hospital. That local hospital organ- 
ization will have control of that hospital and 
will operate it without Federal supervision 
or Federal dictation. It is provided that if 
within a period of 20 years the hospital 
should pass into the hands of an agency not 
authorized to accept this grant, such as a 
hospital company operating for profit, a ree 
fund would have to be made to the Govern- 
ment of the money that had been advanced 
for the construction of the hospital. 

In passing this bill we are answering the 
call of humanity. 

Years ago in France a referendum was held 
to determine which was the greatest name in 
French history. The people of France in 
that referendum did not select the name of 
one of the literary geniuses whose names 
illumine the pages of French literature. 
They did not go into the field of French 
statesmanship. They did not even select 
that renowned soldier “who born no king 
made monarchs draw his car,” whose stakes 
were empires, whose dice were human bones, 
the first Napoleon. Rather, by a majority of 
millions the people of the French Republic 
selected as the greatest name in the annals 
of France the name of the man of science, 
the man who labored through long hours, 
day and night, in the laboratories, evolving 
formulas, not to kill people but to save lives, 
the father of modern medicine, Louis Pas- 
teur. 

Mr. Speaker, let us find our just reward in 
serving humanity, in answering suffering 
humanity’s crying need. Let us pass this 
bill by the necessary two-thirds majority, to 
relieve suffering and save lives. 

The benefits of that law are already 
being realized in many counties in my 
own State of Kentucky, as they are in 
all sections of the United States. 


CANCER INSTITUTE 


Our committee conducted hearings, 
reported and passed the National Can- 
cer Institute Act of August 5, 1937. Can- 
cer, this insidious killer, has taken its 
toll of millions of lives through the cen- 
turies, and official statistics show that 
the death rate from cancer is actually 
increasing; has risen recently from 171,- 
000 in 1944 to 182,000 in 1946. Prog- 
ress has been made by the National Can- 
cer Institute of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, as it has been also 
by privately endowed foundations that 
have performed great service in cancer 
research, but cancer remains in second 
place among the causes of death today. 

Representatives of the National Ad- 
visory Cancer Council and other agen- 
cies that are working in this field and are 
trying to learn something about the 
causes and cure of this deadly disease 
have told us that research is badly 
needed and that we have annually as 
much money for cancer research as there 
are qualified experts to use that money 
properly and effectively. The Congress 


has made moderate appropriations for 
the National Cancer Institute, and pub- 
lic subscriptions to private institutions 
have been sufficient from year to year 


to carry on this work. We cannot expect 
very rapid progress, and cannot hope to 
blot out in a few years a disease that has 
been killing people for centuries. Medi- 
cal authorities tell us that nearly one- 
half of all cancers affect the internal 
organs, and that the victims in most 
such cases are near death before the 
symptoms are discovered. It is then too 
late to have much hope of cure. The 
National Cancer Institute has accom- 
plished much during the decade of its 
activities in this almost unexplored field. 
Private agencies, great foundations, 
capable physicians, and the United States 
Public Health Service, working together 
can continue to strive to learn more 
about this terrible scourge and to im- 
prove diagnostic methods which will re- 
sult in discovering cancerous conditions 
before it is too late to save lives, and when 
there is still a hope of permanent arrest 
or cure. 


INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


In 1946 we took up in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a 
bill to provide for research into psychi- 
atric disorders, and to aid in developing 
more effective methods of prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of mental and 
nervous diseases. Organized society has 
spent countless millions of dollars on its 
mentally ill people without much knowl- 
edge of the disease with which they have 
been afflicted through the ages. The 
various American States have established 
hospitals or asylums, as they have often 
been called, and have called people 
“crazy” and practically incarcerated 
them in those institutions with little, and 
sometimes with no knowledge of the dis- 
orders that needed treatment. There 
are comparatively few trained and quali- 
fied psychiatrists in the medical profes- 
sion. Even a majority of those generally 
referred to as psychiatrists are in reality 
little more than custodial physicians. 

I have long had hope that proper study 
by capable physicians with an aptitude 
for psychiatry would lead to greater 
knowledge of the causes of mental dis- 
orders, and their diagnosis and proper 
treatment. Having great hope for the 
success of this undertaking, I naturally 
took deep interest in the study and en- 
actment of this bill which became a law 
July 3,1946. Incidentally, I learned dur- 
ing the hearing that my own State of 
Kentucky, which was one of the first 
States in the Union to establish an in- 
stitution for the treatment of mental 
disorders, made the lowest per capita 
expenditure of any State in the Union 
for the treatment of its mentally ill citi- 
zens. The functions of this “National 
Mental Health Act” are research, investi- 
gation, experiment, and demonstration 
relating to the cause, diagnosis, and 
treatment of nervous disorders. The 
Federal Government affords assistance 
to research activities by other agencies, 
public and private, and aids in the train- 
ing of doctors through grants-in-aid to 
universities, hospitals, laboratories, and 
other agencies. There is a compara- 
tively small number of highly qualified 
psychiatrists in this country, but there is 
a vital need for many more. Through 
the operation of this law, the Federal 
Government will have a hand in training 
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others who will -be equipped to perform 
great service to humanity in the battle 
for the prevention, diagnosis, and cure 
of mental disorders. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


During the present Congress two very 
important bills in the interest of the pub- 
lic health were reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and have passed both Houses. One of 
those bills was sponsored by the dental 
profession of the United States for the 
improvement of the dental health of the 
people generally. The American Dental 
Association gave it united support. It 
provides for research, investigation, ex- 
periments, and studies into the cause, 
diagnosis, and methods of treatment of 
dental diseases. We learned that tooth 
decay afflicts approximately 90 percent 
of the children in this country by the 
time they enter school, and that by the 
time they finish high school, if they do, 
most of them have lost permanent teeth. 
From that time on through life pyor- 
rhea and kindred diseases afflict nearly 
all of the population of the United 
States. Malocclusion is found among 
people of all ages and the testimony be- 
fore our committee showed that 25 per- 
cent to 40 percent of the people suffer 
from that trouble. Frequently diseases 
of the teeth and gums, either cause or 
contribute to painful and deadly diseases. 

This new activity in the Public Health 
Service is expected to contribute greatly 
to research that will lead to prevention 
of much of these diseases that bring so 
much discomfort and suffering to the 
human race. Its work will be according 
to a similar pattern to that of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and the Mental 
Health Institute, and will conduct not 
only basic and applied research but also 
will make grants-in-aid to private and 
and public institutions that are striving 
for more knowledge and skill that will 
aid in the prevention and cure of disease 
that throughout the years has been gen- 
erally and casually accepted as one of 
the afflictions that flesh is heir to. 

NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


We had an interesting and informative 
hearing this year on heart disease. Heart 
disease is so common that it has been 
generally accepted as something that a 
large proportion of human beings must 
suffer. We were told at the hearing that 
one out of every three people now alive 
is destined to die of heart disease unless 
something is done to repel the con- 
stant attack of the No. 1 destroyer 
of the human race. Five hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand deaths in the 
United States were chargeable directly 
to heart disease in 1945. It is feared 
that diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system will exact an even higher toll as 
the average age of people increases, 
largely due to other advances which 
medical science and public-health meas- 
ures have made. The reason for that is 
that cardiovascular diseases, while kill- 
ing people of all ages except infants, con- 
centrate on killing people in the middle- 
and old-age groups. We had witnesses 
from the American Heart Association, the 
National Research Council, the American 
Medical Association, the College of Phy=- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
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versity, Dr. Leonard Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States, and many 
others qualified to speak, who urged im- 
pressively that we pass this bill to create 
the National Heart Institute in the Pub- 
lic Health Service. These witnesses em- 
phasized that the most necessary thing 
is research into causes, treatment, and 
methods of prevention. We learned that 
research facilities are pitifully inade- 
quate. There are less than 200 hospital 
eds in the United States that have been 
set aside for clinical research in heart 
and circulatory diseases. Only about 
°00 hospital beds in the United States 
are reserved for convalescent cardiac 
patients, and of these 344 are in New 
York State alone, all of the remainder be- 
ing in only 7 other States. Only 199 
physicians in the United States limit 
their practice to heart disease, and only 
439 others devote special study to car- 
diology. The hearing impressed upon us 
that there is a desperate need for trained 
doctors and technicians to engage in re- 
search and to use the knowledge thus 
gained in striving to solve the problem of 
heart-disease mortality. This institute 
will work along lines comparable to the 
functioning of the cancer, mental- 
health, and dental institutes. The Gov- 
ernment will use public and private 
agencies, and will provide research fel- 
lowships and training for those who give 
promise of performing great and much- 
needed service in this field in which re- 
search and knowledge are necessary, if 
we hope to stem the tide of death being 
caused annually by heart disease. 

In 1938 I served as chairman of a sub- 
committee that conducted a hearing on 
venereal diseases. The revelations of 
the prevalence of these diseases were 
shocking enough to stir any committee 
to action. We reported and secured en- 
actment of the Venereal Disease Control 
Act of 1938. Definite and splendid re- 
sults have been accomplished during the 
intervening decade. The death rate of 
syphilis has diminished from 16.2 to 9.3 
per 100,000 population. The decrease of 
the infant mortality rate from seventy- 
three hundredths to twenty-five hun- 
dredths during that period is, I believe, 
largely attributable to the venereal-dis- 
ease-control program. Attack on dis- 
eases that cause blindness, insanity, and 
death, diseases which have so weakened 
America’s human resources as to impair 
seriously the strength of our national 
defense. More recently this service has 
expanded and improved by the estab- 
lishment of rapid-treatment centers, 
jointly operated by State and Federal 
health authorities. State and _ local 
health departments throughout the land 
are matching Federal funds in the oper- 
ation of out-patient clinics. Tangible 
results have been accomplished. Prog- 
ress is being made every day in the con- 
quest of these diseases whose ravages 
have left an indelible mark on the hu- 
man race for centuries. 

I shall not go into much further dis- 
cussion of this work of the committee of 
which I long have been a member. I 
could recite the valiant efforts being 
made to control and eventually to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis. That also is a great 
program worthy of the support of Con- 
gress and the people we represent. The 
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authorities estimate that there are ap- 
proximately 500,000 cases of tuberculosis 
in the United States, only about half of 
which have been diagnosed, and that the 
annual death rate from that terrible 
plague is 50,000. The Public Health 
Service is undertaking to see that every 
adult in America is given X-ray exami- 
nation during the next 5 years. Six mil- 
lion are being X-rayed this year. Ex- 
perimentation with the BCG vaccine has 
practically established its efficacy as a 
preventive agent. This battle must be 
waged to completion. 

The whole public-health program is 
sound, worth while, and of indescribable 
benefit to society. By carrying on these 
activities in cooperation with the State 
and local governments, the United 
States is not only recognizing its obliga- 
tion to its citizens, from whom all its 
power is derived, but these laudable and 
keneficent Federal activities constitute 
the surest and most impregnable defense 
against the threatening advances of the 
undesirable ideology commonly called 
socialized medicine, which we in Amer- 
ica do not want. 





Overtime on Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
signed by William R. McComb, Admin- 
istrator, Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 17, 1948, on the sub- 
ject Overtime on Overtime. I also ask 
that there be printed with Mr. McComb’s 
letter the comments of the Washington 
Post which follow the letter. The letter 
was written in answer to an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of June 
14 which commented on a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court affecting the 
longshore industry. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OVERTIME ON OVERTIME 

Your June 14 editorial, Overtime on Over- 
time, has omitted reference to a most im- 
portant fact. The Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division in November 1940 issued 
an interpretative bulletin in which he said 
that extra compensation for hours worked 
outside the normal or regular working hours 
or for work on Sundays and holidays may be 
credited against the overtime pay required 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Later the 
same opinion was expressed regarding extra 
compensation for work on Saturdays. 

In its decision the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the Administrator’s opinion regarding 
extra compensation for Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays and for work outside of nor- 
mal or regular working hours; however, and 
this is a point I want to emphasize, employ- 
ers who relied upon the Administrator's 
opinion are protected by the Portal Act from 
liability for the past. 
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With respect to night work in the steve- 
doring industry, the Court ruled that these 
hours were not outside the normal or regu- 
lar working hours and that the higher rates 
were simply the regular rates for undesirable 
hours. A former Administrator told the 
stevedoring industry this same thing as long 
ago as 1943, and the industry elected to ig- 
nore his opinion. My predecessors and I 
have felt it to be our duty to give employers 
our best judgment regarding the require- 
ments of the act and to advise them to 
change practices which did not satisfy the 
statute. Opinions so expressed usually have 
been upheld by the courts. In this particu- 
lar instance the stevedoring industry cer- 
tainly had ample and timely warning. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
potential liabilities. Most of them are com- 
pletely fantastic. The Supreme Court com- 
mented on these estimates on page 6 of its 
decision and in footnote 7 pointed out “the 
basis for such figures does not appear.” Even 
the $43,000,000 mentioned in your editorial 
as the potential liability of one firm touches 
the realm of fantasy. 

This industry has the good faith defense 
available as to Saturdays, Sundays, and hol- 
idays; it possibly may be relieved of the 
dcuble damages liability by section 11 of the 
Portal Act; longshoremen frequently work 
for more than one employer in a single week 
without working more than 40 hours for any 
one of them; suits not already filed will be 
subject to a 2-year period of limitation. 
When all of these considerations are weighed 
in the final determination of the suits, I am 
confident the ultimate recovery will be only 
a small fraction of the vast amounts which 
have been mentioned. 

I agree completely that legislative action 
to define the regular rate of pay is needed. 
I have said so to the Congress in my last an- 
nual report and have testified to this effect 
before subcommittees of both the House and 
Senate within the past few months. 

WILLIAM R. McComs, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Pub- 
lic Contracts Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

WASHINGTON. 

The Washington Post was aware of these 
defenses to payment of damages but space 
did not permit of comment on this question 
at the time. Moreover, Mr. McComb's state- 
ment indicates that in case of the stevedor- 
ing industry damage claims may be quite 
large, for the industry hed been told by a 
former Administrator that, in his opinion, 
higher rates for night work were not outside 
reguiar working hours. Consequently the 
stevedoring industry and any other industry 
similarly advised having the same type of 
wage schedules will he deprived of the good- 
faith defense as regards night work. And 
the Administrator himself is by no means 
Sure that the stevedoring industry will es- 


cape double-damage liability under the 
Portal Act. Meantime, a west coast long- 
shoremen’s union is preparing to file an ad- 


ditional 2,600 suits for back pay on the basis 
of the Supreme Court decision. 





Outlook for GI Home Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
WOR NO! E E 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing talk by T. B. King, director, Loan 
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Guaranty Service, in connection with 
panel discussion on mortgage terms and 
interest rates at the Institute of Hous- 
ing Studies, New York, June 3, 1948: 


It is a pleasure to take part in this after- 
noon’s panel discussion. As my contribu- 
tion, I have elected to discuss the outlook 
for 4-percent GI home loans in the home- 
finance picture. 

As you gentlemen all know, the GI loan 
has played a major role in mortgage finance 
during the postwar period. Today almost 
1,200,000 veterans and their families are liv- 
ing in homes financed with a GI loan. 

The importance of VA guaranteed and in- 
sured loans in the mortgage portfolios of 
private lending institutions is clearly seen 
in the proportion of total mortgage record- 
ings which GI loans have represented. Dur- 
ing many of the months of 1946 and 1947, 
about one out of every four small-home mort- 
gages recorded in the United States was a 
GI loan. In terms of dollar amount, the 
ratio has been even higher, accounting for 
25 to 35 percent during much of the 1946- 
47 period. 

As a result of this high level of GI lending, 
most of which has been telescoped into a 
period of two short years, the composition of 
outstanding small-home mortgage debt has 
been altered substantially. We estimate 
that currently almost 20 percent of the total 
mortgage debt outstanding on the Nation’s 
small homes carry VA guaranty or insurance. 

The loan-guaranty program has thus 
furnished an interesting chapter to the his- 
tory of home finance. I am convinced, 
moreover, that the GI loan has provided the 
greatest single governmental aid toward the 
solution of the veteran’s housing problem. 
And, although I am naturally open to the 
charge of being prejudiced, I am also con- 
vinced that this aid has been accomplished 
with a minimum of administrative delay and 
Government expense, both present and 
potential. 

Some observers, instead of regarding the 
tremendous volume of GI loans as a desirable 
accomplishment, have expréssed the view 
that GI loans, at least a good share of them, 
are unsound. These critics have stressed the 
high percentage of loan amount to value as 
an unwholesome characteristic of GI loans. 
They have also said that GI loans have not 
been subject to strict underwriting control, 
that too much responsibility in judging loan 
quality has been left in the hands of local 
lending institutions. 

Let me cite some of the reasons why I do 
not agree with these observers. 

One of the strongest proofs of the sound- 
ness of GI loans is the superlative manner 
in which these loans are being repaid by our 
former GI's. Out of the total of home loans 
reported closed by lenders to date, only about 
31,000 have been reported in default, and 
16,000 of these defaults, or 53 percent, have 
been cured by proper servicing. Currently, 
only about one GI loan in a hundred is ex- 
periencing default trouble. The success of 
the other 99 veteran mortagors refiects the 
integrity and responsibility of our veterans, 
and also attests to the sound credit stand- 
ards by which lending institutions have 
guided themselves. 

Another healthy characteristic of GI loans 
the concentration of the homes which they 
1ce in the moderately priced home field. 

hough the average price of the new homes 
bought with the GI loans has been rising 
e with mounting construction costs, the 
fac 1s that the bulk of the homes 
financed under the GI bill are in the low and 
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medium-priced field in terms of today’s 
market. For example, even during the re- 
cent 9-month period May 1947 through Janu- 


ary 1948, the average purchase price of all 
homes bought under the GI bill was $7,500. 
Well over 40 percent of these homes were 
purchased at prices below. $7,000. And it 
must be remembered that these figures are 


national averages which reflect the influence 
of the highest cost urban areas. 

This concentration of GI homes in mod- 
erate-price brackets enhances the security 
strength of GI-loan portfolios in the event 
that real-estate values decline. In the past 
the market for low- and medium-priced 
homes has been least affected by falling 
realty prices. 

Also remember that homes which qualify 
for GI loans must meet the test of reason- 
able value. Admittedly the reasonable value 
restraint is not a rigid price control. But 
it must also be admitted that, at a time 
when home prices are generally being set 
upon the basis of what the traffic will bear, 
the GI loan is unique in that it alone im- 
poses a restraint upon the home price which 
the veteran may be required to pay, 

I want to emphasize one other aspect of 
GI home loans about which there is wide 
misunderstanding. Too often I hear loose 
statements which imply that all, or at least 
the bulk, of GI loans, are 100 percent loans 
above which the veteran has no equity inter- 
est. These statements are just not true. In 
several recent months for which data are 
available, over 70 percent of the veterans who 
made first mortgage loans invested equity 
money of their own. These cash payments 
averaged 16 percent of purchase price. The 
will to protect those savings by avoiding 
default is another element adding to the 
strength of GI loan portfolios. 

These are some of the factors on which I 
base my belief in the healthy outlook for the 
GI loans which lenders have originated dur- 
ing the past several years. Barring the onset 
of a severe economic depression, which would 
threaten the most gilt-edged investments, 
I am confident that GI loans will continue 
to prove their soundness. 

Turning now to the problem facing those 
veterans who hope to obtain GI loans during 
the coming months, I must say that the out- 
look at the present moment is not so prom- 
ising. 

The volume of GI home loans has been 
declining steadily since last September. 
Home-loan applications in April 1948 num- 
bered slightly less than 29,000. This is 45 
percent below April a year ago. The steady 
decline in GI home loans is especially sig- 
nificant when it is contrasted with the fact 
that home-building activity and mortgage 
recordings have not experienced a similar 
decline, but are running well above last 
year’s levels. 

Undoubtedly, one of the primary causes 
for this decline is the disparity between 
rising home prices and the average veteran 
family’s ability to pay for housing. Ac- 
cording to our best estimates the average 
veteran family can afford a home priced in 
the neighborhood of $5,000 to $6,000. And 
yet, the prices of new homes which veterans 
are buying with GI loans are now averaging 
over $9,000. It is not difficult to see that 
the price problem is barring the door to home 
ownership for more and more veteran 
families. 

The other cause for the decline is 0: course 
the growing unattractiveness to lenders of 
mortgage investments at the 4-percent maxi- 
mum interest rate permissible under the GI 
bill. There is no need for me to review the 
developments which have contributed to 
this situation, such as the elimination of 
the RFC secondary market for GI loans on 
June 30, 1947, the upward movement in bond 
yields which took place during the latter 
half of 1947, and the progressive saturation 
of many lender portfolios with 4-percent 
loans. These influences have made it in- 
creasingly difficult for veterans to obtain the 
favorable financing terms of GI 4-percent 
loans. 

Even in the face of these developments 
threatening the 4-percent loan, I must con- 
fess that I had hoped that the 4-percent GI 
loan could be maintained. This hope was 
based upon several factors. One was the 
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stabilization of bond yields which took place 
early in 1948. As a matter of fact, in April 
the yields on high-grade corporate bonds 
fell back almost to the level prevailing in 
November 1947, although they are still above 
the yields of the summer of 1947. Another 
factor was the possibility that the oppor- 
tunity to make conventional loans will be. 
come progressively more restricted. Con. 
ventional loans require the borrower to pay 
higher interest rates and to be able to sup- 
ply a large equity payment. To the extent 
that the number of prospective home buyers 
able to meet these stiffer requirements js 
diminishing, there would be greater incen- 
tive for lenders to make GI loans to veterans. 

Let me emphasize, however, that this 
hope of maintaining the 4-percent GI loan 
was promised upon the assumption that 
there would be no increase in the maximum 
interest rates on home loans insured under 
other Government programs. It now ap- 
pears, however, that this assumption is no 
longer valid. Whether or not FHA’s title VI 
is extended with a higher interest rate, the 
recent discontinuance of stabilized cost as a 
basis for FHA cost estimates under title IT 
indicates that the 414 percent interest rate 
applicable under title II will tend more and 
more to become established as the competi- 
tive minimum for Government guaranty 
and insurance programs. The recent pick- 
up in applications under section 203 reflects 
this trend. Lenders will not be inclined to 
make 4-percent loans which are 50-percent 
guaranteed when they have equal oppor- 
tunity to make 414 percent loans which are 
100 percent insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment and which are also supported by a 
Government secondary market. This will 
mean that veterans who need mortgage loans 
will have to pay 5 percent on FHA loans 
(4% percent plus the one-half of 1 percent 
insurance premium), or perhaps even higher 
on conventional loans. This will raise the 
ultimate cost of home ownership to veterans 
by 10 percent and higher. 

These developments in their practical effect 
mean that for the first time since 1944, when 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act became 
law, veterans will no longer have an advan- 
tage over nonveterans in their ability to 
obtain home-financing credit on favorable 
terms. 

The implications of this situation for 
4-percent home financing for veterans are 
clear. If the status quo is maintained, the 
supply of 4-percent money will rapidly 
approach the vanishing point. 

One of the possible solutions, which is 
contemplated in various bills now before 
Congress, would involve the continuance of 
the GI bill in its present form, but with a 
permissive interest rate increase to 4% 
percent. Such a permissive amendment to 
the GI bill would present the choice of 
maintaining the 4-percent ceiling for a 
handful of veterans fortunate enough to 
find a loan at that rate or making GI loans 
generally available once more by hiking the 
rate to 414 percent. While an amendment 
along these lines would raise financing costs 
to the veteran to 414 percent, he would still 
benefit by a rate lower than the 5-percent 
rate which an FHA or a conventional loan 
would cost him. Moreover, there are other 
advantages of a GI loan which would con- 
tinue to benefit the veteran, such as the 
4-percent gratuity payment, the privilege of 
prepayment without penalty, and the scaling 
down of other penalties and closing costs 
to the veteran which present regulations 
require. 

Let me conclude by saying that the out- 
look for the continued availability of low- 
cost mortgage loans to veterans depends 
upon the action of Congress. Without some 
new form of legislation, it appears very prob- 
able that veterans will be forced to pay in- 
terest rates of 5 percent or higher for their 
home-financing loans in the months to 
come, 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me entitled “The People Need Steel.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PEOPLE NEED STEEL 


(By JaMEs E. Murray, Senator from 
Montana) 


Mr. President, the continuing shortage of 
steel is the greatest single threat to a stable 
domestic economy in the United States and 
to the success of our foreign recovery pro- 
Witnesses have come to Washington 
from all parts of the country complaining 
about the effect of this steel shortage on in- 
dependent and small businesses, steel fabri- 
cators, construction, oil- and gas-well devel- 
opment, and automobile and farm-machinery 
production. 

My own State of Montana is seriously 
affected. Mr. J. N. Thelen, president of the 
Montana Stripper Well Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Falls, so testified before us in 
hearings on steel supply and distribution 
held by the Senate Small Business Committee 
the end of May. Mr. Thelen represents sev- 
eral hundred independent Montana oilmen, 
each adding to our total supply of preciously 
needed oil by stripping wells that still have 
oilin them. He pointed out that the aban- 
donment of these wells is a loss of oil for all 
time, that such wells are belhg abandoned 
at an alarming rate because of the steel 
shortage which makes casing so scarce and 
costly that it is pulled out to be used else- 
where, and that new wells are not being de- 
veloped as they should be because of lack of 
steel. When it is known that there are some 
300,000 stripper wells producing about one- 
fifth of all oil in the United States, what 
Mr. Thelen is referring to as determining the 
life or death of much of Montana’s oil indus- 
try becomes a matter of serious national 
concern as well. 

This condition of great demand for steel 
and short supply arose at the close of the 
war, when the floodgates of pent-up demand 
for goods again opened and deluged Ameri- 
can business with customers’ orders. Antici- 
pating it, as the then chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, I called a series 
of conferences in Washington with the head 
of the War Production Board, Julius Krug. 
My intention was to devise a workable plan 
whereby the small and independent busi- 
nesses of this country would be assured of a 
fair share and continuing flow of steel when 
the floods of orders swept over the land. 
Promises were made, and a method of deal- 
ing with distress cases was worked cut that 
did much to accomplish my purpose. 

But, Mr. President, still the steel shortage 
continued while business expanded, causing 
ever-increasing hardship to businessmen, 
farmers, workers, and consumers, 

Not content with taking testimony in 
Washington alone, the Senate Small Business 
Committee has gone out into the States where 
the people could lay their problems directly 
before us. During the past 2 months we 
have conducted hearings of both our steel and 
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oil subcommittees, in an area covering 10 
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States remote from Washington. In city 
after city, the story has unfolded of people 
being unable to get steel products, and of 
businessmen failing or cutting down their 
production and employment for lack of this 
basic raw material—steel. The distribution 
of steel to small producers is even worse than 
it was a year ago. This is an indisputable 
fact established by the hearings. An Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Detroit on June 10 
carries the disturbing news that 200,000 work- 
ers in the General Motors plants were being 
laid off for a period of 10 days for lack of 
steel to make into automobiles and trucks, 
still another and recent proof of the wide- 
spread effects of the long-continued steel 
shortage. 

The chairman of the committee, Senator 
KENNETH WHERRY, was SO alarmed at the dis- 
closures made before the committee that he 
issued a statement declaring, “Since controls 
on steel were lifted in the fall of 1945, dis- 
tribution of steel to these areas has been 
shrinking * * * Where is the steel going? 
It must be going in larger quantities to larger 
users of steel. * * * It boils down to the 
simple facts of whether the steel industry 
wants a free, competitive economy—in which 
all segments may have a chance for sur- 
vival—or whether you want a regimented 
economy. * * * Quite frankly, unless 
industry does take on the responsibility— 
Congress will legislate to make that responsi- 
bility mandatory. I have very little doubt 
of that, as distasteful as the idea of Govern- 
ment controls of industry is to most of us.” 

Mr. President, when we stop to think we 
all appreciate that steel is the basic raw ma- 
terial of our economy today. Some 95 percent 
of our manufacturing depends on steel. No 
new mining operation can start without steel; 
no mines or oil wells can be opened or con- 
tinue without new steel tools and equipment 
coming in regularly. Much of farming is 
mechanized and depends on steel farm im- 
plements. Oil drilling is at a standstill in 
many localities today for lack of steel casing. 
Water, gas, and sewage systems all need large 
quantities of steel. It’s surprising how much 
steel is required to build even the smallest 
house, and a factory or store building has a 
steel skeleton. Hard roads and bridges are 
reenforced with steel. Our whole transporta- 
tion system is made of steel. We could not 
communicate with each other by telephone 
without steel. No housewife could work in 
her kitchen today without using essential 
equipment made of steel. 

It is because this is an “age of steel” that 
the economic welfare of cur people depends 
on an ample supply of steel. This shortage 
has gone on now for more than two peace- 
time years, and indications are that it will 
continue for some years more. In fact, as 
amply shown in the testimony before the 
Senate Small Business Committee, the short- 
ages are growing worse, the costly gray mar- 
ket is growing bigger, and independent busi- 
nessmen who are located far from steel-pro- 
ducing centers find their sources of supply 
closing. Yet when the chairman of the 
committee, Senator WHERRY, asked this ques- 
tion of Mr. David F. Austin, vice president of 
the United States Steel Corp., “Then you have 
no program as a group (for insuring steel to 
small business)?” this representative of the 
steel producers replied, “As an industry, I 
have not.” 

So the prospect of any early change in 
conditions is slight, and the chances are that 
small business will continue to suffer short- 
ages of steel and the American people will 
b2 compelled to go without needed steel 
products. 

The steel shortage affects my own State of 
Montana in a cruel way, for with the close 
of the war there was a long-planned program 
ot industrial expansion and renovation. A 
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representative of the Governor of our neigh- 
boring State of North Dakota pointed out in 
the recent hearings that lack of steel was 
responsible in considerable part for the 
reduction in the size of our cattle herds, for 
cattlemen and farmers cannot get enough 
steel pipe, well equipment, and construction 
steel for silos and barns. I have already re- 
ferred to the testimony of Mr. J. N. Thelen, 
who told the committee that steel pipe for 
oil and gas wells and transportation was im- 
possible to get, except at such exorbitant 
gray-market prices that it was unprofitable 
to open new wells or continue operation of 
low-producing wells in our State. Thus, the 
promising prospects of our industrial future 
are blighted at the start by lack of one 
thing—steel. How can we have enough steel 
for all our needs? The answer is not simple, 
but there is a satisfactory answer. It has 
been found in the long-continued studies 
which we have made in the Senate Small 
Business Committee. I have just reported 
my view of these studies and recommenda- 
tions in a published Senate document, Steel 
Supply and Distribution Problems, which is 
now available for everyone interested to read. 

The answer to the problem includes action 
along the following lines: An impartial body, 
probably the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, set up under the Full Employment 
Act of 1946, of which I had the honor to ke 
the author, should ascertain the amount of 
steel production required to meet the needs 
of our economy. This would then become 
the minimum goal at which private business 
could reasonably direct its efforts. 

If the leaders in the steel industry are too 
timid, or have too little faith in our future 
to risk such investment in plant capacity, 
then there are smaller independent steel 
companies which are anxious to grow. They 
do not lack for courage or business optimism, 
but they are throttled by the monopoly power 
of the steel giants. They cannot get capital 
from the Wall Street financial partners of 
these steel monopolists. The RFC was estab- 
lished in part to make sure that this country 
would not lack for basic materials such as 
steel because enterprising businessmen were 
denied access to capital markets. Now, its 
facilities should be made available under 
such conditions as will insure increased ex- 
pansion and guarantee a fair return to the 
Government. The arrangements should pro- 
vide for the widest possible participation of 
locai bankers in any loans made, and thus 
provide for a sufficient expansion of produc- 
tion which will result in an adequate steel 
supply and increased competition in this 
tightly organized industry so that the Amer- 
ican people can get the benefits of lower 
competitive pricing. 

For us in the West such a program offers 
the only hope of an adequate supply of steel 
and the development of a western steel in- 
dustry which will use our great bodies of 
ores, coal, potential hydroelectric power, and 
hold our young people at home by providing 
them with steady, well-paying jobs. 

Mr. President, one of the most serious fail- 
ures of the Republican-controlled Congress 
which has just ended is the failure to meet 
this problem of safeguarding our economy 
by providing a program for an adequate ex- 
pansion of steel production. As a result of 
this failure, thousands of businessmen will 
be forced out of business during the year, 
and the American people will come more and 
more to realize that they can’t always depend 
on these large combinations that exercise 
arbitrary control over our basic industries. 

All this goes to show that we must have 
men in the Congress with the courage and 
the stamina to grapple with this problem and 
provide a program along the lines I ha\ 
suggested. This is the road to a balanced 
economy and true prosperity. 
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Revolving Fund for Purchase of Natural 
Fibers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider S. 2376, a bill to provide a revolving 
fund for the purchase of agricutural 
commcdities and raw materials, to be 
processed in occupied areas and sold, one 
of the soundest pieces of legislation that 
has come before this Congress for the 
purpose of helping to rehabilitate foreign 
countries. 

This measure does not constitute a gift 
and the American taxpayer should not 
lose one single dime in the enactment of 
it. Instead, this should save millions of 
dollars on occupation cost alone. It has 
been estimated that had this act passed 
2 years ago that $300,000,000 in operating 
costs would have been saved in Japan 
alone. It is expected that a substantial 
profit will be realized from proceeds of 
sales beyond what amount will be needed 
to repay the fund. 

In this program we not only provide 
employment, which lessens the occupa- 
tion cost, but we also provide a market 
for our surplus fibers produced in this 
country, such as cotton, wool, mohair, 
and flax fibers. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, which committee 
handled this measure, I have been 
pleased to find that the membership in 
both the subcommittee and full commit- 
tee voted unanimously to report this bill. 
There was no opposition in the Senate 
and there should be none here. The 
House should, and I believe it will, give 
full and unanimous support to this 
measure. 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in all of our discussions on the 
question of housing legislation, there is 
one fundamental fact which too many 
of us overlook. We tend to forget the 
fact that the housing problem is pri- 
marily a veterans’ housing problem. We 
are forgetting the pledges we made to 
our demobilized veterans that we would 
do something about their housing prob- 
lem. The suffering caused by the pres- 
ent housing shortage is not equally dis- 
tributed—our former GI’s are bearing 
the brunt of it. 


There is ample evidence that the aver- 
age veteran family is already priced far 
out of the market for new homes, The 
high rate of home-building is an excel- 
lent achievement, but let us not delude 
ourselves that these homes are going to 
our veteran constituents. They simply 
cannot afford them. 

The general housing legislation we 
have considered will not improve this 
situation. The general housing bill will 
merely continue a status quo in which 
the veteran has no real preference. 

It is time for us to live up to our 
pledges and to pass a housing bill which 
will really help our veterans. I am con- 
vinced that H. R. 4488, the Veterans’ 
Homestead Act of 1948, is that bill. The 
veterans’ homestead bill has the spon- 
sorship of the American Legion and was 
reported out unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. It is the 
only legislation I know of which will 
really give the veteran a break in the 
housing market. 

It will give them homes at much lower 
cost. Through FWA grants and other 
features, the bill will reduce housing costs 
to veterans by as much as 20 percent. 
Unlike the general housing bill, which 
would give aid to the bottom 10 percent 
of our income groups through public 
housing, and to the top 10 percent 
through its other provisions, the veterans’ 
homestead bill is aimed squarely at the 
home-seeking veterans in the middle 80 
percent. 

It will give veterans the tools to master 
their housing problem through their own 
initiative. Through homestead associa- 
tions chartered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, veterans can go ahead in their 
own communities and build their homes 
without having to rely on the efforts of 
others. 

It assures veterans of the necessary 
financing. Through loans from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and through pro- 
visions which assure the availability of 
an adequate supply of capital for GI 
loans, home-seeking veterans can be cer- 

ain of low-cost financing. 

It will solve the rental-housing prob- 
lem which is plaguing our veterans in 
urban centers. Homestead associations 
can begin immediately to build apart- 
ment houses which will feature greatly 
reduced monthly rentals. 

It provides the very necessary aid to 
GI’s who need farms. By making low- 
cost credit available to veterans through 
the Federal land banks and the Farmers 
Home Administration, the bill will answer 
a crying need in our farm communities 
where veterans are now unable to get the 
necessary financing to buy a farm. 

These are the compelling advantages 
offered to veterans by the homestead bill. 
Now, as to legislative cost, I have heard 
opponents of the bill say, “The bill is all 
well and good, but won’t its cost to the 
taxpayers be premibitive?” The answer 
is an emphatic ‘‘No.” 

The great bulk of the funds made 
available under the homtsead bill will not 
be expenditures at all, but will be self- 
liquidating loans which will be repaid to 
the Government with interest. The only 
direct cost involved is the $200,000,000 
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for FWA grants for land development 
and public utilities, and even this cost wi]! 
be spread over a number of years, I 
think that all of us who have helped to 
develop the homestead bill can well be 
proud that it will accomplish so much at 
so little cost. It certainly seems the least 
we can do to help our deserving veterans 
solve their housing problem. 

GENERAL PROCEDURE 


I know that every Member of Congress 
is gravely concerned about veterans 
housing. I shall never be able to forget 
some of the individual cases which have 
been presented to me. I have studied 
the veterans’ homestead association bil] 
to see how it would apply to those cases. 
I wanted to find out if it can actually help 
the individual veteran who wants to own 
his own home—a home that is soundly 
planned, soundly built, and within his 
ability to pay. I believe the Veterans’ 
Homestead Act will help that veteran. I 
should like to explain how. 

In the first place he is eligible to be- 
come a member of a veterans’ homestead 
association made up of other veterans 
in the same situation he is in and organ- 
ized for the express purpose of aiding 
each other, without financial gain to 
themselves, to obtain a home. The fact 
alone that the individual veteran can dis- 
cuss his problem and get advice through 
his association from sources that are fa- 
miliar with and sympathetic to his needs 
is a real help in itself. This availability 
of experienced counsel will present many 
individual veterans from going off the 
deep end—from acting too hastily, of 
buying beyond his needs, or encumbering 
himself beyond his means. It must not 
be forgotten that the average person does 
not buy but one home in his lifetime. 
Buying or building a home is a serious 
step. More often than not it is the larg- 
est single financial transaction the aver- 
age individual ever enters into. It in- 
volves the longest continuing debt he will 
ever assume. In the case of our veterans 
this is especially so—he commits himself 
to pay over the next 20, 30, or 40 years 
of his life. When a veteran engages to 
build or buy a home it is essential that he 
get sound advice. The elements involved 
in home building or in home purchasing 
you and I know are, technical. There 


‘are many things to know—many things 


to consider. Let us look at a few of them. 
Take the matter of location: The type of 
neighborhood, its proximity to schools, 
to work, to shopping, to church, the 
availability of utilities, the existence of 
municipal facilities, and many other fac- 
tors which affect value and should be 
considered when making a decision is 
but one phase of the building operation— 
that of where to build. But there are 
many other factors which must be con- 
sidered and which bear upon the cost and 
the ultimate value of the end product. 
Take for example the size of the lot; the 
size, design, and type of structure; the 
comparative costs of different materials; 
the different methods and cost of financ- 
ing; and the legal aspects—just to men- 
tion a few. These matters are not readi- 
ly understood by the average veteran and 
I say it will be a real help for him to be a 
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member of an association that can get 
him over the first hurdles in acquiring his 
home. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
associations are nonprofit organizations 
of veterans organized for a single pur- 
pose—that of helping their fellow vet- 
eran members obtain a home. It is con- 
templated by the American Legion in 
sponsoring this bill that the association 
con command their experienced advice 
of public-spirited leaders in the com- 
munity. But, important as sound advice 
and help of this sort is, that is not all the 
help these associations will give the in- 
dividual veteran. Not a dime will be 
spent for materials or for labor except as 
there is value received. Moreover, these 
associations solve the veteran’s problem 
of obtaining construction-loan money, 
This has been a troublesome problem for 
many veterans. In many communities it 
has been impossible for a veteran—pri- 
marily because he has limited means— 
to obtain a construction loan; in other 
communities such money is not avail- 
able, and in still other communities 
available but at high costs. These asso- 
ciations will pay for work as it progresses 
and the need for a construction loan is 
obviated. Furthermore, these associa- 
tions will have the benefit of supervision, 
inspection, and the services of the tech- 
nical staff of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The many services and facilities 
which this bill makes available to the 
individual veteran through his home- 
stead association adds up to this: He will 
cet a home that is soundly constructed, 
that has good design, good planning, is 
well located, meets the veteran’s needs, 
and be one he more probably will be able 
to pay for. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


I would like to make it clear to my 
colleagues in support of the addition of 
the veterans’ homestead association bill 
that whatever housing is built under the 
veterans’ bill must be built by private 
enterprise. The Federal Government 
does not obligate itself nor undertake 
to build houses for veterans under the 
veterans’ bill. All the Government does 
is to lend money to approved homestead 
associations upon the security of real 
property in order that the veteran mem- 
bers of approved homestead associations 
can get a decent place to live in. Our 
veterans do not want something for 
nothing. The homestead association 
bill does not give them something for 
nothing. What the veterans want and 
what this bill gives them is an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate that they can help 
themselves out of this deplorab’e housing 
situation—a situation not of their mak- 
ing. To say to our veterans that they 
are incapable of contributing to the solu- 
tion of their own housing problems would 
be absurd. To them was entrusted our 
very existence at a time of our Nation’s 
greatest peril. Is there any reason to 
believe that our veterans cannot now be 
trusted to conduct in a_ businesslike 
fashion the affairs of associations which 
they themselves have organized and 
which they themselves will manage? 
Have our veterans ever defaulted in the 


trusts our Government has reposed in 
them? 

As I said at the outset this bill is en- 
tirely compatible with the precepts of the 
private enterprise system. It requires— 
and it rewards—private initiative. The 
mere passage of this bill does not mean 
that thereupon the housing problems of 
veterans are automatically solved. From 
the very moment the bill becomes law— 
whether housing will be produced under 
it will largely depend upon the private 
initiative of veterans. To produce hous- 
ing under this bill the veterans must act 
as would any group of prudent business- 
men were they to engage upon a similar 
housing undertaking. All construction 
undertaken under the bill will have to be 
built by private contractors on a normal 
profit basis. All construction will be ap- 
proved in advance and inspected during 
the building process by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ample provision is made to 
assure economic soundness. Veterans 
homestead associations will not spring 
into existence by themselves; veterans 
must take the initiative and themselves 
proceed to organize an association. To 
obtain a charter such veterans must show 
that there is a need in their locality for 
veterans housing; that such need is not 
being met and that they have a plan that 
will meet that need. Only if the plan 
is approved as sound and feasible, only 
if it will produce housing for sale or rent 
at prices veterans can afford, will a char- 
ter be issued, advances made or loan 
given to carry out the plan. The rest de- 
pends upon private enterprise and priv- 
ate initiative. Is there anything basically 
wrong with that idea? Our Government 
time and again aided private industry— 
aided it by credit, by direct loans—yes, 
even by direct subsidy itself. In a matter 
as vital to the welfare of our nation as 
homes are today can it be said that our 
Government will do less for its veterans 
in their need than it has in the past for 
private industry in its need? Iam satis- 
fied our veterans will get these housing 
enterprises going, and get them going 
quickly, economically, and with credit to 
themselves. I know too that our veterans 
will be grateful for the opportunity to 
help themselves. But the opportunity 
the passage of this bill will afford vet- 
erans is even less than the opportunity it 
affords our Government to demonstrate 
that our political and economic system in 
times of emergency can accommodate it- 
self to meet the needs of private industry 
and private citizen alike. I believe the 
initiative, the purpose, and the good 
sense of our veterans justify the confi- 
dence and trust this bill places in them. 
In time of need you and I know our vet- 
erans will never let our country down. 
The question this bill poses is whether 
our Government is going to let the vet- 
eran down. 

FARM LOANS AND RURAL HOUSING 


When the call to colors sounded for 
World War II, hundreds of thousands of 
young men left our farms to join with 
those from towns and cities, for service 
in the country’s Army and Navy. Fol- 
lowing demobilization, most of these 
young men have returned to work with 


the soil, along with thousands of others 
who have planned and dreamed of life on 
a farm. But with every passing month 
since war’s end, the actual! ownership of 
a farm through purchase has become 
progressively more difficult. Rising com- 
modity prices have been reflected in 
rising farm-land prices, and with every 
increase, lenders have become more cau- 
tious. As a consequence, those of our 
veterans who have sought financial help 
for farming purposes have found it more 
difficult to obtain. Since most of our 
veterans are young, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they would have saved 
enough for the substantial down pay- 
ment required by conventional mortgage 
financing. 

It is true that the Federal Government 
has extended aid to prospective veteran 
farm owners through the GI bill, the 
Farmers Home Administration, and the 
Federal land banks. But the record 
shows that only a pitifully small number 
of veterans have been accommodated by 
these agencies. While high farm-land 
prices have deterred some, many others 
have been restrained from purchasing 
the farm of their choice only by their 
failure to obtain mortgage financing. 
The Farmers Home Administration is 
quite limited in the amount of funds 
available for loans to veterans, while the 
absence of an adequate secondary mar- 
ket for farm loans has made lenders cau- 
tious to proceed under title III of the GI 
bill. 

Recognizing these legislative and fiscal 
deficiencies, the veterans’ homestead bill 
of 1948, H. R. 4488, proposes to come to 
grips with the financial problems con- 
fronting veterans in several ways. First, 
it provides fur the investment by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of $100,000,000 
a year in a Manner assured to help vet- 
erans seeking farm ownership or im- 
provement. The Secretary may lend 
part of this money to the various Fed- 
eral land banks for their relending to 
veterans on favorable terms, and he may 
also make part of this money available 
to the Farmers Home Administration for 
loans to veterans in the event that con- 
ventional loans become unavailable. 

The homestead bill provides a second- 
ary market for farm loans guaranteed or 
insured under the GI bill, by authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
purchase them from lenders under the 
same terms provided for the VA pur- 
chase of home loans. This assurance of 
a certain future liquidity should go far 
toward overcoming the reluctance of 
some private lenders to extending to vet- 
erans the credit so necessary to enable 
them to buy or improve a farm. 

Finally, the homestead bill removes 
certain limitations of law placed on the 
Federal land banks and the Farmers 
Home Administration in the making of 
farm loans guaranteed under title III of 
present GI bill. 

In concert, these aids will go far 
toward relieving the mounting farm 
credit stringencies now  beleaguering 
those of our veterans seeking to purchase 
farms for themselves. It should be par- 
ticularly noted that all of the farm aids 
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proposed by the homestead bill will re- 
quire no expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The loans will be self-liqui- 
dating and the money invested will be 
returned with a yield to compensate the 
cost of Treasury borrowing. Adequate 
security will be held to protect the lender 
by taking a first mortgage on the real 
estate in an amount within its reason- 
able value. The net effect of this exten- 
sion of Government credit will make it 
possible for thousands of veterans to get 
started on their own farm instead of 
working as a tenant or a farm hand, or 
remaining tied to a city job not to their 
liking, training, or ability. 

The homestead bill will enable the vet- 
eran who owns his farm to borrow money 
from a homestead association to cover 
the cost of building or improving his 
farmhouse. He need only join the asso- 
ciation formed in his county or com- 
munity to be eligible for such a construc- 
tion loan on terms that will be highly 
favorable. When the house is completed, 
it will automatically be eligible for a 40- 
year guaranteed GI loan from a private 
lender, the Federal land banks, or the 
Farmers Home Administration, so that 
the construction loan from the home- 
stead association may be repaid. 

Is extending this aid too much for us 
to do for our farm boys who went to war 
against the Japs and the Nazis? Since it 
is hard to visualize how this type of aid 
can be an expense, we will be remiss in 
our duty if we fail to act now. 

RENTAL HOUSING 

For many veteran families the big 
problem is rental housing. Many of our 
veterans have only recently become 
family heads and are not yet prepared 
to become home owners. Many others 
dwell in the large urban centers where 
apartments are the accepted means of 
shelter. For these veterans the problem 
is to find a decent apartment at rentals 
which they can afford. 

The rental housing provisions of the 
legislation we are now considering are 
definitely now the answer. They merely 
continue unchanged the present Gov- 
ernment aids to rental housing which 
have been proved almost totally ineffec- 
tive. The number of apartment units 
which have been built in the postwar 
period is a mere trickle, wholly insuffi- 
cient in the face of the crying need for 
rental housing in today’s market. More- 
over, the few new apartment units which 
have come on the market have been 
priced completely beyond the reach of the 
income of the average veteran family. 

I confess I am ashamed when I read 
the “apartments for veterans” ads in our 
newspapers today. You have all seen 
these ads. They run something like this: 
“Newly completed apartment units. Vet- 
erans given preference. One-bedroom 
apartments, $85; two-bedroom apart- 
ments, $100.” One hundred dollars for 
a small two-bedroom apartment. Think 
how the average GI with a $50 weekly 
income must feel when he reads an ad 
like that. Can you blame him for feel- 
ing outraged at the emptiness of the legal 
preference with which a grateful Gov- 
ernment has rewarded him? 

What we need is plenty of apartments 
at rents which veterans can afford. The 
only legislation I know of which will meet 


this need is H. R. 4488, the Veterans’ 
Homestead Act of 1948. 

When we drew up the veterans’ home- 
stead bill we had this rental problem 
clearly in mind. Iam confident that the 
veterans’ homestead associations which 
would be chartered under the bill can 
really launch a frontal attack on the 
rental-housing shortage. 

In the first place, homestead associa- 
tions will not be hampered by the big 
deterrent to rental housing today, name- 
ly, the reluctance of investors to put 
their money into long-term rental proj- 
ects. Assured of their financing through 
loans from the Veterans’ Administration, 
homestead associations can go right 
ahead and build the apartments which 
many association members will want. 

And, in the second place, homestead as- 
sociations will be able to offer their mem- 
bers good-quality apartments at rentals 
far below present levels. Through FWA 
grants and other features of the home- 
stead bill, associations will be able to 
build apartments at a reduced initial 
cost. This is one big saving. Another 
substantial saving is the reduced financ- 
ing costs which associations would enjoy 
under the bill. They will receive long- 
term 40-year loans from the Veterans’ 
Administration at only about 212 percent 
interest, and, of course, there will be no 
question of landlord profit. Taking all 
these savings together, the veterans’ 
homestead bill should enable associations 
to offer apartments to their veteran 
members at rents 25 percent below pre- 
vailing levels. 

Let us do away with the humiliation 
our veteran apartment seekers are now 
experiencing. Instead of forcing them 
to follow countless futile leads in their 
search for an apartment which finally 
turns out to be hopelessly overpriced or 
to involve a furniture tie-in sale or some 
other joker, let us give the GI’s a break. 

COSTS OF H. R. 4488 


Over the course of the last decade and 
a half, the Federal Government has pur- 
sued several methods in attempting to 
provide housing, to stimulate construc- 
tion activity, and to relieve mortgage dis- 
tress. Some of these devices have proved 
to be quite expensive to the Government 
and often ineffective while others have 
been very successful with little or no 
drain on the Federal Treasury. Accord- 
ingly, I would like to examine the pro- 
visions of the veterans homestead bill, 
H. R. 4488, in the light of their probable 
ultimate cost to the Government. 

Generally speaking, plans involving 
the making of loans to home owners or 
the guaranty of loans to aid home owner- 
ship have been self-liquidating, and have 
cost the Federal Government little, if 
anything, even fer administrative ex- 
penses. The provisions of section 511 of 
the veterans homestead bill which per- 
mit loans to be made to groups of vet- 
erans for the construction of single or 
multiunit dwellings, call for self-liqui- 
cating advances adequately secured by 
realty appraised to assure protection for 
the Government. The interest return 
on such loans would not only cover the 
cost of money to the Treasury, but would 
allow a small margin to offset the admin- 
istrative expenses. There is no reason 
to believe that homestead loans would 
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not be as successfully liquidated as the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation port- 
folio, for none of the loans to veterans 
would be similar to the distress loans 
made by HOLC. As a group, our veter- 
ans have their period of higher income 
ahead of them, and barring a national 
calamity, they should prove to be excel- 
lent risks for mortgage loans. 

The investment of Government funds 
in established lending institutions as pro- 
vided in section 513 of the homestead bil] 
for home loans and in section 514 for 
farm loans, has ample precedent that has 
proven most successful in combatting 
monetary stringencies. RFC has in- 
vested Government funds in banks, 
HOLC has invested funds in the building 
and loan industry, and constantly the 
Treasury has Government funds on de- 
posit with banks throughout the Nation. 
Some of this money has been invested on 
a short-term basis and some of it on a 
long-term basis, but ultimate return 
without loss to the Government has been 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Section 515 of the homestead bill pro- 
vides for the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of mortgages made to veterans by 
private lenders, provided they are guar- 
anteed under the GI bill and are secured 
by first liens on real estate, for amounts 
within the reasonable value of the secu- 
rity. The history of veterans’ repay- 
ments under the GI loan program thus 
far has proven more successful than even 
the most optimistic had dared to hope. 
In fact, the purchase of guaranteed GI 
loans by the Government should provide 
a margin of return to pay the adminis- 
trative expenses of doing so, as the dif- 
ferential between the cost of money and 
the yield will provide a spread of about 
1 percent. 

The only foreseeable cost of the home- 
stead bill to the Government is the 50 
percent matching grant provided in sec- 
tion 512 for the development of land sites 
and the construction of community facil- 
ities. 'To reduce the cost of site prepara- 
tion and to facilitate the construction of 
well-planned subdivisions, an amount 
not exceeding a total of $200,000,000 over 
a 9-year period is provided by the bill. 
This expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reap a dual benefit in the 
years to come, not only by helping our 
young veterans on their way toward 
achieving the stability of home owner- 
ship, but also by building our new com- 
munities in conformance with good plan- 
ning and sound design that will stand the 
test of time without the early deprecia- 
tion that has plagued so many American 
cities in the past. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this proposed expenditure is far less than 
the amount of Government aid that is 
contemplated by the other housing bills 
under consideration. 

In summary let me again emphasize 
that the homestead bill follows formulas 
that have been tried and tested, and have 
proven successful without cost to the 
Government. The comparatively small 


grant involved is of little cost in relation 
to the immediate and long-term benefits 
it Will yield. The provisions of this bill 
are a minimum that the Federal Govern- 
ment can grant in discharging its debt 
to those whose housing plans were dis- 
rupted by the war. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIT®D STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon, JoHN HoLLis BANKHEAD 2D, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when JoHN 
H. BANKHEAD slipped out of the company 
of living men on the 12th day of June 
1946, there was sadness in every farm 
home in the land. The outstanding 
champion of the cause of the farmer, 
the great leader for agriculture in the 
Congress of the United States was gone. 

There was sadness in the hearts of the 
people of Alabama, for they were proud 
of JoHN BANKHEAD. They were proud of 
his notable services to the State and the 
Nation, proud of the honor and the dis- 
tinction he had brought to Alabama. 
They held him in warm affection and 
highest esteem. 

When JoHN BANKHEAD died, there was 
sadness in this body. A friend, a con- 
genial associate, a faithful fellow worker, 
an informed and tireless leader in so 
many important matters had left us. 
No Member of the Senate had more 
friends in this body among Democrats or 
Republicans. JOHN BANKHEAD’s fairness, 
his forthrightness, his loyalty to those 
about him, his sympathetic understand- 
ing and willingness at ail times to see the 
other fellow’s problems, his generous im- 
pulse to be helpful, his indefatigable 
labors won and bound his colleagues to 
him in ties of lasting friendship. With 
this friendship went a confidence in the 
man, inspired by his integrity, his infi- 
nite pains, his zeal for his cause, and his 
devotion to the common weal. 

No Member of the Senate possessed a 
rarer genius for reconciling differences, 
composing conflicting views and bringing 
forth consummate action. No Member 
commanded more influence in the Sen- 
ate. He was indeed the successful legis- 
lator. : 

Senator BANKHEAD came of a family 
eminent in the political life of Alabama 
and the Nation for more than three- 
quarters of a century. Three successive 
generations of the Bankhead family have 
served in the Congress of the United 
States. It is almost without precedent 
for a father who has served in both 
Houses of Congress to have two sons and 
a grandson serve in either or both 
branches of Congress, And yet this is 
the story of the Bankheads. 

Senator BanKkuHeap’s father, John H. 
Bankhead, Sr., came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1886 and was elected to 
the United States Senate to succeed Gen. 
John T, Morgan in 1907. The last Con- 
federate soldier to serve in the United 
States Senate, the elder Bankhead be- 
gan his political career in the Recon- 
struction Legislature of Alabama in 1865. 
In the House and the Senate he pioneered 
for rural-free delivery, was the father of 
g0od roads for our country and the in- 
cefatigable champion of inland water- 
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way development. The Bankhead High- 
way, crossing the continent from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to San Diego, Calif., is a 
memorial to him. 

William B. Bankhead, brother of the 
late Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD, served 
for nearly a quarter of a century in the 
House of Representatives, and was the 
only man ever to be unanimously chosen 
as Speaker of the House. He filled the 
position with a fairness, an ability, an 
eloquence and a distinction that set him 
apart as one of the great Speakers in the 
history of the House. 

Senator BANKHEApD’s son, Walter Will 
Bankhead, served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for a short while after the 
death of his uncle, Speaker Bankhead. 

The Bankhead family has not only 
given to both Houses of Congress men 
who had long, successful and distin- 
guished tenure of office, but it has given 
outstanding names to the fields of his- 
tory, of art, of literature, and of the stage. 

Senator BANKHEAD was well equipped 
for his career in the Senate. Born in 
Lamar County, Ala., in 1872, he attended 
the public schools of Alabama and was 
graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama when only 19 years of age. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He re- 
ceived his law degree from Georgetown 
Law School and practiced law with his 
brother until Speaker Bankhead was 
elected to Congress in 1916. Senator 
BANKHEAD continued the practice of law 
until his election to the Senate in 1920, 
where he represented the people of Ala- 
bama until his untimely death. 

Senator BaNXHEAD’s interests were 
broad. He served on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and played a lead- 
ing role in fashioning and passing the 
many important measures which re- 
stored the Nation’s financial strength 
and stability and that did so much to 
lead us cut of the depression. His wis- 
dom with his counsel went into the writ- 
ing and the passage of the financial legis- 
lation so necessary for the winning of the 
last World War through which we have 
so recently passed. He was an effective 
and influential member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and chairman of 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Commit- 
tee. He served on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and it was here and on the floor 
of the Senate that he gave himself to 
the cause of the farmer. 

Throughout his long service in the 
United States. Senate, Joun H. BAnK- 
HE‘D stood dedicated to one supreme 
task—to build a sound and enduring 
foundation for American agriculture and 
to assure the farmer of a stable, long- 
range, profitable agriculture, free of 
drastic price fluctuations and disastrous 
surpluses. He fought that the American 
farmer might enjoy his rightful place in 
cne Nation’s household and that Ameri- 
can agriculture might at long last re- 
ceive parity ia the Nation’s prosperity. 

The United States was nearing the 
depths of the depression when Senator 
BANKHEAD came to Washington in 1930. 
The farmers of the Nation were des- 
perate, pressed down by taxes, interest, 
and debt. Many farmers were losing 
their farms through mortgage foreclos- 
ures. Crops were rotting in the fields 
because rock-bottom prices did not jus- 
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tify harvesting. The first ominous 
clouds of the dust storms were gathering 
in the Midwest. Cotton was soon to drop 
below 6 cents a pound. For years agri- 
culture had been denied its fair share in 
the Nation’s economy and the farmer's 
plight was desperate. 

With the election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a Democratic adminis- 
tration in 1932, the farmer took heart. 
The executive and the legislative 
branches of the Federal Government 
joined hands to meet with dynamic ac- 
tion his problems. 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, Senator BANKHEAD took 
over chief responsibility for guiding the 
much-needed farm legislation through 
the Senate. His interest and activity 
covered the whole field of agriculture. 
He labored with the problems of wheat 
and corn, as well as with those of cotton 
and peanuts. He labored for fair and 
adequate prices for all farmers in all sec- 
tions of our country. He was the author 
of many major pieces of legislation for 
the benefit of the farmer and of agricul- 
ture. These statutes are part and parcel 
of the epochal program that has brought 
fair prices to the farmer for his prod- 
ucts, soil conservation for the preserva- 
tion and building of the soil, fair and 
adequate farm credit, rehabilitation of 
the small farmer, elimination of farm 
tenancy an@ restoration of home owner- 
ship, better rural housing, crop insur- 
ance, reforestation, strengthening of the 
Farm Extension Service and the land- 
grant colleges, and many other bene- 
fits to the men, women, and children of 
the farm. 

These statutes constitute an enduring 
monument to JOHN BANKHEAD’s life and 
work. The list of statutes which bear 
his name is too long to discuss in detail. 
I should like to mention only a few which 
stand as milestones in the development 
of basic, progressive agricultural pro- 
grams in America. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control Act of 
1934 fostered and protected interstate 
and foreign commerce in cotton and was 
the forerunner of the present marketing 
quota law. The act helped the South to 
free itself from the shackles of the one- 
crop cotton system, to diversify farming 
practices, and conserve the soil from the 
exhaustive demands of cotton produc- 
tion. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 pro- 
v-ded for additional research into farm 


production, distribution, and conserva- 
tion. Special research laboratories were 
established and Federal and State activi- 


ties closely integrated. The research 
work of the laboratories has justified it- 
self manyfold. Among the accomplish- 
ments of the laboratories are new meth- 
ods for production of penicillin, findings 
in the production of synthetic rubber, 
and development of motor fuel and syn- 
thetic fibers from agricultural preduct 
For example, a new artificial fiber has 
been produced from peanut protein. 
Senator BANKHEAD helped to draft the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1936. Our soil was fast being 
depleted by farming practices. Under 
this act, improved farming prac 
were encouraged and we were started on 
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the road which has led to the restora- 
tion of the productivity of millions of 
acres of land and to diversified farm 
practices and land uses. 

In the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act of 1937, Senator BANKHEAD moved to 
help the farm tenant, the laborer, and 
the share-cropper to realize the dream 
of owning his own land, of becoming the 
master of his own acres. 

In 1945 he was co-author of the Bank- 
head-Flannagan Act which authorized 
additional appropriations for coopera- 
tive extension work in agriculture and 
home economics. This measure did 
much to aid the farm people in improv- 
ing their standard of living, their mar- 
keting, their methods of farm and home 
management, their youth-clubs, and 
their programs for correcting nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

No mere enumeration of the wise legis- 
lation Senator BANKHEAD sponsored and 
guided can do justice to his services. 
His great work will live in the improved 
standard of living the farmers enjoy, in 
the expanded markets for their products, 
in the increased share of the national in- 
come the farmers receive, and in the new 
strength and dignity he helped to give 
American agriculture. 

And let us not forget that when war 
came and its impending danger threat- 
ened our Nation American agriculture 
was able to produce undreamed-of har- 
vests—to supply the demand for vast 
quantities of food and agricultural com- 
modities for our civilian population, our 
armed forces, and our Allies—because of 
the wise program sponsored by JoHN H. 
BANKHEAD and those who worked shoul- 
der to shoulder with him for American 
agriculture. 

One of the last agricultural measures 
advocated by Senator BANKHEAD was 
the national soil fertility bill, jointly in- 
troduced by him and myself and spon- 
sored by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. This bill would give our Na- 
tion a national soil policy, provide an ad- 
equate supply of high-grade fertilizers 
at reasonable prices for the farmer and 
insure the restoration and preservation 
of the Nation’s most vital material asset, 
the soil. 

Busy as Senator BANKHEAD always was 
with agricultural legislation, he was 
never too busy to give me, his colleague 
from Alabama, a helpful hand. Today 
I wish to acknowledge my debt to him 
and my appreciation for the splendid 
support he gave me in my sponsorship of 
measures such as those for TVA, for 
rural electrification, for vocational edu- 
cation, for the building of hospitals and 
health centers, for the removal of unjust 
Giscriminations in freight rates, for the 
development of Alabama’s waterways, 
for veterans’ benefits, and for the na- 
tional defense. Senator BANKHEAD and 
I worked together for Alabama and her 
people. 

As one who was privileged to stand 
by Senator BANKHEAD’s side and to sus- 
tain and support him in his battles for 
the farmer, I know how great was the 
loss to Alabama and to the Nation when 
he fell. He left behind him a rich heri- 
tage. We must guard that heritage and 
go forward with new works that will 
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strengthen our agriculture, conserve and 
rebuild our precious soil, and insure a 
prosperous, happy, and secure life for 
the people he loved and served so well— 
the farm people of America. In his 
spirit and following his example, we 
must carry on that America may be 
strong, that she may continue free, and 
that she may play her full part in the 
building of the peace of the world. 





Members Retiring From Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed that up to this hour it 
is known that, due to voluntary retire- 
ments and the misfortunes of politics, 
we shall not have with us in the Eighty- 
first Congress about 30 of our present 
colleagues. How many more will be ab- 
sent as a result of the forthcoming elec- 
tion is problematical. 

Among those who will not be Members 
of the next House I regret to find the 
name of the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. KEFAUVER], who has been with us 
more than a decade doing a splendid and 
outstanding service for his State and 
the Nation. On every question affecting 
the best interests of the whole country 
he has been found on the right side. 

My regret for the retirement of Mr. 
KEFAUVER is somewhat softened by the 
prophecy of those well informed that 
the country and the State of Tennessee 
are not to lose luis services but are to re- 
tain them in a position of great respon- 
sibility here in Washington that is con- 
sidered by some as a deserved promotion 
for important work well done. 

In the retirement of Mr. CLarK and Mr. 
FouceEr of the House, the Nation and the 
State of North Carolina, which has con- 
tributed generously to the statesmanship 
of the country, suffer a real loss. They 
carry back to private life the deserved 
well wishes of every Member of this 
House who appreciates unselfish and 
constructive work for the public weal. 

In the loss of Mr. FLANNAGAN, by volun- 
tary retirement, the cause of American 
agriculture loses one of its most intel- 
ligent and stanch advocates. No Mem- 
ber of this House during my day has had 
a better and clearer understanding of 
agriculture than has this sound and con- 
structive legislator. 

Capitol Hill will not be the same when 
Mr. Luptow voluntarily retires after 
about 47 years as Washington publicist 
and Member of this House. His out- 
standing contribution to the important 
and far-reaching legislation of the dis- 
turbed era in which he served so faith- 
fully will be his indelible monument. 

I join my colleagues in wishing for 
these retiring faithful public servants 
long life, health, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, wherever they may be. 


Hon. Fred Hartley, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 1 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
in the REcorD my sincere regret that my 
dear friend and colleague, Frep Harttev, 
will not return to Congress next year 
because of his decision to retire. He has 
served his country and the Tenth Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, which he repre- 
sented, faithfully and well since he was 
elected to the Seventy-first Congress. 

FRED HARTLEY always had a real con- 
test at election time but that was natu- 
ral for a fearless fighter and one who en- 
joyed the battle. He always won, not 
only because of his indomitable spirit 
but because the people he represented 
admired his strength of character and 
his determination. 

It took courage to take over the chair- 
manship of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House at the begin- 
ning of the Eightieth Congress and to 
guide through a long period of hearings 
the labor legislation which bears his 
name and is now on the statute books, 
in spite of a veto by the President of the 
United States. During the course of 
these hearings he exhibited a fine sense 
of justice, patience, and resourcefulness, 
and showed qualities of leadership which 
aroused the admiration of all who 
worked with him. 

There is nothing of a counterfeit about 
FRED HARTLEY, and no one could ever call 
him a sham. He is honest in his con- 
victions and he is not afraid to stand up 
for them. People cannot help but ad- 
mire a character of this kind and al- 
though such a one is often apt to make 
enemies yet that did not bother Frep 
HarTLeY when he knew he was right. 

The Congress of the United States will 
miss Frep Hartiry. His many friends 
know that he is irreplaceable and his 
constituents are bound to regret that he 
will no longer represent them. I am 
proud to know him and to call him my 
friend, and I trust that the days to come 
will be happy ones and bring rich bless- 
ings to him and his family. 











Columbia River Flood Proves Need of 
Over-All Valley Development Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 


many years now, 1, with other Members 
of the Congress, have consistently spon- 
sored and spoken in behalf of legislation 
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for the purpose of protecting and devel- 
oping our priceless natural resources. I 
om wholly convinced that the most ef- 
fective solution of our growing power 
shortaze, the depletion of our agricul- 
tural resources, retardation of industrial 
development in underdeveloped sections 
of our country, and the prevention of 
periodic disasters such as the recent Co- 
jumbia River flood lies in the creation of 
regional resources authorities. 

Such authorities, operating in the great 
river valley areas of this Nation, with 
local representation attuned to the needs 
and aspirations of their people, would 
provide the type of integrated planning 
and development of our resources which 
would alleviate substantially the prob- 
lems confronting us today. 

In this connection I ask permission to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following article on the re- 
cent Columbia River flood by Dr. Dewey 
Anderson, executive director of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, which appears in the 
Trainman News of June 19. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBIA RIVER FLOOD PRovES NEED OF OVER- 
ALL VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
(A report by the Public Affairs Institute 

(founded by the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen), Dr. Dewey Anderson, director) 

Flood waters in the Pacific Northwest have 
already destroyed Vanport, a city of 19,000. 
Damage to smaller communities and thou- 
sands of inundated acres of fertile farmlands 
along the path of the swollen Columbia is 
yet to be calculated. 

Current estimates indicate a flood toll of 
30 dead; property damage amounting to 
$140,000,000; 48,000 persons homeless; 6,000 
homes destroyed; 414,000 acres in the Colum- 
bia River Basin flooded, soil damage tre- 
mendous; and undetermined damage to State 
and county roads, city streets, dike and drain- 
age districts, city sewer and water systems, 
and power and telephone lines. 

The principal cause of the flocd, the worst 
since 1894, appears to have been the un- 
usually hot weather in the upper Columbia 
with consequent heavy snow and glacial 
melting. Heavy rains on the lower tribu- 
taries aggravated the situation and resulted 
in convergence, backing up and overflow at 
vulnerable points, of the flood waters. 

Between the upper reaches of the Colum- 
bia and the heavily populated Portland area, 
the sole major facility capable of controlling 
the level of the Columbia is the Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

It is said that by controlling the height of 
the water in the Coulee Reservoir the level 
of the Columbia River can ordinarily be re- 
duced about 4 feet between Coulee and 
Bonneville. At best, however, this could 
have reduced the damage but slightly. 
Moreover, this would require having been 
able to forecast the flood flow. In addition 
it would have meant curtailing substantially 
the amount of power generated by Coulee 
Dam, 

POWER SHORTAGE 

It is generally known that the Pacific 
Northwest has been suffering from an acute 
power shortage with the result that many 
industries have been forced to operate be- 
low capacity lewtls. 

Coulee Dam is today carrying the back- 
bone of the electric power load of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 

The 1947 Department of the Interior Re- 
port on the Columbia River Power System 
states: 

“The year served to emphasize further the 
Seriousness of the power supply situation in 


the region. The rapid return to operation 
of aluminum plants, the growing demand of 
new and expanded industries, and the rising 
requirements for commercial and domestic 
power on the systems of the region's dis- 
tributors, together with the fact that for 
the most part generating capacity in the 
area has remained static since the war, com- 
bined to present a problem of considerable 
magnitude.” 

This is the perspective of the facilities 
available to deal with the problems of the 
Columbia River Valley. 

What may not be generally realized is that 
Coulee Dam was not designed, planned, 
financed, or operated for normal flood-control 
purposes. The allocation to incidental flood 
control benefits of the dam amounts to less 
than 1 percent of the cost of the dam. 

What we have in the Columbia River Valley 
today—and the same is true of the Missouri 
River Valley—is a system of overlapping 
efforts, competition between agencies, and 
noncoordinated activities, with the Bureau of 
Reclamation planning and executing projects 
to store water for land reclamation and 
power; the Army’s Corps of Engineers oper- 
ating similarly on problems of flood control 
and navigation; the several agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture engaged in soil 
conservation, reforestation, and other 
activities. 

These independent activities represent a 
relatively ineffective and expensive piecemeal 
hacking-away cperation at a gigantic inter- 
related problem. The Vanport disaster illus- 
trates that years of Corps of Engineers flocd- 
control efforts, and the independent efforts 
of Reclamation’s Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville, are not the way to handle the problem. 


TVA SUCCESS 


In contrast is the Tennessee Valley which 
had long been subject to periodic flood dis- 
asters. Since completion of the TVA system 
it has functioned sucessfully on numerous 
occasions to prevent damage from flood 
waters. Moreover, TVA has demonstrated 
that it can prevent devastating floods, and 
at the same time produce low-cost power to 
benefit a vast region, engaged in resources de- 
velopment, increase employment and in- 
comes, provide wonderful recreation areas, 
and substantially raise the agricultural and 
industrial standards of the region. 

On June 2, 1948, an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post, entitled “Disaster In the West,” 
dealing with the Columbia River flood, sug- 
gests that a consequence of the tragedy 
may be an intensified demand for a Colum- 
bia Valley Authority to place the problem 
of flood control on a regional rather than 
local basis.” And the editorial states fur- 
ther: 

“The one great point which TVA has driven 
home convincingly is that no little plan will 
do. If conservation of the country’s re- 
sources now imperiled by floods is to be 
effective, then it must be accomplished on 
a broad basis, resolving interagency con- 
flicts through a single authority with decen- 
tralized operations. The best form of sym- 
pathy for the Oregon victims, aside from 
immediate relief, is to hasten meaningful 
steps to see that this appalling waste is not 
repeated.” 

Proposals in the form of bills introduced 
in Congress for the establishment of a CVA 
and a MVA have been widely discussed. 
The need has been widely recognized and the 
vast majority of the residents in the areas 
favor the proposals. Congress on the other 
hand has displayed little awareness of the 
problem and no disposition to deal effec- 
tively with it. The bills were not passed. 

Senator GLEN TAYLor (Democrat, Idaho) in 
discussing S. 1647, a bill for the establishment 
of a Columbia Valley Authority, which he 
nad introduced during the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress asked: 

“Must Congress always act in an atmos- 
phere of crisis? Must we always avoid tak- 
ing action in the calm atmosphere of affirma- 
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tive planning for the future? I admit it is 
much less dramatic that way—the creation 
of opportunity for happy families and na- 
tional development does not offer the drama 
which comes from running to the rescue 
of flood victims. But surely it is a better 
way to build a great nation.” 
FUNDS CUT 

Just recently the House, immediately prior 
to the Vanport disaster, had voted to impose 
crippling amendments upon the operations 
of the Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Reclamation. One of the amendments 
wiped out completely funds ($80,000) for 
a small program staff in the Secretary of 
the Interior's Office whose duties were to 
assist in defining the problems of resources 
development and develop improved integra- 
tion of national resources policy. 

Another action of the House was to cut 
almost $2,000,000 from the Budget Bureau's 
request for next year’s work on the Hungry 
Horse Dam construction project in Montana. 

And as Senator TayLor had prophesied, 
it was only a few days later, responding 
to the drama and tragedy of the Vanport 
disaster that bills were offered in Congress 
authorizing the appropriations of millions 
of dollars to repair the damage that had 
been wrought. 

The piecemeal approach which Congress 
has elected to follow in dealing with the 
problems of our great river valleys, and the 
consequent disasters that inevitably follow, 
will only be corrected when Congress recog- 
nizes as did the father of TVA, the late Sen- 
ator Norris, when he said shortly before his 
death: 

“When God made the Missouri Basin He 
paid no attention to State lines. He made 
it as a whole, and as a whole it must be ap- 
proached. * * * Only by approaching 
the basin as a whole will human beings living 
in it be able to develop to the full its 


magnificent resources.” 





a 


ONLY ONE WAY 

Of course, the same thing applies to the 
Columbia Basin, the Central Valley in Calli- 
fornia, and scores of other river valleys. 
Coupling the latent resources of these re- 
gions to the potentially enormous and cheap 
electric power supply by means of an over- 
all unified plan and program for the devel- 
cpment of the water, land, and mineral re- 
sources of these regions can prevent the re- 
currence of disastrous floods, depletion of 
natural resources and at the same time pro- 
vide a much more realistic approach to the 
maintenance of national production, income, 
employment, security, and living standards. 
Such regional developments will strengthen 
our national economy. For a strong national 
economy depends upon prosperous and well- 
balanced regional economies. 


REST ame 


Appropiiations, Eightieth Congress, 
Second Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saiurday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith tables showing: 

First. The appropriations for the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress made 
in 1947. 

Second. The budget estimates submit- 
ted by the President this year. 

Third. The appropriations made by the 
Congress in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 
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The Congress reduced the requests sub- 
mitted by the President this year from a 
total of $35,425,245,222.79 to $32,683,763,- 
930.87—a saving of $2,741,481,291.92. 

This saving was made only as a result 
of long hearings which gave the Appro- 
priations Committee a complete grasp of 
the demoralized condition of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Everywhere there is complete confu- 
sion and inefficiency. 

Never has there been more complete 
proof of the total incapacity of the Demo- 
cratic Party to govern. 

This year President Truman—evident- 
ly to prove to the country the total in- 
competence of his administration—failed 
to present to the Congress the major 
budget requests at the opening of the 
Congress in January as the law requires 
and as has been the practice for the past 
28 years. 


The final budget estimates for Govern- 
ment corporations did not come to us 
until April 6; for the Interior Depart- 
ment until May 10; for the Army and 
the Air Force until May 26; for inde- 
pendent offices, including Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Maritime Commission, 
until May 27; and for the Navy until 
June 1. 

This made it almost impossible to hold 
proper hearings and get the appropria- 
tion bills through Congress in time for 
adjournment. 

But tremendous effort and the hard- 
est kind of work on the part of the com- 
mittee has enable us to do a thorough 
and good job. 

It shows that even the incompetence 
of a Democratic administration could not 
prevent the Republican Congress from 
doing a good job. 

The tables showing details follow: 


REGULAR BILLS 
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RN I a. wiitsninastnsrinssicpsritiaelisacinimietinl 192, 438, 858. 70 | 
Secor nd urgent deficiency, el eee 72, 236, 257. 
Employees’ Pay Act, I eu 243, 255, 607. 00 
Foot ( 9, 000, 000, 00. | 
Er ’ 6, 180, 000, 00 | 
Sur ( nt I 
Sec i supy ler ental, 1948 fe 106, 695, 100. 00 | 
TY — I al. 1948 a ea | 914, 286, 500. 00 |_. = a ae ae lacie ‘ oe 
Urgent d $131, 546, 901. 67 | 36, 368, 385.67 | +$4, 821, 484.00 
H.J 555, 125,000.00 | 555, 125,000.00 |...-..-- aor 
First def cy, 1948 aoe ae uttinenetibnmenul iat ae 777, 986, 045, 84 — 224, 164, 271. 00 
Sut ( national de OU I a act Se | 964, 100, 000. 00 | 949, 000, G00. OO | 100, 000. 00 
} l Pia a a a eek ad 53: 00 | 6, 030, 710, 228. 00 _ , O00, 000. 00 
Se | eee Salle i hae ), 28 549, 774, 876.36 | —211, 360, 773.92 
I def | | 6, 217, 701, 698. 51 5. 79 | 8, 998, 964, 535.87 | —948, 803, 560. 92 
( a GI i seri ticucticaatsbicaeenianle 30, 130, 762, 140. 51 (35, 425, 245, 222. 79 132, 683, 763, 930. 87 | —2, 741, 481, 291. 92 





The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
interesting to see what kind of a plat- 


form the Republican Party adopts in 
Philadelphia next week in connection 
with the vital subject of housing. In 
view of the ridiculously inadequate hous- 
ing bill being jammed through the House 
and Senate a few hours before adjour- 
ment of this Eightieth Congress, the 
Republican Party will find this a most 
embarrassing situation to explain to the 
American public. The housing bill pro- 
posed and being railroaded through this 
House and the Senate by the Republican 
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leadership contains no provisions for 
slum clearance and none for low-cost 
rental public housing. The legislatiye 
machinery of the majority is well oileg 
in pushing through a bill which has the 
unqualified endorsement of the greedy 
real-estate lobby. The wishes of the 
selfish interests are paramount and con. 
sequently thousands of families will have 
to continue to live in sordid disease-riq- 
den slums and many thousands of vet- 
erans and others will have to continue 
to live with their relatives in impossi! ibly 
crowded quarters. This is a sad com. 
mentary on modern civilization, One of 
the principle factors in juvenile delin- 
quency which is so prevalent today is the 
lack of proper housing. 

The widely known Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft general housing bill which I have 
consistently supported, would have es- 
tablished a permanent and comprehen- 
sive solution for the housing problem of 
people at nearly all income levels. It is aq 
long-range program designed to meet 
the needs of all classes and types of peo- 
ple and has been endorsed by an impres- 
sive group of civic and church organiza- 
tions as well as the labor organizations, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the American Legion, 
of Kings County, N. Y. 

We desperately need more housing in 
the city of New York, particularly low- 
cost rental housing. We could have met 
this crying need through the adoption of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, but the 
Republican Party is too indifferent to 
realize that the future welfare of our 
country is dependent upon healthy liv- 
ing conditions and a happy environment 
for our people. 

The record of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress with respect to housing is a 
total blank. Social justice must and 
shall be attained for our people and the 
country should not permit continuation 
of such unwholesome conditions. This 
will have to be answered by the Repub- 
lican leadership as they are completely 
responsible for their negative attitude in 
dealing with the foremost economic and 
social prceblem facing this country to- 
day. I firmly believe that the people will 
answer it for them in the November elec- 
tions when the people also answer them 
for their failure to do a single thing 
about the cost of living. 





How About That Supreme Court Trial 
Which California Demands? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to the fierce contest between Ari- 
zona and California over the disputed 
waters of the lower Colorado River, the 
second most frequently asked question 
is: ““‘Why shouldn’t this dispute be set- 
tled by a case in the Supreme Court of 
the United States?” Prior to last year 
the question most frequently asked con- 
cerning the settling of this dispute was: 











“Why don’t Arizona and California com- 
promise their controversy and reach a 
settlement by agreement and compro- 
mise?” I do not regard either of these 
two as the best of the three possible so- 
lutions of this problem. However, with- 
in the last year, officials and witnesses 
™ presenting water agencies in southern 
lifornia have attempted to carry out 
one of their former suggestions and to 
stop all developments on the river by 
thi ( on the whole matter into litigation 
re the High Court. Congress would 

t legislate on it if it were in litigation. 

ow, Arizona attempted several times 
wing the past quarter century to 
uN nch a suit in the Supreme Court of 
he > United States, to bring this matter 
ee before that tribunal, but was 
unsuccessful in doing so, not from lack 
of merit in the case but for reasons 
which every lawyer well understands. 
For those same reasons, Arizona lawyers 
do not believe today there is a justici- 
able controversy within the meaning of 
the Constitution over which the High 
Court will take jurisdiction. Whatever 

y be the motive prompting the de- 
mand for this trial in the Supreme Court, 
Arizona lawyers are of the opinion that 
it will have the effect of further inter- 
minable delay and in the end will be 
unavailing under the present set of cir- 
cumstances. 

Twice within recent months the case 
has been fully argued before a Com- 
mittee of the House and also before a 
C 





ommittee of the Senate, without fa- 
vorable action on the resolutions con- 
sidered. The lawyers handled the in- 
tricate legal questions, but on May 26 
this year, I appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee and made the fol- 
lowing statement: 
TATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK, OF 
ARIZONA, BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 26, 1948 


Mr. Chairman, I appear in opposition to 
t resolution and ask that your committee 

ke no favorable action upon it. 

What is the purpose of this pending resolu- 
tion? It has Congress directing the Attorney 
General to bring action before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to render a judi- 
cial decision in a water controversy between 
certain States in the Colorado River Basin 

ver the dividing of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River. I have sat in these and earlier 

gs for hours listening to voluminous 
testimony. I have heard practically all that 
the California witnesses have presented, and 
I feel that much of it, if not most of their 
testimony, has no bearing whatsoever on this 
resolution. Of course, it would require many 
} s on the part of the opposition to answer 
all of their arguments, and it would be a 
waste of time all around for us to do so. 
While some of the arguments which the pro- 
ponents have presented are fallacious, some 
of them are admissible facts. 

They have pointed to the growing popula- 
tion of southern California and have laid 
great stress upon water needs. This is true, 
and readily admitted. They call attention 
to the military installations in southern Cali- 
fornia and the need of water for living pur- 
poses for the Navy at San Diego. This is 
true, but it must also be recognized that San 
Diego is now getting what water she needs 
from the Colorado River, and nobody appear- 
ing here in opposition to this resolution 
would withhold or take away from her one 
drop of that water needed for such national 
defense. Such has never been our thought, 
but it is our contention and our firm belief 
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that none of the present supply of water, 
or any augmented supply which may be 
needed in the future for San Diego and for 
the Navy, need be taken out of any other 
State’s supply from the Colorado River. We 
think that justice requires that such supply 
be taken as a part of California’s allotment. 
When they claim that the increasing popu- 
lation in southern California has exceeded 
that of any other part of the country, they 
are on doubtful grounds if the claim is that 
California has made greater percentage gains 
than Arizona, for Arizona’s population since 
1940 has increased approximately 50 percent. 
I must not take time to. touch upon all of 
these irrelevant matters, although they are 
mighty important, but I merely point out 
that they have little or no bearing upon this 
resolution and the committee’s attitude to- 
ward it. 

Why is this resolution before you demand- 
ing this very unusual thing and laying this 
very unusual requirement upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States? The proponents 
point out that there is a water dispute be- 
tween Arizona and California, and that is a 
fact, but it is broader than a dispute between 
two States, as it invoives seven States in the 
Colorado Basin as well as the United States 
of America. Yes, there is a dispute, but the 
question before this committee for tentative 
decision is whether or not it is a justiciable 
controversy within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, giving the Supreme Court original 
jurisdiction in controversies between States, 
and whether or not it is a justiciable con- 
troversy within the recognized practice of 
the Supreme Court. Able lawyers are here 
in opposition, and they will handle that mat- 
ter. As a Member of Congress, I want to touch 
on something else. 

I keep being reminded of a small town 
wag—a clever “fellow about town”—who 
argued with a Baptist preacher about the 
well-known story of Philip and the Eunuch 
and proved to the satisfaction of an uncriti- 
cal audience, by slightly misquoting the 
thirty-eighth verse of the eighth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, that the Eunuch 
baptized Philip by sprinkling him. It is easily 
seen that his argument is based on an ar- 
rangement of words, and he totally ignored 
all that goes before or after it. Strange argu- 
ments may arise out of the meaning of words, 
and unbelievable things may be proven, even 
from the Bible, by taking words out of their 
context, or by taking parts of sentences and 
paying no heed to their common-sense 
meaning. 

These able attorneys who represent the 
water interests in southern California have 
laid great stress upon certain words and 
terms in what they call the “Law of the 
River.” Some of their definitions of expres- 
sions used in the basic law are marvelous, 
but I wonder how they would sound to the 
men who wrote the Santa Fe Compact. 
Most of the authors of that famous com- 
pact have passed on. We cannot ask them 
just what they meant by certain words; and 
very unfortunately there is no complete ver- 
batum journal of their debates and proceed- 
ings. I have often wished there had been a 
James Madison at Santa Fe in 1922 to keep 
notes on the drafting of that basic instru- 
ment, as there was in 1787, to help us un- 
derstand our basic Constitution. It seems 
to me that these able attorneys have given 
a questionable interpretation of the meaning 
of the language in a number of instances 
throughout these hearings. It seems to me 
that an ordinary layman acquainted with 
the subject matter should be able to read 
this basic compact and understand what 
they meant by it. 

I have read the Santa Fe Compact and 
the basic legislation passed by Congress in 
1928, as well as the other documents which 
make up the “law of the river.” I have 
spent a third of a century thinking about 
this subject matter. I have listened to these 
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same witnesses many hours, not alone in 
this hearing, but in previous hearings to 
even a greater extent. After all this, I am 
convinced that these witnesses are, | a 
unique construction of language crossing the 
plain highway of speech, reading meaning 
into the law that just simply isn’t there. 
If anyone really wants to know what the 
Santa Fe Compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act provide, he must read those doc- 
uments in the ordinary sense of the English 
language, and he must also know the his- 
torical background in order to have a full 
understanding of the intent of the law- 


makers. I am thoroughly convinced that 
no such reading of the law in the light of 
the historical background will substantiate 


the contentions of the witnesses from South- 
ern California who have already appeared 
before your committee. Mind you, I am not 
suggesting nor admitting that only the Su- 
preme Court can read this body of law cor- 
rectly. I do affirm that it is the duty of 
Congress to do so as further legislation is 
necessary in order to carry out the original 
intent. 

It has all along been my conviction that 
the question of the division of the waters 


of the Colorado River was virtually settled, 
not in detail, but in broad outline, by exist- 
ing law. Let it be understood that while 


this existing law is made up of more than 
35 acts of Congress, it does include basically 
the Santa Fe Compact of 1922 and the basic 
legislation by Congress known as the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928. Iso included 
in this “law of the river,” as required by the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, is the Cali- 
fornia Limitation Act of 1929, whereby the 
State of California in meeting the require- 
ments of Congress limited herself to 4,400,000 
acre-feet of water annually in firm supply, 
out of the Colorado River. One point I want 
to emphasize is that more than 35 acts of 
Congress have been passed having to do 
with the division and disposition of the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

Of course, chief among these was the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928. Now 
this act was so greatly desired by California 
that she was willing to meet its require- 
ments by a statutory limitation as to the 
amount of water she might receive or take 
from the Colorado River. If a mathema- 
tician were to estimate all of these n 
35 acts of Congress sertitnieg 1 to this water 
problem, I can say without any fear of con- 
tradiction that the mathematician would 
find that the great majority of benefits un- 
der these various acts of Congress accrue to 


re than 


California. There is no doubt about it but 
that California received by far the greater 
share of benefits from this legislation. 
Now, today California comes before you 
and says we must have a Supreme Court de- 
cision before anything else is done and that 
there is no other way of settlement. Let n 


remind you that this dispute has been 
on for many years. This dispu 
Arizona and California was a hot i é h 
I went to Arizona in 1914. The dispute h 
been getting hotter and hotter, espe 


since 1922, and it was a raging issue in 192 

Did California ask for a Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1928? Did this committee have 
any such resolution as this one before you in 
1927, or in 1928, or at any time p: le 
present Eightieth Congress? N 


no such demand then, 

California witnesses speak of : 1 hun- 
dred million dollars of their im}; li 
ment in the lower Colorado River in H er 
Dam, in the All-American Canal, and 
many other appurtenances They say 
this investment must have the protection of 
judicial determination. Whose money 1s 
that? Most of it is Uncle Sam's money. 
Don’t you let anyone tell you that anybody 
in California, or in Arizona for that 1 ter, 
put up a hundred million dollars to build 
Hoover Dam. Supposing Hoover Dam should 
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go .out within the next hour? Would the 
remaining unpaid part of the cost be guar- 
anteed by anybody in California or in Ari- 
zona? Certainly not. The money was put 
up by Uncle Sam, and the risk is his, though 
of course, it is a mighty good business risk, 
and it is being paid back out of the revenue 
that is paid by the users of the power it fur- 
nishes. It is erroneous to conclude that 
California has underwritten the cost of 
Hoover Dam in the insurance sense of the 
term. 

However, Los Angeles and her neighboring 
cities did make a great investment, and they 
do have moneys and capital at stake. They 
say now that this investment should be 
guarded by a judicial decision. I do not be- 
lieve that it is jeopardized by anything out- 
side of California’s own water arrangement. 
Did they come in 1928, or anytime prior to 
the Eightieth Congress, and say to this com- 
mittee something like this: “Now, we want 
to invest $200,000,000 in construction to get 
water out of the Colorado River, but we do 
not think we ought to take such a great risk 
with our money, and we do not think the 
American taxpayers should take such a great 
risk until the highest judicial authority in 
America has determined how much water 
California may have?” Did California ever 
present such a demand for a judicial deter- 
mination? They did not. Instead they put 
the matter up to Congress, 

Exactly what did they do? They came to 
Congress, and Congressman Phil Swing and 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, intro- 
duced one bill after another until the fourth 
one, which is known to us as the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928, passed and be- 
came law. Congress thought at the time— 
20 years ago—that it was certainly carrying 
out the provisions of the seven-State treaty 
known as the Santa Fe Compact which was 
unanimously signed in 1922, and that the 
logical development of the river could be 
begun under the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
and continuously carried forward under its 
provisions. Thus California got her water. 
Most of the benefits contemplated in the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act were for Cali- 
fornia, but some of the benefits were in- 
tended for all of the other six basin States, 
the chief one being to safeguard their in- 
terests in the river so that California would 
be limited and unable to take all of the ad- 
vantages and benefits immediately in water 
and power as she expanded, and that a proper 
and just share should be reserved for each 
of the other States as they needed it. 

Congress evidently thought the other 
States were safeguarded in the act of 1928. 
I verily believe that if the California inter- 
pretations of existing law should prevail, 
California would escape her limitation by 
these very clever definitions and interpreta- 
tions. Those future interests of all the other 
Basin States which Congress wrote into the 
boulder Canyon Project Act would be inef- 
fective if her contention before this commit- 
tee should prevail. Oh yes, I know they have 
been loud in their protestations that they in- 
tend to abide by the solemn covenant which 
California made in her act of limitation with 
the United States and with the six other 
Basin States. They say emphatically that 
they recognize that binding, solemn obliga- 
tion, and propose to abide by it, and yet in 
my opinion they very cleverly evade, or try 
to evade, by their definitions and explanations 
and their interpretations, the effect of that 
provision. Twenty years have elapsed and 
Arizona needs some water, and yet if Cali- 
fornia’s eontentions prevail, there is none for 
Arizona. 

Gentlemen of the committee, up to this 
time California has relied upon an act of Con- 
gress, and, as I have said, more than 35 acts 
of Congress. during a quarter of a century, 
have made possible the water which she is 
now getting. But these witnesses are pro- 
testing against a measure now pending in 


Congress which is designed to give Arizona 
some water out of the Colorado River. I will 
not say that the introduction of this resolu- 
tion calling for a Supreme Court trial and 
decision was deliberately aimed to stymie 
consideration of such legislation as S. 1175 
and also a bill introduced by myself on this 
side of the Capitol, but it certainly seems 
that such was the case. At least this resolu- 
tion before you was introduced in the midst 
of hearings on the bill, S. 1175. While we 
are speaking of intent and results, I am not 
saying that the intent of the proponents of 
this resoluton is to cause interminable delay, 
but I am convinced that the effects of favora- 
ble action on the resolution by this commit- 
tee and by Congress will mean interminable 
delay in litigation. Meanwhile, California 
is getting her water and none of her water 
rights are jeopardized, while the other basin 
States tragically in need of water must wait. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the propo- 
nents of this resolution have talked about 
what they call the judicial character of the 
controversy, saying that terms used need 
judicial determination and definition. Your 
chairman the other day, with keen insight, 
inquired of one witness testifying in favor 
of this resolution, “How will the matter be 
settled if it pces to the Court? Will not 
further legislation be needed, and possibly 
further Court decisions?” Mr. Chairman, 
you were exactly right in raising those cues- 
tions. Certainly, there must be much future 
legislation. There have alreedy been more 
than 35 acts of Congress pertaining to the 
Colorado River, and the river is now only 
half developed. We may logically assume 
that there will be many subsequent acts 
of Congress necessary. 

Does it not occur to the committee that 
it is rather ridiculous for the Congress of 
the United States to direct the Supreme 
Court of the United States to tell this 
Congress what the Congress in 1928 intended 
to do, and ask how later Congresses are to 
do it? This whole Colorado River develop- 
ment started out under congressional legisla- 
tion based on the seven-State treaty, and it 
was plainly intended that it should be car- 
ried through by subsequent legislation. 
What has necessitated a change in procedure? 
Do you gentlemen, now Members of Congress, 
feel that you must ask the Supreme Court 
what Congress in 1928 intended, or do you 
feel competent to read the laws already 
enacted and to extend them as needed? Con- 
gress was competent in 1928 to start this great 
and beneficial program; surely Congress is 
competent in 1948 to carry it on. Therefore, 
I ask that you table this resolution. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to 
say that the House Judiciary Committee 
took no action upon the resolutions 
which would have called for a Supreme 
Court decision in this water controversy. 
Nor was any action taken by a Senate 
committee on an identical resolution. 
It seems to me that at the present time 
there is no justiciable issue which would 
enable the Supreme Court to take juris- 
diction. In view of the fact that it is 
apparent that these resolutions were 
filed in an effort to stymie legislation 
which was pending at the time in Con- 
gress to furnish Arizona a million acre- 
feet of water annually for the central 
Arizona project, the way ought to be 
cleared now for Congress to consider such 
legislation on its merit. Obviously, 
there is little chance of agreement and 
no chance of a reasonable further com- 
promise in regard to the dispute between 
Arizona and California, and obviously it 
is not considered now to be a matter for 
judicial determination. Therefore, there 
ought not to be any further obstruction 
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of the needed legislation to supplement 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, 
which would merely give to Arizona the 
same consideration as has been given to 
California during the past 20 years. 





Before and After the New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The proof of a law is to be found in the 
changed conditions it brings about— 
what it does to the evils it seeks to rem- 
edy. The true standard by which to test 
the 1947 amendment to the Labor Rela- 
tions Act is to note their actual effect on 
workers, management and the public. 
We should inquire whether strikes have 
increased or decreased since the new 
labor relations law became effective, 
whether workers’ wages have increased 
or decreased under the law, whether 
workers are better off, or worse off, or just 
about the same. 

The answers to these and associated 
questions set forth below are based on 
the regular reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In this dis- 
cussion the entire postwar period since 
VJ-day—August 15, 1945—is considered 
as that represents the whole of the pres- 
ent era. Obviously the conditions exist- 
ing in the two prior periods, that is, the 
World War II period, and the prewar 
period, are not comparable, because con- 
ditions during those periods differed ma- 
terially from present-day conditions. 

STRIKES HAVE DECREASED 


Strikes have decreased materially 
since the Labor-Management Relations 
Act became effective on August 22, 1947. 
Under the old law work stoppages aver- 
aged 395 per month. Under the new 
law they have been cut to an average 
of 201 per month. This represents a 
reduction in strikes of 49 percent. 

From VJ-day until the new labor act 
the average number of workers involved 
in new strikes each month was 337,000. 
Since the act the average number of 
workers so involved is 131,000. ‘This 
represents a cut of 61 percent under the 
new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the 
average number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,000 
per month. Under the new law this 
figure has been cut to 2,613,000 days per 
month. This is the most important fact 
because it represents a great improve- 
ment in cutting actual pay-roll losses 
suffered by workers because of strikes. 
The reduction in this item is 64 percent. 
Conversely stated time lost through 
strikes before the act was more than two 
and a half times the time lost since 
passage of the act. 

Supporting data ‘is set forth in the 
following tables: 











Tarte I.—Work stoppages before and after 
the Labor Act, 1947 


| Work stoppages begin- 








ss ning in period Number of 
Period cheered man-days 
/orkers idle 
Number | involved 
: sa act (VJ- | Average per| Average per | Average per 
v to effective month month month 

date of act) .---- 395 337, 000 7, 213, 000 
act (from 
August 1947 to 

GON siacie meee 201 131, 000 2, 613, 000 


een 
TABLE II.—Strike data from VJ-day (Aug. 15, 
1945) to Aug. 22, 1947 





Work stoppages 
Number of 





























: beginning in period 
Period oe a ee man-days 
. | Workers idle 
Number | involved 

1945: ! Thousands | Thousands 
September...... a3 526 4, 340 
Octeer... akeeen 474 551 8, 610 
November-....- 358 | 420 6, 930 
December.....- 134 | 50. 4 | 7, 720 
Potal...-.-<«- | 1,539 1, 547.4 | 27, 600 
January 337 | 1, 370 19, 700 
February... 290 | 134 1, 500 
March. 440 147 1, 010 
April 504 566 14, 300 
I es 376 569 13, 700 
PO eee 388 181 4, 580 
IGG... cusbunnwa 563 228 3, 970 
Aweigh ns 560 227 3, 900 
499 356 4, RSO 

516 307 6, 220 

344 435 4, 980 

168 | 76 3, 130 

4, O84 4, 600 116, 000 

2 KK 1, 40 

300 7! 1, 300 

361 96 1, 100 
479 624 8, 540 

471 230 6, 730 

379 448 3, 960 
315 242 3, 970 
336 113 2, 520 

2, 961 | 1, 933 29, 520 


RECAPITULATION OF PERIOD FROM VJ-DAY TO 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF LABOR ACT, 1947 


27, 600 





4months 1945...... 1, 539 1, 547 

Your 156... 3iswe 4, 985 4, 600 116, 000 

$ nths 1947...... 2, 961 1, 933 29, 520 
Te 9, 485 &, O80 173, 120 

Average per month 395 337 7, 213 

Average per year... 4,742 4, 040 86, 560 


Strike data since effective date of Labor Act 
(August 22, 1947) to date 





Work stoppages 

















Noh beginning in period | Number of 
Period ne | INSN-UAVsS 
: Workers idle 
Number involved 

1947: 8 Thousands | Thousands 

September. ...-. 219 79 1, 970 

October... .....- 219 64 1, 780 

Novem ber...... 178 57 829 

December...... 119 32 590 
1948 

January *......-. 175 75 1,000 

February 3.2... 200 70 725 

March 4. ....... 225 500 6, 000 

BUN ciicannien 275 175 8, 000 

ihe tinche 1, 610 1, 052 20, 904 

Average per month. 201 131 2, 613 

Average per year... 2, 412 1, 572 31, 356 





COMPARISON OF AVERAGES BEFORE AND AFTER 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF LABOR ACT, 1947 






Before act, VJ-day 


cs $7,213 
to effective date ” 56) 
of act. — 

After act to date... rae sf 


CT 
at rom p. 10, U. 8. Department of Labor Bull, No. 918 
( Qe 6), 
*P. 8, U. 8. Department of Labor, release, Jan. 7, 1948, 
* P. 594, U. 8. Department of Labor, Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1948, 
* U.S. Department of Labor release of Apr. 29, 1948, 
'U. S. Department of Labor release of May 28, 1948, 
* Average per month, 
’ Average per year, 
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WAGES HAVE INCREASED 


Accurate statistics on wages for this 
same period are also available in the 
official published reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
key dates in any such comparison are, 
first, the starting period at VJ-day, Au- 
gust 15, 1945; second, the date the new 
labor relations law became effective, 
August 22, 1947; and third, the latest 
available date. 

Comparative figures for these three 
vital dates are set forth below for the 
industries that are the most highly or- 
ganized by labor unions and hence would 
be the quickest to feel the effect of leg- 
islation detrimental to labor unions. 
These industries are the manufacturing 
industry, the soft-coal industry, and the 
private building industry. Data on 
these three industries is set forth sep- 
arately in table III and then added and 
averaged with equal basis being given 
to each industry in table IV. This 
analysis shows that under the new law 
wages have continued to rise, more lei- 
sure time has been made available 
through a shorter workweek, and the 
average hourly earnings have also in- 
creased. 

During the 2-year period from VJ- 
day to the effective date of the Labor 
Act average hourly earnings increased 
27 percent. From the passage of the act 
to the present date, a period of 7 months, 
average hourly earnings increased from 
27 percent to 35 percent over the wages 
paid on VJ-day. Thus 8 percent of this 
increase was reflected during the 7 
months from the passage of the act un- 
til March 1948. 

For the same dates the increase in 
average weekly earnings was 26.6 per- 
cent and 30.7 percent, respectively. 
These figures reflect the shortened 
workweek. 


TABLE III.—Wages 
ALL MANUFACTURING 





Average Average | Average 
Period weekly weekly hourly 

| earnings hours earnings 

laced e—| —_—_- | —— 
Aumust 1045... .ccncccces | $41.81 40.8 | $1. 025 
8 | 49. 21 39. 8 | 1. 238 
Diet TONS... 5. onc nsann | 2.07 | 40.3 1, 291 

BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 
am —— sae 

August 1945.........-.- | 49. 89 40.1 1.248 
pF eee 71. 49 40.1 1.778 
March 1948............. 74. 61 40. 4 | 1. 847 


} 


PRIVATE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


| 


August 1945 


PP oh set 55.79 40.3 | 1. 383 
August 1947_.....---.-- 1 . 66.13 | 39.8 | 1. 662 
March 1948............- | 66. 14 | 36. 5 1. 810 


TABLE IV.—Wages (all manufacturing, bitu- 
minous-coal mining, private building con- 
struction) 


' 
lweekly | Hourly 
earnings earnings 

Average percent-| A verage Average percent- 
weekly| age j|weekly|hourly| age 
earnings increase} hours earnings increase 

















since since 
VJ-day VJ-day 
August 1045_| $49.16 |......_. a > 
ugust 1947.| 62.24 26.6 39.9 1. 559 27 
arch 1948_.| 64.27 | 80.7 39.0 1. 649 35 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Now let us examine the relationship 
between prices and the cost of living dur- 
ing this same period. First, what were 
prices and the cost of living on VJ-day; 
second, what was the situation on the day 
the Labor Act became effective, August 
22, 1947; and third, what is the situation 
today? 

Here are the figures as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for prices and the cost of living for all 
items on the three dates in question: 
TABLE V.—Prices 


and cost of living since 
VJ-day 
Incré 
} All 
items VJ-d 
| 
: | Percer 
VJ-day (Aug. 15, 1945 |) 
When Labor Act became effective | 
(Aug. 15, 1947 164 2 
Present time (latest available date, | 
Mar. 15, 1948) ....... ela | 166. { 2 
1As reported by U. 8. Department of Lal 


Monthly Labor Review, May 1948, p. 58 
WAGE INCREASES HAVE MORE THAN 
WITH PRICE INCREASES 

Next, to determine whether wages 
have kept pace with the cost of living, 
we should compare the percentage in- 
crease in the cost of living with the per- 
centage increase in wages which oc- 
curred in the heavily unionized indus- 
tries covered by table IV. Such com- 
parison shows that hourly wages paid on 
VJ-day in these industries had increased 
27 percent by the effective date of the 
new labor law and the increase in the cost 
of living during the same period was 24 
percent. It also shows that under the 
new law hourly wages rose 35 percent and 


KEPT PACE 


weekly earnings increased 30.7 percent 
over wages paid on VJ-day. For the same 
period the cost of living increased 2 


percent. These statistics are 
in table VI: 


compared 





TABLE VI.—Comparison of hourly wages paid 
in all manufacturing industri bitumi- 
nous-coal mining, and private building 
construction with the percentage increase 
in prices and the cost of living and monthly 
average of man-days lost through strikes 

| I 
| t 
| Increase | Increase Averag 
| hourly weekly | P! “4d 
wages wages 
° 

From VJ-day to | 
effective date 
of labor law | Percent, Percent Perce 
(Aug. 22, 1947) _| 27 2b. € 24 | 7, 21 

From VJ-day to 
present date 2. 35 | 30), 7 2 2,613,000 
1 Manufacturing, bituminous coal, private bu 
2 Latest available dat 
From effective date of Labor Law t 


LABOR ACT WILL SAVE WORKERS ESTIMATED 
$1,000,000,000 IN FIRST YEAR 

Thus the actual proof shows that labor 
has not been hurt by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, but instead 
has been helped. Labor under the new 
law is continuing to improve their wages 
and hours of work and to keep abreast 
of the cost of living just as well, and in 
some respects a little better, than they 
did before the act was passed. 
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But the vital point is that these gains 
which labor is now making under the 
new law are being made much more fre- 
quently through peaceful collective bar- 
gaining, while before the new Labor Act 
these same gains more frequently re- 
quired costly strikes. The ability to ob- 
tain wage increases peacefully without 
suffering severe losses in wages through 
time-consuming strikes is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to wage earners. It means a 
better annual wage. Obviously increases 
in wage rates are of little benefit if the 
increases are lost to workers by costly 
strikes. 

In the calendar year 1946, under the 
old law, workers lost 116,000,600 man- 
days because of strikes. Under the new 
law this figure has dropped to an average 
of 213,000 days per month lost through 
strikes. At the same rate for a year that 
would mean a loss of 31,256,000 man- 
days. This would mean a net saving 
under the new law of 84,644,000 man- 
days in 1 year over the 1946 experience. 

At the present time the average hourly 
earnings in the three industries reported 
in table III is $1.649 per hour and work- 
men in these industries work an average 
39-hour week, or 7.8 hours a day. Aver- 
age earnings of this group is thus $12.86 
aday. If the 84,644,000 man-days, which 
it is estimated will be saved in the first 
year under the new law, applied to this 
group of workers, or those with similar 
wages, it would mean that $1,088,521,- 
840 would be saved for the workers’ fam- 
ily budget to meet living expenses, in- 
stead of being lost to the workers through 
strikes as it was in the year 1946 before 
the new law. That $1,000,000,000 is just 
as much a wage increase as though it 
had been added to the hourly rate be- 
cause it represents take-home pay that 
the worker will get and take home rather 
than lose through costly and time-con- 
suming strikes. 

That is a real benefit to all workers. It 
shows that the new labor law is providing 
real benefits to workers. Management 
and the public also benefit through con- 
tinuing production of vital articles and 
commodities. In short, the new labor 
law is proving beneficial to labor, man- 
agement, and the public. 

No claim is made that this is an ex- 
haustive analysis, but all statistics I have 
seen support the conclusion that this 
fairly represents in a general way the 
actual experience under the old law and 
under the new law. 





Sel Bloom: Public Servant and 
Benefactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of an 
address I delivered at a testimonial din- 
ner at the Commodore Hotel in New York 


on Thursday, June 10, 1948, in honor of 
our dear colleague, Sot BLoom, on the 
occasion of his completion of 25 years of 
distinguished service to the American 
people as a Member of this House. I also 
wish to include addresses delivered at 
this dinner by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former 
Ambassador James W. Gerard, the noted 
news analyst Dr. Frank Kingdon, and 
the response by the Honorable Sou 
BLooM, as well as some letters, telegrams, 
and newspaper clippings. 
The text of my address follows: 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE JOHN wW. 
M'CORMACK 


There comes a time in the life of every 
man who has lived a full, an active, a pur- 
poseful life, when he sits back and reflects 
upon man and the world, when he philoso- 
phizes on life—the meaning of life and its 
intricate and devious ways. 

Recently a little book came to my atten- 
tion, a book containing some thought-pro- 
voking reflections written by just such a per- 
son. In it I found the following views and 
ideas expressed in very clear and cogent lan- 
guage: 

“All the woe of nations and men can be 
traced to failure or refusal to follow the 
truth that binds the universe together. 
Truth is right, justice, concord, fidelity, 
order, or any other word that fitly describes 
the universal harmony ordained by the 
Creator.” 

And a few pages further on I found an- 
other very timely and meaningful passage 
which I should like to quote: 

“Where love abounds, there can be no 
hate or war. Hatred is evil, originating not 
in the loving God, but in ignorant, perverse 
man.” 

These quotations are taken from a little 
book of only 16 small pages, published a few 
months ago under the truest and most ap- 
propriate title that has ever come to my 
attention. The title of that book is “One 
With God Is a Majority,” and its author is 
our dear friend, the Honorable Sot BLoom, 
to whom we are paying such well-deserving 
tribute this evening. 

Sot Bioom is himself a characteristic ex- 
ample of a man who walks humbly with 
God, who forever seeks the ways of truth and 
love. He is the epitome of the well-rounded 
harmony in life to which we all aspire. He 
fears no man or any group of men, because 
he knows that being one with God is—a 
majority. 

Tonight we are paying homage to him in 
recognition of his 25 years of service in the 
Congress of the United States. In any man’s 
language, 25 years of public service is a great 
accomplishment, an experience to look back 
upon with great pride and joy. 

And Sot BLoom has much to be proud of. 
His patriotism to this country is proverbial. 
His faith in humanity and in the ultimate 
good of humanity is unshakable. His devo- 
tion to his own coreligionists is beyond any 
reproach. Never a pessimist at heart, he 
continues to dream of and work for a happier 
world, a world truly at peace. 

He is the kind of a dreamer who perhaps 
should be classified as somewhat more in 
the nature of a philosopher—a philosopher 
of the people and for the people. By his very 
nature, his accomplishments over these 
many years, the position and the prestige 
he retains in the fabric of American life and 
leadership, BLoom is in recent years emerging 
in the role of an elder statesman. 

But far from looking back upon his many 
active years, So. Bioom prefers to look for- 
ward. Perhaps that is the secret of his 
youthful zeal and appearance, his clarity of 
mind, and his energy. 

For some time now he has given much 
thought to the question of Palestine. Many 
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of us, whether Jew or non-Jew, find our. 
selves thinking very often on this most per. 
plexing problem. With BLoom, however, jt 
is not a new problem. He is reputed to he 
one of the first and earliest Zionists in the 
United States—and I know that he is per. 
sonally very proud of that fact. 

Surely you will agree with my contention 
that Palestine today is not only the over. 
shadowing problem in Jewish life, but that it 
is also of vast importance in world affairs, 
The creation of the new state of Israel marks 
the culmination of the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people, who have suffered 
untold misery and persecution for many 
hundreds of years—much of it in ovr own 
twentieth century. 

Despite these sufferings, Jews have never 
despaired of fighting for justice and right- 
eousness, for liberty and democracy. Nor 
have they ever despaired of the hope of re- 
establishing their ancient homeland where 
they once made such’ magnificent and lasting 
contributions to the great religions of our 
day, and to western culture and civilization, 

Now we are all witness to the historical 
fact that, by their own strength and their 
own zeal and resourcefulness and devotion 
and hard work and superhuman effort, the 
Jewish people have within the space of a 
single generation succeeded in revitalizing 
the state of Israel. I am happy in the knowl- 
edge that the new Jewish state will be a 
republic, very much in the image of our own 
Republic of the United States. 

To my mind the recognition of Israel by 
the Government of the United States was a 
reasonable and natural step. When Presi- 
dent Truman announced our recognition of 
Israel—and I rejoice in the fact that history 
will record that we were the first to extend 
such recognition—I felt that he had acted 
wisely and judiciously, that the course he 
had chosen was in the spirit of our own Dec- 
laration of Independence and of the Bib- 
lical command: “Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

That forthright action of the President 
has received the warm support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 
There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
today where the American people stand on 
the question of Palestine. 

Our hearts and our prayers now turn to 
the problem of peace in that unhappy and 
war-torn country, which of late las forsaken 
the plow for the sword. We all hope and 
pray that peace will soon reign again in the 
Holy Land, and that the Jews of Israel will 
have the opportunity for which they have 
longed for so many centuries—the oppor- 
tunity to build their homeland on an ancient 
and beloved soil. 

It is in that spirit that I desire to greet my 
dear friend Sot Bioom, in the spirit of the 
rejuvenation of his people. It is through 
him that I desire tonight to send my greet- 
ings to the valiant defenders of Israel and 
to assure them that our hearts and our 
thoughts are with them in their hour of 
crisis. 

I am told that the proceeds of tonight's 
dinner will go for a great charitable institu- 
tion in Jerusalem, a hospital which caters to 
the poor, and that this hospital has decided 
to name one of its new wings in honor of 
Sot Bioom. This is indeed a great honor, 
and we are all proud that such honor has 
come to an American citizen. I hope and 
trust that the many friends and admirers of 
Sot BLoom will make possible the erection of 
that wing in the very near future. 

I am happy to join this illustrious gather- 
ing in paying public tribute to Sot BLoom 
for his numerous accomplishments, and in 
recognition accorded him this evening for 
his capabilities as a statesman, which he has 
proved himself to be on many occasions dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 

I consider Sot Bitoom one of the greatest 
and noblest persons I have ever met. I 
value and prize his friendship. 
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\PDRESS BY TOM C, CLARK, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Tt is really heart warming to participate in 
this gathering. This is truly a love feast. 
The world needs more events of this nature. 
This is a testimonial to a friend of man who 
has become distinguished. I wish that there 
were more SoL Biooms on this earth—then 
there would be less pain. 

You, his neighbors, know him—know him 
far better than my feeble words can express. 

Our presence on this occasion demon- 
strates our affection and admiration for this 
noted statesman and humanitarian. He 

ymbolizes America and he is a living example 
of the workings of our glorious democracy, 
His 25 years of service in the Halls of Con- 
cress, fearlessly devoted to the public good, 
has gained for him fame and honor here and 
throughout the world. 

Stemming from a race of people as old as 
time itself, as chairman of the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
he has wo: the respect and esteem of all 
races and creeds, 

I wish that a picture of this happy assem- 
bly could be televised to every home all over 
the world. If that could be done, under- 

tanding and brotherhood would supplant 
the bigotry and hate that are keeping lands 
in turmoil and the world quivering. Yes, the 
world needs more testimonial dinners—din- 
ners inspired by men like the one to whom 
we are paying tribute here tonight. His per- 
onal glories are too voluminous to recount 
at this time. But there is one that he, him- 
elf, loves to boast about, and that is that he 

George Washington’s press agent. 

His wide knowledge of American history, 
together with a patriot’s zeal and a humane 
heart, drove him into the thick of every legis- 
lative fight that involved human happiness. 
Walking with the mighty, understanding the 
needs of the lowly, he dreams of a happier 
and better world for all peoples. 

The crowning glory of his full life is his 
effort to help in reshaping and in rebuilding 
the world for future generations. 

He has followed the ideal that man by na- 
ture is good, that his inborn instincts point 
in the direction of justice, liberty, and co- 
operation, 

It is a most fitting recognition that the 
100-year-old hospital in Palestine should con- 

struct a special wing and name it in honor 
of this benefactor of mankind. As in the 
noble Hebraic tradition, this institution of 
healing, as well as other Jewish hospitals in 
the State of Israel, will render service, as al- 
Ways, to men, women, and children, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. 

Yes, faith, hope, and charity nestle in the 
tender heart of him whom we toast tonight. 
His broad sympathy and deep compassion, 
his comprehension, and insight, have made 
him sensitive to the longings of peoples 
everywhere. Hate finds no lodging in the 
soul of his race. 

A long time ago he learned that men do 
not gather “grapes of thorns,” nor “figs of 
thistles”"—that a civilization of peace and 
happiness must be built out of peace and 
happiness in the minds and hearts of men. 

He realizes the great need to spread broad- 
ly a deep regard for the dignity of man. And 
that is exactly what they are doing in Pales- 
tine—recognizing the dignity of man—in be- 
tween the falling of bombs and the rain of 
machine-gun bullets, a woe-beset people are 
building an addition to a hospital. That’s 
man in the image of God—man’s innermost 
desire to save, not to kill—to build, not to 
destroy. Let us and peoples everywhere take 
heart from this noble deed of a brave people. 

May the day soon come when the world 
will turn to the erection of such missions of 
mercy rather than digging graves of sorrow 
for fallen warriors, 

Yes, the time has come to follow the ex- 
ample of the Blooms and carry out the gos- 
pel of love, of botherhood, and of self-sac- 


rifice. We must help to give rebirth to hope 
in the human heart. 

Searching questions are found in the open- 
ing chapter of Genesis. 

“Cain, where art thou?” 

“Where is Abel, thy brother?” 

All must answer these questions: “Where 
are you? What are you doing for your coun- 
try and the world?” 

“Where is your brother? What are you 
doing for him?” 

And it matters not whether our brother 
belongs to our Nation or another nation. 
We are all brothers under God. He intended 
it to be so. 

Ours is the task to help build a world in 
which people may live free from fear and 
terror, where children may grow up unafraid; 
where justice reigns for all men, and where 
the spirit of brotherhood extends across and 
beyond all barriers of faith and race. Why 
can’t it be so? 

An enduring temple of peace must rest 
upon a foundation of good will—respect for 
the rights of others, willingness to undecr- 
stand their viewpoints and to sacrifice one’s 
own interests for the good of all. 

There is a common ground upon which 
all men may meet—liberty, justice, equal op- 
portunity for all. 

As we understand more fully the world 
problems and relationship of our country to 
them, we can exert a definite influence for 
peace. 

We must all be citizens of the great re- 
public of humanity. Just because we may 
think internationally, it does not mean that 
we are less national. 

One of the founding fathers said, “Our 
wisest policy is peace and friendship with 
all mankind.” He was no less American 
because he was world-minded. 

We must have a deep concern for the well- 
being of all humanity, and strive to bring 
about liberty and justice for all. 

We must wage the peace as we waged the 
war. 

We must be strong to protect that which 
we have from those nations who recognize 
only force; but we must also strive through 
education to bring about peace and under- 
standing among peoples everywhere. 

As has been truly said, “If civilization can- 
not destroy armaments, armaments will de- 
stroy civilization.” 

The task that lies before us individually 
and collectively is almost heaven inspired. 

Our beloved President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, stated the position of our Nation 
in these words: 

“Our Nation has held forth for its own 
guidance and for the guidance of other na- 
tions, this great torch of liberty of human 
thought, liberty of human conscience. We 
will never lower it.” 

And that noble American woman, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is helping to keep alive 
the flame to light the way and guide human- 
ity to freedom and happiness. As Chairman 
of the Commission on Human Rights, she is 
tirelessly and continuously at work on 4 
world bill of rights. 

The torch of the Jewish people for a home- 
land of their own has burned for thousands 
of years. Today the torch has lighted the 
way to the new nation of Israel. Webster's 
dictionary does not contain the word “de- 
spair” for such a courageous people. Thou- 
sands of years of exile, dispersion, blood, and 
tears has proved that to a world that is now 
ready to applaud. 

Our Government will do everything within 
its power to help all the people—both Arab 
and Jew—in the new nation of Israel and 
other parts of Palestine. Its people Shall 
find new life in their own homes and build 
gardens where desert sands have covered 
God's good earth. 

I am proud—yes, so proud—that our coun- 
try, through the action of our great Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, was the first in the 
world to recognize the new nation of Israel. 
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It has been brought into the family of na- 
tions—in the spirit of peace. May it be de- 
veloped in peace. 

More blood spilt upon the soil of Palestine 
will not serve God. A united effort must be 
put forth by all the nations of the world to 
find a way to help both peoples live in friend- 
ship. 

As I stand before you here tonight, let us 
hope and pray that the blessed ray of light 
which yesterday broke through the terrible 
storm, bringing a long-awaited truce, may 
widen and widen until it dissipates all the 
dark and heavy clouds of war and sufferins 
that envelop the beloved Holy Land 

And when the morrow dawns, may all the 
voices in that stricken land ring out, echoing 
and reechoing over the universe: “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” May the joyous 
shouts rise—not for 30 days, not even for 30 
years, but for evermore. 

It is noteworthy and gratifying that in the 
declaration of independence of the Republic 
of Israel, the new government extended the 
hand of friendship to the Arab citizens of the 
Republic and a guaranty of full democratic, 
economic, political, and social freedom for all 
of the people of that land. This is in the 
great American tradition. 

The peace of the world is bound up with 
the freedom and happiness of the people of 
the Near East. Unless civilization can be re- 
stored in the areas where it has been badly 
damaged, sooner or later those spots will 
threaten our own existence. Science has so 
shrunk time and space—so diminished the 
size of the earth and drawn closely together 
peoples everywhere—that we cannot, even if 
we wished, isolate the weak sectors of civili- 
zation. 

To keep civilization strong, it must be re- 
stored where it is weak. History tells us that. 

The fall of Rome had its beginning in the 
decadence of the far-away places of the 
Roman Empire. What happens in the far- 
away places can cause our downfall also 

The smoking ruins in war-torn lands left 
more than physical destruction—they left an 
appalling spiritual devastation. The destruc- 
tion of war is always spiritual as well as 
material. 

Stripped of security, a world of broken 
ideals behind them, values of life trampled 
upon, faith in themselves and faith in man- 
kind blasted, and the lamp of hope gone out, 
the desperate victims of the recent holocaust 
lock to see if the stars of America are shining. 

And the stars of America must continue to 
shine. 

Through the ages, men have dreamed of, 
struggled toward, fought for, and died for 
the concept that nothing on earth is more 
sacred than human fersonality—th 
in the human soul a place inviolate, where 
no government or men may enter. Thou- 
sands of wars have been fought, countless 
millions have died that this ideal might one 
day become a living reality for all men every- 
where. Through democracy's path we are 
headed toward that goal. 

We Americans cannot forget our brothers 
across the seas. 

We have tried the hermit’s game—and with 
what tragic results. They are still fresh in 
our memory. 

This time there can be no retreat iné@o 
isolationism. 

Eumanity is indivisible. 

Freedom is indivisible. 

Justice is indivisible. 

In our present practice of the eternal man- 
date to do good—to heal the sick, give relief 
to the suffering—lies our greatest strength, 
our greatest protection. 

Yet there are some who in this critical 
hour would deliberately wreck the Marshall 
plan. They would wilfully break our coun- 
try’s solemn pledge to liberty-loving peoples 
as they struggle to recover their freedom and 
escape the grasping clutches of ruthless 
dictators. 





at there is 
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Fer not in frowning battlements, not in 
huge armies, not in two-ocean navies, not in 
mighty air armadas lies our future. 

Oh, yes; these are all essential—vitally 
essential—in a world of power-mad men. 
However, in the final analysis the hope of 
the world rests in people who cherish in 
their hearts the love of liberty which the 
Divine planted there. Freedom and all the 
happiness that goes with it must become the 
heritage of all men all over the world. 

If the vision of freemen is to be realized, 
human resources must be conserved and de- 
veloped and human beings must be equipped 
spiritually, mentally, and physically. The 
Sot BLoom wing of the Bicur Cholim Hos- 
pital is truly a fitting tribute to a man who 
has spent his life in furthering this cause. 

With faith in God, we will meet the chal- 
lenge of our age. We will surmount its diffi- 
culties. 

We shall fight for the right that needs 
assistance, against the wrong that lacks re- 
sistance, for the future in the distance, and 
the good that we can do. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. BLoom, the Attorney 
General, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am sorry that I had to arrive 
late, but these days I am spending a great 
deal of time out at Lake Success, and it does 
not leave one very much time to do any- 
thing else. But I am very glad that I could 
get here to be with you and take part in 
this tribute to a very grand person, a man 
who has served with such distinction in 
Congress and who has helped many other 
people through his congressional career, but 
who has also always had a great interest in 
things which were philanthropic and which 
helped his fellow men. 

I am sure that he is happy tonight that 
his name will be part of a hospital in Pales- 
tine. 

I want very much to sdd just one word of 
deep appreciation for the very many things 
which I happen to know that Mr. BLoom has 
done for individuals, things which brought 
him 1o return. 

Many of us know of things that are done 
which bring a return at least in appreciation 
by many people, but the things which are 
Gone for individuals may take a great deal 
of time and bring one very little in the way 
of recognition, and so I would like to speak of 
the personal things to which I know that 
Congressman Bioom has given a great deal 
of his time. 

I know of a refugee, for instance, who 
would never have gained citizenship if it had 
not been for the untiring efforts of this kind 
gentleman. She came to see me and her 
story was one of the most moving stories. I 
could think of no one who could help her 
except Congressman Bioom. I found she had 
already been to him, so his reputation had 
already spread abroad for kindness and will- 

ingness to help other people. 

“I come across things all the time, and I am 
always discovering new things. I didn’t 
know until I got word about this dinner that 
he had connections with a particular hospi- 
tal. Constantly, I am finding new things 
that he had done. So Iam very glad to be 
ale to come and be with you. 

Siow I am going to tell about one of the 
things which he did for me which he has 
probably forgotten but which I think will 
amuse you. 

It happens that I am a very impatient 
person about things that don’t seem to me 
very important, and some time ago, when 
you (turning to Representative Sot BLoom) 
and I were once in London, I complained 
rather bitterly that it seemed to me the 
gentlemen—particularly the gentlemen in 
Congress—could grow very passionate about 
»0ints of procedure and take a great deal of 


time. You looked at me very sternly and you 
said, “You had better learn they are very 
important. If your procedure isn’t properly 
laid down you will find yourself in a great 
deal of trouble.” 

Well, I watched and listened and I learned. 
But I have to tell you, sir, that with all your 
teaching I still get into a great deal of trouble 
on procedure, 

I now preside over the Human Rights 
Commission, and I spend hours there. I 
leave home at 9:30 in the morning and I don’t 
get home until 6:30 or 7 at night, and during 
the day my life was made miserable by two 
things: One thing—the impossibility of 
getting the legal points of view of the coun- 
tries that are under Napoleonic Code and the 
countries that function under the common 
law of Great Britain and the United States 
to come together and find that they can work 
together. Then, when you do find that you 
think you have got the legal aspects all right, 
then you find that in Russian it means one 
thing and in Spanish it means another and 
in French still another and in English still 
another; and how are you going to get all 
those things to mean the same thing in all 
the different languages? 

By the time you have discussed first what 
the meaning is in all those languages and 
then whether the legal phraseology is cor- 
rect, then you get one amendment after an- 
other and you can’t keep straight which 
amendment is furthest away, and you end 
the day having worked all day and having 
not yet decided what shall be the purpose of 
education. 

That is what we did today. 

All my loyal friends are very much amused 
because they always thought that I was very 
impatient about these legal points, but now 
I have to be patient no matter what happens; 
I have to sit and listen and I have to hear all 
the different points of view. 

Seriously, I can’t think of Congressman 
Bioom without thinking that he probably is 
one of the people who stands most stanchly 
for the things that we hope to achieve, even 
though we laugh at the difficulties we have, 
I think he would agree with me that funda- 
mental rights for the people of the world 
are very important gains toward achieving 
peace, and I think that probably the life and 
the work and the service of Congressman 
Bioom exemplify efforts to achieve funda- 
mental rights and freedoms of people here in 
his own country, and efforts to make it pos- 
sible for other people the world over to work 
to achieve these same ends. 

So I wish you long life and added service. 
May we be here to thank you many years in 
the future. |Applause.] 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. JAMES W. GERARD 


Our beloved Sot BLoom, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the other distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be allowed 
to preside over this dinner tendered in recog- 
nition of his splendid work for his country— 
the Representative So. BLoom. 

For 26 years he has served us in the House 
of Representatives, 10 or 12 of those years as 
chairman and always member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

A French author once said that the four- 
teenth century was the “century of fury,” on 
account of its wars and disturbances. I 
think we can apply that term to our own 
century, and during the recent wars and 
disturbances in this country and in the 
world, Sot BLoom has carried on successfully 
his splendid work. 

I wish that he had always succeeded in 
having a hand in the foreign policy of these 
United States. I am sure that, after having 
decreed the partition of Palestine, he would 
never have consented to take back suddenly 
that gift. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, president at Co. 
lumbia University, and preeminent in his 
knowledge of foreign affairs, told me that 
he often consulted with Son Bioom,. 

And so it is, in the evening of his days, 
at the peak of his career, we, his friends in 
this city, delight to honor this quiet, tact- 
ful, efficient, loyal, good American, Son 
BLoom. 

You know that this dinner has another 
object; that is, to raise funds for this hos- 
pital wing in Jerusalem to be named for 
him. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-eight years 
ago, Titus, the son of the emperor Vespasian, 
captured Jerusalem after a siege in which 
the Jews defended themselves with un- 
exampled valor. But they could not prevail 
against the legions abroad. Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the people killed or sold into 
slavery or scattered over the face of the 
earth. 

Now, after all those years, owing to the 
patriotism, the devotion of the Jewish people, 
the Jewish state once more appears. 

And how those Jews can fight. If we only 
give them arms—they need them—we need 
have no fear of the five surrounding na- 
tions that now attack them. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DR. FRANK KINGDON 


Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Attorney General, 
Congressman BLooM, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am delighted to find myself on a platform 
with a Member of the present Congress that 
I can praise. 

It is an honor, in our national House of 
Representatives, to have a man of distinc- 
tion, conscience, and ability like Son BLoom. 
I am very glad to be able to have a part 
in honoring him. 

This is the year 1948. It isn’t 1947 and it 
isn’t 1946; it is 1948, It is one of those years 
that will go down in the history of the 
world as long as any history of mankind 
is told or songs of heroism are sung. It is 
the year when Israel has come to birth. 

There have been peoples in previous gen- 
erations who have lived through their time 
and historians have said that those times 
were historic times, but the generations 
themselves did not realize how historic their 
epochs were. 

We are in a more fortunate position. We 
know that this is an historic year. We know 
that this is one of the dates that will always 
be remembered as long as people talk about 
those who have made the world a better 
place in which to live. 

Not only has Israel been born; Israel is 
going to stay alive and independent, even 
though the great empires of the world use 
every bit of their resources to crush it, be- 
cause there is something that lives in Israel 
that no empire and no great power can kill, 
and that is the dual love of the soil and of 
independence which is making the people of 
Israel a strong, a determined and a perma- 
nent people. 

You see, the trouble with these foreign 
offices, whether they happen to be in Lon- 
don or Washington is that they bave experts 
on the Near East. Now, every expert on the 
Near East knows that every government in 
the Near East is for sale, and any good ex- 
pert in any of our foreign offices has the 
table of the prices at which you purchase 
the princes and the generals of the Near 
East. 

When they think about the Middle East, 
even now, they think they are dealing with 
that which was true yesterday, and they 
still think that everybody in the Middle East 
has his price. 

But something new has happened in the 
Middle East. A nation has been born for 
which there is no price, led by men who 
cannot be bribed or corrupted or made the 
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vassals of any greater state. That is the 
new fact with which these foreign govern- 
ments do not seem able to come to terms. 

Certainly, you can buy a mercenary; cer- 
tainly you can buy an Arab. It has been 
part of the business of the Middle East to 
buy and sell men, because men have been 
cheaper than oil, But something has hap- 
nened which takes that whole bargaining for 
money out of the world of the Middle East, 
and it is only as the great powers under- 
stand that that they will be able to deal 
with this new and vigorous youthful ccun- 
try, which is not only going to be some- 
thing new but to create something new in 
the Middle East—a new democracy, a new 

mp of liberty that will shine where that 
ight has never been seen. 

As an American citizen, proud of the fact 
that men who loved their soil and loved 
independence took up their independence 

nd beat down an empire that sought to en- 
lave them generations ago, my hope is that 
my country will not hesitate to stand with 
all it has behind those who have the spirit 
of freedom that made our own country come 
to birth and grow in power. 

This is not something strange to us that 
is happening in that ancient land; this is 
something that we know, something that is 
flesh and blood of our blood as Americans. 

Oh, yes, you hear them say, “Aren’t they 
a litle overzealous? Wouldn’t it be better 
if they were just a little more tactful? Per- 
haps they ought not to be so extreme in 

r actions.” 

That is what they used to say about Wash- 
ington. The boys met in the First Congress 
and they said, “This man Washington, if 
only he would be just a little more reason- 
able. After all, you don’t have to have an 
army watching all the time. You can be a 
little more careful about things.” And 
George Washington, the man who, unfor- 
nately, has been so caricatured by Gilbert 
Stuart that he looks like somebody who knew 
nothing but a monumental calm, wes the 
passionate extremist of his day, who said 
that freemen should never, never, never ac- 
cept the tyranny of any empire over their 
own country. It is that spirit which marches 
tonight in Palestine. 

Those men and women of Israel are going 
to fight. I don’t know what this truce is 
going to amount to. Perhaps it really means 
that we are going to take four weeks to settle 
the issue of Palestine. We can settle it if we 


‘have any interest in justice. If we put the 


value of peace above the value of commercial 
advantage, we can settle it in the 4 weeks; 
there is no doubt about that. 

When I say “we” I mean the western de- 
mocracies, with our own country playing a 
great part. 

Not an Arab is going to march unless he 
gets the O. K. of Britain; not a bullet is going 
to be fired by any of those Arabs unless they 
have the consent of London. How can they? 
These men are the vassals and the puppets 
of the British Empire and British money. 
If Britain has any intention of finding a just 
solution, the Arab armies who were stopped 
for the truce will be stopped permanently. 

We can take the lead because Israel will 
listen to us. It will never bow to us, but it 
will listen to us. 

The United States and Britain in the next 
4 weeks can settle this matter permanently, 
unless utter selfish stupidity governs one or 
the other or both. But this I say to Britain, 
and this I would echo in the rooms of our 
State Department: If there is treachery in 
this truce and if these are 4 weeks stolen to 
give the Arabs time to arm and to mobilize 
their forces, that treachery will not stop the 
people of Israel from fighting; they will fight 
until the last drop of their blood has been 
shed, and the responsibility for the shedding 
of that blood will be upon the masters of 


empire who have cheated the people out of 
their claim to independence. 

Let it further be said that American public 
opinion will rally behind the cause of Israel 
as it has not rallied in recent years behind 
any cause presented to us. 

The year 1948—and it is now not Israel 
that is on trial; it is now not the dream of 
the Jews that is on trial—it is now the great 
democratic governments that are on trial. 
For these 4 weeks are going to test whether 
we mean what we say when we talk about lib- 
erty, when we talk about justice, or whether 
we are using them merely as empty words. 
For in these weeks the world will learn and 
know whether the great democracies stand 
for humanity, for the stabilization of the 
world, or whether they stand only for selfish 
interest and for national greed. 

We are talking tonight about a great insti- 
tution that is dedicated to the healing of the 
bodies of those who suffer. To that institu- 
tion, with all fitness, we are proposing to add 
a new wing to be named for a man who, in 
American public life, has never hesitated to 
stand for liberty and for justice. 

I honor Sor Broom. I hope that we shall 
be generous in our late~ gifts for the me- 
morial to him. 

More than the man, I honor the principle 
which has made this country great, because 
in terms of that kind of national greatness 
we can enjoy the greatness and the service of 
a citizen who knows what freedom is, and 
under its bright sun can grow in strength 
and in power. 

America, the leader of liberty, now stands 
in the position to take that liberty and make 
it manifest in the Middle East, in the 
strength and the fulfillment of the life of 
the people of Israel, who will give to liberty 
their loyalty and to mankind such treasures 
as only a great, free people can give. |Ap- 
plause. | 


TEXT OF ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE SOL BLOOM 


I am very happy to see so many of my 
good friends here tonight. In the days and 
months ahead I shall remember the kind 
words that have been said about me this 
evening, but most of all I shall remember 
the faces of my friends who came to share 
in my joy. 

Although the honor given me tonight is 
most pleasant and exciting, I must warn you 
that I shall not allow myself the luxury of 
being swept off my feet. I am far too level- 
headed for that—certainly at this day and 
age, and in these critical times which we are 
experiencing. 

While in my heart there is a feeling of deep 
gratitude to each and every one of you for 
your presence here this evening and for 
your kind words, I know that I am not dis- 
closing any great secrets when I tell you that 
we are here also for another purpose, 

Let me make a few brief observations first 
about the recent developments in connec- 
tion with Palestine, before I proceed to tell 
you about our other purpose. The creation 
and rebirth of a Jewish state in Palestine is 
of such great historic significance that we, 
who live in this period and have witnessed the 
birth-pangs of this new state, do not as yet 
grasp the full meaning and the value of this 
historic event. 

The rebirth of the new Jewish state Israel 
symbolizes far more than the realization of 
the dream which our fathers and forefathers 
have dreamed and the prayers which they 
said in their synagogues for nearly 2,000 
years. The fact that a Jewish state is 
today a reality has given new meaning to 
Jewish life, it has aroused a new spirit and 
a new hope that Israel will once again be 
an equal member in the family of nations, 
and it has resulted in a new determination 
and a new sense of unity among Jews every- 
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where to contribute to the welfare and civili- 
zation of the world by making Israel a model 
state. 

Never in their long history have Jews been 
so united on a problem as they are today on 
the question of Palestine and the new Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. But not only to Jews 
does the creation of the Jewish state have 
concrete and definite meaning. To the na- 
tions of the world, particularly the demo- 
cratic and liberty-loving nations, the Jewish 
state of Israel is today a beacon of light 
which casts its rays in two distinct direc- 
tions, both of which hold great promise of 
realization in cur own day: 

First, there is the hope and the promising 
possibility that in the near future Israel will 
absorb several hundred thousand Jews who 
are now languishing in DP camps or are in 
utter despair in the countries of central and 
eastern Europe where their present is in- 
secure and their future is hopeless. Their 
dream is resettlement in Palestine, and to 
these destitute and homeless survivors Is- 
rael will be more than a mere haven of 
refuge—it will be home itself, it will be a 
final return to the Promised Land. In this 
way, Israel should render invaluable help in 
solving the DP problem, which the nations 
of the world have not been able to cope with 
too successfully. 

Second, the state of Israel is to be a bul- 
wark and an outpost of true democracy in a 
region of the world which as yet does not 
know the meaning of democracy as we know 
it in the United States. Through its po- 
litical, social, and economic achievements, 
Israel should become an inspiration for its 
neighbors in the Middle East who live under 
a system of political and social oppression 
and economic exploitation. 

President Truman’s recognition of Israel 
is consistent with the best and noblest of 
American tradition. The courageous people 
of Israel are still in the midst of a struggle 
to safeguard their independence and defend 
the borders of their state. We in this 
country, who experienced our great struggle 
for independence more than a century and 
a half ago, must now aid this new state in 
every conceivable way—morally, politically, 
financially. 

I should like to see this country imple- 
ment at this time President Truman's offer 


of 2 years ago to assist in transporting the 
Jewish DP’s from the camps in Europe to the 
shores of Israel. I should like to see this 
country grant a loan of $100,000,000 to Israel 
as requested recently in Washington by Dr 
Chaim Weizmann, for the purposes of re- 
construction and upbuilding of Israel when 
the war in Palestine is brought to an end 


it should be immediately. I should also like 
to see a great movement in this country 
of American friends of the Jewish state of 
Israel to help that state during its difficult 
and formative years. 

I spoke a moment ago of reconstruction 
and upbuilding. Of primary importance 
perhaps, will be the need for restitution of 
health to a weary and war-shattered peopl 
Some of the hospitals in the Holy Land have 
been destroyed in the fighting there in re- 
cent weeks. Existing hospitals are not able 
to cope with the great demand on their serv- 
ices at this time and will have to be enlarged 
and expanded. 

This is where we come in this evening 
For many years I have taken an active in- 
terest in the Bicur Cholim Hospital in 
Jerusalem, a great charitable institution 
which caters to, and cares almost exclusively 
for, the poor, who would otherwise not be in 
any position to receive medical attention. 
The destruction resulting from the recent 
fighting in Jerusalem; the dire need of the 
Jewish masses there who for many weeks have 
gone without sufficient food and medical svp- 
plies; and also the expected large Jewish 
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immigration to Palestine in the months and 
years ahead—all of these factors make it 
most urgent to undertake immediate ex- 
pansion of this hospital. 

We shall be supporting a just, a worthy, 
an honorable cause. And so, if I give you 
my assurance that I shall remember your 
kind words this evening, I want to give you 
my double assurance that most of all I shall 
remember your deeds and your response to- 
night. To struggle for a good and just cause 
is difficult, but when we attain our goal, 
when we realize the good it is doing for 
humanity, we know that the effort and 
heartache were not in vain. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
place in the Recorp the text of a tele- 
gram by President Truman addressed to 
the Honorable Sot BLoom at the testi- 
monial dinner given to our colleague on 
June 10 in honor of a quarter of a century 
of service in Congress. I might add that 
the dinner was sponsored by the friends 
in America of the Bicur Cholim Hospital 
in Jerusalem, which will build an addi- 
tional wing to be called the Sol Bloom 
Wing. 

From the large batch of congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams to SoL BLoom, 
I have chosen a few which I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp, including that of the 
late Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach, who wrote his letter just a few 
days before he died; a letter by Mayor 
O'Dwyer, of New York; a telegram by 
Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor General of 
the Department of Justice; and several 
other telegrams. 

They are as follows: 


WHITE Howse, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1948. 
Hon. Sot Bioom, 
Madison Hotel, 
New York: 

It is a pleasure to send hearty felicitations 
and warmest personal greetings to all who 
are honoring you for long and faithful serv- 
ice to your country and to oppressed people 
everywhere. It is particularly fitting that an 
addition to Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jeru- 
salem should bear your honored name. 
Hearty congratulations and every good wish. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
SECRETARY OF LABoR, 
Washington, June 4, 1948. 
The Honorable Sot BLoom, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BLoom: I want you to 
know how sorry I am that I am unable to 
attend the dinner to be given at the Hotel 
Commodore in your honor. 

I want you to know of my personal good 
wishes as you observe with your many friends 
your 25 years of service as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. This is indeed a 
splendid record and one of which you can 
justiy be proud. 

I am confident that in the days ahead the 
record which you have so ably established 
will be still further enhanced. 

Yours very truly, 
Lew. 
L. B. Schwellenbach. 


City oF New York, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New York, N.Y. 

I congratulate Representative So. BLoom 
on his 25 years of service in Congress. His 
distinguished record, especially as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, is an 
nonor to hisname. To him and to his many 
friends who are honoring him tonight I send 





my sincere best wishes. May the Sot BLoom 
Wing of the Bicur Cholim Hospital give long 
years of service to humanity. 
Cordially, 
WILLIAM O'Dwyer, 
Mayor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. Sot Bioom, 
Commodore Hotel, 
Care Sol Bloom Testimonial 
Dinner Committee: 

Heartiest congratulations on the honors 
and recognition you are receiving from your 
many friends who are proud of all you have 
done for the country and for humanity in 
general. 

PHILIP B. PERLMAN, 
Solicitor General. 


—— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1948. 
JAMES W. GERARD, 
Care Sol Bloom Dinner, 
Commodore Hotel: 

We are in the midst of the consideration 
of the displaced-persons bill. The commit- 
tee has just arisen and the bill will be con- 
sidered further early tomorrow morning. 
Regret cannot be present at dinner tonight 
in honor of my distinguished colleague, Sou 
BLoom. Piease convey to him my best wishes. 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1948. 
JAMES W. GERARD, 
Chairman, Sol Bloom Testimonial Dinner, 
Hotel Commodore, New York: 
Deeply regret inability to be present at din- 
ner honoring Sot BLoom’s twenty-fifth year 
in Congress. HaVe served with him on House 
Foreign Affairs Committee for last 2 years 
and understand better than ever the love 
and admiration in which he is held. Warm- 
est regards to your guest of honor, to you, 
and to all his friends, and may the Sol Bloom 
Wing of the Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jerusa- 
lem fiower and grow as Sot BLoom himself in 
all these years in the service of his country. 
J. K. JAvVITs, 
Member of Congress, Twenty-first 
Congressional District, New York. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES W. GERARD, 
Chairman, Sol Bloom Testimonial Dinner, 
Hotel Commodore: 

Deeply regret that late adjournment of 
House following debate on DP bill makes it 
impossible for me to reach New York in time 
for dinner. However, I should like in this 
way to pay my personal tribute to my honored 
colleague, Congressman Sot BLoom. For 
almost three decades he has set a wonderful 
example of devotion to duty and to enlight- 
ened legislation. He deserves in fullest 
measure every word of praise which will be 
given him tonight, and I look forward to 
many more years of friendship with him. 

ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


NEw YorK, N. Y., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES W. GERARD, 
Chairman, Hon. Sol Bloom Committee 
Dinner, Commodore Hotel: 

Regret unable to join dinner to my friend 
and colleague—illness in family reason, 
Please convey my congratulations to my col- 
league and friend, Hon. Sot BLoom. He was 
and is rendering great service to mankind, 
and hope for his continued health and con- 
tinued service in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Judge SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1948, 
JAMES W. GERARD, 
Chairman, Sol Bloom Testimonial 
Dinner: 

Deeply regret that I cannot attend test}. 
monial dinner honoring that great American 
and great Jew, SoL BLoom. His work in Con- 
gress for a quarter of a century has been 
marked by an undeviating loyalty to the 
great American ideals and his personal labors 
in our cause have made a lasting impression, 
It is only fitting that he should be honored 
by so many distinguished guests this evening 
and that his name be perpetuated with the 
building of the Sol Bloom Wing of the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem. 

ELIAHU EPSTEIN, 
Special Representative of the Provi- 
sional Government of Israel, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES W. GERARD, 
Chairman, Sol Bloom Testimonial 
Dinner: 

Will you please convey to my old friend, 
Congressman SoL BLoom, my warm greetings 
and assure him that I am genuinely sorry 
not being able to join those who are honoring 
him today. 

With sincere good wishes for you all on this 
occasion. 

Cordially yours, 
WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE, 
Norwegian Ambassador, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1948. 
JAMES W. GERARD. 

Dear A-ABASSADOR GERARD: Unexpectedly 
prevented to take part at Sol Bloom dinner. 
Kindly convey on my behalf sincerest wishes 
and congratulations for his long and useful 
work. Poland will never forget the part Sor 
Bioom played in the creation of UNRRA. 
We shall not forget his moving speech in the 
United Nations on this topic. Many happy 
returns. To you, dear Ambassador, deepest 
regards. Your instructive books on Germany 
written with such experience are well re- 
membered in my country. 

JOZEF WINIEWICZ, 
Ambassador of Poland. 


New HAVEN, Conn., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. SOL BLoom, 
Hotel Commodore: 

Accept my sincerest congratulations on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
your ac‘ivities in Congress and my very best 
wishes for the future. 

Dr. Lupwic KLEINWAECHTER, 
Minister of Austria. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 9, 1948. 
JAMES W. GERARD, 
Testimonial Dinner for Representative 
Bloom: 

Regret absence from the city has prevented 
previous acknowledgment your invitation to 
Sot Bioom dinner. Other commitments will 
unfortunately keep me from participating 
with you in honoring this distinguished citi- 
zen. My best wishes for a successful evening. 

CHARLES LUCKMAN. 


New York, N. Y., June 9, 1948. 
Sot B- 00M TESTIMONIAL DINNER, 
Hotel Commodore: 

Profoundly regret long-standing educa- 
tional engagement necessitates my arriving 
late at dinner in honor of our friend, Con- 
gressman Sot Bioom. The erection in his 
honor of an annex to the Bicur Cholim Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem is a well-deserved tribute 
to Sot Btoom’s unique record of patriotic 
service and dedication to America and to 
Israel. Pray convey warm greetings to your 
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guest of honor and sincerest wishes for many 
vears of health and strength. 
, Rabbi Lzo JuNG. 
New York, N. Y., June 10, 1948. 
Hon. Sot BLoom, 
Hotel Commodore: 
Congratulations on your twenty-fifth annt- 
ersary. May the Almighty give you strength 
sontinue noble deed you have done for 
kind. 
Grand Rabbi Bert SHAPIRO, 


Mr. Speaker, I now wish to insert into 
the Recorp two brief letters by two of the 
most distinguished leaders in the world 
today. Before I do so, however, I should 
like to explain the origin of these letters. 
One letter is by President Truman and is 
dated May 15, 1948; the other is by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the President of 
Israel, and is dated 1 day later, May 16, 
1948. There is a story to these letters. 

One of the most ardent friends of the 
Jewish cause in Palestine, one of the 
consistent fighters for an inde- 

ndent Jewish state in Palestine since 

days of the Balfour Declaration, and 
one who has for many decades been a 
supporter of Jewish charitable and reli- 
us institutions in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem is the Honorable Sot BLoom, 
During the past few years, in particular, 
he has been very helpful in advancing 
the cause for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish national home. He applied his in- 
fluence, his prestige, and his wise counsel 
in that direction in the Congress of the 
United States, at international confer- 
ences of the United Nations in San Fran- 
sco, London, and New York, and on nu- 
merous other occasions. 

More recently he has been active in 
gaining support for United Nations rec- 
ognition of the partition of Palestine and 
the establishment of a Jewish state, for 
United States support of the implemen- 
tation of the partition decision of the 
United Nations, and finally for the recog- 
nition of the state of Israel by the United 
otates, 

The state of Israel, as is known, came 
into being on May 15, 1948. Two days 
earlier, when it had been definitely ascer- 

ined that a new Jewish state was to be 
proclaimed on May 15, Representative 
Sot Bioom sent a lengthy telegram to 
President Truman strongly urging him 
to extend immediate recognition to Is- 
ael, thereby making the United States 
the first country in the world to recognize 
the Jewish state. 

As we all well know by now, President 
Truman acted promptly and wisely, rec- 
ognizing Israel when it was only a few 
minutes old. But what is not widely 
known, however, is the fact that on that 
same day, May 15, he openly acknowl- 
edged and expressed his appreciation to 
Sot Bioom for his wise and statesmanlike 
counsel to take that step. Mr. Speaker, 
at this point I should like to place in the 
Recorp the brief letter of President Tru- 
man, which speaks for itself: 

THE WHITE HOvwsE, 


Washington, May 15, 1948. 
Hon. Son BLoom, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEar SOL: I appreciated your telegram of 
the 13th very much. I hope things worked 
out to your satisfaction. 

Sincerely yours, 


mast 


Harry S. TRUMAN, 


One day later, Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
took time out from his busy schedule in 
New York to write a letter to the gentle- 
man from New York, Sot BLOooMm, ac- 
knowledging his valuable assistance in 
furthering the Jewish cause in Palestine. 
The letter from the President of Israel, 
likewise, speaks for itself: 


THE WALDORF- ASTORIA, 
New York, May 16, 1948. 
Congressman Sor BLoom, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BLOOM: Before my de- 
parture from this country, I would like to 
take the opportunity of sending you my 
heartfelt wishes and thanks for all the valu- 
able assistance which you have rendered to 
the cause of the Jewish national revival 
throughout this difficult period. I think the 
consummation of our hopes which has now 
taken place ought to constitute by itself the 
richest reward, and any words of mine are 
really superfluous. 

I hope you will be given many years to con- 
tinue your good work and that we shall be 
able to count upon your help and advice to 
meet the difficulties which, I fear, we may 
still have to overcome in the near future. 

With warmest regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHAIM WEIZMANN. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am placing in 
the RECorD several news stories and edi- 
torials about the gentleman from New 
York, Sot BLoom, in conjunction with the 
dinner given in his honor. These are as 
follows: Clark Asks Action for Lasting 
Peace, New York Times, June 11; Pal- 
estine Accord Urged by Clark at Sol 
Bloom Dinner, New York World-Tele- 
gram, June 11; BLoom Honored at a 
Dinner Here, New York Sun, June 11; 
Honor Congressman BLoom at Dinner, 
New York Daily Mirror, June 11; edito- 
rial entitled “The Dinner for SoL BLoom,” 
translated from the Jewish Morning 
Journal, of New York, June 10; news re- 
port entitled “United States Will Help 
Bring Peace to Israel, Says Attorney Gen- 
eral,” translated from the Jewish Morn- 
ing Journal, of New York, June 11; news 
report entitled “Attorney General Clark 
at Banquet for So. BLOOM,” translated 
from the Jewish Day, of New York, June 
10; news report entitled “National Lead- 
ers Join in Paying Tribute to Congress- 
man Son BLoom,” from the Jewish Ad- 
vocate, of Boston, Mass., June 17; anda 
brief item from Drew Pearson’s column 
in the New York Sunday Mirror, May 23, 
entitled “Recognizing Israel”; and a tele- 
gram from Rabbi Alexander S. Teitel- 
baum, of the Bronx, N. Y., May 16: 
[From the New York Times of June 11, 1948] 
CLARK AskKS ACTION FOR LASTING PEACE—CALLS 

ON ALL NaTIONS To JOIN IN ENDING NEAR 

East WaR—SOL BLOOM HONORED 

Tom Clark, United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, called last night for joint action by all 
nations to bring about a speedy and lasting 
peace between the Arabs and Jews in the 
Near East, 

Mr. Clark spoke at a dinner at the Com- 
modore Hotel honoring Representative Son 
Bioom on his completion of 25 years of serv- 
ice in Congress. Mr. Clark paid tribute to 
Mr. BLoom as a statesman and humanitarian, 

President Truman also praised Mr. BLoom, 
In a telegram read at the dinner, which was 
attended by 500 persons, the President said: 

“It is a pleasure ‘o send hearty felicitations 
and warmest personal greetings to all who 
are honoring you for long and faithful serv- 
ice to your country and oppressed people 
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everywhere. It is particularly fitting that 
an addition to Bicur Cholim Hospital in 
Jerusalem should bear your honored name. 


Hearty congratulations and every good 
wish.” 
Proceeds of the dinner will be used to 


establish the So. Broom wing of the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital, which Mr. Boom has been 
active in helping. 


In his plea for peace in the Near East, Mr. 
Clark said: 
“Our Government will do everything in its 


power to help all the people, both Arab and 
Jew, in the new nation of Israel and other 
parts of Palestine. 

“More blood spilt upon the soil of Pales- 
tine will not serve God. A united effort must 


be put forth by all the nations of the world 
to find a way to help both peoples live in 
friendship.” 

Mr. Clark said that Mr. Bloom symbolized 
America and that his 25 years of service in 
Congress “fearlessly devoted to the public 
good has gained for him fame and honor 


here and throughout the world.” 


Representative JOHN W. McCormack of 


Massachusetts, minority leader of the House, 
sent a message praising Mr. Bloom and de- 
claring that the recognition of Israel by this 
Government was a reasonable and natural 
step. 

“When President Truman announced our 


recognition of Israel, I felt that he had acted 
wisely and judiciously, that the course he 
had chosen was in the spirit of our own 
Declaration of Independence,” he said. 

Mr. Bioom said the fact that the state of 


Israel was today a reality had given new 
meaning to Jewish life. He declared that 
never in their history had the Jews been so 


united on a problem as they were on the 
question of Palestine, and that the state of 
Israel was a beacon of light to the nations of 
the world. He expressed the hope that a 
loan of $100,000,000 would be granted to 
Israel by the United States. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt praised Mr. 
Bioom for his services to individuals who 
needed help here and abroad. She described 
him as a distinguished statesman who always 
had evidenced great interest in humanitar- 
ian affairs. 

James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany and chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, introduced Mrs. Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney General Clark. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of June 
11, 1948] 

PALESTINE ACCORD URGED By CLARK AT SOL 
BLOOM DINNER—NOTABLES HONOR CONGRESS- 
MAN 25 YEARS IN CAPITOL 
A world-wide effort to bring about lasting 

peace between the Israelis and A1 in Pales- 

tine was urged last night by Attorney General 

Tom Clark. 

Mr. Clark made his appeal at a dinner hon- 
oring Representative Son BLoom (De rat, 
New York) for his completion of 25 years of 
service in Congress at the Hotel C modore. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Eleanor R velt 
and James W. Gerard, former Amb dor to 
Germany. 

“What this world needs 
Biooms,” Mr. Clark continued. “He is a liv- 
ing example of the workings of « gl is 
democracy. His 25 years of service in the 
Halls of Congress, fearlessly devoted t } 
public good, has gained for him fam« 1 
honor here and throughout the \ 


is more Son 


URGES ARAB-JEW ACCORD 

In discussing Palestine, Mr. Clark declared: 

“Our Government will do everything with- 
in its power to help all the people—both Arab 
and Jew—in the new nation of Israel and 
other parts of Palestine. 

“More blood spilt upon the soil of Palestine 
will not serve God. A united effort must be 
put forth by all the nations of the world to 
find a way to help both peoples live in friend- 
ship.” 
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MESSAGE FROM TRUMAN 


A message from President Truman was read 
at the dinner, attended by more than 600 per- 
sons. It said: 

“It is a pleasure to send hearty felicitations 
and warmest personal greetings to all who are 
honoring you for long and faithful service to 
your country and oppressed peoples every- 
where. 

“It is particularly fitting that an addition 
to Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem should 
bear your honored name. Hearty congratula- 
tions and every good wish.” 





{From the New York Sun of June 11, 1948] 
BLoom HONORED AT A DINNER HERE 


A united effort by all the nations of the 
world to bring lasting peace in Palestine was 
urged by Attorney General Clark last night 
at the Hotel Commodore, at a dinner hon- 
oring Representative So. Bloom, Democrat, 
of New York, on his completion of 25 years 
of service in Congress. Proceeds from the 
dinner will be used for the Sol Bloom wing 
of the Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem. 

“Our Government will do everything in its 
power to help all the people, both Arab and 
Jew, in the new nation of Israel and other 
parts of Palestine,” Clark said. “More blood 
spilt upon the soil of Palestine will not 
serve God. A united effort must be put 
forth by all the nations of the world to find 
a way to help both peoples live in friend- 
ship.” 

In his speech, BLoom expressed the hope 
that the United States will grant a loan of 
$100,000,000 to Israe!. 


Some of the program, including a speech 
by Mrs. Franklin ID. Roosevelt, was broad- 
cast over Station WMCA from 10 to 10:30 
p. m. Messages also were read from Presi- 
dent Truman, who praised BLoom for “long 
and faithful service to your country and 
oppressed people everywhere,” and from Rep- 
resentative JoHN W. McCormack, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, minority leader of the 
House. James W. Gerard, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, introduced the speakers. 





[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
June 11, 1948] 


Honor CONGRESSMAN BLOOM AT DINNER 


Representative Sot BLioom, veteran New 
York Congressman, was honored last night, 
for more than a quarter of a century of 
humanitarian service, at a dinner at the 
Hotel Commodore, attended by 600 local, 
State, and national figures. 

Highlight of the event was presentation to 
Boom of a silver medal for his long years 
of assistance to the Bicur Cholim Hospital 
in Jerusalem. The medal was presented by 
Rabbi Meyer Shapiro. 

Attorney General Tom Clark, one of the 
speakers, acclaimed the 78-year-old Con- 
gressman for his long service in the House. 
Similar praise was spoken by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Among the guests was Babe Ruth, an old 
friend of BLoom’s. Master of ceremonies was 
Harry Hershfield, noted humorist, after-din- 
ner speaker, and Mirror columnist. 


[Translated from the Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal, New York, June 10, 1948] 


THE DINNER FOR SOL BLooM 


Congressman Sot Bioom, who recently 
reached the age of 78, has surely earned the 
honor being given him by Jews and non- 
Jews alike. The dinner tonight at the Com- 
modore Hotel in his honor, however, goes 
beyond merely extending recognition to Con- 
gressman Bioom. It is also dedicated to a 
worthy institution in Jerusalem—the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital in the Holy City. 


The Bicur Cholim Hospital, one of the 
oldest institutions of the old Jewish com- 
munity, has always occupied an important 
place in the Holy City. In the current tragic 
moment, when Jerusalem has experienced 
and will probably continue to experience a 
difficult period, this hospital assumes even 
greater importance. 

It is a well-known fact that the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital is now overcrowded with 
the wounded—wounded fighters for Israel 
who were injured by Arab bullets. Even the 
corridors are crammed beyond capacity. 
Much of this overcrowded condition is due 
to the fact that the Hadassah Hospital was 
almost totally destroyed and it further en- 
tails some risk to reach it because it is too 
remote, whereas the Bicur Cholim Hospital 
is in the very center of Jerusalem. 

The purpose of tonight’s dinner in honor 
of Sot Bioom is to create a fund for the con- 
struction of a wing to the Bicur Cholim Hos- 
pital which will be named for Congressman 
Broom. It is a purpose which will surely 
find a warm response in Jewish hearts and 
which deserves the full support of the Jewish 
public. 


[Translated from the Jewish Morning Jour- 
nal, New York, June 11, 1948] 


Unirep States WiLL HELP BRING PEACE TO 
IsRAEL, SAYS ATTORNEY GENERAL 


“The United States will do everything in 
its power to help all the people, both Arab 
and Jew, in the new nation of Israel and 
other parts of Palestine. I am proud that 
our country was the first in the world to 
recognize the new nation of Israel.” These 
statements were expressed by Attorney Gen- 


eral Tom C. Clark at a dinner last night - 


sponsored by the Bicur Cholim Hospital of 
Jerusalem in honor of Congressman Son 
Broom, who has completed a quarter of a 
century of service in the United States Con- 
gress. 

About 600 of the most prominent Jewish 
and non-Jewish leaders, Government digni- 
taries and leaders of industry and labor were 
present to express their recognition to the 
veteran Congressman as a Jew and an Amerie 
can patriot. 

President Truman, in a telegram read by 
the toastmaster, Harry Hershfield, sent greet- 
ings to Congressman Btioom for his long and 
devoted service to the United States and to 
all oppressed peoples of the world. 

Attorney General Clark, principal speaker 
at the banquet, emphasized that it is of ut- 
most importance that “in the declaration of 
independence of the Republic of Israel, the 
new government extended the hand of 
friendship to the Arab citizens of the republic 
and a guarantee of full democratic, economic, 
political, and social freedom for all of the 
people of that land. This is in the great 
American tradition,” Clark said. 

JoHN W. McCormack, minority whip of 
the House of Representatives, stated that 
Palestine is today not only the overshadow- 
ing problem for Jews, but also for the whole 
world. 

“Despite their sufferings,” he said, “Jews 
have never despaired of fighting for justice 
and righteousness, for liberty and democracy, 
By their own strength and superhuman ef- 
fort, the Jewish people have within the space 
of a single generation succeeded in revitaliz- 
ing the state of Israel. I am happy in the 
knowledge that the new Jewish state will be 
a republic, very much in the image of our 
own republic of the United States.” 

The other speakers, too, praised the valu- 
able service rendered by Congressman BLoom 
and they stressed the fact that the anniver- 
sary of his 25 years Of service in Congress 
coincides with the occasion when the Jewish 
state became a reality. 

A glance at the dais where the distin- 
guished guests were seated was sufficient to 
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show how renowned and beloved the Jewish 
Congressman is. Not only the dais, at whose 
head sat the guest of honor, but also the 
entire hall was full of many outstanding 
personalities of the country and foreign 
dignitaries. 

A very moving scene occurred when At. 
torney General Clark left the head table to 
greet one of the guests, the most famous 
figure in the American sports world—Babe 
Ruth. 

Moving was also the responding address by 
Congressman BLoom, whose eyes were at 
times filled with tears because of the great 
honor bestowed upon him. Boom, in his 
address, spoke of the rebirth of the Jewish 
state Israel “which symbolizes the realiza- 
tion of the dream which our fathers and 
forefathers have dreamed and the prayers 
which they said in their synagogues for 
nearly 2,000 years.” 

Congressman Bioom also voiced the hope 
that the United States would assist in trans- 
porting the Jewish displaced persons from 
the European camps to Israel. He urged this 
country to extend a loan of $100,009,000 to 
Israel, as requested by Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
during his recent visit to Washington. 

Bioom closed with the reminder that sup- 
port of such an institution as the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem by the Jews 
of America will be of great service to the 
health and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Jewish state. 


[Translated from the Jewish Day, New York, 
June 10, 1948] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK AT BANQUET FOR 
So, BLoom 


Attorney General Tom Clark will be the 
principal speaker at the Commodore Hotel 
tonight at a dinner honoring Congressman 
Sot Broom. The dinner is sponsored by the 
Bicur Cholim Hospital of Jerusalem in rec- 
ognition of Congressman BLoom’s activities 
as a member of the board of directors of the 
hospital for the past 10 years. It is expected 
that Attorney General Clark, as a member 
of President Truman's Cabinet, may make 
an important statement in connection with 
the state of Israel. 

For the period that he is a member of the 
administration, Attorney General Clark has 
undertaken various efforts to combat intol- 
erance. He is known as a foe of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Mr. Clark is a close friend of Con- 
gressman Bioom and he is coming tonight 
to express his appreciation of the Congress- 
man. 

A number of Senators, Congressmen, 
diplomats, judges, prominent lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, and others are expected to attend 
the dinner. It will also be dedicated to the 
support of Israel, and particularly to the 
Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem whose 
doctors and nurses are now working with so 
much self-sacrifice to save the wounded and 
ailing Jewish fighters who are defending 
Jerusalem from Arab attacks. 

The Bicur Cholim is the oldest and largest 
Jewish hospital in Palestine. It was found- 
ed about a hundred years ago by the 
philanthropist Sir Moses Montefiore and had 
a prominent role in the improvement of 
health conditions in the old and new Jewish 
communities of Palestine. The proceeds of 
the dinner have been designated for the con- 
struction of a hospital wing to be named in 
honor of Congressman BLoom. 

The dinner committee reads like a Who's 
Who in America. Mayor O’Dwyer is honor- 
ary chairman; Ambassador James W. Gerard 
is chairman. Cochairmen are: Morris Wein- 
berg, publisher of the Jewish Day; former 
Gov. Charles Poletti, Postmaster Albert 
Goldman, and film-magnate Spyros Skouras. 
The committee is comprised of a long list of 
the most prominent personalities in the 
country. 
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[From the Jewish Advocate, Boston, 
June 17, 1948] 


NATIONAL LEADERS JOIN IN PAYING TRIBUTE TO 
CONGRESSMAN SOL BLOOM 


President Truman, Attorney General Tom 
Clark and other prominent leaders at a din- 
r last Thursday paid tribute to Congress- 
, Sot BLoom upon the completion of the 
~oneressman’s twenty-fifth year of service in 
ress. At the dinner held at the Hotel 
mmodore and attended by 500 persons, Mr. 
rk praised Mr. BLoom as a statesman and 
jumanitarian. 
In a telegram President Truman said: 
It is a pleasure to send hearty felicitations 
nd warmest personal greeting to all who are 
ring you for long and faithful service to 
ur country and oppressed people every- 
I It is particularly fitting that an ad- 
ion to Bicur Cholim Hospital in Jerusalem 
iid bear your honored name. Hearty 
ratulations and every good wish.” 
roceeds of the dinner will be used to es- 
lish the Sol Bloom Wing of the Bicur 
Cholim Hospital, which Mr. BLoom has been 
tive in helping. 

In his plea for peace in the Near East Mr. 
Clark said: 

Our Government will do everything in its 

er to help all the people, both Arab and 
vy, in the new nation of Israel and other 
of Palestine. 

“More blood spilt upon the soil of Pales- 

» will not serve God. A united effort must 
put forth by all the nations of the world 

) find a way to help both peoples live in 

idship.” 

Mr. Clark said that Mr. BLoom symbolized 
America and that his 25 years of service in 
Congress “fearlessly devoted to the public 

d has gained for him fame and honor here 

1 throughout the world.” 

Representative JoHN W. McCormack of 
M chussets, minority leader of the House, 
sent a message praising Mr. Bloom and de- 
claring that the recognition of Israel by this 
Government was a reasonable and natural 
step 

“When President Truman announced our 
recognition of Israel, I felt that he had acted 
wisely and judiciously, that the course he 
sen was in the spirit of our own Dec- 
laration of Independence,” he said. “That 
forthright action of the President has re- 
ceived the warm support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people.” 

Mr. BLtoom said the fact that the State 
of Israel was today a reality had given new 
meaning to Jewish life. He declared that 
never in their history had the Jews been so 
united on a problem as they were on the 
question of Palestine and that the State of 
Israel was a beacon of light to the nations 
of the world. He expressed the hope that a 

in of $100,000,000 would be granted to Israel 
by the United States. 


—_— 


[From the New York Sunday Mirror of May 
23, 1948] 


WASHINGTON MeErryY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
RECOGNIZING ISRAEL 


Various people played important backstage 
roles in switching President Truman away 
from his earlier position against Palestine. 
One was Eddie Jacobson, Truman’s old hab- 
erdashery partner in Kansas City, who was 
brought to Washington by Frank Goldman, 
of Lowell, Mass., head of B’nai B'rith. To- 
gether with Maurice Bisgyer of the same or- 
ganization, they had several talks with Tru- 
man. 

Another who talked with the President 
Just 1 day before he recognized Israel was 
venerable Representative So. BLoom, New 
York Democrat, who advised: 

“Jump in fast with recognition, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Don’t wait for Russia and her satel- 
lite states to recognize. They are sure to do 
it, but don’t let them do it first.” 


had ch 


Next day Truman acted. In fact, he acted 
s0 fast that he had to tip off the Jewish 
Agency to send him a request for recognition 
so he could act on it. They hadn't even had 
time to make a formal request. 


New YorK, N. Y., May 16, 1948. 
Congressman Sot BLoom, 
Mouse of Representatives, Washington, 


Mazel tov, heartiest felicitations. The glo- 
rious moment that Israel has yearned for 
2,000 years has come. Your masterful and 
wise counsel, your tremendous but modest 
influence, your genuine love for your breth- 
ren has borne fruits. Your wonderful words 
at the rabbinical reception tendered in your 
honor recently still ring in my ears now. 
I observe fully their complete import and 
impact. May the Almighty spare you many 
more healthful years replete with noble deeds 
for your people and your country. Fondest 
regards. 

Rabbi ALEXANDER S. TEITELBAUM. 

Bronx, N. Y. 


Why Cannot Arizona and California Com- 
promise Their Water Dispute? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much contention over legis- 
lation involving this water dispute be- 
tween Arizona and California and such 
an intense struggle to shape legislation 
regarding it that many Members of Con- 
gress have asked why it is not a matter of 
compromise and why it has not been 
compromised. In fact, these are the 
questions most frequently asked me con- 
cerning it. They are logical questions 
and ones which might very well be asked. 
Both sides have said repeatedly that they 
have been willing, during the past quar- 
ter century, to compromise the dispute 
and that they have made many efforts 
through the years to do so. Well then, 
to what extent has it been compromised, 
and how? What is the likelihood of a 
final and complete settlement by further 
compromise? 

As a political-science instructor years 
ago in Arizona, I was asked somewhat 
facetiously by an inquiring student, 
“What is a compromise?” Knowing 
that the young fellow knew the meaning 
of the term which had been used so fre- 
quently in that course, I replied that 
there are various kinds of compromises 
and I would illustrate one kind for him. 
Then I used this illustration: “One 
spring, Mrs. Murdock and I were win- 
dow-shopping on the streets of Phoenix 
before the windows of the largest depart- 
ment store there, and we were attracted 
by a large assortment of woolen blankets 
on display, marked down to a more rea- 
sonable price at the beginning of sum- 
mer in this warm valley. Knowing that 
we should soon leave Phoenix for Flag- 
staff, where I would be an instructor in 
the summer session of the college up in 
that cool resort, I said to Mrs. Murdock 
that we ought to buy a pair of those nice 
white blankets. She explained that we 
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were planning to live in a cabin among 
the pines, and that those white blankets 
would not stay white very long, and she 
insisted that we buy a pair of brown 
blankets. Now, I compromised with her, 
and we took a pair of brown blankets.” 
Years later that fellow remembered my 
illustration and was still smiling about 
my compromise. No doubt a similar 
kind of compromise could be arranged 
with California over the Colorado River 
more in the nature of a capitulation than 
a compromise. But let us examine the 
elements of the dispute from near the 
beginning and see wherein a compromise 
of a sort has already been effected and 
what might further be effected 

Let us go back nearly .o taws and see 
what the situation was prior to 1922. At 
that time only relatively little physical 
development down near the Mexican 
border had taken place on the main 
stream of the Colorado River. Some di- 
versions cf the natural flow had been 
made from the Colorado into California 
at Blythe for the Palo Verde reclama- 
tion district, and some near Yuma for 
the Imperial Valley and for the Yuma 
irrigation districts. Earliest of all, some 
had been taken for Arizona Indians at 
Parker. Of course, full diversions had 
been made in Arizona from the Gila 
River and its tributaries before the Santa 
Fe Compact of 1922, and it was uni- 
versally considered without question that 
all of that in the Gila Basin, aside from 
a little in New Mexico, belonged to Ari- 
zona. Therefore, the Gila should be left 
out of the picture as an element of nego- 
tiation. This was the first step of com- 
promise on November 24, 1922, when Ari- 
zona, With California, signed the com- 
pact. And it should be noted that in 
1922 somewhat more Colorado River wa- 
ter was being diverted into California 
than into Arizona from the main stream. 

Going back, then, to that convenient 
date, 1922, as a beginning, and regarding 
the two States as being previously about 
equal in this race for water, let us indi- 
cate the extreme demands of each State 
as a basis of negotiation. Naturally, 
from the start both Arizona and Califor- 
nia hoped to get all of the possible bene- 
fits of the river as their extreme demand, 
and, if not all throughout the entire 
length of the river, then all possible ben- 
efits both in water and power from the 
lower part of the river below the State 
line dividing Arizona from Utah. That 
lower portion or basin i> usually desig- 
nated as that part below Lees Ferry. 
It is no exaggeration to say that both 
Arizona and California wanted and 
strove for all the benefits of the lower 
portion of the Colorado River. While 
such a demand on the part of each State 
may be fantastic and unreasonable, we 
must consider it human nature to strive 
for it as each did. 
WHAT JUSTIFICATION HAD EACH STATE 

LARGEST CLAIM? 


Let us ask what basis of claim either 
Arizona or California prior to 1922 could 
have forsucha hopeandclaim. Arizona 
felt that it ought to be “her river,” be- 
cause it flows 300 miles through the State 
of Arizona and about the same distance 
along her western border. Ninety per- 
cent of the entire area of Arizona is with- 
in the Colorado Basin, and Arizona con- 
tributes 17 percent of the total flow of 
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the Colorado River. Arizona contains 
far more irrigable land within the Colo- 
rado Basin than any other State, and 
has a 12-month growing season, or ideal 
climate, for the fullest utilization of the 
water. On the other hand, California 
has only a very limited fraction of her 
area within the Colorado Basin—perhaps 
less than 2 percent—as compared with 
Arizona’s 90 percent within the basin. 
Unless she takes water entirely outside 
the Colorado Basin, California has less 
than 200,000 acres of land that may be 
irrigated within the basin. This com- 
pares with Arizona’s at least 5,000,000 
acres of land capable of irrigation within 
the basin. Thus we see that California 
has only about 4 percent as much irri- 
gable land within the Colorado River 
Basin as has Arizona. California has no 
tributaries to the Colorado River and 
furnishes less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent to the total flow of the stream. 
Therefore, California’s use of the river 
requires exporting water and power hun- 
dreds of miles from the river in a trans- 
mountain diversion. It is easily seen 
then that any semblance of merit of 
California’s extreme claim to all of the 
river depends upon an_ anticipated 
growth of her seaport cities and interior 
communities several hundred miles from 
the river. This, I think, is a fair con- 
trast of the rival claims in and prior to 
the year 1922. What has happened since 
November 22, 1922, by way of a com- 
promise between these contenders? 

Of course, I am looking at this from 
the standpoint of Arizona. Many in Ari- 
zona think that there has already been 
too much compromising and giving away, 
and that any further compromising now 
would be capitulation. Furthermore, I 
think that the combined intent of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, and 
the California Limitation Act of her leg- 
islature in 1929, amounts to a liberal 
concession to California and that no fur- 
ther compromise is.justified. Therefore, 
to speak of compromising the problem 
further since the compromises of 1922 
and 1929, as the present-day question 
implies, would, in my judgment, mean a 
further reduction amounting to an in- 
justice and irreparable injury to Arizona. 
COMPROMISE POSSIBLE IN DIVIDING BOTH WATER 

AND POWER 

By going back to the writing of the 
Santa Fe Compact in 1922 as the conven- 
ient starting point in this two-State 
controversy and considering that Ari- 
zona, as also California, would like to 
have all the benefits of the lower river 
below Lees Ferry, we can see what has 
already been done, what kind of a com- 
promise has already been effected, and 
what might or ought yet be done. How 
much water and how much power is there 
to be divided and allotted to Arizona and 
to California below Lees Ferry? So far 
as the amount of water is concerned, I 
think we may, within the meaning of the 
compact, safely say that there are in firm 
supply the seven and a half million acre- 
feet allotted in (a) of article IIT, but this 
does not take into consideration any 
other water. Naturally, there will be 
more than the seven and a half million 
acre-feet available when the river is fully 
developed. Nevada’s relatively small 


part of water and power may be omitted 
from this discussion as agreed upon. 

So far as the power to be divided is 
concerned, no accurate figure can be 
given now, but of course, it will be prac- 
tically all the power capable of being de- 
veloped at the existing dams, such as 
Hoover, Parker, Davis, and Headgate 
Rock, together with any from proposed 
dams, such as Bridge Canyon and Glen 
Canyon, Since there is a power shortage 
with an increasing demand in both Ari- 
zona and California, and the last two 


dams mentioned have not been built, we 


can only surmise how much power there 
will be and how the power will later be 
divided. Locking at it from the power 
angle, it is also one of those unusual 
compromises, because today California 
is getting virtually all of the power, and 
Arizona is getting none of the power ex- 
cept the power for the Gila irrigation 
project below Parker, plus the power 
which Arizona users are buying from the 
California power companies, at a good 
stiff price. Does that look like a com- 
promise between the two States on pow- 
er? The plain fact is that California is 
now getting practically all of the hydro- 
electric power produced on the lower 
Colorado River. She wants to get more 
and to give up none, which is stating our 
power situation mildly. 

DIVISION OF WATER REGARDED MORE IMPORTANT 

THAN POWER 


How about the water? How has it been 
divided? How much firm water is there 
to divide? An eminent water authority 
in southern California says there are ten 
and a half million acre-feet annually to 
be divided. But he does not imply that 
it is all firm water. This is in strange 
contrast to the contention of another 
eminent authority from southern Cali- 
fornia that the river is dry and already 
far overdrawn. My own conservative 
view is that under the compact and from 
the physical and the engineering facts of 
the river, we may safely count on article 
III (a), water, seven and a half million 
acre-feet annually as a minimum, in firm 
supply and in perpetuity, for the lower 
basin. Nevada claims 300,000 acre-feet. 

The first beginning of compromise by 
Arizona and California on this water 
problem, which meant the withdrawal of 
each State from its original extreme de- 
mand for all the benefits of the river, was 
their signing of the Santa Fe Compact 
along with the other five Basin States on 
November 24, 1922. By this compact, 
which both Arizona and California agreed 
to, the waters of the Colorado River 
were roughly divided, and seven ana a 
half million acre-feet of the total flow 
was allotted to the upper basin above 
Lees Ferry. Therefore, this action thus 
limited, to the extent of the foregoing 
amount, the water available for division 
between Arizona and California, but this 
same compact did also guarantee a de- 
livery of a minimum of seven and a half 
million acre-feet on an average annually 
to the lower basin. Let it be remem- 
bered that this is the minimum amount 
required by the compact to pass Lees 
Ferry, and it is based on the assumption 
that there will be storage on the river 
above Lees Ferry so that an average of 
seven and a half million acre-feet an- 
nually, in firm supply, can always be 
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available to be let down to the lower 
basin. Of course, there is bound to be 
surplus water—and there will always be 
when the river is fully developed—more 
than seven and a half million acre-feet 
of water passing Lees Ferry each year, 
The upper basin States agree to let an 
average of seven and a half million acre. 
feet pass Lees Ferry annually, and that 
can be safely counted on when storage js 
provided. It is this minimum of firm 
supply I am considering here, and to be 
sure to count all drafts, I am including 
one which does not belong there, namely, 
any part of Mexico’s water. 
THIS COMPUTATION DEALS ONLY WITH FIRM 
WATER 


Mexico’s water is not to come out of 
the seven and a half million acre-feet 
allocated to the lower basin, but to dem- 
onstrate there is enough water for cen- 
tral Arizona we may, from the seven and 
a half million acre-feet of firm water, 
which is the safe basis of our computa- 
tion, for illustration subtract 1,000,000 
acre-feet, or less, out of storage for Mex- 
ico—discussed further on—and 300,000 
acre-feet for Nevada, leaving 6,200,090 
acre-feet on which to work a compromise 
between Arizona and California. Of that 
amount California by law is destined to 
get 4,400,000 acre-feet under her act of 
limitation of 1€29. Arizona recognizes 
that that is legally California’s water, 
Subtracting that 4,400,000 acre-feet from 
the 6,200,000 acre-feet of firm water, we 
have left 1,800,000 acre-feet of somebody’s 
water, even after assuming one million 
for Mexico which neither the compact or 
act of 1928 intended. California did 
grudingly consent that Arizona might 
have a right to 600,000 acre-feet by per- 
mitting the Gila reauthorization bill to 
pass Congress in 1947, and subtracting 
that would leave 1,200,009 acre-feet of 
somebody’s water. Arizona claims it 
rightfully but California is unwilling that 
Arizona shal] have about a million acre- 
feet of water for the proposed central 
Arizona project, and has the effrontery 
to suggest another compromise. In thus 
dealing only with the unquestioned mini- 
mum firm supply, and with the assurance 
there is enough water to take care of 
other items, we see Arizona rightfully 
claims what she is asking for. 

It may easily be seen from the nature 
of “the compromises” thus far effected 
that California already has the lion’s 
share. How would another “compro- 
mise” probably leave it? There remains 
1,200,000 acre-feet of assured water, 
and Arizona needs it and rightfully 
claims it, but California has suggested a 
further “compromise.” Of course, she 
would not be satisfied with less than half 
of it, and if California did get 600,C00 
acre-feet or more of it to add to her 
4,400,000 acre-feet, it would mean that 
such final “compromise” would yield 
California a total of 5,000,000 acre-feet as 
compared with Arizona’s 1,000,000 acre- 
feet, as already provided by acts of Con- 
gress or prospective acts of Congress, all 
uncer the compact of 1922. What kind 
of compromise would that be? 

PART OF MEXICAN TREATY WATER SHOULD BE 
SECOND-HAND 

Although I do not admit that Mexico 

has any claim on the 74 million acre- 
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feet allotted, when I said earlier that 
we may subtract 1,000,000 acre-feet 
or less from our firm supply of stored 
water for Mexico, for sake of argument, 
although Mexico’s part was to come 
out of surplus, I could almost hear the 
opposition triumphantly shout that this 
was a bald-faced error, and that the 
treaty with Mexico provides that the 
2epublic of Mexico is to receive one 
ond a half million acre-feet, if not 
more, of water annually. No, it is not 
an error as to the amount for Mexico 
out of storage. However, California wit- 
nesses have been exerting their utmost 
io exaggerate the amount of this treaty 
burden and to insist, for the sake of their 
argument, that the amount which we 
are to hold ourselves in readiness to 
furnish Mexico direct from storage is 
nearer 2,000,000 acre-feet than the 
amount specified in the treaty. Not that 
the California witnesses want to give 
Mexico as much as 2,000,000 acre-feet, 
but it is evident they want to figure it 
in such a way as to make that amount 
of water available for some purpose other 
than for use in any of the six States of 
the Colorado River Basin, not including 
California. They also figure in the 
Mexican water as a part of our firm sup- 
ply, although it should and must ulti- 
mately come out of surplus. 

As to the stipulated amount it is true 
that the treaty calls for a million and a 
half acre-feet of water for Mexico, and 
I insist that the treaty be fully observed 
and not breached. However, not all of 
that treaty water needs to come from 
storage, and I insist that it is nothing 
short of folly and akin to treason for us 
not to use at least a third of the water 
ultimately intended for Mexico in irri- 
gation within the United States before 
it goes to Mexico. To do so is easily an 
engineering possibility and is, to a con- 
siderable extent, being done at this very 
moment. Last year Mexico was fur- 
nished about 200,000 acre-feet of second- 
hand water which had already been used 
to irrigate land in Yuma County, Ariz. 
This amount thus used can be soon 
trebled as a fuller utilization and as the 
development of the river occurs. Suspect 
any man who at first opposed the treaty 
with Mexico and who now declares that 
we must hold in storage approximately 
2,000,000 acre-feet of water to carry out 
the Mexican Water Treaty. 

HOW WOULD ARIZONA FARE IN ANOTHER 

COMPROMISE? 


The above contrast of compromises 
resulting since 1922 affecting Arizona 
and California is almost unbelievable in 
the light of what took place between 
November 22 and November 24, 1922, as 
there has already been assigned by ef- 
fective congressional acts seven times as 
much water to California, in firm sup- 
ply and in perpetuity, as has been as- 
signed to Arizona. What kind of a com- 
promise is this? "While there is more 
firm water to be divided, and also an in- 
definite amount of surplus water to be 
divided in the year 1963, at the moment 
we could only compromise further in the 
division of the firm water. I am con- 
vinced that California will not agree on 
dividing the remainder, but even assum- 
ing she would agree on the best possible 
50-50 division, it could only result in 


assigning to California five times as 
much water in perpetuity as would be 
assigned to Arizona. That is why I 
stated earlier that Arizona feels that 
already too much has been conceded and 
that any further concessions would be to 
Arizona’s irreparable injury. My own 
view is that Congress, having already 
passed more than 35 acts on this matter, 
should settle it still further by law on 
its merits and in furtherance of the basic 
act of 1928. 


President Truman Appears More Inter- 
ested in Politics Than in a Constructive 


Agricultural Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is to be regretted that Presi- 
dent Truman has selected this hour to 
make political agricultural speeches 
while on his nonpolitical tour. We have 
been trying for months in the Congress 
to piece together the information ob- 
tained by the chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, CLirrorp Hope, and the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Hear- 
ings have been held in various parts of 
the country. These hearings have been 
nonpartisan and have been held in the 
North, South, East, and West. 

However, President Truman’s cheap 
political approach to the problem of pro- 
viding sufficient food for an ever-increas- 
ing population is deserving of consid- 
eration. 

In the first place, the New Deal Party 
has been in control of Congress and the 
White House for 14 years and they had 
ample time to bring out a long-range ag- 
ricultural program if they had spent less 
time on politics and more on agriculture. 
American agriculture, a $30,000,000,000 
business in 1947, is a big business. Many 
groups are involved. Many crops and 
products are involved, especially when 
one realizes our country is practically 
self-sufficient so far as varieties of foods 
and fibers are concerned. Chairman 
Hope and the committee have made an 
earnest and sincere attempt to obtain all 
the facts involved in a long-range agri- 
culture program. Congressman Hope, 
with his many years of legislative experi- 
ence, has seen the creation and dis- 
mantling of the Federal Farm Board. 
This was the first attempt to support 
farm prices by the Federal Government. 
This was in the 1920’s. Of the $500,000,- 
000 appropriated, about one-half was 
never returned to the United States 
Treasury. The wheat farmers, however, 
received a large percentage of the loss 
encountered by the United States Treas- 
ury. Then the New Deal came along 
and set up controls and supports for the 
so-called basic crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, rice, and tobacco. Three 
hundred million dollars or more per year 
were pumped into this program. Mil- 
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lions were spent for not growing crops in 
the United States when we were import- 
ing more agricultural products than were 
being exported. By 1939, the seventh 
year of the “more abundant life,” we 
found the whole program bogged down, 
Farmers in August 1939 received 54 cents 
per bushel for wheat, 5 cents-plus for 
hogs, 8 cents-plus for cotton even after 
the millions had been expended for not 
growing the crops, and other millions 
because what was grown did not bring 
enough in the market place. One weak- 
ness of this set-up was the same weak- 
ness apparent in the Federal Farm 
Board. A very large percentage of 
American agriculture was not included 
in the support program. Export subsi- 
dies were resorted to. Many schemes, 
not in keeping with a good-neighbor 
policy, were resorted to. These included 
embargos and quotas that the New Deal 
substituted for tariffs. 

The war years then followed. Large 
employment rolls resulted from the war. 
The patriotic desire to produce was ap- 
parent. To meet the challenge in an 
attempt to first obtain an increased food 
production and second to give producers 
assurance they would not lose “their all” 
by resulting low prices if they stepped u 
production, the Congress passed the 
Steagall amendment to the Price Control 
Act. This was most assuredly a bipar- 
tisan approach. Not only Mr. Steagall, 
but other Democrats like the Honorable 
Pau. Brown of Georgia, the Honorable 
ALBERT Gore, of Texas, and Republicans 
like the Honorable JEssE WotcortT, the 
Honorable Frep CrRAwrorpD, of Michigan, 
the Honorable HENRY TALLE, of Iowa, and 
the Honorable MERLIN HULL, of Wiscon- 
sin worked together harmoniously to pass 
this legislation. The results obtained by 
the Steagall amendment have led many 
to believe that it was and is one of the 
most important and successful pieces of 
agricultural legislation ever passed by 
the Congress. The Steagall amendment 
proved its value in war and can be easily 
adjusted to peacetime. The original 
amendment provided 90 percent of parity 
floor price and a 110 percent parity ceil- 
ing price. The late President Roosevelt 
listened to the wrong people at the wrong 
time and the 110-percent ceiling was re- 
moved because someone thought the pro- 
ducers were obtaining a legislative ad- 
vantage over other groups of our society. 
I realize that he was under great pressure 
at the time, but a much more harmonious 
and satisfactory set-up would have been 
obtained if this 110-percent parity-price 
ceiling could have been in operation. 
Later, of course, even under the OPA 
some ceiling prices advanced materially 
above the 110-percent parity. In fact, 
since the Secretary of Agriculture has 
even placed a 165-percent parity price as 
support—for example under flaxseed. 

With this legislative background it 
should be apparent just exactly how in- 
volved a long-range program really be- 
comes because this price support is just 
one angle. 

We then have to face the soil-fertility- 
maintenance problem, and the improve- 
ment of the humus content under soil 
conservation and fertility maintenance. 
Between $1(0000,000 and $200,000,000 
worth of soil fertlity will be exported i 
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1948. We have the drainage problem, 
the.irrigation problem also to be taken 
into consideration. The above with the 
plant and animal disease problem, the 
scientific research approach, the market- 
ing problem, as well as other phases of 
the $30,000,000,000 1948 business must 
also be taken into consideration. 

The Agricultural Committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
made a nearly perfect record in ap- 
proaching farm legislation from a bi- 
partisan standpoint. At the higher 
level, in fact in the top levels of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
do we find the political agriculturalists 
carrying on their activities. 

However, Mr. President, if you are as 
interested in agriculture as you are in 
criticizing Republicans in Congress, there 
are a few questions that you may wish 
to answer in order to keep the record 
straight. 

First. In your Omaha speech you pro- 
fess great sympathy for reciprocity and 
a good-neighbor agricultural policy. If 
this be true, then I ask, Why did you use 
the power under section 22 of the AAA 
Act to put a quota and a near embargo 
on cotton imports? 

Second. Why do you lend approval to 
the near embargoes under the same sec- 
tion 22 of the AAA Act? 

Third. If you really wish to see a good 
neighbor agricultural policy, why do you 
allow the paying of export subsidies on 
cotton even when cotton is above parity? 

Fourth. Why criticize any Republican 
position on tariffs when you and your 
party substituted quotas and embargoes 
for tariffs? 

Fifth. Why criticize any Republican 
position on tariffs as long as your party 
erected the worst trade barrier; yes, the 
most vicious, ever erected in the history 
of our country? It is the embargo on 
tobacco seed. Why did your party pass 
the legislation in 1940 and why do you 
not advocate its repeal if you really mean 
you are an advocate of reciprocity? 

Sixth. Why all the antilivestock atti- 
tudes in your Agriculture Department at 
top levels? Why, for example, have a 1 
cent per pound import duty on hogs, 25 
cents a bushel on corn, and 3 cents per 
pound on lard? If it takes 12 bushels of 
corn to produce a 100-pound hog, it is 
evident that a 100-pound hog can be 
imported for $1, but it would necessitate 
the paying of $3 in duty on the corn to 
produce the 100-pound hog or three times 
as much. Why the 1 cent per pound 
duty on hog imports and 3 cents per 
pound duty on lard when live hog and 
lard prices have been practically equal 
for years? Is the 3 cents per pound duty 
on lard to keep it in line with the 3 cents 
per pound import duty on vegetable oils? 

Why, Mr. President, does the execu- 
tive branch of the Government use the 
section 32 funds, obtained largely by im- 
ports of livestock and its products, to 
subsidize exports of soil-depleting crops 
like cotton? Did you know that over 
$400,000 of these section 32 funds have 
recently been used to even subsidize to- 
bacco exports, and that $9,000,000 were 
used to grind up federally accumulated 
tobacco and dispose of it for fertilizer 
and insecticides? Do you really believe 


tobacco growing excels sheep growing as 
a soil-conservation system of farming? 

Why, Mr. President, has your party 
reduced the duty on dairy products all 
the law will allow you to reduce them, 
and recently went so far at Geneva as to 
reduce the duty on skim milk to a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound? Why, Mr. 
President, has your party reduced the 
sheep numbers of the United States by 
37 percent in the past 5 years, the cattle 
numbers by over 6,000,000, and the hog 
numbers on January 1, 1944, were 52 
percent above what they were on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. I ask in all respect, Mr. 
President, one additional question at this 
point. First, if you really believe in soil 
conservation, why do you keep agricul- 
tural leadership in high places that sub- 
sidizes soil-depleting crops and at the 
same time jeopardizes soil-conserving 
systems of farming? 

Seventh. Mr. President, if you are now 
so alarmed about the future of coopera- 
tives as shown in the Omaha speech, why 
do not the parts of the United States 
represented by Democrats have some in 
their own districts? Wisconsin has over 
1,000 of them, and we will take care of 
the situation without outside assistance 
that has the earmarks of being more 
political than helpful. 

Eighth. Why did your party allow a 
program that provided one Mississippi 
farmer, Oscar Johnson’s Pine Bluff farm, 
a total subsidy of $819,644.22 in a period 
of 15 years? Why did your party, Mr. 
President, provide Mr. Tom Campbell, of 
Montana, $249,603.47 under the guise of 
soil conservation or some other reason? 
Did not Tom Campbell call on you at the 
White House last summer and advise you 
that he wanted $3.50 per bushel for his 
wheat? Do you think Tom Campbell 
should have been provided these thou- 
sands of dollars for mining the fertility 
of his land and do you call that soil 
conservation? 

Mr. President, Chicago is the agricul- 
tural food capital of the world. We have 
altogether too much agricultural politi- 
cal leadership. A dcz2n States around 
Chicago have the responsibility of feed- 
ing the 145,000,000 Americans. Many 
of the other States cannot or do not 
produce enough food to feed themselves. 

Special-privilege legislation has been 
provided for the products south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The real food- 
producing areas have been subjected to 
unfair legislative treatment. If some of 
these agricultural legislative wonders are 
so beneficial, why does not your party get 
in on it, and try them out south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. At least give the 
American people the facts, and do not 
try to blame the Republicans of the Con- 
gress who have made every effort to sub- 
scribe to a constructive approach. 

Of course, as long as your party takes 
the position that about one-fourth of 
American agriculture is basic, as cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, peanuts, and 
the other 75 percent of American-pro- 
duced agriculture products are not, 
naturally, there will be differences of 
opinion. A $165,000,000 rice crop, a $213,- 
000,000 peanut crop, and a $1,000,000,000 
tobacco crop do not appear very basic 
when they are compared to a $9,900,000,- 
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000 meat crop, a $4,000,000,000 to $5,000.. 
000,000 milk crop, a $2,900,000,000 poultry 
and egg crop, but the New Deal has leq 
many people to believe more strange 
things than that. 

The trouble, I repeat, with the New 
Deal agricultural approach is that it js 
upside down. It subsidizes soil-depleting 
crops and jeopardizes the soil-conserving 
crops. Perhaps you can make some peo- 
ple believe otherwise, but can you? 

Among the many trade barriers, then 
that your party has erected are: (1) the 
embargo on tobacco seed, (2) the export 
subsidy on cotton and tobacco even when 
the market was above parity, (3) the 
near embargo on wheat imports, (4) the 
embargo on short-staple-cotton imports 
(5) the embargo quota on imports of 
long-staple cotton put into effect by you, 
These quotas and embargoes are not in 
keeping with the propaganda sent out 
by your State Department these many 
years. 

The New Deal had a long time to put 
into effect a long-range agricultural pro- 
gram; but instead the New Deal followed 
a special privilege, a sectional, a favorite- 
crop program, and one that will continue 
to ruin the fertility of the soils of our 
country. 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to include 
therein a short article from Wallaces’ 
Farmer entitled “What Pay for Hired 
Man?” 


WHAT PAY FOR HIRED MAN? 


What is a fair wage agreement between 
farm operator and hired man? It’s tough to 
work out these days. 

Here’s an agreement—fixed up by a cen- 
tral Iowa farmer—which satisfies both op- 
erator and hired man: 

The hired man gets $110 per month wages 
from March 1 this year to March 1 next 
year. Payday comes twice a month. 

Extras include three dozen eggs each week, 
two quarts of milk a day, a half pint of cream 
a day, two 225-pound hogs for butchering 
per year. 

The hired man also has a house, a garden, 
and a potato patch large enough for his own 
use. His electricity is on a separate meter. 

The operator and the hired man chore to- 
gether every Sunday morning. Chores are 
done alone every other Sunday evening. 

On top of all this is a bonus: Five percent 
of the egg receipts; 5 percent of cream re- 
ceipts, 3 percent of butcher hog receipts. 
Hogs butchered for home use are not counted 
in the bonus; feed purchased is deducted 
from the gross sales before figuring out the 
bonus. 

The bonus will be paid March 1 next year 
if the hired man stays for the full year. If 
any butcher hogs are not sold until after 
March 1, 1949, the bonus then will be paid 
at time of sale. The bonus is guaranteed to 
average $15 per month until March 1, 1949. 




















How Public Law 642, Eightieth Congress, 
Second Session, Restricts Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Coverage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, when 
House Joint Resolution 296 became Pub- 
lic Law 642, despite the veto of the meas- 
ure by the President, the Eightieth Con- 
cress excluded an estimated 750,000 peo- 
ple from social-security coverage. This 
law recites as its purpose “to maintain 
the status quo in respect to certain em- 
ployment taxes and social-security bene- 
fits pending action by Congress on ex- 
tended social-security coverage.” How- 
ever, instead of maintaining the status 
quo, this statute amends the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code and thereby changes the law as 
outlined by the Supreme Court in June 
1947—U. S. v. Silk (67S. Ct. 1463) , Harri- 
son v. Greyvan Lines, Inc. (67 S. Ct. 
1463), and Bartels v. Birmingham (67 
S. Ct. 1547). The result is that these 
750,000 individuals and their dependents 
are left without protection under the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program, 

This group is made up of a substan- 
tial portion of the persons who work as 
salesmen, miners, taxicab operators, 
journeymen tailors, industrial home- 
workers and others. In general, per- 
sons employed in these occupations need 
protection against the hazards of old- 
age, and their dependents need protec- 
tion against the premature death of the 
wage earner as much as any group now 
afforded social security coverage. Yet 
Public Law 642 will prohibit the pay- 
ment of benefits and the collection of 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance tax 
from the employer and the employee for 
any future employment in these occupa- 
tions unless the so-called common-law 
relationship of master and servant is 
found to exist. 

The common-law relationship of mas- 
ter and servant has not been clearly 
defined by the various courts. Cases 
arising under a similar set of facts have 
been decided in favor of the “employee” 
in some jurisdictions, while in others 
the person rendering service for an em- 
ployer has been determined to be an in- 
dependent contractor and not entitled 
to social security coverage. The con- 
trol exercised by the employer over the 
method and means of performing the 
services performed by the worker is 
often the determinative factor in de- 
ciding whether the worker is an em- 
ployee or an independent contractor un- 
der the common-law test. Just what 
constitutes sufficient control to take a 
worker outside the independent-con- 
tractor concept varies. Some courts re- 
quire that the employer have the right 
to control the physical performance of 
the work while others require only gen- 
_ eral control over the person engaged. 
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Still others have found that under cer- 
tain circumstances a worker is an em- 
ployee although no control in a physical 
sense was exercised by the employer. 

The common-law master-servant con- 
cept has not afforded the taxpayers, the 
beneficiaries, or the administrators of 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram any clear-cut rule. More impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that, in gen- 
eral, the common-law concept is more 
restrictive than the definition of an ‘“‘em- 
ployee” developed by the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Security 
Agency in the light of the pronounce- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the afore- 
mentioned decisions of June _ 1947. 
Under this definition an employee is “an 
individual in a service relationship who 
is dependent as a matter of economic 
reality upon the business to which he 
renders service and not upon his own 
business as an independent contractor.” 
If Public Law 642 had not been enacted, 
this rule would also have had the effect 
of levying the Federal tax for unem- 
ployment compensation on employers for 
wages paid to individuals who are de- 
pendent as a matter of economic reality 
upon the business to which they render 
service. A majority of the States have 
adopted tests for determining the em- 
ployer-employee relationship for unem- 
ployment compensation which are broad- 
er than the common-law test. The rule, 
therefore, would have had a more lim- 
ited effect on coverage for unemploy- 
ment compensation than for the Federal 
program of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance. 

This definition has been nullified by 
Public Law 642 and the effect of this 
nullification in the words of the Presi- 
dent is to “overturn the present sound 
principle that employment relationships 
under the social-security laws should be 
determined in the light of realities 
rather than on the basis of technical 
legal forms. In so doing, it would make 
the social-security rights of the em- 
ployees directly excluded, and many 
thousands of additional employees de- 
pend almost entirely upon the manner 
in which their employers might choose 
to cast their employment arrangements. 
Employers desiring to avoid the payment 
of taxes which would be the basis for 
social-security benefits for their em- 
ployees could do sc by the establishment 
of artificial legal arrangements govern- 
ing their relationship with their em- 
ployees. I cannot approve legislation 
which would permit such employers at 
their own discretion to avoid the pay- 
ment of social-security taxes and to deny 
social-security protection to employees 
and their families”’—veto message from 
the President on House Joint Resolution 
296, House Document No. 711, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, pages 1-2. 

Some of the proponents of Public Law 
642 have maintained that it is unimpor- 
tant if this statute does exclude work- 
ers who cannot meet the common-law 
test for coverage under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. They point to the study of the 
Social Security Act being conducted by 
the Advisory Council on Social Security 
to the Senate Committee on Finance and 
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the recommendation of the Council for 
extension of coverage to the self-em- 
ployed. These proponents state that the 
individuals excluded from coverage by 
Public Law 642 can be covered as self- 
employed. Thus under this proposal the 
employer would not be required to pay 
his share of the tax for old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance but the burden would 
be shifted to the employee as the recom- 
mendations for covering the self-em- 
ployed propose a higher tax rate for the 
self-employed than what is paid by other 
workers. 

Moreover, it is an indisputable fact 
that social-security coverage has been 
restricted rather than extended. Since 
the Social Security Act was enacted in 
1935, the Congress has not extended cov- 
erage to any major group of workers de- 
spite the frequent recommendations 
made for such extension by impartial 
study groups, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Truman, the Federal Security 
Agency, and others. Today, 13 -ears 
after the Social Security Act was passed, 
only 3 out of 5 jobs are covered by the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance program 
and more than 20,000 workers are not 
given the opportunity to earn a right to 
benefits for themselves and families pro- 
vided for others under the program. Un- 
less this trend to restrict social-security 
coverage is stopped and affirmative ac- 
tion is taken to strengthen the social- 
security system, not only will the 750,000 
individuals affected by Public Law 642 
continue to be excluded from coverage, 
but the goal of social insurance protec- 
tion for all workers will be jeopardized. 

Some advocates of Public Law 642 
urged its passage because it provided 
for increased Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States for State-Federal public as- 
sistance programs. This statute does en- 
able the States to increase payments to 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
recipients $5 per month and aid to de- 
pendent children payments $3 per 
month per child without requiring ad- 
ditional expenditures from State funds. 
The recipients of public assistance need 
higher payments in order to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. However, in- 
creased assistance payments could have 
been provided by a separate bill instead 
of attaching this essential legislation to 
a law which deprives 7&0,C00 individuals 
and their dependents from the protec- 
tion afforded by the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program. 





Appreciation Shown to the Signers of 
Discharge Petition 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted June 5, 
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1948, at the Eighth National Convention 
of Townsend Clubs: 


Whereas the Townsend program has al- 
ways been presented and bills sponsored on 
a nonpartisan basis; and 

Whereas we, the delegates assembled in 
convention representing chartered Town- 
send clubs of America, realize because of ac- 
tion taken by certain party leaders in the 
House against signing of petitions, they have 
shown that they are not willing to have this 
legislation brought out of committee and 
discussed and voted upon the floor of the 
House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of Town- 
zend delegates render a vote of appreciation 
to the signers of petition No. 7 and cospon- 
sors cf H. R. 16 who have had the courage 
of their own convictions and who have seen 
the need of bringing this bill out in the 
open for discussion and vote on the floor 
of the House this Eightieth Congress, so that 
the elderly citizens of our country can be 
properly cared for, without plunging our 
Government into further debt. 





Review of Principal Events Contributing 


To Prevent Threat ef World Toitali- 
tarianism and World War fl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the historical background of 
the Marshall plan is a vitally interesting 
story. It has been prepared and prop- 
erly documented by Women Investors 
Research Institute, Inc., as part of the 
study that institute prepared on the 
Marshall plan for a group of Members 
of the Congress. The Marshall plan his- 
torical background follows: 


Part II. REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL EVENTS CON- 
TRIBUTING TO PRESENT THREAT OF WORLD 
TOTALITARIANISM AND WORLD War III 


It is, of course, impossible to determine 
whether the Marshall plan—or any similar 
plan—will achieve the desired objectives 
without considering the present situation in 
Europe, and what has created it. A brief re- 
view of former events is, therefore, essential. 

It is charged that the present European 
situation has been caused by the programs 
and propaganda of totalitarian forces seek- 
ing to convert Europe into a planned- 
economy area—that such programs and 
propaganda are designed to enable minority 
groups to seize control of the administration 
of government within the 16 western Euro- 
pean countries and to maintain themselves 
in power by the suppression of individual 
liberty. 

It is recognized that communism, due to 
its rapid spread throughout Europe and 
Asia—today is a major threat to individual 
liberty, not only in Europe, but to the entire 
world. 

Modern communism came to power in 
Russia with the October 1917 revolution, 
when a strongly organized minority seized 
control of the administration of the Russian 
Government at Petrograd—now Leningrad. 
This seizure was accomplished with little 
resistance because the highly trained and 
exceedingly loyal palace guard had been wiped 
out in its invasion of East Prussia in 1914. 

As German armies speedily approached 
Paris in the fall of 1914, the influential social 


and business groups in Petrograd began a 
propaganda campaign for the use of Russian 
troops in an effort to divert German armies 
from Paris. These groups maintained that 
if Paris fell to the German armies Europe was 
lost. They believed that Paris was the seat 
of all culture, business endeavor, and indi- 
vidual liberty on the Continent. 

The Russian Defense Minister informed the 
Czar that troops were not available for any 
extended campaign such as the pro-French 
pressure group demanded. The pressure con- 
tinued and increased as the German armies 
neared Paris. Finally, the pro-French-Rus- 
sian group insisted that the palace guard be 
sent to the East Prussian front. This was 
done and a workers’ guard was recruited 
from the Petrograd factories to replace the 
palace guard as a home-defense force. 

The palace guard invaded East Prussia as 
far as Koenigsburg and compelled the Ger- 
man high command to withdraw troops from 
the Paris advance. Paris and France were 
saved, but Petrograd and Russia were lost, 
for when the Lenin-Trotsky horde moved on 
Peircgrad there was no loyal palace guard to 
Gefend it. The workers’ guard had joined 
the Eolsheviki forces. 


RED FLAG OVER KAISER’S PALACE 


Few now recall that communism came to 
central Europe on November 11, 1918, when 
the Red flag was raised over the Kaiser’s 
palace in Berlin. Woodrow Wilson, on that 
day, told the American people: “The armis- 
tice was signed this morning. Everything for 
which America fought has been accomplished. 
It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by 
example, by sober friendly counsel, and by 
material aid in the establishment of a just 
democracy throughout the world.” 

Berlin then became the center of the world 
Communist movement. There followed a 
period of wild inflation, elimination of pri- 
vate-property rights, and suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty throughout Germany. This 
liquidated the last vestige of Germanic free 
enterprise and laid the foundation for Hit- 
ler’s rise to power in 1933 on a program of 
driving the Communists out of Germany and 
central Europe into Russia. 

The present march of communism across 
Central Europe began in 1939 as a result of 
Hitler’s foreign policy, which was supposedly 
designed to restore Germany's territorial 
boundaries as they existed prior to the 
Versailles Treaty. 


BIPARTISAN APPEASEMENT 


Inspired by the belief that achievement 
of the above-cited foreign policy objectives 
would resuit in building a strong Germany 
as a bulwark against Soviet central Euro- 
pean expansion, the administrations then in 
charge of the governments of France and 
Great Britain offered no serious objection to 
this phase of Hitler’s foreign policy. In 
fact, both administrations joined in what 
might be termed a bipartisan appeasement of 
that foreign policy, thereby permitting Hit- 
ler to advance more rapidly toward his secret 
foreign policy objective—domination of all 
of Europe. 

After Hitler had seized the Rhineland, 
Austria, Sudetenland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Memel, through a combination of fifth- 
column activities in those countries, plus 
indirect assistance through the French- 
British appeasement policies, the adminis- 
trations then in control of the governments 
of France and Great Britain finally realized 
Hitler's real goal. 

They ended their bipartisan appeasement 
policy and determined to “call a halt” to 
his advance across Europe. They drew a 
line in Europe and informed him that, if 
he crossed it, they would go to war. 

Following this declaration of a new foreign 
policy by the French-British Governments, 
Hitler began active preparations for war in 
western Europe. 
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First, he entered a mutual nonaggression- 
aid pact with Stalin. Under this pact, signed 
in the late summer of 1929, Stalin agreed that 
Russia would remain neutral if Germany 
went to war with France, Britain, et al.; that 
Russia would supply Germany with needeq 
raw materials, war material and food to as- 
sist her in prosecution of total war against 
western Europe. Also, that Russia's fifth 
column in western European countries 
would assist the advance of Hitler's forces, 
westward, by internal sabotage and like ac- 
tivities. 

In return, Hitler agreed to assist Stalin in 
regaining control of certain territories lost 
by Russia under the Brest-Litovsk and War- 
saw Treaties. 

These, generally, were the publicly-stated 
objectives of the 1939 Stalin-Hitler pact. 

However, in interpreting and evaluating 
the programs and propaganda of totalitarian 
forces, due consideration and analysis must 
be given to the use of certain words and 
phrases which are interpreted to mean one 
thing by English-speaking peoples, but are 
intended to mean the direct opposite when 
used by followers of totalitarian principles, 

While the words and phrases used by Hit- 
ler and Stalin in their 1939 pact indicated 
its purposes as outlined above, later events 
established that their actual objectives were 
considerably different. 


EIPARTISAN PACTS BRING WAR 


Records uncovered since the May 1945 
World War II European truce indicate that 
Hitler’s actual objectives in this pact were: 

1. To permit him to fight only one-front 
engagements at a time. 

2. Drain Russia’s defense potentials. 

3. After consolidation of his gains in west- 
ern Europe, to turn eastward and eliminate 
Stalin’s Communist totalitarianism as a 
competitor of Hitler’s Nazi totalitarianism. 

These same records further indicate that 
Stalin’s real objectives in this pact were: 

1. To lead Hitler into a war to the death 
with the western European powers and Great 
Britain; and 

2. Eventually, to move in and take over 
complete control of at least all of Europe— 
plus the Near and Middle East—without dl- 
rect war involvement. 

It is believed that each dictator knew {full 
well the unstated objectives of the other— 
but each believed that—in the final analy- 
sis—he would be able to checkmate and elim- 
inate the other. 

With his eastern front thus temporarily 
secured—Hitler was ready for war in the 
west. 

His first step was to close the gap in his 
eastern line by invading western Poland and 
the free port of Danzig—the line which the 
French-British Governments had warned 
him he must not cross unless he wished war. 

Simultaneously—in accordance with terms 
of the Stalin-Hitler past—Soviet troops seized 
control of Estonia, Latvia, and east Poland 
and endeavored to seize control of southeast 
Finland, but met with stiff resistance. 

World War II was then well under way in 
Europe. 

Following invasion of the above areas— 
both sides rested. 

The Hitler-Stalin forces proceeded to con- 
solidate their gains and the western Euro- 
pean powers and Great Britain began to 
prepare their defense against the onslaught 
they knew would come in the spring of 1940. 

Hitler’s preparations for the 1940 spring 


‘drive were materially aided by the flow of 


materials from Russia. The Allies turned 
to the United States for similar assistance— 
but found themselves temporarily blocked 
by the arms-embargo clause of the Neutrality 
Act. 


BIPARTISAN APPEASEMENT COMES TO UNITED 
STATES 
When it became evident this clause would 
prevent supplying the Allies with war mate- 
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rials needed to defend themselves against 
the impending German onslaught—President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to repeal that sec- 
tion of the Neutrality Act in the interest 
of our own national security. This request— 
backed by an extensive propaganda campaign, 
plus bipartisan action in the Congress—fi- 
nally was granted. 

Thus was laid the foundation for the bi- 
partisan appeasement program of the Roose- 
velt foreign policy. . 

With the spring of 1940 came the German 
drive across the lowlands and France to the 
English Channel. Its rapidity startled the 
world. Its success was attributed entirely to 
a marvelously trained German war machine, 

tus secret German weapons. 

Acain, evidence uncovered following the 
May 1945 World War II European truce re- 
vealed that one of the most effective of the 
German secret weapons in that campaign 
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s Communist-inspired sabotage behind the 
fending lines of the Allied armies—princi- 







lly in France. 

Shortly after taking office in 1936 Premier 
Leon Blum declared “I am going to give 
France the Roosevelt New Deal.” Although 
France always had been basically national- 
istic, he adopted internationalism and con- 
tinual meddling in other nation’s affairs as 
the principal plank of his foreign policy. 

He courted Russia. He gave aid—money, 
war equipment, and men—to the Spanish 
Communists. He granted the Communists 


nent protection. In addition, he gave them 
government jobs and furthered the Com- 
munist doctrines of worker-control of indus- 
try, riotous government spending and unbal- 
anced budgets. He allowed the Communists 
to infiltrate the French trade unions and to 
gein control of many of the unions in basic 
defense industries. 

When the facts began to leak out—as they 
always will—relative to the weakening of 
France’s national defense and its economy— 
Mr. Blum went to the people and declared 
his new deal was giving the French people 
the best national defense it ever had in 
peacetime—particularly in airplanes and 
tanks, 

But in May 1940 Premier Reynaud declared 
the rapid German invasion of France could 
only be attributed to his nation’s pitiable 
weakness in air force and tanks. 

In addition to sabotaging the French na- 
tional defense industries, it has since been 
established that the Soviet “fifth column” 
in France and the lowland countries also 
participated in sabotaging rear-area defenses, 
communications, and transport. 


RCOSEVELT’S SINGAPORE PACT—FRENCH 
DEAL” BUILT SOVIET FIFTH COLUMN 


Blum's policy of permitting Communists 
and left-wing elements to operate openly— 
to infiltrate defense industries and even the 
armed forces—proved to be one of the most 
valuable secret weapons at Hitler’s disposal 
in his 1940 campaign. The success of Hitler’s 
forces enabled these saboteur forces to 
strengthen their positions inside the con- 
quered countries. 

Coincident with the fall of France, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked for, and was granted by 
Congress, authority to order the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves of the Army of 
the United States to active duty within the 
Western Hemisphere. He declared this ac- 
tion was necessary to the national security 
of the United States, and this contention was 
ably sustained before various congressional 
committees by Army Chief of Staff George 
Marshall. 

Next, President Roosevelt demanded, and 
was granted through continued bipartisan 
appeasement of his foreign policy, the first 
peacetime manpower draft in the history of 
the Republic. Following this, he was elected 
the first third-term President of this country 
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the right to operate openly under govern- 
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on an avowed policy to keep out of war. His 
foreign policy was not subjected to search- 
ing debate in the 1940 campaign, principally 
because of a continuation of the bipartisan 
appeasement program. It will be remem- 
bered that the late Wendell Willkie joined in 
this program. 

Meantime, Hitler sought to consolidate his 
European gains—and the Stalin-Hitler pact 
continued in force. 

Early in 1941, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his program to “take the silly do!lar 
sign out of aid-to-the-Allies” and Congress 
began debate on Lend-Lease I legislation. 

Again backed by an extensive propaganda 
campaign—and aided by a continuation of 
the bipartisan appeasement program in Con- 
gress—-Lend Lease I was enacted by Congress 
on the guarantee of President Roosevelt and 
Army Chief of Staff Marshall that it would 
continue for only 2 years—would cost not 
more than $7,000,000,000—and would keep 
the United States out of the European War. 

The twenty-fifth annual accounting of 
Cumulative Lend-Lease Spending Through 
June 30, 1947, submitted to Congress by 
President Truman shows that it totaled—as 
of that date—$50,243,000,000—of which Sta- 
lin received $10,900,000,000. 

Simultaneously with the enactment of 
Lend-Lease I, Stalin began to press Hitler 
for additional territorial concessions. He 
particularly wanted territory bordering on 
the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean Sea. 

These demands tended clearly to establish 
that Stalin—among other objectives—wished 
to make a reality of the old Czarist dream of 
a Petrograd-Bagdad trade route. Success of 
such a program would prevent Hitler from 
effectuating the old Bismarckian plan for a 
Berlin-Bagdad trade route. 

It now is evident that—at that time-—Sta- 
lin believed Hitler could not refuse to grant 
his new demands—particularly because of 
pending United States lend-lease aid to the 
Allies. But Hitler had another secret wea- 
pon with which he believed he could prevent 
the lend-lease program from becoming effec- 
tive.” 

It was a secret military pact with Japan, 
plus evident knowledge of a secret pact be- 
tween President Roosevelt, Britain, China, 
and the Dutch. 

Without any knowledge or approval by 
Congress, President Roosevelt had entered 
into a secret military pact with Great Britain 
in 1936—as part of his secret foreign policy. 
Following the terms of this secret pact—he 
had entered an additional secret pact with 
the ABCD Powers—American, Britain, China, 
and Dutch—at Singapore on April 25, 1941, 

Under the Singapore agreement, the ABCD 
Powers drew a line in the South Pacific and 
agreed they jointly would go to war against 
Japan if that country crossed that line. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler broke his pact with 
Stalin by sending his troops across the Rus- 
sian-German borders. 

President Roosevelt, almost immediately, 
announced Russia would be included in the 
Lend-Lease I program, because now, he said, 
Russia was fighting to protect democracy and 
individual liberty against aggression. 

On August 17, 1941, 113 days after the 
Signing of the Singapore ABCD agreement, 
President Roosevelt, on returning from his 
Atlantic Charter conference with Churchill, 
which conference was attended by General 
Marshall, informed the Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington of that agreement and noti- 
fied him that if Japan crossed the “deadline” 
it meant war with the United States. 

November 28, 1941, the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff notified President Roosevelt 
that a large Japanese military convoy was 
steaming toward the South Pacific “dead- 
line.” There is no evidence that either the 
Pearl Harbor or Philippine defense commands 
had been given any information of the Singa- 
pore agreement—or the impending crossing 
of the “deadline” by Japanese forces. 
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Records now available prove that the 
United States had “cracked” the Japanese 
top-secret code and for nearly a year Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Marshall had 
complete advance information of practically 
all Japanese war plans. The Pearl Harbor 
and Philippine defense commands were not 
notified that our Government had possession 
of this top-secret code. 

December 4, 1941, President Roosevelt, at a 
White House conference, told Senate and 
House leaders there was no reason for Con- 
gress to remain in session, that it could ad- 
journ sine die and its Members go home for 
the Christmas holidays. 

December 6, 1941, the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff notified President Roosevelt 
that the Japanese convoy, previcusly re- 
ported, had crossed the South Pacific “dead- 
line.” There is no evidence that either the 
Pearl Harbor or Philippine defense commands 
were notified. 

December 7, 1941, 113 days after President 
Roosevelt's above-cited notification to the 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, Japa- 
nese forces attacked Pearl Harbor, and the 
United States was actively in World War II. 

WHERE WAS MARSHALL? 

General Marshall has yet satisfactorily to 
explain to the Congress his exact where- 
abouts on the night of December 6 and the 
morning of December 7, 1941, while mem- 
bers of his staff sought to inform him that 
intercepted Japanese messages indicated the 
United States was about to be attacked. 

Hitler’s secret weapon failed—due to what 
history may well term his major tactical 
error. He declared war on the United 
States—thereby enabling President Roose- 
velt to obtain a declaration of war against 
Germany by Congress. Had this not oc- 
curred, it is doubtful President Roosevelt 
could have continued the Lend-Lease I pro- 
gram of assistance to Europe and Russia. 
Nor would American forces have been sent 
to drive Nazi-Fascist forces out of Africa, 
the Mediterranean, and Europe. Hitler 
might well have defeated Stalin and con- 
sOlidated his European empire while the 
United States was engaged in defeating Ja- 
pan in the Pacific. 

While there have been efforts in Congress 
to spread on the record complete details of 
the secret agreements entered into at Yalta 
and Tehran between President Roosevelt 
and Stalin—and at Potsdam between Pres- 
ident Truman and Stalin—these efforts have 
been unsuccessful to date because of the 
continuation of the bipartisan appeasement 
program of the Roosevelt-Truman foreign 
policy. 

However, sufficient evidence has been 
brought to light to establish that—at the 
Yalta-Tehran-Potsdam conferences—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman, with 
Army Chief of Staff Marshall acting as a 
principal adviser, agreed to give Stalin prac- 
tically all the territory which Hitler refused 
to cede to him. In fact, it now appears 
evident that the agreements secretly reached 
at these conferences gave Stalin more ter- 
ritory than he demanded from Hitler. 

It is claimed these concessions were neces- 
sary to keep Stalin at war with Germany 
and induce him to enter the war with Japan. 
It would appear that Stalin threatened to 
withdraw from the European war unless his 
Yalta-Tehran demands were granted—and 
no one, at those conferences, apparently 
thought to ask “What can Stalin expect 
from Hitler—other than liquidation—if he 
quits fighting now?” 

The Yalta-Tehran-Potsdam agreements 
evidently ceded to Stalin Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, east Poland, Bessarabia, East Prus- 
sia (Koenigsberg and Carpathia Russia) 
thereby extending the Soviet western Eu- 
rope frontier from the Baltic Sea to the Black 
Sea. They also allowed Stalin to move his 


troops into the eastern sections of Germany 
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a>d Austria; to take control of all of Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. They further gave him 
the Petsamo area in north Finland—the only 
nonfreezing Arctic port and rich in nickel 
and cobalt deposits. This area also serves 
as a degger in the back of Norway and 
Sweden. 

Stalin, under these agreements, also was 
given the Karelia area in south Finland—the 
area which the Red Army unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to seize in 1939. This is within a 
few miles of Helsinki and gave the Soviet 
complete control of the Bay of Finland. 

These agreements also granted Stalin a 
9-year trusteeship over the Allan Islands— 
which control the entrance to the Bay of 
Finland from the Baltic Sea and serve as 
a dagger in the sides of Sweden and Finland. 

The granting of all of the above-mentioned 
territory to Stalin left Czechoslovakia sur- 
rounded on three sides by Soviet-controlled 
or dominated countries. It should have been 
recognized, by those attending the confer- 
ences, that Stalin could not permit this 
country long to remain outside the Soviet 
area of influence. Czechoslovakia’s huge in- 
dustrial plant—an immense war potential— 
in itself would have been too great a threat 
to Stalin’s continued domination of central 
Europe. 

Further, a glance at the map establishes 
that once the above-mentioned territories 
had been taken over by Stalin, Czecho- 
slovakia—if it remained outside the Soviet 
orbit—became a corridor running from west 
to east through the Carpathian Mountains, 
through which an attacking force could pour 
from the Bavarian plains to the Ukrainian 
“bread basket of the Soviet,” thereby cutting 
Russia off from her all-important Baikan oil 
supply and the Mediterranean Sea. 


BIPARTISAN APPEASEMENT APPROVES GIFTS TO 
STALIN 


It would, therefore, appear that the Yalta- 
Tehran-Potsdam agreements—effectuated as 
part of the bipartisan-appeased, General 
Marshall-approved Roosevelt-Truman foreign 
policy—either granted Stalin outright or 
enabled him to gain—control of the fore- 
going territories and contributed materially 
to creating the present European situation. 

In addition, the record further establishes 
that, as the price paid Stalin for his agree- 
ment to take active part in the war with 
Japan (which he did not do until it was 
almost ended), these same agreements also 
gave him control of Manchuria, North Korea, 
and the Kuril Islands in the northwest 
Pacific. This territory serves as an additional 
protection to the new defense plant Stalin 
is buiiding in Siberia, east of the Ural Moun- 
tains. It also serves as a well-protected base 
from which he may launch an attack on 
Alaska and the west coast of the United 
States in event we become involved in 
another European war. 

Shortly after the end of the Japanese war 
the Soviet press began, and has continued, a 
campaign to prepare the Russian people to 
support a Soviet demand for the return of 
Alaska to Russia. This campaign is based on 
the claim that all Russian territory belonged 
to the Russian people, and therefore the sale 
of Alaska to the United States by the Czar 
was illegal. 

It is recognized that the bipartisan ap- 
peasement group in Congress can maintain 
they had no knowledge of these agreements. 
The same cannot be held for General Mar- 
shall. He was present as a key adviser at all 
these conferences. He saw Stalin make use 
of territorial grants to move members of his 
fifth column into adjacent territory for the 
purpose of taking over the governments of 
such territories by forcing their way into 
cabinet positions in such governments. 

Yet, as President Truman’s special am- 
bassador to China, he induced Chiang Kai- 


shek to “broaden his government policy” so 
as to include Communists in the Chinese 
Cabinet. It is reported that this was part 
of General Marshall’s “United States aid to 
China” program. 

At the end of 1946 Stalin and his satellite 
countries controlled practically all of the 
European oil production. 

Early in 1947 he started his move to gain 
control of the Middle East oil supply. 

He insisted that control of the Dardanelles 
be changed from its present one-power con- 
trol by Turkey to a four-power control by 
Turkey, Russia, and the Russian satellites, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. 

He further demanded that Russia be given 
a trusteeship over the former Italian Province 
of Cirenaica in Libyan Africa. 

Bulgaria demanded she be given the 
Grecian Province of Thermopoiae controlling 
the Aegean Sea outlet of the Dardanelles. 

Aided by the Soviet satellite administra- 
tions of Bulgsria, Yugoslavia, and Albania— 
evidently operating under orders from Mos- 
cow—Grecian Communists demanded key po- 
sitions in the Greek Cabinet. 

If these demands were granted, Stalin not 
only would have gained control of European 
oil supplies, but also of Middle East oil out- 
lets into the Mediterranean to Europe and 
the world. 

He then could have forced all of Europe, 
the Middie and Near East, into the Soviet 
Empire. 


THE PALESTINE BLUNDER 


Finally recognizing this danger, the Tru- 
man administration changed its attitude to- 
ward Russia—at least insofar as the Mediter- 
ranean area was concerned. Evidence re- 
veals, however, that—despite extension of 
export control powers granted by Congress— 
President Truman did not halt the flow of 
potential war material from the United 
States to Russia. 

President Truman met the above-men- 
tioned Stalin demands with a request to 
Congress for special emergency aid to Greece 
and Turkey—including military supplies, as 
well as dcllars—in order to bolster the ad- 
ministrations of those Governments against 
Stalin’s demands. 

The unquestioned objective of the aid to 
Turkey and Greece program was to prevent 
Stalin from obtaining control of the Medi- 
terranean outlets of Middle East oil. 

Yet—shortly after he had appeared be- 
fore congressional committees to urge 
speedy adoption of the above program—Sec- 
retary of State Marshall played a leading role 
in pressuring the Palestine partition agree- 
ment through the United Nations Assembly. 

Oil from the Middle East reaches the Medi- 
terranean through Palestine. 

It was generally recognized by almost 
everyone—except possibly President Tru- 
man and Secretary Marshall—that the 
United Nations Assembly Palestine partition 
program could not be made effective with- 
out implementation. 

Implementation—in present-day diplo- 
matic language—means troops. 

It further was generally recognized by al- 
most everyone—except possibly President 
Truman and Secretary Marshall—that troops 
for implementing this partition agreement 
could only be supplied by the United 
States—and Russia. 

Therefore, while the Congress was being 
asked by President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall, on the one hand, to supply the 
funds to keep Stalin out of Turkey and 
Greece, to keep him from gaining control of 
the Mediterranean outlets for Middle East oil, 
on the other hand they were insisting that 
the United Nations adopt a program that 
would put Russian troops in Palestine, 
through which Middle East oil must flow 
before it reaches the Mediterranean, 
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It is not surprising that President Tru. 
man and Secretary Marshall were forced to 
reverse at least that phase of their foreign 
policy within the last few days. 

In closing this brief review, it is believeq 
unnecessary to cite details of the march of 
events—relative to the progress of the Roose- 
velt-Truman-Marshall foreign policy—dur- 
ing the period June 1-December 31, 1947. 
Those received wide publicity and should be 
fresh in the memory of all. 


WORLD WAR III TIME TABLE? 


However, it is advisable to mention cer- 
tain events that have occurred since Jan- 
uary 1, 1948—which might have escaped 
general attention but which are reminiscent 
of certain events of the 1849-41 period. 

January 30, 1948, Washington press reports 
announced that the United States National 
Defense Staff has signed a secret offensive 
alliance with Great Britain continuing in 
effect the 1936 secret offensive alliance signed 
with Britain by President Roosevelt. 

March 6, 1948, the London Economist, in 
its lead article, stated that Marshall plan 
economic aid alone could not be expected to 
bolster the administrations in power in the 
16 western European countries which are to 
be beneficiaries of that plan. This article 
stated frankly that, if there is to be any 
hope of success for the Marshall plan, it 
must be implemented for at least 2 years, 
with some form of lend-lease of military 
equipment in order to equip the armies of 
these countries. It further stated there is a 
serious manpower shortage in these coun- 
tries, that they could not be expected to sup- 
ply manpower to handle this lend-leased 
military equipment, and therefore the 
United States must meet that shortage by 
sending troops to Europe. 

March 13, 1948, Washington press reports 
announced that President Truman had 
drawn “a line in Europe and intimated that, 
if Stalin crossed that line, it will mean war.” 

March 17, 1948, President Truman, in a 
special message delivered before a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress, asked for enactment of 
the second peacetime draft in our history. 

March 18, 1948, Paris press reports an- 
nounced that the United States is expected 
to sign a military pact with western Europe 
within the next 3 months, 

In view of the foregoing brief review of 
events which contributed to creating the 
present situation in Europe it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the Marshall plan—or any plan 
designed to subsidize the continuation of the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Marshall foreign policy— 
can hope, unless implemented by total war, 
to halt communism in Europe. 

This review also supports the finding that 
any such plan—predicated upon a continua- 
tion of the Roosevelt-Truman-Marshall for- 
eign policy—cannot, even with implementa- 
tion, restore normal trade and commerce 
throughout the world, maintain true freedom 
of the individual, and establish a dureble 
peace. 





1948 Is the Year To Vote American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


: OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, so runs 
the caption of the editorial in the June 5, 
1948, issue of Collier’s. Over the years, 


Collier’s has been a vigorous, consistent 
advocate of the New Deal philosophy and 














eee: 


has ardently supported an international 
policy which would unload upon America 
the burden of rehabilitating the whole 
world and then policing it. 

The objective of making all the people 
of the world happy and prosperous, all 
nations live in peace, is an extremely 
worthy one. It is a version of “on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Toward 
it we should continue to strive. 

But while striving toward that objec- 
tive which is akin to Christianity’s goal, 
we must not forget that we were also 
admonished to cast Out the beam in our 
own eye before searching for the mote 
in our brother’s eye, that he who would 
help others must first make himself 
strong, and that the Lord helps those 
who first help themselves. 

As Collier’s states: 

Of course, no Presidential year is a year 
to vote against America. 


Wisely, but a little late in its editorial 
policy, Collier’s adds: 

But in 1948 we are on an unusually hot 
spot. 

May I add, we sure are, and may I for 
once agree with Collier’s that— 

Tn such a position, we cannot afford to take 


chances on having a lightweight in the White 
House, for the term 1949-53. 


And let me most emphatically add that 
we cannot afford to take chances on be- 
coming a lightweight nation. Our youth 
licked Hitler, but our politicians built 
up Stalin. He and communism are one 
present danger. 

Some months ago Herbert Hoover, 
than whom none has had a wider inter- 
national experience, warned us that we 
must take stock of our national re- 
sources, guard against excessive giving 
which would imperil our ability to help 
others and to defend ourselves. More 
recently, he has reemphasized the point 
that we can and may, if we do not watch 
our step, destroy our ability to help oth- 
ers, imperil our own future existence by 
wasteful, unwise, or exhaustive giving. 

On June 12 last, John Foster Dulles, 
Republican foreign policy adviser of Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG and Governor Dewey, 
answering the question, Can we guaran- 
tee a free Europe? wrote: 


The United States cannot and should not 
go on indefinitely bolstering up peoples who 
have the possibility of standing independ- 
ently on their own feet. I am confident they 
can stand alone. If so, we will have helped 
to create a great sister federation. * * * 
That transformation in Europe would bring 


to an end the present considerable risk 
of war, 


The President and the Congress hav- 
ing committed this Government to the 
Marshall plan, to conscription of our 
youth in peacetime, the people should in 
this crucial year vote American, insist 
our efforts produce results. 

We should elect a President and a 
Congress which will see to it that, while 
carrying out the Marshall plan and our 
foreign policy, not a dollar, not an ounce 
of food, not a pound of material, is 
wasted, unwisely used, or expended for 
any purpose other than to further the 
ending of war and the helping of those 
peoples and nations who are willing to 
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make sacrifices and fight for their own 
independence and security. 

The people are entitled to a President 
and a Congress which, while aiding oth- 
ers, preparing for our own national de- 
fense, will keep ever in mind the well- 
known truth that our resources are not 
inexhaustible, that the willingness of our 
people to conscript men for foreign serv- 
ice is not without limit. 

The New Deal mistakes of the past few 
years are water over the dam. We must 
minimize the injuries they caused. 

The President and the Congress hav- 
ing adopted the Marshall plan, enacted 
conscription, those are now national pol- 
icies. I shall follow the thought of Ste- 
phen Decatur when he said: 

Our country. In her intercourse with for- 


eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong. 


In following national policy and in 
serving you, it will be my purpose to see 
to it that we do not weaken ourselves and 
endanger our national safety by exhaus- 
tive, wasteful, unwise giving, or con- 
scription of men. That we at all times 
retain our sovereignty and adhere to the 
principles which guarantee the people’s 
freedom and independence. That we do 
not become involved in every war no 
matter where or why fought. In short, 
that, when the people “vote American,” 
we make sure that we act for America. 





Open Letter From Howard Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the following open letter to 
the American people written by Howard 
Fast: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


New York, June 15, 1948. 

My FELLOW AMERICANS: In a sense, it is 
presumptuous of me to attempt to speak to 
all the millions of good people who inhabit 
this land. For many months now almost all 
of our newspapers have been closed to me; 
the magazines, too, and the radio as well. 
To slander a man; then to permit him no 
answer, no defense; there is the simple rule 
of free press in today’s America. 

Yet I would be remiss indeed if I did not 
raise my voice concerning the refusal, yester- 
day, of the United States Supreme Court to 
hear the appeal of the board of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. This is not 
a time for silence and forbearance. 

In a few days 11 men and women will go 
to prison. Their crime, for which they are 
being punished, is twofold: Firstly, they are 
anti-Fascists; secondly, they have devoted 
years of effort to healing the sick, to feeding 
the hungry, to aiding the lame and the halt 
who have fought for Republican Spain, For 
this they are branded as criminals. 

For 2 years, we, the board of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, have been 
hounded and persecuted and questioned, 
and no other facts but those I list above 
emerged, 
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Hundreds of pages of sworn committee 
and court testimony have been taken. Yet 
no other facts but those I list above emerged. 

There are those who say we are foreign 
agents. They lie in their teeth! There are 
those who say we are un-American. I call 
them un-American—for I know of no better 
Americans than my fellow members of this 
board, no more loyal, no more devoted to 
those splendid principles that once made 
the very name America such a good sound 
in the ears of all men. 

That we are going to jail is not a matter 
of great consequence. We personally ac- 
cepted these jail sentences rather than sur- 
render our principles and the principles of 
our Nation to the ethics of the Un-American 
Committee. But the reasons why we go to 
jail are a matter of great—indeed tragic— 
consequence to all Americans. 

For, with our imprisonment, anti-fascism 
becomes a crime under the law of the land. 
Charity becomes a crime. To aid the sick 
and the hungry becomes a crime—if the 
politics of those you aid are not the politics 
of the Un-American Committee. 

This is the burning, terrible shame of 
America today! This is what we cannot and 
must not accept! I need not and will not 
apologize for my native land. I know it 
too well and love it too deeply. Tens of mil- 
lions of you have read my books; I need not 
testify to you that I have never written a 
work except out of love and concern and re- 
spect for the land which gave me birth and 
sustenance. I cannot remain silent while 
a group of evil men attempt to make that 
land an abomination, in the eyes of free peo- 
ple everywhere. 

My voice will be heard. The voices of the 
10 brave men and women whose sentence I 
share will be heard. And yours must be 
heard, too—for this is a long step toward 
the beginning of the awful night, that ter- 
rible and inhuman night which has de- 
scended upon so many nations and which 
men call fascism. 

Howarp Fast. 





Draft Law Will Not Prevent Another 
Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following letter to Secretary 
of the Army Kenneth C. Royall and a 
reply from Col. C. G. Blakeney of the 
Secretary’s office: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1948. 
The Honorable KENNETH C. ROYALL, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On January 17, 
1947, Brigadier General Trudeau, in a speech 
dealing with the manpower requirements 
for the Military Establishment, made the 
following statement: 

“If we were to face a crisis tomorrow, most 
of our forces in occupation zones could be 
overrun and destroyed; in the United States 
we have neither the force to control emer- 
gency situations, nor the troops even to pre- 
vent sabotage of an elementary nature at 
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critical points in our industrial, transporta- 
tion, and communication systems.” 

I am writing to ascertain two things: 

1. Are the military establishments now 
existent in Berlin, Vienna, and Korea strong 
enough in manpower, equipment, and maté- 
riel to resist successfully an attack in force 
from foreign powers adjacent to them in 
each of these areas? 

2. If not, have any legislative proposals 
been officially presented to the Congress by 
the Department of the Army and/or the De- 
partment of National Defense which were 
designed to enable the Army to place in these 
locations military establishments strong 
enough to resist successfully attacks in force 
by foreign powers? 

Your cooperation in furnishing me with 
this information promptly will be appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howakh.s BUFFETT, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Sreciat Starr, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1948. 
Hon. Howarp BUFFETT, 
icuse of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Burretr: Secretary Royall has 
requested that I reply to your letter in con- 
nection with two questions you have pro- 
pounded to the Department. 

The first question asks: “Are the military 
establishments now existent in Berlin, 
Vienna, and Korea strong enough in man- 
power, equipment, and matériel to resist suc- 
cessfully an attack in force from foreign pow- 
ers adjacent to them in each of these areas?” 
The answer to this question is that the mili- 
tary establishment in these areas is not 
strong enough to resist an attack in force. 
Our forces are deployed in foreign areas 
based on the mission of maintaining the in- 
ternal security of a given area and to provide 
administrative machinery for the United 
States’ share of occupation. One of the chief 
reasons for occupation is to establish a sound 
government based on democratic principles. 
To have sufficient personnel to resist a pos- 
sible attack in a given area would require 
armed forces far in excess of those presently 
available to the Military Establishment. The 
only suitable mission for our forces in over- 
seas areas appears to be that given above 
while depending on the authority and pres- 
tige of the United Nations to forestall any 
armed action from a foreign source. 

The second question was: “If not, have any 
legislative proposals been officially presented 
to the Congress by the Department of the 
Army and/or the Department of National De- 
fense which were designed to enable the 
Army to place in these locations military 
establishments strong enough to resist suc- 
cessfully attacks in force by foreign powers?” 
The Military Establishment as such, and par- 
ticularly the Army, have long realized the 
present weakness in strength of its forces. 
The combined Army and Air Force strength 
of 1,070,000 men was decided on not because 
that number was sufficient but as a compro- 
mise, because of the effect it would have upon 
the economy of the United States to with- 
craw personnel from industry in order to in- 
crease the armed forces materially and the 
additional cost on the taxpayer. With this 
strength the Army has deployed its forces, 
and assigned missions thereto, so as to ac- 
complish most effectively the mission placed 
on it by the President and the Congress. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
have called attention to the need for: 

1. Additional strength to build up the re- 
Serve components of the Army by inaugura- 
tion of universal military training. 

2. An expansion of the Regular Army by 
reins ituting the draft in order to build up 
the Army's strength of 822,000 men. 





Even though both of these proposals were 
to be passed, it would still leave all garrisons 
in overseas areas without sufficient strength 
to resist an attack in force. It is believed 
that, at present, the number of men and the 
amount of equipment necessary to place 
enough personnel in the various areas over- 
seas to resist any attack would be incon- 
sistent with the national economy and the 
plans of the United Nations. 

Your interest in this problem is deeply ap- 
preciated and I trust that this discussion 
will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. G. BLAKENEY, 
Colonel, GSC, Legislative 
and Liaison Division. 





The Right to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Maurice R. Franks, director and 
editor of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Foundation, Chicago, Ill., before 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 


May 12, 1948, on the subject entitled “The ' 


Right to Work”: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
of Education and Labor, my name is Maurice 
Franks. 

I appear here today at your invitation in 
the capacity of director of the National La- 
bor-Management Foundation, an educa- 
tional, nonprofit corporation, organized for 
the purpose of bringing about a better and 
clearer understanding between the workers, 
their employers, and the general public. I 
2m also the editor of the Foundation’s pub- 
lication known as Partners. It is obvious 
that in these capacities, I am interested in 
the affairs affecting the workers and the em. 
ployers, and one of the most important things 
affecting the American worker today, at least 
to my way of thinking, is his right to work, 
and that, gentlemen, is a most pertinent 
subject that calls for careful deliberation. 

Just as a matter of record, I declare that 
I am not here before your committee repre- 
senting any organization other than the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Foundation. Iam 
not on the pay roll of any labor union nor 
that of any employers’ association. I come 
before you with clean hands to give to you 
what I believe to be important information 
that may play its part in establishing for 
all time the natural prerogative of every 
American—his right to work—and I may add 
to this the natural prerogative of the em- 
ployer—his right to make work available to 
all those who seek it, coming within legiti- 
mate requisites. 

Now, gentlemen, this immediately brings 
us on the threshold of the subject matter 
having to do with the right to work. The 
Bill of Rights, under our Constitution, speci- 
fies, and in no uncertain language, that 
nothing shall interfere with this inherent 
right; and yet, in spite of this document of 
rights, we have evidence before our very eyes 
today that the workers of this Nation are 
compelled to meet requisites that have posi- 
tively nothing to do with their actual em- 
ployment. 

No; I'm not going to “beat around the 
bush” on this subject; I'm going to tell you 
quite frankly what I have in mind, even 
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though I already know that I will be highly 
criticized for telling you what I am about to 
disclose, and it has to do with dictatoria] 
labor leadership—leadership that is as un- 
necessary as earmuffs in the summertime. 
But to try to explain it to certain leaders of 
labor unions is just like trying to converse 
with a person wearing earmufis; they just 
don’t seem to hear well, and simply because 
the argument doesn’t listen well, as far as 
they themselves are personally concerned. 
Therefore, it becomes most important at this 
time for the gentlemen of this committee 
to lend their ears and have an open mind 
if we are to have unionism within these 
United States, within the bounds of Ameri- 
canism; and, gentlemen, on that point we 
cannot have this type of unionism if we allow 
the dictators of labor to set up a government 
within our Government that infringes upon 
the rights of the citizenry that are guaran- 
teed by the Government of their own through 
the Constitution and the bill of rights. 

I'm not antiunion; I believe in unions, good 
unions; unions that operate on a basis of 
respect and responsibility, and when they do 
operate on this basis there is no shortage 
of followers and thereby no need of labor 
dictatorship. A man’s right to work is a 
God-given right; yes, an inherent right; and 
no labor leader or union book of rules has 
the right to disregard these God-given en- 
dowments. In spite of this, we have laws 
on the statute books today, right here in 
these United States, that condone and even 
encourage the abuse of these fundamental 
prerogatives. Gentlemen, I have reference to 
the closed shop. No; not the closed shop 
that we knew under the Wagner Act that 
prohibited a man from obtaining work be- 
fore joining a union. This little piece of 
deviltry removed all rights of the worker 
unless he joined a union before being em- 
ployed, a system that is so repugnant and 
unfair when brought into its true light that 
it couldn't stand a chance of holding its own 
before the court of public opinion, 

The public, like myself, deplores unfair- 
ness, and it was they who stormed the Con- 
gress for its elimination; thereby making 
it possible for Mr. Tarr and Mr. Hartiery to 
place a prohibition against it within their 
Taft-Hartley labor law. Had this proviso 
ended the abuse of the American worker, I 
assure you, gentlemen of this committee, 
that I would not be here today; but if you 
are to be realistic about the condition, you 
must face the fact that you did not ac- 
complish what you may have intended to he 
your real objective, because you did not get 
rid of the practice of compulsion. What you 
actually did was get rid of a particular name 
of compulsion when you outlawed the closed 
shop. That is what you did, gentlemen, you 
outlawed a name, you did not outlaw the 
practice because we still have a closed shcp 
in practice; I mean the union shop. It is 
nothing more than the black cat of the closed 
shop dyed white, with a 30-day bleaching 
period, the bleaching being that under the 
union shop a worker is not compelled to join 
a union as a prerequisite of employment, 
but, gentlemen, under this system, he, too, 
must join the union for the right to con- 
tinue to earn a living after 30 days of em- 
ployment, whether or not he subscribes to 
the aims, objectives, and achievements of 
the particular union, whether or not the 
union is capable of representing him in an 
efficient manner by representatives of his own 
choosing, by men who come within the con- 
fines of dignity and responsibility. There is 
no sound argument that compulsory union- 
ism in any form is a necessary instrumen- 
tality for good union operation. The great- 
est criterion that I can offer the committee 
on this point is backed up by the operation of 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

Twenty-eight years of my working life 
has been spent with two of these unions, and 
during this period I had ample opportunity 











to examine the inner operations of the rail- 
road brotherhoods as to their modes of oper- 
ation, particularly those having to do with 
their membership. There are 21 separate 
and distinct unions on the railroads, with a 
potential membership of one-million-three- 
hundred-and-fifty-some-odd-thousand fol- 
lowers, meaning that if they were completely 
organized they would have some one-mil- 
)-three-hundred - and - fifty - some - odd- 
ousand members. Do they have a closed or 
ion shop? No, gentlemen, they do not. 
hey operate on a basis of selling the bill of 
ods of unionism. Now, if I were to tell 
u that the railroad brotherhoods have 
1.250,000 members, would you believe that 
they have sold a bill of goods. I believe you 
would almost answer in unison that they 
have Well, gentlemen, they don’t have 
1.250.000 members enrolled in the brother- 
hoods. They have almost 1,500,000 dues- 
paying members, and without benefit of the 
union, or closed shop system, if you please. 
This may sound rather preposterous—a po- 
tential of 1,250,000 and an enrollment of 
1.500.000. It does sound so on the surface, 
but when you go below the surface, you will 
find that these brotherhoods have really sold 
the bill of goods of unionism, and I repeat, 
without the benefit of compulsion through 
the medium of the closed or union shop. 

After joining the brotherhoods of their 
own volition, they see enough beneficial 
results within the unions that even after 
they retire from railroading they still retain 
their membership; and those who entered 
the railroad field and left it for other lines 
of endeavor, respect the brotherhoods well 
enough to continue their membership; that’s 
why they have more members than the actual 
potential, and that’s why I lay my claim, 
gentlemen, that we do not need compulsion 
in any manner, shape, or form for a strong 
and effective labor movement within these 
United States. Therefore, it is obvious that 
the elimination of the union shop would not 
be a handicap, but in reality would be a 
great stimulus to a bigger and better union 
labor movement here in America because it 
would place unionism in the true position 
of Americanism; and when this system oper- 
ates contrary to the principles of our Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights, it is un-American 
and has no legitimate place within the con- 
fines of this system. 

The Congress displayed a tremendous 
amount of courage by bringing through the 
Taft-Hartley law. I subscribe to it, not in 
toto, but I do say that there are some very 
fine provisions that will prove themselves to 
be for the betterment of the worker, the 
unions, the employer, and the Nation as a 
whole. Now you can display more courage, 
irrespective of what some labor leader may 
tell you, by outlawing the union shop; and 
you will get the same barrage of adverse 
criticism from the labor leaders who do not 
Want a system that makes them less than 
dictators; but don’t worry too much about 
them, and bring it through, and you will 
find, like the Taft-Hartley law, that when 
the worker really understands the actual 
intention behind your action, that he will 
back ycu up just as he is doing today with 
the Taft-Hartley labor law. There is not a 
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man in this room right now that hasn’t heard 
the new labor act referred to as a slave-labor 
law. Well, when this fancy label was at- 


tached to the law the average American 
worker, and particularly the union worker, 
believed it to be just that, but as time went 
on, and as he became acquainted with the 
law, he became conscious of the fact that it 
was not a slave-labor law at all. He realized, 
and is realizing more fully every day, that 
the good points of this law are playing an 
important role in unshackling him from the 
ains of the dictatorial labor leader and are 
really making him a free man. So vociferous 
were the cries of the labor leaders, and so 
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cocksure were they, that the workers did not 
want the Taft-Hartley law, that they caused 
a poll to be taken among the workers of this 
Nation. 

The American Federation of Labor made a 
poll available to their 7,500,000 members on 
this so-called slave-labor law. How many 
do you think voted on this poll out of 7,500,- 
000. ‘You'd never guess unless you have read 
the same figures that I have. Polls on eco- 
nomic issues, like polls on political issues, 
are more intense when the voters are voting 
against an issue; therefore, it is reasonable 
to assume that if the American workers, 
and particularly the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were not satisfied 
with the Taft-Hartley labor law in the main, 
that they would have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to vote against it, thereby 
equipping their leaders with a mighty im- 
portant instrumentality for the repeal of 
this law. Especially would this have been 
done, since the poll was a secret ballot with 
no possible repercussion to the voters; but, 
gentlemen, out of 7,500,000 voters on this 
secret ballot, about 1/700 percent of them 
thought enough of the issue to even cast a 
vote, and this statement is backed up by the 
records of the American Federation of Labor, 
who just the other day disclosed the result of 
the poll. Out of 7,500,000 members just a 
little better than 10,000 of them cast a vote 
for or against the Taft-Hartley law, and that, 
gentlemen, should be conclusive proof to you 
that any new legislation that you may bring 
forth that is based on equity and sound 
Americanism will stand the test of the court 
of public opinion, and that court is consti- 
tuted by men and women from every walk 
of life, including the members of our various 
unions. Yes, gentlemen, by all means, out- 
law the union shop too; and speaking of a 
man’s right to work, I want to take you just 
one more step into a subject that also needs 
correction. 

I am going to pick on picketing. No, I’m 
not entirely against picketing, I firmly be- 
lieve that labor has a right to let it be known 
through pickets, or any other means of com- 
munication, that they are not on good terms 
with their employer; but I see no reason why 
I, a member of the public, who has no griev- 
ance with an employer, should come under 
the rules and regulations of any union. I, 
as a free American citizen, should have the 
right at all times to go when and where I 
please, and yet, under the system of present- 
day picketing, I am not allowed to do this. 
Just a short time ago, over in Pennsylvania 
in a very small town, I wanted to visit with 
a friend of mine who owns a manufacturing 
plant. When I arrived at the gate of en- 
trance, I was completely surrounded by 
pickets and told that I was not allowed to 
enter that plant; and believe it or not, I did 
not enter that plant. My friend was not al- 
lowed to see me on his own property, and 
by special permission from the charge d’af- 
faires, my friend came outside to meet me. 
Just what kind of unionism is this? Who 
has the right to. infringe upon my rights? 
Why does it take 100 and sometimes 5,000 
pickets to tell the public that a plant is on 
strike? In my mind, this is not only unnec- 
essary, but definitely un-American. This is 
mob rule. This’ is obstruction. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, this is confiscation of property. 

I believe in free speech, and I reiterate that 
the unions have a right to let it be known 
that they are not getting along with the 
employer; but it doesn’t take 100 men at an 
entrance, or 5,000 walking up and down in 
front of the plant, to acquaint me with the 
fact that the plant is on strike. This sys- 
tem of union strategy is as outmoded as 
the wood-burner on the railroad. It is not 
streamlined union strategy. it does not ac- 
complish anything but adverse public opin- 
ion, and it should not be tolerated. One man 
at an entrance of a plant, or two at the 
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most, equipped with the proper signs, would 
accomplish the same purpose, because no 
real sympathizer would cross the line, 
whether it be a human or imaginary line; 
therefore, I suggest that picketing be re- 
duced to no more than two men at any one 
entrance. Mass picket lines, in my mind, are 
nothing but an act of dog in the manger. 
The strikers don't want to work, and they 
place themselves in the position of not al- 
lowing anyone else to work, even though the 
terms may be acceptable to the newcomer. 
As I said before, the right to work is inher- 
ent, and since it is, no dissatisfied worker 
should be allowed to prohibit anyone from 
taking a job that he gave up, and he should 
be intelligent enough to realize that if his 
grievance against the struck employer is 
legitimate, that it won’t be long before his 
successor will be seeking other employment; 
thus, placing an unfair employer in the po- 
sition of treating workers as they deserve to 
be treated. Yes, gentlemen, as I view com- 
pulsory unionism and mass picketing from 
all its angles, I have come to the conclusion 
that these practices within American union- 
ism are not only unnecessary but rather 
picayune. 
I thank you. 





The Situation Confronting Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
times an attempt has been made by me 
to visualize the situation which, because 
of previous blunders, now confronts us. 

Over the months I have endeavored 
to select leading articles by well- 
informed individuals which would give 
a rather accurate and concise view of 
the world situation. 

From one such article, I read: 

Unless faced by Soviet aggression in west- 
ern Europe this year, President Truman and 
Secretary of State Marshall will have to think 
seriously about whether present American 
foreign policy, centered on saving Europe, 
shall continue—and if so, how? 

Although the majority of politicians are 
reluctant to admit it, all our major domestic 
policies, such as taxation and economic 
stability, are dependent on our policies with 
respect to the rest of the world. 

Conditions which have existed since the 
end of World War II cannot continue. This 
country will have to decide either to deal 
energetically with the problems of Europe 
as they have been created by Russia and 
form what amounts to an alliance with the 
countries outside the iron curtain, or get 
out of Europe altogether and try to estab- 
lish a protecting curtain in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

According to the best American military 
and political minds, there can be no middle- 
of-the-road policy, since there is no real 
indication that the Kremlin has cha 
expansionism in any way 

The overwhelming majority of American 
people are of European stock. Hence, our 
attention has been riveted on developments 
across the Atlantic. We have paid less at- 
tention to the Pacific, where China has been 
regarded as an important business invest- 
ment. Up to the outbreak of the war Japan 
was a potential enemy, threatening « 
security. 


ed its 
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Only relative attention was paid to the vast 
territories extending from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn, where some 160,000,000 persons 
inhabit sovereign republics with immense 
prospects. 

To most Americans, even those who are 
labeled isolationists, Europe is the chief cen- 
ter of foreign interest. Nothing but excep- 
tionally powerful and dramatic stories from 
Latin America and Australia get top billing 
in American newspapers and newsreels. 

Still, in becoming thus engrossed in 
European matters we are prone to overlook 
the fact, which is becoming increasingly 
obvious that Europe is a dying continent. 
Its civilization already has been transplanted 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

The present tragic turmoil which is de- 
veloping under our eyes is not accidental. 
Nor is it likely to be remedied, many real- 
istic and unemotional observers fear, by vast 
expenditures or even armed intervention on 
our part. 

PROGRESS MOVES WEST 

Since the dawn of history world civiliza- 
tions have moved from east to west. From 
the days of Babylon those civilizations have 
lasted a couple of centuries and been de- 
stroyed by invasions from Asia. From the 
ruins of one of the greatest of civilizations, 
the Roman, which was destroyed by barbarian 
tribes from the East, arose western Europe’s 
civilization, which progressed  billiantly 
until 1914, when World War I began. 

World War II, far more destructive than 
its predecessor, accomplished nothing more 
than destruction, on a larger scale, than 
World War I. 

In retrospect, it appears that World War II 
was unavoidable because European civiliza- 
tion had run its course. The destiny which 
decreed that civilizations should have a life 
span, just like the human beings who com- 
prise it, is doing its work in Europe just as 
it did in the once prosperous and highly 
civilized Middle East, Greece, and Rome. 

By the same token, world war III ap- 
pears inevitable to many observers. There 
is no real reason why it should occur. The 
impoverished and war-weary nations of Eu- 
rope would like nothing better than to be 
allowed to live in peace. But the same ele- 
ments which ruined other civilizations have 
appeared again. They are the half-Slav, 
half-Asiatic masses from the East, the Soviet 
Union, which holds its 200,000,000 in as tight 
a grip as Genghis Khan or Tamerlane ever 
held their warrior hordes. 


UNITED STATES ALONE STANDS IN WAY 


Europe is powerless in the presence of an 
immense military force backed by some 360,- 
000,000 people who inhabit the land of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and supported 
by vast natural resources. Its only hope for 
survival lies in the timely intervention of 
the United States, which has become so im- 
bued with optimism for peace that it must 
now make a superhuman effort to put its 
powerful industrial and human resources to 
work in order to meet the fateful situation 
which confronts it. 

We regard lightly the fact that from 1940 
to date we have spent over $300,000,000,000 
of America’s substance, principally for World 
War II. Money may mean little these days, 
but besides spending money lavishly, we are 
depleting what used to be described as the 
inexhaustible natural resources of the United 
States. 

According to most conservative estimates, 
another war soon would cost at least twice 
what we paid out in World War II. It not 
only would impoverish the United States, re- 
ducing it to the level of the already bank- 
rupt European countries, but also would have 
a considerable impact on our social structure. 

None of our politicians deny that the most 
drastic controls of all kinds will have to be 
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imposed if we become involved in another 
war against one of the most ruthless totali- 
tarian regimes the world has ever seen. 

The unbelievably blundering policies of 
our statesmen during and after World War 
II, when we unquestionably had the power 
to dictate conditions for a better and freer 
world, can be ascribed again only to fate. 
Otherwise it is impossible to imagine how our 
Government leaders could avoid seeing where 
a policy of rank appeasement will lead us 
and the rest of the world, particularly since 
they have in their possession all the facts 
p-oving the Soviet’s bad faith. 

But these are things of the past which can 
no longer be changed. The cold fact of the 
matter is that we are now confronted with 
another world war and the Russians have 
the initiative. It is up to them to decide 
the time and place where their well-organized 
hordes will strike. This may occur in the 
next few months or the next few years. On 
one thing all our high-ranking officials agree: 
That sooner or later a war between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the west is 
inevitable. 

The question which the next administra- 
tion must decide is whether we are going to 
accept the Soviet challenge in Europe or 
Asia, or both. The alternative is to write off 
Europe, letting it go its own way while we 
concentrate on building our defenses in the 
Western Hemisphere with the assistance of 
the young Latin Republics. 

Of course, military strategists will say that 
in this age of the atom bomb, supersonic jet 
planes, and all the other technical devices 
which the ordinary citizen does not even 
suspect, it would be foolish to imagine that 
in another war distance will be any handicap 
in committing aggression. 

The problem which will confront the next 
administration, if it faces the issue realis- 
tically, will be as follows: 

1. The American Government believes that 
the present European shell can be mended 
and preserved against Stalin’s hordes from 
the east. It feels that it must not permit the 
initiative to rest with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. It must proceed with a 
large-scale and rapid rearmament program 
and must, at the same time, provide the 
fighting forces of western Europe with the 
economic and military means to defend their 
freedom. Military assistance, estimated to 
cost about $4,000,000,000 in the first year, 
must be more emphasized than economic 
support. 

2. The American Government is convinced 
that the peoples of this country cannot be 
induced to make an effort greater than dur- 
ing the last war until the Russians take the 
initiative. In such a case we will not have 
time to prepare, as was the case after Pearl 
Harbor. Many politicians believe that Russia 
des not intend to expand, for the time being, 
farther than the Atlantic. If they are correct, 
we must concentrate on establishing a strong 
defense line extending from the Arctic Circle 
to the southernmost tip of South America. 

Within this concentrated defense area we 
must organize genuine harmony with those 
republics, which in coming decades will be 
strengthened by the arrival of immigrants 
from Europe, men and women who are strong 
and energetic enough to settle and develop 
those vast uninhabited areas in South Amer- 
ica which lack only population. 

Whatever the answer to this complicated 
problem may be, there is no question that the 
next administration will have to choose be- 
tween taking the initiative to lance the Com- 
munist abscess which is festering in Europe, 
or will have to withdraw from present en- 
tanglements, taking a chance on the future 
in the hope that Moscow will find it too dan- 
gerous to continue its drive across the At- 





lantic and Pacific into American territory jt. 
self. 

There is no question that our hit-and-miss 
foreign policies pursued since 1942 cannot 
continue without impairing the whole life of 
this hemisphere. 





New York City Tenants Receive Raw Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting the following letter to Hon. 
Tighe Woods, Housing Expediter: 


Hon. TicHE Woops, Esquire, 
Office of Housing Ezpediter, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Woons: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of June 5 in reference to 
premises located at 429 East Eightieth Street, 
New York City. I am forced to state that 
I have never read so much double talk in 
my 12 years in Congress as is contained in 
your letter. 

You do not justify or give any reasons that 
can be used as justification of the increase 
from 25 percent to 33144 percent above maxi- 
mum existing rentals in the premises. 

Iam shocked. There is something rotten 
here. I have been informed also that blanket 
orders have been given from Washington to 
various local offices in this area to give the 
landlords something. In this case the some- 
thing amounts to 25 to 3344 percent. 

I am certain that Congress never granted 
you this kind of authority to extend this 
extraordinary gift to any landlord. I ask 
that you direct a rehearing where I will per- 
sonally appear, and I shall present concrete 
evidence which will leave not the slightest 
doubt that the increase granted is exorvitant 
and unjustified. 

Please advise me without delay as the ten- 
ants are suffering undue hardship. Further, 
this decision is being used by every chiseling 
real-estate office in this area to exploit ten- 
ants. This decision has been the long- 
awaited surrender on the part of the Housing 
Expediter which will now allow the land- 
lords to move in for wholesale exploitation 
of the tenants of the city of New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vitro MaRCANTONIO, 





Accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
final edition of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared on the accom- 
plishments of the Eightieth Congress. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


RecorD, as follows: 


Although the second regular session of the 
Eightieth Congress is now ending, the first 
in 16 years organized by Republicans, it is 
apparent that its record both in terms of 
what it did and what it failed to do will be a 
major subject of controversy in the coming 
months of a national political campaign. 
Indeed, the attack on the Congress began 
long before it had finished its work and made 
its record. 

This is not new or surprising. Congress 
has always been a favorite scapegoat on the 
American political scene, particularly for the 
party out of power. It is easy to see why this 
is so. No Congress that really deliberated 
and considered on their merits the issues pre- 
scented to it could possibly in 2 years pass 
upon ail of the controversial measures pro- 
posed to it and strongly supported by various 
pressure groups, some large and some small. 
Nor could any Congress that really func- 
tioned as a parliamentary body, through con- 
sideration, debate and decision, possibly sat- 
isfy all of the interested pressure groups with 
its final decisions on any of these controver- 
sial measures which it did consider and pass 
uton. That is why there are always plenty 
of vociferous groups eager to blame Congress 
either for what it did or what it failed to do. 

This year, perhaps because the Congress 
and the White House were controlled by dif- 
ferent parties, it appears that the debate 
over Congress’ sins of omission and commis- 
sion will be even more vigorous and perhaps 
more vitriolic than usual. Because I believe 
that in a public debate of that kind, if our 
democratic system is to survive, it is tremen- 
dously important that the debate bear at 
least some relation to the facts, I have under- 
taken the task of presenting in summary 
form just what the Eightieth Congress ac- 
complished and what it did not do. 

I shall admit at the outset that I am per- 
haps a prejudiced witness because I have 
served in five Congresses, beginning with the 
Seventy-sixth, and in my experience the 
Eightieth Congress was the hardest-working 
Congress and did the least rubber stamping 
of proposals of any in which I have served. 
I think it accomplished more than any other 
recent Congress. 

In reviewing the record of the Eightieth 
Congress, let’s start with some of the major 
measures for which there was considerable 
support which failed on final enactment. I 
can only think of six such—the long-range 
housing legislation known as the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill, the $300,000,000 Federal aid 
to education bill, the so-called Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell pill for compulsory health insur- 
ance, the bills for a complete revision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the proposals for 
price control and rationing, and the various 
so-called civil rights bill, such as the anti- 
lynch bill, the anti-poll tax bill, and the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill. 

The housing and Federal aid to education 
bills both passed the Senate and I supported 
both of them. They both died in the House. 
They died there in the final analysis because 
in spite of strong public support for them 
there is also strong opposition among the 
people to both of them and so far the balance 
1s fairly close. Eventually both bills will 
pass because support for them is growing, 
even though they may be somewhat modified 
before final enactment. 

The general revision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was not considered by either 
House in this Congress simply because time 
did not permit. There are literally dozens 
of very controversial issues in the legisla- 
tion, and it should be a major job of the 
next Congress. 

The compulsory health insurance bill did 
not get out of committee in either House and 
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is opposed about as strongly as any major 
bill pending. In my opinion, it will never be 
passed, but the Congress will continue to 
strengthen the public health program by 
providing for increased research on major 
diseases, plus much greater emphasis on the 
prevention of disease, but not socializing 
medical care except as people may set up 
voluntary systems similar to the Blue Cross 
hospitalization plan. 

The so-called civil-rights bills are peren- 
nials which have appeared in every Congress 
in which I have served. Not only are they 
highly controversial, but they run up against 
the almost fanatical opposition of southern 
Democrats who make no bones about taking 
advantage of the rules of the Senate to fili- 
buster them to death. Probably their pres- 
entation at every session is serving a valuable 
educational purpose, but it will take some 
drastic changes in Senate rules before any 
of them can be enacted. 

President Truman proposed that Congress 
grant to him the extraordinary power to con- 
trol prices and ration goods whenever he felt 
it mecessary. The Congress did approve a 
very mild measure permitting industries to 
agree, with approval of the Department of 
Commerce, on a voluntary program for allo- 
cating scarce materials. But Congress re- 
jected completely price controls in peacetime 
on what I believe to ke the sound grounds 
that first it would be totalitarian, and, 
second, that price controls never have worked 
in peacetime and will not work. 

Of the entire foreign-policy program con- 
sidered by the Eightieth Congress, and it was 
a tremendous one, only one minor measure, 
that providing for a $€5,0C0,000 loan to the 
United Nations to finance construction of 
its new headquarters in New York, failed of 
passage. It passed the Senate but died in the 
House, where there was strong opposition be- 
cause only the United States participated in 
the loan and not other members of the United 
Nations. Senator VANDENBERG had advised 
against that type of loan but the adminis- 
tration did not heed his advice. Inciden- 
tally, this record on foreign policy is a re- 
markable display of the overcoming of par- 
tisanship in a Presidential election year when 
the administration was controlled by the 
Democrats and the Congress by the Republi- 
cans. 

So much for the measures on which the 
Eightieth Congress failed to act. Those 
measures which really have merit and public 
support will eventually be enacted and de- 
spite the pleas of those who want to cure all 
our ills overnight, I suspect that in the long 
run we will achieve sounder solutions and 
better ones for the cause of freedom by ac- 
cepting the delays and the slowness of action 
which are inherent in a democratic system. 
Even though I supported strongly some of 
these measures which failed of passage, I 
would be the last to urge that the United 
States have a Congress reduced to the status 
of a Reichstag which merely voted “Ja” to 
every proposal made by the executive. 

And when measured against the positive 
accomplishments of the Eightieth Congress, 
these measures which failed of enactment 
shrink to relative unimportance. 

In the field of foreign policy, the Eightieth 
Congress in the 1948 session enacted the 
European recovery program, which is the 
most important foreign policy measure to 
come before Congress since lend-lease. It 
also extended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 1 year, passed the bill to admit 
to the United States 205,000 displaced per- 
sons during the next 2 years, and enacted 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, placing the 
State Department’s information service and 
Voice of America broadcasts on a statutory 
basis. The Senate also adopted the Vanden- 
berg resolution urging the elimination of the 
veto in the United Nations on questions in- 
volving the peaceful settlement of disputes 
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and supporting regional security arrange- 
ments. 

The 1947 regular and special sessions passed 
nine important foreign policy measures and 
also ratified the peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. Among 
the measures passed were two different 
foreign-aid relief acts, the Greek-Turkish 
Aid Act, the International Refugee Act of 
1947, and a law approving the trusteeship 
agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations covering the former 
Japanese islands. 

Although for a time its final enactment 
appeared doubtful, the 1948 session finally 
enacted a long-range farm program in the 
closing hours of the session. The bill ex- 
tended the present farm price support at 
90 percent of parity through 1949 and pro- 
vides for support after that on a flexible 
basis varying from €0 to 90 percent of parity, 
depending on the available supplies. The 
long-range bill also reorganizes the soil con- 
servation and marketing programs and 
places their administration largely under 
farmer-elected committees in the various 
States and counties. 

Some eight other farm bills were passed 
in the two sessions, including one extending 
indefinitely the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which handles the price-support pro- 
gram, and another reorganizing the Federal 
crop-iInsurance program. 

In the field of labor, the major accomplish- 
ment of the Eightieth Congress was the en- 
actment of the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1947, known as the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
revised thoroughly the Federal labor-rela- 
tions policy. The 1947 session also passed 
the Portal to Portal Act to meet the probiem 
posed by unexpected and retroactive liability 
under the wage-and-hour law. A number 
of important acts, such as that increasing 
workmen's compensation benefits for long- 
shoremen and harbor workers were also 
passed, along with the act granting a pay in- 
crease of $450 a year to postal employees and 
$330 a year to other Federal employees to 
meet higher costs of living. 

Major accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress in the fiscal field included the pas- 
sage of the 1948 act reducing income taxes 
an average of about 10 percent and the work 
on 44 appropriation bills which reduced ap- 
propriations in 1947 $3,163,000,000 under the 
budget estimates and in 1948, $2,741,000,000 
under the budget estimates. In both in- 


stances the reductions were made without 
any cuts of importance in either the foreign- 
aid programs or the national defense pro- 
gram. 

In the field of national defense the 
Eightieth Congress in the first session en- 
acted the armed forces unification law and 
in the second session strengthened the na- 
tional defense by providing a 70-group air 
force and enacted selective service in order to 
bring our forces up to the minimum strength 
essential to keep war away from this conti- 
nent. Scores of other bills dealing with na- 
tional defense were passed, including such 
measures as that providing for a promotion- 
on-merit system in the Army in 1947 and the 
uniform procurement bill passed in 1948 

At least a score of bills affecting veterans, 
including those increasing GI subsistence 
allowances and increasing benefi to dis- 
abled veterans and providing for payment of 


terminal leave in cash instead of bonds were 
passed by the Eightieth Congres 


There were scores of other measures, some 
of them controversial and all of considerable 
importance to our domestic economy, which 


were enacted and which are set forth in the 
complete tabulation below. 

This brief summary, however, is enough 
to indicate why it was necessary for both 
the 1947 and the 1948 sessions of the Eight- 
ieth Congress to meet longer hours and hold 
more evening and sometimes all-night ses- 
sions than any other Congress in recent 
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history. A tremendous volume of work was 
accomplished. 

Looking forward for just a moment to the 

ighty-first Congress, it would appear as 
of today that its major tasks will be a re- 
view of the Taft-Hartley Act, overhauling of 
the wage-and-hour law, a general tax-re- 
form law, broadening the coverage of social 
security, the Federal aid to education and 
long-range housing bills, a reexamination of 
the European recovery program after a 
year’s experience and finally putting into 
effect the reorganization of the executive 
branch which the Hoover Commission, 
established in 1947, has been developing and 
will recommend to the new Congress. That 
is a formidable agenda for any Congress and 
the Eighty-first will do well to act on all 
those measures in 2 years. 

Following is a partial list of the various 


bills passed by the first and second sessions of 
the Eightieth Congress, broken down by 
subjects: 


AGRICULTURE 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 


Public Law 130: Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Extension Act of 1947. Extends the 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States until June 30, 1948. 

Public Law 320: Federal Crop Insurance Act 
of 1947. Places crop insurance on a county 
basis and extends such insurance only to 
counties in which income from insured crops 
is of primary importance. 

Public Law 40: Foreign Farm Labor Supply 
Act of 1947. Provides for continuation of 
program through December 31, 1947, and for 
liquidation thereafter. 

Public Law 8: Authorizes cooperation be- 
tween United States and Mexico in stamping 
out foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest in 
Mexican cattle so as to prevent the disease 
from spreading to United States cattle. 

Public Law 305: Secretary of Agriculture 
shall maintain quality and maturity stand- 
ards above or below parity and continue op- 
erations in the public interest. Called Mar- 
keting Agreements Act of 1947. 

Public Law 243: Authorizes the Bureau of 
Census to collect and publish monthly sta- 
tistics on the quantities and kinds of oil and 
fat products processors have on hand or in 
transit to consuming establishments. 


SECOND SESSION (1948) 


H. R. 6258: Continues price support for 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts, providing producers have not disap- 
proved marketing quotas suggested by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, at 90 percent of parity 
through 1949. On January 1, 1949, the long- 
range farm program, largely as passed by the 
Senate in the Aiken bill, becomes effective. 
It provides for support of prices of basic farm 
crops at from 60 to 90 percent of parity, the 
percentage varying in inverse ratio to the 
supply in sight. The act also provides for a 
considerable reorganization of the soil con- 
servation and marketing services of the De- 
partment, and places local administration 
under farmer-elected county and State com- 
mittees. 

S. 1322: The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act. Establishes the Corpora- 
tion as a permanent agency for the purpose 
of stabilizing, supporting, and protecting 
farm income and prices. It is authorized to 
increase the domestic consumption by ex- 
panding or aiding the expansion of domestic 
markets and increasing the uses for such 
commodities. Finally it is authorized to pro- 
cure commodities for the carrying out of our 
foreign relief commitments. 

S. 2767: To facilitate the recruitment and 
distribution of farm labor in order to meet 
domestic and foreign agricultural commit- 
ments, a revolving fund is set up of $1,000,000 
to pay the transportation, lodging, and sub- 
sistence costs of such farm labor recruited 
in the Western Hemisphere and Puerto Rico. 





Employers shall reimburse the fund upon 
conditions and terms prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 
The first session of the Eightieth Congress 
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study and many weeks of investigation Con. . 
gress was able to cut the budget estimates 
sent up by the President for these bills 
total of more than $3,163,000,000. The table 
below shows the President’s estimates for 

the various departments and programs, the 
totals of the bills finally enacted into law, 
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SECOND SESSION (1948) 


The second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted 21 major appropriation bills 
totaling more than thirty-two and a half 
billion dollars. Again, Congress succeeded 
in reducing the budget estimates submitted 


by the President a total of slightly more 
than $2,741,000,000. The table below shows 
the budget estimates for the various depart- 
ments and activities, the amounts finally ap- 
propriated and the difference between the 
two: 
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FOREIGN POLIcy 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 


Public Law 84: Devastated Countries As- 
sistance Act of 1947. Authorizes $350,000,000 
to send essential supplies to war-devastated 
countries. Earmarks substantial portion to 
care and feeding of children. 

Public Law 75: Greco-Turkish Aid Act of 
1947. Authorizes a $400,000,000 loan to 


Greece and Turkey, providing therein for 
cooperation with the United Nations. 
Public Law 146: International Refugee Or- 
ganization Act of 1947. Authorizes member- 
ship of the United States in that organization 
to aid in the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons. Reserves congressional consent to the 


resettlement of any persons in the United 
States or its Territories and possessions, 








; 
a 


aay 
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Public Law 369: Reestablishes the Institute 
of American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation as a single Gov- 
ernment corporation in order to further 
strengthen the community of American 
:ations. 

Public Law 204: Congress approved the 
agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations for trusteeship of islands 
formerly held by Japan under mandate of 
the League of Nations. 

Public Law 362: Puerto Rico Organic Act 
of 1947. Expands the power of self-govern- 
ment of the people of Puerto Rico to elect 
their own governor and he in turn is author- 
ized to appoint the heads of the executive 
departments with the exception of the audi- 
tor and members of the supreme court, who 
will still be appointed by the United States. 

Public Law 7: United Nations Site Act of 
1947. Contributions to the United Nations 
site in New York City are deductible from in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes. 

Treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
caria, and Hungary negotiated and signed at 
Paris on February 10, 1947, were ratified by 

ngress 
' ublic Law 389: Enacted during the special 

session of Congress called by the President. 
The Foreign Aid Act of 1947 authorizes $597,- 
000,000 for aid to Austria, China, France, and 


: SECOND SESSION (1948) 

Public Law 402: The United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 creates an information service to dis- 
seminate abroad information about the 
United States, its people, and policies. Act 
gives legal status to the Voice of America 
broadcasts. Creates an educational exchange 
service to cooperate with other countries in 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
Skills, etc. 

Public Law 472: The Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948 provides for economic aid from 
the United States to participating countries 
in the Marshall plan until June 30, 1952, un- 
less terminated at an earlier date by con- 
gressional concurrent resolution. Author- 
izes expenditures for 1 year of $5,300,000,000 
and necessary sums thereafter for relief and 
recovery purposes. Authorizes contribution 
not to exceed 72 percent of the total resources 
contributed to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Increases the subsistence 
under the Gvreek-Turkey Aid Act and finally 
authorizes aid to China. 

S. 2242: Admits 205,000 European refugees 
to the United States in the next 2 years for 
permanent residence. 

H.R. 6556: Extends the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year with some changes. 

Senate Resolution 239: The Vandenberg 
resolution. Advises the President to work 
out agreements with other nations to 
Strengthen the United Nations and expresses 
a willingness to remove the veto power in 
assembly proceedings. 

H.R. 6801: Appropriates more than $6,- 
000,000,000 to finance the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, 

PUBLIC WELFARE AND LABOR 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 


Public Law 282: Enacts into positive law 
title 9 of the United States Code concern- 
ing the settlement of maritime disputes by 
arbitration. 

Public Law 317: Authorizes up to $5,000,000 
for aid to school districts overburdened by 
war-swollen populations. 

Public Law 101: The Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947. Popularly known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The act recognizes 
the equities in labor-management relations 
by providing for the protection of individual 
employees in their relations with labor or- 
ganizations, for protection in collective bare 
gaining, for enforcement of labor contracts, 
for minimizing strikes and labor disputes, 
and by insuring fair-labor practices on the 
part of both employers and employees, 


Public Law 49: Portal to Portal Pay Limi- 
tation Act of 1947. Bans suits by employees 
against employers for time or overtime used 
in arriving at the actual place of per- 
formance of their principal work or payment 
for activities which are preliminary or post- 
liminary to their principal work. 

Public Law 298: Farm Labor Supply Camps 
Act of 1947. Aids localities to continue farm 
labor supply camps by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to dispose of such 
camps to purchasers who will continue them 
for that purpose. 

Public Law 265: Postal Employees Pay Act 
of 1947. Gives supervisory employees in 
postal service compensatory time for work in 
excess Of 8 hours per day. 


SECOND SESSION (1948) 


Public Law 426: Liberalizes the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Sets out a new formula 
for the computation of annuities. 

Public Law 642: Maintains the status quo 
in regard to certain employment taxes and 
social-security benefits until the coverage 
problem can be completely gone into. 

H.R.6916: Increases the pay for postal 
workers by $450 a year and for Federal work- 
ers in the amount of $330 a year. 

S. 2237: Liberalizes the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act by 
increasing the benefits allowable for disabil- 
ity. Also increases the benefits allowable 
for death and funeral expenses plus increas- 
ing the benefits for widows and children. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 


Public Law 253: National Security Act of 
1947. Provides for the unification of the 
armed forces. A single Cabinet member, 
the Secretary of National Defense, heads the 
three departments of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Establishes a Central Intelligence 
Agency and provides for integration and co- 
ordination of the armed forces with all other 
departments of the Government. 

Public Law 36. Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947. Sets up a permanent Nurses’ Corps in 
the Army and Navy with a total authorized 
strength of 6 to every 1,000 of the personnel 
of the Army and the Navy. 

Public Law 96. Cadet and Midshipmen Pay 
Increase Act. Raises their pay from $780 to 
$936 a year. 

Public Law 219: Coast Guard Personnel 
Act of 1947. Sets up a permanent commis- 
sioned personnel strength in the same per- 
centages as that of the Navy. 

Fublic Law 42: Suspends the import duty 
on copper for industrial and defense uses re- 
maining in short supply until March 31, 
1949. 

Public Law 125: Provides for the study and 
investigation into the advisability of main- 
taining a permanent domestic tin-smelting 
industry and to investigate the availability 
of supply. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion shall finance research in tin smelting 
and buy and transport tin for the Nation's 
armed forces and industry. 

Public Law 319: Naval Vessels Conversion 
Act of 1947. Removes existing restrictions on 
the amount that can be expended per ship 
so that up-to-date equipment can be in- 
stalled. 

Public Law 381: Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. Establishes a broad and comprehen- 
sive promotion system for the armed services 
in harmony with the needs and structure cf 
the modern Army and Navy. 

Public Law 24: Authorizes a study of the 
best methods of creating and maintaining 
an adequate supply of natural and synthetic 
rubber. Stock piling and rotation of rub- 
ber reserves together with certain controls 
authorized until more permanent legislation 
is effected. 

Public Law 63: Submarine Experimental 
Construction Act of 1947. Authorizes up to 
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$30,000,000 for submarine experimental con- 
struction. 

Public Law 128: Voluntary Enlistment Act 
of 1947. Lowers the enlistment age to 17 
with parental consent necessary. Makes en- 
listment conditions more attractive. 

SECOND SESSION (1948) 


Public Law 413: Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947. Enacts uniform provisions 
covering purchasing procedure for the armed 
forces, including the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Declares it the policy 
of Congress that a fair proportion of busi- 
ness done will be with small business. For- 
bids cost-plus-a-percentage contracts. 

Public Law 460: Consolidates into the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps the units of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and the Organized Reserves. Provides 
for inactive-duty pay for the Organized Re- 
serves and the National Guard. 

Public Law 469: Rubber Act of 1948. Pro- 
vides for the maintenance of an adequate 
domestic rubber-producing industry. Exer- 
cises inventory control over natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. Requires at all times the 
maintenance of facilities, both Government 
and private, with a certain rated capacity. 

Public Law 547: Authorizes the appropria- 
tion necessary for a 70-group air force. 

H. R. 6402: Extends the terms of the Atomic 
Energy Commissioners for 2 years. 

Selective Service Act: Provides for the 
drafting of 19-to-25-year-olds for a period of 
21 months’ service. 

Public Law 549: Increases the membership 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics from 15 to 17. Purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to supervise and direct the scientific 
study of the problems of flight toward formu- 
lating national policies in that regard. 

Public Law 557: Establishes the Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Forces and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to aid the patrol by 
releasing surplus buildings and equipment 
to them and by aiding in the training thereof. 

SOLDIERS AND VETERANS 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 

Public Law 236: Provides additional death 
penefits to beneficiaries of aviation officers. 

Public Law 151: Authorizes transportation 
of dependents and household effects of Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard to unre- 
stricted domestic posts and overseas bases. 

Public Law 338: Disabled veterans taking 
vocational rehabilitation courses with 30 per- 
cent service connected disability or more, re- 
ceive compensation at the following rates: 
$115 single, $135 with one dependent, $20 
for one child, $15 for each additional child, 
and $15 for dependent parent. All above 
rates per month. 

Public Law 153: Federal Employees Mili- 
tary Leave Act of 1947. Government person- 
nel while on military leave stand in the same 
status as private employees with respect to 
pay and employment protection. 

Public Law 34: Government Life Insurance 
Renewal Act of 1947. Provides renewal of 5 
year level premium term insurance up to 5 
renewals without a medical examination. 

Public Law 5: Government Life Insurance 
Reinstatement Act of 1947. Permits service 
personnel to apply for permanent or term 
insurance upon enlistment. Liberalizes re- 
strictions. Insurance held by totally disabled 
veterans who fail to apply for conversion are 
automatically converted to ordinary life plan. 

Public Law 82: Homestead Entries Act of 
1947. Allows up to 2 years’ service credit on 
homesteads. If both husband and wife were 
in the service, they can count their service 
jointly. 

Public Law 377: Institutional on Farm 
Training Act of 1947. Veterans may take 
agricultural courses while working on their 
own farms and receive subsistence allow- 
ances. At least 8 hours attendance per 
month plus supervised work experience on 
the farm is required, 
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Public Law 270: Veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the Civil War receive a 
20-percent increase in pension. 

Public Law 310: Interned service personnel 
and civilians interned by the Japanese are 
given a tax-exempt status for that period. 

Public Law 254: Terminal Leave Bond Pay- 
ment Act of 1947. Veterans can cash termi- 
nal leave bonds at any time after Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. 

Public Law 350: Terminal Cash Payment 
Act of 1947. In lieu of terminal leave cash 
payments will be made on base pay, plus lon- 
gevity, and that reenlisted personnel may 
take a cash payment for accrued leave or 
transfer accrued leave to the new enlistment. 

Public Law 115: To encourage veterans 
taking rehabilitation courses, a revolving 
fund of $3,000,000 is set up to extend tem- 
porary loans to veterans who might not oth- 
erwise be able to enter upon such courses. 

Public Law 85: Veterans’ Housing Act of 
1947. Authorizes an additional $35,500,000 
for housing construction for distressed fam- 
ilies of servicemen and veterans.. 

Public Law 366: Mortgage Insurance Act 
of 1947. Increases private home building 
mortgage insurance by $200,000,000. In ad- 
dition $750,000,000 in insurance is made avail- 
able to veterans to purchase permanent 
housing. 

SECOND SESSION (1948) 

Public Law 396: Extends veterans’ prefer- 
ence in Government service to mothers of ex- 
servicemen who lost their lives in any war 
or died from wounds resulting from such 
service. Grants 10 points preference on 
civil-service examinations and special privi- 
leges in regard to noncompetitive examina- 
tions. 

Public Law 411: Increases the subsistence 
allowance of trainees under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act as follows: $75 if without 
dependents, $105 if one dependent, $120 if 
with more than one dependent. Above are 
monthly rates. 

Public Law 421: Authorizes loans or gifts 
of condemned or obsolete material to vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Public Law 458: Ratifies administrative 
promotions of employees on military fur- 
lough from the postal field service if the pro- 
motion was made between September 15, 
1940, and Janary 1, 1948, to a position not 
then in an automatic grade and was un- 
authorized only because the employee was 
absent on military furlough. 

Public Law 512: Increases the GI subsist- 
ence allowances and ceilings for full- and 
part-time institutional and on-the-farm 
trainees, as follows: Single person with no de- 
pendents, $75; with one dependent, $105; and 
with more than one dependent, $120. Part- 
time trainees receive an increase in propor- 
tion to the above. The ceilings for on-the- 
job training are increased as follows: Single 
with no dependents, $210; with one depend- 
ent, $270; and with more than one depend- 
ent, $290. 

S.2790: Authorizes the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to establish a secondary 
market for GI home-loan mortgages. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 
FIRST SESSION (1947) 


Public Law 289: Surplus Airport Act of 1947. 
Permits transfer of surplus airports and air- 
port facilities without cost to any State, 
municipality, or tax-supported institution 
when used for the benefit of the public with- 
out discrimination. 

Public Law 102: Emergency Flood Control 
Act of 1947. Appropriates $15,000,000 for im- 
mediate spending on emergency repair, res- 
toration, and strengthening of levees and 
other flood control works threatened or 
destroyed. 

Public Law 110: Forest Pest Control Act of 
1947. Authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to directly or in cooperation with the 
States, Territories, individuals, or organiza- 


tions, to conduct surveys on all forest lands, 
appraise infestations and determine measures 
to remedy such infestations. 

Public Law 89: Export Import Bank Act of 
1947. Bank reincorporated as agency of Gov- 
ernment, given broader powers, and extended 
through June 30, 1953. 

Public Law 363: Authorizes the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to retire its capi- 
tal stock by payment to the Treasury retain- 
ing a capital surplus of $1,000,000,000 and 
the borrowing power of the Corporation is 
increased to $3,000,000,000 to provide ade- 
quately for continuation of bank-deposit 
insurance. 

Public Law 41: Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized to purchase and sell Government 
securities from the Treasury to permit the 
Treasury to obtain funds quickly to meet 
temporary situations or contingencies. 

Public Law 132: Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act of 1947. RFC extended for 
1 year with many changes in organization 
and powers and with a lending authority of 
$2,000.000,000. 

Public Law 29: First Decontrol Act. Con- 
gress discontinues after March 31, 1947, broad 
powers of the President under the Second 
War Powers Act to control motor and water 
carriers, requisition property, assign priori- 
ties, and waive navigation and inspection 
laws. Portions of the act continued until 
June 30, 1947. 

Public Law 188: Second Decontrol Act of 
1947. A reduced list of materials in short 
supply in United States continued under 
control to promote home production and 
assist export of products required in foreign 
countries for production there. 

Public Law 30: Sugar Control Act of 1947. 
Sugar control continued under moderate 
control until October 31, 1947. Inventory 
control continued until March 31, 1948. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to 
get rid of all controls when the situation 
was no longer critical. 

Public Law 388: Sugar Act of 1947. Sta- 
bilizes the sugar situation by placing pro- 
ducers on a tonnage basis rather than a per- 
centage basis. United States market is 
divided among the several domestic sugar- 
producing areas. 

Public Law 162: Sets up a commission to 
study organization and operation of Gov- 
ernment bureaus, and report its recommen- 
dations to Congress. 

Public Law 311: Sroadens existing powers 
by authorizing Federal home loan banks to 
accept mortgages having a 25-year maturity 
as mortgage collateral. 

Public Law 129: Housing and Rent Act of 
1947. Takes off controls on construction 
except recreational building. Extends rent 
control until March 1, 1948. Negotiated rent 
increases up to 15 percent allowed after 
March 1, 1948, for leases running to Decem- 
ber of 1948. 

Public Law 301: Low-ccst housing and 
slum clearance released from prior laws 
which restricted building costs to low pre- 
war levels. 

Public Law 199: Presidential Succession 
Act of 1947. In case of the death or dis- 
qualification from office of the President or 
Vice President the Speaker of the House shall 
succeed, and if he cannot qualify, next in line 
shall be (1) the President pro tempore of the 
Senate; (2) the Cabinet, starting with the 
Secretary of State. 

Twenty-second amendment to the Consti- 
tution: Limits the Presidential term in office 
to two terms, and in the case of a Vice Presi- 
dent succeeding to office with more than 2 
years to run, his tenure in office is limited to 
one additional elective term. 

Public Law 17: Excise taxes continued by 
Congress on certain luxuries, including jew- 
elry, furs, toilet preparations, and distilled 
spirits. 

Public Law 100: Changes existing 1-year 
limitation on use of highway funds to 2 years 
to provide time to States and local areas for 
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further building and repair of urgently 
needed roads. 

Public Law 168: Federal Bureau of Investj. 
gation Retirement Act of 1947. Provides lip. 
eral retirement privileges for members of the 
FBI who have reached the age of 50 with 29 
years of service. 

Public Law 263: Employees separated from 
Government service with less than 10 years’ 
service can withdraw the full amount pre- 
viously deducted from their salaries for 
retirement purposes with interest at 4 per- 
cent. 

Public Law 284: Government Utilities Sup- 
ply Act of 1947. Congress authorizes Army 
and Navy Departments to sell power, steam, 
compressed air, water, sewage and garbage- 
disposal service, ice and mechanical refrigera- 
tion to welfare activities and private parties 
in immediate vicinity of military establish. 
ments where such utilities are not otherwise 
available. 

Public Law 131: Authorizes States to dis- 
regard agricultural labor and nursing serv- 
ice as income earned in making old-age 
assistance payments until July 1, 1949. 

Public Law 35: Postal Service Substitute 
Personnel Act of 1947. Upon appointment 
to a permanent status employees receive 
credit on a calendar basis rather than upon 
the number of hours of prior service. Pro- 
motion also is on a calendar basis. 

Public Law 379: Social Security Act amend- 
ment of 1947. Increases amount employees 
and employers pay on social-security taxes 
to 1 percent through 1949, 14% percent in 
1950, and 2 percent in 1952. Federal grants 
to needy and blind continued until 1950. 

Public Law 395: Enacted during the spe- 
cial session called by the President. Provides 
for voluntary industry-wide agreements ef- 
fective until not later than March 1, 1949. 
Government officers and agencies may request 
in writing compliance by one or more persons 
to a plan of voluntary action with respect 
to any commodity. Continues until February 
28, 1949, the controls over exports and rail 
transportation. Those over grain and pro- 
duction of distilled or neutral spirits are 
continued until January 31, 1949. 

Public Law 394: Enacted during the spe- 
cial session called by the President. Increases 
the maximum amount of mortgages which 
may be insured under title 6 of the National 
Housing Act by $750,000,000. 


SECOND SESSION (1948) 


Public Law 548: Amends the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act. Revamps the 
Corporation by reducing capital stock from 
$350,000,000 to $100,000,000. Lists as one of 
its objectives the making of loans to small 
business. Reorganizes the Corporation’s cap- 
ital structure. 

Public Law 606: Continues for a tempo- 
rary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretions conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 

S. 110: Popularly referred to as the Bul- 
winkle bill. Amends the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to allow certain contracts 
and agreements between carriers which 
would otherwise be in violation of antitrust 
laws. Purpose of the act is to better utilize 
our rail transportation system as a whole. 

Public Law 464: Housing and Rent Act of 
1948. Extends until April 1, 1949, rent con- 
trol ard also continues until that date pro- 
visions for veterans’ preference in new hous- 
ing. Repeals limitation on recreational con- 
struction. Provides for termination of con- 
trols on meximum rents in areas and on 
housing accommodations where conditions 
justifying such controls no longer exist. Ex- 
tends from April 1, 1948, until April 1, 1949, 
the provisions protecting tenants in publicly 
operated housing from eviction on grounds 
of income limitations. 

Public Law 468: Amends the mortgage in- 
surance provisions of the National Housing 
Act by increasing to $5,350,000,000 the aggre- 
gate amount of principal obligations of all 
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: Public Law 471: Revenue Act of 1948. Re- 

s individual income taxes in percent- 


duc 

ses ranging from 12.6 percent in low-income 
‘ackets to 5 percent in the upper brackets. 
s}iows married couples to divide their com- 


bined income in making out returns. Re- 
the maximum aggregate tax on net 
yme from 8514 percent to 77 percent. 
public Law 530: Seniority Act of Rural 
Mail Carriers. Prescribes the methods of 
a neement for rural carriers. 





Truce in the Holy Land 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, an uncasy 
truce lies over Palestine—a truce which 
lies like a cloud of steam over an active 
voleano. Under leave I am including 
some recent comment on events which 
affect the Holy Land. 

First is an editorial from the June 19 
issue of the Nation: 

The touch-and-go truce in Palestine offers 
no hope of ushering in a permanent peace 
unless certain basic facts are accepted. The 

ner they are acknowledged on all sides, the 
better the chances of success. First and 

ve all is the simple fact of Israel’s exist- 
ence as a sovereign power. Whatever nego- 
tiations are conducted at Rhodes by Count 
Folke Bernadotte must rest on an irreversible 
t of history, explicit in the United Nations 
lution of November 29 and now formally 
mized by 11 nations. Obviously, the 
eli will not surrender at the peace table 
hat was granted them at Lake Success and 
t six Arab nations have not been able to 
ke them surrender on the battlefield. Sec- 
the British, in open partnership with 
he Arab states, cannot reasonably be thought 
to qualify as observers or as conductors of 
any mediation procedure. Their pressure on 
the mediator for an invitation to provide 
ships and planes to enforce an arms blockade 
was as gratuitous as it was inflammatory. It 
is known that the British idea of a settlement 
includes an Arab Palestine, ruled by Abdul- 
lah, which would be enlarged by the inclu- 

1 of the Negev and the port of Haifa— 
both assigned to Israel under the partition 
plan and essential to that state’s viability— 
as Well as Jerusalem, intended by the UN to 
be an international city. Through Abdullah, 
the British would retain control of all three 
areas. Finally, under the terms of the truce 
resolution the British should be blocked in 
thelr present scheme to deny oil to Israel by 
l g down the Haifa refinery while fur- 
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The purpose of the truce, 
atter all, was to provide an opportunity for a 
peaceful settlement, not to weaken Israel to 
the point where it could neither insist upon 
nor fight for the boundaries mapped for it 
by the United Nations. 

INDICTMENT BY LAWYERS’ GROUP 


Even more devastating is an indict- 
ment prepared by the Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee for Justice in Palestine, of 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

This is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian 
group. The members, it may be pre- 
sumed, have taken a position; but beyond 
that they direct themselves to the legal 
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aspects of the Palestine questions. In 
language devoid of emotional coloring 
they sum up the situation in words which 
condemn the betrayal of democracy by 
the western democracies more over- 
whelmingly than more robust words 
could do. 

The indictment of the great powers of 
the west is contained in a letter sent 
simultaneously to President Truman, 
Secretary Marshall, Ambassador Austin, 
Senator Vandenberg, and Congressmen 
Martin and Eaton, the text of which fol- 
lows: 

JUNE 10, 1948. 

My Dear Sir: The resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on No- 
vember 29, 1947, for partition with economic 
union for Palestine*was supported by the 
United States because it provided the most 
equitable solution for Palestine in view of 
the sharp tension between the Jewish people 
and the Arab peoples living there, created 
in no small measure by Britain as manda- 
tory. 

The resolution is still valid. It is still the 
only practicable compromise solution bring- 
ing a measure of justice to all the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine. Its fulfillment insofar 
as the Jewish people are concerned was ad- 
vanced by the establishment on May 15, 1948, 
of the Jewish state provided for therein. 
The Arab state, giving Palestinian Arabs 
equal independence, as well as the interna- 
tional regime for Jerusalem, are yet to be 
established. They await the withdrawal 
from Palestine of foreign Arab armies in- 
vading the country to divide it amongst 
themselves. 

The actions of Arab states have violated 
the resolution and the United Nations Char- 
ter itself. 

Our Government must shoulder much of 
the responsibility for the present state of 
events in Palestine because of its failure in 
the period between February 18, 1948, and 
May 15, 1948, to take the necessary steps 
to implement the resolution, and especially 
because of our imposition of an arms em- 
bargo on December 7, 1947. 

Britain also, by its obstructionist tactics 
toward and refusal to cooperate with the 
United Nations Commission, by arming and 
training Arab troops, by violating its pledges 
to withdraw the Arab Legion by May 15, 
1948, and by opposing the cease-fire proposal 
of May 24, 1948, stands condemned as the 
chief instigator of the breach of peace that 
has occurred in Palestine. Britain’s efforts 
to justify the invasion by Transjordan are 
particularly shocking. When United States 
Delegate Herschel Johnson, in August 1947, 
in connection with Greece, defined a threat 
to the the peace as “giving support to armed 
bands and going into the territory of an- 
other state.” (UN Weekly Bulletin, August 
5, 1947.) Britain gave full approval and 
support to the definition. Yet Bevin, when 
asked if he considered Transjordan’s par- 
ticipation in the Palestine fighting an act of 
aggression, cynically replied “Certainly not. 
She has been invited to go into the terri- 
tory by her fellow Arabs.” (New York Post, 
June 2, 1948.) 

Even Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, found it necessary to warn 
Bevin that Britain’s policy toward Palestine 
“might destroy the United Nations,” and 
that in his opinion, “Britain could do much 
to end the war in the Holy Land.” 

The state of Israel, recognized now by 10 
nations, is a fact. Its continued existence 
as a sovereign and independent nation must 
not be interfered with or infringed upon. 

Support for Israel strengthens the United 
Nations and restores the hope of the world 
that it will continue to be a world force for 
peace and justice, whose decisions cannot 
be set aside by aggression. 
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Arab rejection of the cease-fire order of 
May 24, 1948, brought further appeasement 
of aggression in the form of Britain’s truce 
proposal of May 29, 1948, instead of puni- 
tive action by the Security Council. This 
truce proposal was but one further step by 


Britain in its support of Arab aggression 
against Israel and Arab violation of the 
United Nations Charter. Small wonder 


then, as reported in the New York Times, 


that the Arab states were delighted by the 
proposal (May 29, 1948). 

We set forth without comment the fol- 
lowing from the New York Times: “Complete 
silence on Israel’s acceptance of the truce 
proposal was maintained by the United 


States delegation whose lack of expressed op- 
position to the British cease fire resolution 
was one of the key factors in the approval 
of it by the Security Council last Saturday” 
(June 2, 1948). 

The British truce proposal, although 
adopted by the Council in a modified form on 
May 29, 1947 and accepted by Israel on June 
1, 1948, must be condemned. It treats equally 
Arab aggressors and Israeli defenders. It per- 
mits Arab aggressors to maintain military 
positions achieved as a direct result of their 
aggression, yet it limits Israel in its efforts to 
secure the arms needed to repel these aggres- 
sive acts. The truce freezes the initial ad- 
vantage in military equipment enjoyed by 
the Arabs, created in great part by our own 
arms embargo and the constant flow of arms 
to the Arabs from Britain. 

In the very act of acceptance of the truce 
proposal, the Arab states committed a 
further threat to the peace by coupling their 
acceptance with a specific refusal to respect 
the independence and integrity of Israel. 
For they openly declared that at the end of 
the truce period aggression will commence 
again and that the peace will be ended un- 
less Israel’s independence is terminated. 
“We will never under any circumstances ac- 
cept a Jewish state,” declared Abdullah on 
June 2, 1948. The King of Egypt made a sim- 
ilar statement, while Jemal El Susseini, 
cousin of the Mufti and vice-chairman of the 
Arab Higher Committee stated bluntly at 
Lake Success that the truce would “only de- 
lay matters 1 month” unless Israel agreed to 
dissolve. “We will fight the existence of the 
Jewish state and we will not waver in this 
fight’, he declared. (New York Post, June 2, 
1948.) 

The Security Council must, therefore, take 
immediate steps to determine the specific 
non-military sanctions under the Charter it 
will invoke against the Arabs if they break 
the truce or resort to warlike measures again 
at the expiration of the truce. The Council 
must call upon all member nations to ad- 
here to these measures, The Council will 
thus be ready to act at once. Failure to do 
this now opens the door to more delay and 
more encouragement to aggressors. These 
nonmilitary sanctions provided for in article 
41 of the Charter, include complete or par- 
tial interruption of economic relations and 
of railroad, sea, air, coastal, telegraphic, radio 
or other means of communication, and the 
severance of diplomatic relations. 

That Transjordan is not a member of the 
United Nations organization does not free it 
from the consequences of its acts, nor exempt 
it from Security Council action. Article 2, 
paragraph 6 of the Charter provides that ‘the 
organization shall ensure that States which 
are not member States of the United Nations 
act in accordance with these principles so 
far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of the peace and security.” Ambassador Aus- 
tin took the same position in June 1947, in 
connection with the Balkan reports: ‘‘The 
Council must treat alike all states using 
force against the territorial integrity of an- 
other—whether they are members of the 
United Nations or not.” 

We must be alert that the truce is not used 
in an attempt again to weaken or abandon 
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the partition resolution, or to substitute for 
it any trusteeship, federalization or cantoni- 
zation proposal that would destroy the exist- 
ence of Israel] as an independent state. 

The record of the United States on Pales- 
tine is good in words, but not in deeds: 

Arms are still being withheld from Israel. 

No effective measures are being taken to 
prevent passengers from being taken off and 
cargoes from being confiscated from American 
ships. 

It is time for us to act as well as to speak 
in support of the United Nations and Israel. 
Therefore, we call upon our President, our 
State Department, our Congress, and our 
delegation to the United Nations immediately 
to do the following: 

(a) Accord de jure recognition of Israel, 
enter into diplomatic relations with it, and 
extend economic assistance to it. 

(b) Take appropriate action against Leb- 
anon and Ecypt in respect to their acts against 
American ships, cargoes, and passengers in 
violation of international law. 

(c) Discipline those officials of the execu- 
tive departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment who have endeavored to frustrate 
the United Nations Resolution of November 
29, 1947. 

(d) That Congress immediately investigate 
the extent to which American funds have 
facilitated British action in arming and 
financing Arab aggressors, and take measures 
to prevent any further economic aid from 
the United States to Britain from being so 
used, 

(e) That our delegation to the United Na- 
tions move in the Security Council the im- 
mediate adoption of nonmilitary sanctions, 
to be applied at once in the event of further 
aggression against Israel. 

Very truly yours, 
LAWYERS COMMITTEE FOR JUSTICE 
IN PALESTINE, 
BaRTLEY CRUM, 
National Chairman. 
Pau O’DwYER, 
New York City Chairman. 


The following general statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Alexander E. Racolin, the 
acting executive secretary, explains the 
position of the Lawyers’ Committee for 
Justice in Palestine more fully: 


The Lawyers Committee, although initi- 
ated by the National Lawyers Guild, is today 
an independent organization. The commit- 
tee’s purpose is to afford the bar with an op- 
portunity to acquaint the American people 
with the activities of our Government in re- 
lation to Palestine and to express the bar’s 
position on the issues involved, with special 
emphasis on the legal aspects of these 
problems. 

The committee has and will continue to 
issue releases to the newspapers, conduct 
public meetings, to do research and prepare 
briefs on legal problems, to send delegations, 
and to take all steps likely to achieve justice 
for the inhabitants of Palestine. It has been 
our practice to discuss problems and meth- 
ods of work with Dr. Benjamin Akzin, of the 
American Zionist Emergency Council, al- 
though we are in no way affiliated with the 
council. 

We hope to coordinate the legal work being 
done by the various existing organizations 
concerning themselves with Palestine by in- 
viting them to have their attorneys join us, 
either as individuals or as representatives of 
their organizations. 

A memorandum has been prepared by the 
committee and submitted to Ambassador 
Austin bearing the signatures of almost 4,000 
lawyers and was presented to him by a dele- 
gation of approximately 400 lawyers. It 
urged our Government to adhere to the par- 
tition resolution of the General Assembly on 
Palestine and to implement it. More re- 
cently we have urged our Government to lift 


the arms embargo, to withhold ERP aid to 
Britain so long as Britain continues its anti- 
Israel policy, and to take vigorous steps to 
prevent interference by Lebanon and Egypt 
with American ships, cargoes, and passengers, 
and to secure the release of all passengers de- 
tained by Lebanon and all cargo seized by 
Egypt. On June 4, 1948, the committee 
urged our delegation to the Security Council 
to support the Soviet resolution that a breach 
of the peace exists and that the Council issue 
a cease-fire order rather than the British 
truce proposal, and that nonmilitary sanc- 
tions be imposed in the event the Arab states 
failed to abide by the order. 

Bartley Crum is the national chairman of 
the committee and Paul O’Dwyer the New 
York City chairman. It is the desire of the 
committee that other cities set up local com- 
mittees in order that the purposes for which 
we were created may be more effectively 
achieved. 

Please let me hear from you about the pos- 
sibility of the creation of a committee in your 
city and as to any suggestions or comments 
you care to make. May I urge you to proceed 
to set up such a committee in your city as 
soon as possible. 


BOYCOTT ADVOCATED 


Just as demands which I voiced in 
Congress that Great Britain be punished 
through economic sanctions in the ap- 
propriation bill for European rehabilita- 
tion were effective in modifying the Brit- 
ish oppression, so now the idea of a boy- 
cott against British goods is gaining wide 
discussion. 

Here are just two paragraphs from a 
recent column by Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
the widely known liberal leader: 

EOYCOTT 


The British-dominated Iraq Petroleum Co. 
is prepared to cut Israel off from the precious 
fuel it needs for industry. Such a major 
economic boycott of the new state is plainly 
another cynical move dictated by savage 
British policy. Our Government should 
bring its full influence to bear on Britain 
to prevent consummation of such a scan- 
daloUs precedure. Meanwhile, every liberty- 
loving American should retaliate by refusing 
to purchase British goods. A boycott of 
Britain is due to demonstrate where the 
American people stand. 

APPLAUSE 

Bevin does not represent the British peo- 
ple in his animosity to Israel. Throughout 
Britain audiences applaud newsreel pictures 
of the Haganah in action. Plain people 
know heroes when they see them. 





J. Frederick Richardson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I became well 
acquainted with J. Frederick Richardson 
while serving as a member of the 
Lampert investigating committee on avi- 
ation about 23 years ago. In contact 
with him, I became well acquainted with 
his live, intelligent interest in public af- 
fairs and his wholesome attitude as to the 
problems of government. 

His services and interest in public ques- 
tions since that time have been helpful 
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to the public and to hundreds of Mem. 
bers of Congress. With it all, he haq a 
kindly disposition and appreciation of 
his friends that add much to the memory 
of him. 





Address of George L. Radcliffe at Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
the following speech made by George L. 
Radcliffe, former United States Senator 
from Maryland, at the Democratic State 
Convention of Maryland: 


As chairman of the Democratic State Con- 
vention of Maryland, I gladly welcome you as 
fellow delegates on this historic occasion, 
Overwhelming evidence shows conclusively 
that the Democratic Party is entering this 
year a Presidential and congressional cam- 
paign after again having demonstrated in a 
successful and epoch-making manner its 
ability to give efficient government. 

Since the election in 1948 is a national and 
not a State or local one, special stress this 


year will naturally be on national and in-| 


ternational issues, 

In Congress, Maryland has had an able 
representation headed by the resourceful, 
skillful, energetic, and competent Senator 
Typrncs. It is likely that this convention 
will endorse Senator Typrncs for honors even 
higher than what he now enjoys. 

When Hon. William Preston Lane, Jr., took 
office, as Governor of Maryland, he faced an 
exceedingly difficult and harassing situation. 
This he met with courage, industry, ability, 
and good judgment. Already he has solved 
many very urgent problems of the State and 
is successfully engaged in working out a far- 
reaching program for the betterment of 
Maryland. He is living fully up to his prom- 
ises to the people. 

The youthful mayor of Baltimore city, Mr. 
D’Alesandro is keeping fully his campaign 
pledges. He is meeting his municipal re- 
sponsibilities with buoyancy of spirit, energy, 
ability, and sound vision. He has already 
accomplished a very large part of his pro- 
gram for the improvement of Baltimore and 
will continue to render excellent service as 
mayor of Baltimore. 

Throughout the State of Maryland the 
Democratic Party, which is generally in 
political control, continues to give an ex- 
cellent and satisfying demonstration of good 
government. 

The last 16 years have been as hazardous 
and as momentous as any in the history of 
our United States. The beginning of that 
period found this country and the world in 
a state of distress, economic upheaval, and 
danger so acute as to threaten the entire 
fabric of society. Our economic, financial, 
and social structure faced a collapse. The 
extreme gravity of the situation called for 
immediate action. It demanded far-reach- 
ing remedies. 

No one questions that ruin was enveloping 
our country in 1933, when the Democratic 
Party was called by overwhelming vote of our 
citizens to take charge of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Immediate and constructive ac- 
tion in many directions was necessary, and 
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Much legislation was passed along 


we got it. 
many lines, some of which was admittedly 


experimental and temporary in nature, but 
imperative demands of the depression re- 
quired action at once. 

Let me illustrate: The most of the credit 
facilities in cur country had been destroyed 
or suspended. The Republican Party while 
power had failed miserably to prevent, 
to remedy that collapse. “Business enter- 
es, big and little, would have been 
ed but for the Federal assistance, 
wisely and quickly given. 

One of the agencies utilized for that pur- 
pose was the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
p ration which, under the beneficial guid- 
ance of President Roosevelt and Jesse Jones 
made loans to banks, insurance companies, 
transportation companies, and many other 
pusiness concerns. Without these loans— 
many to Maryland companies—nearly all of 
these companies would have been out of 
existence. Yet so wisely and prudently were 
the loans made that the vast majority of 
them have already been repaid in full. No 
one has ever suggested how a country-wide 
collapse in business could have been avoided, 
if the RFC had not given the necessary sup- 
port in those numerous cases where no ade- 
quate assistance from other public, or from 
private sources was possible. 

Much more had to be done. For instance, 
over a million owners of homes were facing 
the loss of these homes from eviction be- 
cause they could not meet payments on loans 
or secure credit elsewhere, Customary 
sources of credit for securing or preserving 
ownership of homes had ceased almost en- 
tirely to function. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation was 
formed as an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to grapple with this situation. It took 
over more than 1,000,000 mortgages on homes 
having mortgages, either in foreclosure or 
facing it. Had the HOLC not assumed these 
mortgages, millions of persons would have 
been dispossessed from their homes. Such 
disaster would have added so gravely to the 
misery and the general disruption of society, 
that it is quite possible that our national 
economic structure already dangerously 
strained, and staggering under tremendous 
burdens could not have endured. 

The need for the HOLC was indispensable 
but fortunately not a continuing one, 
Therefore, when our banks and other lend- 
ing institutions, aided very materially by 
Federal backing, had become able to assume 
some of their normal functions of supplying 
credit, the Federal Government stopped in 
1936 the writing of new mortgages in the 
HOLC. 

The results of the liquidation of these 
loans have been surprising. However, these 
mortgages have been liquidated without any 
substantial loss to the Federal Government. 
Seldom has any emergency measure been so 
effective and has accomplished its purpose 
so quickly. The concept of the HOLC was 
an inspiration. Its able administration, a 
blessing. 

Let me cite another illustration: On the 
whole our banks had an enviable record for 
Stability, but bank runs due frequently to 
hysterical fears of depositors, had been al- 
S a source of serious danger. One bank 
often pulled down others, and the 
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depression caused very many of our banks 
to stop functioning. The Democratic ad- 
ministration moved quickly and effectively 


in rehabilitating our banking system. 

The Government then believed that a move 

the interest of allaying fears and the cre- 
ting of confidence and stability was advis- 
ible after the banks throughout the coun- 
try were reopened. Consequently the FDIC 
was created by which the Federal Govern- 
ment guaranteed the safety of bank deposits. 
The result was a most happy one. Con- 
dence in the stability of our banking struc- 
ure returned almost immediately. No 
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longer were there frenzied efforts to draw 
out funds from banks. No longer was fear 
begetting fear in our banking structure. 

The FDIC whose creation had met with 
considerable distrust and opposition soon 
demonstrated that it was serving a useful 
purpose. No one today suggests that we do 
without the FDIC. It is regarded as a per- 
manent feature of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Since then very few banks have failed and 
the Federal Government has not lost a cent 
from its guaranty of bank deposits because 
the small fee which it collects from the banks 
for insuring their deposits has been sufli- 
cient many times over to meet any payments 
by our Government to depositors. Also big 
reserves available to pay losses have accu- 
mulated in the hands of the Government. 
Furthermore the FDIC is exercising a super- 
vision over the operation of the banks which 
is generally regarded as wholesome. ‘Lhe 
FDIC is a fixture in our Government and is 
so regarded without question by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Let me cite another instance from the 
many which are available. We are all fa- 
miliar with the acuteness of the housing 
shortage due primarily to the fact that the 
needs of our war program required other 
uses for building materials. Many a vet- 
eran returning from the war has found it 
possible to secure a home only because of 
the assistance given by the FHA. 

The Democratic administration put in op- 
eration a system of social security. The Re- 
publicans in power had merely talked about 
it. Some imperfections in plan and execu- 
tion have become apparents and some have 
already been remedied. The significant fact 
is that so generally is our program of social 
security approved, that every political party, 
or prominent leader in it, seeks to retain so- 
cial security and often desires to expand its 
scope of operations. 

During the depression our States, cities, 
and counties were unable to meet all neces- 
sary costs of operating their governments, 
and of feeding hungry millions of people 
whom the Democratic administration on en- 
tering office in 1933 had found to be without 
jobs. No one Knew or now knows how any 
other solution could have been found, if 
the Federal Government through PWA, WPA, 
and various other agencies had not provided 
jobs for those out of work and furnished 
food for starving people. 

Time is lacking to refer to the many things 
done by the Democratic administration which 
have been of incalculable benefit to the peo- 
ple of this country. No one claims that all 
of these measures were wisely conceived or 
executed. Many had to be started without 
any precedent. Some imperfections in hu- 
man planning and execution appeared and 
some were remedied as they became apparent. 
Many temporary measures, especially those 
of regulatory nature have been terminated. 
Some of the legislation is still regarded as 
controversial; but no other party in a period 
of 16 years or much longer has ever in the 
history of this country passed as much bene- 
ficial legislation, permanent or temporary. 

But the call upon the Democratic admin- 
istration for unusually difficult and momen- 
tous service had not ended. The interna- 
tional situation became more and more 
clouded. In some countries basic customary 
rights of the people were extinguished and 
despotic governments set up. History fre- 
quently records that a despot usually tries 
to distract his unhappy subjects from the 
realization of the loss of their freedom by 
launching upon an aggressive militant for- 
eign policy. So history repeated itself when 
the totalitarian governments of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan attempted to conquer the 
world. 

Their sinister intent was not entirely 
cloaked. I recall a conversation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt about a year before the out- 
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break of hostilities in Europe. In discussing 
with me a matter of domestic legislation, he 
suddenly exclaimed with a vehemence quite 
unusual for him. “We can control our do- 
mestic policies but we are facing an interna- 
tional situation which is gravely menacing 
our people, and yet they do not realize their 
danger.” 

Upon our people wearied from vast but 
successful efforts to overcome the depres- 
sion, there was forced the necessity to make 
a tremendous preparation for our national 
defense, since war was apparently about to be 
thrust upon us. Step by step these stu- 
pendous preparations were made with amaz- 
ing swiftness and success. 

I chanced to be chairman in the United 
States Senate for 6 years of the Merchant 
Marine Committee. Our overseas shipping 
under Republican rule had fallen largely into 
disuse and was dangerously out of date and 
otherwise inadequate. No matter how effec- 
tively speed is secured, several years of prep- 
aration are necessary for obvious reasons be- 
fore shipbuilding on a large scale is possible. 
Fortunately we started in 1936 to rebuild cur 
merchant marine in the face of considerable 
opposition, and when we were forced into the 
war by the infamy of Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
we were already building indispensable ships, 
rapidly and in an ever-increasing number. 

In spite of all of our successiul efforts to 
get speed, and the resourceful and patriotic 
endeavors of our shipbuilders, other busi- 
ness men and labor, in 1917 and 1918, the 
First World War was over before we were able 
to launch our first ship under our war build- 
ing program. 

Such a dangerous plight in December 1941 
would have meant unspeakable disaster to us. 
Immediately our ships had to meet the tre- 
mendously increased demands of our own 
war operations in the various waters of the 
globe. They had to service all of our allies. 
The demands upon our shipping were the 
greatest to which any country had ever been 
subjected at any time in history. 

The job of building and of running our 
ships was well done. In a few years, in spite 
of the heavy losses by enemy submarines and 
bombs, we had the largest fleet of civilian 
ships the world has ever known, comprising 
two-thirds of the shipping of the entire 
world. 

It would be the height of folly for us again 
to permit the supply of ships and our ship- 
building facilities to fall into disuse. The 
Republicans so blundered dangerously after 
the end of World War I. We must always 
operate and maintain afloat modern ships 
sufficient for overseas service in peace or in 
war. Such a policy is vital to Maryland as 
one of the greatest shipping centers of the 
world. Such facilities would be one formida- 
ble safeguard against our being forced into 
another war. The Democrats built an ade- 
quate merchant marine. The Democrats 
promise to retain it and they will do so 

It is unnecessary to recount the tremen- 
dous efforts put forth to win the war Our 
war operations were on a scale more stu- 
pendous than ever known before. We had 


tried to persuade Hitler and Mussolini from 
deluging the world with blood. When our 
efforts to avoid war failed, the patriotic citi- 
zens of this country under Democrati 
leadership made the mightiest effort ever 


known in warfare. Never before have the 
people of this country united and cooperated 
in such a vast and comprehensive effort to 


preserve cur liberties and to bring peace to 
the world. Of course, leadership was neces- 
sary. People of this country repeatedly 
placed that responsibility on the Democratic 
Party. History records that the choice was 
a wise one. 

Some say that it is a tragedy that the 


atomic bomb was ever discovered or invented, 
but let us never forget that Hitler was mak 
ing frantic efforts to create such a bom 
Had he succeeded in doing so ahead of u 
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,even in the last year of the war when his 
armies were being battered and driven back, 
he might still have been able to turn the tide 
of the battle by the use of the atomic bomb. 
Under any circumstances our military and 
civilian losses would have been tremendously 
increased. New York, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington might have been totally destroyed. 

One of the most fortunate events in his- 
tory was the fact that we were the first 
nation after long, daring, and very expensive 
efforts on our part to find the atomic bomb. 
That bomb, in spite of the bloodshed which 
it occasioned, brought an end quickly to the 
Japanese war, thereby saving the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans and of Japanese. 

And so this tragic war which had been 
forced upon us came to an end, but unfor- 
tunately in some respects, not the kind of 
termination which we had sought. The end 
of fighting found the world hungry and with 
ravaged fields and dilapidated machinery 
gravely inadequate for the necessary pro- 
duction of food. It found many countries 
suffering from discord and violent animosi- 
ties so acute as to threaten to plunge the 
world again into war. 

History teaches us that the end of a big 
war may bring the end of fighting, but not 
necessarily peace in its truest sense. The 
effects of gigantic upheavals are not s0 
quickly readjusted. Hunger, malnutrition, 
and nerve-racked bodies are still left to be 
reckoned with. It is an old story. Just as 
an individual recovering from an illness 
suffers from the fretful irritability of a con- 
valescent, so nations do not find a true peace 
until people are restored mentally and physi- 
cally to something like normal conditions. 
This dreary discordant period of conva- 
lescence has followed every big war. 

When Roosevelt died just before the mo- 
ment of victory, responsibilities greater than 
any new President in history has faced, were 
placed upon the shoulders of President Tru- 
man. He was called upon to act immediately 
in matters of colossal importance affecting 
vitally our country and the rest of the world. 
No one doubts that he endeavored to meet his 
responsibilities squarely and that he accom- 
plished splendid results in a very short time. 
He has disposed satisfactorily of many differ- 
ent matters of vast importance. 

As the head of our Government, he has 
sought zealously to secure the cooperation of 
all of our peoples irrespective of party affilia- 
tions. He has obtained much of such sup- 
port in a part of our international program. 

More progress has been made in the han- 
dling of our international difficulties, in spite 
of persistent Russian obstructive tactics, 
than is apparent. We still meet distrust and 
failure of cooperation in some quarters of the 
world. These we hope will fade out and we 
will continue to do what is reasonable to en- 
courage their disappearance. 

Sometimes we on the outside may not know 
what is really going on. We may not realize 
what problems those on the inside are facing, 
and why certain delays, or even apparent 
changes, in international policy are neces- 
sary. This is illustrated by our policy toward 
Palestine where we are trying to help to re- 
store to the Jewish people their historic 
home. 

I have abiding faith in what President Tru- 
man with the assistance of hard-working, 
patriotic, and competent Democrats and some 
Republicans are doing in the field of interna- 
tional relations. We have not threatened any 
nation nor attempted to dominate it. We are 
not trying to appease any nation. We are 
seeking through the United Nations organi- 
zation and our economic cooperation and 
help to secure a just and enduring peace. 
Such a peace must continue to be our objec- 
tive and we must not falter but press for- 
ward steadily toward that gleaming goal. Nor 
will we desist until the satellite nations of 
Russia are free to manage their own affairs. 

When the Republicans acquired the con- 
trol of the United States Senate and the 


House of Representatives about a year and a 
half ago, they boasted that they were going 
to readjust our economic system by the repeal 
of much legislation passed by the Democratic 
Party. They have failed to do so and they 
have not attempted to make any serious ef- 
forts to bring about their promised upheaval. 
The legislation passed by the Democrats has 
in the main continued unchallenged by the 
Republicans in the Halls of Congress. Much 
of it they even endorse in substance in their 
platforms. 

The Republicans have conducted numerous 
investigations. These have proved to be cost- 
ly and in substance barren of results. 

The Republican Party must come before 
the people in the Presidential and congres- 
sional elections of this year with the attitude 
of having accepted very largely what has been 
done by the Democrats in both war and peace 
Policies. 

We hear general denunciations by the Re- 
publicans of the Democratic record, but never 
before in the history of this country has any 
party which has been out of power, as the 
Republicans have for a long time, been so 
ready to accept and to retain in overwhelm- 
ing extent what has been done by their op- 
ponents in office. The Republicans are pay- 
ing a big tribute to the efficiency of Demo- 
cratic legislation and administration. 

The question which the people of this 
country must decide on November next 1s 
whether the Democratic Party, whose leader- 
ship has carried us successfully through the 
depression, through preparation for war, the 
conduct of war, and of the postwar period, 
shall be supplanted by a party which by gen- 
eral admission has been consistently lacking 
in constructive leadership. 

The irritation of our convalescent Nation 
led the people of this country in 1920 to get 
rid of Democratic leadership after World 
War I. Was the shift to Harding well ad- 
vised? It was not. Neither Harding nor his 
Republican successors took any adequate 
steps to curb or to eliminate these unhealthy 
feverish conditions which led to the depres- 
sion out of which we were extricated by the 
Democratic Party. 

In Europe after both world wars there was 
a precipitous and unwise rush to discard 
their leaders who had led them successfully 
during those wars. The recent dropping of 
General Smuts, of South Africa, is a calamity 
to that country and to the world. 

During the days of national and interna- 
tional convalescence we may think more of 
our troubles than of our blessings. Judg- 
ment is dangerously lopsided which permits 
our objections to a few matters to blind us 
as to the merits of the many. 

We are more prosperous today than we 
have ever been in our history—much more 
prosperous than any.of our allies. Over 
60,000,000 people are employed in the United 
States, many more than at any time in our 
history, many more than it was believed by 
Democrats or Republicans could possibly at 
any one time find employment in this coun- 
try. Our national income is vastly in excess 
of what it has ever been before. Would a 
prudent man or woman want to throw over- 
board the pilot who has brought us success- 
fully through unparalleled perils and 
dangers? 

We have a President whom we know is safe 
and sound. Truman has _ stood stanch 
against hairbrained or subversive schemes. 
The executive administration of our country 
in the hands of the Democratic Party has 
been subjected to the most terrific tests in 
our history and the Democratic Party has 
made good. The Democratic Party has 
sought to promote the just ends of labor, of 
capital, of agriculture, and in fact, of all 
forms of industry, and all causes entitled to 
governmental action. 

In November thoughtful and fair-minded 
voters will consider and judge the record of 
the Democratic Party as a whole, not merely 
a part of it. 
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When the people of Maryland in November 
next make a careful estimate of Pertinent 
relative values and reach a decision baseq 
upon sound proportions their conclusion wi) 
be that the Democratic Party, when subjected 
to the fiery ordeal, has made good, and is en. 
titled to the continued support of the people 
of this country. They will vote for a Demo.- 
cratic President. They will reelect Congress. 
men SAaSSCER, FALLON, and GarMArz, who 
fully deserve continued support and confi- 
dence. They will send to Congress for the 
first time Messrs. Beck, Bolton, and Austen 
who richly deserve election, 





Dunkirk Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
so that the citizens of Chautauqua 
County who are interested in the im- 
provement of the Dunkirk Harbor may 
know what has been done and what is 
planned for the further development of 
the water-borne traffic facilities at the 
Dunkirk Harbor, I am inserting at this 
point the following letter from Maj. Gen. 
R. C. Crawford, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States War Depart- 
ment: 

Wark DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washinton, D. C., June 17, 1948. 
Hon. DANreL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REED: In accordance with your 
request, I am pleased to furnish you the 
following information concerning the pres- 
ent status of the Federal navigation project 
at Dunkirk Harbor, N. Y. 

The existing Federal project for Dunkirk 
Harbor provides for an entrance channel 
16 feet deep and a harbor basin of the same 
depth, 2,420 feet long and 1,000 feet wide 
protected by a pier on the west side of the 
entrance and a detached break-water extend- 
ing eastward from the entrance channel. 
This project was completed in 1918. 

The Corps of Engineers in response to a 
resolution by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives 
adopted in September 1945 recently com- 
pleted an investigation of Dunkirk Harbor. 
Our report which is being printed as House 
Document No. 632, Eightieth Congress, recom- 
mends deepening the entrance channel to 
17 feet in earth and 18 feet in rock, with a 
least width of 190 feet just inside the har- 
bor structure flaring to a width of 320 feet 
about 600 feet lakeward thereof and extend- 
ing to deep water; and removal of the rock 
shoal on the west side of the entrance chan- 
ney to a depth of 17 feet with changes in 
the limits of the basin area at a cost to the 
United States of $390,000. The conferees’ 
report on the river and harbor and flood 
control bill (H. R. 6419) as passed by the 
United States Senate on June 16, 1948 con- 
tains an item which would authorize this 
further improvement of Dunkirk Harbor. 

As you know, at your request the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this date adopted a resolution 
directing the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors to review the reports on Dun- 
kirk Harbor, N. Y., contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 720, Sixty-first Congress, and sub- 
sequent reports with a view to determining 
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if it is advisable to modify the existing proj- 
ect in any way at this time. This review 
study will consider further improvement of 
the harbor in the light of new developments 
which it is understood have occurred since 
out recent investigation of the locality. The 
study will be assigned to the division en- 
gineer of the Great Lakes Division and the 
district engineer at Buffalo who will ini- 
tiate the necessary field studies at the earli- 
est practicable date. In connection with 
the study, the district engineer will in due 
course hold a public hearing locally to ac- 
cord all interested parties full opportunity 
to present their views and desires regarding 
the further improvements they consider to 
be now needed. Advance notice of the 
hearing will be issued by the district en- 
gineer who will advise you thereof. 

After careful consideration of the project 
the district and division engineers will sub- 
mit the basic report in response to the com- 
mittee resolution to this office. The report 
will then be referred to the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors for review 
as required by law prior to its submission to 
Congress with recommendations. 

Your continued interest in Dunkirk Har- 
bor is appreciated and you may be sure that 
the further improvements now advocated 
will receive every consideration in connec- 
tion with the authorized investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. CRAWFORD, 

Major General, Acting Chief of Engineers. 


At the time the present recommenda- 
tion was made, upon which the legisla- 
tive authorization for an appropriation 
of $390,000 was enacted into law, it was 
not known to the Army engineers that 
the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. con- 
templated an ultimate investment of 
$47,000,000 just inside the harbor for a 
steam electric plant to serve the city of 
Dunkirk and the surrounding area. 

The erection of the plant will require 
a large tonnage of coal, much of which 
will be water-borne, hence the necessity 
for a greater depth in the channel and 
the harbor for larger ships. 

The Civil Functions Committee and 
each member thereof has been most co- 
operative in furthering legislation au- 
thorizing the appropriation for the Dun- 
kirk Harbor. 

The district engineer and the Board of 
Army Engineers have cooperated with 
the citizens of Chautauqua County in 
developing the facts in support of the 
project. 

The criticism that the item of $390,000 
is only a “housekeeping” item does not 
express the sentiment of the civic- 
minded people of western New York, but 
comes from those who are allied with 
those who fear and oppose the competi- 
tior of water-borne traffic rates. 





Hon. Fadjo Cravens, of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARTIN GORSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
Join the many Members who have ex- 
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pressed their regrets because of the leav- 
ing of our committee of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, FADJO CRAVENS. I have 
been closely associated with him on the 
Judiciary Committee and always found 
him to be a very fine lawyer, a man of 
the highest integrity, of fine principles, 
and I am sorry that he will not be with 
us next year. He did not seek reelection. 
His loss will be felt by the committee. 
He has served it well. He deserves the 
gratitude of all of us who have been 
working with him. He has given un- 
stintingly of his time and has fulfilled 
every duty with honor and credit. I want 
to extend to him my heartiest best wishes 
for his future welfare. I want to wish 
him good health and a very long and 
happy life. May his future be bright and 
may it bring him greater honor and 
higher glories, which he so _ richly 
deserves. 


— 


The Draft—Past, Present, and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the draft bill, H. R. 6401, has 
been approved by both the House and the 
Senate and will undoubtedly be signed 
by the President, compulsory military 
service in peacetime will become an es- 
tablished fact in America. When it be- 
comes the law of the land, it will be the 
duty of every American citizen to sup- 
port it in every way. On the other hand, 
the President and Congress have the duty 
and obligation to examine our military 
policy and its historical background and 
to amend or repeal any laws of the land 
that may run counter to the American 
tradition, as soon as the President and 
Congress think it advisable. 

The Constitutional Convention made 
the President the Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces. They took this ac- 
tion without debate and without clarifi- 
cation of their intent as to the extent of 
his powers as such, but our American 
history shows the development of these 
powers as practically unlimited in peace- 
time as well as in war. 

The Constitutional Convention very 
carefully gave to Congress rather than 
the President the power “to raise and 
support armies” and “to provide and 
maintain a navy.” Consequently, the 
President has always had to look to Con- 
gress for the exercise of those powers, 
and, without congressional authoriza- 
tion, the President has never been able 
to force any person to serve in the armed 
forces against that person’s will. 

Congressional authorization of con- 
scription for military service and the ap- 
propriation of tremendous sum. of 
money were absolutely essential for the 
successful waging of wars of the magni- 
tude of World War I and World War II, 
and no one can deny that the draft is the 
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most effective and efficient method for 
creating our armed forces, although it 
may not create the most efficient and 
effective armed force. For the purpose 
of protecting our Nation at war the draft 
is absolutely necessary. With the end 
of hostilities, however, we must consider 
the dangers of overconcentration of 
power in the President which the draft 
and the appropriation of tremendous 
sums of money give him in addition to 
his powers as Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces. Our forefathers very 
carefully avoided this tremendous com- 
bination of power in the President when 
they wrote our Constitution and in my 
judgment we cannot afford to draft our 
citizens into the armed forces and make 
them amenable to the Articles of War 
and to court martial in peacetime 
against their will just to make it easier 
for the President and his responsible 
leaders of the armed forces to secure the 
personnel of those armed forces. 

Conscription was never authorized by 
Congress in peacetime until September 
1940 when a world war was raging and 
our Nation was becoming dangerously 
involved and was being drawn or led into 
that war. Congress then, after a bitter 
battle, enacted the first peacetime draft 
in the history of our Nation. As was to 
be expected, the proponents of the draft 
in the Eightieth Congress have under- 
taken to portray the present interna- 
tional situation as closely analogous to 
that of 1940, but I firmly believe we are 
more nearly dominated today by the 
desire for power that will lift us to com- 
plete dominance of the world rather than 
for our defense only. The lust for un- 
limited power is the greatest single 
danger to a victorious Nation. That lust 
for power coupled with the concentra- 
tion of unlimited powers of conscription 
and funds in the President, together with 
his duties as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces thus created, not only rides 
roughshod over the very freedoms that 
made our Nation the promised land for 
all the peoples of this earth, but it can 
also lead us down the pathway of mili- 
tarism to our doom and destruction. 

I think the lust for power rather than 
the imminence of war is the controlling 
factor behind the enactment of the draft 
law. If war is as imminent as the pro- 
ponents of compulsory military service 
say it is, how can they justify the fol- 
lowing developments? 

First. The complete failure of the re- 
sponsible officials to build a stock pile of 
strategic and critical materials. 

Second. The failure of Congress to 
enact legislation to help develop a 
healthy mining industry in America. 

Third. The complete failure of re- 
sponsible officials to maintain and pre- 
serve a balanced supply of weapons and 
ammunition from the huge supply we 
had at the end of World War II. 

Fourth. The complete lack of effort by 
Government officials and by private in- 
dustry to disperse and distribute our in- 
dustrial development away from a few 
highly concentrated areas. 

Fifth. The barn-storming political 
junket of the President away from duties 
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that should have kept him more than oc- 
cupied if war is approaching. 

Sixth. The adjournment of Congress. 

Our Nation must exercise eternal vig- 
ilance if we are to avoid the unnecessary 
destruction of individual freedom in 
peacetime. The clamp of the steel jaws 
of militarism and the subjugation of in- 
dividual freedom should not be estab- 
lished as a permanent peacetime policy. 
If we are successful in avoiding or pre- 
venting world war III, I sincerely hope 
that our great Nation can discard the 
shackles of compulsory military service 
by the repeal of the draft law long be- 
fore its expiration date. 





By Bread Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks heretofore grant- 
ed, I submit the following editorial from 
the magazine Signs of the Times for 
June 15, 1948: 
BY BREAD ALONE 
While the European recovery program has 
n 


been called “the greatest venture in con- 
structive statesmanship” ever undertaken by 
any nation, yet we are prone to overestimate 
its power to help a stricken continent. Ma- 


terialism has so distorted the thinking of the 
man in the street that he sincerely believes 
money can save the world. 

Howard Mumford Jones indicts our for- 
eign policy in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature when he says: “What Europe hungers 
and thirsts after most deeply is moral and 
spiritual strength; what our policy insists 
upon giving Europe is materialism—a ma- 
terialism which, whether you want to call it 
the Marshall plan, or the cold war against 
Russia, or the restoration of doubtful govern- 
ments, or bolstering European currencies, 
springs from an erroneous concept of the uses 
of victory.” 

Spiritual and moral leadership are in 
grave danger of being sidetracked in the race 
for armaments and the attempt to secure 
the peace by balance-of-power politics. Have 
we no power in the spiritual realm to equal 
that of atomic bombs in the physical world? 
Europe is desperately short of the bare ne- 
cessities of life, it is true; but she is dying 
for lack of faith and spiritual calm. We 
have not offered these fundamentals to the 
millions in need because, as a nation, we do 
not possess them. The America of 1948 is 
caught in paroxysms of fear. We are trying 
to buy good will with money; we hope that 
dollars will guarantee security. We hear 
lofty phrases of idealism, but they do not 
conceal our selfish aims. 

“The essential appeal of fascism was to the 
soul,” Jones reminds us. “Overburdened by 
the responsibilities of life, frightened by the 
incoherence of a state at once tyrannical and 
irresponsible, the individual European could 
through fascism share the strength of the 
corporate spirit. He became a member in a 
mystical body. Participation in the party 
not only removed the crushing weight of free- 
dom and frustration from the average man; 
it also gave him the strength of great causes, 


the assurance that he shared the total life 
of the nation, the race, the world.” 

The Fascist governments are gone, but 
multitudes have no leader they can trust. It 
is an opportune moment for the pseudo- 
religion of communism to engulf the masses 
who are longing fora messiah. We can never 
fight communism successfully with dollars 
alone, for that system holds out a utopia of 
materialism to mankind. Our program must 
offer Europe that which is deep and enduring, 
as well as that which satisfies the needs of 
the moment, or we shall fail. 

In our attempt to save Europe from disin- 
tegration, we seem to forget the Master's 
words: “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
When human beings lose faith in themselves 
and in God, they deteriorate into a fearful 
burden upon society. Bitter with cynicism, 
they say, “Life isn’t worth living.” They 
may be given food and clothing sufficient for 
their needs, but if the fire of faith has gone 
out of their eyes they are blind and helpless. 

The apostles Peter and John, found the 
power of God to he greater than silver or 
gold. They found the helpless cripple at the 
temple gate expecting help from them. “I 
have no silver or gold,” Peter said, “but what 
I have I give you. In the name of Jesus 
Christ, the Nazarene—walk!” (Acts 3: 6, 
Weymouth.) Have we nothing but gold and 
food to offer a distraught world? 

“Man must be arched and buttressed from 
within,” said Marcus Aurelius, “else the tem- 
ple wavers to the dust.” Along with the 
financial assistance we are sending to Europe, 
we must send the gospel of hope and regen- 
eration. Inner resources can be strengthened 
only by the peace of Jesus Christ. The Mas- 
ter left His followers a precious legacy in His 
last will and testament. He did not promise 
them material riches, for He died a poor man, 
but He bequeathed to them a treasure so 
precious that the richest man on earth would 
give a fortune to possess it. “My peace”’— 
this is the priceless gift the Son of God offers 
distraught humanity. 

We promise freedom from want to our 
European allies, but with that must come 
freedom from fear and freedom from sin if 
they are to know peace of mind. Freedom 
from fear grows out of perfect love and con- 
fidence in the Heavenly Father. The miracle 
of faith drives out fear when a human being 
no longer trusts self but allows God to control 
his life. Freedom from sin comes when a 
lost soul accepts the full pardon offered by 
the Saviour of the world. Thus, the chains 
are broken forever and man finds genuine 
happiness. 

This is the spiritual power America should 
give war-torn, disillusioned Europe. But be- 
fore we can give the Gospel to others we must 
possess it in our own hearts. 





John Hollis Bankhead 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. JoHN Hoiiis BANKHEAD, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, when the 
ate United States Senator JoHN HoLtiIs 
NKHEAD died, the United States lost 
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one of its finest citizens and agriculture 
lost one of its most steadfast friends 
Few men in the Congress have ever un. 
derstood the needs of agriculture so wey 
as did the late Senator BANKHEAap. 

His friendship for agriculture was not 
confined to that of his own section of 
the country. His immediate interest, of 
course, was in cotton, but Senators from 
the Wheat Belt and the corn States as 
well found in him a friendly and sympa- 
thetic colleague. He was proud to be 
known as one of the leading Members 
in what was loosely called the farm bloc. 

From the time of my entrance into the 
Senate until his death, JoHN Banxuyrap 
was one of my firmest friends and de- 
served the high respect and admiration 
in which all of his colleagues felt for him. 
He was a great man, a “gentleman of the 
old school,” an orator of note, an intelli- 
gent student of economics, especially 
farm economics, and a patriot devoted 
to the welfare of his country. It was a 
great loss when JOHN BANKHEAD went off 
the stage of human affairs. 





Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record during the special session and 
second session of the Eightieth Congress. 

This continues a service I began last 
year when I included my complete voting 
and attendance record for the first ses- 
sion of the Fightieth Congress. This rec- 
ord can be found in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 93, part 
13, on page A4091. 

As I explained then, the purpose of 
this report is to collect, in one place and 
in concise form, information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the Recorp in order that my constitu- 
ents may more accurately evaluate my 
congressional stewardship. 

The basic reasons why such a report 
is necessary have been summed up by 
a publication which furnishes, for a fee, 
just such a service to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and others. In its advertisements, 
Congressional Quarterly states: 

The complete official voting record of a 
Congressman for a single term of two years 
is buried in about 30,000,000 words of the 
official CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. Votes are 
not tabulated by party or State—and some- 
times the record is changed days and weeks— 
even months after a roll call. * * * It 
is impossible to make an accurate check on a 
Congressman’s attendance record through 
Official sources without hundreds of hours of 





























tedious research and considerable knowledge 
: legislation. * *° * Official records on 
ngress run to about 20,000,000 words a 
.r—more than 100 pounds per set—more 
+han 16,000 pages fine print. * * *° But 
this ocean of printing does not show how a 
Congressman stands on many important 


ies. 
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to-read, compact record of my stand on 
the issues. I believe it is my responsi- 
bility to provide that record. 

The record which follows includes all 
roll-call votes, all quorum calls and my 
votes on other important measures or 
measures of particular interest to my 
district on which there was no record 
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sion. The description of bills in the vot- 
ing record is for purposes of identifica- 
tion only. No attempt is made to de- 
scribe the measures completely nor to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to fur- 
nish a more complete description of any 
particular bill considered by the Hous 




























































I do not believe my constituents should taken. No attempt is made to include as well as a summary of the issues in- 
be deprived, through the sheer impos- Jl of the hundreds of bills that were volved and the reasons for my position 
sibility of getting the facts, of an easy- considered by the House during the ses- The record follows: 

Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin (80th Cong., special sess.) 
: || Roll 
Date Measure, question, and result Vote 1} call | Date Measure, question, and result \ 
No. | 
1947 | 1947 | 
| 
Nov. 17 | SRG Is dctennennecekscenennaacendnudsioiwiananss | Present. | 142 | Dee. 10 On adoption o. amendment creating a joint con Yea 
Nov, 10: | “GAGE UE bs cihdenacccccaccasquiguaknan etl ictialinlaiaaa is sat Present. | | mittee of the two Houses to observe and ad vise 
Nov. 20 | Quorum Call. ............. | Present. recipient countries as to the distribution of 
137 Nov. 24 | Quorum call... Present. | relief. (Adopted, voice vote.) 

s Nov. 24 H. Res. 363 (H. Yea. On adoption of amendment eliminating provision | Nay 
| Writer) for contempt of Seas ss. On panege. 1] for establishment of a National Food Conserva- zi 
| (346-17.) | | tion Committee. (Defeated, voice vote 

Nov. 25 | H. R. 4469, amending Publie Law 162 of July 1947 to | Yea. On adoption of comumatienaned eliminating provision | Nay 
authorize Commission on Organization of the Execu- | directing the RFC to advance $150,000,000. 
tive Branch of the Government to procure services | (Defeated, voice vote.) 
| of experts or consultants. (Passed, voice vote.) j On adoption of amendment preventing funds for | Nay 
Doe. © FG da ines cc hecsescndiencduccbpuadeneandsns Present. | purchase of grain for recipient countries m . 
14 Det. Bl tah cdctatecssoandreimcdtcwcsenddns Present. | being used in manufacture of distilled spirits 
Dec. 8| H. R. 4604, providing interim foreign aid to France, | (Defeated, voice vote.) 
Italy, Austria, and China: 1} | Dee. 11 On adoption of amendment directing CCC to | Yea 
On adoption of amendment making provisions of | Yea. | make surplus crops available for foreign relief 
| the bill to supply food, medical supplies, cloth- | (Adopted, voice vote.) 
| ing, ete. to recipient countries retroactive to On adoption of amendment requiring carry-over | Yea 
Dec. 1, 1947. (Adopted, voice vote.) of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. (Adopt 
On adoption of amendment prohibiting the forma- | Yea. voice vote.) 
tion by President of any new agency to ad- | On recommital. (Defeated, voice vote)....... Nay 
minister program and removing authority for | On passage. (Passed, voice vote)......... Ye 
the President to establish credit accounts of 143 a } Quorum call... Pr t 
foreign currency in this country to be spent at | 144) Dee 15 Quorum call Presen 
his direction for relief. (Adopted, division | | | H. J. Res. 273, a stabilization and anti-inflation me 
vote.) | | (Wolcott bill 
On adoption of amendment striking out provision | Nay. a On approval of motion to suspend rules and Yea. 
; allowing incentive goods to be distributed in | sider. (Defeated 202-188 (34 majority required 
recipient countries. (Defeated, division vote.) 8. 1770, amendit g National Housing Act to author 
On adoption of an amendment providing that no | Nay $750,000,000 additional insurance for resident 
item, presently in short supply in the United | housing loans t by FHA: 
States, could be purchased for relief shipment POs On suspending rules and passing bill. (Passed | Yea 
(Defeated, division vote.) | | 392-4.) 
Dee. 9 On adoption of amendment prohibiting the ship- | Nay | 8. 174 (HH. R. 4604), providing interim aid to Fr 
ment of fertilizer, farm machinery and petroleum | Italy, Austria, and China 
to foreign countries. (Defeated, division vote.) tas iN On passage (313-82) _ - Yea 
On adoption of amendment requiring that goods Yea. H. R. 4651, authorizing re inst ate ment of lapsed & I 
procured by this bill be carried by American- | level- premium- term ni ational life insur I 
flag vessels if obtainable, or ships of the recipient | parative health basis until De . 31, 1948 
countries. (Defeated, voice vote.) | | On passage. (Passi i, voice vote : } 
On adoption of amendment providing that no | Yea. 148 ec. 16 | Quorum call : nt 
funds shall be used by any procurement agency | | Dec. 17 | 8. 1770, anending National Housing Act to aut! 
| for the purchase within this country of any | | | $750,000,000 additional insurance for re 
| supplies, other than supplies procured by or in housing loans by FHA 
} possession of the CCC, at prices higher than On a loptic on conference report. (Adoj Yea 
market price prevailing at the time of purchase vote. 
in the area wherein the purchase is made. H. R. 1748, third supplemental appropriation |! r 
(Adopted, voice vote.) | 1948, authorizing funds for foreign interim-aid 
On adoption of amendment prohibiting export of | Nay. and other purposes 
gasoline and fuel oil unless the Secretary of | | | On passage. (Passed voice vot Y 
Commerce certified such shipments would not | 149 | Dee. 18 | Quorum call . Pr 
impair national security or normal domestic | | H. Res, 365, providing for inquiry on dismantlir | 
| needs. (Defeated, voice vote.) | removal of plants from Germany 
| On adoption of amendment requiring reimburse- | Nay. On adoption. (Adopt 
ment either in money, strategic materials, or H. Res. 404, creating a Select Committee to Inve 
military bases. (Defeated, voice vote.) Transactions on Commodity Exchar 
14 a Present | | On adoption. (Adopted, voice vote. . . 
142 | Dee. a esis naicnndcaneeuenibietantcaen Present. | 150 } Dec. 19 Quorum call f | 
| On adoption of amendment decreasing authoriza- Nay. | S.J. Res. 167, anti-inflation prograt 
| tion to $290,000,000. (Defeated, voice vote.) | SG Rebeihaiataat On adoption of rule fixing length 
On adoption of amendment increasing authoriza- | Nay. | (203-143.) 
tion to $661,000,000. (Defeated, voice vote.) | | On motion to recommeit. (72-15 
| On adoption of amendment decreasing authoriza- | Nay 152 On passage. (281 
tion to $500,000,000. (Defeated, voice vote.) | | 183 | Dec. 19 Qu rum call. 
| On adoption of amendment requiring foreign | Yea. 1 | 8. J. Res. 170, amending ( ty Excl A 
| governments receiving aid to certify that no | | permit S« cret of Agricul { rl 
| person formerly or presently identified with tion on individua | gr sin 
| communism would distribute relief. (Adopted, On passage. (Passed, voice vot } 
voice vote.) | H. R. 4748, third supplemental appropriation | 
On adoption of amendment stipulating that the | Yea. 1948, providing foreign-aid fund 
President would terminate aid to countries On adoption of conference report (233-2 
| adhering to policies of the Soviet Government. 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 
| 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin (80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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| i} TT 
Roll Roll 
ca Date | Measure, question, and result Vote || call Date Measure, question, and result 
Ni || No. 
| | | | 
1948 1948 
2 Jan. 6 Quorum : eall . pa ubiiaeiccatiads mente evicted ee ieneOe feet Present. | 16] Feb. 27 On SPention (815-96) qo... ose ceccswcecece sec. Yea. 
Jan. 13 | H.R. 275 amending Interstate Commerce Act chang- | Yea. Oe Baihndeeiiie | Quorum ¢all...... ihe Caeehias  taccehwie seat ae Se Present 
ing statute of limitations for recove ry of under- i; 18 peed H. J. Res. 296, maintaining status quo of definition of | 
charges and overcharges by or against common | | employee under social security regulations: 
carriers, (Passed, voice vote.) ; i. . Som adoption (274-53)_...___- Yea. 

Il. R. 4071, amending Food and Drug Act relative to | Yea | Mar. 2) S. 203, increasing equipment mainten: nce allowances Yea. 
misbranding of foods and drugs and seizure and | | ‘for rural carriers from 6 to7 cents per mile. (Passed, | 
condemnation of same. (Passed, voice vote.) | | voice vote.) 

Jan. 15 | H. R. 2575, amending Articles of War to improve ad- | Yea. D4 i ccccesace H. Res. 462, appointing select committee to investigate | 
| ministration of military justice, providing more effec- | 1} income-tax returns of candidate for Governor of | 
| tive review and insuring equalization of sentences. | Louisiana: 
(Passed, voice vote.) \| On adoption (112-239) .............2...... $Geseedsen Nay 
Jan. 19 H.R. 4141, extending time eligible veterans may apply | Yea. Mar. 4| H. R. 5052, excluding newspaper and magazine ven- | Yea 
for gratuitous insurance benefits (Passed, voice | \| | dors over — "(Pate vome le) Social | 
vote.) | | | Security Act. (Passed, voice vote.) 
H. R. 4236, preventing discrimination against physi- | Yea. |} 20; Mar. 5} ee eall Fs icone alata ear ire aageles tina eee seemahat Present 
| (Passed, voice vote.) i State, J us ice, anc I , anc e iar ) 
| H. R. 3342, authorizing United States information and | Yea. | | (Passed, voice vote.) s ; 
educationa! exchange program in foreign countries: | | Mar H. R. 5728, appropriating funds for Department of | Yea 
On agreeing to Senate amendments. (Adopted, | Labor and Federal Security Agency for fiscal 1949. | 
voice vote.) | (Passed, voice vote.) ie. a y | 
2 1 2 MUN DON x5 occu cdeoksneodencene ee heer ee Absent. | 21 Mar. 9 | H. Res. 484, providing additional $200,000 for Com- 
3 1. 22 | Quorum call : .| Present. mittee on Un-American Activities: ; 

H. R. 2873, amending provisions of Reclamation Proj- | 2 ae — een ees eon a viraer e g — 
ect Act of 1939, exte io ¢ time for retirement of Gov- 5. 1174, standardizing inac ive training pay for a re- ea 
ernment loans on reclamation projects and reducing | serve components and granting inactive duty train- 
interest rates on power investments: | . . | ing pay to Army reservists. (Passed, voice vote.) : 

acai On recommittal with instructions to restore | Not voting.! <2 | Mar. 10 | Quam en. 2... .:__.. eae re ees Present. 
amortization period from 78 to 50 years and re- ag 2 -, ee oe oe ym ~ Army | Yea. 
quire initiation of new projects by Secretary of | eserve Corps, National Guard, ind Naval Reserve | 
the Interior only after congressional approval | 1} out poestties, for ee - care of the Regu- 
(211-155 | ar Army. assed, voice vote. 
| 7 - | | 7 saet 3 nema , 
macheidiaiel On adoption of above amendments. (Adopted | Not voting.! | | Mar. 11 | H. R. 5770, appropriating funds for operation of Treas- | Yea. 
220-134.) 4 ; | ury and Post Office Departments. (Passed, voice 
6 - On SURI CERT) etm ------| Not voting.’ || os | seer te | vote.) + ee 
Jan. 26 H.R. 4044, creating warclaimscommission, permitting ; 23 | Mar. 16 Quorum ln ee eerie g resen 
liquidation of impounded German and Japanese | S. 2182, extending modified rent control until “Mar. 31, 
property seized in this country, and providing for | ae 1949: , F iS : 
| payment from proceeds for relief to American civil- IES canrasebsenel On_ adoption of committee amendment. (228- | Yea. 
ians interned, injured, or killed during Japanese in- | - anes ronan ss 
vasion of United States Territories: oe Bviicaree | I A ok bo So ctictediercienecdoncsies Nay. 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.).......-- Yea. Mar. 18 | HB. R. 5883, appropriating funds for Department of | Yea 
7 Feb 2) Quorum call 5 ee ES .| Present | Agriculture for 1949. (Passed, voice vote.) : 

H. R. 4790, individual income tax bill for 1948, ‘prov id- Mar. 22 | H. = ae winagey wor aeons ee — Yea, 
ing an additional $100 in personal tax exemption, | 1 veterans from admission tax. assed, voice vote. : 
reducing percentage rates on individual incomes by | Mar. 23 | H.R. 5854, extending title V I of the N ational Housing Yea 
10 to 30 pereent and allowing income splitting for | Act until Mar. 31, 1949, and providing $2,000,000,600 
tax purposes as presently used in community- | — a on home construction. 

| property States: - Fh tee a a assed, voice vote. . 
On adoption of committee amendment equalizing | Yea ia | 8. 2202, Foreien Assistance Act of 1948 Ceamne pea) as 
| the operation of the Federal estate and gift tax WO Bie On adoption of rule waiving aS order and Yea, 
; i r j rr" ul e —' 
law in community- and non-community-prop- | | a providing 15 hours of debat ; (316-21. # sites 
| | erty States. (Adopted. voice vote.) ne | Mar. 24 | H. R, 4790, Revenue Act of 1948, reducing indiv-dua 
eee On motion to recommit to committee withinstrue- | Nay =f income-tax payments: ae ie 
tions to revise bill by increasing person: il | WE Vcmaiensigs | oe a of wep naa eal by | Yea. 
| tions and‘impose excess-profits tax (159-258 | ouse of Senate amendments 2 7 
De odcachamie On passage (297-120) .....- ee ee Yea. 1 H. R, 2298, permitting railroads to enter into voluntary 
10 Feb. 3. S. 1393, raising ceiling on wages and allowances for | Yea | reorganization plans under I¢ C supervision: : 
veterans on-the-job training (373-5). a ly On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
nce S. 1394, providing increased subsistence allowances to | Not voting.' : voice vote.) caus 
| _ veterans pursuing educational courses (372-4). @& 28 Sinan sc NE. wontons secnscncassustbndksepespeiendaane Presen b 
12; Feb. 4) H. R. 5214, appropriating funds for operation of Exee- | Yea. | 29 | Mar. 25 anos = ‘i : lane Mars 1,1949: er 
= ine af Prncident s independe ices | §. 2182, extending rent control unti ar. 
| | =e oe Eee Cen Sa eee | 30 Latina On adoption of cond nference report. (2: 20- 95.) cocesce Nay. 
| - : . 9 Py > ¥ 
Feb. 9| H. R. 2161, authorizing funds for construction and | Yea | 31 Mar 29 oot areenseoeeeananecsaceassees Present. 
operation of demonstation plants producing syn- 32 | Mar. 30 a Assist Act {1048 (Marshall plan): eT 
| thetic fuel. (Passed, voice vote.) | } S. 2202, Foreign Assistance Act 0 P é i 
Feb. 16 | H. Res. 385, requesting Secretary of the Interior to | Yea On adoption of amendment prov ne for inclu- | Yea. 
furnish st omy » “ni oil and petroleum products on aan ang enn. oe dh gdh iti | Wile 
now available. (Passed, voice vote.) adoption of amenc ! ring security a. 
Feb. 24 J. Res. 173, extending authority of U. 8. Maritime | Yea | check on employees by FBL. (Adopted, voice 
| Commission to sell, charter, and operate vessels. 33 | M 311 Q vote. i eel 
| | Passed, voice vote.) oe Seen 7a I bs ok cceptieeennsen eens esent. 
| Feb 24 H. R 4197, Hberalizing the annuities and benefits of | | S$. 2202, Foreign Assistan ce Act of 1948 (M¢ arshall plar 1): : 
| Civil Service Retirement Act On adoption of amendment directing the Adminis- Yea. 
| On adoption conference report. (Adopted, voice | Yea ee ——— alceeaas of prises cate 
yoie : J “ ' 
H. R. 5391, continuing unti] Mar. 31, 1948, the Second | Yea i packages abroad - (Adopted, voice vote.) _ 
i DPecontrol Act. (Passed, voice vote.) WE | nn ndencns On OED, AEET GD soc ecnde ct ensatacueges shuns — 
ae N “a eee st defici iency appre priation bill for 1°48 er 
ae ten On recommittal ¢ 306 a SMe alana acue'| SOMOS 5D. rst deficiency ¢ ) 1 ) 48 a 
ores On passage. (Passed, voice vote. pre So ke a On adoption of amendment striking from bill | Yea. 
| H. R. 5525, urgent ac ficiency bill 1948: ; $10,000,000 to provide a different uniform for 
WP chase On re con nants ul with ir netructions te provide for | Nay. - On motion 10 te = ee se ae 
additional $300,900,000 for (151-181). | SO | ownnsosens C om Nay. 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) ..-- Yea. crease to $400,000,000 the amount for REA loans. 
Feb. 25 | H.Con. Res. 131, maprehie Gheaneees al of President’s s| Yea - (199-154.) sla Ye 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 to transfer administra- | i 3-| SP NA.. NOPP RD nce ncesbenwenncmensseesecunn Ls a ‘ 
| tion of unemployment compensation from Social 38) Apr. 2 Quorum call =a non ee ay sree resent, 
Security Administration to Labor Department. | | H. R. 4790, Revenu Act of 948, rev ucing individua 
| (Adopted, voice vote.) | . income-tax payments: — cas d 
Feb. 26 | H. R. 5524, appropriating funds for nonmilitary fune- | Yea. WP A cganpeaee | tO asia ne PE SEOs | ee 
tions for Army in fiscal 1949. (Passed, voice vote.) | ‘ / 
Feb. 27 | S. Con. Res. 42, legislative budget, providing revenue S. 2202. Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Marshall plan). ves 
received in fiscal 1949 will approximate $47,300,000,- 40 |J-nnn2neee -| On adoption of conference report. (318-75.)-.----- he ” 
000 and that expenditures should not exceed $37,200, 41 | Apr. 8 | oe a te easieae Sas eee ses — it. 
wy urh int . Yr amor » « ye . 2098, enabling Secretar yf Ag 1 £ 
| 009,090 of which latter amount not mort than $26, || & Elita ch ensinimicas  tieneh wale 
600,000,000 would be in consequence of appropria- | — of hoof-an¢ ou ase. assed, 
tions , | | vote en 
OBE iaeoecmics On recommittal to committee with instructions to | Nay. | i Apr. 12 | H. R. 5888, Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1°48: ve 
lower expenditure ceiling to $36,700,000,000. |  hiwccccaucs | On pomings.- (276+6.)...2.05 226i ccc ccc cscccedccases ca 


w 


(icrmeaa.) 


ould have voted “‘yea.” 
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K \] | 
E Rol] 1| Roll 
r 3 Date Measure, question, and result Vote 1} call | Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
: » No | | 
— _ _—__- ——— | ——-— —_| ES REEENSRSD NRA EES 
nei ae ites 
: 1948 | | 1948 | 
Apr. 14 | Quorum call_...-- indneseneshitedesdeeunes wae —— | Present. | 67 May 19 | Quorum call I t 
H. R. 5052, excluding newspaper and magazine ven- } H. R. 5852, combating un-American activities 
dors over age of 18 from employee status under | quiring registration of Communist-front or 
Social Security Act: tions (Mundt-N hill 
dl 1ceueeee | On overriding Presidential veto. (Overridden, | Yea. 68 | Gu pastane (010-60)... .... 2... ve 
| 307-28.) - : | 69 | May 20 |} Quorum e¢all.........- I t 
Apr. 15 | H. R. 6226, supplemental national defense appropria- | ct Quorum call. __. ' 
| tion bill, appropriating $3,200,000,000 for aircraft H. R. 6342, authorizing $207,000,000 for const S 
procurement: | military installations. (Passed, voice vot 
; On passage.. @43-3.)_............<..- wikia Yea | 71 | May 24} Quorum eall....- I t 
Apr. 20 | S. 560, prohibiting operation of gambling -hips. | Yea. ea Quorum call Pr 
| (Passed, voice vote.) | | H. R. 6227, providing for home rule and reorgar 
Apr. 21 | S. 1641, authorizing enlistment and appointment of | Yea | | in tke District of Columbia 
women in reserve components of Army, Navy, Air | | wes. e On adoption of rule providing for considerat 
Force, and Marine Corps. (Passed, voice vote.) | (Adopted, 177-147 
Apr. 22 | Quorum call. =r paises ; ; --| Present. || 74} May 25 | Quorum call A} 
| H. Res. 522, directing Secretary of Commerce to trans- | 5 ___| Quorum eall | 
mit to the House of Representatives a certain letter | H. R. 6227. providin r home rule and reorgat 
with respect to Dr. Edward Condon: | in the Distr of Col } 
cel Ot A: LIED Disddiendtn ccctndsasevbaewes Yea. OU ne On striking out the enacting clause (163-182 Ye 
Apr. 96 | QmOVR@ON: .. cck< ene cn dacte ccccnsee= iuemitiene Present. | 77 ; Quorum eall : | 
H. R. 2245, removing tax on oleomargarine colored | | 73 | Mav 26 Quorum call P 
yellow: | , H. R. 6556, extending for 1 year prov ns of Recip 
BOT oe ee es On adoption of motion to discharge Committee on | Nay. | | cal Trade Agreements Act and providing for cor 
Agriculture from further consideration of bill. gressional disapproval of agreements lowering ¢ 
| (235-121.) |. raising tariffs beyond limitation ceemed safe | 
S. 1481, authorizing the Board of Commissioners of the } | Tariff Commission. 
District of Columbia to establish daylight-saving | be 2 2.5. On ordering the previous question (i. e., votir Yea 
time in the District: | | upon whether rule governing debate shall be 
om Cah AD os ccties ebeRcintindecen see Yea. voted upon) (212-156 
Aver. 6 1 TORO OA vaccine ntenwcsnenunnnadds <onenus ‘ Present. tk | On adoption of rule providing for consideration « Yea 
Hl. R. 2245, removing tax on oleotmargarine colored bill (197-166 
yellow: | Oren t ss } On recommittal to committee with instructior 
On Hill amendment, permitting yellow oleomar- | Yea. to extend act in present form for 3 years (168 
garine, manufactured in triangular form to be 211). 
sold without 10 cents a pound tax. (Defeated, | 892 On passage (234-149 y, 
| 83-114.) | 83 | May 27 | Quorum call nt 
| On Murray amendment, repealing 3 centsa pound | Nay. : H. R. 605, appropriating funds for Department of lr \ 
tariff on imported vegetable oils. (Defeated, | terior for fiscal 1949. (Passed. voice vote 
116-126.) | 84} May 28 | Quorum call Pre it. 
i (H. R. 2245) on passage (260-106)... ._-- Nay. 5; | H. R. 6208, providing for a census of business I 7 
Apr. 29 | H.R. . providing supplemental appropriations for | | | ed, voice vote 
| Federal Security Agency and for transfer of United | | H. R. 5645, assisting States in collection of cis te | Ye 
| States Employment Service to F. 8. A., effective | taxes. (Passed. voice vote 
|} July 1, 1948: | | H. J. Res. 409, providing for United States par Ye 
, On passage (271-35) _ - % sil Yea. pation in World Health Organization r 
Apr. 30 | H. R. 6992, confirming and establishing the title of voice vote 
States to lands beneath navigable waters within | 85 | June 1! Quorum cal! : Present 
State boundaries | sae Quorum ¢all | t 
On passage (257-29) _.....-.- scsi ‘ ‘ Yea, H. R. 6758, providing supplemental funds for Tr Ye 
May 3 | H. R. 5820, aiding in the development of improved | Yea. | | and Post Office Departments for f 11%9 (Passed, 
| prosthetic appliances. (Passed, voice vote.) | voice vote 
May 4} S. 2277, providing for disposition of surplus real prop- | Yea. 87 | June 2 | Quorum call P? 
erty to States, political subdivisions and municipali- H. R. 6771, providing $€,500,000.000 for Army and Air 
| ties for use as public parks, etc. (Passed, voice Force in fiscal 1949 
vote.) | SS eee ae On passage (348-2 \ 
| H.J. Res. 334, granting consent of Congress to southern | S. 1641 (conference report), establishir rt 
compact on regional education: | | Army Corps in Regular Army 1 aut 
_ On passage (236-245) . ........-...-.--eeececeeeees Yea | | enlistment of women in Regular Na 
May 6 | Quorum call nh iit wii ains wide dgieeauion --| Present, oF On adoption (206-1 
S. 2287, extending life of RFC until 1952 with restrie- | Yea, | H. R. 6341, authorizing $1230.00 
tions upon its lending authority. (Passed, voice | | certain naval public works, idit 12. 000.04 
vote.) | | in airport at Annapolis Pa , Voice vole 
May 10 | H. Res , proposing that certain words be deleted 90 | June 3 | Quorum call t. 
from the Permanent Record. } | H. R. 3825, exempting t t preparations from ¢ 
7 ais On adoption (121-171) Nay. tax when sold retail to operat f be 1 
May 11 | Quorum call mae Present. | and barber Passed, voice vote 
| H. R. 6481, appropriating funds for H. R. 6772, providing $3,700,000,000 for Depart: t Yea 
ernment corporations for fiscal year 1949 | the Navy fo 1 1949 Passed, voice vote 
encecece On recommital to Committee on Appropriations | Nay. H. R. 6419, authorizing constr na 
with instructions to amend by providing $4,000,- flood-contro!] works on rivers and harbor | 
| 000 for starting construction of $84,000,000 steam voice vot 
plant at TVA (152-192). S. 263, permitting Postmaster General to readjust Yea 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) - - - ; Yea. pensation of star-route ¢ ctor 
May 11 | H. R. 221, amending Interstate Commerce Act with dacressed costs due to ch 
respect to rate making agreements between carriers } } voice vote 
(Bulwinkle bill): | | 91 | June 4 | Quorum I t 
— On passage (271-53) . ....cccccccccccccccccececceee- Yea. | H. Res. 264, s ng H. R \ I 
May 12 | Quorum call_............. ----| Present. | priat t ( 
DT MRS Tie 1 St i gaan ---| Present. me Ona \ 
| H. R. 6500, appropriating ids for operation o - | Yea. | lH. R. 68 nds {or 
lative branch for fiscal 1949. (Passed, voice vote.) | j period fre “ June , 1949 
H. J. Res. 432, directing all executive departments ft On adoption rule providing for con Yea. 
| and agencies to make available to congressional | | of (329-22 
| committees information deemed necessary to enable | On amendment providing that no n tl 
| them to properly perform the duties delegated to | | $50,000,000 shall be used for farm n nery, 
| them by Congress: cluding farm tractors Ad l, 
a On recommital (145-217) Nay. On recommittal with instruct 1 
O4 osoasa On adoption (219-142)......-..- waite Yea. of appropriations from 15 to 12 mont Reje 
May 14 H. R. 5852, combating un-American activities by ed, voice vote 
requiring registration of Communist-front organiza- | On passage. (Passed, voice vote : ‘ 
tions (Mundt-Nixon bill): | a Quorum call___. Present, 
oceecens- On adoption of rule providing for consideration | Yea. i June 8 | S. 1470, providing medical care for reservists injured Ye 
(296-40). | contracting diseases while engaged in 1 t 
May 18 | H. R. 1878, denying admission to the United States of | | training. (Passed, voice vot 
| persons deemed to endanger the country: | | H. R. 6482 for relief of sundry claimant nst the 
On agreeing to Senate amendments. (Passed, Yea, | Government 
voice vote.) a (| ae On motion to strike out title providing for r Yea. 
H. R. 354, for the relief of Dixie Margarine Co., of of Harry Tansey by appropriating $39,105 in f 
Memphis, Tenn., providing for refund of capital settlement of all his claims against Uni f | 
illegally collected by Internal Revenue Bureau (192-173). | 
under the guise of taxes: H. R. 6766, providing for 20-percent increase in tl 
00 | -wneeeee -- On striking out the title (killing the bill) (127-221).| Nay. payment of pensions and annuities of retired railroad 
workers and for graduated unemployment compen 
Sation tax: 


# Absent; would have voted “nay.” 
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Roll | Roll | 
eall Date Measure, question, and result Vote call Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No No. 
| —— 
1948 | | 1945 
i 
1 ee On suspending rules and passing bill (381-0) ______- | Yea, WP tc On recommittal with instructions to increase rd- | Nay, 
5. 2152 increasing maximum travel allowance for rail- | Yea. ministrative appropriation for REA by £450,000 
| Way postal clerks and substitutes. (Passed, voice | (199-204). 
vots.) H. R. 6355, Federal Security Agency approprietion 
June ¢ | H. R. 6829, providing supplemental! funds for inde- | Yea. providing for transfer of U. 8. Employment Service 
pendent offices. (Passed, voice vote.) | | : from Department of Labor to the Federal Security 
H. R. 6355, providing supplemental] funds for Federal | | Agency: 
Security Agency for fiscal 1949: | SM eae On ordering the previous question (egreeing to | Yea, 
Br tie catec On adoption of conference report (228-137) ______- Yea. | vote on overriding Presidential veto) (238-161), 
H. R. 5728, appropriating funds for Labor-Federal ia ttc. = On overriding Presidential veto. (Overriccen, | Yea. 
Security Agency for 1949: || 285-113.) 
Us : On adoption of conference report (256-109)__..._..| Yea, i. ) =a Ns 5 6k ei cn hk Loe en ee a bela dean ae Present 

June 10 38.J. Res. 231, authorizing stopgap emergency housing | Yea. 1} 113 Suis Quorum call. ............ <tekdiorni eae Wh Rieein eke Present. 
in Columbia River flood disaster area. (Passed, | | 134] Jane 17} Quoergm om. ......:.<.....2-.5-2. Se oe eee ao Present 
voice vot | 5. 119, amending Interstate Commerce Act with re- 

v9 | June 11 | Quorum call schiatln Sell laieaiasias ttn satiate, inal ow. rae eile. a | Present. | | spect to rate-making agreements between carriers 
H. R. 6395, autherizing admission of displaced persons (Bulwinkle bill): 
into the United States: EB vnnocvnkec On overriding Fresidential veto. (Overricden, | Yea. 
100 Per eins CE <i cp ecicstnsicintd ees Yea. 2¢7-102.) 
10] June 12, Quorum call Sl i a Rae a ..| Absent. | | E.. Tres. 685, making in order motion to suspend the 
li. 12. 6808, permitting credit to brewers for taxes paid | Yea. rules, motions for recess and waiving requirements 
| on beer lost in bottling operations. (Passed, voice | for two-thirds vote for balance of week: 
| vote.) | Se I as On adoption (240-160) tals trace aca Yea. 
H. R. 6248, euthorizing Secretary of Agriculture to | Yea. 1i7 ..----} Quorum cali seo Sita wouni ube ee Raa Present. 
stabilize prices of egriculture commodities (farm | June 15 | H. 1. 401, Selective Service Act of 1248: 
price support bill). (Passed, voice vote.) M06 1b. wucecasce On motion ty recommit (128-283) ..........--...-.- Nay. 
H.R (6162, making imported beer subject to interre! | Yea. fl DEO A ncaccenkee On passage (283-170) : gaccanesiere Yea. 
revenue tax. (Passed, voice vote.) 1} S, 2242, authorizing admission of displaced persons into 
102) June 14 Quorum call__-- iS a Si an pe ae Present. | | the United States: 
H. lt. (777, extending coverage of socia)-security sys- | Yea Ph abiiscken On motion to recommit to conference committee | Nay. 
tem end increasing certain benefits under such sys- | (132-266). 
ten. (Passed, voice vote.) On p wwe. (Passed, voice cote.).........-ce<--- Yea. 
WR ns Il, R. 3748, providing edditiona!l compensation to fh eee ee SURI NUE C6 Co wus lanleen Mire enka aierimie adonnteiioas Present. 
widows and other dependents of certain veterans: li. R. 6959, Eousing Act of 1948: 
On passage (360-0) SR Rig: * NWR be cc acs DP EG) = 5. 2h edt Wcccindiivcscoe a 
H. R. £588, providing increase of compensation for | Yea, |} 123 | June 19 | Quorum call. _.-__-- tab tawavueeeee ee 
certain veterans with service-connected disabilitics. Hi. ht. (481, appropriating funds for Government cor- 
(Passed, voice vote.) porations and independent ofce:: 
S. 418, providing for control of stream pollution. | Yea | RP Pcecaeceet On motion to recede and concur in Senate amend- | Nay. 
(Passed, voice vote.) ment to authorize $4,000,900 for construction of a 
H. R. 4883, appropriating funds for Department oi steam plant by TVA (186-204) 
Agriculture for 1949: S. 2655, Selective Service Act of 1948: 
is ie £2 On motion to concur in Senate amendment with | Yea. YR ces On edoptionu of conference report (259-156) ..| Yea. 
an amendment providing $262,500,000 for soil- H.R. 6712, Revenue Revision Act of 1948, removing in- | Yea 
conservation payments. (Bill as passed by | | equities, preventing tax avoidances, and simplifying 
House provided $225,000,000; bill as passed by | tax system. (Passed, voice vote.) 
Senate provided $300,000,000) (191-179). | S. 2700, providing a secondary market for veterans’ | Yea. 
June 14. H.J. Res, 296, maintaining status quo of definition of | home loans end promoting veterans’ housing. 
| employee under social-security regulations: | (Passcd, voice vote.) 
Mt ioe as On overriding Presidential veto. (Overridcen | Yea. Ii. R. 6801, appropriating funds for foreign relief and 
297-75.) recovery: 

June 15. H. R. 6527, providing assistance to certein local schools oY WR ee coe On adoption of conference report (818-62)... .- Yea. 
overburdened with war-incurred or postwar na- | | I!. R. 6248, providing for 2 coordinated long-range farn 
tional-defense-incurred enrollments: | program: 

|} ee On suspending the rules and passirg (325-48) - --.- Nay. } | On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
H. Rh. 6401, Selective Service Act of 1948: voice vote.) 
107 On adoption of rule (329-61) ...------------- ace Yea. | H. R. €916, providing increased postal rates and sddi- 
WS June 16 Quorum call____---- SSS ..| Present. | | tional compensation for post-office and Federai em- 
H. R. 6935, second deficiency appropriation bil) for ployecs: 
1948 | On adoption cf conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
| | voice vote ) 


Cliford J. Durr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it a genuine privilege to have known 
Clifford J. Durr, however slightly. 

Senator Pepper recently inserted in the 
Record biographical material about Cliff 
Durr, and therefore I shall not dwell on 
his background or accomplishments, 
other than to say that he exemplifies the 
very best in public administration. He 
ias proved himself, at his peril and to 
his cost, courageous, outspoken, honest, 
end with a faith in the rightness of 
demccratic principles, which he imple- 
ments by positive acts. 

It gives me pleasure to insert, under 
leave, the valedictory address in Cliff 
Durr’s honor delivered by Wayne Coy, 


recently appointed Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission: 


I wish to speak of a man—with full re- 
alization that the best speech about Cliff 
Durr is in our experience with him. Some 
of you have shared expericnces with him far 
longer than I. I have no doubt that many 
of you feel that in a much more deep sense 
than I. You know him and have shared his 
life. 

You have marshalled about him for battle 
with a fire in your heart that was hotter 
than the flame of a cannon. You have 
marched with him in his fight to prevent 
the corruption of the life-blood of our de- 
mocracy. You know this man even though 
you may not address him as Ciiff. 

I like the patrictism of Cliff. He does not 
overlook the dangers that are within our 
borders. Nor does he hold any base shame 
for his own folk. He knows their under- 
lying greatness. He is an exultant believer 
in democracy. If he is capable of wrath, all 
his wrath would fall upon those reckless sons 
of America who would sell our soul of liberty 
for restraints to be imposed by a few. 

He sees the heart of our people. He sees 
there what all men hold precious. He sees 
this freedom as a cherished heritage for all. 
He sees no danger in the other fellow en- 
joying the same freedom as he enjoys. He 








has no easy-going tolerance for things that 
should not be tolerated. 

I covet such patriotism for myself. I am 
angry at myself when I recognize my deroga- 
tions from this standard. 

The city of Washington is a long way from 
@ vast area of our country and a long way 
from millions of our people. Probably one 
of the biggest temptations a public servant 
in the capital has to resist in the day by 
day performance of his duty is permit that 
distance to exist mentally as well as phys- 
ically. He is subjected to diverse pressures, 
some subtie and some as bold as brass. And 
there are new intimidations every day. He 
must be eternally vigilant that he does not 
confuse the public interest with someone's 
private interest. On the other hand, he 
often finds a lack of sympathy or under- 
standing or appreciation from the very peo- 
ple whose interests he is striving to further. 


NO FAN MAIL 


But that is all part of the American sys- 
tem. The people, having created this system, 
hope that those on the public pay roll will 
come to their task with an adequate sense 
of trusteeship. They do not feel obligated 
to bolster that sense of trusteeship by send- 
ing in fan mail. 

In any event, the volume and complexity 
of governmental processes have increased so 
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greatly that techniques have not yet been 
perfected to familiarize the masses of our 
people adequ tely from day to day with the 
real significance of our operations. It has 
heen said that taxation without information 
ic tyrrany. We hope that all those concerned 
with the communication media can event- 
y improve this situation. 

In the meantime, public officials must be 
true to the faith reposed in them by the 
people, a faith that is more often implied 
than expressed. We need only to think of 

» medical profession with its Hippocratic 
oath to remind ourselves of the solemn 
obligation implied by such faith. The 
creater the reliance on faith between him 
who is served and him who serves, the greater 
s the responsibility for selfless, courageous 
leadership. 

Part me parcel of this democratic system 
is the arrangement whereby men of differing 
political parties are placed on Government 
commissions. The expectation is that each 
will function as a miniature town hall meet- 
ing and that each member will exercise in- 
dependent judgment and will speak his mind 
free ly in the day-to-day deliberations. The 

umption is that he will make a full and 
honest contribution of all that he has to 
fer in the way of intellect, intuition, spe- 
cialized training, experience, and geograph- 
ical background. 

Actually, this day-by-day meeting and la- 
bor of men free to act according to their 
conscience, this clash of opinion are the very 
essence of our democracy. It is the well- 
pring of this Nation’s vigor and progress. 
In our way of life, public servants are not 
expected to act as robots. 

My own conclusion, from what I was able 
to observe as a broadcaster and from what 
I have experienced as a member of the com- 
mission is that in Clifford J. Durr this Na- 
tion has had an official who has exemplified 
the highest type of public service in the 
American tradition. 


TOO PROPUBLIC? 


Of Mr. Durr, fighting for his beliefs in 
the smoke and fury of battle, you can make 
this observation: ‘There he stands like a 
stone wall.” 

And I can assure you that you do not know 
how immovable a stone wall can be until 
you have engaged Mr. Durr in debate. 

Mr. Durr has been criticized for being too 
propublic. He has not seen fit to turn away 
that soft impeachment. 

Because of his shining integrity, his keen 
intellect, and his disarming charm, most peo- 
ple who have differed with him have not been 
able to find it in their hearts to resent him. 
The few real enemies he has made are of 
uch a stripe that their enmity is a badge of 
honor. 

Today the name of Clifford J. Durr stands 
high on the roll of those who have con- 
tributed to American broadcasting in the 
public interest. He has always had before 
him the vision of broadcasting as a palladium 
f the people’s liberties. He has had high 
aspirations for the fulfilment of broadcast- 
ng’s destiny as a dynamic leader in moving 
this Nation toward the realization of the 
American dream. 

He has envisioned goals of achievement 
that much of American radio has not yet 
attained—goals toward which it must move 
or mock the bright hopes that arise with 
each new technical advance in this electronic 
miracle. 

The inauguration of facsimile, joining with 
AM, FM, and television to give this Nation 
tour commercial broadcasting services, un- 
derscores the need for the type of broad- 
gage, long-range thinking that Mr. Durr 
has brought to bear on our broadcasting 
problems. 

Mr. Durr has been one of the most dili- 
gent and one of the most discerning archi- 
tects of the house of radio. 


OPPONENT OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY THINKING 


He has been a consistent rebel against 
nineteenth-century thinking in twentieth- 
century electrical communications. 

With the perceptiveness of a Hogarth, he 
has helped the members of the broadcasting 
fraternity to get a perspective on the follies 
and the foibles of their profession. 

He has lost his share of skirmishes and 
battles, but it will be a sad day for America 
if his long-range objective of a more socially 
useful and a more democratic broadcasting 
system ever becomes a lost cause. 

Some of the seed that he has sown has 
fallen on barren ground, but the other has 
borne fruit in the new concern among 
thoughtful people far and wide over the 
trends of our broadcasting system. 

For these elements of the radio public, he 
has been the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. 

Because of his vast learning, his hair- 
trigger wit, his seldom-failing cheerfulness, 
and the real affection he has engendered, it 
is difficult to say good-by to this asscciate 
of ours. It is difficult to realize that this 
pleasant comradeship must end. 

I know that I speak what is in the hearts 
of hundreds of his admirers over the Nation 
when I express appreciation for the splendid 
service ..bove and beyond the call of duty 
that he has rendered in the communications 
field and when I give him our best wishes 
for all success and happiness in his future 
undertakings. 

I regret that Cliff is seceding from the Com- 
mission. I would much prefer to see him 
continue to carry the load of drudgeries he 
has endured for the past 7 years. Iam made 
selfish in this regard by my own responsibili- 
ties. Perhaps I hesitate to face them without 
his company. 


If I forget thee, Cliff, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning; 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not. 


Introductory Address Before Graduating 
Class of Norwich University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend into the Recorp my introduc- 
tion of the Honorable WALTER PLOESER, 
who delivered the doctoral address be- 
fore the graduating class of Norwich 
University, on June 7, 1948, at Northfield, 
Vs 

INTRODUCTION 


Congressman PLUMLEY’s introduction of 
Congressman PLOESER follows: 

“The unexpected opportunity to be pres- 
ent today is affording me great pleasure. I 
appreciate the honor you have generously 
bestowed, in granting me the high privilege 
of introducing my colleague, the speaker of 
the day. 

“Early in his career in Congress I marked 
him as one I would like to have on my com- 
mittee. He has more than justified such 
selection and all my expectations. 

“‘Sauviter in modo, fortiter in re’ he is 
an antagonist worthy of any man’s steel— 
when he either attacks or defends. 

“On the basis of service rendered, ability 
demonstrated, both in and out of the Halls of 
Congress, he is an ideal public servant. 
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“We in the House of Representatives listen 
attentively, with pleasure and profit, and to 
our own advantage, whenever WALTER C. 
PLOESER speaks. You will now be afforded a 
similar opportunity. 


“Hon. WALTER PLOESER, who will address 
you.” 


Address of Hon. Virgil Chapman, of Ken- 
tucky, at Unveiling of Statue of Henry 
Clay on March 3, 1929 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, much to 
our regret, several of the ablest Members 
of the House of Representatives are retir- 
ing from Congress at the end of this 
session. 

Among those who are voluntarily leav- 
ing us is a stalwart son of Kentucky, who 
has served faithfully and well his great 
constituency for more than a score of 
years. Hon. Virciz CHaApman, of the old 
Blue Grass State, will be greatly missed 
by Members on both sides of the aisle. 
Those of us who have come to know him 
intimately and well respect his charac- 
ter, admire his great ability, and ap- 
preciate his loyal friendship. 

On March 3, 1929, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN] delivered an 
address at the unveiling and presenta- 
tion of the statue of Henry Clay in our 
Nation’s Capitol. It is one of the most 
eloquent encomiums ever paid by one 
Kentuckian to another. And no orators 
are to be found anywhere greater than 
those from Kentucky. Many times I 
have read the address of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN] to differ- 
ent colleagues, and though it is not like 
hearing its delivery, every listener has 
considered it a masterpiece which should 
be preserved for all posterity. His ad- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE CHAPMAN 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. McVey, Dr. Hutchins, 
my fellow citizens of Kentucky, ladies and 
gentlemen, Oliver Cromwell said to a por- 
trait painter, “Paint me as I am; leave out 
not one wrinkle, scar, or blemish, at your 
peril.” This is no occasion for fulsome 
eulogy or extravagant panegyric. Rather 
it proper to attempt an appraisal of 
character and an estimate of the place 
history of the men whom we memoriali 
today. 

Henry Clay was born amidst the stirring 
scenes of Revolution, a few months after 
great compatriot, Thomas Jefferson, had writ- 
ten the Declaration of Independence. The 
place of his nativity was The Slashes of Han- 
over, in the home county of the forest-born 
Demosthenes, Patrick Henry, whose clarion 
voice was as a bugle call to arms and whose 
inspired eloquence fired every patriot’s heart. 


ton, was translating into armed force the 
sentiments which Jefferson had written in 
the study and Henry had thundered in the 
forum. Clay’s plastic mind, like wax to re- 
ceive and like marble to retain, absorbed its 
earliest and most enduring impressions in 
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that environment of patriotic fervor and love 
of liberty. 

At an early age it was his good fortune to 

become the amanuensis of the illustrious 
George Wythe, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Member of the Constitutional 
Convention, first professor of law in America, 
preceptor of Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
St. George Tucker, Edmund Randolph, and 
John Marshall. The great chancelor’s office 
at Richmond was visited not only by his 
eminent pupils but also by such other friends 
as Patrick Henry, George Mason, and George 
Washington. Thus, the “Mill Boy of The 
Slashes,” although deprived by circum- 
stances of the privilege of acquiring an 
academic education, was afforded an excellent 
opportunity to improve the talents with 
which nature had lavishly endowed him, and 
no young American’ ever availed himself 
more completely of such a golden oppor- 
tunity. 
Ve see him at the age of 20 crossing the 
mountains to Lexington, intellectual center 
of the new State of Kentucky, and appear- 
ing at the bar, as he afterward said, “without 
patrons, without the favor or countenance 
of the great or opulent, without the means 
of paying my weekly board.” 

That was an exceptionally strong bar, 
boasting such beacon lights of jurisprudence 
as George Nicholas, Joseph Hamilton Daviess, 
and the elder John Breckinridge, collaborator 
with Jefferson and Madison in drafting the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798, 
and attorney general in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Jefferson. 

Following the first dangerous Federal ag- 
gression, the enactment of the alien and 
sedition laws, threatening the life of the 
newborn republic, Henry Clay, barely of vot- 
ing age, denounced those hated laws with 
such scorching invective that “indignation 
came like a dark shadow upon every counte- 
nance. The flame that burned in his own 
heart was caught up and lighted in every 
other.” 

After that speech, inveighing against Fed- 
eral encroachments upon the reserved rights 
of the States, Clay’s reputation as an orator 
was established, and his vision of an income 
from his profession of a hundred pounds a 
year in Virginia money became a reality. 

That success at such a brilliant bar and 
among such a brave and generous people 
would open the door to a political career for 
a youth of his personality, character, and at- 
tainments was inevitable. At 29 Kentucky's 
adopted fair-haired son was commissioned a 
Member of the Federal Senate. At 34 he en- 
tered the House of Representatives, meeting 
then in this historic hall, the theater of 
many of his most brilliant forensic conquests. 
The young war party was ascendant. The 
need was for a leader who could vanquish in 
debate the sage of Roanoke, the most vitu- 
perative orator and greatest master of in- 
rective whose vitriolic utterances ever re- 
sounded through these corridors. 

“It must be,” said one, “a man who can 
meet John Randolph on the floor or on the 
field, for he may have to do both.” 

All eyes were turned to young “Harry of the 
West.” He was chosen to the speakership 
ihe day he became a Member of the House, 
an unprecedented distinction, and Speaker 
Champ Clark described him as “the most 
renowned of all Speakers.” 

Mr. Clay’s election to the speakership in 
1811 marked the real beginning of the great 





career as a national political leader which 
ended only with his death 41 years after- 
ward. That period was the golden age of 
American parliamentary history, and Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Benton, and Clay would have 
adorned any deliberative body ever assem- 


bled in the world. The only President dur- 
ing that epoch whose name looms in history 
as large and resplendent as their names was 
kory” Jackson, whose heroic figure 


“Old Hic 


in bronze stands as a mute witness today to 
the unveiling of this statue of the greatest 
and most formidable of his great political 
antagonists. 

In grim determination and inflexible will, 
strong though he was, Mr. Clay did not 
equal the invincible old man in the White 
House. In close reasoning and inexorable 
logic, Calhoun was his superior. In pro- 
found learning and classic diction his 
speeches were excelled by those of Webster 
the majestic sweep of whose sublime rhetoric 
and the grandeur of whose glowing perora- 
tions have been surpassed, if at all, in no 
speeches save those of Burke, among all in 
the English tongue. Yet as an intrepid and 
inspiring party chieftain, as a resourceful 
and redoubtable parliamentary leader, as a 
magnetic and charming personality, as a 
brilliant and versatile orator, taken all in 
all, Henry Clay has had no equal in the 
annals of America. 

Without the advantage of power and pa- 
tronage throughout most of half a century 
he was the master and the idol of his party, 
and his only equa' in popular affection was 
the picturesque, indomitable, lion-hearted 
hero of New Orleans. So remarkable was Mr. 
Clay’s personality that one eulogist said of 
him that he was able— 


“To cast off his friends, as the huntsman 
his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could 
whistle them back.” 


They would rally around his stately form, 
draw inspiration from his classic features, 
catch the gleam of his eagle eye, thrill to 
the silvery tones of his mellifluous voice, 
and unswervingly follow his standard even 
as the soldiers of France followed the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre. To them his 
battles were at once a crusade and a feast. 
They fought, as he did, with visors open, 
marching to such rallying tunes as— 


“Oh, we'll sing a Harry Clay song by night 
And beat his foes by day.” 


Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, who knew him 
intimately, said: 

“God had bestowed on him a personal 
presence and bearing as impressive as any 
mortal ever possessed.” 

Calhoun once said: 

“I don’t like Clay. I wouldn’t speak to 
him, but, by God, I love him.” 

Richard M. Johnson, hero-of the Thames, 
ardent supporter of Old Hickory, paid him 
this tribute: 

“Every spot of ground Henry Clay touches 
he immortalizes.” 

Gen. John C. Breckinridge, great Demo- 
crat and successor to Clay as the idol of 
Kentucky, declared: 

“As a leader in a deliberative body, Mr. 
Clay had no equal in America. In him 
intellect, person, eloquence, and courage 
united to form a character fit to command.” 

Appropriately descriptive of him is Ham- 
let’s tribute to his father: 


“e * * What a grace was seated on this 


brow; 
* + * * * 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
~ * * ~ * 


A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


The orator was greater than the oration. 
No adequate conception of the power of his 
speeches can be gained by their perusal. 
To those who would measure his oratory by 
the standard of his reported addresses we 
should say as did Aeschines to one who had 
only read Demosthenes on the Crown, “You 
should have heard the lion himself.” In the 
Sage of Ashland nature mixed in perfect 
proportion all the elements that constitute 
the truly great orator. With his scintillating 
intellect, pure patriotism, physical, mental, 
and moral courage, masterful personality, 
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imperious nature, superb histrionic ability 
grace and naturalness of gesture, marvelous 
voice, and consummate mastery of crowd 
psychology, he was incomparably great be. 
fore any audience, popular or deliberative 
He could— : 


“es * * 


talk with crowds and keep his 
virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch.” 


A born leader, he was the Prince Rupert 
of debate, the Chevalier de Bayard of the 
forum. 

His voice, flexible and melodious, possessed, 
we are told by his contemporaries, the tone 
qualities of a pipe organ. So magical was 
the power of that voice that his ancient 
enemy, eccentric old Randolph, of Roanoke, 
with whom he had fought a bloodless duel, 
and who is reported to have requested that 
he be buried with his face turned toward 
the West in order that he might watch Clay 
of Kentucky, the last time he visited this 
Capitol asked that he be carried to the Sen- 
ate Chamber, where, feeble almost unto 
death, he cried: 

“Lift me up! Lift me up! I came here to 
hear that voice again.” 

Then those two sages, erstwhile mortal 
foes, clasped in friendly grasp each other's 
hand and gazed through a mist of tears into 
each other’s countenance, exemplifying the 
truth that— 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 

The loving are the daring.” 

Henry Clay’s fame is based not only on 
his eloquence as an orator and his bril- 
liancy as a party chieftain but also on the 
greatness of his achievements in the field 
of constructive statesmanship. Probably 
none of his compeers equaled him in pro- 
phetic vision of the expanding majesty of 
this Republic; none left as imposing and 
enduring monuments in the form of na- 
tional legislation. 

“He exercised this influence,” says one 
writer, “not as an originator of systems, 
but as an arranger, and as a leader of po- 
litical forces.” 

For him absolute fixity of mind and un- 
yielding consistency—“The hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen, phi- 
lcsophers and divines”—cannot be claimed. 
In the titanic battle over the United States 
bank he was embarrassed as its chief de- 
fender by the record of his speech 20 years 
before, probably the ablest argument ever 
uttered against the recharter of the bank, 
but impartial history concedes the honesty 
of his convictions, the purity of his motives, 
and the integrity of his purpose. 

Like most great statesmen, he was not only 
ambitious but also was a practical politician, 
and that is not a term of opprobrium but one 
of honor. His most fatal mistake of judg- 
ment, as he afterward recognized, was the 
acceptance of the premiership in John Quincy 
Adam's administration. That prevented the 
realization of his laudable and justifiable as- 
piration to be President of the United States. 
The charge that his appointment was the 
result of a bargain for Kentucky’s support 
of Adams is universally branded as a cal- 
umny. Sincere and vibrant were the words 
of Mr. Adams himself, spoken at Maysville, 
Ky., in 1843: 

“As I expect shortly to appear before my 
God, to answer for the conduct of my whole 
life, should those charges have found their 
way to the throne of eternal justice, I will, in 
the presence of Omnipotence, pronounce 
them false.” 

After the sunlight of truth had dissipated 
the storm clouds of partisan hatred, Mr. Clay 
was exculpated even by most of his bitterest 
political enemies. The retraction of the 
groundless charge by its author, George 
Kramer, and the irrefutable testimony of 
Benton, Blair, Van Buren, General Lafayette, 




















and a host of other qualified witnesses sup- 
port the verdict of history that Henry Clay 
was a noble-hearted, virtuous statesman of 
impeccable honesty and unsullied honor. 

In his every utterance and every deed he 
visualized the splendor and grandeur of 
\merica’s destiny. At 34 he was the dashing, 
fiery, intrepid leader of the so-called younger 
ejement that forced the administration into 
the second war with England, which result- 
ed. to use his words, in giving our country 
respectability and character abroad, secu- 
ity and confidence at home.” He became the 
principal advocate of internal improvements 
and chief apostle of the American system. 
His reconciliation of Jackson and Calhoun 
to his compromise tariff of 1833 averted the 
horror of internecine strife and postponed for 
nearly three decades the tragedy of the War 
Between the States. While not the author, as 
is generally stated, of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which was initiated in the Senate, had 

t not been for his wise leadership and saga- 
cious rulings as Speaker of the House it would 
not have become a law. There was no 

rrander act in the drama of his life than his 
ficht for the compromise of 1850. Ominous 
clouds hovered close. Feeling that it was 
his last service to his country, he spoke with 
all the fervor of a soul that ardently loved 
both North and South and devoutly hoped 
for peace. His burning eloquence, pathos 
mingled with magnificence, was a voice from 
the brink of eternity. 

“Without any earthly object of ambition 
before me,” he said, “I am here expecting 
soon to go hence, and owing no responsi- 
bility but that which I owe to my own con- 
science and to God.” 

Never was a more impressive scene enacted 
in this Capitol than when in the old Senate 
Chamber he made his great speech of Febru- 
ary 5 and 6, 1850, pleading with “thoughts 
that breathed and words that burned,” ap- 
pealing with all the emotion of his fast- 
ebbing life for peace and concord and union, 
and when he had finished men and women 
pressed around him, grasped his hand, and 
kissed his tear-stained cheeks. 

The master passion of Henry Clay’s life was 
love of freedom. His eloquence reached its 
sublimest heights in this historic Hall as he 
pleaded for iecognition of the South Ameri- 
can Republics in their struggle for libera- 
tion from the yoke of Spanish tyranny. 
Simon Bolivar, the great Colombian liberator, 
had those speeches translated into the Span- 
ish language and read at the head of the 
embattled hosts of freedom in the South 
American revolution. By act of the Ameri- 
can Congress, the people of the United States 

oon will present to the people of Venezuela a 
magnificent statue of Henry Clay in Caracas, 
the native city of the great Bolivar. The 
name of Henry Clay is inscribed in the pan- 
theon of immortality as the father of Pan 
Americanism and enshrined in the hearts of 
those who love liberty throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Of the great man, Sargent 
Prentiss truly said: 

“His civic laurels will not yield in splendor 
to the brightest chaplet that ever bloomed 
upon a warrior’s brow.” 

Henry Clay was one of the most human of 
all the human beings that ever lived. Al- 
ways the center of the storm, to his friends 
he appeared as a demigod, to his enemies as a 
demagog. He was as bold as a lion, as 
tender-hearted as a little child. Impetuous 
and domineering, he was at times ill-tem- 
pered and vindictive. Naturally he became 
embittered when he believed he had been 
betrayed by those in whose friendship he had 
reposed implicit trust. It seemed that the 
Whig Party denied him the Presidential nom- 
ination invariably in years when any Whig 
could win and placed its banner in his hands 
at times when party victory was impossible. 
Gov. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, in his de- 
lightful Seven Decades of the Union describes 
4 scene in a Pennsylvania Avenue hotel when 
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the news of General Harrison’s nomination 
was conveyed to Mr. Clay, who passionately 
exclaimed: 

“Would to God there were two Henry Clays. 
One of them would make the other President 
of the United States.” 

Withal he was generous and magnanimous, 
as evidenced by his consent to the appoint- 
ment of his old friend, John J. Crittenden, to 
the Cabinet of Filmore, only a few months 
after he had felt outraged by Crittenden’s 
support of General Taylor in the Whig con- 
vention. Harmoniously blending into the 
last chapter of his life were the manifesta- 
tions of mutual regard between the Old Lion 
and his former opponents, Benton and Van 
Buren. Beautiful was the renewal after a 
lapse of more than 20 years of the cordiality 
that had characterized the early friendship 
of Mr. and Mrs. Blair and its genuine recipro- 
cation by him who had suffered most from 
the trenchant Blair pen. 

On that last night yonder at the National 
Hotel, before his masterfui spirit took flight 
from its tenement of mortality, Henry Clay's 
mind reverted to the scenes of his childhood 
and carried him back over the old trail 
through the. primeval forest back to old Vir- 
ginia. He was again for a moment the “mill 
boy of the slashes” and was heard to whisper 
childhood’s holy prayer, which he had learned 
at his sainted mother’s knee, ‘““Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

He loved Kentucky and Kentucky loved 
him with a love that amounted to adora- 
tion; he loved Ashland, his beautiful home 
in the environs of Lexington; he loved his 
silken-coated, fleet-footed thoroughbred 
horses; he loved the marvelously beautiful, 
gently undulating fields and paddocks of the 
fairest pastoral country beneath the stars— 
the blue-grass region of old Kentucky; he 
loved all of Kentucky; he loved its brave, 
proud, and chivalrous people; he loved “its 
flowers, its birds, its dews, its rainbows, its 
glad streams, its vales, its mountains, its 
green, wooing woods, its moonlit clouds, its 
sunsets, and its soft and dewey twilights.” 
His name is indissolubly associated with 
Kentucky’s history and tradition. Kentucky 
is proud of his life of service; Kentucky cher- 
ishes his renown. 


“His spirit wraps the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles o’er the fountain; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with his fame forever.” 


Today Henry Clay takes his place beside 
Webster, Calhoun, Benton, Cass, Blair’s son, 
and the immortal Jackson, whose figures in 
chiseled marble and molded bronze stand in 
this hall dedicated by act of Congress to the 
individual States as a shrine for the statues 
of the best loved among their illustrious dead. 
Such ceremonies as this are not for those 
whom we memorialize but rather are for us 
and those who are to come after us. Here in 
Statuary Hall we ought .to consecrate our 
lives to the service of our country. We ought 
to dedicate ourselves to the preservation of 
constitutional government in its dual form 
and the maintenance of the equipoise among 
its three departments. Our jealous and vigi- 
lant gardianship of those vital, fundamental 
principles, which Henry Clay consistently 
and stoutly defended, will constitute the 
surest shield and most impregnable bulwark 
of those cherished liberties which it is our 
sacred duty to transmit unimpaired to pos- 
terity. Let us so shape our lives that those 
who gave us our great heritage shall not 
have lived in vain. Let us so live that the im- 
mortal spirits of our deathless dead shall 
seem to live in us and “through us shape 
far in the future equal destinies.” 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
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Transcript of Meet-the-Press Program in 
Which Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota, Is Queried About His Commu- 
nist Control Bill by Marquis Childs, 
Phelps Adams, Mae Craig, and Law- 
rence Spivak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, to the end 
that our office can supply the numerous 
requests which we have received for 
transcripts of the Meet-the-Press pro- 
gram of June 11, at which time I was 
questioned in this press conference of the 
air about the provisions and purposes of 
the Mundt-Nixon bill, I am herewith in- 
cluding the official Mutual Broadcasting 
System transcript of this entire program, 
as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 


ANNOUNCER. The most revealing half hour 
in radio, Meet the Press, America’s press con- 
ference of the air, coming to you from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the news center of the world. 

We invite you to listen to an unrehearsed 
and spontaneous press conference as four of 
the country’s ace reporters fire questions at 
Representative Kart E. Munprt, of South 
Dakota, whose anti-Communist bill has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest throughout the 
country. Each week, Mutual presents Meet 
the Press in cooperation with the editors of 
the American Mercury, one of America’s most 
fearless, outspoken, and stimulating maga- 
zines. Our press conference will begin in 
just a moment. 

Will the Communists rule the world? 
Friends of the Soviet insist they will rule it 
by force of ideas. Enemies of the Soviet 
feel they will rule it through aggressive ac- 
tion. Both friends and foes point to the 
gains made by the Communists during the 
past 3 years. One thing is certain. Groups 
in every independent country are aroused 
and are battling to further or to stop the 
forward march of communism. Here in 
America, we have spent years on investiga- 
tion and talk, talk that started softly but 
rose at times to hysterical pitch, and having 
ignored the Communists completely, they are 
suddenly determined to take measures. Will 
those measures help or hurt democracy? All 
over the country, sober men are debating 
that issue. After months of study, Congress 
was presented with the Mundt-Nixon bill, 
which recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Will it smoke the Communists 
out? Expose them to the light of day and 
thus make them important or will it, as its 
oponents insist, drive the Communists un- 
derground and make them more dangerous 
than ever? Will it endanger the liberty of 
the very people fighting to preserve liberty? 
We hope tonight to get some of the answers 
to these all-important questions, for here 
in person is Congressman Kart Munpr, one 
of the authors of the bill, and here to wel- 
come Congressman KarRL Munpt and the 
members of the press is the well-known 


newsman and commentator, Albert L. 
Warner. 

Mr. WARNER. Welcome, everybody, to an- 
other weekly news conference. Seated 


around the press table are Mae Craig, of the 
Portland (Maine) Press-Herald; Phelps 
Adams, of the New York Sun; Marquis Childs, 
of United Features; and Lawrence Spivak, of 
the American Mercury magazine. Facing 
the press table is Representative Kari E. 
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Munopt, Republican, of South Dakota. He 
was born and brought up in South Dakota. 
He taught there in school and college. He 
operated farms and insurance business. 
With Representative RicHarp Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia, he has drafted the bill which won 
overwhelming approval in the House and 
now awaits action in the Senate committee. 
The bill defines the Communist movement 
as a foreign-dominated conspiracy aimed at 
setting up a totalitarian dictatorship in this 
country. The authors of the bill are con- 
vinced that the Comiaunist Party as it is 
presently organized fits this definition. 
Communist Party members and officers would 
have to register and Communist propaganda 
would have to be labeled as such. Commu- 
nists would be forbidden Government jobs 
and passports. Communist-front organiza- 
tions would be obliged to register. Now, in 
the echoes of both applause and denuncia- 
tion for this bill, I see Mr. Childs has the 
first question. 

Mr. CHILps. Congressman MuwnptT, I won- 
der if you could tell us as simply and briefly 
as possible what you think will be the re- 
sult of this bill. What are you really try- 
ing to do with it? 

Congressman Munopt. I think, Mr. Childs, 
that if this bill becomes law, as I hope and 
believe it will, that the result will be, first 
ot all, that those members of the Commu- 
nist Party who are actually members of the 
party will find themselves exposed because 
they have to register with the Department 
of Justice as such, and they have to list all 
their literature and label it as Communist 
literature. In addition to that, it will pro- 
vide safeguards for which Americans, many 
of them, have been seeking a long time. 
That is, it will safeguard us from having to 
include Communists in the Federal pay roll. 
It precludes definitely the employment of 
Communists on the Federal pay roll. It 
does one other thing to Communists per se. 
It denies them a Federal passport so that 
they cannot legally leave the country and 
legally return. So much for the Commu- 
nists. 

Now, as to the Communist front organiza- 
tions, it deals with them much less strin- 
gently but it does require them to label 
their literature as such and does compel 
them to keep accurate records and to file 
with the Department of Justice a record of 
their expenditures and a record of where 
they get their contributions. 

Mr. SpivaK. Well, Congressman Munot, if 
the Communists register under the act, they 
admit their guilt, don’t they? 

Congressman Munot. They admit that 
they're Communists to the extent as being 
a Communist is an admission of guilt, they 
do so admit guilt. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, isn’t that what your act 
tried to do at the beginning, to show that 
they are conspirators, that they are trying 
to overthrow our Government, and are 
guilty of something? 

Congressman Muwnpt. No, because the act 
places no penalty whatsoever on a man be- 
cause he is a Communist. He pays no fine. 
He is denied no rights. He is denied two 
privileges, which go only to good citizens, 
and those are the privileges of holding em- 
ployment in the Federal Government, and 
the privilege of securing a passport. More 
than that, he gets no penalty at all. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, don’t you, in the intro- 
duction to your act, define a Communist as 
someone who is guilty of conspiracy? 
igressman MuNDT. No; we have a sep- 
arate clause, a separate section, section 4, 
dealing with conspiracy. We do define the 
ist movement as a movement which 
perating to deliver this country even- 
tually by varying stages and degrees to the 
regime controlled in Russia, the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, do you think the Com- 
munists, the members of the Communist 
Party, are part of a conspiracy? 








Congressman MunoprT. Not all of them. I 
think some of them are innocent dupes. 
Some of them don’t appreciate and realize 
the full extent of what it means to be a 
Communist. I do think the top leaders of 
the Communist Party are engaging in a 
conspiracy. 

Mrs. CralIc. Many witnesses object even to 
being asked whether or not they are Com- 
munists. They say it invades the secrecy 
of the ballot. Now, will you talk about that 
a minute? 

Congressman MuUNDT. Yes; because that has 
been recently tried out in the courts in con- 
nection with the Hollywood cases. These 
people were asked, ‘“‘Have you ever been a 
member of the Communist Party or are you 
now a member of the Communist Party?” 
and they said they objected to answering it. 
The reason they objected to answering it was, 
of course, because we had their membership 
cards on file at the time we asked them the 
question. Had they said “No,” they would 
have been guilty of perjury. Had they said 
“Yes,” they probably would have lost their 
jobs in Hollywood, so they said, “We decline 
to answer.” We feel it’s a fair question. 
It’s a question every voter is asked in South 
Dakota in the primaries, possibly in Maine, 
too, Mrs. Craig. I don’t know, but in many 
States you are asked, “Are you a Democrat 
or a Republican?” and if you refuse to an- 
swer, you don’t have the opportunity to 
function as a party member. 

Mr. ApAMs. Congressman Munoprt, I find 
that many loyal Americans are not con- 
vinced that the Communist Party does seek 
to overthrow our Government by force or 
that it is controlled by a foreign power. 
What proof does your committee have on 
that point? 

Congressman MunpT. That’s a_ splendid 
question, Mr. Adams, and our committee has 
literally volumes of proof. I might read you 
the shortest testimony that we have to that 
effect and it’s among the most definite 
items. It comes from J. Edgar Hoover of 
the FBI, who, testifying before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities last 
year, said this: “The Communist Party of the 
United States is a fifth column if there ever 
was one, and it is far better organized than 
were the Nazis in occupied countries prior 
to their capitulation.” The truth comes 
not only from the FBI, not only from stu- 
dents of communism from the outside, we 
get it from men like Louis Budenz, the former 
editor of the Communist Daily Worker, who 
for many years was a Communist leader, 
who has testified under oath repeatedly that 
the function and the purpose of the Com- 
munist Party is to establish in this country, 
not only a totalitarian regime but a totali- 
tarian regime controlled and dominated from 
the Russians abroad. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, anybody, Congressman, 
who has that purpose is guilty under ycur 
laws, is he not, and subject to a fine of $10,000 
and 10 years’ imprisonment? 

Congressman Munot. That’s correct. Un- 
der section 4, Fowler’s conspiracy clause, we 
propose without even mentioning the Com- 
munist Party that anybody in America who is 
guilty of conspiring to establish within our 
boundaries a totalitarian regime controlled 
from abroad shall be subject to a 10-year 
penitentiary sentence or a $10,000 fine. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, not if your committee is 
convinced that the purpose of the Communist 
Party is to do this thing and if all those 
people were trying to do this thing, they’re 
subject to a jail penalty or heavy fine. 
Doesn’t your bill, as a matter of fact in any 
section outlaw the Communist Party as it is 
now set up? 

Songressman Munopt. Our bill outlaws cer- 
tain practices in America. Whether those 
practices are performed by the Communist 
Party or the German American Bund, or by 
the Black Dragon’s Society of Japan or by 
some other organization, if and when it can 
be proved in the court that Communists are 
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engaged in that particular practice, they be. 
come guilty of violation of the law. We fee] 
that some of the Communists can be stil] 
prosecuted and still convicted and other 
Communists cannot because some of them 
are entirely unaware of the ulterior objectives 
o: the Communists. 

Mr. ApaMs. Registration wouldn’t phase 
them under the bill. 

Congressman MunopT Registration woula 
not phase them but registration would pro- 
vide that each time a man registers the At- 
torney General sends them a notice that he 
knows that he has been registered as a 
Communist. 

Mr. CuiLps. [t seems to me that you have 
said in effect Mr. Munnpt that the Commu- 
nist Party would be outlawed and wouldn't 
we therefore get an underground party far 
more dangerous, or wouldn’t we get a party 
under another name as Canada did which 
also was far more dangerous than the known 
Communist Party? 

Congressman Munpt. We wouldn’t have 
the experience with Canada, Mr. Childs, be- 
cause our bill does not specify the Commu- 
nist Party by name. We specify 50 conspira- 
torial acts. Now if Communists are en- 
gaged in those conspiratorial acts then they 
do become guilty of violating the acts, and 
if they violate the acts and hide from the 
forces of Government, they become outlaws 
until they are apprehended, of course. 

Mr. CuILps. But every reference in the bill 
is to communism and Communist-front or- 
ganizations, you make no reference to facism 
whatsoever except in section 4. 

Congressman MuNpT. It defines the totali- 
tarian debt which deals just as directly with 
fascism as it does with communism, 

Mr. CHILDS. But you thought it wasn’t nec- 
essary to mention Fascist organizations at all. 

Congressman MunpT. We feel as J. Edgar 
Hoover does, that fascism is just another 
flank of the Communist movement. Com- 
munism, fascism, and nazism are in fact 
identical and the same in substance but each 
pays its loyalty to a different country abroad. 

Mrs. Craic. Congressman MUvuNDT, Henry 
Wallace said that this bill would probably 
hit his new party and other innocent groups. 
Do you think that’s true? 

Congressman Munpt. No, it is not true and 
after he made the statement we made doubly 
sure we put an amendment in the House 
which definitely excluded a legitimate politi- 
cal party even when there is doubtful legiti- 
macy as that of Henry Wallace. 

Mrs. Craic. Do you think that any bill is 
going to be passed along this line? 

Congressman MuNnT. Yes, sir; I certainly 
do; we spent practically all day yesterday 
with the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
parted and a meeting will again adjourn to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock and they're 
moving ahead with tremendous speed of 
thought, and painstaking analysis. 

Mr. CHILDS. You mean the Senate may ac- 
tually vote on this on the floor, this session? 

Congressman Munpt. That’s right; I think 
the Senate may actually vote on it this ses- 
sion; I think the Senate will certainly vote 
on that this session if they figured on ex- 
tension of the congressional activities which 
has been suggested taking place between the 
two political parties and they may even do 
it next week because the demand in the 
country is growing like a snowball for some 
kind of corrective action to curb Commu- 
nist activities in this country. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. MuNpT, on the war in- 
vestigation. Is there any question in your 
mind that the party is guilty of treason and 
conspiracy? 

Congressman MunptT. No question in my 
mind whatsoever, Mr. Spivak, but that the 
party, the hard core of the party, the hard 
members of the party, at least insofar as 
the governing echelon is concerned is guilty 
of—in wartime it was called treason and in 
peacetime we might refer to it as a great, 
dangerous form of conspiracy. 
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Mr. Spivak. On the books, how to handle 
that conspiracy. 
Congressman Munpt. We asked Attorney 
General Clark that question when he was 
before our committee. He said that the 
present acts are inadequate and he said 
why don’t you report the acts of these Com- 

nists to Time and he pointed out certain 
syholes, certain flaws and in fact the so- 
called Mundt-Nixon bill in large part meets 
very purposes of the various programs 
Mr. Clark outlined before our com- 





“Mr. Spivak. Isn’t it true though, that if 
two men get together and conspire to com- 
mit an unlawful act they are guilty of con- 
cy and there are Federal laws now that 
1andle them? 
‘ongressman MuwnotT. Not at the present 
time, except in time of war. As you say 
if you are basing your “now” on the 
ry that we are now technically at war, 
sibly by the same interpretation we 
ht apply. 
Mr. Spivak. I understand there are Federal 
that made it a crime for people to get 
cether and conspire to do anything that’s 
unlawful. 

Congressman Munopt. I repeat then, ac- 
cording to Attorney General Clark, now in 
wartime that’s correct, we have the Vorhees 
Act and other acts in wartime which meet 
the problem and when we pointed out to 
Attorney General Clark that each big body 
of opinion in this country felt that he was 
very derelict in his duties because he was not 
enforcing the act, he pointed out that in 
peacetime he could not enforce this, that he 
needed something like the Mundt-Nixon bill 
to tighten the spots and loopholes and give 
him strength to do a job. 

Mr, CHILps. Congressman MUNDT, you spoke 
about printed actions, forthcoming printed 
ctions. I notice that a number of Republi- 
can Senators have spoken of the need for 
rather drastic changes in the Mundt-Nixon 
bill. Now would you agree that the bill that 
passed the House needed more tight defini- 
tions and perhaps more drastic. 

Congressman Munopr. Certainly Mr. Childs, 
I,would be the last to say that the Mundt- 
Nixon bill in the form that it passed the 
House was the epitome of perfection. I think 
it can be improved, in fact, Mr. Nixon and I, 
as Isay worked with the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate all day yesterday and some 
tightening up processes were engaged in. No 
material changes are made, if we can tighten 
it up and I think possibly we can, we would be 
n favor of doing that. 

Mr. CuiLps. Senator Batu has said that it’s 

totalitarian. 

Congressman Munor. I think Senator BALL 
s wrong. What do you suppose—I mean, 
he’s a very disturbed man. I wonder what’s 
your feeling about the possibility of an At- 
torney General and a President who want to 
take this country down a totalitarian road, 
using the Mundt-Nixon bill with its broad 
power, It could not be done because it pro- 
vides for a judicial review, a review by the 
district court of appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court, so it would take more 

n an Attorney General and a President. 
It would take an Attorney General, a Presi- 
dent, a judiciary assistant, and the United 
States Supreme Court to do that job. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, Congressman, some of the 

urces entirely friendly to your bill take two 
exceptions to it particularly. They think 
that insofar that it deprives subversive Amer- 
icans of their citizenship, it goes too far on 
the ground that the jury would be reluctant 
to convict under such heavy penalties. 

Congressman Munot. I think there is a 
considerable basis of merit in that objection. 
We discussed it at great length in committee 
and now on the floor of the House, having 
in mind that possibly a jury might not do 
this. Well, as a consequence, we provided 









that alternative penalty of 10 years in the 
penitentiary or a $10,000 fine, or, if the 
crime is bad enough, we can revoke the citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. ADAMS. I see. The other provision I 
object to is that which abolishes the statute 
of limitations insofar as it passes under this 
bill are concerned. 

Congressman MunNpDT. That’s a unique pro- 
cedure, and I can well understand why 
people who are not familiar with the Com- 
munist movement might object to that. We 
put that in only because of the tremendous 
capacity of Communists to operate in secrecy. 
We have found, for example, frequently in 
this country Communists—transmittal bills, 
carriers of Communist idealism from Mos- 
cow who have been here illegally without a 
passport for as much as a dozen years before 
they were apprehended, and, s0, as a con- 
sequence, we don’t want to leave too many 
doors open for them to continue their 
nefarious practice. 

Mr. ADAMs. Well, suppose, Congressman, 
that 10 years ago I was a young blood who 
wanted to be a Communist and thought I 
was, and then outgrew it and now I'm not 
any more, but under your bill couldn’t you 
go back and prosecute me because 10 years 
ago I was a Communist? 

Congressman MunpT. No, indeed, Mr. 
Adams. Let’s examine exactly what would 
happen to you because 10 years ago—and 
that’s quite understandable—because most 
youngsters in college are pretty much pro- 
gressive and misunderstand what liberalism 
means, and are inclined to go off on a radical 
line. Well, let’s assume you were a Com- 
munist 10 years ago and had outgrown it, 
but, suddenly your name appears on this 
registration list. Now what happens to you? 
You get a note from the Attorney General 
saying, Mr. Adams, you have been listed as a 
Communist in the United States, and if you 
don’t want to be so listed, you have the right 
to appeal to him, to have a hearing before 
him, to take it up in a judicial system 
through the courts and even through the 
Supreme Court, to find out if you had re- 
formed and were now a very highly respected 
reporter for a splendid newspaper like the 
New York Sun. 

Mrs. Cralc. Congressman, what kind of 
changes does the Senate propose? On what 
points do they find your bill objectionable? 

Congressman MvuNpT. They raised this 
question, largely raised by Senator FErcu- 
son—whether or not instead of having the 
Attorney General make the finding in fhe 
first interest, it might better be done by 
what they call a Subversive Commission 
comprised of a representative selected from 
the Department of State, one from the De- 
partment of Commerce, and one from the 
Department of Labor, In other words, a body 
of three men, instead of one man making the 
initial finding. As far as Mr. Nixon and I 
are concerned, we are quite indifferent as to 
whether it’s the Subversive Commission or 
the Attorney General because in the final 
analysis no finding is made until a public 
hearing is held and somebody has made a 
decision. The other place in which they 
find some criticism with the bill is the one 
mentioned by Mr. Childs. Perhaps we could 
tighten up the standards, the definition by 
which this determination is to be made 
whether an organization is a Communist- 
front organization or whether an individual 
is actually engaging in a Communist prac- 
tice and we have made some improvement, I 
believe, in those definitions and I think that 
as a consequence of the very careful screen- 
ing that has been given this bill over the— 
by the general public by the last 3 weeks, 
by the Judiciary Committee, by the Library 
of Congress, that when these new definitions 
are written up, as we think they will be by 
tomorrow afternoon or tomorrow evening, 
that they will be an improvement perhaps 
over those that we had in the House. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. MunptT, may 1 ask won't 
public opinion in time deal with the Com- 
munist Party? Isn’t that sufficient to handle 
whatever dangers there are in the Commu- 
nist Party? 

Congressman MuNpT. Mr. Warner, I live up 
in a rattlesnake country, that is, we have a 
few rattlesnakes out in the heart of South 
Dakota. We're trying to eliminate them, 
Public opinion is against them. If public 
opinion can’t eliminate them, you give pub- 
lic opinion a weapon with which to deal, so 
Wwe appointed a State rattlesnake extermi- 
nator and since then we have eradicated a 
great many of the snakes. 

So, that’s the way it is with the Com- 
munists. You've got to have some tools, 
some weapons, some device—public opinion 
itself. Without any device, you can’t 
Sibly do the job. ’ 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Munot, the impression you 
gave in answering one of my questions a mo- 
ment ago was that the Attorney General ap- 
proved of the bill. Is that so? 

Congressman Munpt. I do not think that’s 
correct. I don’t want to quote him as say- 
ing so. The Attorney General appeared be- 
fore our committee and we questioned him 
as to why he was not doing what Mr. War- 
ren says could now be done. Why can’t you 
enforce the present law? Why can’t 
opinion and existing legislation get the job 
done? He pointed out loopholes, why he 
couldn’t do it, and our bill plugged up those 
loopholes 

Mr. Spivak. Well, does he think, though, 
that your bill plugs those loopholes up: be- 
cause I understand the President is against 
the bill? 

Congressman Munpt. I think the President 
is against the bill for other reasons and the 
fact that we have plugged up the loopholes, 

Mr. Spivak. For what reason do you think 
he’s against the bill? , 

Congressman MuNpT. Political reasons, if 
you want to know in short words. 

Mr. Spivak. I don’t quite know what that 
means, Mr. MunptT. Would you explain what 
you mean by political reasons? _ 

Congressman Munot. Yes, if you insist, I 
will be happy to turn this into a political 
rally because I think the President is 100 per- 


pos- 


public 








cent wrong. The political reasons I mean 
are the CIO; the iarge block of population 
votes which he hopes to scramble { this 
election are against the bill Since they're 
against the bill, Truman is against the bill 


because Truman wants those vote 
Mr. ADAMS. Congressman, has the FBI ac 


cepted this measure or do you know whether 
it is acceptable to them? 

Congressman Munptr. The FBI, as you 
know, Mr. Adams, operates in a _ rather 
anonymous position in this country. It is 
the creature of the Attorney ¢ t 
publicly and on the records the FBI prefers 
not to be quoted in connection with the bill. 

Mrs. CrAIG. Now, Congressmat let be 
political. Do you think, as a good Republi- 
can, that this is the worst Congress since 


Thaddeus Stevens? 
Congressman Munoprt. I do} 
Mrs. Cratc. And why? 


Congressman Muwnpt. I think it is one of 
the best Congresses that we |} e had in 
this country for a good, long while the 
basis of its record. 

Mr. ADAMs. Well, tell us something. What 
is the record that makes it the best 

Congressman MunoptT. Now, you're going to 
ask me something I can’t answer in « nec- 
tion with your theory of keeping in a short 
reply. 


Mrs. Craic. Can’t you thin} 
Congressman Munoprt. Yes 
are many things that would kill 
the program. Let me mention some of them, 








This Congress was elected on the first in- 
stance on the major issue in connection with 
the question ‘As Americans, have \ had 
enough?” Enough of what? Enough of 
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blundering and waste is one thing. This 
Congress has effected some economy. Not as 
much as we would like to but the world situ- 
ation is worse than we had expected it to be, 
and, of course, even the President, when he 
isn’t out on a political campaign, it’s public 
expense and a 15-car special train, commends 
this Congress for having done a swell job in 
bipartisan support for foreign power. The 
next thing, had enough of what? Had 
enough of communism in government, and 
sO we pass this bill 319 to 58 with virtually 
every Republican in the House voting for it 
to stop the Communists from holding a job 
in the Federal Government and the Presi- 
dent says he’s against that but, certainly, I 
think the public is going to deal with Con- 
gress on that one. We've said had enough, 
had enough taxes. We'll reduce the taxes 
because it can reduce the expenditures of 
Government, so we passed the tax bill which 
the President vetoed, which we passed over 
his veto and, as a consequence, I think that 
is a highly acceptable measure to the average 
member of the American public. I can goon 
as much * * * But I'll be glad to answer 
another question. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. MuNDT, we'll let you ex- 
tend in the record. 

Congressman MuNnpT. That’s quite all right. 
Thanks for the opportunity. 

Mr. CuiLps. Well, on this political matter, I 
thought from the heat with which you spoke, 
Mr. Muwnort, about the present stand on the 
Munat-Nixon bill that you thought he had 
a good chance for reelection. Do you think 
that’s true? 

Congressman MUNDT. You mean the Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. CuHILDs. Yes. 

Mr. Munot. I hope the Mundt-Nixon bill 
has a better chance of passage than he has 
of being reelected President or we might as 
well quit working on it before morning. 

Mr. CuILDs. Well, there is one more serious 
question on this Mundt-Nixon bill. How 
many individual Americans will be affected 
by your bill? Half-million, ten million, how 
many? 

Congressman MunpT. Well, Mr. Childs, if 
you're referring now to the number of card- 
carrying Communists 

Mr. CuiLps. No, I am not. The Commu- 
nist front organizations to everyone defined 
as a Communist or Communist front. 

Congressman Munpt. Of course, you see, 
the effect upon the members of the Commu- 
nist-front organization is virtually nil be- 





cause his name does not appear in the 
Federal registration. I don’t think he is 
directly affected. We feel that there are 


about 2,500,000 Communists and Com- 
munist fellow travelers in front organiza- 
tion membership in the country but of 
those only the card-carrying Communists 
would be individually affected, as I see it, 
because the fellow traveler just doesn't have 
his name appear any place in print. 

Mrs. Cralc. Well, let’s be political again. 
Some of your Republican colleagues have said 
that he is the worst President. Do you 
think so? 

Congressman Muwnot. No, I don’t think 
that’s true either, but it would be harder 
for me to find the reason to prove that state- 
ment than it would be." 

Mr. €prvak. Mr. Munot, under your bill, 
to come back to the bill itself, under your 
bill, anyone who helped the Communists In- 
ternational would be guilty of something 
wrong, wouldn't he? 

Congressman MunotT. Well, now, I think 
thet if you interpret help as a man who 
meets with them, who finances them, who 
conspires with them, or who carries out their 
activities, that would be true. Or, if you 


interpreted help simply as a man who paid 
his dues to the party, I wouldn't think that 
Was wrong. 
Mr. SprvaK. Or who commits acts. 
Congressman Muwnor. That's correct. 


Mr. Spivak. Senator Tarr today—and Sen- 
ator Tart, I understand, is one of the lead- 
ers in the Republican Party—said about Mr. 
Truman today that Mr. Truman’s attack on 
Congress, and I quote, “gives aid and com- 
fort to all those who want to destroy repre- 
sentatives of government as do the Com- 
munists, Fascists, and every believer in a 
totalitarian state.” Now, if the bill were en- 
forced, would anybody attempt to bring Mr. 
Truman up? 

Congressman Munot. No, of course not. 
He doesn’t give overt help and even Mr. Wal- 
lace doesn’t give help and even Mr. Wallace, 
I suppose, would not be brought up, although 
he follows the party lines pretty closely. I 
don’t think he gives overt help to the Com- 
munists at all in the sense designated and 
spelled out in section 4 where specifically we 
point out what kind of conspiracy we mean, 
actively aid in the establishment of the 
totalitarian regime here which is dominated 
by the Communists and abroad. 

Mr. Warner. A swift question, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Congressman, the President 
in his speech in Chicago the other night 
made one of his complaints against this bill 
which has hurt most frequently when he 
said, “You cannot stop the spread of an idea 
by passing a law against it.” What is your 
answer to that? 

Congressman Munpt. I agree with him on 
that and we're not trying to stop the spread 
of an idea. We're trying to stop the spread of 
an aggressive system, a technique, a device, a 
totalitarian regime, a dictatorship, not the 
idea of Marxism at all, but the implementa- 
tion of it, the way the Communists have, the 
cruel, ruthless, godless, aggressive dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. ApamMs. You're trying to stop an or- 
ganization and not an idea. 

Congressman Munpt. That's correct exactly, 
Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Warner. I am sorry I must interrupt. 
Mr. Munot, our time is up. 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received from one of my constituents, 
Timothy G. Dyas, of 265 Henry Street, 
a copy of a profoundly moving letter 
which he had written to the President. 
It had been my hope to read this letter 
on the floor while we were debating the 
Conscription Act; but the limitations of 
time in the closing hours of the session 
made that impossible, and so I am in- 
serting this letter, together with another 
impressive document from the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist 
Church. 

Iam not presenting these communica- 
tions because I agree with every word; 
but because I believe that they give voice 
to a genuine fear of a genuine danger 
that this country will slip imperceptibly 
into a military dictatorship, or at least a 
military dominance, which will spell the 
doom of democratic freedoms as we have 
known and revered them, 
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I offer first the letter from Mr. Dyas: 


NEw YORK, N. Y., March 25, 1948. 
President TRUMAN, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FRESIDENT: It is with deep regret 
that I find myself forced to return this medal 
My conscience would not rest if I kept this 
medal from a government as obviously com- 
mitted to war and world domination as ours 
is. The onus doesn’t rest completely on your 
shoulders alone, for both of the major parties 
must share the guilt, and in the parties the 
small groups who run our country. 

I volunteered for service in the Army 1 year 
before we entered the last war and served 
for 4 years and 8 months, 21 of which were 
spent in a German prison camp. I've never 
been a member of the Communist Party and 
feel cur system is immeasurably superior, 
economically and politically. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our Government when I feel I 
must include the two above statements to 
avoid being branded, as many honest Ameri- 
cans have been for daring to disagree with 
your policy. 

The action of the Government in the UN 
on the partition of Palestine has made me 
ashamed for my country. Here, again, I feel 
I must make a statement to show my mind 
has been made up on an objective basis—I’m 
not Jewish. I can’t help but feel that the 
entire policy was dictated to our Government 
by the oil interests. Mr. President, has oil 
become more important than human blood? 
This is a question that will have to be an- 
swered before any blood flows. 

If our services are so much under strength, 
why has the Army been turning down volun- 
teers? I feel this wave of hysteria has been 
whipped up in order to stampede a draft bill 
through and give the military mind, as ex- 
emplified by Admiral Leahy and Secretary of 
“Ageression” Forrestal more power in dic- 
tating to our people. Mr. President, will they 
and the plutocracy they represent serve in 
the trenches of another war? Will other 
General Meyers and others as equally guilty 
but never caught remain behind while we 
little guys do their dirty work? That was a 
very clever idea, exempting veterans in order 
to stave off their objections, but will they be 
exempted when a war is on? Why were our 
armed services allowed to deteriorate at the 
rate they have if our military intelligence 
knew of a threat to our security? I'll try to 
answer this by pointing out that to build 
toem up to the point where they would be 
effective will require the outlay of tremen- 
dous sums of money. This will pour more 
money into the coffers of a few, as was already 
evidenced by the fact that the stock market 
climbed right after your speech. 

I further believe that you can't beat a 
philosophy by guns as the last war cer- 
tainly proved. Perhaps we didn't feed Europe 
so the Communists would rush in and the 
whole affair would be brought to the point 
where neither of us could make a graceful 
concession? 

If you want to look in ycur history books, 
Mr. President, you'll find a remarkable 
similarity between the recent actions of our 
Government and that of Austria under Met- 
ternich. 

I still feel that the vast majority of Amer- 
icans are decent, peace-loving people who are 
being led down the rocky path to war by 
way of our yellow press, and a combination 
of ineptitude and covetousness among the 
plutocracy. Why don’t you mect with Stalin, 
as he suggested, and talk the situation over? 
You are the President of the United States 
of America, so will you please act as one 
should, ignore the advice of the militarists 
in the State Department and other branches, 
and act as I’m sure your innate sense of 
decency must impel you to. You'll be the 
goat for the actions of these people, so 
please, in the name of God, act now while 











there is still a chance. Perhaps your letters 
are not shown to you many times? 

I want this Purple Heart held in trust for 
ne until such a time as peace is assured the 
world and not through another war. I re- 
member your speech, in which you said you 
were not buying. No, Mr. President, some- 
ne is not buying, but instead is selling; 
‘ling American decency. 

Yours for a decent world, 
TimotHy G. Dyas. 
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I next present the Methodist report, 
including the transmittal letter from the 
Reverend Arthur B. Dewberry. Note 
that, in different language and in a dif- 
ferent context of experience, this church 
group courageously expresses the same 
dignified but penetrating protest against 
our drift into totalitarianism: 

New YorK East ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y., June 21, 1948. 
The Honorable ArTHUR G. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. KLEIN: Please find enclosed 
a copy of the report of the Social Service 
Committee of the New York East Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church. The 
conference was held in the Hanson Place- 
Central Methodist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 19-23, inclusive. The delegates to this 
conference represent approximately 500, of 
which half are laymen. The report was 
adopted unanimously, and I was instructed 
to send a copy to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the States of New York and 
Connecticut, which I hereby do. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR B. DEWBERRY. 


THE REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEw YorK EAST CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, HELD IN THE HANSON 
PLACE-CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, IN 
BROOKLYN, N, Y., May 19-23, 1948 

PART I. STUDY UNIT 


The committee is printing a study unit 
r use by local church boards of education, 
youth fellowships, women’s societies, and 
other groups, dealing with the home as a 


¢ 


ial concern. This unit seeks to bring to 
the local church level, through a series of 
workshops, an awareness of the social forces 
at work to injure the Christian home, and 
the countermeasures that can be taken by 
the local church to help protect the home 

the basic unit both of society and of 


Christian nurture. The outline of the study 
unit is as follows: 
The home as a social Concern. 
Introduction—Crisis in the home. 


Social problems affecting the home: 

Temperance and the home; home-relief 
and social-work agencies; social psychiatry 
and the war’s aftermath; public health and 
the home; adult social education. 
Economic problems affecting the home: 
Housing; condition of employment; pov- 
erty as it affects the home; standards of living 

1 the church, 

Moral problems affecting the home: 

Youth and sex morals; influence of press, 
radio, and movies; delinquency and the 
home; divorce and broken homes; prepara- 

n for marriage. 

Conclusions and bibliography. 

PART II, FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT 


Efforts at control of social ideas through 
imidation are not new in American his- 
ry. After every war we have had a period 
social readjustment that brought into 
sharp conflict the liberal and antiliberal 
deas within the Nation. We are now in such 
stwar period of adjustment and conflict. 
ile the struggle has centered largely in 
ial, political, labor, and educational areas, 
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there has been a growing tendency to impair 
the effectiveness of the liberal traditions of 
the Protestant pulpit. 

Efforts have come from without and within 
the church. From without the church, the 
antiliberal press serves as the main instru- 
ment of intimidation. One has only to com- 
pare the official proceedings of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action Conference at 
Kansas City with the newspaper reports of 
the conference under the name of a feature 
writer of the World-Telegram, to see how 
completely unfair such attacks have been. 
One has only to read the speech of our bishop, 
made at Morristown, N. J., on Washington's 
Birthday and compare it with the editorials 
and newspaper reports that were printed 
concerning it to see how far irresponsible 
groups are willing to go to try to injure the 
liberal leadership afforded by protestantism. 
One need only read the report of the com- 
mittee of clergymen who investigated reli- 
gious freedom in Yugoslavia, and compare it 
with the vicious attacks upon these clergy- 
men in the press, to know to what extent 
the antiliberal press will go to keep the 
American people from geting factual infor- 
mation on a subject of religious and inter- 
national importance. To go further, one need 
only to read the seasoned and objective find- 
ings of the committee that visited the Soviet 
Union under the leadership of the distin- 
guished pastor of Christ Church, New York, 
and compare it with the steady stream of dis- 
tortion that is filling large sections of the 
press, to know the purpose of such anti- 
liberal attacks. 

From within the church, well-meaning but 
poorly informed persons act upon misinfor- 
mation as generally given through the press, 
to further impair the free exercise of the 
rights of unrestricted pulpit utterance. Most 
displeasing, is the appeal to unreasoned emo- 
tion through the use of name calling. Such 
an approach has been condemned by the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights as 
follows: “A state of near-hysteria now threat- 
ens to inhibit the freedom of genuine demo- 
crats. * * * If we fall back upon hys- 
teria and repression as our weapon against 
totalitarians, we will defeat ourselves. Com- 
munists want nothing more than to be 
lumped with freedom-loving non-Commu- 
nists. This simply makes it easier for them 
to conceal their true nature and to allege that 
the term “Communist” is “meaningless.” 
Irresponsible opportunists who make it a 
practice to attacks every person or group 
with whom they disagree as Communists 
have thereby actually aided their supposed 
enemies. “We would caution those within 
our fellowship of the dangers of becoming 
mouthpieces for such irresponsible oppor- 
tunists.” 

In a day when the streams of truth are 
muddied by the fears and confusions of 
war's aftermath, it is imperative that we keep 
open the channels for truth that the free- 
dom of pulpit expression affords. When we 
cannot get the truth through the daily press, 
the radio, or the popular journals, is the time 
when it is of critical importance for us to 
fight for the rights of a free and fearless pul- 
pit. We strongly reaffirm our belief in the 
freedom of the pulpit as protestantism’s en- 
during contribution to democracy and hu- 
man freedom. We urge our people to look 
to the journals of the Protestant churches, 
the utterances of our ecclesiastical leaders, 
and the voice of our traditionally free and 
unintimidated pulpit for guidance during 
these days. We would caution our people 
about the dangers of accepting on face value 
any reports, comments, or headlines deal- 
ing with controversial or religious matters 
as found in the secular press. We are in 
the midst of a struggle of ideas. A large seg- 
ment of our press is in the hands of irre- 
sponsible opportunists who are making it 
their deliberate policy to misrepresent, dis- 
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tort, and openly falsify the actions and atti- 
tudes of protestanism. 

So, we would stand firm on a sacred right 
and a noble tradition, reserving the right of 
the free pulpit to speak the truth as God 
gives us to see it, without regard to the pres- 
sures inspired by authoritarian forces, 
whether they be social, political, or ecclesias- 
tical. We will fight to withstand any intim- 
idation that would through fear of misrep- 
resentation and false witness seek to keep our 
clergy from speaking with courage and Chris- 
tian insight on any subject that affects the 
welfare of the human personalities entrusted 
to them for guidance. 

We ask our charge lay leaders to read this 
statement to the official board and also to the 
congregation of the church, to support the 
spirit and ideal of this utterance 


PART III. RESOLUTIONS 


1. We recommend that the two speeches of 
Bishop Oxnam, now available in printed 
form, be given as wide and general circula- 
tion as possible throughout our churches; 
and we request the secretary of the annual 
conference to send copies of this report with 
a letter to those Representatives of Congress 
who shall be indicated by the chairman of 
the social service committee. 

2. In a day when a critical housing short- 
age is causing real damage to Christian 
standards of home life, we deplore the will- 
ingness to spend 20 times as much for 
military use as we are willing to appropriate 
for the crying housing needs of our people. 
We recommend the passage of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill with its provi- 
sions for a 10-year program of aid to private 
and public housing on a large scale 

3. We recommend that pastors consider 
the presenting of brief courses of instruc- 
tion to our youth dealing with the matters 
involved in marriage and the Christian home, 
with emphasis on such items as mixed mar- 
riages, broken homes, and ethical standards 
of behavior during courtship. 

4. As this is a year of Presidential election, 
we would urge a wide distribution of the 
pamphlet prepared by the division of the 
local church of the board of education of 
the Methodist Church entitled “The Chris- 
tian Churchman and Politics.” 

5. We would urge a careful study of the 
report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights entitled “To Secure These Rights.” 
We would go on record as supporting the 
legislation presented to implement this re- 
port. 

6. We would commend the New York East 
Conference Chapter of the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Action for the active pro- 
gram that it is carrying on within the con- 
ference. We would urge conference-wide 
support for this program of education and 
information. 

Epcar N. JACKSON, 
Ch nan. 
NEW YORK POST EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Perhaps the best summation of the 
situation is offered by the following edi- 
torial from the New York Post and Bronx 
Home News of June 6, 1948: 


POWER AND ILLUSION 


It is a curious thing that we have be- 
come simultaneously the most powerful and 
the most frightened Nation on earth. 

It is even more curious and more disturb- 
ing that in our hysteria we are cowering con- 
stantly at shadows, while ignoring the sub- 
stance of the real dangers which menace not 
only the liberties we have won, but threat- 
en to extinguish the hope of expandin 
them, and with them human security 
happiness. 





In the process we are creating the very 
monsters we fear most. 

The real and serious enemies of freedom 
and justice are near at 


democracy, liberty, 
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hand * © © all aboutus: ° ° *.and 
not‘inhabitants cf some distant land to be 
reached only by superforts or superships. 

The widespread appeal of Red-baiting arises 
from a despera*e fear that somehow our lib- 
erties and freedoms are being undermined, 
and that something alien to the great dream 
enunciated by Thomas Paine is secretly cap- 
turing converts to Communist dogma from 
among our friends and neighbors. 

But under cover of that illusion, in the 
name of combatting this shadowy threat, 
reaction bred of fascism and lust for power 
is working swiftly and too often success- 
fully to lead us into economic and political 
slavery. 

This is the purpose, not Of all of the sup- 
porters, but of the framers of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill, for example. Those who yearn to 
stifle all protests and all criticism, who seek 
to throttle free speech and free assembly, 
hope, by constantly labelling it an anti-Com- 
munist bill, to maKe its antidemocratic pro- 
visions so palatable to us that we will sur- 
render our principles in the belief that we 
are scourging evil instead of creating it. 

Billions of tax dollars, which we would all 
cheerfully contribute to extend human secur- 
ity and the privileges of freedom, are being 
poured into armaments for war, while the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill gathers 
dust. 

Hundreds of thousands of our citizens cry 
for homes—and we give them guns in the 
name of security, and speak of something out 
there somewnere, Red-hued and menacing, as 
the greatest threat to Gemocracy—but the 
homeless still lack shelter. 

If they are to protest, the Mundt-Nixon 
bill will provide cne man with power to con- 
vict them of treason; and yet its supporters 
claim it as a weapon to preserve freedom. 

The fable is that the only menace to our 
liberties is from the Soviet Union, and that 
it is the kind of threat which can be met 
only by bombs, bullets, and fighting men. 

Yet in the very effort to provide the tre- 
mendous military power we are assured is 
necessary we persist in discriminating be- 
tween Negro and white citizens, egregating 
their service units and limiting the Negro’s 
service opportunities in everything except the 
hazard of losing his life. 

Our hearts cry out over the terrible tragedy 
of human beings uprooted from their lands 
and homes—the homeless of the concentra- 
tion camps formally called displaced per- 
sons—but the enemies of freedom and 
equality among us insist on so limiting our 
special immigration bill that Roman Cath- 
olics and Jews could scarcely be included in 
the quotas, while good Protestant Aryan 
Germans, many of them deeply imbued with 
nazism, would get preference. 

This is a real, and present, menace to the 
spread of democracy. 

But this plot was bred by little knots of 
Ku-Klux and Nazi-minded sympathizers with 
facism and the Hitlerian doctrine of racial 
and religious intolerance, and spawned on 
the floor of Congress. The color is not red, 
but black. 

The truth is that democracy’s progress here 
in its birthplace is being stopped dead-center, 
and a series of tremendous drives are under 
way to reverse its course—to give us less and 
less of it, under the guise of atter-pting to 
defend it 

Our Defense Secretary demands a Military 
Establishment big enough, expensive enough, 
to chailenge Russia in war and to “defend 
democracy” from Red attack. 

But who and what will defend us against 
the military mind; who will protect us against 
losing cur democracy at home while we pre- 
tend to fight for it abroad? 

Not the authors of these vicious bills. 

Not th> men committed to complete domi- 
nation over civilian life by the military 
machine. 
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Not the public officials who rush aid to 
Turkey, Greece, and China, but deny it to 
Israel. 

This is an election year. It is the year 
to challenge every Congressman and every 
Senator and every public official on the 
record. 

We can save democracy only by voting for 
men who believe in it and practice it. And 
we must build it at home as well as support 
it abroad. 





Taber’s Accomplishments 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPREZENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding accomplishments, and 
probably the most far-reaching accom- 
plishment of the Eightieth Congress, has 
been the stabilization of the Federal 
Budget. When the Eightieth Congress 
convened the Honorable JoHN Taser, of 

ew Yorlx, who became chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations after hav- 
ing had longer prior service on the com- 
mittee than any former chairman of the 
committee, announced that his ultimate 
desire was to put the Government on a 
sound business basis. 

That he has achieved a high degree 
of success is borne out in the comparison 
of the deficiency appropriations which 
it was necessary to make to meet the op- 
erating requirements of the Government 
Curing the first session of the E:ghtieth 
Congress and those reauired in the sec- 
ond session. During the first session it 
was necessary to make appropriations 
totaling more than $3,509,000,000 to pro- 
vide additional amounts required dur- 
ince the fiscal year 1947, for which the 
original budget had been passed by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. The second 
session of the Eightieth Congress was re- 
quired to appropriate $1,700,009,000 for 
the fiscal year 1948, and of this amount 
$1,200,000,000 wes for tax refunds leav- 
ing only $500,000,000 as the actual re- 
quirement for cpsrating deficits. 

This record was possible only because 
the agencies of the Government knew 
JOHN Taser, functioning not only as 
chairman of the whole Committee on 
Appropriations, but also, as chairman of 
iis Subcommittee on Deficiencies, well 
enough to know that when he said he 
expected to enforce the Antideficiency 
Act, he meant just exactly that. The 
executive agencies had grown into the 
habit of taking their original budgets and 
making such expenditures as they saw 
fit, and then running back to Congress 
and getting supplemental amounts as 
and when needed. The Congress had re- 
linquished to the Executive its constitu- 
tionally mandated control of the public 
purse, and JoHN TABER, who as minority 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with others, had fought the change 
in policy at every turn in the road, tcok 
his assignment as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as a direct 





mandate to restore constitutional goy- 
ernment with respect to finances. He 
12s had the fortitude to forge ahead 
when others, but for him, might have 
faltered. He has faced every kind of per- 
suasion and pressure but has never been 
taken cff his feet. He has been depicted 
to the American people as a hard-hitting 
legislator, and that certainly is true, but 
just as important is the fact that he 
can take a never-ending stream of 
punishment without losing heart to 
battle for the cause he knows to be 
right. 

When the record of achievement of the 
Eightieth Congress is written, the record 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
uncer the able and tenacious leadership 
of Jonn Taser will be outstanding, and 
I am proud to have been a part of it. 





Long-Range Agricultural Program (H. R. 
6248) and Federal Charter for Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (S. 1322) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp that is to come out after the 
adjournment an analysis of the long- 
range farm bill and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation charter bill as they 
were reported by the conference commit- 
tees. 


There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I wish to make the following analysis of 
certain provisions of S. 1322, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the intenticn and meaning 
of certain provisions cf the conference re- 
port on S. 1322. 

The affairs of the Corporation within the 
meaning of s€ction 10, which requires the 
executive staff to devote its full time to the 
affairs of the Corporation, would include 
functions performed for any agency of the 
Federal Government (including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) utilizing the personnel 
and facilities of the Corporation as author- 
ized by section 11. Thus, the executive staff 
could devote itself to such programs as sec- 
tion 32 and school-lunch programs .if the 
personnel and facilities of the Corporation 
were utilized by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in carrying out such programs. Likewise, 
the affairs of the Corporation include par- 
ticipating in activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in which the Corporation has a 
direct interest, such as production goals, 
marketing quotas, marketing agreements and 
orders, acreage allotments, foreign and do- 
mestic allocation programs, etc. 

Section 10, providing for an executive staff 
which would devote its full time to the af- 
fairs of the Corporation, was not intended 
to require any extensive change in the rela- 
tionship between Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


The determination of the Board of Di-, 


rectors cf Commedity Credit Corporation 
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chall be final as to which officials of the Cor- 
»oration constitute the executive staff. 
The term “officer or employee” within the 
meaning of the authorization in section 10 
o pay premiums on bonds includes any offl- 
cer or employee of the Department of Agri- 
uiture utilized by the Corporation. 
The powers conferred by section 4 (m) in- 
ude the power to, in any manner, acquire, 
.old, and dispose of personal property or any 
nterest therein, as the Corporation deems 
necessary in the conduct of its business. 
ough under section 9 two members of 
board must be persons who are not 
iovees of the Corporation or any de- 
nartrment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
rent, if also directors,” this does not mean 
that such board members may not devote 
their full time to their duties as board mem- 
ers and receive compensation for such full 
time participation at the rate of $10,000 per 
nnum, or may not be former employees of 
he Department of Agriculture. It is antici- 
ted. however, that in the case of a former 
nployee a reasonable time would elapse be- 
ween the time of his resignation from the 
nartment and his appointment as a board 
Another change made by the conference 
mmittee was to make the proposed 4-year 
tute of limitations applicable not only to 
against the Corporation but also to 
s by the Corporation. The committee 
t that the statute of limitations should be 
pplicable to claims by the Corporation as 
ell as to claims against the Corporation. 
provided by section 16, the proposed 4- 
r statute of limitations will not limit or 
xtend any period of limitation otherwise 
pplicable to claims against the Delaware 
Corporation, With respect to claims by the 
Corporation, the 4-year period of limitations 
will not begin to run on claims of the Dela- 
ware Corporation transferred to the Federal 
Corporation until June 30, 1948, the effective 
date of the new charter. 
Section 9, which provides that the com- 
ensation paid any director shall not exceed 
in the aggregate $10,090 per annum and that 
nployees of the Corporation or any de- 
tment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
nent, if also directors, shall not receive addi- 
tional compensation for their services on the 
rd does not prevent a director who holds 
nother position in the Federal Government 
m receiving a salary for such position in 
s of $10,000. In such a case the director 
‘ld serve on the board without compen- 
tion 
Section 9, in providing that a majority 
three members) of the board of directors 
all constitute a quorum of the board, will, 
ere are three members in office, permit 
board to function, and vacancies in the 
ard, whether arising by failure of the Pres- 
ident to nominate or the Senate to confirm 
the original or subsequent members, will not 
mpair the powers of the board to execute 
the functions of the Corporation so long as 
here are three members in office. 
I also wish to make the following analysis 
f certain provisions of H. R. 6248, the Agri- 
ultural Act of 1948, for the purpose of 
clarifying the intention and meaning of cer- 
tain provisions of the conference report on 
H. R. 6248. It was the intention of the 
House and Senate conferees that the au- 
thority contained in section 1 of title I of 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 to require com- 
plance with marketing regulations as a con- 
ition of eligibility of producers for price 
support would permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conaition price support for pota- 
toes and other nonbasic commodities upon 
marketing orders issued pursuant to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, being in 
effect with respect to such commodity in such 
production areas as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, This was also intended to he permitted 








by the provisions of section 302 (a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as 
amended by section 202 of title II of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 authorizing eligi- 
bility for price support to be conditioned 
upon compliance with marketing practices 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 





My Voting Record on Farm Legislation in 
the Eighticth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


y OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
prepared for the benefit of the farmers 
of the Fourth Congressional District, 
composed of the counties of Cabell, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Mason, Pleasants, Fuitnam, 
Roane, Tyler, Wayne, Wirt, and Wood, 
showing how I voted on all legislation 
passed by the House of Representatives 
relating in any way to agriculture. 

This record speaks for itself and shows 
that bills designed to aid the farmer have 
consistently received my support. 

It is not supposed that everyone will 
agree with my position. Honest and 
well-informed persons differ in opinicn. 
All votes have been made after careful 
consideration of the problem and a thor- 
ough study of the evidence presented in 
committee hearings and in the debate 
on the floor of the House. 

The record is as near complete as is 
possible to make at this time, and I am 
pleased to present it to you: 


Public Law 2; approved February 1, 1947: 
Extending time during which Federal alcohol 
plants could manufacture sugar to relieve 
shortage and provide a market for surplus 
potatoes and soft and wet grain. EL.LIs 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 30; approved March 31, 1947: 
To extend the powers of authorities to ration 
distribution of sugar and fix prices. ELIs 
voted “No.” 

Public Law 40; approved April 28, 1947: An 
act to permit importation of Mexican farm 
labor. Exuis voted “No.” 

Public Law 104; approved June 25, 1947: 
The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Ro- 
denticide Act, to protect the public, and es- 
pecially farmers, against misbranded or adul- 
terated economic poisons of great value to 
agriculture but which were unknown and 
not covered by the Insecticide Act of 1910. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 131; approved June 30, 1947: 
An act to extend until July 1, 1949, the pe- 
riod during which income from agricultural 
labor and nursing services may be disre- 
garded by the States in making old-age as- 
sistance payments without prejudicing their 
rights to grants-in-aid under the Social Se- 
curity Act. This law is to encourage recipi- 
ents of such assistance to engage in these 
occupations, in which there is a labor short- 
age, and to do so without loss of assistance. 
the State governments being given the op- 
tion to disregard such income in the grant- 
ing of eligibility. ELiis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 145; approved June 30, 1947: 
Extending the Second War Powers Act for 
15 days. Exvuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 188; approved July 15, 1947: 
To extend until February 29, 1948, certain 
powers of the President under the Second 
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War Powers Act and Export Control Act, re- 
taining certain war controls upon American 
farm products. ELuis voted “No.” 

Public Law 249; approved July 26, 1947: 
To extend provisions of the Bankhead-J 
Farm Tenant Act and the Soil Con: 
and Domestic Allotment Act to the Virgin 
Islands. ELuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 266; approved July 30, 1947: 
An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 1948 fiscal 
year. On finai passage ELLis voted “Yes 

NoTe.—Total vote was: Yes 315, 1 28; 
indicating general agreement between ma- 
jority and minority 

On motion to recede and concur in Senute 
amendment which made an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 for farm-tenent loans, July 13 
1947. ELLIs votec “Yes.” ; 

Public Law 290; approved July 31, 1947: 
To amend the Plant Quarantine Act to pro- 
tect American nursery stock against disearse- 
infested stock and plant pests from abroad. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 297; approved July 31, 1917 
An act to provide for research into b: 
laws and principles relating to agriculture 
and to provide for the further development 
of cooperative egricultural extension werk 
and the more complete endowment and sup- 
port of land-grant colleges. ELtts voted 
“ra” 

Public Law 298; approved July 31, 1947: 
To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
dispose of farm labor supply centers, camps, 
facilities, and equipment used in connection 
with the farm labor supply program at such 
prices, and under such terms and conditions 
and in such manner as to insure, as far as 
possible, their continued use in the housing 
of migratory labor engaged in agricultural 
work. ELLs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 205; approved August 1, 1947: 
To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
relating to marketing agreements and orders 
authcrizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish and maintain minimum 
standards of quality and such grading and 
inspection requirements for agricultural 
commodities, other than milk and its prced- 
ucts, in interstate commerce, as will effertu- 
ate orderly marketing of such commodities 
in the public interest. Ettts voted “Y« 

Public Law 360; approved August 5, 1947: 
To assist the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to dispose of surplus wool, protecting the 
price and the American market. EL.ts voted 
“cea 

Public Law 388; approved August 8, 1947: 
An act to protect consumers of sugar and 
of those engaged in the domestic sugar- 
producing industry, to promote trade, and 
for other purposes. ELuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 389; approved December 17, 
1947: Eurcpean Interim Aid Act, providing, 
among other things, that the Pre 
authorized to purchase for gift to Eur ; 
foodstuffs from other countries at a higher 
price than paid for the same prcduct 
United States. ELtlis voted “No.” 

Public Law 395; approved De 
1947: Authorizing Government and industry 
to enter into certain voluntary arrangements 
for price stabilization. Luts voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 427; approved February 28, 
1948: Second Decontrol Act of 1947. Ex11s 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 472; approved April 3, 1948: 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, to provide 
former allies, neutrals, and enemies with 
$17,000,000,000 worth of gifts, including farm 
machinery, fertilizer, automobiles, and 
trucks, and other materials, such as steel, 
oil, foodstuffs, etc., in short supply at home. 
Sponsors of bill admitted it would increase 
cost of living and lower standard of living 
at home but was a necessary supplement 
to $20,000,000,000 in gifts to foreigners since 
VJ-day and to buy friends. Eis voted 
“No” on passage of bill. 
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Public Law 495; approved April 21, 1948: 
To amend the Bankruptcy Act of 1898, ex- 
tending benefits of its provisions to farmers. 
Eris voted “Yes.” 


The following bill was vetoed: 


S.814: Vetoed by President June 26, 1947. 
A bill to support wool prices and protect 
American producers against unfair foreign 
competition. This bill was supported by all 
farm organizations and wool growers. Bill 
passed House May 23, 1947. ELuLis voted 
“Tes.” 


The following bill failed of passage in 
House: 


House Joint Resolution 273 (S. J. Res. 167). 
Failed to pass House December 15, 1947: To 
stabilize by voluntary agreements entered 
into under sponsorship of Government, the 
prices of livestock, poultry, etc., to aid in 
stabilization of the national economy, to 
regulate speculative trading on commodity 
exchanges which would injure farm prices, 
and to allocate transportation equipment for 
movement of grain. ELLIs voted “Yes.” 


The following bills passed the House 
but had not yet become public laws as of 
June 18, 1948. There was little doubt but 
that they would become law. Most of 
them were on the President’s desk, await- 
ing his signature when Congress adopted 
a motion to adjourn June 19. 


H.R. 3370. Passed House July 21, 1947: A 
bill to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the price of milk at not less than 90 
percent of parity. ELiis voted “Yes.” 

H. R. 4856. Passed House February 3, 1948: 
To require liquidation of mineral interests 
reserved to the United States to be delayed 
until such time as Congress may establish a 
policy on the subject. Bill seeks to halt sale 
of such rights as surplus property, to highest 
bidder. ELLiIs voted “Yes.” 

H. R. 5883. Passed House March 18, 1948: 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation for 
1949 fiscal year. Bill provided $400,000,000 
for REA which was $100,000,000 more than 
President requested. It provided also $1,048,- 
000 for soil conservation research and $44,- 
000,000 for the Soil Conservation Service. 
This was $6,000,000 above the Administration 
budget request of $38,000,000. The PMA or 
AAA program was given $225,000,000. Funds 
for certain work of the Extension Service 
were increased $2,000,000 above administra- 
tion requests. Sixty-five million dollars were 
provided for the school-lunch program, ade- 
quate funds for crop insurance, research, etc. 
Total appropriation for the year was $1,010,- 
000,000. ELtis voted ‘‘Yes.” 

The conference report provided for $262,- 
500,000 for AAA payments, which was $37,- 
500,000 more than was provided in the House 
bill. On passage of the conference report 
June 14, 1948, ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

NoTe.—Bill as finally approved in confer- 
ence report, June 14, 1948, contained the 
record-breaking total appropriation of $1,- 
123,000,000 for the 1949 fiscal year. Among 
other things the conference report increased 
Extension Service funds $3,000,000 above the 
President’s request; increased the Soil Con- 
servation Service funds to a total of $45,- 
048,000, which was over $7,000,000 above the 
President's request; increased REA funds to 
a total of $400,540,000, which is over $100,- 
500,000 above the President's request; and 
included $75,000,000 for school lunches and 
$262,500,000 for AAA subsidy payments. 

Again, as on passage of original House bill 
on March 18, 1948, the conference report 
(compromise bill agreed on by Senate) with 
increases specified, passed unanimously, with 
the minority so well satisfied that they did 
not even contest it by asking for a roll call 
record vote. 

H. R. 6114. Passed House May 18, 1948: A 
bill to encourage extension of loans to quali- 


fied veterans, tenants, share croppers, and. 


farm laborers, for the purpose of acquiring, 
enlarging, and improving family size farm 
units. ELLis voted “Yes.” 

H.R. 6556. Passed House May 26, 1948: Ex- 
tension of Reciprocal Trade Act, reserving to 
Congress its constitutional authority over 
tariffs which had previously been surrendered 
to State Department bureaucrats, and re- 
quiring President to seek advice of the Tariff 
Commission on whether or not tariff cuts will 
injure American industry and agriculture. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

S. 1249. Passed House June 8, 1948: A bill 
authorizing additional research and investi- 
gation into problems and methods relating 
to the eradication of cattle grubs, and for 
other purposes. ELLis voted “Yes.” 

House Resolution 452. Passed House June 
8, 1948: A resolution to request the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take action to prevent 
damage to valuable crops as a result of the 
use of the weed killer known as 2,4-D. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

H.R. 5263. Passed House June 8, 1948: A 
bill to permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
to execute and deliver to present owners of 
certain real property quitclaim deeds to the 
minerals in or under such property ELLIS 
voted “Yes.” 

H.R.5154. Passed House June 8, 1948: A 
bill to extend the period within which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may carry out the 
purposes of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act by making payments to 
agricultural producers. ELuLis voted “Yes.” 

S. 2137. Passed House June 8, 1948: An act 
to provide for the protection of potato and 
tomato production from the golden nema- 
tode, and for other purposes. ELLis voted 
“Tes.” 

H. R. 6248. Passed House, June 12, 1948: 
The farm-price support bill to place supports 
of at least 90 percent of parity on hogs, poul- 
try, eggs, wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice 
and tobacco, and supporting nonbasic com- 
modities on a sliding scale ranging down to 
60 percent of parity for the next 2 years. 
In reporting this bill, the committee said the 
idea of approving a long-range farm program 
at this time was abandoned because an ab- 
normal world demand for farm products ex- 
ists now, and any program worked out under 
such conditions could not be expected to op- 
erate in normal times and at the present, too. 
The committee is continuing its hearings 
and studies and states it will report such a 
program at the proper time. In the mean- 
time, this bill gives farmers assurance of con- 
tinued price support so they can, with confi- 
dence, plan for the future, Exits voted 
“Yes.” 

H. R. 2028. Passed House June 16, 1948: A 
bill to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes. ELLIS 
voted “Yes.” 

S. 1087. Passed House June 16, 1948: An 
act to amend section 502 (a) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 
Exuis voted “Yes.” 

H.R. 6935. Passed House June 16, 1948: A 
bill making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes. This bill provides $33,300,000 for 
the Department of Agriculture, including ap- 
propriations for the agriculture remount 
service, forest roads and trails, and eradica- 
tion of contagious diseases of animals, 
E.Luis voted “Yes.” 

H. R. 6263. Passed House June 18, 1948: A 
bill to provide a Federal charter for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the purpose of 
stabilizing, supporting and protecting farm 
income and prices; for assisting in the main- 
tenance of balanced and adequate supplies 
of agricultural commodities, products there- 
of, foods, feeds, and fibers; and of facilitating 
the orderly distribution of agricultural com- 
modities. ELuis voted “Yes.” 
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Mr. Speaker, it is agreed by all in. 
terested parties that the Eightieth Con- 
gress has done a good job in behalf of 
the farmers and has taken full cogni- 
zance of the fact that the farmer is the 
backbone of our economy and must re- 
main secure if our country is to prosper 

We must not be misled in the con. 
sideration of farm problems by the high 
farm prices brought about by two wars. 
We must consider the long, lean years in 
between when the farmers’ income was 
pitifully low. 

It is my contention that the farmer 
should receive his prices in the market 
place on the basis of his investment, 
depreciation and labor, the same as any 
other businessman or worker, and this 
right should be safeguarded. 





Great Britain Is a Cobelligerent in Holy 
Land War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I take it 
that every Member of this great House is 
fully aware that I am an advocate of the 
establishment of a stable, independent 
Jewish state in Palestine; that I have 
been grateful for the complete recogni- 
tion of Israel by our Government; and 
that, from time to time, I have strongly 
criticized both our own and the British 
governments for their actions or lack of 
actions in this regard. I think I can 
further say that there is no Member of 
this House who believes that my sym- 
pathy with Israel deprecates in the 
slightest way my absolute loyalty and 
devotion to the United States. 

This is preparatory to discussing two 
communications which, by coincidence, 
arrived in my daily mail at the same 
time. 

OPPOSING VIEWS 


One was a communication from one of 
my constituents somewhat warmly chal- 
lenging the accuracy of my remarks be- 
rating Great Britain; the other was a 
slightly tardy issue, dated June 4, of the 
Palcor Middle East Bulletin confirming 
everything I had previously said. 

My constituent, Mr. Elizur Yale Smith, 
who is registrar of the New York Society 
of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America, refers to Great 
Britain as “our greatest friend and ally.” 

Apparently the irony of such a eulogy 
of Great Britain, the nation which our 
own Revolutionary Government had to 
fight twice merely to survive as a nation, 
is lost on Mr. Smith. I have noticed a 
tendency on the part of many people who 
live in the past to forget that the United 
States came into being by violence and 
armed revolution; that our forefathers 
died, and were cold and hungry, and 
were wounded and sick, to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. To them, the Declaration of 
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Independence and the Bill of Rights be- 
come only sacred relics and not living 
documents of human freedom and aspi- 
ration to a more abundant life for all. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that Mr. Smith wrote to me manfully and 
-traichtforwardly. While I disagree with 
him as to most of his assumptions, and 
as to his interpretations of the facts, I 
agree with him fully on one issue: Free- 
dom of speech and of belief is an essen- 
tial of the democratic processes. I want 
to preserve and protect and enlarge Mr. 
Smith’s right to those freedoms as well 
as my own. He fears that I will consider 
him anti-Semitic because he disagrees 
with me; he fears in vain. Honest dis- 
agreement and criticism do not consti- 
tute anti-Semitism; they are part of the 
unending splendor of the democratic way 
of life. 
CHALLENGE TO FAIRNESS 


Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Palcor News Agency strives to be ac- 
curate, but not impartial. Palcor News 
Agency is registered with the Department 
of Justice as an agent of the Palestine 
Correspondence Bureau of Jerusalem. I 
want that made clear. But I also want it 
made clear that the statements pub- 
lished in the June 4 issue are true and 
accurate, to the best belief of the pub- 
lishers and writers and of myself. 

Mr. Smith challenges me to insert his 
letter, opposing my views in the Recorp. 
Under consent, I accept that challenge, 
and following his letter I insert also the 
text of the June 4 Bulletin. I can con- 
ceive of no better way to accentuate the 
differences of opinion which can arise, 
properly and democratically, where the 
press is free and we can all hold and ex- 
press our views; and this I share with 
Mr. Smith: an enthusiastic desire to keep 
those freedoms here and extend them 
everywhere. 

New YorK, N. Y., June 14, 1948. 
lon. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Member of Congress, Seventeenth Con- 
gressional District, New York, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KLEIN: As you are the 
Member of Congress from the district in 
which I live and work, I consider it my priv- 
ilege under our republican form of govern- 
ment to criticize your public political actions. 
That is one of the rights our Constitution 
gives us. 

Iam a careful reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I note that every opportunity 
you get you clutter up the pages of it with 
editorials from newspapers attacking Great 
Britain, especially editorials from the New 
York Post. Alexander Hamilton would blush 
with shame could he see the newspaper he 
founded in 1801. It seems very bad taste to 
me for a Member of our national legislative 
hody to keep continually handing out hate 
about our greatest friend and ally, Great 
Britain. 

It is perfectly proper for a citizen, or even 
a legislator, to disagree with the policies of 
another nation and the Bill of Rights says 
Congress cannet interfere with free speech, 
but sometimes free speech is indiscreet. 

Personally, I think the British made a 
blunder (always worse than a mistake) in 
the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, 
which promised the Jews a homeland in 
Palestine. I am not in accord with our Gov- 
ernment backing the Jews to establish a 
home there. It looks to me as though politics 
and votes are mixed up in it. I am very 
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familiar with Biblical history and the history 
of Palestine back to the earliest known times. 
History seems to tell me that the Arabs have 
a considerable claim on the land of Canaan, 
as well as the Jews. Did not General Allenby 
capture Palestine from the Ottoman Empire 
on December 9, 1917, and did that not give 
Great Britain a mandate over it? The Bal- 
four Declaration says that in favoring the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine “nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine,” etc. Have the Jews 
lived up to that part of the declaration? 
I would say not. 

Let us admit that the Jews occupied the 
land of Canaan about 1000 B. C., and that 
their single monarchy was split up into Judah 
and Israel, but before long the land of Canaan 
was invaded and conquered by other nations, 
the Jews losing control of it. Then, in A. D. 
634-36, the Arabs came along and con- 
quered it from the Byzantine Empire. That 
certainly gives the Arabs some claim to the 
former land of Canaan. The Indians origi- 
nally owned Manhattan Island, but the Dutch 
came along and hoodwinked the Indians into 
selling it for a few beads and baubles valued 
at 60 Dutch guilders. The United States 
Government has also taken lands away from 
the Indians and have scattered the tribes 
hither and yon. What would ycu say if 
Soviet Russia now said to us, “Give Man- 
hattan Island back to the Indians, as well 
as the other lands you took from them”? 
Wouldn’t Soviet Russia be just as much 
within her rights in giving this advice as the 
United States Government has in telling 
Great Britain what to do with Palestine? 

Naturally, the Jews would like the home- 
land they once occupied as the land of 
Canaan, and then lost by being conquered 
by another power; so would the descendants 
of Manhattan Island like their native land 
back. There is plenty of land on the conti- 
nent of Africa where the Jews could estab- 
lish a country of their own, if they can get it. 

The Arabs, as I understand, accept all of 
the Bible, only believing their prophet had 
an additional and later revelation. Why is 
not Palestine their land? I am not for our 
soldiers being sent over to Palestine to fight 
a holy war. Many others feel the same way 
as I do about it. 

The United States and Great Britain need 
each other’s support more than they need 
the support of either the Arabs or Jews. If 
that fact is given its full weight in American 
and British policies for Palestine, a solution 
of the conflict there can be achieved. This 
is a time when American-British coopera- 
tion needs reaffirmation. Great Britain saved 
our life by holding the line in the early days 
of the Second World War. We are the two 
only great English-speaking nations. I am 
bringing out this sentiment in an article to 
be published in the magazine section of the 
Christian Science Monitor on July 3, in con- 
nection with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I write for various newspapers and will 
probably speak of it in other articles. 

I suppose you will accuse me of being 
anti-Semitic, but such is not the case, as 
you will see if you will read my article in 
the New Bedford Standard Times of April 
18, 1948, titled “Early Jewish Settlers Noted 
in Nation’s Early History.” You will find 
that mewspaper in the Congressional 
Library. 

One day last week you published a letter 
in the Recorp from one of your constituents 
on the other side of the fence, so why don't 
you be fair and publish this letter in the 
Recorp inasmuch as you have had so much 
anti-British propaganda there? 

Maybe you will say I am intolerant be- 
cause I stick to my convictions. I have 
fought alongside the British in a war and so 
perhaps I know their viewpoint better than 
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you do. If there be such a thing as intol- 
erance, I think you are the intolerant one 
in your attitude toward the Bntish. 

You know what Voltaire said, “I do not 
agree with a word you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” Those 
are the words at the top of the letters page 
in the New York Herald Tribune Sunday 
edition. 

Yours sincerely, 
Exvizur Yate SMITH. 


[From the Pal._: Middle East Bulletin, 
New York, N. Y., of June 4, 1948] 
BRITAIN, A BELLIGERENT IN THE 
Hoty LANp War 

British guns, operated by British-trained 
and British-paid soldiers, under the com- 
mand of British officers, are raining death on 
the Holy City of Jerusalem British-led 
Arab Legionnaires have stormed the ancient 
synagogues and other historic shrines in the 
Jewish quarter of the old city, ignoring an 
appeal by the archbishop of Canterbury to 
spare Jerusalem. 

On May 17—a scant 5 days after the de- 
parture of the British garrison from the 
city—Arab Legion troops, commanded by 
Brig. John Bagot Glubb, surrounded Jeru- 
salem and the next day occupied part of the 
old city after laying down a heavy artillery 
barrage on the Jewish quarter and shelling 
Jewish districts in the new city, a commu- 
nique announced cfficially in Amman. Briga- 
dier Glubb toured the front and inspected 
his troops on May 18, an Associated Press 
correspondent in Jerusalem reported. 


LEGION BRITISH-CONTROLLED 


The Transjordan Arab Legion is a British- 
controlled force; it could not launch an 
assault without the approval of London. 
Furthermore, this arrangement between 
Transjordan and Great Britain is to eon- 
tinue in the future. A Foreign Office spokes- 
man in London declared (May 18) that Brit- 
ish officers serving with the Arab Legion 
would not be recalled nor would regular 
shipments of arms and supplies and the 
annual British subsidy of $8,000,000 which 
supports this force be discontinued unless 
the United Nations decides that the Arabs 
are acting illegally. And in the United Na- 
tions the British delegates are working every 
angle short of the veto to block any such 
resolution. 

Before laying down the Mandate in Pal- 
estine the British Army turned over to the 
Arab Legion sufficient military stores to meet 
the Legion’s normal demands for at least 8 
months, ONA correspondent Jon Kimche re- 
ported from Tel Aviv on May 18. Two days 
later Kimche cabled that two British ships 
had unloaded heavy military equipment, in- 
cluding antiaircraft guns, at the Trans- 
jordanian port of Aqaba, 


AID TO EGYPT AND IRAQ 


But British complicity in the present Arab 
League war against Israel is not limited to 
outfitting, training and leading Abdullah’s 
Arab Legion. Britain is also indirectly col- 
laborating in the invasion efforts of Egypt, 
Iraq, and Syria. In accordance with long- 
standing treaties, the British arm, supply 
and train the armies of Egypt and Iraq. This 
aid is continuing despite Egyptian and Iraqi 
aggression in Palestine. London is also sell- 
ing arms and supplies to Syria and a British 
military mission is operating in Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

Overseas News Agency reported from Tel 
Aviv on May 18 that a careful scrutiny of 
captured Arab material and Arab war pris- 
oners revealed that Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia are mounting their 
Holy Land invasion with British arms and 
equipment. Fully 90 percent of the Arab 
material captured by the Israeli forces is of 
British manufacture, 
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MADE IN BRITAIN 


The Egyptian fighters and bombers raiding 
Israeli cities are British-made, and the 
bombs which killed 51 Jewish civilians and 
maimed 53 more in Tel Aviv’s bus terminal 
in an Egyptian raid May 18 were British. 
The pilots who operate these planes were 
trained by Britain. Without assurance of 
continued British arms shipments, the 
armies of Egypt and Iraq could not have 
been launched on their Palestine adventure. 

However, not content with abetting Arab 
aceression in Palestine directly, the British 
Foreign Office is also performing yeoman 
service for the Arab Cause at Lake Success. 
On May 19 Sir Alexander Cadogan told the 
Security Council that any attempt to deter- 
mine who were the aggressors in Palestine 
would lead to interminable and unprofit- 
able wrangles. 


“ISRAEL DOES NOT EXIST” 


So far as the state of Israel is concerned, 
“Britain officially does not know that it 
exists.” New York Times Correspondent Her- 
bert L. Matthews reported from London May 
18. “One official said,” Matthews continued, 
“that the British Government had not even 
considered whether to recognize Israel, since 
there can be no state where there are no 
clearly defined boundaries, no recognized 
government writ (charter), and no ade- 
quately functioning administration.” 

On May 19 in the Security Council, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan asserted that the parti- 
tion of Palestine and the establishment of 
the state of Israel on the strength of the 
General Assembly resolution of November 29 
is juridically extremely doubtful, accord- 
ing to a Palcor News Agency report from 
Lake Success. He further observed, says 
Palecor, that Israel was not born in strict 
conformity with all the provisions of the 
General Assembly resolution, particularly 
with respect to the role assigned to the 
Palestine Commission. Cadogan then went 
on to assert that if the Jews set up a state 
to include the Jewish areas defined in the 
United Nations resolution, and if the Arabs 
claim to have established a state covering 
the whole of Palestine there would be noth- 
ing legally to choose between those claims. 


MANDATORY POWER OBSTRUCTS 


Sir Alexander Cadogan and other British 
spokesmen neglected to add that the No- 
vember 29 resolution was not properly im- 
plemented principally because of British ob- 
struction and noncocperation. In its report 
to the United Nations General Assembly the 
Palestine Commission declared: 

“The general policy of the mandatory 
power has been not to take any measure 
which might be construed as involving it 
in the implementation of the Assembly’s res- 
olution. It did not accept the provision of 
the resolution calling for a progressive trans- 
fer of authority to the commission, insisted 
on retaining undivided control of Palestine 
until the termination of the mandate, and 
informed the commission that it would not 
regard favorably the arrival of the commis- 
sion in Palestine earlier than a fortnight 
before the date of termination of the man- 
date.” (New York Times, April 14.) 

REFUSE TO OPEN PORT 

The British refused to honor the November 
29 decision regarding the opening of the 
Jewish port and hinterland area for Jewish 
immigration by February 1, 1948, and op- 
posed the establishment of provisional gov- 
ernments in the Arab and Jewish areas by 
April 1. They also refused to permit the 
formation of a Jewish militia as provided 
in the General Assembly's partition resolu- 
tion and requested January 29 by the Pales- 
tine Commission, and prevented the com- 
mission from coming to Palestine to properly 
define the frontiers of the Arab and Jewish 
states. 


However, despite deliberate British ob- 
struction, the Jews of Palestine have im- 
plemented partition and have set up a state, 
which, according to neutral observers, is 
functioning more efficiently than the British 
administration in the last period of the 
mandate. 


THWART HOLY LAND SOLUTION 


Britain’s attitude during the special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, called to re- 
consider the Palestine question, has been 
wholly negative. Her representatives at Lake 
Success appeared determined to thwart any 
Holy Land solution unacceptable to the 
Arabs, and there is ample evidence that the 
British, who rejected American pleas to post- 
pone evacuation of their forces from Pales- 
tine, are not at all anxious to see French or 
American troops—not to mention Red Army 
units—on Near Eastern soil. As Brigadier 
Glubb puts it, “Great Britain doesn’t want 
to dominate the Arabs, but seeks to prevent 
any other power from doing so.” (Nomad, 
by Robin Maugham.) 

In January our Arab correspondent in the 
Middle East reported that, according to in- 
fluential Arab circles, the British have 
elaborated a carefully considered plan for 
the solution of Arab problems, particularly 
with regard to Palestine. This scheme al- 
legedly provided for the invasion of Pales- 
tine by pan-Arab forces with the Trans- 
jordan Arab Legion acting as nucleus and 
spearhead. “The objective of this invasion 
is said to be the occupation of the Arab part 
of Palestine plus major portions of the pro- 
posed Jewish state and the herding of the 
Jews into the Tel Aviv and Haifa areas.” 
(This bulletin of January 23.) 


BEVIN-CLAYTON PLAN 


On April 2 this Bulletin carried a summary 
of a plan reportedly devised by Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin, Brigadier P. A. Clayton, Min- 
ister of the British Embassy in Cairo, and 
leading Anglophile Arab politicians. This 
secret Bevin-Clayton scheme, reported by 
the Haganah Radio in a broadcast on March 
12 and described by Ladislas Farago in an 
article appearing in the May 1948 edition of 
the “United Nations World,” is said to en- 
visage the following: 

(a) The formation of a Jewish State is 
to be abandoned once and for all. 

(b) No independent Arab state will be es- 
tablished within Palestine. 

(c) Palestine will be divided among Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan, and Egypt, with Arabs 
and Jews in the respective territories acquir- 
ing citizenship of the countries to which they 
are to be annexed. 

(d) King Abdullah of Transjordan relin- 
quishes his plan for a greater Syria. 

(e) The Arab League will undertake to 
promote the project as one best calculated 
to satisfy all interested Arab parties and to 
guarantee the elimination Of Zionism as a 
continued threat to the unity of the Middle 
East. 

(f) Arab armies will enter Palestine at 
pints to be determined later so as to pre- 
clude opportunity for intervention by any 
international organization. 

(g) Arab countries agree to sign either 
jointly or individually binding military 
treaties and alliances with Britain granting 
British troops the right to enter Arah coun- 
tries in an emergency. 


BRITISH WANT PALESTINE BASES 


Information from other sources indicate 
that British desire for permanent bases in 
Palestine is responsible for the support given 
to Abdullah and his legion. C. L. Sulzberger, 
in a dispatch to the New York Times from 
Paris on May 19 declared: 

“There are certain indications that Britain 
would definitely desire to retain within her 
zone of influence * * * bases nearer to 
Mediterranean shores than Kenya. One is 
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the Negeb area of Palestine between the in. 
land sea and the Gulf of Aqaba—an area 
known to contain petroleum. * * * The 
British would certainly prefer to have 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion take the Negen, 
Abdullah has always been well paid by and 
friendly to Britain.” Then Sulzberger adds: 


MAY SEEK COMPROMISE 


“The British may well seek to encourage 
a compromise settlement when the battle- 
fronts have hardened. * * * British good 
offices through Amman would Certainly be 
effective. Should King Abdullah obtain the 
Negeb in a final settlement, it is certain the 
British would be accorded base facilities there 
if they desired them.” Thus, if Israel can- 
not be destroyed, Bevin at least hopes to 
whittle down her territory. 

Although ultimate British intentions in 
Palestine remain obscure, their present policy 
of backing the Arab League adventure in the 
Holy Land with arms and leadership, while 
paying lip service to the United Nations by 
way of mild protest notes to Cairo and other 
Arab capitals, may backfire. Britain today 
can ill afford to outrage world opinion. Fur- 
thermore, the British Foreign Office may find 
that it has picked a loser in Palestine, since 
Bevin and his Arab friends have always 
grossly underestimated the stamina and de- 
termination of Israel to survive. The elimi- 
nation of the Jews as a factor in Palestine 
will require more force than Arab States can 
muster. 


ARAB AND BRITISH AIMS CLASH 


Just what chestnuts the British hope to 
pluck out of the Holy Land fire by strength- 
ening the Arabs is not clear. Arab objectives 
do not necessarily coincide with Britain's and 
in most cases conflict, These Middle Eastern 
states accept loans and military aid from 
Britain, but their leaders do not aspire to 
remain Bevin’s pawns. Arab spokesmen have 
indicated on various occasions that they aim 
at setting up an independent regional block 
of Near East states which would avoid for- 
eign commitments and involvement in big 
power disputes. 

Nationalist opinion in the Arab cquntries 
is rabidly anti-British, particularly in Egypt 
and Iraq, where recently a violent popular 
outburst forced the Iraq Government to 
cancel a treaty of alliance it had signed with 
Britain. Egypt's oft-repeated demands for 
British evacuation of the Sudan and the 
Suez bases are still being pressed and it is 
naive to assume that Cairo will be appeased 
by a strip of Palestine desert. 


HAIFA REFINERY SHUTS DOWN 


The economic effects of British policy in 
Palestine is proving disastrous to the Med- 
iterranean countries and may ultimately 
hinder the European recovery program. The 
Haifa cil refinery, which produced about 4,- 
000,000 tons of petroleum annually, has been 
forced to cease operation. An article appear- 
ing May 1 in the Economist of London reveals 
that “more than half of it (Haifa refinery 
output) was consumed on the Mediterranean 
shore of the Middle East, principally in 
Palestine and Egypt.” 

“In 1947 Palestine alone,” asserts the Econ- 
omist, “absorbed 690,000 tons, Egypt con- 
sumed over 800,000 tons, and the balance of 
the 1,400,000 tons consumed in the Levant 
was absorbed by Syria, Turkey, and Cyprus. 
Europe (mainly Greece, drawing—on Ameri- 
can account) took 900,000 tons, of which 
200,000 tons went to the United Kingdom. 
North Africa absorbed 225,000 tons, and 
500,000 tons were supplied locally in 
shipping. 


NO ALTERNATIVE AVAILABLE 


“Except for small refineries at Tripoli 
(Lebanon) and in Egypt, neither of which 
meets home consumption, there is no al- 
ternative eastern Mediterranean refinery 
available,” says the Economist. “At a mo- 
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ment, therefore, when the world is particu- 
larly short of refinery plants,” the article con- 
tinues, “a large and valuable unit is put out 
of commission and a large additional group 
of consumers must be fed from elsewhere. 
The situation is all the worse for Britain in 
that the Haifa output is largely a sterling 
area source of supply.” 

In addition to halting oil production at the 
Haifa refinery, British authorities drained the 

ant’s storage tanks. ONA correspondent 
Jon Kimche reported from Tel Aviv on May 
18 that “following instructions received from 
London, two ships, the tankers Red Bank and 
Norsia, have removed 20,000 tons of fuel oil 
from Haifa and have left that port’s 40 oil 
tanks—with a storage capacity of 480,000 
ns—drained to their bottoms.” Kimche 
adds: “When the Red Bank left Haifa last 
week, orders were received from London to 
discontinue flowing further oil from the pipe 
ine from Iraq to Haifa.” Apparently, the 
Bri Government has no qualms about 
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a grave oil shortage in the Medi- 
t nean area so long as it can impose oil 
sanctions on Israel. 

(The government of Israel has offered to 
syarantee the flow of oil products to the 
A states if the Arab states provide oil for 
the Haifa refinery, an AP dispatch from Haifa 
May 28 said.) 

FOREIGN OFFICE CODDLES ARABS 


At present the British Foreign Office is 
working overtime to convince the United 
States that the only way to deal with the 
Arabs is to coddle them, like spoiled children. 
In London, United States support for zionism 
is held responsible for the lack of a “fair 
solution” of the Palestine problem. 

From London, New York Times Correspond- 
ent Herbert Matthews writes (May 20): “It is 
believed here—and Mr. Bevin has said as 
much on several occasions—that but for 
United States interference on the side of the 
Zionists * * ® there would have been a 
fair solution of the Palestinian problem long 
ago.” On May 22, Clifton Daniel, in a dis- 
patch to the New York Times following the 
Bevin-Douglas conversation in London dis- 
closes: “He (Bevin) reportedly expressed the 
belief that at one time the Arabs inclined to- 
ward a truce, but shied away upon the an- 
nouncement of United States recognition of 
the State of Israel.” 

CEASE-FIRE HOPES DIMMED 


On May 25 Daniel reported that “the news 
of President Truman's projected loan to the 
State of Israel dropped like a bomb into For- 
eign Secretary Bevin’s office today. * * * 
The foreign secretary, it is understood had 
previously told Ambassador Douglas of the 
United States that King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan was prepared to accept a cease fire in 
Palestine,” but now “it is believed at the 
foreign office that hopes for a cease fire have 
been dimmed although not extinguished.” 

Although the Arabs for years have violently 
opposed any compromise with the Jews in 
Palestine, Mr. Bevin is inclined to find them 
on the verge of accepting a fair solution 
which has not been forthcoming, he claims, 
because of fanatical Jewish intransigence 
backed by the United States. One is forced 
to conclude that the existence of Israel is not 
compatible with Mr. Bevin’s idea of a fair 
solution and that any move in support of 


the Jews hinders such a solution in the Holy 
Land, 








DENY INFLUENCE OVER ABDULLAH 


Matthews, of the New York Times, reports 
from London on May 20 that the Foreign 
Office is trying to impress Washington that 
“Britain's alliances in the Middle East do not 
give this country (Britain) the right to con- 
trol the foreign or military policies of the 
Arab countries. That type of British im- 
perialism has gone into history, it is asserted, 
and Britain today feels it is in no position to 
order King Abdullah to do anything.” Ap- 
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parently the new British imperialism trains, 
arms, and supplies Arab armies for motives 
of lofty altruism and disinterested charity. 

However, midnight has not yet struck. It 
is still not too late for Britain to restore order 
and stability out of the chaos and anarchy 
her policy has produced in Palestine. If, in- 
stead of promoting Arab aggression in the 
Holy Land, Bevin were to use his influence in 
the Middle East to uphold the United Nations 
decision, the cause of world peace—so vital 
to Britain—would be rendered a real service. 


ARABS RAZE JEWISH SHRINES 


The wailing wall, only remnant of the sec- 
ond temple and holiest Jewish shrine in the 
world, has been held by the Arabs since 
November 30, 1947. “Never since the time 
of the Romans,” said Dr. Isaac Herzog, chief 
rabbi of Palestine, “have Jews been so com- 
pletely cut off from the wailing wall” (New 
York Times, March 26, 1948). 

On May 20, Arab Legion troops captured 
the Tiferet Israel Synagog, after having re- 
duced it to shambles with artillery and mor- 
tars. The ancient Beit Yaacov Synagog, 
known as the hurva (ruin), was also blasted 
by legion artillery and stormed on May 27. 


HOLY PLACES DESECRATED 


The Jewish Agency listed the following 
desecration, casualties, and damage _ to 
churches and religious foundations in Jeru- 
salem as a result of Arab attacks from May 
14 to 22: 

May 14: Catholic Monastery of St. Claire, 
belonging to the Sceurs Clarine, occupied by 
Arab troops and fire directed from it at Jew- 
ish positions. 

May 16: Iraqis occupied the Armenian 
Orthodox Cathedral of St. James, and plun- 
dered the church and surrounding buildings. 
Arab mortar shells hit the Abyssinian 
Cathedral severai times, damaging the build- 
ing. 

May 17: Arab mortar positions established 
in the Syrian Orthodox Church (Deir Surian) 
in the Armenian quarter. Mortar positions 
set up in the Church of St. George in the 
Armenian quarter. 

May 18: The Anglican Cathedral of St 
George shelled by Arabs from the Sheikh 
Jarrah quarter. The British Consul filed a 
strong protest. 

May 19: The Monastery of Ratisbon shelled 
by Arab mortars. The fathers protested to 
the Red Cross. The Arab Legion occupied the 
Greek Orthodox Monastery of Mar Lias on the 
Bethlehem Road and used it as a base for 
attacks on Ramat Rahel. 

May 21: The abbe of Notre Dame de France, 
Peres de Sion, killed by an Arab mortar bomb. 

May 23: The Terra Sancta Convent dam- 
aged by direct shell hit. It was under the 
supervision of the International Red Cross as 
a refugee center. 





Some Facts About REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to know that gradually, but in 
ever-increasing mumbers, the farm 
homes in America are being provided 
with electric power and light. It is being 
accomplished by the locally owned and 
locally managed electric co-ops, now op- 
erating throughout the Nation. There 
are eight such co-ops serving farmers 
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and small businesses in my congressional 
district. According to the information 
furnished to me by the Washington office 
of REA, these co-ops now serve approxi- 
mately 22,000 consumers, and funds pro- 
vided by the Eightieth Congress for the 
construction and extension of REA lines, 
will enable them to serve many thou- 
sands more. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress 
in providing funds for REA is an impres- 
sive one. I am going to review that rec- 
ord briefly, Mr. Speaker, because at dif- 
ferent times during the sessions of the 
Eightieth Congress, there was circulated 
propaganda, to the eifect that persons 
wanting electricity, and who had signed 
up for it, were unable to have it because 
Congress had not provided the necesary 
money. An impartial review of the rec- 
ord completely refutes every such state- 
ment. 

WHAT THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS PROVIDED FOR 
REA 


Last year—fiscal year 1948—Congress 
provided the REA with loan funds in the 
sum of $400,000,000. This was done by 
an initial appropriation of $225,000,000, 
which, added to $325,000,000 left over 
and unexpended from the year before, 
meant that REA began the fiscal year— 
July 1, 1947—with $550,000,000 of loan 
funds available for use during the suc- 
ceeding 12 months. Later in the year 
as material became more abundant, an 
additional $175,000,000 was provided, 
making available for use in the fiscal 
year 1948, a grand total cf $725,000,000. 
Incidentally, this was the total amount 
requested by the REA. 

In addition, there was appropriated 
for administration the sum of $5,225,000 
for the fiscal year 1948, and $5,450,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. Although the 
Washington REA office claimed this was 
not enough, Mr. Speaker, we all know 
that most of the cooperatives are well on 
their way administratively, and they no 
longer need nor desire intensive super- 
vision from Washington. 

This year—fiscal year 1949—the House 
appropriated REA loan funds in the sum 
of $400,000,000. The Washington REA 
office requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget $325,000,000. The Bureau re- 
duced the request to $300,000,000, which 
was the amount recommended in the 
official budget, submitted to the Con- 
gress by the President. To this, the Con- 
gress added $100,000,000. Some may ask, 
and it is proper for them to do it, why 
this huge sum, with the already un- 
precedented backlog of unused funds. I 
joined with many of my colleagues in the 
House in urging the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to adopt this 
policy. It is justified upon the theory 
that unless the co-op has a loan contract 
with the Washington office of REA defi- 
nitely earmarking a particular sum to a 
particular project it cannot place orders 
for material with firms producing such 
material. Recognizing the importance 
of rural electrification to our farmers, 
their need for labor-saving devices for 
themselves and their families, and their 
right to some of the comforts of living, 
too, I was one of the Members of Con- 
gress to express the hope that no one will 
be without electricity if and when the 
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necessary materials are available for 
more rapid construction. By this appro- 
priation the Congress has expressed its 
belief that the materials situation will 
improve from now on. Moreover, these 
REA appropriations are not down the 
drain. The funds are loaned to the 
locally owned and locally managed co- 
ops, and repayment, with interest, is 
made to the United States Treasury. 
The repayment record is good. Review- 
ing the record on repayments, I was 
pleased to find that no co-op in Missouri 
is shown to be in default or delinquent 
in payments of either principal or in- 
terest. 

While we have doubtless provided it 
with more money than REA will be able 
to spend or perhaps allocate in full, to 
the local cooperatives, it is my feeling 
that unless the money is available for 
allocation, orders cannot even be placed 
for future delivery of materials now in 
short supply. 

The action we have taken will not pro- 
vide electricity for every farmer as soon 
as he wants it. It will not provide it for 
all who have long been subscribers. I 
wish it could. The job is too big for that. 
Much will depend upon where the farm- 
ers are, who are not yet served. Much 
will depend upon the decisions of the 
management of the respective co-ops, 
and upon their ability and diligence in 
finding materials and labor for the exe- 
cution of their plans. Moreover, all plans 
must be approved by the Washington 
REA office, and much will depend upon 
the plans each local co-op submits, as to 
whether they will receive approval, and 
in this proper timing of the application 
for the loan as well as the skill employed 
in its preparation, may count for some- 
thing. 

The Congress can only provide the 
money for the loans. The rest is up to 
REA. Where the lines are built and 
when, is not the business of Congress, 
but of these locally owned and managed 
business enterprises, subject, of course, 
to planning which will meet the approval 
of the Administrator of REA. 

MATERIALS IN SHORT SUPPLY AND WHY 


The Washington office of REA as well 
as the managers of the local electric 
co-ops have repeatedly stated that 
materials are in short supply. This we 
know to be the fact. As of March 8, 1948, 
REA had on hand almost $400,000,000 
allocated (that is earmarked) for certain 
projects, but not used, and in addition it 
had approximately $62,000,000 which 
had not been loaned or allocated. It was 
shortage of material that contributed 
chiefly to this backlog of allocated but 
unused Money. This short supply of 
material may continue so long as the 
executive branch of our Government in- 
sists upon exporting it to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, which licenses all exporters, indi- 
cate that wire, generators, magnetos, 
batteries, boxes, insulation, metal con- 
duits, transformers, sockets, fuses, light- 
ing fixtures, and parts of all kinds have 
been and are being exported to all parts 
of the world, and some of it to Commu- 
nist Russia. There are some of us in the 
Congress who protest against the expor- 
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tation of the things which our own con- 
stituents and our own people need here at 
home, and some of us will continue to 
protest until such time as our own people 
are provided for. 

In the meantime, it is sufficient to 
point to the record of the Congress to 
find that the people’s elected representa- 
tives, at least a substantial portion of 
them, are staunch supporters of REA. 
And the Eightieth Congress has the best 
record of all in this regard. In 2 years 
the Eightieth Congress voted $800,000,- 
000 of loan funds for REA, 42 percent 
of the total amount voted in 15 years of 
REA’s history. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have had a part in providing this loan 
fund for the extension of the REA pro- 
gram. It is my hope that every farmer 
in my district, and every farmer in the 
Nation for that matter, may have the 
advantage of adequate electric power at 
the earliest possible moment, and I shall 
at all times support legislation which ap- 
pears to be helpful to accomplish this. 

Because it may be interesting to com- 
pare the record of the Eightieth Congress 
with the record of previous Congresses 
in providing REA loan funds, the follow- 
ing is a record of funds voted each year 
since the beginning of the program: 


REA funds voted by Congress 


Fiscal year: 

aici nce secnmen $13, 928, 288 
a iainighi ciated nines tiierniaaileaiis 46, 500, 000 
RD i ncicininciceem omnes dsvinvares 30, 000, COO 
ici iininapiiniwiniiin wantin 140, 000, 000 
TN iccwmcinwnimennpninminnt 40, 000, 000 
aceite eesti kialnnieaiieckicaas 100, 000, 000 
i isiense intestate teinsinnnaiee 100, 060, 000 
TI iii knsiaiinptiirinsatite 10, 000, 000 
SD isictcin eign dctiiabeiinnninen 20, 000, 000 
tesserae icsstisicintietona 25, 600, 000 
Blaine serine tiieractieeroinninim 309, 000, 000 
DN iiiscasieta seeps emeentiogset 250, 000, 000 
TI i ioctcsieas ti hacer map terse 400, 000, 000 
CN sieacisiaindigtessalavae healt apstiietents 400, 000, 000 

IN cs teesiisinsnteinaampiitanines 1, 875, 428, 288 





The Future of the Republic of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I insert as an extension of my re- 
marks the following address delivered by 
Mr. Leon Gellman, president of the 
Mizrachi Organization of America, at 
the twenty-eighth annual national Miz- 
rachi convention in New York: 


The Jewish people of the Republic of 
Israel do not relish fighting a war which has 
been forced upon them. But even more 
grievous do they find the so-called cease- 
fire arrangement which, it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, is being implemented 
not for the purpose of putting a cessation 
to hostilities, but rather for strengthening 
the enemies of Israel and bolstering their 
positions, 

Bevin’s England has emerged from Pales- 
tine drenched with shame. Wherever the 
British lion has thrust his foot there he has 
remained. But only from the land of Israel 





has the lion been thoroughly routed. That 
is why Bevin rages with fury and wrath 
The British designs against Israel guised by 
seemingly noble proposals of “cease-fire” ang 
“truce” have deceived no one. They can. 
not uproot the state of Israel nor the Gov. 
ernment of Israel, for these are firmly estab. 
lished realities; therefore, they now finagle 
with the most perfidious diplomatic devices 
to reduce the area of the Jewish State, to 
tear away the entire Negev, which they wil] 
present to their vassals, the Arabs, or per- 
haps retain for their own military purposes, 

The greatest danger confronting the Jew- 
ish people is not a fighting war, but rather 
the latest “truce device” which the British 
Foreign Office has concocted and in which 
these masters of deceit are so intensely in- 
terested. Jealous of the “vastness” of the 
Jewish State which has now been shrunken 
to one-eighth of the Holy Land area, they 
strive relentlessly to carve up Israel still 
further. : 

For the Jewish people the next few weeks 
will be the most critical and decisive. Jews 
will have to fortify themselves with tact, 
logic, patience, and stubbornness in order to 
prevent their being snared in a political trap 
which is being set by Bevin’s Foreign Office 
and our naive friénds in the State Depart- 
ment. The Jewish people cannot afford to 
compromise on another handful of land in 
the state of Israel. It is generally conceded 
that had there been less compromises in the 
recent past, had there been a more firm po- 
litical approach on the part of Zionist lead- 
ership, much of the present tragedy could 
have been averted. 

The future of Jerusalem is more confused 
than ever before. Jews the world over have 
found a bitter pill to swallow in the decision 
of the United Nations which has taken Jeru- 
salem out of the jurisdiction of Israel and 
transformed her into an international island. 
Under no circumstances, however, will the 
Jewish people permit Abdullah to reign over 
the Holy City. Any attempt to foist his rule 
upon Jerusalem will be fought to the bitter 
end. 

It is erroneous to believe that with the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Israel the 
Zionist movements in America have ended 
their function or must develop a new orien- 
tation. Now, as before, American Zionists 
must continue their endeavors to help relieve 
the heavy financial burdens which the young 
Republic of Israel will incur in providing 
immigration facilities for the hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish refugees and tens of 
thousands of orphaned Jewish children still 
cursed with homelessness in a hostile world. 
Despite the gain of taxes and loans, Israel 
will be faced with tremendous budgetary 
problems and American Zionists will have to 
become the hinterland, furnishing financial 
aid, investing in new industries, and launch- 
ing building projects for the homeless. 

The new Jewish State will give much to 
the Jews in the diaspora; it will give them 
pride, dignity, spiritual wealth, and cultural 
treasures. Therefore, there can be no ques- 
tion of curtailing Zionist efforts; on the con- 
trary, Zionist endeavors must perforce be 
broadened, strengthened, and developed. 

For the World Mizrachi movement the tasks 
have actually just begun. With the Jewish 
state a fact, Mizrachi must now strive with 
every means to influence the development of 
the state along truly Jewish, truly religious- 
prophetic lines. It is a heartening encour- 
agement for religious Zionists to learn that 
through their influence the Israeli govern- 
ment in Tel Aviv has just proclaimed the 
Jewish Sabbath and all Jewish holy days and 
festivals to be national holidays. But our 
maximum program is far from fulfillment, 
and until the spirit of Torah and prophetic 
Judaism suffuses the entire framework of 
life in Israel we must continue to labor for 
realization of religious Zionist goals. There- 
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fore, we need not develop a new orientation, 
put rather continue working for the old Miz- 
rachi principles for which we have always 
struggled. 

Similarly must we continue our program 
for strengthening Judaism in America and 
in other diaspora countries. Our greatest 
pride, yet our greatest challenge in America, 
is the Mizrachi National Education Commit- 
tee which has so magnificently begun train- 
ing a new generation of religious Jewish 
children in the Nation-wide Mizrachi all- 
day school system. Through this excellent 
channel we must continue developing a 
flourishing, dynamic Jewish civilization in 
America. And in Europe, we must not for 
one moment overlook the much-needed re- 
lief work among our sorely tried brethren, 
which we are conducting through the Miz- 
rachi relief bureau in Paris, and through 
the Central Orthodox Committee of the 
Joint Distribution Committee, which we 
have helped organize and develop. 

We must help our brothers and sisters 
meet the major challenge of the hour; emerg- 
ing victorious on the military fronts. We 
must continue our support of the Haganah. 
We must not rest until Israel is made secure, 
and until the hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish men and women in Europe’s DP 
camps find their home, their peace, their 
future in the land of Israel. We must ear- 
nestly consider inaugurating a full-scale 
housing project for these unfortunate hu- 
man beings who soon will begin streaming 
into the land of their fathers. We, the 
hinterland, must begin now providing roofs 
and hearths for their harassed bodies and 
tormented spirits. 

As the first major project of the American 
Mizrachi movement, supporting the embat- 
tled men, women, and children of Israel, 
it is my happy privilege to announce that 
on Sunday, June 27, the religious Zionists 
of the Greater New York area with the co- 
operation of the Keren Hayesod (Palestine 
Foundation Fund) and with the sincere sup- 
port of thousands of New Yorkers, will send 
the first Mizrachi shipload of basic food ne- 
cessities to Israel. This is a significant in- 
dication to the enemies of Israel that the 
peoples of the world, the fair-minded man 
and woman of the street who are tired of 
diplomatic schemes and the corruption of 
justice in high places, will find their own 
means of supporting those who fight for 
freedom and the democratic rights of man, 
This Mizrachi food shipment is but the first 
of a fleet which the American Mizrachi 
movement hopes to send to the Republic of 
Tsrael. 

This annual national convention, at which 
is assembled the foremost leaders of the re- 
ligious Jewish community of America, con- 
veys its heartiest greetings, blessings for vic- 
tory and peace to the President, the Cabi- 
net, and the Parliament of the heroic Re- 
public of Israel. May the prophecy be ful- 
filled that “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation and learn war no more’—and 
that “out of Zion shall go forth the Law, and 
the Word of the Lord out of Jerusalem * * *” 





A Letter From Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there are, 
of course, many innocent victims who 
think they prefer the Russian form of 


government to ours. They have been 
fed on false propaganda. Stalin, the 
liquidator, has been deified. They have 
been given glowing pictures of Russia— 
a land where all are supposedly equal, 
socially and economically. 

Yet, in reality, Russia is not a com- 
munistic state. It is governed by dic- 
tators and liquidators—murderers. Un- 
der the Russian system, you can kick 
the person that is lower in the gutter 
than you are, but you dare not criticize 
anyone above you. There is no social or 
economic equality. There is no freedom 
of speech, thought, or action. 

The best way to educate these innocent 
victims that they are on the wrong 
road—on the road to the place where it 
never gets cold rather than on the road 
to Paradise—is to have them go to Rus- 
sia or its satellite states and have them 
stay there for a few months. They will 
undoubtedly then see the light. 

To show you what the situation is in 
Czechoslovakia, I am inserting in my 
remarks a letter received by a friend of 
mine who has a nephew in Prague. You 
will note that he has carefully deleted 
all possible identification. That, alone, 
speaks louder than words. Here is a 
translation of the letter: 

May 6, 1948. 

ESTEEMED Gracious Lapy: Your nephew, 
——- ———, of Prague, — , Who is my 
legal representative, has entrusted to me (the 
task) to write to you from this country and 
to describe somewhat our situation in CZecho- 
slovakia. I will attempt to picture how 
things are with us, with a prayerful request 
to you to destroy this letter after you have 
read it so that it might not become public 
and cause me unpleasantness. 

Communist dictatorship rules our country, 
the entire nation fears to speak freely, as free 
(adverse) speech is reported to the police. 
It is even worse than during the German 
regime. There is nothing one can purchase, 
adults can get no milk or butter, everything 
has to be obtained by devious (illegal) 
means; textiles also are not to be obtained. 
As I was leaving for ———— there was no 
meat at all, and housewives are in utter 
despair. 





does not wish to write to you about 
the over-all situation, since all letters from 
Czechoslovakia and into Czechoslovakia are 
censored. 

Our President is ill and is compelled to 
sign whatever is submitted for his signature; 
he is not in Prague, but in Segimov Usti, 
his out-of-town residence. All power is in 
the hands of the Communist Party, and that 
dictates unceasingly. This month we have 
the elections, and I am glad I am here in 

and not there. 

Before I left I talked with — , who was 
greatly distressed over his position—he was 
forced to step down to make way for a cer- 
tain Communist; his villa, ———, near 
Prague, also is to be confiscated for socialistic 
purposes. 

I (———-) can tell you sincerely that all 
business transactions today are at a stand- 
still (scarcity of raw materials, etc.). 

The Communist Party has nationalized 
everything—trade, industry—and so we work 
from bad to worse, and all of us will become 
veritable beggars. 

I hope I have at least partially described 
everything; but if you wish to know some- 
thing more in detail, please write me at the 
address given below. In conclusion, I pass 
on to you the greetings of your esteemed 
family in Prague. 

With respectful regards (literally kiss the 
hand). 
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Best of Luck, Governor Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the at- 
tached editorial from the Daily Times, 
published at Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 
14, 1948, entitled “Best of Luck, Governor 
Dewey”: 

BEST OF LUCK, GOVERNOR DEWEY 

If it be true, as they say in politics, that 
the home folks know a man the best, then 
the delegates from the other States to the 
Republican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia next week should be informed as of- 
ten and as emphatically as possible that 
Thomas E. Dewey stands high with the voters 
of the Empire State. 

Governor Dewey has reduced taxes; he has 
increased State fiscal aid to municipalities; 
he has liberalized welfare and relief admin- 
istration while weeding out waste and ex- 
travagance; he has as executive worked for 
6 years now harmoniously with the legisla- 
tive branch of State government and few, if 
any, of the laws he has advocated have been 
held unconstitutional by the judicial branch. 

It is difficult to pick cut any one par- 
ticular field in which the Governor has been 
more adept than in others. But if we were 
asked to select his outstanding achievement 
in State government, we would answer that 
it has been his proven ability to surround 
himself with capable, efficient, entirely hon- 
est assistants. Much of the success of his 
two administrations, naturally, is due to 
these members of his cabinet, but credit for 
their selection goes wholly to himself 
Therefore, what they achieve redounds di- 
rectly to his personal credit. 

Further, we think it is noteworthy, and 
we hope delegates from other States are so 
informed, that Governor Dewey holds funda- 
mental views with regard to government. A 
public official, he believes, is the servant and 
not the master; he does not look down upon 
those who elected him, but rather up to 
them as his employers. Such views, in sharp 
contradiction to those which characterized 
the New Deal administration, are surely 
worthy of stress. 

To be practical about the coming cam- 
paign, let delegates to the Philadelphia con- 
vention from other States bear in mind that 
the election of a President hinges heavily 
upon the candidate’s ability to carry the 
largest State of the Union. 

After more than a generation of Demo- 
cratic governors at Albany, Mr. Dewey won 


in 1942 cover the combined opposition of the 
Democratic and Labor Party forces, and then 
repeated in 1946 by the greatest majority 
ever accorded a governor of this State, and 
we imagine, of any other State. That is 
what the voters of New York think of Gover- 
nor Dewey and that is the best illustration 
of his realistic value to his party as its 


nominee this year. 

So, Governor Dewey, as you leave for Phila- 
delphia, we wish you well. As a vigorous 
campaigner against crime, as an experienced 
administrator of government upon a large 
scale, you have earned recognition not onl 
from your party but from your country 
large. 
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We in Westchester, with the rest of the 
State, stand behind you as our proven repre- 
sentative of good government, now qualified 
to advance from the second most important 
public job in the United States to the most 
important, the Presidency. 








Hon. Albert’ W. Hawkes, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement in 
tribute to our colleague the Honorable 
ALBERT W. HawkKEs, of New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HAWKES 


Mr President, on June 19, 1948, a very 
dear friend and colleague, ALBERT W. HAWKEs, 
made his valedictory address before the 
Senate of the United States. 

His remarks, as always, were rich with the 
wisdom gleaned from experience. 

Senator HawKEs was born on November 
20, 1878. He worked his way up in business 
until he became president of the Con- 
ecleum-Nairn Co., Inc., and director in 
many business concerns. His outstanding 
ability was recognized by his being elected 
to the presidency of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1942, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
from New Jersey. 

I remember well the first time I saw Sen- 
ator HAWKES. He had just entered his office 
in the Senate Office Building when I called 
on him, introduced myself, and told him 
how glad I was to see him representing the 
great State of New Jersey. I remember his 
genuine cordiality and the friendly greeting 
I received. 

I remember, too, with gratitude the many 
kindnesses that he later showed to me. He 
was always kind and generous toward me 
when he visited his old business friends 
back in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Wiley and I always remember Mrs. 
Hawkes and their daughter. They, too, have 
always been genuine. 

ALBERT Hawkes has not simply been a 
businessman. He has had a grasp of funda- 
mentals in government. He has constantly 
stressed the need for the Government to get 


rid of waste, bureaucrats, and leftist 
thinkers. He has seen the imperative need 
of making sure that American enterprise 
is not hamstrung by regulations and exces- 


sive taxation. He has known the im- 


portance of maintaining and sustaining 
American ingenuity and enterprise. He has 
felt that too much Government interference 


would lead only to disintegration. 

While he has been a man of large ex- 
perience in business, he has never forgotten 
the common man and the common touch. 


He has recognized that difficulties in man- 
agement and labor could not be eradicated 
by legislative enactment, but only by un- 


derstanding and fair and honest treatment 
by each party of the other. 

He has had some very strong convictions 
on the subject of communism and state so- 
cialism. He has felt that they had no place 
in the American economy. 


He saw the importance of maintaining 
balance in Government—the balance en- 
visioned by the founding fathers. He has 
constantly preached the need for coopera- 
tion and the getting rid of bigotry and the 
like, and has acted upon his own beliefs. 

In his voting here in the Senate, Senator 
Hawkes has always shown a great independ- 
ence and a courage of his convictions. He 
has not thought in terms of political ex- 
pediency or in terms of satisfying pressure 
groups but rather he has thought of the gen- 
eral welfare and has acted in accordance 
with his conscience. 

ALBERT HAWKES came up the hard way. 
He began as an office boy and clerk, handled 
sales, got acquainted with people, overcame 
obstacles and solved problems. He has 
stressed that the American system was not 
simply a profit system, but a profit-and-loss 
system; that “he philosophy which taught 
men to lean on Government was a debili- 
tating philosophy. 

ALBEST HAWKEs has liked to quote Lincoln. 
In physique he is tall and slender like Lin- 
coln. He has a sense of humor like Lincoln 
and he has a deep strain of religion like 
Lincoln. 

The experience that Senator Hawkes has 
had in the Senate will only add another 
page to a life that is rich with many accom- 
plishments and experiences. This acquaint- 
anceship with government Will only make 
him more fit to carry on. While he is nearly 
70 years of age, he does not really appear to 
have arrived at three score years and ten. 
He is physically strong, mentally alert, and 
ready for the next venture. 

We are sure that he will have many more 
years of active life and fine accomplishments 
in front of him. We say to our friend, 
“Happy voyage. We will always be glad to 
see you.” 





Protect America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
firmly protest the action of the President 
and those in executive authority in their 
attempt te lower the tariffs on certain 
articles being shipped into this country. 
This program means that the American 
farmer, American labor, and American 
industry will be forced to compete with 
the low-wage labor rate and low produc- 
tion ccests existing in foreign countries. 
As an example, the glass and pottery in- 
dustries of this country would be forced 
to close their doors if foreign glass and 
pottery are allowed to be imported with- 
out an adequate protective tariff. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the lowering of tariff 
rates would force American agriculture, 
industry, and labor to compete with 
other nations that have not recognized 
individual rights, and that do not have 
a living wage rate established, and where 
living conditions are not on a par with 
this country. I assure you, Mr. Speaker, 
I will oppose any procedure that will at- 
tempt to put the American people on a 
lower standard of living, such as seems 
to prevail in some other countries. As 
I have stated on the floor of this Con- 
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gress many, Many times, we must take 
definite action to protect our American 
people against the inroads of products 
imported from foreign nations which 
have by comparison a substandard for 
living- and production-wage rates, Let 
us recognize and protect the rights and 
living conditions of our own people. 





The Free and Independent Repub’ic of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the address of Aubrey S. Eban, Israeli 
delegate to the United Nations, delivered 
at the anual banquet of the Mizrachi 
Organization of America and broadcast 
over radio station WMCA in New York: 


We are gathered together at a high mo- 
ment in the history of our people and in the 
annals of international statesmanship. The 
spirit and civilization of Israel which have 
contributed so much to the thought and 
spirit of mankind, are to be embodied in 
free political and social institutions on a 
level of equality with all other nations in 
the human family. And the manner in 
which this came to pass befits the dignity 
of the event itself. For let us recall in what 
circumstances the Jews of Palestine on the 
14th of May set their hand to the declaration 
of their independence. They were besieged 
and invaded. They stood almost entirely 
alone. They had few elements of organized 
military strength. They had no reason to 
expect international recognition for their 
act. Indeed, they were menaced by the 
prospect of international repression. Mean- 
while, five armies, sustained by the equip- 
ment and alliance of a great military power, 
stood poised on ther frontiers ready to 
swoop violently upon them and sweep them 
away. 

It was in these conditions that the repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish people, affirming 
their faith in divine providence and in their 
national destiny, established themselves on 
the soil from which their Nation had sprung, 
as a free and independent republic. This 
was not an ordinary rational act arising from 
any cold calculation of balance between ad- 
vantage and danger. For evidently, we are 
not a rational people. Rational men have 
their place in the world, I suppose. But 
their place is not amongst the liberators of 
nations. The liberation of a people, after 
centuries of suffering and ceaseless quest, 
is an act of faith rising up in defiance of 
cautious logic. No wonder that the spectacle 
of this tiny republic defending itself against 
overwhelming aggression has captured the 
sentiment and imagination of the liberal 
world. 

Yet, although this renewal of Isrzel’s 
independence is primarily an act of faith, 
it has its deep foundations in the hard soil 
of contemporary political facts, for Israel's 
statehood is no more than the due title of 
what Palestine Jewry had already come to 
be—a mature society, complete and fully 
articulated in all the functions and respon- 
sibilities of a state; a community whose 
towns and villages, industry and agriculture, 
schools and academies, science and art, lan- 
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cuage and tradition, associations and loyal- 
ties_—were all distinctive to itself, were all 
the product of its native personality. It had 
long been incongruous for a people such as 
this to live under a regime alien to its spirit 
and aspirations, and the ordinary laws of 
political nature cried out for its immediate 
emancipation. 

Moreover, Israel’s independence was neces- 
sary for the normal relation of the Jewish 
society to its Arab environment. In a quar- 
ter of a century all the Arab peoples had 
advanced from tutelage to sovereign inde- 
pendence. One community alone in the 
Middle East was not independent or free. 
The question which presented itself to the 
conscience of the world was whether the 
Jews of Palestine were so inferior socially, 
culturally, and politically to the nomad 
Bedouin of Transjordan, to the tribesmen 
of Jebel Druze, to the serfs of medieval 
Yemen, to the illiterate peasant of Egypt, 
that they alone of all the near eastern peo- 
ples must not be allowed to take their destiny 
into their own hands and carve out their 
future in the image of their special culture 
and tradition. 

When we establish a Jewish state, we, 
therefore, create the objective conditions of 
Arab-Jewish cooperation, for such coopera- 
tion does not begin to be a prospect until 
the two peoples face each other on the level 
of political equality. The Jews of Israel are 
willing to be the equal partners and allies 
of the Arab world. They will never be its 
subject. History will not tolerate for Israel 
a status which even the more primitive 
societies around them have long outgrown. 

Yet a more compelling motive for Jewish 
statehood came from Europe, where the fugi- 
tives of terror and holocaust wait patiently 
across the months for a chance to become 
citizens of a Jewish society in which their 
capacities and ideals would ke fully at home. 
The impact of their plight upon the human 
conscience—their tragic, but glorious quest 
for national freedom stretching across the 
sea of years between the Struma and the 
Exodus, have created in the minds of the 
international community a sense of insepa- 
rable connection between the Palestine prob- 
lem and the most profound humanitarian 
issue of our time. 

Cut of the great complex of motives and 
circumstances the state of Israel has arisen 
and now exists. It will survive. This new 
republic is no mean heritage. It is not a 
heritage to be lightly abandoned. It will not 
be surrendered at the mere smell of danger. 
The independent state of Israel is a perma- 
hent and immutable part of international 
life for this and all future generations. And 
when we declare Jewish statehood to be per- 
manent and immutable we define the start- 
ng point of our political attitude tcday. 

°b leaders still profess to speak of the Jew- 
ish state as a plan, a program which can 

her be realized or set aside. They hope to 
the accomplished fact. They wou'd 
chicken to return to its egg. Mr. 
-resident, what a grotesque and sinister 
llusion. Can anybody believe that a state 
established by this great union of historic 
lsions efn somehow still be ocver- 
1? Dees anybody in his senses seri- 
cusly believe that the Jewish people has 
striven for this precious prize for two mil- 
lenia in order that, once nobly gained, it 
Will be relinquished, in obedience to a sor- 
aid, illegal, incompetent, and entirely un- 
successful campaign of aggression? What 

‘t of people do they think we are? Do they 
imagine that they can gain at the conference 
table the fruits of a victory which they failed 
to achieve in the battlefield—a battlefield of 
their own meking, from which most of them 
have fallen back in disorder and disgrece? 

As we enter upon a period of vital political 
negotiations, it is my duty to express as 

















clearly as I can the principles which guide 
the Government of Israel at this time. If, 
as we hope, the invading Arab states want 
peace with Israel, they can have it. If they 
want war, they can have that, too. But 
whether they have peace or war, they will 
have it with the state of Israel. The Gov- 
ernment of Israel will gladly discuss with 
the United Nations mediator the prospect of 
a peaceful relationship between independent 
Israel and its neighbors. But it will not dis- 
cuss with anybody any proposal which un- 
dermines its independence or integrity. It 
will, therefore, not consider any proposals 
for confederation or any manner of coopera- 
tion resting upon any compulsions or upon 
anything except free relations of “sovereign 
equality.” Israel hopes that its neighbors 
will choose the essential truth and honor cf 
a lasting peace. But if, unhappily, they 
choose aggression, Israel will resist it, and 
the resistance will be no less determined or 
successful than in the recent inspiring weeks 
when the beleaguered little republic swept 
the invader from its frontiers and took the 
wer into the very territory from which the 
aggression was launched. Israel asks noth- 
ing cf the Arab states. It demands none of 
their territory. It seeks no limitation of 
their sovereign rights. Meking no such 
claims upon them, Israel admits of no such 
claims which they can lawfully make upon 
it. If the Arabs, as the Charter requires, 
recognize and accept the full and exact judg- 
ment of the General Assembly, Israel stands 
ready to cooperate on that basis. If, how- 
ever, the Arabs and their allies prefer to base 
a settlement on the arbitrament and equi- 
librium of war, then they must accept the 
consequences of that war. And those con- 
sequences find Israel in complete control of 
all its t2rritory, of western Galilee, Jaffa, the 
road to Jerusalem, in complete freedom and 
unsought separation from the bulk of its 
own Arab citizens. If the Arabs put their 
faith in the de facto results of invasion, 
then we, too, shall take our stand upon the 
positions and liberties which we have wrcsted 
from the aggressor. 

We are now in a position where for us to 
return to the provisions of the November 
resolution after having been attacked by 
aggression would represent the greatest pos- 
sible act of political and territorial concession 
which we can make. The November plan 
can be the basis of agrcement but only es 
soon as the Arabs accept that resolution and 
recognize the sovereignty of Israel, as Israel 
recognizes their sovereignty without reserve. 
We certainly do not feel bound to reward ag- 
gression with any face-saving dev.ces, re- 
ducing our patrimony below the level which 
the General Assembly has laid down. The 
Charter cf the United Nations, with its in- 
sistence on the independence and integrity 
of all states is the only basis upon which 
Israel’s relations with its neichbors can ke 
laid. The Charter forbids member States 
to make the overthrow of a neighboring State 
the condition of a peaceful settlement. When 
we turn to a map of the Near East and see 
that vast unbroken succession of Arab sover- 
eignties, the idea that an independent Israel 
is a threat to the Arab world becomes visibly 
absurd. When we contemplate the social and 
economic ills of that stricken region, we 
have complete certainty that Israel, by its 
exertion and example, can contribute abun- 
dantly with enrichment and development. 

It is surely the duty of the international 
community to summon the Arabic-speaking 
world, the freedom of which is amply secured, 
to ways of cooperation with an independ- 
ent Israel. When Israel enters the United 
Nations as a full member, a fitting milestone 
will have been reached, both in its own career 
and in that of the international organization 
itself. For Israel is both a national and a 
universal ideal; and it is in the prophetic 
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tradition of Israel—looking to the day when 
“Nation shall not lift up the sword against 
nation and there shall not again be war’— 
that the concept of international cooperation 
has its original roots. 





Communist Subversive Activities ia the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saiurday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert into the Appendix of 
the Recorp three articles from the Miami 
Daily News. In these articles a ycung 
American girl tells how she became a 
member of the Young Communist League 
back in 1941—and how she was recon- 
verted to democracy. Hers is the story of 
insidious methods by which communism 
secks to undermine our way of life and 
defeat cur democratic ideals. It is a 
story which should be brought to the at- 
tention of everyone who thinks that the 
subversive activities of the Communists 
in this country are neither extensive 
nor dangerous. 

(Epitor’s Note.—This is the first of a series 
of three articles in which Claire Brandler, 
formerly of Miami Beech, tells how she be- 
came a member of the Young Communist 
League here in 1941. She describes the ac- 
tivities of the league up until the time, in 
1943, she “rejected the commissar for all 
time.”’) 

(By Claire Brandler) 

In September 1941 I had just passed my 
seventeenth birthday, and I was faced with 
an unusual and delicate problem. I was 
about to begin functioning as editor-in-chief 
of the Miami Beach High School newspaper, 
the Beach Breeze, and I was also about to 
begin functioning, secretly, as a member of 
the Young Communist League. This ‘vas 
the youth section of the Communist Party 

My delicate problem was to take advantage 
of my newspaper position to advance the 
Communist Party line, without going far 
enough to be discovered and ousted from the 
editorship. 

The events leading up to this situation 














began some 8 months earlier, when I fi 
became involved with the Communi 
throug, their web of “front” organizations 
From the fertile fields of these front ercuns, 
whose alleged programs are usually hard for 
any liberal to oppose, the seasoned party 
membcrs select the most promising raw ma- 
terial for svecialized cultivation 

Those responding to the cultivation are 
further involved in the maze of the Com- 
munist fronts, until, hardly realizing where 
they are being led, they find themselves at 
the doors of the Communist Party itself 

My own introduction to the Communist 
Party closely followed this procedure. I was 
curious about an organiz ym called the 
American Youth Coneress I made inqvir-es, 
located its Miami members, and led 
one of their meetings At this mectirg a 

national activi- 


report was given on recent 
ties of the Youth Congre with de | f 
the Washi: n mass meeting which coc- 
curred a fcw wecks before. 
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Hundreds of young delegates had stood in 
the rain outside the White House and booed 
President Roosevelt for his speech against 
Nazi aggression. I was particularly impressed 
by the professional conduct of the young 
man who made the report. There was a 
complete lack of confusion and the young 
people there seemed to have a well-defined 
and readily expressed opinion on every pos- 
sible subject. They were the most self-as- 
sured group of boys and girls I had ever seen. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, after 
speaking to several of the people there, I was 
invited to attend a meeting of the American 
Peace Mobilization. 

At the Peace Mobilization gathering I found 
most of the same people whom I had seen at 
the earlier youth meeting. The few excep- 
tions consisted mainly of several adults. At 
this meeting I heard discussion and plans re- 
lating to a tremendous peace offensive to be 
spearheaded by this so-called Peace Mobili- 
zation. 

The plans consisted mainly of efforts to 
raise funds for the purpose of sending dele- 
gates to a national meeting in New York. 
At this New York meeting Nation-wide ac- 
tivities would be organized to keep America 
from joining in the war against Hitler. 

I later discovered that the Stalin-Hitler 
pact was responsible for these intensive anti- 
war activities. This pact had established a 
close working friendship between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, while at the same time 
Germany was at war with England and 
France. It is therefore easy to see why the 
Communists and their front organizations 
were so loud and expressive in their demands 
for peace. 

Russia's foreign policy required that Amer- 
ica remain neutral, and the American Com- 
munists were doing their best to see that 
neutrality was kept. 

The Miami Beach Peace Mobilization pre- 
pared parties and other money-raising stunts 
to get funds for the delegates. Inasmuch 
as peace seemed a worthy cause, I joined in 
enthusiastically, and after several weeks of 
activity I was delighted to find myself men- 
tioned as a delegate to the New York meeting. 

I was 16 years old at the time and my 
parents were very unenthusiastic about per- 
mitting me to make an automobile trip to 
New York in the company of people they 
knew nothing about. 

I explained my problem to members of the 
group and they suggested that the director 
of the local APM visit my parents and try 
to persuade them to let me go. 

Charles Doraine, whom I later knew as 
Charles Smolikoff, was introduced to me as 
the director of the Miami chapter of the 
American Peace Mobilization, and it was he 
who came to my home and spoke to my 
mother, convincing her to let me make the 
trip. 

In the months that followed, I learned that 
this man, Charles Doraine (Smolikoff) was a 
key behind-the-scenes leader of all activities 
in the Miami area inspired or sponsored by 
the Communist Party. 

The trip to New York was made in the 
company of two other girls and two men, 
Although I had no idea at the time, these 
people were Communist members whom I 
saw often after I joined. In Jacksonville we 
stopped for the night and met a large group 
of people who arranged food and sleeping 
accommodations for us. 

In the evening we all attended a meeting 
of the Jacksonville APM. I later found out 
that most of these Jacksonville people were 
also Communists. 

The New York meeting was held April 5 
and 6 at the Mecca Auditorium. Leading 
speakers were VITO MARCANTONIO, American 
Labor Party Congressman from Manhattan’s 
east Harlem district, and John P. Davis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Negro Con- 
gress (a well-Known Communist-front or- 
ganization). 


Paul Robeson, famous Negro singer, also 
appeared on the program. MARCANTONIO 
made an impassioned isolationist speech, and 
after bragging of his lone vote in Congress 
against the national defense program, he con- 
cluded with the statement that “One man 
with courage is a majority.” 

This concept puzzled me, since it seemed 
at variance with my basic ideas of democracy, 
but it was only later that I learned this atti- 
tude of hero worship is deeply ingrained in 
the Communist psychology. 

In addition to the publicized speakers 
there were many small conferences and 
numerous parties, all aimed at cultivating in- 
nocents like myself. Much money was ob- 
viously spent in the conduct of the meeting, 
and everything was carried out very lavishly, 
but the total effect was rather unimpressive. 

It was too machine made, too standardized 
and impersonal. I sensed this even though 
I had never before attended any Communist- 
front mass meetings. 

Upon my return to Miami I was deluged 
with literature of all descriptions, and once 
more involved in a steady round of meet- 
ings and parties. 
wholly on peace efforts. 

Imagine my surprise when, on June 23, 
the day after Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union, I was told that the Peace Mobilization 
had disbanded. 

I failed to understand why a German at- 
tack on Russia affected peace sentiment in 
the United States, but it was quite obvious 
that the now former members of the APM 
thought it did. 

They considered an attack on the Soviet 
Union as an attack on themselves, and they 
wanted to plunge into the war against Ger- 
many as soon as possible. 

I also found it incredible that an organi- 
zation could disband without discussion 
with its membership, and without even in- 
forming them of the intention. This was 
especially amazing in an organization which 
had held a meeting of several thousand in- 
terested delegates only a few months earlier. 

But apparently peace in America was no 
longer a vital concern now that the Soviet 
Union was in the war. 

For several months I occupied myself with 
other affairs and had very little contact with 
any of the people in the defunct APM. 
But late in the summer I was swept up in a 
furor of attentions from Young Communist 
League members. One girl devoted almost 
an entire month attempting to convince me 
that the actions of the Communist Party 
were both logical and just. 

Her persistent efforts and her hammering 
away at the weaker points in my objections 
finally broke down my resistance. I became 
more involved than ever before, and before 
I realized what was happening, I found all 
my thoughts and interests centering around 
the Communist Party. 

The girl’s family ran a boarding house on 
Euclid Avenue, Miami Beach, and it was here 
that I began to make my second home. At 
this house I had the opportunity of renew- 
ing my acquaintance with Charles Doraine, 
although he always kept very much in the 
background. 

I still had misgivings about the Communist 
approach, but they seemed to be the only 
people in Miami who were doing anything 
about many injustices which I felt were 
important, so I finally joined the Young 
Communist League in September 1941. 

I learned very quickly that the Com- 
munists’ main interest in me was based on 
the fact that I was going to function as 
editor of the high-school paper. 

I was told that my major responsibility 
in the Young Communist League would be 
to make the most of my position to advance 
party propaganda in the newspaper and 
among my contacts without permitting any- 
one to develop any reasonable suspicions 
about me. I was in for a touchy job. 


The general emphasis was’ 
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REDS’ HOLD ON CONVERTS IS EXPLAINED 
(By Claire Brandler) 


During my first days as editor of the high. 
school newspaper I readily discovered jt 
would be far easier than I thought to advance 
the Communist Party line. This was hbe- 
cause of the common lack of interest among 
most students in international politica] 
issues. Since it was precisely in this field 
that the Communists wished to promote 
their viewpoint, it was not very hard to 
maneuver a relatively free hand on the edito- 
rial page. 

The Communist Party at this time (Sep. 
tember 1941) was extremely interventionist, 
The Soviet Union had been attacked by Ger- 
many 3 months before, and the sole aim of 
American Communists was to push the 
United States into war to help Russia. 

Prowar sentiment was prevalent at this 
time among many Americans outside of the 
Communist Party, and I was thus able to be 
as prowar as I wished without anyone ques- 
tioning my motives. 

However, even when my views were not in 
accord with popular opinion I was still able 
to say pretty much what I chose because of 
the general preoccupation with problems 
closer to home. 

A very clear example of the result of this 
apathy can be seen in the fate of a high- 
school discussion program held by radio sta- 
tion WIOD each Sunday at this time. As 
editor of the school paper I was invited to 
join the group, and I quickly found they were 
having a hard time interesting boys and girls 
in coming down to a broadcast on Sunday 
mornings. 

I was easily able to supply the program 
with a group of outspoken and opinionated 
young people who had no objections whatso- 
ever to the inconvenient hour. In no time 
at all almost the entire high-school branch 
of the Young Communist League was airing 
its opinions each Sunday. 

I saw this happen time after time, and it 
became quite obvious that the Communists 
or any other unrepresentative minority 
could wield influence far out of proportion 
to their numbers because of the lack of par- 
ticipation by sincere democratic Americans 
in political and community affairs, 

The Communists are loud in their lip 
service to democracy, and they are among the 
first to protest any infringement of their 
rights in a democratic society, yet it is 
quickly apparent to a new recruit that they 
do not practice what they preach. 

Their organizational plan is based on a 
doctrine worked out by Lenin in 1903. This 
plan was called democratic centralism. In 
theory it meant combining democratic con- 
trol by the membership with complete unity 
in action. This sounded fine, but in prac- 
tice it was all centralism and very little 
democracy. 

The lowest unit in the Communist set-up 
is the branch (sometimes referred to as cell), 
which is composed of a small group whose 
daily work is closely allied. I belonged to 
the high-school branch; there was also a uni- 
versity branch and a working branch, 

My branch was the largest and most active, 
since we had the least outside responsibili- 
ties. Each branch elects a leader who repre- 
sents it at a city committee composed of all 
branch leaders. But this is as far as the 
democratic elective process goes, 

The next rank in the hierarchy is the sec- 
tion organizer, appointed by the national 
office in New York. The south Florida sec- 
tion organizer of the Communist Party at 
that time was Charles Doraine (Smolikoff). 

He was responsible to Al Trainor, the State 
director for Florida, who in turn was respon- 
sible to a regional director, and so on, up to 
the top leadership of the national commit- 
tee of the Communist Party. 

One of the major objectives of the Com- 
munists is to quickly indoctrinate new mem- 









pers in the fundamentals of the party's the- 
ology. Surprisingly enough, very little time 
was devoted to Marxist theory. Foremost on 
+he list is discipline. It is hard for an out- 
cider to realize the extent of the discipline 
hich the Communists work under. 
F yr example, it was quite a shock for me 
to realize that the boys and girls I had 
dered my good friends on an individual 
d personal basis were in reality a tightly 
croup of pé eople whose every gesture of 
dship was carefully planned with a par- 
1s end in mind. And they never slipped 
up in their roles. 
Although discipline is one of the major 
sources of strength for the Communists, it 
is by no means their chief reservoir. They 
save developed the art of organization to a 
point where it is no longer a party which 
they belong to, but rather a family. 
Intense social life and strong emotional 
ties are developed. This is done as part of 
n, the result of which is to so involve 
ople that their entire life is dependent 
mn ~ party. 
y have their friends in the party, they 
ily marry in the party, the party em- 
‘s many of them (through its front 
ups, union, etc.) and when they die it is 
the party, and the Daily Worker, who mourn 
or them. A party member of long stand- 
ing is no longer a political convert but 
rather a member of a large and emotionally 
integrated family. To think of leaving the 
party to many would be worse than death. 

















In fact, the party considers that anyone ’ 


who does leave it, is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead. Old friends suddenly do not 
know you in the street; husbands or wives 
discover the party means more to them than 
their marriage, and divorce sometimes fol- 
ws; usually loss of a party-derived job 
h no reierences leads to lengthy unem- 
yment, and always there is the inevitable 
ier, insults, and name-calling as only 
the Communists Know how. 

Young converts to the party are quickly 
involved in this trap, and this comes far 
before any political education. 

In return for the intense devotion which 
the party demands, members enjoy a sense 
of deep Satisfaction and nobility. Some 
even develop martyr complexes and go out 
f their way to make great personal sacrifices 
or the party. 

ltogether it is a type of attachment al- 
most impossible to break with, and certainly 
not based on calm political conclusions. 
Realizing this helps explain some of what 
being a Communist means. 
The Communist Party is a great believer in 
power of the press. It places great em- 
phasis on its literature program, and each 
branch usually has one person designated as 
‘lit agent.” When I became active in the 
Young Communist League they were pushing 
a 5-cent edition of the Soviet Power, by 
Hewlett Johnson, the dean of Canterbury. 

The dean’s name clothed the book in re- 
spectability, although he actually, I later 
learned, is a relatively minor official in the 
english church. It is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who is the important figure, and 
the Communists took advantage of the simi- 
y in names. 
hts book wes emphasized as part of a cam- 
sn to make fublic sentiment increasingly 

hetic to Russia. Several times eech 
week a group of YCL members would canvass 
different sections of Miami, selling these 
hooks from door to door. Many hundreds 
were sold here this way. 

The Soviet Power was not the only piece of 
literature which they pushed, however. The 
ewsletter, In Fact, edited by George Seldes 

‘Ss One of their favorite pieces of material 
tor contacts, and from what I hear, it still is. 
In Fact devotes itself to inside informa- 
mn, exposés of antilabor activities and racial 
nd religiovs discriminations, and other simi- 
rly liberal causes, Its value to the Com- 
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munists lay in its consistent follow-up of 
the party line. 

“Friday” was the name of a party-line pic- 
ture magazine they were also promoting at 
that time. It has since gone out cf business. 

Another entirely different type of material 
printed by the Communist Party were leaflets 
for free mass distribution. These were left 
in dcorways, automobiles, and in any con- 
venient public place where they might ke 
picked up and read. Their subject matter 
was usually simple and concerned with a 
single issue the party was making an imme- 
diate campaign about. 

Thousands of “Free Earl Browder” leaf- 
lets of this type were distributed in many in- 
genious ways. They were pinned on back- 
yard clothes lines, left in public rest rooms, 
slipped between the pages of library books, 
and so on. 

ut important as the literature work was, 
the most important activity of all was con- 
sidered to be work in front organizations, 
since it was through this medium that the 
party got most of its new members. Each 
YCL member was expected to be active in 
several front organizations and to have sev- 
eral “contacts” under cultivation at all times. 

At this time the Communists had very little 
to do with the labor movement here. When 
they finally did establish an opening into 
union work here they naturally changed 
their emphasis from front organizations to 
union activities. This was done so they 
could work more closely with the “pro- 
letariat.”’ 

But in 1941 and the spring of 1942 they 
concentrated on their front groups. These 
were created and abandoned as the party line 
changed, and changed again. During the 
“peace” period they established “the Yanks 
are not coming” and the “American peace 
mobilization 

After Russia was attacked these organiza- 
tions were abandoned and prowar groups 
were formed. The American Youth Congress 
was also disbanded during this period. I was 

able to closely observe the formation of the 
local Russian war relief chapter. 

The Young Communist League was in- 
formed that a Russian war relief chapter was 
going to be started in Miami and our job was 
to start a youth division, We decided that 
I would be a good person to “elect” as chair- 
man, and we made our plans, 

All our contacts were invited to a meeting, 
and I was duly elected chairman. The other 
cfficers were also YCL members. Once estab- 
lished we held parties and tried to involve 
other young people in the group. Plans were 
made to bring the Russian war relief into 
every fraternal, church, and community 
group. 

And so in this pattern I did as I was told, 
worked hard, studied party literature, and 
became a devoted Communist. But there 
was a long and difficult road ahead, with dis- 
illusionment every step of the way. 


SMOLIKOFF INVITED YOUNG COMMUNISTS 
TO UNION MEETING 
(By Claire Brandler) 

Japan attacked Pearl Harbor in December 
1941, and on that same day the Miami section 
of the Young Communist League happened to 
be holding a membership mecting. This was 
the only time I saw all the members of the 
various branches together at the same time. 
Charles Doraine (Smolikoff) was present to 
direct and advise the young Communist 
group. He also addressed the meeting on 
the subject of more effective future action 
by the YCL, and he criticized the university 
branch for inactivity and failure to build a 
strong group there. 

When we returned home after the meeting 
we heard the news that Pearl Harbor had 
been attacked. This fitted in perfectly with 
Communist plans, since it meant that 
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America would enter the war, exactly what 
the Communists had been plugging for 
Immediately the line went from “inter- 
vention” to “open a second front now.” It 1s 
particularly interesting to note that the con- 
stant demand was for a second front in 
western Europe, not a more logical second 
front through the Balkans Even as far back 
as this, and while under attack by Hitler’s 
armies, Russia was concerned with keeping 
us out of the Balkans and had her eye on 





future control of eastern Europe 

In the YCL we were all € uraged to par- 
ticipate in some way in the War effort. Fol- 
lIcwing this policy, two other ycung Com- 
munists and myself went to the National 
Youth Administration camp in Ocala, Fla., to 
learn to be machinists While there the 


three of us carried on as a unit, trying to 
politically cultivate some of the other boys 
and girls there and possibly bring them into 
the YC 

Several months after my resuen from the 
NYA camp I left Miami to go to college in the 
Midwest. 

It took some time for my YCL transfer to 
go through, and during this time I was able 
to lead a fairly normal student life. I had 
chance to become close to my roommate, the 
first non-Communist friendship I had in over 
a year and a half. 

As the weeks passed and I began receiving 
my copies of the Daily Worker, I realized 
that the Communists were becoming scuper- 
conservatives under the pressure of Mos- 
cow’s immediate needs. One by one they te- 
gan dropping all their progressive issues. 
They led the pack in calling for antistrike 
legislation and even went so far as to use 
unions which they dominate to break strikes 
in other unions. Usually cutspoken on the 
issue of racial equality, they even dropped 
this. They began to advocate incentive-wage 
programs, a long-condemned labor practice. 
The motivation for all these policies was 
clear. Russia’s needs were the primary con- 
cern. I realized then that their entire social 
program was mere window dressing to at- 
tract the innocent 

I lost heart when I began to realize the 
Communists had no principles, no ethics, 
and no minimum program. This, on top of 
my earlier misgivings, made me decide that 
I needed to do some serious rethinking of the 
entire Communist approach. 

The first problem which came to my at- 
tention was that cf ends and means, and 
here I saw that I differed with the Commu- 
nists sharply. They feel that any means are 
justifiable for use in order to achieve their 
end. This literally places the party stamp 
of approval on every moral and legal crime 
n existence, so long as it is performed to 
help the Communist Party. The more I con- 
sidered this position, the greater difficulty 
I had in understanding how people could ac- 
cept and practice this approach and still 
Claim to be fighting for the betterment of 
mankind. Could people who would com- 
mit age crime if it suited their purpose be 
fit or able to build a better soc ty? 

I decided to investigate more objectively 






the society which they created in Russia. I 
wanted to see if the sacrifice of decent ideals 
could possibly have produced a better life 
there. I was familiar with most of the cur- 
rent material printed ~ the Communists 
about the Soviet Uni I had read The 
Soviet Power, by Hewlett Johnson, dean of 
Canterbury, and I had studied the H ry 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
I also had studied the Soviet c itution 
and various other books and pamph 

Now, I decided to learn the other side of 
the story. In locating material for this study 
I was especially concerned with avoiding re- 
actionary author I wanted to read about 
Russia in the books of authors who were 
seeking to bett society in a democratic 
fashion. I ¥ criticism of the } et 


Union by liberals and progressives, and from 
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these sources I discovered some amazing 
facts. 

I read books such as Max Eastman’s Stalin’s 
Russia, Manya Gordon’s Workers Before and 
After Lenin, and Norman Thomas’ Russia, 
Democracy or Dictatorship? Here are some 
of the incredible things I learned: 

In Russia it is illegal to organize inde- 
pendent unions and the crime is punishable 
by death. The only recognized labor unions 
are sponsored by the state, which is also the 
employer. (In America we call such unions 
company unions.) Strikes are punishable by 
death. No person can change jobs without 
permission from the Communist bureaucracy. 
The discrepancy between the wages of the 
workers and the bureaucrats in Russia is 
amazingly large—much larger than similar 
differences in capitalist countries. Wages for 
the average worker in Russia are so low that 
he is actually worse off now than he was 
under the Czar. 

Despite a tremendous amount of publicity 
about early efforts at progressive education 
and free schools in Russia, there is no long- 
er free education above the grade-school 
level, and coeducation has been discarded. 
High school tuition fees are far above the 
limits of average working-class parents. 

Advanced treatment of criminals was an- 
other undertaking of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This, too, is now discarded. In Rus- 
sia the death sentence is applicable to chil- 
dren 12 years old; a person is responsible for 
the crimes of his relatives; and one out of 
approximately every six people in Russia are 
inhabitants of slave-labor camps where they 
are placed for “political” crimes. 

In the People’s Army of the Soviet Union 
second lieutenants get 1,000 rubles for every 
1 paid to enlisted men, so great is their 
difference in pay. Any Red Army Officer, in 
peace or war, has complete authority in non- 
combat conditions to execute any enlisted 
man in his command without recourse to 
trial. 

These are only some of the facts which I 
found verified beyond all doubt, and which 
led me to the conclusion that instead of 
building a better society they have devised 
a new exploitative system which enslaves the 
worker more than ever before. Instead of a 
worker’s paradise they have created a totali- 
tarian police state. 

All this led me to the conclusion that there 
is no road to social progress without the 
recognition of the basic dignity of the human 
being, and his individual liberty. This can 
only be achieved by insistence on demo- 
cratic processes. 

It took me well over a year to reach and 
accept these conclusions, and meanwhile I 
had become involved in Communist activi- 
ties at the university. So strong were the 
ties which already bound me that I lacked 
courage to make a definite break until after 
my return to Miami. 

In the summer of 1943 after my first year 
at college I therefore returned home still a 
member of the Young Communist League. 
During this summer I learned that Charles 
Doraine, our former Communist section or- 
ganizer, had achieved leadership in certain 
CIO wmions here under the name of Smoli- 
koff. At an invitation from him to YCL 
members, I went with a group to sit in on a 
union meeting held at the present CIO head- 
quarters. 

They tried to reinvolve me in Communist 
activities here, now centered on trade union 
work, but in my mind I knew there was no 
turning back. 

When I returned to college in the fall my 
break was final and I knew that henceforth 
my belief in social progress would have to 
be based on fundamental democratic prin- 
ciples; I decided that the dictators of the 
left were no better than the dictators of 
the right, and I rejected the commissar for 
all time. 


Keeping the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to keep 
the record straight, let me insert an an- 
swer to Drew Pearson’s charges as made 
in the Washington Post of June 9, 1948. 
Mr. Pearson wrote: 

Thirty million dollars’ worth of tubes 
(vacuum) were purchased by the Army in 
1942, enough to last for 10 years. Yet the 
following week another order was placed for 
$60,000,000 worth of tubes because the Army 
had to stock different types. 


The Department of the Army reports 
that— 


There were never purchased at any time 
during the war enough tubes to last for 10 
years. However, there were purchased dur- 
ing the 1942 period the sum of $132,000,000 
worth of tubes of the varying types needed to 
meet the equipment requirements of the ex- 
panded armed forces. In this purchase there 
was no unnecessary duplication nor waste of 
Government funds or property involved. 
The quantity of tubes actually purchased was 
based on the estimated requirements and 
was only enough to meet these requirements. 
However, as the situation developed, it was 
found that an additional quantity had to be 
purchased to last out the war period. 


Of course, the Army bought different 
tubes. No one interested in national de- 
fense would fail to do that. 

Pearson further says: 


As a result, Army warehouses overflowed 
with tubes that varied only slightly from 
each other, maybe no more than a prong 
spaced differently. 


Warehouses did not overflow. No 
more tubes were purchased than were 
necessary. Naturally, the tubes were not 
all of the same pattern. 

Pearson then wrote: 


Yet, even this overflow was multiplied a 
hundredfold by duplication of stock num- 
bers. 


The Department of the Army states: 


The paper work was increased to a very 
limited extent because of the inexperience 
on the part of the personnel involved—this 
inexperience being due to the fact that many 
new employees were required by the Depart- 
ment because of the expansion of the war 
program. There was also a lack of definite 
information from the manufacturers which 
would have enabled the Signal Corps to have 
identified the same part by one number. 
Just as soon as this was discovered immedi- 
ate action was taken to eliminate this con- 
dition by having a single identifying num- 
ber for duplicate parts. Of necessity, there 
was some increase in the paper work involved, 
but the actual amount is unknown. 


Unfortunately, neither the Signal 
Corps nor the Army, the Navy nor the 
Air Force possesses the wisdom or the 
foresight of some of those who are so 
free with their criticism, who either know 
nothing of the facts or do not choose to 
give them, who have no responsibility to 
anyone, and who think that God has 
anointed them to tell not only the Con- 
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gress but all agencies of the Government 
what they should do. 

Pearson writes: 

The Army Signal Corps discovered this 
duplication and assigned 400 technical per- 
sonnel to straighten out the records. After 
a 3-month analysis, they were able to elimj- 
nate 63,000 duplicate items out of 220,000— 
a reduction of almost 30 percent. 


The answer of the Department is: 

There were actually some four-hundred- 
odd personnel assigned to duties of this 
nature and in this connection, they per- 
formed this task along with other im- 
portant supply and inventorying duties. 


The Army reports that the personnel 
was able to eliminate 63,000 duplicate 
and defective items—not articles—a re- 
duction of 30 percent. May I add that 
that in itself was no small achievement 
for the personnel employed. 

Even more serious, many installations were 
forced to shut down temporarily for lack of 
spare parts, although the parts were dis- 
covered later under different numbers— 


Pearson writes. 

The Department of the Army replies to 
this, as follows: 

In general, this statement is not correct. 
However, in a few instances it was true, but 
it was a situation which was unavoidable 
due to lack of sufficiently experienced per- 
sonnel both in the supply system and in the 
operating set-up of the equipment itself, 
(An unavoidable situation in a war in which 
the greatest expansion of the armed forces in 
history occurred.) 


Quoting further from Pearson’s ar- 
ticle: 

This happened to one of the powerful 
radar sets in Panama during the spring of 
1942 when the Canal was in constant danger 
of Jap attack. To the horror of the Army, 
it discovered the replacement part was not 
in stock. A hurried telephone call was put 
through to Washington and the missing part 
was ordered flown to Panama at once. 


Sure, the Canal Zone at Panama was 
in constant danger of Jap attack. We 
are always in danger of an attack from 
someone—that is, according to the col- 
umnists and those who must sell their 
wares, sensational and many times false, 
to a section of the public which reads or 
listens one day, forgets it all before the 
sun goes down. Without a daily crisis 
or emergency, some commentators would 
be out of business. 

So far as I have been able to learn 
from the armed services, no one in the 
services seems to have any definite infor- 
mation as to the incident to which Pear- 
son made reference. If this commenta- 
tor knew so much about it, why did he 
not tell the Army? 

Pearson’s statement that the stock 
officer discovered eight bins full of the 
article for which he was searching might 
or might not be true because sometimes 
the seemingly impossible turns out to be 
a fact. But what of it? If Pearson 


.Knew that they had eight bins filled with 


this particular kind of tube, certainly no 
longer than 2 feet nor greater in diam- 
eter than 1 foot, he would, at that time, 
be declaiming about the waste. Even 
the dumbest of us knows that hindsight 
sometimes is more accurate than pre- 
dictions. 
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The Army, further advising what is 
now being done with respect to catalog- 
ing by single nomenclature the compo- 
nent parts and equipment of electronics 
and communications for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, states: 

The first major step in providing uniform 
item identification for the armed services 
was taken in the field of electronics and 
communications equipment. Under the 
auspices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy, in 1945, collabo- 
rated in the publication of a manual out- 
lining specific standards for naming and de- 
scribing items in this field. Asa result, tens 
of thousands of such items are now uni- 





formly described and named by these serv- 
ices and identical stock numbers assigned 
for use by the Air Force, Navy, and Army. 


Security Act of 1947, a similar but expanded 
‘ooram was established under the Muni- 
us Board, encompassing all items of sup- 
ly in the National Military Establishment. 
his project is now actively under way and 
is being conducted as rapidly as practicable 
with personnel which can be made available. 


pl 
pl 
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The Army reports that all that needs 
to be done to prove the lack of considera- 
tion by Pearson of authentic information 
on this project and its accomplishments 
is to refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Hargrave, Chairman of the Munitions 
Board—pages 98 to 103—and Mr. McNeil, 
special assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense—pages 41 to 44—of the hearings 


on the military functions, National Mili- 
tary Establishment appropriation bill for 
1949, part 1, before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, on March 17, 1948. 





Appropriations of the Eighticth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of misinformation regarding appro- 
priations by the Republican Congress has 
been going out of Washington. Un- 
doubtedly this is put out deliberately for 
partisan political purposes. The appro- 
priations for development of the West 
and for rural electrification have gone 
to the President for his signature, and 
we know exactly what amount will be 
available for the coming year. 

The fact is that this Congress has ap- 
propriated more money for river devel- 
opment, reclamation, power develop- 
ment, and rural electrification than any 
other Congress in the history of this 
country. 





Pro ect 
Civil functions (Army engineers): 
Fort Peck 
Forsyth 7 
Reclamation Bureau: 


TR a bch cunkbbathdadinntitinbntnwiiniatin tess 
CE OB a a ee eee 
1 Peck 


Missouri Basin_-. ‘ 
Phase A (construction): 
Canyon Ferry 
Lower Marias 
Missouri-Souris 
Powder River.....-- 
Yellowstone pumping 
Montana pumping-- 
Phase B (preconstruction): 
Hardin 
Jefferson River 
Lower Marias 


Montana Pumping 
Sun River. 
Phase C (planning): 
Clarks Fork 
Helena Valley 
Judith River 


DEN cite Lace eee san etna ce aaiiinnewaec and ots 
FTN ei a a 
Upper Marias 


Other Department of the Interior agencies: 
Bureau of Land Management 
SUI 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


ROM NIN Bs 5 8k a a 
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Otlice of Indian Affairs 





The Rural. Electrification Administra- 
tion received in 1948 the sum of $225,- 
000,000. It has an unobligated balance 
of $400,000,000, and the 1949 appropria- 
tion is $575,000,000, making a total avail- 
able to be spent this year $975,000,000. 

The Interior Department which in- 
cludes. the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of 
Mines, Fish and Wildlife Service, Geo- 
logical Survey, National Park Service, 
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and Office of Indian Affairs received an 
appropriation for the next fiscal year 
that is $112,876,523 larger than last year. 
The Missouri Basin got $30,000,000 more 
than last year’s appropriation, which 
was the largest in history. In view of 


the above, the propaganda that has gone 
out in the West that REA and Reclama- 
tion have insufficient funds is a deliber- 
ate attempt to deceive. 
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United States Defense Plans Mean 
Higher Prices, Fewer Cars, Homes, Hos- 
pitals for People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Trainman News 
of May 29, 1948, which concerns the bill 
oefore this body on peacetime military 
conscription. The Trainman News is 
the official publication of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES DEFENSE PLANS MEAN HIGHER 
PRICES, FEWER Cars, HOMES, HCSPITALS FCR 
PEOPLE 
Observers on Capitol Hill have long since 

learned to expect a certain amount of con- 
fusion whenever major changes of national 
policy take place in Washington. There is 
plenty of confusion in cur national-defense 
picture today. 

Most of us are aware that the United States 
is embarking on a very large military pro- 
gram—but just how large is it, and what 
effects may it have on cur day-to-day living? 

In a democratic society we are entitled to 
a clearer view of our expanding national de- 
fense program than the average intelligent 
citizen can make out from ordinary news- 
paper reading these days. 

In an election year when we are choosing 
our leadership for the next critical period, 
it is particularly important to know the an- 
swers to these questions. 

As the following résumé will show, the 
present planned prcgram of defense exnendi- 
tures is large and growing rapidly. Whether 
the amounts to be spent are absolutely es- 
sential or inadequate is not the point of this 
article—we do not pretend to be military 
experts. #ather we are attempting to point 
out that the present program carries far-flung 
economic implications for our domestic pol- 
icy, implications that it might be disastrous 
to ignore much longer. 

But first, just what are the dimensions of 
our current and contemplated defense pro- 
gram? A simple straightforward answer to 
this question is not available. Anyone read- 
ing accounts of testimony before the various 
congressional committees is aware that liter- 
ally scores of different estimates are float- 
ing around. We are tempted to say that not 
even the highly placed military planners have 
a definitive answer. It should be clear, 
therefore, that the figures which follow are 
tentative, but are the best public estimates 
we have seen. 

When the President’s budget for the next 
fiscal year (1949) was presented to Congress 
early this January, we apparently expected 
to spend about $11,000,000,000 for the mili- 
tary services. This sum is a ground-floor 
estimate—the real question is how much ad- 
ditional will be appropriated or authorized 
above and beyond $11,000,000,000. 


70-GROUP AIR FORCE IS EXPANSION GOAI 
For more than a month now you have been 
reading about House and Senate hearings 
on a supplementary defense bill, which h 
just passed Congress and been sent to the 
President. Technically this bill, which is 
designed to start our 70-group Air Force pro- 
gram into high gear, is charged to the cur- 
rent fiscal year which ends June 30. Realis- 
tically we can regard it as the first appropria- 
tion additional to the regular $11,000,000,000 
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budget for next year. The bill authorizes 
$3,200,000,000 in cash or contract authoriza- 
tions. Of course, this amount alone is not 
sufficient to bring the Air Force up to its 
planned 70-group strength with completely 
modernized planes. The expansion has to 
start gradually, increasing year by year until 
it reaches a peak about 1$52, when the Air 
Force budget will be stabilized at a cost of 
about $7,500,000,000 annually. 

So we can summarize the new plan's effect 
on the budget as follows: In fiscal 1949 we 
will spend about $14,200,000,000 (11.0 plus 
3.2), and in 1952, about $18,500,000,000 (11.0 
plus 7.5). 

It is likely that some sort of universal- 
service law, either compulsory military train- 
ing or the draft, will pass the present Con- 
gress. This program will, of course, cost 
additional money. Again it is difficult to 
find out exactly how much. According to 
the testimony given before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee the cost will include 
two major items. To set up the training 
equipment and other initial machinery under 
the draft involves spending about $2,100,- 
000,000. Secondly, the Army Ground Force 
testified as to the importance of moderniz- 
ing the equipment of the 25-division stra- 
tegic reserve of the Army as augmented 
under the draft bill. The cost of this mod- 
ernization in fiscal 1949 was estimated to be 
$3,900,000,000. So altogether with the in- 
creased size of the armed forces authorized 
under H. R. 6401 (the House version of the 
draft law) we have an additional $6,000,000,- 
000 which is to be added to the $14,200,000,- 
000 above. 

Thus, it now appears that our present 
plans contemplate an expenditure of about 
$20,000,000,000 in 1949 when the draft and 
the increased Army and Air Force require- 
ments are added to the President’s budget of 
$11,000,000,000. 


ALL SIGNS INDICATE $20,000,000,000 FIGURE 


It is always possible, of course, that less 
than the full amount will be appropriated. 
But all indications point to our soon reach- 
ing the $20,000,000,000 figure. Secretary For- 
restal has repeatedly emphasized that the 
present military requests represent a mini- 
mum program. On May 12 such a staunch 
advocate of Government economy as Senator 
Byrp was reported by the New York Times as 
conceding that within 2 years the cost of the 
armed forces would amount to at least $20,- 
000,000,000 and carry the full national budget 
to some $50,000,000,000. 

Another reason for believing that the esti- 
mate of $20,000,000,000 may be on the low 
side is the possibility of lend-lease military 
aid to the Marshall-plan countries, as the 
Secretary of State admitted was being con- 
sidered. (New York Times, April 28.) No 
quantitative estimates of the billions in 
additional costs involved have yet been made 
public. 

Unless a drastic reversal in our military 
planning takes place the above analysis in- 
dicates that for the foreseeable future we can 
expect a military budget of perhaps twenty 
to twenty-five billion dollars annually. What 
will this mean in terms of our domestic econ- 
omy and specifically in terms of our stand- 
ard of living? 

Corresponding to expenditures for military 
purposes is a real cost in goods and services 
which must be diverted from peacetime pro- 
duction. 

As the minority report on the House Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 (H. R. 6401) put it: 
“We are at a stage when there is no slack in 
the use of our resources, including both men 
and materials, and the imposition of a per- 
manent military program can only be ef- 
fected by switching our resources from the 
production of necessary civilian goods. 


GASOLINE RATIONING MAY EE NECESSARY 


“There will be less lumber for housing and 
fewer automobiles because of the reduced 


supplies of steel. * * * Even the ration- 
ing of gasoline may well be necessary. Be- 
cause of shortages of materials such as cop- 
per, lumber, and nails, much needed con- 
struction will again have to be deferred. We 
will have fewer new school buildings, fewer 
new hospitals, less of the necessities.” 

This is the unpleasant side of the rearma- 
ment picture which is too often brushed over 
when military appropriations are voted by 
the Congress. There is very little testimony 
on this subject in the congressional hearings. 
Occasionally such an exception is voiced by 
the responsible armed service representatives 
as when Mr. Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
candidly remarked: “You cannot get a big 
military program unless you stop the making 
of motor cars, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators” (New York Times, April 26). 
The truth unfortunately is that the indus- 
tries which produce the large-scale weapons 
of war must simultaneously curtail sharply 
their output of many of the most important 
durable consumer goods. 

Furthermore many other plants not ac- 
tually being used to supply the armed forces 
may have to reduce their output because the 
materials will be no longer available for ci- 
vilian production. The steel, aluminum, 
and copper that goes into aircraft and tanks 
just cannot be used (at the same time) for 
passenger cars and civilian housing. It also 
cannot be used for the expansion of our basic 
industrial capacity which is necessary for 
our long-hoped-for economy of abundance. 

How seriously will this peacetime military 
program affect the production of civilian 
goods? No clear-cut answer to this ques- 
tion can be provided in the abstract. The 
answer depends a great deal on how we man- 
age the defense program. And this manage- 
ment or planning is the crux of the whole 
problem. Congress has refused to meet the 
issue squarely—for economic controls are 
perhaps the most unpopular issues in our 
political life. But the facts remain—we will 
not have enough scarce basic materials to 
serve all of our needs—the materials must 
be allocated in some fashion to meet our 
essential requirements, 


INFLATION WILL RATION UNLESS CONTROLS 
ADDED 


One way is to sit tight and do nothing. 
Then the price system will do the allocating— 
higher and higher prices will ration the 
steel, aluminum, lumber, and many other 
items. If only enough steel will be available 
to build (say) 3,000,000 cars annually, in- 
stead of the present 5,000,000, the price of 
steel will go up, either openly or on the 
black market, until only 3,000,000 cars can be 
marketed. 

If a racetrack is willing to pay more for 
construction materials than a contractor 
building houses, the available scarce ma- 
terials go to the track. And similarly for 
every other product. To be realistically 
blunt—continued inflation will do the 
rationing. Our experience since July of 1946 
when OPA expired is recent enough so that 
we can all remember the consequences of 
inflation rationing. The burden falls most 
heavily on the low-income groups least able 
to increase their money incomes. The work- 
ing population has to tighten its belt and do 
without, while the high-income groups are 
denied nothing—they can pay the higher 
prices. 

The alternative is not without unpleasant 
memories either. No one likes controls. Ma- 
terials allocation and price control do in- 
volve red tape and increased governmental 
intervention—but we must face up to the 
situation confronting us. We must not con- 
tinue to plan large military expenditures 
without providing for the necessary counter- 
part—a system of controls sufficient to 
spread the burden fairly and to distribute 
the remaining raw materials according to 
needs of our economy. 
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High Cost of Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
chief interests as a Member of the 
Eightieth Congress has been to make 
every contribution I could toward reduc- 
ing the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I voted to reduce individual] in- 
come taxes, and finally, over the vigor- 
ous protests and vetoes of the President, 
we were able to provide some saving in 
the take-home pay for workers, strike 
from the tax rolls many thousands of 
low-income persons, and reduce, though 
slightly, the income-tax payments for 
hundreds of thousands of others. The 
reduction was not enough, Mr. Speaker, 
but it was a step in the right direction. 

We made some progress, too, in the 
reduction of Federal Government ex- 
penses, but again, it was not nearly 
enough. The Federal Government has 
no money to spend except that which it 
takes, or proposes to take from the peo- 
ple in the form of taxes. The policy of 
the executive branch of our Government 
has, for years, been to tax and tax the 
people, and at the same time promise to 
them all manner of Federal aid, hoping, 
and apparently believing, that they will 
not think for themselves, but will suc- 
cumb to the blandishments of something 
for nothing from Washington. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of our citizens have 
fallen for this sort of thing, until we 
find pressure put upon the Congress by 
the President, and by the department 
heads and bureau chiefs, and by many 
pressure groups, for funds from the tax- 
payers for almost every conceivable Gov- 
ernment spending project. Sometimes I 
fear that the people, who must eventu- 
ally pay the bill, have been taught not to 
think. It is a sad commentary On our 
thinking that so many of us seem to be- 
lieve that what we get from Washington 
costs us nothing. 

I have repeatedly said, Mr. Speaker, 
that Government spending is like indi- 
vidual spending; that the amount there- 
of should be determined by what we can 
afford. And the people themselves 
should know what we are doing, for it is 
their money, withheld from their pay 
checks, and collected in all manner of 
hidden taxes, which we here appropriate 
for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to spend. 

Testimony given before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which Iam 
a member, was to the effect that our na- 
tional debt, though reduced somewhat 
these last 2 years, still amounts to ap- 
proximately $1,725 for every man, wom- 
an, and child in the United States. In 
addition to this debt obligation it will re- 
quire approximately $285 for every man, 
woman, and child to pay the expenses of 
the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year 1949. These are sums which no hu- 
man mind can contemplate. To pay the 
annual cost of our Federal Government 
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more is being taken from the taxpayers 
than they spend for food. ‘ 

The total assessed valuation in the 
Fichth Congressional District is $174,- 
112.752, and our per capita share of the 
national debt is approximately $477,712,- 
550, more than two and one-half times 
the total assessed valuation. Moreover, 
our district’s per capita share of the cost 
of the Federal Government for 1 year at 
the present rate is $78,935,390, almost 
half the assessed valuation. Included in 
this sum is a total of $12,618,020 for Euro- 
pean aid—Marshall plan. I know, Mr, 
Speaker, that a majority of my colleagues 
supported the appropriation for ERP, 
but none of them could ever justify to 


me why we should provide Europeans 
with tobacco, coffee, radios, farm trac- 
tors, and many other things which are 
either of infinitely more use here than in 
Europe or things definitely in the lux- 
ury class. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the people 
in the Eighth Congressional District may 
know in some detail about the present 
per capita national debt and the annual 
per capita cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the cost of foreign aid 
under the Marshall plan for 1 year I in- 
sert the following table. For purposes of 
comparison I have included in the first 
column the assessed valuation of each of 
the 18 counties. 


Assessed valuation of each of the 18 counties of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Missouri and, on a per capita basis, the district's approximate share of (1) the 
national debt, (2) Federal expenditures, 1949, and (3) ERP (Marshal Plan, 1949) 


a 


County 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot continue to 
spend money at this annual rate and 
escape national bankruptcy. As each 
successive spending program is submit- 
ted to the Congress, it becomes our duty 
to scrutinize it carefully, and to finally 
decide whether it is one which the Na- 
tion can afford. At any rate, the 
American people should know the facts, 
and they might well be able to tell us, if 
we ourselves do not know, how much the 
Nation can afford for the annual ex- 
penses of the Federal Government. 





Statements From Memorial Day Address 
Given on May 30, 1948, by Hon. J. 


Harry McGregor, of Ohio, at Keene, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, by 
leave granted me, I wish to cite a por- 
tion of my remarks from the Memorial 
Day address delivered at Keene, Ohio, on 
May 30, 1948: 

America, as I have said, has been called 
to the highest of ell callings—a position of 
leadership in the atomic age, a leadership 
that is economic, political, and social. 

But while we make our supreme effort to 
arrive at true international friendship, and 
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while we dedicate our will and purpose for 
a just and lasting peace, we recognize still 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
In this day and age, when time and space 
have been rendered meaningless by man’s 
inventions, vigilance is necessary on every 
front. 

So, then, on this Sabbath Day, as we are 
gathered here to pay tribute to our heroic 
dead, we must remember that the peace of 
the world and the safety of our liberty lie 
in eternal vigilance. We must remember 
that in the state of the world today America 
must maintain a national defense sufficiently 
strong and efficient that no nation bent on 
aggression will be invited to direct an attack 
upon us. Above all, my fellow citizens, we 
must give our common devotion to our com- 
mon country just as those who today sleep 
beneath the grassy mounds gave their com- 
mon devotion. They died in their devotion 
to liberty. We must live our devotion to 
liberty if they are not to have died in vain. 





Hon. Edward H. Moore, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
in tribute to our colleague the Honorable 
EDWARD H. Moore, of Oklahoma, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


Mr. President, I should like to say a few 
words about one of our distinguished col- 
leagues who is leaving the United States 
Senate but whom we hope we will continue 
to see in the years up ahead on many ccca- 
sions. This colleague served on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and I have come to 
know and appreciate his fine abilities and 
talents and his warm friendship. 

I am referring to Senator Ep Moore, of 
Oklahoma, a man who made a success in law, 
in business, and in agriculture. Senator 
Moore has come to be known for his deep 
devotion to the American way of life and 
for his stern opposition to Government reg- 
imentation and bureaucratic controls. He 
has met issues head-on and he has not 
yielded to any considerations other than the 
welfare of his country as he sees it. 

Ep Moore, who was born on a farm in Mis- 
souri, who was educated in the common 
schools of the Show-Me State, who moved to 
Oklahoma in 1901, practiced law for 18 years, 
entered business and made a resounding suc- 
cess as an independent oil producer and in 
other fields, represents the American process 
at work—the process by which men can rise 
by their own bootstraps—by their own abil- 
ities. 

Ep Moore represents, too, a business lead- 
er of civic conscience who recognized that 
his country called for more than his busi- 
ness services but could use him in political 
life as well. He has served his State and his 
Nation well. 

I say this even though I have personally 
had some differences of opinion with him, 
both in committee and on the floor. I have 
always respected the independence of his 
judgment and the sincerity of his views. 

No one here in the Senate need to be told 
of Senator Moore’s contributions to chari- 
table organizations and of all the other evi- 
dences of his fine public spirit. 

As with many other of our colleagues 
whose terms expire this year, we will miss his 
presence. We look to Senator Moore, how- 
ever, knowing that he will continue to render 
service in whatever advantures he may 
choose in the days up ahead. 





What the Eightieth Congress Has Done 


for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in the field 
of agriculture and agricultural legisla- 
tion, the Eightieth Congress has a record 
of accomplishment that is surpassed by 
no Congress in recent history. Con- 
vening at a time when farmers were still 
operating on an emergency all-out pro- 
duction basis, when shortages of agricul- 
tural commodities rather than surpluses 
were providing the greatest concern, 
when the rising level of all prices was 
carrying up with it the cost to the con- 
sumer of farm products, and when an 
unprecedented and unmeasured foreign 
demand was crying to be filled—this Con- 
gress faced immediate problems in the 
agricultural field that were different from 
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those which have ever faced any other 
Congress. 

In spite of these unusual conditions, the 
Eightieth Congress began to carry out 
immediately its announced intention of 
getting to work on a long-range policy 
and program for agriculture. The 
groundwork of such a program has been 
laid in extensive hearings in both the 
Senate and House. A long-range price 
support program has been enacted and 
the long-term policies developed in the 
hearings have been applied to other leg- 
islation as it has come up for considera- 
tion. 

The crop-insurance program, for ex- 
ample, has been completely revised and 
set up on a sound long-time basis. Basic 
improvements have been made in the 
administration and operation of mark- 
eting agreements and in the laws relating 
to farm labor, the national forests, the 
tenant-purchase program, the handling 
and distribution of insecticides and other 
agricultural chemicals. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation was given a perma- 
nent charter. 

Diseases of plants and animals, that 
are a threat to both farmers and con- 
sumers, have been promptly attacked 
by this Congress. Authority and ample 
appropriations were provided for fight- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico in 
order to prevent its spread into this 
country, for the eradication of cattle 
grubs, for a fight against the new threat 
of the golden nematode disease in 
potatoes and tomatoes, for added safe- 
guards against the importation of pests 
and diseases of shrubs and small plants, 
and for concerted action against de- 
structive pests and diseases in our forests. 

The welfare of farm families and the 
improvement of farm living conditions 
have bulked large in the actions of the 
Eightieth Congress. Unprecedented ap- 
propriations have been made for the ex- 
tension of rural electrification and for 
the development of rural roads. 

Following is a brief statement of the 
action taken by the Eightieth Congress 
in each of several fields that are of con- 
cern to the farmers of the Nation and 
to the consumers who depend upon them 
for their food and fiber. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


No Congress in history has provided 
so generously for rural electrification as 
the Eightieth Congress. During this 
Congress, $800,000,000 in loan authoriza- 
tions has been provided for the exten- 
sion of REA electric lines to farm homes. 
This is almost twice as much as has been 
provided by any previous Congress and 
is only $275,000,000 less than the total 
amount provided for REA work in the 
whole period prior to the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

As the result of these generous appro- 
priations for REA loans, REA electricity 
was extended during the past fiscal year 
to 400,000 farm homes—more than twice 
as many as in any prewar year—and an 
even larger number of farm homes are 
scheduled to receive electricity during 
the 1949 fiscal year. 

In addition to providing unprecedented 
funds for REA extension, the Eightieth 
Congress enacted a law which permitted 


REA to refinance additional rural lines 
in the TVA area and refused to take ac- 
tion on several bills which would have 
weakened or limited the REA program. 

The following table shows the appro- 
priations and authorizations, by fiscal 
years, for REA loans: 


EN cities etesteer ss wien anaomseaeasaenunppis $14, 928, 288 
BO ieee cha eeswsasaseecons 46, 500, 000 
Sikkim iam nndisieninkinwens 30, 000, 000 
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DD indice tticnm ap nbnnintepe cin 40, 000, 000 
a a 100, 000, 000 
a ia testienpciaste cin nentitnein ania 100, 000, 000 
Deen sénrrneomennnnentemnes 10, 000, 000 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


More than half a billion dollars was 
appropriated by the Eightieth Congress 
for soil conservation activities on Amer- 
ican farms. By far the largest part of 
this was in appropriations for payments 
through the agricultural conservation 
program, the former AAA activities. 
During the 2 years of the Eightieth Con- 
gress $415,000,000 was appropriated for 
this purpose. At the same time $86,- 
821,000 was appropriated for expendi- 
ture by the Soil Conservation Service, 
most of which will be spent in technical 
assistance in cooperation with local soil- 
conservation districts. In addition, the 
session just closed authorized the ex- 
penditure of $262,500,000 for soil conser- 
vation payments for 1949. 

In spite of these tremendous appro- 
priations the most significant action on 
soil conservation was in the deliberations 
of congressional committees. 

No Congress in history has been so 
thoroughly aware of the necessity for 
real soil conservation in the United 
States as was the Eightieth Congress. 
This was largely due to the fact that 
early in the first session hearings on a 
long-range agricultural policy were 
started by both the House and Senate, 
and one of the first conclusions reached 
by those committees was that soil con- 
servation must be the keystone and the 
No. 1 objective of any sound, long-range 
agricultural policy. 

On that premise hearings on soil con- 
servation were held by both the Senate 
and House Committees on Agriculture. 
In the House committee more than 3 
weeks of hearings were devoted to bills 
seeking to establish an effective long- 
range program for the conservation of 
the Nation’s agricultural resources. 

In both Houses of Congress there was 
the feeling that the appalling rate at 
which our soil resources are being dissi- 
pated makes it imperative that the soil 
program for the future shall not be a 
piecemeal operation, but must be one in 
which all activities and programs are co- 
ordinated to the one dominant policy of 
restoration and conservation of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural resources. 

Pending the enactment of such a pro- 
gram an act extending the authority for 
AAA soil conservation payments through 
1951 was passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


One of the outstanding long-term con. 
tributions to agricultural stability was 
adoption by the Eightieth Congress of a 
permanent charter for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

This chapter establishes the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation as a $5,000,- 
000,000 corporation charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out operations to 
stabilize prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties. The Corporation will be under the 
direction of a five-man Board of Direc- 
tors—three, including the Secretary, 
from the Department of Agriculture— 
the other two from outside the Depart- 
ment. 

The Corporation is authorized to sta- 
bilize farm prices through purchases, 
loans, direct payments, and other meth- 
ods. It is directed to use the norma] 
commercial channels of trade to the 
greatest extent possible in carrying on its 
operations. 

Because of its permanent status, the 
Corporation will provide a continuity of 
action in support of the farm economy 
that has not been possible under pro- 
grams operating merely on a year-to- 
year basis. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


In December 1946, one of the most 
dreaded of all animal diseases—foot- 
and-mouth disease—was reported to be 
raging in Mexico. This was the first 
time since 1929 that this disease had been 
reported on the North American Conti- 
nent. Its spread to the United States 
would not only cause billions of dollars of 
loss to farmers and the livestock indus- 
try, it would have a most serious effect 
on consumers. Interstate shipments of 
livestock would be stopped immediately. 
Packing plants would have to suspend 
operations. Cities which depend on in- 
terstate shipment of meat would be vir- 
tually without meat. Worst of all, an 
outbreak in the United States would 
probably deplete breeding stock so seri- 
ously that there would be a shortage of 
meat, with accompanying high prices, 
for many years to come. 

Acutely aware of the menace this pre- 
sented to farmers, consumers, and the 
whole economy of this country, the 
Eightieth Congress took prompt and en- 
ergetic action to combat the disease in 
Mexico. One of the first laws passed by 
this Congress—Public Law No. 8—was an 
act authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to go into Mexico and work with 
the Mexican Government in an all-out 
effort to stop the disease and prevent it 
from reaching the United States. 

More than $60,000,000 was appropri- 
ated or allocated to carry on the battle 
in Mexico. Funds were appropriated 
with which to strengthen the patrol on 
the Mexico-United States border. Addi- 
tional research was authorized. 

When it became apparent that the dis- 
ease could not be quickly suppressed and 
eradicated in Mexico—that it was going . 
to be a stubborn, lcng-term fight—Con- 
gress again acted promptly to provide 
the best possible long-time defense. 
Funds were appropriated for the estab- 
lishment of a quarantine line across Mex- 
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ico, including many miles of fence, and 
manned with American veterinarians 
and technicians. 

On the advice of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, an act authorizing re- 
search on foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States and the establishment of 
a complete laboratory for that purpose 
was passed by the second session of the 
Fightieth Congress. In order to give as 
creat assurance as possible that the dis- 
ease Will not be spread accidentally from 
the laboratory, the law requires that the 
laboratory be built on an island sepa- 
rated by deep water from the mainland 
of the United States. 

LONG-RANGE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Of vital concern to both farmers and 
consumers was the enactment by the 
Eightieth Congress of farm price- 
support legislation geared not only to the 
present emergency demand for food ex- 
ports but to the long-range welfare of 
both consumers and producers. 

The price-support bill passed by Con- 
gress combines the temporary incentives 
necessary to secure all-out farm produc- 
tion through the 1949 crop year with a 
long-range price-support program for 
future years designed to provide an 
abundance of agricultural products for 
American consumers and to protect both 
producers and consumers against un- 
stabilized agricultural prices. 

Recognizing that the needs of other 
countries for American food, and the 
commitments of our foreign policy, cre- 
ate an emergency situation calling for 
all-out farm production similar to the 
war years, and recognizing also the need 
for a long-range farm-price support pro- 
gram protecting both producers and con- 
sumers, the Congress embodied both 
these principles in its price-support bill. 

First. The basic commodities—corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, cotton, and pea- 
nuts—will be supported at 90 percent of 
parity through June 30, 1950. 

Second. The major nonbasic com- 
modities will be supported at 60 to 90 
percent of parity through December 31, 
1949—except that milk and its products, 
hogs, chickens, and eggs are to be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity for that 
period. 

Third. The present support level of 90 
percent of parity will be continued on 
Irish potatoes for the 1948 crop year. 

Fourth. Beginning January 1, 1950, the 
provisions of the long-range price sup- 
port program will go into effect. These 
include a general revision of the parity 
formula to take into consideration the 
shifting costs of agricultural production, 
changes in the pattern of consumption, 
and other factors. 

The basic commodities will be sup- 
ported at 60 to $0 percent of parity, de- 
pending on the level of supply. All other 
agricultural commodities may be sup- 
ported at 0 to 90 percent of parity de- 
pending upon the importance of each 
commodity to the national economy, its 
degree of perishability, the level of sup- 
ply, and other factors. 

The bill also authorizes the President 
to restrict the importation of foreign 
agricultural commodities or products if 
such importation would materially inter- 
fere with the price-support program. 


RURAL ROADS 


The greatest rural road-building pro- 
gram ever undertaken cooperatively by 
the Federal and State Governments is 
scheduled for the next 3 years under leg- 
islation enacted by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

Realizing the necessity of good farm- 
to-market roads for modern motorized 
farming, the Eightieth Congress ap- 
propriated almost twice as much money 
for Federal participation in secondary 
road construction in two fiscal years as 
was spent by the Federal Government for 
that purpose in the 10 years previous to 
1948. 

Federal expenditures for secondary 
roads in the 10 fiscal years, 1938-47, 
amounted to approximately $112,009,090. 
In the Eightieth Congress, $74,000,000 
was appropriated for that purpose for 
the fiscal year 1948 and $128,000.000 for 
the fiscal year 1949. This will make 
possible a Federal-State secondary road 
program more than five times as great 
as in any single previous year. 

In addition to appropriating funds for 
the immediate future, however, the 
Eightieth Congress enacted legislation 
projecting an even larger road-building 
program for the fiscal years 1950 and 
1951. 

This act authorizes an appropriation 
of $450,000,0C0 a year for Federal partici- 
pation in road building in those years. 
Funds appropriated, according to terms 
of the act, are to be utilized 45 percent 
for primary roads, 25 percent for city 
thoroughfares, and 30 percent for sec- 
ondary rural roads. This will amount 
to approximately $135,000,000 each year 
for rural roads. 


CROP INSURANCE 


One of the major contributions of the 
Eightieth Congress to the stability of 
agriculture was the writing of an entirely 
new Crop Insurance Act. 

Crop insurance was started in the 
midst of the depression-drought years 
and was compounded almost equally of 
efforts to provide real insurance and 
farm relief. It was never entirely suc- 
cessful for either purpose. As relief, it 
failed to reach millions of farmers who 
were most in need of it. As insurance, it 
did not satisfactorily meet the needs of 
most farmers and accumulated an oper- 
ating deficit of more than $100,000,000 
in 7 years. 

So unsatisfactory was the crop-insur- 
ance program that Congress had in one 
year refused to appropriate the money 
for it, and when the Eightieth Congress 
convened there was grave doubt that any 
further appropriations would be made 
for this purpose. 

After extensive study, an entirely new 
Crop Insurance Act was passed by the 
Eightieth Congress. It was based on the 
premise that crop insurance should be a 
sound business proposition, and that it 
must offer farmers a type of insurance 
they want at rates they can afford to pay. 
Following are its major provisions: 

First. Authorization for extending 
crop insurance at once to several addi- 
tional commodities, but placing the 
whole program on an experimental basis 
until sound actuarial tables and proce- 
dures can be worked out. 
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Second. As the methods and proce- 
dures are demonstrated by experience to 
be sound, crop insurance will be extended 
to additional commodities and to new 
areas. 

Third. Provision is made for partici- 
pation in the crop insurance program 
by private insurance companies and by 
local associations of farmers. 

The Crop Insurance Act has now been 
operating approximately 1 year under 
the new law and the experience thus far 
indicates that, for the first time, the 
Crop Insurance Corporation is definite- 
ly on the road to providing farmers in 
all parts of the country with a sound and 
businesslike program of insurance for a 
great many agricultural commodities. 

SUGAR ACT 

The purpose of this act, passed by the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress, is 
to assure consumers of an adequate sup- 
ply of sugar at reasonable prices—from 
both domestic and offshore sources— 
and to assure American farmers produc- 
ing sugar that they will have an equitable 
share of the American market. 

The act places on the Secretary of 
Agriculture the responsibility of deter- 
mining the quantity of sugar desired by 
American consumers, of allocating that 
quantity between domestic and foreign 
producers in accordance with terms of 
the act, and of protecting the welfare of 
consumers and those engaged in the do- 
mestic sugar industry by assuring a sup- 
ply of this essential food product at 
prices which will not be excessive to con- 
sumers and which will equitably main- 
tain and protect the sugar incustry of 
the United States. 

The act is self-financing. An excise 
tax on sugar produced in the United 
States is designed to provide revenue 
equal to the amount of payments to pro- 
ducers. The law remains in effect until 
December 31, 1952. 

GOLDEN NEMATODE 


The Ejightieth Congress has taken 
emergency action in a number of cases 
to control and destroy pests and diseases 
such as have, in the past, taken heavy 
toll of American plant life after they 
reached our shores from other coun- 
tries. One of the latest of such invaders 
is the golden nematode, which for a 
number of years has made costly attacks 
on the crops of potato and tomato grow- 
ers in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

A small infestation of this pest has 
been discoverd in the area around Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, and legislation passed 
by the Eightieth Congress is expecied to 
limit it to that area and finally eradicate 
it altogether. Because the infestation 
lasts over a period of years, the battle 
against it will be a long-term cffort— 
even though it may be on a scale small 
in comparison to governmental combat 
against other threats of pests and dis- 
eases. 

The nematode attacks only potatoes 
and tomatoes, but the soil in which it is 
present may carry the infestation to 
other areas if moved, even in small quan- 
tities when other root crops are grown 
and not thoroughly cleaned before mov- 
ing. The legislation provides authority 
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rigid control of use of this soil and the 
disposal of the crops grown thereon until 
the infestation is destroyed. It author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
operate with other agencies in this ef- 
fort, to control and coordinate this activ- 
ity, and to conduct research, 
CATTLE GRUBS 


For many years cattle grubs have been 
doing damage to cattle in the United 
States estimated to cost consumers and 
producers more than $100,000,000 a 
year. These grubs are one stage of the 
life cycle of the heel fly. Their presence 
in cattle greatly reduces the value of the 
hide and seriously retards the produc- 
tion of meat and milk. 

Before the war it was established that 
the grub can be killed by treating in- 
fected cattle with preparations contain- 
ing rotenone. By destroying the grubs 
in a sizeable area for a period of about 3 
years the heel fly is virtually eliminated 
from that area and this pest to livestock 
removed. 

The Eightieth Congress authorized the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to undertake 
for the first time eradication of cattle 
grubs on such an area basis. The pro- 
gram will be carried out with the volun- 
tary cooperation of the farmers in the 
area, with the Federal Government pro- 
viding the materials and some of the ma- 
chinery and the farmers providing the 
labor. 

INSECTICIDES 

Farmers and ail other users of modern 
chemical preparations for the killing of 
weeds, insects, and pests will be able to 
use such preparations in the future with 
greater safety and confidence because of 
action taken by the Eightieth Congress 
in revising and greatly improving the 
Insecticide Act of 1910. That act was 
written at a time when paris green, ar- 
senic, and a few other relatively simple 
preparations were virtually the only in- 
secticides used. Since that time there 
has been a tremendous development not 
only in the field of insecticides but in the 
allied fields of chemical preparations to 
destroy rodents and other pests and to 
kill or retard the growth of weeds. 

The new Insecticide Act adopted by 
the Ejightieth Congress provides the 
safeguards that are necessary to protect 
and assist the users of these new agri- 
cultural chemicals. Important improve- 
ments and changes made by the Eight- 
ieth Congress include, first, the applica- 
tion of the law to herbicides, rodenti- 
cides, and fungicides, as well as to insec- 
ticides; second, the requirement that all 
such preparations must be registered be- 
fore they are sold or transported in inter- 
state commerce; third, the requirement 
that poison warnings must be promi- 
nently displayed on all poisonous prepa- 
rations and that white powders must be 
colored or discolored to prevent their be- 
ing mistaken for flour, sugar, or similar 
foods; fourth, requirement that full in- 
structions for -use and for the safe han- 
dling of the preparation must be pro- 
vided with each package. 

In addition, the Eightieth Congress 
gave special attention to the important 
new herbicide, 2,4-D, and adopted two 


resolutions calling upon the Department 
of Agriculture to conduct immediate re- 
search into the use of this material and 
to provide the farmers and others with 
complete information on its handling, so 
that the fullest benefits from its weed- 
killing properties could be obtained and 
at the same time the utmost protection 
could be afforded to crops which are sus- 
ceptible to this powerful herbicide. 
MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Marketing agreements, under which 
farm commodities are graded and sold in 
an orderly manner, are important to 
many segments of agriculture. 

The Eightieth Congress materially im- 
proved the working of such agreements. 
It provided that grading and inspection 
to maintain minimum standards of 
quality and maturity could be carried on 
continuously under marketing agree- 
ments, whether the price of the commod- 
ity is above or below parity. Previously 
such grading and inspection could be 
carried out only if the commodity was 
selling below parity. 

Similarly, the Eightieth Congress pro- 
vided that the administrative staffs and 
offices administering marketing agree- 
ments could operate continuously, in or- 
der to maintain records and carry on 
other business, whether the price of the 
commodity is above or below parity. 

RESEARCH 


Scientific research is as important to 
agriculture as it is to industry. During 
the Eightieth Congress agricultural pro- 
duction research has been continued and 
expanded and substantial funds were ap- 
propriated, for the first time, for exten- 
sive research in the marketing of agri- 
cultural products. 

The growing importance of finding new 
and better methods of marketing farm 
products, of discovering new uses for 
agriculture commodities, and of develop- 
ing new markets, was recognized in the 
Hope-Flannagan Act, which was passed 
late in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The Ejightieth Congress carried for- 
ward the purpose of this act by appro- 
priating $9,000,000 for the fiscal year 1948 
and $13,850,000 for the fiscal year 1949. 
for the research authorized by the act. 

The appropriation for 1949 will make 
possible the carrying out of 180 to 200 
separate research projects. Emphasis 
will be on research into, new methods of 
utilizing farm products. Approximately 
two-thirds of the projects will be break- 
ing new ground—research on subjects 
which have never been scientifically stud- 
ied before. 

In addition to appropriations for the 
Hope-Flannagan Act, the Eightieth Con- 
gress appropriated $46,537,000 for re- 
search in the regional laboratories, ex- 
periment stations and otherwise through 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, $9,282,000 for Forest Service re- 
search, and $2,596,000 for research by 
the Soil Conservation Service, 

FARM TENANT ACT 


Veterans, tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers who want to own their own 
family-size farm were given a helping 
hand by the Eightieth Congress. Im- 
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provements were made in that part of 
the Farm Tenant Act providing for Goy. 
ernment reinsurance of private mortgage 
loans made to such persons for the pur. 
pose of buying, enlarging, or improving 
family-size farms. The new act removes 
some of the obstacles that have retardeq 
the making of such loans. 

FOREST SERVICE 


The Eightieth Congress has been very 
conscious of the value of the Nation’s 
forests and the need for safeguarding 
them in order to assure continued pro- 
duction for home building and other 
construction, to prevent the rapid water 
run-off and aid in conservation, to pro- 
vide recreational areas for the healthful 
enjoyment of the people, and for other 
purposes. Much legislation attests to the 
consideration given forest matters by the 
Eightieth Congress. 

New Jaws on the statute books as the 
result of these legislative efforts cover 
many phases of conservation, promotion, 
and control, while sympathetic study of 
Forest Service problems has resulted in 
the promulgation of planning which in- 
cludes both long- and short-range aims 
for the preservation and use of our forest 
resources for the public benefit. 

Among the items of legislation passed 
by the Eightieth Congress which will as- 
sure better use and conservation are laws 
to provide for: 

A more efficient forest pest control, 
which would coordinate public and pri- 
vate agencies and provide for immediate 
action in halting the incursions of pests 
and the progress of diseases before they 
have gained a major foothold; prevent- 
ing forest fires by closing forests to public 
use and providing penalties for viola- 
tion, when such forests provide seasonal 
fire hazards; providing for the broader 
use of certain forest lands by authorizing 
controlled use of such lands by private 
citizens; consolidating the lands of the 
Superior National Forest through ex- 
change for State lands and purchase of 
small private holdings, to give the Na- 
tion one last wilderness area for the 
recreational use of the people; transfer 
to the Forest Service of small areas ad- 
joining national forests more suitable for 
forest purposes than for other use, and 
the disposal of small tracts which had 
been held as forest land or as a part of 
the public domain but which were serv- 
ing no really useful purpose to that end. 

Of particular interest was direction 
and authority given the Secretary of 
Agriculture to provide for the construc- 
tive use-maintenance of the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in Alaska. Action in this 
matter was taken to alleviate the Na- 
tion’s newsprint shortage and aid in other 
useful timber production, and to en- 
courage the commercial, agricultural, and 
recreational development of Alaska. 

WOOL 


On April 15, 1947, action taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture terminated the 
price-support program for wool which 
had been in effect since 1943. Termina- 
tion of the program at that time, if it 
had been permitted to continue, would 
have been disastrous to wool growers 
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since market prices for comparable 
erades of imported wool were 8 to 12 
percent below the purchase prices of do- 
mestic wools under the support program. 
In addition large stocks of both foreign 
and domestic wool, built up during the 
war, were on hand. 

The Eightieth Congress, in order to 
srovide proper protection to domestic 
wool growers, enacted S. 814, which di- 
rected a continuation of the wool price 
support program until December 31, 1948. 
It also amended section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act so as to author- 
ize the President to control imports of 
foreign wool in such a manner as to pre- 
vent such imports from interfering ma- 
terially with the marketing of domestic 
wool under the price-support program. 
This provision was included because of 
the great increase in the importation of 
foreign wool—importations of raw-ap- 
parel wool in 1946 were approximately 
six times greater than the average an- 
nual importations during the period 1936 
to 1940 and represented about 90 per- 
cent of the United States domestic con- 
sumption of wool. This bill was vetoed 
py the President. A new bill which elim- 
inated the provisions authorizing the 
President to control wool imports was 
passed and became law, extending the 
price-support program until December 
31, 1948. 

The duty on wool was thereafter re- 
duced by 25 percent by action of the 
President under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Under the general price support meas- 
ure (H. R. 6248) passed during the sec- 
ond session of the Eightieth Congress 
the present price-support program for 
wool is continued until June 30, 1950. 
Thereafter, wool will receive price sup- 
port at levels ranging from 60 to 90 per- 
cent of parity with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture authorized to support wool at 
$0 per cent until a production of 360,000,- 
000 pounds of shorn wool a year is 
achieved. In addition, the bill empowers 
the President to control imports so that 
the importation of foreign wool will not 
disrupt the production and marketing of 
domestic wool. 

FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


In an effort to meet the acute wartime 
shortage of farm labor and to obtain 
maximum food production, emergency 
programs were instituted during the war 
providing for the recruitment, transpor- 
tation, and housing of foreign agricul- 
tural workers, 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress it appeared that it would be 
possible to meet the foreseeable farm- 
labor requirements after the end of 1947 
from domestic labor scurces, and Con- 
gress directed the discontinuation of the 
emergency farm-labor program on De- 
cember 31, 1947, 

Shortly before the close of the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress, how- 
ever, it appeared that the supply of farm 
labor—particularly hand labor—was 
growing more and more acute. Farmers 
were having difficulty in recruiting, as- 
Sembling, and transporting seriously 
needea {foreign labor, 


To meet this situation and to assure 
the availability of an adequate supply 
of foreign labor, the Eightieth Congress 
enacted a measure authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration to assist farmers by recruit- 
ing foreign laborers for temporary agri- 
cultural employment in the United 
States and to direct, supervise, coordi- 
nate, and provide for the transportation 
of, such workers. The cost of trans- 
portation and subsistence cf foreign ag- 
ricultural laborers is to be borne by the 
employers who use the labor. 

FARM LABOR CAMPS 


During and prior to the war the Gov- 
ernment acquired labor camps and other 
facilities for the housing of migratory 
farm laborers. These camps were of two 
general types—permanent and tempor- 
ary. The permanent camps, 52 in num- 
ber, had a capacity for housing 48,609 
workers. The temporary camps, 70 in 
number, had a capacity for housing 20,- 
500 workers. 

The law then in effect required that 
when Government use of these camps 
had ended they be sold or transferred to 
other agencies of the Government for 
disposal as surplus. This would have 
meant that these housing facilities would 
have been lost for agricultural purposes. 
Farmers, farm groups, and organizations, 
and State and local agencies urged that 
these facilities be disposed of in such a 
manner so that they would continue to 
be available for housing migratory farm 
labor. 

The Eightieth Congress enacted Public 
Law No. 298, which authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to dispose of these 
camps and facilities to public or semi- 
public agencies, or nonprofit associations 
of farmers, who would agree to operate 
and maintain the facilities for housing 
migratory farm laborers. Any facili- 
ties remaining unsold after June 30, 1949, 
are to be disposed of as surplus. 

By the enactment of this law the 
Eightieth Congress has made it possible 
for farmers to obtain these labor camps 
and facilities and to have them available 
for migratory farm laborers. 

ALCOHOL PLANTS 


Prompt action by the Eightieth Con- 
firess has saved for research purposes 
and for possible use in disposing of agri- 
cultural surpluses three industrial alco- 
hol plants that otherwise would have 
been disposed of as surplus war property. 

The three plants are located at Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, and Muscatine, Iowa. 
Built during the war to provide alcohol 
for war purposes, bids had already been 
received for disposal of two of the plants 
when the sale was halted by congres- 
sional action. 

Later, a bill transferring all three 
plants to the ownership of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was enacted. The 
Department will lease the plants to com- 
mercial operators and will utilize them 
for carrying on research in the manufac- 
ture of motor fuels, oils, and other pro- 
ducts from agricultural commodities. 

At the same time, the plants will be 
available for emergency operation in case 
of another’ war, or for the disposal of 
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surplus agricultural products if that be- 
comes necessary. 
TAX REDUCTION 

The Eightieth Congress gave more 
than the usual study to the field of taxa- 
tion. The Income Tax Reduction Act of 
1948, passed by the Congress over the 
President’s veto, made substantial re- 
ductions up and down the line. 

Some of the provisions of this act were 
particularly beneficial to the farmer and 
his family. Among the reductions which 
provided relief for the farm family were, 
first, the increase of personal exemp- 
tions from $500 to $600; second, addi- 
tional exemptions of $€00 for persons 
over 65; third, the income-splitting pro- 
vision, which benefits the farm family 
particulariy, because the farm wife gen- 
erally has no other income than that of 
the farm; and, fourth, the reduction of 
tax rates which eliminated 7,500,000 
people from paying any tax, many of 
them small farmers. 

H. R. 6712, which was passed by the 
House, but was not reached in the 
Senate, included a provisiun which would 
allow deductions from income taxes of 
expenditures made for soil and water 
conservation work. It also extended the 
date for the filing of farmers’ income- 
tax declarations from January 15 to 
January 31, thus giving farmers more 
time in which to gather complete data 
on the previous year’s transactions. 
While final action was not taken on the 
measure this session, it will be up for 
early consideration next year if a Re- 
publican Congress is elected. 

FARM MACHINERY 


High on the list of shortages plaguing 
farmers in the postwar period was the 
acute scarcity of farm machinery, which 
persisted long after the Nation’s indus- 
tries had returned to their peacetime 
pursuits. 

An investigation of this situation that 
brought some measure of relief to 
farmers was conducted by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. This inves- 
tigation served the purpose of focusing 
sharply the attention of farm machinery 
manufacturers, Government Officials, 
and the general public on the serious 
situation facing American farmers. 

The investigation showed, among 
other things, that the schedules for ship- 
ping farm machinery to Europe under 
the relief program were not based on 
practical surveys of the quantity of ma- 
chinery which was actually needed. As 
a result of this finding there was a re- 
duction of about 25 percent in the quan- 
tity of farm machinery slated for export 
under that program. 

Through the active efforts of this 
committee, increased emphasis has been 
placed upon the need of American 
farmers and on better distribution of 
available machinery. 

FERTILIZER 

No single problem has been more dis- 
tressing to farmers since the war than 
that of fertilizer. In the face of a world 
shortage of nitrogen and other fertilizer 
materials, and in view of the tremen- 
dously increased demand of Amcrican 
farmers for fertilizers, it Was inevitable 
that there would be shortages. 
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These shortages would have been much 
more acute for American farmers, how- 
ever, had it not been for action taken by 
the Eightieth Congress. Early in the 
first session a special House committee 
began an investigation of the fertilizer 
situation and has worked continuously 
on it since that time. It has met at 
almost weekly intervals with representa- 
tives of farmers, fertilizer manufac- 
turers, transportation officials, and Gov- 
ernment agencies for the purpose of se- 
curing more fertilizer production and 
obtaining the fairest possible distribu- 
tion of available supplies. 

Two special reports on fertilizer were 
issued—one for 1947 and one for 1948. 
These were instrumental in helping the 
situation. 

Legislative action included authoriza- 
tion and appropriations for the Army to 
operate its nitrate plants to relieve ci- 
vilian fertilizer manufacturers of the 
Grain of sending fertilizer to the occu- 
pied areas. All the nitrates that have 
gone to such areas have come from these 
Army plants. In addition, in the 1949 
fiscal year, because of action by the 
Eightieth Congress, half of the nitrates 
shipped to other countries under the 
foreign-relief program will come out of 
the Army plants. 

SUGAR SUPPLIES 


In spite of its consideration of a great 
many subjects relating directly to the 
farmers, the Eightieth Congress has not 
been too preoccupied with farm legisla- 
tion to take action on behalf of Ameri- 
can consumers where such action was 
required in connection with agricul- 
tural productions. 

When the Ejightieth Congress con- 
vened, sugar was still rationed in the 
United States. One of the first acts of 
the House Committee on Agriculture was 
to appoint a special subcommittee to 
survey the sugar situation. That com- 
mittee found that there was an adequate 
supply of sugar to meet domestic needs. 
It recommended the immediate liberal- 
ization of both household and industrial- 
ist rations and their removal if supplies, 
in fact, turned out to be as adequate as 
they appeared from the committee’s sur- 
vey of the situation. 

The committee also recommended 
that the Secretary of Agriculture take 
every step possible to secure more abun- 
dant sugar production in the United 
States and its Territories during 1947 
and 1948. Specifically, it suggested that 
acreage quotas should continue to be 
suspended and that no restriction what- 
ever should be placed upon domestic 
production during those years. 

Following the recommendations of 
the Committee, sugar rationing to house- 
hold users was discontinued, and alloca- 
tions to industrial users were dropped a 
few months later. 

FOOD SHORTAGES 


Since January 3, 1947, another subject 
of vital importance to consumers—food 
shortages—has been under constant sur- 
veillance by a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
When the Eightieth Congress convened 
the full extent of the demand which 
would be made on American agriculture 
to help feed the hungry world was not yet 


realized. It was the general assump- 
tion, shared by farmers and food experts 
alike, that the demand would decrease 
quickly and that, with American agricul- 
ture producing at top speed, as it was, 
production might soon overrun con- 
sumption. 

After surveying the situation, the sub- 
committee reported that foreign de- 
mands for American farm products were 
likely to continue at a very high level 
for at least two more crop years, that 
the price which American consumers 
would be forced to pay for food would 
depend to a large extend on the propor- 
tion of our production which was shipped 
abroad, and that therefore, in order to 
assure an ample supply for both foreign 
and domestic demands, farm production 
should be kept at a high level. 

Since that time, the commitiee’s anal- 
ysis of this situation has been borne out 
by events. The committee has held nu- 
merous hearings and has conferred fre- 
quently with producers, processors, and 
distributors of food, and its constant vig- 
ilance and activity has assisted materi- 
ally in maintaining an adequate supply 
of food commodities for American con- 
sumers. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


During the Eightieth Congress, farm- 
ers themselves in every part of the coun- 
try have had an opportunity to tell Con- 
gress their ideas on the kind of a long- 
range program which should be adopted 
for American agriculture. 

Hearings on a long-range program 
have been held by the Agriculture Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the 
House. Together, they are the most 
comprehensive and complete hearings 
that have ever been held on an agricul- 
tural subject. 

Not content with hearing merely the 
representatives of organizations which 
maintain spokesmen in Washington, or 
those which are able to send their wit- 
nesses to Washington, both the Senate 
and House committees went out into the 
States to give working farmers them- 
selves an opportunity to appear as wit- 
nesses in hearings close to their homes. 

The hearings held by the House com- 
mittee were unprecedented in their scope 
and thoroughness. Never before has a 
whole committee of Congress left Wash- 
ington and gone direct to the people for 
a series of hearings such as that con- 
ducted by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on the long-range farm program. 

On its series of hearings throughout 
the country, the committee traveled 
more than 9,500 miles. More than 3,000 
miles of this travel was by special bus, so 
that the committee could stop along the 
road to look at farms and crops and to 
talk to farmers in their fields and at rural 
community gatherings. On its travels 
the committee was in 34 different States. 

It held 11 formal hearings at which 
it heard testimony from 727 witnesses— 
most of them working farmers—who 
came from every State in the Union but 
two. In addition, the committee heard 
the views of hundreds of other farmers 
as they talked in their fields, at informal 
meetings, and wherever they met along 
the road. 

These extensive hearings have formed 
the solid background of information that 
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is providing the basis for the working out 
of a long-range farm policy. No Con. 
gress in history has been better informeg 
of the farmer’s needs and desires. and 
of what the farmer wants in aq long. 
range program. This information has 
guided the thinking of Congress as 
phases of the farm program have come 
up for discussion and action, and it wij] 
continue to provide a guide for such 
purposes as the various parts of our 
future farm program and policy are 
worked out. © 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
a Democratic newspaper with the largest 
circulation of any daily newspaper in 
the State. The article deals primarily 
with the waste of Federal aid, especially 
as applied to the proposed $300,000,000 
Federal aid to education proposal. 

CHOOSING THE WASTEFUL 

In discussing the general subject of Federal 
grants-in-aid, Senator Byrp declares that on 
an average 15 percent of every Federal ap- 
propriation for State aid is spent by the Fed- 
eral Government in allocating and distribut- 
ing the funds provided and in maintaining a 
department or bureau to direct the expendi- 
ture of the money. In other words, 15 per- 
cent of the money voted to aid the States is 
wasted without ever reaching the States for 
which it is intended. 

Instead of supplying their own needs the 
48 States induce Congress to vote, say $100,- 
000,000, to help the States supply their needs. 
This money is voted, and then the Federal 
Government holds out $15,000,000 to meet the 
costs of distribution and supervision, Thus 
the States receive only $85,000,000, while 
paying a total bill of $100,000,000. If they 
had voted the money themselves, the States 
would have saved $15,000,000. 

Just now Congress has in contemplation 
the approval of a $300,000,000 appropriation 
to help the schools of the 48 States. If the 
pattern revealed by Senator Byrp is followed, 
the States would receive only $255,000,000 of 
the money voted, although they would pay 
the entire $300,000,000 in taxes. Thus the 
States would save a clear $45,000,000 by pro- 
viding this money themselves. They will be 
deliberately wasting $45,000,000 in calling 
upon the general government to provide the 
money instead of providing it themselves. 

It is now the thoroughly established cus- 
tom for the States to call upon the National 
Government whenever large sums of money 
are needed, and the granting of Federal aid is 
almost certain to increase from year to year. 
But, however popular the process may be, it 
probably is the most costly that has yet been 
devised. If the States were asked to pay 15- 
percent interest on the money that is handed 
back to them from Washington, the country 
would speedily seethe with near rebellion; 
but, as it is, the States are paying the equiva- 
lent of a 15-percent-interest charge while 
blandly imagining that they are getting 
everything free. As a matter of fact they ere 


paying every penny in a transaction in which 
they have been short-changed, 




















Record of Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
During Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs made an impressive record during 
the Eightieth Congress in the considera- 
tion of veterans’ legislation. During this 
period 498 bills and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the committee for considera- 
tion. The full committee held 106 meet- 
ings and the subcommittees 56 hearings. 
A total of 56 bills, 1 House joint resolu- 
tion. 1 House concurrent resolution, and 
2 Senate bills were reported favorably to 
the House. Of this number, 36 are now 
public laws and an additional 6 passed 
the House and are now pending in the 
Senate and one was vetoed. 

In addition to its legislative activities 
and in accordance with House Resolu- 
tion 120, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the chairman and members 
of the subcommittees made group and in- 
dividual inspections and surveys of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, 

A survey was also made of the opera- 
tions of the insurance division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and appropriate 
recommendations were made which, it is 
believed, if followed will result in more 
efficient handling of United States Gov- 
ernment and national service life insur- 
ance policies. 

Hearings were held on personnel re- 
ductions in the Veterans’ Administration. 
These hearings resulted in an additional 
appropriation, public law No. 519, Eight- 
ieth Congress, of $3,000,000 for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, 1948, to en- 
able the retention of approximately 3,000 
positions directly concerned with service 
to veterans. 

An additional $1,500,000 was ap- 
propriated to provide automobiles for 
amputee veterans—public law 785, 
Eightieth Congress. 

I have listed below various bills and 
resolutions which were reported favor- 
ably by the committee: 

PUBLIC LAWS 


House Concurrent Resolution 54: To use 
Schick General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, for 
the care of veterans, particularly convales- 
cent or domicilary cases. Reported June 26, 


1947; Report No. 714, Passed House July 23, 
1947. (Provisions of section 2 of S. 1035 (H.R. 
2971), which also provided for acquisition 


hospital at Camp White, Medford, Oreg. 
This measure passed Senate May 24, 1948. 
Reported in House June 1, 1948, Report No. 
2100; passed House June 1, 1948. Approved 
e 3, 1948. Public Law No. 577.) 
House Joint Resolution 196. Authorizes the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tinue for 1 year offices in the territory of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Reported May 
19, 1947; Report No. 392. (Senate Joint Res- 
lution 115 passed House in lieu June 2, 1947, 
with amendment.) Senate concurred with 
House amendment June 9, 1947. Approvec 
June 14, 1947. Public Law No. 91. 
H. R. 246: Raises the ceilings on wages and 
subsistence allowance payable to veterans 
indergoing on-the-job training as follows: 


unc 
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$250 monthly for veterans without depend- 
ent (formerly $175), $325 for veteran with 
one dependent (formerly $200), $350 for vet- 
eran with two or more dependents (formerly 
$200). Adds 2 years to the customary train- 
ing period. Reported February 26, 1947; Re- 
port No. 77. (S. 1893 passed by Senate July 
25, 1947. House passed S. 1393 February 3, 
1948, with language of H. R. 246. Conference 
agreed on $210 for veteran without a depend- 
ent, $270 for veteran with one dependent, 
and $290 for veteran with two or more de- 
pendents; also granted increase to part-time 
institutional and institutional on-the-farm 
trainees; excludes overtime in determining 
ceiling; retains 2-year limitation on training. 
House agrees to conference report (H. Rept. 
1520) March 8, 1948. Senate rejects confer- 
ence report and agrees to House amendment 
with an amendment (in effect the language 
as agreed upon by the conferees) April 15, 
1948. House concurs in Senate amendment 
April 21, 1948. Approved May 4, 1948. Public 
Law No. 512.) 

H. R. 1327: Extends for an additional 5-year 
period the privilege of renewing 5-year level- 
premium term United States Government 
life insurance for World War I veterans. 
Reported February 5, 1947; Report No. 18; 
passed House March 18, 1947; passed Senate 
April 7, 1947. Approved April 15, 1947. Public 
Law No. 34. 

H. R. 1335: Increases compensation rates 
for disability incurred in peacetime service to 
80 percent of rates payable for similar disa- 
bility incurred during wartime service. Re- 
ported July 24, 1947; Report No. 1069. (S. 
595 identical bill passed Senate June 10, 
1948; passed House June 19, 1948.) Approved 
July 2, 1948, Public Law No. 876. 

H.R. 1353: Repeals time limit (now ex- 
tended administratively to January 1, 1948) 
for reinstatement of national service life in- 
surance (level-premium term) on compara- 
tive health basis, to provide for automatic 
conversion to ordinary-life plan for total dis- 
ability at end of term, and to provide for 
original application on any permanent plan. 
Reportea January 29, 1947; Report No. 13; 
passed House January 29, 1947; passed Senate 
February 17, 1947. Approved February 21, 
1947. Public Law No. 5. 

H.R. 1844: Permits Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to grant easements in lands 
belonging to the United States under his 
supervision and control. Reported March 
27, 1947; Report No. 187; passed House April 
10, 1947; passed Senate May 22, 1947. Ap- 
proved May 31, 1947. Public Law No. 83. 

H.R.2181: Includes by statute institu- 
tional on-farm training among types of full- 
time training afforded World War II veterans 
under title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act and to set up certain standards 
relative thereto. Reported April 30, 1947; Re- 
port No. 327; passed House May 12, 1947; 
passed Senate, amended, July 25, 1947; House 
agrees to Senate amendments July 26, 1947, 
Approved August 6, 1947, Public Law No. 377. 

H. R. 2368: Authorizes an increase in ap- 
propriation for revolving fund from $1,500,000 
to $3,000,000 for purpose o* making advance- 
ments by the Veterans’ Administration not 
to exceed $100 in any case to disabled vet- 
erans of World War II taking vocational train- 
ing. Reported March 27, 1947; Report No. 188; 
passed House May 12, 1947; passed Senate 
June 16, 1947. Approved June 25, 1947. Pub- 
lic Law No. 115. 

H. R. 3060: To extend for 1 year (until June 
80, 1948) certain provisions of section 100 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as 
amended, relating to authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into 
leases for periods not exceeding 5 years. Re- 
ported May 22, 1947; Report No. 443. Laid on 
table June 5, 1947. (S. 1135 passed in lieu 
June 5, 1947; passed Senate, May 22, 1947. 
Approved June 14, 1947. Public Law No. 94.) 

H. R. 3308: Increases the minimum 
monthly subsistence allowance payable to 
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disabled World War II veterans who are tak- 


ing vocational training and who have a 
service-connected disability, disabling to a 
degree of 30 percent or more, to the f w- 


ing sums: Without dependents, $115 (now 
$105); with one dependent, $135 (now $115); 
plus the following amounts for additional 
dependents: $20 (now $10) for one child, and 
$15 (now $7) for each additional child, and 
$15 (now $15) for a dependent parent. Re- 
ported May 20, 1947; Report No. 396. Passed 
House July 26, 1947. Passed Senate July 26, 
1947. Approved August 4, 1947, Public Law 
No. 338. 

H. R. 3546: Permits recognition of officers 
and enlisted men retired from the military 
and naval forces of the United States as rep- 
resentatives of certain organizations in the 
presentation of claims to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Reported July 19, 1947; Re- 
port No. 1010. Passed House July 23, 1947. 
Passed Senate July 25, 1947. Approved Au- 
gust 1, 1947. Public Law No. 316 

H. R. 3739: Authorizes the acquisition by 
the Veterans’ Administration of certain land 
in Harrison County, W. Va., as a site for the 
proposed Veterans’ Administration facility 
at Clarksburg, W. Va. Reported July 16, 
1947; Report No. 960. Passed House July 17, 
1947. Passed Senate July 23, 1947. Ap- 
proved July 30, 1947. Public Law No. 288. 

H. R. 3748: Increases service-connected 
death rates of compensation for widows and 
dependents to: Widow, no child, $75; widow, 
one child, $100; with $15 for each additional 
child; no widow, but one child, $58; no 
widow, two children, $82; no widow, three 
children, $106; $20 for each additional child; 
$60 for a dependent mother or father (or 
both, $35 each); rates for peacetime veterans’ 
widows and dependents set at 80 percent of 
above. (S. 2825 passed in lieu.) Reported 
July 24, 1947; Report No. 1068; supplemental 
report April 28, 1948; passed House June 14, 






1948; passed Senate June 12, 1948; House 
agrees to conference report (H. Rept. 2408) 
June 18, 1948; Senate agrees to conference 


report June 18, 1948. Approved July 1, 1948. 
Public Law No. 868. 
H. R. 3889: Establishes by statute a pre- 


sumption of service connection for certain 
enumerated chronic and tropical diseases 
which are shown to exist within 1 year from 
discharge from active service, or within the 
incubation period of such tropical diseases. 
Reported July 8, 1947; Report No. 808; passed 
House July 21, 1947; passed Senate June 12, 
1948; House agrees to Senate amend 
June 14, 1948; approved June 24, 1948 
lic Law No. 748. 

H.R. 3961: Provides increase of 20 percent 
in rates of service pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and Civil War and 


ments 
Pub- 


their dependents. Reported June 25, 1947; 
Report No. 690. Passed House June 30, 1947. 
Passed Senate July 19, 1947. Approved July 
80, 1947. Public Law No. 270. 

H. R. 4055: Provides increase of 20 percent 
in rates of service pension for vetera1 f In- 
dian wars and their dependent Reported 
July 3, 1947; Report No. 794. P iH f 
July 26, 1947. Passed Senate, amended, Jan- 
uary 12, 1948. House agrees t Ss ite 
amendments 


January 14, 1948. Ap ved 
January 19, 1948 Public Law 18 
H.R. 4073: Authori 


izes grants fo! ruc- 
tion and equipping of hospitals in 1 Phil- 





ippines for Philipp ed 
pursuant to milit: of 
United State Re rted Jt j 3, Re- 
port No. 2304; S. 2861 passed in li d 
House June 18, 1948; passed Senate J 

1948. Approved July 1, 1948. P I 
No. 865. 


H. R. 4141: Amends the N 
Life Insurance Act to extend f 
time within which el 


for payment of automat (gratu - 
Surance death benefits. Re ed 19, 
1947; Report N¢ i0li. P 1 } 
uary 19, 1948. Passed Senate Fe 
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1948, 
429. 

H., R. 4212: Increases subsistence allow- 
ances for World War II veterans pursuing 
full-time institutional training to $75 per 
month, if without a dependent, or $105 per 
month if he has one dependent, or $120 per 
month if he has more than one dependent. 
Reported July 23, 1947; Report No. 1044. (An 
identical bill, S. 1394, passed Senate July 19, 
1947; passed House February 3, 1948.) Ap- 
proved February 14, 1948. Public Law 411. 

H. R. 4244: Authorizes assistance to 
“spinal-cord-case” World War II veterans in 
acquiring specially adapted housing which 
they require by reason of the nature of their 
service-connected disabilities. Reported 
July 24, 1947; Report No. 1067; passed House 
April 6, 1948; passed Senate June 12, 1948. 
Approved June 19, 1948. Public Law No. 702. 

H. R. 4478: Authorizing certain expendi- 
tures previously authorized in appropriation 
acts for the Veterans’ Administration. Re- 
ported January 26, 1948; Report 1271 (pt. II 
filed February 17, 1948). Passed House March 
1, 1948. Passed Senate March 29, 1948. Ap- 
proved April 3, 1948. Public Law No. 473. 

H. R. 4479: Transferring Veterans’ Admin- 
istration land at Camp Phillips, Kans., to 
Department of Army. (S. 1791, identical, re- 
ported June 2, 1948; Rept. No. 2143); passed 
House June 8, 1948; passed Senate January 
26, 1948. Approved June 19, 1948. Public 
Law No. 682. 

H. R. 4943: Continues authority to operate 
Philippine Office of Veterans’ Administration 
until June 30, 1950. Reported February 9, 
1948; Report No. 1367. Passed House March 
1, 1948. Passed Senate March 29, 1948. Ap- 
proved April 3, 1948. Public Law No. 474. 

H. R. 4962: Grants pension to dependent 
unremarried widows of Spanish-American 
War veterans 60 years of age who married 
veteran 10 years prior to his death. Reported 
June 1i, 1948; Report No. 2316; passed House 
June 16, 1948; passed Senate June 18, 1948. 
Approved June 24, 1948. Public Law No. 762. 

H.R.5134: Permitting commutation of 
travel expenses for vocational rehabilitation 
purposes. Reported June 1, 1948; Report 
No. 2129; passed House June 8, 1948; passed 
Senate June 10, 1948. Approved June 16, 
1948. Public Law No. 660. 

H.R.5588: To increase compensation for 
veterans 60 percent or more disabled and who 
have dependents. Reported April 12, 1948; 
Report No. 1717 (S. 2821 passed in lieu); 
passed House June 14, 1948; passed Senate 
June 12, 1948; House agrees to conference 
report (H. Rept. 2409) June 18, 1948; Senate 
agrees to conference report June 18, 1948. 
Approved July 2, 1948. Public Law No. 877. 

H.R. 5734: Authorizing transfer of land to 
city of Cheyenne, Wyo., for public-park and 
golf-course purposes. Reported June 1, 1948; 
Report No. 2130; passed House June 8, 1948; 
passed Senate June 18, 1948. -Approved June 
29, 1948. Public Law No. 831. 

H.R.5820: Authorizes $1,000,000 annually 
to Veterans’ Administration for prosthetic 
research. Reported April 6, 1948; Report No. 
1657; passed House May 3, 1948; passed Sen- 
ate June 12, 1948. Approved June 19, 1948. 
Public Law No. 729. 

H.R.6234: Authorizes establishment of 
system of internships in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Reported June 1, 1948; Report 
No. 2131; passed House June 8, 1948; passed 
Senate June 12, 1948. Approved June 19, 
1948. Public Law No. 722. 

H.R. 6448: Authorizes transfer of 32 acres 
of land near Vetcrans’ Administration center 
near Johnson City, Tenn., to the city. Re- 
ported May 19, 1948; Report No. 1984; passed 
House June 8, 1948; passed Senate amended 


Approved March 3, 1948. Public Law 


June 15, 1948; House agrees to Senate 
amendments June 18, 1948. Approved June 
28, 1948. Public Law No. 863. 


H. R. 6507: Authorizes additional period 
of 5 years for all level-premiurm-term insur- 


ance on all policies issued prior to January 
1, 1948. Reported June 1, 1948; Report No. 
2132; passed House June 8, 1948; passed 
Senate June 18, 1948. Approved June 29, 
1948. Public Law No. 838. 

H.R. 6635: Creating secondary market for 
housing loans made under title III of Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
Reported June 2, 1948; Report No. 2157. (S. 
2790 passed in lieu.) Passed House June 20, 
1948; passed Senate June 18, 1945; Senate 
agrees to House amendments June 20, 1948. 
Approved July 1, 1948. Public Law No. 864. 

H.R.6716: Authorizes transfer of land 
from Veterans’ Administration center at Los 
Angeles, Calif., to the State of California for 
use of University of California as a medical 
center. Reported June 1, 1948; Report No. 
2133; passed House June 8, 1948; passed Sen- 
ate June 12, 1948; House agrees to Senate 
amendments June 14, 1948. Approved June 
19, 1948. Public Law No. 726. 

H.R.6730: Extends until June 30, 1949, 
authority of Veterans’ Administrator to enter 
leases for office space for periods not ex- 
ceeding 5 years. Reported June 1, 1948; Re- 
port No. 2134; passed House June 8, 1948; 
passed Senate June 10, 1948. Approved June 
16, 1948. Public Law No. €61. 

H.R. 6956: Authorizes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to transfer land in Arkansas (S. 
2849 passed in lieu). Passed Senate June 18, 
1948; passed House June 19, 1948. Approved 
June 28, 1948. Public Law No. 797. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE PENDING IN SENATE 


H. R. 3814: Authorizes $5,000,000 appropri- 
ation for establishment of a hospital for Ne- 
gro veterans at the birthplace of Booker T. 
Washington in Franklin County, Va. Re- 
ported July 15, 1947; Report No. 925; passed 
House January 19, 1948. (Before Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee.) 

H.R. 4160: Amends the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 to provide for 
extending the time 1 year in which a vet- 
eran or the beneficiary may make application 
for waiver of insurance premiums retroactive 
to October 8, 1940, based upon total disability. 
Prohibits the lapse of an insurance policy in 
cases where there is sufficient money due the 
veteran by reason of waiver of premiums for 
total disability to keep the insurance in force. 
Reported July 24, 1947; Report No. 1071. 
Passed House July 25, 1947. (Before Senate 
Finance Committee.) 

H. R. 4651: National service life insurance 
reinstatement. Reported December 15, 1947; 
Report No. 1164; passed House December 15, 
1947. (Before Senate Finance Committee.) 

H. R. 5680: Excludes from payments under 
National Service Life Insurance Act parents 
who have deserted families. Reported April 
6, 1948; Report No. 1658; passed House May 3, 
1948. (Before Senate Finance Committee.) 

H. R. 6439: Directs Veterans’ Administra- 
tor to make complete investigation of so- 
called West Virginia plan for the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. Reported June 10, 
1948; Report No. 2305; passed House June 16, 
1948. (Before Senate Finance Committee.) 

H.R.6958: Authorizes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to transfer approximately 315 
acres at the naval training station, Great 
Lakes, Ill., to the Navy Department. Re- 
ported June 17, 1948; Report No. 2390; passed 
House June 18, 1948. (Before Senate Finance 
Committee.) 


BILLS REPORTED, PENDING ON HOUSE CALENDARS 

H.R. 451: To provide service pensions to 
persons who served in Philippines after July 
4, 1902, and prior to January 1, 1914. Re- 
ported June 11, 1948; Report No. 2313. 
(Union Calendar 1142; Consent Calendar 
783.) 

H.R.9€9: Twenty-percent increase’ in 
Spanish-American War pensions. Reported 
May 9, 1947; Report No. 344. (H. R. 3961, 
passed in lieu June 25, 1947.) 

H.R.3016: Authorizes Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish stenographic as- 
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sistance for the use of paid full-time repre- 
sentatives of organizations recognized by act 
of Congress and have been assigned office 
space in the Veterans’ Administration, Re. 
ported July 24, 1947; Report No. 1055, 
H.R.3516: Twenty percent increase in 
Spanish-American War and Civil War pen. 


sions. Reported May 20, 1947; Report No. 
397. (H. R. 3961, passed in lieu June 25, 
1947.) 


H.R. 3565: Authorizes the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to subsidize by loans the 
construction of not exceeding 200,009 mul- 
tiple-dwelling units for rental to World 
Wer II veterans at low and medium cost 
pursuant to certain prescribed standards ang 
specifications. Reported July 24, 1947; Re. 
port No. 1070. (Union Calendar 560.) 

H.R. 3583: Automobiles for certain dis- 
ebled veterans. Reported June 2, 1947; 
Report No. 498, (See H. R. 4007, reported 
July 2, 1947.) 

H. R. 3623: Provides that no person who is 
a member of the Communist Party, in sym- 
pathy with its general aims, or who owes 
allegiance to the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics or any govern- 
ment subservient thereto, shall be eligible 
for any benefits under any laws or regula- 
tions administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and provides for certain pro- 
cedures, forms, and penalties to carry out 
the purpose of the act. Reported June 24, 
1947; Report No. 687. (Union Calendar 342.) 

H.R. 3888: Increase in subsistence allow- 
ances for veterans attending schools under 
Public Laws 16 and 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. Reported June 20, 1947; Report 
No. 620. (See H. R. 4212.) 

H. R. 4007: Authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to pay not to exceed $1,600 
on purchase price of an automobile for any 
war veteran entitled to compensation for 
loss or permanent loss of use of one or both 
feet or one or both hands or permanent im- 
pairment of vision of both eyes of certain 
prescribed status. Reported July 2, 1947; 
Report No. 780. (S. 1391, similar bill, but 
providing for only World War II veterans, 
passed Senate July 23, 1947.) (Union 
Calendar 399; Consent Calendar 489.) 

H.R.4159: To provide gratuitous insur- 
ance to certain persons who served in the 
Naval Reserve after April 14, 1935. Reported 
June 11, 1948; Report No. 2314. (Union 
Calendar 1143; Consent Calendar 784.) 

H. R. 4242: Increases annual income limi- 
tations governing the granting of pensions 
to veterans and death-pension benefits to 
widows and children of veterans as follows: 
Unmarried person, $1,800 (now $1,000); mar- 
ried person or any person with a dependent, 
$3,000 (now $2,500). Reported July 21, 
1847; Report No. 1021. (Union Calendar 535.) 

H.R. 4243: Provides for a disability rating 
of 100 percent for arrested tuberculosis for 
the first 2 years of arrest, then 50 percent for 
5 years, with a minimum rating thereafter 
of 40 percent for those whose tubercular con- 
dition was diagnosed as far advanced, and 20 
percent for those diagnosed as moderately 
advanced or less. Reported July 19, 1947; 
Report No. 1012. (Union Calendar 531.) 

H. R. 4309: Provides for loans by the Farm 
Credit Administration to World War II ver- 
terans for the purpose of acquiring farms, 
farm equipment, and personal property up 
to $12,000 on any one farm, with interest 
rate of 3 percent per annum, and provides for 
repayment of loan in not more than 40 years. 
Reported July 23, 1947; Report No. 1059. 
(Union Calendar 540.) 

H. R. 44£8: Authorizes chartering of veter- 
ans’ homestead association to provide hous- 
ing for veterans. Reported May 3, 1948; Re- 
port No. 1848. (Union Calendar 8&6.) 

H. R. 5464: Provides that Spanish-Amert- 
can War veterans shall be deemed to have in- 
curred service-connected diseases or dis- 
abilities for purposes of hospitalization. Re- 
ported June 11, 1948; Report No. 2317. 








(Union Calendar 1146; Consent Calendar 
"i R. 6079: Provides hearing before State 
agency on complaint of Veterans’ Adminis- 
+rator as to tuition charges under the Serv- 
men's Readjustmten Act of 1944, as 
amended. Reported June 9, 1948; Report No, 
92 ee Calendar 1130; Consent Cal- 
773.) 





VETOED 


H. R. 6656: Authorizes Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator to prescribe the rates of pay for cere 
tain field positions, notwithstanding the 
C] sific ation Act of 1923. Reported June 10, 
1948; Report No. 2303. (S. 2794 passed in lieu, 
Passed House June 18, 1948; passed Senate 
June 12, 1948; vetoed July 3, 1948.) 





Challenge to the Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the at- 
tached editorial from the Daily Times, 
published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 
17, 1948, entitled “Challenge to the 
Candidate”: 

CHALLENGE TO THE CANDIDATE 


President Truman vetoed the Taft-Hartley 
bill, and it became a law only when Con- 
ss, in its own wisdom, passed it over his 


The President has used the law a half- 
dozen times, in crucial issues, including stop- 
pages of strikes in the coal mines, upon the 

ilroads, and now in the maritime field, 
strikes which would have paralyzed this 
Nation, 

Yet, Mr. Truman bitterly condemns the 
same law which has saved his administration 
from chaos. Where is the logic? 

To be consistent, the President must de- 
mand of the Democratic National Convention 
next month that the party’s platform con- 
tain a repudiation of this law and a pledge 
of its repeal. 

Does he dare? 





Oologah Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the Oologah Reservoir has been 
the subject of a great deal of contro- 
versy in my congressional district for 
the past 12 or 13 years. House Docu- 
ment 308 of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, contained a review 
of the reports of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, including the 
construction of a dam on the Verdigris 
River, near the town of Oologah. The 
construction of this dam was subse- 
quently authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1938. Notwithstanding the fact 
that 10 years have elapsed since the 
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Authorization Act was passed by Con- 
gress, no funds have been appropriated 
by Congress for the construction of this 
dam. I have been a Member of Congress 
only 34 years and I have not sought 
any appropriations for the construction 
of thisdam. Neither did my predecessor, 
who represented our district for 14 years, 
obtain any appropriations for the con- 
struction of this project. Neither did 
any of the Senators who have repre- 
sented the State of Oklahoma during 
that period obtain appropriations for 
this purpose, 

As is generally the case, those below 
the dam site are favorable to its con- 
struction, for the buliding of the dam 
would be calculated to prevent the flood- 
ing of their properties. On the other 
hand, those above the dam, within the 
area to comprise the reservoir or basin, 
have always bitterly opposed the con- 
struction of thisdam. They have argued 
that if this project were built as planned, 
it would put out of production some of 
the finest river bottom and valley land in 
the State of Oklahoma. The losses to 
agricultural production alone would 
weaken the economy of the northern end 
of Rogers County and virtually bankrupt 
the southern half of Nowata County 
along the Verdigris River. It has been 
estimated that it would result in the loss 
of approximately $60,000,000 worth of oil 
that can and will be recovered, according 
to present-known methods of recovery, 
lying within the area of the basin. 

Subsequent to the authorization of 
this project by Congress, 10 years ago, 
the Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of several other dams upstream 
on the Verdigris River and its tributaries, 
in Oklahoma and in southern Kansas. 
Still other dams along the Verdigris and 
its tributaries above the Oologah Dam 
site, are now the subject of study by the 
Army engineers, and I predict several of 
them will be found economically feasible. 
This has radically changed the picture. 
The people along the lower reaches of 
the Verdigris River are entitled to flood 
protection, and that is what they want. 
Likewise, the people on the upper por- 
tions of the same stream and its tribu- 
taries are entitled to flood protection, 
and they want it. 

Hence, all sections seem to have got- 
ten together recently and, in the light of 
present conditions, and in view of the 
upper dams now in process of construc- 
tion and others in contemplation, it has 
been thought highly proper to request 
the Congress to direct the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to 
make a restudy of the problem, with the 
view of a possible relocation or reduction 
in size of the Oologah Reservoir and Dam 
to the fullest extent possible, consistent 
with the needs of flood control and navi- 
gation, and to avoid so far as possible the 
inundation of stripper-well oil properties 
now operating in the upper reaches of 
the presently authorized Oologah Reser- 
voir, and to conserve as far as possible 
present and potential highly productive 
agricultural lands in such authorized 
reservoir. Resolutions of the interested 
parties, those who favored and those who 
opposed the construction of the Oologah 
Dam, have agreed that such a restudy 
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should be made. All those affected now 
request a restudy of the Oologah project. 

Hence, in response to the united wishes 
of the people of my district, I appeared 
before the House Daaninithes on Public 
Works and presented and requested the 
adoption of the following resolution, 
which was adopted June 17, 1948, 


upon 
the favorable report of the Corps of 
Army Engineers: 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKsS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
UNITED STATES 
Washington, D.C. 
Resolved by the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives, 
United States, That the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to review the reports contained in 
House Document No. 308, Seventy-fourth 


Congress, first session, and subsequent re- 
ports on the Verdigris River in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, with the view of possible relo- 


cation or reduction in size of the Oologah 
Reservoir to the fullest possible extent con- 
sistent with the needs of flood control and 
navigation purposes, with due consideration 
of the contribution other authorized and 
proposed reservoirs of the Verdigri ystem 
would make toward such reduction, and to 
avoid so far as is possible the inundation of 
stripper-well oil properties now operati in 
the upper reaches of the presently author- 
ized Oologah Reservoir, and to « ve, as 
far as possible, present and } highly 
productive agricultural lands in s 1 author- 
ized reservoir. 

Adopted June 17, 1948. 

Attest: 

ROBERT F. MCCONNELL, 
Clerr,. 

Requested by Representative Grorce B. 
ScHWaBE. 

The following excerpts from a letter 
from Mr. N. R. Graham, president of 
the Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation, speak for themselves: 

Hon. GEORGE SCHWABE 
Member of Congress 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C 

Dear GEoRGE: Congratulation on the 
Verdigris resolution I w afraid that 
the Army might hold it up, but | week 
Colonel Chorpening told me his offi had 
approved. * * * 

I feel this has strengthened | ( 





for all sides to the controversy were in ¢ 
ment asking for it. * * * I want to 
thank and congratulate you, GEORGE, « this 
accomplishment. 

Sincerely yours, 





Sound Money: A Curb on War—A Sound 
Monetary System Will Do Mere To 
Bring About World Peace, European 
Recovery, and Economic Stability Than 
All the Leagues of Nations, United Na- 
tions, and European Recovery Pro- 
grams That Ever Can Be Formulated 


EXTENSION OF RE 


~MARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN SANBORN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF IDAHO 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. SANBORN. Myr. Speaker, today I 
introduced the following bill, H. R. 7v12, 
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and an identical bill, S. 2895, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Honorable 
Zates N. Ecton, United States Senator 
from Montana. 

For an explanation of this proposed 
legislation I refer my colleagues and the 
people of the United States to a state- 
ment made by me on page A4214 of the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD: 


H. R. 7012 


A bill to promote the general welfare by 
ecrapping the unsound and ruinous mone- 
tary policy which is wrecking our domestic 
economy and creating chaos throughout 
the world, and replacing it with a sound 
mcnetary system in strict accordance w.th 
article I, section 8, clause 5, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
act of Congress of November 1, 1£93 (sec. 
311, U. S. C., Annotated (ch. 8, 28, Stat. 
4)), which will stabilize the currency; pre- 
vent economic collapse in the United 
States; give economic stability to the rest 
of the world; stop communism and other 
forms of absolutism; insure peace by elimi- 
nating the causes of war; save for the 
American texpayers mcst of the billions cf 
dollars proposed to ke spent under the 
European recovery program; reduce taxes; 
protect our national sovereignty; preserve 
the American way of life; raise the Ameri- 
can standard of living: quadruple the 
recoverable mineral wealth of America; 
make possible the profitable producticn 
here at home of $9 percent of our mineral 
reauirements, including strategic minerals; 
and usher in an area of the greatest pros- 
perity the United States has ever known 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 

the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 

are directed to scrap the Laski-Keynes-Marx- 
ist formula of “managed economy and man- 
aged currency” which, for 14 yeais, has been 
craining. away our wealth, wrecking our Cco- 
mestic economy, promoting communism, fos- 
tering monopoly, throttling small business, 
and so debauching our currency that the 
dollar and all fixed-dollar-value securities, 
including savings, pensions, and life insur- 
ance, have lcst 631, percent of their value; 
and replace it with a sound monetary sys- 
tem in strict accordance with article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 5, of the Constitution of the 

United States: 

“The Congress shall have Power * * * 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures”; 


and the act of Congress of November 1, 18°73 
(sec. 311, U. S. C., Annotated (ch. 8, 28, Stat. 
4)), which is still in effect: 

“Sec. 211. Policy of the United States as 
to bimetallism: It is hereby declared to be 
the pclicy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standaid 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchange value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. And it is hereby further de- 
clared that the effcrts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism 
as will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dcllar coined or issued by the 
United States, in the markets and in the 
payment of debts.” 

To facilitate and expedite the early appli- 
cation of this sound monetary policy and 
bring about the most equitable adjustment 
possible between the depreciated dollar and 
commodity prices, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to permanently peg the price 
of pure gold at $56 per ounce and the price 
of pure silver at $3.59 per ounce by buying 
in unlimited quantities all gold and silver 


offered at these prices, and by selling in un- 
limited quantities all gold and silver on de- 
mand at the same prices, plus only a small 
handling charge to cover the actual expense 
incurred in such transactions. 


EXPLANATION OF GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


(NoteE.—The above provision of this bill 
does not increase the value of gold but merely 
adjusts the price of gold to the depreciated 
value of the dollar, and restores the parity 
value of silver and gold at the ratio fixed by 
the Congress in 1837. Today $56 is equivalent 
to $20.67 prior to 1934, the price at which gold 
Was pegzed for 90 years (1844 to 1934); and 
$3.59 today is equivalent to $1.29 prior to 
1934, the price at which silver was bought 
and sold in the United States until the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873. By effectively 
pegging the price of both silver and gold at 
the ratio fixed by Congress, the parity value 
of the two metals will be maintained, and 
gold or silver money will be equally desirable, 
stable, and dependable, thereby precluding 
any possibility for operution of the so-called 
Gresham law which presupposes a prefer- 
ence by the people for one monetary metal 
over the other.) 

To place an effective brake on the profligate 
and irresponsible spending of the American 
taxpayers’ money, the right of redemption 
shall be restored to the American people, per- 
mitting them to redeem any United States 
currency in gold and/or silver coin at face 
value, on demand; and 

To insure this right of redemption, all 
United States currency in circulation shall 
be backed by a monetary reserve in pgold 
and/or silver of not less than 49 percent 
which, based on i--c experience of more than 
a century, is the universally reccgnized mini- 
mum reserve necessary to maintain the face 
value of currency in circulation and insure 
its ultimate redemption at face value, on 
demand. 

Under this act, 8.57'4 grains of pure gold or 
137'; grains of pure silver shall constitute $1; 
and all coins from $1 upward shall have a 
silver or gold content equal in value to the 
face value of such coins, the silver coins to 
be minted in denominations of $1 and §2 
and the gold coins to be minted in denomi- 
nations of $20 and $50; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the Mint 
are directed to have minted a sufficient num- 
ber of these coins to adequately meet de- 
mands for the redemption of paper currency. 

For convenience in minting, minor silver 
coins in denominations of less than $1, such 
as dimes, quarters, and half-dollars, may 
continue to have a silver content less than 
their face value, but shall be full legal tender 
up to $100 and be redeemable in gold or silver 
coins of larger denomination at face value, on 
demand. 

All silver coins now in circulation shall be 
recalled and redeemed by the Treasury at 
face value; and it shall be unlawful to export 
such silver coins or to reduce them by meit- 
ing for their silver content. 

This act may be cited as the “Sound 
Money Act of 1948,” and provides for the 
early restoration of bimetallism which time 
and experience have proven to be the most 
perfect monetary system the world has ever 
known. 





REA and the Eighticth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to discuss the record of the 
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Eightieth Congress, a Republican Con. 
gress, with respect to providing funds 
for the REA. 

Since the inception of this program 13 
years ago, Congress has made available 
a grand total of $1,875,428,288 for REA 
loans. The present Congress has, dur- 
ing the last 2 years, provided £890,009,. 
000, or 42 percent of all the money which 
has been appropriated for this agency 
over the past 13 years. In my opinion, 
that is a record of which the Eightieth 
Congress has a right to be proud. 

Congress has never failed to provide al] 
and more of the funds required to im- 
plement this program. This is apparent 
from the annual budget messages syb- 
mitted to Congress by the President. 
Each year the President’s REA budget 
has shown a substantial unobligated bal- 
ance for the previous fiscal year. These 
balances, under the terms of the REA 
Act, are carried forward and become 
available for obligation during the fol- 
lowing fiscal year. The lowest unobli- 
gated balance, according to the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget messages, was for 
the fiscal year 1£45 when there was a 
carry-over of £885,876. In other years, 
the balances have ranged from above 
$1,000,000 to as high as $13,763,348, 
which occurred at the end of the fiscal 
year 1943. REA officials advised me 
within the past few days that the unob- 
ligated balance in the REA loan fund as 
of June 20, 1948, will be approximately 
$109,000,C00. Here again, Mr. Speaker, 
is irrefutable evidence that the Eightieth 
Congress has been more than liberal with 
this agency. Let me repeat here that 
this Republican-controlled Congress has 
provided $8900,000.0C0 for REA loans, 
compared to $1,075,428.288 made avail- 
able the previous 11 years by Congresses 
controlled by Democrats. 

In spite of this generous record on the 
part of Congress, we find high-pressure 
propagandists endeavoring to promote 
the idea that Members of Congress are 
against the REA program if they vote 
against increases for the loan fund which 
are not requested by the President in the 
form of a budget estimate. We had such 
an instance during the present session 
when, cn February 24, the urgent dcfi- 
ciency bill was under consideration, and 
a motion was offered to increase the REA 
loan fund ky $300000,000. On a roll call 
vote, the motion was defeated 181 to 151. 
Immediately Members of the House who 
voted against the motion were deluzed 
with letters of protest from constituents 
challencing their loyalty to the REA pro- 
gram. If these complaints on the part of 
farmer constituents were activated from 
pressure centers in Washington or else- 
where, it is apparent that the complain- 
ing farmers were not told any of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

First. The President had not made a 
budget request for the item. 

Second. There was, at the time, an un- 
allocated balance of $73,000,090 available 
for allocation to REA cooneratives. 

Third. The President had theretofore 
always submitted deficiency budget esti- 
mates whenever he deemed additional 
funds were needed for the REA program 
and Congress had always theretofore ap- 
propriated more money for the REA than 
could be used in the fiscal year for which 








it was appropriated, so that always an 
ynobligated balance had been carried 
forward for obligation in the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

Subsequent facts bearing on this mat- 
t are: 

First. The President, subsequently sub- 
mitted a budget estimate—House Docu- 
ment 567—for $175,000,000 which was 
considered in connection with the first 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Second. After extended hearings and 
careful consideration, the appropriations 
committee of the House reported out an 
appropriation of $75,000,000, believing 
that was all which would be needed for 
the balance of the fiscal year 1948. 

Third. At the time the deficiency bill 
was reported, the House had already pro- 
vided $100,000,000 above the budget on 
the regular bill, so that the proposed de- 
ficiency appropriation of $75,000,000 plus 
the additional $100,000,000 provided in 
the regular Department of Agriculture 
bill equalled the full amount of the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimate. This latter was 
the result of my amendment in subcom- 
mittee. 

Fourth. The House, subsequently, re- 
stored the full amount of the budget esti- 
mate by a record vote of 199 to 154, so 
that the full $175,000,000 was appropri- 
ated in the deficiency bill as well as the 
$100,000,000 in the regular bill. 

Fifth. Subsequent events have dem- 
onstrated that the appropriations com- 
mittee outguessed the House on this item, 
since the carry over from this fund into 
the fiscal year 1949 as presently estimated 
by the REA will be approximately 
$100,000,000. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that some 
of the friends of the REA, whose sin- 
cerity I am not questioning, have on 
numerous occasions, in an excess of zeal, 
proposed increases for the REA which 
were not needed at the time. This does 
the REA cause more harm than good and 
often serves to put many sincere friends 
of the REA on the spot who wish to fol- 
low the well-recognized and generally 
approved procedure of not making appro- 
priations in excess of the President’s 
budget estimates unless very sound rea- 

ns for so doing have been advanced. 

It is my earnest conviction, Mr. 
Speaker, that no criticism can properly 
be leveled at the Eightieth Congress by 
reason of its record in dealing with the 
REA. I was glad to be able to secure 
passage of my amendment which, in the 
regular appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1949 provided $100,000,000 more 
than was requested by the budget. My 
action was taken after Mr. Wickard, Ad- 
ministrator of REA, had testified before 
our subcommittee that the bottleneck of 
materials shortages was broken in De- 
cember 1947 and January 1948. Those 
bottlenecks had prevented the progress 
of the program in 1946 and 1947. 

Now, with ample money and ample 
materials available, the Congress is de- 
termined that this great work will be 
brought to an early conclusion. Any- 
thing I can do to aid this course will be 
done. My farm home is among the mil- 
lions served by the REA, and all farmers 
in America should enjoy the same privi- 
lege as soon as it is humanly possible 
to arrange for them to do so. 
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Favorable Reactions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, since July 1947 I have had 
the privilege of serving as a member of 
the Interior Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. This 
subcommittee consists of seven members 
under the leadership of BEN F. JENSEN, 
of Iowa. The ranking minority member 
of this committee is the affable M1icHAEL 
J. Kirwan, of Ohio. No committee could 
have worked more harmoniously than 
the members of this committee during 
this session of Congress. The commit- 
tee traveled by automobile some 11,009 
miles through 12 Western States, in- 
specting Bureau of Mines installations; 
Bureau of Reclamation constructions, 
consisting chiefly of hydroelectric power 
plants and distribution systems and irri- 
gation programs; Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration; activities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Bureau, Indian agencies, schools 
and hospitals; and administration of 
public lands, and so forth. In this 6 
weeks as stated by Chairman JENSEN on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives while the bill was being considered 
“we talked to thousands of people in and 
out of the Department in every walk of 
life. There was much complaint.” 

The following commendatory remarks 
were made by fellow Members of the 
House of Representatives at the time our 
bill was on the floor for consideration, 
as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 27, 1948: 


Mrs. BOLTON (Ohio). I once served on the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House, 
and I followed their affairs for a great many 
years before that. * * * I was so happy 
to know that the gentleman [Mr. ScHWABE] 
was chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. H. CaRL ANDERSEN (Minnesota). I think 
think the subcommittee has done a splendid 
job on this particular bill. 

Mr. Murpock (Arizona). I recognize, al- 
though not being a member of the commit- 
tee, how earnestly this subcommittee has 
worked. * * * I notice the earmarking 
of $200,000 for aerial pellet seeding to 
further soil conservation work, as indicated 
on page 7 of the report, which I want to 
express approval of. 

Mr. GrEarRHART (California). I feel that I 
would be remiss in the performance of my 
duties as a Member of this body if I did not 
rise at this time to express my admiration 
and my very high respect for the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, of 
which the gentleman who now occupies the 
floor is the distinguished chairman, for, in- 
deed, there has occurred during his incum- 
bency as chairman a most encouraging 
change in procedure and in result. The days 
of blind bag-grabbing appropriations are 
over. Because of the insistence upon evi- 
dence of the necessity as a justification for 
an appropriation, the fiscal affairs of the 
Republic are in better shape than they have 
been in years—and public confidence grows 
apace. * * * Though I have seldom re- 
ceived as much as I have asked for, I have 
never known a committee that was more 
earnest in its efforts to find the right answers 
to the very difficult problems with which it 
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deals. I just cannot speak in too high praise 
or in words of greater respect concerning the 
gentleman and his fine committee for what 
I regard as an outstanding public service. 

Mr. ANGELL (Oregon). I, too, want to com- 
mend the chairman and the members of this 
subcommittee for the excellent work t} 
have done. They visited many of these 
projects in the West. I know they came 
through my district, the Columbia Basi 
area, and were most diligent in attempting 





to see for themselves, on the ground, the 
various problems with which we are faced. 
I am sure they have done an excellent job. 

Mr. Puiuirps (California). This is a good 
bill, and I think the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman from Iowa is the chairman 
has done a very good job on the bill hey 
deserve credit, and I think they deserve the 
support of the House in the passage of the 
bill. 


Mr. DoNpDERO (Michigan). 1 want to add 
my word of approval of the work of the com- 
mittee, especially what you did in refusing 
money for the building of transmission lines 
in the Southwest Power Authority. It was 
because of the action not only of this com- 
mittee but your predecessor, and also when 
it was under the control of the Democrats, 
who refused to grant money for the build- 
ing of transmission lines in direct competi- 
tion with lines already established by pri- 
vate industry and serving the area, that I in- 
troduced legislation to compel the Federal 
yovernment not to go into the private pow- 
er business but to sell power, either at the 
bus bar or at the dam, to private industry 
wherever that was possible, and, if that was 
not possible, then, and then only, should 
the Federal Government transmit the power 
to the interior and to the consumers. So I 
commend the committee on this action in 
that respect and approve of the comment the 
gentleman from California has already made 

Mr. PHILBIN (Massachusetts). I also should 
like to add my word of appreciation for the 
consideration and courtesy the con 
hibited to me and the other Members of 
Congress from New England in connection 
with the matter of funds for the rehabilita- 
tion and repair of the fish hatchery at Nashua, 
N. H. I commend the committee on the 
courtesy, patience, and zeal with which t!} 
have approached this work. 

Mr. Hitt (Colorado). If I may make an- 
other statement, I should say that our people 
in Colorado are more than happy to have 


imittee ex- 


Wy 
icy 


had an opportunity to show you that project 
first-hand last summer after the Congress 
adjourned. All of us appreciate very deeply 


the fact that you inspected it and looked it 
over and know what the possibilitic 
there to add greater production to that valley 
when this project is completed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (Iowa). I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman and the members 
of his cOmmittee for the remarkable piece 
of work they have done in bringing out this 


i]] he 
Wii De 





bill. Personally, I want to thank the gentle- 
man for all the people of the Ss f 
Iowa for his constant effort to save moncy 
for the taxpayers, and at the same time bring 
out necessary projects 


Mr. BarRETT (Wyoming). I, too, want to 
congratulate the committee on thi 

Mr. Krrwan (Ohio). Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to congratulate the Subcommittes 


Interior Appropriations and the majori 
members of the committee. They ¥ y 
gracious and granted the minority membe 
all the time they wanted to interrog 
witness who appeared before the commi 

I am very appreciative of their courte 


Generally speaking, I think this is a good ] 





Mr. Gore (Tennessee). The di ig ed 
gentleman from Oklahoma |[Mr. Scu E | 
has done, I believe, the most thorough job 
of investigating and studying the problems 


of the Indian Service that I have seen ad 
in my 10 years in the Congress. 
bership may not find themselves in full 
agreement with all the recommendations of 
the subcommittee in this regard, but I do 


The mem- 
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not think it will be challenged any place, 
from any source, that the distinguished gen- 
tlemfan from Oklahoma [Mr. ScHwaBE] has 
done a very thorough and exhaustive Job in 
conducting the hearings and the investiga- 
tion into this subject. For that service to 
the Congress, he is to be congratulated and 
now has my congratulations. 

Mr. Bartiert (Alaska). In concluding, I 
want to thank the members of the subcom- 
mittee from the bottom of my heart—and I 
know every Alaskan would wish to join me 
in this—for the really magnificent contribu- 
tion they have made in this bill aimed at 
removing the dread scourge of tuberculosis 
from Alaska. 

Mr. Crawrorp (Michigan). I, too, wish to 
compliment the committee for giving due 
consideration to the Central Valley project 
of California. 

Mr. ALBERT (Oklahoma). I take this time 
first of all to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ScHWaBE] 
for his very able discussion of this bill inso- 
far as it pertains to appropriations for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Case (South Dakota). I do, however, 
want to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation for the long, hard, arduous, and 
intelligent work the members of this sub- 
committee have given to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill this year. Certainly 
in the time I have been a Member of the 
House, there has never been as much time 
devoted to preparation of the Interior appro- 
priation bill as has been here evidenced by 
the voluminous hearings on the details of 
the bill. I also wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the intelligent approach the com- 
mittee has made to various matters with 
which it deals. 

Mr. Morris (Oklahoma). The distinguished 
gentleman |Mr. ScHWABE| who is now speak- 
ing, knows that it is also my desire that these 
district offices be abolished inasmuch as we 
have discussed the matter, and I want to 
compliment the gentleman and the commit- 
tee for having taken this forward step. In 
my opinion, it certainly will be beneficial to 
the Indian Service and it will be beneficial 
to the Nation as a whole. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. STIGLER, the Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional 
District of Oklahoma, is one of the best 
informed men in Congress on Indian af- 
fairs, particularly insofar as the prob- 
lems and administration affect Okla- 
homa Indians. Representative STIGLER 
was not present at the time this bill was 
considered on the floor, but he appeared 
before our committee and made a 
lengthy statement before our committee 
heartily approving our program and his 
statement appears in the printed hear- 
ings before the committee in connection 
with this bill. Mr. STIcLer, as shown by 
the hearings, stated: 

I believe, and I know that it is, since I have 
been in Congress, the first time that we have 
been able to obtain a real first-hand knowl- 
edge about the operations of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes for the benefit of Members of 
Congress, and it is one of the biggest agencies 
in the Indian Service. 





Mr. Truman Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
practical and an uncompromising foe of 


communism, I submit the following edi- 
torial published in the Detroit Free Press 
under date of May 15, 1948. 

The line-up of sound thinkers ever in- 
creasing and opposed to the Mundt bill, 
which died in the Senate, includes in 
addition to President Truman such men 
as Bishop Haas, Father Walsh, Senator 
Taft, Republican Presidential nominee 
Dewey, and many others who fear the 
dangerous possibilities of such enact- 
ments. 


MR. TRUMAN IS RIGHT 


In declaring his opposition to a movement 
in Congress to outlaw the Communist Party 
in America, President Truman had his feet 
planted on solid ground. 

The position which he took on this matter 
places him beside Senator Tarr and Governor 
Dewey, who have also made clear that they 
are opposed to such a measure. Only Harold 
Stassen favors the plan. 

As Mr. Truman pointed out, there already 
are adequate laws on the books, both Fed- 
eral and in most States, to handle treason or 
subversive activities which endanger the 
security of the Government. 

To pick out the Reds and to outlaw them 
as a political body, would not stop them from 
engaging in nefarious activities any more 
than existing legislation does. It is a mat- 
ter, not so much of new laws, as of continu- 
ing vigilance and the enforcement of meas- 
ures which are now at our disposal. 

There is danger, too, in eliminating by 
legislation any political movement, danger- 
ous as it may be. In the first place, the re- 
sult is questionable, particularly where it 
involves people like Communists who work 
best underground. 

But even more important is the question 
of where such laws will stop. If America is 
not strong enough to prevail against com- 
munism, and must banish it, who can say 
what other minority group may not next be 
adjudged dangerous and treated in the same 
way. To infringe on the civil rights of any 
group, no matter how undesirable it may be, 
is only opening the door to similar treatment 
of any unpopular cause. 





Keeping the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, much confusion seems to exist 
as to the purpose, status, and activities 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion. It occurs to me that the public is 
entitled to know the facts. Therefore, I 
submit this information for the purpose 
of keeping the record straight. 

In the first place, the Southwestern 
Power Administration was created by an 
Executive order of President Roosevelt. 
Congress has never authorized or ap- 
proved this bureau, so far as enactment 
of any law creating the same is con- 
cerned. For this reason, the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget, in requesting ap- 


propriations for the Southwestern Power 


Administration for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1948, included items for 
salaries, operating expenses, and so 
forth, in the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior’s office rather than having 
a separate budget request for the South- 
western Power Administration. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Apparently, according to its origina) 
inception and the inference that may 
possibly be drawn from the Executive 

rder of the President setting up this 
administration, bureau, or agency of 
government, the New Dealers in power 
at that time had in mind the creation of 
various authorities, as they called them, 
to construct, own, control, and operate 
the electric power business of this coun- 
try. The scheme was socialistic in the 
extreme. From the words of those who 
advocated and were to be in charge of 
the operation of the authorities that ac- 
tually were brought into existence, the 
plan undoubtedly was to put the Govern- 
ment into business in competition with 
private enterprise and, eventually, to 
have the Federal Government own and 
operate the electric power business of 
this country. 

The New Deal administration insisted 
upon and enacted into law certain proj- 
ects in connection with the Flood Control 
Act to the effect that wherever at all 
feasible hydroelectric power units should 
be installed in flood-control dams and 
projects. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has installed many of these. This is an- 
other bureau operated under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
its operations cover large areas in many 
of our Western States where irrigation is 
necessary to the economy of the people 
of those States. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion envisioned a government within a 
government, or an empire of its own, as it 
were, that would control the power busi- 
ness of the Southwest with tie-ins that 
would extend to and connect with the 
TVA on the east and Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects on the west, as well as 
with projects that it was hoped might be 
buiit in the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and other river valleys, and authori- 
ties created therefor. 

Several of the largest hydroelectric 
power plants and dams in connection 
therewith have been built by the Corps 
of Army Engineers, and they are oper- 
ated by the Army engineers. This is 
true of the Denison Dam on the Red 
River between Oklahoma and Texas. 
Some people labor under the misappre- 
hension that, because the Southwestern 
Power Administration assumes the right 
and authority to sell the power gener- 
ated at the Denison Dam the South- 
western Power Administration operates 
the hydroelectric generating plant at 
that dam, but such is not the case. It is 
operated by the Army engineers. The 
same is true of nearly all of the dams 
that have been constructed and are now 
in operation or in contemplation of op- 
eration in which power installations are 
included, except in the Western States 
where irrigation is an important fea- 
ture, and in those cases frequently the 
Bureau of Reclamation operates such 
power plants. But even in some of the 
Western States the power plants are op- 
erated by the Army éngineers, as in the 
case of the Bonneville Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River. The other large dam on 
the Columbia River with its power plant, 
the Grand Coulee Dam, was built and is 
being operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. In each instance, however, the 
Bonneville Power Administration mar- 








kets the power generated from these 
dams. 

The alleged program of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration was to tie sev- 
eral Government-constructed dams to- 
cether, and 2 years ago they came before 
Congress and asked for an appropriation 
of $23,000,000. They wanted to build 
steam generating plants, as they said, to 
firm up the power; for they knew their 
hydroelectric plants could not be justi- 
fed on the basis upon which the program 
apparently was originally sold to the Con- 
cress and to the public. The Congress, 
then a Democratic Congress, and a New 
Deal Congress, refused to allow any 
money or to appropriate any funds what- 
ever for the construction of steam gen- 
erating electric plants by the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. All of us 
know that firm or dependable power is 
not to be had from the hydroelectric 
plants at dams on streams down in our 
section of the country, for the flow of 
those streams varies materially from one 
season of the year to another. About all 
these hydroelectric plants can be used 
for is to furnish peaking power, and that 
is not dependable power or firm power 
such as is necessary for industry, munici- 
palities, and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, in their operations. Hence, 
the best sale that can be made of power 
generated at these hydroelectric plants 
is to private industries in the power busi- 
ness who have steam plants of their own, 
or to those municipalities which operate 
steam plants. 

Three years ago, Congress appro- 
priated $7,500,000 for the Southwestern 
Power Administration, with which to 
build some transmission lines; but denied 
it the authority to build steam generat- 
ing plants That was for the 1947 fiscal 
year. In the 1948 fiscal year, Congress 
refused to appropriate any additional 
funds to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, for the reason that they 
had not yet expended the funds ap- 
propriated for the previous fiscal year. 

In the 1949 fiscal year, commencing 
July 1, 1948, the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration asked for appropriations 
for new expenditures of $3,000,000. This 
was denied by the present Congress, with- 
out a dissenting vote; and only enough 
money for the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration to operate for 8 months was 
appropriated out of the Treasury, for the 
reason that it was thought that the op- 
eration and management of the South- 
western Power Administration should be 
investigated, and those in charge of these 
appropriations were not Satisfied with 
the justification submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator. For example, the Adminis- 
trator of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration appeared before the Interior 
subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, attempting to justify a 
submission by the President’s Bureau of 
the Budget for $55,000, $45,000 of which 
was for alleged operation and mainten- 
ance to operate completed facilities—and 
there are no completed facilities—“‘and 
$10,000 for administration costs.” As 
part of the Administrator’s statement 
upon which he expected the committee 
to approve his requested $55,000, he stat- 
ed before the committee: 

We have some pretty bad woodpeckers in 
Arkansas, and we have to maintain the lines 
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as soon as they are turned over to us. It 
has been said the woodpeckers bore into the 
transmission-line poles a distance of about 
2 feet, and when these holes are filled with 
concrete, those woodpeckers dig the concrete 
out. 


How cculd anyone expect a sane Con- 
gress to appropriate $55,000 or any other 
sum based upon such a statement of the 
one in charge of the Southwestern Power 
Administration? 

Many other statements of the Admin- 
istrator before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are about as lacking in rational 
justification for appropriations. He 
stated at one time that all of the lines 
from Norfork down to the Denison Dam 
were contracted last year, and explained 
that this was so contracted prior to July 
1, 1947, except the substation at Schul- 
ter, and at a later appearance before the 
committee, the committee understood 
that there had been no contracts let sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1947, and that there 
were ample funds from the previous ap- 
propriation of 1947 to complete the work 
that had been authorized and which we 
understood had been contracted. How- 
ever, we were told later that that was 
not true, and some changes had to be 
made. 

The Administrator further told the 
committee at the time he appeared be- 
fore them on February 18, 1948, all of 
which appears in the printed hearings 
of the Interior Department Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in connection with 
the appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment for 1949, that the rates charged 
by the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion for electricity are comparable to 
private industry’s rates in the same area. 

It is very close. Our rate to REA co-ops 
would run about 5 mills, and a lot of the 
companies are approaching that. * * * 
We would come very close together. 


Some have the erroneous impression 
that the line that the Southwestern Power 
Administration is building connecting 
the Norfolk and Denison Dams is soon 
to be completed. The Administrator 
told our committee that they would do 
well to complete it within 3 years. This 
was his statement when he first ap- 
peared before the committee. In a later 
appearance, on May 14, 1948, the Admin- 
istrator stated that there is very little of 
the line to be completed in 1949, and that 
only one or two segments near the end 
of that fiscal year are in contemplation 
of completion. That means that little, 
if any, of the line will be completed by 
the contractors by July 1, 1949. This is 
merely to keep the record straight. 

It might also be of interest to the 
people to learn that the National Recla- 
mation Association, of which Mr. Don 
McBride is secretary-manager, in its 
sixteenth annual convention at Phoenix, 
Ariz., October 29-31, 1947, adopted a res- 
olution emphatically opposing the con- 
tinuation, or appropriations for further 
activities, of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, in the following language: 

Whereas the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration was created by an Executive order 
to mcet emergencies which existed by virtue 
of the war and which no longer exist; and 

Whereas the Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, appropriated $7,500,000 for the 
continuation of the said Southwestern Power 
Administration, and said appropriation is 
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but the initial step in the expenditure of 
more than $200,000,000 to achieve a program 
outlined in a so-called “comprehensive plan” 
by the Southwestern Power Administration, 
which plan sets out the purposes for which 
said Southwestern Power Administration was 
created and sets up what is tantamount toa 
Federal Regional Valley Authority by Execu- 
tive order without previous enabling legisla- 
tion; and 

Whereas the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion has taken action by resolution and 
otherwise in opposition to the creation of 
Federal valley authorities and such opposi- 
tion is directed against such Federal agencies 
whether established by congressional act or 
by Executive order which would bring such 
agencies into being without previous sarc- 
tion by Congress; and 

Whereas this association deplores the ef- 
fort to make permanent a creature of Gov- 
ernment designed to meet a war emergency 
and thereby attempt to inculcate principles, 
procedures, and policies for the peacetime 
economy without the specific authorization 
of Congress; and 

Whereas there are potential conservation 
and reclamation and flood-control projects 
in the Southwest, some of which are pro- 
posed by State and Federal agencies other 
than the War Department, the feasibility of 
which depends on varying amounts of power 
revenues, but if the potential market in the 
Southwest is supplied by Federal steam 
plants and Federal transmission systems, as 
proposed by the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration, many of such projects will prove 
nonfeasible which would otherwise be feasi- 
ble; and 

Whereas in the considered opinion of the 
National Reclamation Association there is 
absolutely no need for extending the South- 
western Power Administration system to 
other public-power developments, either 
presently operated or proposed; these having 
already been interconnected, or are suscepti- 
ble of interconnection with public systems 
without the unnecessary waste of Federal 
funds to provide power markets: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation 
Association oppose the continuation of the 
Southwestern Power Administration and any 
further appropriations by the Congress for 
use of said Administration in construction, 
purchasing, or otherwise acquiring trans- 
mission systems and fuel-generating plants. 


The late Senator Overton, of Louisi- 
ana, is reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD of April 13, 1948, as having said 
on the floor of the Senate, that he was 
reading from the Dallas Morning News 
of April 6, and quoted these words: 

Sturrock alsu charged Monday that the 
Department of the Interior is trying to keep 
secret a $3,180,000 appropriation it is seeking 


a proposed ~ederal project which is bitterly 
opposed by most Texas water groups. 


Senator Overton, following the reading 
of this excerpt from the newspaper, is 
reported as having said: 

Mr. President, I think I may safely add that 
it does not have the support of a majority of 
the Senate of the United States. 


A portion of Mr. Don McBride’s testi- 
mony before the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee, April 12, 1948, in the 
printed hearings, follows: 

This resolution provides that the associa- 
tion oppose the continuation of the South- 
western Power Administration for any fur- 
ther appropriations to finance its activities. 
A casual glance at the President’s budget 
would indicate that no appropriations were 
requested for the construction of any por- 
tion of the program outlined a few year , 
amounting to a total of #20,000,000 for the 
construction of tramsmission lines and 


steam 
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plants in the territory of the Southwestern 
Power Administration. However, when the 
snvall print is read, it is found that on pages 
456 and 457 of the budget there is requested 
$3,180,000, “for the administration, operation, 
and maintenance, and for construction of 
additional power facilities in the Southwest.” 
For obvious reasons <his item was taken from 
its proper place under the Southwestern 
Power Administration and placed under the 
item for the office of the Secretary. 

* * * Iwas chairman of the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board, which is re- 
sponsible for the planning and development 
of the natural resources of the State of Okla- 
homa. 


Mr. McBride was then asked if he 
couid think of any good reason whatever 
why this administration should be con- 
tinued and appropriations continued to 
be made for it in any form whatever. 
Mr. McBride answered: 

There is no reason under the sun that lam 
aware of, and I think, as you said, that I have 
intimate knowledge not only of the territory 
in Oklahoma but in Arkansas. * * * The 
National Reclamation Association Opposes 
any appropriation for the Southwestern Pow- 
er Administration for the reasons that we 
believe it is tantamount to a Federal regional 
valley authority set up by Executive order 
without previously enabling legislation. 
* +* * Furthermore, we believe that the 
Southwestern Power Administration was cre- 
ated during the war to serve a useful purpose 
and that its duty has been performed. 
* * * We believe that this is one place 
that the President’s budget can be trimmed 
and, at the same time, the people of the ter- 
ritory of the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration in no way will be injured. 


Mr. Speaker, 
facts could be 
record straight. 


these and many other 
produced to keep the 





The Mundt Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1948 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate on this bill has continued for days. 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has led the fight for the bill. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] has spearheaded the opposition. 
Suffice it to say that each side has been 
adequately presented. 

The first decision under our responsi- 
bility as legislators requires that we an- 
swer this question: Is communism 
throughout the world and in our own 
country such a threat and menace to our 
free institutions, our personal liberties, 
and our form of government, as to require 
the interposition of the legislative powers 
of the Congress? 

No one has had the temerity to direct- 
ly defend communism in this forum. 
This legislative proposal has been other- 
wise aitacked. It is insisted that there 
are but few known Communists in the 
United States, and that to attempt by 
legislative fiat to hamper or control the 
activities of these Communists in our 


midst might interfere with our constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] insists that there are in 
existence two well-known laws: The 
Voorhis Act, which provides for the reg- 
istration of foreign agents, and the Mc- 
Cormack Act, which makes it a criminal 
offense for anyone to willfully advocate 
overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence. In addition, of course, 
there is the law against treason. 

It is argued that there is no necessity 
for passing additional legislation inas- 
much as the enforcement of present laws 
will adequately protect the country 
against communism. I cannot agree 
with my friend from New York in this 
particular. My conclusion is strength- 
ened by the statement made by the At- 
torney General when he appeared at the 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. In explaining 
the necessity for additional law, he said: 

I lack the precise mandates which Cong:ess 
should provide to give me the authority to 
move in against the subversive Communists. 


The committee then made further in- 
quiry as to the type of legislation the 
Attorney General felt he needed to make 
it possible for him to properly protect the 
Government against communism. 

The committee’s study and investiga- 
tion found fruition in this Mundt bill 
which is now before us. I agree with the 
committee that the Constitution does not 
deny to the Congress the power to enact 
laws which will defend the Nation from 
those who would use liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution to destroy it. Com- 
munisM as an economic, social, and po- 
litical theory is one thing; communism 
as a secret conspiracy, devoted to sub- 
verting the interests of the United States 
to that of a foreign dictatorship, is an- 
other. If communism in the United 
States operated in the open, without for- 
eign direction and without attempting 
to set up a dictatorship subservient to a 
foreign power, legislation directed 
against Communists might not be justi- 
fied or necessary. As we all know, this, 
however, is not the case. 

Our country is today resisting Commu- 
nist aggression abroad, and it naturally 
follows that if we have communism at 
home, the part of wisdom suggests that 
we proceed at once to put our own house 
in order. The Communist fifth column 
in this country is real and dangerous. It 
takes its direction from Moscow. It op- 
erates in secrecy and behind closed doors. 
Deception is one of its cardinal principles. 
In these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that the American Communists are 
all upset. If this Mundt bill becomes a 
law, they will be forced to give their 
right names. 

Ten years of investigation by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the Department of Justice, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation have estab- 
lished these facts: 

First. That the Communist movement 
in the United States is foreign controlled. 

Second. That its ultimate objective 
with respect to the United States is to 
overthrow our free American institutions 
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in favor of a Communist totalitarian dic. 
tatorship to be controlled from abroad. 

Third. That its activities are carried 
on by secret and conspiratorial methods. 

Fourth. That its activities, both be. 
cause of the alarming march of Commu- 
nist forces abroad and because of the 
scope and nature of Communist activities 
here in the United States, constitute an 
immediate and powerful threat to the 
security of the United States and to the 
American way of life. 

It is easy to argue that additional law 
is not needed, yet the fact remains that 
existing law has proved ineffective. It 
is pretty hard to devise means of com- 
bating the tactics of communism, which 
have been evolved by shrewd men who 
spend their lives perfecting methods to 
circumvent the law and law-enforcement 
machinery of every country in which they 
operate. 

The Mundt bill does not outlaw the 
Communist Party as such. It is aimed 
at exposure of Communist activities. It 
will take the wolves out of sheep’s cloth- 
ing. It will remove the false whiskers. 

Section 4 of the bill provides: 

CERTAIN PROT-IBITED ACTS 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) To attempt in any manner to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian dictator- 
ship the direction and control of which is 
to be vested in, or exercised by or under the 
domination or control of, any foreign gov- 
ernment, foreign organization, or foreign in- 
dividual; 

(2) To perform or attempt to perform any 
act with intent to facilitate or aid in bring- 
ing about the establishment in the United 
States of such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(3) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision Of any move- 
ment to establish in the United States such 
a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(4) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move- 
ment to facilitate or aid in bringing about 
the establishment in the United States of 
such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(5) To conspire to do anything made un- 
lawful by this subsection. 


I ask you, Does this section take away 
any of the rights, guaranties, or privi- 
leges to which those affected are entitled 
under the Constitution? The answer is, 
Of course not. Be it remembered that 
there has been more opposition to this 
section by Communists, fellow travelers, 
their comrades and organizations, than 
to any other provision in the bill. Be it 
also remembered that this section has 
reference only to an organization con- 
trolled by a foreign power. 

The reading of the section should con- 
vince all patriots it is only a proper and 
necessary safeguard to our Republic. 

The committee report states that— 

A careful analysis of the strategy and tac- 
tics of communism in the United States dis- 
closes activities by reason of which the com- 
mittee has concluded that legislation can 
and should be directed toward— 

(1) Making unlawful all activity which has 
as its purpose setting up a totalitarian gov- 
ernment in the United States under foreign 
control; 

(2) In view of its foreign-directed char- 
acter, requiring the Communist movement 
in the United States to operate in the open 
rather than underground; 








(3) Cutting the threads which bind the 
rnational Communist conspiracy to- 
‘ r by restricting travel of members of 
American section of the world Com- 
movement; and 
Protecting the integrity of the Gov- 
ent itself by denying Government em- 
nt to members of the American sec- 
f the world Communist movement. 


Mr, Speaker, is there an individual 

| unless he be a Communist or a 
Communist sympathizer, who does not 
ee with these conclusions? If these 

; are admitted, then it is high time 

+t the Congress does something about 


The other section of the bill which 
-es the Communist Party and its sym- 
hizers squirm is the provision requir- 
the party and its front organizations 

to register with the Attorney General. 

This registration must include the names 

of officers, the sources and use of funds 

of all front organizations; also the names 
and addresses of all members of the 

Communist Party. It is also made un- 

vful for Communists to accept Federal 


employment without revealing their con- 

nections and it will be likewise unlawful 
r any Federal officer knowingly to ap- 
nt a Communist to a Government po- 

sition. Whats wrong about that? 


In short, i? will not be unlawful to 
tertain Communist views and free 
peech, as contemplated by the Consti- 
tution, will be preserved. If Commu- 
nists are operating in the country, cer- 
tainly they should be compelled to make 
their identities known and when their 
lentities are known, then there should 
a law against their subversive activi- 
ties. That is all this bill contemplates. 
I repeat that the Communist Party is 
not outlawed. Neither are Communist- 
f} organizations, but both are re- 
quired to advocate their philosophy in 
the open and not underground. If any 
American wants to run with the Com- 
munists, he should be willing to face the 
consequences. If he advocates a cause 
because of conviction, he should be will- 
ng to take his stand openly. The foot- 
hts of public inspection should be 
turned on so that all of us can see the 
t. The floodlights of legal exposure 
will be most helpful. As has been so 
iptly said, there should be no dark 
of conspiracy in the United 


corners 
ol es. 
Executive orders issued by the Presi- 
lent are advisable and necessary at 
; however, the democratic way is to 
rmit representatives of the people in 
ngress, after adequate public hearings 
id debate, to write laws rather than for 
people to be controlled by Presiden- 

{ proclamations issued without public 
irings or public debate. At present, 
virtue of a Presidential order, the At- 
ey General, after an ex parte inves- 
n, issues a list of Communist-front 
nizations. It seems to me the better 
y is for the Attorney General to hold 
lic hearings and permit these organ- 
tions to be heard before they are 
1 and published as subversive. This 

11 does just that thing, and more. If 
se organizations are not satisfied with 
findings of the Attorney General, a 
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right of review in the courts is provided. 
That is the American way, and do not 
forget that the facts must be established 
by a preponderance of the evidence and 
not merely by the presentation of any 
substantial evidence. 

The Mundt bill has the endorsement 
of the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Catholic War Veter- 
ans, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and such patriotic organizations 
as the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, in addition to what I believe to 
be a vast majority of the American 
people. 

Naturally all Communists are opposed 
to any legislation restricting their activi- 
ties. This does not mean that all of 
those who oppose the Mundt bill are 
Communists. Some _ sincere,  public- 
spirited, and thoroughly patriotic indi- 
viduals and groups doubt the wisdom of 
passing it. They have been misinformed 
about the bili. Their views are entitled 
to every consideration but, in the end, it 
is the duty of the Congress to weigh all 
the evidence and then act without fear 
or favor in the interest of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this because I have 
received a large number of telegrams, 
postcards, and letters from the city of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., opposing the Mundt 
bill. The signers of these telegrams are 
certainly not all Communists, but evi- 
dently believe that this bill is a step in 
the wrong direction. I have had no op- 
position to the Mundt bill from residents 
of the congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent here, except- 
ing these messages from Ann Arbor. Be- 
cause of these protests from this group, 
I have given unusual attention to this 
bill and the reasons for its proposal. For 
instance, the first protest telegram which 
I received reads, as follows: 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Representative Eart C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge strongly that you oppose the 
Mundt bill for control of subversive activi- 
ties. 

Any conspiracy to set up totalitarian gov- 
ernment under foreign control is adequately 
punishable by present laws on treason. 

Proposed new law is totalitarian in spirit 
and in complete disregard of Bill of Rights. 
It can easily lead to undemocratic suppres- 
sion of political parties which oppose policies 
of the Government. 

The threat of communism should be met 
by a constructive program which eliminates 
the causes of communism and not by forc- 
ing the Communist Party underground. 

Lloyd Barenblatt, Vernon A. Biake, Prof. 
John L. Brumm, William Chase, Prof. 
Nathaniel Coburn, Prof. Cecil Crai 
Prof. Stanley D. Dodge, Prof. Claude 
Eegertson, Jack M. Geist, B. Gersh 
ten, Dorothy Griffel, Martin Hoffman, 
Prof. Wilfred Kaplan, Rhea Kish, Prof. 
I. Leonard, Rev. Henry Lewis, Prof. 


y 


Wesley Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. Bret Mil- 
ler, Prof. Sumner B. Myers, Prof. T. 
Newcomb, Rev. Edward Redman, 


Prof. George Piranian, Prof. Maxwell 
Reade, Prof. F. Sanchez, Prof. John 
F. Shepard, Prof. Preston Slosson, Prof. 
M. B. Stout, Prof. Wm. C. Trow, Prof. 
L. G. Vander Velde, Prof. Leroy Water- 


man, Prof. R. L. W r, Prof. Gail 
Young. 


Similar telegrams from Ann Arbor 
were received signed by the foll : 








Roy Akers, Alene Akers, Lynn Al s, Mor- 
ton Applezweig, Kenneth J. Augustine, P 
B. F. Baker, Phillip Bedein, W. M. I I 
Everett Bovard, R. M. Burr, H ll ¢ ; 
Morton L. Curtis, Lee Daniel A. &. i is, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Dickinson, P1 ( les 
Dolph, Prof. B. Dushnik, B. J. E it, 
Mrs. D. S. Feder, Harold Feldman, Prof. Wil- 
liam Frankena, Mrs. Ray Gilmore, Murray 
Glanzer, Roe Goodman, Evelyn G wil 
Mrs. Max Handman, Richard Ham R. P 
Holston, Mrs. K. Hubbard, M. Jori Prof, 
A. Jobin, Glenn Kolb, Mr. and Mrs. D. I l- 


ard, Harold Lester, Ernest and Juette Neal, 


Prof. H. J. McFarland, Frank H. McFerran, 
Wilbert McKeachie, Prof. N. Maier, Elizabeth 
MacLolm, Anita and Elliott Mischler, N. L. 
Mangouni, D. F. Mela, Prof. Arthur B. Moehl- 


man, Doris and Elmer Moon, Prof 
rkovin, Mrs. Nettie Myers, Minerva and Zel- 


ma Myers, Mr. and Mrs. I. Nagler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Orwick, Ted Pa Catherine 
Peabody, Prof. M. Pargment, Prof. Anthony 
Pasquariello, Mrs. J. E. Pearse, James D. 
Prappas, Dempsey Prappas, Prof. G. Y. Rai- 


nich, Prof. E. H. Rotho, V. J. Roul lange, 


Prof. Hans Samelson, William Schaub. J. 
Schewchin, Harvey Schreier, Robert Silk, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sloss, W. L. Smith, A. R. Sor- 
enson, R. A. Stoll, Prof. R. M. Thrall, Prof, 
P,. Throop, Charlotte Timm, Elizabeth Went- 
worth, Arthur Wittig, Hervey Anders 3ar- 
bara Cook, S. C. Charters, Prof. R. V. Church- 
ill, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Corbett, M: 1 Mrs. 


D. Falkoff, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Guerra, Gerald 
Gurin, M. Gurin, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hall, 


William Y. Halstead, Nicholas I riezas, 
Prof. Louis Granich, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
Kahan, John Kantner, Prof. Ge eK W. 
McClellan, O. E. Milton, Prof nd M Free- 


man D. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pantek 
Prof. Dewitt Parker, D. § el, Dr. and M 
Leonard Tornheim, Prof. Fred G. Walcott 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl S. Wicks, M \ er, 
Prof. Arthur E. Wood, Associate Dean L. S, 
Woodburne, University of Michi EC er 
of Intercollegiate Zior I f 
America, James Avery, E. L. B 

Sylvia Delzell, Prof. Arthur L. Dunham, Prof. 
Roy Holmes, Mary Homer, Fred and Alice 
Mack, Dr. Edwin Moise, William Moppi Dr. 
John D. Ainlie, Prof. J. Albaladejo, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Albriten, John M. Altman, L. Beber- 
fall, Catherine Benker, Joseph and Helen 
Crafton, Sidney and Freda Davic n, R. F 
Defendini, Mrs. Myrtle Dickson, Mrs. I la 
Duncan, Robert J. Eastman, P1 William 
Egly, Herman and Doris Epstein, Pr: M 
Greenhut, Prof. James B. Grifi Prof. Ther- 
dore Heger, Mildred and Ellen H e, Prof. 
Edgar G. Johnston, Harold and L« Levin- 
son, Dr. W. M. Kincaid, Dr. B: I et. 
Prof. George M. McEwen, Mr. and M K 


McKean, Prof. Dean B. McLau 
Macveety, Jr., Prof. and Mrs. A. H. Marck- 
wardt, Prof. B. Meinecke, M n E. } 
Mrs. Nellie Nomanmus, G 

Prof. K. Scharenberg, Mr. aM 
Scott, Prof. Roy Sellars, P: M. § 
Arnold Shapiro, Prof. I. L. S! 


W. W. Sleator, Mr Cc. W I I 
Steele, R. C. Steele, R. and I f 
Cnarl ey ) 
H. D. § ier, I \ 
Charles Whitman, M 1} I 
Mr. and Mrs. Grove Wit 
Prof. and Mrs. D D. I 

I am personally ! i 
of these people who sign 
of the teaching staff of the 1 
Michigan. Their views are e1 1 te 
consideration and I regret tl is im- 
possible for me to ag! with ft I 
think they all call 
Some of them a1 


W c 1} 
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One of these professors addressed a 
letter to me on May 15 which reads: 


WASHTENAW COUNTY 
COMMITTEE FoR DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hon. Eart C. MICHENER, 
Eouse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MICHENER: I suppose 
you have been wondering what has been hap- 
pening here in Ann Arbor and what is the 
basis of the flocd of telegrams and letters we 
have been sending you about the Mundt bill. 

Last week Professor Brumm and I took the 
initiative in organizing a Washtenaw County 
Committee for Democratic Rights, whose 
main purpose is to oppose any threat to dem- 
ccracie rights such as the Mundt bill. We 
have contacted, by mail and phone, a large 
number of persons in the community, and as 
a result our committee now includes over 
150 members, including such distinguished 
citirens as Dean Bayward Keniston, Frof. 
Preston Slosson, Prof. Arthur L. Dunham, 
and many others. They are the ones who 
have endorsed and signed the telegrams 
we have been sending you. 

We do not know the outcome of the House 
debate on the bill, but we hope you are taking 
our cpinions into account. It is indeed sig- 
nificant that the bill is being opposed, not 
only by outstanding liberals, but also by 
many conservatives. In fact, perhaps the 
main reason for the opposition is that the 
bill itself is regarded as far too radical and 
extreme. 

There is one request which we would ap- 
preciate very much your fulfilling. If the 
bill passes the House, could you please send 
me a copy (if possible, several ccpies) of the 
final House version of the bill. We want to 
acquaint everyone here with the actual text. 
All opinions expressed thus far by the mem- 
bers of our committee have been based on 
the text of a committee form of the bill. It 
is the text itself which has caused the opposi- 
tion, and not a propaganda campaign. 

Sincerely, 





WILFRED KAPLAN, 
Cochairman. 


Mr Speaker, this letter was most help- 
ful to me in explaining why this flood 
of. telegrams was received from Ann 
Arbor. 

The Mundt bill as it passed the House 
was amended and improved, and I feel 
sure some of the objections of these Ann 
Arbor friends have been removed. The 
fact that the bill, after several days’ de- 
bate, study, and amendment, passed the 
House by a vote of 319 for to 58 against, 
which is not a political, partisan vote, is 
pretty good evidence that the majority 
sentiment of the country found expres- 
sion in the votes of the congressional 
Representatives in Congress. 

Personaliy, I do not believe that this 
bill is unconstitutional. If I were so con- 
vinced, of course I would vote against it. 
It has been argued that because of the 
time element in this session, the Mundt 
bill cannot be considered by the Senate; 
that, therefore, its passage by the House 
will be but an idle gesture. To me this 
argument carries no weight. The House 
Nas a responsibility and, if the safety of 
the country requires this legislation, we 
should fearlessly meet the issue regard- 
less of what the Senate or the President 
may do. 

We have been warned that this law 
could not be enforced, and that the Com- 
munists would not respect it, especially 
with reference to registering. Indeed, 
every Member cf Congress received a 


personal letter from William Z. Foster, 
chairman of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., dated May 7, 1948, protesting 
against any legislation of this type, and 
advising the Congress: 


The Communist Party will not register 
should the Mundt bill become law. 


This is a threat and a promise. Mr. 
Foster set forth his reasons for opposing 
the law, and those reasons I have here- 
tofore mentioned. 

Well, if this bill is unconstitutional 
and impinges upon the constitutional 
rights, privileges, and liberties of our 
citizens, then it should not be the law. 
The Supreme Court will determine that 
cuestion and I think the Congress will be 
pleased to give the Court the privilege of 
exercising its constitutional functions. 
If Mr. Foster is correct, then his views 
will be upheld. On the other hand, if 
he is wrong, the Court will by the same 
token uphold the law. 





Socialized Medicine in Any Form Cannot 
Be Justified in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, duling the latter years of the 
New Deal administration, many forms of 
socialized medicine were suggested. Re- 
gardless of the form, or even if it be 
called compulsory health insurance, so- 
cialized medicine cannot be justified in a 
free America. 

We are not ready, and I hope we never 
will be ready, to inaugurate or usher in a 
socialistic regime. We don’t need so- 
cialization of medicine, socialization of 
housing, or socializaton of any profes- 
sion or industry. Let us ever steer clear 
of the efforts of some to put the camel’s 
nose under the tent. 

A most interesting book has been is- 
sued by the Brookings Institution, of 
Washington, D. C., entitled “‘The Issue 
of Compulsory Health Insurance.” The 
following article on this publication re- 
cently appeared in the Washington Star: 


CONDITIONS DISTORTED IN HEALTH-INSURANCE 
FIGHT, BROOKINGS SAYS 


The movement for compulsory health in- 
surance has not only ignored the fact of gocd 
and improving conditions, as revealed by 
mortality rates, but has misused statistics to 
show evidence of need for medical care, a 
Brookings Institution report charged today. 

The study, entitled “The Issue of Compul- 
sory Health Insurance,” conducted for the 
Subcommittee on Health of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, was made by 
Drs. George W. Bachman and Lewis Meriam. 

It declared compulsory health insurance 
advocates have failed to take account of 
numerous factors affecting costs and practi- 
cability and quality of medical care that 
might be expected under a compulsory sys- 
tem. 

“There are probably enough physicians 
available in the country as a whole to meet 
the needs of those who seek medical care, 
but not enough to meet all demands likely 
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to be made under an insurance system,” the 
report declared. “Likewise, there are not 
enough dentists to meet present yearly de. 
mands, and there is a great shortage of 
nurses. The construction of numerous hos. 
pitals would still further complicate the sit. 
uation. Additional rcquirements imposed 
upon the present active medical personne} 
could only lead to deterioration of quality 
of medical care.” 

The health of America’s white population 
equals that of small countries With the best 
records, the report said, and great Strides 
have keen made here in the health of Ne. 
groes. 

“The use of statistics on draft rejections 
eas evidence of a lack of medical care has 
provided a misleading picture of the health 
of the pecple,” said the report, pointing out 
men were physically dicqualified for the 
armed forces for causes in no way related 
to lack of medical care, such as being too 
short. 

Each single rejection was entered statisti- 
cally, the same man being counted a num- 
ber of times, the report declared. 


In the Brookings Institution report, 
there are a few pertinent sentences which 
I wish to quote. On page 37 the follow- 
ing interesting findings and conclusions 
appeer: 

Although in every income class some con- 
sumer units will spend more in a given year 
than they recoive in income, the average unit 
with an income of roughly 8%,C00 or over will 
show savings. 

On the average inedical care is not a big 
item. In mest income classcs it amounts 
roughly to between 4 and 4.5 percent. 
Again, on the average it dces not equal ex- 
penditures for automobile purchase and op- 
eration or alcoholic beverages, and it is about 
the same as exnenditures for tobacco and 
recreation combined. In both 1935-36 and 
1941, the available figures show for all in- 
come classes with total incomes of $1,£09 a 
year or over that savings exceeded expendi- 
tures for medical Care. 

In the light of these facts, it seems neces- 
sary to conclude that on the average lack of 
medical care among consumers with total 
incomes of around $2,000 or over at 1941 
price levels is Que more to failure to give 
medical care a high priority than to lack of 
resources to pay for it. Curtailment of lux- 
ury items in food, clothing, and shelter and 
reduction in expenditures for alcoholic liq- 
uors, automobile ownership and operation, 
tobacco, and recreation would permit a ma- 
terial increase in medical care. Changes in 
State and national income-tax laws with re- 
spect to Ceductions for the cost of medical 
care would permit material increases in ex- 
penditures for medical care. 

Some persons, possibly conversant with 
these income and expenditure figures, say 
that families with low income cannot pay 
for medical care without lowering their level 
of living. If the maintenance of the cus- 
tomary rate of saving is included as an item 
in the level of living, the statement is cb- 
viously true, but it seems to beg the ques- 
tion. Prudent persons save for the rainy 
day. Conditions that call for substantial ex- 
penditures for medical care are, according 
to their plans of financial management, to 
be met from savings if necessary, Thou- 
sands of individuals faced with demands for 
medical care meet them currently by cur- 
tailing their expenditures for nonessential 
or luxury items. True, they reduce their 
level of living, but their level of living de- 
pends on how much they have left after bills 
for essentials have been paid. 


On page 48 of the Brookings Institu- 
tion report, this statement appears: 


One of the greatest dangers of socializa- 
tion is the destruction cf individual incen- 








et 


tives, and this danger is particularly great 
when dealing with persons of great creative 


ability. 
Finally, I quote from page 51: 


The introduction of compulsory insurance 
opens the way for governmental control of 
the medical profession. 





Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, rural elec- 
trification has proved to be the most 
popular of all programs for Government 
assistance to farmers. To one who, like 
myself, can remember a boyhood on the 
farm where the only illumination was 
coal oil lamps and lanterns, it is easy 
to see why this is so 

Electricity brings to the farm home 
many of the conveniences of the city, not 
only illumination, but such conveniences 
and necessities as refrigeration, electric 
stoves, electric washing machines, elec- 
ric irons, and many others. To a large 
extent, it is taking the drudgery out of 
farm life. 

But household use is only one of the 
manifold uses for electricity on the farm. 
Even more important, from the stand- 
point of efficient operation, are the great 


_ savings which are made through the use 


of electric machinery of various kinds— 
in the barn, the tool shed, and the farm 
lot. Even in those areas where electrifi- 
cation has long since taken place, new 
and more effective uses for electrifica- 
tion are being found all the time. It is 
said that already about 400 different uses 
for farm electricity have been reported. 

The rural-electrification program is a 
program of self-help for farmers. It is 
based upon loans made by Government 
agencies to rural-electrification cooper- 
atives organized by farmers themselves 
to bring electricity from a central power 
station to their farms. These coopera- 
tives operate on a nonprofit basis so as 
to provide electric service at cost to their 
members. The directors of these coop- 
eratives are local people, elected because 
of their interest in farm electrification. 
They serve without compensation. 

REA loans are made on a business-like 
basis. They bear 2 percent interest and 
are payable over a maximum period of 
35 years. They are sound and safe 
loans, but not loans that could ordinarily 
be made by commercial lending agen- 
cies. Not only are borrowers paying up 
the principal and interest on their loans 
as due but, in many cases, they are mak- 
ing payments on principal in advance of 
the due date. As of March 31, 1948, REA 
borrowers had paid $160,761,674 in prin- 
cipal and interest on their Government 
loans. This included $19,239,822 paid on 
principal in advance of the time it was 
due. Only $1,077,165 was more than 30 
days overdue, 
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Government programs for rural elec- 
trification began in 1935. There has 
been steady progress since that time 
although naturally the war slowed mat- 
ters up because of inability to secure la- 
bor and materials. Shortages of labor 
and materials are still slowing up con- 
struction, but even with these handicaps 
great progress is being made. 

Congress has given full recognition to 
the need for greater progress in ru- 
ral electrification. Appropriations have 
been increased and the Eightieth Con- 
gress, in its two sessions, has authorized 
loans amounting to $800,000,000 which 
is about 40 percent of the total author- 
izations since the program began in 1935. 
I am sure that Congress will continue to 
authorize loans as fast as the funds can 
be used effectively. I was very happy to 
have the privilege of voting for those 
increased amounts. 

Naturally, Kansas people will be in- 
terested in what has been done in our 
States. The first REA loan in Kansas 
was approved in November 1936, and the 
first REA-financed line was put in opera- 
tion on April 1, 1938, by the Brown- 
Atchison Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Horton. According to a recent 
release from the Rural Electrification 
Administration, up to May 1948, total 
loans in the amount of $44,110,351 have 
been approved for Kansas and there 
were still on file applications totaling 
$12,140,000. 

Nine of the thirty-five REA coopera- 
tives in Kansas are located in the Fifth 
Congressional District. Loans in the 
amount of over $12,500,000 have been 
approved for these cooperatives and, as 
of May 1, there were pending applica- 
tions covering $4,435,000 additional. 
Thus, more than a fourth of all of the 
loans approved in Kansas. have been 
made to cooperatives in the Fifth Dis- 
trict, and of the applications now pend- 
ing for Kansas, more than a third in 
amount are from the Fifth District. 
This illustrates the great interest which 
farmers in the Fifth District are taking 
in rural electrification. The number of 
Fifth District consumers coverec by the 
applications is 14,762, and of these 7,574 
have been connected up to date. 

There are difficult problems to be 
solved in connection with rural electri- 
fication in the Fifth District, particu- 
lary in the western part where farms are 
large and population is sparse. In ad- 
dition, in some areas, there is a lack 
of adequate and cheap power sources. 
These obstacles, however, are gradually 
being overcome and I think the time is 
not far distant when REA cooperatives 
will be operating in every one of the 33 
counties in the district. There is no mat- 
ter before Congress in which I have per- 
sonally taken a greater interest than 
rural electrification. Iam tremendously 
interested in seeing that its facilities are 
expanded as rapidly as possible. While 
I realize there are many problems to be 
met and that the shortage of materials 
and labor is still slowing up construc- 
tion, I do not want any farm home where 
electricity is desired to wait any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 
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Let me take this occasion to say that 
I shall continue to do everything pos- 
sible to expand rural electrification and 
will not be satisfied until the lights go 
on in every farm home in my district. 





Inconvenience and Confusion Result 
From Rural Mail Routes Crossing 
State Lines 
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oy 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, when Congress is not in session, 
I make it a point to visit as many com- 
munities of my district as possible. I 
have made it a practice to invite my 
constituents to discuss with me any prob- 
lems they may have involving the Fed- 
eral Government or any of its agencies. 
I have always tried to make it easy for 
my people to present their problems to 
me. After all, according to our Ameri- 
can traditions, government, whether it 
be Federal, State, or local, is instituted 
and maintained to serve the people. In 
many foreign lands, it seems to be the 
Plan that the state comes first, and the 
people are supposed to serve the state. 
This is statism, in whatever form it 
manifests itself. 

When any Government agency is eS- 
tablished in our country, it is the duty 
of those administering that agency to 
see to it that the service they render the 
people is the simplest and best service 
that can be rendered for the money. 


Many years ago, free rural delivery of 
mail was established for the purpose of 
delivering mail at the front gates of the 


people who lived along the _ route. 
Usually, the rural route emanated from 
the larger towns where the railroads 
brought the mail to, and took it from, 
such towns. 

The system became very popular with 
the country folk, and is among the most 
worth-while services rendered by the 
Federal Government. However, as time 
went on changes and improvements sug- 
gested themselves. Weshould ever strive 
to improve the service. For example, 
my congressional district is bordered on 
the north by the State of Kansas and on 
the east by the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas. These three States were set- 
tled and developed before what was then 
known as Indian Territory, now the State 
of Oklahoma, became densely populated, 
or had any towns and railroads of con- 
sequence. Quite naturally the rural mail 
routes were established out of the towns 
and cities of Arkansas, Missouri, and 


Kansas along the Oklahoma borders, and 
the rural mail routes reached over into 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma has since become 
more densely populated. Her cities and 


towns have sprung up and developed 
until they are on a par with those of the 
adjoining States. But the rural mail 
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rcutes have not been changed. The Post 
Office Department has not kept pace with 
our development and increase of popu- 
lation. 

Great inconvenience and confusion re- 
sult from rural mail routes crossing State 
lines. In some instances hundreds of 
patrons live in Oklahoma on rural routes 
emanating f-om towns in neighboring 
States. The friends end relatives of the 
Oklahoma citizens know that they live in 
O%z!ahoma, and naturally are prone to 
address their mail to the post offices in 
Oliahoma nearest to which such Okla- 
homa citizens reside. Again, I say, in- 
convenience and confusion result. 

In some instances the mail emanates 
from a town in the bordering State and 
is carried on a rural or star route to one 
or more towns within the borders of 
Olziahoma, ex.ending many miles into 
Ol:lahoma, to people living along that 
route. 

The only way to avcid this confusion 
is to let those rural mail routes originate 
in Oklahcema post offices. Not only 
friends are misled, but pubiic officials are 
confused. The progress of business is 
impeded, advertisers fail to reach the 
people in their trade territories, and al) 
are the losers. 

I quote the following letter from an 
outstanding citizen, a member of the 
Craig County Excise Board, which illus- 
trates some of the inconvenience ar? 
confusior. which result from rural mail 
routes crossing State lines: 

Wetcn, Oxta., June 17, 1948 
GEORGE B. SCHWALE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C. 

Pear Str: Reference to rural route 3, Che- 
topa, Kans., and the proposed change to 
Welch, Okla 

I have been a patron of rural route 3, Che- 
copa, Kans., for a number of years. My home 
is in north Craig County, Okla., yet we re- 
ceive our Mail on a Kansas delivery. May ] 
quote to you a few of our difficulties con- 
cerning this matter. My daughter teaches 
school in Oklahoma ind since Oklahoma 
does no* hire Kansas teachers, she has been 
investicated a number of times with a Kan- 
sas address. All people who cbtain Federal 
lcans run into considerab‘e delay and diffi- 
culty when they live in Oklahoma and re- 
ceive their mail on a Kansas delivery. One 
more thing which we have trouble with most 
every day is the cfficial documents which 
have to be signed Chetopa, Kans., Craig 
County, Okla. It seems to me that we could 
eliminate considerab’e trouble by changing 
this route to Welch, Okia. 

Your support on this matter will certainly 
be appreciated. 

kespectiully ycurs, 
R. N. Mires, 
Member, Craig County Excise Bcard. 


Hon 


I have been working on this proposi- 
tion for some time, and hope that it will 
challenge the attention of the Post Office 
Department and that, as a result of the 
efforts I am exerting, the Department 
will attempt to correct these awkward 
situations, to the end that the patrons of 
our rural! free-delivery system who live 
near the State borders may enjoy the 
same service that citizens not so located 
new enjoy and appreciate so highly. 
This will make the homes of such people 
more aitractive, more inviting, and will 


actually increase the value of their 
homesteads and their land. 

It is a problem which should be solved 
without further delay. 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, 3 
months ago on March 24, 1848, Women 
Investors Research Institute, Inc., of 224 
Second Street SE., Washington, D. C., of 
which Cathrine Curtis is president, pre- 
pared—at the rcquest of a group of Mem- 
bers of the Congress—a special study of 
the Marshall vlan and its historical back- 
grcund. The accurecy of this study, in- 
stitute special report No. 5C0, is indicated 
by congressional actiou in the last few 
months. For ex2mple, this study states 
that—if Congress cnacied the Marshall 
plan into law—it would be necessary for 
us to enact certain implementing legis- 
ation if there was to be any hope that 
the so-called Marshall plan could work. 

This study stated 3 months ago that 
the first piece of such implementing leg- 
is!ation would provide for lend-lease II in 
order to give military equipment to the 
Marshall plan countries. The Senate, 
after a few hours debate, passed Senate 
Resolution 239 on June 11—which ed- 
mittccly grants the President power to 
lend-lease such military equipment as he 
believes necessary to these Marshall plan 
countries. 

This institute study also stated that 
the second piece of such implementing 
legislation would be enactment of a 
peacetime Selective Service Act. That 
will have kecome law before this session 
of Congress aGjourns. 

This excellent and authoritative Mar- 
shall plan study which Women Investors 
Re:carch Institute rrepared for Congress 
lists four additional pieces of legislation 
that will be necessary to implement the 
Marshall plan. They are contained in 
the complete study, which follows: 
ANALYSIS AND HISTORICAL REVIEW RELATIVE TO 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 

Several weeks ago the institute was re- 
quested by a group of Members of Congress 
to analyze the so-called Marshall European 
recovevy plan and to report: 

1. The stated objectives of this type of plan 

2. Whether such objectives—if achieved— 
would be generally beneficial to the United 
States and to the world. 

3. The probability of achieving those ob- 
jectives through such a plan. 

4. What steps the Congress might consider 
to make such achievement possible, if anal- 
ysis established the improbability of thei 
achievement through the Marshall plan. 

The report, which follows, is divided into 
two parts. 

Part I reviews the stated objectives of the 
Marshall plan, analyzes the probability of 
achieving those objectives through such a 
plan, and offers some suggestions for con- 
gressional consideration, 

Part II presents a brief historical review 
of the events which have contributed ma- 
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terially to the creation of the present Euro. 
pean situation—with which the Marshal] 
plan is supposed to cope—and additiona} 
events that have contributed to the present 
threat of world totalitarianism and worlg 
war ITI. 


PART I. THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The stated objectives of the Marshall 
plan—according to statements made by Sec. 
retary of State George C. Marshall before the 
Senate Forcign Relations and Hcuse Foreign 
Affairs Committees—are: 

1. To halt the spread of communism in 
Europe. 

2. To restore normal trade and commerce 
throughout the world. 

3. To maintain true freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. To establish a durable peace. 

Further, the “Findings and Declaration f 
Policy” of both the Senate and House for- 
eign aid bills declare that: 

“The restoration or maintenance in Euro- 
pean countries of principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine inde- 
pendence rests largely upon the establish- 
ment of sound economic (and political) con- 
ditions, stable international (economic and 
political) relationships, and the achievement 
by the countries of Eurcpe of a healthy econ- 
omy independent of extraordinary outside 
assistance. * * * Accordingly, it is (fur- 
ther) declared to b2 the policy of the people 
of the United States to sustain and 
strengthen principles of individual liberty, 
free institutions, and genuine independence 
in Europe * * *.” (Words in _ paren- 
theses are additions made in the House bill 
to the Senate bill.) 

These objectives, if achieved, undoubtedly 
could be keneficial to the United States and 
to the entire world. 

It must be recognized that, under tne Mar- 
shall plan, the United States, with its pri- 
vat enterprise system of American indus- 
trial capitalism, is expected to furnish aid 
to any European country that can qualify 
under its broad requirements. 


Who benefits? 


It is presently understood that the coun- 
tries which will benefit under this plan are 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom 

However, Secretary of State Marshall, 
former Under Secretary of State Acheson, 
William McC. Martin, Chairman of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and other high admin- 
istration officials have testified that no 
country—even Russia and her satellite coun- 
tries—is berred from partaking of Marshall 
plan benefits. And all colonial possessions 
of participating ccuntries also will be al- 
lowed to enjoy these benefits, according to 
Secretary Marshall's statements. 

While this plan has generally been ad- 
vanced as an econcmic aid plan, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee frankly declared— 
in opening its Marshall plan hearings— 
that its objective in those hearings—and in 
Marshall plan action—is to establish “an 
over-all pattern for all foreign relief.” 

The Marshall plan proposes that this re- 
lief by the taxpayers of the United States 
shall not go from this Government to those 
individuals in foreign countries who ac- 
tually need it—or who can meke the best 
use of it—but to the administrations in 
charge of those governments. They, then, 
will distribute this relief to such citizens 
within their respective countries as they 
deem advisable and in a manner most bene- 
ficial to their own objectives. 

What are those administrations? 
are their probable cbjectives? 


What 


The three forces 


Ex-Premier Leon Blum of France recently 
announced “There is a third force rising in 








the previous 


rope’—thereby implying 
Europe These three 


existence of two other forces. 
( are: 
|. The largest minority—unorganized and 
well financed—is composed of those 
: lieve in private enterprise, the right 
~svately to Own property, to make profits, 
‘+ who believe in free institutions and 
ividual liberty and who are strongly op- 
ed to all forms of controlled economy. 
The second largest minority—strongly 
1ized and well-financed—is composed 
Communists and Communist sympathiz- 


The third, and smallest, minority— 
well organized and financed—is composed 
of various types of Socialists who believe in 
the planned economy of a corporate state— 

th its state control of enterprise, prop- 
erty, and individual activity. 

Neither group has, within itself, sufficient 
strength—votes—to gain control of govern- 
ment through lawful means. 

Both Communist and Socialist groups op- 
nose any possibility of the private enter- 
prise group attaining control of govern- 
ment. The Communists know, in that event, 
they will be driven from the country and all 
hope of seizing power will be lost. The So- 
cialists realize that, if the private enter- 

group attains power their dreams of the 
corporate state and planned economy will 
be, at least temporarily, ended. 

The Socialists attain: nominal control of 

vernment urfier such circumstances by 
entering into a bipartisan coalition arrange- 
ment with the Communists. 

Under this arrangement the Communists 
form a coalition with the Socialists and, fora 
price, vote to enable the Socialists to take 
over nominal control of the government. 

The price paid by the Socialists for this 
coalition support is to permit the Commu- 
nists to take over certain key cabinet posts. 

These posts usually are the ministries of 
the interior, defense, and foreign affairs. 

The ministry of the interior, under the Eu- 
ropean system of government, has control of 
the police, the labor unions, and similar in- 
ternal affairs. 

The ministry of defense has control of the 
armed forces, 

The ministry oi foreign affairs is compa- 
rable to that of our Secretar, of State. 

The Communists are not always in a po- 
sition to compel the Socialists to give them 
all three of these posts, but the minimum 
price for coalition support is either the In- 
terior or Defense posts. 

Once the Communists gain control of 
either, or all of these posts, they are in a 
position to press forward their campaign to 
turn the country into a Soviet satellite. 
They usually proceed slowly, using every 
propaganda devise to convince the citizenry 

they are the true defenders of democ- 
racy and the common man, 

They become the most outspoken 
onents in the legislature and in the press 
of social legislation for the downtrodden, 
punitive legislation against profits and pri- 
vate enterprise, and speak loudly of equality 
for all. Their program is designed to win 
i 


pro- 
T 


ublic support, to convince the people that 
hey, the Communists, are true patriots. 


The bipartisan trap 


Invariably the Socialists in an attempt to 
hold their waning public popularity and to 
stem an apparent rising public popularity for 
Communist proposals, join with the Com- 
munists in a bipartisan activity. Their hope 
is that in so doing they can take public 
credit for such social and similar legislation 
as May be enacted. 

Meanwhile, having gained control of either 
Interior or Defense posts the Communists 
begin their liquidation of the leaders of the 
private-enterprise opposition. This cam- 
paign starts with smearing the opposition 
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leaders and ends with their physical liqui- 
dation. 

While carrying forward these campaigns, 
the Communists are maneuvering a steady 
infiltration of their workers and adherents 
into key positions in the police, the trade- 
unions, and the armed forces. 

If they have been able to gain control of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that per- 
mits them to maintain direct contact with 
Moscow and to direct the foreign affairs of 
the country for the benefit of Stalin. 

Finally, when they believe they have 
gained sufficient strength, principally 
through a system of political blackmail and 
smear campaigns against both Socialists and 
private enterprisers—they create a govern- 
ment crisis—bring on chaos—take over con- 
trol of the machinery of government—and 
turn the country into another Soviet 
satellite. 

This program succeeded in Czechoslovakia 

It failed in France because French Com- 
munists overestimated their strength with 
the people. When the real test election 
came—they found that many Frenchmen— 
particularly farmers—had voted the Com- 
munist ticket as a protest against the French 
Socialist Government’s policies, especially its 
price-control policy. 


Communists and Socialists 


goal 


Coups—similar to that which recently oc- 
curred in Czechoslovakia—are a constant 
threat in any country where a comparable 
Socialist-Communist bipartisan coalition 
government exists, for—as George Bernard 
Shaw so aptly remarked “socialisim is noth- 
ing but communism, with better English.” 
Lenin stated that “socialism is termed by 
Marx as the first stage, or lower phase of 
communism” and Bukharin declared that 
“socialism is communism in course of con- 
struction. It is incomplete communism.” 

An analysis of the objectives of both social- 
ism and communism reveals they have the 
common goal of complete state-controlled, 
planned economy. While the Socialist seeks 
to attain that goal through the safer route 
of legislative compromise and chicanery— 
the Communist drives toward it either by 
direct revolt or—if that is not immediately 
feasible—through conspiracy. 

The latter approach was exposed by Max 
Eastman—translater of Leon Trotsky’s His- 
tory of the Russian Revolution, in a recent 
article, when, speaking of the situation in 
the United States, he wrote “The Communist 
movement is not a propaganda league * * * 


have common 


not an educational movement * * * itisa 
conspiracy to seize power. * * * They— 
Communists—are opposing communism 


themselves now because they find this the 
easiest way to get their members, accom- 
plices, and dupes into key positions. * * * 
They are not conspiring to seize power 
now. * * * They Know, as well as you 
do, the juvenile folly of that. They are 
planning to seize power in a national crisis.” 

Since the preponderant majority of the 
present administrations in control of the 
governments of the 16 western European 
countries are either Socialist or Socialist- 
Communist coalitions—it is difficult to 
understand how subsidizing those adminis- 
trations can be expected to assist in achiev- 
ing the stated objectives of that plan. 

Aids Soviet trade 

Further, the Marshall plan is not intended 
to end all trade between the 16 western Euro- 
pean countries and the Soviet and its eastern 
satellites, according to Secretary Marshall, 
Mr. Acheson, Export-Import Bank Chairman 
Martin, and other high administration offi- 
cials. They have stated—in committee tes- 
timony—that the economies of the 16 west- 
ern European countries cannot be restored 
to a stable condition unless their trade with 
the eastern European cquntries is renewed. 
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This should not be a surprise. The com- 
plete severance of trade between these two 
sections of Europe would be comparable to a 
similar severance between the States east and 
west of the Mississippi in this country. 

Therefore, it must be anticipated that at 
least some of the aid that flows to the 16 
western European countries under the Mar- 
shall plan must pass through the iron cur- 
tain into Soviet satellite countries and 
Russia. 

It is true that the public has been led t 
believe—through carefully planned propa- 
ganda—that the Marshall plan is primarily 
designed to halt communism. However, the 
record reveals that this propaganda them« 
was advanced only after a State Department 
survey of public sentiment established that 


the plan could win wider public acceptance 
if it had an anti-Communist tinge. 
This same propaganda campaign has cre- 


i 

ated the general impression that the greater 
part of funds advanced to foreign countrie 
under this plan will be loans that b 
repaid. Again, Secretary Marshall, Mr 
Acheson, Export-Import Bank Chairman 
Martin, and other administration officials 
have admitted that not more that 20 per- 
cent of Marshall plan funds will go to these 
countries in the form of loans that we may 
hope to collect. 


‘ to be 
are to 


Marshall plan commitments 

This propaganda campaign also has led 
the people generally to believe the Marshall 
plan will consist—for the most part—in ship- 
ping food to Europe needed to prevent people 
from starving. A break-down of the plan's 
proposed commitments shows that it is di- 
vided as follows: 

Thirty percent in heavy equipment such as 
steel, trucks, tractors, building materials 
and equipment, rails, machine tools, dock- 
loading equipment, etc.; 40 percent in grains, 
foodstuffs, and similar items, and the re- 
maining 30 percent in various consumer 
goods items, such as automobiles, washing 
machines, radios, sewing machines, electric 
ice boxes, and similar devices, home furnish- 
ings, household furniture, etc. 





The vast majority of these items already 
ire in short supply in this country. Ii—to 
this extraordinary drain on our production— 
we add the demands of a stepped-up na- 
tional defense, the ultimate result must 
either be wild inflation and prices 


or reenactment of price-control legislation 
It is believed that those who originated the 
Marshall plan recognized this possibility. 
President Truman has repeatedly asked Con- 
gress for such legislation. In addition, the 
State Department’s working-group list for 
this program also reveals that the working 
group on domestic controls needed to im- 
plement ERP was head by Donald D. Ken- 
nedy, now of the State Department, but 
formerly price executive of the OPA. 
What is 
Proponents of the plan now admit that eco- 
nomic aid alone will not halt comn 
in or bring economic 


implementation? 


stability to Eurcpe 
Implementation will be needed. Implemen- 
tation, in present-day diplomatic language, 
is was learned in the Palestine partition 
situation, means the use of troops 

The European countries involved already 
have notified us they cannot be expected 
supply this implementation. They frankly 
state they now face a manpower shortage 
and cannot be expected to use much of the 
existing manpower pool for military pur- 
poses. They also state—if they are to achieve 
economic stability—they must use most of 
their available manpower for production. 

They evidently expect to implement the 
Marshall plan with some form of !end-lease 
of military supplies and send the troops to 
handle those supplies. (See Reference to 
the London Economist in part II.) 
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In view of the foregoing, how can the Mar- 
shall plan achieve its stated objectives? 

Certainly maintaining Socialist or Social- 
ist-Communist coalition governments in Eu- 
rope cannot be expected to halt the spread 
of communism or maintain true freedom of 
the individual there. And, since subsidiz- 
ing such governments can only result in a 
continuation and extension of the planned- 
economy ideology in Europe, how can that 
restore normal trade conditions throughout 
the world or establish a durable peace? 

It would appear that, if the Marshall plan 
should be enacted, it would result in the 
foregoing world situation. The United States 
then would face one of two alternatives: 

As the lone free-enterprise country in a 
world of planned-economy countries, it must 
abandon its free-enterprise economy for 
some form of planned economy, or face eco- 
nomic isolation. 

What other objective can enactment of 
the Marshall plan achieve? 

Foundation for world government 


It can lay the foundation for acceptance 
by this country of the International Trade 
Organization program, an important part of 
the United Nations world program. 

The purpose of ITO is to establish and 
maintain a world planned economy—with 
allocation and control of production, prices, 
markets, and investments. It provides for 
an industrial rationing system—under which 
no new industry can be started by any mem- 
ber country without permission of the ITO 
Council. 

Acceptance of this program is being care- 
fully prepared by the State Department, 
under a plan that Department instituted in 
the fall of 1945. Discussions now have 
reached the final stage between representa- 

“tives of this country and those of 50 foreign 
nations. The present schedule calls for sub- 
mitting this program to Congress for ap- 
proval and acceptance early next year. 

In this connection, it should be noted that, 

when Marshall-plan proponents faced stiff 
opposition of the complete 44-year com- 
mitment originally requested, they readily 
agreed to accept only a definite commitment 
until June 30, 1949. 
a commitment would keep the 
planned-economy governments of a major- 
ity of those 50 foreign nations in existence 
until the ITO program is put before Con- 
gress. 

Analysis of the ITO program establishes 
that—once it is accepted—it will practically 
banish free enterprise and individual liberty 
from world trade. A form of corporate 
state planned economy—similar to that 
which Bernard M. Baruch helped Mussolini 
establish in Italy in the early 1920’s—will re- 
place private enterprise and individual initi- 
ative. 

Acceptance of the Jnited Netions ITO 
program will also call for acceptance of cer- 
tain related programs of the UN Economic 
and Social Council—such as a world FEPC. 

Implementing legislation 

Therefore—if Congress approves the Mar- 
shall plan—it would appear evident it n.ust 
be prepared to approve—at an early date— 
implementing legislation calling for: 

1, Lend-lease II to supply Marshall plan 
countries with needed military equipment. 

2. Selective service—with an antisegrega- 
tion clause—to supply the manpower to use 
that military equipment in Europe. 

3. Mobilization of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves to help train inductees 
for foreign service. 

4. Price control to prevent wild inflation 
and soaring prices in the United States 

5. A declaration of war as a result of an 
incident caused by our efforts to implement 
the ?Marshall plan. 


6. Acceptance of the ITO and related pro- 
grams for a world planned economy. 

Is it possible to achieve the stated objec- 
tives of the Marshall plan? 

It is believed this can ke done—under a 
private enterprise plan that will provide 
for the flow of needed assistance from free 
men in the United States to free men 
throughout the world. Such a plan would 
eliminate the dead hand of bureaucracy and 
its resultant waste. It would have to pay 
its own way through careful investment, 
efficiency, and sound management. It 
could not draw on the United States Treasury 
to make up deficits. 

Private enterprise approach 

Such a program might be divided into two 
general parts: 

1. Permissive legislation, enabling the 
formation of a multibillion dollar investment 
trust. 

The bonds of this investment would be 
offered to the public and—since such in- 
vestment would fall within the classification 
of venture capital—they should offer induce- 
ments above those of ordinary investments— 
such as a tax exemption on earnings for a 
limited period. 

Such permissive legislation should provide 
for specific exemptions from existing statu- 
tory controls—such as SEC registration— 
since the latter could cause untold delay and 
unnecessary expense in meeting filing re- 
quirements. 

This would enable those who really wish to 
help Europe to do so without compelling 
all the taxpayers to foot the European-aid 
bill. 

2. Assistance for the actual needy, such as 
that provided for by the American Relief Act 
by which Herbert Hoover aided the European 
needy following World War I. 

This should provide for raising funds 
through voluntary contributions from all 
who wish to aid the starving of Europe again 
without making all taxpayers foot the bill. 
It should be administered by church groups 
experienced in this field rather than by a 
Government bureau. 

With the acceptance of such a program, 
funds now allocated in the fiscal 1949 budget 
to foreign-aid accounts, could be transferred 
to the national defense account. 

Our industrial capitalism—based on in- 
dividual creativeness and productivity—has 
produced more benefits for mankind than 
any other economic system in history. In 
the short span of 170 years, it has made 
us the most powerful Nation in the world. 
It has given our people a higher standard 
of living than is found elsewhere in the 
world. Not only has it provided for our own 
needs—it has fed and clothed the needy of 
the world, and provided the manpower, 
matériel, and money needed to win two 
world wars. 

As long as it survives—there will always 
be hope for individual liberty throughout 
the world. When it falls—all hope for the 
survival of individual liberty is lost. 

Despite its present heavy burdens—it is 
confidently believed that—relieved of at least 
some of the restrictions now impeding its 
free operation—it can successfully assume 
the additional burden of restoring economic 
stability to those who believe in individual 
liberty. 

It should not be compelled to bear the 
additional burden of underwriting the main- 
tenance of economic systems that are de- 
signed to destroy it. 

If economic stability is restored to the 
world through our free-enterprise system— 
rather than through another form of gov- 
ernment control—it can be the one great 
bulwark for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of free institutions and individual 
liberty. 
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Oil and Lumber Production and Export 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of conservation of our natural re. 
sources, two of the most important of 
which are oil and lumber, I invite atten. 


‘tion to the following facts secured by me 


from the Department of Commerce, the 

Department of the Interior, and the 

Bureau of the Census showing the 

tremendous quantities of oil and lumber 

being used and exported by this country; 
OIL DATA 


Domestic oil consumption, Barrels 
RIE wsincanes cb ocisteenaewrareiadon 1, 988, 970, 000 


Domestic consumption increased 65,3 
percent in 1947 over 1938. 


Oil used for generating electric power 





ee 


@1 946 1947 


Barrels 


Farrels 
California 10, 219, 6. 
Oregon..... 4 § 
Washington... 
















United States total....... 36, 315, 871 | 45, 300, 002 


This shows an increase in the use of 
oil for generating electric power in 1947 
over 1946 in California of 56.6 percent; 
in Oregon, 3.6 percent; in Washington, 
23.4 percent; and in the United States 
of 24.7 percent. 
Exports 

Barrels 

Raports of ll, 1967 ccccswsscue 164, 463, 000 


Under the European recovery pro- 
gram, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration proposes to furnish 34,894,000 
barrels of irreplacable United States oil 
during the next year, an additional 158,- 
410,000 barrels from “dollar” sources, 
188,157,500 barrels from ‘“nondollar” 
sources, and 13,870,000 barrels to be pro- 
duced in participating countries; or a 
total of 395,331,500 barrels. 


LUMBER DATA 


Final governmental statistics on lum- 
ber production in the United States for 
1946 and 1947 are not yet available. 
From the very latest information that is 
obtainable it is estimated that 1946 pro- 
duction amounted to some 36,000,000,000 
board feet and 1947 production some 
38,000,000,000 board feet. Production in 
California, Oregon, and Washington in 
1947 was slightly more than in 1946 when 
these three States produced 12,431,000,- 
000 board feet or more than 30 percent 
of the total for the entire United States. 


Board feet 
California ...... sai ige stele 2, 681, 000, 000 
I, 6 ccisnemntetinnimini 6, 328, 000, 000 
WRERIDSIOR. ccanmnanenceenmes 8, 422, 000, 000 





Three-State total_.... 12, 431, 000, 000 








California total includes Nevada, which 
ic so small the Bureau of the Census does 
not report it separately. 

Exports 
Board feet 
Exports of lumber in 1947_-.. 1, 153, 701, 000 


Of this total export, 801,411,000 board 
feet was from the Pacific coast ports. 
This amounted to 69.5 percent of the to- 
tal United States exports and 6.4 percent 
of production in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Under the European recovery plan the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
expects to furnish some 238,150,000 board 
feet of lumber and lumber products to 
participating nations. 





Republican Eightieth Congress Keeps 
Pledges; Reverses Ruinous New Deal 
Trend and Establishes Solid Founda- 
tions Upon Which Our Country Is Go- 
ing Forward; Record of Accomplish- 
ments Is Unsurpassed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress has lighted 
beacons for the American way of life— 
liberty, peace, security, prosperity, and 
happiness for all our people and all hu- 
manity. 

When the Eightieth Congress con- 
vened January 3, 1947, by mandate of 
an aroused people, we were confronted 
by the disastrous results of 14 years of 
New Deal Democrat bad government. 

Our country was on the brink of dis- 
aster, threatened as it was by economic 
disintegraticn of our free economy and 
revolutionary change in our free Gov- 
ernment. 

A radical-minded administration driv- 
ing for ever-increasing control and au- 
thority over the lives of our citizens was 
rapidl’ chipping away our freedom and 
our liberties. Our efforts as a Nation 
for production and plenty, for happi- 
ness and security, were being destroyed. 

The Republican Congress, with un- 
derstanding, courage, and foresight, met 
the challenge to the preservation of the 
Republic and, reversing the ruinous 
New Deal policies, established solid 
foundations upon which our country is 
now going forward. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Here are major accomplishments of 
the Republican Congress: 

Freed competitive enterprise: Liber- 
ated the people from 76,000 rules, regu- 
lations, directives, and orders, thereby 
releasing the energy and the capacity of 
the people with resulting all-time highs 
in employment, production, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,000 an- 
nual national income. 
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Balanced Federal budget: The Federal 
Treasury for the first time in 16 years is 
using black ink instead of red and is no 
longer resorting to inflationary deficit 
spending. Fiscal 1948 ended with the 
biggest Treasury surplus in all history— 
$8,419,469,843, seven times the previous 
high established 21 years ago. 

Cut national debt: Prudently shaved 
$7,000,000,000 off the public debt. 

Pruned spendthrift budgets: Cut Presi- 
dent Truman’s padded budgets more 
than $6,000,000,000 and lopped off more 
billions in hold-over wartime appropria- 
tions in the greatest, most complex Gov- 
ernment financial conversion from war to 
peace in all time, 

Cut taxes: Reduced taxes $4,800,000,- 
000, despite three Presidential vetoes, 
with 71 percent of the tax relief going 
to those with incomes under $5,000; 
7,400,000 wage earners in the lowest 
brackets removed from the tax roll; 
married couples allowed to divide their 
income for tax purposes and special relief 
for persons over 65 and the blind. 

Improved labor-management _rela- 
tions: Passed over Presidential veto the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act 
providing fair and just procedures for 
peaceful settlement of labor-manage- 
ment disputes; protecting the rights of 
workers to unionize and control their 
unions, to bargain collectively and to 
strike; restoring Constitutional rights of 
employers, and safeguarding all the peo- 
ple against widespread work and pro- 
duction stoppages that imperil the na- 
tional welfare. 

Exposed Communists: Battled for 
elimination of Communists, Fascists, and 
other subversives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment; exposed Communists’ infiltra- 
tion in a minority of laber unions and in 
the Hollywood film industry; caused jail- 
ing of Communists for contempt of Con- 
gress; landed top Soviet Russia agents 
in jail and advanced legislation for pub- 
lic registration of alien-controlled Com- 
munists. 

BILLIONS FOR OTHER COUNTRIES 


Aided foreign nations: Appropriated 
$9,579,657,128—$2,377,573,900 in first ses- 
sion and $7,202,083,228 in second session 
including $1,000,000,000 for reconstruc- 
tion loans—for relief to impoverished 
humanity in foreign countries, to help re- 
establish their national economies and to 
restrain Communists’ aggression; cre- 
ated an Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to administer foreign aid; kept 
all congressional commitments to United 
Nations. 

Joined International Refugee Organi- 
zation and gave it $71,073,900 to carry 
on. 

Enacted a bill to admit 205,000 dis- 
placed persons in next 2 years and per- 
mit 15,000 refugees already in the United 
States to remain. 

Strengthened National Defense: Res- 
cued our disintegrating National military 
establishment by unifying the armed 
services; by forcing adoption of a “plan 
of action”; by making cash appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations total- 
ing $24,128,110,346—$9 528,295,733 in first 
session, $14,599,814,613 in second ses- 
sion—with special emphasis upon air 
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power; by adopting a temporary selec- 
tive service act; by providing for devel- 
opment of better weapons including 
guided missiles and atomic bombs; by 
authorizing $178,000,000 for Merchant 
Marine expansion, and by revising Army 
justice in an effort to assure completely 
fair treatment under Army law for offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

Cared for veterans: Passed 188 bills 
meeting needs of war veterans, including 
increased compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with and without dependents; in- 
creased compensation for dependent sur- 
vivors of war dead; increased subsistence 
payments to World War II veterans in 
institutional training; increased allow- 
ances for student GI’s; increased propor- 
tional pay for veterans in on-the-job 
training; cashing of GI terminal-leave 
bonds; higher pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; and aids for 
veterans’ housing. 

FOSTERED RECORD HOME BUILDING 


Generated building boom: Took hous- 
ing problem from the bungling New Deal 
administration; freed the building in- 
dustry of stifling rules, regulations, 
and directives; stimulated construction 
through Government guaranties of build- 
ing loans; had Government assume large 
part of responsibility for veterans’ loans; 
and gave war veterans priority in home 
building and rental of new homes. In 
1946, under New Deal regimentation and 
confusion, 437,800 dwelling units were 
completed; in 1947, under Republican 
free enterprise and sound Government 
aid, 835,100 units were completed; and, 
in 1948, a million dwelling units will be 
completed in the biggest building boom 
of all time. 

Helped farmers: Adopted long-range 
agriculture program pledging price sup- 
port for maximum production of food: 
provided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress; 
appropriated more than $500,000,000 for 
soil conservation; launched greatest rural 
road-building program in history; fos- 
tered stability of agriculture through a 
new, workable Crop Insurance Act; char- 
tered Commodity Credit Corporation; 
and greatly expanded Government aid 
in campaigns against livestock foot-and- 
mouth disease and crop deterrents, such 
as weeds, insects, and other pests. 

Forwarded reclamation, river and 
harbor improvements, flood control: 
Rescued the vitally needed, Republican- 
inaugurated reclamation program for the 
West from President Truman’s disas- 
trous money-freeze order of August 1946, 
and appropriated more money for recla- 
mation—$389 ,804,000—than any previous 
Congress; likewise made record-breaking 
appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provements — $285,500,000 — and flood 
control—$712,063,000—all being essen- 
tial to expansion and protection of our 
national economy. 

CARED FOR NEEDY, AGED, AND ILL 


Expanded social security: Passed over 
Presidential veto a bill increasing pay- 
ments by $5 per month for the needy 
aged and the blind, and increasing pay- 
ments by $3 per month for each depend- 
ent child, thereby adding $184,000,000 
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annually to social security payments re- 
ceived by 3,500,000 needy dependent 
children, the aged and the blind; and 
exempting from social security insur- 
ance payments newspaper and magazine 
vendors and other independent contrac- 
tors over whom no employer exercises di- 
rect control, thereby preventing an im- 
pairment of the oid-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund built up by those 
who had paid taxes over the years. 

Established a National Heart Institute 
within the United States Public Health 
Service to fight America’s No. 1 killer, 
diseases of the heart and circulation; 
provided $500,000 for the research insti- 
tute to combat these diseases, which af- 
fect 1 person in 16, cause 1 out of every 3 
deaths, and result in a loss of 152,000,600 
work days a year. 

Provided $28,400,000 for the National 
Cancer Institute to study the disease of 
cancer and to disseminate knowledge on 
how to reduce its terrible toll in lives. 

Provided a cost-of-living pay increase 
for postal and other Federal employees: 
Despite President Truman’s opposition 
as expressed in a budget message to Con- 
gress, we gave 478,000 postal workers a 
pay increase of $450 a year each, and 
849,000 Civil Service employees a boost of 
$330 each; increased some postal rates as 
a partial offset to the $600,000,000 cost of 
the pay rise. 

Facilitated the making of equitable 
and non-discriminatory transportation 
rates: Passed over Presidential veto the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill, exempting railroads 
from anti-trust suits for rate agreements, 
provided the rates are approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as be- 
ing in the public interest. 

Improved United States Employment 
Service: Enacted over Presidential veto 
a bill transferring and improving the 
United States Employment Service from 
the Department of Labor to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for administra- 
tion in coordination with unemployment 
benefits. 

Created Government Reorganization 
Commission: Established a bi-partisan 
commission, headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover, which is preparing for 
submission to the next Congress a com- 
prehensive plan for reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment in the interests of efficiency and 
economy—a major operation on the 
sprawling, tax-eating bureaucracy. 

Acted to limit Presidents’ terms: Sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification a 
constitutional amendment limiting Pres- 
idents to two terms. 

AIDED SMALL BUSINESSES 


Authorized voluntary trade agree- 
ments: Empowered the President, upon 
advice of the Attorney General, to ap- 
prove voluntary agreements among busi- 
ness firms to ration and channel com- 
modities in short supply to the most es- 
sential purposes domestically and to 


meet foreign commitments. 

Extended export controls: Temporarily 
extended and strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s authority to control exports in line 
with United States policy to favor coop- 
erating nations and withhold sinews of 
war from noncooperating countries. 


Aided small businesses: Created special 
committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives which are seeing that 
small businesses, the backbone of Ameri- 
can industry, get a fair break, especially 
in the awarding of Government con- 
tracts for national defense and aid to 
foreign nations. 

Extended Reciprocal Trade Act with 
reasonable safeguards: Extended for 1 
year the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, with amendments requiring the 
President to report to Congress and the 
people when, in secretly making a trade 
agreement with a foreign country, he 
exceeds recommendations made by the 
United States Tariff Commission pursu- 
ant to standards prescribed by Congress 
for protection of American industries 
and agriculture. 

LEGISLATION BENEFITS ALL 


The Republican Congress passed hun- 
dreds of other measures that are bene- 
fiting every segment of our population 
and creating wholesome conditions for 
prosperity and happiness; measures but- 
tressing industries, agriculture, and min- 
ing; supplying long-needed banking leg- 
islation; strengthening the Federal Re- 
serve banks’ operation; reorganizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
in other ways making for sound national 
progress. 

Scores of investigations of charges of 
fraud, corruption, and weary incompe- 
tence by the tired, warring, quarreling, 
bolt-ridden Democratic administration 
were made. Scandalous situations were 
exposed, including: 

Gambling in the grain and other com- 
modity markets by persons in, positions 
to know when the Government was buy- 
ing for shipment abroad—gambling that 
helped raise the cost of living for all our 
people. 

Irregularities in negotiation of war 
contracts. 

Attempts by the administration high- 
ups, including the President, to pervert 
the nonpartisan, Republican-created vast 
reclamation program that is so vital to 
the West, into a political football. 

And worst of all a stubborn resistance 
by administration officials to a purging 
of Communists, Pinkoes, and other sub- 
versives from the Government house- 
hold, was revealed. 

We reorganized the congressional legis- 
lative machinery; telescoped many com- 
mittees into a few, and staffed them with 
specialists in their responsibilities. 

We created a joint congressional com- 
mittee which is keeping constant watch 
on all factors entering into the cost of 
living and making recommendations. 

We sent our own committees across the 
country and thus gathered first-hand in- 
formation, and we sent special commit- 
tees to Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East for study and report on condi- 
tions that required action by Congress. 

Fumbling and bungling by the New 
Dealers in our foreign relations, with 
their parade of Secretaries of State, have 
produced confusion in foreign policies 
that has delayed durable peace, and is 
having an expensive impact upon our 
domestic economy. 

Many of the ills confronting the United 
States and the world, root causes for 
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high prices, about $30,000,000,000 in aig 
given to foreign countries since the ces. 
sation of hostilities and rebuilding of our 
national defenses, stem from the be. 
trayals at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, anq 
Potsdam. 

The Republican Party had no part in 
making those blunders. Our leaders in 
Congress were not consulted when the 
tottering structure for peace was being 
built. On many of the foreign policies, 
the so-called bipartisan policy has been 
a myth, because our Republican leaders 
were not consulted. 

Responsibility for the bankrupt diplo- 
macy cannot be escaped by the Truman 
administration on the ground that it is 
the product of bipartisan policy. 

It is obvious that an administration 
which harbors so many who see in the 
Russian way of doing things a better sys- 
tem than our own, could not be expected 
to follow a consistent and firm position 
in dealing with communism at home or 
abroad. 

REPUBLICANISM AGAINST RADICALISM 


Back in December 1945 the Repub- 
licans of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, united in issuing a state- 
ment of principles, policies, and objec- 
tives. The Declaration said: 

Today’s major issue is between radicalism, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, deficit spending, and ma- 
chine politics, as against our belief in Amer- 
ican freedom for the individual under just 
laws fairly administered for all, preservation 
of local home rule, efficiency and pay-as- 
you-go economy in government, and the pro- 
tection of the American way of life against 
either Fascist or Communist trends. 

We believe that genuine social and eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only on those 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean- 
cut choice. 


In the election of November 1946 voters 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land sent to Congress Senators and 
Representatives who were dedicated to 
those principles, policies, and objectives. 
The election resulted in a landslide vic- 
tory for the Republican Party, and it has 
been confirmed by subsequent elections 
to fill vacancies in the Congress. 

The people demanded and had a right 
to expect cooperation of President Tru- 
man in carrying out their will for an end 
to regimentation, all-powerful bureauc- 
racy, radicalism, vote buying, business 
badgering, exploitation of group against 
group, spendthrift policies, and back- 
breaking taxes. 

Shortly after the 1946 repudiation of 
his administration the President issued a 
written statement acknowledging the 
verdict of the people and pledging that 
cooperation, but he has not kept that 
pledge. Instead he has fought Congress, 
the policy-making department of our 
Government, every step of the way. 

TRUMAN ASKS POLICE-STATE POWER 


He has abused the weighty Presiden- 
tial veto power by invoking it as a weap- 
on of minorities to thwart the will of the 
people as expressed by overwhelming 
majorities in Congress. 

Mr. Truman holds the unenviable rec- 
ord of having had more vetoes over- 
ridden by Congress—six of them—than 
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any President for a like period dating 
back to post-Civil War days. 

Yielding to special interests and pres- 
sure groups, he has submitted to Con- 
gress recommendations for spending, 
over and above his all-time high annual 
budget, that would, if approved by Con- 
yess, add $20,000,000,000 to the Nation’s 
tax bill, greatly expand the Washington 
bureaucracy, and wreck our national 
economy. ‘ 

The evidence is abundant that Presi- 
dent Truman failed utterly in planning 
for postwar conversion. To a special 
session of Congress in 1945 he submitted 
recommendations for a gigantic Gov- 
ernment spending program to cushion 
his expected vast unemployment, col- 
lapse of commodity prices, and lessened 
purchasing power. 

He failed to understand that all the 
people wanted was a signal from their 
Government to go ahead and get on with 
peacetime production. He geared his 
whole program to an anticipated depres- 
sion. He was wrong then, and he has 
been wrong ever since. He was quick to 


fiation, but negligent in using his powers 
to arrest rising prices. 

To garble, twist, and belittle actions 
of the people’s Congress, the President 
called the signals for 45,000 propa- 
candists on the Federal pay roll. That 
gigantic political machine had a $75,- 
000,000 campaign fund—all from the 
taxpayers’ pockets. 

The President branded Government 
price-fixing, rationing, and controls in 
peacetime as police state methods, and 
in the next breath asked Congress for 
power to fasten those very controls upon 
the people—shackles that would smother 
productive enterprise and the output of 
goods so urgently needed as a solvent for 
high prices. 

He said it would be all right for Con- 
gress to vote him power to control the 
people, because, he said, that would be a 
constitutional procedure. Plainly, he 
does not recall that was the way other 
peoples lost their freedom. 

Truly, eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY UPHOLDS CONSTITUTION 


For our part, we Republicans reject the 
alien ideology that calls for an all-power- 
ful central government controlling the 
lives of the people. 

We have faith in our free people— 
faith and love and confidence in the dig- 
nity of man—an abiding faith that free 
men in our Republic have accomplished 
more, and will continue to accomplish 
more, for the happiness and contentment 
of humanity than has been or can be ac- 
complished by men in any other kind of 
society. 

In our Republic the constitutional 
course of Government is to provide for 
every citizen an opportunity to improve 
himself, to encourage him to do so for 
himself and his children; to keep the 
Government as his servant and not his 
master; to promote output of the things 
that make life pleasant, to lighten debt 
and taxes, to lay down rules of fair play, 
and to protect those whose own strength 
and resources are not sufficient to pro- 
tect them. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Now, let us look in more detail at the 
record of the Republican Congress. Let 
us see how we have given effect to Amer- 
ican constitutional principles. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


This is what we Republicans pledged: 

Economy in Government spending must be 
achieved. Extravagant Government spending 
now advocated by the administration in 
every field can only lead to ruin. Bureauc- 
racy, with its thirst for power and self-per- 
petuation, must be drastically reduced. The 
number of Government employees must be 
cut to an efficient minimum. 


We have kept that pledge. 

President Truman holds the record as 
the biggest peace-time spender of all 
time. 

Confronting the Republican Congress 
when it convened was the tremendous 
job of converting the Government's fiscal 
affairs from a war to a peacetime basis, 
the most stupendous financial operation 
that ever faced a Congress. To the hard- 
working Appropriations Committees of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate goes much of the credit for bring- 
ing a semblance of order out of chaos. 

Details reached around the earth, bil- 
lions of dollars were involved and major 
policies had to be determined in the con- 
version. 

Most harassing of all in this gigantic 
operation were the continuous demands 
by the Truman administration for more 
and more spending and a bigger and 
bigger bureaucracy. These pleas were 
taken up by the 45,000 propagandists on 
the Federal pay roll, dipping into the 
$75,000,000 campaign fund taxed from 
the people. 

The President pledged to cooperate 
with the Republican Congress, but in- 
stead he and his army of job holders, 
augmented by New Dealers outside the 
Government taking up the cry, fought 
economy every step of the way. 

He submitted to Congress budget esti- 
mates calling for expenditures of $37,- 
500,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948. He recommended in ex- 
cess of another billion before the first 
session of the Congress adjourned. 

He submitted to the second session of 
the Congress an all-time high, peacetime 
budget calling for expenditures of nearly 
$40,000,000,000 during fiscal year 1949 
and then swelled that by several billions 
in supplemental recommendations. 

On top of all this he submitted a series 
of recommendations for new ventures in 
Government spending that would, if ap- 
proved by the Republican Congress, have 
added $20,000,000,000 to annual Federal 
expenditures, forced higher taxes, ex- 
panded bureaucracy and plunged the 
Nation into bankruptcy. 

Compare these astronomical figures 
with the total Government expenditures 
in prewar years. Expenditures for fiscal 
1933 totaled $5,143,000,000; for 1934 they 
were $7,100,000,000; and for 1939 the 
Government spent $9,027,000,000. The 
Republican Congress not only called a 
halt on the New Deal Democrat trend; 
we reversed the procession. 

CUT TRUMAN’S PADDED BUDGETS 


We cut the President’s fiscal 1948 
budget estimates $2,766,000,000;_ re- 
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scinded funds that otherwise would have 
been spent amounting to $442,500,000; 
made recoveries for the Treasury that 
the President did not recommend 
amounting to $911,700,000, and we made 
cuts that were effective in making sav- 
ings in the operations of the previous 
fiscal year amounting to $359,740.568. 

Thus the total savings to the Federal 
Treasury accomplished by the Republi- 
can Congress during its first session were 
approximately $4,500,000,000. 

We continued the same program of 
prudently pruning the President’s bud- 
get and supplemental recommendations 
during the second session providing for 
fiscal year 1949. From the regular de- 
partmental appropriation bills, defici- 
encies, supplementals, and so forth, the 
Republican Congress appropriated $2,- 
741,481,291 less than the President re- 
quested. 

And it should be noted that the Demo- 
crats in Congress, almost to a man and 
almost on every occasion, apparently de- 
siring nothing so much as to see the Re- 
publican economy program fail, vigor- 
ously opposed cuts in appropriations 
advocated by the Republicans. 

Notwithstanding this reckless and 
sometimes demagogic resistance, the Re- 
publican Congress saved better than 
$6,000,000,000 and this does not include 
the rejection of the President’s $20,000,- 
000,000 high-living, vote-luring political 
recommendations. 

These savings were made by eliminat- 
ing useless and unnecessary expendi- 
tures, not by destroying essential or 
necessary functions and operations of 
Government. 

Failures of New Deal Democrat admin- 
istrations, past and present, in foreign 
relations are reflected in higher Govern. 
ment expenditures for national defense 
and to provide aid for freedom-loving 
foreign countries. These in turn are 
major causes of high prices. 

More than 80 percent of our national 
expenditures now goes toward preven- 
tion of wars, foreign aid, aid to our own 
veterans, and in liquidation of past wars, 
Hence, the urgency of having a Repub- 
lican President who will cooperate with 
a Republican Congress, working together 
for efficiency and economy in Govern- 
ment. 

Incompetence of the Truman admin- 
istration is illustrated by the President's 
failure to present to the Congress the 
major budget requests at the opening of 
the Congress in January as the law re- 
quires. 

Final budget estimates for Govern- 
ment corporations this year did not 
reach the Congress until April 6; for the 
Interior Department until May 10: for 
the Army and the Air Force until May 
26; for independent offices, including 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Commission, until May 27, and for the 
Navy, until June 1. 

Obviously this fumbling delay made 
it difficult to hold proper hearings and 
get the appropriation bills through the 
Congress before beginning of the 1949 
fiscal year on July 1, 1948. 

However, through tremendous effort 
the Congress did do a thorough and a 
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good job in handling Government ex- 
penditures. 


TAXES 


This is what the Republicans’ preelec- 
tion Statement of Principles, Policies, 
and Objectives said on taxation: 

Taxes must be so imposed as to stimulate 
creative enterprise, not destroy it, and to 
afford the individual adequate purchasing 
power. Tax reforms and taxpaying must be 
simplified. There must be an incentive for 
business to expand production and employ- 
ment for the individual to invest his savings 
in such expansion, 


We have kept that pledge. 

Three times President Truman vetoed 
tax-reduction bills passed by Congress, 
but the third time we passed it over his 
veto and our people today are receiving 
that tax relief. 

Excessive taxes are a drag upon pro- 
duction. They stifle initiative. They 
are a major factor in the cost of living, 
because they enter into the cost of every- 
thing from a haircut to an automobile. 

Taxes consume more than 25 cents out 
of every dollar that the housewife spends 
on groceries. For the American working 
men and women, the Republican Con- 
gress through tax reduction is providing 
more take-home pay, and by restoring 
sanity to the tax structure we are re- 
plenishing the wells of investment cap- 
ital so there may be new plants, plant 
expansion, jobs and more production of 
the goods we need to adjust prices. 

Under way is a complete overhauling 
of the entire tax code, which the New 
Deal administrations in their zeal to use 
taxation as a weapon for social and eco- 
nomic change have scrambled into con- 
fusing rules and regulations. 

The United States Constitution is ex- 
plicit in lodging the taxing power in Con- 
gress. The founding fathers never in- 
tended that one man—the President— 
shall decide how taxes shall be levied, 
though he may make recommendations. 

Only one President before President 
Truman invaded the taxing power of 
Congress by abuse of the Presidential 
veto. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did it, and Congress swiftly overrode his 
veto as an affront to representative 
government. 


TREASURY ESTIMATES UNDEPENDABLE 


President Truman said the Federal 
Treasury could not stand a tax reduction 
and the Treasury Department backed 
him by grossly underestimating reve- 
nues. All through the battle over tax 
reduction, the Treasury Department 
grossly erred in its estimates. However, 
Congress relied upon its own judgment 
and the dependable estimates of its Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. 

The Treasury Department predicted a 
deficit of $4,500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1847, and when that 
date arrived there was a surplus of $754,- 
000,000. First estimates by the Treasury 
Department on probable revenue during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, were 
$5,946,000,000 below the final result, but 
in August 1947, a few days after the first 
two tax bills had been killed by vetoes, 
the Treasury Department began to make 
public estimates closer to the mark. 


When the third and successful tax-re- 
duction bill was passed by the Republi- 
can Congress, the Treasury surplus could 
not be concealed and fiscal year 1948 
ended with a surplus of $8,419,469,843, 
seven times larger than the previous high 
established 21 years ago. 

The people have a right to candor from 
public officials. In widely missing the 
mark in revenue estimates, the Treasury 
Department, as President Truman’s 
agent, did so either deliberately to de- 
ceive the Congress and the people or 
through sheer incompetence. Either is 
inexcusable. 


TAX CUT FAVORS SMALL WAGE EARNER 


The Republican Congress gave its ver- 
dict on behalf of tax relief by overriding 
President Truman’s third veto in the 
Senate 77 to 10 and in the House by a 
vote of 311 to 88. 

Thwarted in his tax and tax policy, the 
President in campaign speeches has mis- 
represented the Tax Reduction Act, 
using the New Dealers’ technique of mis- 
representation in a demagogic effort to 
catch votes. 

The cold fact is that 71 percent of the 
$4,800,000,000 in tax relief provided is 
going to persons with incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. About 7,400,000 tax- 
payers in the lowest brackets no longer 
have to pay any Federal income tax. 
Percentage tax reductions range from 
12.6 in the lower brackets down to 5 per- 
cent in the top brackets. 

Husbands and wives are permitted to 
split their income for tax purposes, 
thereby lightening the family tax burden, 
and eliminating discrimination against 
citizens of many States. An additional 
$600 tax exemption is granted to taxpay- 
ers who are over 65 years of age and for 
the blind there is an additional $600 ex- 
emption. That is practical social-secu- 
rity legislation. 

LAEOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


We Republicans, in our preelection 
Statement of Principles, Policies, and Ob- 
jectives, said: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with em- 
ployers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened if we are to have real jobs and prosperity 
for all. 

For that purpose we believe that Govern- 
ment decisions should not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machinery 
to promote peaceful settlement of disputes 
should be improved. 

Demands of either side must be kept with- 
in the bounds of reason and fairness and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 


We have kept those pledges. 

Those principles and policies are em- 
bodied in the Labor-Management Act 
passed by the Eightieth Congress. The 
new labor law is proving beneficial to 
labor, management, and the public. 

Congress passed the act over Presi- 
dent Truman’s indefensible veto. Nearly 
four-fifths of all the Members of Con- 
gress joined in overriding the veto, 
whereas only a two-thirds majority was 
necessary to do so. In the final vote on 
the bill a majority of the participating 
Democrats joined the well-nigh unani- 
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mous Republican membership in support 
of the measure. 

The House of Representatives over. 
rode the President’s veto 331 to 83, only 1 
short of 4 to 1. The Senate vote was 68 
to 25, or 6 more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the 93 Senators who voted. 

Voting in the House of Representatives 
to override the veto were 225 Republicans 
and 106 Democrats. Voting to sustain 
the veto were 11 Republicans, 71 Demo- 
crats, and 1 American-Laborite. In the 
Senate the division by parties was: Re- 
publicans for overriding the veto, 48: 
Democrats, 20. In favor of sustaining 
the veto were 3 Republicans and 22 
Democrats. 

For the story on how well the new labor 
law is operating, it seems well to cover the 
entire postwar period dating back to VJ- 
day, August 15, 1945, thereby obtaining a 
comparison before and after the new law 
became effective August 22, 1947. From 
the regular reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is evident 
the new law is doing the job of improving 
labor-management relations as intended 
by Congress, and as demanded by the 
people. 

Since the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act became effective strikes in 
manufacturing industries, bituminous 
coal mining and the private building in- 
dustry, have decreased substantially, 
Work stoppages under the old law aver- 
aged 395 a month. They have been cut 
to an average of 201 under the new law. 
This represents a reduction in strikes of 
49 percent. 

The number of workers involved in new 
strikes each month from VJ-day until 
the new labor act was 337,000 each 
month. The average number of workers 
so involved since the act is 131,000. This 
is a reduction of 61 percent under the 
new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the 
average number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,000 
per month. Under the new law this 
figure has been cut to 2,613,000 per 
month, 

The record shows that under the new 
law wages have continued to rise, more 
leisure time has been made available 
through a shorter workweek and average 
hourly earnings also have increased. 

The vital point is that labor is making 
these gains under the new law through 
peaceful, collective bargaining, whereas 
before the new labor act gains were more 
frequently made through costly strikes. 
Wage increases through peaceful negoti- 
ation are vastly more important to all 
concerned than wage increases obtained 
at the expense of lost wages and lost pro- 
duction. Thus, the new labor act is pro- 
viding a better annual wage for workers 
and a more constant and increasing sup- 
ply of things urgently needed as a solvent 
for high prices. 

During 1946, the blackest year in work 
stoppages, workers lost 116,000,000 man- 
days, while at present the annual rate is 
running about a fourth as much. On 
the basis of higher wage rates, the sav- 
ings to workers would be in excess of a 
billion dollars a year. 

Under the new labor act’s sound prin- 
ciples our country is building a rule of 
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reason for cooperation between employ- 

ers and employ es for their mutual bene- 

ft and for the good of all our people. 
WORKERS’ RIGHTS DEFINED 


In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, page A3345, I analyzed the provi- 
cions of the new labor law in detail. I 
-hall refer here only to its more impor- 
tant clauses. 

It preserves in the same language that 
appears in the Wagner Act, the rights of 
workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively, and just as the old act did, it 
forbids employers to interfere with the 
employees, or to threaten or coerce them 
when they exercise these rights. 

It forbids unions vo beat up workers, or 
to threaten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union, or force them to 
choose one union when they wish to 
choose another. 

It guarantees free speech to both em- 
ployers and union, allowing them to talk 
to workers as long as they do not threat- 
en workers or try to bribe them to join or 
not to join a union. 

It forbids employers and unions, by 
agreement between themselves, to force 
workers to join the union and to pay dues 
to it unless the majority of the workers 
by secret ballot, have voted in favor of 
the agreement, and even then it forbids 
depriving a man of his job by denying 
union membership to him as long as he is 
willing to pay initiation fees and dues. 

It forbids employers to check off union 
dues unless the worker has voluntarily 
authorized the employer to do so. 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain that the money will be used for these 
purposes and not for other purposes of 
the union leaders. 

It requires unions and employers, when 
labor contracts come to an end, to nego- 
tiate for 60 days before engaging in a 
strike or lock-out. 

It forbids unions, by jurisdictional 
strikes and boycotts, to try to get control 
over employees who have not chosen the 
union as their bargaining agent, or who 
have chosen another union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

It requires unions, in order to be rec- 
ognized as labor organizations under the 
Wagner Act, to tell their members how 
much money they take in, where they get 
it and what they spend it for, and to dis- 
close what they pay their officers, how 
much they charge for dues, the grounds 
on which they suspend or expel members, 
and other matters that the members are 
entitled to know. 

t exempts foremen and other super- 
visors from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, requires the Board to regard them 
as employers, not as employees. 

It forbids the Labor Board, which ad- 
ministers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an 
industrial union when they wish to bar- 
gain through a craft union. 

It requires unions, in order to be rec- 
ognized as labor organizations under the 
Wagner Act, to file affidavits of their of- 
ficers saying the officers are not Com- 
munists or fellow travelers. 


It forbids corporations to use stock- 
holders’ money for political purposes and 
forbids unions to use members’ money 
for political purposes. 

It makes unions subject to suits for 
damages, the same as corporations and 
other organizations, when they break 
their contracts or engage in unlawful 
activities. 

It enables the President again to de- 
lay for a time strikes that imperil the 
public health or safety, as he did in the 
great coal strike early this year. 

It makes the Conciliation Service an 
independent agency, directs it to try to 
prevent strikes—it cannot forbid 
strikes—and authorizes it to take a se- 
cret ballot of employees before a strike 
if the union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as employ- 
ers, to bargain in good faith when em- 
ployees choose the union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use fair 
procedures and to render fair decisions 
whether the cases involve charges against 
employers or charges against unions. 

It sets up a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study labor-management rela- 
tions. If defects in the law appear, we 
will change the law. We will not stub- 
bornly resist change as the New Dealers 
did for so long. 

Now these are fair provisions. The law 
is a good law. The law will not prevent 
all strikes, but it has been proven to be 
fair and just, and with honest adminis- 
tration it will bring a greater measure of 
peace to the industrial scene than we 
have known for many years. 

COMMUNISM 


In our statement of principles we de- 
clared emphatically for “the protection 
of the American way of life against 
either Fascist or Communist trends.” 

We have kept that pledge. 

The Republican Party has been re- 
lentlessly battling comimunism, fascism, 
and other alien “isms” through the years. 
Our united Republican Party is not the 
haven or refuge of these alien-minded 
forces that seek to destroy our Republic. 
Ours is not the party in which they have 
been successful borers. 

Ten years ago the House of Represent- 
atives created a Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Seven years 
later it was made one of the standing 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives. Throughout the New Deal era that 
committee has exposed Communists and 
other subversives in and out of the Gov- 
ernment. 

With the Republican Party in control 
of the Eightieth Congress we have con- 
tinued to aid and encourage this commit- 
tee. President Truman, while declaim.. 
ing against Communists’ aggressioa 
abroad, has given little more than lip- 
service to elimination of Communists 
from his own administration. This vital 
job has been bogged down by a confusica 
of committees and checkers in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Each time the Congress revealed groups 
of disloyal persons on the Federal pay 
roll, fumbling and bungling followed in 
the executive branch, with apparently 
no determined efforts by those in top 
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authority to purge them from the Gov- 
ernment household. 

All subversive, un-American groups 
have been spotlighted by the House of 
tepresentatives committee without fear 
and without favor. 

Agents of the Fascist countries, our 
enemies in the war, were exposed and 
dealt with swiftly. Since the war, when 
communism, the totalitarianism of the 
extreme left, has replaced nazism as the 
supreme threat to human freedom, the 
House of Representatives committee has 
redoubled its efforts to expose agents of 
that movement. 

Gerhart Eisler, described as the No. 1 
agent of the Communist International 
in the United States, was exposed by the 
committee, found in contempt of Con- 
gress, convicted in court of passport 
fraud, and sentenced to prison. 

Activities of foreign-directed agents in 
our schools, colleges, industries, and civic 
life have been exposed by the congres- 
sional committee. Depredations of Com- 
munists in the Hollywood film industry 
were exposed and some of those Com- 
munists have been sentenced to prison 
for defying the constitutional authority 
of Congress to investigate subversive 
movements. 

Advanced during the Republican Con- 
gress was comprehensive legislation to 
require registration of Communists un- 
der alien control so that they and their 
shabby propaganda may be exposed to 
the purifying antidote of Americanism. 
The Mundat-Nixon bill to effect those 
purposes was overwhelmingly passed by 
the House of Representatives—319 to 
58—and is now being considered by the 
Senate. 

As in so Many other fields of govern- 
ment, cooperation between the President 
and Congress in eliminating Communists 
and other subversives from the Govern- 
ment is necessary if completely satisfac- 
tory results are to be obtained. 

NATIONAT 





DEFENSE 


On national defense, this is what we 
said in our Statement of Principles, Poli- 
cies, and Objectives: 

We stand for a well-trained and fully 
equipped Army, Navy, and Air Force adequate 
to meet any emergency under future con- 
ditions of warfare. It must be supported by 
the most scientific research, a strong indus- 
trial system, and adequate reserves of trained 
men with the best weapons and equipment. 


We have kept that pledge. 

National defense was one of the major 
problems inherited by the Republican 
Congress from the tired hands of the in- 
competent Democratic administration. 
The armed services were in the throes of 
transition from the wartime basis to a 
peacetime establishment. There was 
much confusion in plans and purposes, 
no coordinated effective program, and 
the President oblivious to our disinte- 
grating defenses. 

We acted swiftly and thoroughly to 
correct that deplorable condition and to 
give our country an effective national 
defense establishment in these times of 
uneasy peace. 

First, we passed a bill providing for 
unification o: the armed services, with 
departments for Air, Ground, and Naval 
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Forces, each headed by a Secretary, and 
a Secretary of Defense over all, but under 
the President as Commander in Chief. 

Not many months passed before we 
discovered that instead of getting uni- 
fication the country was getting more 
triplification. We created a Joint Con- 
eressional Aviation Policy Committee to 
study the needs in air power. 

That committee reported on March 1, 
1948, that the armed services were in 
such conflict over missions to be per- 
formed by each that any appropriations 
by Congress for the armed forces would 
be unrealistic until the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were agreed upon a unified plan of 
action. The President, in January 1948, 
submitted to Congress a budget for the 
armed forces, but our investigations re- 
vealed his recommendations had been 
based on very superficial study. 

After the congressional committee 
made its report exposing the serious dis- 
integration of our national defense be- 
cause of President Truman’s incompe- 
tence, there was a meeting of the top 
admirals and generals at Key West, Fla., 
with the Secretary of Defense. Simul- 
taneously, Congress was rationalizing 
the Military Establishment budget, 
though it was not until June 1, 1948, that 
the President submitted his final esti- 
mate to Congress for the Navy. 

For the national defense establish- 
ment to spend during fiscal year 1949, 
which began July 1, 1948, Congress ap- 
propriated $11,754,814,.613, divided as 
follows: Military, $6,705,418,163; Navy, 
$3,800,396,450;: to launch 70-group Air 
Force, $949,000,000; for stocking of stra- 
tegic and critical materials, $300,000,000. 

In addition, Congress gave the Air 
Force and Navy authority to make con- 
tracts in the 70-group Air Force pro- 
gram totaling $2,275,000,000; gave the 
Army contract authority up to $220,- 
000,000; authorized contracts for stra- 
tegic and critical materials up to $300,- 
000,000, and gave the Navy construction 
contract authority up to $50,000,000. 
These make a total in contract authori- 
zations of $2,845,000,000. 

Thus, cash appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations made by Congress 
for the Military Establishment during 
fiscal 1949 totaled $14,599,814,613. 

During the first session there was ap- 
propriated $8,751,295,733 in cash and 
there were contract authorizations 
amounting to $777,000,000, making 
$9 528 295,733 in cash and contract au- 
thorizations available for fiscal year 
1948. 

All of these cash appropriations and 
contract authorizations during the first 
and second sessions of the Republican 
Congress for the Military Establishment 
totaled $24,128,110,346. 


CONGRESS ENACTS OVER-ALL PLAN 


Throughout the battle for defense con- 
troversy raged over proposals for uni- 
versal military training’ and selective 
service. Congress resolved these issues 
in line with the over-all plan of action 
and balanced defenses which was our 
paramount objective. 

We passed a temporary Selective Serv- 
ice Act to provide the personnel neces- 
sary to the armed services. Under this 
act all men 18 through 25 must register, 
but only those 19 through 25 are subject 
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to induction. Eighteen-year-old youths 
may obtain exemption from a later draft 
call by volunteering for 1 year’s active 
service in the United States, six addi- 
tional years in the Reserves. 

There are other grounds for deferment 
from the draft in the act. Under the 
act the authorized strength of the Mili- 
tary Establishment was expanded to 
2,166,882 officers and enlisted men—the 
Army to a maximum of 947,000 from the 
548.000 strength at mid-June 1948; Navy 
and Marine Corps to 702,882 from 
469,000; and Air Force to 517,000 from 
the June actual strength of 382,000. 

Those in direct charge of the defense 
of the Nation have vigorously asserted 
the absolute need for these additional 
men in the armed services and they have 
also insisted they could not be obtained 
by voluntary enlistment. 

Hence, the passage of the temporary 
Selective Service Act, but we Republicans 
confidently assert that with a Republi- 
can President cooperating with a Repub- 
lican Congress in handling the foreign 
and domestic affairs of the Nation, the 
need for a long-continued peacetime 
draft will be eliminated. 

However, the Republican Congress, in- 
tent as Republicans always are upon the 
Nation’s security and unwilling to gam- 
ble with the national defense, has moved 
decisively and energetically to provide 
an adequate and efficient force properly 
equipped for the protection of our coun- 
try. 

, WAR VETERANS 

In our Republican Statement of Prin- 
ciples, Policies, and Objectives, we made 
this pledge: 

A grateful Nation demands that those who 
fought in its defense, their widows, and or- 
phans must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education, 
and training for all desiring it, and efficient 
assistance in securing homes, farms, busi- 
nesses, and real jobs must be provided for the 
veteran. 


We kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress, comprising 
many war veterans, recognizes its pa- 
triotic responsibility in seeing that the 
millions of men and women who served 
under the colors are treated fairly and 
generously as our grateful Nation de- 
mands. 

This Congress enacted 188 laws direct- 
ly benefiting war veterans and meeting 
a wide range of needs. Proper treatment 
of war veterans, the disabled, the widows, 
and the orphans is a sacred trust of the 
Republican Party that it has faithfully 
kept down through the years from its 
founding 92 years ago. 

All of the laws enacted by the Repub- 
lican Congress for the benefit of war vet- 
erans were passed after President Tru- 
man stated in a message to Congress on 
January 6, 1947, that “except for minor 
adjustments, I believe our program of 
benefits for the veterans is now com- 
plete.” The Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration has filed reports against 
scores of measures introduced into Con- 
gress affecting veterans. In these re- 
ports the Director has stated that the 
proposed legislation was not in accord 
with the President’s program. 

But notwithstanding the position 
taken by President Truman, as expressed 





in his message and as represented by 
the Director of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in his reports to Congress on veter. 
ans’ bills, the Republican Congress found 
that the program for veterans’ benefits 
was far from completed. We acted in 
the interest of the veterans. 

Veterans are chief beneficiaries of the 
comprehensive legislation enacted by 
this Congress which has resulted in the 
biggest housing boom in the history of 
our Nation. War veterans are receiving 
priority in all construction financed in 
part by the Government, 

CASHED TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Passed by Congress was a measure au- 
thorizing financial assistance to disabled 
veterans in the construction of specially 
designed homes for veterans paralyzed 
from the waist down. Fifty percent of 
the construction costs will be borne by 
the Government. 

Funds were provided by Congress to 
supply special-type automobiles for am- 
putees in need of them. 

We corrected an injustice to the en- 
listed men of the last war, when we 
passed a bill to cash immediately the 
GI's terminal-leave bonds. That we did 
over the protest of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

More than 9,000,000 of the terminal- 
leave bonds had been issued, and it was 
estimated that about 12,000,000 veterans 
would receive their pay in cash instead 
of bonus at a cost of $2,500,000,000. By 
redeeming the bonds we not only cor- 
rected an injustice to the veterans, we 
also cut the national debt and interest 
charges. 

Among the measures passed by the 
Republican Congress was one raising the 
ceilings on wages and allowances payable 
to veterans in on-the-job training. It 
sets ceilings at $210 a month for a vet- 
eran without dependents; $270 for a vet- 
eran with one dependent, and $290 for a 
veteran with two or more dependents. 

These replaced ceilings of $175 for a 
single veteran and $200 for a veteran with 
dependents. A proportional increase of 
the difference between the subsistence 
allowances for part-time trainees and 
the increased subsistence allowances for 
full-time trainees is provided for those 
attending school on a part-time basis 
and trainees in institutional on-the-farm 
training. 

Another act increases compensation 
for dependent survivors of war dead. In- 
creases range from $15 a month for a 
widow with no children to $21.40 for a 
widow with two children. Covered also 
by the increase are orphans and depend- 
ent parents. 

A bill passed by this Congress provides 
additional compensation for a veteran 
who has dependents and is entitled to 
compensation at wartime schedules for 
service-connected disabilities rated at 
not less than 60 percent. The additional 
compensation ranges from $21 a month 
for a veteran with a wife only to $56 for 
a veteran with a wife and three children. 
A $17.50 provision also is made for each 
dependent parent. 

AID COVERS WIDE RANGE 


Among the measures enacted by the 
Republican Congress on behalf of the 
veterans were the following: 








Established the Women’s Army Corps 

(WAC’s) in the Regular Army and au- 
thorized the enlistment and appointment 
of women in the Regular Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves. 

Extended until February 3, 1950, the 
time limit for applying for mustering-out 
pay from the armed services. 

Provided medical care for reservists 
who are injured or contract diseases 
while engaged in military training. 

Provided for a second 5-year renewal 

of level-premium term insurance for vet- 
rans. 
: Passed a bill to allow compensation for 
American citizens and military personnel 
for injuries sustained as a result of war. 
time internment. 

Authorized medical care for Philippine 
veterans serving in the armed forces of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while such forces were in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States. 

Increased from $1,500,000 to $3,000,030 
the revolving fund for loans to World 
War II veterans engaged in vocational 
training. 

Extended the time for bringing alien 
fiancées to the United States. 

Provided for refund of income taxes 
paid for year in which servicemen died 
while in the service. 

Increased amount of Federal aid to 
State or Territorial homes for support 
of disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
United States from $390 to $500 until 
June 30, 1951, and $300 a year thereafter. 

Amended civil-service code to prevent 
discrimination against physically handi- 
capped veterans in Government posi- 
tions. 

Exempted hospitalized servicemen 
from the Federal tax on admissions to 
baseball games, theaters, and other 
entertainments. 

Authorized travel expenses for veter- 
ans receiving vocationa! rehabilitation 
under regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Allowed presumption of service con- 
nection for chronic and tropical diseases 
in applying for disability benefits. 

Authorized a subsistence allowance to 
World War II veterans of $1 a day for 
each day spent as prisoners of the Japa- 
nese. This would not affect claims for 
property loss and personal abuse sus- 
tained while in a prisoner-of-war status. 

Allowed service credit for enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard who acted as police- 
men and guards at Ivigtut cryolite mine, 
Greenland, during 1940 and 1941. 

Equalized retirement benefits among 
members of the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Navy. 

Authorized $1,000,000 annual appro- 
priation to the Veterans’ Administration 
for prosthetic-appliance research. 

Preserved seniority rights of 10-point- 
preference eligibles in postal service 
ransferring from position of letter car- 
rier to clerk, or vice versa. 

Authorized sale of permanent war 
housing to veterans for not more than 
construction cost. 

Amended act of July 31, 1£47, to pro- 
vide further benefits for employees of the 
United States who are veterans of World 
War II and have lost opportunity for 
probational civil-service appointments by 
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reason of service in the armed forces and 
who, due to service-connected disabili- 
ties, are unable to perform the duties 
of the positions for which e-2minations 
were taken. 

Increased peacetime service-connected 
disability compensation rates from 75 to 
80 percent of wartime rates. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLS, VETERANS’ HOUSING 

This is what we pledged: 

Wartime limitations, restrictions, and con- 
trols must be removed. The instant a right 
or liberty can be returned to the people it 
shall be returned. Neither the war nor any 
other excuse shall be justification for fasten- 
ing regimentation upon the American people. 


We have kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress has reversed 
the trend toward a planned economy, 
where the Government determines what 
shall be produced and in what amounts, 
what the people can buy and when they 
can buy it. 

We forced elimination of 76,000 Gov- 
ernment rules, regulations, directives, 
and orders that were blocking our tran- 
sition from a wartime controlled econ- 
omy to a peacetime free economy. 

With the elimination of the numerous 
Government restrictions and controls on 
our peoples, American production is 
now moving forward, cutput is at an all- 
time high and wages have reached their 
highest peak. This is the American way. 
Under it our people will be able to pur- 
chase the things they need and want at 
prices they can afford. They will en- 
joy the highest standard of living in all 
history. That is our objective. Free 
men will attain that objective. 

We extended temporarily authority of 
the President to control exports and 
channel them according to our Nation’s 
foreign policy of helping those countries 
that help us. 

Consumer credit controls—regula- 
tion W—were eliminated after November 
1, 1947. These controls were a barrier 
to norma! buying and selling customs of 
a vast segment of the public and in ef- 
fect gave a purchase priority for items 
in short supply to persons best able to 
make large down payments. 

CONGRESS GENERATES BUILDING BOOM 


Incompetence of the Truman admin- 
istration is tragically revealed in its 
fumbling and bungling on the housing 
problem. When the Emergency Hous- 
ing Act was under consideration in 1946, 
the Administration claimed it would 
mean construction of 1,200,000 dwelling 
units in 1946, and 1,500,090 in 1947. 

The Truman administration’s ap- 
proach was to create overlapping hous- 
ing agencies with a fanfare of trumpets 
and glowing promises. The bureaucrats 
were loath to release their withering grip 
on the building industry. They clung to 
their power to shove people around, but 
we freed the people and the result is the 
biggest building boom in our country’s 
history. 

During 1946, when the Truman admin- 
istration had the power to control every 
inch of board and every nail, only 435,- 
800 new permanent dwelling units were 
completed. In 1947, after the Republi- 
can Congress freed the people of Gov- 
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ernment rationing and other controls, 
835,100 units were completed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re 
perted that expenditures for new con- 
struction in June 1948, totaled $1,605,- 
000,000. Compared with June 1947, the 
total was greater by $443,000,000 or 33 
percent. 

The Bureau reported that construc- 
tion employment in June 1948, increased 
by 133,000 to reach 2,182,000—the high- 
est level since November 1942. The 
number of workers was 225,000 more 
than June 1947, and 75,000 above the 
previcus postwar peak of last September. 

By the end of June, the Bureau re- 
sorted, $7,700,000,0C0 had been spent for 
new construction in 1948, or 35 percent 
more than in the corresponding 6 months 
of 1847. More than half the increase 
went for home building. 

That is construction, not Truman blue- 
prints. 

To generate the building boom, the 
Republican Congress has provided many 
financial aids for prospective home 
owners, especially the war veterans, by 
guaranteeing repayment of substantial 
parts of loans and by easing credit chan- 
nels all along the line. Many billions 
in Gcvernment credit is going into home 
construction, chiefly for war veterans. 

TOP PRIORITY FOR VETERANS 

We provided that veterans shall have 
preference in the purchase or rental of 
all newly constructed sale or rental 
housing. This priority will remain in 
effect until April 1, 1949. 

We continued rent control and 
brought effective administration to locai 
communities where local authorities may 
deal with situations among their neigh- 
bors. 

We extended for 2 years provisions of 
the National Housing Act so that the 
FHA may continue to insure home 
modernization and improvement loans. 

Under our Housing for Veterans Act, 
approved July 1, 1948, financing of GI 
home mortgage loans is being facilitated 
by providing a secondary market for GI 
mortgage lcans in the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. This legislation 
makes it possible for veterans to obtain 
100 percent Government guaranteed or 
insured financing which is all eligible for 
purchase by the Government secondary 
market. 

Further assistance is provided by this 
bill to the veterans’ housing program by 
meking veterans’ housing cooperatives 
and nonprcfit housing corporations 
eligible for Government insured financ- 
ing up to 95 percent of the value of the 
project. 

Emphasis is placed upon construction 
of homes within the ability of veterans 
generallytopay. For instance, the aver- 
age sized veteran home mortgage guar- 
anteed by the GI bill is $5,756, and over 
1,000,000 veterans have secured mortgage 
loans aggregating more than $7,000,- 
000,000. 

According to findings of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor S‘atistics on construc- 
tion costs for the second quarter of 
1947—latest analysis availahble—some 58 
percent of all new housing construction 
hed a cost, excludiny land, of | than 
$6,250 per dwelling unit. 
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We are licking the housing shortage in 
the American way. The American peo- 
ple see the proof in new construction all 
over the country. 

AGRICULTURE, RECLAMATION, FLOOD CONTROL 


Our Republican declaration of prin- 
ciples said: 

We have pledged stability of farm prices 
during the reconversion and readjustment 
periods. We will carry out those pledges. We 
will support sound, permanent proposals to 
give farmers expanding markets and their 
fair share of the national income. We re- 
affirm our long-standing support of soil-and- 
water conservation. We shall support meas- 
ures designed to protect better rural living. 


We have kept those pledges. 

Accomplishments of the Republican 
Congress for agriculture and thereby 
strengthening our whole national econ- 
omy are unsurpassed by any previous 
Congress. 

Instead of the collapse in commodity 
prices that President Truman forecast in 
a Message to Congress in 1945, there has 
been and continues to be a tremendous 
world demand for food. The American 
farmers gave all-out production during 
the war. 

The Republican Congress has kept 
faith with the farmers by continuing 
reasonable Government support of prices 
in return for maximum production of 
food. As a result of the actions of the 
Republican Congress, farmers now have 
confidence and assurance as they toil and 
sweat. 

For the happiness and contentment of 
the farmers, and the protection of the 
consumers, the Republican Congress has 
contributed in many ways. Here, briefly, 
are our major accomplishments: 

Enacted farm price support legisla- 
tion geared to the present emergency de- 
mand for food exports and to the long- 
range welfare of both consumers and 
producers, with these highlights: 

First. The basic commodities are sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity through 
June 30, 1950. 

Second. The major nonbasic commodi- 
ties are supported at 60 to 90 percent of 
parity through December 31, 1949, except 
that milk and its products, hogs, chick- 
ens, and eggs are supported at 90 percent 
of parity for that period. 

Third. Beginning January 1, 1950, the 
provisions of the long-range price sup- 
port program will go into effect. These 
include a general revision of the parity 
formula to take into consideration the 
varying costs of agricultural production, 
changes in the pattern of consumption 
and other factors. 

“Parity” is a formula approved by Con- 
gress to equalize prices for what the 
farmer sells and prices of things he buys. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION EXPANDED 


Authorized $800,000,000 in loans for 
rural electrification, twice as much as 
any previous Congress and only $275,- 
000,000 less than the total amount pro- 
vided for REA work prior to the Eightieth 
Congress. 

REA electricity was extended during 
fiscal year 1948 to 400,000 farm homes— 
more than twice as Many as in any pre- 
war year—and an even larger number of 
farm homes are scheduled to receive 
electricity during the 1949 fiscal year. 


SOIL CONSERVATION EXTENDED 


Appropriated more than $500,000,000 
for soil conservation activities on Ameri- 
can farms. 

Authorized $262,500,000 for soil con- 
servation payments for 1949. 

We began extensive studies with a view 
to adoption of a long-range compre- 
hensive governmental policy for restora- 
tion and conservation of the Nation’s 
agricultural resources. Pending enact- 
ment of such a program, we extended the 
authority for AAA soil conservation pay- 
ments through 1951. 

RECORD ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


Launched the greatest rural road 
building program ever undertaken co- 
operatively by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Appropriated almost twice as much 
money for Federal participation in 
secondary road construction as was spent 
by the Federal Government for that pur- 
pose in the 10 years prior to 1948. 

Compared with Federal expenditures 
for secondary roads in the 10 fiscal years 
1938-47 totaling $112,000,000, the Repub- 
lican Congress appropriated $74,000,000 
for that purpose in fiscal 1948 and $128,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1949. This will make 
possible a Federal-State secondary road 
program more than five times as great as 
in any single previous year. 

Authorized $450,000,000 for Federal 
participation in road building during 
1950 and the same amount for 1951. 
Funds are to be divided 45 percent for 
primary roads, 25 percent for city thor- 
oughfares, and 30 percent for secondary 
rural roads. 

In addition, the Republican Congress 
enacted an entirely new crop insurance 
act, providing a sound and businesslike 
program of insurance for a great many 
agricultural commodities; strengthened 
the farmers’ marketing act; chartered 
the Commodity Credit Corporation; sta- 
bilized the sugar market in the interests 
of consumers and producers; rescued 
wool growers by extending the price sup- 
port program, after the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s April 15, 1947 order termi- 
nating the price-support program had 
plunged the wool producers into disas- 
ter; and the Republican Congress pro- 
vided liberally for campaigns against the 
livestock foot-and-mouth disease, cattle 
grub, weeds, insects, and other pests. 


GOP CONGRESS FOSTERED RECLAMATION 


One of the most brazen attempts of the 
Truman administration to convert a 
sound, nonpartisan national program 
into a political football and vehicle for 
radical New Deal planners is its treat- 
ment of the reclamation program that is 
so vital to the West. 

Panicky and at wit’s end over the prob- 
lems of conversion from war to peace, 
President Truman in August 1946, issued 
his infamous order freezing one-half of 
the money Congress had appropriated 
for the Reclamation Service’s construc- 
tion fund. Urgently needed irrigation 
and power projects were slowed down, 
contract negotiations were canceled, and 
the whole program was thrown out of 
gear. 

The reclamation program had been 
furthered through the years by nonpar- 
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tisan support. Party lines had been 
dropped as whole communities battleg 
unitedly for water and power primarily 
essential to take care of the growth of the 
West. 

When the Republican Congress con. 
vened we rescued the reclamation pro- 
gram, which, incidentally, was fathered 
by the Republican Party back in Presj-. 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s administra. 
tion. 

We investigated the Reclamation 
Service in the Department of the In. 
terior and found scandalous conditions, 
In an effort to discredit the Republican 
Congress orders were given to spend ap- 
propriations faster than the prudent 
schedules provided by Congress, so that 
funds would be exhausted prematurely 
and thereby foment dissatisfaction 
among the people. 

Evidence was obtained in support of 
charges that the Reclamation Service 
had misled Congress on the amount of 
unused funds in the construction pro- 
gram. 

Much, very much, remains to be done 
before the reclamation program is re- 
established in the interests of the people, 
but the Republican Congress has made 
progress in that purpose. 

This Congress has appropriated more 
money for reclamation than any previ- 
ous Congress—{389,804,000—and we in- 
tend that it shall be spent wisely. 

We have provided more money for 
river and harbor improvement than any 
previous Congress—$285,500,000. For 
flood control we exceeded all previous 
congressional outlays in making $712,- 
063,000 available. These are expendi- 
tures that come under the category of 
must, and the Republican Congress fully 
recognizes its responsibility in fostering 
reclamation, river and harbor improve- 
ment, and flood control. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


On foreign affairs this is what our Re- 
publican Declaration, in part, said: 

We support the United Nations Organiza- 
tion for international peace. * * * We 
support the indispensable inter-American 
system as a regional part of the interna- 
tional organization. * * * We will en- 
gage in essential international relief as a 
humanitarian obligation and to prevent 
chaos through misery. * * * We will 
seek to find common policies with the other 
great powers. * * * We consider that 
the maintenance of a strong, solvent, free 
America is the basis of our greatest contribu- 
tion to world order. 


We have kept those pledges. 

In foreign affairs, the Republican Con- 
gress has complied with all its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. We have striven 
for an enduring world peace. 

We have kept all congressional com- 
mitments to the United Nations, acted to 
strengthen solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere, provided generously for re- 
lief and recovery of foreign nations 
wracked by the war, and insisted upon 
the American way in our dealings with 
all nations. 

Our Federal Constitution divides re- 
sponsibility and duties in foreign rela- 
tions between the President and the Con- 
gress. In the President is lodged the 
prerogative of negotiating with foreign 
countries, and in the Congress, or the 
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Senate as the case may be, is vested the 
duty of approving, amending, or reject- 
ing treaties that the President negoti- 
ates. 

“"tmplicit in the Constitution is team- 
work, cooperation between the President 
and the Congress. The founding fath- 
ers never intended that foreign policy 
should be made by only one man—the 
President. The people reserved that 
richt for themselves, acting through 
their representatives in the Congress and 
their President. 

New Deal Democrat Presidents, past 
and present, have stretched their con- 
stitutional right to make agreements 
with foreign governments. They have 
caused situations repugnant to our Re- 
public. In the creation of these tragic 
situations the Republican Congress has 
had no part. 

When the Republican Congress con- 
vened in January 1947, the seeds for 
many of the ills that now confront our 
country and which have threatened last- 
ing peace had already been planted. 
The Republican Party had no part in 
the planting. 

Neither the Republican leaders in 
Congress nor the American people were 
consulted when the secret deals were 
made at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam—deals designed to remap much 
of the world, deals to “freeze” the fu- 
ture of our war enemies, and deals that 
bypass Congress and the American peo- 
ple in the peacemaking. 

OPFOSED APPEASEMENT OF RUSSIA 

President Truman has consulted Re- 
publican congressional leaders on some 
foreign affairs policies, but on many vital 
matters he has not consulted them. 
When he has consulted our leaders they 
advised him to steer a consistent course 
in keeping with American traditions, to 
be reasonable and firm, and above all not 
to coddle and appease Soviet Russia. 

Instead, the Truman administration’s 
record in foreign affairs is a series of 
reversals, vacillation, fumbling, and 
bungling which cannot be escaped or 
tossed into the lap of the Republican 
Party as the results of a “bipartisan” for- 
eign policy. 

In recognizing its responsibility as the 
policy-making branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Republican Congress sent spe- 
cial committees abroad to gather first- 
hand information. Sadly lacking, it was 
found, was an over-all plan and global 
thinking on the ravages of communistic 
aggression. Through piecemeal doses, 
the Government had distributed more 
than $20,000,000,000 among foreign na- 
tions since the war’s end in its customary 
loose methods. 

VOTED $9,579,657,128 IN FOREIGN AID 


During the first session of the Eight- 
ieth Congress, we appropriated $2,377,- 
573,900 for foreign aid, including $400,- 
060,000 for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key and for administration and relief in 
occupied countries. 

During the second session, we ap- 
propriated $7,202,083,228 for those pur- 
poses, With $1,000,000,000 earmarked for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation loans. 

Thus, the Republican Congress ap- 
propriated ¢9,579,657,123 in an cffort to 
help forcign countries get well and pre- 
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serve their independence against the 
threat of communism. 
ORDERED EFFICIENCY IN FOREIGN AID 

We established the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, with directions for 
administering the foreign aid in a busi- 
ness-like, efficient way to the end that 
there shall be happiness and security in 
the afflicted countries, redounding to our 
own national security, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

The Republican Party is mindful of 
the importance of solidarity among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. To 
that end our Party was represented in 
the successful inter-American confer- 
ence at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, last year. 

The Rio treaty was ratified on Decem- 
ber 8, 1947, by the Senate. Under the 
treaty the American Republics are 
pledged to strengthen their friendship, to 
submit controversies between them to 
peaceful settlement, and to prevent ag- 
gression through effective reciprocal as- 
sistance. 

We reestablished as a single Govern- 
ment corporation the Institute of Inter- 
American affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc. The In- 
stitute is directed to improve social and 
economic conditions by concrete pro- 
grams in the fields of public health, sani- 
tation, agriculture, and education. 

Under agreement with the United Na- 
tions the Pacific Islands fermerly held 
by Japan under League of Nations man- 
date were brought by the Senate into 
United States trusteeship, the islands to 
be known as the Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. They embrace the Marshalls, 
Carolines, and Marianas which our gal- 
lant troops captured during the war. 

We joined the International Refugee 
Organization and gave it $71,073,900 for 
its humanitarian work. We passed a 
bill to admit 205,000 displaced persons 
into the United States and allow 15,C00 
war refugees already here to remain. 

The Senate ratified treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. 

AMERICA IS GOING FORWARD 

The Republican Congress has delivered 
on its pledges to the people. 

The united Republican Party, through 
its constructive, forward-lcoking pro- 
gram has accomplished much during less 
than 2 years of its control of the Eight- 
ieth Congress for the welfare of all the 
and. 

This progress has been made despite 
obstruction every step of the way by an 
administration whose philosophy of 
government revolves around radicalism, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, Government extrava- 
gence, stifling and destructive taxation, 
centralization of power and authority in 
Washington, coddling of Communists, 
and corrupt big city politics. 

We Republicans in Congress know 
that the people stand with us in our 
fight for sound, forward-looking, good 
government. They are not going back 
to the sort of bad government of which 
they have had enough, much too much. 

That is why they are zoing to elect a 
Republican President who will coop- 
erate with a Republican Congress in 
carrying forward the cause of gocd gov- 
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ernment thus far so well advanced by 
the Eightieth Congress, a Republican 
Congress. 

America is going forward! 

America is going Republican! 





Mike Mansfield Reports on Veterans’ Leg- 
islation in the Eightieth Cengress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress 31 bills have 
been passed for the benefit of veterans of 
both World Wars I and II. These bills 
have been signed by the President and 
are now public laws. The veterans of 
Montana will recall that 2 years ago I 
corrected and brought up to date the 
veterans’ handbook, which I distributed 
to the best of my ability to the veterans 
living in my congressional district. As 
an addition to that handbook, I have 
compiled a list of veteran laws which 
have been passed by the Fightieth Con- 
gress and which I think forms a neces- 
sary supplement to the handbook for 
veterans which I sent out 2 years ago. 

As a former enlisted man in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, I have been 
very much interested in veterans’ legis- 
lation, and it has been my pleasure and 
privilege to support and vote for all good 
veterans’ legislation. Since my own 
service in the armed forces it has been 
my belief that America owes a debt 
which can never be fully paid to the 
veterans who have preserved this Na- 
tion. It is my intention to continue to 
fight in behalf of all our veterans to im- 
prove the service of hospitalization, vo- 
cational and academic education, life 
insurance, disability determination, and 
pension payments. If the veterans of 
my district have any questions on this or 
any other kind of legislation, I wish they 
would feel free to call on me at any time. 

The list of veteran bills which were 
passed by the Eightieth Congress is as 
follows: 





Public Law 5: Repeals time limit (now ex- 
tended administratively to January 1, 1948) 
for reinstatement of national service life in- 
surance (level-premium term) on compara- 
tive health basis, to provide for automatic 
conversion to ordinary-life plan for total 
disability at end of term, and to provide tor 
original application on any permanent plan, 

Public Law 34: Extends for an additional 
5-year pericd the privilege of renewing 5-year 


level-premium term United States Govern- 
ment life insurance for World War I veterans. 


-ublic Law 82: To permit husband and 
wife to combine their «armed services credit 
for homestead purposes 

Public Law 85: Authorizing ¢35,500,CU00 to 
complete temporary reuse housing for vet- 
erans. 

Public Law 94: To extend for 1 year (until 
June 30, 1948) certain provisions of section 
100 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
as amended, relating to auihcrity cf the Ad- 
ministr: r of Vetera) Afi t nter into 
leascs {cr pevicds not caeceding 5 ycars. 
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Public Law 115: Authorizes an increase in 
appropriation for revolving fund from 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for purpose of making 
advancements by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion not to exceed $100 in any case to dis- 
abled veterans of World War II taxing voca- 
tional training. 

Public Law 126: Extending until January 
1, 1948, the time during which alien fiancées 
of veterans may enter the United States 
without being subject to immigration quotas 
or visa regulations. 

Public Law 161: To extend for another year 
the authority to purchase automobiles for 
World War II veterans whc are leg amputees 
or have suffered the loss or the use of a leg, 

Public Law 218: To permit the admission 
to the United States of racially inadmissable 
alien spouses of veterans. 

Public Law 254: To provide for the cash 
payment of terminal-leave bonds any time 
after September 1, 1947. 

Public Law 270: Provides increase of 20 
percent in rates of service pension for vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and Civil 
War and their dependents. 

Public Law 310: To restore the tax-exemp- 
tion status of those members of the armed 
services removed from former American 
possessions during captivity by the Japanese. 

Public Law 314: To authorize the accept- 
ance by officers and enlisted men of the 
armed services of medals and decorations 
tendered them by cobelligerent and neutral 
rations of World War II. 

Public Law 316: Permits recognition of 
officers and enlisted men retired from the 
military and naval forces of the United States 
as representatives of certain organizations 
in the presentation of claims to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Public Law 325: To make mandatory on 
Federal agencies the rulings of the Civil 
Service Commission on appeals by veterans 
for reinstatement. 

Public Law 338. Increases the minimum 
monthly subsistence allowance payable to 
disabled World War II veterans who are tak- 
ing vocational training and who have a 
service-connected disability, disabling to a 
degree of 30 percent or more, to the follow- 
ing sums: Without dependents, $115 (forme 
erly $105); with one dependent, $135 (form- 
erly $115); plus the following amounts for 
additional dependents: $20 (formerly $10) 
for one child, and $15 (formerly $7) for each 
additional child, and $15 (formerly $15) fora 
dependent parent. 

Public Law 350: To provide cash in lieu of 
terminal leave for veterans. 

Public Law 367: To refund income tax so 
paid by any member of the armed services 
who died on active duty for the year in 
which death occurred and for the years dur- 
ing which he was in the armed services. 

Public Law 377: Includes by statute insti- 
tutional on-farm training among types of 
full-time training afforded World War II 
veterans under title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act and to set up certain 
standards relative thereto. 

Public Law 396: To extend veterans pref- 
erence benefits (civil service) to widowed 
mothers of certain servicemen and ex-service- 
women. 

Public Law 411: Increases subsistence al- 
lowances for World War II veterans pursuing 
full-time institutional training to $75 per 
month, if without a dependent, or $105 per 
month if he has one dependent, or $120 per 
month if he has more than one dependent. 

Public Law 429: Amends the National 
Service Life Insurance Act to extend for 2 
years the time within which eligible per- 
sons may apply for payment of automatic 
(gratuitous) insurance death benefits. 

Public Law 512: Raises the ceilings on 
wages and subsistence allowances payable to 
veterans undergoing institutional or on-the- 
job training as follows: $250 monthly for vet- 
eran without dependent (formerly $175) , $325 
for veteran with one dependent (formerly 
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$200) , $350 for veteran with two or more de- 
pendents (formerly $200). Adds 2 years to 
the customary training period. 

Public Law 702: Authorizes assistance to 
spinal-cord case World War II veterans in ac- 
quiring specially adapted housing which they 
require by reason of the nature of their serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Public Law 748: Establishes by statute a 
presumption of service connection for certain 
enumerated chronic and tropical diseases 
which are shown to exist within 1 year from 
discharge from active service, or within the 
incubation period of such tropical diseases. 

Public Law 762: Grants pension to unre- 
married widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans, 60 years of age, who married vet- 
eran 10 years prior to his death. 

Public Law 838: Authorizes additional pe- 
riod of 5 years for all level-premium term in- 
surance on all policies issued prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. 

Public Law 864: Creating second market for 
housing loans made under title III of Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 

Public Law 868: Increases service-con- 
nected death rates of compensation for wid- 
Ows and dependents to: Widow, no child, $75; 
widow, one child, $100; with $15 for each ad- 
ditional child; no widow but one child, $58; 
no widow, two children $82; no widow three 
children $106; $20 for each additional child; 
$60 for a dependent mother or father (or 
both, $35 each); rates for peacetime veterans’ 
widows and dependents set at 80 percent of 
above. 

Public Law 876: Increases compensation 
rates for disability incurred in peacetime 
service to 80 percent of rates payable for simi- 
lar disability incurred during wartime service. 

Public Law 877: To increase compensation 
for veterans 60 percent or more disabled and 
who have dependents. 
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Ohio, Before the Republican National 
Convention at Philadelphia 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission extended me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
am inserting herewith the address I 
made before the Republican National 
Convention at Philadelphia on June 22, 
1948: 


Fellow delegates, all Republicans in this 
great hall and out across the country and 
every citizen within the frontiers of this 
wonderful America. 

We Republicans meet here in the historic 
city of Philadelphia to nominate one man 
for the Presidency, the highest, most respon- 
sible elective office in the world, and one for 
the equally important office of Vice Presi- 
dent. Witness our plight during the past 
8 years. It would be impossible at this mo- 
ment for us who have declared to all the 


world that it is in “God we trust’’—not to ask ° 


that we be used by the creative and construc- 
tive forces of His being to bring wisdom to a 
place of leadership here in these United 
States, and so to all the anguished world. I 
am certain that it is the feeling of every 
man and woman in this convention hall that 
the results of our considerations may be 
such that it can be truly said in the language 
of the psalmist, “Here we will set up a stand- 
ard to our God.” 


: 





I am asked to direct my remarks especially 
to the women of the country. This | am 
particularly happy to do because yesterday 
June 21, 1948, will stand as a milestone to all 
American women. It marks the nomination 
to the Senate of the United States of q 
charming, capable, experienced woman, with 
8 years of magnificent service in the House 
of Representatives to her credit. Deeply re- 
spected by every Member of the House ang 
Senate, and in all the departments of Goy- 
ernment as a careful, fair, tolerant, and de. 
termined Member of the Congress, Marcarer 
Cuase SMITH brings to her Senate job an 
amazing preparation. Without financia) 
backing, on the sheer strength of her hard 
work, her fine record, and her personality, 
MARGARET SMITH polled many more votes 
than her three opponents together, twice as 
many as her strongest opponent. 

With quiet serenity she went into every 
city and village in Maine, letting the people 
see her, talk with her, question her that they 
might know her caliber, and judge her for 
themselves. Her overwhelming victory should 
give to every man and woman across the 
country a fresh assurance that once the 
people know, their judgment can be relied 
upon. With all our hearts we Republican 
women should be grateful to this woman, 
grateful for her hard work, for her compre- 
hension of the people of this country, for 
her understanding of the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Congress, and her position in 
the world of men. 

For myself, I want to thank the people of 
Maine for the proof they have once again 
given the whole world that they will be true 
to the finest standards and the highest ideals 
that are America. All hail!. Margaret, we 
women rejoice that your judginents will be a 
part of Senate consideration of the great 
problems of the future. You have been the 
finest type of Congresswomar. We know 
from your demonstrated abilities that you 
will carry tne rame quiet strength into what 
we in the House call the other body. This is 
the time when men and women must work 
shoulder to shoulder if the dreams in the 
hearts of all real Americens are to be brought 
into actuality. Thanks, Congresswoman, and 
good luck in the other body. 

Is it not of peculiar significance that we 
gather here in the city that cradled a formula 
of liberty under law as yet unrivaled, at a 
moment when the people of America must 
reexamine, reappraise, reevaluate, and restore 
the virility of their liberty? Out of these 
days must come certainty that government in 
this representative Republic is to be wisely 
administered, to the end that it may once 
again rest in the hands of the people. 

It has been said that “* * * power and 
liberty are like heat and moisture: where 
they are well mixed everything prospers; 
where they are single, they are destructive.” 
It is the task of the Republican Party to see 
to it that the spirit be restirred, requickened, 
rededicated, and readjusted to the funda- 
mentals of freedom. This task Republicans 
are eminently fitted to perform—not men 
alone, but men and women, side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Power. Liberty. Freedom. 

Power, yes. We have given the world a 
terrible power when we found the secret of 
the atom. But we have reieased also a far 
more miraculous power—that of the free hu- 
man spirit. There is nothing that such @ 
power under the great laws of the eternal 
universe cannot do. But it must be free. 

There are no words in all our language 
that are more precious than liberty and 
freedom. Yet we have let our freedom and 
our liberty be jeopardized by permitting 
concentration of power in the executive 
branch of Government. This, our Govern- 
ment must put back in balance that free- 
dom be once again assured. If you doubt 
this, go out across the world and see if you 
can find any who are free as we are free, 
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Go where the menace of communism casts 
its dark shadow over every hour of day and 
night—where fear is all that men know. 
Men? Yes. But women, too—women and 
little children, they are always the final suf- 
ferers, all of them looking across the seas 
to America for hope, for the assurance that 
america is still free—knowing that if free- 
dom yet lives in some one spot on earth, it 
can reconquer the world. How their hearts 
must rejoice that our doors are being opened 
+o some 200,000 of the homeless victims of 
-vranny by this Republican Congress. 
1e moment has come when we Repub- 
licans must provide the real leadership that 
will bring back sanity and balance to our 
nomy, to our courts, to every area of our 
. including the home, that center of our 
wh le way of life. We who are women must 
assume our whole share of the burden. When 
ave we ever refused, we who hold title to 
st of the land, who have control of the 
r holdings. But our economic powers 
re but a small part of our responsibilities 
is woman who has the first responsi- 
y for the family. It is woman who is 
central force of the home, the potent 
influence upon the children in their earliest 
impressionable years. It is women who fur- 
nish the spiritual incentive for better living 
without which no nation can be secure. 
As it is the women of America who have 
make ends meet, who have to stay within 
idgets, it is the women of America who 
uld rise up in November and give the 
intry relief from the spending spree of 

e last long years. 
This Republican Congress, in spite of the 
efforts of New Deal Presidents, has aiready 
moved to help increase the budget allow- 

ice of the housewife by reducing taxes 
venty-one percent of the tax relief, nearly 
fourths, goes to people in the lower- 
i e brackets where relief from tax bur- 
dens is most needed. 

We Republican’ women, on farms and in 
cities, in factories and in every situation of 

ur national life should shout aloud from 
the hcusetops that there is to be an end to 
the bureaucratic mismanagement and op- 
pression that has choked us for so long. We 
should spread the good news that these tax 
reductions with the exemptions for the aged, 
those beyond the age of gainful occupation, 
and for the blind, are signposts on a new 
road, the road to permanent American re- 
covery pointing with unerring accuracy to 
a better day. 

If we, as women, are impatient with govern- 
mental policies that are wasteful, then we 
must use Our strength, our influence, our 
vote to a good purpose. We who Know the 
relief that comes after a good house clean- 
ing, should apply.the principle to our com- 
nity living and to our national responsi- 
We need a complete national house 
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Written on the walls of the Chicago public 
library are these words: “Our Republic is an 
ict of faith which generations still in dark- 
ness hid, signed in their night in witness of 
the dawn.” 

Our Republican Party is an organization 
built in faith to maintain and uphold the 
principles of our Republic. 

We know of old that “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

So in faith, we women of the Republican 
Party turn within to find the strength and 
courage to meet the growing needs of our 
rganization and the country it serves, and 
we look beyond to the work our party and 
our Nation must do to uphold the principles 
once announced here in Philadelphia and 
projected further in the Bill of Rights. 
American liberty was born here, here let us 
do our best to preserve it. 

As we consider America as she is today, 
hated and feared by other countries because 
her demonstrated strength, the luxury of 
r life as compared with the poverty and 
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hunger everywhere else in the world, we 
women know that she must be true to her- 
self if she is to be light to these in darkness, 
hope to those who despair—whether these be 
within our own frontiers or out beyond the 
seas. 

We women know even better than our men 
that the dream that brought our forefathers 
to these shores has not yet been made per- 
fect. We long to see America a land where 
all men and all women, no matter what be 
their color, their method of worship of the 
Most High God, or their national background, 
shall have opportunity to work according to 
their need and education that will develop 
their utmost capacity. We know this will 
take many years and much consecrated ef- 
fort: but we press forward toward the day 
when, because of our determinations here in 
this city of brotherly love, children will be 
born with sound bodies and keen minds into 
homes where happiness dwells. We who 
know the cost of life as no man ever can or 
will, know that these things will not be 
until war is resolved, until greed, envy, sus- 
picion, fear give way to understanding and 
perfect peace comes to the world. We know 
that now is the turning point and that we 
have a vital work to do. 

Because we know these things we must 
take up the burden of our knowledge. As 
American women and as Republicans we have 
a very vital part to play in these next months, 
and on into America’s future. Resenting all 
the dark shadows of oppressive government 
interference with cur freedom of choice, we 
must do our full share and mcre to remove 
every vestige of unbalance among the three 
separate correlated branches of government 
that protect us from the tyranny of any one 
of them. 

Nor may we sit back complacently at this 
grave moment in man’s history when th 
forces of unbelief are reaching out across the 
world. Rather must we face up squarely to 
this menace which is communism, fearlessly 
building the invisible defenses we know to be 
more powerful than any visible armor. That 
is every woman’s part in this fateful hour, 
your part and my part. 

Let me tell you my fellow delegates of this 
convention and all Republicans of this great 
representative Republic that the women of 
America do care, and they will show that they 
care when we elect a Republican President on 
November 2. 

Women of America, here in this great con- 
vention hall, and out across the Nation: The 
hour of consecration is upon us. Our price- 
less heritaze of freedom needs what only we 
can give. The clouds that have been gather- 
ing around the torch of our liberties will be 
dispelled with ease when once, with clear eyes 
and strong hearts, in conquering faith we go 
forward. 

So, with a deep and abiding humility let us 
take hold upon our duty that we will con- 
tinue in the tradition of the great Republican 
Party by giving our country leaders who will 
be strong in faith and understanding, un- 
swerving in their determination to return 
this to the people, whose servant it must 
always be if liberty and freedom shall reign 
upon the earth. A government of, by, for 
the people. 


Reports of the Proposed Libby Dam 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the newspaper publicity given to 
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the activities of the United States Corps 
of Engineers in carrying out investiga- 
tions in western Montana, I have re- 
ceived many communications from 
Montanans, covering the proposal for a 
dam at the Libby site, 14> miles below 
Jennings, Mont. I have written to Gen. 
R. C. Crawford, Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers, for information on this proposed 
project and I am including with my re- 
marks his reply. I have already sent out 
reports on the proposed Paradise and 
Glacier View Dams ana the arguments 
about the Libby Dam apply to them as 
well. 

The following points, in connection 
with the Libby proposal, are pertinent 
and should be kept in mind. 

First. The United States Corps of En- 
gineers has neither the authority nor the 
funds for the construction of this proj- 
ect. 

Second. Under specific authority 
granted by Congress, the United States 
Corps of Engineers has been given the 
authority to make detailed investigations 
in the entire Columbia River Basin. 

Third. The Libby project is not being 
proposed for construction at this time. 

Fourth. Public hearings have been 
held to consider the views of the people 
of Montana on this proposed project. 

Fifth. A complete report covering the 
Libby project must be made to Congress. 

Sixth. After the report has been made 
to Congress—and only then—will au- 
thorization for this and similar projects 
be considered. 

Mr. Speeker, the reply of General 
Crawford to my letter follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
Washington, D.C 





Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD 
House of Representative 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: Reference is made to 
your letter in which you ask for information 
on a proposal for a hydroelectric power id 
flood-control project on the Kootenai River 
concerning which, it is your understanding, 
a hearing has been scheduled for 7 July 1948 
at Libby, Mont. 

It appears that the proposal to which you 
refer is that for a dam on the Kootenai River 
at the Libby site, about 1.5 miles down- 
stream from Jennings, Mont As you may 
already know, at this time we do not have 
the necessary authority from Congress nor 
funds for the construction of a dam at the 
Libby site. Pursuant to specific authority 
from Congress, however, we now have under 
way a detailed investigation of the entire 
Columbia River Basin, including the Koote- 
nai River. The necessary field studies and 
the preparation of reports in connection with 
that investigation are being accomplished 
under the supervision of Col. Theron D 
Neaver, our division engineer of the North 
Pacific Division, with the study of that por- 
tion of the Columbia River Basin lyi: 
within Montana being carried out under the 
immediate direction of Col. Leland H. Hewitt, 
our district engineer at Seattle, Wash 

A project on the Kootenai River at the 
Libby site is included among a large number 
of prospective improvements for the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Col 
River Basin that are being studied in c 
nection with the current investigation o 
that river basin. At the present time, there- 
fore, this project is not being proposed by 
the Corps of Engineers for construction but 
is rather one of the subjects of discussion at 
hearings being held in the area concerned in 
order that the views of interested person 
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and organizations may be obtained and con- 
sidered in formulating plans for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. As mentioned in your letter, Colonel 
Hewitt has scheduled a public hearing to be 
held in the Theater Building at Libby at 2 
p. m. on July 7, 1948, to consider the Libby 
Dam proposal, as well as a proposal for a levee 
project to protect Bonners Ferry, Idaho. I 
am pleased to inclose for your further infor- 
mation a copy of the notice of that public 
hearing issued by Colonel Hewitt’s office 
under date of June 24, 1948. The inclosed 
notice presents detailed information on the 
improvement at the Libby site which is now 
under consideration. 

The views of interested persons and or- 
ganizations relative to prospective improve- 
ments in the Columbic River Basin as ex- 
pressed at public hearings and by other 
means will, of course, be carefully consid- 
ered by the reporting officers and will exert 
a considerable influence in the formulation 
of the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Division and District Engineers when 
their report is submitted to this office. Since 
the investigation of the Columbia River 
Basin is still under way in the field, however, 
this office is not apprised at this time of the 
recommendations to be made by the report- 
ing Officers relative to the Libby Dam project 
and other prospective improvements in the 
Columbia River Basin now under considera- 
tion. 

The Division and District Engineers’ re- 
port on the Columbia River Basin investiga- 
tion is scheduled to be completed and sub- 
mitted to this office in the fall of this year. 
When that report is received, at which time 
you will be notified, it will be referred to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
for review as required by law. Upon com- 
pletion of the Board's action on that report, 
the proposed report of the Chief of En- 
gineers thereon will be furnished to the Gov- 
ernors of the affected States and to inter- 
ested Federal agencies for their views and 
comments, and the written comments of the 
Governors and interested Federal agencies 
will accompany the complete report to Con- 
gress with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers regarding improvements con- 
sidered feasible and economically justified at 
that time. After the report has been trans- 
mitted to Congress, further action toward the 
construction of any projects that may be 
recommended therein will depend upon the 
authorization of those projects by Congress 
and the appropriation of the necessary funds 
for the work proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. CRAWFORD, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 





The Federal Power Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 7th day of April 1947, I 
introduced two bills known as H. R. 2972 
and H. R. 2973. These bills contained 
proposed amendments to parts 2 and 1 
respectively of the Federal Power Act. 

A subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
to whom the bills were referred, held ex- 
tensive hearings on the proposed amend- 
ments during June 1947. More than a 


score of witnesses uppeared in support of 
the bills. Witnesses came from all over 
the United States. The National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Public Utility 
Commissioners appeared in support of 
the measures. The only opponents were 
members and employees of the Federal 
Power Commission and they were given 
4 days in which to express their opposi- 
tion. These hearings attracted Nation- 
wide attention but did not bring out any 
known opposition. 

During the hearings numerous changes 
were proposed in the language of the two 
bills. Based on a careful study of these 
hearings I have had a substitute bill pre- 
pared which I will introduce at the open- 
ing of the next session of Congress. 

Due to the large number of bills re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce it was im- 
possible for the subcommittee to com- 
plete it. study of this legislation in time 
to submit a report to the full committee 
or to the House. 

A copy of the bill as it will be intro- 
duced next January follows. I have also 
prepared a description of the bill along 
with a summary of the hearing and other 
pertinent comment. 


A bill to amend the Federal Power Act 
PART I 


Be it enacted, etc., That in connection 
with the administration of part I of the Fed- 
eral Power Act it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to recognize the interests 
and rights of the States in determining the 
development of the watersheds and water 
resources within their borders and likewise 
their interests and rights in water utiliza- 
tion and control, and for that purpose to 
limit the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission in the adminis- 
tration of part I of the Federal Power Act, as 
hereinafter provided. All of the provisions 
of part I of the Federal Power Act, as herein 
amended, shall be administered and enforced 
with a view to carrying out the above decla- 
ration of policy. 

Sec. 1. Subsection (8) of section 3 of the 
Federal Power Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(8) ‘navigable waters’ means those parts 
of streams or other bodies of water over 
which Congress has jurisdiction under its au- 
thority to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and 
which at the time of the inquiry are gener- 
ally and commonly used for commerce of a 
substantial character consisting of the 
transportation of persons or property by boat 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or have a 
reasonable probability of being so used either 
in their natural condition or by navigation 
improvements recommended to Congress 
within the preceding 3 years by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War after ex- 
amination and survey pursuant to specific 
authorization by Congress provided that such 
recommendation has not theretofore been 
rejected or abandoned by Congress and that 
as of the time of inquiry the estimated an- 
nual commercial benefits to be derived there- 
from exceed the estimated annual costs of 
said improvements sufficiently to make the 


improvement economically justifiable, or by - 


navigation improvements which have been 
authorized by Congress within not more than 
3 years prior to the date of inquiry or for 
which, if earlier authorized there are specific 
and currently effective appropriations for the 
purpose of furthering navigation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, including all falls, 
shallows, or rapids compelling land carriage.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (g) of section 4 of the 
Federal Power Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 
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“(g) Upon its own motion to order an ine 
vestigation of any occupancy of, or evidenceg 
intention to occupy, for the purpose of de. 
veloping electric power, public lands, reser. 
vations, or streams or Other bodies of water 
over which Congress has jurisdiction under 
its authority to regulate commerce with for. 
eign nations and among the several States 
by any person, corporation, State, or municj- 
pality and to issue such order within its 
jurisdiction under section 23 (b) of this act 
as it may find appropriate, expedient, and iy 
the public interest to conserve and utilize 
the navigation and water-power resources of 
the region.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Federal Power Act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Licenses under this part shall be 
issued for a period of 50 years from the date 
of issuance thereof, except in the event appii- 
cation is made for a shorter period and the 
Commission agrees to such shorter period, 
Each such license shall be conditioned upon 
acceptance by the licensee of all terms and 
conditions of this act and such further con. 
ditions, if any, as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe in conformity with this act, which 
said terms and conditions and the acceptance 
thereof shall be expressed in said license, 
Licenses may be revoked only for the reasons 
and in the manner prescribed under the pro- 
visions of this act and may be altered or sur- 
rendered only upon mutual agreement be- 
tween the licensee and the Commission after 
30 days’ public notice. Copies of all licenses 
issued under the provisions of this part and 
calling for the payment of annual charges 
shall be deposited with the General Account- 
ing Office, in compliance with section 3743, 
Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C. title 
41, sec. 20).” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (i) of section 10 of the 
Federal Power Act is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(i) In issuing licenses in cases of (a) 
projects of not more than 2,000 horsepower 
installed capacity or (b) projects for more 
than 2,000 horsepower installed capacity or 
(c) projects for more than 2,000 horsepower 
installed capacity where applicable for li- 
cense shall have been made by reason of 
the occupancy or proposed occupancy of pub- 
lic lands aggregating not more than 15 per- 
cent of the lands occupied or proposed to be 
occupied by the project, the Commission 
shall waive all conditions, provisions, and 
requirements of this part, except the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (c) of this section 
10 and the license period of 50 years: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions hereof shall not 
apply to annual charges for use of lands 
within Indian reservations.” 

Src. 5. Subsection (a) of section 23 of the 
Federal Power Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of this part shall not 
be construed as affecting any permit or valid 
existing right-of-way granted prior to June 
10, 1920, pursuant to applicable State, Ter- 
ritorial or Federal laws, or as confirming or 
otherwise affecting any claim, or authority 
given prior to June 10, 1920, pursuant to 
such laws, or as being applicable to any dam, 
water conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, or 
other works incidental thereto, lawfully con- 
structed under a permit, right-of-way, right 
to construct, or authority granted or exist- 
ing prior to June 10, 1920, pursuant to such 
laws or as affecting the right to transfer, 
cancel, revoke, or terminate any permit or 
right-of-way, and every permit or right-of- 
way shall be valid and existing until can- 
celed or terminated in appropriate proceed- 
ings for that purpose but any person, asso- 
ciation, corporation, State, or municipality 
holding or possessing a permit, right-of-way, 
right to construct, or authority granted or 
existing prior to June 10, 1920, pursuant to 
such laws may apply for a license here- 
under, and upon such application the Com- 
mission may issue to any such applicant a 
license in accordance with the provisions of 
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nplicant in such project or projects as of 
‘ e date of such license, or as of the date of 
su h determination, if license has not been 
scsyued, Such fair value shall be determined 
sy the Commission after notice and oppor- 
unity for hearings.’ 
Sec. 6. Subsection (b) of said section 23 of 
the Federal Power Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
State, or municipality for the purpose of de- 
veloping electric power to construct, operate, 
or maintain any dam, water conduit, reser- 
voir, powerhouse, or other works, incidental 
thereto across, along, or in any of the navi- 
cable waters, as herein defined, or upon any 
part of the public lands or reservations of 
the United States, including the Territories, 
or utilize the surplus water or water power 
at any Government dam, except under and 
in accordance with the terms of a permit or 
valid existing right-of-way, or right to con- 
struct, granted or existing prior to June 10, 
1920, pursuant to applicable State, Terri- 
torial, or Federal laws, or a license granted 
pursuant to this act: Provided, That no such 
license shall be required with respect to the 
repair, reconstruction, operation, or con- 
inued maintenance of any dam, water con- 
luit, reservoir, powerhouse, or other works 
incidental thereto lawfully constructed un- 
der any permit, right-of-way, right to con- 
struct, or authority granted or existing prior 
to June 10, 1920, pursuant to applicable State, 
Territorial, or Federal laws. Any person, as- 

ciation, corporation, State, or municipality 
intending for like purpose to construct or 
maintain a dam or other project works across, 
along, over, or in any stream or part thereof, 
other than those defined herein as navigable 
waters, and over which Congress has jurisdic- 
tion under its authority to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States shall before such construction, 
and in the case of a project heretofore con- 

ructed, may file declaration of such inten- 
tion with the Commission, whereupon the 
Commission shall cause an immediate in- 
vestigation of such proposed construction or 
previously constructed project to be made, 
and if upon investigation it shall find that 
the interests of interstate or foreign com- 
merce would be affected by such proposed 
construction or the continued maintenance 
of such previously constructed project, such 
rson, association, corporation, State, or 
municipality shall not construct, maintain, 
or operate such dam or other project works 
intil it shall have applied for and shall have 
received a license hereinafter denominated a 
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issue upon application and which shall be for 
) years from the date of issuance thereof, 
‘xcept in the event application is made for a 
shorter period and the Commission agrees to 
such shorter period, shall not contain any 
condition or option permitting the United 
States to take over the project except by em- 
inent domain, and shall contain only such 
conditions as are reasonably necessary or ap- 
propriate for the protection of the navigable 
capacity of navigable waters as herein de- 
fined, and to reimburse the United States for 
the cost of administering the act in relation 
to the project. If no public lands or reser- 
vations are affected, and unless the Commis- 
sion in the case of a new project finds that 
said project is not appropriate for the pro- 
tection of the navigable capacity of the navi- 
gable waters affected and for the improve- 
ment and utilization of water power, permis- 
sion is hereby granted to construct and main- 
tain or to maintain such dam or other project 


noo 
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works in such streams upon compliance with 
State or Territorial laws: Provided further, 
That in those cases where the Commission 
finds that the interests of interstate or for- 
eign commerce would be not affected by such 
proposed construction or the maintenance of 
such previously constructed project, the de- 
clarant, whether the owner of an existing 
project or proposing to construct a new 
project, may apply for, and upon such appli- 
cation the Commission shall issue such a 
limited license for such project upon the 
terms and conditions hereinbefore prescribed 
for such a license: And provided further, 
That unless the United States acquires the 
project for or in connection with a naviga- 
tion improvement, such a limited license 
shall, upon the application of the original 
licensee or its assignee, be renewed for the 
same term and upon the same conditions as 
provided in the expiring license except inso- 
far as a different term or different conditions 
may be appropriate under, or required by, 
then existing law or for the protection of 
then existing navigable capacity of navigable 
waters as herein defined. 

No license shall be required with respect to 
the repair, reconstruction, operation, or con- 
tinued maintenance of any dam, water con- 
duit, reservoir, powerhouse, or other works 
incidental thereto lawfully constructed 
across, along, over, or in any stream or part 
thereof other than those defined herein as 
navigable waters, and over which Congress 
has jurisdiction under its authority to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States under any permit, 
right-of-way, right to construct, or authority 
granted or existing prior to August 26, 1935, 
pursuant to applicable State, Territorial, or 
Federal laws: Provided, further, That any 
person, State, or municipality constructing, 
operating, or maintaining any dam, water 
conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, or other 
works incidental thereto, across, along, or in 
any navigable waters, as herein defined, or 
across, along, over, or in any stream or part 
thereof other than those defined herein as 
navigable waters, and over which Congress 
has jurisdiction under its authority to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States shall conform to 
the lawful requirements of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War, with respect 
to navigation or the effect of any such dam 
or other works on navigation: Provided, fur- 
ther, That insofar as the Commission in its 
administration of the act prior to this 
amendment has required the acceptance of 
licenses for projects or of licenses with con- 
ditions, which licenses or conditions are not 
authorized or required by the act as hereby 
amended, the Commission, upon application 
of a licensee, shall cancel such licenses and 
eliminate such conditions as would not have 
been authorized or required had _ these 
amendments to the act been in effect at the 
times when such licenses were issued; and 
upon cancellation of any such license as 
aforesaid, permission is hereby granted to 
maintain such project in compliance with 
State or Territorial laws. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued as in any way affirming, disaffirming, 
or otherwise affecting the compensable or 
noncompensable character of the water 
rights of any owner of property across, along, 
or in any navigable waters, as herein defined, 
or waters other than those defined herein as 
navigable and over which Congress has juris- 
diction under its authority to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States, in the event of the taking of 
such property by virtue of the authority of 
the United States. 


PART II 


Subsection (b) of section 201 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of this pact shall ap- 
ply to the transmission of electric energy 
in interstate commerce and to the sale of 
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electric energy at wholesale in interstate 
commerce, but shall not apply to any other 
sale of electric energy or deprive a State or 
State commission of its lawful authority now 
exercised over the exportation of hydro- 
electric energy which is transmitted across 
a State line. The Commission shall have 
jurisdiction over all facilities for such trans- 
mission or sale of eleCtric energy, but shall 
not have jurisdiction, except as specifically 
provided in this part and the part next fol- 
lowing, over facilities used for the genera- 
tion of electric energy or over facilities used 
in local distribution, or only for the trans- 


mission or sale of clectric energy in intra- 
state commerce, or over facilities of a person, 
whose facilities are located wholly within 
one State and who is engaged in local dis- 
tribution, which facilities are used for the 
transmission or for the sale at wholesale 
within the State in which it is consumed of 
electric energy generated in another State, or 
over facilities for the transmission of elec- 
tric energy consumed wholly by the trans- 
mitter.” 

SEc. 2. Subsection (c) of said section 201 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose c* this part, electric 
energy shall be held to be transmitted in 
interstate commerce if transmitted from a 
State and consumed at any point outside 
thereof; but only insofar as such transmis- 
sion takes place within the United States: 
Provided, however, That the transmission of 
electric energy in interstate commerce shall 
not be deemec to include transmission by 
facilities of a person whose facilities are 
located wholly within one State and who is 
engaged in local distribution even though 
some of the facilities of such person are used 
for the transmission or for the sale at whole- 
sale within the State in which it is con- 
sumed, of electric energy generated in an- 
other State: Provided, further, That trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate com- 
merce shall not be deemed to include trans- 
mission within a State of electric energy all 
of which (exclusive of energy received under 
the proviso next following) is generated in 
the same State which is sold to a person en- 
gaged in the transmission of electric energy 
from such State even though a part of the 
energy so sold is transmitted to another 
State unless the amount of electric energy 
so sold is more than the amount of electric 
energy customar-ly distributed locally in 
such State by means of facilities intercon- 
nected directly or indirectly between the 
point of delivery of such energy to such pur- 
chaser and the State line. Provided further, 
That transmission of electric energy from 
the lines of one per.on to those of another 
in pursuance of a contract or arrangement 
between such persons for emergency service, 
or in pursuance of a contract or arrange- 
ment for an exchange of electric energy, ac- 
cording to the terms of which settlement for 
any variation in delivery is made upon the 
basis of the cost of production or of pur- 
chase of such energy, or a division of the sav- 
ings resulting from such exchange, or be- 
cause of a slop-over of electric energy be- 
tween connecting lines or systems, shall not 
be held to be transmission of electric energy 
in interstate commerce.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (d) of said section 201 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘sale of electric energy at 
wholesale in interstate commerce’ when usec 
in this part means a sale of electric energy 
in the course of the transmission of such 
energy in interctate commerce as defined in 
subsection (c) hereof, to any person for 
resale.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (e) of said section 201 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘public utility’ when used 
in this part or in the part next following 
means any person who owns or operates fa- 
cilities subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission under this part: Provided, That 
a person who ceases to be a public utility by 
reason either of cessation of Ownership OF 
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operation of facilities subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission, or any amend- 
mrent of this act shall not thereafter be sub- 
ject, by reason of such person formerly hav- 
ing been a public utility to any provision of 
this act or any rule, regulation, or order of 
the Commission except orders under section 
205 (e) and section 206 (a) with respect to 
rates or refunds applicable while such per- 
son was a public utility.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (f) of said section 201 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) No provision in this part shall apply 
to, or be deemed to include, the United 
States, a State of any political subdivision 
of a State, or any agency, authority, or in- 
strumentality of any one or more of the fore- 
going, or any corporation which is wholly 
owned, directly or indirectly, by any one or 

re of the foregoing (hereinafter in this 
subsection (f) called a governmental agency) 
or any Officer, agent, or employee of any 
of the foregoing acting as such in the 
course of his official duty, unless such provi- 
sion makes specific reference thereto. Any 
person engaged in the transmission or sale 
of electric energy through facilities located 
wholly within one State :nd not otherwise 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion may make a temporary or permanent 
connection within the State in which such 
person conducts its operations with facilities 
owned and operated by a governmental 
agency, and such person shall not become 
subject to any provision of this act by rea- 
son of such connection, even though the 
electric energy received or delivered by such 
person through such connection has been or 
is to be transmitted across a State line by 
such governmental agency.” 

Sec. 6. Said section 201 is further amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following subsec- 
tions: 

“(g) ‘Emergency’ as used in this section 
shall be deemed to mean failure or inade- 
quacy of facilities for the generation or 
transmission of electric energy caused by 
break-down, weather conditions, acts of God, 
or other unforeseen occurrences, not reason- 
ably within the power of the utility affected 
to prevent, resulting in the cutting off or cur- 
tailment of electric services, or rendering 
such utility unable to provide adequate serv- 
ices for its customers. 

“(h) ‘Emergency’ shall be deemed to 
‘slop over’ within the meaning of this sec- 
tion when it passes over the lines of one per- 
son to those of another in consequence of a 
sudden increase or decrease in load during 
the momentary period when such change 
causes the systems of the two utilities to be 
out of balance. 

“(i) It is hereby declared to be in the pub- 
lic interest that the business of generating, 
transmitting, and selling electric energy, for 
ultimate public consumption, shall be sub- 
ject to public regulation; and to the extent 
that such business is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission under this 
act the same is declared to be local in char- 
acter, and shall be subject to regulation by 
State authority.” 

Sec. 7. In order to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new interconnections and the 
strengthening and increased utilization of 
existing interconnections, section 202 of the 
Federal Power Act is amended by adding 
& new subsection (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) Any person engaged in the transmis- 
sion or sale of electric energy and not other- 
wise subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission may construct or utilize new inter- 
connections, or utilize existing interconnec- 
tions with any other person, whether or not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, and shall not by reason of the con- 
struction or use of such interconnections be- 
come subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission under any provision of the Federal 
Power Act if the two following conditions 
are satisfied: (1) The electric energy passing 


over the interconnection must not during 
any calendar year exceed in aggregate amount 
five (5) percent of the gross annual genera- 
tion and purchase of kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric energy of both persons thus intercon- 
nected; and (2) any contract or arrangement 
far the exchange, purchase or sale of electric 
energy passing over the interconnection must 
specifically provide for interruption of de- 
liveries at any time in the discretion of the 
person supplying or receiving the energy. No 
person, engaged in the transmission or sale 
of electric energy and not otherwise subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission shall 
become subject to its jurisdiction by reason 
of receipt or transmission of electric energy, 
directly or indirectly, which passes over an 
interconnection between other persons under 
circumstances which as to them satisfied the 
conditions of exemption, This subsection is 
not intended to remove the business of gen- 
erating, transmitting and selling of electric 
energy, for ultimate public consumption, 
from public regulation; to the extent that 
such business is removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission by this subsection, 
the same is declared to be local in character 
and shall be subject to regulation by State 
authority. 


DESCRIPTION 


This bill amends the jurisdictional provi- 
sions of part II of the Federal Power Act re- 
lating to interstate sales and transmission of 
electric energy and the hydroelectric licens- 
ing requirements of part I. It clarifies and 
delimits the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission (FPC). It is based in the main 
on H. R. 2972 and 2973 introduced in the 
House of Representatives on April 7, 1947, 
by Mr. MILLER of Connecticut and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Twenty-six witnesses testified on Jure 23, 
24, and 26 in support of H. R. 2972 and 2973 
at hearings before a subcommittee composed 
of Representatives HaLtL, chairman (New 
York), HESELTON (Massachusetts), MILLER 
(Connecticut), Harris (Arkansas), and Sa- 
DOWSKI (Michigan). Representatives WoL- 
VERTON (New Jersey), chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and Lea (California) also sat during por- 
tions of the sessions. These witnesses in- 
cluded State officials, manufacturers, and 
public utility operating officials, including 
residents of the States of Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin, 

The bills were endorsed by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners (NARUC), both at the hearings and 
at the NARUC annual meeting held in Bos- 
ton on July 14-17. The only opponents con- 
sisted of the members and employees of the 
Federal Power Commission, who were l-eard 
on July 2, 10,11, and 21. No member of the 
public felt it necessary to appear in opposi- 
tion. 


GENERAL PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE BILL 


The bill should result in the accomplish- 
ment of badly needed reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Power Act, 
which has been fraught with dissensions be- 
tween the Federal Power Commission and 
the State commissions and the Federal 
Power Commission and the electric and man- 
ufacturing industries. It is imperative that 
Congress now review the legislation it passed 
in 1935, which has remained unreviewed and 
unchanged since 1935. 

The general objective of this proposed legis- 
lation is to define more accurately the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission and 
to limit such jurisdiction to that field of 
regulation in which there can be no effec- 
tive State regulation. It seeks to avoid du- 
plication of Federal and State regulation over 
the same subject matter and interference 
by Federal regulation with State regulation. 
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The underlying purpose of the bill js to 
eliminate duplication of regulation. If g 
public utility is subject to State regulation 
no Federal regulation is necessary. Since jy 
the administration of the Federal Power Act 
there have been examples of duplication of 
regulation, this bill is offered to eliminate 
such duplication. Utilities cannot be sup. 
ject to two masters and operate efficiently 
in the public interest. The proponents cf 
the 1935 amendments to the Federal Power 
Act recognized this and in supporting them 
before Congress unequivocably declared them 
to be complementary to, and not in substity- 
tion of, State laws. The technique of the 
FPC in administering the act has resulted in 
duplication of regulation. This offends the 
purpose of the law and the congressional] 
wish. 

In general, the objective of the amend- 
ments proposed by part I of the bill is to 
recognize the interests and rights of the 
States in the development of their water. 
sheds and water resources and their interests 
and rights in water utilization and control, 

The bill does not attempt to eliminate 
supervision by the Federal Government in 
the fields of flood control, reclamation, navi- 
gation, and other national purposes nor to 
restrict the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission over public lands, reservations 
of the United States, or Government dams, 
nor does it surrender to utility companies 
water rights in which the Nation has an 
interest. 

Specifically, the bill proposes: 

1. To limit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission over navigable waters to 
those waters on which, at the time of the 
inquiry, actual transportation of persons or 
property takes place in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or could take place by then pro- 
posed congressional improvements which are 
practicable and economical. * 

2. To restore to the States the control of 
waters which are not useful in interstate 
commerce and in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no real interest justifying Fed- 
eral Power Commission interference. 

3. To provide that no Federal Power Com- 
mission licenses are necessary for the con- 
tinued maintenance of existing projects on 
navigable waters lawfully authorized prior 
to June 10, 1920, by either Federal, Terri- 
torial, or State authority, or prior to August 
26, 1935, in the case of projects on non- 
navigable waters. 

4. To require licenses (limited to protect- 
ing the navigable capacity of “navigable 
waters”) for projects on nonnavigable 
waters only if the interests of interstate or 
foreign commerce would be affected or if 
public lands or reservations are involved. 

5. To authorize the Commission to issue 
limited licenses even though they may not be 
required and to cancel licenses for projects 
no longer requiring them. 

6. To provide that the Commission waive 
all but certain conditions in cases of in- 
stalled projects of less than 2,000 horse- 
power installed capacity. This will result 
in small manufacturing concerns not being 
required to take out a conventional stand- 
ard Federal Power Commission license. 

7. To require licenses to be for 50 years 
from date of issue rather than from 1920. 

In general, the amendments proposed by 
part II of the bill amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to prevent the Federal Power Com- 
mission from exercising jurisdiction over 
intrastate electric utility companies sub- 
ject to State regulation. The bill does not 
have as its objective the elimination of Fed- 
eral Power Commission jurisdiction over 
companies having facilities which cross 
State lines. Nor does the bill propose to 
exempt any company from full and complete 
regulation by either State or Federal au- 
thority. 

Specifically, the bill proposes to amend 
the Federal Power Act so that the Federal 
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Power Commission shall not have jurisdic. 
tion over a company because: 

1. Such a company, which owns no facili- 
ties crossing a State boundary, receives on 
se evstem energy from outside the State in 
which it operates if it is engaged in local 
gistribution within such State, and all such 
energy is consumed entirely within its State, 

9. Such a company, which owns no facili- 
ties crossing a State boundary, transmits or 
sells energy consumed outside its State if 
h energy is sold or transmitted to a com- 
pany engaged in local distribution and the 
principal purpose of such sale or transmis- 
sion is not the transmission of such energy 
cutside the State. 

g Such a company transmits or sells 
cnergy generated or consumed outside its 
State if such transmission or sale is pur- 
suant to a contract for emergency service or 
{ r the exchange of energy at cost, or such 
transmission or sale is because of a slop-over 
f energy. 

4. Such a company was once engaged in 
the scale or transmission of energy in inter- 
state commerce, but is no longer engaged in 

ich sale or transmission. 

5. Such a company buys from, sclls to, or 

transmits to or from a governmental egency 
energy which may have been transmitted 
s a State line. 
6. Such a company maintains, within 
limits, interstate interconnections primarily 
for the purpose of strengthening the Nation's 
defense and improving the Nation’s peace- 
time economy. 

Following is a typical set of situations 
which amendments proposed by part I of the 
bill seek to cure. 

(a) The assertion by the Federal Power 
Commission of jurisdiction over every stream 
in the country: The extent to which the 
Federal Power Commission asserts jurisdic- 
tion over dams or projects in, along, or upon 
streams is well illustrated by an examina- 
tion of the facts in any of several cases in- 
volving the necessity of companies taking 
( 
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ut licenses for projects on streams which 
re not used or suitable for use in their 
present condition for the conduct of inter- 
state commerce. For example, a river have 
ing been used for transportation in inter- 
tate commerce many years ago will remain 
avigable river of the United States with- 
in the meaning and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission even 
though it is no longer used. This doctrine 
of “once navigable, alweys navigable” has 
been successfully maintained by the Federal 
* Commission in cases brought egaiust 
anies to require them to cbtain a license 
I the Commission. In determining 
Whether a river is navigable the Federal 
Power Commission is perfectly willing to ap- 
ply standards of commerce in use more than 
red years cgo and to find that a river 
is navigable even though such standards of 
commerce are no longer used; for example, 
su hings as the ficating of logs, the navi- 
of streams by Indians and early 

tlers, the use of lateral floating ferries, the 
use cf floating rafts, and such other methods 
























Cvidence of this kind was 





offered in the New 
czse and in the following cases: In t/ 

iter of Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric 

( Connecticut River Power Co., Fed¢ 

e ‘Commission Docket IT-5584; Pennsyl- 
d t Water & Power Co. v. Federal Power 
Commission (123 Fed. 2d, 185); Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp. v. Federal Power Come 
? on (147 Fed. 2d, 743); Georgia Power 
Co. v. Federal Power Commission (152 2d, 
908). The committee perhaps points out 
parenthetically that the objections to this 
type of evidence on which the Commission 
hes based its jurisdiction does not come 
( 
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nly from the particular company in que’- 
nh over which the Federal Power Commis- 
1 is trying to assert its jurisdiction. [Tor 
exanipic, in the New River case, a large ma- 
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jority of the States of the Union appeared 
for the purpose of contending that the order 
involved constituted an unlawful invasion 
of the right of the State of Virginia to regu- 
late the use, level, and flow of a nonnavigable 
stream in that State. Likewise, in the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp. case, both the 
State of Wisconsin and its public service 
commission intervened in the proceeding be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission for the 
purpose of contending that the Wisconsin 
River, at the point where the proposed dam 
was being reconstructed and for many miles 
above and below this point, was not “navi- 
gable waters” within the definition of that 
term as defined in the Federal Power Act. 

Here is what Justice Roberts of the United 
States Supreme Court thought of the cri- 
terion used by the Federal Power Commissioa 
in determining whether a stream is navigable: 

“If this test be adopted, then every creek 
in every State of the Union which has enough 
water, when conserved by dams and locks or 
channeled by wing dams and sluices, to float 
a boat drawing 2 feet of water may be pro- 
nounced navigable, because by the expendi- 
ture of some enormous sum such a project 
would be possible of execution. In other 
words, Congress can create navigability by 
determining to improve a nonnavigable 
stream. 

“If this criterion he the correct one, it 1s 
not seen how any stream can ke found not 
to be navigable nor is it seen why this Court 
and other Federal courts have been at pains 
for many years to apply the other tests men- 
tioned when the simple solution of the prob- 
lem in each case would have been to specu- 
late as to whether, at ‘reasonable’ cost, the 
United States could render a most difficult 
and forbidding mountain torrent suitable for 
the least pretentious form of water traffic. In 
the light of the Court’s opinion, if this test 
be applied to the New River, it must, of 
course, be admitted that by blasting out 
channels through reefs and shoals, by dig- 
ging canals around falls and rapids, and pos- 
sibly by dams and locks, the New River could 
be rendered fit for some sort of commercial 
use. What the expense would be no one 
knows. Chviously it would be enormous, 
Congress in the past has undertaken to ren- 
Cer the river navigable and decades ago gave 
up the attempt. Still we are told that, at 
‘reasonable’ cost, the thing can be done, and 
so the stream is navigable.” 

(b) Assertions by the Federal Power Com- 
mission that a project on a navisable river 
built pursuant to State authority prior to 
1920, and built on a nonnavigable river pur- 
suant to State authority prior to 1925, is il- 
legal and must ke licensed. In four cases 
brought by the Federal Power Commission 
against persons operating hydroelectric de- 
velopments in navigable streams, as that 
term is now so locsely construed by the Com- 
mission, the Commission successfull} 
tended that in passing the Federal Power 
Act Congress did not intend to exempt from 
the provisions of part I of the act the right- 
ful occupation, prior to June 10, 192), pur- 
suant to State law of any navigable waters 
of the United States. Wisconsin Public Serve 
ice Corp. v. Federal Power Commission (147 
Fed. 2d 7438; 325 U. S. 880); Niagara Falls 
Co. v. Federal Power Commission (137 Fed. 
2d 7:7; 320 U. S. 732, 815); Pennsylvania 
Water & Powcr Co. v. Federal Power Com- 
mission (123 Fed. 2d 125; 315 U. S. 806). In 
the Matter of Bellows Falls Hydroelectric 
Corp. and Connecticut River Power Co., Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Docket No. IT-5584 

The Commission, for example, has recently 
asserted jurisdiction over the Windsor Locks 
Canal Co., which owns and operates a dam 
and canal at Windsor Locks, Conn. The au- 
thority to erect this dam can be traced to 
May 16824, when the predecessor of the Wind- 
sor Locks Canal Co., the Connecticut River 
Co., received a charter from the General As- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut which au- 
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thorized it to lock the falls at Enfield, Conn., 
on the Connecicicut River, and to construct 
a canal on either bank of the river near the 
falls and to construct a dam. From avail- 
able records, this dam and canal was com- 
pleted around 1830. In 1845, when a railroad 
line was constructed from Hartferd to 
Springfield, Mass., the business of the Con- 
necticut River Co. was seriously affected and 
about this time the company began to lease 
land and water to various manufacturing in- 
dustries which were then being established 
in Windsor Locks. The business of the Com- 
pany from that time to date has consisted 
principally of the sale or lease of water to 
these industries. However, despite the fect 
that the Windsor Locks Canal Co. has been 
operating under valid State authority for 
more than a century, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has claimed that it is doing so unlaw- 
fully because it is not doing so pursuant toa 
license from the Commission. It is the posi- 
tion of the Commission that the existence of 
any form of State authority d not cbviate 
the requirement of a Federal license 

(c) The assertion by the Federal Power 
Commission that a manufacturer on a navi- 
gable river must take out the same kind of a 
license that a public utility would be required 
to take out: In June of 1946 the Federal 
Power Commission addressed letters to five 
manufacturing companies stating in effect 
that at Windsor Locks, Conn., they were un- 
lawfully operating hydroelectric plants with- 
out Federal authority and demanded that 
they take out licenses from the Federal Power 
Commission 











Each of these companies lease or purchase 
water from the Windsor Lecks Canal Co. 
Two of these companies are man 
of paper, one is a manufacturer of sweaters, 
underwear, and yarns, one is a manufacturer 
of chucks, and one is a manufacturer of 
ers and handling equipment. All of 
these companies use the water which they 
lease or purchase from the canal company 
for manufacturing prccesses and purposes. 
In addition, these companies use 9 portion 
of the water to turn mechanically certain 
machinery and also to generate a small 
emount of electric energy for lighting or 
power furposes in their plants. The amount 
of electricity is small and none of it is sold 
by any of these companies to anyone else. 
In fact, the total generating capacity of all 
€ 















of these companies from the water 
is approximately 1,100 horsepower. Each of 
these companies is a small manufacturing 
concern of the family ownership type, some 
of whom have been in business at their pres- 
ont locatic for more than 100 year 

In general, a license me just this It 
means that a manufacturer who has been 
operating his business lawfully for some 

















years must file an elaborate application 1 
the Federal Power Commi which 
lentally is not adapted to a manufac- 
turer, since to allocate account-wise for the 
receipts from the use of the water power ap- 
pears to be an impossible task. Repre ita- 
tives of the Commission then may visit h's 
plant, make an idit of his accou ex- 
amine and lyze | I cost ds, 
engi! ng report d ¢ ( rec ( Ta 
tainir his applicat 1 for a lic if 
a lice i ted it i ted inject to 
cond ns estab d by the ¢ 
For ¢ put § I oI the - 
quire thi hi ints | i the 
Commissi principally throvgh ire- 
nel tl reserves be n 1, accord x 
to the rules of the Con i f depre- 
ciation, rerpai ei é a tne nr Za- 
tl i of t} 4 t o! } l I A 2 
nual ch e is le\ | \ t end 
of the license per 1, the Fe ( me- 
ment can appropri l ! t, v © 
it is located in the & é ( t or 
any other State, not by paying t fair value 
thereof but by paying what the Comn n 
chooses to call his net investment in the 
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project, which is the original cost thereof 
less certain deductions. If this net investe 
ment is lower than the fair value of the 
project at the time of its acquisition by the 
Federal Government, this is just too bad for 
the licensee. Of course, all during the li- 
cense period the licensee must battle with 
the usual reports and red tape which sur- 
round the administration of this particular 
Federal agency. For example, recently the 
staff of the Commission proposed rule 105 
which would have required companies operat=- 
ing projects of more than 100-horsepower 
capacity to set aside all earnings above a 
fair return upon the net investment of the 
property, which earnings would have been 
used to reduce the original cost of the proj- 
ects and thus reduce the net investment in 
them and thus reduce the amount the Gov- 
ernment would pay to the owner when it re- 
captured these plants at the end of the 
license period. The Commission rejected the 
rule, but the mere fact of its promotion in- 
dicates the nature of the Commission's views. 
If the Commission can in 1970, which is the 
time most, of the licenses granted by the 
Commission expire because of its policy of 
issuing them from 1920, obtain all these 
licensed projects the groundwork is beauti- 
fully laid for the nationalization of the power 
business; these properties can be picked up 
on bargain terms. 

(d) The assertion of the Commission that 
any activity on a nonnavigable river affects 
navigable rivers: In most of the cases brought 
before the Federal Power Commission to ree 
quire a license of a project on a nonnavie 
gable stream the Commission has been will- 
ing to rely on evidence that actions on the 
nonnavigable tributary affect the main navi- 
gable river into which the tributary flowed, 
even though it could not be shown with any 
certainty that there was such an effect. 

he following are specific cases which 
amendments proposed by part II of the bill 
seek to cure. 

(a) The issuance to a utility of an order 
by the FPC which contradicts an order is- 
sued to it by the local commission: For ex- 
ample, Jersey Central Power & Light Come 
pany case (319 U. S. 61), wherein the Public 
Service Commission issued an order author- 
izing the company to issue securities and 
the Federal Power Commission issued an 
order forbidding the issuing of securities; 
Connecticut Power case wherein the Con- 
necticut commission ordered one method of 
operation and the Federal Power Commission 
ordered another, the FPC withdrawing their 
order, only after insistence by the Connecti- 
cut commission. 

(b) Keeping of duplicate sets of accounts: 
For example, some State commissions require 
accounting treatment on certain matters to 
be handled in one way, which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the system proposed by the 
uniform system of accounts promulgated by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

(c) The supervision of two regulatory 
bodies: For example, the necessity of obtain- 
ing both State and Federal permission to 
effect an interconnection, disposition of 
property, purchase of securities, consolida- 
tions, etc. 

(ad) The subjection to Federal regulation 
of predominantly State companies: For ex- 
ample, the Connecticut Light & Power Co, 
case in which the Commission sought to im- 
pose its jurisdiction over the entire company 
because one-fifth of 1 percent of all the en- 
ergy received and generated by the company 
throughout the State was transmitted out of 
the State. This despite the fact that this was 
a public service company of Connecticut, 
owning no lines crossing the Connecticut 
boundary, connected with no company at the 
boundary, doing no business other than Con- 
necticut services, and whose purchases and 
sales of energy, receipts, and deliveries of 
power were all within Connecticut, and 
whose rates and fiscal accounting affairs were 


fully and effectively regulated by the State 
of Connecticut. 

The United States Supreme Court said in 
this case that the Federal Power Commission 
under the law might assert this claim of jur- 
isdiction, since when Congress passed the 
act it did not condition “the jurisdiction of 
the Commission upon any particular volume 
or proportion of interstate energy involved, 
* * * If it (Congress) thinks the Com- 
mission is overextending its attention to 
trivial situations it has ready means of con- 
trol in its hands.” It is apparent that the 
Federal Power Commission takes the attitude 
that the tail should wag the dog, and has 
wasted and continues to waste taxpayers’ 
money by attention to trivia. 

Although the Supreme Court in the 
Connecticut Light & Power case overruled 
the contentions of the Federal Power Com- 
mission as to the meaning of the Federal 
Power Act, the Commission still is unwilling 
to accept the opinion and to be guided by it 
in its subsequent administration of the act. 
It was 2 years, 2 months, and 2 days after 
the decision of the Supreme Court before the 
Federal Power Commission gave out its de- 
cision in which it in effect said that al- 
though it did have jurisdiction over the 
Connecticut company, it would dismiss the 
case brought by it against the company be- 
cause of the company’s expressed intention 
of discontinuing the use of certain facilities, 
the use of which the Commission had 
claimed subjected it to the jurisdiction of 
the FPC. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co. case: In 
this case the Hartford Electric Light Co., 
completely regulated by the State commis- 
sion, sold energy generated at the wall of its 
generating plant to a company which trans- 
mitted some of the energy to another State 
where it was consumed. Aside from facili- 
ties admittedly used only in local distribu- 
tion within the State of Connecticut, the 
Hartford company owned no facilities what- 
soever outside its generating plant. The 
Federal Power Act expressly excludes com- 
panies owning property used for the genera- 
tion of electric energy. Based upon this ex- 
emption the light company challenged the 
jurisdiction of the FPC. The FPC paid no 
attention to this defense, holding that the 
facilities within the generating station be- 
tween the generators and the wall of the stae 
tion were facilities for transmission of elec- 
tric energy and that the company’s contracts 
and its books of account were facilities for 
sale of electric energy, and hence it had 
jurisdiction over the company. 

Safe Harbor Corp. case: In this case the 
Commission stepped in to regulate the rates 
of the Safe Harbor Corp. on the grounds 
that the States had not taken any action to 
regulate the rates, although the Federal 
Power Act clearly states that the States 
should regulate such rates unless the Com- 
missions of two States cannot agree. There 
Was no evidence presented in this case that 
the Maryland commission and the Penn- 
sylvania commission could not agree. Under 
the Commission's ruling in that case how- 
ever, without any evidence from anybody or 
any claim from anybody that the States can- 
not agree, the Commission may step into a 
State and say, “The rates applicable to this 
power are claimed to be unreasonable. They 
have been in effect long enough so that the 
State commissions might have regulated 
them. We think they ought to be regulated; 
therefore, we will regulate them.” 

(e) Connecticut Valley Power Exchange: 
Here certain Connecticut companies and 
Massachusetts companies wished to inter- 
connect with each other to exchange sur- 
plus power so that the lowest available in- 
crement cost could be used to supply the 
combined load. Any party to the exchange 
generating energy was credited with the in- 
crement cost. The part which received the 
energy was charged with the cost it would 
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have incurred if it had generated such en- 
ergy. The savings of the exchange were di. 
vided equally between the members, jj ar. 
rangements were voluntary and subject to 
regulation by the Connecticut commission 
However, to continue this arrangement would 
have subjected all the companies to the ju. 
risdiction of the Federal Power Commission 
There are many similar arrangements for 
exchanges throughout the country which 
could operate for the benefit of the consumer 
if it were not for their fear of assertion by 
FPC of its jurisdiction over such exchanges 

(f) Emergency exchanges: During the last 
war intrastate companies in one State wished 
to connect with intrastate companies jn 
other States to relieve power shortages occa. 
sioned by peak-load demands. To intercon. 
nect and furnish service in such emergen- 
cies would have subjected such intrastate 
companies to the jurisdiction of the Federa| 
Power Commission. Application was sought 
from the FPC for authority to prosecute this 
war effort without any of the companies be- 
coming subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. After months of delay in most 
cases such permission was grudgingly grant- 
ed in technical orders. 

(g) Involuntary exchanges of energy: In 
the Jersey Central case it appeared that one 
company in New Jersey was connected to a 
company'in New York, which connection 
was maintained primarily to guard the New 
York company’s distribution against break- 
down. The connection was used only a few 
times a year and was maintained simply to 
avoid a delay of transmission in an emer- 
gency. Because the connection was actually 
maintained, at times energy involuntarily 
flowed across the connection as a result of 
the lines being maintained in balance, This 
energy is called “slop over” energy. It is 
not subject to sale. The Commission was 
willing to use the presence of this slop- 
over energy of these companies as one basis 
for a claim for jurisdiction over the Jer- 
sey Central Co., which was connected through 
another company to the particular Jersey 
company referred to, 

(h) Rewriting of accounts: In the Connect- 
icut Light & Power Co, case the Commission 
took the position that the company should 
rewrite its accounts for several years prior 
to the year in which the hearing had been 
held, even though it was admitted by it that 
at the time of the hearing, because of 
changes in connections, the company might 
no longer be a public utility and subject to 
FPC jurisdiction. Even though such accounts 
would be of no use once rewritten, and even 
though such rewriting would involve enor- 
mous expense, and even though such revrit- 
ing was not in accordance with the Con- 


necticut commission’s rules of accounting, 


the FPC took the position that as a punish- 
ment the rewriting should be ordered. 

{i) Government connections: Energy is 
available at many Government projects which 
can be disposed of to the benefit of the tax- 
payers only if transmitted and sold by a 
public utility. Such connection may involve 
the utility in the toils of the Federal Power 
Commission. When a Government agency 
asks private industry to do something, such 
private industry should not by acceding sub- 
ject itself to the jurisdiction of another 
agency. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO CLARIFY JURISDICTION 


Your committee finds that the adminis- 
tration of the act has since 1935 been charac- 
terized by litigation and dissension between 
the Federal Power Commission and the elec- 
tric industry. Your committee believes that 
the prime cause of this has been the attempt 
on the part of the Commission to so construe 
the act that it results in the Commission 
gtasping jurisdiction over companies that 
are engaged in intrastate activities and com- 
pletely subject in their operation to ade- 
quate State control and regulation, Such a 
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result was never intended by Congress either 
in 1920 or in 1935 when the act was first 
passed and last amended as can be seen by 
an examination of the legislative history 
of the act and the language of the act. 

This bill deals with one of those situations 

in which there is concurrent Federal and 
State jurisdiction under our dual system of 
covernment and with respect to which the 
periphery of Federal jurisdiction occupies a 
<ybstantial twilight zone. While Federal 
jut isdiction is supreme, the Congress, in ceal- 
ing with such situations, has consistently 
avoided (1) interference with State authority 
which was not required by important Federal 
interests, and (2) unnecessarily pressing 
Federal authority to the utmost reach of its 
constitutional limits. 
The Federal Power Commission recognizes 
that the question of what jurisdiction is to 
be given to the Federa! Power Commission 
is purely a matter of congressional policy. 
A clarification of the jurisdiction of that 
agency will not result in the slightest 
diminution in the constitutional powers of 
the Federal Government insofar as other 
phases of governmenta! activity are con- 
cerned. 

Extreme and forced construction has ex- 
tended the Power Act far beyond the in- 
tent of Congress, and the bill will merely 
restore the balance between Federal and 
State control intended by Congress. After 
the establishment of a five-man Commission 
in 1930, effort has gradually been made 
greatly to extend the jurisdiction and power 
of the Commission by extreme and tenuous 
construction of the act. However, the bal- 
ance between Federal and State control over 
water resources of the States which the Con- 
gress has embodied in the .ct was not seri- 
ously disturbed until the decision in United 
States v. Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
(311 U. S. 377). Although professing other- 
wise, the Court in that decision overturned 
the long-settled constitutional definition of 
navigable waters which had been con- 
sistently followed by the Supreme Court and 
the Congress and adopted a new definition 
under which practically all water resources of 
the States would be brought exclusively un- 
der Federal control. 

The result of the foregoing has been wholly 
to destroy the balance established by Con- 
gress; and the pending bill will do nothing 
more than restore that balance in accord- 
ance with the plain congressional intent 
when the Federal Water Power Act was 
enacted. 

In passing this bill, the Congress would 
merely be exercising a fraction of this policy- 
making power to which the Ccurt refers in 
the Economy Light & Power case, that is, 
Congress in passing this bill would not aban- 
don control over any waters, but would 
merely leave those not presently or prospec- 
tively useful in interstate commerce to State 
control, unless and until Congress should 
-ver find it necessary to have Fedcral control. 

Unless corrected, this imbalance will be 
further accentuated, for the Federal Power 
Commission is progressively asserting all- 
inclusive and exclusive jurisdiction over sub- 
stantially all water resources of the States. 
The representatives of the Commission have 
frankly stated to this committee that the 
Commission asserts such jurisdiction over 
all streams which are technically navigable 
at law under the greatly expanded definition 
of the New River case and over all non- 
navigable streams which may afiect navi- 
gable waters into which they ultimately flow. 
Naturally, in response to inquiries from 
members of this committee, such representa- 
tives have not been able to identify any 
stream or category of streams over which 
the Commission does not claim jurisdiction 
(Tr., 987-9; 93-5). The Commission asserts 
jurisdiction over projects on nonnavigable 
streams even though their effect, if any, upon 
navigable waters is wholly beneficial. 
Georgia Power Co. v. F. P. C. (152 F. (2d) 








908, 913). Manifestly, this goes far beyond 
the intention of Congress in 1920 and, more 
importantly, far beyond sound public policy. 


THE INTENTION OF CONGRESS IN 192¢ 


The history of the adoption of the pres- 
ent definition in 1920 demonstrates conclu- 
sively that Congress intended to give the 
Commission authority only with respect t 
waters in which the Federal Government has 
a legitimate interest in the development of 
navigation. At the time the Federal Water 
Power Act was adopted in 1920 Congress be- 
lieved, and the court decisions held, that the 
authority of Congress with reference to wa- 
terways under the commerce clause was lim- 
ited to the protection and development of 
navigation. This is abundantly evident both 
from the history of the congressional pro- 
ceedings and the statements in the Com- 
mission’s report on H. R. 2973. The debates 
from 1918 to 1920 are replete with state- 
ments that the only jurisdiction Congres: 
had with respect to waters was limited t the 
development of navigation. 

The following references will suffice for 
present purposes: Volume 56, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD, pages 9038, 9758; volume £9, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 1100, 1104, 7723 
If any additional proof were needed that 
Congress intended to limit the power of the 
Federal Power Commission, it is found in the 
fact that in 1918 the House struck from the 
bill a definition of “navigable waters,” 
which defined them as streams over which 
Congress had jurisdiction under the com- 
merce clause, for fear that it might be con- 
strued too broadly (vol. 56, CONGRESSIONAI 
REcorpD, p. 9761); every definition propcsed 
thereafter, including the one finally adopted, 
contained restrictions designed to eliminate 
from navigable waters the upper nonnavi- 
gable portions of streams. 

The amendments passed in 1935 did not 
change this congressional intention with re- 
spect to the amendments proposed to part 1 
of the act. 

It will be remembered that in 1935 the 
Federal Water Power Act was amended by the 
passage of Senate bill 2796, title I of which 
provided for the control and limitation of 
public utility holding companies operating in 
interstate commerce and title II of which 
provided for the regulation of the transmis- 
sion and sale of electric energy in interstate 
commerce, for the amendment of the Federal 
Water Power Act and for other purposes. 

In the Senate and House reports (No. 621 
Senate and No. 1318 House) the bill wa 
called and continually referred to as Public 
Utility Act of 1935. Title II of the bill is 
termed in the House report thereon “Amend- 
ments to Federal Water Power Act; Regula- 
tion of Interstate Electric Utility Compa- 
nies.” In both the Senate and House reports 
of the bill it is apparent that the problem 
involved were those pertaining to interstat« 
public utilities. 

Dealing specifically with title II of the bil 
the House report (p. 7) is as follows: 

“Title IIT of the bill makes certain amend- 
ments to the present Federal Water Powe: 
Act and establishes for the first time regula- 
tion of electric utility companies transmit- 
ting energy in interstate commerce. Th‘ 
amendments to the Water Power Act appeai 
at the beginning of the title. The present 
Water Power Act is made part I of the 
amended Federal Power Act. Two new parts 
are then added: Part II consisting of the 
substantive provisions for the regulation of 
interstate operating companies, and part III 
containing the generai provisions applicable 
to both licenses under part I, and interstate 
utilities under part II.” 

It is obvious that when in 1935 Congress 
was considering Senate bill 2796 and its pred- 
ecessor Senate bill 1725 it was considering a 
bill dealing with public utilities engaged in 
the sale or transmission in interstate com- 
merce of electric energy. It was not consid- 
ering a bill dealing with manufacturing com- 
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panies who might generate hydroelectric 
energy for their own use. Nor as will be 
pointed out later was it considering a bill 
that concerned public utilities who might 
generate hydroelectric energy for sale within 
the State of generation 

Mr. DeVane, counsel for the Federal Power 
Commission, in making a statement to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the 
United States Senate, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, with respect to those 
portions of title II of the Federal Utility 
Act which amended certain sections of the 
Federal Water Power Act, spoke as follows: 

“Title I of this bill relates exclusively t 
holding companies and both title II and title 
III relate to the operating companies in the 
electric field” (p. 224). 

“These amendments are perhaps I might 
say self-explanatory; they are the result of 
the experience of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the administration of the act’ 
(p. 232). 

“It is all one subject. They all relate t 
the electrical industry. It, title I of the bill, 
deals with the holding companies’ side of 
the bill and the second title II deals with 
operating companies. 

“Now in that connection we should like 
to say that among the operating companies 
are those companies that now have licenses 
from the Federal Power Commission under 
the Federal Water Power Act. There are 
certain amendments that should be made t 
that act. When you begin to deal with hold- 
ing companies on the one side and with 
operating companies on the other, and you 
have as part of these operating companies 


licensees under the Federal Water Power Act 
it appeared obvious that the time to take 
care of the necessary amendments to the 
Federal Water Power Act was the same time 

(pp. 223-234) 

“The proposed amendments to the present 
provisions of the Water Power Act are all 
minor and are designed to meet situations 
which have arisen in the course of its ad- 
ministration.” (Memorandum appearing on 
p. 235.) 

Similar statements made by Mr. DeVane 
may be found in the hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, on 
H. R. 5423. (See pt. I of hearings before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, pp. 449-496.) 

Likewise, in the statement of Commissioner 
McNinch, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, before the Committee on Inter- 
tate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, on page 383 appecrs the 
following: 

“These amendments are suggested out of 
the experience of the Commission in its ad- 
ministration of the Federal Water Power 
Act and because of the character of these 
amendments, being as I have said primarily 
for the purpose of clarifying the act at vari- 
ous places, it is thought that you may not 
want any extended discussion of th 
particular amendments.” 

Likewise, your committee finds that tl 
imendments to part II of the bill simply re- 
iterate what the language and history of the 
1935 amendments to the act manifest w 
the congressional limits on the jurisdiction 
f this Federal agency 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF PUBLIC UTILITY ACT 
1935 

Certainly such duplication of regulation 
between State and Federal agencie: 
never intended by C¢ hen it passed 
the amendments to the Federal Power Act in 
1935. The Federal Power Act in section 201 
(a) declares a congressional policy concern- 
ing the business of transmitting and selling 


electric energy for ultimate distributi to 
the public and states that re lation of “that 
part of such business which nsists of the 
transmission of electric cnergy in int t 2 
commerce is necessary in the pudlic intert 
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such Federal regulation, however, to extend 
only to those matters which are not subject 
to regulation by the States.” 

The debates in Congress and the reports of 
the congressional committees likewise show 
that it was the intention of Congress simply 
to enact legislation which would merely fill 
the gap in the regulation of public utilities. 
Such legislation was simply to be comple- 
mentary to State regulation without en- 
croaching upon it or upon the sovereign 
powers of the State. 

The original bill amending the Federal 
Power Act was drafted by the counsel and 
aides of the Federal Power Commission. In 
its support Commissioner Seavey of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission said to the House 
committee, “The new title II of the act is 
designed to secure coordination on a regional 
scale of the Nation’s power resources and to 
fill the gap in the present State regulation 
of electric utilities. It is conceived entirely 
as a supplement to, and not as a substitution 
for State regulation.” (Hearings on H. R. 
5423, House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 74th Cong., Ist sess., 384.) 
Progress of the bill through various stages 
showed a constant purpose to protect rather 
than to supervise authority of the States. 
In reporting a revised bill to the Senate the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce said, 
“Subsection (a) * * * declares the pol- 
icy of Congress to extend that regulation to 
those matters which cannot be regulated by 
the States and to assist the States in the ex- 
ercise of their regulatory powers, but not to 
impair or diminish the powers of any State 
commission.” (Senate Rept. No. 621, 74th 
Cong., 1st sess.) The report of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in presenting the amended bill called 
attention to the Attleboro case and expressed 
the purpose to give Federal jurisdiction to 
regulate rates of wholesale transactions, but 
not to give jurisdiction over local rates. It 
said: 

“The bill takes no authority from State 
commissions and contains provisions author- 
izing the Federal Commission to aid the 
State commissions in their efforts to ascer- 
tain and fix reasonable charges. * * * 
The new parts are so drawn as to be a com- 
plement to and in no sense a usurpation of 
State regulatory authority and contain 
throughout directions to the Federal Power 
Commission to receive and consider the views 
of State commissions. Probably no bill in 
recent years has so recognized the respon- 
sibilities of State regulatory commissions as 
does title II of this bill.” 


- * * * * 


“Subsection (b) (201) confers jurisdiction 
upon the Commission over the transmission 
of electric energy in interstate commerce 
and the sale of electric energy at wholesale 
in interstate commerce, but does not apply 
to any other sale of electric energy or deprive 
a State of any lawful authority now exercised 
over the exportation of hydroelectric energy 
transmitted out of the State. As in the 
Senate bill no jurisdiction is given over local 
distribution of electric energy, and the au- 
thority of States to fix local rates is not dis- 
turbed even in those cases where the energy 
is brought in from another State.” (H. R. 
Rept. No. 1318, 74th Cong., 1st sess., 7, 8, 27.) 


Senator Wheeler in the Senate committee 
report on the Senate substitute for S. 2796, 
spoke as follows: 


“The revision has also removed every en- 
croachment upon the authority of the State. 


The revised bill imposes Federal regulation 
only over those matters which cannot be 
effectively controlled by the State. The lim- 
itation on the Federal Power Commission’s 


jurisdiction in this regard has been inserted 
in each section in an effort to prevent the 
expansion of Federal authority over State 
matters.” 

hese restrictions on the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission to which the 


Senator referred were made more positive in 
the further House substitute bill which sub- 
sequently became law without substantial 
changes. 

Notwithstanding that this was the inten- 
tion on the part of Congress, as is clearly 
shown by the express language of the act and 
by the debates in the Senate and the House 
and committee reports, the Federal Power 
Commission has construed the Federal Power 
Act so as to give the Commission a great deal 
of jurisdiction overlapping that of the State 
commissions and to give it jurisdiction over 
Many Companies operating wholly in one 
State, doing an essentially local business and 
subject to complete State commission regu- 
lation. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1: Section 1 amends section 3 (8) 
of the Federal Power Act. Section 3 of title I 
of the Federal Power Act, approved June 10, 
1920, and last amended August 26, 1935, con- 
tains the definitions of the act. The one 
definition which the bill seeks to amend is 
the definition of “navigable waters” con- 
tained in subsection (8) of section 3 of the 
act. The definition of navigable waters has 
been amended in the following particulars: 

(a) The present definition includes in 
“navigable waters” waters which either in 
their natural or improved condition and not- 
withstanding interruption in the navigable 
parts by falls, shallows, or rapids are used or 
are suitable for use for the transportation of 
persons or property in interstate commerce. 
The proposed amendment limits the present 
definition by: (1) requiring that the navi- 
gability of a stream be determined at the 
time of the inquiry as to its navigability and 
not at some period in the past or not at some 
indefinite period in the future; (2) requiring 
that the waters in question be generally and 
commonly used or have a reasonable proba- 
bility of being so used rather than being 
waters which are used or could be made 
suitable for use; (3) requiring that their 
use in interstate commerce be of a substan- 
tial character by boat; (4) reqpiring that the 
use be of waters in their natural condition 
or in an improved condition which im- 
provement is then proposed rather than in 
some improved condition which in the 
future might possibly be proposed or made; 
(5) requiring that any proposed improve- 
ments to make waters navigable cost an 
amount commensurate with the commercial 
benefits to be derived from the proposed im- 
provements rather than having no economic 
yardstick for the cost of improvements; (6) 
eliminating from navigable waters those 
parts of streams which someone has recom- 
mended to Congress should be improved but 
which Congress has not in fact authorized 
for improvement; (7) requiring that con- 
gressional authorization for improvement of 
a stream be an authorization (not over 3 
years old, or the appropriation for which is 
still extant) to improve the stream for the 
purpose of furthering navigation in inter- 
state commerce on the stream before such 
stream can be considered navigable, rather 
than an authorized improvement which has 
no relation to navigation. 

In the opinion of the committee these 
amendments result in a more reasonable 
definition of “navigable waters” than that 
contained in the present act, and one which 
will be adequate to prevent private encroach- 
ment on the actual needs of commercial 
navigation on the waters subject to the 


jurisdiction of Congress and yet at the same- 


time one which will prevent the extension 
of Federal regulation over persons develop- 
ing electric power along any stream when 
such regulation has no substantial re:ation 
to the regulation of navigation in interstate 
commerce. The regulation of the develop- 


ment of hydroelectric power is properly a 
matter subject to State jurisdiction, except 
in those cases where such development 
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directly interferes with existing interstate 
commerce of a substantial character or po. 
tential interstate commerce which couiq be 
developed on the waters in question through 
an expenditure of funds which would be 
commensurate with the commercial bene. 
fits to be derived therefrom. 

Section 2: This amends section 4 (g) o¢ 
the present act by limiting the right of the 
Commission to issue orders “within its 
jurisdiction under section 23 (b) of this 
act.” It is simply a formal amendment 
which makes the present section 4 (g) of 
the act dealing with the investigating aus 
thority of the Commission conform to the 
scope of the amendment proposed by section 
6 of the bill. 

Section 3: This section amends section 6 
of the act to make sure that all licenses 
issued under the act are issued for aq period 
of 50 years from their date of issuance ex. 
cept in those cases where the applicant and 
the Commission agree to a shorter period, 
During the hearings it became apparent that 
the Commission had adopted a policy of 
issuing licenses for a period of 50 years from 
June 10, 1920, the date of approval of the 
Federal Water Power Act, on all projects 
constructed prior to June 10, 1920. 

In the language of the act there is noth- 
ing which would justify the policy of the 
Commission in issuing licenses for a period 
shorter than 50 years, and to insure uniform 
treatment of all licensees, this amendment 
is offered. 

Section 4: This section amends section 10 
(1) of the act to require that the Commis- 
sion waive the conditions of a license (ex- 
cept conditions dealing with maintenance 
and liability for damage) in cases of proj- 
ects of not more than 2,000 horsepower or 
projects occupying Jess than 15 percent of 
public lands. The amendment will relieve 
the Commission of the administrative bur- 
dens of dealing with small projects. 

Section 5: This section amends subsec- 
tion (a) of section 3 of the act in three 
particulars, Subsection (a) at present deals 
with the protection of existing rights, pro- 
vides for permissive application for licenses 
under the act and deals with valuations of 
constructed objects. The proposed amend- 
ments to this subsection are concerned only 
with the provisions concerning the protec- 
tion of existing rights. 

The present subsection (a) of section 23 
provides that the provisions of part I of the 
act shall not be construed as affecting any 
permit or valid existing right-of-way here- 
tofore granted or as confirming or otherwise 
affecting any claim or authority heretofore 
given pursuant to law. The phrase hereto- 
fore granted is vague and is stricken out. 
Supposedly it means granted prior to June 
10, 1920, the date of the approval of “The 
Federa' Water Power Act,” and so this sub- 
ection is amended to state specifically that 
the provisions of part I shall not affect any 
perinit, valid existing right-of-way, right to . 
construct, claim or authority granted or ex- 
isting prior to June 10, 1920. The present 
subsection (a) protects any such rights “giv- 
»n pursuant to law.” Here again the term 
is not only vague but ambiguous and so the 
act is specifically amended to make it clear 
that any rights granted or existing prior 
to June 10, 1920, pursuant to applicable 
State, Territorial, or Federal law will not be 
affected. Lastly this subsection is amended 
to make it clear that if pursuant to any State, 
Territorial, or Federal law, a person has prior 
to June 10, 1920, constructed any dam, water 
conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, or other 
works incidental thereto, the provisions of 
part I of the act are not applicable thereto. 

Section 6: Section 6 amends subsection (b) 
of section 23 of the present act in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Since section 1 of the bill defines “navi- 
gable waters” reference to this fact is made 
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in this section by striking out in the fourth 
line after the words “navigable waters” the 
‘ords “of the United States” and inserting 
herein defined.” This amendment is 
urely formal. In the seventh line of subsec- 
(b) in the phrase talking about the utili- 
n of surplus water power at any Govern- 
nent dam the word “from” is substituted for 
he word “at” in front of the phrase “any 
-overnment dam.” This change better ex- 
s the intent of Congress, which was 
y to require a license for a plant which 
“installed at or uses power at a Govern- 
t dam. It is not believed that Congress 
itended to require a license for a plant lower 
n the stream from the Government dam, 
ich plant happens to use water which 1s 
lied over the Government dam, 
» present subsection (b) of section 23 of 
t does not prohibit the construction, 
ration, or maintenance of any project in 
accordance with the terms of a permit or 
valid existing right-of-way granted prior to 
June 10, 1920. Therefore, after the date in 
+) 
par 


» ninth line there has been inserted the 
se “pursuant to applicable State, Terri- 
1, or Federal laws,” to make it clear that 
State, Territorial, or Federal permit or right- 
y or right to construct protects one 
n the necessity of becoming licensed un- 
he Federal Power Act. This is in con- 
rmity with a similar amendment to sub- 
tion (a) of section 23 contained in sec- 
tion 5 of the bill. 
proviso is inserted after the first sentence 
the present subsection (b) of section 23 to 
it clear that if any person constructed 
‘to June 10, 1920, pursuant to Federal, 
itorlal or State law any project, such per- 
§ n, without license of the Federal Power 
Yommission, continue to repair, reconstruct, 
te or maintain such project. Section 
f the bill similarly amended subsection 
f section 23. 
present subsection (b) of section 23 
juires anyone intending to construct a 
ect on a nonnavigable tributary of a 
ible stream to file a declaration with 
» Commission. If the Commission finds 
the interests of interstate commerce 
iid be affected by the project, it is unlaw- 
ful to proceed without having secured a 
ense from the Commission. The proposed 
iendment to this portion of the subsection 
vides that the type of license which the 
Commission shall issue in this case is a 
limited license, which shall be for 50 years 
from the date of the issuance thereof except 
in the event application is made for a shorter 
period and the Commission agrees to such a 
shorter period, and which shall contain only 
such conditions as are reasonably necessary 
or appropriate for the protection of the navi- 
gable capacity of navigable waters, as de- 
fined in the bill, and to reimburse the United 
States for costs of administering the act in 
relation to the proposed project. The only 
legitimate interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in projects on nonnavigable waters is to 
see that such projects are not operated in 
such a way as to cause unreasonable inter- 
ference with navigation on those navigable 
waters into which the nonnavigable waters 
low. The committee does not feel that the 
United States can impose any regulations by 
way of license on those building projects 
on nonnavigable streams other than those 
regulations which are reasonably necessary 
f ppropriate to prevent unreasonable in- 
terference of navigable waters elsewhere. 
The only license conditions which are neces- 
sary or appropriate to safeguard this limited 
nterest of the United States are those em- 
died in the language proposed, see 1936 
Opinions, Attorney General, 355. Certainly 
ie United States, even though it consti- 
ionally might have the power, should not 
this limited interest the vehicle for de- 
ng the states of control over and of tax 
nue from such projects on nonnavigable 
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streams, and for discouraging the develop- 
ment of such state resources by the States 
or their peoples in such ways as the States 
or their peoples may decide. The Commis- 
sion is given the authority before granting 
such a limited license to determine that the 
new project is best adapted for the navigable 
capacity of any navigable waters affected and 
for the improvement and utilization of water 
power. Hence, the Commission is well able 
to insure the comprehensive development of 
the navigable streams affected. 

In those cases where the Commission finds 
that the interests of interstate or foreign 
commerce would not be affected by any 
project on a nonnavigable water, the Com- 
mission may still issue a limited license if 
the project owner so seeks. 

No license is required for the repair, re- 
construction, operation, or continued main- 
tenance of a project on a nonnavigable tribu- 
tary constructed prior to August 26, 1935, 
under a Federal, Territorial, or State permit. 

Next, this section would require any per- 
son to conform to the lawful requirements of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War with respect to navigation. This will in- 
sure that all matters concerning navigation 
are referred to the Chief of Engineers of the 
War Department, which is expert in handling 
navigation matters. 

Lastly, this section provides for the can- 
cellation of licenses not required under the 
law as amended. Prior administration of the 
act has resulted in the imposition of licenses 
for which no license, or only a limited license, 
would be required under the present bill or 
if the present act had been construed ac- 
cording to the congressional intent. This 
situation should be corrected both as a mat- 
ter of equity among the several States and 
their peoples and as a foundation for the 
establishment of the proper balance between 
Federal and State control over the water re- 
sources of the State which is envisioned and 
declared by this bill. 

Section 7: Section 7 is a new section which 
is inserted to make it clear that the bill will 
not result in any additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment in the event it has to condemn 
riparian properties. The bill does not affect 
the compensatory or noncompensatory char- 
acter of water rights in the event that they 
are taken by eminent domain. 


Part Il 


Section 1: Section 1, part II, of the bill 
amends subsection (b) of section 201 to 
make it clear that a purely local distributing 
company operating within a single State can 
purchase energy ‘rom an interstate com- 
pany without becoming subject to Federal 
Power Commission regulation under the Fed- 
eral Power Act. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion would, of course, continue to have jur- 
isdiction over the selling company and over 
the sale by it to the local distributing com- 
pany, thus the principle of the Attleboro case 
is satisfied and nothing goes unregulated. 
The proposed amendment makes it clear that 
the Federal Power Commission would have 
no jurisdiction over such local distributing 
company. The committee believes this is in 
accordance with the original intention of 
Congress in passing the Federal Power Act. 
In addition it would make it possible for 
local distributing companies to interconnect 
their facilities’ with interstate companies 
thus enabling them to render better serv- 
ice at cheaper rates to the ultimate consum- 
ers. Local companies are reluctant to make 
these interconnections under existing in- 
terpretations of the Federal Power Act be- 
cause of the onerous burdens of duplication 
of regulation. There is nothing in the 
amendments which would in any way change 
tre present situation and all interstate util- 
ities would continue to be subject to Federal 
regulation. 
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Section 2: The purpose of the amend- 
ments to subsection (c) of section 201, pro- 
posed by section 2 of the bill, is to avoid a 
claim of jurisdiction by the Federal Power 
Commission over a company operating in one 
State which sells energy to another company 
operating in the same State even though a 
small amount of the energy so purchased 
may be transmitted by the second company 
across a State line. The second company, 
since its operations extend across State lines 
would, of course, continue subject to 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power C 

The second amendment to sub 
of section 201 would permit a lo 
ing company to make an inter ‘ 1 for 
emergency service or for the exchange of 
energy where settlement for any variation in 
delivery would be made on the b 
of production or of purchase of su 
This amendment also provides th 
over” of electric energy between connecting 
lines or systems shall not be held to be tl 
transmission of electric enegy in inter 
commerce. 

Section 3: The proposed amendmen 
section 201 (d) contained in section 
complements and further clarifi 
amended provisions of section 201 ( 

Section 4: The proposed amendment to 
section 201 (e) contained in secticn 4 pro- 
vides that a company which ceases to be a 
“public utility” as defined in the act by rea- 
son either of the cessation of ownership or 
operation of facilities subject to the Jjuris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission or 
by any amendment to the act shall n 
after be subject to the Federal Power Act 
or any rule or regulation or order of the 
Commission other than those dealing with 
rates, by reason of its having formerly been 
a public utility subject to the act. 

Section 5: Under the proposed am 
to section 201 (f) contained in secti 
person engaged in the transmi 
of electric energy through 
wholly within one State and n¢ 
subject to the jurisdiction of 
Power Commission may make : 
permanent connection within 
which its operations are ¢ 
facilities owned and operated 
mental agency and such pers 
come subject to the provision 
reason of such connection even 
electric energy received or deliver 
person through such connecti 
or has been delivered across a St 
such governmental agency. 

Section 6: Section 6 adds thr 
sections to the present act. 

“emergency” and “slop-over”’ 

tion 2 are defined as suggested 
mission. Lastly a subsectio1 

make clear that any transmissi 
electric energy which is n 

eral regulation under the Feder 
Shall be subject to regulation 
thority. This subsection is inse 
nate any claimed possibility 

nission or sale of energy 

Section 7: Section 7 is a \ 
the act which has been inserted t 
interconnections made with 
strel 1e1 l 
dination of 
World War 
strengthe1 
the est 
tween utility : 
assuring an abundant su] 
ergy for war production an 
ments. In order that the 
times enjoy the full ben 
tric resources and be pre} 
emergency, the public int 
coordination of electric fi 
continued and increased du! 

The Federal Power Commi 
ment of November 22, 1947, re 


the 


there- 
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importance of securing the maximum pos- 
sible utilization of existing electric capacity 
on a-.coordinated basis regardless of owner- 
ship, has declared that there are important 
further opportunities for promoting the pub- 
lic interest through the establishment of 
new connections or the strengthening of ex- 
isting connections. It is accordingly the 
purpose of this act to promote the maximum 
use of electric facilities in the public interest 
by providing limited exemptions from Com- 
mission jurisdiction in appropriate cir- 
cumstances. 





Report on Project Developments in 
Western Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


F 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include with my remarks a 
summary of appropriations approved by 
the Congress for specific reclamation, 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
Indian projects in my district. The 
time covered by these appropriations is 
from_.the period during my service as 
Representative from the First District of 
Montana: 

Reclamation projects 
I. HUNGRY HORSE PROJECT 


REO ietiediee ite cee ae cae eae $1, 700, 000 
RF ke tencntectnat ncn ea eee €67, 210 
PR in eae eek See San ence aad 2, 500, C00 
 cictncesctiec Siam minted cd eae 14, 611, 650 
Oo einiinktcecmme 19, 678, 860 

II. CANYON FERRY PROJECT 
DD icig acsaeseetae aiaaseheg ee ee eects $236, 270 
ON ee taesarplce aa ace ace ea 106, 205 
RO aia cettads seperate aes oabichie orice 775, 090 
OO ne eee eee 2, 950, C00 
TNE Soe ob cream Pais 4, 067, 475 

III. HELENA VALLEY PROJECT 
ROG eee tence de ween aime. 
SOR tinnbinnknitiiw kai eenasehes Meweeentee 
RD netic pudiieege ee pleas $29, 000 
RO asic ans henlipiendas bee iaio 21, 000 
SUD cn eerie eames 50, 000 

IV. JEFFERSON RIVER PROJECT 

PR a teeecenceon shell rae ix ieachnenis eles panda 
ER erp inca cchciaini hese ge dc ctbicing houbek eeteas as $25, 945 
Raphi ie sieve cane er centage 60, 000 
ON satis ja insignias all hain &2, 590 
TRON citnatieuiainngiiticescn aie hatacaaid 188, 445 

V. THREE FORKS PROJECT 
Rete ee ee se ata sis lg pai sls anced 
a aindiaecnihaths ss valeting ia aes aa ngs eae eae 
Pe itticiatnic pikes een piensa eek bes $151, 000 
Pe aiiriee istics cereale eerie imma 299, 600 
CR sioiragok bana cision’ 450, 600 

VI. BITTERROOT PROJECT 
LER LOL PL TT TEE EE A RN 
DET ipicinintictdiesioads sido ee cdaeus $89, 238 
PR cisicia nsintenieeni abe seat miami alah aon aeenlsmabiinn eeai 
 cndicinwinnnnsiieadipeehianickadtes 40, 009 
I i a 129, 238 

VII, MISSOULA VALLEY PROJECT 

19¢5-47 (completed) ........... $2€9, 355 


Rural electrification projects, 1943-48 


I, RAVALLI COUNTY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
CORVALLIS, MONT. 





acetate acs anche ee tiicieea $272, 800 
Ne hse ip as ion niiveee eisai ents “een tees 
ce EEE UE AE AE EES, 73, 000 
IIT rio iaeitaiank tease macdidieicenicenain 150, 000 

I Livhatnctmmennnnoes 495, 800 


II. VIGILANTE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., TWIN 
BRIDGES AND DILLON, MONT. 


SRNR eee a ecesta se. $960, 000 
DET a cicada eek Sei ia 405, 000 
legate esas eiks akin natn 109, 000 

Ss ace ee 1, 465, 000 


Ill. MISSOULA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
MISSOULA, MONT. 





RP ih ites encekeecmeawene $505, 000 
AEF Senenhs Nene ieieknn s Acree enn See 
Rs hake naawhedumue cacemenin 450, 000 

RRs opesa eee Leen . 55, 000 


IV. FLATHEAD ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
KALISPELL, MONT 


li ee ee $413, 700 

SEF oi cementite ieee deena 

TOs icit ccc panne een wes €35, 000 

| ec ea ae 1, 048, 700 

Indian Tuberculosis Hospital, Warm Springs 
Mont. 

Be motos aerinecemmaeinarmae werent $720, 000 





Committee on Public Works Chairman 
Praises Cooperation of Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I enclose a state- 
ment setting forth the spirit of coopera- 
tion of the members of the Committee 
on Public Works of which I am chair- 
man and especially setting forth the 
helpfulness and cooperation of the 
chairmen of the subcommittees thereof. 

The Committee on Public Works has 
made a fine record in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. We have contributed substan- 
tially to the Nation’s welfare. We re- 
ported to the House three bills of ma- 
jor importance, which were accepted by 
the Congress. Our river and harbor 
and flood control omnibus bill was the 
first of its kind in 32 years (two titles 
in one bill), and it carried the lowest au- 
thorization in over 25 years. 

Our stream-pollution bill will be the 
first of its kind since this matter was 
called to the attention of Congress in 
1897—51 years ago. It will also be the 
first bill dealing with the stream-pollu- 
tion problem to become law. 

The passage of the 1948 highway bill 
assures reasonable betterment of our na- 
tional highway system. The American 
people are automobile and good roads 
conscious. We have 37,500,000 regis- 
tered cars which require adequate high- 
ways for efficient and economical opera- 
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tion. The highway bill is but one of the 
contributions our committee has made to 
our country’s high standard of living, 

In addition to the three important bills 
mentioned above, over 400 other bills 
were assigned to our committee for con- 
sideration. We held hearings, passeq 
judgment on, and recommended many 
of these measures to the Eightieth Con- 
gress and they have become law. 

This commendable record could not 
have been accomplished without the 
splendid cooperation, diligence, and at- 
tention to duty and general efficiency of 
the individual members of the commit- 
tee. It is in appreciation of the contri- 
bution made by each of the members of 
the committee that I extend my sincere 
thanks, as chairman of the committee, 
for their courtesy, cooperation, and in- 
terest in the noteworthy program of pub- 
lic works we have completed. 

I want to express my special thanks to 
Congressmen HOMER ANGELL, GEORGE 
BENDER, Harry McGReEGor, PAu. Cun- 
NINGHAM, EARL WILSON, and KINGSLAND 
Macy, who have served as chairmen of 
the subcommittees during the session, 
On them rested much of the responsi- 
bility and to them goes much of the credit 
for perfecting the legislation which the 
committee offered to Congress. 





Investigation of the Paroles of Four Fed- 
eral Prisoners by the Federal Board of 
Parole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I submit the following items in 
connection with the investigation of the 
paroles of four Federal prisoners by the 
Federal Board of Parole. The facts sur- 
rounding this investigation has been so 
distorted by the Chicago Tribune that I 
believe these items should be made a part 
of the Recorp. 

The first item is a copy of the official. 
transcript of a hearing on June 9, 1948, 
before the Parole Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The next two 
items are clippings from the Chicago 
Tribune on June 10 and June 13, 1948, 
which are clearly contrary to the facts in 
the case as shown by the official tran- 
script of the record of the subcommittee 
hearings. The fourth item is a letter of 
June 15, 1948, from the Attorney General 
to Chairman Horrman, setting forth ad- 
ditional facts and commenting on the 
foregoing items. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDI- 


TURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1948, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


The CHaIRMAN. Let the record show that 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Hardy are also present, 
with this statement, that Attorney General 


. 











Clark ts here; also Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Peyton Ford, and Mr. Otto Kerner, dis- 
trict attorney, from Chicago. 

We have been discussing the matter before 
the committee. Mr. Buspry was here and 
was requested by the chairman to put his re- 
quest for further information in writing, 
shat he made the statement he will do so and 
return himself. He has not yet returned. 
I might say this, Mr. Clark, that when you 
were at a meeting of the committee you an- 
need your willingness to let the commit- 
have the names of witnesses who had 
heen interviewed by the FBI; that since that 

me we have not received them—I do not 
-now whether you have had a call or not— 
but be that as it may, Mr. Bussey now wants 
o check over that list so that he may 

ertain whether it contains the names of 

come witnesses whom he thinks have rele- 
vant information and who have been inter- 
viewed by the FBI. 

I understand from Mr. Kerner’s statement 

list is in Chicago and that he is willing 
1en he returns—and Mr. Bussey said he 

s going to Chicago today—to let Mr. Bus- 
pry look over that list. Am I correct? 

Mr. CLARK. On a confidential basis, with 
understanding that none of the names 
n the list be copied down and made pub- 


tee 


The CHAIRMAN. Pardon me; what was that 

t statement? 

Mr. CLarK. That none of the names on the 
list be copied down or be made public 

rough him or through someone else to 
whom he may give the names; Mr. Kerner 
will be happy, in his presence, to let Mr. Bus- 

y go over the list of names of each person 
interrogated by the FBI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that satisfactory to 
everybody? 

Mr. com That is a concession, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Iam making as Attorney General. 

I would like for the record to show that 
the activities of Mr. Bussey in giving pub- 
licity and the unfounded charges in the 
so-called investigation has been most harm- 
ful to the Department and the grand jury 
investigation of this matter. And in the 
presence of Mr. Kerner, in charge of this in- 
vestigation in Chicege, I want to say both 
for him and for myself that I do hope that 
the committee will take whatever action it 
can to try to put a stop to these continual 
charges that are made in the press in Chicago 
that are causing so much trouble and delay 
in the investigation, and eventually, perhaps, 
may cause us to be unable to—— 

(The statement of Mr. Clark was inter- 
rupted by the telephone, answered by the 
chairman, in which conversation with Mr. 
Bussey he stated:) 

The CHAIRMAN. I just said to Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Kerner that before you left you said that 
if they would produce the list of witnesses 
so that you could read them that would be 
sufficient for the present. 

Now, they have said, Mr. Clark has said 
that Mr. Kerner is going to Chicago and that 
you may see the list tomorrow. 

Make it Friday? Then you can see them 
in Chicago Friday—you can contact Mr. 
Kerner’s office in Chicago. 

And with the understanding that you will 
not make a copy of the list or divulge the 
names, You do not know anything about 
that. You fust want to see if there are cer- 
tain names. All right. They say you may 
do that. Is that satisfactory to you? Would 
that be Saturday? You can talk to me Fri- 
day. All right. But he would like— 

We have had Mr. Clark up here. We 
pulled him down from a meeting he was at- 
tending of the railroad situation. He is here 
and has been waiting a half hour. 

I cannot get Mr. Clark and Mr. Hoover to- 
gether at a committee meeting unless we can 
give them some notice. I want to put it all 
in one package, They can’t bother to come 
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Friday. All right, I will submit your letter 
to the full committee if you want to. 

(End of telephone conversation.) 

The CHarrMAN. That is the situation, gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. CiarK. The trouble is in getting the 
list he wants from us or Mr. Hoover 

The CHAIRMAN. He said he wants Mr. 
Hoover up here with you. 

Mr. CiarK. That is just a publicity stunt, 
and Mr. Hoover has a pretty tough job; and 
I have a pretty rough job myself. We have 
given you everything we can. In fact, we 
have gone further than the people who are 
in charge of the investigation think we 
should. 

The CHammawn. I think the committee and 
the subcommittee thinks this matter is very 
important and should receive consideration, 
but I do not believe the committee—I know 
the chairman does not think that all of the 
Federal business should be suspended and 
that the time of everybody in the service 
should be taken up with this one thing. 

Mr. CLarK. We want to cooperate with you. 
We think it is important too, and that we 
should cooperate, but we cannot solve it with 
one of us pulling one way and the other the 
other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you ever so much 
for coming. 

Mr. Harpy. I think added to the request 
should be a request that Mr. Bussey fur- 
nish you or Mr. Kerner with the names that 
he has in this matter. 

Mr. CuiarK. I think that is most important 
if we are going to conduct the investigation, 
and after all if he has the names he should 
give them to the district attorney. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, yesterday, in 
talking with Mr. BusBey with reference to 
another phase of this matter he asked us fo 
authorize him to be sent to Chicago, but we 
simply asked him to tell me—give me the 
names of the witnesses he wanted to inter- 
view in the light of the testimony which he 
expected to develop. He declined to do so. 

I want to call attention to the fact, as I 
understand grand jury procedure—and I 
know nothing about the Federal procedure—- 
but in the State grand juries you have, and 
the Attorney General or his assistants can 
call all the witnesses they want to. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. BusspEy’s asking for the 
names of the witnesses, or list of the names 
of witnesses which he says he wants to check 
is not going to solve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. My answer to that is you 
still have full authority to call Mr. Bussey. 

Mr. CiarK. Very well. 

The CHairMAn. Is there any objection to 
this stenographic record being made public? 

Mr. CiarK. I might add that I waited for 
half an hour for Mr. BusBEy to show up; I left 
a very important conference on the railroad 
strike case which was coming up Friday in 
the courts of the District of Columbia in 
order to come here at Mr. BusBey’s request. 

(Whereupon the proceeding was ad- 
journed.) 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 
10, 1948] 


CLARK QUIZZED ON PAROLES AT SECRET SESSION 
(By James Doherty) 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—Attorney General 
Clark, his first assistant, Peyton Ford, und 
United States Attorney Otto Kerner, Jr., of 
Chicago were witnesses today at a secret ses- 
sion of the House subcommittee investi- 
gating the paroles of four Chicago gangsters, 
and were reported to have given the Con- 
gressmen no information. Clark and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, had been asked to appear be- 
fore the committee in open session, but de- 
clined to do so. 

Clark’s appearance, while voluntary, was 
not made until after the departure for Chi- 
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cago of Representative Bussey, Republican, 
Tjinois, who said he wanted to ask Clark 
about the connection of some of Clark’s 
friends with the paroles given the four Chi- 
cagoans, Paul Ricca, Louis Campagna, 
Charles Gioe, and Phil D’Andrea. Buszry 
said he wanted to ask Clark, too, why he re- 
fused to allow the FBI to tell Congress the 
result of its hunt for proof that “a large 
amount of cash was paid for the paroles.” 
ATTENDING FUNERAI 

BuUSBEY was assigned by Speaker Martin 
to attend the funeral tomorrow of Repre- 
sentative Owens in Chicago. He had ob- 
jected to any arrangement whereby Clark 
and Hoover would send “deputies” to appear 
before the committee which, he said, has the 
legal right to question them about their 
Official conduct. 

Representative SNYDER, Republican, West 
Virginia, and Representative Harpy, Demo- 
crat, Virginia, had been delegated to ask 
Clark and Hoover to appear without being 
subpenaed. They reported that Clark was 
standing on his rights to refuse to testify 
before Congress, under the directive recently 
issued by President Truman. 


HOPFMAN OBJECTS 


As a favor to the congressional committee, 
Harpy and SNYDER reported, Clark would 
send his assistant, Ford, and Kerner, who is 
in charge of a grand jury in Chicago that has 
had the paroles of the gangsters under ad- 
visement for 7 months. Chairman HOrrMan, 
Republican, Michigan, and Bussey held 
out for the top men themselves, Clark and 
Hoover. 

After Bussey left the committee room this 
morning, Ford left and 10 minutes later re- 
turned with Clark. When the session ended 
a short while later, all who would do any 
talking agreed that Clark, Ford, and Kerner 
had contributed nothing to the committee. 





[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of June 
13, 1948] 


BusBEY CHARGES CLARK Is GivInc Him RuN- 
AROUND—DEMANDS WITNESS LIST IN PAROLE 
PROBE 

(By James Doherty) 

WASHINGTON, June 12.—Representative 
Bussey, Republican, Illinois, today charged 
that Attorney General Tom C. Clark is giv- 
ing him the run-around on his request for 
information considered vital to the search 
for the payoff man in the investigation of 
the Federal paroles given four notorious Chi- 
cago members of the Capone gang. BussBry 
said he intends to find out why Clark fears 
to let the public know the facts about the re- 
lease of the gangsters—a release he said 
was effected by friends of Clark and of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The Congressman who represents the 
Third District on Chicago’s southwest side, 
returned here to Washington from a funeral 
detail in his home city. He said he had been 
promised a look at a lst of 275 names of 
witnesses interviewed by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which had been asked to act 


on reports that there was a huge cash pay- 
ment—#$500,000 or more according to esti- 
mates—made by the Capone gang for the re- 


lease of Paul Ricca, Louis Campagna, Charles 
Gioe, and Phil D’Andrea 
BEING COMPILED 
“I was told United States Attorney Otto 
Kerner Jr., at Chicago, would show me the 
list when I went there as a Member of the 


congressional detail at the funeral of Repre- 

sentative Tom Owens,” Busrry id. 
“Instead of showing it to me, I was advised 

it was being compiled.” That's at least an 


illustration of the inefficiency or worse of the 
Department of Justice. 

Before leaving Washington for the funeral, 
Bussey had asked that Clark and Director J. 
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Edgar Hoover of the FBI be subpenaed before 
the investigating committee of which Rep- 
resentative HOFFMAN, Republican, Michigan, 
is chairman. They had refused to appear, 
he was advised, unless the meeting was closed 
to the public, as the Government’s chief law 
enforcement officer didn’t want the news- 
papers to know what he had done in the 
parole matter. 

“Clark appeared at an executive session of 
the committee as soon as he knew I had left 
it,” Busbey stated. ‘However, he didn’t tell 
my colleagues anything, I am informed. 

“I do not want Clark at any executive ses- 
sion. I want him to appear at an open 
meeting and answer questions about what 
he knows concerning several of his friends 
whose names have been connected with the 
paroles. I want him to tell us what, if any- 
thing, Nash Adams, Howard Dailey, and Mae 
Belcher, all of his home city of Dallas, Tex., 
had to do with the dismissal of a Federal 
indictment against the four gangsters, an 
indictment that would have blocked their 
paroles.” 

OBTAINED $15,000 


“Maury Hughes, an intimate of Clark, ad- 
mitted to the congressional committee that 
he cbtained $15,000 for helping the Chicago 
gangsters get paroled. That fact, alone, 
should be enough to bring Clark before us 
ready and willing to answer all questions. 

“Instead, he takes refuge in a directive of 
President Truman which he thinks gives him 
permissior to defy the power of Congress 
to compel testimony under oath from him or 
anyone else. 

“I want to say right now that if Truman 
and Clark are successful at this time in sup- 
pressing vital data concerning the release of 
these four gangsters, they'll answer to the 
Government under a new President and a 
new Attorney General. 

“Why is Clark afraid to let the world know 
what persons his agents interviewed con- 
cerning the paroles? The answer to that 
might be startling.” 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 


“Why wasn’t Nash Adams called before 
the Federal grand jury in Chicago? Mr. 
Kerner, the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Chicago, knows some- 
thing we don’t know about Maury Hughes’ 
deal with a gangster shielded with the false 
name of Mike Ryan. 

“I don’t know why Murray Humphries, 
once called Public Enemy No. 1, was not 
questioned before the Federal grand jury. 

“The list of persons interviewed in this 
search for evidence of corruption might be 
enlightening. 

“As far as I am concerned, the offer to let 
me peex at a list in Chicago was a subter- 
fuge. I want that list made public so the 
world will know who was and who was not 
questioned about this parole outrage.” 





JUNE 15, 1948. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your letter of June 9, 1948, regarding the 
investigation conducted by your Subcommit- 
tee into the paroles granted by the Board of 
Parole to Phil D'Andrea, Charles Gioe, Louis 
Campagna and Paul D'Lucia. You enclose a 
copy of a letter of the same date written to 
you by Congressman Frep E. BUSBEY, a mem- 
ber of your subcommittee. Mr. Bussey asks 
that J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and I be called before 
your subcommittee, bringing any and all 
subordinates familiar with the paroles, and 
all files pertaining to the investigation. Mr. 
Bussey also asks that you subpena seven per- 
sons named in his letter. You asked me to 
designate the date and time when it will be 


convenient to comply with Mr. BUusBEY’s 

request. 

Yesterday, I received a letter dated June 
12th, from Mr. Bussey, in which he lists the 
same seven names of those mentioned in his 
letter to you, and suggests that these seven 
people be interviewed immediately by the 
FBI. I am advised that five of these persons 
have either been interviewed or had been in- 
cluded within the investigation prior to Mr. 
BusBEy’s request. The United States attor- 
ney, upon his return to Chicago last week, has 
now included the remaining two in the in- 
vestigation. As soon as these reports are re- 
ceived by the United States attorney in 
Chicago, he will, of course, if the material 
justifies, immediately present it to the grand 
jury. 

I have appeared twice previously before 
your Committee in this matter. My first ap- 
pearance was at a public hearing on March 
3, 1948, at which time I advised the Com- 
mittee of everything I knew concerning this 
matter. Nothing has occurred since that 
time that would add anything to my testi- 
mony. Although the FBI has been carrying 
on a continuous inquiry since my appearance, 
no information has been brought to my at- 
tention which indicates any official corrup- 
tion in the granting of these paroles. 

My second appearance was on June 9, the 
same date as your letter. Mr. Peyton Ford, 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, tele- 
phoned me and advised that Mr. Bussey and 
yourself wished me to appear before your 
committee, which was then in session. Al- 
though I was then engaged in a conference 
in my office on an important matter, I im- 
mediately went to your committee’s office, 
arriving a few minutes after 11 a.m. Mr. 
BusBEY was not present and you advised me 
he was in the next room, but upon inquiry 
you found he had gone to his own office 
across the street. We waited, you will re- 
member, along with the members of your 
subcommittee, for some 30 minutes. Mr. 
Bussey first advised you that he would come 
over, but later he said he had to leave the 
city. Meanwhile, although I was there at his 
request, he kept the members of the sub- 

committee, as well as Mr. Ford, Mr. Kerner, 
and myself, waiting all this time. On your 
last telephone call he told you he could not 
come over and he did not. After this last 
conversation with Mr. Bussey on the tele- 
phone you told me he wanted to see a list of 
persons questioned by the FBI, and that he 
wished to look at the list in Chicago on Fri- 
day of that week. I agreed to this provided 
that the list was kept entirely confidential, 
so as to protect our current investigation. I 
was advised later that Mr. Bussey called the 
United States attorney in Chicago on Thurs- 
day, when Mr. Kerner was en route to Chi- 
cago, and not on Friday, as we had agreed. 

In spite of this situation the Chicago Trib- 
une printed a story on Sunday, June 13, in 
which Mr. Bussey, who left the committee 
rooms after requesting that I appear, in ef- 
fect, charged that I was giving him the “run 
around.” The exact opposite is true. The 
article of June 13, a photostatic copy of 
which is enclosed, was written by James Do- 
herty, Chicago Tribune reporter, who has 
been conducting a smear campaign against 
me, and who has been attempting to use the 
committee to further that sinister campaign. 
You heard the statement of the United 
States Attorney that the articles previously 
published by the Chicago Tribune had seri- 
ously handicapped the investigation con- 
ducted by the FBI and the Federal grand jury 
in Chicago, and this article is part of the 
same pattern. 

You and the other members of your com- 
mittee, including Mr. Bussey, and even this 
Chicago Tribune reporter, are aware of the 
fact that all power, authority, and duties 
with respect to the parole of Federal prison- 
ers were transferred from the Attorney Gen- 
eral and former Boards of Parole, to the 
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Board of Parole by the act of Congress og 
May 13, 1930 (18 U. S. C. 723 (b)). It is 
unnecessary for me to say that I have never 
controlled or attempted to control the grant. 
ing of paroles and I have no personal knowl. 
edge whatever, as you have been told, con. 
cerning the granting of the paroles under 
investigation by your committee. You have 
had the members of the Board cf Parole be- 
fore your subcommittee several times, both 
here and in Chicago. You also have had 
testimony of members of the Department of 
Justice who are familiar with the case and 
with your investigation. You are also fa. 
miliar with the fact that this same matter 
is under investigation by a Federal grand jury 
in Chicago. 

Although the continued appearance of 
distorted stories in the Chicago Tribune is 
most detrimental to our investigation, I want 
it distinctly understood that I am ready to 
answer, as I have always been, any questions 
relevant to any proper inquiry in this matter 
by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
Tom C. CLark, 
Attorney General. 





Work of Committee on Public Works, 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD as granted by the House, I in- 
clude a statement of the accomplish- 
ments of the Public Works Committee in 
the Eightieth Congress. 

The Committee on Public Works was 
created under the provisions of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
is a consolidation of the former Com- 
mittees on Rivers and Harbors, Flood 
Control, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and Roads. 

Under rule XI, House of Representa- 
tives, as amended by Public Law 601, Sev- 
enty-Ninth Congress, all proposed legis- 
lation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the sub- 
jects listed below are referred to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

Flood control and improvement of 
rivers and harbors. 

Public works for the benefit of naviga- 
tion, including bridges and dams—other 
than international bridges and dams. 

Water power. 

Oil and other pollution of navigable 
waters. 

Public buildings and occupied or im- 
proved grounds of the United States 
generally. 

Measures relating to the purchase of 
sites and construction of post offices, cus- 
tomhouses, Federal courthouses, and 
Government buildings within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Measures relating to the Capitol 


Building and the Senate and House Of- 
fice Buildings. 

Measures relating to the construction, 
or reconstruction, maintenance, and care 
of the buildings and grounds of the 








Botanic Gardens, the Library of Con- 
cress, and the Smithsonian Institution. 
* pyblie reservations and parks within 
the District of Columbia, including Rock 
Creek Park and the Zoological Park. 
Measures relating to the construction 
or maintenance of roads and post roads. 
Also, under House Resolution 403, 
Fightieth Congress, the Committee on 
Public Works has authority to investigate 
questionable trade practices, popularly 
termed “black market” operations. 
SURVEYS AND REVIEWS 


A new policy was established by the 
committee with respect to requests for 
review resolutions and preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys for river and 
harbor improvements and flood control. 

An interval of 3 years must elapse 
after the submission of an unfavorable 
report by the Chief of Engineers before 
any resolution for a review may be con- 
sidered, unless facts are presented which 
could not have been foreseen when the 
unfavorable report was submitted to 
Congress and which the committee deems 
suficient to warrant earlier action. 

Eack request for the adoption of a 
committee resolution and each request 
for a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey must be supported by a statement 
siving sufficient information to enable 
the committee to determine the ques- 
tion of desirability and need. 

This policy has saved the taxpayers a 
substantial sum of money through the 
elimination of requests not sustained by 
the investigations made by the commit- 
tee. 

During the Eightieth Congress, the 
Committee on Public Works took action 
on a wide range of legislation, among 
the measures being the following which 
were enacted into law: 

S. 64, granting the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a dam across Dan 
River, N. C.; approved May 16, 1947; 
Public Law No. 68. 

House Joint Resolution 193, to grant 
authority for the erection of a perma- 
nent building for the American National 
ted Cross, District of Columbia Chapter; 
approved June 26, 1947; Public Law No. 
156. 

H. R. 310, authorizing the extension 
of service of the District of Columbia 
water system to Falls Church, Va., and 
other nearby systems; approved June 26, 
1947; Public Law No. 118. 

S. 418, to provide for water pollution 
control activities in the Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency 
and in the Federal Works Agency; ap- 
proved June 30, 1948; Public Law No. 
845. 

S. 723, to authorize the preparation of 
plans for additional office building for 
the use of the United States Senate; 
approved July 11, 1947; Public Law No. 
169. 

S. 980, amendment of the act relating 
to the United States Capitol grounds 
and regulations of the Capitol Police 
Board; approved July 11, 1947; Public 
Law No. 170. 

S. 1305, to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that 
the States may apply for reservation of 
portions of power sites released for entry, 
location, or selection to the States for 
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highway purposes; approved May 28, 
1948; Public Law No. 559. 

S. 1306, to ratify action taken by var- 
ious departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government in the construction 
and disposition of the San Jacinto-San 
Vicente aqueduct; approved April 15, 
1948; Public Law No. 482. 

H. R. 1412, to grant a reversionary in- 
terest in lands to the Arthur Alexander 
Post, No. 68, the American Legion, Bel- 
zoni, Miss.; approved June 21, 1947; Pub- 
lic Law No. 99. 

S. 1545, to authorize a bridge and roads 
upon lands of the Colonial National His- 
torical Park, Yorktown, Va.; approved 
May 12, 1948; Public Law No. 524. 

H. R. 1610, to authorize the Cairo, IIl., 
Bridge Commission to issue refunding 
bonds; approved July 11, 1947; Public 
Law No. 174. 

S. 1611, to extend the time for con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Sauk Rapids, 
Minn.; approved May 11, 1948; Public 
Law No. 520. 

H. R. 1628, to transfer to the State of 
Illinois rights in land comprising the 
right-of-way of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal; approved July 1, 1947; Public Law 
No. 152. 

S. 1651, to amend the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 by extending the maximum 
period of amortization of toll bridge costs 
from 20 to 30 years; approved May 25, 
1948; Public Law No. 550. 

H. R. 1874, to amend the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 to extend the period 
during which funds are available for ex- 
penditure under the act; approved June 
21, 1847; Public Law No. 100. 

S. 516—H. R. 2086—to authorize the 
furnishing of steam to the property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at rates to be fixed by the Federal 
Works Agency; approved April 15, 1947; 
Public Law No. 33. 

S. 2288, authorizing the sale of perma- 
nent war housing to veterans at cost; 
approved June 8, 1948; Public Law 
No. 689. 

H. R. 3029, authorizing plans for a 
new Federal courthouse for the District 
of Columbia; approved May 29, 1947; 
Public Law No. 80. Personal investiga- 
tion by members of the Committee on 
Public Works revealed the urgent need 
for an adequete structure to House the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 3072, to authorize preparation 
of plans for an addition to the House 
Office Buildings; approved July 11, 1947; 
Public Law No. 176. 

H. R. 3146, to amend the Flood Control 
Act of 1937 relative to surveys and re- 
views by the Department of Agriculture; 
approved January 19, 1948; Public Law 
No. 397. This act gives the Committee 
on Public Works the authority to author- 
ize by resolution reviews of reports on 
watersheds submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; similar au- 
thority exists for reviews of reports on 
rivers and harbor projects and flood- 
control projects submitted to Congress 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

H. R. 3219, authorizing appointment by 
the Federal Works Agency of special 
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policemen for duty upon Federal prop- 
erty; approved June 1, 1948; Public Law 
No. 566. 

H.R. 3334, granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction of a dam in 
the Susquehanna River; approved July 
30, 1947; Public Law No. 285. 

H. R. 3402, to extend the maturity date 
of bonds to be issued to refund the acqui- 
sition cost of the bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Rulo, Nebr.; approved 
June 19, 1948; Public Law No. 698. 

H. R. 3506, to authorize the acquisition 
of a site for a new Federal building in 
Huntington, W. Va.; approved March 25, 
1948; Public Law No. 455. 

H. R. 3792, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for emergency flood-control 
work; approved June 23, 1947: Public 
Law No. 102. 

H. R. 3862, to authorize a grant of land 
to Montgomery County, Pa., for erecting 
an annex to. the courthouse; approved 
August 4, 1947; Public Law No. 352. 

H. R. 3875, granting the approval of 
Congress to an interstate compact relat- 
ing to the reduction of pollution of waters 
of the New England States; approved 
July 31, 1947; Public Law No. 292. 

H. R. 3915, to increase the membership 
of the Arkansas-Mississippi River Bridge 
Commission; approved June 19, 1948: 
Public Law No. 701. 

H. R. 4068, authorizing the construc- 
tion of a building for the General Ac- 
counting Office in the District of Co- 
lumbia; approved May 18, 1948; Public 
Law No. 533. Investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works revealed that the 
work and records of the General Ac- 
counting Office are scattered in more 
than 20 buildings resulting in curtail- 
ment of efficiency and that this situa- 
tion justifies early construction of an 
adequate and proper building. 

H. R. 4111, authorizing the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the Little 
Sioux River, Iowa; approved August 4, 
1947; Public Law No. 341. 

H. R. 4115, to quiet title to certain 
land in Cheverly, Prince Georges County, 
Md.; approved February 18, 1948; Private 
Law No. 178. 

H. R. 4140, granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey concerning th 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Com- 
mission; approved August 4, 1947; Pub- 
lic Law No. 255. 

H. R. 4836, authorizing the purchase 
of a new post office site at Omaha, Nebr.: 
approved March 25, 1948: Public 
No. 456. 

H. R. 4967, providing for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the preparation of 
plans for a new postal building and fo1 
the remodeling of the existing post of- 
fice building at Portland, Oreg.; approved 
March 25, 1948; Public Law No. 457 

H.R. 5543, granting the consent of 
Congress to Carolina Power & Light Co 
to construct a dam in the Lumber River, 
N. C.; approved May 21, 1948; Public Law 
No. 546. 

H. R. 5710, authorizing the transfer of 
temporary war housing to educational 
institutions, and the transfer of Sk 
and Carver Halls to Howard Universi 
Washington, D. C.; approved June 28 
1948; Public Law No. 796. 
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H.R. 5750, providing for the improve- 
ment of post-office facilities at Los An- 
geles, Calif.; approved June 29, 1948; 
Public Law No. 823. 

H. R. 5888, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1948, providing authorization of 
$450,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1950 and 1951 to aid the States in the 
construction of highways; approved June 
29, 1948; Public Law No. 834. 

H.R. 5963, authorizing the construc- 
tion of a courthouse in the District of 
Columbia; approved May 14, 1948; Public 
Law No. 527. 

H. R. 6188, to confer jurisdiction over 
the Fort Des Moines Veterans Village to 
the State of Iowa; approved June 24, 
1948; Public Law No. 751. 

H.R. 6228, authorizing the construc- 
tion of shore protective works at Nome, 
Alaska: approved June 16, 1948; Public 
Law No. 649. S. 1025 passed in lieu. 

H.R. 6419, authorization of certain 
river and harbor projects and flood con- 
trol: title I, River and Harbor Act of 
1948; title II, Flood Control Act of 1948; 
approved June 30, 1948; Public Law No. 
858. 

H. R. 6465, authorizing the Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge Commission to 
charge tolls over certain bridges crossing 
the Delaware River and to group the 
revenues from such toll bridges in the 
determination of the amount of tolls to 
be charged; approved July 1, 1948; Pub- 
lic Law No. 859. 

Senate Joint Resolution 231, author- 
izing emergency housing funds for Van- 
port, Oreg.; approved June 11, 1948: 
Public Law No. 624. 

It was the policy of the Committee on 
Public Works to limit authorizations for 
public works’ to those most urgently 
needed. This was accomplished by care- 
fully screening all river and harbor and 
flood control matters and resulted in a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
reviews and the enactment of the lowest 
project authorization law in a quarter 
of acentury. For the first time in more 
than 30 years both river and harbor and 
flood control projects were combined in 
one law. 

. Among the public buildings author- 
ized, two major structures were author- 
_ized—a building to house the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia and a building for the General 
Accounting Office. The need for these 
buildings was thoroughly investigated by 
the Committee on Public Works. Pres- 
ent quarters for the Federal Courts in 
the District of Columbia are so inade- 
quate as seriously to interfere with 
the proper administration of justice. 
Prompt action was taken because of this 
situation. Efficiency of the General Ac- 
counting Office is adversely affected by 
the fact that its work and records are 
now housed in more than 20 different 
buildings, many of them ill-suited to the 
needs of the General Accounting Office. 
Only one conclusion could be reached in 
this matter and that was the prompt 
authorization of a proper and adcquate 
building. 
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The Committee on Public Works re- 
sponded to all emergency situations 
brought about by floods. In 1947 funds 
were quickly authorized for emergency 
flood-control werk and in 1948 the com- 
mittee included in H. R. 6419 an author- 
ization of $25,000,000 for emergency 
fiood-control work so that the Corps of 
Engineers can promptly swing into ac- 
tion in the event of flood disaster. In ad- 
dition, the committee approved a special 
authorization of $10,000,000, to be added 
to funds already available, for aid in the 
Vanport, Oreg., flood disaster. 

More than 50 years ago, 1897, legisla- 
tion for stream-pollution control was in- 
troduced in Congress, and throughout the 
ensuing years continuous effort has been 
made to secure the enactment of water- 
pollution-control legislation. In 1938 the 
Congress passed such a law, but it was 
vetoed by President Roosevelt. S. 418, 
substantially amended by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, has now been ap- 
proved by the President, and a program 
of water-pollution-control work will be 
undertaken by the United States Public 
Health Service and the Federal Works 
Agency. 

Six subcommittees function under the 
administration of the Committee on 
Public Works: Rivers and Harbors, Flood 
Control, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Roads, Beach Erosion, and Subcommit- 
tee Investigating Questionable Trade 
Practices. 

The last-mentioned subcommittee has 
been making a very thorough study and 
investigation of the vast network of 
gray-market operations in the United 
States and has succeeded in exposing 
racketeering transactions that have been 
a potent factor in unwarranted price 
boosts that have been passed on to the 
consumer. These investigations already 
have stopped price manipulations and 
thereby protected the public interest. 
Further accomplishments may be ex- 
pected from the work of this subcom- 
mittee. 





Subcommittee on Elections of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration Re- 
turns Funds to Committee on House 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a letter which 
I have written to the Honorable Kart M. 
LeCompte, chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration, inviting his at- 
tention to the fact that the Subcommit- 
tee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration of which I am 
chairman, had not expended a $5,000 ap- 
propriation made available by the House 
for use in connection with election con- 


tests and the sum has reverted intact to 
the House contingent fund: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srares, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1948. 
The Honorable Kart M. LeCompte, 
Chairman, Committee on 
House Administration, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Elections of the Committee 
on House Administration having jurisdiction 
over election contests, you will recall that at 
the close of the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, there were three active election 
contests and it wes thought at that time that 
hearings might have to be held in the dis- 
tricts in question. 

The Committee on House Administration 
authorized and the House approved House 
Resolution 339 appropriating for the use of 
the said subcommittee the sum of $5,090 to 
cover expenses which would probably be in. 
curred by the committee in connection with 
said contests. 

I am very glad to advise you that the sub. 
committee did not expend any part of the 
$5,000 and that the same reverts intact to the 
contingent fund of the House. This is an- 
other evidence of the efforts of the Republi- 
can members to effect savings and economy 
in Government. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE. 








Accomplishments of the Committee on 
Public Lands During the Eightieth 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Eightieth Congress the Committee on 
Public Lands, of which I am chairman, 
carefully considered and favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
274 bills and resolutions at a minimum 
of cost to the Federal Government and 
at an amount far below that which is 
authorized by the Congressional Reor- 
ganization Act. The House passed 252 
of these bills, 223 of which have become 
law. This is a record of which the mem- 
bers of the committee can be justly proud. 

The name of the committee is a mis- 
nomer, because it is no longer limited 
to public lands legislation, but under the 
Congressional Reorganization Act is a 
consolidation of six former legislative 
committes of the House, viz, Territories, 
Indian Affairs, Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, Public Lands, Insular Affairs, and 
Mines and Mining. Thus, it will be seen 
that the Committee on Public Lands has 
legislative jurisdiction involving nearly 
all of the Nation’s natural resources, and 
it includes a wider range of legisiation 
than almost any other committee in the 
House. 

In the interest of expediency I ap- 
pointed five subcommittees as follows: 
Public Lands, chairman, Congressman 
BarrEtT, of Wyoming: Irrigation and 








Reclamation, chairman, Congressman 
RocKWELL, of Colorado; Territorial and 
Insular Possessions, chairman, Congress- 
man CRAWFORD, of Michigan; Mines and 
Mining, chairman, Congressman LEMKE, 
of North Dakota; and Indian Affairs, 
chairman, Congressman D’Ewanrt, of 
Montana. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act 
authorized the appointment of four pro- 
fessional staff members in addition to six 
clerical staff members. The basic sal- 
arv of each professional staff member 
could have been $8,000 annually. Ex- 
cept in special instances such profes- 
sional staff members would be of no pos- 
sible use to the committee unless they 
made field investigations, which would 
have cost an additional amount equiva- 
lent to their salaries. In the interest of 
economy the committee has given a tem- 
porary appointment only to one pro- 
fessional steff member and has not filled 
the full quota of clerks, with the result- 
ant saving of much more than $100,000 
during the Eightieth Congress. 

It was decided that instead of em- 
ploying a full staff, members of the com- 
mittee would go into the field and make 
personal studies of the most important 
problems under the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. To carry out this program I re- 
cuested, and the House author?zed, $25,- 
000 to be expended by the committee for 
field studies. 

During the recess after the first ses- 
ion of the Eightieth Congress, 20 hear- 
ings were held by the full committee and 
the subcommittees in California, Colo- 
rado, Washington, Wyoming, Montana, 
Nevada, and Alaska. A further investi- 
gation was made under this authoriza- 
tion during the second session. Notwith- 
standing the allowance of $25,000, the 
committee has expended only $13,711.75 
up to July 1, 1948, just slightly more 
than one-half of the amount authorized 
and appropriated for the payment of all 
costs, including stenographic transcripts 
of hearings and members’ traveling ex- 
penses. 





Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee by 
Hon. Jokn Jennings, Jr., of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit the following report: 


To the people of the Second Congressional 
District of Tennessee: 

I take pleasure, as your Representative in 
Congress, in submitting to you my official 
action on many of ,the questions in which 
I believe you are most interested. 

You elected me to Congress in a special 
election on December 30, 1939. The ques- 
tion of the greatest concern to the Republi- 
cans and to the entire people of this district 
at this time is: 
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Who can best serve you in the Congress? 
The interest of the people of this district in 
the selection of a Member of the Congress 
transeends any one man's ambition to go to 
Congress. 

When I was elected and took my seat in 
January 1940, the Biggs machine of Polk 
County, and its satellites, the Cantrell ma- 
chine in McMinn and the Brakebill machine 
in Monroe, by a long series of election-law 
violations, had abolished free elections and 
stolen virtually all county offices in Polk, 
McMinn, and Monroe Counties. These viola- 
tions of the law continued until in 1946, 
when the more than 6,000 veterans who 
served in the last war returned to their 
homes, and in August 1946 overthrew the 
Cantrell machine in McMinn and the Brake- 
bill machine in Monroe. In November 1946 
the returned veterans and their relatives 
overthrew the Biggs machine in Polk County. 

Immediately upon my election to Congress, 
and without compensation from any source, 
I joined hands with the brave men and 
women of these three counties in a con- 
tinuous war on these bullies of the ballot 
box and thieves of elections, We could cb- 
tain no indictments in the State criminal 
courts against these despoilers of the ballot 
box who were denying to people of these 
counties the right to vote and have their 
votes counted as cast. 

After 3 years of effort, I succeeded in in- 
ducing Francis Biddle, Attorney General of 
the United States, to obtain indictments 
against the violators of the Federal election 
laws in McMinn and Monroe Counties. Fed- 
eral Judge Leslie Darr nullified the convic- 
tion obtained in the Federal court in Chat- 
tanooga by sentencing one violator, William 
C. Moses, who submitted to the charge of 
taking money from WPA workers for use in 
the election of December 30, 1939, to remain 
in the custody of the United States marshal 
for 1 hour and pay a fine of 1 cent. Under 
the law, Judge Darr could have fined Moses 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned him for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

In the November 1940 election at the Clax- 
ton precinct in McMinn County, six armed 
Biggs-Cantrell thugs slugged a citizen who 
came to vote and by armed force drove voters 
from the polls, broke up the election, carried 
the ballot box 12 miles to Etowah and robbed 
400 citizens of their right to vote. After 2 
years of effort on my part these violators were 
indicted and convicted before Judge Darr and 
a jury in the Federal court at Chattanooga. 

Judge Darr disregarded the law, and fined 
them 1 cent each, and did not collect even 
this disgracefully small sum. 

Later, I obtained the indictment of William 
Rucker, chief of police in Etowah, for steal- 
ing votes in the November 1942 congressional 
election. He was tried before Federal Judge 
MacSwinford, from Kentucky, convicted, sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail and fined $500. 

I brought suit for Tom R. Watson, of Mon- 
roe County, against W. C. Brakebill, sheriff of 
Monroe County, who had long spearheaded 
election stealing in that county and forced 
him to resign the sheriff's office for bribery of 
voters in the August 1942 election. 

By an ouster suit against the Democratic 
election commissioners in McMinn County, I 
forced their resignation. 

In 1944, as a result of the fight we made 
against the Biggs machine in the Sixth Sen- 
atorial District the late James G. Crumbliss 
defeated the Biggs candidate for the State 
senate. 

In August 1946, armed thugs, commissioned 
as deputy sheriffs, aided habitual election 
thieves of the Cantrell machine in McMinn 
County in seizing and carrying the ballot 
boxes in Athens to the county jail and the 
ballot boxes in Etowah to the Cantrell bank- 
ing houses. A veteran who had lost an arm 
in Africa and one who had been wounded 
twice in action were assaulted and their lives 
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threatened. In the battle of Athens, the 
thieves, including the sheriff, who was also 
one of the Democratic election commission- 
ers, and a Democratic State senator, who was 
the Democratic candidate for sheriff, and 
both of whom were responsible for repeated 
election thefts were put to flight. Honest 
elections were restored in McMinn County, 
and the entire citizens ticket was elected. 

In Monroe County, for the first time in 
years, the entire Republican county ticket was 
elected. 

In Polk County, in November 1946, the 
anti-B'ggs candidates for the legislature were 
elected. 

In May of this year, the Biggs machine, 
which had issued poll-tax receipts to its 
members, refused to permit the Democrats 
and Republicans who composed the good 
government coalition anti-Biggs organiza- 
tion to pay their poll taxes. On my advice, 
these good citizens went by the hundreds 
to the office of the trustee and tendered the 
amount of their poll tax. When their money 
was refused, they then obtained a manda- 
tory injunction and forced the trustee to 
accept payment for and to issue to them their 
poll tax receipts. They thus became quali- 
fied to vote in both the August and November 
elections of this year. 

After the November election, 1942, I along 
with Dewey Cate, Republican election com- 
missioner, Jack Dance, Bob Mynatt, Howard 
F. Jarvis, J. Rector Weaver, and Lloyd Cruze, 
investigator from the office of Attorney 
General Hal Clements, and Judge William C. 
Burton, then Assistant Attorney General, by 
more than 3 days and nights of tireless ef- 
fort, demonstrated that the November elec- 
tion at the Skaggston Precinct, in Knox 
County, had been stolen from the Repub- 
lican candidates. As a result of these in- 
vestigations and the resulting prosecution, 
honest elections have been restored at that 
precinct. 

While I was thus engaged in waging this 
winning fight for honest elections, the head 
and front of my opposition was accepting 
money from and defending some of these 
thieves. 

1 never defended an election thief in my 
life. : 
MY SUPPORT OF THE TVA 

Ten days after I took my seat as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, in Jan- 
uary 1940, the proposal to authorize an ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of Fort Loudoun Dam at Lenoir City 
and to appropriate $1,000,000 to com- 
mence work on it came before the House of 
Representatives. In talking to my good 
friend, the able and distinguished Repre- 
sentative FRANCIS CasE, Representative from 
South Dakota, about the measure, he said 
to me: “You should make the argument you 
have made to me on the floor of the House. 
I will see Representative Clifton Woodrum, 
of Virginia, and arrange for you to answer 
Representative DirKsEN, of Illinois, who will 
offer an amendment to cut out the Lenoir 
City Dam project. Mr. Case conferred with 
Representative Woodrum. He came back to 
me and said: “Woodrum has agreed to per- 
mit you to answer DIRKSEN. You go down 
and sit on the front seat, others will arise 
to speak, but Speaker Bankhead will recog- 
nize you. You are a new man and if you 
request it the Speaker will give you five 
additional minutes.” I did as I was told 
Speaker Bankhead recognized me and I made 
my first speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

I had previously contacted Representative 
Oliver, of Maine, Representative Thorkelson, 
of Montana, Usher L. Burdick, of South Da- 
kota, and William Lemke, of North Dakota, 
and learned that these gentlemen favored 
the proposal. In the argument of the mat- 
ter, I obtained the votes of Representatives 
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FRANK KEEFE, of Wisconsin, and DIcK WELCH, 
of California. 

DIRKSEN’s motion to strike out the author- 
ization and appropriation for the Lenoir City 
Dam was defeated by three votes. My vote 
and the votes of these six other Republicans 
carried the measure. 


I COME -{OME TO HELP MY PEOPLE 


I have been criticized by a few persons for 
coming back to this district from time to 
time. One month after I was elected to Con- 
gress, I returned to Lenoir City to a celebra- 
ticn, attended by more than 5,000 people, to 
rejoice over the fact that the Lenoir City 
Dam was to be built, and that we were to 
have not only that great structure for the 
production of electric power and for flood 
control, but that the century-old dream of 
the people of the Tennessee River Valley of a 
navigable river from Knoxville to the Gulf of 
Mexico was about to be realized. This cele- 
bration was attended by myself and by 
Senator McKELiar. In addressing the great 
audience which attended the celebration, 
Senator MCKELLaR generously gave me credit 
for being responsible for the victory in the 
House of Representatives, which gave to this 
section the great benefits flowing from the 
dam. 

In 1941, when war threatened and when 
the little children of the country were 
gathering aluminum cooking utensils to aid 
in the war effort, I returned to this district 
and spent a day going through the great 
aluminum plant at Alcoa, in Blount County, 
to familiarize myself with the manufacture 
of aluminum. When I returned to Washing- 
ton for the debate on the proposal pending 
before the House to authorize the apprcpria- 
tion of $62,000,000 for the construction of 
the Cherokee Dam, near Jefferson City, and 
the steam generating plant at Watts Bar, I 
was able to detail how aluminum is produced 
and to demonstrate the necessity for this ap- 
propriation. It carried by a majority of 45 
votes. 

When again during the war, it became 
necessary to further expand the production 
of aluminum, I supported the $40,000,000 
appropriation for the construction of Doug- 
las Dam. This measure passed the House 
unanimously. 

By reason of the electric current available 
from the hydroelectric plants of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and the great system of 
flood control, navigation, and power-produc- 
ing dams of the TVA, the Aluminum Co. of 
America increased its output of aluminum 
for war purposes 700 percent, and today 
thousands of American boys are alive who 
would have been killed in this world war but 
for the fact that the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica at its plant in Alcoa was able to turn out 
all of the aluminum needed for the produc- 
tion of war planes. The atomic plant at 
Oak Ridge was located in our midst because 
we had the TVA and its vast amount of 
electricity. 

I saw in the great Blount County plant at 
Alcoa 13,000 men and women, boys and girls, 
making aluminum 50 times as fast as Hitler 
and Hirohito could make it. I saw these 
loyal, patriotic, skilled workers, many of 
whom had boys in the service, extend their 
mighty effort above every battlefield, above 
the seven seas, around the world. 

The establishment by Congress of the TVA 
as the sole source of electric power obtain- 
able by the 5,009,000 people who live within 
the 80,000 square-mile area in Tennessee and 
six other States creates a moral and legal 
duty on the part of the Federal Government 
to expand its power facilities to keep step 
with the normal development and power de- 
mand of these people. Especially is this true 
when to do so will not only increase the in- 
come of the people dependent on the TVA 
for power but will increase the income of the 
Federal Government from the sale of such 
power, 


I favor the proposal to build a $54,000,000 
steam generating power plant at New John- 
sonville, Tenn. This plant when completed 
will produce 375,000 kilowatts of power. 

The power which will be produced by this 
plant is absolutely essential to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for electric current due 
to the economic growth of our section of the 
country. 

Our greatest defense against foreign ag- 
gression is an air power so strong that it 
can raise an umbrella of air power above 
this country and carry war to any nation 
that dares attack us. 

You cannot build planes without alumi- 
num. You cannot make aluminum without 
electric current. 

The TVA was created in the interest of 
national defense, to develop the agricultural 
and industrial resources of the Tennessee 
Valley, to improve navigation on the Ten- 
nessee River, to control destructive waters of 
the Tennessee River, its tributaries and the 
Mississippi. This great development could 
not have been undertaken by private com- 
panies. 

The Federal Government from time to 
time has spent billions of dollars along the 
eastern and western seacoasts of this coun- 
try, on the Gulf of Mexico, on the Great 
Lakes, and on the rivers of our country to 
improve navigation and to prevent floods. 
The first extensive expenditure of money by 
the Federal Government for these purposes 
on the Tennessee River and its tributaries 
began with the establishment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Those who seek to stop the growth and 
halt the development of our people, are the 
enemies of our people. The people of this 
area have poured out their treasure like 
sand and their blood like water in the de- 
fense of this country. 

Those who propose to deny our people the 
right to prosper and to grow might as well 
try to crowd a full grown eagle back into 
the shell from which it was hatched. 

There is no more favored region in this land 
than eastern Tennessee. Our section is en- 
dowed with great natural resources. Our 
people are energetic, industrious, and they 
are the equal in intelligence, character, and 
patriotism of any other people in the land. 
To deprive them of their right to grow, to 
develop, to prosper, and to enjoy in their 
homes, schools, and churches the modern 
conveniences which can only be had by the 
use of electric current, would be a crime 
against the people of this section. 

The Second Congressional District today 
has a population of 460,000. 

In 1933, there were 219 manufacturing 
plants in the district. In 1946, there were 
421, including the atomic energy plants at 
Oak Ridge, an increase, excluding Oak Ridge, 
of 118—39.2 percent. 

In 1933, 20,694 persons were employed in 
manufacturing; in 1946, 58,252 persons were 
so employed. 

In 1939, 35,404 persons were employed in 
trade and service; in 1946, 50,362 were so em- 
ployed—an increase of 14,858—42.2 percent. 

In 1939, retail sales were $79,657,000; in 
1946, they were $189,732,000—an increase of 
$110,076,000—138.2 percent. 

In 1940, the people of tne district had a 
spendable income of $117,065,000; in 1946, 
they had a spendable income of $341,313,000— 
an increase of $24,238,000—191.6 percent. 

In 1941, they had total bank deposits of 
$55,138,000; in 1946, they had bank deposits 
of $224,530,000—an increase of $169,392,000— 
307.2 percent. 


TVA TAX REPLACEMENT 


Immediately after I went to Congress, I 
joined hands with Senator McKELLarR in an 
effort to authorize the TVA by act of Con- 
gress to refund, not only to the States, but 
also to the counties of each and every State 
affected, a just share of the income of the 
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TVA from the sale of power, to take the 
place of the taxes which these States and 
counties had lost by reason of the Govern. 
ment having bought and withdrawn from 
taxation lands and power facilities Within 
them, and on June 24, 1940, in the House of 
Representatives, I made a speech and vote 
in favor of giving to the counties of this dis. 
trict, tax replacements for the taxes that 
they had lost by reason of the Federal Goy. 
ernment’s purchase of property within their 
boundaries, and I now quote from my speech 
made on that occasion, which is a part of the 
permanent record of the Congress. 

“Mr. Speaker, this bill does not make an 
appropriation out of the Federal Treasury 
for the relief of these counties in Tennessee 
or for any of the counties in other States 
where the Tennessee Valley Authority is op- 
erating which have lost taxes by virtue of 
the TVA purchases of reservoir lands and 
utility properties therein. 

“This amendment simply provides that 
from the gross receipts from the sale of elec- 
tricity made by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and which is thereby withdrawn from tax. 
ation a certain amount in lieu of the taxes 
these States and counties have lost. The 
money this amendment proposes to pay to 
these States and counties is included within 
the wholesale rates at which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority sells this power.” 

In the year ending June 30, of this year, 
the TVA made payments in lieu of taxes to 
the States and counties in which this agency 
owns property, of $1,219,354. More than 
one-half of this sum—$609,677—was paid to 
the State of Tennessee and to counties of 
Tennessee in which the TVA owns property. 
Each and every county in the Second Con- 
gressional District received its share of this 
sum. 


MY AID TO THE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS OF 
THE SECOND DISTRICT 


Five thousand farmers in the Second Con- 
gressional District grow burley tobacco. 
Their yearly income from this crop is $3,- 
000,000. When I went to Congress many of 
them had an allotment of only two-tenths 
of an acre, four-tenths of an acre and other 
allotments of less than 1 acre. I aided in 
the enactment of a law giving to each grow- 
er an allotment of not less than 1 acre. 
Yearly, it is necessary, in order to protect the 
burley growers and to continue profitable 
prices to obtain an appropriation, to see 
that the program is properly carried out, 
that the tobacco of the growers is properly 
graded, and that they are protected from 
imposition by the great tobacco companies. 

The tobacco growers of this country re- 
ceive $1,000,000,000 yearly for their crop. The’ 
Federal Government collects in taxes from 
the manufactured products more than $1,- 
000,000,000. 

On the last night the Congress was in ses- 
sion, I led the fight against an effort made 
by certain Congressmen to defeat a provision 
providing for the sale and export of tobacco 
during the next year in the amount of $110,- 
000,000. I also defeated an effort that was 
being made to permit exports to foreign 
countries of American tobacco seed and to- 
bacco plants. To do this would destroy the 
prosperity of the tobacco growers of our 
country. 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


I assisted public-spirited citizens of Knox 
and Blount Counties in obtaining an appro- 
priation of $110,000 to put in bridges on the 
road leading into Cades Cove, a section of 
unparalleled beauty, suitable for tourist 
camps and picnic grounds. 

CROSSER AMENDMENT TO THE RAILWAY EMPLOY- 
EES RETIREMENT AND PENSION ACT AND THE 
WOLVERTON AMENDMENT TO SAID ACT 
During the Seventy-ninth Congress, I sup- 

ported and helped to enact into law provi- 











sions liberalizing the Railway Retirement and 
Pe nsion Act. I did this at the request of the 
railroad brotherhoods and other railway or- 
ations. 

~ On July 8, the House passed a measure in- 
troduced by Representative WOLVERTON, one 
of the best friends to the railway employees 

this country in Congress. This amend- 


ment to the Railroad Retirement Act in- 
c es the amount payable by the provi- 
v of section 1, together with the provi- 


; of section 3 of retirements, annuities, 

pensions payable under the Railroad Re- 

nt Act 20 percent. The act also makes 

rtain that the funds from which these 
benefits are payable shall be kept solvent. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 

On March 26, 1947, an amendment was 

d to the appropriation bill, appropriat- 

000,000 to supplement the school- 

lunch program, This was opposed by my 

ood friend, JoHn Taser, of New York. In 


u 





ing & 


my support of this measure, I stated on the 
ficor of the House: “Mr, Chairman, I have 
pl und respect for the good judgment and 
integrity of my good friend from New York, 
but I do not subscribe to the doctrine of being 

1y-wise and pound-foolish. If I econ- 
( . and I am for economy, I will never 
é mize at the expense of a hungry child. 


* * * Jf we appropriate this $6,000,000 
t ipplement the lunch program, it will cost 
each and every person in this country the 


tupendous sum of four mills. If there is 
any Member of this House who feels that he 
r she cannot afford to invest four mills in 

minds and bodies and souls and welfare 
of the school children of this country, while 
I am not a wealthy man, I will reimburse 
him or her the four mills that he or she is 
out as a result of the adoption of this amend- 
I The amendment carried. 





avor of an appropriation for the coming 
year of $75,000,000 to make the school-lunch 
program of this country a success. I also 
voted in favor of adequate appropriations to 
carry out the soil-conservation program in 
which our farmers are so vitally interested. 


FEDERAL AID AND EDUCATION 


Since I have been in Congress, I have sup- 
ported Federal aid to education. We were 
unable to obtain it while the Democrats were 
in control of both branches of Congress, and 
we were unable to pass the measure after the 
Republicans came into power. The neces- 
sity of passing this measure has been demon- 
strated and it is gathering strength each year 
in Congress. When the new Congress con- 
venes I shall continue my fight for the in- 
vestment of money in the bodies, the minds 

d the souls of the children of this country. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


I have supported all appropriations carry- 
ing out the great work of the University of 
T see. It is the head of our educational 

n and I have been especially active in 

r of veterans’ housing at the University 

in connection with the veterans’ program be- 
ing carried out by the University. 

I supported and helped to pass an appro- 

riation of $35,000,000 for this purpose. 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


I have supported each and every measure 
a by the Congress for the benefit of the 
ns, their widows and dependents. 
RELIEF FOR THE AGED 


I have supported and voted in favor of all 

wriations to supplement old-age assist- 

, aid to the blind and for increased aid 

crippled and dependent children. I 

| to increase assistance to needy old 

people $5 per month, without it being 

matched by the States, and also to increase 

monthly allotments by $3 to dependent chil- 

dren and to increase the monthly allotments 
to the blind. 
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TAX RELIEF 


I voted in favor of and helped to pass over 
the President's veto the tax-reduction meas- 
ure which removed more than 6,000,000 low- 
income-tax payers from Federal income-tax 
rolls. This measure will save the taxpayers 
of this country more than $4,000,000,000 
during the coming fiscal year. There are 
millions of people in this country who be- 
lieve that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. The average person who earns 
money has a better idea what he or she 
ought to do with it than President Truman. 

REDUCTION OF FEDERAL EXPENSES 

There will never be an adequate reduction 
of Federal expenses until we have a Republi- 
can in the White House. The savings made 
by this Congress would have run into billions 
but for the necessity for foreign relief and 
national defense, which will amount to more 
than $16,000,000,000 this year. 

FIGHTS COMMUNISM 

I have supported every measure to sup- 
press the illegal and dangerous activities of 
Communists. I voted to deport Harry 
Bridges, to carry on the fight against un- 
American activities, to purge the Govern- 
ment pay rolls of Communists, and favored 
the measure to drag the Communist Party 
and all Communist organizations out into 
the open. I voted to make it a felony for 
any man or set of men to conspire to set up 
a communistic dictatorship in this country, 
controlled by Russia, and to force the mem- 
bers of disloyal organizations to register and 
disclose the names of the members and their 
Officers, the source of their money, and what 
they do with it. 

MY VISITS TO THE DISTRICT 


Certain irresponsible persons from time to 
time seek to create the impression that I have 
never really been in Washington as a Member 
of Congress. There is a complete record of 
each and every day on which the House of 
Representatives has been in session since I 
have been a Member of it, commencing with 
January 3, 1940, down to Sunday morning, 
June 80, 1948, at 6 a. m. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the people of this district 
will not overlook, that no one of my critics 
has ever been able to put his finger upon a 
single occasion when I was absent from 
Congress when a measure affecting the wel- 
fare of this country or of interest to the peo- 
ple of this district was considered by the 
House. I have never been a pole sitter. I 
have been active all the days of my life. I 
do come back to the Second Congressional 
District whenever I can be of service to my 
people back at home. How else could a 
Member of Congress know what the people 
back home are thinking and what they desire 
at his hands on measures affecting their in- 
terests? 

I came back to Tennessee and spent days 
and weeks in developing the facts and pre- 
paring the cases against the election thieves, 
in order to have them indicted, prosecuted, 
tried, convicted, and removed from public 
office. I shall do so again if they start steal- 
ing again. 

When the Federal Government filed con- 
demnation proceedings against the hun- 
dreds of Anderson and Roane County farm- 
ers who lived in the Oak Ridge area, and sent 
land appraisers from Ohio and Indiana down 
to Tennessee to appraise Tennessee lands, 
and sought to take these farm lands for less 
than half what they were worth, I again 
came home at my own expense, met with 
these home-owners who were being forced 
to give up their homes, and then I went back 
to Washington and had a congressional com- 
mitttee appointed to investigate the mis- 
treatment handed our people by the Federal 
Government. I came back to Tennessee at 
my own expense and personally, before this 
investigating committee, put on witnesses in 
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an all-day hearing at Clinton and in another 
all-day hearing at Kingston, and as result 
of the facts developed at these hearings and 
the report made by the committee, these 
farmers were paid by the Government more 
than $400,000 more than the Government at 
first offered them for their homes. This was 
all done at my expense, without the cost of 
& penny to any one of the men and women 
I aided. 

On other occasions, I have come back to 
Tennessee and talked with people who did 
not understand how to fully exp!ain to me in 
a letter their needs and their problems and 
who were not financially able to come to the 
city of Washington. 

During the war an aged father and mother 
who had only two sons, and wl had lost 
one during the First World War, and the 
other during the second while in the Air 
Forces in this country, came to me for as- 
sistance. The grief of this heartbroken 
father and mother was dry-eyed; they had 
shed all their tears. They explained to me 
their problem, which involved not only the 
benefits due them by the Federal Govern- 









ment on account of the services and death 
of their son, but also the adjustment of his 
life insurance due him by a priv: life-in- 
surance company. I saw that they ob- 
tained all that was coming to them rhe 
little mother said to me, when the v k 
was done, “How much do I owe you I 
Said to her, as I have said to many 1ers 
who thought perhaps they might « me for 
some of my services, “God bless you, you 
don’t owe me 1 cent. If you had $1, 000 
you could not pay me anything.” 

Not so many days ago, I came back to 
Tennessee to speak to the graduat class 
at Norma, in Scott County, and on my way 
to the train for Washington a man w! had 


lost a foot and been otherwise severely in- 
jured in an accident, stopped me and said 
that he and a friend wished to talk to me 
abou* his injury. He was undertaking to 
lake a settlement without em ing an 
attorney. I fully investigated the law and 
the facts of his case, talked to the splendid 
lawyers who represented the agency from 
whom he was seeking to collect damages, and 
as a result of the conference and the able 
assistance of his friend, this n who had 
been crippled for life cbtained a splendid 
settlement of more than $16,000. 

On occasions like this I have repeatedly 
visited my people, and as long as I represent 
them in Congress I expect to keep in close 
touch with them. 

I HAVE KEPT FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE 

When I first announced for Cong! in 
1939, I promised the people in this district 
that I would do all in my power to advances 
the material, the educational, the moral, and 
the spiritual development of the great people 
of this magnificent district. This pledge, to 
the extent by my ability, I have kept. I am 
fully conscious of the tremendous and fateful 
problems that confront the } ] 
country and it is with a sense of res} l- 
ity and humility that I offer my servi to 
my people. I come back again to what I fi 
said, that is, Who can best serve th O} 
this district in the Congress? I ce pride 
in stating to you thatIdo1 have an ¢ 
in the House of Rep 





either Republican or Dem ] 

I know them all and have ren ) 
the great majority of them. Ik person- 
ally and have supported for the past 8 year 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey who will t 
next President of the United Stat Ik 
the able men who have « ibu 

success as the Governor of New York, and 
who have supported and a ted him in - 
coming the nominee of the Republican P 

for the most powerful office on this ¢ 


Republican victory in November i 
and I profoundly believe that such a \ 
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will enable the American people to preserve 
our constitutional form of government and 
our system of free enterprise which is the 
envy and admiration of the world. 

Under our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment, the American people have enjoyed 
greater freedom than any other people have 
attained in all the 5,000 years of recorded 
history preceding the founding of this Re- 
public. 

Under our system of free enterprise, by 
free men and free women in a free country, 
the people of this land have made greater 
material progress, have achieved the highest 
standard of living, are better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, and have more of the 
good things of life than any other people on 
earth. 

Our people are happy and prosperous, they 
face a future stored with unsurpassed op- 
portunities and possibilities. 

It is my belief that with the establishment 
of a firm and wise foreign policy, admin- 
istered by competent men, a just and per- 
manent peace will be established, and that 
the pathway of this country’s progress, like 
the path of the just, will grow “brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” 





The Way to Peace and Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, early in 
life, human beings realize that, to be 
happy, they must be in harmony with the 
laws of creation, the laws of life. In his 
desire to preserve and continue his exist- 
ence, almost the first effort of the indi- 
vidual is to develop the skill and ability 
to enable him to “make a living.” For 
some time then, the individual engages 
almost exclusively in the business of car- 
ing for himself. This confining of his 
attention mainly to what he regards as 
the immediate needs of the so-called per- 
sonal self delays the individual’s awak- 
ening to more active consciousness of his 
being and of the unity of creation. 
When, however, the individual does be- 
gin to realize that persistence in his lim- 
ited consciousness of being prevents him 
from experiencing the possible activities 
and joys of life, he then gradually arouses 
himself to a more complete realization of 
the true nature of life and of the oneness 
of all life. His duty to others then be- 
comes clearer to him. 

In the practical effairs of life, there- 
fore, people begin to realize that they can 
enjoy harmonious existence only by 
helping to promote the welfare of their 
fellow beings, by conducting themselves 
in harmony with the universal law of ac- 
tion governing all. In other words, har- 
monious existence requires the individ- 
ual to regard scrupulously the welfare of 
those whom he regards as other and sep- 
arate persons. 

This means, from the standpoint of 
human government, that there must pre- 
vail absolute justice in the control of the 
earth, which is the source of all material 
things used by mankind. 

How, then, can we assure justice in the 
distribution of the wealth derived from 


the earth? The answer, in brief, should 
be as follows: “Discover the natural law 
and in harmony with it enact and ad- 
minister the laws of human govern- 
ments.” 


CONCEITED NOTIONS 


The earth exists and is governed in 
accord with universal law which is alto- 
gether just. That law is not in any way 
dependent on the vain conceited notions 
of any human being, or group of human 
beings whose egotism craves the official 
power to direct the lives of all other 
people. 

A proper understanding of the princi- 
ples of political economy, and their cor- 
rect application to the problems which 
distress the people, would soon bring 
about the reign of economic justice. The 
adjustment of men’s conduct and actions, 
in harmony with the true laws of life, 
would thus be assured, and soon we would 
have the glorious rule of right with all 
of its joys. 

Let us consider, then, the principles, 
which, if properly obeyed, will assure all 
men their rights, banish hate, and es- 
tablish universal brotherhood. 

HOW WEALTH IS PRODUCED 


There are three factors engaged in the 
production of all goods. They are labor, 
capital, and what may be named as either 
natural resources, land or the earth. To 
assure, by law, to each of these factors its 
just share in what may be produced by 
the united action of the three factors, 
just named, must be the chief aim of true 
statesmanship. 

Now, everything which people use or 
consume must be derived from the earth. 
Our first task, therefore, in our effort to 
find cut what is the fair share of each of 
the three factors is to understand, first 
of all, what are men’s rights in regard to 
tke control of the land, called also natu- 
ral resources or the earth. 

First let us note that rightful owner- 
ship of anything whatsoever exists be- 
cause the person claiming such owner- 
ship either has made what he claims to 
own or has given for it, something of 
equal value to someone who had right- 
fully acquired ownership of it. 

ONE POWER CREATED ALL 


One power is the sole cause of the ex- 
istence of the earth’s population. It is 
clear, too, that the power which pro- 
duced the earth’s inhabitants created 
also the earth itself. Certainly no hu- 
man being ever created or could create 
a single particle of the earth. Reason 
requires us also to regard the one Power 
as the Father of the earth's inhabitants. 
If, however, the Creator is parent of the 
earth’s beings, then we cannot reason- 
ably believe that that power, the Father, 
would or could be unfair or unjust to any 
of His creatures. On the contrary, in- 
stead of being unfair, He has provided 
equal rights for all His creatures in the 
bounty which He has supplied. 

NO ONE OWNS THE EARTH 

What then, with due regard for justice 
to all, is the true nature of man’s rights 
in the earth? 

Surely no person could be given exclu- 
sive ownership of the earth, or any part 
of it, without injustice to all other beings. 
Wo; on the other hand, the natural re- 
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sources, the land, is the common heritage 
of all mankind and must be used on the 
basis of equal rights to all and special 
privilege to none. 

In order to illustrate the true nature of 
man’s rights in the bounty called the 
earth, furnished by the Creator, let us 
suppose that we are at the beginning of 
history, when we find but one man on the 
earth. Whether you call that first man 
John or Adam, we may be sure that he 
will try to satisfy his desires with the 
least effort necessary. That is natural. 
He would, therefore, choose, for his use 
that part of the earth which, because of 
location or natural richness, will produce 
the largest amount of goods as the result 
of his labor. In other words, he would 
take the most productive part of the 
earth, and his labor would produce more 
from that part of the earth than it would 
secure from any other part of equal size. 

After the first man, however, had 
taken possession of the best tract of land, 
the second man comes along and de- 
— possession of the same tract of 
and. 


WHEN REASON PREVAILS 


The first man, of course, says that he 
will not give up possession because he, 
the first man, is the owner of the choice 
land. The second man then asks the 
first men for what reason the first man 
claims to be the owner, the exclusive 
owner, cf the very best tract of land. 
The first man then answers: “It is mine 
because I saw it first.” The second man 
then asks the first man: ‘‘Do you mean 
to say, because of the mere fact that 
the light was first reflected from this 
tract of land to your eyes instead of to 
my eyes that, therefore, you have the 
exclusive right and title to the best of 
all tracts ofland?” The first man, being 
a reasonable person then answers: “Well, 
I must admit that the reason I gave you 
is not logical but, nevertheless, my right 
to this land is as good as yours.” The 
second man also admits that to be true. 
In order, therefore, to assure justice to 
both men, it is agreed by them that what- 
ever amount of goods may be produced 
from the first tract of land, more than 
from the next best tract of land, by the 
same amount and quality of labor, is 
clearly due to the natural advantage in 
the first tract of land, such as its better 
location, its chemical elements, or be- 
cause of some other natural advantage 
possessed by the first tract of land. 

BASIS FOR FAIR DECISION 


In other words, the first tract of land 
has greater productive power because of 
its location, its natural richness, or be- 
cause of some other quality given to it by 
the creative power. Certainly, then, the 
greater production from the first tract of 
ground is not due to either the mental 
effort or physical labor of any human 
being. Such being the case, both men are 
entitled to equal shares in what is pro- 
duced from the first tract of land, more 
than what is produced by like effort from 
the second best tract. 

It is agreed, therefore, that the first 
man will finish his year’s work on tract 
No. 1, and that the second man, for the 
same length of time, will apply the same 
amount and quality of labor to the next 
best tract of land of like area. They 


—_——j 
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agree also that. whatever is produced 
then from the first tract of land more 
than what is produced from the second 
tract, by the same amount and quality of 
labor by the second man, is due to the 
better advantages in tract No. 1, and 
therefore is to be divided between the 
two men at the end of the year. 
PRINCIPLE ALWAYS THE SAME 


This assures each person of the full 
value of his labor and also assures him of 
his fair share of what is altogether due 
to the better advantage afforded by na- 
ture in the first tract of land, 

Now, whether the number of persons 
on the earth is 2 or 2,000,000,000, the 
principle just explained applies in the 
same way. Whatever part of production, 
from any part of the natural resources, 
called also land, is due to better natural 
advantage, such part of production sure- 
ly belongs rightly to all the people in 
common, called society. Every person, of 
course, must be assured of possession of 
the land occupied by him, for the period 
of time for which he pays to society, or 
its government, the value of the amount 
by which the reasonably possible produc- 
tion from the land, occupied by him, ex- 
ceeds the reasonably possible production, 
from a like area of the least productive 
land, occupied by any person. 

WHAT BELONGS TO ALL OF US 


The value per year, of this difference in 
productive power, is what is called eco- 
nomic rent. Whether it be industrial 
Jand, city land, or farm land the eco- 
nomic rent of such land is the value of 
what, by a certain amount and quality 
of labor, it will produce more than will 
be produced by the same amount of la- 
bor from a like area of the least produc- 
tive land occupied by anyone. 

Economic rent is the amount which is 
justly due to society, to all the people in 
common, for the right granted by society 
for the possession of natural resources. 
Economic rent is, therefore, the only 
proper source from which Government 
should collect the money necessary to pay 
its expenses. 

Instead, however, of using this just 
method, the method which would reward 
men for their industry and enterprise, 
resulting in better and increased produc- 
tion, the expense of Government has 
been wrongly taken by taxation, from 
what, by their own efforts, people have 
produced. This method of securing 
revenue to pay the expense of Govern- 
ment has discouraged enterprise and re- 
tarded business. 

EFFECT OF UNJUST TAXES 


The cost of Government has been paid 
from taxes unjustly collected from values 
created in goods produced by labor and 
capital, It certainly should be clear to 
anyone that all taxes put upon goods are 
penalties which hold back production. 
Surely, everyone can see also that such 
taxes increase the price of goods. They, 
therefore, lessen sales, because the higher 
becomes the price of goods the fewer are 
the persons who can afford to buy them 
and, therefore, the smaller is the amount 
of goods that can be sold. The demand 
for goods lessens, as the price of the same 
rises. That means less profit for the 
seller and less wages for employees. 





The injustice and harm which results 
from such unjust system of taxation may 
be seen on every side and continue dur- 
ing every minute of our lives. All things 
men produce are taxed. The owner is 
taxed—in effect, fined—on account of 
every improvement he may make on his 
house, barn, garage, fence, or any other 
of the changes made by him, which may 
improve the living conditions of himself, 
his family, and in fact, of the whole com- 
munity. 

FINED FOR DOING GOOD 


Instead of being encouraged to make 
progress and to improve the standard of 
life, and instead of being commended for 
doing so, men are taxed—fined—pun- 
ished because they improve conditions. 
Some governments even tax the house- 
holder on account of every pane of glass 
he puts in windows to allow the daylight 
to enter his house to brighten it. Prac- 
tically all of the different kinds of goods 
needed by the people for their welfare are 
taxed many, many times—in fact taxes 
are collected on account of the sale of 
everything used or consumed by people 
during their entire lives. 

Now all taxes on building improve- 
ments and on all goods which increase 
people’s comfort and health, must surely, 
unavoidably lower the standards of liv- 
ing and retard the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

All taxes on things produced by labor 
and capital reduce the sales of such 
goods. This is so because the taxes in- 
cluded in their cost price, increase the 
sale price of such goods. That, of course, 
makes it harder for people to buy the 
goods. The wages paid workers are then 
less, because less goods are sold, and so, 
of course, fewer workers are needed to 
produce the smaller supply of goods 
manufactured. That results in unem- 
ployment for many people. The unem- 
ployed compete with each other in seek- 
ing the same jobs and offer to work for 
less than the regular wages in order to 
have a means of earning a living. Pros- 
perity and progress are delayed, because 
governments, to pay expenses, take by 
taxation a big part of what is produced 
by labor and capital. Men are thereby 
punished for their industry and dis- 
couraged in their efforts to be enterpris- 
ing. 

Yes, every excise tax, sales tax, and 
every other like tax on the sale of goods, 
certainly, holds back business con- 
stantly. 

Nevertheless, men are taxed more and 
more as they become more industrious 
and enterprising in the production of the 
comforts needed for a better general 
standard of living. Indefensible as is 
the taxing of men, as they become more 
industrious, more enterprising, and pro- 
duce more goods—there results a yet 
greater evil. Because of the failure to 
collect government expenses, from the 
economic rent of natural resources, it 
is not expensive for the holders of the 
same to keep the resources out of use. 
This results in monopoly and deprives 
the people of the benefit of competition. 

The failure to collect the expense. of 
government from the economic rent of 
natural resources, controlled by monop- 
Olists, causes the loss of vast amounts of 
revenue which would provide abun- 
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dantly for the very best quality of gov- 
ernment. Instead of doing this, how- 
ever, people are taxed, punished, be- 
cause they have been industrious in mak- 
ing useful goods and in improving prop- 
erty to make it more comfortable, more 
attractive, more sanitary, and better in 
every way for everybody. 
HANDICAPPING “FREE ENTERPRISE” 


Much has been said about the impor- 
tance of free enterprise and individual 
initiative, and yet when people earnestly 
try to be industrious and enterprising, 
they are taxed—that is, fined—punished 
for their intelligent effort to be enter- 
prising and for attempting to be indus- 
trious instead of lazy. 

The true principle may be stated as 
follows: Justice requires that men be 
taxed according to the value of the privi- 
lege they enjoy et the hands of society, 
of government, and that they should not 
be taxed—fined—according to the effort 
they make to live decently and to be 
better citizens, and should not be pun- 
ished by a fine—called taxes—because 
they use their understanding and ability 
to be enterprising. 

FAIR AND SCIENTIFIC TAXES 


The collection of the cost of govern- 
ment, from economic rent, is the fairest 
and the most scientific method of secur- 
ing abundant revenue for the best quality 
of government. The value of land, and 
income derived from land, results from 
the presence and activity of society, of 
the community. 

The market value of the land or natural 
resources exists because of the presence 
ofpopulation. In1626ManhattanIsland, 
upon which New York City is located, 
was bought by a group of Hollanders 
from Indians for $24. On December 31, 
1934, the official value of the land, exclu- 
sive of improvements, was $4,600,000,000. 
The land in and about the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Square originally had so little market 
value that it was used for pasture. Now 
the value of the land within a few hun- 
dred yards of the square is measured in 
millions of dollars. We could give an un- 
limited number of examples of like expe- 
riences involving great increases in the 
market value of land in all parts of the 
country. All of such increases in value 
are due to the same cause, namely, the 
increase in population. The increase in 
population results in the construction of 
more buildings, and the erection of new 
buildings requires much material and 
the employment of many workers. All 
this, of course, results in better business. 

The improvement and increase in busi- 
ness raises the market value of the 
ground where such business is carried on. 
The presence of the greater population, 
the larger community, increases business, 
and the improved business increases the 
market value of the land. The value of 


the land was not created by the person 
who by chance may have had title to the 
land. Instead, the presence of the larger 
population, the larger community caused 
the increase in the value of the land. 


COMMUNITY RIGHTS STRESSED 
The yearly income paid to the owner of 
land was not in any sense earned by the 
owner but was due altogether to the 
presence of a greater number of peop! 
whose activity and enterprise helped to 
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improve business in general. Certainly, 
then, the community which has caused 
the increased income from the land is en- 
titled to collect from that income the cost 
of the community government. 

It will now be admitted, I am sure, that 
serious injustice and great wrong have 
been suffered by the people because of 
the unjust and the unwise methods of 
taxation commonly used by governments 
to secure money to pay their expenses. 

We have shown that land values and 
the income or interest on the values cre- 
ated by the presence of a larger popula- 
tion, the larger community, have not 
been paid to society, to the people as a 
whole, whose presence, industry, and 
enterprise created the land values and 
the income or interest paid on them. 

PRIVATE PERSONS PROFIT 


No; on the contrary, the increased 
land values and the income on the same 
have been handed over to private per- 
sons who were neither the cause of nor 
the creators of the land values or the 
interest or income paid on same. 

The community’s loss of the income on 
these increased land values, handed over 
to privileged private persons, is bad 
enough and violates every principle of 
justice. To add insult to injury, how- 
ever, after giving the economic rent to 
private persons, we next find that such 
governments, in order to pay their ex- 
penses, rob the people, legally, of course, 
of what they produce by their labors. If 
the family improves the home then it is 
taxed—fined. If people erect buildings 
and increase the value of the land in the 
neighborhood, they are taxed for putting 
up the buildings which improve the com- 
munity. 

LOW TAX ON IDLE LAND 


On the other hand, the persons who 
hold their land idle—while it increases 
in value because of their neighbor’s work, 
enterprise, improvements, and build- 
ing—are not taxed, or are taxed but 
little on their increased land values. 
Taxes are put upon everything people 
make or buy from other makers to im- 
prove their standard of living, and im- 
prove community life. Business is re- 
tarded, the progress of civilization is 
slackened and halted because men are 
taxed—punished—for producing, to sell, 
things needed for the health, comfort, 
and refinement of the people in general. 

There is a wrong, however, far greater 
even and much more harmful to the peo- 
ple than the loss of money caused by the 
failure to collect revenue from the land 
values created by the public; a wrong 
even greater than the taking by taxation, 
from the people, of a part of the value of 
what they produce by their labor to sup- 
ply the needs of society and to make life 
more wholesome and pleasant. 

OPENS THE WAY FOR MONOPOLIES 


That evil consists of the monopolies, 
the power given to a few persons, as a 
result of the failure to collect from such 
persons the expenses of government 
from the values created, added to the 
land, by the presence and activity of the 
people, the community. 

This failure to collect the cost of gov- 
ernment from the income, created by the 
community’s presence and activity, 
makes it possible and easy for the mo- 


nopolists to hold out of use, or to use but 
inefficiently, the land or resources, in 
their possession. They can and do hold 
out of use, the land, the resources, be- 
cause their refusal or failure to use them 
costs them little or nothing. While the 
land is held idle they are relieved of the 
necessity of exerting any effort. They 
need not use funds they may have, to 
carry on any business. The greatest 
wrong of all, however, consists of the fact 
that they can and do prevent other peo- 
ple from using the land. 
WOULD SOLVE THE WAGE PROBLEM 


Collecting the expenses of government, 
from economic rent, would make it im- 
possible for anybody to monopolize the 
natural resources and to hold them for 
speculative purposes. The holders of 
land would be compelled, then, to make 
good use of the land or natural resources, 
in order to have the money to pay their 
taxes. Because the monopolizers would 
be compelled to use the natural resources, 
in order to have money to pay their taxes, 
they would need workers and there would 
thus be created a demand for labor. The 
owners of land, of natural resources, 
throughout the country, would be influ- 
enced and act in the same way and all 
industry, commerce, and agriculture 
would therefore flourish. Unwilling idle- 
ness would soon be unknown, and the 
so-called wage problem would settle it- 
self. The wage problem would no longer 
exist because, if men were not paid fair 
wages and given good working condi- 
tions, they could go to fairminded em- 
ployers who would be glad to hire them 
on just terms. 


STRIKING EXAMPLE GIVEN 


To illustrate what has just been said, 
let us suppose, for example, that all the 
known oil lands were located in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, and 
one or a few men were to have title to 
the full and unlimited ownership and 
control of the same, and could hold it 
out of use by paying trifling taxes 
amounting to not much more than the 
taxes on poor farm land, this is what 
would likely happen: The holders of 
such oil lands would use such part of the 
lands as might be required to supply 
kerosene—coal oil—to the people burn- 
ing the same to make what was, at the 
time, a new kind of light. The oil land- 
holders could then raise the price of coal 
oil as high as they might please, unless 
they should make the price so high as to 
cause people to stop using coal oil and 
to begin again to burn candles for light. 
Moreover, since the owners would be the 
only employers of expert oil workers, the 
monopolists could constantly reduce the 
wages paid the expert oil workers, unless 
they should reduce such wages to or be- 
low the level of unskilled workers’ wages, 
and thus drive the oil workers to accept 
employment at work requiring no special 
skill. 


GREAT RICHES NOT EARNED 


We have here noted, and explained 
the injustice which was the sure result of 
permitting the private monopoly of oil 
lands. Like injustice would result from 
permitting the private monopoly of other 
natural resources such as iron-ore land, 
copper-ore land, zinc-ore land, lead-ore 
land, other kinds of ore land and land 
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underlaid with coal, or land which, be- 
cause of the presence of a large popula. 
tion, is valuable for factory or business 
purposes. 

Private monopoly of natural resources 
of any part of the earth, makes it possible 
for the few who are given such monopoly 
to accumulate great wealth, which they 
do not earn by either manual labor or 
mental effort. A far worse evil than the 
possession, by monopolists, of their un- 
earned wealth, however, is the power 
which enables monopolists to keep others 
from using the land, the resources. Be. 
cause monopolists are required to pay so 
little in taxes that they need not use the 
land to earn the taxes, the land remains 
idle without any risk to the holder, while 
it increases in value. 

DEVELOP OR PERISH 


The collection of the expenses of gov- 
ernment from economic rent would put 
an end to the dog-in-the-manger mo- 
nopoly control of the natural resources, 
and in no other way can monopoly be 
prevented. If even the larger part of the 
economic rent of land, of the natural 
resources, possessed by him, were col- 
lected from the owner to pay the expense 
of government, it would be necessary for 
him either to make good use of it himself 
or to allow someone else to use it. If he 
were to hold it without making good use 
of it, he could not afford to pay the tax, 
because he would be making no income 
with which to pay the taxes or rent. If 
he did not pay the taxes, someone else 
would do so and would have, then, the 
right to use theland. To make use of the 
land, however, it would be necessary for 
its new possessor to employ workmen and 
that would improve employment condi- 
tions, increase wages, and increase busi- 
ness in general. 

COMPETITION NEVER TESTED 


Whether or not the possessor may have 
properly used the land, the expenses of 
government should be collected, of course, 
from economic rent. The economic rent 
exists because of the presence and ac- 
tivity of society, that is, of all the people, 
and the failure of the holders of land to 
use it is no excuse for not paying what 
they owe to the people, to the commu- 
nity. Moreover, its proper use, as re- 
quired by justice to all the people, would 
produce the money to pay the taxes, and 
would also provide fair compensation for 
the user. 

By the champions of that kind of gov- 
ernment, which is planned to be admin- 
istered according to the personal discre- 
tion and direction of official agents, we 
have been told that competition has been 
tried and has failed. On the contrary, 
the fact is that, in modern times, there 
has been no opportunity for true com- 
petition. Competition in the fundamen- 
tal sense has not had a real trial. 

FEW COULD NOT ROB THE MANY 


‘Control of the great bulk of natural 
resources is in the hands of a compara- 
tively few persons. The possession and 
control, of the greater part of the valu- 
able natural resources, commercial sites 
and industrial land, enables the holders 
of the same, however, to put into their 
pockets large profits created by the pres- 
ence and activity of large populations. 
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After the monopolists have taken the un- 
earned increment from what has been 
produced, the rank and file of the people 
are allowed to seramble with each other 
for a miserable existence out of what is 
left. Obedience to the principle, which 
I have discussed, would make it impos- 
sible for the few, even legally, to thus 
rob the many. 

There has now been pointed the way 
to economic, justice. When, in accord- 
ance with the principle just discussed, 
the reign of right will prevail, we shall 
( e to be harassed by industrial strife. 
The feeling of hatred and opposition 
will cease, and in their stead the spirit 

f cooperation and brotherhood will pre- 
ads THERE IS A PERFECT LAW 

In the early part of these remarks I 

d: “Discover the natural law and, in 
mony with it, enact and administer 
laws of human governments.” 
\hether we call it the law of life, the 
of nature, the law of creative power, 

» certainly exists perfect law and 
edjustment of men’s actions and 
conduct in harmony with that law will 
ure liberty and perfect happiness. 
Thomas Jefferson said: ‘“‘The God who 
ve us life gave us liberty.” We must 
lerstand, however, that human beings 

co not and cannot create justice. They 

1 only discover, that is, become con- 

of justice and its laws, established 

for the harmonious control of the uni- 
2, Men’s actions and conduct and 
laws of human governments should 

» brought into adjustment, into har- 
mony with the law of creation. 

SEE GRANDEUR OF CREATION 


Often we hear the question: ‘Will 
there ever be adopted, by governments, 
as ruling law, the great principle, the 
fundamental and certain remedy, which 
I have just explained, for the brutal and 
cruel economic injustice which has 
caused such age-long suffering?” 

For answer let me relate that many 
years ago, on a warm Sunday afternoon, 
in my room in a boarding house on Arch 
Street, Allegheny, in which city I was 
working for a few months prior to enter- 
ing Cincinnati Law School, after gradu- 
ating from Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, I had just finished an intense, 
thorough study of the subject which I 
have just discussed. I put down the 
book and lay on my back on my bed. In 
a few minutes, I arose and began writ- 
ing the lines which were finished a little 
later and which indicated my feeling as 
to the question just stated. I quote the 
lines, as follows: 

Poetic lore has often told 

Of nature’s blessings, manifold; 

And humbler prose, perhaps in mirth, 
Proclaims men equal on this earth. 

If this be true, why do we see 

The wretches men oft seem to be; 
Why see the poor forsaken waif 
Searching in vain for shelter safe? 
One child, of God, first sees the light, 
Surrounded by gold and linen white; 
Another, nature’s canopy sees, 

The earth his cradle, e’en that not his. 


Vith dirge and funeral rites they lay 
The miser in his downy grave; 

But yonder poor old tott’ring serf 

Can hardly reach kind nature’s berth. 


How can we, suff’ring then, behold 

God’s blessings ruled by weight of gold, 
His word construed by greedy wealth, 

His off’rings filched with sneaking stealth? 
Courage, then, ye men, yet strong, 

Gird up your loins, go join the throng, 
Battle for freedom, long sung by the muse, 
Leave not a foeman, head no flag of truce. 


And when the din of battle’s o’er, 

And selfish greed shall reign no more, 

We'll hasten forth, proclaiming then, 

Peace on earth, good will toward men. 


These lines indicated my youthful 
confidence and enthusiasm for the great 
cause just discussed and after 50 years, 
the unwavering confidence of my youth 
is unhesitatingly confirmed by my more 
mature judgment. Right must and will 
triumph. 

The unfettered operation of the prin- 
ciple which we have discussed would as- 
sure all men just compensation for their 
service and would give assurance of 
profitable employment at all times. 

No longer then in fear of oppressors; 
no longer the victim of want or the fear 
of want, men’s moral courage will be 
awakened and joyously will they obey 
their best impulses. In their spirit of 
freedom and with gladness, men will 
eagerly embrace the glorious principles of 
justice and they will earnestly strive to 
express the universal harmony of life. 
Then will disappear the meanness, the 
jealousy, the envy, and hatred which 
now blight the lives of men. 

In the sublime cause of brotherhood, 
with songs of joy pealing from their 
hearts, with the spirit of justice shining 
from their eyes and in perfect unison 
will march the sons of men. Then will 
men be freemen and the grandeur of 
creation will be manifest throughout the 
land. 





The Voice of America: An Adventure in 
International Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E, MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to avail myself of the opportunity, 
before the Congress adjourns, to express 
my personal satisfaction at the success- 
ful establishment of the permanent 
Voice of America program during the 
present session. As sponsor of the leg- 
islation authorizing the State Depart- 
ment to promote United States foreign 
policy by disseminating information 
abroad, I have taken a profound interest 
in this important work and look forward 
through the years to its increasing ef- 
fectiveness. 

It has been the bad luck, even the fate, 
of the Voice of America to draw down 
upon itself spasmodic torrents of criti- 
cism, that is domestic criticism, because 
of certain defects in its total output. 
The recent storm of protest over certain 
broadcasts about the American States 
sent to South America by the National 
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Broadcasting Co. is certainly a case in 
point; and the details are so well known 
that there is no need to exhume them 
here. In my opinion, this unfortunate 
episode might have been sufficient to 
wipe out, or at least seriously curtail, 
the whole program a year or two ago 
when many people were not so convinced 
of the necessity of this operation as they 
are today. 

But the interesting fact was that 
neither the House nor the Senate for a 


moment considered obliterating the 
Voice of America because of these 
scripts. The attitude of Congress— 


made amply clear during the hearings 
on the subject and demonstrated even 
more effectively by the passage of a $28,- 
C00,C00 appropriation for the program— 
was simply this: How can we eliminate 
the possibility of further errors and 
make the Voice of America a better in- 
strument of the Government? This in 
itself was proof that the Voice of Amer- 
ica has progressed far beyond the pro- 
and-con stage. Congress and the public 
at large showed that they were sclidly 
behind the program itself. The argu- 
ment is now not an argument over prin- 
ciple but over ways and means to im- 
prove the product. 

Consequently I do not believe there is 
any need for me to restate the case for 
the Voice of America, beyond recalling 
briefly the importance to this program 
of the visits which many Members of 
Congress paid to several European coun- 
tries last summer. Our first-hand obser- 
vations of Communist propaganda in ac- 
tion and the inadequacy of the United 
States information service convinced us 
more than anything else that America 
must marshal its forces in the great 
world battle of ideologists. The Com- 
mittee to Investigate the United States 
Information Service in Europe, which 
was under the joint chairmanship of 
Senator Sm1tH of New Jersey and myself, 
summed up its findings in this key sen- 
tence: “The United States must take 
positive and aggressive steps to carry the 
true story of her ideals, motives, and 
objectives to a demoralized and groping 
Europe.” 

Through legislation passed by the 
Eightieth Congress—the so-called 
Smith-Mundt bill—the way for telling 
of this story has been opened. Staffs of 
the United States Information Service 
and the Voice of America are to be in- 
creased and some $6,000,000 will be spent 
on the expansion of relay facilities to 
strengthen the signal of America broad- 
casts to Europe and the Far East. 

However, in looking toward the future 
let’s not neglect the very real accom- 
plishments of the Voice of America thu 
far. Indeed, it is about the demonstrated 
effectiveness of these radio broadcast 
that I wish to talk for a few moments to- 
day. There is, of course, nothing in the 
field of international broadcasting that 
compares to the well-known Hooper rat- 
ings employed by our big domestic broad- 
casting outlets. But there are alterna- 
tive methods for determining the exist- 
ence of a large listening audience. Take 
letters, for example. 

I wonder if it is generally known that 
the Voice of America, by official count 
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has received more than 220,000 letters, 
the great majority of them from Euro- 
pean listeners, since January 1946, and 
the‘ this figure in all probability exceeds 
th». of any other shortwave broadcast- 
ing operation in the world, including the 
BBC and Moscow radio. At one point 
the New York headquarters of the Voice 
was receiving letters at the rate of 20,000 
to 25,000 a month, which definitely put it 
far out in front of the BBC’s European 
service. It must be remembered that the 
Voice of America, unlike some of our 
domestic radio programs, is not able to 
offer listeners free refrigerators or vacu- 
um cleaners. It offers only what the 
listener hears. At the same time it is ex- 
pensive and even inconvenient to write to 
the United States from abroad. And yet 
people, literally thousands of people, are 
sufficiently interested to comment on the 
programs. I have had the opportunity 
of reading some of these letters, either 
in English or in translation, and I am 
sure that a few excerpts may interest the 
House. 

I was particularly attracted to a letter 
from a Mr. Jandacek, who flied to western 
Germany from Prague after the Com- 
munist seizure of power in Czechoslo- 
vakia and who is now in this country. He 
writes: 

The broadcasts of the Voice of America to 
Czechoslovakia are daily becoming more and 
more popular. Increasing numbers of peo- 
ple are listening. People listen as if they 
were hearing the Gospel. The tortured peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia, deprived of true de- 
mocracy, are awaiting every word of yours 
with impatience. All the political refugees 
from Czechoslovakia who listen daily to every 
word of yours, send their hearty and sincere 
thanks to you and ask you to continue this 
good work and to expose all the Communist 
measures for what they are. 


There was another letter from a 
Czechoslovak listener which stresses the 
value of broadcasting information into 
the iron-curtain countries. This one 
came from an engineering student in 
Prague whose name I am withholding for 
fear of getting the young man into 
trouble with the Communist regime 
there. He says: 

I have been listening to the broadcasts of 
the Voice of America and am very satisfied. 
You surprised me when you said in your pub- 
lication of the Soviet-German dealings that 
Stalin toasted Hitler. It.is a pity that we 
never hear of such things here, but, of course, 
the newspapers would not publish it and 
even less so our radio. If your information 
is based on reliable sources, then this cer- 
tainly does not look like honest politics. 


I will go on to Poland, the Balkans, 
and the Soviet Union shortly, but allow 
me first to tell you a little about the mail 
from western Europe. In this part of the 
continent, of course, both the regimes 
and the people are overwhelmingly 
friendly toward the United States and 
this friendship is clearly reflected in let- 
ters sent to the Voice of America. Ger- 
man, has been the largest single pro- 
Gucer of correspondence, accounting for 
practically half the mail received. Now 
there is an interesting point to be made 
about the German mail which reveals 
certain changes in German thinking 
about the United States. 

At first the Germans seemed to be mor- 
bidly preoccupied with their own affairs 


and sent in a large number of requests 
for personal favors such as food and 
clothing. More recently, however, they 
have exhibited a much greater interest in 
the United States, and especially in its 
scientific and technical progress. For 
example, here is a typical request from a 
German listener today: 

Would it be possible to broadcast infor- 
mation about the American automobile in- 
dustry? About its development since 1933, 
its sales promotion, prices, the difference be- 
tween European and American car designs. 


It goes without saying that the Voice 
honors requests for information of this 
kind immediately and often sends the ac- 
tual script to the listener. The Voice of 
America naturally broadcasts a great 
deal of news and analysis which might 
be described as primarily political in na- 
ture, but I was truly amazed in reading 
many of these letters to discover the ex- 
traordinary thirst in Europe for talks 
and features on scientific and industrial 
subjects. The explanation for this is, of 
course, quite obvious. Under the Nazi 
occupation, Europe was cut off from new 
technical developments and Europeans 
are now endeavoring to catch up. 

For example, one of the most popular 
programs in Italy, judging by listener 
mail, is the University of the Air series. 
Now, personally, I found some of these 
scripts almost too technical for my taste, 
and yet the fact is that Italians are par- 
ticularly fond of this sort of material. 
The subjects vary all the way from Fre- 
quency Modulation Broadcasting in the 
United States to Recent Advances in Dis- 
eases of the Heart and Blood Vessels. In 
each case a recognized expert is brought 
in to the Voice of America studios to re- 
cord his talk. It then goes out by short 
wave, is picked up by the Italian radio 
system, and relayed by standard wave all 
over Italy. New York has had reports 
that Italians not only look forward 
eagerly to this program but that in one 
Italian village all the local citizens turn 
out around the only radio receiver in 
town to hear these broadcasts. 

One Sicilian wrote in to the Voice to 
say: 

Listen, please, can I have some books for 
to read. Please, I'll pay for the cost. God 
bless to you and all American people. 


Still another Italian wrote: 


Now that we hear your voice we feel bound 
to America by a feeling of brotherhood and 
love. 


In France the most popular program 
is ‘A Vos Ordres,” which means literally 
“At Your Service.” This particular 
broadcast is relayed by the French na- 
tional radio at a good listening time on 
what we would generally call a coast-to- 
coast hook-up. French radio officials 
have stated that A Vos Ordres is as pop- 
ular as their best domestic program, 
which means that this Voice of America 
presentation has a steady audience of 
around 1,000,000 listeners. Here again, 
it should be pointed out, the French have 
demonstrated that they share with the 
Germans and Italians the desire to hear 
talks on scientific subjects. (I might in- 
sert parenthetically here that whereas 
the BBC is listened to in France for its 
English lessons by radio, the Voice of 
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America is considered the best authority 
on technical matters.) Some time ago A 
Vos Ordres carried a series of talks on 
new treatments for tuberculosis, and the 
Voice received literally hundreds of re- 
quests for copies of the scripts. Another 
700 listeners wrote in to New York for 
scripts of talks dealing with deafness, 
Now, it may be asked why people unable 
to hear wanted this material. I know 
that this question occurred to me, but I 
learned that the letters came from peo- 
ple who were partially deaf or from the 
relatives and friends of deaf people. 

The mail from France and Italy totals 
roughly 65,000 letters, which is some. 
what below the volume from Germany 
but quite a bit above the total corre- 
spondence received from eastern Europe 
or the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, there 
is a steady trickle of mail from coun- 
tries like Poland, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary, indicating that some people at least 
are not too afraid to write. Stanislay 
Mikolajcezyk, the Polish Peasant Party 
leader, said after his escape to this coun- 
try: 

The Voice of America is speaking quite 
plainly. The Polish people are turning more 
and more to it, and it keeps up their morale. 


Perhaps I should note here that the 
Voice of America broadcasts to Poland 
and in particular its coverage of Mr. 
Mikolajezyk’s newspaper articles circu- 
lated in the United States drew an offi- 
cial protest from the Polish Govern- 
ment. Later on the Polish representa- 
tives at the United Nations Conference 
on freedom of information held in Ge- 
neva accused the Voice of America of all 
sorts of chicanery in its Polish service. 
I do not take the official reasons for 
these protests too seriously, but I think 
they do show that the Communist Gov- 
ernment in Poland is considerably wor- 
ried by the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America among the Polish people. 

My own inclination is to rely more 
upon the official Communist reactions to 
the Voice of America as indications of a 
a large listening audience in the iron 
curtain countries than upon the actual 
mail received. I have read a number of 
attacks on our short-wave broadcasts by 
Moscow, Bucharest, Budapest, Sofia, and 
Belgrade and I am surprised at their ve- 
hemence. To tell the truth, I was shown 
nearly 60 Communist broadcasts which 
belabored the Voice of America over the 
past 5months. There was one in partic- 
ular which struck me as fairly transpar- 
ent Soviet propaganda and one which 
may amuse the House. It was a long 
commentary in the Moscow English serv- 
ice to North America arguing that the 
taxpayers of the United States had no 
idea of what the Voice of America was 
doing in theirname. Allow me to quote 
a few sentences from this broadcast: 

The Voice of America gives a thoroughly 
false picture of life in America in the field 
of economy. If the American man on the 
street could see how the Voice of America, 
which is subsidized from the national 
budget, is trying to picture his life to Euro- 
peans, he would be simply enraged. The 
Voice of America would like to convince 
Europeans that since inheritance taxes were 
introduced in the United States property 
is not concentrated in the hands of one small 
group in the population, But who doesn’t 
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know that as a result of the Second World 
War, the biggest monopolies in the United 
states have become even wealthier and more 
owerful. Europeans, the Soviet people in 
articular, regard all this tripe as further 
dication of the domination of reaction in 
1e United States. 


But I think the most revealing Com- 
munist commentaries on the Voice of 
America are those which appear in the 
Soviet press or over the Soviet home 
radio service and which are exclusively 
designed for the Soviet public. In this 
connection, I have read Soviet newspaper 
articles or radio talks which attempt to 
refute almost point by point specific talks 
broadcast by the Voice of America to the 
U.S.S.R. Generally these Soviet replies 
to the Voice indicate an extraordinary 
sensitivity on the part of the regime to 
economic discussions; that is factual 
talks from New York on the way the 
American worker lives, the function of 
his trede-union, how many hours he has 
to work for a pair of shoes, a suit of 
clothes, and soon. Indeed, I sometimes 
think we could scream our heads off 
about Soviet tyranny or brutality and 
Moscow would ignore us. But Jet us 
mention ever so casually that an Ameri- 
can worker drives to his job in a new car 
and the orders seem to go out at once 
from the Kremlin to brand the Voice of 
America as the tool of reactionary 
American capitalists. 

There is plenty of evidence of this sen- 
sitivity on Moscow’s part. For example, 
on June 4, the Moscow radio in a program 
for the Soviet home audience had this 
to say: 

The United States radio deliberately paints 
a rosy picture of the life of workers in the 
United States. The United States radio 
claims that the United States farmer belongs 
to one of the most prosperous groups of the 
population. The New York radio recently 
affirmed (although the fact is that no such 
statement has ever been made by the Voice 
of America) that 42 percent of all United 
States farms are in California (sic) and that 
over half of them have electric power at their 
disposal. There are, of course, farms in the 
United States which can avail themselves of 
all the benefits enumerated. They belong to 
big landowning capitalists. Their number, 
however, does not exceed one-third of the 
total number of farms. 
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This is just another demonstration 
that the Communist regime in Moscow 
realizes that our Voice of America broad- 
casts are having an effect upon the un- 
happy victims of godless communism in 
Russia. 

The Voice of America was at a loss to 
explain where Moscow could have come 
across such a figure—it was never used 
in any broadcast—but the important 
element to note was Moscow’s official dis- 
belief in the extent of American rural 
electrification. 

The Moscow News, an English lan- 
guage newspaper published in the Soviet 
Capital, which I used to read regularly 
while I was in Russia, reports that a 
team of Soviet correspondents held a 
mass interview with workers in the Lenin 
electrical machine-building plant in 
Moscow in regard to claims made by the 
Voice of America. The Soviet newspaper 
irankly acknowledged that many of the 
workers had heard the Voice of America 
and specifically a program devoted to a 


comparison of Soviet and American 
prices in terms of work published by the 
New York Times. The purpose of the 
Moscow news article, of course, was to 
prove that the workers had not believed 
what they heard. One worker said: 
That Voice of America is a good boomerang. 
What it does is to make us leery of that Voice. 


One is forced to ask why this Soviet 
worker continues to listen. 

It should also be said that Moscow de- 
votes an inordinate amount of air time 
to undermining, or attempting to under- 
mine the veracity. of Voice of America 
broadcasts to the countries in the Soviet 
orbit. Here, for example, is Moscow 
broadcasting to Bulgaria: 

From time to time the Voice of America 
broadcasts in Bulgarian detailed surveys in 
which it attempts to slander the conditions 
under which workers are living in Bulgaria. 
At the same time, the Voice of America does 
not mince words in order to prove how well 
and happily the American workers and peas- 
ants live. 


The Moscow broadcast then goes on to 
convince the Bulgarian worker that his 
own lot is just this side of paradise, or 
take Moscow broadcasting to Czecihoslo- 
vakia: 

The voice of the American people is not 
the Voice of America broadcast from New 
York. The true Voice of America could re- 
cently be heard in the streets of New York 
which witnessed a May-day celebration never 
before seen in this city. More than 100,- 
000 people, supported by the sympathies of 
159,000 additional onlookers, paraded through 
the streets of New York under the banners 
and slogans expressing the will and the 
wishes of the American masses. 


Needless to say, this was a highly exag- 
gerated reference to the Communist 
May-day parade in New York. It was 
another attempt of the Russians to de- 
crease the effectiveness of Voice of 
America broadcasts. 

Unfortunately I cannot provide the 
House with excerpts from all or even 
most of these attacks on the Voice of 
America, which, I should add, are heart- 
ily joined in by the Communist regime 
in the Balkan countries. I am, how- 
ever, reluctant to omit one reference to 
the Voice which, if accurate, would rep- 
resent one of the most astounding feats 
of remote control in history. 

I do not know if Members of the House 
are closely acquainted with the vicissi- 
tudes of Balkan politics, but the largest 
political party-in Hungary used to be the 
small landholders, most of whom have 
now been absorbed by the Communists. 
The decision to join the Communists 
was made by the party leaders, although 
the rural faction of the party held out 
and decided to hold a meeting in Buda- 
pest. The report of the meeting was 
broadcast to Hungary by New York and 
109 dissident party members did, in fact, 
assemble in the Hungarian Capital. 
“This meeting,” protested the party 
president, a Communist collaborator, 
“was called by the Voice of America.” 

In bringing to you these clear evi- 
dences of Communist concern over the 
effectiveness of American broadcasts to 
the U. S. S. R. and to eastern Europe, I 
have perhaps underplayed other indica- 
tions of listening. I might have men- 
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tioned the periodic reports received from 
foreigners who travel to distant points in 
the Soviet Union and who let our officials 
know about comments on the broadcasts 
by Soviet citizens. 

I might also have given greater stress 
to the fact that Moscow is intentionally 
jamming our broadcasts, particularly 
those beamed on far-eastern Russia over 
our Manila relay station. This practice 
on the part of the U.S. S. R. has been of- 
ficially protested, to no avail, by the State 
Department. Our Munich relay, I am 
happy to state, continues to throw a good 
to average signal into the Soviet Union, 
and engineering experts believe that ad- 
ditional relay facilities will assure that 
our programs will be heard in most parts 
of Russia. 

Further, I have not touched at all the 
effectiveness of our broadcasts to Latin 
America and the Far East. Latin Amer- 
ica, I should report is not only interested 
in our short-wave broadcasts but likes 
especially the music and dramatic-type 
programs recorded in New York and 
shipped down for local broadcasts. Sev- 
eral radio stations ia China think enough 
of the Voice of America to pick up our 
broadcasts in the Chinese language and 
transmit them to the local audience. 
Thousands of letters from both Latin 
America and the Far East, of course, at- 
test to the existence of a steady audience, 
in these two important areas. I have 
dwelt more on the European phase of the 
operation, however, in view of the fact 
that at the moment the United States is 
concentrating its efforts there in this so- 
called war of words. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
I would be the last to say the Voice of 
America operation is today operating 
with perfection. It is still a new Ameri- 
can venture and for some time it is likely 
to be subject to growing pains, and it will 
require the constructive criticism and 
the helpful guidance of many Americans 
to enable it steadily to improve its quality 
and effectiveness. However, it has al- 
ready demonstrated its great value. It 
is making friends for freedom and for 
America all over the world. So much has 
been heard in criticism of its mistakes 
that I concluded to make this talk to give 
emphasis to some of its successes. 

If the National Broadcasting Co. and 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
should decline and refuse to cooperate 
with the State Department on a work- 
able basis whereby the State Department 
would specify the purpose and the con- 
tent of the programs and the broadcast- 
ing companies would provide their best 
talent in helping to put the programs 
into the most acceptable form then, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the State Department 
should develop its own talent and project 
its own programs because so useful a 
service to peace and freedom must not 
end. And sooner or later, I feel certain 
private radio companies will provide the 
helpful, talented, and useful cooperation 
this broadcasting program so richly de- 
serves. 

Properly staffed and financed and with 
adequately relay facilities, the Voice of 
America can become the greatest voice 
for democracy on the international aii 
waves. The Eightieth Congress has sent 
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it off to a good start. Let us all cooper- 
ate in making the Voice of America a 
success in a venture which can have un- 
precedented results in terms of American 
security and world peace. 





On the Dangers of Withdrawing From 
Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
entitled “On the Dangers of Withdraw- 
ing From Politics,” sent to me by Mrs. 
Julius Metzger, of Springfield, Mass. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ON THE DANGERS OF WITHDRAWING FROM 
POLITICS 


There is today a widespread and deeply 
permeating sense that our society, its leaders 
and ourselves, are repeatedly facing problems 
that cannot be solved. Bad temper, demands 
for loyalty, and threats of violence are taking 
the place of deliberation and agreement upon 
which our political order is built. 

Partly in despair and horror at this break- 
down in affairs, and partly by inattention and 
default, many individuals and groups have 
withdrawn from the active common efforts by 
which society pays attention to its common 
business. In the name of nonpartisanship 
and political neutrality the more intelligent 
organs of the community have ostracized 
themselves, have gone into political exile, or 
have accepted the status of proletarians, citi- 
zens who are in but are not of the political 
community. This is true of labor, of pro- 
fessionals, of teachers, of engineers and 
scientists, and of many businessmen. They 
look upon their Government as on a foreign 
power which at best they tolerate as a nui- 
sance, or as at worst a corruption they cannot 
remedy. 

The fact is that there are few things that 
a man ought to do that he can do without 
the help of his fellows. This has always been 
true but it is fatefully true today because a 
mechanical industrial society operating un- 
der clocks and bank balances has locked us 
together in a rapidly tightening system of col- 
laboration. Our private wills and skills are 
caught in a social net so that a single shock 
in any particular part is felt throughout the 
system. A passing mood or thought in one 
individual may make or break the sense of 
security that we call human brotherhood. 

In the past we have assumed that individ- 
ual rights did not have collective impli- 
cations, that cooperation, like charity, was a 
matter of temperament and good sportsman- 
ship. In the joy of spontaneous teamwork 
and good feeling, we have dispensed with the 
effort that goes into those reasonable agree- 
ments openly arrived at, that are the essence 
of good laws. 

We need to rediscover for ourselves that 
each and every man is a political animal, that 
his reason and his happiness depend upon 
his awareness of the political consequences 
of his every choice and act; that if he does 
not operate under open agreements openly 
arrived at, his life will be nasty, brutish, and 
short; that if he does not make public busi- 
ness his own personal business, a common 


and unmanageable evil will take the place 
of the common good, and that this evil will 
take the shape of a beast who thinks he is 
a god. The ordinary citizen’s present be- 
lief that he is either above or below politics 
is not only the sign of the end of democ- 
racy, but of the end of reasonable human 
life. 

When society in the past has reached this 
stace, it has frequently renewed and height- 
ened its sense of political responsibility, and 
upon doing so, it has discovered that the 
insoluble problems have disappeared. In 
their places have appeared new and un- 
thought of projects and with them new levels 
of common life and work. There have been 
new births of freedom under law. 

In the words of Alexander Hamilton, which 
might have been written yesterday: “It has 
been frequently remarked that it seems to 
have been reserved to the people of this 
country, by their conduct and example, to 
decide the important question, whether so- 
cieties of men are really capable or not of 
establishing good government from reflec- 
tion and choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend for their constitutions on 
accident and force. If there be any truth 
in the remark, the crisis at which we are 
arrived may with propriety be regarded as the 
era in which that decision is to be made; 
and a wrong election of the part we shall act 
may, in this view, deserve to be considered 
as the general misfortune of mankind.” 

One of the implications of these sentences 
from Hamilton is that this country has a 
political responsibility for the whole world 
for all mankind. The invention of a federal 
republic as a model of government by re- 
flection and choice, was in part a fulfillment 
of our responsibility. A necessary part of 
that government was our Bill of Rights. This 
Bill of Rights is now in danger from outside 
and inside our country. Perhaps the first 
duty of every citizen today is to reexamine 
this cornerstone to see whether we still be- 
lieve in reflection and choice now for the 
whole world, or whether we will trust our- 
selves to the accidents of war and the dictates 
of force. 

We have already allowed the external 
danger to curtail our freedom of choice in 
many vital issues. Communism is a threat 
because we no longer consider it an alter- 
native for our choice. “Force is the only 
thing they understand.” This is the meaning 
of the loyalty order, the investigations of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
Munat bill. It might be well to submit our 
whole Bill of Rights, together with these 
measures for a review, deliberation, and de- 
cision by the people. 

The clear and present danger at present 
seems to be the loss of our civil liberties and 
therefore, the subversion of our Government 
by our own acts. If we lose them by default, 
there will be little point in defending our- 
selves by force. . 

Such loss of our civil liberties at the mo- 
ment is threatened by a final enactment of 
the Mundt bill which only a few days ago was 
passed by the House by an amazing majority. 
Thank heaven it has yet to be passed by the 
Senate and approved by the President before 
it becomes law. Two articles which recently 
appeared in a western Massachusetts news- 
paper set forth the dangers to our civil lib- 
erties much more clearly, succinctly, and in- 
cisively than any original words of mine could 
possibly do so, I quote: 

“Restrictive legislation of such drastic 
character could be justified only by a clear 
and present danger. We are unable to see 
that the danger of communism in this coun- 
try is present, and it appears no nearer than 
it has been for the past decade. 

“The bill, therefore, seems to us a reflection 
of a phobia that would be ridiculous if it 
were not so serious. The particularly pain- 
ful aspect of the House action is that it can- 
not be blithely discounted as an unimpor- 
tant manifestation of political hysteria. 


‘danger. 
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Such a reaction is stupid. It will be the 
cause of more hysteria and irresponsibility 
since hysteria, like fear, grows malignant and 
dangerous by feeding on itself. 

“If it becomes a law, it will certainly oper. 
ate to intimidate anyone who disagrees with 
the Government on anything and cause every 
critic of the administration or of Congress to 
preface any criticism by a protest that the 
critic is not a Communist. In other words 
it will tend to put all Government opposition 
on the defensive and give a potential advan. 
tage to every standpatter, chauvinist, reac. 
tionary, self-interested flag waver and 
patrioteer. 

“The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved a piece of legislation the like of which 
has never been seen under the American 
form of government with its guaranty of 
freedom to speak, freedom to worship, and 
freedom to vote. It would give to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States powers so 
broad that he could regulate and coerce the 
thought of millions of Americans, 

“They—distracted by the problems of liy- 
ing in a period of soaring inflation--are 
hardly aware of what is at stake. It is high 
time that they understand the issue, 

“In my opinion, that bill threatens the 
foundation of the house of freedom. It gives 
a grant of almost dictatorial power that could 
be used not merely to check the Communist 
conspiracy but to end all independence of 
thought in this country. 

“The bill in section 4 provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person ‘to attempt in 
any manner to establish in the United States 
a totalitarian dictatorship, the direction and 
control of which is vested in, or exercised 
by or under the domination or control of any 
foreign government, foreign organization, or 
foreign individual.’ It goes on with even 
more specific language and provides penal- 
ties including imprisonment up to 10 years, 

“As Representative JOHN CARROLL, Of Colo- 
rado, pointed out in the debate, this would 
include the Communist Party, and therefore 
the bill outlaws the party even though its 
sponsors say it does not do so. Harold Stas- 
sen said the same thing in his debate with 
Governor Dewey. 

“Under the bill, Communist-front organi- 
zations must register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and publicly make known, in a variety 
of ways, the fact that they are Communist- 
front organizations. The bill sets up four 
tests to determine whether a ‘front’ is under 
the control of a Communist political organi- 
zation. 

“The fourth test is the position taken or 
advanced by it (the front) from time to 
time on matters of policy. If it fails to pass 
‘some or all’ of the tests, then it is reason- 
able to conclude that it is a front organiza- 
tion and therefore subject to the law. This 
conclusion can be reached if the Attorney 
General decides that the front’s views and 
policies are in general adopted and advanced 
because such views or policies are those of 
a Communist political organization, a Com- 
munist foreign government, or the world 
Communist movement. 

“One of the ‘methods commonly used’ by 
Communist political organizations, the bill 
sets forth, is ‘the inciting of economic, social 
and racial strife, and conflict.’ It is not 
hard to see how the power granted to the 
Attorney General could be stretched to cover 
any organization or individual advocating 
social or economic change of any kind. 

“Here, in my opinion, is the essence of the 
The power granted the Attorney 
General would not have to be stretched very 
far to cover organizations proceeding in a 
wholly American way to advocate reforms 
that might not be popular with the majority 
or with powerful minorities. Judicial re- 
view is provided, but this remedy would come 
after an organization had been publicly 
branded as Communist.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, no more 
perplexing and disturbing problem has 
confronted the Eightieth Congress than 
the question of resorting to a peacetime 
draft to strengthen the armed forces of 
the United States. Each Member has 
had to face this question and satisfy his 
own conscience and his own sense of re- 
sponsibility to his country in deciding his 
vote. The decision was a hard one to 
make not only because of the intense and 
bitter convictions for and against the 
measure on the part of those whom we 
here represent, but more because we are 
keenly conscious that our vote on this 
question involves a great principle of far- 
reaching consequence and affects the in- 
dividual lives and liberties of many thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens. 

The first question to be determined is 
whether this is a peace measure or a war 
measure. There are those who believe 
that the building up of our armed forces 
by compulsory draft of manpower will 
make this Nation a warlike and milita- 
ristic people and serve as a threat to other 
nations, thus making them more un- 
friendly and belligerent and that it will, 
in short, lead us down the road to war, If 
this belief is sound, obviously the measure 
should have been defeated. Let us exam- 
ine the facts. 

If history and the counsel of great 
Americans throughout the years of our 
national life has taught us anything, it 
has taught us that adequate prepared- 
ness leads to peace, not war. In 1780, 
General Washington said: 

There is nothing so likely to produce peace 
as to be well prepared to meet an enemy. 


Grover Cleveland, in his first annual 
message, said: 

The nation that cannot resist aggression is 
constantly exposed to it. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the eve of 
World War II, said: 

We have learned the old, old lesson that 
probability of attack is mightily decreased by 
the assurance of an ever-ready defense. 

Prior to our entrance into World War 
I, when all the world was aflame with 
conflict, we persisted in a policy of un- 
preparedness and strove by rigid neu- 
trality to avoid war. We found ourselves 
inevitably drawn into the conflict and 
had not other western democracies borne 
the brunt of the battle until we could 
marshal and prepare our forces we 
would have fallen an easy victim to im- 
perial Germany. 

Subsequent to World War I, we em- 
barked upon a program of disarmament 
and, even when the clouds of World War 
II were gathering, did little to prepare. 
We found ourselves again at war. An ex- 
amination of the secret documents of 
Hitler’s government discloses the fact 





that Nazi Germany struck because of the 
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known weakness of England and France, 
and the known inability of America to 
render them immediate assistance. In 
United States Document No. 789PS, Hit- 
ler’s statement at the beginning of the 
war is quoted: 

The decision to strike was always in me. 
* * * Now there is a relationship of forces 
which can never be more propitious. * * * 


Our opponents have disarmed themselves of 
their own accord. 


Again we were saved because of the 
desperate defense of our allies who gave 
us time for last-minute preparation. 

There are no friendly nations now 
strong enough to be our first line of de- 
fense in another emergency. 

Is it true that an adequate national 
defense antagonizes other nations, weak- 
ens our efforts to secure world under- 
standing, and hampers our diplomatic 
negotiations for peace? 

Secretary of State Marshall on March 
17 of this year said to a committee of 
Congress: 

Diplomatic action, without the backing 
of military strength in the present world, 
can lead only to appeasement. * * * 


He was asked this question: 

In dealing on a diplomatic level with 
these nations, would it be of advantage for 
these nations to know that the temper of 
the American people has changed; that they 
are perfectly willing to prepare in time of 
peace to stand ready for instant action? 


Secretary Marshall replied: 


I think the psychological effect is the 
great immediate importance of the ac- 
tion * * * it would make plain to the 
world that we are going to be strong in a 
military way and that we are determined to 
back up our course. 


Former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes said: 


The United Nations can never preserve 
peace unless the great powers have the 
strength to maintain the peace, and if we are 
to fulfill our own obligations in this regard, 
and to insist upon the enforcement of law 
in the world, we must be willing to imple- 
ment our foreign policy with whatever force 
is necessary to make it effective. * * * 
Moreover, military strength on our part is 
essential if we are going to convince the 
smaller nations that the United Nations is 
a capable and efficient machine for the 
preservation of peace, for they depend upon 
us entirely at this time. 


Our leaders of the past have reached 
the same conclusion. When President 
Cleveland made the statement which I 
have already quoted, that the nation that 
cannot resist aggression is constantly ex- 
posed to it, he added: 

Its foreign policy is of necessity weak and 
its negotiations are conducted with disad- 
vantage because it is not in condition to en- 
force the terms dictated by its sense of right 
and justice. * ° ® 


Less directly, but no less pointedly, 
Franklin Roosevelt said in 1939: 

We have learned that God-fearing de- 
mocracies of the world which observe the 
sanctity of treaties and good faith in their 
dealings with other nations cannot safely 
be indifferent to international lawlessness 
anywhere, Today we are all wiser and sad- 
der. 


The most striking example in all his- 
tory on this point is the conference at 
Munich when a representative of a weak 
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and poorly prepared England sat at the 
“peace” table with an aggressor nation 
armed to the teeth. We want no more of 
that kind of “peace in our time.” 

Military strength will not handicap our 
spokesmen at the council tables of the 
nations. It will strengthen them and 
make them more effective. 

Is it true that compulsory military 
service will make us a warlike and mili- 
taristic Nation? 

Concern has been expressed by many 
sincere and thoughtful citizens that a 
draft of manpower would be the first 
step toward making this Nation what 
they term militaristic. They regard 
compulsory military service as a depar- 
ture from American tradition and assert 
that it is likely to cause us in the future 
to subordinate the civilian to the military 
in our national life. 

A peacetime draft is not, in my opin- 
ion, contrary to the American theory. 
Even in colonial times, and in the early 
days of our Republic, every able-bodied 
citizen was subject to certain military 


duties. He had to report on “muster 
days” and be ready for service at all 
times. To be sure, we have not resorted 


to compulsory service unless we con- 
sidered ourselves in immediate danger 
such as existed immediately before our 
entrance into World War II. Can any- 
one escape the conviction that similar 
danger exists today? 

It should be borne in mind that the 
world has been so shrunken by the con- 
quest of the air and the invention of new 
devices of destruction that we, as a Na- 
tion, having reached our national ma- 
turity, now find ourselves in the same 
situation that European nations have 
been in for many centuries; living con- 
stantly in the shadow of possible aggres- 
sion from powerful neighbors. It is hard 
for us to realize the full implications of 
this situation or to learn to live with that 
danger constantly before us. Even if 
compulsory military service were a new 
departure in American policy it would be 
amply justified by the conditions under 
which we now exist. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I agree that we 
should never permit this country to be 
dominated by the military. I am 
thoroughly in accord with those citi- 
zens who express apprehension in this 
respect and I believe that at the present 
time we are inclined to have too many 
men of military background in high posts 
of civilian authority. Compulsory mili- 
tary service, however, will not make this 
Nation militaristic; certainly not com- 
pulsory military service that only builds 
up the armed forces to that peacetime 
strength established by act of Congress. 
A nation is not made a militaristic na- 
tion by compulsory service or by military 
training of its young men. We could 
never become militaristic unless we fol- 
lowed the example of other nations and 
began with the little children. We would 
have to train them in the schools, teach 
them a distorted history, marshal them 
to music, and encourage them to dream 
of military glory. 

The events of the last few weeks as- 
sure us that this cannot happen. Why? 
Because the church, the school, the 
fathers and mothers of this country are 
on guard to prevent it. The Congress is 
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on guard as demonstrated by the debate 
on this measure. Thank God that this 
is so. The letters that I have received 
from clergymen, from educators, and 
from parents pleading with me to vote 
against this measure are reassuring and, 
while I could not yield to their request 
and oppose a Measure which I believe to 
be necessary for the peace and security 
of the Nation, I am nonetheless en- 
couraged rather than disheartened by 
their attitude. 

No other nation has cause to fear the 
military might of America. We have 
never in recent years sought the territory 
or the wealth of other countries. On the 
contrary, we have constantly poured out 
our resources to help them. We have 
always striven, and will continue to 
strive, for peace. We need not fear that 
the draft law will make us a military or 
ageressor nation. 

The last question is whether this meas- 
ure is necessary for our safety. 

There is abroad in the land the notion 
that we no longer need soldiers for na- 
tional defense. There has been so much 
newspaper, Magazine, and radio talk 
about “push-button warfare” and “vic- 
tory from the air” that many sincere peo- 
ple have gained the impression that we 
do not need to fill the ranks of our Army 
for national defense, but that any future 
attack to which we might be subjected 
would be a mere matter of planes, bombs, 
and rockets. 

In the first place, a 70-group air force 
requires a numerous ground force and 
strong Army components to make it ef- 
fective. Every air group is composed of 
many squadrons and each squadron has 
many planes. For every man who flies, 
12 or 13 are required on the ground to 
keep the planes fiying and for each plane, 
air borne troops, engineers, and support- 
ing infantry are necessary. 

Should we ever be attacked, the new 
weapons of warfare require a more 
trained and ready defense than has ever 
been known before. An attack would be 
preceded by fifth column activities 
within our own country. Enemies would 
be in our midst ready to sabotage our 
defense. When the attack came, great 
cities would be destroyed. We would 
have to face the effects of atomic bombs, 
radioactive materials, biological warfare, 
and crop-destroying chemicals. Chaos 
would result, with communications dis- 
rupted, millions of persons sick, wounded, 
and dying, civil disorder, and sabotage. 
The initial bombing attack would likely 
be followed by air-borne troops. 

With these possibilities in mind, how 
can anyone say that it is not necessary 
to have trained disciplined forces, both 
in the regular units and in reserve, ready 
at all times to cope with the horrible con- 
ditions that would follow an attack? It 
seems Clear to me that we must have such 
forces available and that we must further 
be in a position to strike quickly and ef- 
fectively on the offensive should such an 
emergency arise. 

So far as our Army itself is concerned, 
we have approximately 540,000 men, 309,- 
G60 of whom are serving in garrisons 
overseas. There are only two and one- 
half active, well-trained combat divisions 
in the entire American Army. I can see 
but one answer to the question cf 


whether the draft law is necessary. Our 
minimum peacetime strength must be 
secured immediately and maintained 
continuously. 

The peace and security of our Nation 
and all nations is the most vital issue of 
this generation. I believe that our only 
hope for future peace is to continue our 
efforts for international cooperation, 
both within and without the United Na- 
tions organization; to continue our pro- 
gram of help to other peace-loving na- 
tions; to maintain the strength and 
striking power of America; and to have 
all the world know it. During the 
Eightieth Congress I have supported con- 
sistently, to its full extent, the Marshall 
plan for European recovery. I voted for 
the 70-group air force and I voted for 
the draft. 

Tam convinced that selective service is 
necessary to maintain our forces. 

I am convinced that they must be 
maintained for public safety. 

I am convinced that to do so will pro- 
mote peace rather than lead to war. 

I am convinced that if we do not call 
upon young men for peacetime service 
now we are more likely to be compelled 
to call upon them for combat service 
soon. 

I am deeply convinced of my duty as a 
Member of Congress, responsible for 
the safety of our country, to vote for the 
draft regardless of personal regrets or 
political consequences. 





Ten Promises Made and Kept by the 
Eightieth Congress—A Republican 
Record of Achievement by Keeping 
Faith With Campaign Promises Which 
Were Made the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp at this point the 
transcript of a radio address which I gave 
over a network of South Dakota radio 
stations shortly before the South Dakota 
primaries on June 1: 


Good friends of South Dakota, I have be- 
fore me in the studio here today, as I am 
making this broadcast, a newspaper clipping 
from the Watertown Public Opinion of Octo- 
ber 28, 1946. This clipping is a news item 
written by the Associated Press at that time 
and reporting a radio speech which I had 
given the night previous in connection with 
the 1946 congressional campaign. As re- 
ported in this Associated Press news story I 
devoted that radio speech to describing the 
10 changes in government in Washington 
which we expected to bring about if a Re- 
publican Congress were elected in the 1946 
election. 

Well, a Republican Congress was elected in 
1946 and took office early in January of 
1947—the first Republican Congress to sit 
in Washington, incidentally, for 16 years. 

This Republican Congress has now had 
control of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment in our Nation’s Capital for 16 months, 
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It might therefore be informative and inter. 
esting to devote this broadcast to a review of 
what this Republican Congress has done to 
correct some of the trends and conditions 
which had developed during the previous 1 
years. 

Let me say first of all that we have not ac. 
complished as much in this Republican Con- 
gress as many of us wish had been the case. 
We have discovered that when all of the cx- 
ecutive departments, the White House, the 
administrative agencies, and the appointive 
positions are in the hands of one political 
party it is a hard, slow, laborious process for 
the other major political party when it con- 
trols only the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment to make rapid headway and speedy 
progress in establishing the reform and 
changes which it has in mind. On the other 
hand, it is also true that in the past 16 
months this Republican Congress has meade 
more progress and achieved more results than 
we had any real right to hope for in so short 
a time and under such difficult circumstances. 
In fact, definite and substantial progress has 
now been made on each of the 10 major ub- 
jectives which we Republicans placed before 
the American electorate as our goal in 1945, 

Perhaps the best way us to discuss and 
analyze the record of the Republican Con- 
gress in this broadcast is to take up those 
10 promises of 1946 as they appear in the 
Associated Press news story now before me 
and to examine them in detail one at a time. 

The first pledge we Republicans made the 
voters in the campaign for control of Con- 
gress in 1946 reads as follows: “If we elect a 
Republican Congress in this election we shall 
take immediate steps to remove all Commu- 
nists from the Federal pay roll and to curtail 
communistic activities throughout the 
United States.” 

Well, friends, on that pledge any impartial 
or objective scorekeeper must give this Re- 
publican Congress a 100-percent score. We 
have kept that promise with emphasis cr, per- 
haps, I should say we are keeping it with em- 
phasis since the job of driving Communists 
off the Federal pay roll and keeping them off 
is a continuing process. It is not something 
which can be done by a single action and then 
forgotten about since the Communists have a 
nasty, insidious habit of weaseling their way 
back into positions of authority even after 
you have purged a specific branch of Govern- 
ment of their presence and their influence. 
In all events, this Republican Congress has 
made a great record in this connection. We 
have set up the machinery and financed the 
employment of extra agents of the FBI so 
that each Federal official is now being in- 
vestigated as to loyalty and by the first of 
July it is expected this screening process will 
be complete. A great number of Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers have already been 
dismissed from the Federal pay roll or have 
resigned to escape detection. Each week 
brings new dismissals or resignations. Slowly 
but surely we are returning to the wise ad- 
vice of the Father of Our Country when 
George Washington said—Place only Ameri- 
cans on guard. 

In addition Congress is now in the process 
of approving legislation which it was my own 
responsibility and opportunity to write—the 
Communist control bill, which stirred up so 
much controversy among the left-wing radi- 
cals of America and which passed the House 
overwhelmingly shortly after the middie of 
May—the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill. This 
makes it a Federal offense for any Commu- 
nist to accept Federal employment and it 
also makes it a Federal crime for any official 
of the Government to appoint a Communist 
to the Federal pay roll. It also denies pass- 
ports to Communists. 

Moreover this Republican Congress has 
written a number of amendments into legis- 
lation which prohibit the employment of 
anybody in any of the foreign missions now 
representing America abroad until and un- 
less such personnel have been checked and 
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cleared by the FBI as to both loyalty and 
security risks. 

Incidentally, South Dakota friends, the 
New Deal has established an all-time record 
in at least one aspect of bad government. 
The infiltration of Communists into Govern- 
ment during the Roosevelt regime of more 
than three terms was so bad and caused such 





be used in purging the Federal pay rolls of 
the Communists who were appointed to im- 
portant positions under the more than 12 
vears of New Dealism ending with the death 
of President Roosevelt. Never before in 
American history has a President had to ask 
Congress for an appropriation to weed out 
ind eradicate disloyal employees appointed 

his predecessor in office. This is espe- 
significant since both President Tru- 
ind President Roosevelt are of the same 
ical party; both supported the New Deal, 
both must share responsibility for the 
disloyal and foreign-minded employees 
prought into power by appointment during 
t 
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heir administration of American affairs. 
xr before has any administration so jeop- 
ardized our security by permitting big-city 
political bosses, left-wing agitators, and 
downright disloyal Communists to place their 
disloyal favorites on the Federal pay roll. 
Thus it is clear that after 16 years of cod- 
dling the Communists or failing to face up 
to the danger which they present to our way 
of life, this Republican Congress has kept its 
pledge to the American people on that score. 
The second pledge we gave the people in 
1946 was to put an end to the era of ex- 
travagance and waste and to restore econ- 
omy in Government in Washington. That 
promise has also been faithfully kept. With 
the exception of appropriations for our na- 
nal defense, substantial deductions have 
been made in virtually every appropriations 
bill recommended by the President. Need- 
less expenses have been eliminated entirely 
and routine expenditures have been scruti- 
nized carefully and the waste and extrava- 
gance squeezed out of them. Your Govern- 
ment is today costing you hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars less each year due to the 
watchful economies of your Republican Con- 
gress, Part of these savings are being used 
to reduce the national debt—part of them 
are being called upon to finance America’s 
program of waging a peace through aiding 
friendly foreign countries, and part of them 
are coming home to you right now in the 
form of reduced Federal income taxes. 















YOUR TAXES ARE NOW LOWER 


Some of you have received the initial ben- 
efits of these reduced taxes in your pay en- 
velopes for May where the withholding tax 
has been eliminated or lowered—the rest 
of you will get the benefit of these reduced 
taxes when you pay the taxes on your in- 
come for the current year. In addition, your 
Republican Congress wrote legislation ap- 
plying the split-income tax considerations 
to all States whereas up until this year it 
has applied only to a certain group of fa- 
vorite States. As a result, South Dakotans 
will get substantial extra tax reductions be- 
cause of this action by your Republican 
Congress. 

Our third promise in 1946 was to “decon- 
trol America.” As you are all aware, that 
promise was promptly kept. The OPA was 
eliminated and many other Government reg- 
ulations, restrictions, and restraints upon 
business and farming operations were elim- 
inated. Today more Americans are enjoying 
better incomes and better living conditions 
than at any time in our national history. 
There are still problems to be solved in the 
matter of providing better and more ade- 
quate housing for veterans and others but 
uses and apartments are now being built 
an all-time record of speed. Even so, the 
Speed of production must be increased and 
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additional steps are being taken to bring 
down the costs of these new homes so that 
young families can better afford to buy them 
at decreased prices and on easier payment 
terms. 

The fourth Republican promise in 1946 was 
to stop government by decree and by edict 
and to restore government by laws enacted 
by the Representatives of the people. My 
friends, that promise has also been redeemed. 
No longer do bureaucrats and department 
chiefs send out mimeographed sheets telling 
individual Americans what they can or can- 
not do. Once again, a law is something 
which has been passed by your Congress or 
your legislature and not just something de- 
cided upon arbitrarily by a few bureaucrats 
hidcen away in a secret office. 

The fifth plank in the Republican plat- 
form of 1946 on which the congressional elec- 
tions were held last time stated, “We must 
put an end to the economy of scarcity. We 
must give labor and capital an opportunity 
to work together for mutual profit and we 
must write tax laws permitting the individ- 
ual to retain some of the advantages of his 
labor and good judgment.” That promise 
has been kept. Slowly but surely we are 
switching from an economy of scarcity to an 
economy of plenty. You can again buy 
radios, washing machines, refrigerators, 
white shirts, automobile tires, and a long 
list of other necessities. Competition is be- 
ginning to produce lower prices in many lines 
of merchandise. Taxes have been substan- 
tially reduced. We have had fewer serious 
strikes. Jobs are available for all who want 
to work. By insisting that production con- 
trois and restrictive quotas must go, your 
Republican Congress has again started 
America on a production program which is 
providing most of the supplies which most 
of us need despite the necessity of sending 
overseas an unexpectedly large quantity of 
goods in our effort to win the peace and to 
help stabilize the world so that war will not 
again return to the world. 

In the sixth place, we Republicans 
promised that a Republican Congress would 
insist that aid to nations overseas be used 
to promote peace and not to prepare for 
future wars. By insisting that exports of 
war supplies to Russia and other Communist 
countries be curtailed your Republican Con- 
gress has helped formulate a bipartisan for- 
eign policy which is in conformity with that 
campaign promise. 


REA AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Our seventh pledge to you of 2 years ago 
was that a Republican Congress would econ- 
omize en nonessentials so as to have extra 
money available for rural electrification, for 
soil conservation, and for river development. 
Every farmer in South Dakota knows that 
promise has been kept by ycur Republican 
Congress. We increased this year by nearly 
$500,000,000 the money available for REA and 
we also increased substantially the money 
available this year for soil conservation. Our 
Missouri River development program is going 
forward as fast as engineering skills can ad- 
vance it and this month v.e succeeded in 
getting money appropriated to actually begin 
the construction of the Oahe Dam just north 
of Pierre which gives South Dakota more 
actual river-construction work than is tak- 
ing place in any other State of the Union. 

Our eighth Republican promise for a Re- 
publican Congress 2 years ago was to remove 
from the Federal pay roll a million un- 
necessary Federal employees. Well, we have 
actually stopped the salaries and vacated 
the offices of nearly a million Federal em- 
ployees. Unfortunately, the new foreign-aid 
programs and the revitalized national-de- 
fense program have required the recruitment 
of some additional Federal employees but 
the net result is still a big decrease in Fed- 
eral employment over what it was when the 
Republican Congress came into power in 
January of 1947, 
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Promise number nine 2 years ago was to 
keep the FBI from being brought under the 
domination of the White House, At that 
time an effort was being made to remove J, 
Edgar Hoover as Director of the FBI. That 
effort was promptly stopped by the election 
of a Republican Congress so that promise 
was kept and America continues to have a 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of which 
every citizen can well be proud. 

Finally, the tenth promise we made was 
to help develop a bipartisan foreign policy 
based on realism, honesty, and reciprocal re- 
lationships with Russia. And that promise 
has also been kept. Slowly but steadily 
America is developing a clear-cut consistent 
foreign policy. It is neither a Democratic 
nor a Republican foreign policy—it is the 
beginning of a great new American positive 
foreign policy and Republicans as well as 
Democrats are playing an important part in 
its development. 

NOW WE NEED A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT 

As a Member of this Republican Congress 
and as your candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Senate in the June 1 pri- 
maries, I have enjoyed making this review 
of some of the activities of our current Con- 
gress. We have had many disappointments 
but we have had many successes. By elect- 
ing both a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress next November, I feel con- 
fident we can move forward more rapidly in 
the directions which I have just discussed 
and that we can also move more effectively 
in the direction of winning this peace and 
making it permanent. 

I pledge you my continued efforts to do 
the best I can for you, for South Dakota, and 
for a peaceful and prosperous world if I am 
elected as the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. This is KARL MUNpT concluding a 
political address in the interests of his 
Senatorial candidacy. 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS WAS BEST IN HISTORY FROM 
SOUTH DAKOTA STANDPOINT 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the fore- 
going radio report, I would also like to 
take this opportunity to call attention to 
the following excerpt from one of my 
regular news letters to South Dakota 
readers. In an issue of Your Washington 
and You, I called attention to the follow- 
ing facts under the paragraph heading, 
“Kightieth Congress good to South Da- 
kota.” It reads as follows: 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS GOOD TO SOUTH DAKOTA 

Various factions and groups in different 
sections of the country will have varying 
ideas on the achievements and records of 
the Eightieth Congress depending upon their 
own special interest, personal, or political 
viewpoint. But insofar as South Dakota is 
concerned—regardless of section, faction, oc- 
cupation, special interest, or political prefer- 
ence—none can successfully deny that the 
Eightieth Congress just concluded was proba- 
bly by all odds the best Congress in American 
history from the South Dakota viewpoint. 

Some might argue about what this column 
believes to be a fact—namely, that the tax 
reduction in personal income taxes means 
more to South Dakotans than to taxpayers in 
other States—because it extends the split- 
income privilege for the first time to South 
Dakotans, because South Dakota has a larger 
percentage of personal income taxpayers as 
contrasted with corporation taxpayers than 





most States. Some might even argue against 
another bit of evidence this column consid- 
ers factual, namely, that the substantial in- 
creases in appropriations for REA and for 
soil conservation mean most to South Da- 
kota because our progr in these two ac- 
tivities are moving forward faster today than 
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elsewhere in this Republic 
However, on the following, few will even 
attempt to deny that the Eightieth Co: 
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was the world’s best insofar as South Dakota 
is concerned. It provided funds for pushing 
forward the largest river development pro- 
gram in the world (Missouri River develop- 
ment) at a faster rate through utilization of 
more present construction facilities than are 
being employed in any other river basin any- 
where in the world. Over $137,000,000 will 
become available for spending in the Mis- 
scuri River Basin after next July 1—this 
amounts to about 17 percent of the total 
figure voted by Congress for reclamation 
flood control, and rivers and harbor develop- 
ment. Much of this money will be spent in 
South Dakota, virtually all of it will directly 
or indirectly benefit our State. Added to 
other projects of significance to South Da- 
kota, the foreroing supplies tangible evidence 
to support the assertion that from the South 
Dakota viewpoint the Eightieth Congress was 
the best in American history. Certainly it 
treated South Dakota better than any other 
Congress and the results of its activities will 
continue throughout the future to pay divi- 
dends—big dividends—to South Dakota. 








California’s National Figure: An 
Appreciation of a Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June i9, 1948 


lIr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been intrigued of late by the appearance 
of a number of articles, columns, and 
editorials, all dealing with the general 
subject of women in politics. In practi- 
cally all of these, regardless of the politi- 
cal coloration of the medium, my es- 
teemed colleague and neighbor, Con- 
gresswoman HELEN GAHAGAN DOUuGLAS, is 
prominently mentioned and generally 
highly complimented. 

As those of us here in Congress know, 
Mr. Speaker, this is as it should be. 
Praise for the prodigious legislative ef- 
forts of the gentlewoman from California 
has never been lacking in this House. To 
see those efforts recognized by the press 
of the Nation is very gratifying to me, 
and, I am sure, to all of you. 

Although all of us do not always agree 
on the various important matters that 
come before us and heated debate is often 
the order of the day, all of us can and do 
respect keen intelligence, mental and 
moral integrity, and honest efforts to 
legislate constructively for the benefit of 
all the people. All of these qualities, 
needless to say, are possessed by the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Mrs. Dovuc- 
LAs] in superlative degree. 

We here, Mr. Speaker, are well aware 
of the amazing grasp of national and in- 
ternational affairs possessed by the gen- 
tlewoman from California. We have 
seen her go from the thick of battle over 
the atomic energy bill to take her place 
as an alternate delegate to the United 
Nations. We have seen her on one day 
fighting with the maximum of wit and 
energy for the passage of the Marshall 
plan and the next day presenting an in- 
come-tax plan which became the basis 
for the administration’s tax proposals. 
And in all these varied endeavors, han- 
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dling with consummate ease and famil- 
iarity a vast complex of intricate and 
highly technical information. This, I 
submit, is statesmanship of a high order. 

And yet, above and beyond all this and 
obviously uppermost in the gentlewom- 
an’s mind at all times are the basic ne- 
cessities of food and lodging for all our 
people. If I were to name the issues 
which immediately come to mind when 
the name of the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Dovuctas] is mentioned, I 
would unhesitatingly say, “Housing, rent 
control, and cost of living.” For it is on 
these homely, down-to-earth issues that 
she has made her major fights and with 
which she is inevitably identified in the 
Nation’s mind and heart. 

And make no mistake, Mr. Speaker, 
she is so identified. As the columns of 
newsprint testify, as her voluminous mail 
bears witness, she is known from one end 
of the Nation to the other. She is truly 
Calirornia’s national figure, and as such, 
Mr. Speaker, I salute her today. 





Political Hysteria Versus the Cold Facts 
About Government Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the factual material bearing 
upon governmental or political housing 
has been neglected. Members of Con- 
gress and the public generally have not 
been given figures that expose the false 
promises of removing slums and housing 
the poor. Public housing has largely 
lived and fattened on emotionalism and 
on assumptions that slums can be cleared 
and the poor housed better by socialism 
than by the practice of the genius and 
the inventive, creative, and productive 
capacity of a free society. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Joseph H. Deckman, chair- 
man of the public housing committee of 
the Home Builders Association of metro- 
politan Washington has made a notable 
contribution: 

POLITICAL HYSTERIA VERSUS THE COLD FACTS 

ABOUT GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
(By Joseph H. Deckman, chairman, public 
housing committee, Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of metropolitian Washington) 

In the closing moments of the eightieth 
session, the Rules Committee of Congress 
turned down the T-E-W Government housing 
bill, that is to say, socializing of our economy. 
Advocates of government housing or hous- 
ing by a political party in exchange for votes 
tried to avoid the issue of socialism by argu- 
ing that so and so favored the bill and surely 
you can’t call them socialists. Neither did 
they prove that Government housing clears 
slums as Claimed. On the contrary slums 
have increased in every country adopting 
government housing. Government housing 
decreases the rate always of building, creates 
more scarcity, and increases slums. That has 
been true the world over, government hous- 
ing does not house the poor. If government 
promises to do so, it deceives and defrauds 

he poor. It does nct house them. It houses 





















































































the party workers and voters to keep itself in 
power. A free economy is the only one that 
clears the slums and houses the poor accord. 
ing to the Childrens’ Welfare Federation, New 
York City, and other authorities here ang 
abroad. 

America will never go down the road of 
state socialism through the government 
ownership of the homes of the people if they 
are told the facts of what state socialism is, 
They must learn that the TEW bill just ce. 
feated employs the same fundamental pro- 
cedures employed by Berlin, London, Paris, 
or Moscow. 

The following questions and answers are 
set forth to demonstrate how government 
takes over houses, finances them, selects the 
favored tenants and compels taxpayers to pay 
the bill as all socialist states do. Complete 
reference information is given in order to 
verify the statement made. 

1. Question. What is the total cost of hous- 
ing one family in a public housing unit over 
a period of 45 years as provided for in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill? 

Answer. The cost of housing one family for 
the required 45 year period would be $22,400. 

Sources and remarks: Rufus S. Lusk, of the 
National Association of Home Builders, on 
March 28, 1947, made the following state- 
ments to the Senate Banking Committee: 

“The tenant on the average—pays $12,700 
into the building and maintenance of that 
hoes, - “* ® 

“It runs $23.63 (a month). That leaves a 
difference which has to be made up some- 
where. It may come in the form of a subsidy, 
in the form of exemptions on taxes and so 
forth, but there is this difference $10,700, 
which must be made up in some form by 
other than the tenant.” 

“The cost of a completed dwelling on the 
average is $7,500. * * * 

“That money is borrowed by the local pub- 
lic housing authority and of course it has to 
be repaid. 

“The interest over the 45-year period on 
the loan that is borrowed by the local hous- 
ing authority to build the house is $5,500 
. 7 * 


“The Government guarantees that, and 
pays it by means of a subsidy which it pays 
to the local housing authority. * * * 

“Now, during the life of this house, it has 
to be taken care of, heated and repaired and 
painted, and for that the cost is $9,000, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Housing Author- 
ity. + * a 

“Then, in addition there is paid into the 
house by the Housing Authority a figure 
known as payment in lieu of taxes. They 
make a contribution. In no case does it 
equal full taxes. * * * 

“Gentlemen, those are the correct costs 
coming to $23,400, and all we have to pay 
them with is the tenant’s rent of $12,700. 
The rest is put up by the taxpayers. * * * 

“In addition the Federal Government loses 
in income taxes over the period of the life 
of this house approximately $2,100. * * * 

“The bonds are issued by the local housing 
authority, the interest on those bonds is not 
subject to income tax, and assuming the 
holders of those bonds were in the 40 percent 
bracket, the Federal Government wiil fail to 
collect $2,100 approximately, more or less, 
than it would collect if those bonds were on 
privately owned structures.” 

Senator C. DoucLass Bucx, Republican, of 
Delaware, interrupted Mr. Lusk’s testimony 
to say: 

.“The Government loses the income tax on 
these tax exempt bonds and the money which 
they put in there to subsidize these homes. 
Is that about the picture?” 

Mr. Lusk replied: “Yes, sir.” (Hearings on 
housing before Senate Banking Committee 
(March-April 1947), pp. 415 et seq.) 

2. Question. What is the cost of subsidy 
payments under the public-housing pro- 
gram? 
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Answer. The cost would be approximately 
#5 per week for 500,000 families. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tart told 
the Senate Banking Committee that: 

“what we are currently subsidizing is the 

rental of 500,000 families, if this goes 
through. We are doing that every year, 
is, currently subsidizing. * * * 
"hat it comes to, approximately, as I 
it, is that the subsidy will amount to 
al ximately $5 a week for 500,000 families. 
It is subsidized housing.” (Hearings on 
housing, March-April 1947, p. 479-480.) 

8, Question. Is it true that if once started 
the program would have to continue for the 
full 45 years specified in the bill? 

Answer. Yes. The commitment is for the 
11 45 years. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tarr told 
the Senate Banking Committee: 

“I do not see anything particularly com- 
plicated about it, except the one feature that 
in assuming this program you are assuming 
it for 45 years. * * * 

“You are committed for 45 years to go on 
subsidizing 500,000 families for rental, as 
you can see, if we adopt the policy at all. It 
is a policy that we will have to continue for 
45 years.” (Hearings on housing, March- 
April 1947, p. 481.) 

4. Question. Would the program probably 
include 3,000,000 families before it is over? 

Answer. Yes. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tart, reply- 
ing to a statement made by Senator ROBERT- 
son (Va.) at the hearings on housing before 
the Senate Banking Committee said: 

“I think that you are probably right in 
saying that before you got through, if you 
do not improve conditions, if you do not 
reduce costs, if you do not improve income 
conditions, you probably will have to take 
care of as many as 3,000,000 families before 
you get through.” (Hearings on housing, 
March-April 1947, pp. 493 and 494.) 

5. Question. Would the annual Federal 
subsidy on a housing project amount to the 
interest and amortization on the loan? 

Answer. Yes. 

6. Question. Would money collected for 
rent pay only for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the project? 

Answer. Yes. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tart told the 
Senate Banking Committee: 

“The maximum amount that the Govern- 
ment contracts to pay as subsidy on the 
project is enough to pay the interest and 
amortization on the cost of that project. 
And what is charged for rent is the cost of 
maintenance of the project and operation of 
the project.” (Hearings on Housing, March- 
April 1947, p. 499.) 

7. Question. Could private enterprise build 
more economically than the Government? 

Answer. It is conceded even by those sup- 
porting a public-housing program that priv- 
ate enterprise could possibly build more 
economically than the Government. 

Sources and remarks: Senator FULBRIGHT 
told the Senate Banking Committee: 

“It has been said everything else being 
equal, the public organization cannot build 
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these houses as cheaply as the others.” 
(Hearings on Housing, March-April 1947, 
p. 484.) 


lso, Senator Tarr told the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee: 

“I agree that generaliy the Government is 
not as economical as private enterprise prob- 
ably.” (Hearings on Housing, March-April 
1947, p. 484.) 

8. Question. Are public-housing rents 
higher than private if allowance is made for 
the subsidy? 

Answer, Probably yes. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tart told 
the Senate Banking Committee: 

“If you subsidize private housing to the 
same extent that you subsidize public hous- 
ing, they could get their rent somewhat lower 
than public housing, 


“I think that is probably true.” (Hearings 
on Housing, March-April 1947, p. 484.) 

9. Question. What is the cost for the public 
housing projects of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill? 

Answer. The cost is approximately $160,- 
000,000 a year for 45 years, or $7,200,000,000. 

Sources and remarks: Senator Tarr told 
the Senate Banking Committee: 

“The total cost of everything, if the total 
cost were used there to the maximum, which 
is unlikely, it would be $160,000,000 a year.” 

10. Question. What is the percentage of 
housing in America today that is not in 
need of major repairs? 

Answer. Ninety percent. 

Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Cen- 
sus Report on Housing, series P-70 No. 1, 
dated October 29, 1947, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

“In 1947, about 37,500,000, or 90 percent of 
the ordinary dwelling units were in good con- 
dition or in need of minor repairs, with 93 
percent, 89 percent, and 81 percent for urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm, respectively.” 

The census report continued: 

“In urban areas, about 20,500,000, or 84 
percent of the units had both a private bath 
and private flush toilet.” 

11. Question. How many housing units in 
the United States are owner-occupied? 

Answer. Approximately 55 percent of all 
housing units in the United States were 
owner-occupied in 1947. 

Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Cen- 
sus Report, series P—-70 No. 1, dated October 
29, 1947, contained the following: 

“Homes occupied by their owners now rep- 
resent 55 percent of all occupied dwelling 
units in the United States. * * * Two- 
thirds of the 41,700,000 dwelling units in 
the United States have a private bath and a 
private flush toilet; and 9 out of every 10 
have electric lighting.” 

12. Question. How long have we now had 
public housing? 

Answer. Approximately 10 years. 

13. Question. What has been the cost of 
slum clearance and for the building of per- 
manent low-rent housing? 

Answer. Approximately $800,000,000. 

14. Question. How many Government- 
owned housing units have been constructed 
so far? 

Answer. About 155,000 units. 

Sources and remarks: Congressman RALPH 
W. Gwinn, Republican, of New York, ex- 
tended his remarks into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD of March 31, 1948, by inserting an 
article. There’s an American Way to Clear 
the City’s Slums and House the Needy, by 
Joseph H. Deckman, which gave the follow- 
ing: 

“After approximately 10 years of the public 
housing experiment in America * * * 
it is a fact that eight hundred millions of 
dollars have been spent for clearing slums 
and building permanenut low-rent housing 
while * * * 155,000 Government-hous- 
ing units have been constructed with this 
money and the slums have been practically 
untouched.” 

15. Question. Assuming it is the goal of the 
public-housing program to house the lower 
third, what would be the ultimate cost to 
meet the goal? 

Answer. The cost would be about $225,- 
000,000,000. 

Sources and remarks: Representative 
RALPH W. GwInn, Republican, of New York, 
extending his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD on March 31, 1948, inserted an ar- 
ticle There’s An American Way to Clear the 
City’s Slums and House the Needy by Joseph 
H. Deckman, which contained the following: 

“Based on the cost set forth in T-E-W bill, 
and figuring the number of housing units 
at one-third of the Nation’s units of 37,500,- 
000 in 1947 (or a conservative figure of 
12,009,000,000 units), it is found by dividing 
12,000,000 by 500,000 that we must multiply 
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the cost of the T-E-W bill by 24; $7,200,000,000 
by 24 equals $172,800,000,000. 

“One hundred and seventy-two billion eight 
hundred million dollars then becomes the 
cost to the Federal Gcvernment for the first 
45 years to house the lower third. To this 
cost must be added the cost to the local 
taxpayer for local tax exemptions or local 
grants to the public housing authorities. 
This figure at the local level can be con- 
servatively estimated from past experience 
at well over $50,000,000,000 for a 45-year 
period. , 

“To arrive at the total cost to the taxpayer 
to house the lower third of the population 
it can be safely stated that the cost will reach 
approximately $225,000,000,000 at the end of 
the first 45 years of such a program.” 

16. Question. Do the appropriation provi- 
sions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill depart 
from traditional legislative practice? 

Answer. Yes. By passing the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill, Congress will have, in fact, 
appropriated the entire sum necessary for a 
45-year public housing program. This by- 
passes annual congressional budget and ex- 
penditure controls. 

Sources and remarks: Representative 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
in a speech before Congress on July 12, 1946, 
made the following remarks: 

“Under the law providing for such housing 
projects * * * the National Housing Au- 
thority can make a contract binding the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Congress to 
appropriate annually for the next 60 (now 
45) years up to $28,000,000 to pay a share of 
the rent for tenants of these projects.” 

17. Question. What is the average rent 
paid by all tenants in public housing, includ- 
ing subsidized and full economic rent? 

Answer. In 1946 the average rent paid by 
all tenants in public housing was $28.33 per 
month. 

Sources and remarks: The Joint Committee 
on Housing Report (H. Doc. 629), entitled 
“Housing In America,” on page 105 states 
the following: 

“At the end of 1946 the projects that had 
been in operation for 6 years showed an in- 
crease in average rents from $19.31, including 
utilities, in the first year to $28.33 in 1946, 
an increase of 46 percent.’ 


18. Question. What is the rental break- 
down of the Nation's rental housing? 
Answer. See “Sources and remarks,” below 


Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Census 
Reports, series P-70, No. 1, dated October 29, 
1947, contained the following: 

“Of the estimated fifteen and one-third 
million tenant-occupied nonfarm dwelling 
units, four and one-sixth million rented for 
$40 a month or more and the same number 
rented for less than $20 a month All of 
these figures are based on results of a survey 
which was conducted in April 1947 by the 
Bureau of the Census.” 

19. Question. How many rental units rent 
for more than $50 per month? 

Answer. Approximately 1,900,000 rental 
units rent for more than $5 ntl 

Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Cen- 
sus Report, series P-70, No. 1 (Oct 
1947), on page 2 states the following 

“Monthly rents of $50 or é 
ported for 1,900,000 of the 15,300,000 report- 
ing units, or approximately 1 in every 8 
units.” 

The Home Builders Monthly (February 
1948), page 7, writes as follows 

“Not over 13 percent of the rental housing 
is renting for more than $50 per month and 
approximately 50 percent is renting from ) 
to $40 per month. Just under 25 percent of 
the rental units are renting for over £40 a 
month and the same quantity is renting for 
less than $20 per month.” (These figures 
based on Bureau of Censu , 
rent Population and Housing Rep 
October 29, 1947.) 

20. Question. What is meant by “median 
family rent”? 
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Answer. The median family rent is that 
figure which equally divides the total num- 
ber of families paying above and below that 
figure. 

21. Question. What is the median rent for 
all taxpaying private housing? 

Answer. In 1947, the median rent was 
$29.33 per month. 

Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Cen- 
sus Report, series P-70, No. 1, page 2, re- 
ported the following: 

“The median rent for tenant-occupied 
dwelling units in 1947 was about $29.33 in 
the total of the urban and rural-non-farm 
areas; $31.65 in urban areas, and $18.62 in 
rural nonfarm. Approximately 4,100,000 of 
the tenant-occupied urban and rural-non- 
farm dwelling units had rents of less than 
$20 per month. Monthly rents of $50 or 
more were reported for 1,900,000 of the 15,- 
300,000 reporting units, or approximately 1 
in every 8 units.” 

22. Question. Can private enterprise sup- 
ply the need for low-rent housing? 

Answer. Yes. As of October 29, 1947, 
there were eleven and one-sixth million 
rental units out of a total of fifteen and one- 
third million units renting for less than $40 
per month, which is enough to approxi- 
mately house the lower third of the popu- 
lation. 

Sources and remarks: The Bureau of Cen- 
sus Reports, Series P-70, No. 1, dated Oc- 
tober 29, 1947, contained the following: 

“Of the estimated fifteen and one-third 
million tenant-occupied nonfarm dwelling 
units, four and one-sixth million rented for 
$40 a month or more and the same number 
rented for less than $20 a month.” 

23. Question. How many public-housing 
units similar to those planned in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill now exist? 

Answer. As of 1945, there were 155,000 
public units. 

Sources and remarks: On November 28, 
1945, Philip M. Klutznick, Commissioner, 
Federal Public Housing Authority, told the 
Senate Banking Committee: 

“FPHA presently has under its jurisdic- 
tion a program consisting of some 877,000 
dwelling units of all descriptions. * * * 
It is important to understand that the 
overwhelming percentage of this housing 
was created and dedicated to war use. Of 
the total of 877,000 dwelling units, 722,000 
are characterized as war-housing units, and 
the remainder, 155,000, as low-rent units. 
The FPHA has a continuing responsibility 
for managing and disposing of the war hous- 
ing.” 

24. Question. Do old houses necessarily 
cause slums? 

Answer. No. It is the state of repairs of 
the building and the type of housekeeping 
which cause slums. Georgetown has many 
old homes and yet is not a slum. 

Sources and remarks: Representative 
RaLtpH W. Gwinn, Republican, of New York, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD under 
date of July 17, 1947, an article A Solution 
to the Slum Clearance Problem Without the 
Use of Federal Aid. The author of the ar- 
ticle, Joseph H. Deckman, of the National 
Home and Property Owners Foundation, 
wrote the following: 

“Any solution to the problem of slum 
clearance should only be confronted after 
consideration of the basic fact that old 
houses do not cause slums. Slovenly house- 
keeping and buildings not kept in proper re- 
pair are the real causes of slums. * * * 

“The problem of sium clearance is re- 
duced largely to the proposition of promul- 
gating and enforcing proper building codes 
and sanitary laws at the local municipal 
bral. * * * 

“Public opinion * * ® dictates that 
housing codes are essential to define mini- 
mum standard housing and make it illegal 
to rent substandard dwelling accommoda- 
tions. By this method good used housing at 


low rents will be provided for the low-income 


. 


groups, and this much-publicized problem 
will be cured.” 

25. Question. Is there a housing shortage 
in the country today? 

Answer. Apparently not, if people were free 
to move according to their needs. Rent con- 
trol prevents adjustments of space to the 
individual and family needs. 

Sources and remarks: The Home Builders 
Monthly (February 1948), page 5, writes as 
follows: 

“America * * * now has more good, 
safe and sanitary housing than ever be- 
iM * +s 

“The total housing available in the United 
States in 1947 was 41,700,000 units. Of this 
total 37,500,000 units are not in need of major 
repairs. This means, by allowing four per- 
sons per unit, that 166,800,000 people can be 
housed in America today. * * * Based 
on a population of approximately 145,000,000 
it can be said that there is enough adequate 
housing for all. * * * Any difficulty in 
obtaining housing accommodations is due to 
a maldistribution of the population and not 
a shortage of housing.” 

These questions and answers show how 
public housing is not intended to house the 
needy. It has not and will not clear slums. 
Neither is it low rent or low cost in character. 
Billions provided in a long-range housing 
bill will not produce any more housing imme- 
diately or later. It produces less. Public 
housing is a clever socialist device to shift 
ownership from private hands to the Govern- 
ment. Modern technique is not to shoot and 
force, but to buy with money and favors 
and taxes so that the transfer is bloodless, 
even painless. 





They Planned It That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Bridgeport Telegram: 

THEY PLANNED IT THAT WAY 


Shortly after the disastrous floods in Ore- 
gon, a prominent “liberal” Member of Con- 
gress took to the air and loudly proclaimed 
that this proved the need for more Govern- 
ment planning. “The Government should 
take entir. control of these rivers.” 

With ali due respect to the gentleman in 
question, what it proved was nothing of the 
kind. The disaster at Vanport and the 
deaths that occurred there were not the re- 
sult of lack of Government planning. Ex- 
actly to the contrary. They resulted from 
Government planning. 

The Government put the people in that 
flood area in the first place, the Government 
assured them that they were safe there, and 
the Government bureaus which commit 
idiocies like this were merely giving another 
exhibition of their incompetence. 

The true history of Vanport which was 
wiped out when the dike broke, is one of 
Government planning. The area where this 
village was set up was once a swamp, periodi- 
cally overrun by the Columbia River. Dur- 
ing the war, the Portland subsidiary of the 
Federal Public Housing Administration set 
up a war village in Vanport. The houses 
were built by the Government (in the usual 
style of wall board and tar paper) and were 
leased to war workers in Portland and the 
nearby area. 
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True to the snooping proclivities of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, the planners not Only set 
up this village where no village ought to have 
been built in the first place, but retained 
the right to make periodical inspections of 
every apartment to see that the housekeeping 
was good. Presumably, if the wife of one 
of these war workers was not a good house. 
keeper, according to the standards adopted 
by the snoopers, her lease could be canceleq 

To this village of federally owned, federally 
operated shacks for war workers, disaster 
came after reassurance given to everybody by 
the same authority that they were perfectly 
safe. Only a few days before the bursting 
of the dike, hand bills were distributed to 
the residents of Vanport advising them that 
“engineers” had inspected the dikes and re- 
ported no immediate danger. Residents were 
told not to worry, because if there was any 
danger, they would be given ample warning, 

A few days later the dikes burst, and the 
houses were swept away like so much card- 
board. 

This does not show a need for more Fed- 
eral management. It is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the stupidity of most attempts on 
the part of the paternalistic government in 
Washington to plan the lives of people living 
thousands of miles away. Ordinary common 
sense, knowledge of local conditions, and 
use of good local brains had prevented the 
people of Oregon from building on that 
dangerous marshy area. It took the Federal 
planners to put a village there, and it took 
the same idiots to assure the villagers they 
were safe when they were, in fact, in terrible 
danger. 

What we need is not more Federal med- 
dling with rivers. We need more men in 
Congress who do not make fools of them- 
selves over the radio. 





Legislative Record of the Committee on 
Armed Services, Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 26, 1947, I reported to 
you and to the House of Representatives 
a summation of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services during the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress. It 
was pointed out in that report that this 
new Committee on Armed Services owed 
its origin to the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, enacted August 2, 1946, 
and, therefore, that the committee be- 
gan its life in the Eightieth Congress 
without any of the traditions, established 
procedures, and continuity of personnel 
which are necessary to the successful op- 
eration of any organization. 

Nevertheless, I believe it was clearly 
shown in my previous report that the 
Committee on Armed Services has per- 
formed well from the start, and since 
the report of last July, subsequent events 
have proved beyond question that this 
new Committee on Armed Services has 
justified the merger of the two former 
Naval and Military Affairs Committees 
and that it will remain one of the great 
committees of the Congress. 

The previous report covered the period 
of the first session between January 6 and 
July 26, 1947. Since then the Congress 
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has been in session from November 17 
through December 19, 1947, and from 
January 3 through June 19, 1948. I will 
not attempt to resurvey the material 
contained in the previous report, but I 
think that the Congress wili be interested 
in the progress made during the special 
and second sessions since the first report 
was rendered. 

During the month-long special session 
last year, the full Committee on Armed 
Services met three times, and 17 subcom- 
mittee meetings were also held during 
that period. Also during that short ses- 
sion the ground work was laid for a num- 
ber of very important developments, in 
an investigative way, which were to 
transpire in the second session of the 
Congress beginning in January. Asa re- 
sult of the ground work thus laid, the 
committee began the second session with 
unusually productive application to the 
legislative work at hand. 

A total of 114 subcommittee meetings 
were held throughout the second session, 
during a session of 99 legislative days. 
There was therefore an average of well 
over one subcommittee meeting for each 
legislative day of the second session, 
Moreover, there were 32 full committee 
meetings during the second session in 
addition to the subcommittee meetings 
just mentioned. This averaged well over 
one full committee meeting during each 
week of the second session of this Con- 
gress. 

Meetings in the first session—exclud- 
ing the special session—totaled 168 sub- 
committee sessions, and 23 full commit- 
tee meetings. Thus, there was an over- 
all total, for the entire Congress, of 299 
subcommittee meetings and 58 full com- 
mittee meetings, or 357 separate meet- 
ings, in all, in the Eightieth Congress. 

I consider this an exceptional record 
of work. With subcommittee meetings 
averaging more than one each legislative 
day, and full committee meetings con- 
siderably more than one a week through- 
out the session, it is apparent that the 
membership of the Committee on Armed 
Services has worked diligently on the im- 
portant legislative problems concerning 
national defense which have arisen dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress. 

A total of 232 bills were referred to 
the committee during the second session. 
By adding these to the 424 bills referred 
to the committee during the first session, 
we have the over-all total of 656 bills 
referred to the committee, or an average 
of 1 of every 11 or 12 bills introduced in 
the entire House of Representatives dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress. The com- 
mittee acted on well over 25 percent of 
these bills, considering 85 of the bills 
during the second session, 94 during the 
first session, for a total of 179 bills con- 
sidered by the committee during the en- 
tire Congress. Of the 179 bills considered 
by the committee, 22 were tabled by 
various subcommittees or by the full 
committee, whereas 157 were reported to 
the House. 

It is significant that of the 157 bills 
reported to the House, all but 6, or 151, 
were passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Each of these bills was con- 
sidered, first in subcommittee, next by 
the full committee, before the bills 
reached the House; the committee re- 


ports to the House of Representatives 
were detailed and complete, and the sub- 
committee chairmen who handled the 
bills in the committee, as well as the 
membership of the subcommittees con- 
cerned, were so well advised as to the 
particulars of their various bills that the 
House membership rarely found serious 
objections to the proposed legislation. 

As a matter of further interest, of the 
151 bills passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives which came from this com- 
mittee during this Congress, 135 passed 
the Senate, and of these 128 have been 
enacted into law. Thus, of the total of 
approximately 900 Public Laws passed by 
the entire Congress during the past 2 
years, the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House has initiated 14 percent, or 
about one of every seven laws passed. 

I may say that not all of the commit- 
tee’s work is represented by the legisla- 
tive record just mentioned. In addition 
to the heavy legislative load, four im- 
portant investigations were undertaken 
and completed during the course of the 
Congress, each of which dealt directly 
with very important, basic considerations 
affecting the national defense. The 
first of these investigations was con- 
ducted in San Francisco, Calif., in Sep- 
tember of 1947, and the subcommittee re- 
turned with a report which contained 
a large number of recommendations 
which went to the very heart of the uni- 
fication of the Services, some of the most 
important of which have since been im- 
plemented by the services. This inves- 
tigation was under the chairmanship of 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, chairman of the 
Procurement Subcommittee. 

Next was an investigation of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry of the United 
States which had as its purpose the de- 
termination of the need of maintaining 
an adequate synthetic-rubber industry 
for the Nation for use in the event of a 
national emergency. This investigation 
was conducted in November and Decem- 
ber of 1947, under the chairmanship of 
Hon. Paut W. SHAFER, chairman of the 
Organization and Mobilization Subcom- 
mittee. The result of this subcommittee 
investigation was the Rubber Act of 1948 
which assures the Nation an adequate 
source of domestically produced rubber 
until 1950. At that time plans for dis- 
posal of present Government-owned 
plants will be submitted to the Congress 
for its approval. The basic importance 
of this legislation is beyond overempha- 
sis, for the assurance of an adequate 
rubber supply in the event of another war 
would be of incalculable significance to 
the Nation and to the success of the 
armed forces. 

Next, was an investigation which ex- 
tended from December 1, 1947, until Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, and consisted of a de- 
tailed study of all pertinent laws and pro- 
ceedings governing disability retirement 
of officers and enlisted men in the armed 
forces. This investigation was headed by 
Hon. CuHartes H. Etston, chairman of 
the legal subcommittee. Over 2,500 ques- 
tionnaires were sent to Army and Navy 
officers in the grades of colonel and of 
captain and above over the entire Na- 
tion during the course of this inquiry. 
Numerous recommendations were made 
which will unquestionably be reflected in 
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legislation which will be forthcoming in 
the next Congress. 

The remaining investigation conducted 
by the committee during this Congress 
was under the chairmanship of Hon. 
DEWEY SuHorT and had as its purpose the 
determination of the adequacy of the 
present and future petroleum supply of 
the armed forces. This investigation be- 
gan in January 1948 and continued until 
late March 1948. Almost 50 witnesses 
from the Government and from the oil 
industry over the Nation appeared before 
this special subcommittee. Its report of 
investigation contained a large number 
of basic recommendations in regard to 
governmental action required to meet the 
armed forces’ petroleum situation today. 
This report has received wide acclaim as 
one of the most thorough, logical, and 
vigorous studies yet made of petroleum 
by any committee of the Congress, and 
at the time of the submission of this sum- 
mary to you, approximately 4,000 copies 
of the report have been distributed at the 
request of individuals throughout the 
Nation. Its influence will be wide, and it 
will surely basically affect governmental 
action in this field for some time to come. 

From the statistics submitted above, it 
will be recalled that this committee in- 
itiated approximately one of every six 
laws enacted during the Eightieth Con- 
gress. It should be emphasized here 
that the large proportion of this legis- 
lation is not of minor nature; much is 
of very far-reaching importance to the 
Nation. To point this up, I will men- 
tion briefly some of the major pieces of 
legislation which emerged from the com- 
mittee and which became law. In doing 
this I will purposefully omit a discus- 
sion of such bills as the universal train- 
ing bill which was not enacted, although 
all of such bills required fully as much 
committee time and effort before the 
bills were reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives as did the bills which later 
became law. 

There was, for example, the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 which provides a 
means by which to raise the strength of 
the armed forces to the minimum essen- 
tial to the national defense. The scope 
and complexity of this law needs no em- 
phasis. Suffice it to say that the law 
requires the registration of all male citi- 
zens between 18 and 26 years of age, 
with induction of those between 19 and 
26 who are not deferred or exempted in 
the law. This legislation is of tre- 

nendous basic importance to the ade- 
quacy of our national defense, and few 
bills have been considered by the Con- 
gress in recent years of such great sig- 
nificance to the Nation at large. 

And then there was H. R. 1367, which 
became Public Law 63, which authorizes 
the Navy to construct experimental sub- 
marines. Much of the significance of 
this legislation pertains to the incorpo- 


ration into American submarine design 
the knowledge gained during the war of 
submarine operations and the improve- 


ments and useful innovations found in 
captured submarines. The importance 
of this legislation is not immediate; 
nevertheless, some few years hence it 
may well have untold significance when 
the authorized experimentation has been 
completed. 
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H. R. 2744, now Public Law 810, is an- 
other major bill which this committee 
initiated and followed through to enact- 
ment. It provides a new, improved sys- 
tem for the elimination of inefficient 
officers of the Regular Army as well as 
for the retirement of Regular Army of- 
ficers and enlisted men. Moreover, it 
provides for the first time for the re- 
tirement of officers and enlisted men of 
the Reserve components of all the serv- 
ices, thus offering substantial induce- 
ments to Reserves to perform continued 
Reserve service over the years. This 
legislation will have a major effect upon 
the readiness of the Nation’s Reserves 
in the event of another war emergency. 
From this standpoint alone, and aside 
from the effect of the law upon the effi- 
ciency of the Regular Army, this is one 
of the most important bills considered 
by the last Congress. 

H. R. 3227, now Public Law 460, is an- 
other bill markedly affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Reserve components, for 
it provides for the first time in our his- 
tory inactive-duty training pay for Army 
and Air Force Reservists on the same 
basis as received heretofore by Nav. and 
Marine Corps Reserves and members of 
the National Guard. This law, in addi- 
tion to the retirement law mentioned 
previously, plays a direct part in the 
mobilization-day readiness of the Nation 
by tending to maintain active, vigorous 
Reserve components. 

There was also H. R. 3215 which cre- 
ated the Army-Navy. Medical Service 
Corps. This law gives permanent serv- 
ice status to the various professional 
groups allied to the duties of the Medi- 
cal Corps. Also, H. R. 1943, now Pub- 
lic Law 36, establishes for the first time 
a permanent corps for the nurses of the 
Army and Navy. Both cf these laws 
conform to the spirit and intent of the 
Unification Act and contain within their 
provisions standards which apply equally 
to all the armed forces. 

The committee also initiated H. R. 
1845, now Public Law 153, which gives 
Federal employees who are members of 
the Reserve components military leave 
so that they may participate in peace- 
time reserve training for limited periods 
without personal loss. This major bill is 
another move in the direction of main- 
taining a vigorous, efficient, immediately 
available reserve force to augment the 
standing forces. And certainly I should 
not fail to mention H. R. 2575, which was 
enacted as a part of the selective-service 
law, which legislation amends the Articles 
of War and extensively revises the Army 
system of military justice. This legisla- 
tion will have far-reaching effects on the 
entire military establishment; certain 
elements of it are assuredly to affect the 
reorganization of the naval justice sys- 
tem which will also be considered in the 
next Congress. 

Also, there was H. R. 6049, now Public 
Law 690, which authorized the stoppage 
of work on certain combat vessels. The 
effect of this law is to authorize the Navy 
to undertake the construction of a 65,000 
ton aircraft carrier. I do not believe that 
it is necessary to discuss this legislation 
in any detail. Certainly its strategic im- 
portance is enormous, and in the event of 
another sudden national emergency the 
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results of the passage of Public Law 319 
in the Eightieth Congress may be one of 
the great sources of strength to which 
the Nation can turn. 

Insofar as the efficiency of the armed 
forces is concerned, I must also refer to 
H. R. 3830, now Public Law 381, which re- 
constructed the promotion and elimina- 
tion systems of all of the armed forces. 
This legislation, tremendously complex, 
far reaching in its implications to the 
morale and efficiency of the armed 
forces, was enacted after very extensive 
hearings. Since it introduces promotion 
by selection into the Army, as contrasted 
to promotion by seniority, and accom- 
plishes many other refinements and im- 
provements, the committee expects that 
it will have a very healthful influence on 
our military leadership in future years. 

Legislation concerning the Medical 
Corps of the armed forces was previously 
mentioned, and note should also be taken 
of H. R. 3851, now Public Law 365, which 
grants medical officers supplemental in- 
come of $100 a month in order to provide 
additional inducements to physicians 
and surgeons to undertake military and 
naval service as a career. The complex- 
ity of this legislation is apparent, and the 
committee pushed this major bill vigor- 
ously with the purpose in mind of insur- 
ing at all times that members of the 
armed forces will be provided adequate 
medical care. 

Of extensive public interest was H. R. 
4017, now Public Law 254, which per- 
mitted the cashing of terminal-leave 
bonds by members of the armed forces 
who served in the last war. I believe the 
mention of this legislation is sufficient 
unto itself; it attracted national interest 
and was of great value to vast numbers 
of veterans of the last war. I also invite 
attention to H. R. 5805, now Public Law 
539, which extended the time for appli- 
cation for mustering-out pay. This was 
also a bill of great importance to many 
veterans of the last war. 

From the information already pro- 
vided, it would appear that the commit- 
tee had done enough for the reserves of 
the armed forces through the enactment 
of H. R. 3227, the reserve provisions of 
the selective-service law, the giving of 
military leave to Federal employees, and 
the providing of a retirement system for 
Reserves, but I should also like to invite 
attention to Public Law 678, which au- 
thorizes medical care for Reservists, 
under certain conditions, who are injured 
in military training. All of this legisla- 
tion combined is, I believe without ques- 
tion, the most vigorous approach to the 
question of maintaining the vitality of 
the Reserve components that has been 
witnessed in any previous Congress, and 
I feel strongly that the membership of 
the committee is to be greatly com- 
mended therefor. 

There were two bills pertaining to 
the Military and Naval Academies to 
which I would also like to invite atten- 
tion. One of these, H. R. 1377, now Pub- 
lic Law 96, increased the pay of cadets 
and midshipmen to bring them more in 
line with modern conditions, their pre- 
vious pay having been derived from stat- 
utes enacted 20 or more years ago. This 
modest pay increase is having a stimu- 
lating morale effect at the Academies, 


which, as you know, have been the tra. 
ditional sources for the wartime military 
and naval leadership of the Nation 

Furthermore, Public Law 816 reconsti- 
tuted the Congressional Boards of Vis. 
itors to the Military and Naval Acad. 
emies in such fashion as to insure con- 
tinuity to these Boards for the first time 
in history, thereby insuring that these 
inspection groups will perform excellent 
advisory control over the Academies in 
the years ahead. These two laws are of 
basic importance to the Academies, as 
were several other lesser bills, which can- 
not be adequately discussed in this brief 
summary. 

This résumé would be quite incomplete 
without mention of Public Law 625, 
which authorizes the admission of wom- 
en into the Regular Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps for the first 
time in history. Here again I believe that 
extended discussion is unnecessary, since 
this legislation was of great national in- 
terest and its provisions are widely 
known. But the complexity of such a 
law and the extreme care and great 
amount of time required for its develop- 
ment are matters to which I call atten- 
tion as evidence of the tremendous ap- 
plication of this committee during this 
Congress. There were also Public Law 
653 and Public Law 626, the so-called 
Army and Navy public works laws, which 
provide for the construction of naval and 
military facilities within and outside the 
continental United States, including such 
items as guided missiles testing ranges, 
construction in Alaska, and similar un- 
dertakings of great importance to the 
national-defense program. Both of 
these laws were extensively debated in 
the House of Representatives and will 
have great effect in the future on the 
readiness of the regular forces in the 
event of an emergency. 

One other measure, Public Law 883, 
initiated by the committee, is of special 
significance to the Nation insofar as its 
industrial potential is concerned. ‘This 
law augments our national industrial re- 
serve program by permitting certain 
Government-constructed war plants to 
be placed in stand-by condition and 
maintained by the Federal Works 
Agency, in order that these production 
facilities may be immediately available 
for war production should an emergency 
arise. This law in particular protects 
the integrity of plants important to the 
national security which Government dis- 
posal agencies cannot lease or sell sub- 
ject to a national-security clause. The 
law will also permit an increase in the 
Government reserve of machine tools, 
the shortage of which was a critical bot- 
tleneck at the beginning of World 
War II. 

Finally, I think I should mention Pub- 
lic Law 820, the so-called revolving- 
fund law, which insures an adequate 
supply of cotton purchased in this coun- 
try for Japanese mills in order to rein- 
vigorate the Japanese economy, thereby 
releasing insofar as possible the depend- 
ence of that country upon the United 
States for its successful functioning. It 
is anticipated that this legislation will 
have a marked effect upon the health of 
the Japanese economy and should aid 
greatly in the release of this country 
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from its heavy burden in supporting the 
economy of Japan. 

I em phasize that these laws are the 
chts only of the major undertak- 


= var the committee during this Con- 
cress, There are many other important 
laws which the committee initiated and 
which I cannot touch upon within this 


limited space. Some of these were dis- 
cussed in my previous report of last July 
on the first-session activities of the com- 
mittee, and Iam confident that the read- 
ing of that report in conjunction with 
this one will make clearly evident that 
the Armed Services Committee has func- 
tioned well as an efficient legislative or- 
canization of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is important to realize that most of 
the credit for this successful record of 
the committee is attributable to the out- 
standing work and constant attention to 
detail of the subcommittee chairmen who 
carried through the entire legislative 
‘ess the bills with which they were 


proc 
charged in subcommittee. I should like 
to identify the subcommittee chairmen, 


each of whom deserves the commenda- 
tion of the entire Congress. For myself, 
I wish to thank each of them for the 
magnificent cooperation they have evi- 
denced toward me personally throughout 
this Congress. 


| 
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Hon. DEwEy SHorT, Subcommittee No. 
1: Personnel. 

Hon: Harry L- Towe, Subcommittee 
No. 2: Education and training. 

Hon- PAuL SHAFER, Subcommittee No 
3: Organization and mobilization. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. HEss, Subcommittee 
No. 4: Heavy munitions. 

Hon. CHARLES R. CLASON, 
tee No. 5: Air matériel. 

Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, Subcommittee 
No. 6: Procurement and supply. 

Hon. Leroy Jounson, California, Sub- 
committee No. 7: Retirement; scientific 
research and development. 

Hon. GeEorcE J. Bates, Subcommittee 
No. 8: Posts and stations. 

Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Subcom- 
mittee No. 9: Hospitalization, health. 

Hon. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY, Subcom- 
mittee No. 10: Pay and administration. 

Hon. CHARLES H. ELston, Subcommit- 
tee No. 11: Legal. 

And I cannot complete this report 
without again mentioning to what ex- 
tent the wise counsel and minority lead- 
ership of Hon. Cari Vinson contributed 
to the successful operation of the com- 
mittee. I am deeply grateful to him, as 
is, I know, the entire committee. The 
country is fortunate indeed to have so 
able a statesman and so devoted a public 
servant as CARL VINSON as a member of 
the great Committee on Armed Services. 


Subcommit- 
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Here I would like to repeat what was 
stated in the previous report in this re- 
gard: 

Mr. VINSON’'s sound advice and whole- 
hearted cooperation contributed immeas- 
urably to the accomplishments of the com- 
mittee. His service in connection with this 
new, untried undertaking, has been an ex- 
ample of selflessness, loyalty to the national 
need, and unstinted sharing of personal tal- 
ent rarely demonstrated in public life. The 
committee has been benefited greatly by his 
association and counsel. 


Finally, as a parting word, I would like 
to reiterate my conviction that funda- 
mentally the committee has exceeded all 
expectations because in all of its delib- 
erations and official actions in regard to 
legislation, in regard to committee em- 
ployees, in regard to its activities on the 
floor, partisanship, political other- 
wise, has never entered. So long as this 
condition prevails, Mr. Speaker, you will 
continue to have a truly great committee 
serving the House of Representatives. 
Under the able leadership of the next 
chairman, whomever he may be from 
among the present committee member- 
ship, I know that the committee will 
proceed forward as well as or better than 
it has in the Eightieth Congress, 

Below I am including in this report a 
tabulation of the laws considered by the 
committee during the past 2 


or 


« years: 
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. Sub- Sub- 
Bill No— Condensed title com- |Dateapproved| Law No.— Bill No— Condensed title com- |Dateapproved| Law No— 
mittee mittee , 
hemmed ieee. 
H. R. 3056...| Easement to Macon, Ga., 11 | July 22,1947 | Public Law 207. || H. R.6707....| Amending Officer Person- 1] June 28, 1948 | Public Loy 
and Bibb County, Ga. nel Act of 1947. * ublic Law a4, 
H. R, 3124_..| Marine Band at Cleveland, 12 | June 30,1947 | Public Law 141. || H. J. Res. 90 | Correct error in Public Law 2) May 15,1947 | Public Law 4% 
Ohio. 720, 79th Cong., relating ay , 
H. R, 3127...| Loan or gift of ordnance to 4] July 31,1947 | Public Law 304. to composition of Naval 
State homes. Reserve. 
H. R. 3191_..| Extend benefits of Missing 11 | July 24,1947 | Public Law 241. || H. J. Res. 92 | DFC to Rear Adm. Charles 12 | June 30, 1947 | Private Law 3; 
Persons’ Act. E. Rosendahl, USN. raat 
H, R. 3215...| Revise Medical Depart- 9 Aug. 4,1947 | Public Law 337. |} H.J, Res. 96 | Posthumous award to Lt. Wl cadd WR cinccnei Private Law 36 
ments of Army and Navy Gen. RoyS. Geiger, : 
H. R. 2227____| Inactive duty training pay 2) Mar. 25,1948 | Public Law 460. USMC, 
s aa for Organized Reserve 8.J. Res. 116 | Correct technical errors in 11 | May 16,1947 | Public Law 71 
depieccomma Public Law 729, 79th : 


Authorize naval retiring 
boards to consider certain 
cases. 

Easement to city of Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Stimulate volunteer enlist- 


H. R, 3251.... 


H, R. 3252... 


H. R. 3303_.. srs : = et 
8.1218... | — in the regular serv 
H.R. 088... Oamvensten of certain naval 
ee vessels. 

H. R. 3394._..| Provide for evacuation and 
return of remains of per- 
sons buried outside United 
States. 

H. R. 3471 Authorize leases of reai or 
8. 1198 at ae personal property by War 
' risitee ay and Navy Departments. 
H. R. 3484_...| Transfer Remount Service 
from War to Agriculture 

Department. 

H. R. 3501__..! Equal treatment in grant- 
ing of leave and single 
lump-sum payment for 
accrued leave. 

H. R. 3629._..] Transfer to Panama Canal 


certain property 


H. R. 3735....| Santa Rosa Island, Fla__..- 

H. BR. 3830....| Promotion and elimination 
of officers of Army, Navy, 
Air Forces, and Marine 
Corps. 

H. R. 3851....| Provide additional induce- 

S. 1661 pisces: ments to physicians and 


surgeons. 

Transfer of vessel Hygiene to 
Territory of Alaska. 

Permit cashing of termina)- 
leave bonds. 

H. R. 4032...| Delegation to Secretary ol 


H. R. 3883... 
H. R. 4017... 


Navy of certain discre- 
tionary powers of the 
President. 

H. R. 4090....! Equalize retirement bene- 
fits of Army and Navy 
nurses. 

H.R. 4247....|\ Marine Band at convention 

8. 1633__...../f in New York. 

H. R. 4308....| Acceptance of decorations, 


orders by officers and en- 
listed men, 


H. R. 4490....| Authorize Secretary of Navy 
to provide salvage facili- 
ties. 

H.R. 4505. 


---| Restoration of Constellation... 
8. 1796 \J 


H.R. 5035 Marine Band to Grand 
Army of the Republic in 
encampment, 

H. R. 5036....| Marine Band to Marine 
Corps League at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

BY Be MR OD RS Bie icant een namediad 

H. R. 5314__..| Rubber Act of 1948_........- 

H. R. 5344._...| Preventing retroactive 


checkage of retired pay in 
eases of certain enl sted 

men and officers. 
564 [Ease ment to East Bay Mu- 
----\4 nicipal Utility District, 
IR hence dete 
H. R. 5758....| Permitting certain relatives 
of deceased veterans to re- 


ceive benefits of armed 
forces leave bonds. 
H, R, 5805....] Extend time for application 
| for mustering-out pay. 
Feuer } . " * 
H . R. 5836... \ Fort Myers Airfield, Fla... 
(hones 


Increase allowances for es- 
corts of repatriated war 
dead. 


H. R. 5870___- 


HR. 5882....] Donation of surplus prop- 
erty for educational pur- 
poses. 

H. R. £983....| To remove present restric- 


tion on appointments to 
Navy Medical Service 
Corps. 

Permanent appointment of 
Spaatz and Bradley. 


H. R. 6039...- 


H. R. 6633....}] Exchange of land between 
United States and San 
Diego, Calif, 

H, R.6698....] Filipinos to the Naval 


Academy. 
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Aug. 4, 1947 


July 11, 1947 


July 22, 1947 


June 28, 1947 


July 26, 1947 


5, 1947 


July 1, 1947 


2, 1948 
7, 1947 
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Aug. 5, 1947 


19, 1948 
26, 1947 
17, 1948 


7, 1948 


30, 1947 
1, 1947 


4, 1948 


13, 1948 
18, 1948 


24, 1948 


26, 1948 
31, 1948 
19, 1948 
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19, 1948 
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July 2, 1948 
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July 
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July 
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May 

Mar. 

May 

June 

May 

Mar. ¢ 

June 

May 

June 

May 

June 3, 1948 { 
ae 

July 2, 1948 

June 19, 1948 

June 26, 1948 


June 24, 1£48 | 


Public Law 178. 


Public Lew 208. 
Public Law 128. 


Public Law 319. 
Public Law 368. 
Public Law 364. 
Public Law 494. 
Public Law 350. 


ublic Law 160. 


P 
Public Law 885. 
Public Law 381. 


Public Law 365. 


Public Law 700. 
Public Law 254. 
Public Law €68. 


Public Law 517. 


Pub!.c Law 275. | 


Public Law 314. 


Public Law 513. 


Public Law 442. 
Public Law 532. 


Public Law 76 


p 
oo 


Public Law 557. 
Public Law 469. 
Public Law 709. 


Public Law 551. 


Public Law 710. 


Public Law 539, 


Private Law 
339, 
Public Law 599. 


Lublic Law 889. 


Public Law 716, 


Public Law 791. 


Public Law 891, 


Public Law 752. 
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Cong., law authorizing in- 

crease in number of ap- 

pointments to Naval 

Academy by Secretary of 
Navy. 

Recognize uncompensated 
serviees rende under 
Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. 

Strengthen common defense 
by maintaining an ade- 
quate domestic rubber- 
producing industry. 


H. J. Res. 167. 


H.J. Res. 118. 


8. J. Res. 207.| Commemoration of sesqui- 
centennia! anniversary of 
Navy. 
Wie Replica of Dade Monument 
for State of Florida. 


s 

as P= of Visitors to Naval 

H. R. 3657__..|J and Military Academies. 

8. 295........| Relative to detailing of 
Army personnel as stu- 


dents. 

OB nine .-| Authorize carrying of Civil 
War battle streamers with 
regimental colors. 

8. 918........] Establishment of Office of 


Selective Service Records 
to liquidate present Selec- 
tive Service System. 


6: 4906....cccd Repeal laws relating to 
length of tours of duty at 
certain foreign stations. 

6: 306... 5 To facilitate administrative 


procedures under Naval 

Officers Training Act. 
Making certain changes in 

organization of Navy De- 


partment, 

Ny ae Medical care for reservists 
injured in military train- 
ing. 

SB. WD. .cccc2 Reimbursement to Post 
Office Department by 
Navy for shortages. 

D. BEBG a wittine Furnishing transportation 
for certain Government 
and other personnel. 

 . Acceptance and use of gifts 
for hospitals under service 
jurisdiction by respective 
Secretaries. 

BW iced Sale to Anthony P. Miller of 
land adjacent to Anchor 
age housing as at 
Middleton, R. L. 

BU ces Increase membership of Na- 
tional Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Bs RRR cece Additional time granted to 
Newark, N. J., for paying 
installments on Newark 
Air Base. 

G 260 on To make women a perma- 
nent part of the regular 
services, 

| Seer Promotion of James Y, 
Parker as major, AUS. 

8. 1675.......]\ 


H. R. 6341... pNavy public works bill...... 
Authorization to Secretaries 


Be i cinene of Army and Air Force to 

H. R. 6342....!] construct at military in- 
Stallations. 

BD, BIRR ccnsnai Academy instruction to per- 


sons from American Re- 
publics also to Canadians. 

SS er in service of dis- 

H. R, 4496_... abled Army personnel. 

Ds 2eeeasness Longevity credit for service 
under 18 years of age. 

Authorization to construct 
reflecting pool at United 
States aval Hospital, 
Houston, Tex. 

Repealing certain regula- 
tions governing inquiries 
in connection with dis- 
bursements in Army. 

Amend the act of June 3, 
1916, to make it applicable 
to Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, 


nm yn 
3 
SS wz 


3 


10 | June 30, 1947 
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() =| Apr. 

12 | June 

2| June 29, 1948 

1| June 19, 1948 
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3| May 28, 1948 
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25, 1948 


15, 1948 
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Feb. 27, 1948 

§ | June 16, 1948 
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June 1, 1948 


June 19, 1948 


Apr. 15, 1948 


June 19, 1948 | 





Public Law 133 


Public Law 24, 


26, 1948 | Public Law 499, 


17, 1948 | Public Law ong, 


Public Law 816, 


Public Law 670, 
Public Law 437, 


Public La - 26. 


Public Law 436, 
Public Law 675 
Public Law 432 
Public Law 678. 
Public Lay 664. 
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Public Law 


Public Law 439. 


Private Law 353 


Public Law £49 
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Public Law 4 


Public Law 62! 


Public Law 154 
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Public Law 6 


Public Law 68 
Public Law 681 
Public Law 479. 
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John Hollis Bankhead 2d 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


Hon. JOHN HoLLis BANKHEAD 2D, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is 
with real and sincere sorrow that I recall 
the departure from this life of my true 
friend and colleague, a great statesman, 

JOHN HOLLIS BANKHEAD 2D, while serving 
hi _ third term in the United States 
Ser ate as a Senator from Alabama. 
Since _ Senator BaNKHEaD had been a 
fé 


and the loss of his frien dship, paving. 
studied opinion, and fine example has 
been felt by all of his senate colleagues, 
irrespective of party. 

It happens that I had the good fortune 
to serve on two committees with Senator 
BANKHEAD—the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and on Irrigation and 
Re clamation. In the course of that 
service I came to know him well and to 
appreciate his fine qualities of heart and 
mind. All his years of service here never 
caused him to lose his roots in his native 
Alabama soil. His heart was always with 
the average man of Alabama, the man 
who needed help, particularly the farmer. 
The laws he sponsored for the benefit of 
the farm tenant and the farmer gen- 
erally are ample proof of that. With 
the passing of Senator BANKHEAD, the 
American farmer lost a true friend, for 
his welfare was always uppermost in his 
thoughts and actions. 

For a period, he was chairman of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. Although Alabama is not a rec- 


lamation State, those of us from the 
We st w ho had a more direct interest in 
reclamation questions never had reason 
to cor npl ain of any lack of sympathy or 
helpfulness in dealing with these prob- 
lems. As chairman of that committee, 


“enator 


Senator BANKHEAD gave unstintingly of 
his time and counsel in helping us meet 
those problems of such direct and vital 
interest to our Western States. 


Alabama, the South, and the Nation as 
a whole, can well remember Senator JOHN 
HOLLIS BANKHEAD with pride; for at all 
times he represented the best in South- 
ern culture, a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, a man whose life was un- 
selfishly devoted to one purpose—the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. 





Statement of Robert E. Freer, Chairman 
Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, Inc., 
which I understand has the largest indi- 
vidual membership of any business or- 
ganization in this Nation, and as the 
record will show, has been most vigorous 
in its activities in an all-out program of 
antitrust law enforcement, in following 
out this program has requested me to 
insert in the Recorp the statement of 
Mr. Robert E. Freer, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 2, 1948. 

In the committee hearings both before 
the Senate and the House on the Reed- 
Bulwinkle bill, which I strenuously op- 
posed, it will be found that the National 
Federation of Small Business, Inc., was 
in the forefront supporting my position. 
I have no grievance with the American 
railroads, and I opposed the bill because 
I believe it would set a dangerous prece- 
dent for the railroads to be exempt from 
the provisions of the antitrust laws. If 
free enterprise of this Nation is to remain 
an important part of our Nation’s econ- 
omy what we need today, more than ever, 
is stricter and more vigorous enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws. 

Recently I introduced H. R. 3871, to 
remove the present quasijudicial func- 
tions from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Under this bill the Commission 
would file a complaint in the court, and 





the court would determine the facts 

The purpose of my bill was in no way to 

injure the Federal Trade Commission, 

but on the other hand, to assist the Com- 
mission to proceed in the American way. 

While I may not necessarily agree with 
all of the views expressed by Commis- 
sioner Freer, I hereby insert his state- 
ment, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. FREER, CHAIRMAN, FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION, TO A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, ON SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 241, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, 
SION, JUNE 2, 1948 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, it is difficult to comment on Senate 
Resolution 241 for a number of reasons. No 
one can quarrel with the language of the 
resolution authorizing an inquiry by the 
committee into business practices and the 
impact upon consumers and businessmen of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Cement case and of other recent decisions 
of a similar nature. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission welcomes an opportunity to re- 
port to Congress on this subject. Section 6 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act die 
rects the Commission to make investigations 
into business practices for the Congress and 
to report recommendations for legislation on 
similar matters. I do have some hesitation 
about the provisions of section 2 of the res- 
olution because it suggests the need of leg- 
islation to legalize practices which were 
found to be illegal by the Commission and 
the courts in these cases. 

The Commission has made numerous in- 
vestigations of basing point and similar 
practices over a period of years, and I have 
with me copies of several reports to the Con- 
gress and to the President, showing the ex- 
tent of the studies which were made and 
conclusions which were reached These re- 
ports involve not only basing point practices 
in the cement industry but in other indus- 
tries as well. I would also direct your at- 
tention to the proceedings of the Tempora 
National Economic Committee which re- 
quired several years of time and the ex- 
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penditure of several millions of dollars. A 
great deal of attention was directed to the 
basing point problem in its various aspects 


by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee which had among its membe: 
sentatives not only of the departments and 
agencies concerned with indust 
but also Democrats and ae 
the House and Senate. Youn 

the Temporary Nati ynal Econo 





tee recommended legislation t Congress 
which would declare the basing poin s- 
tem to be unlawful regardless of whether 
it was supported by combination ahd u- 


epiract 
Spuracy. 
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The suggestion inherent in the resolution 
that legislation may be needed to legalize 
what was condemned by the Commission in 
the Cement case is a serious one and it goes 
to the very roots of the antitrust laws. I 
think it should be made plain from the out- 
set that legislation which would approve 
any practice prohibited by the Commission’s 
order in the Cement case would be legisla- 
tion to permit combination and conspiracy 
to fix and maintain prices or systematic price 
discrimination practiced for the purpose or 
with the effect of eliminating competition. 
The committee should not approach this 
problem -vith any idea that the practices 
prohibited in the Cement order can be made 
lawful without nullifying the Sherman Act 
and the antimonopoly vrovisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Clayton Acts. 
Thus, the fundamental issue presented by 
the resolution is not whether legislation 
should be considered to protect any particu- 
lar business group, but whether the anti- 
trust laws should be retained as a basic prin- 
ciple of our legal and economic structure. 
I venture to suggest that no inquiry can be 
made by this committee or by any other agen- 
cy of the Government into every phase of 
antitrust law enforcement and the social 
and economic value of such laws, with $15,- 
000 or by March 15, 1949. 

The Commission is entirely willing to co- 
operate with this committee in examining 
the theories involved in the Cement case or 
the applicability of such theories to any 
other industry, but it should be made plain 
at the outset that the cement case does not 
have the radical and revolutionary effect 
that has been attributed to it in certain 
quarters. The decision of the Commission 
was to the effect that the cement industry 
had been engaged in a combination and con- 
spiracy to fix and maintain prices and that 
systematic use of the basing point method 
of pricing in that industry had the effect of 
eliminating competition. This decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and I do not feel it appropriate at this 
point to seek to justify or defend it. I do 
commend to your careful scrutiny, however, 
the very detailed findings of fact by the Com- 
mission showing the methods by which the 
basing point system of uniform delivered 
prices in that industry was maintained. 
Certainly, it is unwarranted to assume that 
the effect of this decision is to outlaw all de- 
livered prices or to require only free on board 
mill prices. The Cement case is simply a 
reaffirmation of a principle which is a funda- 
mental one in the law and economics of this 
country that collusion and combination and 
conspiracy to fix and maintain prices is con- 
trary to the American system of free enter- 
prise. The Federal Trade Commission has 
always stood for preservation of the com- 
petitive system and has been directed by 
Congress to prevent unfair practices which 
interfere with the competitive system. The 
fundamental approach in the Antitrust Acts 
generally, and in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act particularly, is that competi- 
tion is not only the life of the trade but also 
the primary force which will insure equal 
opportunity of business enterprise and the 
natural regulation of prices in the arena of 
the free market. The Commission has no 
desire to suggest how prices should be quoted 
in any industry or to advise or participate in 
any decisions of business management. 

The difficulty with suggesting an amend- 
ment to the existing law which would permit 
practices prohibited by the Commission’s 
order in the Cement case is that any such 
legislation would necessarily be a direct con- 
tradiction of the fundamental principles of 
the antitrust laws. I say this because there 
is nothing in the Commission’s order in the 
Cement case which prohibits conduct on the 
part of any seller of cement which is not a 
part of a combination or understanding to 
eliminate competition, or which is not prac- 


ticed systematically by the industry for the 
purpose or with the effect of eliminating 
competition in price between sellers. The 
Commission does not wish to be in a posi- 
tion of defending its decision in the Cement 
case but it certainly is interested in advis- 
ing Congress of its position that the anti- 
trust laws, ineffective as they may be, are 
good insurance against disappearance of our 
system of free enterprise. 

I am sympathetic with complaints from 
individual industries and individual indus- 
trialists that competition often is a ruinous 
process, that often it is harsh and brutal, 
and that at times it results in inequities. No 
one can deny that this is so. Members of 
the committee have no doubt received com- 
munications from individual businessmen 
indicating that immediate ruin faces them 
as a result of the Cement decision. Such 
arguments were made to the Supreme Court 
and similar fears have been expressed to the 
Commission. It is our view that some of 
those fears are the result of misapprehension 
of the decision, some of them may forecast 
temporary dislocations due to shortages or 
to local inequities that may exist for a time 
following use of competitive prices on ce- 
ment, and some of them may be attempts 
deliberately to misrepresent the situation. 
Really honest competition in any industry 
which has been subject to monopoly control 
over any extended period of time may actu- 
ally force some producers out of business by 
removing the umbrella of monopoly control 
from the heads of high-cost, obsolete, or 
badly located plants. There is no question 
but that competition has this effect. 

If you gentlemen are persuaded by evi- 
dence of some of the realities of competition 
that it is undesirable, and that business 
should be permitted systematically to re- 
strain competition, to keep in operation badly 
located or inefficient producers, then you 
must face the issue squarely and provide at 
the same time some means of protecting the 
public from selfish excesses that must neces- 
sarily attend the right of any group of busi- 
nessmen to control an industry and to meet 
together and act for their personal and pri- 
vate benefit. Even the most ardent foes of 
competition as a regulatory force admit that 
if it is systematically restrained and elimi- 
nated there must be some responsibility to 
the public which can only be borne by the 
Government. 

If we are to legalize combinations in re- 
straint of trade or systematic price discrim- 
inations for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petition, the Government must be accorded 
a voice in the regulation of such combina- 
tions and collusive arrangements to protect 
the public interest. Frankly, my 30 years 
of experience in legal matters involving the 
Government and business, which included 
representation of railroads, express com- 
panies, and other corporations as well as 
more than 20 years in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, convinces me that it is unde- 
sirable to substitute for our present anti- 
monopoly laws, under which Government’s 
duty is only to keep competition free and 
fair, a system of regulation of business under 
which it becomes the Government’s duty to 
see that industrial prices and practices are 
kept “reasonable” in the public interest. 

There is nothing in our history of public 
utility regulation, either by State or Federal 
Government, which would lead me to suppose 
that any such regulation would be advisable 


in such industries as steel, cement, and the - 


like. Some of you gentlemen on the com- 
mittee have been in business. You have en- 
gaged directly in the struggle to manufacture 
and sell a product. I feel sure that your ex- 
perience in business has been such that you 
recognize the dangers which would flow from 
permitting trade groups to get together to fix 
prices and marketing practices. There is al- 
ways in any industry the marginal fringe of 
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high-cost producers. This may be due to bad 
management, obsolete plant equipment bad 
location to raw materials, or bad location to 
the market. The temptation in any of the 
formula pricing systems or price fixing com. 
binations is to hold an umbrella over the 
marginal producer and to fix prices at a level 
which will be high enough to enable the mar. 
ginal high-cost producer to operate at a 
profit. If Congress so relaxes the antitrust 
laws as to permit such conduct, it cannot 
long escape the establishment of some agency 
to pass upon such situations. This has be- 
come necessary in those fields of commerce 
which have been removed in part from the 
antitrust laws—railroads, utilities, and the 
like. The process of determining what is 
fair rate for a utility or a fair value on the 
property of a railroad or a power company 
for rate-making purposes has been known to 
require from 5 to 10 years of litigation before 
administrative agencies and courts up to and 
including the Supreme Court of the United 
States, so that when a final decision js 
reached it has only historical significance 
and is wholly inapplicable to contemporary 
conditions. One classic example of this sit. 
uation is an order of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission made on August 16, 1923, setting 
rates to be charged by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Chicago. The 
matter was in the Supreme Court of the 
United States at least three times, and a final 
decision was reached in 1934 when the 
Supreme Court after 11 years finally rejected 
the telephone company’s contentions that 
the rates established by the Commission were 
confiscatory (Lindheimer v. Illinois Rell 
Telephone Company, ((1934) 292 U.S. 151: 54 
S. Ct. 658)). This case, like so many others 
involving the question of whether the prices 
or rates fixed by a regulated monopoly are 
fair or reasonable, required the most meticu- 
lous, voluminous, and prctracted court exam- 
ination of the properties, practices, account- 
ing factors, and prospects of the company 
so that in the last analysis the regulatory 
powers of the public utility commission were 
practically ineffective. 

You are all familiar with the length of 
time which it took to reach a final decision 
in the Cement case, involving as it did sev- 
eral scores of producers and practices en- 
gaged in over a period of years. I venture 
to say that if the Commission had been re- 
quired to examine the books of accounts of 
the industry to determine whether the prices 
charged for cement in any one period was 
reasonable, the case would have dragged on 
beyond the normal life expectancy of the 
youngest of the eminent counsel who partici- 
pated in its trial. 

I have a further reason for a dislike of 
modification of the antitrust laws which 
would require regulation by the Government 
We are all of us human beings and subject 
to the fallibilities of the species, including 
the likelihood of mistaken judgment. This 
applies equally to businessmen who would 
seek to regulate their affairs by agreement 
and understanding and to Government ofii- 
cials who would supervise such agreements. 
If a monopolist makes a mistake in business 
judgment or if a reguiatory agency having 
control of an industry makes such a mistake, 
the consequences might be disastrous to the 
Nation as a whole. On the other hand, a 
mistake in judgment on the part of a whole- 
sale grocer, a steel fabricator, a paint manu- 
facturer, or any other individual concern in 
a multiple unit industry under free compe- 
tition, will usually result only in the failure 
of the one making the mistake. 

Furthermore, vigorous price competition 
plays a part in our economy which could not 
be played by any organized group in busi- 
ness or by any Government agency. If any 
Federal commission were to find unreason- 
able a price for cement, for instance, which 
had been fixed by the industry on the basis 














of a profit on the marginal producers’ cost 
of doing business and to order that price re- 
duced to a level which reflected the low-cost 
producer’s cost of doing business plus a rea- 
conable profit, with the necessary effect of 
griving out of business all the high-cost op- 
erators, I have no doubt that such an order 
would be declared by the courts to be con- 
fiscatory and, therefore, unconstitutional. 

I am sure that this committee would not 
wish to see any Government agency em- 
powered directly to order a man out of a par- 
ticular business because of his inefficiency or 
bad location. Free competition may do this, 
put I, for one, would not wish to have the 
responsibility either of saying that a price 
was reasonable which kept the high-cost ce- 
ment producers in business and penalized 
the public by depriving them of the benefits 
of lower prices which could profitably be 
charged by low-cost producers; or of saying 
to the high-cost producers “You must go out 
of the cement business.” 

At the present time the Federal Trade 
Commission has 562 employees. Messengers, 
clerks, stenographers, and administrative 
employees engaged in keeping records and 
other “housekeeping” activities constitute 
slightly more than half of the total. This 
leaves somewhere in the neighborhood of 260 
attorneys, accountants, investigators, and 
other persons dealing directly with business 
practices, including the five Commissioners, 
The Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, prepared by the Technical Commit- 
tee on Industrial Classification of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in 1941, lists 1,530 differ- 
ent industries in the United States and con- 
tains 43 pages of fine print listing manufac- 
tured products from abacuses to zwieback 
(machine made). The sixth edition of the 

irectory of Commodities and Services of 
the ‘Office of Price Administration (1945) 
lists 245 pages of commodities and services, a 
total number of approximately 10,000. If 
Congress should adopt any modification of 
the antitrust laws which requires a test of 
reasonableness of price-fixing devices or dis- 
criminations in price which cannot be justi- 
fied by cost differences, it would no doubt 
empower some agency of the Government to 
inquire into the reasonableness of such 
practices and of the prices so fixed. If Con- 
gress were to impose such a duty on the 
Commission, for example, there would be 
approximately 40 commodities and services 
and 6 different industries for every one of 
the present Federal Trade Commission staff 
not engaged strictly in administrative and 
clerical work. Of course, the Commission 
has, at the present time, only about 90 pro- 
fessional people engaged wholly or substan- 
tially in antimonopoly matters, so that to 
divide up the responsibility for industries 
and commodities between these men would 
result in an even more ridiculous situation. 

I do not think that the task of regulating 
the reasonableness of monopolistic practices 
and of curbing.unreasonable excesses through 
orders to cease and desist or court action 
would be any less complicated task than 
confronted the Office of Price Administration 
during the war, and the committee is aware 
of the many thousands who were employed 
on that work. 

The necessary implication of the resolu- 
tion under consideration is that the Cement 
decision and other recent Court decisions up- 
holding antimonopoly orders of the Com- 
mission require legislation to modify the 
antitrust laws and interpret them. This 
can only mean that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the antitrust laws are being ques- 
tioned since there is nothing in the Cement 
decision nor in the other Supreme Court de- 
Cislons, which is not based squarely on the 
fundamental principle of the law that price- 
fixing combinations or discriminations which 
injure competition are unlawful and against 
the public interest. Congress cannot, in my 
Opinion, frame any legislation which would 
legalize the practices prohibited in those 
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cases and at the same time preserve the anti- 
trust laws as insurance of the continuance 
of our free-enterprise system. 

It is interesting to note that in all of the 
totalitarian governments in modern history 
freedom of economic enterprise has been 
Systematically restrained and business has 
been run either by a few large aggregations 
of private capital supported by the govern- 
ment or by the government itself. In any 
case, freedom of enterprise and the right 
of the individual to take his chance in cum- 
petition and either to go broke or to run a 
corner shop into a big business simply does 
not exist. England is the only example I 
can recall of a free country which has per- 
mitted wide latitude in industrial combina- 
tions, many of them operating either under 
loose supervision of the Government or in 
cooperation with the Government. I un- 
derstand from press reports that there is 
now pending in Parliament a proposal to 
establish an administrative agency patterned 
after the Federal Trade Commission with 
similar powers to prevent price fixing and 
other restraints of trade and commerce. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate the 
position that the Commission does not op- 
pose any inquiry into the operation of the 
antitrust laws as manifested in the Cement 
decision or any of the other recent actions 
of the Commission or of the Department of 
Justice, but it must be recognized from the 
start that in legalizing any of the practices 
found to be illegal in those cases, the main- 
spring of the free competitive system must 
be impaired. I also wish to express my firm 
conviction that legislation to relax the anti- 
trust laws must necessarily provide some 
substitute check on the part of the Govern- 
ment to protect the public, and that such 
regulatory check is likely to prove far more 
onerous than any localized discomforts which 
may result from the judicially sanctioned 
breaking up of price-fixing combinations de- 
signed to protect inefficient or badly located 
producers from the rigors of competition. 





Agricultural Record of Hon. Burr P. 
Harrison, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
new Representative from the Seventh 
District of Virginia, the Honorable Burr 
P. HARRISON, has, during his short serv- 
ice, demonstrated time and again that 
he is a true friend of the farmers and 
understands their problems. Coming, as 
he does, from the Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia, one of the agricultural garden spots 
of America, much, of course, was ex- 
pected from him by the American 
farmers. He has more than measured 
up to every expectation. His father be- 
fore him, long a distinguished Member 
of this House, was a great lover of the 
soil and the tillers thereof and was 
noted for his loyalty and devotion to 
Ainerican agriculture. The present Con- 
gressman Harrison, therefore, did not 
have to acquire an agricultural interest 
after coming to Congress. It was born 
in him, It is a part of his very nature. 
And his interest is not confined to any 
particular phase of agriculture, but ex- 
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tends to all phases. What was said of 
his activities in behalf of the poultry in- 
dustry in an editorial appearing in the 
Virginia Poultryman, which I shall later 
insert in my remarks, can with equal 
truth be said by the cattle, sheep, and 
hog farmers, by the tobacco farmers, by 
the wheat and corn farmers, by the fruit 
and vegetable growers, and so forth, be- 
cause he has rendered the same faithful 
effective service to all segments of agri- 
culture. He has also rendered the same 
faithful and effective service in connec- 
tion with the activities to improve our 
soil and bring electricity back to the 
farm. No one in Congress, to my knowl- 
edge, has been a more devoted friend to 
Soil Conservation and Rural Electrifica- 
tion. 

I was happy to see the Virginia Poul- 
tryman, the official publication of the 
Virginia State Poultry Federation, come 
out in its June 1948 issue, in a strong 
editorial commending the _ splendid 
record of Congressman HarRISON. It 
goes to show that farmers recognize 
worth and are appreciative. The edi- 
torial follows: 


A FRIEND INDEED 


The session of Congress which closed with 
a turbulent all-night session on the morn- 
ing of June 20 considered some of the most 
far-reaching legislation of our times. As 
these important measures were debated on 
the floor of the House, Burr P. Harrison, 
Representative from the Seventh Virginia 
District, was always alert to help with the 
poultryman’s problems. Besides his active 
interest in legislation affecting the poultry 
industry, he was conducting a behind-the- 
scenes investigation into the legality of cer- 
tain United States Department of Agriculture 
administrative interpretations in connection 
with their voluntary poultry-grading pro- 
gram. 

Poultrymen will remember that Congress- 
man HarRIson, whose home is in Winchester, 
has always been prompt to voice the poul- 
tryman’s viewpoint on measures affecting the 
poultry industry. They remember his able 
work in their behalf in the attempt to have 
some of the abundant supply of storage poul- 
try shipped abroad. This brought about a 
change in policies advocated by top Govern- 
ment officials, which, we believe, tended to 
curb the soaring spiral of feed prices. He 
was even more active in the fight against 
the “poultryless Thursdays” edict, which dis- 
rupted the normal flow of poultry from the 
farm to market last fall, causing untold 
hardship and loss to the poultry producers. 
His efforts, combined with those of other 
legislators and the leaders of the industry, 
culminated in the rescinding of the ban. 

It is comforting to know that poultrymen 
have such a friend in Washington. He has 
cooperated closely with the elected officers 
of your federation, and he has proved that he 
is ready. willing, and able to explain the poul- 
tryman’s side of the picture to his fellow 
Congressmen. He is a friend indeed, 





Uncle Joe: Good Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorpD, I include the following telegram 
from the Bridgeport Telegram: 
UNCLE JOE: GOOD FELLOW 


President Truman’s remarks about Uncle 
Joe Stalin at Eugene, Oreg., need some ex- 
planation. The President said that he liked 
“Old Joe,” that he was really a very good fel- 
low, but he couldn’t always keep his prom- 
ises because the Russian Politbureau would 
not let him. “He is a prisoner of the Polit- 
bureau,” the President said. 

The President may have been merely jok- 
ing, or he may have been trying to offer a 
rather flimsy excuse for the fact that he and 
his predecessor 1n office had been so frequent- 
ly swindled by Joe Stalin. We say “he” and 
President Roosevelt were swindled, but it 
would be more accurate to say that the rest 
of us suffered the swindle. As our represent- 
atives the two Presidents gambled the family 
estate and their shirts on the good faith of a 
man who doesn’t know the meaning of good 
faith, and naturally lost what they were 
gambling. They made the mistake, we paid 
the debt. 

At Yalta, at Tehran, F. D. R. was the in- 
nocent sucker in good Old Joe’s flimflam 
game, but at Potsdam Harry Truman con- 
tributed his full share. Between the two of 
them they practically gave away the war. It 
Was Roosevelt who sold the Poles down the 
river into slavery and made Manchuria and 
the Balkans Russian territory, but it was Tru- 
man who bottled up our forces in Berlin, so 
that we have to pass through Russian mili- 
tary lines, by the courtesy of Russian com- 
manders, to feed our own troops. 

But it seems that it’s all right because Joe 
Stalin is really a good fellow—only the boys 
won't let him do what he wants to do. Since 
the Politbureau is composed exclusively of 
men of Stalin’s choice and since any man in 
it who opened his mouth against the leader’s 
wishes would be promptly liquidated, it’s a 
pretty flimsy excuse for having made such a 
bungle out of our foreign relations. 

At any rate, if there’s another conference, 
let’s send somebody who doesn’t like Uncle 
Joe. 





General Chennault on American Military 
Policy in China During World War II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few subjects about which American pub- 
lic opinion is more confused than China. 
Part of the confusion is unavoidable be- 
cause so little is known by Americans 
generally about China’s history, tradi- 
tions, economic, and social background; 
and as a result there is so little under- 
standing of the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in modernizing so old and fixed a 
cultural pattern, even if there were no 
complications. 

Unfortunately there have been compli- 
cations that would have overwhelmed 
a people with less vigor and toughness— 
such as foreign controls by outside na- 
tions for a hundred years, struggle with 
Japan for 30 years, including 8 years of 
all-out war and invasion, Communist in- 
filtration and rebellion, endless blund- 
ers, or worse, by the nation China re- 
garded as-her best friend—the United 
States, plus a constant barrage of mis- 
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representation and propaganda to dis- 
credit China’s leadership. One prolific 
source of such misinformation has been 
those American military and civilian of- 
ficials who failed in China, but who are 
not willing to admit frankly their own 
miscalculations and mistakes, and in- 
stead seek to justify themselves by plac- 
ing all the blame on the Chinese. 

When a few American generals are un- 
successful in dealing with Chinese lead- 
ers, but many others, including Generals 
Wedemeyer, Hurley, and Chennault, are 
remarkably successful in dealing with 
those same leaders, it must be clear to 
all that in the cases of failure the fault 
is not all with the Chinese. Any sensible 
person will give more credence to the 
reports and views of those who succeeded, 
than of those who failed and quite under- 
standably are deeply hurt inside. 

One of the most tragie American fig- 
ures in the last war was Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell. He was a magnificent combat 
soldier, a good field commander. But 
it was his misfortune to be given a job 
which required more political and diplo- 
matic skill than strictly military. His 
main task was to get all sorts of people 
of various nationalities and tongues, 
civilian and military, to work together in 
a common effort in a whole theater. He 
was a Patton and the job required an 
Eisenhower. That is no reflection on 
him personally. It is no disgrace that 
a race horse cannot do a draft horse’s 
work, or vice versa. 

The inevitable result of Stilwell’s being 
placed in the wrong kind of a job for his 
particular talents, was disastrous frus- 
tration and failure for all concerned. 
The recent publication of some of his 
own papers reveals far more vividly than 
any other source could, how much earlier 
he should have been transferred to an- 
other type of command, for his sake as 
well as everybody else’s. 

One of the American officers best fitted 
to work in China, as proved by his 
extraordinary accomplishments there, 
was Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. He 
has recently rendered another great 
service to his country by filling in a lot 
of the blank pages in the sorry history 
of our war activities in the China theater. 
He speaks as he fights—vigorously, but 
considering his closeness to the situation 
he has reported with remarkable objec- 
tivity the blunderings at top levels 
in Asia and in Washington. Complete 
catastrophe was prevented only by the 
courage and tenacity and heroism of 
thousands of Americans and Chinese all 
down the line who paid in blood for their 
superiors’ mistakes in brains. 

A careful reading of the accompany- 
ing articles by General Chennault as told 
to Clyde Farnsworth and printed in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers will clear 
away a lot of the fog and confusion about 
some of the troubles in China, and their 
causes: 

[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 22, 1948] 

CHENNAULT, THE FLYING TIGER, SPEAKS 

(When Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault or- 
ganized and inspired the famed Flying Tigers 
to help repel the Japs, the United States still 
was shipping scrap iron to Japan. Now 58 
and retired, the general has written the in- 
side story of our policy toward China. He 





believes that unless we send arms to help the 

National Government defeat the Commu. 

nists, we cannot escape war with Russia. He 

tells why, beginning today in the Worlg. 

Telegram.) 

(By. Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, as tolg to 
Clyde Farnsworth) 


Six hundred million people—the popula. 
tion of China and the United States—are 
today the direct heirs of a decade of Ameri. 
Can policy blundering in China. 

Barring an eleventh-hour miracle of 
American understanding, intelligent sym. 
pathy and active aid, coupled with a |act. 
ditch miracle of Chinese courage and endur. 
ance, the pay-off will be the choice between 
two disastrous alternatives: 

The disaster of a third world war, or 

The greater disaster of a surrender to 
global despotism. 

In either event free people the world over 
would stand as heirs to a tragic legacy of 
American ineptitude. The colossal irony of 
it would be that we Americans would have 
blundered our way either to war in defense 
of our interests and liberties or into an abject 
surrender of them. 


ARTICLES TO NAME NAMES 


In these articles I intend to reveal some 
of the details of this American blundering. 
I intend to tell who was responsible for it, 
and why. 

I am going to give names and dates and 
places. Some of the material which I shall 
reveal has up to now been secret. Much of it 
lies buried in Army, State Department, and 
White House records. 

Some of the reading will not be pleasant. 
It is not easy for us as a Nation to admit 
that we have behaved in an unconscionable 
way toward a nation of friendly people who 
have trusted us. 

It is not easy to admit we have gone back 
On our promises to an ally. 

It is not easy to confess that we bartered 
away China’s land in order to get Russia to 
enter the war against Japan, and that we did 
this without China’s consent. 


VALUABLE LANDS LOST 


It is not pleasant to reveal that we have 
done nothing to compensate China for giving 
up her most valuable lands to the Commu- 
nists. 

I went to China in 1932, and have spent 
almost all of my time there since. I organ- 
ized and led the Flying Tigers. I knew, and, 
when war came, served with all of the senior 
American commanders in the Far East. As 
commanding general of the Fourteenth Air 
Force I was fully familiar with the shabby 
American policy on China. I saw it in oper- 
ation during the war. Until I left China re- 
cently I was a witness to the disastrous re- 
sults of that policy. 

In the dark days at Chungking I watched 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek hold his be- 
leaguered, poverty-stricken troops together 
and rally his ragged troops again and again 
to resist the savage thrusts of the Japanese 
Army. 

The Generalissimo’s battle was a most in- 
spiring example of courage and leadership 
against overpowering odds. 


STABBED IN BACK 


I am ashamed to say that in the midst of 
his great effort, he was repeatedly stabbed in 
the back by some of his American allies. 

I was present, for example, when the late 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, then the American 
commander in China, castigated Chiang Kai- 
shek before President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. I shall relate this oc- 
currence, and others. 

Altogether, American policy toward 
China, and the activities of some American 
Officials in China, do not make a pretty pic- 
ture. But it is vitally important that the 


American people know the background of 
American blundering in China. They may 
pay for it with the blood of their sons. 








: 


: 
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GOVERNMENT CRITICIZED 


It is not my intention or wish to absolve 
the Central Government of its own sins of 
omission or commission in relations with the 
United States. The Chinese Government has 
peen arraigned many times and on many 
charges by its American critics. There is 
nothing I could add, but what I have to 
say may help put that criticism in proper 
perspective. 

In one limited sense the failure of Amer- 
ican-Chinese relations, and I regard the pres- 
ent situation as proof of that failure, stems 
principally from the natural difficulty of 
reconciling two disparate cultures, each 
with its own deeply ingrained and some- 
times mutually incompatible superiorities 
and deficiencies. 

Beyond that understandable limitation, 
however, there has been inexcusable failures 
by the executors of American policy that 
could have arisen only from carelessness, 
prejudice, short-sightedness, bad judgment, 
and, I am ashamed to add, a certain in- 
clination for mischief making. 

In these reminiscences I hope to recon- 
struct part of the skeleton of American rela- 
tions with China during the last 10 years. 
By dragging even part of that skeleton from 
the closet I hope to help other Americans to 
understand the background of our troubled 
approaches to friendship and collaboration 
with the Chinese National Government, 

One basic question must be answered: How 
is it possible that the United States, having 
defended the traditional principle of the open 
door in China at the cost of war with Japan, 
should have countenanced and even abetted 
the substitution of Russian Communist in- 
fluence for Japan’s shattered imperialism in 
China? 





RUSSIA TAKES OVER 


Part of the answer lies in the historical 
fact that we didn’t actually choose to defend 
the open door in China until assaults by 
Japan were directed against us at Pearl Har- 
bor. That was 4 years after Japan set out to 
conquer China and 10 years after she 
grabbed Manchuria. 

That grimly simple chronology should 
teach Americans that aggression can never be 
cheaply compromised. 

Seeking the rest of the answer to our casual 
attitude toward Russian Communist influ- 
ence in China we shall have to explore cer- 
tain aspects of the recent relations of Ameri- 
cans with the recognized Government of 
China on the one hand and with Chinese 
Communist puppets on the other. 


MAY BE TOO LATE 


This is properly a historian’s task. But 
history in our time has become so fluid that 
we cannot afford to wait for it to cool be- 
fore learning its substance. It may be too 
late if we must wait for the researchers of 
another generation to piece together that sad 
record. 

Our decade of blundering in China started 
in 1937 after Japan started the conquest of 
China which at the very outset was inimical 
to the vital interests of the United States 
and the peace of the world. We did noth- 
ing, Or next to nothing. 

The 1931 story of Japan in Manchuria finds 
& parallel today in Russia’s sponsorship of 
Chinese Communists. This needs no further 
I than the fact that these puppets were 
é d with weapons taken from the Japanese 
Kwantung Army by Russian troops who in- 
vaded China’s northeast under an American 
invitation delivered at Yalta. 

The 1937 story of Japan in China may soon 
be paralleled also—not by Russian invasion 
in the Japanese pattern, but through puppet 
forces of Oriental Communists. The design 
is the same or even more grandiose in its 
strategical implications than was Japan’s ill- 
fated coprosperity sphere, 








[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 23, 1948] 


CHENNAULT SayS UNITED STATES AIDED 
COMMIES IN CHIANG ATTACK 


SHANGHAI, March 23.—China’s desperate 
plight today is traceable to American en- 
couragement of Chinese Communists and 
discouragement of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment. 

These policies came to flower in the mid- 
dle years of our 4-year wartime alliance with 
the central government of China and bloomed 
for a long time thereafter—too long, I be- 
lieve. 

Our encouragement of an armed rebellion 
against recognized government had an 
equally strange counterpart in a campaign 
of faultfinding against that government. 
The complaints started somewhere on the 
wrong side of helpful criticism and ranged 
downward to outright vilification. 


POLICY SUITS FELLOW TRAVELERS 


These two sides of our policy were plainly 
in accord with the wishes of Communist fel- 
low travelers, if not actually the result of 
their maneuvers in wartime Chungking and 
elsewhere. 

How far our policy was directly subverted 
by fellow travelers I am not prepared to say. 
Since I am more concerned here with re- 
sults than motives, that question strikes me 
as academic at any rate. The fact remains 
that saboteurs of American-Chinese collab- 
oration could scarcely have hoped for greater 
success if American officials who fulfilled that 
hope actually were fellow travelers. 

I do not charge that the responsible Amer- 
ican officials deliberately played the Com- 
munist game in Chungking, but I do charge 
they played into Communist hands, and in 
so doing soured our partnership with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s government at 
a critical stage of our war with Japan. They 
came close to souring it forever. 

This is the only construction I can put 
on the wartime and postwar tendency of 
American policy now happily though re- 
cently disavowed by both President Truman 
and Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 


CRISIS IN 1944 CITED 


The interplay for back patting for Com- 
munists and back biting for the Central Gov- 
ernment coincided with and helped precipi- 
tate a military and political crisis in free 
China in 1944. Had it not been for General- 
issimo Chiang’s ouster of General Stilwell, 
then American theater commander, it would 
almost certainly have brought final ruin to 
the joint Chinese-American effort. 

We shall consider in turn both aspects of 
American policy in effect at the time—first 
the spectacle of official American antipathy 
toward a wartime ally, and second our public 
love affair with the Chinese Reds. 

Until General Stilwell was replaced by 
Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer in the fall of 1944, 
American staff dealings with the Chinese 
Government were almost continually pitched 
on a low level of overbearing pressures and 
threats. This was only a symptom of the 
low estimate which General Stilwell and his 
staff placed upon a Chinese leadership that 
had resisted Japan for 4 years before Pearl 
Harbor. 

APPROACH GROTESQUE 


The similarity between our military and 
diplomatic relations with China at the time 
was apparent. Such identity between them 
might have been expected since our military 
approach was so grotesque. 

The American leadership seemed incapa- 
ble of dealing with the Chinese on the basis 
of mutual understanding, helpfulness and 
respect. Most eminent sign offered by Gen- 
eral Stilwell and his staff of their faith in 
the Chinese was their frequently expressed 
opinion that a Chinese soldier, properly 
trained, armed, and supplied, would fight. 
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As a gross understatement of Chinese po- 
tentialities it amounted almost to slander. 
RECITALS INDISCREET 
As if by calculated design, official American 
estimates of the Chinese Central Government 
and its armed forces became common con 
versational stock wherever Americans gath- 
ered in Chungking. While American service- 
men were ostensibly admonished to refrain 
from a discussion of the Chinese Government 
it appeared to be approved practice among 
American officers in Chungking to recite all 
the Government's real or fancied short- 

comings on the slightest cue. 

These recitals would have exceeded ordi- 
nary discretion even if they had repre- 
sented the truth. That they did not em- 
phasize the enormity of the indiscretions 

Frequent contacts between American mili- 
tary personnel and American war corre- 
spondents, while largely off the record, gave 
great currency to this mass-produced criti- 
cism of the Chinese. 

I had my air headquarters in Kunming but 
made frequent visits to the Chungking head- 
quarters. On each occasion I heard echoes 
of this campaign. It couldn’t be called a 
whispering campaign, it was much too loud. 

General Stilwell granted almost no inter- 
views to American correspondents in Chung- 
king but his uncomplimentary opinions were 
always available to them off the record. I 
have one example from a correspondent who 
arrived in Chungking in the fall of 1943. He 
asked General Stilwell in an off-the-record 
interview what the Chinese needed most for 
prosecution of the war. 


ONE HUNDRED SELECTED HEADS 

To this General Stilwell replied: “Cutting 
off of 100 selected heads.” 

General Stilwells low estimate of General- 
issimo Chiang was freely expressed. I was a 
witness to a historical example of this. 

In the spring of 1943 I was present at a 
meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff con- 
ducted by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Washington. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was also present. Mr. Roosevelt 
asked General Stilwell for a summary of 
the situation in China. 

General Stilwell rose and belabored Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang at length. He accused the 
Generalissimo of being undependable, un- 
grateful, dishonest, and untruthful. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt interrupted the tirade to ask: 
“Chennault, what do you think about this?” 

CHIANG DEFENDED 

I told them that in all my years in China 
the Generalissimo had never broken his word 
to me in any manner, that I considered him 
a great man, the only leader capable of hold- 
ing China together. A full account of both 
General Stilwell’s and my remarks on that 
occasion should appear in White House 
records. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 24, 1948] 
CHENNAULT SAYS UNITED STATES DEMANDS Put 
CHINA ON BRINK OF COMMUNISM 
If American policy had attained its mani- 





fest objectives in China during the war with 
Japan, China would be Communist today 

I don’t mean to say that this was the con- 
scious aim in China, but I sincerely beli 
this would have been the result. 

American policy, as applied during the first 
3 years of our wartime military alliance with 
China, consisted principally of increasing de- 
mands upon the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment which at their peak in 1944 would have 


entailed virtual abdication 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

At the same time the executors of our war 
policy had been carrying on a “public love 
affair” with China’s rebellious and autono- 
mous Communists, hoping to arm them with 
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American weapons and bring them into Na- 
tionalist China. They were planning to use 
the Communists in battle against the Japa- 
nese at a time when Chinese Nationalist 
commanders, never short of manpower, were 
begging for American arms and ammunition, 
The strain in American-Chinese relations 
at the time turned Chungking dinner tables 
into a strange propaganda front, where 
Americans extolled Chinese Communists and 
berated the Chinese Central Government. 


“PRIVATE FOREIGN POLICY” 


It was a common witticism in Chungking 
at the time that the American headquarters 
staff was developing “a private foreign policy 
with John Davies (a State Department aid 
assigned to Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell), as Sec- 
retary of State.” 

(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Davies is now a mem- 
ber of the long-range planning committee 
of the State Department, a job to which he 
was assigned by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. He is in charge of China matters.) 

‘At the root of our mistakes in China was 
the refusal of the dinner-table clique to take 
the Communists’ own word that world revo- 
lution was and would continue to be the 
Communist objective in China. 

Social life in China’s drab and battered 
wartime capital consisted mostly of dinners 
and cocktail parties. American officers and 
Officials turned them into forums of propa- 
ganda for the Chinese Reds and unbridled 
criticism of the Central Government. Among 
these groups it became an easy conversa- 
tional axiom that the Chinese Communists 
were not really Communists but just agrarian 
reformers. 

FORCED RECALL 

My subordinates were told by members of 
the headquarters staff that this loose talk 
had General Stilwell’s sanction. I believe 
that this was indeed the case. But if it were 
not, General Stilwell’s failure to curb such 
behavior was a fault of almost equal gravity. 

This was the state of affairs in September, 
1944, before Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
refusing the latest and most extreme Ameri- 
can demands, forced General Stilwell’s recall. 
For nearly 3 years, General Stilwell had per- 
sistently pressed for full control of Chinese 
armies under an exclusively American corps 
of officers down to colonel. 

For some time, the Communists had main- 
tained a mission in Chungking as a front fora 
thin pretense of collaboration with the Cen- 
tral Government against Japan. Actually, 
this mission was little more than an espion- 
age post and propaganda center. 

The principal function of the Red outpost 
in Chungking seemed to be press contact 
work. It was an ironical, though unpub- 
lished footnote to journalistic attacks on the 
dictatorial Central Government that much 
material for them originated with the Com- 
munist mission in Chungking. 

MISSION TQ YENAN 

To that bizarre arrangement, the American 
theater staff eventually added another—an 
American military mission to Yenan, the 
capital of Communist China. The justifica- 
tion that was offered for our Yenan mission 
was that it supplied military intelligence in a 
theater notably lacking in such facilities. 

But the Yenan mission was more than a 
source of intelligence. It served as a conven- 
ient bridgehead to the Reds for our military 
dealings, and an excuse as well as a means 
for occasional trips there by American cor- 
respondents and such State Department per- 
sonnel as were partners with our theater 
staff in promoting friendship with the Com- 
munists. 

If the American mission to Yenan was a 
source of valuable intelligence, there was a 
sad lack of security on such information. 
An officer told me that he had learned on a 
visit to the Chungking press hostel that 
Yenan Communists liked General Stilwell 


well enough to desire his leadership for their 
armies. 

If this report was true, the failure of 
security on such a delicate matter was nearly 
as surprising as the information itself. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 25, 1948] 


CHENNAULT Says STILWELL USED UNITED 
States Aip as CLUB 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, the principal ex- 
ecutor of United States wartime policy in 
China, wielded his control of American lend- 
lease supplies like a club throughout his 3 
years of dealing with the Chinese Central 
Government. 

With lend-lease as a kind of scepter he 
sought to rule China—and failed. 

Friendly dignity and frankness were lack- 
ing from General Stilwell’s conduct of our 
partnership with China. He was in almost 
constant disagreement with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and seemed to regard him 
and other Chinese leaders not as colleagues 
but as obstacles to be overcome. Threats 
were his usual form of persuasion. 

General Stilwell and his staff alternated 
between pressure for broadened authority in 
China and criticism of Washington's “soft- 
ness” on occasions when he was not given @ 
free hand from there. 

Official records should show his requests 
to Washington for authority to cut off sup- 
plies as leverage against the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Such moves of his were common 
knowledge in China. 

From what I know of the circumstances 
of his recall in 1944 it is my belief that his 
final threat was that all aid to China would 
be halted unless he was granted free control 
of China’s war potential—or more. 


TERMS GUARDED 


Terms of that historic ultimatum have 
been closely guarded by both Chinese and 
American Governments for different reasons, 
but I have no doubt what their effect would 
have been: Replacement of Generalissimo 
Chiang by Generalissimo Stilwell. 

That was the goal which beckoned Gen- 
eral Stilwell and conditioned his behavior 
throughout his tour of duty as commander 
for the Chinese-Burma-India theater and 
chief of staff for Generalissimo Chiang. 
Openly or covertly it therefore dominated 
American relations with the Chinese from 
the day General Stilwell walked out of 
Burma in 1942—with a proposal to put the 
Chinese armies under American officers—un- 
til the dramatic show-down of September 
1944 which forced his recall from Chungking. 

There was little in General Stilwell’s per- 
formance up to that time to recommend him 
for the grandiose role he sought. Chinese 
military reverses which precipitated that 
climactic demvand were as much or more the 
product of his own shortcomings and short- 
sightedness as they were of the central gov- 
ernments. 

ASSET PERILED 


Apart from all other considerations, Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s last demand on the General- 
issimo, had it been granted, would have 
ushered in, I believe, the darkest failure 
of American policy in China. It could have 
brought disintegration of a nation whose 
friendship and strength, however often we 
have misjudged it, was and is our greatest 
asset in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

I know the Chinese people well enough 
to be sure that neither General Stilwell nor 
any foreigner could ever rule them except 
through force and with the help of puppets 
of their own race. 

Moreover, as Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
soon to demonstrate as General Stilwell’s 
successor, there was a decent and effective 
way of dealing with the Chinese Govern- 
ment which had never been tried by General 
Stilwell. 
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SUBTLE EFFECT 

I could not avoid the suspicion, during the 
recent months of American insistence upon 
reforms as & prerequisite for assistance to 
China in her fight against communism. that 
Washington had reverted to the spirit of 
General Stilwell’s discredited way. 

Could it be that we have again made virtual 
abdication by the central government the 
price of our help? It is obvious that long 
after General Stilwell’s recall and even after 
his death his faulty estimates of the centraj 
government have had a subtle and prejucicia) 
effect on our postwar China policy, 

I have the feeling that General Stilwe})’s 
failure in China was never Officially recoge 
nized by Washington for what it was: The 
misfortune of a man to be assigned to a 
task beyond his talents and foreign to his 
nature, as I propose to show in these 
memoirs. 

Lest this appear as recrimination arainst 
& man no longer able to defend himself | 
should explain that long before General Stil. 
well’s death I observed the courtesy of laying 
such a critique before him, It drew no re. 
sponse that I know of. 

Even so I would not have embarked upon 
a public telling of this story if I weren't cure 
that it would serve the healthy purpose of 
setting straight the record of one of the most 
misunderstood chapters of World War II— 
a chapter of presently vital importance to any 
proper understanding of our relations with 
China. 


{From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 26, 1948] 


THREAT TO CHIANG Over AIR POWER CHARGED 
To STILWELL 


In 1944, at the lowest ebb of the Chinese- 
American wartime alliance, Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, American commander in the China- 
Burma-India theater, considered withdrawal 
of the United States Fourteenth Air Force 
from China. 

Whether he ever made a formal proposal to 
that effect to the War Department or whether 
it got no further than one of General Stil- 
well’s final threats to the Chungking gov- 
ernment, I am not prepared to say. Only 
theater files or the testimony of persons in- 
volved in General Stilwell’s final negotia- 
tions before his recall in 1944 could reveal 
this matter in its full light. 

To me, it was a notable example of General 
Stilwell’s chronic blindness to the possible 
effect of steps taken to enlarge his authority 
in China. Considering the deterioration of 
China then in progress, such action or even 
the threat of it, if the threat became public 
knowledge, would produce complete chaos. 

The Fourteenth Air Force was at that time 
the only effective military force that com- 
manded public confidence in China. 

However drastic this measure might ap- 
pear, it seems to have been considered ear- 
nestly enough for it to come to the attention 
of Chinese authorities. My first knowledge 
of it came from confidential inquiries to me 
from Chinese who wished to know if the plan 
would be carried out. Theater headquarters 
had given me no information on the sub- 
ject. 

Looking back, I recall that the Fourteenth 
Air Force allocations of air-borne tonnage 
over the Burma hump had been drastically 
cut, together with reduction in deliveries to 
Chinese agencies. I am left to infer that 
these reductions were General Stilwell’s al- 
ternative to actual withdrawal of the Air 
Force as means of pressure on Chungking. 

In the autumn of 1943, 1 year before Gen- 
eral Stilwell finally was recalled, there de- 
veloped between the theater commander and 
Generalissimo Chaing a frictional crisis al- 
most as serious as that which later forccd 
General Stilwell out of China. 

As it was, it nearly precipitated a request 
for his removal. 
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I witnessed part of the aftermath in which 
General Stilwell assured the generalissimo 
through Mme. Chiang he would abide by the 
generalissimo’s wishes and instructions in 
the future. This assurance was given in 
what appeared to be a carry-over from an 


earlier conversion. 

I was leaving this meeting when Mme. 
Kung, sister of Mme, Chiang, took me to one 
side and said, to my mystification: “General 
Stilwell has promised to obey the generalis- 
61mo 


SWEEPING PLEDGE 


To this day, I do not understand the 
origins of this odd pledge, but it is cer- 
tain that even if General Stilwell had wanted 
the best relations with the generalissimo, he 
could not, as American theater commander 

I assume therefore the promise was made 
with no intention that it should be kept. 
As a fulfillment of that promise, it should 
be noted that the bitterest of all their dis- 
putes over the Burma campaign began im- 
mediately after the Cairo conference in No- 
vember. 

In my own experience with the Central 
Government, I have found friendly candor to 
be the only prerequisite to a satisfactory 
solution of mutual problems, and I never 
found it necessary to conceal the truth, 
however, disagreeable, from the generalis- 
It was my practice to tell him facts 
exactly as I saw them, and if the situation 
called for corrective measures, they were 
forthcoming. 

NO KOWTOWING 


It goes without saying that critical reports 
had to be rendered in a way that accorded 
due respect to the standing of the gen- 
eralissimo as China’s most decisive single 
personality, yet without kowtowing. In 
other words, friendiy and effective liaison 
required only the same respectful and self- 
respecting behavior due to any chief of 
State whose friendship and help is valued. 

General Stilwell impaired Chinese-Ameri- 
can relations throughout his China tour of 
duty but probably achieved the peak of 
vituperation in a Chungking press conference 

ving his recall. 

General Stilwell’s remarks were, of course, 
off the record, but one found its way into 
print. I have not kept a copy of Newsweek 
Magazine in which it appeared but, as I 
recall, Gen. Stilwell’s parting estimate of 
Generalissimo Chiang was “that onery little 


” 


the New York World-Telegram of 
March 27, 1948] 


CHENNAULT DESCRIBES His 3-YEAR QUARREL 
WITH STILWELL 


My 3-year quarrel with Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell was not so much a collision of per- 
f lities as a collision of methods. His 
quarrel with the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment was both. 

I am aware that General Stilwell, on ad- 
vice of his staff, believed I had set the Chinese 
against him. This is not surprising. It is 
no easier to tell a superior officer that he is 
disliked for himself alone than it is for him 
to believe it. 

Yet I'm sure that General Stilwell’s man- 
ner and methods with the Chinese leaders 
were the principal factors in his failure and 
miscarriage of the Chinese-American war 
partnership from 1942-44. 

From the outset General Stilwell took little 
pains to conceal his dislike for me as well as 
for the Chinese leaders with whom he dealt, 
and it was not easy for me to act as a friend 
toward him, 


[From 


ADVICE REJECTED 


I had had a longer and more intimate prac- 
tical acquaintance with the war in China 
than any other American, yet my opinion 
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was not once solicited by General Stilwell 
on any major problem in the conduct of our 
military relations with China. When I 
tendered advice it was usually—and con- 
temptuously—rejected. 

Although I was the senior air officer and 
concurrently Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s chief of staff for air, I was never called 
on to make a presentation at American thea- 
ter headquarters of our air situation until 
General Stilwell had been replaced in 1944 
by Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. 


MUTUAL TRIUMPH 


I am not ashamed of the fact that I often 
differed with General Stilwell in the field of 
policy, but I faithfully executed every order 
he ever gave me. I do not contend I was 
always right and General Stilwell always 
wrong. Errors were made under my com- 
mand but I believe they were largely mis- 
takes of procedure rather than of conceptual 
judgment. 

It was a mutual triumph of our discretion 
in this matter that kept our differences from 
an open break. As matters turned out, Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s failure pivoted entirely on his 
relations with the Chinese and his erroneous 
strategical choices in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Long before his recall from China General 
Stilwell forbade me as commander of the 
Fourteenth Air Force, with headquarters in 
Kunming, to grant press conferences. 
Chungking theater headquarters held that 
only the theater commander could meet cor- 
respondents on that basis—this although the 
Fourteenth Air Force for most of the war was 
the only American combatant complement 
in China and hence was of interest to the 
American public. 

The theater’s order on this, coupled with 
the insistence of war correspondents, forced 
me to the ridiculous alternative of granting 
press interviews en masse instead of press 
conferences. The only difference was that 
the correspondents’ stories referred to “an 
interview” instead of a “press conference.” 
That hair-splitting seemed to satisfy all con- 
cerned, including theater headquarters. 


VICTIM OF RUMORS 


Toward the end of my duty as Air Force 
commander in 1945 it became apparent that, 
even though General Stilwell had been gone 
from China for most of a year, the weight of 
his judgment lay heavily against me in 
Washington. For the duration of my com- 
mand I was the target of malicious rumors 
and gossip freely circulated by responsible 
officers, and I fear, fully credited in high 
quarters without reference to the true facts. 

I was accused ultimately of not having co- 
operated with General Stilwell. Yet it had 
been the Fourteenth Air Force which General 
Stilwell at times considered a dangerous nui- 
sance which had saved the American effort 
in China from total and perhaps irretrievable 
collapse, as I shall show in these memoirs. 

With aerial victory achieved in China in 
1945, but yet well ahead of any logistical jus- 
tification, Washington established a superior 
air headquarters in Chungking. Not osten- 
sibly, but in its practical application this 
move was a reflection on me. 

I had come to China in 1937 because I was 
invited to assist in the formation of a Chi- 
nese air force. I had remained in China be- 
cause I wished to help defeat Japan—4 years 
before Pearl Harbor. I had returned to ac- 
tive service in the United States Army after 
Pearl Harbor. In July 1945 my war useful- 
ness to the United States and China was over 
and so I retired once more from the United 
States Army. 

I did so with some disappointment in my 
heart, but also with the firm conviction that 
Joseph Stilwell was a fine field commander, 
one of the best divisional commanders the 
United States ever produced. 
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{From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 29, 1948] 

CHENNAULT Says UNITED STATES FUMBLED IN 
CuHINA—AIR HERO OF ORIENT ASSIRTS 
FRIENDLY AID CouLp Have Put NaTION ON 
HER FEET 
With wise and friendly American help, 

China might have been set upon the path 

toward postwar strength, stability, and self- 

improvement even while we fought beside 
her in the war with Japan. 

Instead, opportunity slipped through care- 
less or fumbling fingers, and half of Asia, the 
world’s strategical center of gravity, even- 
tually became the arena for a naked contest 
for position and influence which we have 
been losing to Russia ever since we defeated 
Japan. 

In 1942 and even later, circumstances in 
China were propitious for a long-term in- 
vestment by the United States in world peace 
and progress. The investment would have 
been small and, in any event, no more than 
we ought to have made even without promise 
of such high returns. 

Apart from material aid, the investment 
called for was simply imaginative develop- 
ment of honorable relations with an allied 
nation whose inclination toward us had long 
been clearly evidenced. 

While this would have been the easier and 
more profitable course, it required some 
breadth and depth of vision to see it and 
follow it. And the custodians of our China 
policy were blind. 


REFORMS NEEDED 


While helping China to fight, we could have 
used our good offices to promote governmen- 
tal self-improvement instead of trying to 
tear her government apart, to induce needed 
reforms in China’s armed forces instead of 
trying to take command of them, to foster 
peaceful conversion of Chinese Communists 
instead of strengthening their demands and 
inflating their ambitions. 

In every case, we lost the way, abandoning 
the first alternative in favor of the second. 
Or when we tried the first we nullified our 
efforts by resorting at the same time to the 
second. 

From the inception of Japan’s attack in 
1937, China became increasingly dependent 
upon the United States for aid. From Pearl 
Harbor in 1941 and onward her hopes for 





survival were pinned exclusively to American 
help and her military fate was identified 
with ours. In that circumstance our 
greatest opportunity. 

Although great strides had been taken by 
the young Chinese Republic before > Jap- 
anese launched their conquest, there re- 
mained within the Kuomintang a resistant 
and unconverted core of reaction against 


western ideas and ideals of government and 
public welfare. 

Our influence in China, correctly applied, 
would have minimized the strength of the 
Kuomintang reactionaries and conversely en- 
hanced the stature of parts of the more lib- 
eral elements. Indicated proced 
essentially simple 

There was a natural tendency of the Cen- 
tral Government to entrust its relations with 
Americans to men who spoke our k uage, 
literally and figuratively. This brought to 
the fore Chinese who had been educated 
abroad and were generally progressive, pre- 
disposed to modernization and libe 
of Chinese culture. We had but to em 
that ready-made advantage in our re 
with the Chinese. 

MUTUAL TRUST NEEDED 

But it was a prerequisite that our deal- 
ings be on a basis of equality and mutual 
trust. Americans could gain } influe e 
if they treated their Chinese opposite num- 
bers with suspicion or condé 

Americans charged with our 1 tary di- 
plomacy could have chosen the high r 
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a beneficial and enduring American influence 
on China through its liberals and progressives 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on 
down. 

Instead they took the low road of suspicion 
and condescension. At times, our Official at- 
titude, as expressed by the theater comman- 
der, was scarcely short of contempt and open 
hostility—not only toward the liberal ele- 
ments but toward the whole Chungking gov- 
ernment. 

If, through our encouragement, progres- 
sives had been enabled to show that they were 
the ones who could deliver the goods in rela- 
tions with the United States, they might then 
have gained predominance throughout the 
Kuomintang. 

Thus the Central Government and China 
would have been strengthened and it is pos- 
sible, though not at all certain, that the 
Chinese Communist following could have 
been drawn away from their Marxist leaders 
and the nation united before Russia got 
around to using China’s Reds as cat’s-paws 
in her postwar expansion. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


At any rate, such a strengthening of China 
by strengthening her government—would 
have discouraged any major exploitation of 
Chinese Communists. 

Most of this reasoning falls into the cate- 
gory of “what might have been.” Yet it 
shows, I believe, a poverty of imagination in 
application of our wartime policy of aiding 
China. 


{From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 30, 1948} 


CHENNAULT Hits LacK OF PLANS IN BuRMA— 
AtrR HERO ACCUSES STILWELL OF USING 
JUNGLE CAMPAIGN FOR PERSONAL VINDICATION 


In a strict sense, the China-Burma-India 
command, principal agency of our wartime 
alliance with China, never did any military 
planning for China under Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell. 

I am certain that theater files for General 
Stilwell’s tour of duty there will disclose no 
military plans except for the trans-Burma 
offensive or such air plans as the theater 
received from me as commander of the Four- 
teenth Air Force. If there were others, they 
were withheld from my headquarters. 

If there was, indeed, even an approach to 
planning it was necessarily of highly theo- 
retical nature’ because theater headquar- 
ters lacked the military intelligence neces- 
sary for adequate planning. Planning worthy 
of the name is inconceivable without trust- 
worthy intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE FAULTY 


Theater headquarters never placed any re- 
liance on Chinese intelligence, which was 
both inaccurate and generally too late to be 
tactical value. Yet, on the other hand, it 
never attempted to organize its own intelli- 
gence facilities and at one stage actually 
forbade me to do so for the Fourteenth Air 
Force. 

It was characteristic that the theater’s 
staff should have insisted, as it did, that the 
Changteh offensive was “only a rice raid” de- 
spite the fact the theater had no observers 
on the spot and contrary to the testimony 
of my own air-ground liaison officers, two of 
whom went through the siege of Changteh 
with the Chinese troops. They called it a 
limited offensive. 

To sustain air operations, I had to press 
the theater for authority to set up my own 
ystem which was the sole effective American 
intelligence agency in China at the time of 
General Stilwell’s recall. 


NO PREPARATIONS 
Months after Changteh, when Chungking 
got a new G-2, he recognized the necessity 
of an intelligence net, and my Air Force 
observers who had worked at Changteh be- 
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came its nucleus. Gen. William J. Dono- 
van’s Office of Strategic Services later offered 
personnel and equipment to reinforce our 
new agency, but the commitment was never 
fulfilled for one reason or another, including, 
I understand, General Stilwell’s opposition. 

Not only was there no theater planning for 
China—there were no preparations for 
planning. The Burma campaign appeared 
to be considered an end in itself. General 
Stilwell was to all intents satisfied to let 
China shift for herself. 

He actually opposed a substantial air ef- 
fort within China on the grounds that it was 
likely to provoke the Japanese. I have been 
at a loss to understand why he was so con- 
cerned over Japanese reaction in China and 
so careless of it in Burma. 

I was always outspoken in favor of a maxi- 
mum expansion of the Hump operation for 
the benefit first of a small but effective Air 
Force and second, strengthening of Chinese 
ground forces. I believe that offensive tac- 
tics were the only way to keep the Japanese 
off balance until Chinese armies were reason- 
ably strengthened. For months, the air arm 
was our only supportable offensive weapon 
in China. 


BURMA WAS OBJECTIVE 


For the duration of the Chinese-American 
partnership, the essential military problem 
was logistical; how to bring our joint po- 
tential to bear on the enemy in the most 
advantageous place. Toward solution of that 
basic problem, General Stilwell contributed 
little or nothing. 

For him, and therefore for the entire 
American effort in this theater, the control- 
ling objective had become at the outset in 
1942 General Stilwell’s determination to 


fight his way back into Burma where he had, 


sustained defeat in command of a Chinese 
expeditionary force. 

General Stilwell may have felt sincerely 
at times that a Burma offensive opening a 
landline to China was a solution of China’s 
logistical impasse, but I believe then, and 
believe now, his judgment was prejudiced 
by the prospect of personal vindication he 
found in the prospect of fighting back 
through Burma. 

Even a casual analysis should have shown 
that owing principally to the terrain and dis- 
tances involved, a landline through Burma 
would produce only a dribble of truck-borne 
supplies to the southwestern China termi- 
nus while a problem of almost equal magni- 
tude remained in the matter of intra-China 
distribution. Toward effective solution of 
the latter problem, the theater command 
under General Stilwell made no contribution 
whatever. 

Certainly the few thousand tons of truck- 
borne cargo which the Burma Road actually 
delivered to China could not be counted fair 
return for the enormous investment in time, 
lives, and material which went into that 3- 
year preoccupation of General Stilwell’s. 


LITTLE TONNAGE 


In final proof, the actual road tonnage 
was inconsequential when one subtracted the 
weight of the trucks themselves, and it was 
not practical to maintain a one-way parade 
of trucks. Certainly, China needed vehicles, 
but her logistical resources could support no 
more than 12,000 to 15,000 vehicles until a 
port was opened, after which, of course, 
trucks could have been imported by sea. 

But General Stilwell had produced neither 
a program of trucks for China nor an ade- 
quate plan for two-way trucking operations 
through Burma after China had all the ve- 
hicles she needed. It was an ironical foot- 
note that one of the first and largest incre- 
ments of vehicles over the Burma Road was 
5,000 Dodges assigned by the United States 
Foreign Economic Administration in face of 
the opposition of both General Stilwell and 
the War Department. 








At the war's end in 1945, China was at 
the saturation point on vehicles, and theater 
headquarters under Lt. Gen A. C. Wedemeyer 
General Stilwell’s successor, had already re. 
jected as impractical the two-way truck op- 
erations which General Stilwell and his stag 
had entertained from the beginning. 

Thus, the only substantial long-term jus- 
tification for the Burma operation was the 
parallel pipe line which, for a few months 
delivered fuel to southwest China. ; 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
March 31, 1948] 


BurMA CAMPAIGN Too EARTHBOUND—CHeEN- 
NAULT Says STILWELL BLIND TO Importance 
or Air SupPLy LINES 


The logistical nearsightedness of the 
China-Burma India theater command was 
evident in the way the trans-Burma pipe line 
was taken on as an objective in a campaign 
to open a land line into China. 

The facts of the matter make it seem pre- 
sumptuous for Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s 
apologists to contend that the pipe line, if 
nothing else, justified his single-minded de- 
votion to the Eurma campaign. 

The pipe-line project actually was con- 
ceived by China Defense Supplies, Inc., a 
Chinese supply agency established in the 
United States some months before Pearl 
Harbor, and was once spurned by General 
Stilwell. 

In the summer of 1941, Shell Oil Co. engi- 
neers prepared designs for a portable pipe 
line to parallel the old Burma Road before the 
Japanese occupied Burma. The designs were 
presented to the Army Engineers in Wash- 
ington, who did put them to use—but not 
then in IT arma. The Japanese were in full 
control there by June ‘1942. 

No consideration was given to a pipe-line 
project by the theater staff until the end of 
1942 when China Defense Supplies and lend- 
lease representatives reminded Maj. Gen. 
Thomas G. Hearn, commander of General 
Stilwell’s forward echelon in Chungking, that 
such a project existed. They suggested it be 
worked into plans for the Burma campaign 
then being shaped by General Stilwell. They 
drew up formal recommendations, 


“I WANT BULLETS” 


When the plan was laid before General 
Stilwell he disapproved it. 

General Stilwell’s quoted reaction was: 

“I don’t want any goddam pipe line—all I 
want is bullets, just bullets.” 

The pipe line, I believe, was eventually in- 
corporated in the Burma plans at the in- 
sistence of Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
chief of supply in Washington. It was an 
important project. Without it the Burma 
Road would have been worth less to China 
than an increase of the Air Transport Com- 
mand's hump operations by a single group of 
transports. 

The theater’s first priority, it always 
seemed to me, should have been maximum 
expansion of air transport facilities across 
the hump. Even after both the road and the 
pipe line went into operation a great ma- 
jority of our tonnage continued to be re- 
ceived by air. 

But General Stilwell regarded the Hump 
airline as competition for his Burma Road 
project, until midway in his operations the 
air lift of supplies became a considerable fac- 
tor in his road's very success. The pipe line, 
as well as other phases of that campaign, in- 
cluding the Chinese offensive westward 
across the Salween River, would have col- 
lapsed without air-borne supply, including 
pipe for the pipe line. 

It was notable that the new land line, the 
Ledo Road, which followed General Stilwell’s 
progress through North Burma, was inade- 
quate for supplying his offensive even though 
the ostensible justification of that land line 
lay in the tonnages it could carry to China. 
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NO RECOGNITION 


At the beginning of 1942, American air lift 
r the Hump received stepchild’s handling 
the CBI theater staff. There was no 
recognition in responsible quarters of 
ull potentialities for air lift into China. 
China defense supplies officials seeking 
nnage by air in 1942, Maj. Gen. Clay- 
L. Bissell, speaking for General Stilwell, 
ted that it would require 25 major air- 
ind 300 aircraft to deliver 5,006 tons 
hly to the Kunming area. At the end 
war in 1945 the monthly Hump ton- 
exceeded 71,000, with 722 planes, accord- 
officials records, 
t General Bissell’s conservatism was not 
i ut foundation in his own experience 
i that of Gen. Earl L. Naiden before him 
; theater administrator of Hump operations 
the Air Transport Command took over 
n 1942 
Hump hauling by the China National Avi- 
ation Corp. had substantially exceeded that 
f United States Army aircraft in that year. 
General Stilwell had acceded to reduction of 
United States Army transport planes from 
100 to 25, ordered by Air Force headquarters 
on the ground that the hump route was 
impractical. And when hump operations 
were transferred to Air Transport Command, 
it was over the theater’s sharp opposition. 
For a few months after transfer of hump 
control, deliveries of 1,200 to 2,500 tons 
thly were the rule, until the summer 
1943—and General Stilwell did not seem 
ssatisfied. 
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EFFORTS LIMITED 


But I was. The hump tonnage condi- 
tioned all of my efforts to turn the China Air 
Task Force and its successor, the Four- 
teenth Air Force, into an efficient weapon, 
I was driven to believe that General Stilwell 
didn’t want an air effort in China beyond the 
pinpricks possible with a few hundred tons 

f bombs, ammunition, fuel, and replacement 
parts each month. 

My effort to achieve even a minimum level 
of airpower in China fivolved me in a three- 
cornered exchange with Generals Stilwell 
and Bissell in January 1943. At that time, 
when supply for the China Air Task Force 
was running about 750 tons monthly for 
fuel and oil, General Stilwell cut deliveries 
in half, 

A study showed the China Air Task Force 
would have to abandon not only the offensive, 
but also air defense everywhere in China 
except Kunming, which was the China Air 
Task Force headquarters and the main Hump 
terminus. At the same time relatively large 
hump tonnages were being laid down at Yun- 
nanyi, west of Kunming and well within 


Indochina. 

When I notified General Bissell that the 
reduction would allow defense of Kunming 
alone, he responded that I must maintain 
defense of Yunnanyi. I could only reply 
that I knew of no way to fly airplanes without 
fuel. 

Then I flew to Chungking to make a per- 
sonal explanation to General Stilwell. He 
gave me a verbal order to discontinue de- 
defense of Yunnanyi. I asked him to put 
this in writing. He did not. Instead, he 
reversed the order the next morning and 
restored the tonnage cut. 


—_——— 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
April 1, 1948} 
STILWELL ACCUSED OF IGNORING CHINA’S 
TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


While Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell looked for 
the balm of personal vindication or panacea 
for China’s logistical ills in his North Burma 
campaign, his Chungking headquarters ut- 
terly neglected the problem of internal trans- 
port in China, 


There existed within China a situation 
that would have nullified Burma Road ton- 
nages even if they had fulfilled their vastly 
overdrawn promise. Failure or refusal to do 
anything about it was characteristic of the 
theater command’s 3-year preoccupation 
with opening a land line through Burma 
into China. 

While the theater monopolized itself with 
driving a road through Burma it did nothing 
to improve overland transportation within 
China—either to facilitate distribution of 
mounting airborne supplies over the Hump 
or to prepare for the truckborne tonnages it 
had enthusiastically forecast. 


SUPPORT IMPOSSIBLE 


Thus, when the fury of the Japanese offen- 
sive broke on east China in 1944 the Chinese 
armies could not have been supported with 
overland supply if the theater had been dis- 
posed to do so. 

How easily the theater had been satisfied 
in the way of intra-China highway transport 
was evidenced by the fact that it was prac- 
tically nonexistent in 1942 and that a single 
civilian, L. K. Taylor, was engaged by Service 
of Supply near the end of the year to solve 
that problem. 

Mr. Taylor, almost without assistance, was 
called upon to deal with as serious a logisti- 
cal task as there was in the world and he was 
foredoomed to virtual failure. 


SURVEY MADE 


During 1943 some slight progress was made, 
but it was the result of efforts outside the 
theater staff. China Defense Supplies, Inc., 
and Lend-Lease representatives helped Mr. 
Taylor get spare parts for trucks operated by 
Chinese agencies which did most of the little 
hauling that went over China’s nearly im- 
passable roads. 

Two civilian employees for China Defense 
supplies made the first survey of the highway 
situation for Mr. Taylor. This finally became 
the basic theater guide. 

When a defense supplies representative de- 
livered the study the chief of transportation 
for the China-India-Burma theater expressed 
kindly appreciation but added, without hav- 
ing looked at the report, he would like to 
know whether the intra-China transport 
problem was primarily one of rail or highway. 

The state of intra-China transport was so 
alarming in January 1944 that I flew to New 
Delhi, India, rear echelon headquarters of 
the China-Burma-India theater, and re- 
quested that the Air Service Command be 
given that responsibility. I didn’t want con- 
trol myself, but I knew no other way to in- 
duce appointment by Service of Supply of 
officers qualified for that enormous job. 


NO SOLUTION FOUND 


As a result Col. Maurice Sheahan was sent 
to China in February. Considering that he, 
too, was denied an adequate staff and was 
handicapped by shortage of supplies, Colonel 
Sheahan accomplished much, Yet, when 
General Stilwell was recalled from China late 
in 1944, a few months before the opening 
of the Burma Road, nothing like a solution 
had been found. 

Colonel Sheahan, an expert on transport, 
served as chief of transportation for the 
China sector of Service of Supply. He in- 
creased the capacity of the main line of com- 
munications from Yunnan Province to east 
China air bases from approximately 2,500 
tons to more than 6,000 tons monthly despite 
obstacles put in his way by the theater staff. 

From the end of 1943 General Stilwell was 
repeatedly advised that the Chinese were in- 
capable of adequate transport without ma- 
terial assistance. It became imperative 
either to carry new trucks into China by air 
or to use air transport eastward from Yunnan 
Province. 

SUPPLIES NEEDED 


Yet in mid-1944, when General Stilwell 
conceded that the Fourteenth Air Force must 
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be given supplies to oppose the Japanese 
Offensive then under way in east China, he 
placed transport responsibility on the Chi- 
nese Government and would listen to no con- 
trary advice. 


The theater’s logistical failure within 
China was of a piece with its estimates of the 
capacity of the Burma Road. Logistical 
evaluation of that major project Was super- 
ficial from the outset. 

When the road was given full dress de- 
liberation Colonel Sheahan, who had at- 
tended the first Quebec conference in 1943, 
told me he had estimated there for the in- 
formation of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Winston Chur l 
that the road would never exceed 32,000 tons 
a@month. As it turned out this figure was 
too high. 

However, the same conference produced 
an even higher official estimate f the 
Burma Road. It was arrived at simply by 


striking a balance between Colonel Sheahan’s 
ostensibly conservative estimate of 25,000 
to 32,000 tons and an off-hand figure of 100,.- 
000 offered by someone else. 





PRIORITY GRANTED 

General Stilwell’s interest in greater Hump 
tonnage did not develop until after the 
spring of 1943, when the combined chiefs of 
staff at Washington granted my air force 
a priority on Hump tonnage up to 4,700 tons 
a month. 

Then it became evident that his own ton- 
nages for a Salween operation could be taken 
only after the Fourteenth Air Force had been 
supplied to the 4,700-ton level and he 
adopted a somewhat different attitude to- 
ward Hump operations 
[From the New York World-Telegram of 

April 2, 1948] 
STILWELL ACCUSED OF PRESSURE ON CHIANG IN 
SALWEEN DRIVE 

It was at the Washington meeting 
of 1943 that I first learned of the strange 
disagreement among Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
the British, and the Chinese on strategy of 
the Burma campaign. 

I had flown back from China as American 
air commander in China to render what 
counsel I might for this meeting of the com- 
bined chiefs of staff—the same meeting in 
which General Stilwell made the attack upon 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek already de- 
scribed in these memoirs. 

The Chinese position, as made known then 
in the Generalissimo’s absence was, in Gen- 
eral Chennault’s complete favor of a Burma 
campaign, but Chinese insisted it could not 
be undertaken without a British landing in 
South Burma. 

The British agreed that a Burma cam- 
paign would be risky without such a landing 


: Ml 
in May 


but contended they lacked resources for 
that landing. General Stilwell insisted upon 
a limited Chinese-American-British offen- 
sive, even without a British landing 

These views were never reconciled, and the 


Burma campaign, which became the 
cipal controlling factor of the allied effort 
in the China-Burma-India theater, repre- 
sented a forced compromise of them. 


FORCED COMPROMISE 
In the end Chinese participation, in the 
lack of British amphibious operations against 
lower Burma, was gained by duress. 
In April 1944, just 1 month ahead of the 


Salween offensive—the China side of the 
Burma Offensive already under way from 
India—theater headquarters decided that 


because the Generalissimo “refused to fight, 
in spite of all our efforts,” the April tonnage 
allocated to Chinese agencies would be di- 
verted to the Fourteenth Air Force Evi- 
dently this was the final pressure to force 
the Chinese across the Salween. 

PRESSURE BROUGHT 


In February 1943, General Stilwell had 
brought tremendous pressure to bear on 
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the Generalissimo to precipitate that offen- 
sive. 

This, despite the fact that neither the 
Ramgarh division (Chinese-trained at Ram- 
garh, India) nor the Salween forces them- 
selves were ready for battle then, and air- 
borne tonnage across the Hump amounted 
to only 2,000 tons or so with which to sus- 
tain the Salween forces. 

The impoverished condition of the Salween 
forces as to arms, and even ciothing, was 
common Knowledge in 1943 when General 
Stilwell first wished to put them in battle. 
It was but little improved at the time of the 
actual offensive in 1944. That these men 
were able to cross the Salween and the tow- 
ering Kaolikung Mountain Range was a trib- 
-ute to the courage and tenacity of the com- 

n0n Chinese soldier. 


CHIANG HELD JUSTIFIED 


The Generalissimo, it is true, had given his 
word that the Salween forces would join in 
the battle for upper Burma, but that com- 
mitment was tied up with a promise of a 
concerted seaborne offensive against lower 
Burma. The Generalissimo’s position was 
that, if there was no landing in southern 
Burma to disrupt the Japanese rear and sever 
their lines of communication, the Burma 
campaign was a poor investment for his own 
slim military resources. 

In this, I believe, the Generalissimo was 
thoroughly justified, and I have never ac- 
cepted the accusations of bad faith which 
were leveled at him as a result of that re- 
luctance. British abandonment of a sea- 
borne operation, it seems to me, freed the 
Generalissimo of his part of the three-way 
commitment. 

That line of Chinese reasoning was ap- 
parent in the May meeting in Washington 
and had been put forward in February when 
the Generalissimo declined the Salween of- 
fensive on the logistical basis then existing. 
I understand the same Chinese argument 
was made in and following the Cairo meet- 
ing of November 1943, when President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalis- 
simo Chiang reached an ostensible agree- 
ment on Burma strategy. 


SITUATION SUMMARIZED 


It was thus my impression that the Gen- 
eralissimo never wavered in what I believe 
was sound strategical thinking until ulti- 
mate pressure was applied in the form of a 
threat to cut off all supplies to China unless 
a Chinese expeditionary force crossed the 
Salween. 

It is desirable at this point to summarize 
the military situation of China during 1942 
and 1943. 

The Chinese Nationalists held the Chinese 
hinterland, including the southwest where 
China borders on Burma and considerable 
areas of north, central, and southern China, 
with the principal exception of the coastal 
fringes and the Yangtse Valley as far inland 
as Ichang, above Hankow. 

China was cut off from all outside supply 
except that carried by air from India across 
the mountainous northern extreme of Jap- 
anese-held Burma—the so-called Hump. 

NEAR STALEMATE 


The situation was in a near stalemate 
which was only slightly affected by three im- 
portant measures: 

1. Training of Chinese troops which had 
retreated from Burma, or were carried by air 
to India, was started at Ramgarh, India. 
These troops, together with Merrill’s Maraud- 
ers, started a drive through upper Burma un- 
der General Stilwell in October 1943. 

2. In southwest China the so-called Y-force 
was organized to train and supply a Chinese 
expeditionary force which was to cross the 
Salween River westward into Burma in con- 
cert with the eastward push and a British 
landing in lower Burma. 

3. The Allied Chiefs of Staff at Washing- 
ton in May 1943, reversed General Stilwell 
and accorded priority to aviation supplies 
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across the Hump to sustain the Fourteenth 
Air Force on a restricted but nevertheless 
effective basis. ; 

The resources of the CBI theater were bent 
toward fulfillment of the first two measures, 
but the third was almost consistently set 
aside by General Stilwell, and American air- 
men in China fought on a supply shoestring. 





[From the New York World-Telegram of 
April 3, 1948] 


SALWEEN SUPPLY COLLAPSE CUT CHINA’s HUMP 
CARGOES 


American supply planning for China’s Sal- 
ween campaign, precipitated in 1944 by Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell’s pressure, was a dismal 
failure. 

The record of that effort would seem to 
vindicate Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
reluctance to participate to that added ex- 
tent in the Burma campaign when the Brit- 
ish had already canceled an amphibious op- 
eration against lower Burma. 

Whereas in the winter of 1942-43, General 
Stilwell had estimated a Salween expedi- 
tionary force could fight on its share of 2,000 
airborne tons a month, he estimated in the 
Washington Strategy Conference a few 
months later that a Salween force would 
require a 10,000-ton stock pile. 

In the final reckoning even that figure was 
shown to have been ultra-conservative. 


DIVERTED FROM HUMP 


Although the American Y-force had been 
in existence more than a year before the 
Chinese crossed the Salween River in May 
1944 that organization had achieved no effec- 
tive supply plan. 

About 2 weeks before the expeditionary 
force was actually committed to battle, plans 
for an overland supply along the Salween 
River barrier to Burma were abandoned in 
favor of air supply. This necessitated an 
even greater diversion of aircraft from the 
Hump operation, with the result that China 
sustained a monthly loss of more than a 
thousand tons of Hump cargo. 

Collapse of the Salween supply plans was 
brought to my attention in February 1944 
when a representative of Gen. Dorn, Y-force 
commander, consulted me as to feasibility of 
laying down Hump supplies by air close to 
the Salween front. 

He explained the Y-force lacked highway 
transport to move supplies west from Yun- 
nanyi where they had been accumulated. 
He added that the Y-force plan also had 
called for about 70,000 pack animals to move 
supplies from truckheads into the zone of 
battle but that less than 3,000 animals had 
been obtained. 


DIVERTED ALCOHOL 


Apart from the lack of trucks, supply also 
was complicated by lack of any proper fuel- 
ing preparations for the few trucks that were 
available. Thus, it became necessary to air- 
lift 500 to 1,000 tons of alcohol monthly from 
Kunming to Yunnanyi—Chinese-made alco- 
hol which the trucks burned in lieu of better 
fuel. 

It is worth noting that the sudden diver- 
sion of fuel westward from the Kunming 
area practically halted the already inade- 
quate truck movements east on the line of 
communications for the southeast China air 
bases. That occurred when the Japanese of- 
fensive through east China was developing. 


COSTLY BREAK-DOWN 


Despite all protests, priority of the Y-force 
on truck-fuel supply continued to curtail 
supply movement eastward, which in turn 
drastically reduced air operations in the face 
of the Japanese offensive and forced Four- 
teenth Air Force bombers to withdraw to rear 
bases when the battle for Hengyang was at 
its peak. 

Since pack animals were not forthcoming, 
the only way to get food, guns, and ammuni- 
tion to the Chinese in the mountains and 





valleys across the Salween was by air drop 
It is apparent to me that this expensive 
break-down resulted from a misconception 
among Ground Force officers as to Chinese 
hoarding of trucks and pack animals. 
General Dorn, the Y-force commander 
clung to the idea such resources were being 
deliberately withheld by the Chinese, He 
even accused the Chinese of hiding trucks for 
postwar use, though it is difficult to conceive 
how a truck kept inactive through the war 
would have been much use afterwards. 


CHINESE HOARDING 


This is quite apart from the fact that care. 
ful inquiries failed to uncover any hidden 
trucks and failed likewise to upset the con- 
tention of Yunnan provincial authorities 
that to provide even half the 170,009 pack 
animals would cripple farming in that Proy- 
ince to the point of famine. 

During the war, critics of the Chinese car- 
ried tales of hoarding to ridiculous extremes, 
When southeast China was being lost in 1944 
as the price of American concentration on 
Burma, the cry of hoarding was raised against 
the garrison at Kweilin when it produced a 
miserable total of 2,200 light artillery shells. 

The worst that could truthfully be said of 
the Kweilin garrison was that its hoard was 
too small, for Kweilin went under the Japa- 
nese offensive. 


oe 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
April 5, 1948] 


UNITED STATES ROBBED CHINA OF AID IN War 


The bulk of the United States wartime as- 
sistance to China was expended on a border 
operation in Burma, while the situation with- 
in China deteriorated into near disaster. 

I don’t have any statistics showing the 
allocation of American effort during the pe- 
riod of the Burma campaign, but I would 
estimate that about 90 percent of the re- 
sources of the China-Burma-India theater 
were devoted to it. 

From the outset, Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
and the theater staff virtually ignored the 
potentialities and need for expansion of air- 
borne Hump tonnage, except as related to the 
Burma campaign. 

Priority given the Burma operation was 
clearly evidenced by diversion to the Ledo 
Road construction of eight aviation engineer 
regiments. These had been sent to India 
to improve airfields serving air transport 
across the sub-Himalayan ranges of upper 
Burma. 

NEAR UTTER COLLAPSE 

Our strategy—that is to say, General Stil- 
well’s strategy—restricted the military effort 
in China to a holding operation—and in 1944 
not even that. Instead of making an offen- 
sive contribution to victory over Japan, 
China herself skidded close to utter collapse. 
This occurred in 1944, when a Japanese of- 
fensive lopped off east China and immeasur- 
ably reduced the possibility of opening a 
Chinese port in coordination with American 
forces in the Pacific. 

The Burma campaign restored a long and 
arduous truck route of questionable value 
and laid a pipe line into southwest China 
as its most substantial direct contribution. 
It also permitted a southward shift of the 
Hump air route from the extreme altitudes 
required up to that time. 

Probably it would never have been pos- 
sible to airlift more than 30,000 tons monthly 
into China if northern Burma had not been 
cleared by General Stilwell’s campaign. 

But without that campaign all our re- 
sources—not merely a fraction—could have 
been invested in China itself. 


LOST BY SLIGHT MARGIN 


We would not then have lost east China 
on the very eve of Japan’s defeat. Lest this 
should appear too much like second guessing, 
I should add that this was my concept of de- 
sirable strategy, even while our strategy was 
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ne formulated. Further, I believe we 

ht have held east China, even with the 

estment of the bulk of our resources in 
ma. 

The margin by which we lost east China 
so slight that it is conceivable a few 
dred tons of supply, delivered in the right 

and at the right time, could have 
d the situation. 

I am forced to accept one or two dif- 
alternatives in my estimate of General 
i's planning: Either he considered the 
1 landline a fair bargain in exchange 
t China, with its string of forward 
ises. Or he lacked the simple foresight 
nethen China internally, while at the 

time fighting for northern Burma. 
r simplest military objective in China 
to sustain the Central Government, 
resistance, since 1937, had tied up 
than a million Japanese soldiers, so 
its collaboration might be insured when 
ecame necessary to put an American ex- 
ynary force ashore on the Asiatic main- 
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WARNINGS IGNC2ED 


und estimate of the situation within 
China had ever been made by theater head- 
rters before the Japanese offensive de- 
ped early in 1944, Even then repeated 
rnings and recommendations made by my 
edquarters were consistently ignored or 
errated. 
Theater relations for collaboration with 
» Chinese command were inadequate and 
ined. Concrete American aid to the 
lies defending free China was non- 
existent except for support by a small air 
ce whose very effectiveness was con- 
nually hampered in a competition for 
Hump tonnages. 
In February 1944, I warned General Stil- 
well of what then appeared to be a threat- 
ling offensive by the Japanese. The 
enemy’s air movements were the first de- 
ctable sign of the approaching offensive. 
PLEAS FOR SUPPORT 
I pleaded for Hump airlift during March 
support attacks on enemy shipping as well 
to maintain the strength of the east China 
ases. 
I repeated my pleading in March and my 
rning in April—this time in more con- 
form, because the enemy’s offensive 
tentions were by then clearly apparent. 
to these early warnings General Stil- 
ll’s best reply was that we should do the 
with what we had, which was precious 


tle. 


crete 


m the New York World-Telegram of 
April 6, 1948] 


TROOPS ON JUNKET AS JAPS CUT CHINA 


General Stilwell refused him priority on 
critically needed Hump supplies, Major Gen- 
eral Chennault reveals in the fourteenth 

rticle of his series on United States military 

nd diplomatic mistakes in the Far East. 

In 1944 the Japs drove a continental cor- 
ridor through China from the north to the 

uth, a line of communications to connect 
Manchuria with the conquered territories in 
outheast Asia, Indochina, Siam, the Malays 

nd Burma. 

It nearly liquidated China’s national exis- 
tence and the sum of 3 years of American in- 
vestment in a wartime partnership with 
China, 

No effective plans had been made to meet 
that offensive and the only forces to oppose 
it were the small Fourteenth Air Force, the 
fledgling Chinese Air Force and the Chinese 
armies that never received a ton of American 
help until it was too late. 

In February, 1944, when I first warned 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell of the enemy’s threat, 
I asked for 8,000 tons of fuel, ammunition, 
and other supplies for Chinese and American 
planes during March. I received a little 
more than half of that request. 
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PROTESTED IN APRIL 


In April, just before the offensive started, 
I protested that such deliveries forbade ac- 
cumulation of reserves and would virtually 
halt our increasingly profitable attacks on 
Japanese shipping, Japanese airdromes and 
lines of communication. 

A total of 46,990 tons of enemy merchant 
shipping and two gunboats had been sunk, 
and 16,700 tons probably sunk, by the Four- 
teenth Air Force in January. There was 
every prospect of increasing that monthly 
destruction to at least 150,000 toms. Radar- 
equipped B-24’s were being prepared for 
sweeps of the China seas as far as the 
Philippines. 

Tonnage restrictions, I pointed out, pre- 
cluded reserves necessary for support of Chi- 
nese ground forces in the path of the im- 
pending offensive. I emphasized that the 
enemy drive would threaten the security of 
all free China, including the B-29 bases then 
being completed near Chengtu in Szechwan 
Province. Air defense of the Superfortress 
bases had been delegated to the 14th Air 
Force, of which I was commander. 

PRIORITY DENIED 

General Stilwell’s first response was that 
the combined chiefs of staff would not accord 
me priority on Hump supplies so long as the 
Japanese expedition out of Burma persisted 
in its threat to Imphal and the India-side 
Hump bases in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
fact was that General Stilwell’s Burma cam- 
paign was drawing heavily on Hump ton- 
nages. 

General Stilwell told me that air activity 
in China would simply have to be cut down. 

The record will show that I predicted, with 
fair accuracy, the nature of the Japanese of- 
fensive which broke in April in the Yellow 
River Valley of Honan province, and the fol- 
lowing month in Hunan province below the 
Yangtze. 

Whereas my request for March tonnage, 
8,000 tons, had been reduced almost by half, 
and my April request was cut almost as 
severely. I proposed, first, a restoration of 
the April cut, a minimum of 8,000 tons for 
May, and an increase to 10,000 tons montaly 
thereafter. 

As an alternative to such allotments, I 
suggested temporary allocation of fuel then 
being stock-piled for B-29s near Chengtu 
and, if a future emergency should demand 
it, a diversion of prospective B—29s to tactical 
attacks within China in place of strategical 
attack on China's borders. 

WARNED STILWELL 

I told General Stilwell that unless action 
were taken along one of the recommended 
lines, it would appear necessary to inform 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that he 
could no longer depend on effective air sup- 
port for his armies, and at the same time 
advise Washington that the security of all 
China was jeopardized. 

General Stilwell’s reply was still that the 
India-side crisis forbade improvement of 
Hump supply to China, and the Generalis- 
simo should not expect the Fourteenth Air 
Force to do the impossible. But there came 
an odd sequel to this exchange of messages, 
one of the strangest orders I ever received as 
senior American air officer in China. 

That order made it the primary mission 
of the Fourteenth Air Force to defend the 
Chengtu area, even at the expense of aban- 
doning strikes against enemy shipping and 
support of Chinese ground forces, which were 
then facing their greatest trial. 

It came in the form of a letter from Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, commanding the In- 
dia-Burma sector of American air forces in 
the China-Burma-India theater, but the let- 
ter stated that General Stilwell concurred. 


ACCOMPANIED BY EXCUSE 
Ostensible justification for such a directive 
was that I had raised doubt as to our capacity 
to defend the B-29 bases, when actually I had 
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raised a question of the security of all China. 

There had never been any question of our 

ability to provide local defense for the 

Chengtu bases. 

My general orders had designated as the 
primary mission of the Fourteenth Air Force, 
the defense of the China-side hump termi- 
nals and support of Chinese ground forces. 
This I was forced to point out to General 
Stilwell, asking that he not tie my hand 
with a contradictory order. 

I assured him that air defense of the 
Chengtu area was child’s play by comparison 
with the tasks of helping stem Japan's of- 
fensive, then developing in Honan, and pre- 
paring support for the Chinese expeditionary 
force which soon would cross the Salween 
River, headed for Burma, after the Japs had 
stepped off in north China. 

POINTED COINCIDENCE 

That military coincidence deserves empha- 
sis: The Salween expeditionary force, the 
best troops in China, poor as they were, was 
precipitated, under General Stilwell's pres- 
sure, into a campaign beyond China’s borders, 
even after the Japs had started to cut off east 
China. 

While the crisis burst into flames in China, 
General Stilwell and Stratemeyer fiddled over 
local air defense of the Chengtu area a ques- 
tion that did not exist. General Stilwell dis- 
missed the matter finally with a suggestion 
I had been crying wolf. 

From Burma he radioed sarcastically that 
he was relieved to learn there was no problem 
of air defense at Chengtu. That seemed to 
satisfy him, for he reserved action on the 
China crisis until months later, by which 
time east China was doomed 
{From the New York World-Telegram of 

April 7, 1948] 

AMERICAN War Alp TO CHINA Was Too LITTLE 
AND Too LATE—MoOsT OF UNITED STA 
PLIES WERE SPENT IN BURMA UNTIL GOING 
Got RovuGH 


TES SuP- 
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Americans entrusted with military s y 
to China in the war with Japan spent } f 
it on reopening Burma and when the gol! 
got rough in China in i944 their help 
too little and too late. 

One Japanese objective in 1944, eventually 











achieved, was an inland line of communica- 
tion reaching from Manchuria through China 
to southeast Asia. The Japanese record of 
that success is also an American record cf 
warnings unheeded and requests denied 

By May the Chinese military situation had 
worsened so much that there was no chance 
of checking the Japanese offensive without 
dipping into fuel flown across the Hump to 
supply prospective B-29 operations fr I 
near Chengtu—and possibly at the 
time using superfortresses for ikes 1 
Hankow, seat of the Japanese offensive 
of the Y: e River. 

EMERGENCY AT 

Under a directive of the Joint Ct 
Staff, Gen. Joseph W. Stilv the 
commander, held authority to make emer- 
gency use of the XX Bomber Command 
well other availab eater re i! 
In mid-May I mess: l 
an emerge ney v 

I proposed he establish a deadline for dec- 
laration of an emergency to permit such for- 
ward planning as might still be | bl y 
this he responded with a hint that the pros- 
pect of such help would cause the Chinese t 
lie down on the job. Until the crisis be L 
“unmistakable,” as he put it, he would de- 
clare no emergency. 


That message was dated just 1 day bef 
the Japanese stepped up on their offensi\ 
south of the Yangtze in Hunan P 
May 25, 1944. 


NOTHING T¢ 
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they had while at the same time reiterating 
warnings that disaster was impending and 
pleas for tonnages necessary to keep even 
that small air arm in operation. My warn- 
ings and pleas produced no concrete results 
until mid-June, by which time the theater 
could not fail to see for itself that disaster 
was at hand. 

In the latter part of April and first half of 
May Honan Province, above the Yangtze, had 
been overrun as a prelude to an offensive in 
Hunan below the Yangtze. On June 5 Chang- 
sha, the capital of Hunan, was brought under 
attack, doomed to fall 2 weeks later. 

There never was a chance of halting the 
Japanese in Honan, but the contrary was true 
in Hunan. There we had strong air units 
backing up Chinese armies which needed only 
a minimum of rearming and supply to give a 
good account of themselves. This was espe- 
cially true of troops commanded by Gen. 
Hsueh Yuen, in position from Changsha 
southward to Hengyang. 


TWO THOUSAND TONS A MONTH 


I believe that 2,000 tons a month of addi- 
tional Air Force supply in April and May 
might have saved the situation south of the 
Yangtze. That would have been little more 
than the tonnage lost at the same time 
through ‘ast resort to air supply for the 
Salween-Burma campaign. 

Troops used by the Japanese in Hunan 
were for the most part brought up the 
Yangtze and staged southward out of the 
Hankow area. Hankow was their principal 
base and the Yangtze their line of supply, 
both highly vulnerable from the air. Aerial 
attacks would have reduced the enemy power 
a. the outset, thrown the offensive off stride, 
cushioned its impact for benefit of the under- 
armed Chinese. 

The manner in which Gen. Hsueh Yueh’'s 
troops defended Hengyang for 47 days sup- 
ports this belief. Yet the theater had written 
off Hengyang even before the first assault 
and indeed viewed the east China fighting 
throughout with easy defeatism. 


STILWELL LEAVES BURMA 


As the Japanese moved artillery into place 
against Changsha on June 5 General Stilwell 
left Burma, where he had been spending 
months to open the Burma Road, to give the 
situation in China his attention. He avoid- 
ed a conference with me at Kunming and 
fiew on to Changking where he conferred 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

In Chunking General Stilwell agreed finally 
to increase the Fourteenth Air Force tonnage 
to levels I had recommended and he told me 
of this decision on a brief Kunming stop-over 
en route back to Burma. The brevity of his 
visit forbade consideration of what was then 
a problem equal to that of getting tonnages 
into China—their movement eastward to our 
air bases over a line of communication that 
had long been neglected. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 


April 8, 1948] 
B-29’s Bombep HaNKOW 6 MoNTHS Too LATE 


When Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, commander 
of the China-Burma-India theater, finally 
acknowledged China's military crisis of 1944 
he wavered between helping save American 
air bases in east China and withholding sup- 
plies from Chinese defenders as a means of 
humiliating the Chinese Government. He 
lost on both counts. 

When in June of 1944 he finally acceded 
to my requests for increased Air Force sup- 
ply, I outlined the need for a B-29 attack 
upon Hankow, main base of Japanese offen- 
sive then raging in Hunan Province. I 
urged that it be run as soon as possible, even 
as the first mission of the superfortresses 
which were scheduled to take up long-ranse 
bombing from their forward bases in west 
China. 


In that conference in Kunming on June 
6 General Stilwell half indicated agreement 
with that proposal. My idea was that the 
Fourteenth Air Force would follow up the 
superfort’s attack with everything we could 
throw in concerted effort to smash the Jap- 
anese base and help the Chinese Armies 
organize effective defense in Hunan. 


DIRECT ACTION URGED 


When I proposed direct action to obtain 
the B-29 mission General Stilwell said he 
would handle the matter from his Burma 
headquarters. 

He did apply to Washington, as I under- 
stand, but his request failed to show that 
the result sought could be obtained no other 
way. So B-29’s did not bomb Hankow until 
6 months later, after the Japanese had 
opened a continental corridor through east 
China. That mission, while successful, was 
a plain case of locking the barn door after 
the horse had been stolen. 

However, General Stilwell did declare on 
June 8 that an emergency existed in China. 
By that time it had become necessary to 
mobilize practically all resources of supply 
and transport. But owing to long neglect 
of China’s internal transport, the weight of 
this eleventh-hour effort was dissipated. 


BOMBERS WITHDRAWN 


Failure of the eastward line of commu- 
nications necessitated withdrawal of the 
few medium bombers we had in east China 
and limited fighter operations to air-base 
defense at the very height of the battle for 
Hengyang, June 23 to August 8, when air 
support was most needed and conceivably 
might have saved that strategic center. 

In the first days of the siege of Heng- 
yang I proposed contributing 1,000 tons of 
Fourteenth Air Force tonnage for delivery of 
light automatic weapons and certain other 
infantry armament to Gen. Hsueh Yueh, who 
I was sure would fight if given a little heip. 
The theater carefully weighed this sugges- 
tion. 

General Stilwell then recognized the need 
for drastic action but his idea was to take 
command of the Chinese armies. Accord- 
ingly Chungking theater headquarters de- 
clined my suggestion. 

Somewhat cryptically the theater messaged 
that General Stilwell was working on a 
“proposition” that would humiliate the 
Chinese Government and that he was un- 
willing to help Chinese ground forces in the 
east until his “proposition” jelled. 


LOOSE TALK STARTED 


Responsible theater staff officers at Chung- 
king meanwhile started loose talk to the ef- 
fect that the Fourteenth Air Force was com- 
mitted to defending east China without help 
from the Chinese and that the crisis at hand 
was proof of such ill-conceived commitment. 

That small talk utterly ignored the record 
of my early warnings and requests. It 
cropped up as a sequel to another of the 
theater’s conversational indiscretions—din- 
ner table talk at Chungking as to Chinese 
pians for evacuation of the wartime capital. 


NO TIME 


In the latter part of July when Hengyang 
was still resisting bravely I requested ass'gn- 
ment of troop-carrier planes to meet repeated 
requests for airdrops of ammunition and 
medical supplies to the Chinese defenders. 
Replying to that request, General Stilwell 
summarized much of his past attitude toward 
China and her plight. He said that inas- 
much as such airdrops would only lead to 
further demands, which would not be an- 
swered, he would not supply the planes. 

In late July the theater’s attitude, offi- 
cially expressed, was that east China was lost. 
Ignoring the fact that the theater had given 
no material help to Chinese armies in the 
east and had neglected surface transport 
even of air force supplies, the theater rea- 
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soned in one classic message that “the old 
threat, entreaty, expostulation, and bluf 
treatment” again was called for, but there 
was no time even for that. 

The theater was then belatedly hoping to 
double the capacity of surface transport to 
east China to 6,000 tons monthly by Sep. 
tember, which might have been enough to 
halt the Japanese if it had been done earlier, 
But the problem had lain unsolved too long. 
East China was lost. 





Anti-Fascists Face Prison Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, 11 fine, 
resolute Americans are now facing the 
prospect of prison terms because they are 
anti-Fascist to the core and refused to 
waver from this patriotic resolve even in 
the face of victimization by a committee 
of this Congress. 

These 11 Americans, Mr. Speaker, are 
members of the executive board of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
an organization which alone for years 
has assumed the compassionate task of 
supplying food and clothing and medical 
care to thousands of Spanish exiles who 
fought Francisco Franco in the first 
Fascist aggression on the soil of Europe. 

These 11 anti-Fascists stanchly re- 
fused to betray to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of this House the 
names of the Spanish recipients of the 
generosity and compassion of the people 
of America, nor would they surrender to 
the smear mills which derive their in- 
formation from the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities the names of 
these warm-hearted American contribu- 
tors to whom the lives of anti-Facsists in 
a world threatened anew by fascism are 
still precious. 

This unyielding defense of anti-Fas- 
cists in America and abroad from the 
prying purposes of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities—and, yes, 
from the spies and menacing agents of 
Franco in America—has been adjudged 
“contempt of Congress” by the courts of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, this charge was nothing 
but a shabby legal fiction when it was 
first instituted. It is now, in the after- 
light of the whole affair, a cruel and truly 
un-American legal spite against a hand- 
ful of loyal, high-principled American 
men and women. The basic American 
sense of fair play should long since have 
intervened against the intention of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to pillory thousands of decent, 
earnest Americans for daring to be gen- 
erous to the victims of the first wave of 
the world Fascist attack that culminated 
in World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like the Recorp 
of this Congress to show the kind of 
Americans this Congress has sought to 
brand as un-American, the stanch peo- 
ple from many walks of American life 
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who have without question been rail- 
roaded to the prison gates for having the 
courage to defy an attempt to subject 
thousands of their fellow Americans to 
vilification, terrorism, and imprisonment 
for the “crime” of being charitable to 
the victims of fascism. 

These are the Americans who are be- 

punished with fines and jail sen- 
for their loyal Americanism and 
unyielding antifascism: 

Howard Fast, one of our Nation’s most 
widely read novelists, whose brilliant 
career as an author has been almost 
exclusively devoted to illuminating the 
lives and actions of men such as George 
Weshington, Thomas Paine, Governor 
Altgeld, and other builders of the Amer- 
ican democratic tradition. 

Dr. Edward Barsky, noted New York 
physician and surgeon, who went to 
Spain at the time of the civil war to em- 
ploy his science in healing for the anti- 
Fascist fighters of democratic Spain who 
fell before the Falangist assaults of 
Franco. For the last decade he has de- 
voted his whole energies without recom- 
pense to the humane task of bringing 
comfort and healing to the exiled anti- 
Fascist victims of the Spanish civil war. 

Dr. Lyman R. Bradley, noted educator, 
author, and professor at New York Uni- 
versity, who has devoted his time and 
energy freely to raising money for the 
Spanish Republican exiles. 

Marjorie Chodorov, housewife, and 
long active in the fight against fascism. 

Harry M. Justiz, attorney and leader 
of American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief. 

Dr. Jacob Auslander, prominent phy- 

ian, who was awarded the Selective 
Service Medal and civilian war citations 
by Congress, President Roosevelt, and 
President Truman for his outstanding 
volunteer work during the war. He is 

.owned for his work in general medi- 
cine, psychiatry, and cancer. He is a 
member of the New York County Medi- 
cal Society, American Medical Associa- 
tion, and Physicians Forum. 

Ruth Leider, distinguished attorney, 
who specializes in immigration law. 
James Lustig, an officer of the United 
lectrical, Radio and Machine Workers 

America, CIO. He received a Red 
ross citation for his outstanding work 
uring the war. 

Manuel Magana, merchant. He was an 

organizer of the Committee for Demo- 
cratic Spain and has been president of a 
patriotic, fraternal organization for 
Spanish-Americans since 1942. 

Dr. Louis Miller, outstanding heart 
specialist. 

Charlotte Stern, education director of 
the Hotel and Club Employees Union, 
A. F. of L. She was formerly a school 
teacher and economic researcher. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court has 
hus far refused to review the convic- 
ions of these people by the lower courts. 
Thus they stand deprived of the ulti- 
mate recourse of American justice and 
now face jail for maintaining the courage 
of their anti-Fascist convictions. This 
decision of the Supreme Court is a seri- 
ous lapse, a perilous withholding of the 
right of review in a case on which the 
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whole structure of American civil liber- 
ties depends. 

However, no lapse of any tribunal of 
man can dim the eternal luster of the 
sacred human concept that has moti- 
vated these people: 


Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friend 





Liberal Funds for Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there have been many unfounded 
charges that the Eightieth Congress has 
not acted favorably on appropriation 
bills to provide funds for reclamation 
development. This is not true, because 
in both sessions of this Congress, the 
Bureau of Reclamation received more 
liberal treatment than at any time in 
its history. I ask permission to insert 
a most informative article on this sub- 
ject written by Harry J. Brown, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which was published recently 
in that paper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IpaHo SENATOR Laups GOP Alp For WEST 

(By Harry J. Brown) 

WASHINGTON.—Senator Henry DworsHAar, 
the first Idahoan ever to attain membership 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee, is 
highly elated over the progress by the Eight- 
ieth Congress, Republican in both branches, 
in fulfilling its promises made to the West 
in the campaign of 1946; he is equally proud 
of the part he played in getting for reclama- 
tion construction larger appropriations than 
ever before had been made by any Congress, 
including all those of the 16-year New-Deal 
era. r 

This achievement, he points out, was ac- 
complished notwithstanding the scandal and 
maladministration shown up in the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Interior Depart- 
ment—all of which, he says, will be cor- 
rected when the Republicans come into full 
power after the November election. 

On moving over from the House to the 
Senate, DworsHaAK was the only newly elected 
Senator to be assigned to the Appropriations 
Committee 2 years ago, after serving 4 years 
on the House Appropriations Committee. 
He was on interior, agriculture, labor and 
Federal security, and Government corpora- 
tions, and chairman of the subcommittee 
handling appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. Appropriations being one of the 
two most important committees of the Sen- 
ate, and the busiest, the young Idaho Sena- 
tor found little time for rest or recreation 
during his 2 years of Senate service. 

On his subcommittees he proved a tower 
of strength in supporting justified appro- 
priations for the development of the West 
and its resources. Much of his time not 
devoted to work on appropriation bills was 
spent on the Public Lands Committec, whose 
subcommittee on mines and mining he heads. 
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This committee deals exclusively with legis- 
lation affecting the West. 
OBTAINS PROJECTS 

It is a matter of deep gratification to the 
Senator that in at least two instances he was 
able to obtain funds for projects in his Staie 
in face of the fact that the President and 
the Budget had refused to recommend ap- 
propriations for either. In the case of the 
Palisades project on the upper Snake River, 


he points with some pride to the fact that 
he obtained authorization of appropri: ns 


amounting to $2,000,000, which will be ample 
to get that project started once the prelimi- 
nary surveys and negotiations have been 
completed. 

President Harry S. Truman and the 
Budget had refused to recommend funds for 
this or any other new project, but as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator DworsHAkK was able to override Fresi- 
dential opposition. He looks upon this as a 
doubly satisfying accomplishment in light 
of the fact that President Truman, when in 
Blackfoot early in June, had, according to 
the Associated Press, told the people of Black- 
foot that “he had sent Congress a message 
outlining the need for water in this section, 
but that there has not been much response.” 


STATEMENT UNTRUE 


That statement by the President, says the 
Senator, is wholly unjustified and untrue 
because the President instructed the Budget 
to ask for no funds for the Palisades project, 
and Congress—the Republican Congres: 
voted $2,000,000, notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s objection. The truth, as the Senator 
points out, was the direct reverse of what the 
President had publicly stated. 

The same situation was true with respect 
to an appropriation of $500,000 which the 


Senator obtained, in the absence of a 
Budget request, to relocate highways and 
complete preparations for construction of the 


Lucky Peak Dam, for which another $99,000 
was carried in the flood-control bill 

In light of the rule of Congress that ap- 
propriations must be supported by budg 
estimates, Senator DwWORSHAK achieved some- 





thing unusual in getting these two appro- 
priations for his State in the absen¢ 
Presidential or budgetary recommend 
The same flood-control bills carry $300 ) 
to complete planning for the Snake River 
flood-control dams below Lewiston. 
CITES RECORD 

In reply to President Truma1 t-re- 
yeated charge that the Republican Conere 
I } 
is hostile to reclamation, and that only 


Democratic Congress and a Democrati: 


President can the West get the fund to 
which it is entitled, Senator DworsHak cit 
the records of the Appropriations ¢ 


nd of the Treasury which show 


the time the Repub! 


Congress 2 years ago the largest an: ] - 
propriation for reclamation had been $117,- 
000,C00 

Last year the first session of the Re] 
Congress voted and made avail e for! - 


mation $233,000,000, and the ses 
closed approved a reclamation p! 


the fiscal year 1949, which opened July 1 
totaling $275,000,000 The actual « « 
propriated in June was $245,000,000, t her 


with contract authorizations am: 
$3,600,000, and the reappropriation of 
unexpended balance now estimated at $26 
000,000. 

President Truman to the contrary, Senat 


DworsHak says the Democrats have hever 
approached the liberal appropriations ma 
for reclamation by the Republican Eight- 


ifeth Congress. In face of the figure he 
says, the President’s attempt to mislead t 
people of the West falls to the ground. Ti: 
facts and Government records do not sustain 
the President in bis political appeal for w - 
ern support on the reclamation issue 
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Hon. John H. Bankhead 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 
On the life, Character, and public service cf 


Hon. JoHNn H. BANKHEAD, late a Senator 
from the State of Alabama 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor JoHN H. BANKHEAD made a very large 
place for himself in the contemporary 
history of the United States. For a 
number of years he was the outstanding 
leader in Congress in the formulation of 
agricultural policies. Particularly dur- 
ing the war the vision and statesmanship 
of Senator BANKHEAD played a large part 
in providing our own country and our 
allies with the essential food needed to 
win the war. Many measures of far- 
reaching import were sponsored by him 
and carry his name. iM all matters af- 
fecting the Nation’s security, its eco- 
nomic improvement, and particularly 
those designed more quickly to win the 
war, the influence of Senator BANKHEAD 
was very pronounced, and quite often his 
position was decisive in molding legisla- 
tive sentiment. 

He devoted himself exclusively to the 
public service from the very moment he 
became a Member of the Senate. He 
was tireless as a worker, well informed, 
and farseeing in all matters with which 
he associated himself. Extremely popu- 
lar with his colleagues of both parties, 
he had the skill to array his facts in such 
fashion as to win a large measure of sup- 
port to the positions he took on public 
questions. 

The farmers of the Nation, for whom 
he labored so long and well, know of his 
great reputation and signal efforts in 
their behalf. He has added luster to a 
great family name already rich in the 
development of the history of the United 
States. His passing left a great void in 
the Senate and his memory will long be 
green in the thoughts of those with 
whom he was associated. 





My Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
reaches adjournment, I desire to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing report to the people of my district 
on the work of this Congress and my 
actions as the representative in Congress 
from the Twenty-fourth Congressional 
District, the Bronx, N. Y.: 

My REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 

On February 17, 1948, you—the people of 
the Twenty-fourth Congressional District, 
Bronx—elected me your Congressman by an 


overwhelming vote. I said then that the only 
way in which I could show my appreciation 
and gratitude to you was by giving you the 
most conscientious representation of which 
I was capable. 

I have no political bosses to report to. 

So I report to you—the people of my dis- 
trict—the people who elected me. 

I want you to know how I voted, what bills 
I introduced, and how I fought for the things 
in which we both believe—peace among na- 
tions, prosperity and security in our coun- 
try, the elimination of anti-Semitism and 
Jim Crow, establishment of the Jewish state 
of Israel. 


1, I PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR THE JEWISH STATE OF 
ISRAEL AND FOR LIFTING THE ARMS EMBARGO 
This is how I fought 

On March 5, 1948, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 343 to implement the UN Pales- 
tine decision, to lift the arms embargo 
against Palestine and to build world peace. 

On March 22, 1948, I called for a congres- 
sional investigation of the substitution of a 
foreign policy dictated by the oil monopolists 
for that previously declared before the United 
Nations. 

On March 24, 1948, I exposed the oil pipe- 
line diplomats who hold the almighty dollar 
more sacred than the blood and sacrifices of 
the Jewish people fighting for a homeland. 

On April 14, 1948, I introduced House Reso- 
lution 533, calling upon our Government to 
recognize and support the newly formed Jew- 
ish state. A month later President Truman 
did recognize Israel. But that recognition 
was an empty gesture because the embargo 
was not lifted and partition was not imple- 
mented. Israel remained at the mercy of the 
Arabs and their oil-smeared instigators. 

On March 30, 1948, I demanded that no 
Marshall plan money be used to purchase 
Middle East oil or to exploit the concessions 
of the oil cartelists in Arab lands. The pur- 
pose of this amendment was to prevent near- 
ly $4,000,000,000, or about 25 percent, of 
Marshall plan funds for the next 4 years from 
being usurped by the Arabian-American oil 
combine, which has openly plotted the down- 
fall of Israel. 

On June 4, 1948, I spoke out to deny $1,200,- 
000,000 of ERP funds to Great Britain, who 
armed the Arabs against Israel with the help 
of a previous loan from the United States. 
I charged that the ERP money would also be 
used to arm King Abdullah, of Transjordan. 

Iam the only Congressman from the Bronx 
who voted against giving this money to Eng- 
land. 

I stated to the House at the time of the 
debate on these proposals: 

“The grave is not the destiny of Israel. 

“The manner in which we can most effec- 
tively tell this to the British is by denying 
them the use of American dollars to be used 
to kill the Jews.” 


2. I PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR PEACE AND A STRONG 
UNITED NATIONS 


This is how I fought 


On March 22, 1948, I introduced the Wal- 
lace peace plan as a substitute for the Tru- 
man-Marshall-Vandenberg military inter- 
vention plan. The Wallace plan would ad- 
minister nonmilitary aid to the stricken 
countries of the world through the United 
Nations, with the only qualifications being 
hunger and need. 

I introduced H, R. 6780 to take the profits 
out of war by Government ownership of the 
principal munitions industries. “Why not 


draft the profits of the wealthy,” I asked the 


Republican-Democratic coalition, “before we 
draft the lives of our youth?” 

Neither Truman nor VANDENBERG answered 
that question, which every father, mother, 
and son in our Nation demands to have 
answered. 

I know that I spoke the fervent hopes of 
the fathers and mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts of our community when I declared 
during the draft debate: 
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“The pecple of America do not Want 
another war. 

“The Leople of America want peace. 

“They want a permanent peace—a digni- 
fied peace—achieved through world coopera- 
tion in the United Nations.” 

I am the only Congressman from the 
Bronx to vote against the peacetime draft, 


3. I PLEDGED TO FIGHT AGAINST ANTI-SEMITISM 
AND JIM CROW 
This is how I fought 

I have steadfastly fought against all meas. 
ures legalizing discrimination against any 
group of Americans because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

I fought to amend the draft law and other 
military measures to prohibit segregation in 
our Air Forces and other armed services, 

I fought for an FEPC clause in every Gov. 
ernment contract. 

I fought the plot of southern reactionaries 
to bypass the Supreme Court by using Fed- 
eral funds to set up segregated schools in the 
South. 

I fought against your tax money and mine 
going to any State or institution which denies 
opportunity to any person or group for rea- 
sons of race, color, creed, or national origin, 

I introduced legislation to extend the pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law to cover the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
as well as groups excluded from it in the 
United States. 

I defended the people of Puerto Rico from 
vicious attack on the House floor and I sup- 
port to the fullest the aims of the Puerto 
Rican people for full independence. 

And, finally, I have exposed the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” by which both old political 
parties talk civil rights in their party plat- 
forms but sabotage any and all legislation 
guaranteeing these rights to Negroes and 
other minorities. 


4. I PLEDGED TO HALT INFLATION AND REDUCE 
PRICES 


This is how I fought 


I have battled against inflation at every 
step. 

I introduced a bill to restore price control 
and demanded that prices be rolled back to 
safeguard the American standard of living. 
5, I PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR STRONG RENT CONTROL 

This is how I fought 

On March 16, 1948, I demanded legislation 
to extend effective rent control and to keep 
local boards from having the power to raise 
rents. My fight was successful, but unscru- 
pulous landlords and real-estate lobbies are 
already seeking to sabotage this victory. 


6. I PLEDGED TO FIGHT TAFT-HARTLEY, TO FREE 
LABOR, AND RAISE WAGES 


This is how I fought 


I introduced a bill calling for the estab- 
lishment of the $1 minimum hourly wage 
for the whole United States and its Terri- 
tories. 

I introduced a bill to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law, freeing American labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively to raise the 
American standard of living and combat 
inflation. 

I fought for a $1,000 annuai increase for 
all Federal and postal workers, whose in- 
comes, through congressional neglect, have 
become hopelessly inadequate for a decent 
existence in this period of unchecked in- 
flation. 

And, finally, I rose on the House floor to 
defend the great name of the late Sidney 
Hillman, beloved of millions of men and 
women of organized labor, when his memory 
was slurred by a notorious enemy of labor in 
Congress, 


7. I PLEDGED TO FIGHT AGAINST THOUGHT CON- 
TROL AND FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
This is how I fought 


I testified for a full hour before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and battled on the 
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House floor to help defeat the infamous 
Mundt bill, which would have established 


1oht control in America by threatening 
) sentences and fines for persons or groups 
ng for peace, civil rights, and an end to 
Ih ave fought attempts to impose thought 
1 on Government employees through 


re led loyalty provisions which deny 
+hem the right to join unions of their own 
choosing or to associate with groups which 
ceek to extend democracy in America by 
fightit r poll taxes, lynching, and Jim Crow. 


first 


i 
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On March 9, 1948, I fought against further 
iations for the House Committee on 
-American Activities, which persecutes 
id women of science and progress in 
untry while it gives aid and comfort 
e hatred, religious persecutors, and the 
fringe of American Fascists. This 
mittee was responsible for the Mundt 
its only piece of legislation offered in 
hole years of using millions of dollars of 
e funds to hound and persecute loyal 
ericans. 

I am the only Bronx Congressman who 

ted against this appropriation. 
I PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR HOUSING AND TO 

WIPE OUT SLUMS 

This is how I fought 
On March 1, my first day in Congress, my 
official act was to sign Discharge Peti- 
1 No. 6, to free the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
m suppression in the House Banking 


nd Currency Committee. 


When this bill finally came before the 
ise it had been so completely butchered 


1 obedience to the demands of the real- 


te lobby that not even its original spon- 
supported it. 
I fought for a housing bill which would 
iid a million and a half low-priced public 


1ousing units each year for 10 years, with 


erence for veterans now living in squalid 
s and cramped spare rooms. 
I fought for a housing bill which would 
iminate the slums of America, the vermin- 


us, tumble-down fire-traps out of which 


-estate operators and landlords make 
greatest margin of profit at the expense 
he poorest people in our country. 


I will continue to fight to house America 


a 


ently, to give the men who won the war 

us homes at prices and rents they can 

rd to pay, to bring up the children of 

y and tomorrow in surroundings of sun- 

t and health and security from disease, 
e, and squalor. 


I PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR FREE PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND TO EXPAND SOCIAL SECURITY 
This is how I fought 
I challenged the record of this Congress 
1oring the problem of the health of 
ica, letting die unheeded the great and 


forward-looking measure of New York’s be- 
ved Senator WAGNER to insure the health of 


( 


re generations in our country. 
I have done my utmost. 
You who supported my candidacy on the 
rty ticket of Henry Wallace did so 
e you were outraged by the Truman 
1 of the Jewish people of Palestine 
he connivance of the Republican ma- 
y in Congress. 
You backed me as the Wallace candidate 
use you prayed for peace and the Re- 
ns and Democrats and their stooges 
without reason, toward war 
1 correctly placed the blame on both 
Democratic and Republican parties for 
Wild inflation which has stolen the sav- 
of millions of people and has placed a 
nt American standard of living far out 
ch of the wages and incomes of all but 
iall percentage of well-to-do people. 
"ou rejected the do-nothing lip service of 
old political parties and their repre- 
s in government to America’s con- 
itional guaranties against racial and re- 
‘ous discrimination, segregation, lynching, 


vine 
iving, 


eprivation of the right to vote and the de- 


nial of equal opportunity to millions of 
American Negroes and members of other 
minority groups. 

You demanded full civil rights for all 
Americans. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties and their representatives from 
the North as well as the South have not only 
withheld those rights from the people but 
they have abridged and destroyed constitu- 
tional guaranties of free America. 

You resented the plotting of the Republi- 
cans and Democrats to force the Taft-Hart- 
ley law on American labor to prevent the 
wage earners of our Nation from organiz- 
ing and bargaining to combat the profit-mad 
corporations and big-business interests. 

You opposed soaring rents, the housing 
of veterans and their wives and babies in 
tin huts and rat-infested shack villages, the 
refusal to enact a public-health program and 
to expand social security. All these and 
many other conditions perpetrated and en- 
abled by the present administration and the 
Eightieth Congress are deliberate misdeeds 
of the two old political parties; and you who 
suffer because of these conditions know full 
well who is to blame. 

Furthermore, you were _ increasingly 
alarmed at the determination of the old 
parties, which are ruled by greed and wealth, 
to silence the voice of protest of the Ameri- 
can people by suppression of civil liberties 
and the intimidation and victimization of 
those who dare to speak out against the 
plunder of the American people by the 
moneyed interests of the country. 

For these reasons you elected me to carry 
on your fight in Congress. 

For these reasons I went to Congress de- 
termined to fight without compromise for a 
program of human betterment, peace, and 
security for the American people. 

For these reasons I battled ceaselessly 
against skyrocketing prices, greedy land- 
lords, the real-estate plotters who mulct the 
veteran by preventing the construction of 
anything other than high-priced homes and 
high-rental apartments. 

For these reasons I exposed and fought the 
oil-smeared war profiteers who have openly 
sabotaged world peace by sacrificing the 
Jewish people of Palestine to marauding 
Arab legions, British-armed, British-led, and 
backed with loans and bribes from the oil 
cartelists and the Truman bipartisan policy- 
makers. 

I have fought to keep my pledges. 

I have fought to give you the kind of 
representation to which you are so richly 
entitled. 

With your renewed support in November, 
I pledge to continue this fight in the next 
Congress for peace, security, health, housing, 
freedom of labor and political opinion, full 
opportunity for all and a rich, abundant 
future for our children and our children’s 
children regardless of race, creed, color, or 
station in life. 





A Summary of Housing Legislation Acted 
Upon by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee During the Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 
Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the current criticism of the House Bank- 


ing and Currency Committee on the 
score of inaction on housing legislation, 
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an examination of the record shows that 
the committee has been active, pr 
and effective. Furthermore, in practi 
cally every instance the bills reported 
were designed to give maximum oppor- 
tunity to our returning veterans. Every 
bill reported, save one, was approved by 
the House of Representatives. In the 
great majority of cases the bills became 
law. 

The best measure of effectiveness is an 
analysis of results. In 1946 and 1947 the 
building program was hamstrung and 
delayed by controls, regimentation, and 
bureaucratic mismanagement. In the 
year 1946 only 437,800 nonfarm residen- 
tial dwelling units were completed. Pub- 
lic Law 129, from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, removed these controls 
as of June 30, 1947. In 1947 completions 
of nonfarm residential dwelling units in- 
creased to 835,100. This was nearly dou- 
ble 1946 completions. It was the second 
largest number in any 1 year in our 
history.. During the first 5 months of 
1948 356,000 nonfarm residential dwell- 
ing units have been started. This is an 
increase of 28 percent over the near rec- 
ord year of 1947. In all probability, 1948 
should exceed the old record year of 1925. 
The final total completions should top 
the million mark, if the present rate con- 
tinues. Unofficial estimates indicate 
that June totals will exceed those of May 
by from forty to sixty million dollars and 
will exceed the figures of June 1847 by 
from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 

There are three other facts to which 
I urge your attention: 

First. Cumulative number of GI home 
loans as of May 25, 1948, 1,212,696; cumu- 
lative total of GI home loans as of may 
25, 1948, $6,961,935,92 

Second. Every effort has been made to 
increase the building of rental units 

Third. The GI and his housing prob- 
lem has been the committee's primary 
concern. 

A summary of the bills reported and 
the subsequent action taken in the C¢ 
gress in respect to them follows: 





} 
n- 










HOUSING BILLS PASSED FIRST SESSION, EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS 

Public Law 129, H. R. 3203, Housi1 and 
Rent Act of 1947: Provided for the continu- 
ation of rent control in defense rental areas 
until March 1, 1948. The act removed the 
remaining governm rols « the - 
struction industry h the H 
Expediter was gi' 101 require a 
permit as a condition for the col 
any building or facilities I user r 
amusement or recreational pur} . Man- 
ufacturers of prefabricated housing a m- 
modations were given t n 
of FHA guaranty of loans n 
banking sources, up to 90 perce! of the 
amount which the National Hou Ad - 
istrator estimate be the nece y current 
cost of manufacturing such h 

Public Law 120, S. 1230: Extended the pro- 
visions of title I of the Nati Hou Act, 
as amended, for an additional 2 with re- 
spect to the authority of the Federal H 
Administration to insure home moc iZa- 
tion and improvement loans. The 
of these insured loans aid th 
in such work as repairi 
his home, replacing his wor ‘ 
heating system, impro\ 
plumbing system, | 
ice building, and 
improvement 

Public Law 301, S. 1361: Provides f 
completion of low-rent and slum-cls 
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public-hcusing projects where municipali- 
ties pay the difference between actual cost 
of construction and statutory or allocated 
cost of construction. Thus, 100 projects for 
which Federal funds had previously been 
allocated could be completed and provide 
additional housing for the communities con- 
cerned. The bill also contains a provision 
relating to eviction of occupants of public- 
housing projects. 

Public Law 85, H. R. 2780 superseded by 
S. 854: Provides an additional $35,500,000 to 
further carry out the program of providing 
temporary housing for veterans in munici- 
palities and at educational institutions. 
These additional funds will supply housing 
accommodations in projects which had been 
suspended in 1946 and early 1947 due to lack 
of funds and rising construction and labor 
costs. The housing provided by this measure 
Was urgently needed for veterans and their 
families attending educational institutions, 
and to help relieve temporarily the housing 
shortage for veterans and their families in 
municipalities. 

Public Law 372, H. R. 2800: Liberalizes the 
provisions of the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933 with respect to certain loans made by 
Federal savings and loan associations. It 
provides that such associations may invest 
their funds in loans insured under title I 
of the National Housing Act, home loans 
guaranteed or insured under the GI bill, and 
other loans for property alterations and re- 
pair. 

Public Law 311, H. R. 3448: Increased the 
maturity of mortgages acceptable as collat- 
eral security for advances by Federal home- 
loan banks to member institutions, from 20 
to 25 years, thus aiding the financing of 25- 
year GI mortgages. 

Public Law 366, H. R. 4395: Increased FHA 
title VI authorization by $200,000,000 and 
gave the President the power to further in- 
crease the authorized amount by an addi- 
tional $200,000,000 should the need arise. 
The bill makes available FHA title VI insur- 
ance in financing the purchase of Govern- 
ment-owned permanent war housing. 

Public Law 394, H. R. 4675: Authorizing an 
additional $750,000,000 for title VI, FHA in- 
surance. 


HOUSING BILLS PASSED SECOND SESSION 


Public Law 468, approved March 31, 1948: 
Continued until April 30, 1948, authority for 
insurance of home mortgages under title VI 
of FHA. Additional insurance authority was 
provided in the amount of $400,000,000. 

Public Law 864, S. 2790: Provides for a 
Government secondary market for GI home 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, a subsidiary of the RFC, whose 
mortgage purchase authority was increased 
over $600,000,000 for this purpose. This GI 
secondary market facility will greatly aid in 
the financing of veterans’ housing while at 
the same time insuring the veteran of a 
house meeting the construction standards 
and inspections established by the FHA. It 
will also facilitate the combination FHA-GI 
home financing by making GI secondary 
loans eligible for purchase by this secondary 
market. The act provides for an incontesta- 
bility clause in GI home-loan guaranties, 
which is similar to the existing FHA insur- 
ance incontestability clause, and this should 
result in a wider private secondary market 
for GI loans. 

Further assistance is provided the veterans’ 
housing program by making veterans’ hous- 
ing cooperatives and nonprofit housing co- 
operations eligible or title II FHA financing 
up to 95 percent of the value of the project, 
with emphasis placed on low cost, econom- 
ically sound, readily financeable housing 
within the average veteran’s income. 


HOUSING BILLS PASSED HOUSE BUT NOT ACTED 
UPON BY SENATE, FIRST SESSION 

H. R. 3492 (passed the House on June 18, 

1947): This bill provided for the disposal 
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of Government-owned permanent war hous- 
ing, of which there were approximately 164,< 
000 units. The bill would establish a high 
veterans’ priority in the purchase of these 
units on an individual or veteran cooperative 
basis. Provision would be made to make 
such property eligible for FHA insurance of 
mortgage up to 90 percent of the appraised 
value and with a maturity of up to 25 years. 
In the sale of these housing units to veterans 
the appraised value was to be such that it 
did not reflect the inflated values of present- 
day transactions. 


SECOND SESSION 


H. R. 5854 (passed House March 23, 1948, 
not acted upon by Senate): This bill would 
extend title VI insurance for 1 year, make 
available an additional $2,000,000,000 in 
mortgage insurance, $1,000,000,000 to be used 
for rental units, facilitated the mass pro- 
duction of housing with special provisions 
pertaining to on-site construction of projects 
consisting of more than 25 one- and two-unit 
dwellings, provided for a method of interim 
financing of the purchase of prefabricated 
houses, and also provided for FHA insurance 
for the purchase of FHA insurance of mort- 
gages upon the disposition of the Govern- 
ment-owned Greenbelt towns. 

H. R. 6959 (passed the House by an over- 
whelming vote of 318 to 90 on June 18, 1948) : 
In an effort to secure Senate action on two 
housing measures previously passed by the 
House—H. R. 5854 and H. R. 3492—the subject 
matter of these bills, namely, extension of 
title VI insurance to March 31, 1949, with 
an increased authorization, and disposal of 
Government-owned permanent war housing, 
was included in H. R. 6959. In addition, the 
bill provides for a $35,000,000 increase in the 
insurance authority for mortgages insured 
under title I of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, an increase in the limitation 
on title I, class 3 loans from $3,000 to $4,500, 
and an occupancy priority to veterans with 
respect to housing made available through 
this assistance. The bill would expand the 
secondary market operation carried out by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
through increasing the amount of funds 
available for such purpose and through mak- 
ing eligible for purchase loans insured under 
section 505 (a) of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. Certain restrictions would 
be placed about this operation to assure that 
a sound secondary market would be provided 
without leaving the secondary market sub- 
ject to the abuse of being used as a primary 
source of funds for building loans. 

In order to encourage the production of 
additional rental housing accommodations 
the bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit the taking of accelerated 
depreciation up to 50 percent over a 5-year 
period on rental housing accommodations, 
the construction of which is begun in the 
next 2 years. Such accelerated deprecia- 
tion would only be permitted, however, if 
the Federal Housing Commissioner issued a 
certificate authorizing such accelerated de- 
preciation. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner is only authorized to issue such a 
certificate if the rental housing accommo- 
dations are or will be located in an area in 
which he finds there is a shortage and if the 
dwelling units will be rented at such levels 
as will in his judgment tend to relieve such 
shortage. The Internal Revenue Code would 
be further amended to remove the excise 
tax (7 percent) on the sale of trailer coaches 
of the housing type sold prior to July 1, 
1950. 

Another title of the bill would provide an 
incontestability clause with respect to GI 
guaranteed or insured home loans similar 
to the incontestability clause with respect to 
FHA insured loans. This should improve 
the attractiveness of GI home loan paper in 
the private secondary investment markets. 

The bill would also set up a system of yield 
insurance on equity investment in rental 


housing for a family of moderate income 
As in the case of FHA mortgage insurance. 
this yield insurance program would be set 
up to be self-supporting on the basis of the 
insurance premium charged therefor, 

As may be noted from the above provisions 
the bill was designed to encourage private 
enterprise in the production of all housing 
accommodations that could be built with 
the available supplies of materials and la. 
bor. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
rental housing accommodations in order that 
veterans in particular might have a choice 
between renting or buying housing for their 
needed housing accommodations. 





Hon. Carter Glass 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. CarTer Guass, late a Senator from the 
State of Virginia 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor CARTER GLAss, of Virginia, was one of 
the most eminent statesmen of his day 
and time. He served the Government 
in many high positions. In every posi- 
tion of service his fine character, intel- 
lectual integrity, far-seeing statesman- 
ship, and wise counsel were outstanding. 

It is difficult to add to the luster of a 


State so rich in the history of our coun- | 


try as is Virginia. Yet Senator Gutass, 
by his many contributions to the progress 
of our Nation, gave to Virginia an added 
greatness. He loved his country and 
realized its great power and influence 
for good in world affairs. No narrow 
horizons limited his vision. He saw with 
uncanny accuracy the likely unfolding of 
world events and threw his great vision 
and statesmanship into the struggle to 
bring his own countrymen and men and 
women everywhere a chance for peace 
and prosperity on a world-wide scale. 

His convictions were founded upon 
deep thought. Compromises were not a 
part of his nature. He began and ended 
his great career with the same basic 
philosophy of government. The illus- 
trious son of a noble State, beloved by 
millions of his countrymen, he wrote a 
chapter of personal accomplishment in 
his Nation’s history which will endure for 
all time. 


nine 


Record of Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce During Eightieth 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HUN. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce made an impressive record 
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the Eightieth Congress in the 
‘eration of legislation coming with- 
in committee’s jurisdiction. 
t heve filed today a report of the com- 
t ~House Report No. 1197—which 
; this record in detail. I should 
however, to summarize for the 
R p some of the saiient points in this 


38 bills and resolutions referred to 
mmittee, 77 were favorably re- 
1. Of these, 45 have become public 
2 were vetoed, 17 passed the House 
it not the Senate, and 13 remain on the 
H Calendar. 

committee conducted 60 hearings 
174 days, involving 622 hours of sit- 
on 98 bills and 6 investigations. 
I -seven hearings have been printed 
! enting 10,947 pages, with 7 hear- 

yet to be printed. 
>» committee initiated the practice 
of hearing members of the House on 
} which they had sponsored, involv- 
18 hearings for 102 Members on 129 


he committee held 10 executive ses- 
sions to hear the various agencies, ad- 
ministering legislation under committee 
jurisdiction, describe their organization, 
functions, and problems. 

In addition the committee held 95 ex- 
ecutive sessions for consideration of 
pending legislation. 

Pursuant to the general responsibility 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
for active surveillance of the subjects 
and agencies falling within the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, the committee is- 
ued 10 special reports in the fields of 
transportation, air, petroleum, ana com- 
merce. 

While this record is impressive, the 
committee nevertheless is continuing 
after the adjournment of Congress, to 
conduct examinations itself and through 

staff into a number of fields, with 
special attention being given to a fuel 
investigation looking toward establish- 
ment of a national fuel policy, the pres- 
nt situation of our transportation media 
from a national defense viewpoint, the 
national transportation inquiry, and 
administrative procedures of various 
agencies. 

I am listing below a brief summary of 
the 77 bills and resolutions which were 
reported favorably by the committee, 
divided by the 12 fields of jurisdiction 
conferred under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act: 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE GENERALLY 

H.R. 599 (Public Law 183, approved July 11, 
1947) : Declaring Kenduskeag Stream, Penob- 
scot County, Maine, to be a nonnavigable 
waterway 

H.R. 1778 (Public Law 15, approved March 
10, 1947): Amending the Federal Firearms 
Act to make purely clerical clarifications of 
the Federal Firearms Act. 

S. 682 (Public Law 258, approved July 30, 
947): Regulating interstate transportation 
of black bass and other game fish by amend- 
ng the Black Bass Act of May 20, 1926, so as 
to include all game fish. 

H.R.4043 (Public Law 9875, approved 
August 6, 1947): Changes in the order of 
priorities of payments out of the German 
Special deposit account, and transfer of funds 
from the alien property trust fund (World 
War I) so as to place American claims arising 
out of World War I ahead of German claims, 
and to make available for distribution to 
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American claimants German assets seized 
during World War I and still held in the 
alien property trust fund. 

Senate Joint Resolution 138 (Public Law 
370, approved Aug. 5, 1947): Providing means 
for the return to the government of Italy 
and its nationals of those Italian properties 
now vested by the Office of Alien Property; 
and authorizing the transfer or return to 
Italy by the United States of certain ships. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 14: Rep- 
resentation of American small-business men 
on policy-making bodies created by execu- 
tive appointment. 

H. R. 4044 (Public Law 896, approved July 
3, 1948): Amending the Trading With the 
Enemy Act; creating a commission to make 
inquiry and report with respect to war 
claims; and providing relief for internees in 
certain cases. 

This bill had several purposes: 

Title I prohibits the return to the former 
owners of any property of Germany, Japan, 
or the nationals of either country, vested in 
the United States after December 17, 1941, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and pro- 
vides for covering into the general fund of 
the Treasury the net proceeds remaining 
upon the completion of the liquidation of 
such property. Section 2 of this title would 
suspend all payments, under section 34 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, of debts 
of the former owners of vested enemy prop- 
erty until 6 months after the War Claims 
Commission, established pursuant to title IT, 
has filed its report and such report has been 
received by Congress. 

Title II establishes a War Claims Commis- 
sion with a life limited to 1 year which is 
to submit to the Congress by March 31, 1948, 
a comprehensive report presenting all perti- 
nent facts and making recommendations 
with respect to the adjudication and pay- 
ment of war claims and the payment of debts 
of former owners of vested enemy property. 

Title III provides a measure of emergency 
relief for those American citizens, who in 
the national interest as determined by our 
Government, remained in the Philippines 
and other Territories and possessions of the 
United States in the face of impending 
Japanese aggression, and who as internees 
during the war suffered at the hands of the 
Japanese. 

H. R. 366: Requesting the Secretary of 
Congress to furnish information concerning 
sales of supplies to foreign countries. 

H.R.6116 (Public Law 874, approved July 
1, 1947): Amending the Trading With the 
Enemy Act to extend the time for filing suits 
and claims pursuant to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act until April 30, 1949. 

H.R.3855 (Public Law 191, approved July 
15, 1947): Providing for the appointment of 
one additional Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 4102: National 
Act of 1947. Companion bill S. 5. 
vetoed August 6, 1947. 

H.R. 5960: Amending section 32 (A) (2) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act to clar- 
ify provisions contained in subdivisions (C) 
and (D) of paragraph 2 of section 32 (a) of 
the act with respect to claims for the return 
of vested property by United States women 
citizen claimants who married citizens of 
Germany, Japan, Bulgaria, Hungary, or Ru- 
mania, and thus eliminate the present dis- 
qualification of such claimants which results 
from the interpretation of section 32 in a 
recent decision of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty . 

H. R.3734: Fur Products Labeling Act to 
require mandatory invoicing of furs and 
labeling of fur products moving in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to show the true 
English name of the animal; its country of 
origin; the fact that the garment contains 
used fur if such is the case; the fact that 
the fur is dyed if such is the case, and the 
fact that the fur product is composed of bits 


Science Foundation 
Pocket 


m=no 
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and pieces instead of whole skins if such is 


the case and further require that when furs 
or fur products are advertised in such m- 


merce these vital facts be truthfully stated 
H. R. 6007: To create an independent 
agency of the Government to be known 
the National Science Foundation, and 
grant to that agency appr: i tl 
be used for the following pur (1) To 
develop and encourage the pursuit ana 
tional policy for the promotior t > re- 
search and education in the : nces; (2) t 
initiate and support basic scientific research 
through contracts or other art en 
and to appraise the impact of research upon 
industrial development and upon the general 
welfare; (3) to initiate and 1 I after 
consultation with the Secre Defense) 
scientific research in connection t r - 
ters relating to the national def through 
contracts and other arrangements (4) to 
grant scholarships and graduate fell hips 
in the sciences; (5) to fost the tere nge 
of scientific information among scientists in 
the United States and foreign countries; and 
(6) to correlate its research programs with 


those of individuals and public and private 
research groups. 


H. R. 3871: Amending the act creating the 
Federal Trade Commission, by providing that 
whenever the Commission has reason be- 
lieve that the law is being violated, i hall 
file a complaint in the United Sts district 


court which would then decide whether the 
law had been violated on the basi 
dence presented by the Commission and the 


defendant and issue a permanent injunc- 
tion. 

H. R. 2045 (Public Law 16, appr d March 
10, 1947): Certification of streptomycin 
under Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic A 


H. R. 4071 (Public Law 749, ap; 


roved June 


24, 1948): Amendments to sections 301 (‘k) 
and 304 (a) of Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act authorize the seizure of foods, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics which be me 
adulterated or misbranded while held for 
sale (whether or not the first sale) after 


interstate shipments 
House Report 1733: Export licensing pr 
cedures. This report reviews the Depart- 


O- 


ment of Commerce procedures in issuing ex- 
port licenses; the position of exporters and 
changes recommended. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN TRANSPORTATION 


H. R. 2123 (Public Law 79, ap ved May 27, 


1947): Amendment to Locomotive Inspec- 
tion Act of February 17, 1911, as amended 
to conform to the present personnel policies 
of the Government. 

H.R. 2298 (Public Law 478, approved April 


9, 1947): Modification of railroad financial 
structures by providing a- procedure 
railroads not in bankruptcy or recei\ 
may, under certain specified circumstances, 


with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, alter or n ify their ob- 
ligations (i. e., bonds, debenture or other 
evidences of indebtedness; or mortgages, in- 
dentures, or other like instruments under 
which obligations have been i ed or by 
which obligations are secured) with the as- 
sent of the holders of 75 percent of ich 
obligations. 

H.R.3730 (Public Law 583, approved June 
3, 1948): Amending section 20 (12) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to re- 
course by an initial or delivering carrier 
against the carrier on whose line loss of, or 


damage or injury to, property 
on account of expense incurred in defending 
actions at law. 

H. R. 6078 (Public Law 633, approved June 
12, 1948): Amending section 303 (e) of 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
clarify part III of the Interstate Comm 
Act, with respect to the application of its 
provisions to foreign cruise travel by water, 
originating and terminating at ports in dif- 
ferent States. The amendment will aut 
ize the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 


is sustained, 


the 


erce 
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appropriate action, to exempt such water 
transportation from regulation upon a find- 
ing that regulation is not necessary to carry 
out the national transportation policy de- 
clared in the Interstate Commerce Act. 

H. R. 2331 (Pocket Veto, July 30, 1947): 
Amending section 20A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to include sleeping-car companies 
within the definition of “carrier” for pur- 
poses relating to issuance of railroad securi- 
ties, etc. Permits dealings in securities by 
one railroad carrier with another carrier, 
corporation, etc., having an officer or direc- 
tor holding a substantial interest in both if 
the dealings are with the highest bidder as 
determined by prescribed competitive bid- 
ding regulations. 

H. R. 3152: Extending certain powers of the 
President under title III of the Second War 
Powers Act for the purpose of allocating the 
use of transportation equipment and facili- 
ties by rail carriers to and including June 
30, 1943. 

H. R. 2759: Amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act regarding statute of limitations for 
recovery of undercharges and overcharges by 
or against common carriers by motor vehicle, 
common carriers by water, and freight for- 
warders., 

H. R. 6318. (Public Law 765, approved 
June 24, 1948): Amending section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918 to 
permit the Union Pacific Railroad to use 
Pocatello, Idaho, as the point at which, for 
operating purposes, it changes from moun- 
tain time to Pacific time, and to conduct its 
operations west of Pocatello on Pacific time. 

H. R. 6696: Authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and ex- 
amine the construction and condition of rail- 
road express and baggage cars used in service 
in which they are accompanied by an ex- 
press messenger or train baggageman, to de- 
termine whether they meet adequate stand- 
ards of safety and sanitation and to order 
the alteration or maintenance of such cars 
to conform to such adequate standards. 

H. R. 6136: United States Travel Bureau. 
This bill amends legislation so as to remove 
the administration of these activities and 
functions from the National Park Service by 
providing that they shall be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior through a 
separate unit of the Department, to be desig- 
nated as the “United States Travel Bureau.” 

H. R. 221 (Companion bill S. 110 became 
Public Law 662. Veto overrode June 17, 
1948): Amending the Interstate Commerce 
Act, with respect to certain agreements be- 
tween carriers providing: (1) common car- 
riers (including freight forwarders) subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act are author- 
ized to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of agreements be- 
tween such carriers; (2) the Commission is 
authcrized to approve such agreements (ex- 
cept certain types of agreements the ap- 
proval of which is prohibited) when the 
Commission finds that, by reason of further- 
ance of the national transportation policy 
declared in the Interstate Commerce Act 
there should be relief from the antitrust 
laws with respect to the making and carry- 
ing out of such agreements; and (3) anti- 
trust law relief is granted (but no relief is 
granted from any prohibition, duty, or 
obligation under the Interstate Commerce 
Act) with respect to the making and carry- 
ing out, subject to terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by the Commission, of agreements so 
approved by the Commission. 

H. R. 3692: Amending section 411 (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, to permit com- 
mon ownership, lease, control, or holding of 
stock of freight forwarders if authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

H. R. 5623: Amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended in regard to (1) filing 
of copies of agreements by carriers; (2) ex- 
tension of credit by express companies; (3) 
holding of public hearings; (4) issuance of 
securities by street-railway companies; (5) 
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serving notices on carrier agents; and (6) 
requiring of special reports from carriers. 
S. 2192 (Public Law 756, approved June 
24, 1948): Authorizing the issuance of free 
passes to time inspectors of railroads. 

House Report 1272: Transportation in 
Alaska. This report reviews the development 
of Alaskan transportation and the need for 
additional facilities of all types. 

House Report 1612: Public aid to air trans- 
portation. This report is concerned with the 
extent of public aids—air-mail payments, 
airports and airways, and other aids to navi- 
gation. It includes estimates of total public 
aid to air transportation and to carriers other 
than air. 


REGULATION OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Senate Joint Resolution 102 (Public Law 
48, approved May 13, 1947): Permits United 
States common communications carriers to 
render free communications services to offi- 
cial participants in the world telecommuni- 
cations conferences in the United States in 
1947. 

S. 816 (Public Law 193, approved July 16, 
1947) : Repealing the Post Roads Act of 1866, 
as amended, which provided for a mandatory 
special rate in the handling of domestic 
telegrams sent by Government departments 
and officials. This bill did not arbitrarily 
prohibit a lower rate for domestic Govern- 
ment telegrams; it merely gave to the regu- 
latory agency, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the same authority with respect 
to fixing charges, classifications, and priori- 
ties on such Government telegrams that it 
had with respect to all commercial messages. 

H. R. 2336: Amending the Communications 
Act of 1934 to permit, subject to certain con- 
ditions, use of Coast Guard radio stations 
for reception and transmission of commer- 
cial messages. 

Under the jurisdiction conferred by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, detailed ex- 
amination of the administration by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission of the 
statutes entrusted to it was made and is con- 
tinuing. To complete such examination the 
committee requested additional authority 
from the House in House Resolution 165 
(March 31, 1947), which authority has not 
yet been granted. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


H. R. 2758 (Public Law 59, approved May 
15, 1947): Amending the act to provide for 
administration of the Washington National 
Airport, approved June 29, 1940. 

This bill conferred upon the administra- 
tor, or his duly authorized representatives, 
the power to arrest persons. 

H. R. 2109 (Public Law 346, approved Au- 
gust 4, 1947): Amending section 1003 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to permit air carriers 
ana surface carriers to establish through 
service without at the same time establish- 
ing joint rates. 

H. R. 3587 (Public Law 287, approved July 
30, 1947): Establishing a National Aviation 
Council to carry on the functions heretofore 
performed by the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, an important agency which existed for a 
year as a result of a voluntary agreement be- 
tween the various agencies concerned and 
later was given recognition by Executive Or- 
der 9781, September 19, 1946. 

S. 2081 (Public Law 486, approved April 17, 
1948): Extending the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act to the Virgin Islands. When 
the Federal Airport Act of May 13, 1946, was 
enacted the Virgin Islands were overlooked. 
The Federal Airport Act applies to the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 3510 (Public Law 561, approved May 
28, 1948): Authorizing the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of a 
public airport in the Territory of Alaska. 

H. R. 6407 (Public Law 647, approved June 
16, 1948): Providing authority for certain 
Federal agencies to acquire, construct, estab- 
lish, operate, administer, and maintain air- 


port properties and air-navigation facilities 
in foreign territory wherever necessary or 
desirable, to provide for and foster the Safe 
operation of United States-flag air carriers 
engaged in foreign air transportation, 

S. 2454 (Public Law 692, approved June 19 
1948): Recording of title to, interests in, and 
encumbrances upon certain aircraft to facilj. 
tate the purchase of new aircraft by permit. 
ting greater use of secured financing, 

S. 2455 (Public Law 656, approved June 16 
1948): Amending the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 so as to provide relief from potential 
unjust and discriminatory liability on per- 
sons who are owners of aircraft for security 
purposes only, or who are the lessors of air- 
craft. 

S. 3 (Public Law 815, approved June 29, 
1948): Authorizing a training program for 
air-traffic-control-tower operators, both ciyil- 
ian and governmental. 

H. R. 4169: Amending section 401 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to permit the granting 
of authority for temporary emergency service 
of air carriers. 

H. R. 4427: Authority for the performance 
of certain aeronautical activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

H.R. 4435 (Public Law 872, approved July 
1, 1948) : Amending the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 to redefine certain powers of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics in regard 
to air-navigation facilities, delegation of 
powers by the Civil Aeronautics Board to the 
Administrator, and rights of the Administra- 
tor to (1) accept any gifts or donations of 
money or other real or personal property or 
services; (2) to acquire by purchase, con- 
demnation, lease, or otherwise, real property 
or interests therein, including, in certain 
cases, easements through or other interests 
in airspace; and (3) to dispose of real or per- 
sonal property acquired by the Administra- 
tor in the discharge of his duties by sale, 
lease, or otherwise. 

H. R. 6860 (Public Law 840, approved June 
29, 1948) : Amending the Federal Airport Act 
to specifically authorize appropriations to 
be made to the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics for reimbursement to municipalities 
of the cost of rehabilitation and repair to 
airports substantially damaged by a Federal 
agency. 

H.R. 3509: Authorizing construction of a 
class IV airport for the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and a public highway or bridge from 
the city of Fairbanks to the location of the 
airport. 

House Report 885: Aids to air navigation 
and landing. This report reviews the con- 
troversy concerning overland and air navi- 
gation aids and makes recommendations for 
resolving it in the interests of commerce and 
the national defense. 

House Report 1065: Safety in air naviga- 
tion. This report discusses the nature of 
the air safety problem, the present safety 
record, causes of air accidents, possibilities 
of increasing air safety, and makes recom- 
mendations in the interests of commerce and 
the national defense. 

House Report 1437: United States air car- 
riers’ foreign and overseas operations. This 
report is the result of an investigation of 
the operations of the American-flag air car- 
riers abroad with particular reference to air- 
port, navigational, and other facilities open 
for their use and the conditions under which 
they may be used. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


S. 640 (Public Law 192, approved July 16, 
1947): Sale of Weather Bureau property at 
East Lansing, Mich., to Michigan State Col- 
lege). 

H. R. 4426 (Public Law 573, approved June 
2, 1948): To provide basic authority for the 
Weather Bureau to purchase certain supplies 
and make contribution of the United States 
share of the cost of the office of the secre- 
tariat of the International Meteorological 
Committee. 














Bureau to 
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s 2456 (Public Law 657, approved June 16, 
Authorizing the Chief of the Weather 
nake a full study of the internal 
ture of thunderstorms and other at- 
heric disturbances with particular at- 
n to the degree of turbulence within 
torms and to the development, mainte- 
and magnitude of up drafts and down 
in an effort to establish methods by 
characteristics of particular storms 
forecast, and by which such charac- 
may be determined on visual ob- 
ion from outside the immediate storm 


R.4112: Acceptance and use of private 
for support of the national weather 

ice. 

COMPACTS, 

NATURAL GAS 


H. R. 2956: Amending the Natural Gas Act, 


RSTATE OIL PETROLEUM AND 


dt 





approved June 21, 1938, as amended, to pro- 


generally for the exercise of the right of 
1inent domain by natural-gas companies 
th respect to necessary right-of-way in 
ynnection with the construction and oper- 
ion of natural-gas pipe lines. 
H. R. 4051: Amending the Natural Gas Act, 
pproved June 21, 1938, as amended, (1) to 
early define the limits of the jurisdiction 
the Federal Power Commission with re- 
ect to the transportation of natural gas in 


nterstate commerce, with respect to the sale 


f natural gas in interstate commerce for 

with respect to natural-gas compa- 
and with respect to related matters; 
}) to prescribe certain statutory standards 
) epply for purposes of the fixing of rates 
r sales of natural gas with respect to which 


he Commission has jurisdiction. 


In addition, the bill contained provisions 
1) imposing a duty on natural-gas Compa- 
s to furnish and supply reasonable service 
distributing companies and (2) giving the 
‘state Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
1 of common carriers engaged in the trans- 
tion of natural gas by pipe line solely 
others for hire and not engaged in the 
ling of natural gas. 
he amendments made by the bill spe- 
fically eacluded from the Commission’s 
diction the properties, facilities of, and 
s made by distributors, as well as pro- 
n or gathering, production or gather- 
cilities, and sales occurring prior to 
state transportation in trunk transmis- 
1achiitlles. 
use Joint Resolution 211: Consenting to 
sion of an interstate oil compact to 
» oil and gas. (Companion bill S. J. 
became Public Law 184, approved 


4 
I se Joint Resolution 223: Prohibiting 
ly the exportation of kerosene, gas 
; stillate fuel oil, or residual fuel oil 
me and Gulf coast ports in the United 
to foreign destinations for a period 
days from its enactment. Its sole ob- 
was to divert to domestic use criti- 
needed fuel oils so that American 
industries, churches, hospitals, 
Ss, transportation systems, and other 
f heating oil will be insured against 
during the balance of the heating 





5475: Synthetic liquid fuel plants. 

to which the demand for liquid 

grown in our economy and the 

of being cut off, in case of emergency, 

our foreign sources of supply make it 

ry to supplement supplies of petro- 

im and petroleum products produced in 

United States and imported from foreign 
ntries, 

rhis bill sought to accomplish this objec- 

e in @ number of ways: (1) By making 

ilable loans on liberal terms, with ma- 

nities not to exceed 30 years, to qualified 

ns who propose to construct one or 

© commercial-sized plants for the produc- 

1 of synthetic liquid fuels or intermediate 

us products from coal, oil shale, or other 


has 


substances, except natural gas; (2) to the 
extent that private industry fails to under- 
take the construction of a limited number 
of commercial-sized synthetic liquid fuels 
plants (except from natural gas) by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation under 
contracts with private industry; (3) by pro- 
viding operating subsidies for producers of 
synthetic liquid fuels (except from natural 
gas, which does not require subsidization) 
in order to enable them to make up any 
losses incurred in marketing their products 
in competition with natural petroleum prod- 
ucts which at present are produced at a cost 
lower than synthetic liquid fuels; (4) by pro- 
viding financial assistance to private indus- 
try to accelerate research and development 
of processes for the production of synthetic 
liquid fuels; and (5) by providing that the 
regular lending authority of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall be available 
for loans to persons who desire to undertake 
the construction of synthetic liquid fuel 
plants. 

House Report 1270: A preliminary report 
on the fuel investigation discussing current 
shortages, the over-all petroleum situation, 
the need for a study, suggestions as to its 
scope, and recommendations for the crea- 
tion of a Joint Committee on Fuel Policy. 

House Report 1321: A progress report dis- 
cussing the action taken by the petroleum 
industry and various governmental agencies 
as a result of committee recommendations, 

House Report 1438: Petroleum and the Eu- 
ropean recovery program. This report directs 
attention to the world-wide petroleum de- 
mand and supply situation; the petroleum 
requirements of the European recovery pro- 
gram; the reliance placed upon the Middle 
East as a source of crude supply; and the 
world-wide expansion of production, proc- 
essing, and transportation facilities simul- 
taneously required to furnish petroleum 
products needed. 


House Report 2342: Petroleum prices and 


profits. This report, based on petroleum 
company replies to a committee question- 
naire, discusses the industry position with 


respect to current prices and profi 


The committee’s investigation of the fuel 


situation was implemented further by the 
Specific directions of House Resolution 595 


18, 1948. 

INTERSTATE TRANSMISSION OF 
H. R. 1777: Amending section 1 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act with respect to the terms 
of office of members cf the Federal Power 
Commission, 


of June 


POWER 


RAILROAD LABOR, 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Public Law 378, 

Extending 
Dp} tions may be made t¢ 
road Retirement Board for certain 
from the unemployment trust fund to cor- 
rect an injustice to the railroad employees of 
10 States in which they, prior to the enact- 
ment of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
Act, made contr! 


RETIREMENT AND 


approved Au- 
time within 
the Rail- 


refunds 


the 












ance butions to the State 
unemployment insurance funds of their re- 


©?) +¢ 


ta St 
EP . 


setir 
Culve 


H. R. 6766 


(Public Law 744, approved June 


23, 1948): Amending the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, as 





amended, to accomplish two basic purposes: 
First, by the provisions of section 1, together 
with the provisions of section 3, all retire- 
ment annuities and pensions payable under 
the Railroad Retirement Act were increased 
by 20 percent. Secondly, by the provisions 
of section 2 of the bill, there was restored to 
the railroad retirement system a feature 
which was in the act prior to the 1946 
amendments, and which, in effect, is a guar- 
anty that every employee who contributes 
to the system will obtain in benefits, either 
to himself or to survivors or a designated 
beneficiary, an amount at least equal to the 





~ 
A 1505 
contribution he makes plus an allowance 
in lieu of interest. 

The amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act substitute, for the present fiat 
8-percent contribution rate, a sliding scale 
under which the tax rate is automatically 
adjusted in accordance with the amount 
reserves in the railroad unemp! 









surance account as of the close of business of 
September 30 of each year. So long as the 
reserve is $450,000,000 or more, the rate would 
be one-half percent; the rate then increases 


one-half percent for each $50,000,000 by 
which the reserve is less than that amount, 
again reaching a 3-percent rate if the re- 
serve should fall below $250,000,000 

H. R. 3150: Amending the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act relating to benefits 
for sickness and maternity, and substituting 
for the present 3-percent contribution rate, 
now applicable to employers subject to the 
act, a graduated rate of contribution rang- 
ing from one-half percent to 3 pe 
rate applicable during any given year to be 
dependent upon the balance to the credit of 
the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count at the end of September of the pre- 
ceding year. 


rcent, the 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND QUARANTINE 
H. R. 5889 (Public Law 713, 
19, 1948): Extending the provisions of title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act to the 
Virgin Islands, so as to make the Virgin Is- 
lands eligible for under those pro- 
yisions for the construction of hospital: 

H. R. 4114 (Public Law 781, a] 
23, 1948): Authorizing certain I 
from appropriations for the Public Health 
Service which have heretofore been author- 
ized annually in 
Public Health Service 

S. 2215 (Public Law 


ipproved June 


grants 


proved June 


expenditures 


the appropriations f 


5 appr 








65 
948): Amending the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for a Nati 1 Heart Institute 
for the purpose of impr the } f 
the people of the United § throu 
conduct of researches, invest experi- 
ments, and demonstrations relat to the 
cause, prevention, and met] fd ‘ 
al nent CISeé ( 
ci lation; ¢ ing f Y - 
ch nd ot i } l 
p . waa ¥ ‘ 
nation of all such 1 

& ful I t 
provic tral! g : 7 I } 
abe ie ae 
d develoy 
Ss 1 other é 

H. R. 1447 (P I iJ 
29, 1948): To prot t 
the United § ( I 
trink th oe y . 
under inhumar r ul 

H. R. 4816 (Ff ce] 3 
28, 1948) Amendi I - 
lic H h I e Act Vv i 
sti 10M Of iit t 
< on ‘ ‘ 
mn t for € 

H. R. 6839 (1 lic I 7 J 
19, 1948): T 1 e | 
const 1 } 

a A 
construction a §& e which 

eligible for such grants be u f 

to enact, prior to July 1, 19438, 1 n re 
quiring compliance with standards of 1 - 
tenance and operation by | 

such grants. 

H.R. 3934: Amending the P He 
Service Act with respect to venereal-dise 
rapid-treatment centers to make rt t 
Public Health Service Act the 
the Service to operate, and make 
the States and localities for the operat 
venereal-disease r -treatment cente 
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H. R. 6726 (Public Law 755, approved June 
24, 1948): Amending the Public Health Serv- 
i¢e Act to provide for a National Institute 
of Dental Research to improve the dental 
health of the people of the United States 
through the conduct of researches, investi- 
gations, experiments, and studies relating to 
the cause, diagnosis, and treatment of dental 
diseases and conditions; to assist and foster 
such researches and other activities by pub- 
lic and private agencies; to provide training 
in matters relating to dental diseases and 
conditions; and to promote the coordination 
of all such researches and activities and the 
useful application of thei: results, with a 
view to the development and prompt wide- 
spread use of the most effective methods of 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
dental diseases and conditions. 

H. R. 6728: To amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend medical benefits 
provided for under that act, not only to em- 
ployed seamen but also to any person who 
(A) has been so employed for at least 60 
days of substantially continuous service, (B) 
applies for treatment under the act within 
6 months of the last day of such service, and 
(C) has not changed his occupation. 

H.R. 6868: Amending the Public Health 
Service Act to extend to widows of deceased 
Coast Guard personnel who died while on 
active duty during the period from November 
1, 1941, to January 1, 1946, the same medical 
benefits which are extended under section 
326 (b) of the Public Health Service Act to 
denvendent members of Coast Guard families. 

H.R. 5807: Amending the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act to permit Federal aid 
in the building of hospitals whose sponsors, 
believing that such aid would be forthcom- 
ing under the hospital survey and construc- 
tion provisions of the Public Health Service 
Act, began construction before the admin- 
istrative machinery to handle their applica- 
tions for assistance could be established by 
their States. 

H.R.3924: Amendments to Public Health 
Service Act in regard to matters of person- 
nel and administration. (Companion bill, S. 
1424, became Public Law 425, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1948.) 

H. R. 6732: Amending the Public Health 





Service Act to give broad administrative 
authority to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, with the approval of 


the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, to establish within the framework 
of the Public Health Service institutes whose 
work will be aimed primarily at the impor- 
tant diseases affecting our population. Upon 
the establishment of such institutes the 
Surgeon General would be authorized to con- 
duct research and training activities sub- 
stantially similar to those currently admin- 
istered by the Service in the fields of cancer 
and mental health. Within this institute 
the necessary research activities could be 
carried on, not only on poliomyelitis but also 
upon spastic paralysis, cerebral palsies, ar- 
thritis, and other diseases affecting the 
neuro-muscular and skeletal systems. 

H. R. 5644: Local Public Health Services 
Act of 1948 to assist States and local sub- 
divisions in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of full-time local health units 
ecuipped and staffed to provide basic public- 
health services. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 


H. R. 5318: Provides for the disposition of 
the facilities and rights of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation at the earliest possible 
date consistent with the conservation of its 
assets, provided for dissolution of the Cor- 
poration not later than July 1, 1953, and 
granted to the Secretary of Commerce neces- 
sary powers in connection with the winding 
up of the affairs of the Corporation. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The resolution reported by the committee 
in this matter was referred to it as a cesult 


of its jurisdiction over 
Standards. 

House Resolution 522: Directing the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to transmit to the House 
of Representatives a certain letter with re- 
spect to Dr. Edward U. Condon. 


the Bureau of 





The Conservation of Our Nebraska Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
prepared by me entitled ‘““The Conser- 
vation of Our Nebraska Soil.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Napoleon is generally credited with having 
been the first to point out that an army 
moves on its stomach. He meant, of course, 
that an army cannot fight properly unless it 
is fed properly. Once he had said that, 
everyone realized how true it was. 

Today, we can expand that idea by saying 
that a nation lives on its soil. Destruction 
of our soil means destruction of our Nation. 
That, too, is now realized by everyone. 
Strangely, that realization did not come until 
very, very recently. We can indeed bless God 
that it did not come too late. Our treat- 
ment of the soil in our own State is a case in 
point, and the movement to save the soil of 
Nebraska makes a fascinating story. 

Our Nebraska has been greatly favored by 

ature. Our soils have developed, mainly 
under a protective cover of grass. Through 
the ages the decaying grass roots have im- 
parted a dark color and mellow texture to 
the soil. The level to gently rolling plains, 
the grass cover and loamy nature of the 
virgin soils all tended to minimize the dam- 
aging effect of rain and running water. 

In spite of these favorable natural con- 
ditions, the soils have not always been able 
to stand up under the use man has made 
of them. ‘Tremendous soil losses have oc- 
curred in most parts of the State, and it is 
imperative to prevent further damage. Good 
farmers everywhere have always tried to con- 
serve their wealth-producing physical assets, 
although they sometimes have lacked the 
necessary technical knowledge to do the job 
properly. The early settlers learned quickly 
the extent of damage that would take place 
in the Sand Hill county when the grass cover 
was abused. They also learned quickly that 
the best way to preserve such lands was to 
maintain a good grass cover continuously, 

ther parts of the State did not, however, 
receive this same care. About 6,500,000 
acres of land in the State are severely eroded. 
They have lost 6 inches or more of the top- 
soil layer. Another 15,000,000 acres are seri- 
ously eroded, having lost 3 to 5 inches of their 
topsoil. More than 6,000,000 additional acres 
are moderately eroded, that is, with 1 to 3 
inches of topsoil washed off. 

The rate at which the soils of Nebraska are 
moving from the fields to lower slopes, stream 
channels, reservoirs, and other places of de- 
posit is alarming. It is estimated that 682,- 
000,000 tons of soil are moved by erosion in 
a single year in the State. To haul this 
amount of material back to its source would 
require 17,000,000 freight cars of 40-ton ca- 
pacity each. This material would cover 815 
average size (427 acres) of Nebraska farms 
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with a layer 1 foot deep. When this soil ma. 
terial left its original site it not only reduced 
the productive capacity of the field from 
which it came; it also damaged crops and 
highways where it was eventually deposited 
and it blocked irrigation and drainage canals, 
choked stream channels, contaminated the 
waters, and reduced the capacity of reser. 
voirs. Damage from erosion is not confined 
to the farm that is eroded. Its effect may be 
felt many miles downstream. 

This damage to Nebraska lands can he 
stopped, and steps have already been taken 
to begin stopping it. The application of the 
right combination of conservation practices 
to the land and the vse of the land for the 
purpose for which it is best adapted will do 
that job. 

Plenty of people have seen this need, and 
plenty of important soil-conservation work 
has been done, by individual farmers on an 
individual basis, for some years. I believe I 
can say that interest and suppcrt for such 
ideas was at least as widespread in Nebraska 
as anywhere else in the Nation. A broader 
program with public backing was needed, 
however. On the Federal level, legislation 
along those lines was passed in 1935, setting 
up the Soil Conservation Service. In Ne- 
braska, our State legislature in May 1937 
passed a soil-conservation districts law. Ne- 
braska was among the first States to enact 
such a law. Now every State and Territorial 
possession has enacted soil-conservation dis- 
trict legislation. 

This law provides a democratic basis for 
people in a prescribed area to create their 
own organization for achieving proper land 
use and conservation of their soil and water 
resources. Soil-conservation districts come 
into existence only in response to a petition 
from the people on the land. Public hearings 
regarding the necessity for organization are 
held, and finally landowners and operators 
within the boundaries of the proposed dis- 
trict are given an opportunity to vote for or 
against the organization of a soil-conserva- 
tion district. A 75-percent majority voting 
for the organization is necessary before a dis- 
trict can be organized. The districts when 
organized are administered by a governing 
body of five locally-selected supervisors. 

These supervisors, serving without pay, are 
performing a most useful service to the agri- 
culture of the State. Their unselfish devo- 
tion to their duties and their enthusiastic 
administration of district resources is large- 
ly responsible for the fine progress Nebraska 
is making in conserving soil and water. 

The supervisors of each district develop a 
district program setting forth the dis‘rict’'s 
conservation problems and cbjectives. They 
also develop a district work plan, showing 
what the district's activities will be and the 
policies under which those activities will be 
carried out. These documents are guides to 
all Federal, State, and local agencies and . 
groups cooperating with the district. Fol- 
lowing is a table that shows the number of 
districts organized each year as of January 1, 
1939, to May 1, 1948, together with the num- 
ber of acres and number of farms included 
in those districts: 





— of 

: soil con- a Number of 
Date servation Acres farms 

districts 

Jan. 1, 1939_.....- 2 147, 964 717 
Jan. 1, 1940_.----- 10| 718, 402 3, 389 
Jan. 1, 1941......- 20 | 2,317, 721 7, 744 
Jan. 1, 1942.....-- 32 5, $26, 000 17, 411 
Jan. 1, 1943.....- 35 | 9,742,000 39, 876 
Jan. 1, 1944.....-. 43 15, 376, 600 62, 160 
Jan. 1, 1945......- 50 | 20, 739, 335 83, 702 
Bees) 2008 ati. 61 | 25, 464, 932 104, 916 
Jan. 1, 1947_..... 75 | 33, 738, 426 107, 969 
Jan. 1, 1948__....- 82 | 41,035, 417 108, 949 
May 1, 1948.....- &3 | 43, 942, 297 109, 699 


To date, 16,000 Nebraska farms have re- 
ceived benefits from the conservation treat- 





| 
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ment given them. Through soil conservation, 
which includes all steps required to keep land 
nermanently productive, these 16,000 farms 
ave been given permanent protection and 
the r productive capacity raised to a higher 


ore than 98 percent of the farms in our 
c e are now included witkin such soil con- 
tion districts. Farmers in the balance 
he State are taking steps to organize so 
by this winter it is expected that every 
, in the State will be in a district. No 
r agricultural movement has had such 
wide acceptance in 11 years. To Dr. G. E. 
Condra and the State soil conservation com- 
ittee go much of the credit for helping and 
é uraging Nebraska farmers to make such 
progress in organization. The other mem- 
rs of the State committee, Dean W. W. Burr, 
1G. Gould, State extension director, and 
G. Jones, State conservationist of the 
Soil Conservation Service, an advisory mem- 
ber, also deserve their full share of our ap- 
prec lation. 

Many different methods must be used to 
maintain and improve the land. Some 48 
different conservation practices are used in 
Nebraska. The characteristics of the land, 
tocether with the climatic environment, 
i 
D 


het eso 


argely determine the crops that can be grown 
est. These same land characteristics also 
must be considered in determining the best 
( ervation treatment to be applied in a 
particular area. The practices must also fit 
into the type of farming followed by each 
individual farmer. The farmer and conser- 
vation technician working together must de- 
velop the best plan to be followed. 

Some of the most important conservation 
practices and the acreage planned and ap- 
plied are given below: 





Acres on 








Acres which 
Practice planned | estab- 
for todate | lished, 
to date 
| 
Contour planting...... seal 1, 238, $02 831, 618 
Crop-residue management... | 1, 663,841 | 1, 221, 856 
e properly stocked --| 1, 749, 416 1, 378, 431 
ng range and pa ture.-.| 334, 414 | 136, 134 
ng 17, 856 134, 7 
Fay ’ aaag soos | 
Leveling irrigated land a | 
Improved methods of irriga- | 
tion... er me. ae 
Irrigation distribution sys- | 
ten il ee ee 279, S69 | 174, 607 
bble mulch tillage.......- 275, 177 115, 658 





The progress made to date in establishing 
conservation treatment on Nebraska farms is 
a high tribute to the spirit of close coopera- 
tion between the Extension Service and the 

il Conservation Service. These two agen- 
cies have worked together in Nebraska. The 
ince they have given farmers through 
il-conservation districts has been efiective. 
The number of farmers who have filed re- 

ests for assistance in planning and apply- 

conservation on their farms proves it is 
profitable. 

Flood control is another important aspect 
of soil conservation. Practices necessary to 
conserve the soil also permit the maximum 

filtration of rainfall into the soil, with a 
consequent reduction in water run-off. Con- 
ervation treatment on a watershed basis also 
must provide for the orderly disposal of ex- 
cess run-off, stream-bank stabilization, de- 
tention reservoirs, large gully-control struc- 
ires, road-bank stabilization, and diver- 
ions. Many of the needed conservation 
practices for flood control are being, and will 
be, applied by farmers on their own land to 
protect their own soil and increase produc- 
tivity. The complete job of flood control, 
however, will require assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government for the installation of con- 
trol measures primarily for public benefit. 

Recent studies show that conservation 
farming in Nebraska increases yields 15 to 25 
percent, This increase in production from 






+ 





the 2,112,000 acres now farmed the conserva- 
tion way represents more than $10,000,000 
added income annually to these farmers. 
The actual dollar return increase per acre to 
conservation farmers averages $4.81 and 
varies from $1.55 in the western part of the 
State to $5.83 per acre in the east. On irri- 
gated land benefits from conservation farm- 
ing are even greater than on nonirrigated 
land. The even distribution of water made 
possible by land leveling, use of the right 
amount of water for the particular crcp 
grown, and the disposal of excess water, plus 
the adoption of good soil-management prac- 
tices, such as rotations, cover crops, and fer- 
tilization, increased gross-income returns in 
1945 $28.90 per acre in the Scottsbluff area. 
To date, about 174,000 acres of irrigated land 
within the State have been given conserva- 
tion treatment, and the owners are profiting 
by it. 

Experience in Nebraska over the past 10 
years has proven conclusively that soil- 
conservation districts are an effective instru- 
mentality for carrying out the soil-conserva- 
tion program needed in the State. Soil- 
conservation districts have proved to be a 
most effective mechanism for carrying out a 
program of conservation through the local 
district supervisors. Through this system, 
the resources of all agencies, Federal, State, 
and local, are focused on the specific con- 
servation problems of each individual farm 
and ranch. Since the district program is ad- 
ministered by localiy selected supervisors, it 
is thoroughly democratic and adapted to the 
needs of local areas. At the same time, the 
participation of Federal and State agencies 
lends an element of continuity and coordi- 
nation, as well as providing a sound technical 
basis. 

In the closing hours of the session of Con- 
gress just finished, a proposal was submitted 
to us, as part of the so-called long-range 
farm program, for an extensive administra- 
tive revision of both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the local agencies and commit- 
tees dealing with our agricultural and con- 
servation programs. This proposal, in my 
judgment, would have disrupted the smooth- 
running machinery we already have in op- 
eration. It created other dangers to our 
present progressive program for conserving 
our soil. The measure was presented in such 
a way that there was hardly any opportunity 
for adequate debate. Nevertheless, I pro- 
tested vigorously on the floor of the Senate. 
I am happy to say that this proposed change 
was not accepted, and we shall therefore con- 
tinue for at least another year on the same 
basis. 

In short, the framework for getting the 
conservation job done has been provided and 
is to be continued along the same lines as 
at present for some time. The real task of 
actually getting conservation on the land 
rests on the shoulders of the land owners and 
operators. By taking advantage of the serv- 
ices provided by the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, these owners and operators can pro- 
tect every acre of land in Nebraska. 





Costs and Scarcity of Sugar in the 
Domestic Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
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statement I have made with reference to 
the manipulation by the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States Govern- 
ment of the supply and price of sugar, a 
commodity vitally important to the 
American consumer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Immediate steps should be taken by the 
Department of Agricuiture to allow sugar 
to become plentiful in the stores of the 
United States at reasonable prices 

The world supply of sugar this year will 
apprcximate prewar quantities. The Cuban 


crop, which is the largest single source of 
world sugar, is of record-making proportions, 
only slightly less than the tremendous crop 
of last year. Because the war has destroyed 


the dollar markets of sugar, the sugar pro- 
ducers of the world are faced with the 
possibility of storing large quantities < 
Sugar at the year’s end. 

If the economic law of supply and demand 
were allowed to operate with freedom in the 
world markets, there would be a marked 
decrease in the price of sugar from th 
ent war-inflated levels. 

The fact is, however, that sugar prices 


are going up in the world markets and the 
price of sugar is being marked upwards on 
the store shelves of the United 5 te 

Moreover, American housewives again re 


complaining of shortages of sugar in the 
stores. 


The only cause for any rise in the price 
of sugar at this time is fcund in the unrea- 
sonable, bureaucratic action of the cflicik 


of the sugar branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington 
The price of sugar which the American 


Wage earners must pay is going up because 
the Department of Agriculture officials have 
cut the quotas for sugar imports from Cu 
by 800,000 tons since the first of the ye 
They have cut the Cuban quota at a time 
when Cuba is worried about a surplu 

The world price of sugar is on the increase 
again because the Commodity Credit (¢ . 
ration of the Department of Agricult 
purchasing Cuban sugar at a price - 
vailing world prices. Since the s1 r 


by the Commodity Credit ¢ ! 1 in 
Cuba is used in programs of relief feedi 


in the occupied a1 and nations in 
European recovery program, the tion of 
the Department of Agric ire is a ng to 
the direct costs of foreign-aid progra1 In 
one negotiation for 1,000,009 ton f su 
made this past winter, it probable th 
action of the Departme: f A 
the American taxpayer $1 
sugar costs for foreign-aid shipm«e 

In simple fairness to the Ameri 
sumer and to the American taxpayer, t 
present policies of the sugar br ! 
Department of Agriculture s} d be re- 

d immediately. Si 

the price of v h is ¢ 
by the United States ¢ rnmen I k 
no sense to use these control whi were 
intended by Congrt to benefit the A - 


can consumer, to incre 

in the United States. It n cam] 
of the abuse of controls by the imi - 
tion. 

The record of the activit a 
branch of the Department of Agricult 
during recent months indicates a policy of 
price manipulation that is clearly antago- 
nistic to the interests of the Ameri | 
Agriculture officials have acted 1! y 
since last fall to bolster sugar prices in a 
falling market. Let me review the reco! 


WORLD PRICES 


During the war years, sugar W in great 
demand. For 6 years, the United St ur- 
chased the entire sugar 
to assure enough sugar for the minimum 
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needs of the war effort. At the end of 1947, 
however, the demand for sugar had fallen 
considerably. The Cuban crop was not pur- 
chased in 1948 and Cuba was faced with a 
crop of more than 6,000,000 tons, for which 
there exist normal sales markets for less 
than 4,000,000 tons. 

Because of a foreseeable world surplus the 
price of sugar began to decline for futures 
and cash sales toward the end of 1947. Ths 
Commodity Credit Corporation then owned 
more than 400,000 tons of 1947-stock sugar 
which was surplus to the normal need exist- 
ing until the beginning of the 1948 crop har- 
vest in February. To prevent a drop in price 
that would result from the sale of this sur- 
plus stock to commercial buyers the corpora- 
tion sold the lot to the Army for use in the 
occupied areas of Germany and Japan. 

This transfer of surplus sugar to the Army 
was questioned in the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations during hearings held at the 
special session of the Congress last fall. At 
that time it was stated that the Army had 
immediate need of the 1947 stocks and could 
not wait until the 1948 harvest. Actually 
125,000 tons of the 1947 lot were not moved 
by the Army until after March 1948, when the 
new crop of sugar was readily available. The 
transfer of the 1947 sugar to the Army was 
made at prices above the then existing world 
price. The removal of the surplus into Army 
hands halted the downward trend of sugar 
prices and prevented the lower prices which 
might have benefited the American consumer 
had there been no Government interference. 

In February of 1948 the Department of 
Agriculture again moved to prevent a de- 
crease in the world price of sugar. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1948, when the world price of sugar 
was 3.65 cents per pound and falling lower, a 
representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture closed a deal with the Cuban Govern- 
ment for the purchase of 1,000,000 tons of 
sugar at 4 cents per pound. The deal was 
made within a week of the announcement 
that 3.5 cents per pound was the top United 
States offer. Since, for all practicable pur- 
poses, the profitable sale of Cuban sugar can 


be made today only for United States dollars, 
there is no doubt that Cuba would have sold 
its surplus sugar at the United States price. 
In paying at least one-half cent per pound 
more than necessary the sugar was purchased 
out of foreign-aid funds at a cost of 
$10,000,000 more than was necessary. 


DOMESTIC PRICES 


The amount of sugar that enters the United 
States for domestic consumption is con- 
trolled by quotas which were legislated in 
1937 and renewed in the Sugar Act of 1948. 
The quotas are fixed for all countries except 
Cuba. The Cuban quota, established in Jan- 
uary, is open to renegotiation. In January of 
this year the Cuban quota for United States 
sugar imports was established at 3,239,429 
tons. From January 1 until March 1 the 
price for refined sugar at New York dropped 
from 8.40 cents per pound to 7.75 cents per 
pound. To prevent further decreases in price 
the quota was cut back to 2,943,509 tons on 
March 11. 


In the next 2 months, however, the price 


took a further drop to 7.5 cents per pound. | 


Therefore a further reduction of quota was 
made on June 10 to 2,450,309 tons. Since 
that quota revision the price had begun to 
climb back again as shortages in sugar have 
been noticed in the stores of the Nation. 
Few commodities affect the American con- 
sumer as directly as does sugar. There is 
hardly a home in the Nation where sugar is 
not set on the table at every meal. It is used 
in almost every type of prepared food. More- 
over it has widespread industrial uses in the 
United States. The cost of sugar has a direct 
bearing upon the cost of living. The average 
consumption of sugar per person in the 
United States totals slightly more than 100 
pounds per year, according to quota figures. 
There is no excuse for any shortage of 
sugar today in American markets. There is 
no excuse for continuing sugar prices at war- 
time inflation levels. Sugar is a valuable 
food for Americans and for the hungry people 
of the world, to whom America is extending 
dollar aid. The Department of Agriculture 
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should call an immediate halt to its present 
senseless manipulations in the sugar Markets 
and begin an honest effort to work for the 
American consumer and taxpayer, who js ay~ 
ing the price of Government intervention, 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there is pre- 
sented for insertion in the CoNGRESsIonaL 
RecorD the following summary of avail- 
able benefits and services for veterans 
and their dependents. 

During the years I have served as a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs I have had thousands of inquiries 
on these and related subjects, and I have 
found that, although the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the various veterans’ 
organizations all cooperate splendidly in 
disseminating necessary information, 
many of our ex-servicemen of all wars 
and their dependents are not aware of 
the numerous rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled. 

Therefore, with the assistance of the 
Veterans’ Administration, I have com- 
piled the following summary which I 
hope and believe will be of immense value 
to veterans, their relatives, and others 
interested in the welfare of those who 
have patriotically served in the armed 
forces of the United States: 


Governmental benefits and services available for veterans and their dependents 





Type of benefit 


Basis of eligibility 








Nature of benefit 


Administering agency 





| 
Compensation for disability, | Disabilities resulting from injury or disease incurred in | $13.80 to $138 a month, depending on degrees of dis- | Veterans’ Administration region- 


service-connected, |* or aggravated by active service. Discharge under | 
conditions other than dishonorable. 


Compensation for death due | 
to service. 


Pension for disability not 
service-connected, 


than dishonorable. 


Pension for death not due to 


conditions other than dishonorable. No other serv- 
ice-connection requirement for World War I vet- 
erans. World War II veterans must also have had 
at time of death service-connected disability for 
which pension would be payable if 10 percent or 


more in degree. 
Burial ullowance—Federal 
(also provided by some 


States 


Death while in active service as result of an injury or 
disease incurred in line of duty, Death after dis- 
charge caused by service-connected disability. Dis- 
charge under conditions other than dishonorable. 


90 days’ active service during Spanish-American War, 
| World War lor II, or, ifless, discharged for disability 
in line of duty. Discharge under conditions othe: 


$0 days’ service or discharge for disability in line of 


Service during a period of war, or discharge for disa- 
bility incurred in line of duty, or in receipt of pension 
for service-connected disability. Discharge under 





father, each $35 per month, 


for minor children). 


conditions other than dishonorable. 


Service during a period of war, or a complete enlist- 
ment, or discharged for disability incurred in line of 


next of kin after burial. 


duty. Discharge under conditions other than dis- 


honorable. 
Hospital care (provided by | 
terans’ Administra- 


orable, 


Service during a period of war, or a service-connected 
disability due to war or peacetime service, or line of 
duty disability discharge from peacetime service 


service duty during World War I or II. Discharge under 
with discharge under conditions other than dishon- 


including transportation. 


tions, 


hospital, or certain other Government hospitals, 
Care elsewhere may be 
authorized by VA for service-connected disabilities, 
Prosthetic appliances supplied under certain condi- 


ability. Spanish-American War, World Wars I al office having jurisdiction 
and II. $11.04 to $110.40 peacetime service, Addi- 
tional benefits for helplessness, blindness, loss of 
limbs, ete. Additional amounts are payable to war- 
time veterans 60 percent or more disabled for wife 
children, or dependent parents. 

Widow receives $75 per month with additional | Veterans’ Administration Branch 
amounts for minor children, 
or father $60 per month, dependent mother and 

{Above rates for Span- 

ish-American War, World Wars I and II. Lower 

rates for peacetime service.) 


over place of residence. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., when veter- 
an’s service was prior to July 
16, 1903. 

Dependent mother Office having jurisdiction over 
veteran’s place of residence at 
time of his death. Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington 
25 D. C., when veteran’s serv- 
ice was prior to July 16, 1903. 


$60 per month for permanent total! disability. In-| Veterans’ Administration _ re- 
creased to $72 after continuous receipt for 10 years, or 
age 65. Income limitations. 
payable in varying amounts for disability or age from 
$17.28 to $90 monthly with additional amounts for 
aid and attendance to veterans of Indian Wars, Civil 
War, and Spanish-American War. 
| Widow will receive $42 per month with additional | Veterans’ Administration branch 
amount for each minor child. 
No benefit for parents. Service pension is payable 
in varying amounts from $36 to $60 monthly to wid- 
ows of veterans of Indian wars, Civil War, and 
Spanish-American War (with additional amounts 


gional office having jurisdiction 


Service pension is over place of residence 


Income limitations. office having jurisdiction over 
veteran’s place of residence at 
time of his death. 


Maximum allowance of $150 for cost of burial and Do. 
funeral] expenses and transportation of the body. 


American flag to drape casket and to be presented to | Veterans’ Administration or 


county seat post office. 


Complete hospital care ina Veterans’ Administration | Nearest Veterans’ Administra- 
tion field station, (Authoriza- 
tion for admission should be 
secured before patient goes to 
hospital.) Veteran’s physician 
can arrange by telephone in 
emergencies, 
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Governmental benefits and services available for veterans and their dependents— 
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ype of benefit Basis of eligibility Nature of benefit 

as es 

rF Pe Oe. weeeeeeeee--| Service-connected disability due to war or peacetime | Payment by Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs up to | Vet 
service entitling to compensation for permanent and 5O percent of cost not exceeding $10,000 of a suitably ir 
total disability due to spinal-cord disease or injury equipped housing unit and necessary land therefor. 
with paralysis of legs and lower part of body. 

I y care—Federal | Service during period of war or service-connected dis- | Full care, including medical treatment in Veterans’ | Nearest \ Ad tra 

vided by some ability due to peacetime service, or line of duty | Administration hon tion field s 

q Idiers’ homes). disability discharge from peacetime service with | 
discharge under conditions other than dishonorable. 
Must be so disabled as to be unable to earn a living 
and without adequate means of support. 

af treatment and pros- | Service-connected disabilities requiring out-patient | Out-patient treatment by dé Do, 
S. care or prosthetic appliances. Prior authorization ing necessary medication 

required. provided through V« rans’ 

\ service life insur- | Active service after Oct. 7, 1940. Application may be | Death benefits payable in one su s;maturing on | Veterans’ Adr t branch 
made within 120 days after entrance into active serv- | or after Aug. 1, 1946), or under n hly plan, oft hav irisdic » of 
ice without further physical examination. Ifactive | selected. Waiver of premit continuou area in whic nsured resides 
service was between Oct. 8, 1940, and Sept. 2, 1945, total disability (commencit f insured’s six- 
insurance may be granted after release from service | tieth birthday) which continues six or more consecu 
upon application in writing, payment of premiums | — tive mont! For an additional premium, total 
and evidence of good health satisfactory to the Ad- | abil y income of $5 per month per $1,000 of insur- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Lapsed insurance | ance under certain conditions, | 
may be reinstated without physical examination on 
or before July 31, 1948, or within 3 months after lapse 
if applicant is in as good health on date of applica- } 
tion and tender of necessary premiums as on date of | | 
lapse. Term policies are renewable for an additional | 
5 years at premium rate applicable at time of renewal. } 

Readjustment allowance | Activeservice between Sept. 17, 1940, and July 25, 1947. | Compensation $20 per week, less any wages received in | Veterans A dt tration 
unemploymentallowance | Must have had 90 days’ service, or, if less, discharge excess of $3. Eight weeks’ benefits for eac h of first through State 1 ployment 
under Servicemen’s Read- for disability incurred in service in line of duty. Dis- €0 days’ service plus 4 weeks per mont}! er, compensation age 
istment Act of 1944, as charge under conditions other than dishonorable. between Sept. 17, 1940, and 25, 
amended) .! Week of unemployment must occur not later than | mum number of weeks, 52. Self-empl n 

July 25, 1949, or 2 years after discharge, whichever is entitled to difference between net earr 0) 
the later. No readjustment allowance payable for per month, | 
| any week commencing after July 25, 1952, | 

Unemployment compensa- | Veteran must have accrued credits prior to entering | Credits generally preserved and available after d State ur ploy t compensa- 
t —State | service. No service requirements, |} charge. Varies according to State laws tion agency 

Loan guaranty (provided by | Active service between Sept. 16, 1940, and July 25, | Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may guarantee up | Veterans’ Ad tr yn 
x emen’s Readjust- 1947. Discharge under conditions other than dis- | to 50 percent of a loan for purchase or construction of al off ] 1 tion 
I Act of 1944, as honorable. Service must have been for 90 days or homes, farms, or business property, or farm or busi- over place of residenca. 
am 1). more; if less, discharge for service-incurred disability ness equipment, Maximum guaranty, $4,000 real- 

required, Loan must be made before July 26, 1957. | — estate loans; $2,000 non-real-estate loan 

Edu n and training | Active service between Sept. 16, 1940, and July ‘ Education or training for period of 1 year plus t n |} Do 
(pr 1 by Service- 1947. Discharge under conditions other than dis- active service after Sept. 15, 1940, and or to July j 
I Readjustment Act honorable. Service must have been for 90 days or 26, 1947, ‘Total period not to ¢ 
of 1044, as amended).! more; if less, discharge for service-ineurred disability Monthly subsistence allowance 

required. Course must be initiated not later than dependent, $90 with dependent 

July 25, 1951, or 4 years after date of discharge, which- | institutional training, monthly 

ever is the later. No education or training beyond ance $75 a month without dependents, $105 with 1 | 

July 25, 1956. dependent, $120 with more than 1 dependent. In | 
part-time institutional training, including institu 
tional on-farm training, proportionate share of above 
increased rates. Lesser sums may be paid if veteran 
is attending course on part-time basis or is receiving 
compensation for produciive labor. Subsistence 
allowance plus such compensation received may not 
exceed $210 per month for a veteran without a de 
pendent or $270 per month for veteran with Ldepend- | 
ent, or $290 for a veteran with 2 or more dependents. | 
Tuition and certain other expenses up to a limited 
amount (ordinarily $500 per year) also paid. 

Federal vocational rehabili- Active service between Sept. 16, 1940, and July 25, | Vocational training or school expenses paid. Sub- Do 
tat in schools, colleges, | 1947, Discharge under conditions other than dis sistence allowance $65 monthly if without depend- 
or industry honorable. Compensable  service-connected — dis- ent, $90 monthly with dependent or dependents 

ability and need of vocational rehabilitation to Minimum monthly payment of allowance, plus any 
overcome handicap of such disability. No training compensation or other benefits: (a) Service-connected 
beyond July 25, 1956. disability rated less than 30 percent, $105 ifwithout 
dependent, $115 if with dependent, plus for add 
tional dependents $10 for 1 child and $7 addit 
for each additional child, $1 dependent pa | 
(>) service-connected d d 30 perce 
more, $115 if without de t, $135 ifwith dep 
ent, plus for additional dependents $20 for Lehildand | 
$15 additional for each additional child, $15 for a 
dependent parent. 

State vocational] rehabilita- | Need for training to overcome vocational handicap | Tuition, books, tools for training, treatment, appli Vocational Rehabilitation 
tion due to disability. ances, maintenance under varying circumstances, | division ite capital city. 

by State-Federal funds 

Reemployment.......-...--| Service after May 1, 1940. Discharge under honor- | Entitled to reemployment if prescribed cond are | Di n Veterar Reem 
able conditions. Apply for reemployment within | met. ployment Rights, Depart 
90 days after discharge. of Labor (contact local p 

empl { { I - 
tion 

Employment..............--| Service during a war period. Discharge under con- | Vocational guidance and placement by veterans’ em- | Local public ¢ n lies 

ditions other than dishonorable. |} ployment representatives 

Civil service preference— | Active service in time of war or service-connected dis- | Extra credit points and preference allowed under | U. S. ¢ Service ¢ mn 
Federal (also provided by ability. Separation under honorable conditions. certain conditions. regional off l tion 

some States) .? (Preference of peacetime nondisabled veterans ac 10ca 
quired prior to June 28, 1944, protected.) 
Purial in national ceme- | Last service must have terminated honorably........- | Burial in national cemetery, Under certain circum- | Superint nt of t na 

teries. stances may also include wife, husband, widow, t i 

widower, or children 
Iieadstore or grave marker.|....- a eecceceeeee-----| Uniform type of headstone or grave marker furnished | Quart er G U. S 
| free, delivered to nearest railroad station | Ar W 9 ry 4 
1 Special provisions as to period of eligibility are applicable to cases of a first period of enlistment or reenlistment contracted wit ly t t t 
cithe Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945 (sec. 11, Public Law 190, 79th Cong., approved Oct. 6, 1945) wher h enlistinent ¢ 1 2 
* Wives, widows, and widowed mothers entitled to preference under certain conditions, 
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What of Our German Policy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H, FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a problem which closely ties in with the 
whole question of European recovery. 

In the past few months we have been 
virtually snowed under with voluminous 
reports relating to this problem. Un- 
coubtedly it is a vital matter not only be- 
cause present conditions in Europe will 
eventually affect our own prosperity but 
also because a durable peace will depend 
upon sound economic conditions in 
Europe. 

The terrible devastation inflicted upon 
the victims of German and Japanese ag- 
gression is incalculable in terms of loss 
of life. They are not alone to be meas- 
ured in terms of the spiritual demorali- 
zation of those who managed to survive. 
But, nevertheless, there are available 
some cold statistics which can give us 
some sort of a picture of the tremendous 
damege done by the Germans in their 
mad bid for world domination. 

Aside from the millions of people 
slaughtered by the German war ma- 
chine, vast amounts of agricultural and 
industrial resources in the victimized 
countries have been destroyed, includ- 
ing factories, machinery, railroads, and 
so on. The claims of Allied nations re- 
flect these material damages, which par- 
tially destroyed their productivity, and 
prevent the rebuilding of their econ- 
omies. 

For instance, the Greeks claim dam- 
ages up to approximately $11,000,000,- 
000; the Dutch about $2,000,090,000; the 
French about $97,000,000,000; the Rus- 
sians more than $130,000,000,000, and 
other countries in staggering amounts. 
British authorities estimate that almost 
one out of every three houses in the 
United Kingdom was destroyed by the 
German Air Force, and that by 1943 
nearly 3,600 ships of her merchant fleet 
were sunk. It is estimated that Belgium 
has claims up to as much as $5,000,000,- 
000. This shows the extent of devasta- 
tion in Europe today, and, by the same 
token, indicates the tremendous job 
ahead of rebuilding these war-torn 
countries. 

The United States which, compara- 
tively, escaped the physical onslaught of 
the Germans, and as a matter of fact in- 
creased its productive capacity, is in a 
strategic position to help Europe get back 
on her feet. Undoubtedly Secretary 
Marshall had this in mind when he made 
his now famous speech at Harvard. 

But it seems to me that a vital con- 
sideration in the whole question of re- 
habilitating Europe has either been 
overlooked or deliberately bypassed. I 
am referring, of course, to the responsi- 
bility that Germany must share in this 
crisis. It is a responsibility based not 
only on the fact that the Germans were 
the chief perpetrators of destruction, but 
that in spite of Allied bombings, Ger- 


many still maintains an industrial po- 
tential surpassing those of her neigh- 
bors. This has been officially proven by 
the United States Bombing Survey, 
which brought out the fact that the ef- 
fect of Allied bombings did not seriously 
impair Germany’s huge industrial re- 
sources. 

It is true that these bombings were 
quite effective. It is true that they 
helped to weaken her capacity to wage 
war, but as a whole, German industry 
survived. It is estimated that at least 
75 percent of Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction capacity is intact. This is even 
true in the heavily bombed steel and ma- 
chine industries, while the chemical and 
dye industries—I. G. Farben, if you 
please—are relatively untouched. These 
facts were submitted in testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Military 
Affairs in 1945-46 by responsible Amer- 
ican officials in the American military 
zone. 

It was recognized by the Big Three 
when they met at Potsdam. For when 
they discussed the question of Germany’s 
ability to repair the source of the dam- 
ages she had inflicted on her victims, 
agreements were made which clearly 
show that Germany was, and still is, in 
the position to make such compensations. 
Part 4 of the Potsdam agreement deals 
with reparations from Germany and 
states: 

In accordance with the Crimea decision, 
that Germany be compelled to compensate to 
the greatest possible extent, for the loss and 
suffering that she has caused to the United 
Nations and for which the German people 
cannot escape responsibility, the following 
agreement on reparations was reached. 


Following this statement, the Allies 
allocated, percentagewise, the repara- 
tions which would be drawn from Ger- 
many to help rehabilitate her victims. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, the repara- 
tions agreement was, and is, a very im- 
portant factor in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. If this agreement is fully and 
promptly carried out, then we shall have 
solved an important part of the problem 
which we face today, namely, the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

This seems perfectly clear to me. Yet, 
there are some people who are pretend- 
ing to want to help European recovery, 
but are willing to scrap the reparations 
agreement which is a basic factor in that 
recovery. Mr. Hoover, in particular, has 
expressed his complete disagreement 
with the reparations program and has 
urged that Germany’s export trade must 
take priority. In other words, Mr. 
Hoover is actually stating that Ger- 
many’s recovery takes priority over her 
victims. 

Senator Bripces a few weeks ago, went 
so far as to call upon General Clay to 
stop all reparations. 

Iam afraid that it would be quite diffi- 
cult to justify such proposals to the vast 


majority of our people. For how can- 


anyone justify the position that we take 
over the full burden of helping Europe 
recover, thus relieving the Germans of 
any responsibility? 

This, Mr. Speaker, is assuming a bur- 
den that we should not bear, and it is 
my intention today to show that, while. 
we can help Europe from our own re- 
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sources, Europe can receive significant 
assistance through reparations from 
Germany. 

Let us examine for a moment what the 
Allies accomplished in terms of repara- 
tions after World WarI. Originally, the 
Germans were obliged to pay in money, 
the sum of $56,500,000,000. By May 10, 
1921, this was scaled down to $33,090 - 
000,000. It was soon decided, however, 
that instead of paying all in cash, Ger- 
many would pay from current produc- 
tion as well. Thus, while the Allies 
thought they had at last solved the ques- 
tion of reparation payments, actually, 
they had sown the seeds for World War 
II and, at the same time, deprived Ger- 
many’s victims of their future economic 
and ultimately political independence. 
For what had happened was quite ob- 
vious. 

Instead of taking German equipment 
to help rehabilitate her victims, the 
Allies actually began to supply Germany 
with more equipment in order to enable 
her to produce the necessary reparations 
in finished products. 

Thus, Germany proceeded to convert 
war plants for reparations purposes 
which might have otherwise been de- 
stroyed. Secondly, the countries who 
should have received German capital 
equipment became more and more de- 
pendent upon German materials, ma- 
chines, spare parts, and so forth. In 
other words, we had actually streneth- 
ened Germany’s economic position in 
Europe. But, then, Germany argued for 
foreign loans in order to finance her pro- 
duction for reparations. She received 
such loans, both public and private, but 
the Allies became poorer and weaker, 
economically and militarily. Germany 
was, therefore, richer by the cash and 
even more important by the greatly in- 
creased industrial war potential. 

According to figures provided by Ger- 
man and Nazi sources, Germany paid 
10,000,000,009 marks in reparations under 
the Dawes and Young plans, while, at the 
same time, her public and private foreign 
loans amounted to 28,000,000,000 marks. 
The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs of London stated that Germany 
borrowed from abroad three times as 
much as she paid in reparations. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, Germany 
found that even in defeat she could make 
a good bargain. Incidentally, I would 
like to state that of the sums of money 
lent to Germany in the years from 1924 
to 1930, just over half came from the 
United States alone. Not only in cash 
did Germany succeed in pulling a “fast 
one,” but also, as I have just mentioned, 
in terms of her industries. Now, where 
did this money go? It went into the 
great German steel trusts, the notorious 
German potash trust, the Siemens elec- 
trical combine, I. G. Farben, and so forth. 
More than $800,000,000 of these moneys 
were used to secure an enormous advance 
in Germany's electrification which, of 
course, was controlled by the great Ger- 
man electrical trusts. 

In 1923, for instance, the total genera- 
tion of electrical current in Germany 
amounted to 20,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours; but in 1929, mind you, it had risen 
to 30.000 600,000, and by 1939, the eve of 
the war, it had risen to the gigantic total 
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of 55,000,000,000. Why did Germany 
need this vast amount of electrical cur- 
a a conference of German chemical 
industrialists in Munich in December 
998. this question was answered by 
Prof. J. Hess, who told his colleagues 
vat the program of German electrifica- 
n meant “a saving of raw and auxiliary 
saterials.” Here, Mr. Speaker, was the 
-cinning of Hitler’s “economic auto- 
cratic program.” It preceded Hitler, and 
naturally so, because Germany had been 
preparing for World War II from the 
very day of the armistice in 1919. 

Yes, the American dollar played a very 
creat role in Germany—so great, that 
Germany, by the time of Hitler’s acces- 
sion to power, had become the foremost 
industrial nation in Europe. This can 
be seen from the fact that during the 
very years of so-called German “help- 
lessness,” namely, 1920 to 1933, the car- 
telization of German industry had 
reached proportions hitherto unknown in 
the modern industrial world, and heavy 
industry, of course, was in the forefront 
of this development. Official records 
show, for instance, that between 1933 and 
1936, Germany spent most of her income 
on the development of capital equipment 
or heavy industry. In 3 years, after 
Hitler seized power, Germany’s new in- 
vestment in heavy industry was increased 
almost 500 percent, while it increased 
only 100 percent in the consumer-goods 
ry. 

Another fact: In 1932 Germany pro- 
duced approximately 4,000,000 tons of 
steel for domestic needs. By 1943 she 
was producing the staggering total of 
23,000,000 tons. This is the history, in 
brief, of the way the Allies handled the 
reparation problem after World War I, 
and how Germany’s victims were ‘“‘com- 
pensated” for their losses. It was noth- 
ing short of a tragic farce—a farce for 
which the world had to pay in blood, 

weat, and tears. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that Germany became a dom- 

nt power in Europe, so that by 1936, 

th less than 10 percent of the area and 
20 percent of the population in Europe, 
Germany accounted for one-half, and in 
le cases much more than one-half, of 
the total European production of heavy 
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Is it any wonder, therefore, that Ger- 
controlled the economies of her 
neighbors, and it is precisely on this fact 
that certain people now shout the half- 
truth that European prosperity Gepends 
upon the recovery of a strong, industrial- 
ized The real truth is that 
Germany has used her industrial might 
to depress the economies of her neigh- 


Germany? 





bor Ultimately her stranglehold on the 
economic destinies of her victims was 
transformed into political suzerainty. 

Y Mr. Speaker, this was the practi- 


cal method which enabled the Germans 
to spread the legend that European pros- 
Gepended upon Germany’s eco- 
homic strength. But this is precisely the 
kind of dependence which cannot breed 
prosperity or security and will never con- 
tribute to a sound recovery in Europe. 
I believe it was the basic aim of the 
= Three when they met in Potsdam 
create strong economies in the various 
ons victimized by the German ag- 
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gression, This can be partially achieved 
by our assistance, but there is no moral 
or economic justification for permitting 
Germany to get away with it again. 

Edwin A. Pauley, who was the Presi- 
dent’s representative on reparations, has 
made this perfectly clear. I have read 
his recent comments on the present sit- 
uation and I would urge each of you to 
read his statements entitled “We Are 
Repeating the Blunders of 1918.” I 
should like to quote briefly what he has 
to say: 

This article is a warning to America. It is 
a warning of grave peril. The peril that the 
victorious Allies are going to help Germany 
arm for World War III, just as they helped 
her to arm for World War II. This is hap- 
pening right now. In 1918, we won a war. 
* * * So—with Uncle Sam lending the 
money and never getting it back—Germany 
was able to develop the great steel, chemical, 
aircraft, and other plants which equipped 
the hordes of Hitler for conquest. We saw 
the error—too late. But we vowed we would 
not make that same mistake again. This 
time, we said, we would disarm and dein- 
dustrialize Germany so she could not again 
become an aggressor. * * * We proposed 
to our Allies that we take away from Ger- 
many all of the industrial plants and equip- 
ment beyond what Germany needed to main- 
tain living standards not in excess of those 
of the nations she had ravished. We pro- 
posed, also, that these plants and equip- 
ment be transferred to the countries which 
Germany had devastated in order that they 
might be aided in rebuilding their lives. 

To these proposals Russia, Britain, and 
France agreed. 


So, the Allies agreed to such repara- 
tions. In order to calculate the amount 
of reparations, they also agreed to fix the 
level of Germany’s peacetime industry. 
This was finally accomplished in March 
1946. The level of industry was based on 
the agreement that Germany should not 
be permitted to produce more than 
5,800,000 tons of steel annually, with a 
total steel capacity of 7,500,000 tons. 
This was .an equitable arrangement in 
view of the fact, as I have mentioned, 
that Germany only required 4,000,000 
tons for domestic use in 1932, as was 
clearly revealed in the exhaustive analy- 
sis made by our Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in which all the major 
United States agencies colloborated. 
But very early in the game, voices were 
raised against the arrangement on repa- 
rations. 

For one thing, John Foster Dulles, 
making a report to the Federal Council 
of Churches, stated: 

Reparations should not be an instrument 
of vengeance—as if rooting out of German 
life the material sinews of her aggressions 
could be called an act of vengeance. I say, 
that when the future peace and security 
cof mankind depend to a great extent on 
eliminating Germany's war potential, talk 
f so-called vengeance is preposterous. 

Furthermore, realistic people are not 
thinking in terms of vengeance—they think 
in terms of security and with security, the 
economic well-being of all peoples. The 
Russians, too, began to sidetrack the true 
purposes of the Potsdam Agreement on 
reparations. At the Moscow Conference, 
Foreign Minister Molotov proposed that the 
capacity of Germany’s steel production be 
raised from 7,500,000 tons to 12,000,000 tons 
annually. This was the seeking a means of 
reparations. Incidentally, not so long 
the Russians insisted that Germany's steel 
production be limited to 3,500,000 tons a 
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year and on December 21, 1945, the com- 
mander of the Russian zone, Marshal Sokol- 
ovsky, declared in Berlin that to “leave Ger- 
many an annual capacity of 9,000,000 tons 
of steel, will mean war in a few years.” 


First of all, with regard to the whole 
question of reparations, we should bear 
in mind the need for strengthening our 
security controls against the resurgence 
of a strong Germany. That is what Mr. 
Pauley had in mind. The United States 
Foreign Economic Administration, too, 
was very clear on this point. 

We must remember the fact that the 
problems of reparations is not only a key 
to the rehabilitation of Europe, but is 
one of the most vital issues affecting 
the treatment of Germany and is a major 
source of friction among the Allies at 
the present time. 

Though the Russians now propose to 
increase Germany's steel capacity, the 
British and ourselves are not far behind. 
As a matter of fact, in the new level of 
industry plan for Germany, August 1947, 
we have announced our intention to 
permit the Germans to produce 10,700,- 
600 tons of steel per year. In view of 
current developments, this figure may 
be tentative. But even if we assume that 
this figure is permanent, when are the 
Allies going to receive the 9,000,000 sur- 
plus steel capacity?, Especially when it 
is known that the existing steel capacity 
in the western zone alone is approxi- 
mately 20,600,000 tons. Incidentally, if 
Germany, in the long run, will be per- 
mitted to retain the full steel capacity, 
then she will be able to produce more 
steel than any single nation in Europe 
and yet she was supposed to have lost 
the war. 

Moreover, in order to maintain the 
huge steel capacity of 10,700,000 tons of 
steel, other industries also have been in- 
creased. For instance, in the machine- 
tool industry, the original Big Four plan 
permitted the production of about 74,- 
000,000 reichsmarks in all of Germany. 
But the new plan states that the western 
zones alone will increase this figure to 
170,000,000 reichsmarks or about 129 
percent. 

In electric power, the new plan halts 
further removals for reparations to Ger- 
many’s victims and, instead, calls for a 
substantial increase in electrical power 
equipment. Likewise in the chemical 
industry the level will be approximately 
that of 1936 which is about 42 percent 
more than was provided in the Big Four 
plan. In other words, the tremendous 
increase in German steel capacity is ac- 
companied by the boosting of the capaci- 
ties of other industries far above the 
original plan of March 1946 

What does this mean in terms of rep- 
arations? Even a superficial reading of 
the new plan will show that this funda- 
mental objective has been practically 
vitiated. For example, only 3 percent of 
the mechanical and engineering indus- 
tries will be removed for reparation as 
against 60 percent of the original plan. 
In some instances, such as the cement 
industry, there will be no reparations for 


Germany's victims whatsoever. 

Sut, Mr. Speaker, the new level of in- 
dustry plan regards reparations merely 
form a si yn Which has existed 
practical VE-day Acreements 
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were made in April 1946 with our Allies to 
allocate German reparations. An Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency was set up 
in Brussels at the end of 1945, but in 
spite of its stirring appeals to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, there has been a 
virtual embargo of reparation deliveries 
to the victims of German aggression. 

As of February 1947, only 6 complete 
plants were delivered to Germany’s vic- 
tims out of about 1,690 originally ear- 
marked for reparations. These deliv- 
eries were increased to a little more than 
20 plants by August 1847. By December 
1947, 187 plants were allocated. Inci- 
dentally, in dollar values as of January 
1848, 18 claimant nations received the 
trifling total of only $63,009,000 worth of 
reparations. his violation of our com- 
miitments has been so gross that we and 
the British were finally forced to declare 
in October 1847 that 682 plants would be 
dismantled for reparations which is 
about 50 percent less than originally con- 
templated. But even the New York 
Times of October 17, 1947, revealed that 
of these 682 plants, 202 are strictly war 
plants. Furthermore, the 682 plants 
which are now earmarked for repara- 
tions is less than 1 percent of all Ger- 
man plants in the western zones. This 
is confirmed by the statement of Sir 
Brian Robertson wie declared, on Octo- 
ber 16, 1947, that— 

The number of plants in the British zone 
is of the order of 50,000 and we are taking 
496 of them. Admittedly, some of the 50,- 
0cO plants are small plants—so are scme of 
the 496. 


Why even the Germans cynically admit 
that the new reparations program has 
not touched the heart of Germany’s in- 
dustrial war potential. As reported by 
the New York Times on November 16, 
1947, Ernest Matthiensen, former direc- 
tor of the steck exchange depariment of 
Germany's notorious Dresdner Bank, re- 
vealed that when first reports of the bi- 
zonal dismantling program leaked out, 
the stock market fell. But when the list 
of factories to be dismantled was finally 
announced, Herr Matthiensen declared: 

Ve saw that it only affected a small por- 
tion of German industries. It was what 
you might call an agreeable disappointment. 
The market recovered quickly. 


Yet the Germans are continually whin- 
ing about reparations, and even the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has joined in. 

As early as 1946, the former chief of 
the bizonal committee, Dr. Rudolph 
Mueller, an executive of the infamous 
Rohm and Haas cartel, outlined his plan 
for the rebuilding of a strong Germany. 
He declared that, unless there was im- 
mediate cessation of total or partial dis- 
mantling of plants, with the exception 
of such as exclusively serve “armament” 
purposes, reconstruction in Germany 
would be impossible. This has been 
echoed by all Germans. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the new cham- 
pion of the German democratic forces 
and head of the Social Democratic Party, 
who pretends to be a liberal German, 
has even gone so far as to state that he 
could not ask the German workers to 
carry out Allied directives on reparations. 
In more blunt terms, I state that the 
Germans have never had any intentions 


to do so, but rather have, through every 
possible way, sabotaged the fulfillment of 
the program. 

As I have stated, the Inter-Allied Rep- 
arations Agency has made countless ap- 
peals to the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters on this vital program. For the most 
part, the press has not reported what 
they have had to say. For instance, on 
July 11, 1947, they issued a press release 
which said, among other things: 

On the other hand, the western zones of 
Germany contain a surplus of industrial 
equipment which is immediately available, 
since, in any case, their industrial capacity 
cannot be maintained at the same level as it 
was at the end of the war. 

Whatever the level at which German in- 
dustry will be finally fixed, a number of 
plants will still be available for transfer. 
Since many German plants are at present 
lying idle and cannot, in any case, be used 
by Germany for a long while to come because 
of lack of fuel and manpower, their transfer 
will not appreciably add to the German 
problem or to the difficulty of feeding the 
German nation. 

The value of this form of reparation to the 
countries which receive it has often keen a 
subject of discussion. But the intense com- 
petition among the member governments of 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency for this 
industrial equipment clearly indicates the 
importance which the European nations at- 
tach to it. Even the most highly indvstrial- 
ized countries of Europe are endeavcring to 
obtain a maximum of such equipment. 

The truth is that much of Germany's idle 
plants consists of precisely the kinds of 
equipment most needed now by the Gevas- 
tated countries. It represents also many 
items which cannot now be obtained from 
other sources, regardless of monetary credits. 
Even American industry, at this time, is 
hardly in a position to supply all the indus- 
trial equinment needed to revive the Euro- 
pean economy, if cur own needs are consid- 
ered just a little. 

German reparation can, therefore, be a 
powerful contribution by Europe herseif to- 
ward her own reconstruction and is closely 
linked to any program which may be drawn 
up by the Conference meeting in Paris on 
July 12. 


In other words, as early as July 1947, 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
recognized the importance of reparations 
in any plan for the rehabilitation” of 
Europe. 

Even General Clay, in a press confer- 
ence on November 1, 1947, referring to 
the winning of the Germans against the 
new program of reparations which is so 
inconsequential, stated: , 

It is my own belief that a considerable 
quantity of this plant that is to go into 
reparations can, in effect, be placed in pro- 
duction elsewhere quicker than in Germany 
and if that is true, would provide an in- 
crease in European production which is so 
essential for the economic recovery of all of 
Europe. 


He further made this admission which 
did not appear in the leading newspapers 
in the United States: 


It was not contemplated at any time that 
the German people would be happy over rep- 
arations from capital equipment, but the 
fact remains that under all considerations 
involved, including aid, probably no other 
conquered nation has been treated with 
greater consideration, 


Strangely Germany seems to be a fa- 
vored child. Why? 
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The fallacy of a policy which woulg 
leave so much surplus productive ca. 
pacity in Germany has been recently 
confirmed by Kenneth C. Royall, Secre. 
tary of the Army, who said: 

If General Clay is right, and I have no rea. 
son to doubt it, these plants will be of no 
value to Germany within 5 years. 


The attacks against the Allied program 
on German reparations have been «o 
unprincipled that an American member 
of the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
Mr. Albert Z. Carr, has felt it to be his 
duty to speak out in a recent article pub- 
lished in the New York Times, December 
7, 1947. He took up every argument 
posed by those who would scuttle the 
program and showed by facts and figures 
that reparations was not only essential] 
to the real recovery of western Europe, 
which is supposed to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Marshall plan, but is indeed a 
vital prerequisite for the strengthening 
of our own security against a resurgent 
Germany. As regards the Marshall plan 
for European recovery, Mr. Carr states: 

Under the Marshall plan western Europe 
must help herself as well as receive help from 
America. To help herself she must increase 
her own production, and daily it is becoming 
clearer that one way in which western Europe 
can increase her production is to redistribute 
Germany's surplus industrial plant in the 
British, American, and French occupation 
a= * & 

The future of Europe’s economy may turn 
on whether or not the present schedule of 
reparations in plant and machinery is ade- 
quate and whether the deliveries are made 
on time. If the payment is adequate and 
not too long delayed, reparations may turn 
out to be a most important element in the 
recovery of Europe. 


No American who is sincerely con- 
cerned about our national interests and 
our security can afford to disregard Mr. 
Carr’s cbservations that—and I quote 
him again— 

The German industrial economy is still, 


by all odds, potentially the mightiest in Eu- 
rope. 


This is a fact which is sometimes 
glossed over in order to portray Germany 
as being a mass of rubble. There seems 
to be a commitment that Germany shall 
control the manner and degree of re- 
covery in all Europe. 

This was the line that was first used 
by the Germany Firsters in their efforts 
to prevent the implementation of Allied 
decisions on reparations and other vital 
phases of the German problem. They 
said, in effect, do not worry. about the 
poor Germans, they are so weak eco- 
nomically that our real problem is not 
the danger of their rebirth but rather 
how we can give them some measure of 
sustenance. Today this line has been 
discarded and now the Germany Firsters 
freely admit that Germany’s industrial 
war potential is mighty and that, there- 
fore, it should be used for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. Indeed it should be used, 
but not in Germany, but rather should 
this surplus capital equipment be dis- 
tributed among her victims. 

These facts are well worth noting, 
especially when we observe a concerted 
campaign being launched in this coun- 
try against German reparations deliver- 
ies. Even the New York Times has joined 
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in on the fallacious grounds that the 
United States has already paid out bil- 
lions to western Europe which have more 
than paid for the 682 plants now destined 
for reparations. But the New York 
Times of June 8, 1947, shows that Amer- 
ican aid to Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Holland, the most important countries 
of western Europe, totals approximately 
$6,800,000,000 since VE-day. 

With the addition of loans to these 
countries since that date, the total 
amount is in the neighborhood of $7,- 
100,000,000. But the New York Times 
neglected to point out that about 40 per- 
cent of these funds are not gifts or char- 
ity donations, but rather businesslike 
loans based on stipulated terms of in- 
terest and time payments in dollars. 
Thus about $2,859,000,000 was given to 
these countries in the form of gifts, 
grants, and so forth. 

If we compare this amount with the 
total reparations claims of France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland alone, amounting to 
$100,000,000,000, only a trifle—3 per- 
cent—has been satisfied by our grants. 
Furthermore the New York Times neg- 
lects to tell its readers that the greater 
portion of these grants and gifts have 
been in the form of foodstuffs and other 
commodities used for immediate con- 
sumption and does not represent produc- 
tive capital. Therefore, in spite of our 
generous help thus far, we have not ac- 
tually tackled the basic problems of re- 
construction confronting Europe at the 
present time. And the solicitude exhib- 
ited by the New York Times about the 
American taxpayer shouldering the bur- 
den of supporting the Germans is also 
specious. For if the American taxpayer 
is now obligated to see that every Ger- 
man is well housed, well fed, and well 
clothed, it is precisely the result of a pol- 
icy which deprives Germany’s victims of 
surplus capital reparations and retards 
recovery in the whole of Europe. When 
the Times states that the 682 plants 
should not be removed because “the 
United States has more than paid for 
them,” it unwittingly admits to the 
American taxpayer that he is paying the 
bill for the damages inflicted upon our 
allies by the Germans, and neglected to 
require of Germany any aid in the reha- 
bilitation of other European countries. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the policy which 
we are following today. We are paying 
German reparations and even these pay- 
ments do not tackle the heart of the 
problem, because they do not increase the 
productive capital of Europe, but, on the 
contrary, intensify the economic crisis in 
Europe by forcing Germany’s victims to 
come to us for hard cash in order to buy 
the products of German production, re- 
ceiving little or nothing for their own 
reconstruction. 

This is economic and political insan- 
ity, for we are telling our taxpayers that 
they are obliged to finance Germany’s 
heavy industries instead of making the 
Germans compensate her neighbors for 
the damages they inflicted. In effect, we 
are telling Germany’s victims that they 
must forego economic recovery or re- 
main under German economic domi- 
nation. 

The insanity of this program is shown 
in the case of coal, where, in spite of our 


solemn promises to ship substantial 
amounts of coal to Germany’s victims, 
less than 15 percent of the coal produced 
in the Ruhr is presently exported. What 
are the consequences? It has forced 
Germany’s neighbors to come to us and 
pay $22 a ton in hard cash for coal which 
must be shipped over thousands of miles 
of water to its ultimate destination. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that the fuel 
situation in our own country is tight and 
that there is a dollar famine in Europe? 

So long as we carry out a policy which 
deprives Germany’s victims of surplus 
capital goods and factories, which are 
their just due, then our plans for the re- 
covery of Europe will be built on quick- 
sands. But if reparations in capital 
goods and raw materials, especially coal, 
were promptly handed over to Ger- 
many’s victims, if the occupying powers 
made a determined effort to unearth the 
billions of dollars worth of Germany’s 
external assets and allocate them to Ger- 
many’s neighbors as was originally 
agreed upon, Europe would have a con- 
crete basis upon which to plan its recon- 
struction 

But for 2 years the victims of German 
aggression have waited for reparations, 
and for the promised shipments of sub- 
stantial quantities of coal from Ger- 
many. The failure to deliver has upset 
their plans for reconstruction which 
contemplated the utilization of Ger- 
many’s surplus productive capacity. 

Does it make any Sense to Germany’s 
victims when they hear voices in this 
country protesting our commitments on 
reparations? Can they reconcile this 
special solicitude for the Germans with 
our high moral aims toward European 
recovery? I do not believe so. I am 
against reparations from current indus- 
trial production for the reasons outlined 
in the earlier part of my speech. But I 
fully support the reparations claims of 
Germany’s victims based on the Potsdam 
agreement—that is to say, in capital 
equipment, raw materials, such as coal, 
timber, potash, and so forth. The fail- 
ure to deliver reparations has been ex- 
cused by some on the pretext that eco- 
nomic unification of Germany must pre- 
cede the implementation of the program. 
Does this mean that the rest of Europe 
must wallow in economic misery and po- 
litical unrest until Germany is rebuilt? 
It is not sufficient that Germany’s vic- 
tims receive food and clothing. It is far 
more important, in the long run, that 
they have an industrial base upon which 
they can determine their own economic 
future—independent of Germany. 

This is the feeling of most of the Allies 
and has been expressed by the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency. The Repa- 
rations Agency has expressed concern 
lest the German authorities, now vested 
with great power over the German 
economy, succeed in gaining Ameri- 
can support for their contention, name- 
ly, that they could not be held respon- 
sible for the economic consequences in 
Germany if the reparations program 
were executed. Therefore, the Ger- 
mans, as I pointed out, are doing every- 
thing in their power, including sabotage, 
to block the dismantling of plants. 

Three years ago the violation of our 
sacred obligations to our wartime allies 
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would have been unthinkable. But now 
it seems to be the fashion to berate Ger- 
many’s victims and curry the favor of the 
Germans. I believe, however, that if we 
are to preserve our reservoir of good will 
in Europe, we must continue our leader- 
ship in peace, and should not be remiss to 
other Europeans. 

Europe has been ravaged by the Ger- 
mans time and again, and I frankly state 
that any nation which shows a special 
solicitude for the Germans at the ex- 
pense of her victims will not be able to 
maintain the good will of the latter. 
Furthermore, they will look with sus- 
picion on any plans we propose for the 
rehabilitation, for they will say—and 
rightly so—‘Why have you not included 
in such a plan the prompt, the full de- 
livery of reparations from Germany 
which we have every right to claim as 
due to us in partial replacement for what 
the Germans destroyed?” I believe the 
victims of German aggression are 
troubled, and afraid of German power. 

The present trend in our policy toward 
Germany can only play into the hands of 
those who question our true motives to- 
ward the recovery of Europe. They will 
point to the present barrage in the press 
against German reparations as another 
proof that American policy toward Euro- 
pean recovery is a facade behind which 
the German powerhouse will be reinvig- 
orated at the expense of her victims. 

I feel very strongly on this whole prob- 
lem because the present stalemate on 
reparations endangers the whole struc- 
ture of European and world security and 
deprives our allies of the necessary re- 
sources to rehabilitate their war-torn 
economies. 

Germany’s victims have not forgotten, 
however, that the United States did have 
a policy which expressly stated that Ger- 
man reparations could and should play 
a major role in the recovery of Europe. 
It was summed up by our State Depart- 
ment on December 12, 1945, in the follow- 
ing words: 

It is in the interests of the United States 
to abide strictly by the terms of the Berlin 
declaration, which imposes a severe repara- 
tion obligation on Germany in order to— 

(a) Weaken effectively the economic base 
from which war industry could be derived 
until a peaceful democratic government is 
firmly established in Germany; 

(b) Provide material assistance to United 
Natiozxs countries which have suffered from 
Nazi aggression and which now face tasks of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction from the 
damage of war; 

(c) Insure that, in the recovery from eco- 
nomic chaos left by war in Europe, the ag- 
gressor nation, Germany, shall not recon- 
stitute a peacetime standard of living at an 
earlier date than the countries ravaged by 
German arms 


I firmly believe that these principles 
should remain our guide in the treat- 
ment of Germany and in helping Europe 
recover. They clearly implied that the 
United States was determined to reverse 
the economic trends of the past 25 years 
which have placed Germany in the key 
role of economic and political arbiter of 
Europe’s destinies. Why we since have 
rejected this sound policy and substi- 
tuted @ program which will maint } 
Germany’s stranglehold over Europe i 
beyond my comprehension. 
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‘ In this connection I am happy to note 
that Secretary Marshall has also entered 
the fight. His letter and memorandum 
‘ of February 11, 1948, to Senator ARTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG should be read by every 
Member of this House and should be 
publicized throughout the land for it 
proves that not only do we have a moral 
and political obligation, but that, eco- 
nomically, reparations is a cornerstone 
for the European recovery program. 

Of course, when it is noted that the 
total residual value of reparations, as 
estimated by Secretary Marshall, will be 
in the neighborhood of $250,000,000, I 
cannot feel too enthusiastic especially 
when I know that the damages claimed 
by the member nations of the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency amounted to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 
billions of dollars. In spite of the howl- 
ings of the Germany Firsters even the 
present reparations program is a mere 
fraction of the losses suffered by our war- 
time allies. Nevertheless, I fully support 
the principles of reparations as outlined 
by the Secretary of State, because in the 
long run it will test our sincerity with the 
nations of western Europe. I know that 
if the United States does not come 
through on this vital issue the forces 
which oppose ERP will grow in numbers 
and in strength. Such a course, in the 
long run, means political and even eco- 
nomic isolation for the United States. 

In view of these facts I cannot believe 
that any fair-minded American can sit 
back and permit a handful of pro-Ger- 
mans in this country to subvert our for- 
eign policy on behalf of German in- 
terests. 

I have raised this question of repara- 
tions before the Senate because in our 
foreign policy we must be as realistic as 
we are determined, and if we aim to be 
realistic and, hence, effective, then our 
Government must take the lead in break- 
ing up the ice jam and carry out, both 
in letter and spirit, without delay, the 
reparations program as agreed to. I feel 
that if we take that initiative, great 
progress will be made, not only in assist- 
ing European recovery, but in the solu- 
tion of the German problem. 





Public Law 810, Fightieth Congress, Pro- 
vides Retirement Benefits to Officers 
and Enlisted Personnel of the Reserves 
of Our Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, an 
entirely new departure in retirement 
legislation is provided in title ITI of Pub- 
lic Law 810, Eightieth Congress, which 
establishes for the first time in history a 
comprehensive system of retirement 
benefits for Reserve personnel based 
solely upon years of service. This radi- 
cal innovation is symbolic of the wide- 
spread and growing recognition which is 


now being given to the Reserve compo- 
nents as an essential element of our 
military strength and one which is ab- 
solutely vital to the future security of the 
United States. 

Any thinking man or woman in this 
country who has ever served in our mili- 
tary or naval forces, or who is at all fa- 
miliar with the problems with which the 
services are confronted in wartime, knows 
only too well how dependent we are and 
always have been upon the civilian sol- 
dier and sailor in time of emergency. 
High ranking officers of the armed serv- 
ices admit this freely and one general of- 
ficer has gone on record quite frankly to 
the effect that the only wars we have 
ever won without the help of the Re- 
serves were a few Indian wars. 

Today, more than ever before, the mili- 
tary strength of the United States lies in 
its civilian components. A democracy 
like ours cannot afford the tremendous 
drain upon its financial resources which 
would result if we attempted to maintain 
a standing Regular Army, Navy, and Air 
Force adequate to meet our needs in war- 
time. Our only alternative then is to 
support a small, efficient, compact Regu- 
lar Military Establishment, consisting of 
highly trained and competent profes- 
sional officers and enlisted men, which 
will serve as a core or nucleus for ex- 
pansion of our armed forces in wartime. 
This nucleus must be supplemented in 
time of emergency by the civilian com- 
ponents, and as we all know, the numbers 
of wartime personnel who will be fur- 
nished from these sources will far exceed 
those provided by the Regular Establish- 
ments. This has been true in the past 
and will be equally true of the future. 

In previous wars the United States has 
enjoyed a great defensive advantage in- 
herent in its geographical location, pro- 
tected as it has been by two great ocean 
barriers. In addition to the protection 
furnished by our location, we were able to 
count upon potential allies overseas who 
could bear the initial brunt of an enemy’s 
assault and hold his forces off until we 
had had a year or two to prepare our- 
selves for hostilities. Now time and dis- 
tance no longer have their former mean- 
ing from a defensive standpoint and 
those friendly nations upon whom we 
were wont to rely in the past may never 
again be able to gain time for us. In- 
deed, it is widely believed by military 
experts that any future war will come 
with a suddenness and swiftness such as 
we have never known before, and that in 
all likelihood the initial targets of a hos- 
tile power will be within our own shores. 

Because of these considerations it is 
imperative that we build up today a 


strong dynamic reserve of trained and . 


professionally competent officers and 
men who will be qualified to take the 
field or fill their billets aboard ship or 
in the air when the day of mobilization 
arrives. Wecan no longer count upon a 
margin of safety in time. No longer will 
we have a year or two for indoctrination 
training, maneuvers and training camps. 
We must be ready to go to war, if war 
comes, on the day hostilities begin. 
Bearing all of these things in mind, 
it should be very apparent to anyone why 
it is necessary today, more than ever be- 
fore, to maintain our Reserve forces con- 
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stantly at a peak of training and ef- 
ciency. An added factor of great impor. 
tance which makes this so vital in the 
modern age is the great increase in tec}, 
nological development which requires 
that our forces be manned with specia]- 
ists possessing diverse scientific ang 
technical skills. An ordinary seaman 
may be trained, perhaps, within a perjog 
of a few weeks, but it takes months ang 
years to train radar technicians, com- 
munications personnel, aviation mechan- 
ics, and all the many other technica! per- 
sonnel upon whom the success of milj- 
tary operations must depend. 

In order to insure that our Civilian 
components will be in a state of readi- 
ness when the call to arms is sounded, 
whenever and however unexpectedly that 
time may come, we must take steps to set 
up a program for the training and in- 
doctrination of the civilian soldier and 
sailor far surpassing anything we have 
done in the past. , 

We all know, however, that a Reserve 
officer or enlisted man who applies him- 
self steadily and faithfully to a program 
of peacetime training must do so at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice. He must 
give up his evenings at home with his 
family to attend drills, or shut himself off 
from social activities while he devotes 
himself to correspondence courses. He 
must forego his summer vacation if he 
attends camps or cruises. Those who 
have done these things in the past have 
done so solely from motives of patriotism. 

The type and extent of Reserve service 
which will be required in the future de- 
mands that a further incentive be offered 
if we are to build our civilian com- 
ponents to the strengths which must now 
be provided. However strong the pa- 
triotic motives of our men and women 
may be, some additional inducement 
must be held out to them which will 
compensate them for these personal sac- 
rifices. 

The retirement legislation which has 
recently passed the House and Senate 
provides this incentive. It establishes 
a system of retirement benefits, payable 
upon reaching age 60, for those Reserve 
personnel who have performed 20 or more 
years of satisfactory Federal service. 
Generally speaking, “satisfactory Federal 
service” means service in a federally 
recognized civilian component, such as 
the National Guard, Organized Reserves, 
Organized Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves, and the Volunteer Naval or Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves. Satisfactory Fed- 
eral service includes both inactive-duty 
service and active-duty service either as 
a member of the Regular Establishment 
or as a Reserve officer or enlisted man. 

To be eligible for these benefits an in- 
dividual must participate actively in the 
peacetime training program. Standards 
will be established by the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force which 
must be met if an individual is to retain 
his status as a member of a Reserve com- 
ponent and if he is to qualify for promo- 
tion. Moreover, a point system is estab- 
lished which provides credits for drills 
and camps attended, correspondence 
courses and other training activities. 

In order that any given year of service 
may be deemed to be a year of satisfac- 
tory Federal service, a man must earn 








50 points during that year. Otherwise it 
may not be counted toward the total 
requirement of 20 years. Points will be 
credited in the following manner: 

First. One point for each day of active 

ity. 

“= cond. One point for each drill at- 
tended or each period of equivalent in- 
struction. 

Third, Fifteen points for every year of 
membership in a Reserve component. 

“Active duty” includes periods of ex- 
tended active duty as well as annual 
camps and cruises. “Equivalent instruc- 
tion” includes attendance at prescribed 
lectures and training periods, as well as 
satisfactory completion of equivalent 
portions of correspondence courses. 

The computation of point credits in 
the manner described above applies to 
service performed subsequent to the en- 
actment of this law. The question arises, 
then, as to what credit will be given for 
previous service, 

Subject te certain exceptions which 
are specified in the bill, each year of 
service as a member of a Reserve com- 
ponent prior to the enactment of this 
legislation will be deemed to be a year of 
satisfactory Federal service, and thus 
may be counted toward the 20-year re- 
quirement. 

The computation of retirement pay 
will be made in the following manner: 

First. One day’s credit will be given 
for each day of active duty performed 
during a person’s entire period of service. 

Second. One day’s credit will be given 
for each point received for attendance 
at drills, for work done on correspond- 
ence courses, or for membership in a 
Reserve component. However, there is a 
limit to the number of days’ credit which 
will be given, for retirement pay pur- 
poses, for inactive-duty training during 
any one year. Thus, not more than 60 
days’ credit will be allowed for any year 
for points earned in the foregoing man- 
ner during that year. 

Third: Fifty days’ credit will be given 
for every year of inactive-duty service in 
a Reserve component prior to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The total number of days’ credit re- 
ceived over a man’s entire period of serv- 
ice will be divided by 360 to obtain the 
number of years which may be credited 
for pay purposes. The number of years 
thus obtained, including any fraction of 
a year, will then be multiplied by 245 
percent of the active-duty base and 
longevity pay which the individual would 
receive if he were on active duty, at the 
time he is granted such pay, in the high- 
est temporary or permanent rank which 
he satisfactorily held during his entire 
period of service. 

As an example of the manner in which 
this bill will operate, let us take the case 
of an officer or enlisted man who has 
served on active duty for 2 years during 
World War II: He has not joined a Re- 
serve component since his discharge. 
Se he ever qualify for retirement bene- 
its? 

If he becomes a member of a Reserve 
component now or at some future time, 
he will be entitled to count his 2 years of 
active duty toward the 20-year require- 
ment for eligibility. But before he can 
qualify, he must complete a total of 18 
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additional years of satisfactory Federal 
service. To do this, he must earn 50 
points during each year. If he is a 
member of an Organized Reserve unit 
and attends 48 drills he will receive 48 
points for drills alone; if he attends 2 
weeks of camp, he will receive 15 addi- 
tional points. In addition to the total 
of 63 points thus obtained, he will receive 
a blanket credit of 15 points by virtue of 
his membership in a Reserve organiza- 
tion. This will give him a total of 78 
points which will be well above the re- 
quired minimum of 50. If he earns 78 
points every year for 18 years in the 
manner described above, he will have no 
difficulty in becoming eligible. 

The computation of this man’s retire- 
ment pay is very simple. Having at- 
tended 2 weeks’ camp every year for 18 
years, or 15 days per year, he will receive 
a total of 270 days’ credit for active duty. 
We assumed that he attended 48 drills 
per year. This means, then, that he will 
have received 48 points for drills, plus 15 
points for membership in the Reserve, 
or a total of 63 points each year for train- 
ing other than active duty. As has been 
indicated above, however, not more than 
60 points earned in this manner may be 
credited for pay purposes. In other 
words, he will receive 60 days’ credit per 
year for 18 years, or 1,080 days. The 
sum of 270 days and 1,080 days is 1,350 
days. This will be the number of days 
credit which he receives for all service 
performed in the future. But, we must 
not overlook the fact that he will also 
obtain 720 days’ credit for his active duty 
during wartime. Altogether, then, he 
will have earned a total credit of 2,070 
days. Dividing this by 360, we obtain 
the number of years’ credit to which he 
will be entitled for retirement-pay pur- 
poses, or 534 years. Multiplying this 
figure by 242 percent of the active-duty 
base and longevity pay of the highest 
temporary or permanent grade which he 
attains during his entire period of serv- 
ice, we can determine the retirement pay 
which he will receive upon reaching the 
age of 69. 

Now, let us take the case of an officer 
or enlisted man who has served on active 
duty for 5 years during the war but who 
is unable, because of business considera- 
tions, to devote the time required for a 
membership in the Organized Reserve. 
For his 5 years of active duty he will re- 
ceive 1,800 days’ credit for retirement- 
pay purposes. Assuming that he attends 
drills or prescribed lectures only once a 
month every year for the next 15 years, 
he will receive 12 points of credit for 
these activities each year. In addition, 
he will receive the 15 points blanket cred- 
it for membership in a Reserve compo- 
nent. This will give him a total of 27 
points. But before any year can count 
as a satisfactory year for the purposes of 
eligibility he must earn an additional 23 
points, making a total of at least 50 
points for the year. This he can do by 
voluntary attendance at drills, by at- 
tending camps, or by pursuing corre- 
spondence courses at home. Let us sup- 
pose that he cannot afford the time to 
attend camp every year. For those years 
in which he is able to do so he will be able 
to add another 15 points, leaving a bal- 
ance cf only 8 to be acquired. But even 
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if he cannot go to camp he can still earn 
the extra 23 points by correspondence 
courses. Regulations will be issued pro- 
viding for appropriate credit for corre- 
spondence work. These regulations will 
take into account the length of time 
which the Department considers neces- 
sary to complete a particular course. It 
is expected that credits for correspond- 
ence courses will be allowed on a basis 
roughly equivalent to drill periods. Thus, 
in view of the fact that drills will be of 
2 hours’ duration, it is probably that 5 
points credit will be given for a corre- 
spondence course requiring 10 hours. 
Accordingly, if a man must earn 8 addi- 
tional credits by this means he will prob- 
ably have to complete correspondence 
courses requiring approximately 16 hours. 
Similarly, he will probably have to com- 
plete courses requiring 46 hours if he 
needs an additional 23 points. 

The officer or man who has had 5 years 
of active duty service in the past and 
who earns 50 points per year for the next 
15 years will receive retirement pay com- 
puted as follows: 

Fifty days’ credit will be given each 
year, or a total of 750 days’ credit for the 
15 years. Adding this to his credit of 
1,800 days for previous active duty, we 
obtain a grand total of 2,550 days. Divide 
this by 360, and we obtain a figure slight- 
ly over 7 years. This must be multiplied 
by 215 percent of the active duty base 
and longevity pay of the highest tem- 
porary or permanent rank in which he 
satisfactorily serves during his entire 20 
years of service. 

The system of retirement benefits 
which this legislation provides should go 
a long way toward strengthening our 
civilian components. It will provide a 
modest compensation to those who are 
willing to sacrifice their leisure hours in 
order to make a Substantial contribution 
to our national defense. At the same 
time, it will not place an unreasonable 
burden upon the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, because the benefits granted will be 
in direct proportion to the actual con- 
tribution made by those who qualify. 





Statement by Hon. Arthur V. Watkins, 
of Utah, on Appropriations for the 
Bureau of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a statement by my colleague, Senator 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah, with refer- 
ence to appropriations for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

While Pres Truman was lambasting 
Congress for depriving the West of needed 


ident 
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funds for reclamation and power develop- 
ment on his “nonpolitical” tour of the coun- 
try, Congress in the closing days of the ses- 
sion in June was hard at work completing 
legislation which will give the West the 
largest reclamation and power program in 
its history. To answer the President’s un- 
founded charges, those interested might find 
helpful the following chart which is beyond 
dispute. This chart, which gives the total 
budget requests, including supplemental and 
deficiency requests—the total appropriations 
and the expenditures for each of the last 10 
fiscal years—undeniably points out that the 
program is larger and the sums greater than 
in any year of the New Deal administration. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


——————— 












eels Budget esti- | Appropria- Expendi- 

Fiscal year mates ; tions tures 

a $45, 229, 600 $44, 544, 600 $79, 329, 428 
me 80, 071, 600 76, 984, COO 96, 365, 934 
Bis icsstiaccactans 80, 454, 600 73, 194, 600 85, 506, 484 
Pe eaiusbicaieia 100, 769, 681 101, 361, 631 91, 438, 942 
eB iatiiiadvinee 96, 228, 650 89, 727, 270 69, 287, 440 
1944_. 41, 161, 400 54, 587, 242 
1945. 20, 108, 200 50, 376, 076 
1946. 146, 838, 700 65, 64, 362, 688 
1947 168, 849, 755 1146, 346, 843 134, 289, 536 





= 196, 407,400 | 143, 185, 038 1191, 500, 000 
1949........| 284, 902, 650 ee en 


'Estimated. 








Notes.—(1) Power revenues prior to 1048 excluded. 
(2) Expenditures include permanent appropriations; 
other 2 columns do not. (3) Emergency funds (WPA) 
included in “Expenditure” figures up until fiscal year 


1946. 


The labors of the Congress may not have 
met the approval of President Truman but 
his lieutenants in the Senate voted unani- 
mously with the Republicans in support of 
both the 1948 and 1949 appropriation bills. 
The minority members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee did not vote against 
the majority’s report on either bill nor did 
they offer any substantive amendments on 
the floor. In both sessions of the Eightieth 
Congress, voice votes were all that was 
needed to pass the appropriation bills for 
the Interior Department which included ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Senator JosePpH C. O’MaHONEY, minority 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who has been so critical of Repub- 
lican policy towards reclamation, expressed 
the Democrats’ approval of the way Repub- 
lican leadership had handled the 1949 bill 
by saying on the floor of Congress: 

“I think I should add, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Nebraska, Senator KENNETH 
S. WuHerrRy, Republican, * * * has done 
a very successful service in increasing the 
appropriation for reclamation in the West. 
* * * YI wish it clearly understood that 
as one of the Senators who has been delighted 
to cooperate with the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, I very much appreciate what he 
has done.” 





The Evils of Bipartisanism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
death of President Roosevelt an unholy 
alliance has been formed by Republicans 
and Democrats in our Government. This 
alliance is dominated by the rich, the 
privileged classes, those who foster race 
hatred, the military men, the big cor- 
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porations and monopolies, the landlords, 
and the machine politicians. 

The two old parties, calling this new 
alliance of theirs “bipartisan,” are seek- 
ing to fool the American people into bow- 
ing to one-party misrule instead of 
America’s traditional two-party system. 

The Republicans and Democrats would 
like the American people to believe that 
the future welfare of our country is 
threatened by some foreign “ism.” 

In reality the “ism” which threatens 
us most is bipartisanism—the bipartisan 
coalition of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats against the people. 

Bipartisanism has fattened the rich 
and soaked the poor. 

The Republicans and Democrats have 
forced a bipartisan peacetime draft on 
the young men of America and their 
families and sweethearts. 

Bipartisanism has robbed the pay en- 
velope of every American family by forc- 
ing high prices and keeping wages low; 
by forcing high rents and refusing to pro- 
vide decent housing; by enslaving labor 
with the Taft-Hartley law to prohibit the 
people from organizing and bargaining 
collectively for a better existence. 

This same Republican-Democrat coa- 
lition has betrayed the Jews of Pales- 
tine and destroyed the hopes of the sick 
and starving victims of Hitler anti-Sem- 
itism all over Europe for a homeland in 
Israel. 

They betrayed Palestine for the greed 
and profit of a huge oil trust formed by 
Standard Oil and Texaco, appeasing the 
hateful Arab Grand Mufti. 

Obedient to the oil profiteers, Truman 
and the Republicans scuttled the United 
Nations partition plan. 

They infiicted an arms embargo 
against the people of Israel, at the same 
time giving loan after loan to Great Brit- 
ain to arm the Arabs, sacrificing Jewish 
lives for the benefit of oil imperialism. 

Republicans and Democrats are jointly 
responsible for the removal of price 
controls. 

They ruined rent control, allowing rent 
increases through loopholes in the law. 

They refused to permit a public hous- 
ing program at low rents which would 
rescue our GI veterans and their fam- 
ilies and others from tin-can shacks and 
slum conditions and give them decent 
homes. 

The Republican-Democrat coalition 
has made racial discrimination the law 
of the land by establishing segregation 
in our armed forces and in other branches 
of Government and by fostering racial 
and religious discrimination in employ- 
ment, in education, and in housing. 

They have brought our country to the 
brink of war solely because war making 
is hugely profitable for the great muni- 
tions interests, the oil companies, and 
vast monopolies such as General Motors, 
General Electric, and du Pont. 

This is the unsavory and criminal rec- 
ord of the Republicans and Democrats in 
control of our National Government since 
the death of President Roosevelt. 

This is why the new party of Henry 
Wallace has sprung to life, composed of 
people of America who are determined to 
wipe out one-party misrule in America, 
determined to destroy bipartisanism and 
all the evils it has inflicted on the Ameri- 


can people, and once and for all to rip 
away the death grip of the big corpora. 
tions and Wall Street profiteers from the 
throat of the American people. 

Last February the new party of Henry 
Wallace scored its first significant vic. 
tory of 1948. The new party scored that 
victory right here in the Twenty-fourth 
Congressional District of the Bronx, yn. 
der the emblem of the American Labor 
Party. 

Last February 17 the aroused people 
of the Twenty-fourth Congressiona] Dis. 
trict rejected bipartisanism in an un. 
precedented overturn of both Democratic 
and Republican Parties, giving more than 
55 percent of their votes to myself as the 
candidate for Congress of the American 
Labor Party, the party of Henry Wallace. 

Overnight the importance of this event 
became Nation-wide. The success of the 
people of the Twenty-fourth Congres. 
sional District of the Bronx in ridding 
our community of bipartisanism and its 
evils, the rejection of Republican-Demo- 
cratic domination, misrepresentation, 
and neglect has been a beacon of hope 
and encouragement to supporters of the 
new party all over our country. 

The people of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gressional District dealt Bronx bipar- 
tisanism a deadly blow last February. 

Now the Republicans and Democratic 
forces of bipartisanism are trying des- 
perately, by pooling their forces pub- 
licly for the first time, to smash the will 
of the people of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

In this congressional campaign we see 
the Democratic and Republican machine 
politicians of the Bronx at last forced out 
into the open with their unholy alliance 
against the interests of the common peo- 
ple of our district. While Republican 
and Democratic Presidential candidates 
oppose each other at the heads of their 
tickets, a single candidate representing 
both these old parties now appears slated 
to try to oust the Wallace Congressman 

This turn of events offers a great op- 
portunity to the people of the Twenty- 
fourth Congressional District and the 
Bronx at large. It permits them, for the 
first time, to study the records of the two 
old parties, in the Bronx as well as na- 
tionally, as a single record which it really 
is—the record of a long existing political 
alliance masquerading as two parties. 

The action of the people of the 
twenty-fourth district last February, giv- 
ing an overwhelming majority to the 
party of Henry Wallace and snowing un- 
der the Democratic and Republican ma- 
chines as well as the ineffectual Liberal 
Party has forced all three of these groups 
now to admit that they really represent 
one and the same policy, opposing the 
interests and the will of the people. 

Bronx bipartisanism has picked up a 
new stooge, making even more evil the 
smell of political double and triple 
dealing. 

This foul odor is nothing new to the 
people of the Bronx. But now there 


should be less difficulty in cleansing our 
borough of this stench. 

The fact is now publicly acknowledged 
that the Democrats and Republicans in 
our borough of the Bronx have always 
worked together hand in glove. 
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The people of the Bronx have suffered 





greatly because of this double dealing 
by the supposed two-party system in the 
Bronx. 


In the past the people were forced to 
uffer in silence. They had no means of 
knowing about this double dealing and 
no political instrument with which to 
fight it. But the American Labor Party 
has stepped in, bringing with it in 1948 
the candidacy of Henry Wallace. The 

,erican Labor Party is determined to 
ut an end to Flynn-Knewitz finagling in 
3ronx politics. 

The bipartisanism of Democratic Boss 
Ed Fiynn and Republican Boss John 
Knewitz—the double dealing of Repub- 
lican “and Democratic machines in the 
Bronx—has made of our borough the 
most neglected and the most backward 


( 


section of New York City. 

The streets are the bumpiest and most 
broken and torn-up of any in the city. 

The people in dozens of sections are 
forced to live in the poorest, most tumble- 
down firetraps and shacks that survive 
in all New York. nd for these inde- 
cent, tumble-down flats and shacks, the 

ndlords collect rents which are unheard 
of by any standard of comparison. 

Furthermore, the landlords, collecting 
the highest rents in history from the 
poorest people in our city, are protected 
by the Flynn-Knewitz machines from 
even making repairs and improvements 
essential to the health, safety, and com- 
fort of the tenants. 

Let us take a stroll through the Flynn- 
Knewitz bipartisan domain, keeping our 
eyes, ears, and noses open as we pass the 
uncollected garbage, the open dumps and 
foul creeks which these so-called leaders 
should have cleaned up years ago. 

Count the old-law fire-trap tenements, 
and shabby, rat-infested frame dwell- 
ings; the rusted, unsafe fire escapes, the 
ancient schools. 

Count the overcrowded blocks, the 
groups of children playing in peril of 
their lives in busy streets for lack of 
playgrounds; note the absence and lack 
of hospitals and health centers. 

Take note of all these things and add 
up the score against bipartisanism in the 
Bronx. Is any other borough of our city 
so neglected by its political leaders and 
officeholders? 

Why should our community of the 
Bronx be the most neglected of the city’s 
neighborhoods? Why should our chil- 
dren have the worst schools, the fewest 
playgrounds, the poorest health in the 
city? Why should our streets be the 
worst repaired, our garbage the least re- 
moved, our dumps the foulest, our tene- 
ments the most dangerous and un- 
healthy, our youth the most neglected 
and the most exposed to juvenile de- 
linquency? 

These are the questions Bosses Flynn 
and Knewitz and their stooges and pub- 
lic officeholders must be forced to answer. 

The record of criminal neglect and 
mistreatment visited on the people of 
the Bronx is the Flynn-Knewitz record, 
the record of a shabby, patronage-trad- 
ing bipartisanism of Democrats and Re- 
publicans which has now at last been 
forced to expose its hand out in the open 
by the people of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gressional District and their victory of 





last February under the banner of the 
new party of Henry Wallace. 

The people of the Bronx will no longer 
stand for the bipartisan policy of neg- 
lect, abuse, and misrepresentation by 
Bosses Flynn and Knewitz and their 
Democratic and Republican machines. 

The people of the Twenty-fourth Dis- 
trict have shown the way to be rid of 
Flynn-Knewitz double dealing. They 
demonstrated their resentment and dis- 
gust against machine politics last Feb- 
ruary, burying Flynn and Knewitz and 
their stooges under a vengeful landslide 
of votes. 

Flynn and Knewitz are now desperate, 
so desperate that they have been forced 
out into the open with their sly-dealing 
coalition and their litt!e “liberal” helper. 

The people have them on the run. 

Let us keep them on the run until they 
have been kicked out of Bronx politics 
forever and replaced by a new party run 
by the people themselves for the good of 
the people, and not to enrich the pockets 
of scheming, thieving politicians. 





Eightieth Congress Enacted 186 Public 
Laws Relating to Veterans and Their 
Dependents and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress a total of 900 
bills was enacted into law. Of this num- 
ber 186 laws or over 20 percent of the 
total bills enacted related to the veter- 
ans and their dependents and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Of the 186 public laws enacted by the 
Eightieth Congress, approximately 150 of 
them provide direct benefits to veterans 
and their dependents. The remainder 
relate to the Veterans’ Administration 
and include appropriation measures for 
that particular agency. 

The 186 bills of interest to veterans en- 
acted into law are of direct benefit to 
millions of veterans and their depend- 
ents. These laws are far-reaching and 
were enacted despite the statement by 
President Truman on January 6, 1947, in 
his address to the Eightieth Congress on 
the state of the Union, when he said, in 
part—“Except for minor adjustments, I 
believe that cur program of benefits for 
veterans is now complete.” 

In order that the provisions of these 
186 public laws may be readily under- 
stood I wish, at this time, to give a short 
résumé of each of them: 

N. B.—Public iaws designated with an (*) 
represents housing legislation of interest to 
veterans. 

Public Law 5: Amends certain provisions of 
section 602, National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, re issuance in per- 
manent plans and reinstatement on a com- 


parative health basis. No cost estimated. 
February 21, 1947, 
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Public Law 20: Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act of 1947: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, administration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services, $165,000,000; military 
and naval insurance $1,000,000; vocational re- 
volving fund $200,000. March 22, 194 

Public Law 25: Appropriation: increased 
pay costs—Veterans’ Administration $48,272,- 
500. March 29, 1947. 

Public Law 26: Establishes office of selec- 
tive-service records. March 31, 1947. 

Public Law 34: Renews expiring 5-year 
level premium term policies for another 5- 
year period. No cost estimated. April 15, 
1947 

Public Law 36: “Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947.” Establishes permanent Army and 
Navy Nurse Corps, and Women's Medical 
Specialist Corps in the Army. April 16, 1947. 

Public Law 40: Extension of farm labor 
supply program re compliance with title V, 
“Readjustment Allowances for former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are unem- 
ployed,” under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended. Age . 28, 1947. 

Public Law 46: First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1947: Veterans’ Administra ition, ad- 
ministration, medical, hospital, and domicil- 
ary services $142,258,000; printing and bind- 
ing $5,000,000; pensions $241,665,000; read- 
justment benefits $373,836,000; military and 
naval insurance $3,125,500; national service 
life insurance $535,710,000; vccation rehabil- 
itation revolving fund $300,000. May 1, 1947. 

Public Law 50: Corrects Public Law 720, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, to clarify enlistment 
dates re eligibility of Filipinos for Naval 
Reserve. May 15, 1947 

Public Law 55: Amends pay readjustment 
act re validity of certain marriages. May 15, 
194 

Public Law 64: Includes civilian employees 
United States Naval Government at Guam 
under Missing Persons Act May 16, 1947. 

Public Law 71: Corrects technical errors in 
Public Law 729, Seventy-ninth Congress, an 
act “To provide for the training of officers 
for the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses.”’ May 16, 1947. 

Public Law 72: Limits time within which 
General Accounting Office shall make final 
settlement of accounts of disbursing officers. 
May 19, 1947 

Public Law 76: Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1947. Education facilities for 
veterans; Office of Selective Service Records; 
section 400: Provision re appropriation not 
to be used to pay increased pay cost as re- 
sult of reallocation. May 26, 1947. 

Public Law 82: Amends Public Law 434, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, re credit for mili- 
tary and naval service in connection with 
homestead entries. May 31, 1947. 

Public Law 83: Authorizes Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to grant easements in 
and rights-of-way over lands belonging to 
the United States under his supervision and 
control. No additional cost involved. May 
31, 1947. 

Public Law 85*: Amends Lanham Act to 
increase amount available for veterans’ hous- 
ing with restrictions on use. May 31, 1947. 

Public Law 91: Authorization for Adminis- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to continue and 
establish Veterans’ Administration offices in 
the Philippines. No additional cost involved. 
June 14, 1947 

Public Law 94: Extend for 1 year author- 
ity of Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
enter into leases for periods not exceeding 
5 years. No additional cost estimated. June 
14, 1947. 

Public Law 96: Amends Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942 to increase pay of cadets and 
midshipmen at service academies. June 20, 
1947. 

Public Law 115. Vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund, Public Law 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, as amended—$3,000,000 au. 
thorized in lieu of $1,500,000. June 25, 1947 

Public Law 122: Second Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1947. Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration, administration, medical, hospital, 
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and domiciliary services; $28,400,000. June 
27, 1947. 

Public Law 126: Extends to December 31, 
1947, act to facilitate admission into the 
United States alien fiancées or fiancés of 
members of armed forces of United States. 
June 28, 1947. 

Public Law 128: To stimulate volunteer 
enlistments in the Regular Establishment 
of the United States. Adds subsection pro- 
viding no mustering-out pay be paid those 
enlisting on or after July 1, 1947. June 28, 
1947. 

Public Law 129: Re maximum rents on 
housing accommodations; repeals certain 
provisions of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth 
Coneress; rent control. June 30, 1947. 

Public Law 132: Amends Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act extending certain 
lending powers and functions. Repeals sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 656, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, which authorized RFC to purchase 
loans guaranteed under Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. June 30, 1947. 

Public Law 148: Preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts. July 1, 
1947. 

Public Law 151: Re transportation of de- 
pendents and household effects of service- 
men. July 1, 1947. 

Public Law 153: Amends existing laws re 
military leave of certain employees of United 
States or of District of Columbia so as to 
equalize rights to leave of absence and re- 
employment for such employees who are 
members of Enlisted or Officers Reserve Corps, 
National Guard, or Naval Reserve. July 1, 
1947. 

Public Law 154: Provides seniority bene- 
fits for members of police and fire depart- 
ments of District of Columbia who are vet- 
erans of World War II. July 1, 1947. 

Public Law 157: Authorizes memorial in 
District of Columbia to Marine Corps dead. 
July 1, 1947. 

Public Law 158: Provides clothing allow- 
ance for enlisted men of the Army, Marine 
Corps, and Marine Corps Reserve. July 1, 
1947. 

Public Law 161: Emergency Appropriation 
Act, 1948. Authorizes disbursement during 
July 1947, one-twelfth of appropriation in- 
cluded in H. R. 3839, Eightieth Congress, to 
be deducted when enacted; appropriation for 
automobiles under Public Law 663, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, available until June 30, 1948. 
July 3, 1947. 

Public Law 162: Establishment of Commis- 
sion on Organization of Executive Branch of 
Government. July 7, 1947. 

Public Law 163: District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947. Military and 
naval experience to be accredited, without 
affecting longevity increases to which such 
persons otherwise entitled (sec. 6). July 7, 
1947. 

Public Law 165: Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act, 1948. Contains appro- 
priation for United States Employment Serv- 
ice. July 8, 1947. 

Public Law 171: Establishes procedure for 
facilitating payment cf certain Government 
checks. Tuly 11, 1947. 

Public Law 175: Authorizes establishment 
of a band in Metropolitan Police force. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that any retired officer of 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard may be appointed to position 
of director of such band notwithstanding 
limitations of existing law. July 11, 1947. 

Public Law 178: Amends Public Law 188, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, to 
authorize naval retiring boards to consider 
cases of certain officers. July 11, 1947. 

Public Law 195: District of Columbia In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act of 1947. Veter- 
ans’ benefits exempt. July 16, 1947. 

Public Law 196: Temporary appropriation 
for fiscal year 1948 for payment of salaries, 
July 17, 1947. 

Public Law 205: Credit active military or 
naval service in determining eligibility for 


and amount of benefits from policemen and 
firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia. 
July 21, 1947. 

Public Law 213: Amends Public, No. 271, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, to provide that 
alien spouse shall not be considered inad- 
missible because of race if married before 
30 days after enactment of act. July 22, 
1947. 

Public Law 216: Incorporates AMVETS, 
American Veterans of World War II. July 
23, 1947. 

Public Law 219: Establishes permanent 
commissioned personnel strength of the 
Coast Guard. July 23, 1947. 

Public Law 236: Amends Naval Avizetion 
Cadet Act of 1942, as amended, to authorize 
lump-sum payments to survivors without ad- 
ministration of estates. July 25, 1947. 

Public Law 237: District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948. Includes appropr.a- 
tion for service to veterans. July 25, 19:7. 

Public Law 239: Ending date of war for 
titles IT, III, and V, Public, No. 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; Public, No. 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; Public, No. 329, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; and title IV, Public, No. 
861, Seventy-seventh Congress, and other 
statutes. July 25, 1947. 

Public Law 241: Extends Missing Persons 
Act (Public, No. 490, 77th Cong.) to certain 
members of Fhilippine Commonwealth 
forces. War Department. July 25, 1047. 

Public Law 242: Provides central authority 
for rtancardizing geographic names for pur- 
pose of eliminating duplication in standard- 
izing such names among Federal Gepart- 
ments. July 25, 1947. 

Public Law 247*: Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1848. Provision re eflecting 
settlement of war veterans on public land 
reclamation projects and employment of 
veterans. July 25, 1947. 

Public Law 252: Amends District of Colum- 
bia Unemployment Compensation Act re 
contribution rates after termination of mili- 
tary service. July 26, 1947. 

Public Law 253: National Security Act of 
1947. Provides for Secretary of Defense, for 
a National Military Establishment, for co- 
ordination thereof with other departments, 
and so forth. July 26, 1947. 

Public Law 254: Amends Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946 to provide that bonds shall 
be redeemable after September 1, 1947— 
settlement in cash—extends time for apply- 
ing to September 1, 1948. July 26, 1947. 

Public Law 256*: Supplemental Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948. 
Appropriation of $35,500,000 for veterans’ 
housing. July 29, 1947. 

Public Law 263: Amends Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to provide for return of amount 
deducted from pay for service less than 10 
years. July 30, 1947. 

Public Law 266: Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1948. Contains appropria- 
tion for Farmers’ Home Administration for 
loans under Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. July 30, 1947. 

Public Law 267: Military Appropriation Act, 
1948. July 30, 1947. 

Public Law 268*: The Government Corpo- 
rations Appropriation Act, 1948. Appropri- 
ates $4,000,000 to Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority for payment of annual contributions 
to public housing agencies, prohibits use of 
this appropriation for housing unless tenant 
is a citizen of United States, such prohibition 
not to apply to families of servicemen or vet- 
erans. July 30, 1947. 

Public Law 269: Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—administration, medical, hospital and 
domiciliary services, $898,040,780; printing 
and binding, $7,000,000; penalty mail costs, 
$3,900,000; damage claims, $26,500; adminis- 
trative facilities, $3,100,000; pensions, $2,- 
171,915,000; readjustment benefits, §3,719,- 
860,000; military and naval insurance, $11,- 
150,000; operation of canteens, $965,000; Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, $62,217,000; 
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soldiers and sailors civil relief, $833,000; yer. 
erans miscellaneous benefits, $85,449 39. 
total, $6,964,457,080. July 30, 1947, F 
Public Law 270: 20 percent increase Span. 
ish-American War and Civil War service pen- 
sions. Estimated cost first year, $23,938 699 
July 30, 1947. ‘ 
Public Law 271: Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948. Contains appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for automobiles or other convey. 
ances for disabled veterans. July 30, 1947 
Public Law 208: Clarksburg, W. Va., site 
for Veterans’ Administration hospital. No 
cost estimated. July 30, 1947. 
Public Law 299: Second Supplemental Ap. 


-propriation Act, 1948. Contains appropria- 


tion for investigation of Federal employees 
loyalty. July 31, 1947. ‘ 

Public Law 304: Provides for loan or gift of 
obsolete ordnance to State homes for 
former members of armed forces. July 31 
1947. nti 

Public Law 396: Provides lapel buttons for 
w.dows, parents, and next of kin of members 
of armed forces of the United States who dieq 
in World War II. August 1, 1947. 

Public Law 310: Amends section 251, In- 
ternal Revenue Code, to provide tax relief to 
prisoners of war and internees confined in 
places not within a possession of the United 
States. August 1, 1947. 

Public Law 314: Amends Public Law 671, 
Seventy-seventh Congress as amended, to 
authorize acceptance of decorations from co- 
belligerent or neutral nations or other 
American republics by former members of 
armed forces holding offices of profit or trust 
under the United States. August 1, 1947. 

Public Law 316: Amends section 200, Pub- 
lic Law 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, to per- 
mit retired officers and enlisted men to be 
recognized representatives of recognized vet- 
erans’ organizations in presentation of claims 
to Veterans’ Administration. No additional 
cost involved. August i, 1947. 

Public Law 324: Amends section 410 (a), 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, title 
IV, Federal Tort Claims Act. August 1, 1°47, 

Public Law 325: Amends section 14, Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, Public Law 359, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress directing agency to 
take action Civil Service Commission recom- 
mends. August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 327: Plans for memoria! in 
Grant Park, Chicago, Ill., for Marine Corps. 
August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 330: Excludes certain interns 
student nurses, and other student emploveecs 
of Federal hospitals from Classification Act. 
August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 337: Revises Medical Depa't- 
ment of Army and Navy. Army-Navy Medi- 
cal Services Corps Act of 1947. August 4, 
1947, 

Public Law 338: Amends paragraph 3, part 
VII, VR 1 (a), as amended, Public Law 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to increase mini- 
mum allowance payable for rehabilitation in 
certain service-connected cases. Estimated 
cost, $7,704,000 for fiscal year 1948. August 
4, 1947. 

Public Law 342: Provides for utilization of 
surplus War Department-owned military real 
property as national cemeteries when ‘eas- 
ible. August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 349: To enable Osage Indians 
who served in World War II to obtain loans 
under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended. No additional cost esti- 
mated. August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 350: Amends Armed Forces 
Leave Act to extend to personnel discharged 
after August 31, 1946, compensation for un- 
used or accrued leave. August 4, 1947. 

Public Law 365: Army-Navy-Public Health 
Service Medical Officer Procurement Act of 
1947. August 5, 1947, 

Public Law 366: Amends National Housing 
Act to authorize the insuring under title VJ. 
thereof of mortgages on surplus permanent 























































disposed of by the Government. 





yar housing 
August 5, 1947. 

‘Pul Law 367: Relates to abatement of 
income tax for members of armed forces dy- 


ino in service. August 6, 1947. 

public Law 368: Amends Public Law 383, 
nth Congress re shipment of re- 
- of World War II dead to homeland, 
ria] of unknown dead in military cemeter- 





ac overseas, etc. August 5, 1947. 
* public Law 372*: Amends Home Owners’ 
t to permit lending associations to 


t funds in loans insured under title I, 
Nat nal Housing Act, or loans guaranteed 
or insured as provided in Servicemen’s Read- 

ystment Act. August 6, 1947. 
ublic Law 377: Amends Public Law 346, 
enty-eighth Congress, as amended, to in- 
ide institutional on-farm training as full- 
time training course. No estimate of cost. 
August 6, 1947. 

Public Law 881: Officer Personnel Act of 
August 7, 1947. 
ic Law 384: Terminates certain tax 

ns before end of World War II. 
nds Internal Revenue Code extending 
riod to December 31, 1948, re income-tax 
exclusion of $1,500 of service pay (as to offi- 
cers) and all service pay (enlisted person- 
nel), August 8, 1947. 

Public Law 394*: Amends National Hous- 
t, as amended, to increase authoriza- 
insured mortgages under title VI. 
December 27, 1947. 

Public Law 396: Amends Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, as amended (Public Law 359, 
78th Cong.), to extend preference benefits, 
under certain conditions, to mothers of de- 
( i and totally disabled ex-servicemen 

| ex-servicewomen, January 19, 1948. 











tiny of 





Public Law 398: Provides 20 percent in- 
crease in rates of pension to Indian war vet- 
erans and their dependents. January 19, 

Public Law 398: For fiscal year 1948, would 

ffect 790 veterans and 2,200 dependents at 
estimated cost of $842,000. 

Public Law 402: United States Information 


iucational Exchange Act of 1948. 
oO! ns provision that commissions 
hereunder shall have no authority 

im created by Public Law 584, 
y-hninth Congress, and section 1007 
precludes modification or repeal of Veterans’ 


Sec- 








Prefers » Act of 1944, January 27, 1948. 
I aw 411: Estimated additional cost 
for P. 346 cases $17,343,000 per month for 
in full-time courses in schools, col- 
and universities. Additional cost of 
0 per month for each additional 
of 10,000 enrollees. No estimate on 
P. 16 cases. No estimate of administrative 

C February 14, 1948. 


Public Law 421; Amends act of May 22, 
loan of condemned or obsolete war material 
veterans’ organizations, museums, etc., 
by Secretaries of the Army and the Navy, to 
i clu le Secretary of Treasury. February 27, 
1929 
Public Law 422*: Continues for temporary 
] { certain provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 (Public Law 129, 80th Cong.), 
‘© provision assuring preference or priority 
veterans of World War II being extended 
1 March 1, 1948, to April 1, 1948. Febru- 
ary 27, 1948. 
Public Law 426: Amends Civil Service Re- 
rement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
ralizing benefits thereunder, One of the 
isiohs requires a minimum of 5 years 
Civi sefvice for an annuity, exclusive of 
service. Sections 5 and 9 include 
of honorable military service in cal- 
Z amount of annuity and in deter- 
eligibility for retirement. February 





1948 

Public Law 429: Amends section 602 (d) 
{9) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to extend for 2 years 
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(from 5 to 7) the time within which eligible 
persons may apply for gratuitous insurance 
benefits. Substantial cost but no estimate 
possible. March 3, 1948. 

Public Law No. 436: Repeals that portion 
of Public Law 292, Sixty-third Congress (38 
Stat. 1078) relating to length of tours of 
duty of officers and enlisted men of the 
Army at certain foreign stations. March 8, 
1948. 

Public Law 438: Authorizes the President 
to award Medal of Honor to unknown Ameri- 
can who died while serving overseas in World 
War II and who will be buried in Memorial 
Amphitheater, Arlington Cemetery, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 429, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. March 9, 1948. 

Public Law 439: Authorizes Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Treasury to 
accept and use gifts, devises, and bequests 
for schools, hospitals, libraries, cemeteries, 
and other institutions under their respective 
jurisdictions. March 11, 1948. 

Public Law 450: Extends period of validity 
of Public Law 471, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
to facilitate admission into the United States 
of alien fiancées or fiancés of members of 
armed forces of the United States to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. March 24, 1948. 

Public Law 452: Provides for selection of 
superintendents of national cemeteries from 
meritorious and trustworthy honorably dis- 
charged veterans who have been disabled in 
line of duty for active field service. March 
24, 1948. 

Public Law 458: To ratify the administra- 
tive promotions of employees on military 
furlough from the field postal service in 
certain cases. March 25, 1948. 

Public Law 460: Provides for inactive duty 
training pay for Organized Reserve Corps, 
and provides uniform standards for inactive 
duty training pay for all Reserve components 
of the armed forces. March 25, 1948. 

Public Law 463: Klamath Welfare Act. 
Provides that $500 from capital reserve fund 
of the Klamath Indians shall be credited to 
each tribal member to be used for certain 
purposes, and in addition $200 shall be paid, 
without restriction, to each tribal member 
who is an honorably discharged veteran. 
March 29, 1948. 

Public Law 464*: Housing and Rent Act 
of 1948. Amends the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, to extend certain pro- 
visions thereof and to provide for termina- 
tion of controls On maximum rents in areas 
and on housing accommodations where con- 
ditions justifying such controls no longer 
exist. The provision assuring preference or 
priority to veterans of World War II was ex- 
tended from April 1, 1948, to April 1, 1949. 
March 30, 1948 

Public Law 468*: Amends the National 
Housing Act, as amended, to provide for a 
temporary extension of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Provides a l-month temporary ex- 
tension of title VI (mortg: insurance) and 
provides additional insurance authorization 
for this interim period. March 31, 1948. 

Public Law 473: Provides basic authority 
for certain administrative expenditures for 
the Veterans’ Administration. No cost in- 
volved. April 3, 1948. 

Public Law 474: Amends Public Law 91, 
Eightieth Congress, to extend authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the Re- 
public of the Philippines to June 60, 1950. 
No additional cost involved. April 3, 1948. 

Public Law 484: Amends act of June 3, 
1916, as amended, relating to illegal wear- 
ing of United States service uniforms, to 
make such act applicable to the Canal Zone, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. April 15, 1948. 

Public Law 487: Amends District of Colum- 
bia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, relating to 
learners’ permits. Provides that enlisted 
men of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
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Guard shall be issued, without charge, a per- 
mit to operate Government-owned vehicles 
under certain conditions. April 20, 1948. 

Public Law 494: Transfers Remount Serv- 
ice from Department of the Army to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Section 2 provides 
for detail of military personnel to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture until June 30, 1949. Not- 
withstanding limitations of existing law, re- 
tired officer personnel, if employed by De- 
partment of Agriculture for purposes of this 
act, may receive in addition to their retired 
pay, civilian salary to the extent that the 
total from both sources does not exceed the 
pay and allowances received in the perma- 
nent grade last held prior to retirement. 
April 21, 1948. 

Public Law 511: Authorizes Secretary of the 
Navy to promulgate regulations for reim- 
bursement of persons in naval service for 
emergency hospitalization or medical treat- 
ment from civilian sources if not available 
from a Federal source. May 4, 1948 

Public Law 512: Amends Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, to 
provide additional subsistence allowance for 
part-time institutional trainees, including 
institutional on-farm or other combination 
course trainees under certain conditions; 
increases ceilings on earnings under Public 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as amend- 
ed, from $175 to $210 per month for a vet- 
eran without a dependent, from $200 to 
$270 for a veteran with one dependent, and 
$290 per month for a veteran with two or 
more dependents; eliminates all overtime pay 
in computing trainees’ earnings; and also 
amends Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended. to provide additional sub- 
sistence allowance for institutional on-farm 
trainees under certain conditio1 For fiscal 
year 1949. Minimum estimated cost $98,- 
742,972. May 4, 1948. 

Public Law 517: Equalizes retirement bene- 
fits among members of the Nurse Corps of 








the Army and the Navy, and provides that 
their retirement pay will be based upon 
the pay scale for all other officers in the 
services. M 7, 1948 

Law 519: First Deficiency Appr ia. 

t, 1948 Veterans’ Administration, 

tration, medical, hospital, and dotni- 

rvices, $3,C00,000. May 10, 1918 

Public Law 526: Establishes eligibility for 

burial in national cemeteri« fv rans of 
the United States, United es citizens who 
are veterans < allied coun 1 cer- 
tain memb of far es of \ 4 May 
14, 194 

Law 531: Incre mount of Fed- 
eral aid to State or T orial hon for 
support of disabled sold i iilors of 
the United States from § to $500 until 
June 30, 1951, and $300 per num there- 
ift Esti ted annual ¢ itional cost, 
$849,500. May 18, 1948 


Law 535: Amends act of July 23, 1947 


(Public Law 219, 80th Cong.), to provide 
that the assistant commandant and engi- 
neer in chief of the United States Coast 
Guard shall retire with the retired pay of a 
rear admiral of the upper half. May 19, 1948, 


Extends to February 3, 1950, 


f ) fite 


the time for making application for benefits 
under the Mustering Payment Act of 








1944, as amended, | » discharged betore 
effective date of act 19, 1948 

Public Law 567: ( 24A to Na- 
tionality of 1 ), as amended (54 §& t 
1137; 8 C. 907), re natur tion of 
noncitizens with service in military or naval 
forces of the United State June 1, 1948 

Public Law 577: Provides for acquisition of 
hospital at Camp White, Medford, Oreg., 
and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, 
for use as domiciliary facilities by t Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Estimated c t 


made. June 3, 1948. 
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Public Law 587: Coast and Geodetic Survey 
C m ned Offi Act of 1946. June 3, 
1948. 

Public Law 591: Allows service credit for 
cert listed men of the Coast Guard who 
acted as policemen and guards at Ivigtut 
Cryolite Mine, Greenland, during 1940 and 
1941. Ju 3, 1948. 


Public Law 592: Amends section 16, Public 
w 21 htieth Oa ngress, to provide for 


( tinuance of application of act of July 24, 

1941, to Coast Gu: rd until number of per- 

mal t appointments of officers on active 
t f Coast Guard is equal to 95 percent of 


number authorized by law. June 3, 1948. 

Public Law 596*: Amends Public Law 434, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, which allows credit 
for World War II military or naval service in 
connection with homestead entries by adding 
a section defining the term “homestead” to 
include land hereafter disposed of under the 
act of May 26, 1934 (Public Law 260, 73d 
Cong.). June 3, 1948. 

Public Law 599: Amends Public Law 383, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended, to pro- 
vide increased allowances for escorts of re- 
patriated war dead. June 3, 1948. 

Public Law 623: Provides for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation to em- 
ployees improperly removed or suspended 
without pay from the Federal service, includ- 
ing persons Within the purview of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, establishes procedure 
to be followed in such instances of removal 
or suspension. June 10, 1948. 

Public Law 625: Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948. June 12, 1948. 

Public Law 640: Title I, Treasury Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1949, relating to re- 
striction on purchase of typewriters, excepts 
therefrom purchase for veterans under public 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. June 14, 1948. 

Public Law 646: The Supplemental Fed- 
eral Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1949, 
provides that effective July 1, 1948, the 
United States Employment Serviee, including 


its functions under Title IV of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act, is transferred from 
he De rtment of Labor to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. June 16, 1948 

P ic Law 655: National Heart Act, to 


end the Public Health Service Act to sup- 
port research and training in diseases of the 
heart and circulati Section 4 creates a 
National Advisory Heart Council consisting 
of, among others, the Chief Medical Officer 


of the Veterans’ Administration or his rep- 
resentative. June 16, 1948. 

Pu Law ¢ Amends Public Law 432, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, as amended, to au- 
thorize commutation of travel expense on a 
mileare basis in lieu of p ayment of actual 
necessary expenses of travel in connection 
with vocational rehabilitation under Part 


VII, Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a), 
(Public Law 16, 78th Cong) 


as amended 
No cost esti- 






mat June 16, 1948. 

Public Law 661: Amends section 100, Pub- 
lic Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
amenced, continuing until June 30, 1949, au- 
thority of the Administration of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to enter into 5-year 
lease No cost estimate. June 16, 1948 


Public Law 670: Provides for the detail of 
personnel of the Army of the United Siates 
dents at technical, profcssional, and 


c r educational institutions. June 19, 
Law 672: Am«¢ ect 1 35, Chap- 
t il f act of June 19, 1934, as amended, 
reculate the business of life insur- 
‘ n District of Columbia,” to broaden 
t Id for investment of domestic life- 
it nce comp f additional outlets for 
inv ent being in notes, bonds, or loans 
SE d by morteace or deed of trust insured 
under the provisions of the National Hous- 
i Act, as amended, o~ guaranteed or in- 
51 | pursuant 1 e provisions of Title III 
c the Servicemen R ljustment Act of 
1 s nded J 19, 104% 


Public Law 675: Amends Public Law 1729, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, providing for train- 
ing of officers for the naval service. June 
19, 194 

Public Law 678: Amends Public Law 677, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, re care and treat- 
ment of members of National Guard, Organ- 
ized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
who are injured or contract diseases while 
engaged in training to define “in time of 
peace.” June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 680: Provides for retention in 
service for treatment of certain disabled 
Army and Air Force personnel. June 19, 
1948. 

Public Law 681: Amends section 2, Public 
Law 3C9, Seventy-ninth Congress, which 
credits certain military and naval service per- 
formed before reaching 18 years of age for 
purpose of computing longevity pay, to make 
act effective from June 1, 1942. June 19, 
1948. 

Public Law 682. Transfers certain land of 
Veterans’ Administration at Camp Phillips, 
Kans., to the Department of the Army. No 
cost estimate. June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 688. Authorizes Secretary of 
Navy to permit the Army and Navy Union, 
United States of America, Department of 
Illinois, to construct a recreational park on 
the grounds of the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Great Lakes, Ill., for the convenience 
and pleasure of the patients of that hospital. 
June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 689*: Amends Lanham Act so 
as to permit sale of certain permanent war 
housing thereunder to veterans at a purchase 
price not in excess of cost of construction. 
June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 702*: Authorizes financial 
assistance to certain disabled veterans in 
acquiring specially adapted housing which 
they require by reason of the nature of their 
service-connected disabilities. Maximum 
estimated cost $24,000,000, subject to factors 
which would reduce cost but not estimated, 
June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 704: Authorizes Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain land to en- 
large Gettysburg National Cemetery. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that such land shall be re- 
served for burial of World War I and II 
veterans, and such other persons as may be 
entitled to interment in national cemeteries, 
June 19, 1948. 

Pubiic Law 706: Amends Internal Revenue 
Code so as to exempt hospitalized servicemen 
and veterans from the admissions tax when 
admitted free. June 19, 1948. 

Public Law "707: Amends Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to provide that any Member of Con- 
gress who leaves his office to enter the armed 
forces shall be deemed to have continued as 
a Member for such period of military service. 
June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 1709: 
checkage of retireme 
tain enlisted m 
pointed or 
or gra de under 
19, 194 

Public Law 710: Amends Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946, as amended, to permit cer- 
tain payments to be made to surviving broth- 
ers and sisters, nieces, and nephews of de- 
ceased members and former members of the 
armed forces. June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 716: Amends section 202 of 
Army-Navy Medical Service Corps Act of 1947 
to remove resent restriction on appoint- 
ments to the Navy Medical Service Corps. 

une 19, 1948. 

Public Law 720: Amends title I, Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, to increase interest 
rate on title I loans, to provide for redemp- 
tion of nondelinquent insured morigages, 
and to authorize advances for preservation 
and protection of insured loan security. June 
19, 1948, 


To prevent retroactive 
nt pay in cases of cer- 
en and warrant officers ap- 
advanced to commissioned rank 
act of July 24, 1941. June 
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Public Law 722: Establishment of — mM. 
ships in the Department of ae 
Surgery, Veterans’ Administration. Est 
cost, $440,000. June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 724: District of Columbia Ap. 
propriation Act, 1949. Includes appropris. 
tion for service to veterans. June 19. 1949 

Public Law 726: Transfers portion of Vet. 
erans’ Administration Center, Los Angeles, to 
State of California for use of the University 
of California as a research and medical cen. 
ter. No cost estimate. June 19, 1948 

Public Law 729: Authorizes $1,000,000 an. 
nual appropriation to Veterans’ Adminisir; 
tion for prosthetic appliance research. po. 
tential cost, $1,000,000 annually. June 
1948 

Public Law 739: To preserve seniority 
rights of 10-point preference eligibles jy 
postal service transferring from position of 
letter carrier to clerk, or vice versa. June: 
1948. 

Public Law 741: Amends section 19, v ter. 
ans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amend 
provide that any recommendation on appea 
of a preference eligible, employes or f¢ emer 
employee, by the Civil Service Commission 
shall be complied with by the Federal agency 
involved. June 22, 1948. 

Public Law 748: Amends Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), parts I and II, as amended 
to enact into law regulatory list of chronic: 
constitutional diseases granted service con- 
nection if manifest to 10-percent degree 
within 1 year from discharge, and add certain 
diseases to list. No estimate of cost. June 
24, 1948. 

Public Law 753: Department of the Navy 
Appropriation Act, 1949. June 24, 1948 

Public Law 755: National Dental Research 
Act, to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide for, foster, and aid in coordin at- 
ing research relating to dental diseases ul 
conditions. Section 4 creates a Nation: i 
visory Dental Research Council, consiatin g of 
among others, the chief medical officer of the 
Veterans’ Administration or his representa- 
tive. June 24, 1948. 

Public Law 759: Selective Service Act of 
1948. June 24, 1948. 

Public Law 762: Provides service pensi 
under certain conditions, for widows of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, includ- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippins 
Insurrection, who married the veteran alt 
the statutory delimiting marriage date, Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. Cost not estimated but com- 
paratively small. June 24, 1948. 

Public Law 766: Military Functions Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949. June 24, 1948. 

Public Law 775: To provide for the admin- 
istration of military justice within the 
United States Air Force. June 25, 1948 

Public Law 782: Civil Functions Appropri- 
ation Act, 1949. June 25, 1948. 

Public Law 785: Second Deficiency Apprc 
priation Act, 1948. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, $24 
000; automobiles and other conveyances f 
disabled veterans, to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation “Administrati 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary servic 
$1,500,000. June 25, 1948. 

Public Law 791: To authorize the perma- 
nent appointment in the Reguiar Army 
one officer in the grade of general, and 
1uthorize the permanent appcintment in the 
Regular Air Force of one officer in the grat 
of general. June 26, 1948. 

Public Law 796*: Amends Lanham Act 
(Public Law 849, 76th Cong.) to provide f 
transfer of certain temporary housing 
ucational institutions, with preference to 
students who are veterans of World War I 
or servicemen. June 28, 1948. 

Public Law 797: Authorizes conveyance of 
Veterans’ Administration land in Arkansas 
to Washington County, Ark. No cost esti- 


and 














to ed- 


mate. June 28, 1948. 

Public Law 802: Amends ect of July 31 
1°46 (Public Law 677, 19i(h Cong.) to provid 
further benc.its for cortain employees 
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United States who are veterans of World War 
II and lost opportunity for probational civil- 
service appointments by reason of service in 
the armed forces, and who, due to service- 
connected disabilities, are unable to perform 
the duties of the positions for which exami- 
nations were taken, June 28, 1948. 
: Public Law 803: Authorizes conveyance of 
land at Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Mountain Home, Tenn., to city of Johnson 
City, Tenn. No cost estimate. June 28, 1948. 
sublic Law 804: Amends Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public, 381, 80th Cong.) to 
exempt from compulsory retirement for age 
Regular Army or Air Force officers appointed 
in the grade of General of the Army pur- 
suant to Public Law 333, Seventy-ninth 
Coneress, and to permit restoration of such 
officers to the active duty list upon request; 
also extends the time before which certain 
officers now serving in the grade of Admiral 
in the Navy and General in the Air Force 
and Army must be reduced in rank. June 
28, 1948 
Public 








Law 810: “Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 1948.” June 29, 1948. 

Public Law 831: Authorizes Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to city of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., for public-park and golf- 
course purposes, certain land within bound- 
aries of Veterans’ Administration center at 
Cheyenne. No cost estimate. June 29, 1948. 

Public Law 838: Amends subsection 601 
(f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended (Public, 801, 76th 
Cong.), to authorize renewal of certain level 
premium term NSLI issued prior to January 
1, 1948, for a second 5-year period. Addi- 
tional cost but not estimated. June 29, 
1948 

Public Law 841: Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949. June 29, 1948. 

Public Law 850: Provides that in case of 
employees separated from field service of 
Post Office Department to transfer under 
war-service regulations to private industry 
or another agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the terms of service immediately pre- 
ceding such transfer, as well as time spent 
in military service, shall be credited. June 
30, 1948. 

Public Law 860: “The Government Corpo- 
rations Appropriation Act, 1949.” June 30, 
1948. 

Public Law 862: The Supplemental Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949. 
Restriction on expenditures to bar avocation- 
al or recreational courses under title II of 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended: excepts aviation courses under cer- 
tain conditions. Veterans’ Administration, 
administration, medical, hospital and domi- 
ciliary services, $936,755,000; printing and 
binding, $3,148,000; tort claims, $15,000; pen- 
sions, $1,898,000,000; readjustment benefits, 
$1,979,027,000; military and naval insurance, 
$5,096,000; hospital and domiciliary facilities, 
$202,000,000; national service life insurance, 
$49,320,000; soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief, 
$65,000; veterans’ miscellaneous benefits, 
$51,883,000; total appropriation for Veterans’ 
Administration, $5,125,309,000. June 30, 1948. 

Public Law 864*: Provides in Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, a subsidiary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a 
secondary market for loans guaranteed under 
section 501, 502, or 505 (a) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended 
(Public 346, 78th Cong.) under certain 
conditions; amends the Servicemen's Read- 
nt Act to establish the incontestability 
ot evidence of guaranty or insurance issued 
by the Administrator; and amends the Na- 
tional Housing Act to permit FHA 4oan in- 
surance with respect to World War II veter- 
ans’ cooperative housing projects in an 
amount not to exceed 95 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation. July 1, 1948. 

Public Law 865: To assist by grants-in-aid 
the Republic of the Philippines in providing 











medical care and treatment for certain vet- 
erans who are in need of hospitalization for 
service-connected disabilities who served in 
the armed forces of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines while such forces were in the 
service of the armed forces of the United 
States. Hospital construction limited to $22,- 
500,000. Hospital expenses limited to $3,285,- 
000 annually for period of 5 years. July 1, 
1948. 

Public Law 868. Amends paragraph IV, part 
I; subparagraph (c), paragraph I, part IT; 
and paragraph III, part II, Veterans Regula- 
tion 1(a), as amended, to increase death com- 
pensation rates to widows, children, and de- 
pendent parents in service-connected war- 
time and peacetime death cases. Estimated 
cost $59,367,000 for first year. July 1, 1948. 

Public Law 871: Provides for the procure- 
ment and supply of Government headstones 
or markers for unmarked graves of members 
of the armed forces dying in the service or 
after honorable discharge therefrom; re- 


. quires the Secretaries of the three services 


to compile lists of the names of all members 
who were missing in action and to provide 
for the inscribing of each name on the wall 
of a chapel, or other appropriate memorial. 
July 1, 1948. 

Public Law 876: Amends paragraph II, 
part II, Veterans Regulation 1 (a), as 
amended, to increase peacetime service-con- 
nected disability compensation rates from 
75 to 80 percent of wartime rates. Estimated 
cost $1,611,000 for first year. July 2, 1948. 

Public Law 877: Grants additional com- 
pensation on account of dependents in war- 
time and peacetime service-connected dis- 
ability cases where disability is 60 percent 
or more in degree. Estimated cost $45,585,- 
400 for first year. July 2, 1948. 

Public Law 888: Amends Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944 (Public Law 359, 78th Cong.) 
to clarify the intent of Public Law 396, 
Eightieth Congress, which extended prefer- 
ence provisions under certain conditions, to 
widowed mothers. July 2, 1948. 

Public Law 896: War Claims Act of 1948, 
section 6 provides for the adjudication and 
payment of claims of former members of tl2 
armed forces, held as prisoners of war by an 
enemy subsequent to December 7, 1941, based 
upon failure to furnish the quantity and 
quality of food required by the Geneva Con- 
vention. July 3, 1948. 

Public Law 900: Postal Rate Revision and 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, title 
III provides an increase for Federal employ- 
ees of $330 per annum, except as to certain 
statutory salaries. July 3, 1948. 





Address of Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, at the Freedom Rally, New 
York, April 11, 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a copy of an 
address I delivered in New York, April 
11, 1948, at the annual Freedom Rally. 
My address deals with the international 
situation. Present at the Freedom Rally 
were Americans whose ancestral roots 
are in scores of countries in other parts 
of the world, Americans who have seen 
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their ancestral lands swept under the 
totalitarian tides of recent years. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Just about 3 years ago, in the spring of 
1945, I had the honor to be the guest of 
this same Coordinating Committee of Ameri- 
can-Polish Associations which is again the 
moving spirit of this Freedom Rally. It was 
just 2 months after the signing of the Yalta 
agreement and 1 month before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. We were then energetically 
engaged in warning the makers of American 
foreign policy that Yalta held the seeds 
of a great tragedy for the world. Our warn- 
ings were not heeded. 

The world has already paid a heavy price 
for the mistakes of some of our leaders. The 
cost is still rising. Today, in spite of all the 
blood and treasure sacrificed on the world’s 
battlefields, there is no peace 

It is almost 3 years since the war ended. 
Sometimes peace seems farther away than it 
did at the darkest moments of the war. 
Much of Europe is still in a state of devas- 
tation. Economic life has not recovered. 
Fighting continues to rage in the Holy Land, 
China, Greece, and India. 

From the border nations of western Europe 
the Communists now control much of the 
earth eastward to our own Territory of Alaska. 
Whole nations, almost whole continents, have 
become engulfed by a Red tide of tyranny 
which holds in subjection the greatest num- 
ber of people ever brought under single 
control in all recorded history. Two funda- 
mental ideas of life, one geared to human 
freedom and the other to state despotism, 
face each other throughout the world. Every- 
where there is dissension and threats of hos- 
tility. Everywhere there is fear in the hearts 
of men. 

Iow has the world been reduced to this 
tragic state of affairs? In the late war many 
nations banded together to crush the march 
of tyranny begun by Hitler and his Nazi 
hordes. What was the spirit which lifted 
our hearts and made us stout enough to face 
that titantic struggle without flinchinz? We 
know it was the spirit embodied in the “four 
freedoms,” in the Atlantic Charter end in 
the hope that when the battle 
cleared nations could unite in a world or- 
ganization capable of assuring peace, justice, 
and prosperity. 

Chief among the sentiments which in- 
spired us was freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, freedom from fear and want. We 
sought no selfish gains, territorial or other, 
out of the war. We rejected the idea of ter- 
ritorial changes without the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned We 
promised to respect the right of all pe 
to freely choose their own form of govern- 
ment. Sovereign rights and self-government 
were to be restored to those who had been 
forcibly deprived of them. We agreed to 
work toward free access to trade and raw 
materials which is necessary to world pros- 


smoke of 
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perity. We looked toward the organization 
of a peace in which nations would abandon 
the use of force and which would afford to 
all the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries. 

It was for these goals that America entered 
upon the gigantic program of lend-! e 
without which the war might not have been 
won. It was in support of these goals that 
America finally dedicated her ma wer and 
all her resources to the gage of battle. Rus- 
sia did not join in many of these hopes and 
promises, to be sure, but she welcomed the 
powerful aid the free world gave her on these 
grounds. 

‘hen, in the early dawn of vict nd 
when the guns finally fell silent on a shat- 


tered world, came that series of tragic con- 
ferences and events which turned the vict 
of a hard-won war into a peace filed véta 
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disaster. ‘The great sacrifices on the battle- 
fir for the ideals we had proclaimed were 
i away over the conference tables of 

falta, and Potsdam. We had re- 

m urrender until it could 
he chief allies together. We 
us march of General Pat- 
Bradley’s armies to permit 
oe the first to enter Berlin 






.wainst the wishes of our Brit- 
made fatal concessions to the 
n Before the war was over we 
‘ificed two of our allies, Poland and 

The legitimate Government of 
I not represented at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, although 20 divisions of 
her brave army fought on our side through- 
Even while the San Francisco 








out the war 

Conference debated, the Soviets captured 16 
leaders of the gallant Polish underground 
army which had fought the Nazis for 5 years 
and had assisted the Red army in the final 


rout of the Nazis. We saw war-exhausted 
men of Poland marched off to Soviet con- 
centration camps. 

In Yugoslavia, the hero and warrior, Gen. 
Draja Mihailovich, was also sacrificed by his 
western allies. His government and his peo- 
ple were turned over to the Communist agent 
Tito who is today actively conspiring against 
the freedom and peace of his neighbors. 

So intent were our leaders on the war and 
50 eager were they to promote Soviet good 
will that they closed their eyes to the rape 
of the smaller Baltic Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

At Yalta we not only confirmed the Teh- 
ran betrayals but assigned half of Europe 
and the industrial heart of China—Man- 
churia—to the tender mercies of a govern- 
ment which knows no tenderness and mocks 
at mercy. The strategic Kuril Islands were 
consigned to Russia, and China and Korea 
were opened to Soviet domination and ex- 
ploitation. 

Agreed upon at Yalta and written into the 
Charter at San Francisco was the veto power 
which has since been used by the Soviets to 
block attempts to bring peace to a war-torn 
world. I said at the time that the veto 
power would make the United Nations unable 
to fulfill its great mission to organize peace, 
and this has now come to pass. 

Then, in hammering out the peace com- 
pacts with minor enemy nations, we sur- 
rendered to Moscow total dominion over Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Hungary. America 
agreed to a reparations scheme for Italy 
which siphons off economic aid to that un- 
fortunate people as fast as we can pump it in. 
We created a focus of war infection in 
Trieste. We left Italy exposed to the dep- 
redations of a Communist fifth column sup- 
ported by the armed forces of her aggressive 
neighbor, the Tito dictatorship. At this very 
moment the Communist fifth column seeks 
to grind Italian freedom under the heel of a 
Togliatti dictatorship. 

At Potsdam we agreed to a system of 
reparations and to a future economic life for 
Germany which retards. German recovery 
and the recovery of all of western Europe. As 
a result, the United States is today subsidiz- 
ing the Germans on the barest living stand- 
ard in order to prevent them from support- 
ing themselves. The whole outlook for 
European recovery is being sacrificed to this 
nonsensical policy. 

It seems incredible that nations which 
made such sacrifices to crush Nazi tyranny 
could be so blind as to permit another 
tyranny to rise out of the ashes of Nazi de- 
feat. 

I am sure it was not planned that way. 
You and I know that the American people 
despise oppression. We know that Americans 
historically are the champions of freedom 
and justice. But by unwise and secret 
diplomacy, we have found our high ideals 
being traded away. 

Looking back on these developments it is 
possible to see in part at least how we 








blundered down this tragic road. We allowed 
the Soviet armies to take the military honors 
at Berlin and Prague for perfectly good rea- 
sons. We wanted to recognize the measure 
of Russian sacrifices and suffering in the war. 
We wanted to continue the solidarity of the 
United Nations in the finishing of the war 
and in building the peace. We entered upon 
the fateful conferences at Tehran and Yalta 
for these ends and in a sincere effort to un- 
derstand Russian fears for her postwar 
security. Our leaders sought her gocd will, 
but in our eagerness to win her trust they 
paid her a price which left almost totally 
bankrupt the ideals for which we fought the 
war. When we finally rubbed the secrecy of 
those conferences from our eyes, the brutal 
fact confronted us that we had bribed the 
masters of the Kremlin by conceding them 
chunks of territory and the freedoms of in- 
nocent populations. 

How did the Soviets respond to the trust 
we placed in her? How did she deal with the 
concessions we made? 

She used her entry into Berlin and Prague 
as a political device to impress the smaller 
nations with her power. She looked upon 
war-torn Europe as a fertile field for Com- 
munist expansion. She determined to make 
herself strong by sapping the strength of 
Europe and enslaving the free manhood of 
the west. She used Tehran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam not alone for her own peace and se- 
curity, but to dominate her smaller and 
weaker neighbors. She turned trust into 
license and concession into grab. She used 
every postwar problem and conference to 
undermine her neighbors, and to spread con- 
fusion and strife as weapons to force totali- 
tarian communism on the free areas of the 
world. The pattern has now become fa- 
miliar. It seeks to overthrow every free na- 
tion by infiltration of Communist fifth col- 
umns, by vicious propaganda, terrorism, 
domination, and then purges. 

We must recognize communism for what 
it is—a vast international conspiracy with 
tentacles in every country in the world, our 
own included. Whatever it may be in the- 
ory, it is in practice a great engine of power, 
operated by desperate, ruthless, unscrupu- 
lous men who have no respect for human 
liberties or for human life. They are men 
who will not hesitate to plunge mankind into 
another blood bath if we leave them any 
chance of winning world domination. 

The grave error of our wartime leaders was 
their surrender of principle to expediency. 
They sometimes laid aside the principles of 
peace they proclaimed when they called the 
country to the colors. They failed to real- 
ize that that weight of American technology 
and production was in itself enough to tip 
the scales to victory without further offer- 
ings to Russia. Also, our leaders failed to 
trust us. Their deals were in secret. I be- 
lieve that if the American people had been 
taken into confidence by their leaders, 140,- 
000,000 people in eastern Europe and millions 
more in northern China would never have 
been delivered into Soviet enslavement. 

On May 23, 1944, when it became apparent 
that our valorous allies, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, were being abandoned to a totalitar- 
ian fate, I addressed the Senate and said: 

“Certainly the American people have not 
gone into this struggle for the purpose of 
turning over Europe to the control of any 
nation or group of nations, much less to 
substitute the terrors of one dictatorship for 
another. We have no desire to be a party 
to the establishment of any postwar organi- 
zation which is to be dominated by one, two, 
three, or four nations.” 

Our wartime leaders undoubtedly meant 
well. Yet our late President and three Sec- 
retaries of State—Hull, Stettinius, and 
Byrnes—failed to understand that the So- 
viet Union was busy not only waging a mili- 
tary war against Germany but also a diplo- 
matic war against their allies. But our lead- 
ers refused to heed thcse who did under- 
stand this crucial key to the course of events, 





A full cycle has taken place from tha: 
fateful day in December 1939, when Rye. 
moved on Finland over American pri t te 
the present moment when the imme: 
stronger weight of the Soviets is again s 
ing upon Finland, as it is everywhere else ;, 
Europe. 

American public opinion is at last 








to the fateful commitments to Soviet Ry. 
sia and to their harsh consequences, Ang 
we are acting characteristically to the 


ominous turn of events. Let me give , 
brief summary of changing public « 
as I see it. 


During the war years we had placed our 
trust in the Soviets as an ally. We opened 
lend-lease to them and supplied them lip. 
erally with our war production and all other 
materials necessary to sustain them. We 


shared our technical skill and secrets with 
them. We cooperated wholehearted|: 
them in devising the military strategy 
against the Nazis. 

When the war ended we joined with them 
in UNRRA for the relief of the destitute, 





they ever put in and America paid some 75 
percent of the cost. We included them in all 
international plans for postwar relief and: 
construction. Although we were disappoint 
ed when they remained cold to plans 
peace and recovery, we still believed they 
would think the better of it and eventually 
would participate. 

But as Russia became more demanding, 
more aggressive toward her neighboring small 
countries; as she turned concessions and 
events to her self-interest alone, and as she 
blocked so many sincere efforts to peace and 
recovery, American opinion became some- 











patient, however, and redoubled our efforts 
to understand Soviet ways. 

As the Soviets continued and as case after 
case revealed her aggressive conduct, Ameri- 
can opinion turned to irritation and protest. 
We made strong representations, I remember, 
in the Petkov and similar cases. And when 
diplomatic notes failed to move the masters 
of the Kremlin America began to face the 
tragic reality that, in spite of our prote 
the freedom of over 140,000,000 European 
was ruthlessly being crushed by Moscow and 
her dominated satellite governments. But 
even then we could hardly believe that the 
Soviet leaders were so foolhardy to continue 
their aggressive conduct. We simply could 
not believe the Soviets would follow in Nazi 
footsteps after the terrible lesson of what 
Nazi oppression had cost the Germans and 
Europe. 

It took the reestablishment of the Comin- 
form, the threats to Greece and Turkey, and 
above all the seizure of Czechoslovakia, and 
the death of the Czech patriot, Jan Masaryk, 
to convince some American leaders of the 
real meaning of Soviet behavior. 

Thereupon American opinion shifted an- 
other notch. We continued our simple eco- 
nomic aid to Greece, Turkey, China, and the 
16 nations who met at Paris. But we took 
the further step of encouraging the free na- 
tions to work together for their safety and 
security. We began to show a firm determi- 
nation to help them remain free. We took 
a firmer stand in direct resistance to Soviet 
actions in the United Nations and other in- 
ternational councils. And finally we turned 
once again to our own rearmament with a 
program that should give notice to the world 
that America is at last aroused. 

What is it we seek? Certainly we wish to 
recapture the moral leadership which was 
bartered *away by secret commitments and 
unprincipled appeasement. Here we are re- 
turning to the firm, positive ground which 
made America a haven for the oppressed and 
a champion of freedom throughout our his- 
tory. We want the four freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter to be the beacon lights on 
the road we seek to travel. We demand an 
end to secrecy. We insist upon faith and in- 
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tegrity instead of half truths and broken 
ledges. 

"We must insist with all our force that a 
free world be allowed to heal its wounds in 
peace, and that the people of every country 
be permitted to order their own lives freely 
and in peace. We have already moved to 
permit Germany to support herself and con- 
tribute her share to the economic recovery 

of Europe. We propose to stay in Germany 

s Jong as needed for this purpose. We ask 
that Trieste be returned to Italy rather than 
leave it as a no-man’s land of constant fric- 
tion. We have quickly passed the foreign aid 
pills to strengthen free peoples and hasten 
their recovery. 

This is but the beginning of what we hope 
will become a general resettlement of post- 
war problems looking toward peace, equity, 
justice, and security for all nations. We 
hope the Soviets will join in this healing 
operation, The world needs the great con- 
tributions the Russian people can make to 
world peace and progress. We shall deeply 
regret any disposition the Soviet leaders may 
have to turn the clock back farther to re- 
newed strife and misery. 

In my address to the Senate about 2 weeks 
ago, I outlined some 17 steps which our 
country should take to safeguard its future 
and -to enable it to contribute toward world 
peace and stability. This program imple- 
ments the following first principles: 

America must be financially sound and 
economically strong. 

Our Army, Navy, and Air Force must be re- 
invigorated with manpower and matériel to 
meet any eventuality. 

Our industrial potential must be geared to 
the defense needs of the Nation. 

Our scientific secrets must be safeguarded 
and scientific progress pushed vigorously. 

Our military leaders should at once coordi- 
nate their efforts and draw up a strategic plan 
to meet any contingency. 

Those who would confuse our counsels and 
subvert our efforts must be removed from 
Government positions. 

We should deal with all countries, par- 
ticularly with the Soviets, on a reciprocity 
basis so that good relations with all become 
a two-way street. 

We must encourage and support those who 
resist aggression. We must not strengthen 
those who strive to undermine the United 
States and other free countries. 

We should .support and strengthen the 
United Nations until it is capable of dealing 
justly and effectively with aggression. 

In this hall this afternoon there are Ameri- 
cans whose ancestral roots are in Albania, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Italy, Ireland, Korea, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, and Spain. This is 
in the true spirit of America for we have wel- 
comed to our shores men and women who 
sought an opportunity to work out their own 
destinies in peace. . 

Think of it—in this hall there are people 
of almost a score of nationalities free to wor- 
ship as they please, to speak and write as 
they wish, and free to move about this great 
country as they will in the full knowledge 
that our Government and our Constitution 
will protect their liberties, freedom, and se- 
curity. 

Our spirit stems from the very founda- 
tions on which the United States began. The 
spirit of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
im our memories is greatly enriched by the 
kindred spirits of Kosciusko, Pulaski, Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, Kossuth, Sun Yat-sen, and 
many others of the old world—east and 
west—who joined in common search and 
Struggle for liberty, freedom, and truth. 

All of the people in this hall know of the 
great statue which can be seen from Battery 
Park in lower Manhattan. It is the Statue 
of Liberty, the gift of France to America, 
holding high the torch of freedom. It sym- 
bolizes what America means to all of us, 


The same lamp of liberty burned in the 
spirit and hearts of our forebears, yours and 
mine, Let us unite in the determination 
to spread its shining light throughout the 
world. 





Eightieth Congress Has Provided for a 
National Institute of Dental Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speakcr, the 
field of public health is one of the many 
important fields which are the legislative 
responsibility of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The record of this committee, of which 
I am chairman, during the Eightieth 
Congress is one of which I am extremely 
proud. I should like to review the record 
insofar as it relates to public health, and 
especially as to legislation in the dental 
field. 

Of 46 bills relating to public health re- 
ferred to the committee, 14 have been 
reported, and 12 have become the law of 
the land. This means that important 
legislation was passed in practically all 
aspects of health, for the total number 
of bills represents many duplicate and 
similar bills on the same subject. 

Probably none of these new laws is of 
more significance than H. R. 6726 which 
creates a National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. 

The Institute is created for the pur- 
pose of improving the dental health of 
the people of the United States through 
the conduct of research, investigation, 
experiments and studies relating to the 
cause, diagnosis, and treatment of dental 
diseases and conditions; of assisting and 
fostering research by public and private 
agencies; and of providing training in 
matters relating to dental diseases and 
conditions. 

The backlog of dental need is vast. It 
far exceeds the man-hours of dental skill 
that conceivably can be devoted to it. 
Only by finding new and improved tech- 
niques of prevention and treatment 
through research, can we hope within the 
near future to bring a reasonable meas- 
ure of dental health to this Nation. 

In the field of dental caries, research 
contributing to its prevention is still 
meager. Dental caries is the destroyer 
of most of the teeth that are lost by per- 
sons until they reach their middle thir- 
ties. About 90 percent of our children 
are affected by caries before they enter 
school, and most of them by the age of 
18 have lost one or more of their perma- 
nent teeth. Thereafter pyorrhea, a dis- 
ease of the supporting structure around 
the teeth, takes over as the chief enemy 
of dental health. 

Crooked teeth, misshapen jaws, and 
other disfigurements within the defini- 
tion of malocclusion, are found in all age 
groups and in between 25 and 40 percent 
of the population. 

While some knowledge has been gained 
of the value of fluorine as a preventive 
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of caries in children’s teeth, we yet do 
not know why this reduces decay, nor 
the cause of dental caries. In the fleld 
of periodontal disease and malocclusion 
we yet have no idea of preventatives. 

The study of all of these fields calls 
for the combined efforts of many scien- 
tific specialists. It requires adequately 
financed dental research. Research to- 
day is carried on only limitedly. There 
is also lack of facilities, and we have no 
research center comparable to our medi- 
cal centers. Dental schools also need 
expanding research facilities, as well as 
personnel trained in research. 

This bill, H. R. 6726, is designed to lay 
a sound legislative basis for a dental re- 
search program. It follows attentive 
consideration by the committee of the 
half-dozen bills relating to dental re- 
search which were before the committee. 
It has the full support of the American 
Dental Association, the Surgeon General 
of the United States, and of all who ap- 
peared before the committee. 

The establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Dental Research, coupled With 
the training program provided in this 
legislation, constitutes a clear demon- 
stration that dental research is on a 
sound basis. It should encourage quali- 
fied candidates to prepare themselves for 
research. 

The establishment of the Dental In- 
stitute in the Public Health Service places 
it in the field of applied and basic re- 
search in dental diseases in the same po- 
sition occupied by the Cancer and Men- 
tal Health Institutes, and the newly 
created Heart Institute, in the fields of 
cancer, Mental health, and heart re- 
search. The legislation creating all of 
these agencies was likewise the work of 
our committee. The Dental Institute 
will not only provide a focal point of 
research, but is also empowered to make 
grants-in-aid to public and private in- 
stitutions for projects that show promise 
of contributing to the knowledge of den- 
tal diseases and conditions. 

As chairman of the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the subject matter, I 
am exceedingly proud of the work of the 
committee in its consideration and favor- 
able endorsement of this legislation. I 
have been gratified that it has secured 
the approval of the Congress and of the 
President, and has been enacted into 
law. It is one More worth-while con- 
tribution which the committee has made 
in the field of health toward the better- 
ment of the people of the United States. 





John Hollis Bankhead 2d 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. JOHN HOoLiis BANKHEAD 2p, late @& 
Senator from the State of Alabama 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of years ago I was talking with a 
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Member of the House of Representatives, 
and the conversation got around to the 
Bankheads of Alabama. As I remem- 
ber it, Representative William B. Bank- 
head at that time was Speaker of the 
House; his brother, Senator JoHN H. 
BANKHEAD, had been serving on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture with my- 
self since his first election to the Senate 
in 1930. 

“In Alabama,” this Alabama Congress- 
man informed me, “the name of Bank- 
head is synonymous with personal and 
political integrity.” 

That must have been 14 or 15 years 
ago, but the tribute has stuck in my 
mind ever since. I really don’t know 
that higher praise could be accorded 
any man; to have it as a family attribute 
is something of which I think any Ala- 
baman can be proud, indeed. 

Also, that is the way I myself always 
regarded Senator JoHN H. BaNKHEAD 2D, 
after association with him on the Agri- 
culture Committee and in the Senate. 
JOHN BANKHEAD was a man of ability, of 
character, with qualities of leadership 
and loyalty and tenacity of purpose that 
made him outstanding in any field in 
which he engaged his activities. His 
work for agriculture in the Senate, par- 
ticularly for Southern agriculture, fairly 
entitled him to the esteem in which he 
was held by farmers and farm leaders, in 
and out of Congress, in and outside of 
farm organizations. 

I was proud and happy to call him a 
friend, and always shall remember him 
as a friend, and also as a loyal and dis- 
tinguished American; one of the highest 
types that we have in American public 
life. If any words of mine could add to 
his stature or his place in history of his 
day and generation, I would add those 
words. But such additional words would 
not add anything to his standing. I can 
only say that I am glad, indeed, to pay 
this feeble tribute to the memory of JOHN 
H. BANKHEAD 2D, a leader with vision; a 
man of integrity; a statesman who 
served his State and Nation well and 
with honor. May we have more like him 
in the days to come. 





John Hollis Bankhead 2d 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 


On 1 life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Joun Hoitts BANKHEAD 2p, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 

pay tribute-to a noble gentleman from 

Alabama, the late Senator JOHN HOLLIS 

BANKHEAD. Words cannot adequately 


describe the course, loyalty, and un- 
selfishness he manifested in defending 
the welfare of his fellow men. The Con- 
gress has been privileged and honored to 


have had within its ranks one or more 
members of Alabama’s leading family, 
the Bankhead family, for three genera- 
tions. The brilliant career of JoHN H. 
BANKHEAD has extended to 60 years the 
period of courageous service this family 
has performed to the State of Alabama 
and the Nation. 

It has been said that JoHN H. BANK- 
HEAD was Alabama’s greatest statesman, 
and there is ample evidence to support 
that statement. The zeal with which he 
served his community, State, and the 
Nation places him among the foremost 
statesmen of his generation. Keenly 
aware of the many difficulties the farmer 
faces in producing food and clothing for 
America, the illustrious Senator devoted 
years of tireless effort toward removing 
these burdens. Although unquestion- 
ably an authority on the subject of cot- 
ton, he also possessed a thorough, com- 
prehensive knowledge and understand- 
ing of all phases of agriculture and agri- 
culture research. 

Senator BANKHEAD was truly a valiant 
champion of the American farmer. Not 
alone by fearless words, but by a long 
list of statutes which bear his name, he 
has carried the farmers’ torch before 
the Congress. He achieved an unchal- 
lenged position as a foremost leader for 
American agriculture in Congress. A 
short while before his death, he was 
honored by the farmers of Alabama as 
being one of the greatest men who had 
ever served the farmers of that State. 
He was also a distinguished scholar and 
alumnus of the University of Alabama. 

During his 16 years of service in the 
Senate, Senator BANKHEAD was a member 
of the Appropriations, Banking and Cur- 
rency, and Agricultural and Forestry 
Committees. His contributions to these 
committees and his faithfulness to their 
tasks won for him the respect and devo- 
tion of all those who served with him. 
His friends are legion. The true value 
of his public services to the State of Ala- 
bama and the farmers of the Nation can- 
not be estimated. 

One of several outstanding Federal 
statutes initiated by Senator BANKHEAD 
is the Bankhead Cotton Control Act of 
1934. This measure provided the means 
by which the cotton industry would be 
placed on a sound commercial basis, pre- 
vented unfair competition and practices 
in putting cotton into the channels of 
interstate and foreign commerce, and 
provided funds for paying additional 
benefits under the AAA. 

Presenting this bill to the Senate, Mr. 
BANKHEAD clearly stated his position with 
reference to agriculture in these words: 

I desire to say that, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, I have 
stood with an open willingness to promote 
any agricultural program for the benefit of 
agriculture in any section of America that 
may be agreed upon by those who represent 
the producers in such agricultural section. 
My heart is with them. My judgment is with 
them. * * * Let me say that this bill 
has not come to Congress from any theorist 
of any kind. This is a practical program 
which has developed out of the necessities 
of our situation. Let me say that the de- 
mand for the passage of this bill comes up 
from the very cotton rows of the South. 
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Another statute bearing the name of 
Mr. BANKHEAD is the Bankhead-Jonox 
Farm Tenancy Act of 1937, which esta). 
lished the Farmer’s Home Corporation 
primarily for the purpose of encouraging 
and promoting the ownership of farm 
homes and making the possession of 
these homes more secure. In describing 
the plight of the tenant farmers who 
were to be benefited by this measure 
Senator BANKHEAD said: 


Here is the underdog so far as any meas. 
ures the present Congress has passed are 
concerned, except possibly those coming yn- 
der the relief bills. Here is the poorest group 
of people. At least, to whom loans have 
been authorized by our Government. There 
are local communities which have serveq 
without compensation in order to help their 
fellowmen in the counties. Whatever I can 
do to contribute to that end, I shall cer- 
tainly do to bring about an economical anq 
a cheap administration of this program for 
the poor farmers of this country. 

No one has any thought that we can pro- 
vide Federal credit for every tenant farmer 
in the country who desires to own a home, 
because I daresay that more than half of the 
farm tenants, regardless of their intellectual 
standards, have a longing for homes of their 
own, for themselves and for their families. 
I shall not digress at this time to go into the 
subject of home ownership, its desirability, 
and its value. Those things are well known 
to every man intelligent enough to serve in 
the Congress of the United States. 


Little more need be said about Senator 
BANKHEAD’s contribution to the farmers 
of America. His own words as well as 
his deeds illustrate the true stature of 
this stalwart champion of the farmer. 





A Debauched Currency Is Responsible for 
High Prices and World Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to call to th 
attention of my colleagues a state! 
made in the House of Representa! 
today by the Honorable JOHN SANBORN, 
of Idaho, in support of H. R. 7012 an 
S. 2895. 

This statement tells you some fact 
about money in language anybody can 
understand, and should be convincin 
evidence that until we adopt a sound 
monetary system along the lines pro- 
vided in H. R. 7012 and S. 2895, all of 
our present frenzied efforts for world 
peace and economic stability are just so 
much sound and fury signifying nothing 

The Marxist system of “managed econ- 
omy and managed currency” initiated b; 
the New Deal 14 years ago has so de- 
bauched our currency that the dollar and 
all fixed-dollar-value securities have lost 
63 percent of their value since 1933, and 
continue to lose 1 percent of their value 
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monthly. One of the proudest boasts of 
the New Dealers is that they protected 
the people’s savings by enacting a law 
to guarantee bank deposits, yet under 
this system of currency debauchery they 
have not only filched 63 percent of the 
American people’s savings but have de- 
stroyed 63 percent of the value of their 
life insurance, pensions, and other fixed- 
dollar value securities. This represents 
a greater loss to the American people in 
14 years than was suffered through bank 
failures in the preceding 140 years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
the statement referred to. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Why Prices ARE HIGH 

Demagogues are blaming business and the 
farmer for high prices, but a glance at the 
figures below should convince any fair 
minded person that the unsound monetary 
and fiscal policies of the New Deal adminis- 
tration are entirely to blame. Based on the 
purchasing power of the dollar many prices 
are actually lower than they have ever been. 
High prices do not reflect greater values but 
cheaper dollars, and naturally it takes more 
of these cheap dollars to defray living costs. 

The purchasing power of $1 today is equiv- 
alent to 37 cents prior to 1934. 

It requires $2.71 to buy what could be 
bought for $1 prior to 1934. 

A $10 daily wage today is equivalent to 
$3.70 prior to 1934. 

Your $100 per month pension is equivalent 
to $37 prior to 1934. 

Your $10,000 life insurance policy is equiv- 
alent to $3,700 prior to 1934. And the only 
thing that will prevent the purchasing power 
of the dollar from falling still lower is to 
adopt a sound monetary system as suggested 
in H. R. 7012 and S. 2895. 


WHY WE HAVE A HOUSING PROBLEM 


With an unstable and constantly depre- 
ciating doilar, no one knows what material 
and labor costs will be six short months from 
today. Consequently many builders are 
frightened at the prospect and reluctant to 
take chances which might ruin them. Free 
competitive enterprise will supply us with all 
the homes we need if we will adopt a sound, 
stable, dependable dollar. With sound 
money, there is no need for subsidies or 
socialistic housing projects which, in the last 
analysis, robs Peter to pay Paul, and eventu- 
ally hurts most those they pretend to help. 


WHY WORLD WAR III THREATENS 


It is this unsound monetary system which 
prevents European recovery and is driving us 
dlong into world war III. For all wars 
are economic. All depressions are the result 
of unsound monetary and fiscal policies. 
Government, and not industry, is to blame 
for booms and busts. 

Sound money is the most vitally important 
subject before the American people, and if 
we continue to ignore it, we are not fit to 
represent our constituents in the Congress. 
Fathers and mothers who fail to read Con- 
gressman SANEORN’s statement or, having 
read it, neglect to do anything about it, 
should stop complaining about high prices, 
high taxes, and the imminent danger of their 
sons being sent to fight another foreign war. 
It is no good blaming somebody else, for we 
people in the U.S. A. are personally respon- 

] for the kind of government we get. 
It is time that we abandon expediency and 
the isms and ideologies of the old world, and 
t and defend the Constitution of the 
States. 
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Representative Knutson Takes Care of 
Tax Relief for Wealthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Drew Pearson from the Washington 
Post: 

WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounp 


REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON TAKES CARE OF TAX 
RELIEF FOR WEALTHY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON, June 14—-The declining 
years of the du Ponts, the Rockefellers, the 
Morgans and the Astors will be made con- 
siderably brighter by several loopholes tucked 
away in the new “technical” tax bill which 
Congressman HAroLp KNuUTSON, Minnesota 
Republican, is obligingly reporting out of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

He has carefully called this a “technical 
tax-revision” bill which gives the general 
impression that it merely rounds off a few 
rough edges of the tax law. The edges it 
rounds off, however, cut down the estate and 
gift taxes so as to benefit the wealthiest 
families in the United States. 

Most people don’t realize that the earlier 
tax bill, passed over President Truman’s 
veto, carried a little-noticed provision reduc- 
ing estate and gift taxes by a rough average 
of 30 percent. By reason of estate-tax 
exemption of $60,000, this relief goes only to 
the Nation’s wealthiest families. 

This, however, has merely whetted the ap- 
petites of the tax-lawyer lobbyists. They are 
now out to get more for their wealthy cli- 
ents, and their good friend, Congressman 
KNvuTSON, has generously fixed up another 
bill—H. R. 6712—by which anyone with a 
good tax lawyer could pass on to his family 
the nice little bonanza of between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 without any death or gift 
taxes whatsoever. 

This would reduce gift and inheritance 
taxes. And while reducing gift and inheri- 
tance taxes for the wealthy, millions of low- 
income taxpayers continue to pay eight to 
ten times as much in income taxes as before 
the war. 

NoTE.—The two tax lobbyists who sneaked 
this across with their willing friend, Knur- 
SON, were Roswell Magill, the Wall Street tax 
lawyer, and William Sutherland, tax expert 
of the American Bar Association. 





A Long-Range Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIi 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been in agreement with the 
agrarian philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and father of the Democratic 
Party, who believed that a thriving agri- 
culture based on individually owned and 
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operated farm units was one of the cor- 
nerstones of a successful democracy, and 
a bulwark against selfish corporate pow >r 
which, if left unchecked, will trample 
upon the rights of the people. I am also 
in accord with the Jeffersonian concept 
which holds that a stable, prosperous 
and expanding agriculture is essential 
to a sound and prosperous national econ- 
omy—that when all goes well for agri- 
culture, then all goes well for the Nation. 
For this reason I have been a strong 
supporter of the Roosevelt farm pro- 
gram, and have advocated that this pro- 
gram be expanded and improved to pro- 
mote the interests of the American farm- 
er, and to solve the major problems which 
confront him. 
GOP FAILS THE FARMER 

When I first arrived in Washington as 
a freshman Congressman, I was confi- 
dent that the Eightieth Congress would 
enact into law some constructive farm 
legislation. I was encouraged by the 
many speeches delivered from the floor 
of the House by Republican orators, who 
talked long and loud about a new long- 
range farm program which they were go- 
ing to formulate. But my optimism was 
short-lived. In spite of all this GOP 
“I’m a friend of the farmer” oratory, it 
soon became obvious that the Republi- 
can leadership was not interested in 
working out a genuine program for the 
farmer. Now the second session is 
ended, and this mythical long -range 
farm program has never materialized. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress 
on farm legislation is one of miserable 
failure and broken campaign promi 
It proves that all this Republican talk 
about helping the farmer was only Re- 
publican double talk. Let us look at the 
record. While the Republican leaders 
were talking about the welfare of the 
farmer last year, the GOP hatchetmen in 
the House Appropriations Committee 
were swinging the economy ax on the 
budget of the Department of Agriculture. 
They cut REA appropriations by $25,- ~ 
000,000; funds for the AAA and soil con- 
servation were reduced by $36,000,000; 
the farm-tenant purchase program had 
its appropriation reduced from $35,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000, and crop-insurance 
funds were reduced by 55 percent. Dur- 
ing the second session the GOP con- 
tinued its false economy policy by cutting 
he Department of Agriculture budget 


by $58,000,000, which will result in the 
further curtailment of crop insurance, 
farm-tenant purchase and other farm 
programs. REA funds, which were 
sharply reduced during the first session, 
were restored this year only because ¢ 


strong pressure from farm representa- 
tives during an election year. 

In other words, the Republican ma- 
jority did not have the courage to re- 
peal the Roosevelt farm program out- 


right—they knew that the farmers \ 
not stand for that. What they did n 
dare to do openly, they attempted t 
indirectly and under cover. So tl 
merely cut the heart out of the { 


program by reducing a1 
the point where the Depart: 


culture cannot functio 
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is legislation by appropriation of the 
worst kind. 

The farmer received another set-back 
when the Republican Congress adopted 
the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, which exempts 
the railroads from the antitrust laws 
for rate-making purposes. In practice, 
this new law will enable two banking 
houses—J. P. Morgan and Kuhn-Loeb 
companies—to dictate all freight rates. 
It means higher freight rates on the 
goocs the farmer buys and sells—a sell- 
out for the farmer in favor of the rail 
lobby. — 

The Republican majority is also di- 
rectly responsible for the recent attacks 
upon farm-marketing and consumer co- 
operatives. Under Republican leader- 
ship, the House Small Business Com- 
mittee held hearings and recommended 
a special tax on: cooperatives and the 
House Ways and Means Committee also 
held hearings on this question. Had it 
not been for the strong public reaction 
against this proposal, the evidence shows 
hat the GOP was prepared to use the 
Federal taxing power to curb and destroy 
these cooperative organizations which 
protect the interests of the farmer 
against the food trusts by making direct 
marketing possible without exploitation 
and enormous middlemen profits. 

In short, the Republican policy toward 
agriculture during the entire life of the 
Eightieth Congress was negative and de- 
structive. They did immeasurable harm 
to the existing agriculture programs by 
cutting the agriculture budget. They 
opened the door for higher freight rates 
on farm produce, and threatened the life 
of the farm-cooperative movement. The 
only constructive action taken during 
both sessions was passage of the measure 
to extend farm-price supports at present 
parity levels for another year, after 
which a new parity formula, lower on 
some commodities, will go into effect. 

A COMPREHENSIVE FARM PROGRAM NEEDED 


It is most fortunate for the farmer 
and nonfarmer alike that previous Con- 
gresses had the wisdom to formulate a 
permanent, long-range Federal farm pro- 
gram. This program was built up step by 
step and act by act under the brilliant 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, and to- 
day stands in striking contrast to the do- 
nothing policies of the Republican Party. 
I have always looked with favor on this 
program, and I have opposed the GOP 
efforts to sabotage, weaken, and under- 
mine it. 

At the same time, I recognize that the 
Roosevelt farm program is not perfect. 
It represents only a step in the right di- 
rection, and there is much left to be 
done. I am convinced that we should 
take the present farm program as the 
pattern, and then broaden, strengthen, 
and expand it to provide permanent 
prosperity to the farmer, and farm se- 
curity for all people who till the soil. 

Planning and constructive effort to re- 
fine and improve existing farm programs 
is a major responsibility of government, 
made so by the important place of the 
farm industry in our economy. In the 
past farm problems have not received as 
much attention as they deserve because 
few people have a clear conception of the 
role that agriculture plays in our total 


economy. Agriculture is important and 
basic not only because it is the source of 
food for the total population, but also 
because it furnishes many raw materials 
for manufacturing industries—cotton, 
and soforth. Our society is interdepend- 
ent economically, and if the Nation’s 
farm industry suffers from stagnation, 
then all phases of our economic life dis- 
integrate. 

Relatively few people realize the size 
of the agriculture industry. It consists 
of approximately 6,000,000 farm units 
averaging 190 acres each, and represents 
an investment in land, buildings, and 
equipment of over $100,000,000,000. 
Against this total investment is a total 
iebt of $8,500,000,000. There are 30,- 
500,000 people living on American farms, 
with about 10,000,000 adults being gain- 
fully employed in this occupation. The 
fortunes of one out of every four persons 
in the United States are directly linked 
to farm income. 

Surely an industry which supports over 
30,000,000 people and which involves a 
capital investment of $100,000,000,000 
deserves the most serious consideration 
by our people and our Government. 
Surely an industry which feeds the Na- 
tion, and furnishes raw materials for our 
industries, deserves more than passing 
thought from our Government planners 
and National Legislature. 

A PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


For the purpose of analysis and dis- 
cussion, the problems of the farmer can 
be divided into the following five major 
phases: First, price parity and the prob- 
lems resulting from unfavorable price- 
cost relationships for major farm prod- 
ucts; second, the problem of maintain- 
ing soil fertility; third, the problem of 
securing credit; fourth, the problem of 
tenancy and home and farm ownership; 
and fifth, the problem of social security 
and welfare of the farm population. 

These five great farm problems are in- 
terrelated, and any sound, well-founded 
farm program will be one which fur- 
nishes some solution to each of them. I 
will discuss each problem in turn and 
suggest some positive proposals to fur- 
nish solutions. 

First. Parity prices and the unfavor- 
able price-cost relationship: The main 
problem of agriculture is found in the 
unfavorable price-cost relationship for 
major farm products which exists almost 
always except during periods of war and 
postwar food shortages, and which re- 
sults in a low level of farm income. It is 
an economic truth that farm income 
tends to fluctuate with the business cycle. 
For example, total farm income in 1919 
was at $17,000,000,000, but in 1929 it was 
down to $11,000,000,000, and by 1932 it 
had fallen to $5,000,000,000. Today, dur- 
ing this period of inflation and heavy 
foreign demand for American food, farm 
income stands at about $28,000,000,000. 
In other words, the farmer is prosperous 
one year when farm income is high, but 
since such prosperity nearly always co- 
incides with high prices of the goods and 
equipment he must buy, his net income 
is not raised enough during the good 
years to take care of him during the bad 
years. Since farm prices tend to fall 
more rapidly than prices of the goods the 
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farmer must buy, in past years when the 
market dropped the farmer often mort- 
gaged and lost his farm, and rural living 
standards fell far below those in the rest 
of the country. The farm foreclosures, 
the bankruptcies, the 30-cent corn anq 
40-cent wheat of the Hoover administra. 
tion represented the low point in the 
farmer’s fortunes, but they were the enq 
product of 10 years of farm depression 
following the First World War. 

It seems to me that the solution to this 
problem of fluctuating farm income re. 
quires a double-barreled approach. One 
requirement is to take action to stabilize 
farm prices at a level necessary to guar- 
antee a decent standard of living for our 
farm population. Another approach js 
to increase the consumption of farm 
products by placing a floor under na- 
tional food consumption. 

Under Roosevelt’s leadership, America 
made a major effort to stabilize farm 
prices by enactment of the AAA program 
of 1938. The purpose of this program 
was to achieve parity—i. e., give the 
farmer a price representing the same 
purchasing power as he enjoyed during 
the base period 1909-14—by means of (1) 
limiting production through acreage al- 
lotments, (2) setting marketing quotas 
for basic crops, and (3) allowing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sup- 
port prices by making loans to farmers 
up to 90 percent of the parity price of the 
crop and to hold farm surpluses off the 
market until prices were more favorable 
under the ever normal granary program. 

It is generally agreed that the triple- 
A program was moderately successful. 
Total farm income was raised from a low 
of $5,000,000,000 in 1932 to $9,000,000,000 
in 1940. In spite of this success I am not 
suggesting that the present AAA pro- 
gram is perfect or that it represents a 
permanent panacea. Although the pro- 
gram is basically sound, there is a need 
for revision. 

A. Modernizing the parity formula: 
For example, there is an immediate 
change needed in ihe parity formula to 
establish a more equitable relationship 
between prices received today by the 
farmer and prices paid. The old base pe- 
riod of 1909-14 is outmoded, due to tech- 
nological change. The proposal made 
by the National Grange—eighty-first na- 
tional convention, 1947—to mz«dernize 
the parity formula by, first, determining 
the average percent of the national in- 
come received by agriculture during the 
most recent 10-year period; and, sec- 
ond, applying this percentage to the na- 
tional income figure determined by the 
Council of Economic Advisers as neces- 
sary in maintaining maximum employ- 
ment and thus determining what the 
parity figure should be is a sound one, 
and deserves consideration. This sug- 
gestion would anchor farm prices to the 
national income, and guarantee to the 
farmer his just share of this income. 

I regret to say that the so-called agri- 
cultural price stabilization bill adopted 
by Congress on the last day of the ses- 
sion—June 19, 1948—does not provide a 
modernized parity formula. It provides 
a new formula to take effect in 1950, but 
not an equitable one. It is unfair to the 
farmer in that it actually reduces parity 
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prices on @ flexible basis, and then re- 
duces support prices on the new parity 
levels. In my opinion, it is a step back- 
ward in providing security and protec- 
tion to the farmers, and it is my hope 
that the Eighty-first Congress amends 
the law to provide a genuine modern 
parity formula reflecting present eco- 
nomic conditions. 

B. Curbing monopoly: Returning to 
the question of price-cost relationship, 
it is obvious that a permanent solution to 
the problem requires some vigorous ac- 
tion in the field of monopoly. Today 
farmers are handicapped by having to 
sell their products in a highly competi- 
tive market, while doing most of their 
buying in a market dominated by the 
great monopoly combinations. This is 
the reason that in time of recession farm 
prices fall immediately, while industrial 
prices remain rigid. The monopolistic 
farm implement, automobile and tractor 
industries are able to maintain prices on 
a high level by curtailing production and 
firing the workers who are the farmers’ 
customers. Thus the farmer has in the 
past, along with the wage earners, borne 
the brunt of business depression. Legis- 
lation to tighten up our antitrust laws 
and more funds for trust-busting pur- 
poses would therefore benefit the farmer 
by restricting monopoly pricing by in- 
dustry. 

C. Encouraging cooperative farm 
marketing and purchasing associations: 
Experience has proven that American 
farmers can obtain better prices for their 
products through the medium of farmer- 
controlled marketing cooperatives. 
These cooperative organizations help the 
farmer find better markets for his prod- 
ucts at more satisfactory prices, and 
eliminate the heavy middleman profits of 
the grain and dairy trusts. Likewise, 
the farmer can purchase farm machin- 
ery and other equipment through coop- 
erative purchasing associations to great 
advantage. In my opinion, the Federal 
Government should continue to encour- 
age farmer cooperatives in every pos- 
sible way, including the provision of ade- 
quate loan authorizations. 

D. Controlling speculative trading: 
During recent years, speculators in grain 
and other farm commodities have ma- 
nipulated prices of farm products by 
heavy speculative transactions on the 
exchanges. These speculators are social 
parasites who contribute nothing to pro- 
duction, and merely profit at the expense 
of farm prosperity and human misery. 
It seems to me that it is time that Con- 
gress should examine very carefully the 
function of the commodity exchange 
and should enact legislation to provide 
greater control over speculative trading 
in farm commodities and the artificial 
manipulation of farm prices. 

E. Establishing a floor under food 
consumption: A second approach to the 
task of stabilizing farm prices would be 
to work from the point of view of in- 
creasing consumption of food. In the 
past agricultural economists have talked 
of overproduction in agricuiture, and 
have proposed that production be cur- 
tailed in the same way that manufactur- 
ing industries restrict production and lay 
off workers in time of depression. Actu- 
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ally, this idea of agricultural overpro- 
duction is a myth—there has never been 
overproduction of either food or con- 
sumers goods in our economy. What has 
been called overproduction is now real- 
ized to be “under consumption,” caused 
by lack of purchasing power in the hands 
of those whose wants have gone unsatis- 
fied. 

The obvious answer to this question of 
overproduction of food is to increase the 
consumption of farm products. I have 
been happy to discover that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
begun to think along these lines, and has 
been devoting some time and effort to 
work out a legislative plan to establish 
an ever normal diet to place a floor under 
national food consumption. According 
to press reports the plan would operate 
in the following manner: First, the De- 
partment of Agriculture would deter- 
mine the quantity and cost of an ade- 
quate and nourishing diet for the aver- 
age family. Second, the Department 
would specify what proportion of the 
personal or family imcome should be 
spent for food. Then a permanent sys- 
tem of food stamps would be established, 
and those persons whose incomes fell be- 
low the amount necessary to buy the nor- 
mal diet could apply for free food stamps 
from the Government to supplement 
their income. These food stamps would 
be accepted by the stores as money, and 
would be redeemed from local banks by 
the Government. 

By establishing a floor under food con- 
sumption in this manner, the farmer 
would have a steady market for all his 
products here in this country, and con- 
sumer demands would remain constant. 
This plan would mrake it possible to set 
definite agricultural production goals, 
which would be subject only to the un- 
certainties of the weather, and would 
stpplement the AAA program for price 
maintenance. It would eliminate once 
and for all the uneconomic practice of 
destroying or dumping farm surpluses 
which has been the subject of much de- 
served criticism. It would pay off in 
terms of higher living standards and bet- 
ter health for the whole population. 

Second. Maintenance of soil fertility: 
Soil conservation is a major problem and 
necessity for our country—a nation that 
has lost its top soil has lost the basis of 
its economy. During recent years our 
farmers have been menaced by a serious 
increase in soil erosion which is destroy- 
ing the fertility of our land. According 
to Government figures, soil erosion has 
already ruined 50,000,000 acres of farm 
land in the United States, and has badly 
damaged another 50,000,000 acres. To- 
day the scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture are predicting a new dust 
bowl in the marginal wheat lands of the 
Southwest which will, unless prevented, 
ruin additional millions of acres of land. 

Soil erosion is largely the result of 
overplanting, single-cropping, use of 
marginal land, and the failure to use 
scientific methods of plowing and terrac- 
ing. Methods have been devised for con- 
trolling erosion, but it is difficult to ac- 
complish much through individual ac- 
tion. The bad practices of a neighbor 
may destroy a farmer’s soil in spite of his 
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own practices. Therefore, it is the re- 
sponsibility of Government to take the 
lead in the fight against erosion and for 


‘ maintaining soil fertility. 


It is to the credit of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration that it recognized the need 
for a_ soil-comservation program and 
acted to establish such a program. Farm 
researchers in the Department of Agri- 
culture have developed the scientific 
techniques to impede erosion, such as 
crop rotation, contour plowing, damming 
and terracing, spring development, 
trashy fallow, and the planting of cover 
crops, alfalfa, and clover. The Soil 
Conservation Act of 1936 was adopted, 
which provides Federal benefits to farm- 
ers who cooperate in crop rotation, ap- 
plying of fertilizer, and other conserva- 
tion practices. As a result, tremendous 
advances have been made in the preser- 
vation of the Nation’s most important 
natural resource—the soil. 

Under enabling legislation, soil-con- 
servation districts have been established 
in many areas under the administration 
of the farmers themselves, and demons- 
tration farms have been set up with the 
aid and advice of technicians from the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

However, there is still a need to expand 
the soil-conservation program. In my 
opinion, legislation should be passed 
along the following lines: First, the edu- 
cational services of the Soil Conservation 
Service should be broadened, and Con- 
gress should accept the responsibilities 
of financing a more comprehensive pro- 
gram by providing more adequate appro- 
priations for agricultural research and 
soil conservation; second, certain phases 
of conservation should be made compul- 
sory such as the elimination of over- 
cropping of marginal lands, since the 
abuses of absentee owners and the re- 
fusal of a few farmers to cooperate can 
impede the program and conceivably cre- 
ate a new dust bowl; third, a broad Fed- 
eral program of flood control which 





avoids the mistakes of the so-called 
“Pick” plan and is designed instead on a 
regional basis should be set up immedi- 
ately. Under such a regional plan as is 


envisaged in the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity the 1947 floods throughout the Mid- 
west which destroyed over a billion dol- 
lars of property could have been avoided. 
A Columbia Valley Authority might have 


prevented much of the damage this year 
in Oregon and Washington and could 
certainly have dealt with the situation 
on @ regional basis. 

Third. The need for farm credit: The 
problem of obtaining credit at reasonal : 
interest rates has always been an im- 


portant one to the farmer. Short-term 
credit to purchase seed, fertilizer, farm 
machinery, and so forth, has been diffi- 


cult to obtain from commercial banks 
and farmers in the past have been 
charged exorbitant rates of interest. 
This problem is especially pressing for 
low-income farmersandtenants. Long- 


term credit facilities are needed by the 
farmer, especially during depression pe- 
riods, to provide debt relief and the re- 
financing of farm mortgages. 

The farm-credit policies of the Roose- 
velt administration represented an in- 
telligent approach to the whole farm 
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credit problem. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration of 1933 which provided low- 
interest production and marketing credit 
to farmers through local credit associa- 
tions was invaluable. The Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, set up in 1937, was 
one of the most valuable New Deal 
agencies to the low-income farmer. In 
addition to providing short-term mar- 
keting and production credit, it assisted 


tenants to buy farms, gave extensive 
guidance to sharecroppers and low- 
ncome farmers in scientific farming, 


set up cooperatives for purchase of 
machinery, and developed a broad social 
welfare program for farmers. In 
another field, it set up clean and well- 
run camps for the migratory agricultural 
workers in the industrialized farm areas. 
The Farm Security Administration was 
the first of the New Deal farm programs 
to fall under the economy ax. 

During the depths of the depression, 
the Roosevelt Administration also bailed 
out the farmer and the banks by enter- 
ing the farm mortgage field. The Fed- 
eral Land Banks and associated Farm 
Loan Cooperative Associations were em- 
o»owered to grant long-term loans to re- 
finance existing mortgages, thus reduc- 
ing interest rates from the excessively 
high predepression leveis. 

The credit policies of the New Deal 
farm program are in most cases com- 
mendable and have proved their worth, 
and I favor the extension of these facili- 
ties by additional loan authorizations. 
I also believe, in view of reduced interest 
rates on all classes of credit, that the 
Government should explore the possi- 
bility of refinancing at lower rates of 
interest existing mortgage indebtedness 
of farmers. Furthermore, the maxi- 
mum possible control over all credit sys- 
tems should be placed in the hands of 
the farmers themselves, and an inde- 
pendent bipartisan board should be es- 
tablished to administer all the coopera- 
tive credit agencies. 

Fourth. Farm tenancy and home own- 
ership: One of the dreams of every farm- 
er is to own his own farm, and it is proper 
for Government to encourage the de- 
velopment of the individual-owned and 
operated farm unit. Farm ownership 
makes for greater independence of the 
individual, and better farming in our 
economy—the man who owns his own 
farm will take more pride in his work 


and better care of his property. 

In spite of this universal desire for 
farm ownership, farm tenancy has been 
increasing in this country since 1880. 
At that time nearly 75 percent of the 
Nation’s farmers owned their farms, but 


in 1935 only 58 percent were owners, with 
many of these farms heavily mortgaged. 
Due to depression and heavy debt, more 
and more farms have passed into the 











hands of bankers and the great life in- 
surance companies as a result of fore- 
closures. 

The Roosevelt administration made 
efforts to halt this rising tide of farm 
tenancy, climaxed by the passage of the 
Farm Security Administration Act of 
1937. This act provided for the first 


time a Federal program to aid worthy 


tenant farmers to purchase their own 
f Y 
saad 
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The farm-tenant purchase program 
did not go out of existence when the 
Farm Security Administration was killed, 
but the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress has made every effort to de- 
stroy it. During the first session funds 
for tenant farm purchases were reduced 
from $35,000,000 to $15,000,000, and this 
cut was upheld during the second ses- 
sion although some additional funds 
were made available for the following 
fiscal year. I strongly favor the expan- 
sion of the farm-tenant purchase pro- 

ram, and hope that the Eighty-first 
Congress will appropriate adequate funds 
to make it effective. 

Fifth. Farm security and rural wel- 
fare: The depression of 1929 focused na- 
tional attention to the fact that the farm 
industry includes several million persons 
who live under conditions of poverty and 
far below the health and decency level. 
These less fortunate people are the share- 
croppers of the South, migratory farm 
laborers, part-time farmers and tillers of 
submarginal land. According to Gov- 
ernment reports, there were approx- 
imately 1,700,000 farm families, repre- 
senting 8,000,009 persons, who were 
existing in 1935 on an annual family in- 
come of less than $500 per year. This 
means that about one-third of the farm 
families of the Nation were then living 
on a standard so low as to make them 
slum families. I might add that there 
were 2,500,000 rural families dependent 
upon some form of relief during that 
same year. Today, this condition of rura 
poverty is not so prevalent due to unusual 
farm prosperity, but all reports indicate 
that millions still live under substandard 
conditions and that rural poverty is cer- 
tain to increase with another economic 
recession. 

It is important, therefore, that the 
Government formulate a program to 
meet the problems of the underprivileged 
farmer—the forgotten one-third of cur 
farm population. As has been pointed 
cut, the Federal Government made a 
good start toward rural betterment when 
the Farm Security Administration was 
established in 1937. In addition to pro- 
viding production and credit and farm 
purchase loans to tenant farmers, this 
agency carried cut a broad welfare pro- 
gram. It gave guidance to sharecroppers 
and submarginal farmers in improved 
farm methods, established medica! care 
cooperatives, conducted home manage- 
ment courses for the housewife, estab- 
lished labor camps for migrant farm 
labor, and generally interested itself in 
the welfare of the low-income farmer. 

It was unfortunate that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration became the target 
of so much ill-considered abuse and was 
thus destined to die under the economy 
ax. In my opinion, this agency should 
be reestablished and adequate funds pro- 
vided for it to develop a broad program of 
rural betterment. In connection with 
such a program I favor: 

First. Extension of the REA program 
to provide electricity to every farm family 
in the Nation. Today some 52 percent 


of farm homes have electricity, and our 
goal should be 100 percent. 

Second. A broad educational program 
for low-income farmers to improve meth- 





Ods and introduce scientific farm prac. 
tices. 

Third. A Federal resettlement pro. 
gram to furnish good land to farm fam- 
ilies now tilling submarginal acreages. 

Fourth. Health insurance and im. 
proved hospital facilities for rural fam- 
ilies and cooperative rural health ang 
sanitation programs. ; 

Fifth. Extensiou of old age and retire. 
ment benefits of the Social Security Act 
to farmers and farm laborers. 

Sixth. Improvement of leasing ar- 
rangements between tenants and land- 
owners. 

Seventh. Enactment of the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner Housing bill, which in- 
cludes funds for the construction of sev- 
eral million new farm homes and provi- 
sions for elimination of substandard 
rural housing. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AND AN ECONOMY OF 

ABUNDANCE 


The legislative program which I have 
outlined relates directly to the farmer 
and his problems. However, it is well to 
remember that the prosperity of the 
farmer is directly linked to the prosperity 
of the rest of the population. It is true 
that some of my Republican friends try 
to tell us that the interests of the farmer 
and the worker are contradictory—that 
they belong to two antagonistic groups. 
But this argument is fallacious. 

Such fallacious and vicious arguments 
are used to divide the farmer and the 
wage-earner—groups which should unite 
and cooperate in achieving common po- 
litical and economic goals advantageous 
to both. It has been shown that there 
is a direct correlation between farm in- 
come and industrial wages. High farm 
income means more jobs for the workers 
and therefore higher wages, and high 
wages mean more customers for the 


farmer and therefore higher farm in- 
come. When wages fall, farm income 
falls also. 


The following demonstrates this re- 
lationship between farm income and the 
wages of workers in industry. In 1929 
factory pay rolis totaled $11,000,000,000, 
and at this same time total farm income 
also equalled $11,000,000,000. But when 
factory pay rolls dropped to $5,000,000,000 
in 1932, farm income followed suit by 
falling to $5,000,000,000. To carry this 
parallel still further, when factory pay- 
rolls rose to $10,000,000,000 in 1937, farm 
income rose to $9,000,009,000. In 1945 
farm income was up to $24,500,000,000, 
and total factory pay rolls were over 
$20,000,000,000. Today, both farm in- 
come and factory pay rolls are well above 
the $20,000,000,000-mark. 

Thus we see that the prosperity of the 
worker and the farmer are interdepend- 
ent. Likewise, the prosperity of the small 
businessman is dependent on that of the 
worker and farmer. Only when workers 
receive high wages can they buy the prod- 
ucts of the farm and factory. Only when 
the farmer is prosperous is he able to 
purchase the products of industry. 
There can be no conflict of interest be- 
tween the farmer, the worker and the 
small businessman—they depend on each 
other for prosperity, The only real con- 
flict of economic interest is the antago- 
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nism between the people and the mo- 
nopoly interests and Wall Street bank- 
ers, The monopolists exploit the farmer 
by charging exorbitant prices for farm 
machinery, the food trust depresses 
prices paid to the farmer for his produce, 
and the railroads highjack him by rais- 
ing freight rates. The monopolist and 
his chain-store confederates create un- 
fair competition for the small-business 
man, and try to place the blame on 
farmer cooperatives. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers presses for 
vicious antilabor legislation, and seeks 
io destroy the wage gains made by or- 
cenized labor. Thus the farmer, worker, 
and small-business men are of necessity 
natural allies against the monopoly en- 
cmy and their economic aspirations and 
hoves for security are bound together. 

Although the farmer requires special 
farm legislation to meet his particular 
problems, he is also interested in the 
-ame things that the wage earner and 
the small businessmen desire. He has a 
vital stake in the formulation of a broad 
program of full employment and full 
presperity for America. His welfare is 
directly dependent on national prosper- 
ity. He is therefore interested in any 
end all legislation that benefits the ma- 
jority of the population. He is interested 
in the extension of social security, more 
.dequate old-age pensions, housing and 
health legislation, the encouragement of 
small business, the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the Missouri Valley Authority. He 
has a long tradition of opposition to the 
eastern banking interests who control 
railroad rates and to the monopolists who 
produce farm machinery and control the 
commodity exchanges, and has long sup- 
ported antitrust legislation. In short 
the farmer benefits from and will support 
all legislation to promote the good life in 
America and to lead toward the estab- 
lishment of lasting peace throughout the 
world. 





Statements and Letters in Reference to 


S. 1652 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp certain statements 
and letters with reference to S. 1652, a 
bill introduced by myself and several col- 
leagues and which is designed to aid in 

tabilizing the economy in America and 
friendly nations in the world. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 

At this point I want to introduce in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter that I re- 
ceived from a great American and public 
‘vant, aman whom all veterans and fellow 
tizens honor, James F. O’Neil, the present 
ommander of the American Legion. Jimmie 
Neil introduced a resolution at the New 

mpshire Department of the Legion last 
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year endorsing our bill. The resolution was 
passed unanimously, and it made New Hamp- 
shire one of the first departments of the 
Legion and of other veterans’ organizations 
in the United States to endorse it: 


The Honorable Stytes Brivces, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United S.tes Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr SENATOR Brinces: I wish to compli- 
ment you on your statesmanship, especially 
your economic statesmanship in formulating 
an “American doctrine” to build mutual 
prosperity between our communities in 
America and the communities in friendly 
countries that are trying to hold the line 
against communism. I should like to see 
this new peace plan of yours called the 
“Bridges Doctrine for Expanding Prosperity 
and Peace.” I believe it is possible that your 
doctrine may go far to assure prosperity and 
peace for the United States and for the 
United Nations by integrating the economy 
of other countries with ours. 

By utilizing the manpower and the skills 
of the veterans, you put your finger on what 
I believe is the spearhead to prosperity and 
Americanism against depression and com- 
munism. In their stand on . mericanism, 
20,000,000 living American veterans can’t be 
wrong. From what I know of veterans, I can 
say that we have one more good fight left in 
us, and this is it. As you gentlemen in Con- 
gress have challenged us, I believe we can 
meet the challenge in peace with as much 
vigor and determination as we have met the 
challenge in war. 

With pardonable pride in our own State, I 
also like your New Hampshire plan. In our 
compact State we can assure an ever ex- 
panding economy through expansion of small 
industry and modernization of agriculture, 
and through the large world port of Boston, 
adjacent to us, we have an ideal State tr serve 
as a pilot operation and economic pattern for 
the other 47 States and friendly nations. 

I believe I can speak for many of the Le- 
gionaires in our State, and I am confident 
that with the Legion program for community 
economic development, the Legion posts of 
our State will cooperate with civic pride to 
participate in your plan for economic de- 
velopment. Furthermore, as all veterans 
alike have served their neighbors and our 
Nation, I am confident that the Legionaires 
in our State will invite the ccoperation of 
the members of other veterans’ organizations 
to meet this new challenge to champion 
Americanism against com: unism through 
your economic-development plan. 

The Army and the Navy were charged with 
being prepared to defend Pearl Harbor but 
obviously their lack of coordination paid its 
toll. I, for one, wish to prevent a Pearl 
Harbor in veterans’ affairs. To that end I 
am confident that the Legion will cooperate 
with other veterans’ organizations in our 
communities and in our States to help unify 
our people for the best interest of all. 

I am impressed by the number of Legion- 
naires in the Congress who are cosponsor- 
ing with you your veterans RFC bill, which 
appears to be a good basis to afford veterans 
economic opportunities and housing and to 
complete an over-all veterans’ program for 
the benefit of the veterans and of the Nation. 

With my best wishes for your success in 
your plan to fight communism with pros- 
perity, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES F. O’NEIL. 


ast year, in Cleveland, at the national en- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, I was invited to speak on 
our Veterans Economic Development Corpo- 
ration Act, which had already been endorsed 
by that outstanding organization. At that 
encampment, the delegates elected their 
present commander in chief, a famous 
soldier, a scholar, and a great leader of men— 
Ray H. Brannaman, I take great pleasure in 
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introducing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from him which I highly prize: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNrTepD STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1948. 
Hon. StrLes Brinces, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bripces: We wish to thank 
you and compliment you for heaving 
duced in your behalf and that of 30 other 
Senators, 5S. 1652, the Veterans Economic 
Development Corporation Act. In our cpin- 
ion, this bill will provide strong support for 
your plan to win the peace at home and 
abroad. 

We are also gratified to learn that you 
have prepared a New Hampshire plan of proj- 
ects which can be implemented under the 
provisions of S. 1652. Such State plans will 
aid the people of many communities, inc!ud- 
ing veterans, by bringing new industries to 
the communities, expanding present busi- 
nesses, modernizing agriculture, and by 
creating new industrial uses for agricu!tural 
products and other raw materials. 

Representatives of friendly nations are in- 
terested in developing programs similar to 
your New Hampshire plan to enable their 
people to prosper and to hold the line against 
communism and war. It is not an overstate- 
ment to say that if applied here at home and 
abroad, such a plan would help win a blood- 
less victory. 

Your championship in Congress of small 
business in the United States and the es- 
tablishment of veterans in businesses and 
profitable careers has our strong support. 
The bill that you are sponsoring in the Sen- 
ate, S. 1652, entitled “The Veterans Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation Act,” will 
enable millions of veterans to catch up with 
the economic parade at home and abroad. 
This bill will interest the taxpayers par- 
ticularly as no appropriation of taxpayers’ 
money is contemplated. In addition, it is 
estimated that it will reduce taxes as it will 
save our taxpayers a billion dollars a year in 
the present cost of government. 

The bipartisan support of this bill and its 
early passage is indicated by the companion 
bills introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Estes KEFAUvVER, of Tennessee, a cham- 
pion of small business; Representative Eprrn 
Rocers, of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
important Veterans’ Committee; Representa- 
tive Jzessz WotcottT, of Michigan, an author- 
ity on finance and chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee; the past chair- 
man, Congressman Spence, of Kentucky; by 
Congressmen KEARNEY, of New York, and 


intro- 


VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, both former 
commanders in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. The unusual support of this bill 
in the Senate is shown in the cosponsorship 
of S. 1652 by Senator Barxrery, of Kentucky; 
Senator Evutzer, of Nebraska, ch : 
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the Committee on Interior anc 


fairs; Senator Revercomn, of West 


chairman of the Senate Public Works C 
mittee, and 20 other distinguished Se1 
besides yourself. 
As the veterans’ economic deve I t 
corporation bill is not limited to y 
your New Hampshire plan will heip to im- 
plement this program in an orderly n ner, 
marking a new milestone in the 
history of New Hampshire and of the N 
Sincerely, 
Ray H. BRANNAMAN, 


Commander in Chief, Veterans of 


Foreign Wars of the United St 
VETERANS OF Forricn Wars 
THE UN ) Eta 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW HA 
4 N H 
The Honorable Styies Erinct 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear f£eEnATOR Brinces: On be! 


} 


of the members of the Department of 1 
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Hampshire, Veterans of Foreign Wars, I want 
to thank you for preparing for action in the 
next Congress, the bipartisan biil entitled 
“The Veterans Economic Development Cor- 








poration Act,” now popularly known as the 
little man’s RFC, which was sponsored by you 
1 20 other distinguished Senators. The 
9ill, termed by veterans organizations 2s one 
of ther t important pieces of veterans’ leg- 
islation ever to be introduced, will imme- 
diately help us to break the bottlenecks in 
] pare stream-pollution programs, 
make State the ideal playground of the 
Nation, assist in developing our small indus- 
tries, modernize agriculture, and promcte 
domestic and foreign trade. Your bill will 
enable veterans, as weil as others, to prosper 
become more secure by helping to further 
elop the economy of New Hampshire, New 
land, and of the Nation as a whole. 
lile our veterans were away from home 
n the war years, most of them dreamed of 
the day they could assume their righiful 
piace in the community, the State, and the 
Nation. We feel that it is not only our 


privilege but is now our duty to help win the 
peace as we helped to win our wars. As the 
result of the stimulation that we have re- 
ceived by your introduction and promotion 
of the veterans RFC bill, as a means of im- 
plementing your New Hampshire plan, we 
feel that with the cooperation you have given 
us in the Congress, together with the de- 
velopment work in the communities under 
the New Hampshire plan, we can realize many 
of the objectives sought by forward thinking 
citizens of our State. 

I feel the development of the New Hamp- 
shire plan, under your bill, is a partnership 
and you can certainly count upon our sup- 
port in this plan which will benefit all the 
people throughout our great State of New 
Hampshire. 

Incidentally, I am grateful to you for the 
representation in Washington that you have 
afforded our veterans in New Hampshire in 
their individual and collective problems and 
I appreciate your continued support. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND H. CHASE, 
Department Commander. 

When our “Little Man’s RFC” bill was in- 
troduced concurrently in the Senate and 
the House, one of our cosponsors who is a 
national authority on finance, Chairman 
P. Wotcott of the important House 
ind Currency Committee, wrote an 

1g opinion on our bill. I quote 
om Chairman WotcorT’s interest- 
ing statements, as follows: 












“MEMORANDUM 
“To: Senator STYLEs BripcEes, Chairman, Sen- 
: nittee on Appropriations. 
fepresentative JEssE P. WOLCOTT. 
e he proposed act to establish ‘The 
Veterans’ Economic Development Cor- 
poration’ to enable our veterans to re- 
Out r economic losses, without in- 
creasing the cost of government. 























“At home and abroad the Veterans Cor- 
poration, popularly called The Little Man’s 
RFC, would create economic opportunities 
for 1d others through broad lend- 
ing ers along the lines of the present 
RFC But in addition, the Veterans Ccr- 
poration would afford skilled technical ad- 
vi service to self-liquidating projects that 
will employ veterans and to qualified veter- 
ans themse s. It would be a move toward 
n I is’ skills against the unused 
pr ies of the Nation and our 
ul i national resources to 
meet the } nd for American 
goods and services throughout the world. 

“Although the proposed Veterans Cor- 
poration is ch ed specifically with solving 
veterans’ short-range and long-range eco- 
nomic problems, at the same time it is de- 
signed to produce an economic profit to the 
Nation. It is estimated that it will reduce 


the cost of veterans’ affairs by $1,000,000,000 
per year by creating gainful employment; 
also, it may make it possible to save taxpay- 
ers other billions of dollars in direct expense. 
The Veterans Corporation is so designed that 
it should operate without cost to the taxpay- 
ers, as the spread between the rate of interest 
the Treasury pays the public for the bonds, 
and the interest rates charged on loans made 
by the Veterans Corporation will more than 
cover administration, losses from loans, and 
operating costs. The present RFC reports 
that, under similar conditions, it has re- 
turned more than $500,000,000 profit to the 
Treasury. It is estimated that with the 
wider distribution of loans made by the Vet- 
erans Corporation and with its skilled tech- 
nical advisory and research services to pro- 
tect the Government against loss, the Veter- 
ans Corporation should return a still greater 
profit to the Treasury than the present RFC. 

“For the first time in American history, we 
have a specific foreign policy. Consequent- 
ly, it is possible for the State Department, 
with the help of the Senate, to put teeth in 
our new foreign policy. We believe that the 
Veterans’ Corporation provides the most im- 
mediate approach to this objective and in 
support of what Senator VANDENrERG, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, says, this approach will help 
peace-living countries rather than peace- 
loving countries to bring lasting peace to the 
world. At a time when we no longer have a 
powerful army to reinforce our foreign pol- 
icy, it is significant that 20,000,000 living 
American veterans, who with their families 
represent 60 percent of the people of the 
United States, constitute a potential new 
moral and economic force in the world. 
More than 13,000,000 of these living veterans 
are veterans of foreign wars. Our veterans 
were selected from the cream of 140,000,C00 
people for their physical, mental, and educa- 
tional superiority and are now the finest es- 
sence of our people. Many of them are ex- 
perienced and capable and, if properly uti- 
lized, are a source of a new domestic eco- 
nomic power. They are also a source of vast 
new power to reinforce our foreign relations, 
as Many experienced veterans are eager to go 
as business and technical missionaries to 
countries that we have helped to liberate, in- 
cluding Korea, China, India, the Philippines, 
Iraq, Iran, Arabia, Italy, France, Turkey, and 
Greece. Our veterans are, potentially, the 
greatest army of good-will missionaries in 
all human history. Under the provisions of 
this legislation cur veterans could help to 
tip the scales now between war and peace. 

“The passage of this act is immediately 
necessary and urgent as no other Govern- 
ment or private agency can perform the func- 
tions to meet the emergency. 

“The Veterans’ Corporation would 
strengthen the hand of the Congress for sev- 
eral reasons: 

“(a) It appeals to the taxpayers as it will 
save an estimated $1,C00,000,000 per year in 
veterans’ unemployment compensation and 
obviate the abuses of the 52-20 club. 

“(b) Banking approves of the Veterans 
Corporation because, like the present RFC, 
it will make only loans that do not compete 
with private banks. It will help to balance 
the Federal budget. The American Bankers 
Association in their Journal of January 15 
said: ‘During a term of office in which 
economy and tax reduction will offer no new 
plums for veterans, the proposed “Veterans’ 
RFC” (sponsored by Chairman Wolcott of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and several Senators) will provide some- 
thing which Members of Congress can loudly 
endorse. The Veterans Corporation should 
cost the taxpayers nothing, as all projects 
and enterprises will be self-liquidating and 
will show a profit to the Nation. It will 
utilize all existing facilities of Government 
without duplication and simplify veterans’ 
affairs.” (The veteran had nine agencies of 
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Government to give him the run-around af. 
ter World War I, and now after World War II 
has 29 agencies of Government to confuse 
him.) 

“(c) A good cross-section of labor leaders— 
in fact, all we have contacted—favor this 
bill, They recognize that it means the half- 
way mark in permanent full employment be. 
cause veterans would otherwise compose half 
the unemployed labor force during depres. 
sions. It would prevent the inevitable con. 
flict between the veterans’ organizations ang 
organized labor by opening new cpportuni- 
ties for fullef employment where both will 
profit. 

“(d) The veterans’ organizations are sup- 
porting this bill because it will enable vet. 
erans to recoup their losses in economic op- 
portunities in competition with those who 
remained at home and it will provide self. 
supporting careers for disabled veterans. For 
example, veterans’ crganizations are urging 
the enactment of this legislation as it wil] 
immediately help to break the bottlenecks in 
veterans’ housing and provide careers for vet- 
erans. The veterans’ organizations also like 
the features that will enable capable veterans 
to trade abroad, to return as technical and 
business experts to help modernize many of 
the very countries they helped to liberate 
such a short time ago. They believe, also, 
that the program provided by the Veterans 
Corporation will be a powerful factor in 
strengthening our ties with other countries 
in the United Nations, thus helping to pre- 
vent war. 

“This legislation will also enable us to plan 
ahead for the 2,700,000 now in training. 
Domestically, the Veterans’ Corporation 
should spread the base of our economy, which 
has already suffered by the alarming loss of 
many small industries and businesses which, 
heretofore, have given America its phenome- 
nal economic strength. Unless we act quick- 
ly, there is the recognized danger that our 
economy will become top-heavy, as big busi- 
ness must feed largely on small business. 
We believe, furthermore, that this legislation 
will be insurance against a recession; in fact, 
the best insurance now in sight. 

“A statement, prepared by the experts of 

the Department of Commerce over the signa- 
ture of Undersecretary Alfred Schindler, to 
Senator WAYNE Morse of Oregon, concerning 
the Veterans’ Corporation said: ‘It is a wel! 
recognized fundamental of business econom- 
ics that expanded commercial activity creates 
employment, and your bill, designed to in- 
corporate the existing reservoir of young vet- 
erans in such expansion, offers the most in- 
triguing possibilities of any piece of current 
legislation which has come to my attention. 
America, in the years ahead, needs alert 
young men in business and the men released 
by the armed forces are the natural source of 
this necessary manpower potential. It seems 
to me that your bill strikes a new and intelli- 
gent chord. Government support in a busi- 
ness-expansion program of the type you 
visualize is simply common sense.’ 
" “The Commerce Department tells us that 
we now have hundreds of thousands of cap- 
tured enemy trade secrets, patents and secret 
processes, many of which are immediately 
commercially profitable and suited to this 
program. The Interior Department tells us 
that millions of acres of good land are ready 
to be opened. There is a vast new opportu- 
nity in the further mechanization cf agricul- 
ture and in industrial uses of agricultural 
products that they themselves can manufac- 
ture—establishing a better balanced econ- 
omy. 

“General Bradley said to Col. Rich- 
mond Harris: ‘We must have an agency such 
as this Veterans RFC, as the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, with its two hundred hospitals 
and enormous load, has all that it can handle 
with hospitalization, pensions, claims and in- 
suranc?. We cannot handle the creation of 
employment opportunities for veterans; yet 
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we receive thousands of letters blaming us for 
veterans’ being obliged to work at substand- 


rd wages or not finding a job at all. 
“In sponsoring this bill, we propose to 
nominate for appointment to the Board of 
nirectors and to the Advisory Council of the 
veterans’ Corporation (with the advice and 
nsent of the Senate) outstanding leaders, 
uch es Herbert Hoover, who can direct and 

yunsel this important agency to serve its 

y high purpose for the Nation. The Board 

Directors would establish standards for 

ans. Under it, a staff of the best technical 
experts would have two primary responsibili- 

es: to enforce the standards, both before 
and after the establishment of the projects 
or enterprises; and, to provide technical 
ervice to the organizations or individuals to 
nrotect the Government against loss by pro- 
tecting the organizations or individuals 
against failure. 

“After other American wars, new frontiers 
were developed with the help of veterans. 
From the days of the Cumberland Road, 
which George Washington and other vet- 
erans helped to build and which speeded the 
development of our rich Midwest after the 
Revolutionary War, veterans have engineered 

1d worked to stimulate our Nation’s growth. 
Veterans helped to open the plains beyond 

Louis after the War of 1812. After the 
War Between the States, veterans helped to 
engineer and build our railroads to the west 
st and to develop the valleys along the 
Pacific seaboard. The Federal Government 

Iped develop the frontiers. Now vast new 
the greatest frontiers in all Amer- 

n history—are ripe for development: the 
new technological frontier at home and the 
vast new frontier where we can help mod- 
ernize other friendly countries, (quoting the 
hill) ‘thereby cultivating those countries to 

yme increasingly our friends and cus- 
ners,’ thus preventing war and strength- 
the United Nations. There is also 
ka, the most strategic world area in this 
mie age of over-the-pole flying. Our 
’ of Veterans’ Opportunities in the De- 
lopment of Alaska, that was made by Colo- 
nel Herris at President Roosevelt’s direction, 
reveals that the Veterans’ Corporation now 
fers us a great opportunity to guide the 
pid development of that vast rich Territory 
ugh veterans and others who are loyal 
to cur form of government. This program 
will offer protection against communism to 
us in that strategic Territory. 

Secretary of Commerce Harriman states: 
‘Without expanding world trade, our own 

nomy must shrink.’ The program pro- 

led by the Veterans Corporation should 
ke possible the peaceful, mutually profit- 
je penetration of many foreign countries 
by American experts and capable veterans 

) are interested in setting up projects and 
isiness enterprises or developing natural 

urces. This will strengthen our foreign 
policy as it will demonstrate how on-the- 
cene democratic business can succeed in 
( mic democracy. This would be par- 

wiarly significant in those areas where 

r tem of democracy must compete for 
urvival with totalitarian and despotic sys- 
tems. In this connection, it is important 

iin to note that there should be little or 
ho concern about the loyalties of the men 

ted and approved for such penetration. 
The War and Navy Departments already have 
their complete case histories, and our vet- 
erans have been screened as to their loyal- 
ties to our American form of government. 
thermore, this overseas-economic-de- 
pment program would be accomplished 
without the drain on our Treasury that ad- 
ditional foreign loans would impose. 

“The experts in the State Department are 
giving us their hearty cooperation in making 
plans for the modernization of certain coun- 
tries where the Veterans Corporation leg- 
islation will meet the emergency, as it is 
acknowledged that this Veterans Corpora- 
tion bill has prospects of earlier enactment 
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than any other legislation for accomplish- 
ing those objectives of economic develop- 
ment on the ground level in other countries. 

“This legislation will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate an ever-expanding economy in indus- 
try, agriculture, unused natural resources 
and overseas trade sufficient to assure full 
employment in the United States for the 
decades covered by the term cf this legis- 
lation.” 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PLAN FOR VETERANS 

Mr. President, increasing the prosperity 
and security of every individual in the com- 
munities of my State is a subject of my 
interest. To help each person—the veteran 
and the nonveteran—to benefit from the 
wealth of new economic opportunities that 
are waiting to be developed under our tra- 
ditional private-enterprise system, the sys- 
tem that has made us the greatest Nation in 
all human history, I designed the New Hamp- 
shire plan. As many other States are now 
modeling their plans along the lines of our 
plan, and as they have asked my help and 
detailed information in doing this, I shall 
describe the New Hampshire plan at some 
length here today. 

In addition to helping our people develop 
careers, businesses, and professions, the New 
Hampshire plan affords opportunity for 
teamwork among our small businessmen, our 
veterans, our farmers, cur community 
fathers, and our legislators. The veterans 
tell me that they look upon our State plan 
as a means to help them assume a new lead- 
ership in the economic development of the 
community, the State, and the Nation. 

To implement -he New Hampshire plan 
and the other State plans, I introduced in the 
Senate last July on my behalf and on behaif 
of 20 other Senators, S. 16£2, “The Veterans’ 
Economic Development Corporation Act,” 
which has become popularly known through- 
cut the country as the “little man’s RFC.” 
Companion bills were introduced concur- 
rently in the House of Representative by 
chairmen of important cormmittees and other 
distinguished Representatives. This bill, de- 
scribed by veterans’ organizations as one of 
the most important pieces of veterans’ legis- 
lation ever to be introduced, has one of the 
most auspicious beginnings of any proposed 
legislation in recent years. 

Since the time we introduced the bill in 
this Eightieth Congress for the considera- 
tion of the veterans’ organizations, smell 
business organizations and others concerned 
with opportunities for the little fellow in 
our communities, we have been gratified by 
the support and enthusiasm our bill has re- 
ceived. With the encouragement of impor- 
tant organizations and many notable indi- 
viduals, we are now preparing a final draft 
of the bill for action in the next Congress. 

When I introduced this bill, I said that 
our country was seeking procedures for a 
full and wise return to a peacetime economy. 
Today I want to add that we are also seek- 
ing cooperation with other peace-loving na- 
tions of the world to establish a sure way 
to lasting world peace. This bill was intro- 
duced and is now being Ceveloped in direct 


connection with that twofold task. 
PROSPERITY AND PEACE OR COMMUNISM AND WAR 
There is another objective in our sponsor- 
ing this “Little Man’s RFC.” The Russian 
strategy of world Communist imperialism 
and conquest is based upon the expectancy 
that the economy of the United States will 
fail under inevitable recessions or depres- 
sions. The Communists know that with an- 
other depression on our hands, the economy 
of the United States could not support a large 
army, the largest navy and the largest air 
force in the world. Nor could we continue 
to make gifts of billions of our dollars to 


other democratic countries now trying to 
hold the line against communism, as we are 
already at the bottom oj thea ar barrel. 
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It is the opinion of those of us who sponsor 
this legislation that the surest way to stop 
communism in this country is to increase 
prosperity for all our people by spreading the 
base of our economy and, especially, to 
strengthen the economic position of the little 
business man, the farmer, the merchant, the 
professional person and particularly our 
veterans. 

Moreover, in developing increased trace 
with other countries under the provisions of 
this bill, “thereby cultivating those couniri 
to become increasingly our friends and cus- 
tomers,” we have the best argument in favor 
of Americanism and economic democ-acy 
against Communist imperialism and war. 
As you know, when a Russian citizen does 





business in a foreign country, that means the 
objectives of the Russian Governme end 
Communist imperialism are being inj ed 
into the internal affairs of that country 


But under the provisions of our “Little M 
RFC,” an American citizen who engage: 
enterprise or trade in other countries will 
be there to bring profit to the people of that 
country through full commercial intercourse 
and not to promote imperialism and agegres- 
sion. 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and our other founding 
fathers were solid businessmen. The grass 
roots of our unique American economy have 
been given strength by such men. Today, 
more than ever, we need men of their caliber. 
I can think of no greater new so 
ability, resourcefulness and new leadership 
than our veterans, who were selected as the 
finest specimens of American manhood and 
womanhood. Through this bill and the New 
Hampshire State plan, we hope to enable our 
veterans to take the leadership in making all 
our people more prosperous and in reducing 
the threat of communism and war 

Since the early days of the Republic, when 
the “Granite State” was the first of the 
Thirteen Original States to establish a gov- 
ernment wholly independent of Great Brit- 
ain, our people have demonstrated leadership 
and resourcefulness at home and abroad 


Once again history has repeated itself, and 














the eyes of the count re upon the progres- 
sive action that we have initiated in cevising 
the New Hampshire plan. Through eir 
traditional initiative and resourcefulne our 
new body of veterans and out e are now 
destined for still greater progress as they 
lead the way toward the enrichment of all 
our people 

THE NEW HAMPSH PLAN (A SCHE z 

OUTLINE) 

This State plan is cCesigned to elon 
under the provisions of the “little 1 g 
RFC,” the 1 ur f the ¢ to 1 a 
the prosperity, welfare, and health of 1 it 
people. Career opportunities for vetei 
well as continued full employment for cthe1 
would be fostered throu an the de 
of needed new businesses, the mode! ed 
productivity of agriculture, the utilization 
of unused natural resources, and tl m- 
plementation of needed self-liquidati ! - 
lic pr ‘ 

Thy tle m RFC,” with aut! t 
€ nd cre t I OO0,f i 
l t its loans tov l n 1 
loans of banks and cther ¢€ ting } 
lending agencies, and the capital need 
Gerive from existing public money. No ap- 
propriations f n Congress will be n¢ I 
as only profitable seif-liquidati1 project 
will be considered. 

Planning activities would be on 
county, regional, or communi leve I 
State planning board, with the 
of a know-how committee comp f tech- 
nical exper \ Ud plan for the l 
development of the State, c eratil 
other & te agenck iil I | 
progrem It would al ist regional and 
county committees (wich woud pia ; 
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county and regional projects) and commun- 


















ity planning boards, giving technical advice 
and - in tl coordination of State, 
cou 4 in plans. It would 
u > ec assistance to in- 
Ss, and jects. 

Siz the veterans’ economic development 
program is essentially a grass-roots pro- 
designed to serve small business and 
industry and agriculture in the community— 
emphasis on planning would be on a com- 
m y level. Thus, while the State plan- 
n board and know-how committee would 
€ in planning on a State-wide basis, 
th I : ction would be to serve the 
interests of the communities and to bring to 
I the ccoperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment on local projects whenever advisable 
be use of this emphasis on local plan- 

3 y, the following outline on State and 
C munity planning will list specific oppor- 


lopment and ex 
1 on community 


ansion un- 
pla nning. 





Foreign aid 





Amb; ac ministers, and technical ex- 
erts of frie nations seeking our help 


I f 

under the Economic Cooper: ition Administra- 
tion and other forms of aid have shown great 
interest in applying this State plan to their 
C 
V 


wn countries. In their opinion, the plan 


Will speed modernization of their economy 
id enable the people in their communities 
» bec ‘rreasingly self-sufficient. This 

yn opment plan will increase two- 





ay trade between the people in the com- 
it the United States and of other 
for the increasing profit and se- 












uri e people 

It i of of American authorities that 
the a; f this plan in the communi- 
ties ¢ Vv ‘countr! es will help provide 
fi € n upon which our finan cial 


rent level to these countries 
rer, the State plan may be put 





t abroad without cost to the Ameri- 
can t ay as no appropriations of public 
mon re required. 

Community planning 
a. 1 planning board established, repre- 


try, finance, business, 
fessions, veterans, 
ure 

ard sets up a know-how com- 


labor, 
religious 

















3. Pian ard outlines program end ac- 
tivity, re< x assistance in organizing and 
f ting programs from State planning 
commission cr State know-how committee. 

(a) Inventory to determine present and 
future econ c needs, including prepara- 
ti of town and agricultural maps on the 
followit 

(1) Population distribution and trends. 

(2) Prope tax survey 

( Li use 

(4) Z 1ances 

(5) Tr 

(6) R acility requirements. 

(7) Health and welfare survey. 

(S) Community center redevelopments. 

{ Hizhway maintenance 

(10) Fiz tection 

(11) V supply 

(12) Hous 

(1 Ns system 

(1 rming, acreages, crop production, 
li 

( services. 

( ma rtation serv —airport, etc. 

( T es of il, State, and 
I for fact-finding and mak- 
4 i ‘ li€ S 

4. Or} tunities for development and ex- 
ps 

( stries 

( N ex sion existing indus- 
tr 

I u (2) R h 
f (5) use of captured y 
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patents and new processes; 

resources; (d) new 

uiiural products 
(3) Pro 


(c) use of natural 
industrial uses for agrie 


plants for local products. 

(4) Ass plants for local markets. 

(5) Service industries. 

(G) Retail trade. 

(b) Land use. 

(1) Land conservation: (a) Irrigation— 
surface and underground water resources; 
(b) reforestation; (c) erosion control; (d) 
soil treatment; (e) fertilizers. 

(2) vi ater-power development: (a) Utili- 
ties; (b) industrial uses; (c) agricultural 
purposes; (d) home. 

(3) Agricultural practices: (a) New meth- 
ods of farming and livestc ck improvement; 
(b) new farm enterprises and better use of 
land resources. 

(c) Commerce. 

(1) Sales development—new marl 
ters in growing communities. 

(2) Farm cooperatives. 

(3) Export development opportunities. 

(4) Shipping: (a) Assembly, processing 
and warehousing facilities; (b) harbor im- 
provements, feeder lines. 

(5) Air transport 

(S) Trucking 

(7) Fre'ght. 

(d) Mining. 

(1) Geological surveys. 

(2) Development of mineral resources. 

(3) New uses for mineral products. 

(e) Tourist and recreational areas. 

(1) Beaches and artificial ponds and lakes. 

(2) Wood trails and roads, camping areas, 

(3) Sports, fish and game stocking. 

(4) Restoration of historical areas, scenic 
improvement. 

(5) Hotels, cabins, and restaurants. 

(6) Stream and pond pollution control. 

(7) Handicrafts. 

(f) Public service (self- ane « 

(1) Utilities and power development. 

(2) Transportation of passengers: (a) Bus; 
(b) streetcar; (c) train; (d) air travel; (e) 
boat. 





et cen- 





(g) Public health and welfare (self- 
liquidating). 

(1) Medical clinics. 

(2) Fire prevention. 

(3) Sanitation: (a) Stream _ pollution 


abatement; 
disposal. 

(4) Hospitals 
pansion). 

(h) Public works and 
ments (self-liquidating). 

(1) Housing: (a) Multiple low-rental 
units; (b) prefabricated and industrial hous- 
ing. 

(2) Toll bridges. 

(3) Parking areas and building 

(4) Municipal projects. 

(i) Education (self-liquidating). 

(1) Colleges, professional and trade schools 
(improvement and/or expansion). 

(2) Housing to accommodate veteran stu- 
dents. 

(3) Community recreation centers. 

(4) Vocational and social guidance. 

(5) Rural school program, consolidation 
and transportation. 


(b) sewage disposal; (c) garbage 


(improvement and/or ex- 


public improve- 


State and regional planning 

1. State planning board established, rep- 
resenting industry, finance, business, labor, 
sciences, the professions, veterans, religious 
groups: 

(2) Supplements and implements work of 
existing State planning agencies. 

(b) Cooperates with and serves commu- 
nity planning boards. 

2. Planning board sets up a State know- 
how committee composed of technical ex- 
perts in various fiel 

(a) Know-how committee gives technical 
advice to planning board, to community 
know-how committees, toc unty or regional 
committees, to individuals, to new businesses 
and proj ecis. 
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3. Planning board outlines program of 80» 
tivity, r sceiving assistance in organizi hg a 
formulating programs from State know- see 
danciiea or State planning commission. 

(a) Taxes inventory to determine present 
and future economic needs of State and geo. 
graphical area, preparing State, regional, ang 
county maps and statistical studies, 

(1) Uses facilities of Federal, State, ang 
regional departments and agencies for fact. 
finding and making projective studies, 

4. Planning board relates ee com- 


munity and intrastate regional plans one 
another, thereby eliminating omen ding 


confusion and unprofitable enterprises a: nd 
projects. 

5. Planning bcard cooperates with other 
States on regional projects in same geo. 
graphic area, such as power developments, 
land conservation, etc. 

(Specific opportunities for development 
and expansion outlined in detail in section 
on community planning.) 





Hon. E. Wallace Chadwick 


EXTENSION iar REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Spezker, one of the 
advantages of being a Member of Con- 
gress is that one comes in contact with 
great men. Such a man is E. WALLACE 
CHADWICK, who has represented the Sev- 
enth District of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania during the.present Congress, 
and who I regret to learn will not return 
to the Eighty-first Congress. 

It was my privilege to serve 
on the Judiciary Committee. 
man learned in the law. His observa- 
tions concerning matters before the 
committee demonstreted that he had a 
keen, analytical mind and was possessed 
of rare judgment. He dlways had the 
interest of his country uppermost in his 
thoughis and was not swayed by po- 
litical considerations when dealing with 
the vital issues of the day. He is the 
personification of conscientiousness. 

The country needs men of his caliber 
serving in the Congress in these crucial 
days. 


with him 
He is a 





Truth Is the Best Weapon Against False 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 


Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. vparrveae when a 
Member of Congress is attacked by the 
printed or spoken word eatin the same 
avenues of reply Congress has wisely pro- 
vided for use of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD and the United States mails for 
an opportunity to refute and clarify false 


words and wild charges made. 
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It has been well said that truth and 
facts as Officially recorded are the best 
weapon for false charges and statements 
-oncerning the voting records of Mem- 
pers of Congress by irresponsible and 
eckless persons who have no regard for 
truth and honesty. 

Because of false statements made by a 
certain well-known Hallock, Minn., pub- 
lisher, Clifford Bouvette, in his weekly 
newspaper, the Kittson County Enter- 
prise, my farmer friends in that area 
have insisted that I prepare an article 
ceiving the true facts of my voting record 
on REA appropriations and circulate it 
in Kittson, and perhaps also nearby 
counties. I have acceded to their wishes. 

Editorials of a false nature concerning 
my voting record in Congress also have 
been prepared and printed in the Lake 
abit (Minn:). Budget by its editor 

d publisher, Victor L. Johnson. 

“y have sent communications ot both 
editors asking for space in their news- 

rs to correct the false information 

n to their Seat relative to my 
voting record. No reply has been re- 
ceived from Clifford Bouvette in response 
to my telegram of June 16, nor was any 
response received from Victor L. Johnson 
in rep ply to my air mail letter of June 17. 
herefore it is necessary to publish my 
! rd in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
make copies of my remarks available to 
the subscribers of these two publications 
and other citizens of Kittson County and 
nearby counties, so they can Know the 
truth as to the position taken by their 
public servant, which in this case, hap- 
pens to be myself, Representative HaRoLp 
C. Hacen of the Ninth District of Minne- 
sova. 

The copy of my telegram to Mr. Bou- 
vette follows: 

fy attention just called to your issue of 
February 18, 1948 and subsequent remarks 
that I have voted against REA and AAA 
appropriations. Your statements are grossly 
in error and you falsify the true record as 
I have never voted against REA or AAA ap- 
propriations during my terms in Congress. 
I ask that you give me space in your next 
week's issue to answer your false statements 

1 present the factual true record of my 
votes relative to REA and AAA legislation. 
Kindly air mail your reply. 


The copy of my air mail letters to Mr. 
Johnson follows: 


My attention has just been called to your 
issue Of May 27 in which you state that 
“HAGEN is on record as against the triple A 
and REA.” Your statements are grossly in 
error and you falsify the true record as I 
have never voted against REA or AAA ap- 
propriations or programs during my term in 
Congress. I ask that you give me space in 

ur next week’s issue to answer your false 

ements and present the factual true rec- 

] 


ord of my votes relative to REA and AAA leg- 


islation, Kindly air mail your reply. 

At a later date, I wrote to Mr. Bouvette 
ae Ffallnwrcs 
OO 2Us,sUw: 


CROOKSTON, MINN 
Mr. C. W. aoe ‘ETTE, 
Publisher, Kittson County Enterprise, 
Hall a Minn 
Dear MR. BouvetTe: In the Enterprise for 
druary 18, 1948, published by you, on page 
1, cclumn 1, is thi s stat tement evidently writ- 


u personally 
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“It may interest county farmers to know 
that Congressman HaGen voted against REA 
appropriations.” 

On page 6 of the same issue of your paper 
are these statements: 

“Congressman HAGEN voted against the 
measure REA when last considered by Con- 
gress and now of course his promise to vote 
for it is hard to swallow. 

“When Congress last considered this bill, 
it was included in President Truman's 
budget to Congress and provided for the en- 
tire and customary appropriation. It was 
men like Congressman HAcEN and others 
who voted against our farmers denyi1 
President's request for REA funds and so 
seriously cutting them down that thousands 
of miles of REA lines, the Nation over, could 
not be built.” 

You then correctly explain that REA funds 
are a loan and not a gift. Then you add: 

“Why should a Congressman vote against 
a thing like that on the one hand, and then 
contend that he is honestly representing the 
farmers? —— also voted against the 
triple A appropriation.” 

For the present I shall pass over the false 
charge on triple A, and will merely advise 
that the official records show that I voted for 
AAA funds and increased AAA funds in every 
instance. 

Furthermore, in your issue of June 
part of an editorial, you made another false 
statement, as fo llows: “Likewise, Congress- 
man HaGen * * * voted in opposition to 
the farmers rural electric bill.” I presume 
you mean the REA program. 

As to the false, defamatory and libelous 
statements regarding my votes on REA, my 
friends have strongly suggested that I make 
legal demand under the laws of the State 
of Minnesota and any Federal laws that may 
be pertinent that you immediately retract 
and correct said false, libelous and defama- 
tory statements in your next issue, printing 
same with the same prominence and head- 
line that you used in the original libelous 
story. This demand I could make under the 
provisions of law. 

It seems inconceivable that you commitied 
this libel innocently. Even a casual inquiry 
of any Official records would have shown you 
that your statements about me were false. 

However, it is more important to me to 
bring the true facts to the people of Kittson 
County rather than to gain any monetary 
compensation because of proven libel. 

Therefore I bring to your attention th 
true and accurate official facts concerning 
my voting record relative to REA. 

So you see, Mr. Bouvette, that every vote I 
have cast since entering Congress in 1943 
has been for more money for REA, for all 
AAA programs, and for every progressive 
farm measure 

I request t hat you publish this l _ r and 
the attached pertinent facts concerning my 
voting record in the next or an e vs issue 
of your publication. This you assured me 
you would do when I saw you personally at 
the Kittson County Fairgrounds on the after- 
noon of Thursday, July 1. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hanoip C. HAGEN 
United States Representative in Con- 
gress, Ninth District of Minne- 


sota,. 


’ 
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To further complete the report relative 
to my REA voting record, I herewith in- 
sert an article which I have recently pre 
pared as a speech and later revised fo r 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
It follows: 

EVERY FARM HOME IS ENTITLED TO LOW-COST 
ELECTRICITY 


*, Speaker, since I first 


2 
= 
nn 


came to Con- 


gress in 1943, it has been my pleasure to 


v & 
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know that the lights have been turned 
on in more than 11 oe ft irm homes in 


my congressional dis as a re a of 
Penge trier to the R uel FE] ific a- 
tion Administration, fox wihels 2 consist- 


ently voted. 
The 15 counties of my congressional 
Gistrict have had the lion’s share of th 


funds allocated to Minnesota. For in- 
stance, in the fiscal year ending July 1, 
948, Minnesota’s share of the $225,000,- 
peed lagen ds Congress made avail- 
able to REA for the period amounted to 
$14 neat: My aistrict, one of nine in 
Minnesota, got over one-fourth of Min- 


nesota’s total allo 
These recent funds, for which I voted 
and which I helped socal REA coopera- 


tives to secure, after the funds had been 
provided by Congress, W “ill build 5,092 
additional miles of lines, serving 4,640 
additional consumers in my district this 


year and next. 

From the time I ente I ir 
January 1943, up to the end of the ses- 
sion of Congress in 1948, I had supported 
REA legislation and funds which had 
allocated to my district many thousand 

of miles of REA lines to service many 
more thousands of farm families. The 
appropriations for the Ninth Minnesota 
Congressional District, for this purpose 
during the past 6 years I have served in 
Congress have totaled many mill ons of 
dollars. This has help ped increase the 
standard of living of my con titue nts. 

I stated then, and repeat it now, that 
I was not satisfied to stop at that pr int. 
There are still many farm homes and 
small businesses in small inland com- 
munities without electric power. I will 
continue to fight, as long as Iam a Mem- 
be r of Congress, for the turther extension 
of RHA. The program as presently set 
up provides a strong framework upon 
which we must build even greater rural 


prosperity. 
But there is still much more to be 
done in order that Minnesota’s Ninth 


District may have electri a id be able 
to produce more farm products with less 
manpower and at less cost. 

That I am prepa red, able, and willing 





to lead this campaign : nd effort in Con- 
gress for additional REA funds can 
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The Seventy-ninth Congress met in 1945 
and 1946 and there were no record votes on 
REA during that time, but Representative 
HacEN by voice vote supported all REA ap- 
propriations and efforts to increase them, 

The Eightieth Congress met January 3, 

and recessed June 19, 1948. 
July 18, 1947, the House considered 


3601, the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for 1948. 
The House that day voted on a motion by 


Representative RANKIN that the bill be re- 
committed with instructions to the managers 
on the part of the House to recede and con- 
ct n Senate amendment No. 53 to increase 
t ypropriation for rural electrification 
1 trom $225,0C0,000 to $250,000,600. 
1 page 93¢ 
y 18, 1947, the roll call on this motion 
printed. Hacen voted to increase the 
ds for REA as shown on this page of the 
tial record. 

On February 24, 1948, curing House de- 
bate on H. R. 5525, making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, Representative JOHN RANKIN, of 
Mississippi, moved that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the committee with instruction to 
include the following amendment: “Rural 
electrification: For loans in accordance with 
the provisions of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, $300,000,000.” 

Representative Hacen voted for the motion 
to provide $300,000,000 additional funds for 
REA expansion. This fact may be read on 
page 66 of the Rural Electrification publica- 
tion for April 1948. 

On April 1, 1948, a motion was made pro- 
viding that the REA appropriation be raised 
from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 for 1949. 

The reason for increasing the amount of 
money which could be loaned to REA co-ops 
was that during the war construction of many 
electric lines was not possible, and there is 
a tremendous backlog of work to be done 
and more money was needed. The increase 
passed the House by a vote of 199 to 154. 
Hacen voted for the increase as shown on 
page 3995 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
April 1, 1948. 

Never has HacEn failed the farmers of his 
district and the Nation in supporting moves 
to increase the electrification of farms. The 
official votes as described above are the 
only votes ever taken on this vital subject 
while he has been Congressman and his REA 
votes are 100 percent for the farmers of his 
district, State, and Nation. 


The above statement is what a promi- 
nent daily newspaper editor thinks of my 
REA record. 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS BEST FRIEND OF REA 

Pleased though I am with the REA re- 
sults in the Seventy-eighth and Seventy- 
ninth Congress, what we were able to 
do in the Eightieth Congress, Republican 
controlled, sets some new records. 

efore this year is over, the sums for 
Minnesota will be greatly increased from 
the four-hundred-million appropriation 
we heve made for the fiscal year, which 
started July 1, 1948. That appropria- 
tion, which I supported, is one hundred 
million above the President’s request. In 
addition, we appropriated $5,450,000 for 
REA administrative expenses. 

Why did we provide for more than the 
Democratic administration requested? 

It is because Congress is sold on the 
value of this program and wants REA 
to be able to place orders for material 
which it believes will be more abundant 
than the administration anticipates. 
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REA appropriations are not down the 
drain. They are actually loans which 
these locally owned and managed co- 
operatives pay back to the United States 
Treasury. The record of their repay- 
ment is good. 

Last year, Congress let REA keep 
$325,000,000 it had left over from the 
previous year unspent because it was 
not able to find materials to spend it on. 
In addition, we provided it with $225,- 
000,000 more, a total of $550,000,000. A 
little later, as materials became more 
abundant, we provided it with an ad- 
ditional deficiency appropriation of 
$175,000,000, making a grand total of 
$725,000,000, which was all it had asked. 
As already pointed out, for next year we 
gave it more than the President asked. 
My voting record will show that in all of 
these cases I supported the amounts 
finally granted. 

While we have doubtless provided it 
with more money than it will be able to 
spend or perhaps allocate in full, to the 
local cooperatives, it is my feeling that 
unless the money is available to REA, 
orders cannot even be placed for future 
delivery of materials now in short supply. 

This action will not provide electricity 
for every farmer as soon as he wants it, 
or for all those who have long been sub- 
scribers. I wish it could. The job is too 
big for that. Much will depend upon 
the decisions of the management of the 
respective cooperatives and upon their 
ability and diligence in finding materials 
and labor. Since all local plans must be 
approved by the Washington REA head- 
quarters, much depends on the plans 
submitted to it by the local co-ops. 
Conzress can only provide the money for 
the loans. The rest is up to the REA. 
Where the lines are built and when is 
not the business of Congress but of these 
locally owned and managed business 
enterprises. 

PLENTY OF MONEY BUT SHORT ON MATERIALS; 
AND WHY 


One thing which has disturbed me re- 
cently is propaganda put out by some 
parties to the effect that consumers 
wanting electricity and signed up for it 
do not have it because Congress has not 
provided the money. The foregoing 
facts are a complete refutation of this 
falsehood. The real fact of the matter 
is that it has been a shortage of mate- 
rials and not of money that has slowed 
down this worthy program. And why 
has there been a shortage of materials? 
During the war such a shortage was quite 
understandable. But, why a shortage 
now? 

On March 23, 1948, Members of Con- 
gress were advised by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, that our total ex- 
ports of electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus, July 1, 1946, through June 30, 
1947, totaled $454,698,000. Much of this, 
of course, was given away by our Gov- 
ernment under our so-called foreign 
policy and reciprocal trade program, 
under which we have undertaken to sub- 
sidize the world and buy friends every- 
where. The administration has even ex- 
ported many millions of dollars’ worth of 
electrical equipment to Russia. 
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Congress has, time and again, de. 
manded that these exports of electrica] 
machinery and apparatus be halted. 
Congress has demanded that the admin- 
istration stop the export of war mate- 
rials, steel, oil, farm machinery, ang 
many other things to Russia and to So. 
viet-dominated countries. Nothing in 
short supply can be exported without a 
license granted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, appointed by the President. But, 
these exports continue, and the President 
Says they should. 

The Department of Commerce ha; 
prepared two sheets of tables, each 
measuring 16 by 23 inches, listine 95 
foreign countries and the dollar values 
and items of electrical equipment fur- 
nished each country in recent months, 

Scarce wire, generators, magnetos, 
batteries, boxes, insulation, metal con- 
duits, transformers, sockeis, fuses, light- 
ing fixtures and parts of all kinds, have 
gone to these 95 foreign countries, in- 
cluding such places as Ethiopia, the Bel- 
gian Congo, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Mo- 
zambique, Kuwait, Cameroons, Curacao, 
Surinam, the Fiji Islands, and a lot of 
other places most people cannot even 
find with an atlas, in addition to all the 

ations we have recently been fighting, 
to neutrals, and anyone else wanting 
something we have, for free, or with loans 
we provide which will never be repaid. 

Some of my constituents will have to 
wait a little while until the boys in the 
State Department and Commerce De- 
partment run a power line out to a few 
more Eskimo igloos or to cannibal 
thatched huts, in the wilds of the Congo. 
Of course, if the people here at home 
get impatient, they can change a few 
faces in the executive department when 
the opportunity arises in November. 
And they probably will. In the mean- 
time, they can look with satisfaction 
upon the record of Congress in meeting 
the needs of our own people for elec- 
tricity, so far as the authority of Con- 
gress has permitted. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
present Congress, a Republican Congress, 
is the stanchest supporter of REA of any 
in our history. This is attested by the 
fact that it has voted more money for 
REA than any previous Congress, in fact, 
more than the previous four Congresses. 
In 2 years the present Republican Con- 
gress has voted eight hundred million 
which is 42 percent of all funds voted in 
the 15 years of REA’s history. Here are 
the figures since the beginning: 

REA funds voted by Congress 
Fiscal year: Amount 
$13, 928, 288 
46, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 


TOU c.canceusidcwnses 1, 875, 428, 203 








Go to the Polls on Primary Day, August 
3Cost of Government Last Year, 
$1,155 Per Family, More Than Cost 
of Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, about one-third of the time of 
each producing citizen is spent to sup- 
port the horde of Government employees. 
Vith 14,500,000 persons on the Federal 
pay roll in one form or another and in- 
creasing at the rate of 600 per day, it be- 
hooves all who want to reduce this co- 
lossal bureaucracy to go to the polls on 
primary day in Missouri, August 3, and 
vote for candidates pledged to say “No” 
to the various pressure groups. All good 
Republicans and Democrats should enter 
the primary of their choice and vote for 
the candidate who has dedicated his ef- 
forts toward saving free enterprise and 
keeping men free. It cannot be done 
unless the spending spree is checked and 
irastically curtailed. 

Last year all government in America 
cost the taxpayers $54,000,000,000. Fed- 
eral spending has reached such astro- 
nomical proportions as to be virtually 
meaningless to most persons. But stop 
and consider that we spent more for 
government than for food. Our food bill 
last year was $47,000,000,000. Federal 
expenditures last year amounted to $1,155 
per family, as compared with $121 in 
1929. The tremendous cost of govern- 
ment amounted to more than all the in- 
come of all the people living west of the 
Mississippi River. In 1929 just two- 
thirds of the income of one Western 
State, California, was sufficient to finance 
the entire Federal Government. 

With so much at stake I hope that 
every qualified voter will go to the polls 
and participate in the nomination of can- 
didates. Remember, it is the primary 
that selects the men we elect to office. 
Let no man or woman able but unwilling 
to take the time to go to the polls and 
vote in the primary election complain 
that we have inferior men in office or that 
government costs too much. Such peo- 
ple have no right to complain even should 
we lose our Republic. 





Construction of the Upper Harbor in 
Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under !cave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Army Civil Functions: 


EXTENSION OF THE MISSISSIPPI 9-FootT CHAN- 
NEL ABOVE ST. ANTHONY FALLS, MINNEAPO- 
Lis, MINN. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. JUDD, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 1N CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. CasE. We have the pleasure this after- 
noon of having with us three of our col- 
leagues from Minnesota and some witnesses. 
They have certain projects which are pro- 
posed by the Corps of Engineers in the State 
of Minnesota. 

Dr. Judd, do you wish to start off with a 
statement? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; I would like to make a short 
statement. 

Mr. CasE. We will be very happy to hear 
you. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, this project is 
known as extension of the Mississippi River 
9-foot channel above St, Anthony Falls. The 
city of Minneapolis was built around these 
falls. 

It is a project that was authorized in 1937 
by the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Later the plan of cooperation with the city 
of Minneapolis was revised and the project 
was reauthorized in the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1945 with a tacit understanding that 
construction was not to begin until the war 
was over. 

I want to say frankly that last year and 
the year before I urged my own city not to 
press for appropriations for the project be- 
cause, important and necessary as I believe 
it to be, I thought that the very most im- 
portant thing for our whole country’s wel- 
fare was to cut down our national expendi- 
tures to the bone, balance our budget, start 
substantial payments on our national debt, 
and give some tax relief from wartime rates. 

Besides, labor and materials were in very 
short supply, and very expensive. So it 
seemed to me advisable that the construction 
of all new projects be suspended during this 
emergency, and I personally voted against all 
increases for such purposes in the appropria- 
tions biils. 

Nevertheless, a lot of increases were voted 
by the Congress for projects in other areas 
that I believe were less necessary and valua- 
ble than this. Then the President comes 
along with his new budget and asks us for a 
marked increase for next year for such 
projects all over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is to be any new 
construction of this sort, this St. Anthony 
Falls project can qualify as among the top 
dozen in the country, from the standpoint 
of need, usefulness, and economic sound- 
ness. I feel, therefore, that we should pre- 
sent the essential facts about it and ask 
for appropriations to get it started. 

First, the need. The reason this project 
is necessary is because of the way in which 
nature has constructed the Mississippi River 
in the city of Minneapolis. 

The river flows through half of the city 
of Minneapolis with low-level banks. Then 
it goes over two main falls with a total drop 
of 75 feet, and flows through the rest of 
the city in a narrow gorge about 100 feet 
deep. 

We have put over $150,000,000 into building 
a 9-foot channel to the foot of the falls, and 
it comes to a dead stop there where it is not 
possible to build adequate docks or storage. 
It is like building a railroad into a city with- 
out any terminal. There are only two ways 
by which we could build a terminal. One 
would be to cut away the banks. That has 
been done as far as is possible or safe, because 
the University of Minnesota is on one bank, 
and a group of bir hospitals i the ot! 
bank. The only ciher way is to hb 1 dam 


with locks up through the falls to the area 
lying above the falls, where we have 3 miles 
of smooth water with low banks on each side 
of the river—a total of 6 miles of frontage 
for harbor development that the engineers 
tell us will make one of the finest internal 
harbors in the whole world. 

The land along those banks was originally 
occupied mostly by sawmills. The property 
is no longer used for that purpose. It has 
deteriorated and can be bought cheaply, 
making an ideal area for development. 

Obviously the project would be valuable 
for the city of Minneapolis, but I think 
equally important for the whole Northwest, 
and for the whole Mississippi River develop- 
ment and traffic. 

We have built a great navigation project 
running from New Orleans to Minneapolis, 
and yet there is no terminal for the third 
largest city on the whole river. There is no 
way to load and unload cargo or to build 
storage for coal and oil stocks which we have 
to build up in the summer. I have just re- 
cently returned from Minneapolis, and there 
is a tremendous oil shortage up there now 
with the temperature 45 degrees below zero 
last Thursday just north of Minneapolis, 

Last fall the Army engineers cooperated 
with us and with their icebreaker we kept 
the river open a month longer than usual. 
Otherwise we would have been completely 
up against it for fuel already, and the winter 
only tWo-thirds gone. If this extremely cold 
weather continues, I don’t know how our 
people are going to make it. 

Farmers who had stored fue: oil for their 
farm machinery for planting crops in the 
spring are having to use these supplies now 
in order to keep themselves and the neigh- 
bors warm. With the tremendous demand 
which is keing made for our agricultural 
products for ourselves and the rest of the 
world, this becomes of critical importance. 
You cannot run modern agriculture without 
gasoline and oil. 

When the project was originally proposed 
20 years or so ago the engineers thought that 
we might ultimately develop a maximum 
tonnage of 1,700,000 tons per year. The aver- 
age tonnage for the last 4 or 5 years is be- 
tween 4,000,000 tons and 5,000,000 tons 

Mr. Case. That is up to what point? 

Mr. Jupp. The whole north half of the river 
above the junction of the Missouri River and 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. CAsE. Do you have that much tonnage 
that actually reaches that point below the 
falls? 

Mr. JupD. No; we do not. Mr. Strong can 





give you these figures. My point is that we 
simply cannot bring up the much larger 
quantities we find we now need to store f 
the long winters when the river is frozen 
and the traffic is stopped, unless we get a 
harbor where we can build docks to load and 
unload, and adequate storage facilities for 
the fuel oil, coal, grain, and other p 

Mr. Case. Are you familiar with the en- 
gineering details of the proposed projec 


Mr. Jupp. Yes; I am reasonably familiar 
with them. 


Mr. CAseE. How many lifts would be re- 
quired? 

Mr. Jupp. Two major lifts 

Mr. Case. What is the depth of the chan- 
ne] at St. Anthony Falls? 

Mr. Jupp. The 9-foot channel goes right up 
to the bottom of the falls. 


This document that I have 
Document 449 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, covers the details of the 
locks, the bridges that have to be altered, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Case. Do you know the total cost <« 
the project? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; the total estimated co: 
about $16,300,000. Of that $1,100,000 is to 
be contributed by the city of Minneapo 


as 
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to provide for the alteration of the railroad 
bridges. The city also agreed it would (1) 
make the necessary alterations to highway 
‘bridges and publicly owned utility structures, 
(2) furnish free of cost to the United States 
Government all necessary funds, easements, 
and rights-of-way, and (3) furnish free of 
cost all spoil disposal areas necessary for new 
work and subsequent maintenance. 

. Has the city taken steps toward 


Mr. CASE. 
net? 


doin 
Mr. Jupp. Yes; it has We have on hand 
0,000 which was requirec d as an outright 
irom the city to the Government for 
provect. 

n addition it was estimated that $650,000 
would be required for the city to alter the 
public utilities and the * hway bridges, and 

ctually we have almost twi that much. 

have almost two and a mete million 
ollars in the bank waiting to begin work. 

Mr. Casr. Is that sufficient to do this work? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; more than sufficient. The 
city raised it by issuing bonds at the rate of 
$300,000 a year. It has taken longer to get 
construction started than we exvected, and 
the original $1,750,000 we planned has been 
raised to almost $2,250,000. 

Mr. Case. Do you Know at 

for this project are? 
Jupp. I understand that they are about 
one-third completed. 

There is in the budget $176,000 for con- 
tinuation of the planning 

We would like to secure about $4,000,000, 
which is the amount that could be used prof- 
itably and efficiently in this first year. It has 
to be done in stages. The engineers have to 
dredge the channel and to complete the 
lower dam and lock before they can begin the 
upper one. 

We would like an appropriation of between 
$2,060,000 and $3,000,000, and put with that 
the city’s contribution. That would make 
about $4,000,000, which is all we could prof- 
itably use this year. 

Mr. Tissotr. And you think you could com- 
plete all of the planning and start the 
project? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; because the planning that 
is already completed is for the lower lock, 
the first stage of the construction 

Mr. Case. Is the channel actually a 9-foot 
channel all the way up to St. Anthony Fails 
at the present time? 

Mr. Jupp. It is. I will ask 
iry of the Upper Mississippi Waterway 
ciation, to answer in detail. 

©TRONG. They have been bringing up 

1 average of nearly 5,000,000 tons a year to 

he Northern Pac bridge. 

Mr. Case. The reason I ask that is because 
we do have another project on which there 

3s a budget estimate for additional funds for 
l t of the river between the Mis- 
ver and Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
tion that the estimate provides for 
tion of damages to levee districts as 
ned, guide and guard wall exten- 
nnel excavation and alinement, and 
j em z if the channel really is 
t int 

Jupp. It is “already in operation. 
ASE. I mean to the extent that you are 

4 ted now in going ahead with getting 
Cor ngress to appropriate $16,000,000 to get this 
work done. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; it was ready several years 

z his extension of the channel. May 

* that to Mr. Strong, who knows 
it than almost anyone else. He 
rking for years on development 

whole upper Mississippi. 

I have here three let- 
ch I would like to place in the 
ne from Edwin A. Hendricks, chair- 

> committee on commerce, markets, 

rs of the city of Minneapolis; one 
the Jaycees, the Minneapolis Junior 


4 


what stage the 


Mr. A. D. Strong, 


secret 


wT, 
val 


Chamber of Commerce; and one from Mr. 
Emmett Salisbury, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Case. Without objection, they may be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


Ciry OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
OFFICE oF Ciry CLERK 
January 26, 1948. 
Hon. ALBErT J. ENGEL, 
Chairman, Civil Functions Subcommittee 

of the Committee on Appropriations, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ENGEL: We urge imme- 
diate action of Congress to provide funds for 
the extension of the 9-foot channel from the 
Falis of St. Anthony to approximately the 
northern limits of the city of Minneapolis. 

Your honorable body has approved this 

roject with the understanding that the 
city is required to furnish funds sufficient to 
defray its share of the expense therof, 
amounting to $1,100,000 cash, plus the ex- 
pense necessary to relocate all public facili- 
ties. The city now has this amount imme- 
diately available. 

For 80 years the city of Minneapolis has 
been actively engaged in attempting to se- 
cure this greatly needed improvement of the 
river; it has made many appearances before 
committees of Congress, and engineers of the 
United States Army. 

The completion of this improvement will 
greatly stimulate industry in the Northwest; 

will greatly facilitate the river transporta- 
tion of commodities to that section of the 
country, particularly solid and liquid fuels. 

When this harbor is completed, it will in- 
crease the present facilities for harbor pur- 
poses in the city of Minneapolis from one- 
half mile in an inferior location to nine 
additional miles of ideal river frontage. 

Mr. A. D. Strong, of Minneapolis, is appear- 
ing before your committee in the interests 
of the city of Minneapolis and the Northwest 
and will present this communication for 
your consideration. 

We hope and trust that you will give Mr. 
Strong and this letter careful attention and 
consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWIN A. HENDRICKS, 
Committee on Commerce, 
and Harbors. 


Chairmen, 
Markets, 


MINNEAPOLIS JUNIOR 
CHAMEER OF COMMERCE, 
316 Frontenac Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

This is to certify that at a*special meeting 
of the board of directors of the Minneapolis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce held on the 
22d day of January 1948, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
after study through the United States Army 
Engineers Corps has already approved the 
extension of the 9-foot channel in the Mis- 
sissippi River above St. Anthony Falis to 
the northernmost limit of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and 

Whereas this project is recognized as being 
a necessary factor in the industrial develop- 
ment of the entire upper Midwest: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce strongly urges that 
Congress appropriate funds to complete as 
quickly as possible the aforementioned 
project. 

In witness whereof, I, Philip B. Harris, pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the seal of said organization this 22d 
day of January 1948. 

[SEAL] PuHIip B. Hargis, 

President. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHAMPER OF COMMERCE 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., January 23, 1948, 
Hon. ALBERT = ENGEL, 
Chairman, Civil Works Subcommi ittee, 
ons se of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN ENGEL: I am — d to 
write this letter relative to Mr. A. Strong 
secretary of the Upper Mississippi w aterway 
Association, who plans to appear before yoy 
subcommittee in connection with hearin 
on appropriations for the upper harbor 
the Mississippi River in Minneapolis, 

In this connection, it is my pleasure to 
advise you that the board of directors of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cates the starting of construction on the 
upper harbor at the earliest possible date 
and that a special committee of the board 
has been empowered to exert every effort in 
behalf of the achievement of Such an objec- 
tive. 

Mr. Strong is a member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and being intimately 
informed on problems relative to the upper 
Mississippi waterway is, I feel, an excellent 
representative of our point of view. I be- 
speak your interest in the presentation which 
he will make and will sincerely appreciate 
any courtesies which you may be able to ex- 
tend to him in connection with the current 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 
EMMETT SALISBURY, President. 

The House Committee did not include an 
appropriation for this or any other new proj- 
ect in its bill for the fiscal year 1949. But it 
was agreed informally that if the Senate 
added this item and other new projects to the 
bill, the House would go along. The Senate, 
largely due to the efforts of Senator JosEPu 
BALL, did include an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the first year’s work on St. Anthony 
Falls project and the House accepted it. So 
after years of effort, the long-needed upper 
harbor development at Minneapolis is now 
assured. 


1948 Sugar Distribution and Prices 


EXTENS'ON OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0: WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 194 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, recent 
complaints against the Sugar Act of 1943 
and operations under it seem to be based 
upon a lack of information with respeS 
to the facts regarcing the relative levels 
of prices of sugar and other commodities 
and the provisions of the Sugar Act itself. 
On behalf of the sugar-beet producers of 
my district and in fairness to the entire 
sugar industry, I should like to set forth 
the facts and refer to some of the per- 
tinent provisions of the law. 

The wholesale price of refined sugar 
at the end of price control in 1947 was 
$8.40 per hundredweight and continued 
unchanged until early January 1948. 
The original determination of the 1943 
consumption requirements made on Jan- 
uary 2 was 7,800,000 tons. This greatly 
exceeded the rate of distribution during 
the months that followed and the whole- 
sale price of refined sugar declined to 
$7.50 per hundredweight. In an effort 
to bring the determination in line with 














C ual distributiecn, the original deter- 
tion, pursuant to the provisions of 
he Sugar Act of 1948, was reduced first 
on February 26 to 7,500,000 tons and 
in on May 25, to 7,000,000 tons. As 
, result of these adjustments, stating 
-yrar requirements more nearly in line 
1 the rate of actual distribution, con- 
tonee in the market was restored and 
ribution increased. As distribution 
creased, the price of raw sugar 
renethened and during the last days 
¢ June the announced price of whole- 
le refined sugar recovered 25 cents per 
undredweight of its previous losses. 
present announced price of $7.75 
hundredweight is to be compared 
vith $8.40 when sugar was under price 
ntrol. 
Sugar was the first commodity to be 
b-ought under price control at the be- 
ning z of the war and was the last com- 
modity to be released from control after 
he war was over. Consequently, sugar 
orices did not soar as did other prices 
suring the early war and postwar pe- 
ods. Moreover, when wartime controls 
ere removed, sugar prices did not in- 
ease, whereas prices of nearly every 
iher commodity bounded sharply up- 
rd when released from wartime re- 
rictions. As a result of these condi- 
ns, saa is now one of the cheapest 
comm«< As com- 
pared with prewar levels, sugar is nearly 
5 percent cheaper than the prices for 
other commodities produced by farmers. 
It is about 25 percent cheaper than prices 
for the commodities farmers buy, and is 
about 25 percent cheaper than ail foods 
at retail. Against this picture of rela- 
tively low sugar prices, the consuming 
public has more than twice as much 
noney to buy sugar with now as it did 
in the prewar period. 
Raw sugar prices had declined approx- 
imately 17 percent by May 1948. Refined 
ugar prices had declined by 8 percent in 
the same period. Even taking into ac- 
count the recently announced recovery in 
hese prices, they still represent a decline 
of 8 percent for raw sugar and 6 percent 
for refined suger below the level of a year 


u 


ago. Retail prices have failed to reflect 
! declines in wholesale prices and 
erefore, there is no justification for 


any increase in the retail price of sugar 
is a result of the recent partial recovery 
in prices of raw and wholesale refined 


ugar, 
While sugar prices have been falling, 
ther prices and grower costs have been 


ising. While this drop in sugar prices 
has been occurring, prices for all farm 
I roduct s have gone up ahout 5 percent; 
price $ for commodities bought by farm- 
Crs wes gone up nearly 9 percent; and 
retail food prices have increased from 5 
to 15 percent. The price of beverages 


has gone up 13 percent in the year, and 
the price of cereals and bakery products 
has increased 10 percent. In line with 


the upward trend of everything else, 
wage earners have received increases ap- 
proximately in line with these price rises, 
with the result that they have been able 
to maintain their high purchasing power. 


These declines in sugar prices have oc- 
curred despite the mandate of Congress 
in the Sugar Act of 1948 that quotas shall 
be maintained so as to establish and keep 
sugar prices at fair and reasonable levels 
as between producers and consumers. 
Perhaps the best standard to judge the 
general fairness and equitableness of 
sugar prices between the interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers, as spelled out in 
the act itself, is the relationship between 
Sugar prices and living costs in the first 
10 months of 1947, when sugar was still 
under price control- If this relationship 
had been maintained, the wholesale price 
of refined sugar now would be nearly 9 
cents per pound. In other words, the 
present market levels are more than a 
cent a pound below leveis indicated by 
the Sugar Act. 

At the same time that the producers 
of sugar have been hard pressed by in- 
creases in costs and reductions in the 
price for their product, those who dis- 
tribute sugar have enjoyed a greater 
margin. The distributor’s spread or 
margin, as indicated by most recently 
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available official figures, shows an in- 
crease of approximately 16 percent in 
the past year, and is nearly two and one- 
half times what it was in the prewar 
period. 

The effect of lower sugar prices and 
higher production costs is liquidation in 
the domestic sugar-producing industry. 
Sugar beet acreage for the United States 
as a whole shows a decrease of 14 per- 
cent from last year. In Ohio, Nebraska, 
and Colorado the decrease is over 30 per- 
cent. In Michigan sugar beet acreage 
has dropped 36 percent from the 10-vear 
average. In the sugarcane areas, where 
adjustments cannot be made so quickly, 
growers are faced with serious losses. 

The facts show that the only valid 
criticism that can be made against the 
administration of the Sugar Act is that 
prices are not being maintained at levels 
which will meet the standards of the act 
and which will maintain the domestic 
sugar-producing industry at the levels 
contemplated by the law. 

The above facts are taken from the 
following comparative table of statistics 
compiled from Government publication 


Comparison of price trends for sugar and other products 
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1 Net cash including excise tax. 
2 Includes excise tax. 
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Red Lake-Clearwater River Project Now 
i tt | Ra Cine we 
Under Way But Still Needs Supperi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
5 
HON. BAROLD t. RAGED 
OF MINNIE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Wednesday, June 16, 1948 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, final au- 


thorization of the R aI ake-Clearwater 
flood-control project marks the end of a 


40-year effort by m ny persons in - 
western Minnesota. This pre ject ; 
much to the oe =~ the Red I - 


Clearwater River a 


For many years tempts were madein 


yongress to get authe yrization for funds 
to begin the Red Lake-Clearwater proj 
ect. 

However, it was not until the Eicht- 
ieth Congress when funds were actual- 


ly appropriated to initiate the fir 
of the project. 
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Because of my own personal efforts 
and the splendid cooperation of Sena- 
tors JOSEPH H. BALL and Epwarp J. THYE, 
of Minnesota, and others, we were able to 
get an initial appropriation of $400,000 
in 1947 to start the project. In leading 
up to this successful step in the long fight 
to get congressional approval of this 
project, I have had splendid support from 
Cozens of local officials and citizens. All 
of them have contributed with their ef- 
forts in various ways toward the success 
which has been gained. 

I could name many but I hesitate to 
do so because I might overlook some 
who added and contributed sometime 
during the 40-year fight in behalf of this 
project. However, I do want to mention 
my predecessor in Congress, the Honor- 
able R. T. Buckler, who contributed of 
his time and effort in behalf of the proj- 
ect during the 8 years that he served in 
the United States Congress. During 
that time, as his secretary, I had the 
pleasure and great opportunity to co- 
operate with him in the efforts we made 
to get authorization for the project. 

A celebration to dedicate the project 
is scheduled to be held on Friday and 
Saturday, July 9 and 10, 1948. At that 
time, many outstanding officials of Min- 
nesota and North Dakota and elsewhere 
will be present in various functions of 
a 2-day program, starting at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., on July 9. The high 
lights of this program are as follows: 
Flight in a C-47 Army airplane over the 
Red Lake-Clearwater River area by local, 
State, and national officials; a banquet 
to be held at Grand Forks, Friday eve- 
ning, July 9; Saturday, July 10, a motor 
“aravan, starting at Grand Forks, with 
stops at Crookston and Red Lake Falls, 
en route to Thief River Falls, where an 
official luncheon will be held at the 
Trinity Lutheran Church. The program 
on that occasion will be as follows: The 
invocation will be given by Rev. G. S. 
Thompson, pastor of the Trinity Luther- 
an Church. Following the luncheon, the 
guests are to be introduced. Short talks 
will be made by Mr. E. V. Willard, Depu- 
ty Commissioner of Conservation, State 
of Minnesota; Mr. Chester S. Wilson, 






com sioner of conservation, State of 
Min ta; Hon. Harold C. Hagen, 
United States Representative in Con- 


gress from the Ninth District of Minne- 
sota; and Hon. JosepH H. Batu, United 
States Senator from Minnesota. Mr. L. 
VW. Rulien, Pennington County attorney, 
will be chairman of the program. 

After the luncheon, the group will 
£0 out to the site of the ceremony to dedi- 





cate the project. This will be at the 
Riv Valley Store, near Highlanding, 
about 20 miles east and slightly south of 
Thief River Falls. The program on that 
occasion will be held under the auspices 
of the Red Lake River Development As- 
soc on, with District Judge Paul A. 
Lund president of the association, 
presiding. The scheduled program will 
b ; follows: The invocation will be by 
Rev. Halvard Lee of Trail, Minn., fol- 


d by introduction of the Army Engi- 
1eers present. Colonel W. K. Wilson, Jr., 
the St. Pau! District Office of the Corps 

f I neers, will then present the proj- 
t io the State of Minnesota, followed by 
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dedication remarks of Gov. Luther W. 

Youngdahl, of Minnesota. 

This will be followed by responses from 
Peter Graves, secretary, Red Lake In- 
dian Agency, Redby, Minn.; Ole O. Mel- 
by, president, Red Lake Drainage & Con- 
servancy District, Oklee, Minn.; Hon. 
Haroitp C. Hacen, United States Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, and Hon. MILTON R. 
Younc, United States Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Visiting guests will then be intro- 
duced, and several musical selections will 
be rendered by the Eagles Quartette of 
Thief River Falls. 

Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, United States 
Senator from Minnesota, will then give 
the main address of the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by music provided by the Red Lake 
Falls Municipal Band and a war dance 
by the Red Lake Indians. 

In a colorful ceremony, Congressman 
HAGEN will be adopted into the Red Lake 
Tribe of the Chippewa Indians with 
Judge Paul Beaulieu presiding. 

The final music for the celebration will 
be by the Thief River Falls Municipal 
Band. 

Farmers of the Red Lake-Clearwater 
River area will be interested in the series 
of events and actions during the past 
year which resulted in the second. ap- 
propriation received from Congress of 
$1,000,000 in June 1948. This amount 
was included in H. R. 5524. 

In this connection, I want to pay spe- 
cial tribute to Senator Batt for his splen- 
did cooperation and help in connection 
with getting appropriations for the proj- 
ect. 

The following are statements, letters, 
communications, and newspaper articles 
which will give a running story of some 
of the activities in support of this ap- 
propriation: 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. HAGEN, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, NINTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE 
THE CIVIL FUNCTIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EIGHT- 
IETH CONGRESS, JANUARY 21, 1948 
I have received a great number of letters 

from farmers and townspeople in the Red 
Lake-Clearwater River area, in which they 
express genuine gratitude for the appropria- 
tion approved last year toward the deepening, 
widening, and straightening of the river 
channels and the coristruction of whatever 
work is necessary to adequately control the 
flow of water throughout the seasons and 
thus prevent serious flood damage. 

Floods have made life miserable for the 
farmers in the area adjacent to the two rivers 
for more than 40 years, and in spite of the 
fact that they were reduced to almost poverty 
by their misfortunes, they did not at any 
time give up hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would some day do something 
about it. They have been doggedly stick- 
ing it out—working toward the day when 
the completion of the flood-control project 
would make their farms the envy of the 
Northwest. With your help and that of the 
United States Congress, that day is near at 
hand. 

The completion of this project will accom- 
plish many things: 

1. It will halt the destruction of crops 
during a time when the world is crying for 
more food. 

2. It will open up many thousands of acres 
of new and good land for crop production. 





3. It will create a channel deep enough ty 
provide a flow of water the year around, and 
alleviate the bad effects of dry years. 

4. It will insure an adequate supply of 
water to the towns and cities on the banks 
of the two rivers. 

The cities of Thief River Falls, St. Ralaire 
Red Lake Falls, Crookston, and East Granq 
Forks, Minn., are totally, and Grand Fork 
N. Dak., is partially dependent on these 
rivers for their water supply. When thee 
rivers have been dry, the towns and cities 
were subjected to serious fire hazards, ang 
problems of sanitation menaced the health 
of the whole area. 

5. It will assist in preventing pollution, 

The United States Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics has stated in a report that from 
1919 to 1939 the farmers in the flood area 
sustained a loss of more than $3,384,600, and 
that the average annual loss is in excess of 
a quarter of a million dollars a year, 

The approval by this committee of the 
amount stipulated in the budget—#1,209 - 
000—will enable the War Department to con- 
tinue work on this project so that it will, in 
a year or so, be completed. This is not an 
expenditure, gentlemen. It is an investment 
which will pay off handsomely in years to 
come, and will bolster our national economy 
at a time when increased food production {s 
the key to many of our national problems, 

I respectfully urge the members of this 
committee to recongmend the appropriation 
of the amount requested in the budget, 
$1,200,000 for this project. 


JANvARY 31, 1948, 
Mr. Pau LUNDGREN, 
Attorney at Law, 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Dear Pavt: Late this morning, I appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Civil Functions 
of the House Committee on Appropriations 
relative to the Red Lake-Clearwater River 
project. I pleaded for the approval of the 
$1,200,000 requested by the Budget Bureau 
for additional work on this project. 

For your information, though I presume 
you already have these details, the total esti- 
mated cost of the project is $2,736,200. Pre- 
viously appropriated for planning and initial 
construction work is approximately $509,800, 
of which $400,000 was for the initial construc- 
tion job for which contracts have been let. 

If the $1,200,000 now requested is granted, 
there will be a further necessary appropria- 
tion of more than $2,000,000. 

I have every belief that the Committee will 
approve of the amount which we are asking 
for; but if they should cut it down any, it 
might be well to consider the advisabil- 
ity of sending down a delegation to appear 
before the Senate Committee. However, if 
they do cut it just slightly, it might be just 
as well to let it go through, because I am 
satisfied we will get the rest of the necessary 
appropriation next year. 

As I concluded my oral testimony, I re- 
ceived permission to file a written statement 
which will be included in the hearings. 

I think there is a very friendly feeling to- 
ward this project on the part of the com- 
mittee members. 

As soon as we get any information relative 
to the committee’s action, I will let you 
know. 

With all good wishes, 

Very cordially yours, 
Haroip C. HAstn, 
United States Representative in Congress. 
Ferruary 25, 1943. 
Senator WILLIAM DAHLGQUIET, 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 
Dear Brit: The Subcommit on Civil 





Functions of the House Approrriations Com- 
mittee has approved the amount of $900,000 
River project. 
page 


for the Red LLake-Clearwater 
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the report which has just now become avail- 
able. 

There is a balance, of course, left over 
from the last year’s appropriation of $39,000. 
This totals $939,000. 

This should give us an opportunity to get 
another big portion of the project under way 
perhaps later this year. Our hope, of course, 
is to get sufficient funds next year to com- 
plete the project and I am satisfied this can 
and will be done, 

It occurred to me that an effort might be 
made in the Senate to get the amount in- 
creased to what the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended—$1,200,000. On the other hand, the 
Fouse committee treated us very nicely and 
it might be the better part of wisdom to just 
work with the Senators from Minnesota so 
that this amount of $900,000 will not be cut 
in the Senate. What do you think about it? 

At any rate, I strongly suggest that you 
contact the Minnesota Senators concerning 
the project. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
Haroip C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 
CLEARBROOK, MINN., February 28, 1948. 
Hon. Harotp C. HaGEN, 
Congressman, Ninth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Harorp: Thanks for copy of the 
message you sent to Senator Dahlquist, in 
regard to the action of the House subcom- 
mittee in voting €900,000 for the Red Lake 
and Clearwater River project. 

It is almost too good to believe, Haro.p. 
Thank God, and the work you and others 
have done to put this worth-while project 
over the top. 

Such “bread” cast upon present waters will 
bring abundant future returns to you and 
others interested. 

Personally I agree with you; 
enough alone for the present. 
give us the balance. 

Colonel Wilson has announced that they 
will be ready to let the contract on the Clear- 
water River by July 1, 1948. 

Very sincerely, 


let good 
Next year will 


ALBERT ANDERSON, 


MarcH 1, 1948. 
Mr. EDDIE ARVESON, 
Trail, Minn. 

Dear FRIEND: You will be interested in the 
enclosed copy of H. R. 5524 and the commit- 
tee Report No. 1420, in which you will find 
provisions for an appropriation of $900,000 in 
new funds for the Red Lake-Clearwater River 
project, 

Reference to this project can be found on 
page 11 of the report. 

All of this is most gratifying to you and to 
me because of our keen interest in this 
project for many years past. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
Haroip C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 


A similar letter, dated March 1, 1948, 
was also sent to Carsten Mead, Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., a member of the Tri-State 
Waters Association. Mr. Mead has also 
been very active in the support of the 
Red Lake-Clearwater River project. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
DISTRICT ENGINEER, ST. PAUL DIstTRICcT, 
St. Paul Minn., March 4, 1948. 
Hon. Harotp C. HAGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HaGEN: Reference is made to the 
Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers, Minn., flocd- 
control project which was authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved December 22, 


1944, and for which construction funds were 
first made available by the last Congress. 

I am pleased to advise you that a contract 
covering approximately one-third of the ex- 
cavation which will be required for the im- 
provement of the Red Lake River has been 
awarded to the Al Johnson Construction Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who is at the present 
time moving in his plant and equipment pre- 
paratory to starting work. 

The above amount of work is all that can 
be accomplished with the construction funds 
made available to date. However, this office 
is in a position to award contracts for addi- 
tional work on the project within a com. 
paratively short time after Congress has made 
additional money available for the project. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. K. Witson, Jr., 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 


The following article appeared in the 
Thief River Falls Times for May 27, 1948: 


WORK NOW WELL STARTED ON RED LAKE RIVER 
JOB—DRAGLINE HAS WORKED ITS WAY 1,000 
FEET DOWN RIVER DURING PAST 2 WEEKS 


Work in progress the past 2 weeks on the 
channel improvement project in Red Lake 
River, starting from a point 3 miles up the 
river from River Valley, has resulted in the 
channel being deepened for a distance of 
about 1,000 feet down the river, and is now 
proceeding at the rate of about 100 feet per 
day, L. J. Oberg, resident engineer on the 
project, said Wednesday night. 

Slightly more than 6 feet of dirt was re- 
moved from the bed of the river this week 
by a drag-line operation, and the material 
thus removed is being depcsited on the river 
bank, to be leveled off later. 

The contract is being executed by the Al 
Johnson Construction Co. of Minneapolis, 
which has a crew of eight men working with 
the dragline. The machine is being used at 
present one 10-hour shift a day. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1948. 
Senator WILLIAM DAHLQUIST, 
Thief River Falls, Minn.: 
House passed conference report today con- 
taining one million for Red Lake-Clearwater 
River project. Kindly advise others inter- 
ested. 
Harop C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 


That my work as Congressman and 
my efforts in support of the Red Lake- 
Clearwater River project are appreciated 
by others besides those at home is shown 
by the following letters: 


BETHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Seattle, Wash., May 18, 1944. 
Congressmen Haroup HAGEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have noted with 
much satisfaction that you have filed for 
reelection on the Republican ticket. Since 
you did this previous to any action pro or 
con by our Ninth District Convention, you 
merit our full confidence. 

I have also followed your record as first- 
term Congressman from our district. On the 
basis of this record there is no question in 
my mind but that you have served our people 
exceptionally well and that your place and 
influence in Congress is already well es- 
tablished. 

Especially do I want to commend you for 
your sincere and effective efforts in Congress 
for our Red Lake River project. You deserve 
much credit for the progress already made 
We want you to see this project through in 
the near future. 
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If there is anything that I can do to assist 
you in your campaign for reelection I will be 
glad to respond. With my best wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
E. L. TuNGSETH, Pastor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1948. 
Hon. Harotp C. HAGEN, 
Representative in Congress, 
Ninth District in Minnesota, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR FRIEND HAROLD: It is with genuine 
pleasure that I accept, for Mrs. Fredrickson 
and myself, your very cordial invitation to at- 
tend the dedication ceremony for the Red 
Lake-Clearwater River project to be held on 
Friday and Saturday, July 9 and 10. I shall 
take great personal satisfaction in being pres- 
ent at this important event. ’ 

May I say to you, Harorp, as I have often 
Stated to others, that if it had not been for 
your assiduous efforts and able leadership, 
first in obtaining the authorization and later 
in securing the appropriation of funds, this 
multiple-purpose improvement upon which 
actual construction is now about to begin 
would not yet have been brought to a frui- 
tion. In so saying I am not unmindiul of, 
nor do I minimize, the work of others over 
a period of more than a generation in seek- 
ing the same end result. I merely want to 
emphasize that every accomplishment is in 
a large measure due to a major contributing 
factor, and in the Red Lake-Clearwater River 
project you have been that major factor. 

I congratulate the people of the Ninth Dis- 
trict and others who will be the beneficiaries 
of this improvement upon having such an ef- 
ficient public servant, and wish you every 
success in your future endeavors to represent 
the district, State, and Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED FREDRICKSON, 
Washington Representative, Greater 
North Dakota Association and 
North Dakota State Water Con- 
servation Commission. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
June 14, 1948, 
Hon. Haroip C. HAGEn, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C 
Dear Harowpd: I will be more than happy 
to accept your kind invitation to attend the 


dedication ceremonies for the Red Lake- 
Clearwater River project. 
I know something of the tremendous 


amount of work that you did in getting this 

project and would like to inform the people 

of your district, as best I can, about your 
very effective work on this. 

With kindest personal regards 

Sincerely yours, 

MILTON R. YOUNG 

United States Senator. 


While the project is well under way, 
ere will be many more minor details 
iat will come up from time to time— 
more money will be needed, and if I re- 
turn to Congress, and I hope to be re- 
elected, I will be in a position 

care of them. 

That the newspapers of 
Clearwater River area app f 
forts is indicated by the following edi- 
torial from the East Grand Forks Record 
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for August 8, 1947: 


the Red Lake- 
re of 
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Congratulations and a vote of th: s are 
due to the officers of the Red Lake River De- 
velopment ¢ tion 1 to Congressman 
Eye nm Y ry > have & >i so l d 

} Red Lal rv Basin 
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‘The first appropriation of $400,000, 
it on channel clearance, virtually 
nat the funds will be forthcoming 

the remainder of the project, 

irst grant indicates that Congress 

need for flood control and 

tion in the basin. The most 

ng thing is that the work will start 
another drought is upon us, so that 
reasonable assurance of a steady 

r suppl en if next year or the year 
* matches the hot, dry summers of 1934 
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Farmers in the Red Lake-Clearwater 
River area will be interested in the fol- 
lowing factual data compiled by the 
United States Corps of Engineers relative 
to the Red Lake-Clearwater River im- 

ent project: 

"D LAKE AND CLEARWATER RIVERS PROJECT BEING 

IN ICTED UNDER DIRECTION OF CORPS OF 
RS (ST. PAUL DISTRICT) 

mprovement on the Red Lake River 

rom a point 4.7 miles downstream 

th Landing (154.38 miles above the 

to the outlet of Lower Red Lake, a 

ng the improved channel of 34.2 


ment on the Clearwater River ex- 
f point 5 miles upstream from 
nmer (41.5 miles above the mouth) to a 
just above the mouth of Ruffy Brook 
79.1) a distance of 37.5 miles along the 
2arwater River. 
rainage area: At lower end of project, 
2,309 square miles; Clear- 
square miles; at upper end of 
ake River, 1,951 square miles; 

r, 4 square miles. 
1: Bottom width, Red Lake River, 41 
in portion under contract, 76 to 85 
mainder; Clearwater, varies from 


lower end, Red 
520 second-feet; Clearwater, 
; upper end, Red Lake River 

Clearwater, 850 second- 


channel capacity: 


of structure at outlet of 
2: Control gates: Three hand- 
t lift gates, one (existing) 
Discharge capacity: 1,000 sec- 

1 lake is at normal elevation. 
l Fe ieral cost, Red Lake River, 
ly $2,200,000; th tal Federal cost, 
tiver, app mé tely , $1,700,090; 


} 


‘al Cos canadien ately, $190,- 
d Control Act of December 


rineer for cons 

erg, engineer. 
* stage I: Al Johnson Con- 
; Min nes poli s, Minn.; estimated 
rnings, $30 7,900 ; stage I con- 
‘imately 12 miles of channel 
he Red Lake Rit ver from the 
i the project at mile 154.3 near 
ling to mile 165.9 above the mouth. 


truction: Mr. 


ated above, the total Federal 

> Red Lake-Clearwater River 
00,000, plus the total non- 

] —local sponsors and civil 

f Seaavinatais $190,000. Since 
Federal Government has so far ap- 
riated $1,400,000, there is an addi- 
l amount cf $2,500,000 still to be ap- 
ite qd to os he project. As 
on onsressman from the 

C, “I will do cemuceing I pos- 

2n and, judging by my previous 

, 1 feel certain that we can secure 
ropriation during the next Con- 


Government Pregrams Aid Alaska First 
Division 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this means of informing the peo- 
ple of the First Division of Alaska about 
some of the Government activities which 
will be carried on in that region during 
this fiscal year because of favorable 
action during the session of the Eightieth 
Congress which recently adjourned. 
Likewise, I shall call attention to legis- 
lation which will be generally of benefit 
to ail Alaska, including the First Division. 

We are very hopeful that because of 
the representations made before the 
House Appropriations Committee the 
Coast Guard district in Alaska will soon 
be reestablished. It is altogether likely 
that a First Division location will be se- 
lected. The Coast Guard has given as- 
surances that a survey will be made dur- 
ing the summer. It will be remembered 
that the Coast Guard had a separate dis- 
trict in Ketchikan that functioned to the 
best interests of all concerned and, I 
submit, with greater efficiency than is 
possible under the present arrangement 
inder which Alaska is merely an append- 
age of another district. 

Surveys are to be started during the 
summer season in connection with the 
plan to hard-surface the Haines Cut-off. 
Forty-one thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for this purpose. Here I desire 
to reiterate the prediction I so often 
have made and which promises to be an 
actuality before long—the highway lead- 
ing from Haines to the Alaskan Highway, 
thus connecting southeastern Alaska 
with the main highway system of the 
Territory, is a traffic artery which from 
now on will always be of first-rate im- 
portance in Alaskan transportation. 

In the field of navigation improve- 
ments, work will be continued on the 
Gredging of Wrangell Narrows. In the 
civil-functions bill there was an appro- 
priation of $1,038,400 for this purpose. 

Woik is proceeding on the 200-bed 
sanatorium at Mount Edgecumbe and a 
deficiency appropriation of $716,000 was 
made for this project to meet higher 
building costs. 

At Ketchikan, the Alaskan communi- 
cations system intends to replace the 

resent inadequate transmitter building. 
Some housing for ACS personnel will be 
built and improvements in utilities are 
planned. 

And at Juneau, also, the ACS will be 
actively engaged this year in furthering 
the modernization program. Housing 
and utilities construction are planned for 
Juneau. 

Elsewhere in southeastern Alaska the 
Alaskan communications system will be 
busily engaged. 

For example, Skagway will bencfit by 
reason of this construction program. I 


am informed the plan is to build a re. 
peater station and a powerhouse there, 
Skagway is the key point for the Juneay. 

Skagway-Whitehorse telephone circuit. 
A start will be made there also on build. 
ings to house family units and utilities 

At Lena Point an operating structure 
will be put up. There will be living 
quarters and a powerhouse in connection 
with the new arterial connection extend. 
ing from southeastern Alaska to Canada, 
interior Alaska, and the United States. 
As part of this arterial service, the ACS 
plans living quarters for operators, and 
a powerhouse, between Juneau and 
Haines. 

At Sitka, also, the ACS has a building 
program scheduled. A powerhouse is to 
be built there to service communications 
equipment. 

Southeastern Alaska will share in in- 
creased forest highway funds which were 
appropriated for Alaska in an amount 
exceeding $200,009 in the regular 1949 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. An additional direct appro- 
priation of $400,000 and $450,000 in con- 
tract authorization was made in the sec- 
ond deficiency bill for 1948, bringing the 
total to $1,150,000 for rehabilitation, re- 
construction, construction, and main- 
tenance of highways in Alaska’s national 
forests. At the time this statement was 
prepared the administrative agencies 
had not made allotments as to specific 
highways. 

The Forest Service received in the Ag. 
riculture Department appropriation bill 
$50,000 to be used for research. 

The Geological Survey has 
projects outlined for 
Alaska. They are: 

First. Geological mapping and study 
of mineral possibilities on northern 
Chichagof Island. An area of 4,000 
square miles will be covered this summer. 

Second. Continuation of the study of 
the mineralized area adjacent to Juneau. 

Third. Completion of the survey of 
limestone resources on Hecta Island and 
adjacent parts of Prince of Wales Island 
covering an area of about 100 square 
miles. 

Fourth. Topographic mapping parties 
will be working in the vicinity of Craig 
on the west side of Prince of Wales Is- 
land and in the vicinity of Eastern Pas- 
sage, east of Wrangell; field work in 
mapping is planned for the Juneau vi- 
cinity and the northwest part of Chi- 
chagof Island in the general vicinity of 
Pelican. 

Fifth. Stream water investigations are 
planned for Auke Creek, Peterson Creek, 
Gold Creek, Sheep Creek, and Dorothy 
Creek, all near Juneau; Cascade Creek 
at Thomas Bay near Petersburg; Med- 
vetcha River—Sawmill Creek—near 
Sitka; Purple Lake Outlet near Met- 
lakatia : Per severance Creek and Manza- 
nite Creek on East Behm Canal; Win- 

tanley Creek on East Behm Canal; Fish 

eee ‘ik at Thorne Arm; Swan Lake Out- 
let at Carroll Inlet, and Mahoney Creck 
at Geor rge Inlet, all these being in the 
soul cee my art of the Division. 

fs ee onnaissance of streams of 
semana Alaska to determine pro- 


several 
southeastern 
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cram of subsequent water resource sur- 
ee deral cooperation in the operation 
of the Ketchikan Fishing Laboratory 
was assured when the necessary money 
was voted by Congress. 

Mention should be made of the passage 
by Congress and approval by the Presi- 
dent of my bill which permits the leasing 
of 60-acre tracts in Tongass National 
Fo! 


+t. This greatly enlarges the acre- 
» which can be leased, and extends the 








leasing period. This legislation, it is 
hoped, will assist particularly in devel- 
opment of tourist facilities. 


“And finally, although surely not last 
en the list in order of proper priority, 
is the decision of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, to establish 
the $250,000 Alaska station at Juneau, 
or at nearby Douglas. 

Here are listed some of the programs 
of general application: 

First. Assessment work on mining 
1s has been suspended between the 
d of July 1, 1948, and July 1, 1949. 
scond. An energetic health program 
ska was approved by Congress 
appropriation of $1,115,000 be- 
ig made for protection, treatment and 
ontrol of diseases in the Territory. A 
uberculosis unit was authorized by this 
‘ongress and cash and contract funds 
‘ere appropriated. This will be an in- 
ition of 400 beds, the largest in 
It will be built at or near An- 
chorage. Experts say this hospital, to- 
gether with others now operating or soon 
to be in operation, will go a long way 
toward curbing the menace of tubercu- 
losis in the Territory. 

Third. The Alaska game law enforce- 
nent appropriation was increased to 
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Fourth. A bill was passed by the Con- 
gress and approved by the President en- 
ing the Territorial legislature to in- 
ute when it so desires a general prop- 
rty tax freed from the previous Organic 
ct restriction which required all prop- 
erty be taxed according to its actual 
value; obviously it was not possible to de- 
termine the actual value of all mining 
c 







laims. Under the new law mining 
laims may be taxed at the price paid to 
he Government or at a flat rate to be 
’ the legislature. The new law 
so permits but does not compel munici- 
dalities to tax at the rate of 3 and not 2 
sercent and allows the legislature to en- 
uniform and general property tax at 
arate of 2 percent instead of 1 percent. 

Fifth. Another of my bills which is 
now law permits veterans of World War 
Ii to apply their military service up to 2 
years for residence and cultivation re- 
quirements in settling on homesites and 
leadquarters sites. This benefit was al- 
ready in effect insofar as homesteads and 
5-acre tracts were concerned. 

Sixth, Title to the Army vessel J/!1- 
giene has been transferred to the Tervi- 
tory of Alaska. The ship will now be per- 
manently available to the Territorial de- 
partment of health as a floating medical 
and health center. 

Seventh. One of my bills which passed 
Congress on the closing days of the ses- 
sion has general application to all the 
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States and Territories. It places a mini- 
mum floor of $100,000 on the amount 
which will go to any Territory or any 
State under the hospitalization construc- 
tion law already in effect. By means of 
this law Alaska will receive $100,000 in- 
stead of $41,400. 

Eighth. Government aid in shipping 
has been continued until March 1, 1949. 

Ninth. The necessity for making ex- 
port declarations for shipment of goods 
between continental United States and 
Alaska and vice versa has been elimi- 
nated. 

Tenth. Another of my bills which is 
now law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue unrestricted deeds to 
tracts of land within Alaska townsites to 
natives of Indian, Aleut or Eskimo blood. 
Once the deeds are issued the land can be 
sold or otherwise disposed of by the na- 
tive owners and is made subject to mu- 
nicipal taxation. 

Eleventh. Funds in the amount of 
$200,000 have been made available to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the opera- 
tion of an exploratory vessel. 

Twelfth. For continuation of agricul- 
ture research program, Congress made 
available $185,940 in cash plus $300,000 in 
contract authority for construction of 
buildings and utilities. 

Thirteenth. The Interior Department 
bill contained $250,000 for establishment 
of a Bureau of Mines experiment station. 





Résumé of Work of Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Eightieth Congress, First 
and Second Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that my colleagues and constituents, as 
well as many others, would be interested 
in a brief résumé of the work of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in the two ses- 
sions of the Eightieth Congress, in par- 
ticular concerning the impact of the 
legislative reorganization law upon our 
committee’s jurisdiction and activities. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, to be published shortly after the 
recess of Congress, a summary on this 
subject which I am now having prepared 
by the staff, in addition to an over-all re- 
view which I have made of the record 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST AND 
SECOND SESSIONS 
ORGANIZATION OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

(A) Historical development of the Judiciary 

Committee 

The Senate Committee on the Judticiery 

was fi designated a standing committce } 


the Senate resolution of December 10, 1515, 
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which required that the committee be ap- 
pointed at the commencement of each session 
of Congress. This requirement was later 
changed by Senate rule XXVI, adopted Jan- 
uary 11, 1884, to provide that the standing 
committees be appointed at the commence- 
ment of each Congress rather than at each 
session (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 15: 397 and 
367). The functions which have been the 
concern of this standing committee for more 
than 130 years are now among those which 
under Public Law 607, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, have been given to a new committee 
with a far more extensive jurisdiction. 

(B) Jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following 18 subject groupings 
are referred to the new Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

1. Judicial proceedings, civil and criminal, 
generally. 

2. Constitutional amendments. 

3. Federal courts and judges. 

4. Local courts in the Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

5. Revision and codification of the statutes 
of the United States. 

6. National penitentiaries. 

7. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

8. Holidays and celebrations. 

9. Bankruptcy, mutiny, espionage, and 
counterfeiting. 

10. State and Territorial boundary lines. 

11. Meetings of Congress, attendance of 
Members and their acceptance of incompati- 
ble offices. 

12. Civil liberties. 

13. Patents, copyrights, and trade-marks. 

14, Patent Office. 

15. Immigration and naturalization. 

16. Apportionment of representatives. 

17. Measures relating to claims against 
the United States. 

18. Interstate compacts generally. 

Committee membership is limited by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act to 13 Sen- 
ators. Furthermore, under this act each of 
these Senators is limited to membership on 
two standing committees with the exception 
that Senators of the majority party, who 
are members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
may serve on three standing committees 
(sec. 102 (0) (4)). These limitations con- 
centrate a high degree of responsibility on 
the committees and their members. 

Prior to the amendments to Senate rule 
XXV the subject matters listed in the 18 
groupings above were referred largely to the 
following standing committees: 

(a) Committee on Claims, 
13 Senators. 





consisting of 


(b) Committee on Immigration, consisting 
of 14 Senators. 
(c) Committee on the Judiciary, consist- 


ing of 18 Senators. 

(a) Committee on Patents, consisting ¢ 
§ Senators. 

The combined 
mittees (53 members) and their staffs wy 
compared with the present committee me 
bership of 13 makes 
a high degree of ei i 
if there is to he thorou 
legislative matters. 
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(C) Internal organization of t Judi y 
Co nt 
1. Membershin of the Judiciary Commit- 
tes WwW in, chairman 
Wi! Dal ; Homer FEr- 
a LAN ‘ Waoct 
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ff. Krcore, West Virginia; James O. East- 
LAND, Mississippi; Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington; J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Arkan- 
sas; J. Howarp McGratH, Rhode Island. 

2. Standing subcommittees of the Judi- 
ciary Committee: Patents, Trade-Marks, and 
Copyrights, Mr. Witey, chairman; Mr. Mc- 
GratH. Immigration and Naturalization, 
Mr. Revercoms, chairman; Mr. McCarran, 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations, 
Mr. DONNELL, chairman; Mr. Krucore. Con- 
stitutional Amendments, Mr. REvrRcomB, 
chairman; Mr. McCarran. Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, Mr. Fercuson, chairman; 
Mr. McCarran. National Penitentiaries, Mr. 
LANGER, chairman; Mr. DONNELL, Mr. Mc- 
GRATH. 


(D) Procedures of the Judiciary Committee 


1. Procedures under section 133 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946: 
Each standing committee is required by the 
2eorganization Act to fix regular meeting 
days for the transaction of business and to 
keep a complete record of all committee 
action, including record votes on all ques- 
tions on which record votes are demanded. 

Measures and recommendations shalt be 
reported only by a majority of the commit- 
tee actually present. It then becomes the 
duty of the chairman to report promptly to 
the Senate and take steps necessary to bring 
the matter to a vote. 

2. Judiciary Committee Rules of Proce- 
dure: The statutory requirements are supple- 
mented by the rules of the committee, the 
more pertinent of which are the following: 

Rule 1: Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of such business as may be considered 
at any regular or special meeting of the 
committee, subject, however, to the pro- 
visions of section 133 (d) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. No member of 
the committee shall for the purpose of de- 
termining the existence of a quorum of the 
committee be deemed to be present unless 
he be personally present. 

Rule 4: No vote cast in the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, by proxy shall be 
counted. 

Rule 6: The committee shall, so far as 
practicable, require all witnesses appearing 
before it to file in advance written statements 
of their proposed testimony at least 24 hours 
before hearing, and to limit their oral pres- 
entations to brief summaries of their argu- 
ment. The committee staff shall prepare di- 
gests of such statements for the use of com- 
mittee members. 

Rule 7: All hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee or its subcommittees shall be open 
to the public except (1) executive sessions 
for marking up bills, or (2) for voting, or 
(3) where the committee by a majority vote 
orders an executive session. 

Rule 15: Whenever there shall be referred 
to the committee a biil providing for the 
payment of a claim against the United States 


based on either tort.or contract, the com-— 


tee may report to the Senate an original 
lution referring such claim to the Court 
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Claims pursuant to the provisions of 28 
ided, That two 

r more such claims may be made the sub- 
ject of a single resolution. 


ited States Code 257: Prov 
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(£) Program of the Judiciary Committee 

(A) Scope of judiciary activities at close 
of the second session, Eightieth Congress: 

(1) Percentage of legislation referred to 
the Judiciary Committee: 

(a) Of the total number of House bills and 
resolutions sent to the Senate, the percentage 
referred to the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary was approximately 42 percent. 

(b) Of the total number of Senate bills 
and resolutions introduced, the percentage 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
was approximately 30 percent. 

c) Of the total number of Senate and 

e bills and resolutions received by the 


Senate, the percentage referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was approximately 
33 percent. 

(ad) Number of bills and resolutions re- 
ceived, 1,518. 

(e) Number of bills and resolutions re- 
ported favorably, 612. 

(f) Number of bills and resolutions indefi- 
nitely postponed by action of the full com- 
mittee, 297. 

(g) Number of bills and resolutions acted 
upon, 909. 

(h) Number cf bills and resolutions be- 
coming law (private and public), 454. 

(2) Reports requested on legislation: 
Number of reports requested from Covern- 
ment departments and agencies on legisla- 
tion referred to the committee, 1,649. 

(B) Hearings and executive sessions of the 
Judiciary Committee: 

(1) Number of hearing sessions conducted 
on legislation, 138. 

(2) Approximate number of witnesses (all 
hearings), 1,012. 

(3) Number of executive meetings of the 
full committee on legislation and nomina- 
tions, 68. 

(4) Number cf executive meetings of sub- 
committees on legislation, 153. 

(5) Number of meetings held by conferees, 
28. 

(C) Reports of the Judiciary Committee: 

(1) Bills and resolutions reported by the 
committee, 612. 

(a) Number of printed reports on bills and 
resolutions, 610. 

(2) Number of documents, hearings, etc., 
printed for the use of the committee, 17. 

{D) Nominations referred to the Judiciary 
Committee: 

(1) Number of nominations referred to the 
committee, 140. 

(2) Reports of the Judiciary Committee on 
nominations: Number of nominations re- 
ported favorably, 108; number of nomina- 
tions reported unfavorably, none; number 
of nominations withdrawn, 1; number of 
nominations pending at the close of first 
session, 2; number of nominations pending 
at the close of second session, 27. 

3) Hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
on nominations: Number of recorded hear- 
ings on nominations, 94. (The figures do 
not include routine unrecorded hearings.) 


EXAMPLES OF COMMITTEE WORK 


The committee conducted extensive and 
comprehensive hearings on the issues in- 
volved on portal-to-portal under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and reported out the 
bill which subsequently became Public Law 
49 (see in the following for summer assign- 
ment of work on overtime-on-overtime). 
Eleven days of hearings were held, totaling 
628 pages of testimony. Considering the legal 
problems involved, and the complexity of the 
testimony, this was one of the big jobs of 
the Eightieth Congress. 

The committee undertook the considera- 
tion of some of the largest claims bills ever 
considered by any Congress of the United 
States. Noticeable exampies of these are the 
following: 

(a) S. 1260, a bill to provide for the settle- 
ment and payment to certain motor carriers 
of claims against the United States for dam- 
ages resulting from Federal possession, con- 
trol, and operation in time of war of the 
carriers’ transportation systems and proper- 
ties; to provide for just compensation to such 
carriers for the use of such transportation 
systems and prcperties during such posses- 
sion, control, and operation; and for other 
purposes. At one stage of the consideration 
of this bill it was estimated that the amount 
involved was over $30,000,000. Hearings were 
held on 5 days, and the bill as amended, 
which set up a commission to consider the 
claims, was ultimately passed. 

(b) H. R. 4044, a bill to amend the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, as amended; to create a 
commission to make an inquiry and report 
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with respect to war claims; and to provide for 
relief for internees in certain cases. Four 
days of hearings were held on this legislation 
which involved the claims (against Japanese 
seized assets of 6,000 internees and 27,009 
prisoners of war. The bill was enacted into 
law and the commission will be set up in 
the near future. 

(c) Legislation enabling the Japanese evac. 
uees in World War II to prosecute their claims 
against the Federal Government. 

The committee considered S, 1567 (com- 
panion bill H. R. 1639), a bill to provide the 
venue in actions brought in United States 
district courts or in State courts against in- 
terstate commerce carriers by railroad for 
damages for wrongful death or personal in. 
juries. Hearings on this legislation were 
conducted for 5 days, consisting of 299 
printed pages. 

A subcommittee of the full committee 
gave complete study and consideration to 
the three lynching bills (S. 42, S. 1352, and 
8S. 1465), holding public hearings on 6 days, 
consisting of 198 printed pages. Approxi- 
mately one-half dozen executive sessions of 
the full committee were held to redraft the 
antilynching legislation which was ultimate- 
ly reported favorably to the Senate floor. In 
many of its aspects, this new lynching bill is 
entirely novel and it is quite certain that it 
will be given serious consideration by later 
Congresses. 

In the second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress the committee undertook the Herculean 
task of full and complete consideration of 
the so-called tidelands legislation, being Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 14 and S. 1988, dealing 
with titles to lands and resources in and be- 
neath navigable waters. It is believed that 
the extent of the hearings on this legislation 
exceeds those of any committee of either 
House for some years, with the possible ex- 
ception of Appropriations. Full-length hear- 
ings were held on 19 days, and the ultimate 
printed hearings comprise two sections of 
1,703 and 335 pages, respectively. This bill 
was reported favorably by the committee to 
the Senate floor and the amount of commit- 
tee labors which were expended in the prep- 
aration and conduct of these hearings were 
prodigious. 

It was with pleasure and interest that the 
committee considered Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 91, and the companion resolution, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 200, being resolutions 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the election 
of the President, and the Vice President. 
Hearings were held for 2 days, and the reso- 
lution was reported favorably to the Senate 
floor. This legislation is especially inter- 
esting in that it will provoke comment and 
discussion for many years amongst political 
observers and political scientists, and will 
undoubtedly be reintroduced in future Con- 
gresses. It is interesting to note that cog- 
nizance of this legislation was taken in pariy 
platforms of one of the political conventions. 

The committee was pleased to consider in 
this Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 76, 
and somewhat similar legislation in the form 
of Senate Joint Resolution 67, the former 
being a bill to propose an amendment, to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women. After 
hearings, and proper discussion before the 
full committee on April 29, 1948, this meas- 
ure was reported favorably, with slight 
emendments, to the Senate floor. Undoubt- 
ediy, this legislation will become some day 
a landmark in the entire enfranchisement of 
women in our political structure, 

Perhaps the most important and purely 
judicial legislation of the Eightieth Congress 
was the enactment into law of H. R. 3214, a 
bill to revise, codify, and enact into law title 
28 of the United States Code entitled “Judi- 
cial Code and Judiciary.” After extensive 
hearings for 5 days, and numerous executive 
sessions of the subcommittee, the bill was 
reported favorably to the Senate floor and ul- 
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tir nately passed both branches of Congress 
nd was ae by the President. The hear- 
ted of some 600 to 800 typewritten 
7es. oa bill itself consisted of approxi- 
sately 200 printed pages and the report con- 
ted of 16 printed pages. Undoubtedly, this 
yn of the committee will be a landmark 
“the legal profession for many years to 
Related to the above legislation was the 
consideration by the Committee of H. R. 3190, 
a bill to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law, title 18 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure.” 
Thi is bill, with the previous one, is the cul- 
mination of many years of arduous labor by 
the Committee on the Revision of the Laws 
and certain publishing houses, such as the 
Vest and Thompson companies. The final 
fruition of their many years of labor was 
accomplished toward the end of the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress, and this 
committee was happy to be a part in this 
very important codification work. 

One of the most important assignments 
which, unfortunately, the committee was 
forced to consider in the closing minutes of 
the second session was H. R. 5852, a bill to 
protect the United States against Un-Ameri- 
can and subversive activities (the so-called 
Mundt-Nixon bill), Hearings on this bill 
were in progress for 4 days and, in addition, 
4 other executive sessions were held, The 
testimony ran to approximately 1,000 type- 
written pages, and the mail received by the 
committee was estimated to run in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000 pieces, including letters, 
telegrams, and post cards. Because of the exi- 
gencies of the time element, it was impossible 
for the committee to make a final considera- 
tion on this most important though contro- 
versial legislation. A new draft of the bill, 
however, was prepared by the committee and 
there seems to be a likelihood that it will be 
given consideration at a later date. 

No example of the committee work would 
be complete without proper reference to the 
arduous work load contained in the ordinary 
nominations. By its jurisdiction, the United 
States Senate Committee on the Judiciary is 
charged with scrutiny of nominations to the 
Federal judiciary for United States attorneys 
and United States marshals. On each of 
these nominations it is imperative that the 
committee conduct or supervise a complete 
examination and investigation of the nomi- 
nee’s background from many points of view. 
This includes such elements as the charac- 
ter of the nominee; his professional reputa- 
tion; his training; his ability to carry out the 
duties of his office; and with special emphasis, 
his complete and unabridged loyalty to his 
Government, 

In the case of judges, hearings are always 
held, for it is the opinion of the committee 
hat the judiciary of the country must re- 
main inviolate, and that ample opportunity 
must be given for proponents and opponents 
to come forward and have their say on that 
particular nomination. Although it is true 
that the majority of the hearings on the ju- 
dicial nominees are of the pro forma classi- 
fication and do not entail a large burden on 
the Senate members and committee staff, 
oe ‘theless, there is a sufficient number of 

ometimes voluminous hearings. Without 
Saaeiaan iing names, two examples are called 
to our attention. On one of these examples 
hearings were held on 13 days, consisting of 

ome 1,684 typewritten pages. On the sec- 

ond illustration, hearings were held on 7 
days, consisting of 826 typewritten pages. 
Before closing, there should be mentioned 
one other committee chore in relation to this 
committee. This concerns the problem re- 
lating to reports on those few occasions when 
reports On nominations are made in written 
form to the Senate. It is possible, and has 
happened, that the staff of the committee 
must prepare, not only a majority, but a mi- 
hority report, for submission to the Senate. 
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In reporting out a number of so-called cor- 
porate charter bills, the committee initiated 
certain over-all principles which it is hoped 
will effect a standardization of congressional 
policy relating to Federal charters, 

No example of committee work would be 
complete without some mention of the tre- 
mendous amount of time and energy con- 
sumed by the mail, including telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, and the personal interviews. No 
statistics on these burdens are available, but 
generally it can be said that the committce 
mail requires one-half day’s work upon the 
part of the dictator and a full day’s work 
upon the part of the transcriber. The tele- 
phone Calls, ranging from simple inquiries on 
the status of bills to complex legal problems, 
consume three outgoing lines and the time 
of two on the clerical staff. Personal callers 
require not only proper, courteous attentior 
but valuable time from other committee 
duties. 

On July 26, 1947, the Senate passed Senate 
Resolution 137, which directed the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, to make a 
full and complete investigation of our entire 
immigration system. Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 137, a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary was ap- 
pointed, a staff activated, and a program of 
study and investigation inaugurated. 

The initial phase of this investigation was 
concerned with the problem of displaced 
persons in Europe. As an approach to the 
study of this problem, subcommittee mem- 
bers and staff members made a personal in- 
spection tour of various displaced-persons 
camps in Europe, and also assembled infor- 
mation with reference to the situation in 
the United States, insofar as the same is 
pertinent to the reception of displaced per- 
sons into this country. Interviews were held 
with, and testimony taken from, officials of 
military government, immigration and con- 
sular services, Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organization, and 
from personnel and residents in displaced- 
persons camps and centers. A report rep- 
resenting the findings and recommendations 
of the subcommittee was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Senate on March 2, 1948, to- 
gether with a proposed bill for admission of 
displaced persons into the United States. 
The bill, as finally passed by Congress and 
approved by the President, June 25, 1948, is 
now Public Law 1774. 

In conjunction with the general investi- 
gation of our immigration system, the staff 
of the subcommittee has assembled consider- 
able background material, consisting of a 
résumé of our immigration laws and regu- 
lations, a history and development of our 
immigration policy, suggested changes in our 
immigration laws, and extensive statistical 
data, and is now working on an analysis of 
the organization and procedures of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
the Visa Division of the Department of State. 

Hearings are now being conducted with 
representatives of various private organiza- 
tions for the purpose of securing information 
and suggestions pertaining to all phases of 
our immigration system, including the ad- 
ministration of our immigration and depor- 
tation laws and practices thereunder and 
recommendations for changes in the present 
laws. It is estimated that 50 such organi- 
zations will have been heard upon the con- 
clusion of the hearings. On July 15, 1948, 
hearings with representatives from the Visa 
Division, United States Department of State, 
are scheduled to begin, and starting July 20, 
1948, representatives from the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service will 
be heard, with a view toward obtaining the 
thoughts and ideas of these agencies with 
respect to possible changes and improvements 
in our present immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws and regulations. 

Some field investigations will probably be 
made by the staff during the course of the 
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next 2 or 3 months. The information se- 
cured on these trips will materially aid the 
subcommittee in presenting its recommenda- 
tions to the Senate in its general immigration 
report. 

A study is being made of possible proce- 
dures to be employed in the handling of the 
15,000 cases which will be referred to the 
subcommittee under the provisions of section 
4 (a) of the displaced-persons law (Public 
Law 774) and of the several thousand cases 
to be referred to the subcommitiee under the 
provisions of H. R. 3566 (Public Law 863). 

Other activities of the subcommittee dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress include the fol- 
lowing: Assistance in the drafting of pro- 
posed immigration bills, both private and 
general, and the handling of a large number 
of referral items from senatorial offices. 

The following is a statistical listing of some 
of the more important measures considered 
and acted upon by the committee: 


(1) Immigration 


S. 518: Present law provides for loss of citi- 
zenship by a naturalized citizen if he resides 
in a foreign state for a specified time and for 
the loss of nationality of certain United 
States nationals unless such persons acquire 
permanent residence in the United States 
prior to reaching 23 years of age. This meas- 
ure would have extended the time so that 
the above classes of persons, whose returns 
were presumably delayed by World War II, 
could have retained their former status. 
June 24, 1947, reported, Senate Report 352. 

S. 1463: Puts steamship lines on a parity 
with air lines so far as elimination of un- 
necessary duplication of information on 
manifests (passenger lists) is concerned. 
July 16, 1947, reported, Senate Report 596. 
July 23, 1947, passed Senate. July 25, 1947, 
House Judiciary Committee discharged and 
bill passed House. July 30, 1947, approved, 
Public Law 274. 

S. 2242: Authorizes during the two fiscal 
years following the passage of this act the ad- 
mission into the United States of certain 
European displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes. Immigra- 
tion visas not to exceed 202,000 may be issued 
without regard to quota limitation to the 
displaced persons found eligible. March 2, 
1948, reported, Senate Report 950. June 2, 
1948, passed Senate. May 4, 1948, H. R. 6396, 
Similar bill, reported by House Judiciary 
Committee, House Report 1854. June 11, 
1948, S. 2242 passed House, amended. June 
12, 1948, Senate asked for a conference and 
House agreed to aconference. June 18, 1948, 
House agreed to conference report, Houses 
Report 2410. June 19, 1948, Senate agreed to 
conference report. June 25, 1948, approved. 
Public Law 774. 

S. 2349: Provides for issuance of reentry 
permits to aliens legally admitted to the 
United States between July 1, 1924, and July 
5, 1932, as treaty merchants and who have 
been continually resident therein since ad- 
mission. May 17 as 8, reported, Senate Re- 
port 1326. May 11, 1948, H. R. 5922, similar 
bill reported in = yuse, House Report 1934. 
May 18, 1948, H. R. 5922, passed House. May 
19, 1948, H. R. 5922 placed on Senate Calen- 
dar. May 24, 1948, H. R. 5922 passed Senate 
in lieu of S. 2349. June 3, 1943, approved 
Public Law 600. 

S. 2432: Requires that all aliens resident 
in the United States notify the Commissioner 
of Immigration twice yearly concerning their 

current place of residence. May 3 € 
ported, Senate Report 1229. May 10, 1048, 
passed Senate. June 4, 1943, reported, House 
report 2202. 

H.R.236: Amends the Nationality Act of 
1940 so as to permit naturalization proceed- 
ings to be had at places other than in the 
office of the clerk or in open court in the 
case of sick or physically disabled individuals 
March 10, 1947, reported, House Report 110 
March 17, 1947, passed House. May 20, 1347, 
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reported, Senate Report 188. May 22, 1947, 
passed Senate. May 31, 1948, approved, 
Public Law 81. 

H. R. 1878: Amends the immigration laws 
to deny admission to the United States of 
persons who may be coming here for the pur- 
pose of engaging in activities which will en- 
cancer the public safety of the United States. 


Jenuary 29, 1948, reported, House Report 
1256. February 3, 1948, passed House. April 
30, 1248, reported, amended, Senate Report 
i199. May 10, 1948, passed Senate, amended. 
May 18, 1948, House agreed to Senate amend- 


its. May 25, 1948, approved, Public Law 


H.R.3149: Expedites the admission to the 
United States of alien spouses and alien 
minor children of citizen members of the 
United States armed forces. May 23, 1947, 
reported, House Report 478. June 16, 1947, 


passed House. July 11, 1947, reported, Sen- 
ate Report 501. July 16, 1947, passed Sen- 
te. July 22, 1947, approved, Public Law 


54192 

H.R.3566: Enlarges the class of deport- 
able aliens eligible for suspension of depor- 
tation in the discretion of the Attorney 
General; requires affirmative congressional 
action before cancellation of deportation. 
June 25, 1947, reported, House Report 647. 
July 7, 1947, passed House. April 39, 1948, 
reported, amended, Senate Report 1204. 
May 10, 1948, passed Senate, amended. May 
14, 1948, House asked for a conference. May 
17, 1948, Senate agreed to a conference. 
June 18, 1948, House and Senate egreed to 
conference report, House Report 2369. July 
1, 1948, approved, Public Law 863. 

H.R. 4838: Extends the period of validity 
until December 31, 1948, midnight, of the 


act to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of the alien flancées and 


fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States. January 22, 1948, re- 
ported, House Report 1253. February 3, 
1948, passed House. February 25, 1948, re- 
ported, amended, Senate Report 919. March 
8, 1948, passed Senate, amended. March 17, 
$48, House agreed to Senate amendments. 

March 24, 1948, approved, Public Law 450. 
H.R.5137: Permits alien husbands of 
American citizens, where the marriage oc- 
curred before January 1, 1948, to enter the 
United States nonquota. March 18, 1948, re- 
ported, House Report 1574. April 6, 1948, 
passed House. April 30, 1948, reported, Sen- 
ate Report 1206. May 10, 1948, passed Sen- 
May 19, 1948,:- approved, Public Law, 


~ 
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H. R. 5193: Grants certain privileges in the 
lat zation process to aliens who served 
1orably in the United States armed forces 


natural 





Curing World War I or Curing a period be- 
ginning September 1, 1939, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1946. February 19, 1948, reported, 
House Report 1408. March 1, 1948, passed 
I . April 30, 1948, reported, amended, 
g e Report 1207. May 10, 1948, passed 


nended. May 18, 1948, House agreed 
amendments. June 1, 1948, ap- 

proved, Public Law 567. 

Extends to pei 


Ccigencus to Siam 


to Senate amendme 
sons racially in- 
the same haturalization 

l immigration privileges presently granted 
to persons of the Chinese and East Indian 
races. February 27, reported, House 
F t 1482. March 15, 1948, passed House. 

1948, reported, Senate Report 1241. 

(2) Patents and copyrights 
707: Carries into effect certain parts of 
peace treaties, relating to patents, with 
ulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. July 
7, reported, Senate Report 728. July 
7, H. R. 4070 (H. Rept. 10350) substi- 
tuted and passed Senate. August 6, 1947, 
approved, Public Law 320. 

H. R. 3958: Extended the priority rights 
and time for filing applications for patents 
and for payment of patent fees. July 1, 1947, 
reported, House Report 757. July 7, 1947, 
passed House. July 11, 1947, reported, Sen- 


H. R. 5310: 


1948, 





ate Report 502. July 16, 1947, passed Senate. 
July 23, 1947, approved, Public Law 220. 

H. R. 4931: Increased subscription price 
for yearly Copyright Catalog and fees for 
registration, renewal, certification, and addi- 
tional copies of copyrights. February 9, 1948, 
reported, House Report 1366. March 1, 1948, 
passed House. April 6, 1948, reported, Senate 
Report 1057. April 12, 1948, passed Senate. 
April 27, 1948, approved, Public Law 501. 

(3) Judiciary 

5S. 18: Would establish uniform qualifica- 
tions for Federal jurors throughout the 
United States instead of requiring jurors to 
have same qualifications as jurors in which 
the court is sitting. Would permit women 
to sit on all Federal juries. June 20, 1948, 
reported, Senate Report 314. 

S.19: Increases compensation and allow- 
ances paid to Federal jurors and gives presid- 
ing judge authority to exercise discretion in 
increasing payments. June 7, 1948, reported, 
Senate Report 1510. June 8, 1948, H. R. 945, 
companion bill, passed House, June 12, 1948, 
H. R. 945 substituted for S. 19 and passed 
Senate. June 25, 1948, approved, Public Law 
7792. 

S. 20: Would permit only one appeal from 
a judgment of conviction in a criminal case 
except where a ground not previously con- 
sidered warrants consideration. June 7, 1948, 
reported, Senate Report 1526. June 10, 1948, 
passed Senate. June 11, 1948, referred to 
House Judiciary Committee. 

S.21: Would establish new procedures for 
hearing petitions for habeas corpus in accord- 
ance with provisions of S. 20, above. June 7, 
1948, reported, Senate Report 1527. June 10, 
1948, passed Senate. June 11, 19438, referred 
to House Judiciary Committee. 

S. 26: Subjects persons charged with cus- 
tody and control of Federal prisoners to fines 
and imprisonment for negligently allowing 
prisoners to escape. January 15, 1947, re- 
ported, Senate Report 3. January 27, 1947, 
passed Senate. March 20, 1947, reported, 
House Report 174. June 16, 1947, passed 
House. June 21, 1947, approved, Public Law 
97. 

5S. 534: Gives the Attorney General further 
authority to grant to Federal prisoners addi- 
tional time off for good behavior for work 
performed in prison maintenance and vol- 
untary participation in scientific, experimen- 
tal projects. April 21, 1947, reported, Senate 
Report 108. March 18, 1947, H. R. 1999, House 
companion, reported, House Repert 164. May 
6, 1947, S. 53% passed Senate. May 12, 1947, 
S. 534 passed House in lieu of H.R. 1999. May 
16, 1947, approved, Public Law 67. 

S. 560: Prohibits the operation of any gam- 
bling ship if it is on the high seas or is an 
American vessel or otherwise under or within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, April 
29, 1947, reported, Senate Report 147. May 
6, 1947, passed Senate. April 8, 1943, reported, 
House Report 1700. April 20, 1948, passed 

1 April 27, 1948, approved, Public Law 





S. 826: Would clarify section 60 (a) of the 
Bankruptcy Act, which is the section deal- 
ing with the liens held by secured creditors 
when no notice, either actual or constructive, 
is given. This bill deals with the “pocket 
lien” and “relation back” doctrines recently 
announced by certain court decisions. June 
7, 1948, reported, Senate Report 1514. June 
10, 1948, passed Senate, June 11, 1948, referred 
to House Judiciary Committee. 

S.850: Would provide for the care and 
custody of insane persons charged with or 
convicted of offenses against the United 
States. June 7, 1948, reported, Senate Report 
1511. June 10, 1948, passed Senate. June 
11, 1948, referred to House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

S. 1052: Would increase the salaries of the 
supreme court and circuit judges of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii so as to conform with salary 
increases granted for comparable judicial 
positions in the continental United States. 
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April 12, 1948, reported, Senate Report 1116, 
April 26, 1948, passed Senate. June 2, 1949, 
reported, House Report 2155. 

S. 1476: Would require the designation by 
the senior circuit Judge of ancther judge to 
sit in the place of any judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice 
has been filed. May 18, 1948, reported, Sen. 
ate Report 1347. May 24, 1948, passed Senate. 
May 25, 1948, referred to House Judiciary 
Committee. r 

Senate Joint Resolution 69: To prepare a 
revised edition of the Annotated Constitution 
of the United States of America as published 
in 1938 as Senate Document 232 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. February 28, 1947, 
reported, Senate Report 41. March 3, 1947, 
passed Senate. June 12, 1947, reported, House 
Report 577. June 12, 1947, passed House, 
June 17, 1947, approved, Public Law $5. 

Senate Joint Resolution 123: More than 500 
war and emergency statutes were thoroughly 
examined by means of extensive inquiries, 
conferences, hearings, and deliberations, 
After completion of the study more than 170 
of the war and emergency statutes were 
recommended for repeal with the view to 
returning the machinery and operations of 
the Government from a war and emergency 
status to a permanent peacetime basis. June 
23, 1947, reported, Senate Report 339. June 
24, 1947, passed Senate. July 7, 1947, re- 
ported, amended, House Report 799. July 
17, 1947, passed House, amended. July 19, 
1947, Senate agreed to House amendments, 
July 25, 1947, approved, Public Law 229. 

H. R. 238: Prior to the enactment of this 
law the exercise of admiralty jurisdiction 
was extended by the United States courts 
to only those cases where injury was done 
to persons or property by a vessel on naviga- 
ble waters. Under the law as enacted the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty courts, for ex- 
ample, would cover a claim for dameges or 
injuries where a bridge or pier, or any per- 
son or property situated thereon is iniured 
by a vessel. March 8, 1943, reported, Fouse 
Report 1523. March 15, 1948, passed House. 
June 11, 1948, reported, Senate Report 1593. 
June 12, 1948, passed Senate. June 19, 1248 
approved, Public Law €95. 

H. R. 15865: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 1 of the United States Code 
on January 3, 1947, entitled “General Pro- 
visions”; which includes general rules of 
construction of laws, formalities of enact- 
ment, and repeal of acts and resolutions of 
the Congress, and such matters of gencral 
application. This is one of a series of bills, 
the broed objective of which is to enact the 
entire Federal Code into positive law, and 
codify it, the practical result being that 
thereby the law will be more easily found 
and understood and thereby minimizing the 
possibility for error or misunderstanding of 
the law. April 14, 1947, reported, House 
Report 251. May 12, 1947, passed House. 
July 21, 1947, reported, Senate Report 6&8. 
July 23, 1947, passed Senate. July 39, 1947, 
approved. Public Law 278. 

H. R. 1566: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the varicus provisions of law con- 
tained in title 4 of the United States Code 
on January 2, 1947, entitled “Fiag and Seal, 
Seat of the Government and the States.” 
As indicated by the title this bill includes the 
provisions relating to the form and use of 





_ the flag, the custody, use, and form of the 


seal, location of public offices at, and removal 
of same from, the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, and certain laws relating to the States. 
This is one of a series of bills, the broad 
objective of which is to enact the entire 
Federal code into positive law, and codify it, 
the practical result being that thereby the 
law will be more easily found and understood 
and thereby minimizing the possibility for 
error or misunderstanding of the law. April 
14, 1947, reported, House Report 252. May 
12, 1947, passed House. July 21, 1947, re- 
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ported, Senate Report 659. July 23, 1947, 
passed Senate. July 30, 1947, approved, Pub- 
ic Law 279. 

Hor R. 1567: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 6 of the United States Code 
on January 2, 1947, entitled “Official and 
Penal Bonds,” which includes approval of, 
liability on, custody of, and many other de- 
tails relating to official and penalty bonds. 
This is one of a series of bills, the broad 
objective of which is to enact the entire Fed- 
eral code into positive law, and codify it, the 
practical result being that thereby the law 
will be more easily found and understood 
and thereby minimizing the possibility for 
error or misunderstanding of the law. April 
14, 1947, reported, House Report 253. May 
12, 1947, passed House. July 21, 1947, re- 
sorted, Senate Report 660. July 23, 1947, 
passed Senate. July 30, 1947, approved, Pub- 
lic Law 280. 

H. R. 1810: Repealed the provision of the 
Bankruptcy Act which prohibited part-time 
referees in bankruptcy from practicing law. 
Under this act lawyers who are part-time 
referees are permitted to represent clients 
who have no interest in cases before them 
as referees in other legal matters before de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 
June 30, 1947, reported, House Report 747, 
July 7, 1947, passed House. July 24, 1947, 
reported, Senate Report 733. July 26, 1947, 
passed Senate. August 5, 1947, ocket 
vetoed. 

H. R. 2083: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 17 of the United States Code 
entitled “Copyrights” and dealing with the 
entire field of copyright law. This is one of 
a series of bills, the broad objective of which 
is to enact the entire Federal code into posi- 
tive law, and codify it, the practical result 
being that thereby the law will be more 
easily found and understood and thereby 
minimizing the possibility for error or mis- 
understanding of the law. April 14, 1947, 
reported, House Report 254. May 12, 1947, 
passed House. July 21, 1947, reported, Sen- 
ate Report 663. July 23, 1947, passed Senate. 
July 30, 1947, approved, Public Law 281. 

H.R. 2084: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 9 of the United States Code 
on January 2, 1947, entitled “Arbitration,” 
and regulating the proceedings prior to, in- 
cident to, and subsequent to, arbitration in- 
cluding validity of agreements to arbitrate 
and arbitration procedure. This is one of a 
series of bills, the broad objective of which is 
to enact the entire Federal code into positive 
law, and codify it, the practical result being 
that thereby the law will be more easily found 
and understood and thereby minimizing the 
possibility for error or misunderstanding of 
the law. April 14, 1947, reported, House Re- 
port 225. May 12, 1947, passed House. July 
21, 1947, reported, Senate Report 664. July 
23, 1947, passed Senate. July 30, 1947, ap- 
proved, Public Law 282. 

H.R. 2746: Provides basic statutory au- 
thority for appropriations for salaries of sec- 
retaries of United States circuit and district 
judges. May 9, 1947, reported, House Re- 
port 340. June 16, 1947, passed House. July 
14, 1947, reported, July 14, 1947, Senate Report 
521. July 17, 1947, passed Senate. July 23, 
1947, approved, Public Law 218. 

H.R. 2766: Provides for the transfer of au- 
thority of probation officers over individuals 
who are on probation and who have moved 
from the jurisdiction of the district court 
W 
( 

I 


, 


here placed on probation to the jurisdiction 
f another district court. May 11, 1948, re- 
yrted, House Report 1923. May 18, 1948, 
passed House. June 8, 1948, reported, Senate 
Report 1544. June 12, 1948, passed Senate. 
June 25, 1948, approved, Public Law 780. 
H.R. 3190: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 18 of the United States Code 
on April 15, 1947, entitled “Crimes and Crimi- 


nal Procedure.” This bill defines and fixes 
the punishment for all crimes against the 
Government. This is one of the major bills 
of a series, the broad objective of which is 
to enact the entire Federal code into positive 
law, and codify it, the practical result being 
that thereby the law will be more easily found 
and understood and thereby minimizing the 
possibility for error or misunderstanding of 
the law. April 24, 1947, reported, House Re- 
port 304. May 12, 1947, passed House. June 
14, 1948, reported, amended, Senate Report 
1620. June 18, 1948, passed Senate, amended, 
and House agreed to Senate amendments. 
June 25, 1948, approved, Public Law 772. 

H.R. 3214: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 28 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Judicial Code and Judiciary,” which 
includes organization of courts; duties of 
United States attorneys, marshals, court offi- 
cers, and other employees; jurisdiction and 
venue and procedure before courts. This is 
one of the most important of a series of bills, 
the broad objective of which is to enact the 
entire Federal code into positive law, and 
codify it, the practical result being that 
thereby the law will be more easily found 
and understood and thereby minimizing the 
possibility for error or misunderstanding of 
the law. April 25, 1947, reported, House Re- 
port 308. July 7, 1947, passed House. June 
9, 1948, reported, amended, Senate Report 
1559. June 15, 1948, passed Senate, amend- 
ed. June 16, 1948, House agreed to Senate 
amendments. June 25, 1948, approved, Pub- 
lic Law 773. 

H.R.3769: Will permit certain retired offi- 
cers and enlisted men of various branches of 
the armed services to accept part-time em- 
ployment as referees in bankruptcy. This 
was deemed advisable because certain of the 
less populous areas of the country would not 
justify the employment of full-time referees, 
and some very capable men in the class of re- 
tired officers and enlisted men could accept 
such positions, if permitted by law, with 
benefit both to themseives in the form of 
additional income and to the administration 
of such offices under the Bankruptcy Act by 
reason of their particular competency and 
ability. June 12, 1947, reported, House Re- 
port 585. June 16, 1947, passed House. June 
19, 1947, reported amended, Senate Report 
295. June 23, 1947, passed Senate amended. 
June 24, 1947, House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments. June 80, 1947, approved, Public Law 
143. 

H.R.3778: Provides a way by which any 


Member of the House of Representatives: 


could establish by record evidence of the fact 
that he took the oath of office and so became 
a Member. July 24, 1947, reported, House 
Report 1064. January i9, 1948, passed House. 
February 3, 1948, reported, Senate Report 
871. February 9, 1948, passed Senate. Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948, approved, Public Law 412. 

H. R. 4326: Extended to March 1, 1949, the 
time within which petitions may be filed 
under the farmer-debtor provisions of the 
Bankruptcy Act, being the so-called Frazier- 
Lemke Act. The basic provisions of said act 
remained in force prior to the passage of 
this act, but until this act was passed no 
new petitions could be filed. July 24, 1947, 
reported, House Report 1063. July 25, 1947, 
passed House. April 6, 1948, reported amend- 
ed, Senate Report 1056. April 12, 1948, passed 
Senate amended. April 15, 1948, House 
agreed to Senate amendments. April 21, 
1948, approved, Public Law 495. 

H. R. 6412: Enacted into positive law, and 
codified, the various provisions of law con- 
tained in title 3 of the United States Code 
entitled “The President,” which includes all 
phases of the law dealing with the election 
and duties of the President. This is one of 
a series of bills, the broad objective of which 
is to enact the entire Federal Code into posi- 
tive law, and codify it, the practical result 
being that thereby the law will be more 
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easily found and understood and thereby 
minimizing the possibility for error or mis- 
understanding of the law. May 10, 1948, re- 
ported, House Report 1898. May 18, 1948, 
passed House. June 14, 1948, reported, Sen- 
ate Report 1623. June 18, 1948, passed Sen- 
ate. June 25, 1948, approved, Public Law 
771. 
(4) Interstate compacts 

Senate Joint Resolution 122: Congress con- 
sented to extending for a period of 4 years 
from September 1, 1947, an interstate com- 
pact, entered into by certain oil- and gas- 
producing States, for the purpose of con- 
serving oil and gas. June 16, 1947, reported, 
Senate Report 265. June 16, 1947, passed 
Senate. June 17, 1948, House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee discharged (no 
report). July 7, 1947, passed House. July 
12, 1947, approved, Public Law 184. 

Senate Joint Resolution 191: Requesting 
the consent of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact on regional education entered into by 
the Southern States for the purpose of pro- 
viding jointly owned educational institu- 
tions in the professional, technological, scien- 
tific, and literary fields. April 13, 1948, re- 
ported, Senate Report 1126. May 6, 1948, 
House companion resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 334 (H. Rept. 1569), was sub- 
stituted on Senate floor for Senate Joint 
Resolution 191. May 13, 1948, House Joint 
Resolution 334 recommitted to committee, 
yeas, 38; nays, 37. 

Senate Joint Resolution 206: Congress con- 
sented to an interstate boundary compact 
by and between the States of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. April 12, 1948, re- 
ported, Senate Report 1127. April 26, 1948, 
passed Senate, June 17, 1948, reported, House 
Report 2388, June 18, 1948, passed House 
June 30, 1948, approved, Public Law 844. 


(5) Constitutional amendments 


House Joint Resolution 27: No person shall 
be elected to the office of President more 
than twice and no person who has held the 
office of President or acted as President for 
more than 2 years to which some other per- 
son was elected President shall be elected to 
the office of President more than once. This 
proposal does not affect any person who was 
holding the office when it was proposed by 
Congress and would not prevent anyone from 
continuing to serve the remainder of his 
term as President or acting as President at 
the time this amendment becomes effective. 
February 5, 1947, reported, House Report 17. 
February 6, 1947, passed House. February 
21, 1947, reported, Senate Report 34. March 
12, 1947, passed Senate. March 24, 1947, 
filed with Secretary of State for ratification 
by three-fourths of several States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 76: Equality of 
rights shall not be denied by the United 
States or any state on account of sex. April 
30, 1948, reported, Senate Report 1208. 

Senate Joint Resolution 200: Would pro- 
vide that in the election of the President and 
Vice President, each candidate would receive 
exactly the same proportion of the electoral 
votes of a State as he received of its popular 
vote. The unit vote would be abolished and 
the plurality candidate, instead of receiving 
the whole vote of a State, would receive only 
such proportion of its electoral vote as he 
received of its popular vote. The candidate 
receiving the highest aggregate number of 
electoral votes would be elected. May 3, 1948, 
reported, Senate Report 1230. 

(6) Miscellaneous 
8.29: Would authorize the Attorney Gen 


eral to settle claims not in excess of $1,000 for 
damage to or loss of personal property de- 
posited by alien enemies or United States 
citizens of Japanese ancestry on or after De- 


cember 7, 1941. June 7, 1948, reported, Sen- 
ate Report 1531. June 12, 1948, passed Sen 
ate. June 14, 1948, referred to House Judi- 
ciary Committee, 
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S. 1260: Establish a Motor Carrier Claims 
Commission for hearing and determining 
- Claims of 103 motor freight lines for use, 
losses, and damages sustained on account of 
the seizure, use, and operation of their prop- 
erties by the Government during World War 
II. May 26, 1948, reported, Senate Report 
1414. June 1, 1948, passed Senate. June 8, 
1948, reported, House Report 2182. June 18, 
1948, passed House. July 2, 1948, approved, 
Public Law 880. 

S. 1988: Would confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands and resources in 
and beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources. June 10, 
1948, reported, Senate Report 1592. 

S. 2764: Would permit the President to 
designate organizations to become successors 
in interest to deceased persons who while 
alive were victims of political, racial, or re- 
ligious persecution by an enemy country of 
the United States in World War II and whose 
property was vested by the Alien Property 
Custodian. The organizations designated 
would distribute the properties among 
groups of persecuted survivors to which the 
former owner belonged. June 14, 1948, re- 
ported, Senate Report 1619. June 18, 1948, 
passed Senate. 

S. 2860: Would provide for the better as- 
surance of the protection of persons within 
the several States from lynching and mob 
violence. June 14, 1048, reported, Senate Re- 
port 1625. 

Senate Joint Resolution 217: Requested 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. May 19, 1948, 
reported, Senate Report 1360. May 24, 1948, 
passed Senate. May 25, 1948, companion 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 406, re- 
ported by House Judiciary Committee, House 
Report 2026, but Senate Joint Resolution 217 
passed House in lieu of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 406. May 28, 1948, approved, Fublic Law 
558. 

H. R. 2157: Portal to Portal Act—Relieved 

mployers from certain liabilities and pun- 

ishments under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healy 
Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act. February 25, 
1947, reported, House Report 71. February 
28, 1947, passed House. March 10, 1947, re- 
ported amended, Senate Report 48. March 
10, 1947, reported amended, Senate Report 48. 
March 21, 1947, passed Senate amended. 
March 21, 1947, Senate asked for a conference. 
March 25, 1947, House agreed to a conference. 
May 1, 1947, House agreed to conference re- 
port, House Report 326. May 1, 1947, Senate 
agreed to conference report. May 14, 1947, 
approved, Public Law 49. 

H. R. 3899: Authorizes the adjudication of 
claims of persons of Japanese aacestry 
against the United States for losses arising 
out of their forced evacuation from the west 
coast, Alaska, and Hawaii during World War 
II. June 27, 1947, reported, House Report 
732. July 23, 1947, passed House, June 16, 
1948, reported amended, Senate Report 1740. 
June 18, 1948, passed Senate amended. 
June 19, 1948, House agreed to Senate 
amendments. July 2, 1948, approved, Public 
Law 866. 

H.R. 4044: Establishes three-man Com- 
mission to survey, classify, and report on 
types of claims against enemy assets held by 
the United States. Also directed to adjudi- 
cate and authorize payment of claims for de- 
tention benefits to civilian citizens of the 
United States interned on American sover- 
eign soil, and to military personnel for vio- 
lation of Geneva Convention while prisoners 
of war. Further authorizes Federal Security 
Administrator to pay specified additional 
compensation to employees of civilian con- 
tractors captured by the Japanese. July 17, 
1947, reported, House Report 976. January 
26, 1948, passed House. June 16, 1948, re- 
ported amended, Senate Report 1742. June 
18, 1948, passed Senate amended. June 19, 





1948, House asked for a conference. Senate 
agreed to a conference. Senate and House 
agreed to the conference report, House Re- 
port 2439. July 3 approved, Public Law 896. 

H. R. 6116: Extends from August 8, 1948, 
to April 30, 1949, the time for filing title 
claims to vested alien property by friendly 
foreign nationals. April 30, 1948, reported, 
House Report 1843. May 18, 1948, passed 
House. June 7, 1948, reported amended, 
Senate Report 1532. June 18, 1948, passed 
Senate amended. June 19, 1948, House agreed 
to Senate amendments. July 1, 1948, ap- 
proved, Public Law 874. 


(7) Other jurisdictions of committee 


The foregoing indicate the general scope 
of the activities of the committee during the 
first and second sessions of the Eightieth 
Congress. In addition to the foregoing, the 
committee had measures referred to it re- 
lating to the following categories: 

1. Protection of trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 

2. Holidays and celebrations. 

3. Civil liberties. 

4. Apportionment of Representatives. 

PROPOSED RECESS ACTIVITIES 


1. A comprehensive survey of proposed 
patent, copyright, and trade-mark legislation. 

2. Preparation and publication (in com- 
mittee-print form) of a guide to immigra- 
tion and the displaced-persons statute. 

8. Compilation of a directory of all Federal 
judges including names, locations, vacancies, 
etc. It is also intended to publish this in 
the form of a committee print. 

4. Comprehensive survey of the dispersion 
of wealth in the United States. It is hoped 
that this will constitute an important eco- 
nomic beacon to the country and to the 
committee in its study of antitrust and re- 
lated matters. 

5. Preparation of a symposium on legal 
problems faced by the committee and by the 
American legal profession. It is intended 
that the symposium should consist of the 
finest activities that have been published 
recently or will soon be published in the 
American Bar Association Journal and in 
similar highly esteemed legal periodicals. 

6. Research leading to the ultimate print- 
ing of a memorandum on proceedings in- 
volving perjury committed before congres- 
sional committees which will complement a 
similar completed study in proceedings in- 
volving contempt of Congress and its com- 
mittees. 

7. Extensive hearings and study of S. 2728, 
a bill to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
the courts, to regulate actions arising under 
certain laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes (overtime on overtime). 

8. Survey of certain problems incident to 
the court of claims. A special subcommittee 
for this purpose has been constituted and 
extensive hearings are anticipated. The 
scope of the survey will involve such con- 
siderations as the following: 

(a) is the Court of Claims functioning 
efficiently and expeditiously; 

(b)sshould the Court of Claims be con- 
tinued; 

(c) if it should be continued is there legis- 
lation that would improve its operations; 

(d) is there a better method or jurisdiction 
that could handle the matters now within 
the cognizance of the Court of Claims, and 

(e) is the Court of Claims overstaffed or 
understaffed? 

9. A study designed to formulate rules for 
the reference of certain claims to the United 
States district courts. It is the intention 
that a two-man subcommittee will be desig- 
nated and authorized to hold necessary hear- 
ings to accomplish this purpose. This com- 
mittee would also inquire into the reasons for 
any unwarranted delay in handling claims 
reierred to the Court of Claims. 

10. A comprehensive view by the com- 
mittee staff of the entire problem of handling 
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Claims with carefully drafted recommenda 
tions to the chairman for improvement in the 
Eighty-first Congress. . 

11. A survey of committee Powers ang 
jurisdiction with a view to the effect of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 194g. 

12, Scouting and digest of committee bills 
of general application which warrant rein. 
troduction in the Eighty-first Con ral 
Especial emphasis will be placed in those 
bills relating to improvements in the ju- 
dicial machinery. 

13. An extensive study of the entire field 
of immigration and naturalization with 4 e 
view toward statutory improvement and reno. 
vation in the Eighty-first Congress, [t “a 
intended that hearings will be held, aimos: 
without interruption, on the many facets of 
this large vexing problem. 5 

14. A review, Classification, and cleric) 
processing of all the private bills not enacteqg 
into law. For example, private claims which 
died in committee without action becauce 
of incomplete data or lack of departmenta] 
reports will almost invariably be reintro. 
duced. The files must be systematized go 
that the department reports of the Eightieth 
Congress might be forwarded to the com- 
parative dockets of the Eighty-first Congress 
for the convenience of the claimant and in 
the interest of simplicity and nonduplica- 
tion. 





Government Programs Aid Alaska 
Second Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June -19, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
impossible at this time to determine with 
any final degree of accuracy how all the 
money appropriated by Congress for ex- 
penditure in Alaska will be allocated. 
However, it is possible to estimate 
roughly what will be done in the several 
sections of the Territory, and I thought 
it would be of interest to people in the 
Second Judicial Division to learn what 
programs are planned for that region. I 
should like also to make available for 
their benefit a summary of the general 
program for Alaska. 

Since communications are of great im- 
portance in this area of magnificent dis- 
tances, everyone there will be glad, Iam 
sure, to learn that the Alaska Communi- 
cation System is going ahead with its 
rehabilitation and construction program. 

At Cape Nome, approximately 17 miles 
from Nome, the ACS plans to build a 
receiver station to house communication 
equipment. Some utilities and housing 
will also be constructed there. 

The Congress made an appropriation 
of $14,600,000 to the Department of the 
Navy for continuation of exploratory 
work in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 
This money will continue to be available 
until 1951. 

The Geological Survey will continue 
mapping and geological studies in the 
areas adjacent to the petroleum reserve, 
and also will continue the program of 
studying permafrost conditions. 

The Congress authorized construction 
of four tuberculosis-control stations in 
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Alaska. Each one will be built at a cost 
of $100,000, and each will have 20 beds. 

Kotzebue has been selected as the site 
for one of these control stations. 

Barrow has been designated as the 
place where the other Second Division 
control station will be erected. ; 

The Congress authorized construction 
of a seawall at Nome to protect Federal 
and other property against damaging 
storms. It is anticipated that an appro- 
priation for actual construction will be 
made by the next Congress. 

Here are listed some of the programs 
of general application: 

First. Assessment work on mining 
claims has been suspended between the 
period of July 1, 1943, and July 1, 1949. 

Second. A health program for Alaska 
was approved by Congress, with an ap- 
propriation of $1,115,000 being made for 
protection, treatment, and control of 
diseases in the Territory. A tuberculosis 
unit was authorized by this Congress, and 
cash and contract funds were appropri- 
ated. This will be an institution of 400 
beds, the largest in Alaska. It will be 
built at or near Anchorage. Experts say 
this hospital, together with others now 
operating, or soon to be in operation, will 
go a long way toward curbing the men- 
ace of tuberculosis in the Territory. 

Third. The Alaska game-law enforce- 
ment appropriation was increased to 

225,000. 

Fourth. A bill was passed by the Con- 

ress and approved by the President en- 
abling the Territorial legislature to in- 
stitute when it so desires a general prop- 
erty tax freed from the previous Organic 
Act restriction which required all prop- 
erty be taxed according to its actual 
value; obviously, it was not possible to 
determine the actual value of all mining 
claims. Under the new law mining 
claims may he taxed at the price paid to 
the Government or at a flat rate to be 
fixed by the legislature. The new law 
also permits but does not compel mu- 
nicipalities to tax at the rate of 3 in- 
stead of 2 percent and allows the legisla- 
ture to enact a uniform and general 
property tax at a rate of 2 percent in- 
stead of 1 percent. 

Fifth. Another of my bills which is now 
law permits veterans of World War II to 
apply their military service up to 2 years 
for residence and cultivation require- 
ments in settling on home sites and head- 
quarters sites. This benefit was already 
in effect insofar as homesteads and 5- 
acre tracts were concerned. 

Sixth. Title to the Army vessel Hygiene 
has been transferred to the Territory of 
Alaska. The ship will now be perma- 
nently available to the Territorial de- 
partment of health as a floating medical 
and health center. 

Seventh. One of my bills which passed 
Congress on the closing days of the ses- 
sion has general application to all the 

tates and Territories. It places a mini- 
mum floor of $100,000 on the amount 
which will go to any Territory or any 
State under the hospitalization-con- 
Struction law already in effect. By 
means of this law Alaska will receive 
$100,000 instead of $41,400. 

Eighth. Government aid in shipping 
has been continued until March 1, 1949. 


Ninth. The necessity for making ex- 
port declarations for shipment of goods 
between continental United States and 
Alaska and vice versa has been elimi- 
nated. 

Tenth. Another of my bills which is 
now law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue unrestricted deeds to 
tracts of land within Alaska town sites to 
natives of Indian, Aleut or Eskimo blood. 
Once the deeds are issued the land can 
be sold or otherwise disposed of by the 
native owners and is made subject to 
municipal taxation. 

Eleventh. Funds in the amount of 
$200,000 have been made available to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
operation of an exploratory vessel. 

Twelfth. For continuation of agricul- 
ture research program, Congress made 
available $185,940 in cash plus $300,000 
in contract authority for construction 
of buildings and utilities. 

Thirteenth. The Interior Department 
bill contained $250,000 for establishment 
of a Bureau of Mines experiment station. 





Red Lake Band of Indians of Minnesota 
to Receive $50 per Capita Payment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, I am glad to report to the mem- 
bership of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians that each enrolled mem- 
ber will receive a payment of $50 from 
their own tribal funds sometime this fall. 

Late in 1947, a payment of $50 also was 
distributed, following approval by Con- 
gress of the legislation I had introduced 
early last year. 

Several members of the Rea Lake 
Indian group wrote me during the past 
spring asking that this payment be made. 
It was pointed out that the money would 
be needed to buy food and clothing this 
fall before cold weather set in. 

Among those who recently expressed 
support for the per capita payment legis- 
lation were the following: 

Peter Graves, venerable and able Sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Red Lake Indian 
Council, Redby; Paul H. Beaulieu, long a 
leader on the reservation at Red Lake; 
Dan Raincloud, Ponemah; and Louis F. 
Stately, Redby. 

In support of my bill, H. R. 5355, Mr. 
Graves submitted a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Council of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
at a meeting held on January 25, 1948 at 
Red Lake, Minn. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians are experiencing hard times on ac- 
count of high prices of commodities such as 
food and clothing and even the Indians who 
are getting relief from the county and State 
are being hard pressed by the abnormal high 
prices of food; and 
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Whereas it is urgent that Congress pro- 
vide by act to distribute to the Red Lake 
band some of their tribal funds deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the honorable commissioner 
of Indian affairs, the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Congress of the United States 
are requested by this council on behalf of the 
Red Lake band of Chippewa Indians that a 
per capita payment of $50 be made to each 
member of the Red Lake band of Chippewa 
Indians from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber on the Red Lake In- 
dian reservation or from any tribal funds 
deposited to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Harotp C. 
Hacen, Member of Congress, is hereby re- 
quested by the council to introduce in the 
House of Representatives a bill to authorize 
a per capita distribution of $50 to the Red 
Lake band of Chippewa Indians. 

Unanimously requested. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
this to be an exact copy of resolution No. 1, 
in council proceedings dated January 25, 


Bazin LAWRENCE, 
Chairman. 
PETER GRAVES, 
Secretary. 
Red LAKE, MINN., January 30, 1948. 


Chiefs who are members of the general 

ouncil are: August King, John J. Spears, 
Charles Jordan, William Sumner, Ben 
Ricebird, Bazil Lawrence, Spencer 
Whitefeather. 

The officers are: Bazil Lawrence, chair- 
man; Peter Graves, secretary-treasurer. 

Many other members of the tribe as 
well as white citizens and officials of 
nearby areas previously have expressed, 

heir approval of the legislation. 

It was a great pleasure for me to get 
this approved by the United States House 
of Representatives and later by the 
United States Senate and then the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator JOSEPH H. Batt took charge 
of the measure in the Senate and by alert 
action late in the session was able to get 
approval in the Senate. He did a great 
job and tribal members have expressed 
their appreciation for his splendid work 
and for his friendly and sympathetic 
attitude and efforts in aiding to solve 
Indian problems in general. Senator 
IFDWARD THYE also fully cooperated. 

Tribal members will be interested in 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of- 
ficial report on the passage of the bill in 
the House on June 18. It follows: 
PAYMENT OF $50 EFACH TO MEMEERS OF RED LAKE 

BAND OF CHIFPEWA INDIANS 

Mr. HAcEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5355) authorizing a 
per capita payment of $50 each to the mem- 
bers of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa In- 
dians from the proceeds of the sale of timber 
and lumber on the Red Like Reservation. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 


The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
ron 


request of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. HaGren]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Intcrior be, and he is hereby, authorized 


to withdraw as much as may be necessary 
from the fund on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States arising from the proceeds 


of the sale of timber and lumber within the 
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Red Lake Reservation in Minnesota, accord- 


ing to the provisions of the act of May 18, 
1916 (39 Stat. L. 187), to the credit of the 
Red Lake Indians in Minnesota, and to make 
therefr 
t 


m a per capita payment or distribu- 
f $50 to each of the members of the 
ke Band of Chippewa Indians of the 
living at the date of the 
this act, immediately payable 
of this act, under such 
s and regulations as the said Secretary 
prescribe: Provided, That the money 
1 to the Indians as authorized herein 
ly ibiect to any lien or claim of 
evs or other parties: Provided further, 

t before any payment is made hereunder, 

R . Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in 
iinnesota shall, in such manner as may be 
} crib a by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ratify the provisions of this act and accept 


1” 


n ¢ 
Red L 
State of Minnesota, 
passage of 


ot be s&s) 


‘he bill was ordered to be engrossed and 

1 a third time, was read the third time, 
assed, and a motion to reconsider was 
1 the table. 


cates rable report of me House 

tee on Public Lands, before which 

ears ed at hearings on wt ‘pr 
est also. 


oposal, 


llows: 

he Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
referred the bill (H. R. 5355) authorizing 
pita payment of $50 each to the mem- 
ers of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
ndians from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

This bill, if enacted, will authorize a per 
apita payment of $50 each to members of 
he Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians. 
“hese payments will be derived from a capital 
und in which are placed proceeds from the 

of timber and lumber on the Red Lake 
Reservation. 

In April 1948, approximately $1,000,000 was 
on deposit in this fund. The $50 payment 
to each member of the band will mean an 
expenditure of approximately $130,000. Since 
the lumber and timber proceeds increase the 
fund by about $100,000 each year and due to 
the fact that the lumber mills are operating 
a large portion of this expenditure will be 
regained during the coming year from funds 
derived from the sale of tribal timber. 

Similar legislation was passed last year to 
meet the winter hardships suffered by the 
Indians in this area. Higher prices and the 
need for winter clothing and other necessary 
provisions to carry the Indians through the 
coming winter severities justify the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Information available to the committee 

i tes that there is no objection to the 

of this bill on the part of the 

ont of the Interior and the Com- 

tee on Public Lands is unanimous in its 
m ndation for passage. 


per Ca 


EE 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


WEST VIRGINIA 

SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 

I 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the earlier 
he problem of financing old-age assist- 
nee is recognized and acted upon the 

r it will be to solve. The cost 
rement is high, coe for individ 


notinn a mn? +in 
ia vsUlio, t the BULO ide 


THR HOT 


have, the more care we can exercise in 
selecting the most efficient type of old- 
age security and the most intelligent so- 
cial engineering practices. 

First, I want to discuss the old-age 
assistance program, particularly as it 
affects West Virginia. This session of 
Congress changed the matching formula 
to provide that the Federal Government 
contribute three-quarters of the first $20 
a ae 50 percent of amounts in excess of 

$20 up to a maximum Federal contribu- 
tion of $30. If West Virginia would 
fully utilize the Federal contribution by 
matching funds, it would provide $50 
monthly payments for recipients. 

The bill appropriating $185,000,000 
which permits the Federal Government 
to make larger contributions to the 
States for old-age assistance was vetoed 
by President Truman. However, I am 
pleased to remind you that this Congress 
overrode the veto overwhelmingly. 

For the years 1946 and 1947 the aver- 
1ge payment per recipient under old- 
age assistance was $35.31. The pay- 

ents made in West Virginia were only 

19.57. West Virginia’s average was the 
seventh lowest. The aid to dependent 
childr en on an average payment per fam- 
ily for 1946 and 1947 was approximately 
$62.2 23. The payment in West Virginia 
was $38. 58. This payment was the 
eighth lowest of any State in the countr 
The average payment per recipient under 
aid to the blind in 1946 and 1947 was 
$36.67, and or payment made by West 
Virginia was $21.90. This payment was 
the fifth lowest in the United States. 

There is room for material improve- 
ment in these payments in most all 
of the States by increasing the States’ 

atching funds. 

To give an idea of old-age assistance 
payments in the country, they range from 
Colorado and California, respectively 
paying $60.55 and $57.06 average to re- 
cipients, down to West Virginia $20.29, 
Kentucky $16.50, Mississippi $15.77, aver- 
age to each recipient. 

Now, we will discuss the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

It is to be noted that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is paid as a matter of 
contractual right by virtue of pay roll 
taxes collected, whereas old-age assist- 
ance is paid by contribution from the 
Federal Treasury and the Treasury of 
the respective States. 

The current high cost of living has 
brought increasing demands for larger 
benefit payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. The prob- 
lem of increasing these benefits is com- 
plicated by many factors, however, and 

can only be understood by a knowledge 

of some of the basic features of this par- 
ticular program as distinguished from 
other programs operating under our 
social security system. 

The Social Security Act consists of 
eight distinct programs but the Federal 
Government operates only the old-age 
and survivors: insurance. The other 
seven programs are operated by the 
States with the Federal Government co- 
operating and contributing funds. 

Stated simply, here is how the old-age 
insurance works. Every 
jobs pay 
counting 


wwetonre 
irvivors 
) 


‘kers in covered 


their wages—not 
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wages over $3,000 a year—as a premiyn, 
on their old-age and survivors insurance 
The employer pays an equal sum and the 
employer sends both taxes to the Govyor 
ment. Legislation enacted in Aue on of 
1947 provided that the tax remain frozen 
at 1 percent each through 1949, iner atin 
144 percent each in 1950, and to 2 percep; 
each, or a total of 4 percent, in 195 
These contributions to the fund out 
which the benefits are paid are soley 
dependent upon the extent to whic} 
worker receives wages from covered 
ployment and are not — 
worker’s age, or to the size of hi ily. 
which will be entitled to benefits a: 
death. This contributory’ plan of 
roll taxes was adopted in 1937 alt} 
the original schedule of pay-roll tax 
has been revised by Congress on several] 
occasions. 

The benefits paid out of this fund ar 
computed on a formula and these benefits 
extend not only to the employce but to 
his wife and children as well. Under 
the present program the in ured em- 
ployee draws monthly payments upon 
retiring at 65, and a wife draws half the 
amount of the husband’s benefit. The 
employee benefit, called the “prir 
benefit, or “monthly retirement benefit, 
is based on his average jgeesann wag 

up to $250. This benefit is computed | 
taking 40 percent of the first $50 « 
average monthly wage and adding 
percent of the next $200. Then 1 _ 
cent of this total is added for bac ] 
in which the employee was paid 0 or 
more a month on a covered job. = n 
fits cannot, of course, be estimated deii- 
nitely until a worker ‘retires, but here ij 
an illustration of what a man with a wife 
and one child would receive upon the 
man’s retirement at 65 after earnin L 
average wage of $200 a month for 10 
years: 

40 percent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage ($200) 
10 percent of the balance ($150) 


Louch 


mary” 


The basic benefit 
Add 1 percent for each year insur 
(10 percent) 


The monthly benefit 

Wife's benefit if she is over 65 (one 
half monthly benefit) 

Child’s benefit until 18 


Total 


In addition to these benefits are sur- 
vivor’s benefits which are paid in the 
event of the death of the employee. 

No actuarial figuring is PALES to 
show that the cost of benefits und 
old-age and survivors insurance e fund 
eventually be many times as large j 
is today. This is true because the pro 
portion of people over 65 will be great« 
future years than today, and bec 
rapidly increasing number of them will 
be eligible for retirement beneit S. _Be- 
actly, however, what the futu 3 to 
this program will be cannot be more ‘than 
roughly estimated because of the uncer- 
tainty of these and other factors such 
as the proportion of men and women in 
covered employment who will reach the 
age of retiement, the number of persons 
with fully insured status, the proportion 
of persons eligible for benefits who will 


al1¢ 
wr 
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not retire but will elect to work rather 
than to retire, and so forth. These are 
but a few of the problems which must 
be considered before raising the benefit 
formu ia under old-age and survivors in- 
ail ‘e. We recognize that benefits 
a d be increased, but at the same time 
it should be clearly understood that to 
raise these benefit payments arbitrarily 


without regard to the impact on future 
costs to the system would be the first step 
to | complete destruction of this social- 


sec ty program. 
*j the Eightieth Compress: the 





am ] mem ber, introduced a aoriabs -secu- 
rity bill CH. R. 6777) which would extend 
the coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance to approximately 3,500,000 per- 
sons not now covered. 

Increasing the tax in 1950 from a total 
of 2 percent to 3 percent, and to 4 per- 
cent in 1952, will assuredly afford ma- 
terial increases in all payments. Thus 
the system is being made available to 
more people and provisions are being 
made for more substantial payments. 

It is the objective of all of us to expand 
end improve the program just as rapidly 
as possible. However, it is the sacred 
duty of the Congress to provide absolute 
security and see that the tax money col- 
lected through the years is administered 
in a manner that will assure ample pay- 
ments can be made when the time for 
retir rement arrives. 





Government Programs Aid Alaska 
Third Division 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, great 
things’ are ein store for Alaska this year as 
the result of action taken during the ses- 
sion of Canavan so recently concluded. 
I know of no more appropriate form than 
this to acquaint the people of the Third 
Judicial Division of Alaska with some of 
the projects which are contemplated 
which will concern them directly, and 
other undertakings and laws which al- 
though of general application will, I am 
sure, be of real interest to that section 
of the Territory which is growing faster 
than any other. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity I 
list in the following some of the good 
hings in store: 

t. Construction of the long-sought 
again Arm Road, joining Anchorage 
the Kenai Peninsula. he Con- 
priated $11,370,000 for this 









gress approp 


Second. The international airport at 
Anchorage to be built at a cost of $8,000,- 
000. The airport will be maintained by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Only one other civilian airport in the 
United States was built and is being 


maintained by the CAA—the National 
Airport at Washington, D. C. 

Third. Building of a 400-bed tubercu- 
losis sanatorium in or near Anchorage 
will be commenced in the reasonably near 
future. Congress authorized this great 
institution at a cost of $6,000,000. 

Fourth. The Alaska Railroad received 
$17,000,000 in cash and $12,000,000 in 
contract authority for its great rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction program. 

Fifth. An additional $1,000,000 was 
made available to continue building the 
Kenai-Lake-Homer road. 

Sixth. The sum of $140,000 was appro- 
priated for further work on the Anchor- 
age-Potter Highway. 

Seventh. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars Was appropriated for farm roads and 
the farmers of the Third Division will, of 
course, receive their share. 

Eighth. There is an item of $750,000 
for hard-surfacing the first 27 miles of 
the Glenn Highway. Eventually 183 
miles of the road are to be so surfaced. 
Looking toward this, an appropriation 
of $183,000 was made for necessary sur- 
veys. 

Ninth. One million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for reconstruction of the 
Tok Cut-off. 

Tenth. Permanent transmitter build- 
ing and family housing and utilities for 
the Alaska Communication System at 
Adak. 

Eleventh. A start on required family 


housing and utilities for the ACS at 
Anchorage. 
Twelfth. Similar installations at Fort 


Randall, which is located at Cold Bay. 

Thirteenth. Like installations at 
Northway. 

Fourteenth. ACS construction of hous- 
ing and utilities at Naknek. 

Fifteenth. Construction of a receiver- 
station building and powerhouse for the 
ACS at Kodiak. 

Sixteenth. Development of Whittier 
port facilities by the Army so that the 
average monthly capacity, exclusive of 
petroleum products, will be increased to 
40,000 tons. On the construction list are 
a fire station, third ship berth, ware- 
house, railroad spur and warehouse, salt- 
water fire system. 

Seventeenth. Extensive construction 
at Fort Richardson and Elmendorf Field. 

Eighteenth. Construction by Army 
engineers at Adak of telephone exchange, 
improved radio communications facili- 
ties, barracks, family housing, and 
utilities. 

Nineteenth. Construction by the Navy 
at Adak of ship repair facilities, cold stor- 
age buildings, storehouses, a permanent 
naval radio transmitting and receiving 
station. 

Twentieth. Construction by Navy at 
Kodiak of naval air mobile ground-con- 
trol approach unit—a radar “talk-down” 
system for landing aircraft—plus a naval 
radio station. 

Twenty-first. Increased forest high- 
way funds for Chugach National Forest-- 
a total of $1,150,000 will be available in 
cash and contract authorization for re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, construc- 
tion, and maintenance for forest high- 
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ways in Tongass and Chugach National 
Forests. 

Twenty-second. Geological survey: 

(a) Investigation of coal resources in 
Homer area on Kenai Peninsula—40- 
square-mile study. 

(b) Investigation of gold lode district 
in Willow Creek mining district north of 
Matanuska Valley. 

(c) Geological mapping and appraisal 
of petroleum possibilities in Katalla- 
Yakataga area on the Gulf of Alaska and 
later completion of survey of petroleum 
possibilities of the Iniskin-Chinitna dis- 
trict near the base or the Alaska Penin- 
sula, and initiation of appraisal of petro- 
leum possibilities in the Alaska Penin- 
sula-Cook Inlet region. 

(d) Volcano investigations in Alaska 
Peninsula-Aleutian Island region—ex- 
pansion of small volcano and earthquake 
observatory at Adak military base—map- 
ping cf Pavlof Voicano. 

(e) Geologic mapping 
Island. 

(f) Topographic mapping around 
Yakataga, Kenai Peninsula near Homer, 
along general route of Glenn Highway 
from near Palmer to Copper River. 

(g) Operation of gaging stations at 
Power Creek near Cordova; Kenai Lake 
outlet at Cooper Landing; Trail River, 
Grant Lake outlet and Ptarmigan Creek, 
all at or near Lawing; Russian River at 
Lower Russian Lake; Ship Creek and 
South Fork. of Campbell Creek near An- 
chorage; Eklutna Lake outlet near 
Eklutna, Little Susitna River near Pal- 
mer; and Cottonwood Creek near Wa- 
silla. 

(h) Start of ground water investiga- 
tions in the Matanuska Valley and An- 
chorage regions and possible other locali- 
ties in the third division. 

(i) Stream surveys Little Susitna River 
and chain of lakes near Wasilla; Willow 
Creek; Lost Creek near Seward; Power 
Creek near Cordova; Grant Lake and 
creek near Lawing and Ptarmigan Lake 
and creek near Lawing; Lost Lake and 
creek near Cooper Landing and Ship 

reek near Anchorage. 

Twenty-third. Postmaster General giv- 
en permission to contract for delivery 
of mail by boat from Seward to Aleutians 
via Unalaska in amount of $250,000, an 
increase over present allowance of $125,- 
000. 

Twenty-fourth. Construction of a 20- 
bed tuberculosis control station to be con- 
structed at Kanakanak. 

Here are listed some of the programs 
of general application: 

First. Assessment work on 
claims has been suspended between the 
period of July 1, 1948, and July 1, 1949 

Second. An energetic health program 
for Alaska was approved by Congres 
with an appropriation of $1,115,099 being 
made for protection, treatment, and con- 
trol of diseases in the Territory. 

hird. The Alaska game law enforce. 


of Unalaska 


mining 


ment appropriation was increased to 
a 000. 

Fourth. A bill was passed by the Con- 
gress and approved by the President 
enabling the Territorial legislature to 
institute when it so desires a general 
property tax eed from the pz 
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organic act restriction which required 
.all property be taxed according to its 
actual value; obviously, it was not pos- 
sible to determine the actual value of all 
mining claims. Under the new law min- 
ing claims may be taxed at the price paid 
to the Government or at a flat rate to be 
fixed by the legislature. The new law 
also permits but does not compel munici- 
palities to tax at the rate of 3 and not 
2 percent and allows the legislature to 
enact a uniform and general property 
tax at a rate of 2 percent instead of 
1 percent. 

Fifth. Another of my bills which is now 
law permits veterans of World War II to 
apply their military s2rvice up to 2 years 
for residence and cultivation require- 
ments in settling on home sites and head- 
quarters sites. This benefit was already 
in effect, insofar as homesteads and 
5-acre tracts were concerned. 

Sixth. Title to the Army vessel Hy- 
giene has been transferred to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The ship will now be 
permanently available to the Territorial 
department of health as a floating medi- 
cal and health center. 

Seve — One of my bills which passed 
Congress in the closing days of the ses- 
sion nae general application to all the 
States and Territories. It places a mini- 
mum floor of $100,000 on the amount 
which will go to any Territory or any 
State under the hospitalization-construc- 
tion law already in effect. By means of 
this law Alaska will receive $100,000 in- 
stead of $41,400. 

Eighth. Government aid in shipping 
has been continued until March 1, 1949. 

Ninth. The necessity for making ex- 
port declarations for shipment of goods 
between continental United States and 
Alaska, and vice versa, has been elimi- 
nated. 

Tenth. Another of my bills which is 
now law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue unrestricted deeds to 
tracts of land within Alaska town sites 
to natives of Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo 
blood. Once the deeds are issued the 
land can be sold or otherwise disposed 
of by the native owners and is made sub- 
ject to municipal taxation. 

Eleventh. Funds in the amount of 
$200,000 have been made availabie to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
operation of an exploratory vessel. 

am welfth. For continuation of agr 

ure research program, Congress made 
tilable $185,940 in cash plus $300,000 
ntract a uthority for construction of 
buildings and utilities. 
: The Interior Department 
bill contained $250,000 for establishment 


£ ™, 


of a Pureau of Mines experiment station. 


icul- 


in Cc 


Thirteenth. 








Truman Condemns Democrats in Both 
Houses of Congress for Their Vetes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAN iEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 


THE HOt 


USE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Speaker, 
vigorously con- 


EED of New York. Mr. 


President Truman has 
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demned the Congress for overriding his 
veto of House Joint Resolution 296, a bill 
to maintain the status quo in respect of 
certain employment taxes and social- 
security benefits pending action by Con- 
gress on extended social-security cover- 
age. 

The voting record shows that House 
Joint Resolution 296 could not have been 
overridden had it not been for the large 
vote of the Democrats in both branches 
of the Congress. 

Thus the President has seen fit to 
criticize not only the Republicans but the 
Democrats for supporting this salutary 
and highly essential legislation. 

I insert the official voting record of the 
Republicans and the Democrats with ref- 
erence to the passage of House Joint Res- 
olution 286, and also the record vote of 
both the Republicans and Democrats on 
overriding the veto of President Truman: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 296 


Passed House February 27, 1948, by 
vote of 274 to 53: 


Yes No 

i sccniiiten’clitiarcniatcbisaiewe 197 + 
INI chee ee ee 77 48 
IIE 8 iii re sntliaeeheiteins aie, 1 
CE icc think antici 274 53 


Passed Senate, amended, June 4, 1948, 
by vote of 74 to 6: 


Yes No 
RNIN iis misscicut wistimencc med coeies £9 2 
meaenee Rocchi taken inabaanionied ates 35 4 
NR icici stele tethiacnlicmnbecneatles 74 6 
Passed House over veto June 14, 1948, 
by vote of 298 to 75: 
Yes No 
ee ee 209 5 
I i a se 89 69 
DORI a iti enttbewelinan. take 1 
a i a alates 2°8 75 
Passed Senate over veto June 14, 1948, 
by vote of 65 to 12: 
Yes No 
RR icbititidetbaids eee 37 2 
NI ie ist Nc re iets Li ee 28 10 
I io i i €5 12 


With reference to H. R. 5052, an act 
to exclude certain vendors of news- 
papers or mas from certaia pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act and 
Internal Revenue Code, the President 
again criticizes the Congress for over- 
riding his veto. Here again the vote to 
override the veto of H. R. 5052 had the 
overwhelming support of the Democrats 
in both branches of Congress. 

Here is the voting record in the House 
of Representatives and in the United 
States Senate on the passage of H. R. 
5052; also the vote in both branches of 
Congress on overriding the President's 
veto: 


razines 


H. R. 5052 
Passed House March 4, 1948, by veice 
vote. 
Passed Senate March 23, 1948, by voice 
vote. 
Passed House over veto April 14, 1948, 
by vote of 307 to 2 





Yes No 

I iw ikntsncitdibtinididtiilen sinks 206 2 
DMO Rn sap cue: ne tmncoumne WOR 24 
American-Labor_....... Ssaceanmiennas 0 2 
ND le sai aici miami 307 28 


Passed Senate over veto April 20, 1943, 
by vote of 77 to 7. 


Yes No 

Republitans..... ... 2 ss. --- 48 0 
DGMOGCTOW «5 nc nec ods ccdeen tbe 29 7 
2060 nk nec atandimmpncins 77 a 


The voting record speaks for itself. 





Veterans’ Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Eightieth Congress 498 bills and resolu- 
tions were referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs for consid- 
eration. The full committee held 106 
meetings and the subcommittee 56 hear- 
ings. A total of 56 bills, 1 House joint 
resolution, 1 House concurrent resolu- 
tion, and 2 Senate bills were reported fa- 
vorakly to the House. Of this number 
86 are now public law, 6 additional 
passed the House, and 1 was vetoed. 

It is to be noted that a great number 
of bills directly benefiting the veteran 
were considered by committees other 
than the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
Numerous appropriation bills were 
passed, totaling approximately $14,000,- 
000,000 for the Veterans’ Administration. 

While a great number of important 
measures affecting the veterans were 
passed by the Congress, time and space 
does not permit the tabulation of all of 
them. 

Most of the bills tabulated here are 
those of major importance, specifically 
pertaining to veterans and a few others, 
which I think wens be of interest. 

This Congress, comprising war vet- 
erans, recognizes its patriotic responsi- 
bility in seeing that the millions of men 
and women who served in the armed 
forces are treated fairly and generously 
as our grateful Nation demands. 

This Congress enacted 188 laws di- 
rectly benefiting war veterans and meet- 
ing a wide range of needs. Proper treat- 
ment of war veterans, the disabled, the 
widows, and the orphans is a sacred trust 
of the Congyess that it has faithfully 
kept. 

All of the laws enacted by this Con- 
— for the benefit of war veterans were 

assed after President Truman stated in 
; | message to Congress on January 6, 1947, 
that, “except for minor adjustments, I 
believe cur program of benefits for the 
veterans is now complete.” The Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration has filed 
reports against scores of measures in- 
troduc ed into Congress effectin g veter- 


ans. In thcse reports, the Director has 
stated that t the propos ed legis ation was 
not in accord with the Preside at’s pro- 
gram, 

But notw ithstanding the position 
taken by President Trui:can, as expressed 
in his message ond as repr ated by the 
Director of the Veterans’ Acministration 
in his reporis to C on veterans’ 
bills, the leadership of this Congress 
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found that the program for veterans’ 
benefits was far from completed. We 
acted in the interest of the veterans. 

Veterans are chief beneficiaries of the 
comprehensive legislation enacted by 
this Congress which has resulted in the 
piggest housing boom in the history of 
our Nation. War veterans are receiving 
priority in all construction financed in 
part by the Government. 

On February 23, 1948, I introduced a 
pill, H. R. 5497, which provided for ma- 
terial increases in compensation and 
pension rates to veterans of World Wars 


bill was not considered by the commit- 
tee. Public Law No. 868, approved July 
1, 1948, in a great many respects is simi- 
lar to my bill. 

his tabulation is motivated in part by 
the fact that 2 years ago my position on 
veterans’ legislation was grossly misrep- 
resented by persons seeking political ad- 
vantage. This record speaks for itself: 


ublic Law 277; Seventy-eighth Congress; 
Soldiers’ Ballot Act provided ways and means 
to permit soldiers to vote a full ballot from 
any place in the world. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 1944. Exits voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 346: Seventy-eighth Congress 
(G. I. bill of rights); passed the House May 
18, 1944: Provides Federal aid for the read- 
justment in civilian life of veterans of World 
War II. Exits voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 494: Seventy-eighth Congress; 
passed House November 27, 1944: Provided 
mustering-out pay for veterans of World War 
II. Exurs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 268; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
passed House July 18, 1945: Authorized Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans to veterans for 
purchasing or constructing homes, farms, 
and business property. Etiis voted “Yes.” 

H.R. 4761; Seventy-ninth Congress, Hous- 
ing Stabilization Act to expedite low-cost 
housing (veterans’ housing). Passed House 
March 7, 1946. Etxis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 336; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
passed House March 26, 1946: Providing ad- 
ditional appropriation for veterans housing 
and related expenses. Extis voted “Yes” in 
committee and in the House. 

Public Law 474; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
passed House April 15, 1946: Provided for an 
increase in pay for personnel of the armed 
services. Exuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 704; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
nassed House June 11, 1946: Provided ter- 
l-leave pay for enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces. Euis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 697; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
passed House July 26, 1946: Provided needed 
additional facilities other than housing to 
educational institutions furnishing courses 
for veterans of World War II. Etuis voted 
“Yes.” 

Public Law 679; Seventy-ninth Congress; 
passed House August 1, 1946: Authorized 
Veterans’ Administration to reimburse State 
and local agencies for expenses incurred in 
rendering services in connection with the Ad- 
nistration of certain training programs for 
erans. Etzis voted “Yes.” 
ublic Law 270; Eightieth Congress; passed 

use June 30, 1947: Increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War and Civil War veterans 
and their dependents by 20 percent. EL.is 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 254; Eightieth Congress; passed 
House July 7, 1947: Provided for cashing of 
terminal-leave bonds. Exits voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 411; Eightieth Congress; passed 
House February 8, 1948: Provided increased 
subsistence allowance to veterans pursuing 
certain courses under the GI bill. Euis 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 512; Eightieth Congress; passed 
House May 4, 1948: Provided additional sub- 
sistence allowance and raised ceilings on 
















wages and allowances of certain veterans. 
Euuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 796; Eightieth Congress; passed 
House June 38, 1948: Authorized transfer 
without consideration of temporary housing 
for veterans to educational institutions. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 284; Eightieth Congress; passed 
House July 21, 1948: Exempted from taxation, 
compensation of servicemen up to $1,500. 
E.uis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 324; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved April 15, 1947: Extend for an addi- 
tional 5-year period the privilege of renewing 
5-year term United States Government life 
insurance for World War I veterans. ELLIs 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 876; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 2, 1948: Increases compensation 
rates for disability incurred in peacetime 
service to 80 percent of rates payable for sim- 
ilar disabilities incurred during wartime 
service. ELuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 5; Eightieth Congress; approved 
February 21, 1947: Improved conditions for 
veterans to acquire and adjust life insurance. 
Exuis voted “Yes.” 

H.R. 1; passed House March 27, 1947; Eight- 
ieth Congress: A bill to reduce income taxes. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.’’ NotTe.—H. R. 1 was vetoed 
by President Truman and Congress failed to 
override veto. ELLIs voted “Yes” to override 
veto. 

Public Law 377; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved August 6, 1947: Includes by statute 
institutional on-farm training among types of 
full-time training afforded World War II vet- 
erans. ELuLis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 115; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved June 25, 1947: Authorized an in- 
crease for revolving fund from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 for purpose of making advance- 
ments to disabled veterans of World War II 
taking vocational training. ELLIs voted 
“Yes.” 

Public Law 338; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved August 4, 1947: Increases the mini- 
mum monthly subsistence allowance pay- 
able to disabled World War II veterans who 
are taking vocational training and who have 
service-connected disabilities. Etuis voted 
“¥en.” 

H. R. 3950; passed House July 8, 1947; 
Eightieth Congress; a bill to reduce income 
taxes, ELLIs voted “Yes.” NoTe.—H. R. 
3950 provided for income-tax reduction of 
$4,800,000,000; 7,400,000 low-income taxpayers 
were dropped from tax roll; 72 percent of 
reduction went to persons with incomes un- 
der $5,000. This bill was vetoed by President 
Truman, but veto was overridden by Con- 
gress and taxes were reduced. ELLIS voted 
“Yes” to override veto. 

Public Law 288; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 30, 1947: Authorizes the acqui- 
sition of land at Clarksburg, W. Va., for vet- 
erans hospital. ELuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 868; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 1, 1948: Increases service-con- 
nected death rates of compensation for 
widows and dependents. ELLis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 748; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved June 24, 1948: Establishes by statute 
a presumption of service connected for cer- 
tain enumerated chronic and tropical dis- 
eases which are shown to exist within 1 year 
from discharge. ELuLis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 398; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 19, 1948: Provides for increase of 
20 percent in rate of pension for veterans of 
Indian wars and their dependents. ELLIs 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 429; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved March 3, 1948: Amends the National 
Service Life Insurance Act to extend for 2 
years the time within which eligible persons 
may apply for payment of automatic (gratu- 
itous) insurance service benefits. ELLIs 
voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 702; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved June 19, 1948: Authorizing assistance 
to World War II veterans in acquiring espe- 
cially adapted housing which they require 
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by reason of the nature of their service- 
connected disabilities. Exiis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 1762; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved June 24, 1948: Grants pensions to 
unremarried widows of Spanish-American 
War Veterans. EL.is voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 877; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 2, 1948: To increase compensa- 
tion of veterans 60 percent or more disabied 
and who have dependents. Elis voted 
“Yes.” 

Public Law 729; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved June 19, 1948: Authorizes $1,050,000 
annually to Veterans’ Administration for 
prosthetic research. ELuis voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 864; Eightieth Congress; ap- 
proved July 1, 1948: Creating secondary mar- 
ket for housing loans made under the GI 
bill to facilitate home building. Exuis voted 
“Yee;” 

H. R. 3814; passed House January 19, 1948; 
Eightieth Congress: Now pending in Senate, 
authorizes $5,000,000 appropriation for estab- 
lishment of a hospital for Negro veterans at 
the birthplace of Booker T. Washington. 
ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

H. R. 6439; passed House June 16, 1948; 
Fightieth Congress: Now pending in Senate, 
directs Veterans’ Administrator to make 
complete investigation of so-called West Vir- 
ginia plan for the construction of low-cost 
housing. ELLIs voted “Yes.” 

Public Law 909; Eightieth Congress; July 
8, 1948: Provided for an increase of $460 per 
annum for postal employees and $330 per 
annum for other Federal workers. ELLIs 
voted “Yes.” 





The New Committee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article prepared for publication in 
the Army and Navy Journal, in which 
article I set forth what, in my opinion, are 
the main considerations which make the 
new Committee on Armed Services a bet- 
ter legislative vehicle than the two former 
Committees on Military and Naval 
Affairs: 

On August 2, 1946, the President signed the 





Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. This 
date marks the birth of the new Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. It also marks the de- 
mise of the historic, long-established Com- 


mittees on Military and Navail Affairs of 
two Houses of Congress. 

This date has some significance. I invite 
attention to the fact that the merger of the 
old Committees on Military and Naval Affairs 
into the new Armed Services Committee took 


the 


place almost a year before the National Se- 
curty Act of 1947 (the Unification Act) be- 
came law. It was, then, the first important 


move toward statutory 
services. 

The Military Affairs and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees had long and distinguished histories. 
Created in 1822, they legislated for the armed 
forces for 124 years. But there had always 
been a fundamental weakness in their opera- 
tion. The Naval Affairs ymmittee had al- 
ways concerned itself exclusively with mat- 
ters pertaining to naval and Marine Corps 
affairs. The Military Affairs Committee had 
always confined itself exclusively to Army 
and Air Force affairs. There was no Official 


unification of the 
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liaison between the two. So, by 1946, they 
-had become the very symbol, the epitome, 
within the Congress itself, of the uncorre- 
lated, the intensely competitive, the individ- 
ualistic approach to service problems that 
existed before unification. 

That this situation existed in the Congress 
itself was, in some regards, even more dam- 
aging than the absence of central control 
over the services in a single department of 
the Government. It is fully understandable 
that Members of Congress themselves, after 
many years of service on one of the two 
service committees, became one-branch -of- 
the-service conscious. Years of close asso- 
ciation with the legislative needs of one par- 
ticular branch made this unavoidable. Quite 
naturally, a competitive situation arose with- 
in the Congress—aided and abetted by the 
services, of course—in the handling of the 
legislation of the armed forces. 

When the two old Committees on Military 
and Naval Affairs were merged, it became 
quickly evident that a broad, over-all out- 
look on service matters could be insured only 
through the creation of subcommittees 
charged with all Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps matters in a particular subject 
field, such as personnel, procurement, pay, 
retirement, education, and training. Twelve 
such subcommittees were therefore created. 
Members were appointed thereto even before 
the Eightieth Congress had convened. The 
basic concept was functional—not service— 
organization; no longer was there to be any 
congressional subcommittee or committee 
charged exclusively with the legislative prob- 
lems of one service. Each of the new sub- 
committees was charged with all service leg- 
islative matters within certain subject fields. 

The benefits of this new organization be- 
came quickly apparent after the Eightieth 
Congress convened. For the first time im the 
history of the Congress, members from the 
cld Naval Affairs Committee found them- 
selves working with Army procurement mat- 
ters. Members from the old Military Affairs 
Committee were now confronted by Navy 
procurement matters. Both were now work- 
ing in full concert on Air Force procurement 
and Marine Corps procurement matters. So 
it went. It was a new approach, and it was 
applied to questions of pay, retirement, pro- 
motion, ROTC, and the civilian components, 
the Medical Departments, the service Acad- 
emies, and so on. 

It was a stimulating experience, those first 
several months, watching and participating 
in the broadening outlook this new system 
produced. Almost at once former Naval Af- 
fairs Committee members became aware that 
different standards of pay, promotion, retire- 
ment, etc., applied to the Army than to the 
Navy, and former Military Affairs members 
became conversant with the details of the 
legislative authority which had been long in 
effect for Navy personnel but not for Army 
personne 1, 
A whole variety of discrepancies and in- 
equities between the services came suddenly 
into boid relief. They were the natural re- 
sult of 124 years of separate legislating by 
the old committees. It was discovered that 
Navy personnel had certain retirement rights 
of great value which the Army had been 
cenied. It was found that certain property 
Cisposal limitations had been imposed upon 
the Navy but not upon the Army. Varia- 


tions of great importance in the service pro- 
motion systems were suddenly high lighted 
within the committee itself—all these things 


w the first time in the history of Congress. 
arked differences in methods of training the 
Reserves, of Operating ROTC prcgrams, of 
administering the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies showed up before these busy, funce- 
tionally organized subcommittees. And re- 
sults began to flow therefrom, long before 
the Unification Act was passed. 

In fact, months before the unification law 
the committee, through its subcommittees, 
began to require the Army to comment on 





Navy legislation pending before the com- 
mittee. Navy views were sought on Army 
legislation. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in respect to Air Force legislation. So 
legislative unification—or, at least, unified 
control over service legislative problems— 
had become commonplace long before the 
Congress completed the unification law 
which attracted so much later attention. 

There was, for example, the new procure- 
ment law reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the House Committee on Armed 
Service months before the Department of 
Defense was created. It brought all service 
procurement into one law, correcting a large 
variety of discrepancies which had long dam- 
aged interservice relationships as well as con- 
founded private citizens who attempted to 
supply service procurement needs. It hap- 
pened again in the drafting of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. A new promotion sys- 
tem for all the services was thereby estab- 
lished. Here again, all the services’ problems 
were aired and debated before former naval 
affairs and former military affairs members 
serving on the same subcommittee. Scores 
of basic differences between the services were 
eliminated before the bill was completed. 
Some had been the source of great bitterness 
between the Army and Navy for years. A 
middle ground on the points at issue was 
sometimes sought and attained. And some 
long-standing benefits were withdrawn from 
the Army that had never been available to 
the Navy. Some benefits were withdrawn 
from the Navy that had never been available 
to the Army. And care was taken to insure 
that the new benefits conferred by the law 
were granted equally to all the services. 
Serious discrepancies in rank were ironed 
out; the rate of promotion was equalized 
insofar as possible; conditions of entrance 
into the services were made more uniform. 

This emphasis on uniform standards ap- 
plicable to all the services extended, before 
unification, even into the differing school sys- 
tems of the services. A series of sessions was 
held by one subcommittee with the services 
very early in 1947. Detailed explanations 
were obtained in regard to all service schools, 
from the most basic through the most ad- 
vanced. Extensive questioning followed nat- 
urally, in the new committee, as to the feasi- 
bility of combining into joint schools the 
training of cooks, truck repairmen, certain 
radiomen, and so on, months before unifica- 
tion became an accomplished fact. 

Also antedating unification was the Army- 
Navy Medical Service Corps bill, giving per- 
manent service status to the various profes- 
sional groups allied to medicine within the 
services. There was also the Army-Navy 
Nurse Corps bill. And many others. 

In many important respects, these novel 
developments within the new Committee on 
Armed Services set the pattern for things to 
come in the subsequently created Depart- 
ment of fense. It gave the services an ob- 
ject lesson, so to speak, as to the manner in 
which the Congress desired unification to 
work in the future. It helped a great deal. 
The services soon began to iron out their 
basic differences in legislation before bills 
came to the Congress in preference to airing 
the differences publicly before the committee. 
This was indeed a departure from the time- 
honored practice of “dog eat dog” in the Con- 
gress, each service striving to out-do the 
other in obtaining legislative benefits. The 
effect of this was to bring the services closer 
together within the executive branch. A 
clearer, and therefore more sympathetic, com- 
prehension by one service of the needs of the 
other became necessary in order to move serv- 
ice legislation through the Congress, 

It was generally understood by as early as 
March 1947 that the new Committee on 
Armed Services would refuse to deal with 
legislation on a one-service basis. Bills be- 
fore the committee prompted by only one of 
the three services would elicit testimony, 
upon committee request, from all of the serv- 
ices in order to insure that the legislation 
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would not be objectionable or discriminatory 
to the other branches. A few of these experi- 
ences were highly educative. We soon note 
an improved presentation of bills by the ge. 


partments, a readiness to give and take 


‘among the services, a much greater awareness 


of one another’s difficulties and needs. 

And over the months that followed, this 
tendency steadily developed, until the prac. 
tice is now firmly established for the commit. 
tee and the departments to deal on a unified 
basis with service legislative matters. This 
is truly unification in action. Actually, in 
my opinion, unification has worked better in 
the legislative sphere than anywhere else 
in Washington. The reason is simple. The 
Committee on Armed Services have compelled 
it. 

The new staff of the committee has been 
significant in these developments. These 
men were selected by the committee member. 
ship on a merit basis alone, without regard 
to political affiliations. Each of them serveq 
in World War If. One served in the Navy; 
two in the Army; two in the Marine Corps; 
one in the Air Force. They are young and 
vigorous. They are civilians to the core, but 
their recent, practical experience in varying 
capacities with the services has brought mili- 
tary and naval realism and understanding 
into their important activities with the com. 
mittee. 

Before the reorganization of the Congress 
which authorized congressional committees 
to employ such assistants, committee work 
was done on a hit-and-miss basis, oftentimes 
by special short-term employees hired for 
specific tasks, oftentimes by persons selected 
on a political basis. Even though there was a 
surprising number of capable men afiiliated 
with the old committees under this haphaz- 
ard system, nevertheless the system pro- 
vided no continulty, no means by which com- 
mittee staff members could grow into their 
assignments and become, in truth, experts in 
their respective fields. 

The result was unavoidable. In the cid 
Military Affairs Committee, much of the com- 
mittee work had to be done by a Regular 
Army officer. A similar situation developed 
in the old Naval Affairs Committee. To the 
layman, this may not appear to be unsound, 
But in practice, it results in congressional re- 
liance upon the departments, sometimes to 
the detriment of sound, unbiased consider- 
ation of legislation. These officers, I know 
personally, were outstanding men. They 
were eminently qualified and prodigious 
workers. Without them the committees 
simply could not have functioned properly 
under the old committee system. But their 
activities unavoidably thrust the depariments 
too far—far too far, actually—into the main. 
springs of the legislative work of the com- 
mittees. It made the committees’ efforts 
to find a suitable middle ground between 
service need and national need even more 
difficult, if possible, then it is under the best 
of conditions. It brought War and Navy 
Department attitudes within, not to, the 
committees. 

This situation is now infinitely improved. 
The staff members of the committee hod 
career appointments. They are independent 
of political and departmental influences. 
They work exclusively for the committee and 
are therefore situated in such manner that 
the committee has available at all times im- 
partial, independent, informed advisers on 
the great basic issues constantly arising in 
legislative form. Legislative analyses, briefs 
of important measures, pointed searching 
questions of Service witnesses have now hbe- 
come the rule on all bills before the com- 
mittee. The committee now has, for the first 
time, a group of nonpartisan men to whom it 
can turn for its information on legislation— 
not to the departments. And the committee 
has persons immediately available, in its ca- 
reer staff, to assist in connection with debates 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
Thus, it has become possible for the com- 
mittee to divorce itself from departmental 
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influences from within, keeping them beyond 
the perimeter of the committee itself, as 
cound legislation requires. 
~ 1 do not mean to infer any untoward ac- 
tivities by the departments in connection 
with these matters. Such activities were as 
necessary as they were unavoidable in the 
pa But I do emphasize that it is virtually 
sm nossible for military and naval personnel 
‘ , function independently of the official atti- 
tudes of their respective military and naval 
chieftains, and I therefore attach great im- 

rtance to the professional staff process. 

As to the progress made under the new 

‘em, I can point only to the record of the 
E ieth Congress—the only Congress in 
shich the new Armed Services Committee 
has functioned. But the record is surprising. 
c e of every seven laws passed by the entire 


Coneress emerged from the Armed Services 
Committees, And each was considered care- 


fully: it was not a shotgun process of acting 
on bills in a helter-skelter manner. 

The laws passed were significant in scope 
es well as in number. They included the 
draft bill, affecting the entire Nation; the 

romotion bill, affecting all officers in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps; 
the procurement bill, covering all procure- 
ment of all the services; the military justice 
bill, reconstructing the Army court-martial 
evstem; the WAC-WAVE bill, placing women 

) the Regular service for the first time in 
history; the retirement bill, reworking Army 
retirement and providing, for vhe first time, 
or Reserve retirement as well; the Army- 
Navy Nurse Corps bill, establishing for the 
first time a permanent corps for the nurses 
of the Army and Navy; the inactive duty 
training pay bill, providing for inactive duty 
training pay for Army and Air Forces re- 
servists; the bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a 65,000-ton aircraft carrier by the 
Navy; a 70-air-group authorization (which 
failed of passage in the Senate); a universal 
training bill (which failed of passage in the 
House of Representatives); increase in pay 
of midshipmen and cadets and reconstruc- 
tion of the boards of visitors to the Military 
and Naval Academies; public-works bills for 
the Army and Navy, authorizing world-wide 
construction projects such as testing ranges 
for guided missiles, housing in Alaska, and 
similar undertakings of great importance to 
the national defense program. There are 
many more. I cite these only as examples 
of the scope of the work of the committee 
in its first Congress. Actually, 128 laws were 
passed, of the eight-hundred-odd passec by 
the entire Congress. The committee held 
over 350 separate meetings throughout the 
Congress, an average of more than one for 
each legislative day of the Congress. 

In addition to this legislative work, four 
investigations were completed by subcom- 
mittees during this Congress. One covered 
the petroleum requirements of the armed 
forces. Its report, based on over 2 months 
of testimony from some 50 witnesses from 
Government and industry, has been widely 
ized as the most comprehensive and 
gh study of the subject yet made by 
a congressional committee. Over 4,000 
copies of the report have already been dis- 
tributed upon request. 

An investigation was made of synthetic- 
rubber facilities available in the Nation to 
cetermine what should be done with them 
as a national reserve for use in the event of 
another emergency. This study produced 
the Rubber Act of 1948, a bill vitally im- 
rtant to the national security, for rubber 
3 perhaps the most critical item in the 
Nation when World War II began. Then, 
there was an investigation of disability re- 
tirements of officers and enlisted men in the 
services. Numerous legislative recommenda- 
tions ensued which will result in corrective 
legislation in the Eighty-first Congress. Some 
2,500 questionnaires were sent throughout 
the Nation during the course of this investi- 

\ulon, addressed to retired officers cf the 
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Army and Navy in grades of colonel and cap- 
tain and above. 

There was also an investigation of service 
facilities in the San Francisco, Calif., area. 
The ensuing report went to the very heart of 
unification, recommending a large number 
of actions, some of which have already been 
implemented by the services since the report 
was rendered. 

All this augurs well for the future. The 
committee is efficient; it applies itself in- 
dustriously to the task at hand; the com- 
mittee members have had years of experience 
in dealing with service problems, and service 
rivalry on the congressional level has been 
eliminated. Members of the committee staff 
have performed in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and with each passing month will be- 
come increasingly valuable as acknowledged 
experts in their various legislative fields. 

So much has been accomplished during the 
Rightieth Congress that I cannot see how the 
tempo of requests for service legislation can 
or should be maintained. However, I have 
no fear that the committee will function in 
a@ vacuum, Committee responsibility does 
not cease with the enactment of legislative 
measures. Equal importance must be given 
to the manner in which those enactments 
are administered by the respective service 
departments. Continuing research, studies, 
observations, and investigations are vital 
parts of the committee function and must be 
pursued. So, while much has been accom- 
plished the field for constructive endeavor 
remains fertile. And effective unification, 
efficient service administration, and sound, 
well-considered legislation will continue to 
be the end product. 





Government Programs Aid Alaska 
Fourth Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought this would be an appropriate 
means to inform the people of the Fourth 
Division of Alaska about some of the 
programs that are going ahead there 
during this fiscal year as the result of 
legislation passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Without attempting to give a 
detailed account of all the various proj- 
ects that scon will be started, I do wish 
to call attention to some of the more 
significant. 

One of the last acts of the Congress 
before adjournment last month was to 
approve a deficiency bill appropriating 
$5,000,000 for the construction of a great 
new airport which will be located near 
Fairbanks. I am informed that bids will 
soon be called for so that construction 
of the airport may start with the least 
possible delay. It will be built and main- 
tained by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

At the University of Alaska will be lo- 
cated a geophysical institute where Fed- 
eral Government agencies and private 
institutions will have opportunity to do 
basic research under the advantageous 
conditions found there. The Congress 
appropriated $975,000 for the geophysi- 
cal institute plant. This will be the first 
scientific institution in the United States 
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so located that investigations will be 
made on the spot relating to the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic. Construction of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey observatory 
and auxiliary buildings will be under- 
taken, adding to the opportunities for 
scientific research. 

At this moment the Department of 
National Defense has not made firm allo- 
cations for specific projects from funds 
granted by the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. But it can be 
stated that many millions of dollars will 
be spent at Ladd Field and at Eielson 
Field. Among the projects listed for fa- 
vorable consideration is constructiox of 
housing and other utilities at Eielson 
Field and at Ladd Field. It is also in- 
tended to erect a fire station and a school 
at Ladd Field. 

At Big Delta there will be considerable 
building for the Alaska Communication 
System station. 

And at Bethel an ACS transmitter 
building and powerhouse are slated for 
construction. 

This year will mark the start of the 
first real road program in Alaska’s his- 
tory. The sum of $2,250,000 has been al- 
located for hard surfacing the first 70 
miles south of Fairbanks of the 365-mile 
Richardson Highway. Additionally, 
$347,000 has been set aside for surveys. 

The dream of interior pioneers for a 
highway connection between Fairbanks 
and Wiseman will soon be realized. The 
Congress made available $300,000—p!lus 
$5,100 for surveying—for constructing 
the first 44 miles of this road out from 
Livengood. 

The Fairbanks-Chena Hot Springs 
Road will be a reality before long. The 
ARC now has $105,000 for road surveys 
on this project. 

For surveying from Big Delta to 
Boundary, a distance of 203 miles, there 
has been an allocation of $203,000. 

The Fourth Division will share in the 
$200,000 appropriation for farm rcads. 

The Geological Survey has a big pro- 
gram ahead. It will continue to investi- 
gate the coal fields in the Nenana River 
area. It will conduct geological map- 
ping and mineral resources appraisals in 
the Kuskokwim region adjacent to Nyac. 
An area of about 3,000 square miles will 
be covered. The Geological Survey will 
continue its permafrost program in the 
vicinity of Fairbanks and the Nenma 
River. Likewise, there will be geological 
mapping in the Tanacross area and in 
the vicinity of Big Delta. The Geological 
Survey will operate a gaging station on 
the Chena River end will make a ground- 
water investigation around Fairbanks. 

At least one of the newly authorized 
tuberculosis control stations will be in 
the Fourth Division. The station already 
approved will be located at Bethel and 


will be built at a cost of $100,000. It will 
contain 20 beds. 

A special appropriation was made to 
the Bureau of Reclamation for the first 


time to conduct power surveys in Alaska, 
It has been announced that some of this 
work will be carried on in the Fourth Di- 
vision. 

From the strictly legislative stand- 
point, it might be mentioned that the 
Fourth Division is now somewhat lat 
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than previously, because of the transfer 
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of land near the Canadian border in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of a bill 
introduced by me. Also another of my 
bills conveyed to the city of Pairbanks 
from the United States Government a 
lot which was desired by Pairbanks mu- 
nicipal authorities for school purposes. 

Money expended in one section of the 
Fourth Division will naturally benefit 
directly or indirectly all other sections. 
And that is true of Alaska as a whole. 
This Congress appropriated cver $200,- 
000,000 for Alaska in the fiscal year 
ahead. 

Here are listed some of the programs 
of general application: 

First. Assessment work on mining 
claims has been suspended between the 
period of July 1, 1948, and July 1, 1949. 

Second. An energetic health program 
for Alaska was approved by Congress 
with an appropriation of $1,115,000 be- 
ing made for protection, treatment, and 
control of diseases in the Territory. A 
tuberculosis unit was authorized by this 
Congress, and cash and contract funds 
were appropriated. This will be an in- 
stitution of 400 beds, the largest in 
Alaska. It will be built at or near An- 
chorage. Experts say this hospital, to- 
gether with others now operating or 
soon to be in operation will go a long way 
toward curbing the menace of tubercu- 
losis in the Territory. 

Third. The Alaska game-law enferce- 
ment appropriation was increased to 
$225,000. 

Fourth. A bill was passed by the Con- 
gress and approvec. by the President en- 
abling the Territorial legislature to in- 
stitute, when it so desires, a general 
property tax freed from the previous or- 
ganic act restriction which required all 
property be taxed according to its actual 
value; obviously it was not possible to 
determine the actual value of all mining 
claims. Under the law, mining claims 
may be taxed at the price paid to the 
Government or at a flat rate to be fixed 
by the legislature. The new law also 
permits but does not compel municipali- 
ties to tax at the rate of 3 and not 2 per- 
cent and allows the legislature to enact a 
uniform and general property tax at a 
rate of 2 percent instead of 1 percent. 

Fifth. Another of my bills which is now 
law permits veterans of World War II to 
apply their military service up to 2 years 
for residence and cultivation require- 
ments in settling on homesites and head- 
quarters sites. This benefit was already 
in effect insofar as homesteads and 5- 
acres tracts were concerned. 

Sixth. Title to the Army vessel Hygiene 
has been transferred to the Territory of 
Alaska. The ship will now be perma- 
nently available to the Territorial De- 
partment of Health as a floating medical 
and health center. 

Seventh. One of my bills which passed 
Congress on the closing days of the ses- 
sion has general application to all the 
States and Territories. It places a mini- 
mum floor of $100,000 on the amount 
which will go to any Territory or any 
State under the hospitalization construc- 
tion law already in effect. By means of 
this law Alaska will receive $100,000 in- 
siead of $41,400. 
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Eighth. Government aid in shipping 
has been continued until March 1, 1949. 

Ninth. The necessity for making ex- 
port declarations for shipment of goods 
between continental United States and 
Alaska and vice versa has been elimi- 
nated. 

Tenth. Another of my bills which is 
now law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue unrestricted deeds to 
tracts of land within Alaska townsites 
to natives of Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo 
blood. Once the deeds are issued the 
land can be sold or otherwise disposed 
of by the native owners, and is made sub- 
ject to municipal taxation. 

Eleventh. Funds in the amount of 
$200,000 have been made available to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the opera- 
tion of an exploratory vessel. 

Twelfth. For continuation of agricul- 
ture research program, Congress made 
available $185,940 in cash plus $300,000 
in contract authority for construction of 
buildings and utilities. 

Thirteenth. The Interior Department 
bill contained $250,000 for establishment 
of a Bureau of Mines experiment station. 





The Eightieth Congress Approved the 
Largest Peacetime Appropriations for 
National Defense in the History of the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congress, despite its determi- 
nation to economize, wisely decided that 
our armed services should not be ham- 
pered in providing an adequate national 
defense. As a result, over $15,000,000,000 
was appropriated during the second ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress to meet 
the needs of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. 

The Army received over $7,000,000,000, 

he Navy, nearly $5,000,000,000, and the 

Air Force, over $3,000,000,000. The total 
appropriations of over $15,000,000,000 
represent the largest peacetime appro- 
priations in the history of the Nation. 
The attitude of the Eightieth Congress 
in approving this large sum is indicative 
of the fact that while economy in Gov- 
ernment is necessary, it should not be 
achieved at the expense of our national 
defense. 

It is interesting to observe that the ap- 
propriation for the Army amounting to 
$7,318,607,163 represents cash of $5,798,- 
607,163, while food for occupied Germany 
is listed at $1,300,000,000. Of the total 
Army appropriations, the sum of $220,- 
000,000 is for contract authority. 

The Navy Department received over 
$4,375,000,000 to be expended as follows: 
Naval Appropriations Act, over $3,500,- 
C00,000 in cash; cash for aircraft pro- 
curement, $315,000,000; cash under pub- 
lic woiks appropriations, $51,000,090; 











contract authority for aircraft procure. 
ment, nearly $600,000,000; with an adqi. 
tional $50,000,000 for contract authori: 
for public works. 

The Eightieth Congress, in approyin; 
the 70-group Air Force, authorizeq th. 
negotiation of contracts for over $1,509. 
000,000, and at the same time provideq 
cash appropriations of over $1,500,000 999 
for a total appropriation of $3.19). 


The following is a résumé of nationa). 
defense legislation enacted during the 
second session of the Eightieth Con. 


EEE tts, 


Short title 





Authorized the disposition of 


condemned ordnance 


Payment of claims for medica! | 


treatment of persons in naval | 
service. 


Postgraduate school at Monte- 


rey, Calif. 

Easement at Camp Gillespie, | 
Cail. 

Operation of naval plantations. | 
Increase of officers in the Civil | 
Engineer Corps of the Navy. 
Permit ecrtain naval personne] 
to count active service for pro- 

motion purposes. 

Allowance paid on basis of pur- 
ported marriages. 

Establish a Chief of Chaplains 
in the Navy. 

Faciiftate procurement of sup- | 
plies and services by Army | 
and Navy Departments. 

Authorize construetion of exper- 
imental submarines. 

Include civilians of United | 
States naval government of 
Guam in benefits of Public | 
Law 490. 

Amend act reorganizing Navy 
Department. 

Easement to city of Los Angeles, | 
Calif. 

Secretary of Navy appoint for | 
supply duty Marine Corps | 
line officers. 

Provide for elothing allowance 
of enlisted men of Marine 
Corps. 

Authorize transportation of de- | 
pendents and household ef- 
fects of Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard to overseas 
bases. 

Increase pay of cadets and mid- | 
shipmen. | 

Establish United States Naval 

Postgraduate School. 

Acceptance of decorations, | 
orders, medals. | 

Easement to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. | 

Lapel buttons for widows, par- | 
ents. | 

Increase Federal aid for disabled 
servicemen. 

Define ‘‘time of appointment” 
of Army officers. 

World Jamboree of Boy Scouts 
in France. 

Payment and mileage settle- 

nent for military personnel. 

nt to county of Pitts- 

h, Okla. | 

yualize military leave and re- | 

employment for Federal em- 
loyees who are members of 
ie Enlisted or Officer Reserve 
orps, National Guard, or 
aval Reserve. } 
tstablishment of permanent | 
Nurse Corps in Army and 
Navy. 
Mai. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter 
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to the Interim Couneil of the 
Provisional Inter 
Aviation Organiz 
Easement to Lou 

& Light Co. 

| Payment of expenses of Army 
personnel at Oly mpie games. 
ump-sum payment to survi 
vors under Naval Aviation 
Cadet Act of 1942. 

| Amend act rizing designa- 
t { ail cierks and | 
ass ks. 
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) SUCCESS OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE 



































































4 itl — Bill N Short tit! — During our trips to Europe and the Far 
Bill No. Short titl ew ill No, SHOE UE No, East, all of us I am sure noted many fllus- 
; trations of the success they have had with 
eh , 7 
_——_——| | Mm their propaganda—for example, the clever- 
H. R. 2359.--| Construct - of Seen Seen 627 8, 1528....-.- ——- — “er of oS 439 ness with which in both Europe and Asia the 
es plant at West Point. 1ospltais Under service JUTIS- ‘OMmMunNiete ‘ : 2 2 
H. R s.| Regulations for Soldiers’ Home 401 diction by respective Secre- scink ean —e ao ee > cr ite 
I. 2036, e Washington. tarics. ; vhet hey could more successful 
aR 3000 Relating to exportation of cer- 183 S, 1571.......| Increase membership of Na- 549 turn many people against us than at any 
I ‘ aot : Sting ¢ isc y ‘ommiittee } 7 ¢ 
tain commodities. a tional» Advi ory Committec other, namely, by playing on their fear of 
H. R. 2088 Fasement to Territory of Hawaii 212 for Aeronautics. Germany and of Japa: Tl y way 
1 RB -_.| Supply utilities and lated 254 Be Sbksanwas Additional time granted to | 433 Tmany anc — . he only way to 
a “""| “services to welfare act es. Newark, N. J., for paying in- turn against us the Poles and Czechs and 
HT. R. 3056...| Easement to Macon, Ga., and 207 — ents on Newark Air | French, who historically have been so well 
ees Bibb County, Ga. 3ase. isposed toward us, is to persua hat 
» 9194 Marine Band at Cleveland, 141 S, 1641.......| To make women a perinanent 625 - a : * ard _ = > yeanes th a 
H. R. 3124--- aa | srt of the Regular services. we are building up Germany, giving priority 
H. R. 3127--- Lo n or cift of ordnance to 304 Oy. eles cdneen n of James Y. Parker 184 to her, the aggressor, over those nations 
os State homes. . : r Al 58. et which were her victims. The propaganda, 
H. R. 3191... — agg eee co ee ee 7 eee ae > l blies : which the Soviets carry out day and night, 
sons AC full é » MCPUNICS rpitear . €37) a: . - 
H.R. 3218 Revise medical departments of 337 also to Canadians ‘ reiterates skillfully that we are preparing 
eee Army and Navy. Sires Authorization to construct re- 479 Germany to become again a great military 
H. R. 3227..-| Inactive ony =n pay for 460 — ing I o— * { a Naval state, to be our buffer, or even ally, in the 
Organized Reserve Corps. ospi ouston, Tex : , ae 
seit 5 Authorize naval retiring boards 173 §. 1799.......| Amend i act of June 3, 1916, | iS4 war against Russia which we are alleged to 
meee") “to consider certain cases. to make it apy liceable to Canal | be preparing. The fact that we know the 
H. R. 3252---| Easement to Long Beach, Calif 208 Zone, Gt wet American Sa- | charges are wholly untrue should not blind 
H. R. 3303...] Stimulate volunteer enlistments 128 + ie oem we in Isla nds, ‘ 43 us to the fact that they are making headway. 
in the services. ee as hecenoe Award Medal of Honor to un- >) mm sae said: Pon at t 
H.R. 2318, | Authorizing conversion of cer- 319 hn caen! mannelene. They hammer away me constantly, and we 
Saal sin naval vessels S. 1961 | ixtend ¢ mM ion of naval o1 433 found Frenchmen, 2S, and zecns, even 
; s L : tain naval vessels. 3 eel I xempt und I Po C I 
} R.R 4...| Providing for evacuation and 368 1 «€ st Guat Lv ts of special Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch, who all their 
3 on 7 whey Ahead out- g on77 | Ex h vruction ian on 7 with ‘ lives have been among America’s best friends, 
F side the nited states. Fe | | Exchange certain property wi ) ee ine a 1g ae 
AR. M7 Authorize leases of rea! or per- 64 the city of Kearney, Nebr. pr undly disturbed, wondering whether we 
; “-"| “sonal property by War and really are building up Germany and giving 
F Navy Departments. | : a -_t ~ her preference as an enemy over those na- 
H. R. 3484..-] Transfer Remouni Service from } 7 tions which have been and still are our allies. 
War we Aeneas ‘Dopett- Report on the War of Ideas in Europe and =r the propaganda succeeds, the people in 
H. R. 3501..-] Equal treatment in granting of 350 Asia those countries who have suflered so from 
leave and single lump-sum a German aggression will go with Russia, not 
payment for accrued leave. with us 
H. R. 3629...] Transfer to Panama Canal cer- 160 = " te aad e te. ‘ +4 rT a 
tain property. EXTENSION OF REMARKS The same thing in Asia. The propaganda 
H. R. 3830...] Promotion and elimination of 381 or goes on that General MacArthur is building 
= of pee. au Air up Japan as an ally or a buffer against Rus- 
“orces, and Marine Corps. < , ~ RITNE me a i eiihid aaeee } : 
H. R. 3851, Provides baitionnl taceoes ments 365 HON. WALTER H. JUBD ip: Lo ae nate ot : “4 ; aan Ra 
1661. to physicians and surgeons. ; ‘ aS a Very Gevastating eect 1 fina, be- 
H. R. 4017...] Permit cashing of terminal leave 254 OF MINNESOTA cause the one thing which, more than any 
; bonds. . 7 an “PR ther ) r nese ag 1s 
H. R. 4090...| Equalize retirement benefits of | 517 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Se Se ee eee SEEN we 
Ae SS, Woe Army and Navy purses. would be if they came to believe we are mak- 
H. R. 4247, | Marine Band at convention in 275 Saturday, June 19, 1948 ing a deal to build up Japan as a military 
S. 1632 New York. ower or giving her preference over them, 
H. R. 4308...] Acceptance of decoration, orders 3l4 Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when I re- ps agg ga - ed ‘3 , 
migee vite yt ares frat a after all that Japan did to hurt them and 
) i I Stec ne y - ’ oF oe . 7 P 
Il. R. 4490...| Authorize Secretary of Navy to 513. ‘turned from study trips last fall to 22 us, and all China did to help us. 





provide salvage facilities. © z countries in Europe and 3 in Asia in con- 
H. R. 5642...] Easement to East Bay Munici- 551 nection with the work of the Committee 


al Utility District of Cali- 
oni. P on Foreign Affairs, I made an oral report 


MISINTERPRE’ 





ATIONS OF MARSHALL PLAN 


Then there is the propaganda that our 


i 


. D Kear oka : 5 aac baacke RX so-called Marshall plan is for selfish and 
wii — ee = ee Se 539 to the committee on November 14, 1947, sinister motives; as we are exporting to 
H. R. 5870...| Increased allowances for escorts 599 during its hearings on the Emergency = gurope only to ward off a depression in the 
ealtt of repatriated war dead. . Foreign Assistance Act. Because of Inited States; that we are doing it to cap- 
H. R. 6842...] Authorization to Secretaries of 626 I 


— and Air Force to pro- 
‘eed with construction at mili- 
ane installations 


numerous requests for the report and 
because the observations and recom- 


ture European markets for American capi- 
talists and then these capitalists will put 
everybody in shackles in Europe as they as- 


Pe Bienes To establl one Peeeeee Saree - mendations made then — . nelieve, sert has been done in America. If they knew 
H.J. Res. 77, | Strénethen common defense hy a; Just as pertinent and sound today, Iin- yow nara it is to get the support of big 
H. J. Res.| maintaining an adequate do- clude the report from the hearings of business for such a program as this, I do not 
118 me cyte rubber-produciig in- the committee: think they could get away with the story 
H.J. Res. 90..| Correct error in Publie Law 720, 50 STATEMENT oF Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, A Rerre- ‘that it is just a capitalistic trick. When they 
79th Cong. relating to compo- SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF claim that capitalists went to war to elim- 


sition of Naval Reserve 


at 9 a . vy < > an heir . = 
gee piltion of Naval Reserve. ‘ss MINwESOTA in te Japan and Germany and their co:e 
: Ba + ae oe a 3 ae ear. Chat I tt petition in the world markets, and that now 
. VOSCNG ’ oN. j T e 9irm ‘- i 

‘ H. J. Res. 96..| Posthumous award to Lt. Gen. 36 Mr. Juno. Mr. Chairman, want to join my the same capitalists are working to restore 


| Roy 8S. Geiger, USMC, 

H.J. Res. 116.) Correct technical errors in Pub- 71 
lie Law 729, 79th Cong., law 
authorizing increases in num- 
ber of: appointments to Naval 
Academy by Secretary of 
Navy. 

Recognize uncompensated serv- 133 

| ices rendered under Selective 


ague } ing appreciatior ) ‘ 
colleagues in expressing appreciation for Japanese and Germany industry, it does not 
the great privilege, as a member of this com- 28 ae ae eee 

at ae on 1 make sense. But they are utt evnical in 
mittee, of going on study trips this fall, . te 

: : : ; : : j their propaganda. The main thing is not 

to Europe and to Asia, and for the chance to ates Attn toned: ek ate Seow o 
visit the front lines in the midst of the so- nein aad sede a3 t i iN ae th e 
cial, economic, and political war which Rus- ™“*¢ : ee ee ee ee ee 
I Sas 187 ‘ } an g te wer 
H. J. Res. 167. sia and her stooge governments and parties ©*0 set Into powe 


It was interesting in some of the c 


untries 





Training and Service Act of 








in various parts of the world have declared 


1949. on us and on everything we believe in and Whose economies were just about to fall to 
Commemoration of sesquicen 498 stand for. pieces, to find their greatest worry was not 
Authoriec envetua dl Otel War or The outcome of this warfare is still in oe what is Sappening to them 1 ht now, 
battl streamers with regimen- doubt. Their totalitarian philosophy, and but about the terrible Cepression Walch they 
al colors. even more totalitarian practices, have made #re told is about to hit the United States. 
Est rblishment of Office of Selee- 26 a great deal more progress, in my judgment, Some of them do not have enough to carry 
— see eee than we are inclined to think. them through the end of this year without 
System, The Soviet’s war for men’s minds and help from us, yet they seem less critical of 
is Repeal laws relating to length of 436 hearts and for control of their lives, goes their system which has brought them to such 
4 om" ——— on 24 hours a day. Most Americans assumed _ disaster, than of ours which is cr rtainly bet- 
3 Making certain changes in or- 432 that when the Japanese and the Germans _ ter off than theirs but whic h they are sure is 
s ganization of Navy Depart- surrendered, the war was over, just like the just about to collapse. Why? Because Kar 
ment. , final whisle in a football game, and there was Marx, somewhere over on page so an nd § rid 

Furnishing transportation for 560 


certain Government and other 
personnel, 


nothing to do but to go home. This never 


was that kind of war. 


that after a great war there alv 
great depression in the 





capitalistic system, 
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and therefore a depres 
place here 

It was difficult to persuade them that our 
American economy would be far better off 
f we did not export anything at all to them 

t next 3 or 4 years, even supposing they 
iy for it; that if they and we 
us to have a depression, then we 
ainly ought not to adopt the Marshall 
] interim aid bill; and that the 


sion just must take 


able to } 


nov. wan 





a a se a 





ure way to get a real depression in Amer- 
‘ s to overexpand our productive capacity 
1 farms and in factories in order to export 
» them build up their production tiil 
they won’t need our supplies, leaving us 
with overexpan i productive capacity, then 
unemployment and then depression. 
I ey want h inder the M all plan, 





ake the risk of 
or 5 years. If 
ssion in America, 
to grant their 





7 ACTIONS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 





7 — +t us to heln 


them now. t 























44 y > L ai as 44h 24/7 NV—, b4eUd & J 
i the danger of an American de- 
I J t the same time they half be- 
li + C TY) YY YD + ’ 
are I > them in or 
I ; i to mak 
tl t te s 
I our sub 
n t t I 
I tl 
c t E Ww 
] Tt \ ao of 
< B 
or not help. So wl y l 
( ther we give or do not give, it is in- 
terpreted as indicating we have selfish and 
E Ya Just ¥ t can we do to 
c nce 1 we do not have any such evil 
desig E a 
A member « 
r i 
st i us I 
Am 
€ n t 
c tl s 10W! 
Eu 4n country to do anything except 
c e | ot W it intends to get in re- 
Therefore,” he said, “they think your 
} is i to be true; it just cannot be 
that a country would consider pouring out 
¢ 00 in goods and money unless 
h is in the scheme somewhere an < ppor- 
n grea. gain in money, 
t pow 
Wi pe e tend to feel there just must 
be 1e rm somewhere, and 
r telling them 24 hours a 
c that there is such a motive and that it 
U1 P 
i l Cé 
c IN COMM! NIST PARTY LINE 
I c 2 re t Warsaw declaration of 
t Cc! t E of Europe, when they 
-called Cominform, may in- 
c nge in the party line. The 
C inis e run 1 agains the hard 
f places there is a force which 
e of being stronger than theirs, 
is nationalism. They can get 
é tl ‘ >the Communist way 
é S i it is an e& 10M ic 
I it V 1 they ve it puts 
I f f hen many of the 
I vers are ] y to put France 
i ol tf Supportel ol come 
! ] t ve to be first I ins 
W r b in ne coune- 
fi nunism na- 
Ww ., 
i em n 





internationalism to a frank appeal to na- 
tionalism. Where previously the line has 
been that first loyalty of all Communists 
everywhere must be to the workers of the 
world, this new manifesto indicates that 
from now on adopting communism is to be 
portrayed as the way to promote the in- 
terests not of a class, as heretofore, but of 
individual nations. Frenchmen must join to 
save France from American capitalism. The 
Poles, even _ while utterly enslaved by the Rus- 
sian puppets, are told communism wiil serve 
their Polish “netionelisn. 

The Communi: itegists see that the 
nationalistic feelings of the people of a coun- 
have turned them toward us as a means 
etting help to save their country. The 
Cor mmunists now frankly try to capture that 
nationalism for themselves, utilize it instead 
of opposing it. They are smart; they reverse 
themselves overnig ht when they think it is 
to their advantage. 

















STAGES IN COMMUNIST TACTICS 






THR 

The technique in Europe and America by 
which they try to take over a country, or an 
organization, is the same as I saw it in China 
way back in the twenties. You may be in- 
terested the Chinese describe it. 
They say the Communist procedure or tech- 
hree sts ages, three “heads,” de- 
ree terms in which the Chinese 

“he appears. 

The first stage is calle d “k’ou t’ou,” which 
I the English word “kowtow.” It 
ean y the head, even bag the ground. 
This is the stage of « _— n, infiltration, 


ry for a united front 


in the w 


























Ww n for a Coalition. 
T profess to be interes ted solely in work- 
ing r the downtrodden, the peasant, the 
minorities. They harp on all the injustices 
or aiscrimin ons or imperfections that can 
be ind in the existing society. They find 
oO t each group desires most and adopt 
that as their slogan—for the time being. 

In Paris they shout “Join the Communists 





we will see that your wages are h 

food prices lower.” 
he farmers and say “Join us; we will 
ee that your grain prices are higher.” If 
notices the contradiction, he is an 


ist. 


her 
Then they go 


and your 





the stage of “k’ou t’ou,” trying to 
2eople to come along or coopera.e with 
1em on the basis of extravagant promises. 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam were in this 
stage on the international front. 

The second stage is cailed “yao t’ou,” 
which means to wag the head back and 
forth, as in declining or refusing. It is the 
stage of stalling, delay, noncooperation, al- 
most but not quite to the point of rupture. 

vents getting a settle- 
nt; it bi 1e in which they work fever- 
shiy to improve thei r position. Anyone who 
has tried to work with, Con amunists, wheth- 
er in a labor union, or a tical group, or a 
veterans’ organization, recc gnizes thi tage. 


t 
We went through it at Lc yn, Par Os- 





tress in 




















cow, for montl at a aoe The Korean 
Joint on was stalled along thus for 
5 mont} ) proposal by others quite sat- 
isi th here must be further 

sp 


conferences, delays. By weaken- 





ing ¢ Wwe out their associates, they 
maneuver thing s to a place where they can 
stage a coup or get contro ] on ma- 

igged electio t domi- 






plete control, 


and in Ru- 





aria a few months ag 





mania last wg then the thi rd stage be- 
gins, called “sha t’ou,” or cut off the head. 
They promptly cut off the heads, politically 
i 


actually, of 
1e coalition. Wi Petkov 
us the most recent examples. 
Those three terms were the best and 
most succinct description I had heard 
of the skillful techniques by which the Com- 
proceed through pre- 
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that is always given prominence, even though 
it may not represent the opinion of 1 per- 
cent of the people. 

I see no need to do that sort of thing, and 
certainly no advantage. We should not at- 
tempt to give a false picture—we do not need 
to. And we should not attempt to conceal 
anything that is true about America. But 
we ought to get our picture into proper bal- 
ance with stress on the great advantages of 
life under such a government as ours, despite 
the admitted weaknesses. 

For example, Ivory Soap is not sold on the 
basis of advertising that it is 0.56 percent 
impure, although that fact is not in the least 
denied or concealed. It is sold by emphasiz- 
ing that it is $9.44 percent pure. Likewise, 
we can properly, with perfect truthfulness 
and with far more effectiveness, call atten- 
tion to the good without in the least con- 
cealing the bad. 


AMERICAN HELP TURNED THE TIDE 


Mr. Chairman, it has been our help, since 
last March, which I think has turned the tide 
against communism in Greece and France 
and Italy. When we talked to the Italian 
Cabinet it happened to be the second day 
after an all-night, or practically all-night, 
session, at which three motions of nonconfi- 
dence in the Government had come to a final 
vote. The Government of Italy had hung in 
the balance. It was acrucial moment. Just 
before the vote the announcement was made 
of America’s relinquishment of her claim 
to a share of the Italian Navy. The delegates, 
all but the Communists, rose and cheered. 
De Gasperi and his Cabinet won. 

We congratulated them on the victory and 
were told: “It was not a victory for us; it was 
a victory for America.” It was what America 
had done during the preceding months in 
support of free peoples in Europe which had 
won. It had given them hope, they had ral- 
lied their courage and had saved the Italian 
Government: from going down. 

We have turned the tide toward freedom, 
Now it is incumbent upon us, it is impera- 
tive for us to accelerate that tide, to carry 
through to full success. It is useless to give 
to any of these countries less than enough 
to enable them to resist the threat of their 
independence. In fact, it is worse than use- 
less, because after we built them up, then 
somebody else would take them over and use 
what we gave them against us. 

It is likely to be useless also if we do not 
give enough to win on all fronts, on all the 
boundaries of that great land mass which is 
controlled by a handful of individuals in 
Russia forcing their will upon all their own 
people and on their neighbors. 


ASIA VITAL TO EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


And that brings me to the question of Asia, 
I think we have got to win in Asia, too, or we 
will ultimately lose in Europe. I cannot my- 
self vote to put some $20,000,000,000 into hold- 
ing the line on one front and then ignore 
another front equally vital to our future. 

Asia is vital to the program in Europe, be- 
cause it will be all but impossible for Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and several other Eu- 
ropean countries to get back on their feet, 
Cespite the assistance of the Marshall plan, 
unless they are able to return to something 
like the prewar pattern of trade that they 
had with Asia, And the key to the situation 
in Asia is China. If China is taken over by 
Comimunists, how long can India, Malayasia, 
the East Indies, even the Philippines, resist 
the pressures? 


JAPAN’S FUTURE 


In Japan it is perfectly clear that the great 
problem today is not to get the Japanese to 
want to build a democratic nation. Plenty 


of them have caught the idea and are making 
unbelievable progress. The problem in Japan 
is how to get her economy on a sound basis 
and her security assured, so that the United 
States can withdraw her subsidies and her 
Soldiers as soon as possible, 
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There simply is no way we can ever get 
Japan on a self-supporting basis until she 
can have access to the raw materials and the 
markets of Asia, and particularly of China 
and Manchuria. How can she do that when 
China is being systematically plunged deeper 
and deeper into chaos and economic dis- 
organization, or if China is taken over by the 
Communists and an fron curtain comes down 
there as around eastern Europe? 

We disarmed Japan. We wrote into her 
constitution that she shall never go to war 
again and hence shall have no army. If 
China is controlled by the Communist 
armies how will Japan be defended when 
American troops are withdrawn? She too 
will have no way of keeping out of the Soviet 
fold where all her technical abilities will be 
turned against us. 

An American doctor on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff told me that it has recently 
become difficult to get Japanese doctors to 
work with the occupation forces. I was 
astonished. I said, “Do you mean to tell me 
that even scientific men, and humanitarians, 
are hesitant to work with you in a program 
to build up public health in Japan? Why is 
that?” 

He said, “Because our failure to have a 
firm policy with respect to the spread of 
Communist control on the continent of Asia, 
such as we have with respect to the spread 
of Communist power in Europe, is leading the 
Japanese people to believe that we are likely 
to walk out on them as we have on China, 
leaving them to the mercy of Russian, 
Chinese, and Korean, as well as Japanese 
Communists, who will take over, seize those 
who worked with the Americans, brand them 
as quislings and cut off their heads.” 

The Japanese know we fought rather than 
accept their splitting of China. Then they 
see us failing to support against Russia 
the Chinese Government we _ supported 
against them. They can only conclude that 
we are so politically immature we are likely 
to leave them too to be taken over by the 
Communists whom they see sweeping over 
Manchuria and north Korea and China. 

General MacArthur’s extraordinary success 
in Japan will stand or fall on what happens 
in China. Unless we are willing to abandon 
Japan, and all our promises and our labors 
there, we must either help China stop com- 
munism, as we are helping Greece, or we must 
pour American dollars and American soldiers 
into Japan endlessly. Take your choice. 


KOREA’S PLIGHT 


Look at Korea fora moment. I spent some 
time talking to one of the Korean leaders who 
for 40 years never ceased to fight against 
Japan for Korea’s freedom. The Koreans are 
greatly discouraged and disillusioned about 
us. We came in and promised elections and 
a democratically chosen government, but we 
have not been able to carry out our prom- 
ises—largely because we hoped, and still hope, 
for an agreement with Russia that will re- 
unite north and south Korea. We have spent 
all these months trying to solve on the inter- 
national level the problems we created for 
Korea by splitting her with Russia. In a 
sense the Koreans have been used as pawns 
in our struggle with Russia and have lost 
much of their confidence in us. 

The Koreans told me frankly—several of 
them—that they are economically worse off 
today under us than they were under the 
Japanese, which was a rather startling state- 
ment, but I do not think it can be refuted. 
They prefer us, if there is hope they will get 
their freedom. But not if we are just a 
transition stage from control by the Japanese 
to control by Russia. 

I said to this Korean leader, “What should 
we do now to be most helpful to you? 
Should we delay elections still further in 
order to try to get a United Nations com- 
mittee to come in and supervise an election 
for all of Korea, or for south Korea? Or 
should we go ahead at once on our own to set 
up the provisional government we promised?” 


He said, “It does not make much difference 
what you do or do not do now. There is no 
Way you can get an independent Korea that 
will be secure and self-supporting until you 
solve the Communist problem in Manchuria.” 

I asked various other questions, to all of 
which he replied in substance, “There is no 
way you can solve the problem so that we 
can be independent and secure until you help 
China remove the Communist menace in 
Manchuria.” 


CHINA KEY TO ASIA 


The program to which we are committed, 
of working for the independence of certain 
nations in Europe and Asia, is likely to fail, in 
my judgment, unless we make progress quick- 
ly on the internal situation in China. What 
is the situation there and how did it get that 
way? 

The first explanation, and the easiest, of 
the confusion and disorder in China is the 
fact that the Chinese went through 8 years 
of war. That would be enough, I think, to 
cause considerable trouble in almost any 
country. Georgia did not look very good 
after a year of Sherman. China had 8 years 
of defeats and invasion and occupation, with 
disruption of her communications and de- 
struction of her economy, along with all of 
the break-down, the moral break-down as 
well as the economic and sccial break-down, 
that go with so long and exhausting a war. 
The miracle is that she was able to stay in 
the war at all under such difficulties. 


COMMUNIST PLAN TO DESTROY CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 

But there are additional causes besides 
those due to the Japanese war. The first is 
that the Chinese Communists have had a 
systematic plan all these vears to destroy the 
Covernment of China. I would like to read 
to you a directive that was issued to his fol- 
lowers by Mao Tseh-tung, the Communist 
leader, in October 1937, just a month after 
he had entered into a solemn coalition with 
Chiang Kai-shek, following Japan's attack in 
July 1937. The Communists had reached the 
end of their rope. They were down to a few 
thousand men isolated in five or six counties 
Japan’s attack saved them. They pledged 
hemselves to abandon their activities and 
fight loyally with Chiang against Japan— 
but their real purposes were contained in 
the secret directive. 

I have read it to hundreds of audiences 
during the last 6 years or so, but almost no- 
body took it seriously. Now it reads like a 
book of prophecy: 

“The Sino-Japanese War affords our party 
an excellent opportunity for expansion. Our 
fixed policy should be 70 percent expansion, 
20 percent dealing with the Kuomintang, 
and 10 percent resisting Japan.” 

That is precisely the policy that they fol- 
lowed, 10 percent of their efforts devoted to 
resisting Japan, just enough to get the ac- 
claim of the world as being Chinese patriots, 
while they devoted 90 percent of their efforts 
to expanding their forces and their territory 
and to harassing the Central Government of 
China, with the object of knocking that 
Government out as soon as they could. 

Then Mao continued in the directive: 

“There are three stages in 
this fixed policy: 

“The first is a compromising stage—” 

That would be the “k’ou t’ou""— 

“in which self-sacrifice should be made to 
show our outward cbhedience to the Central 
Government and adherence to the Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles—” 

The basic principles of 
laid down by Sun Yat-sen— 
“but in reality this will serve as camouflage 
for the existence and development of cur 
party. 

“The second is a contending stage—” 
That is the “yao-t’ou” 

in which 2 or 3 years should be spent 
laying the foundation of our party's political 
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and military powers, and developing these 
until we can match and break the Kuomin- 
tang, and eliminate the influence of the 
latter north of the Yellow River.” 

That has almost been achieved. It may 
be an accomplished fact shortly, if we con- 
tinue to delay help to our hard-pressed ally. 

“While we are waiting for an unusual turn 
of events, we should give the Japanese in- 
vader certain concessions.” 

Which, of course, they cid, after it was 
clear “Mother Russia’ was safe, and when it 
worked to the disadvantage of the Chinese 
Government. 

For example, Japan made her last all-out 
drive on China in the summer of 1944. It 
began right after Japan made some sort of 
agreement with Russia in February, as I re- 
call. It is an agreement whose full details 
we have not been able to ferret out, but 
among other things the Russians granted 
Japan fishing concessions in Russian waters 
tor 5 years, as against 1 year previously, 
thereby giving Japan assurance of her major 
protein food supply for the next 5 years. Ap- 
parently assurances were also given to the 
Japanese that they would not have anything 
to fear from the Russians in Manchuria, be- 
cause immediately after the agreement, the 
Japanese began to pull their crack Kwane 
tung army, their best divisions, out of Man- 
churia where they had been all during the 
war, and moved them south through Com- 
munist-controlled territory, in an effort to 
knock out the Chiang Kai-shek government 
in southern and southwestern China. 
Trainload aiter trainload of Japanese troops 
and supplies went through the Communist- 
controlled territory for weeks, and not a 
‘ train was reported wrecked. Evidently 
“certain concessions” were given to the 
Japanese. 

Contrast that with the fact that, when 
the Central Government, after the surren- 
der of Japan and under instructions from 
MacArthur, the supreme commander, tried 
to move its trains north through that same 
territory, up to Peiping and Manchuria to 
take the Japanese surrender and disarm the 
troops, the Government trains were wrecked 
and the rails were torn up by the Commu- 
nists for mile after mile after mile. No 
“concessions” were given to the Chinese 
Government by the Communists. 

Then Mao Tseh-tung further said in this 
directive: 

“The third is an offensive stage, in which 
our forces should penetrate deeply into cen- 
tral China, sever the communications of the 
Central Government troops in various sectors, 
isolate and disperse them until we are ready 
for the counter-efiensive and wrest the lead- 
ership from the hands of the Kuomintang.” 

That is, ready to destroy the Govern- 
ment of China. The Communists are ene 
tering this third stage—the “sha-t’ou” stage. 
In the last few weeks, they have moved south 
across the Yellow River, down into central 
China, to “sever the communications of the 
Central Government troops in various sectors 
and isolate and disperse them.” 

That was and is the plan, known since 
1937. The incredible thing is that some of 
our leaders insisted on ignoring it, as some 
ignored Mein Kampf and others ignored the 
Communist manifestos. Instead of listen- 
ing to the Chinese, we told them. We 
thought we knew better than they; and as 
a result, China, which would have been the 
greatest bulwark of peace and security in 
Asia, is in danger of itself being dragged be- 
hind the iron curtain and having its re- 
sources and manpower used on the other 
side against us. 

I was in China 3 years ago and when I came 
home I reported to you in the Congress that 
there was in China widespread and inevitable 
deterioration—of all sorts. 


ACCELERATING INTERNAL DETERIORATION 


Today the deterioration is quite under- 
standably still worse, except that the health 


of the people, and the nutrition, at least in 
the large cities I visited, is better now than 
it was then, largely because of the food 
shipped in through UNRRA, and because for- 
tunately there have been no widespread 
droughts or very extensive flocds in the last 
2 years. They have had fair crops in most 
places, and, if the Communists would allow 
them to distribute commodities through the 
country, there would be little or no starvation 
in China now. 

The economic situation is deteriorating 
alarmingly. But when you consider what 
China has had to endure, it is not surprising 
that things have at last gotten out of con- 
trol. China has had progressive inflation 
for 10 years, due to bicckade, inability to 
export, expansion of currency to pay war 
expenditures, etc. It is remarkable that they 
were able to hold it down as well as they 
did for 8 years. I dislike to think what the 
United States economy would be like if we 
had suffered the last 10 years as China has, 
if we had had such loads placed upon our 
economy on top of all the destruction, first 
from the Japanese, and now still worse, from 
the Communists. 

Here again the Communists have proven 
themselves brilliant as usual. The one com- 
modity in China that ties the economy to- 
gether more than anything else is cotton 
textiles, because cotton cloth is the one thing 
that all Chinese have to use. It is the in- 
dustry where labor is best organized and 
best infiltrated with Communists. 

The Communist guerrillas waited this year 
until the cotton harvests were in, and then, 
within the last month or so, they suddenly 
cut almost every artery of transportation— 
railway, highway, or waterway—whereby the 
cotton could move from the flelds to the 
great cotton textile mills in Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, and Shanghai. If cotton from 
America or elsewhere does not reach China 
within the next few weeks, those textile mills 
may have to close down and hundreds of 
thousands of men and women will be thrown 
out of work. There will be well-organized 
riots against the Government and that could 
start a chain of disorders precipitating the 
fall of the Government, 

The political deterioration and the moral 
Geterioration are serious. The break in mo- 
rale of Chinese people, especially at higher 
levels, is even more serious. They are dis- 
couraged as I have never seen them before. 
Many among the educated classes suffering 
terribly from depreciated incomes are ap- 
proaching the desired state of despair where 
they are tempted to resign themselves to 
communism, thinking nothing could be 
worse than their present conditions. 


PROPAGANDA TO DISCREDIT CHINA 


In addition to the carefully planned and 
executed attempts to destroy the govern- 
ment in China, there has been an equally 
skillfully executed plan to destroy the gov- 
ernment of China abroad—ihat is, to dis- 
credit it by a systematic, organized propa- 
ganda campaign, in the United States and 
elsewhere, 

It, too, began in March 1944, just after 
Russia made the agreement with Japan which 
freed the Japanese troops to move from 
Manchuria down into China. Apparently, 
Moscow, already confident of victory over 
Hitler, and having diverted Japan’s strength 
from Russia to China, sent out the word to 
start the campaign of vilification of China, 
for it began all over the United States, just 
as if one man had pulled a switch and all 
the lights went on at once, 

The propaganda, as you know, was largely 
led by about 20 or 30 writers and lecturers 
and commentators in America, and by some 
men who became Far East advisers to our 
State Department or experts on the stafis 
of organizations supposedly dedicated to en- 
lightening the American public on Asiatic 
affairs or foreign policy. There were some 
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of the group in what has become wig 
known as the Red cell in the State Depart. 
ment—the far eastern office. It has been 
openly said that some of these experts, both 
in and out of the Government, are Members 
of the Communist Party, although I have no 
personal Knowledge of that. But certainly 
they have consistently followed the party 
line with respect to the Chinese Communists, 
One of them openly boasted that, while they 
had not succeeded in all they wanted, at 
least they had gotten rid of Grew, Hurley, 
and Hornbeck, who were the three in the 
State Department who knew the facts about 
the Communists’ wiles and who tried to Carry 
out Roosevelt's policy of supporting the Cen- 
tral Government of China. 

The propaganda began in this country ip 
1944 with the usual character assassination, 
especially with smears against the Generalis- 
simo. You probably have forgotten them by 
now, but they did great damage—such things 
as alleged family troubles, moral charges, and 
so forth, all of which were completely un- 
true, but which helped to start the under. 
mining of confidence by the American people 
in the leadership of China, 

For almost 4 years the propaganda has 
gone on relentlessty. The emphasis is con- 
stantly upon the weaknesses of the Chinese 
Government, and nobody can deny some 
exist. The inipression is given that there 
have been and are no strengths in the Chinese 
Government, whereas the facts prove the 
latter far outweigh the former—although 
China cannot recover without help any more 
than England, France, or Italy can. 


CHARGE THAT CHINA IS UNDEMOCRATIC 


Charges are made, just to mention a few 
of the commonest ones, that the Chinese 
Government is undemocratic. That, of 
course, is true, according to our standards. 
But according to China’s standards, her 
present Government is unquestionably the 
nearest to democracy she has had in hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of years. And it 
continues to move in the direction of the 
democracy to which it is pledged, just as 
the Communists are pledged to ultimate dic- 
tatorship. 

The convention to establish a constitu- 
tion was called to meet in Nanking Novem- 
ber 12, 1937. But Japan plunged China into 
war in July 1937. That delay certainly can- 
not be blamed on the Government. 

When the war was over and the long- 
delayed constitutional convention was called, 
the two parties which had clamored loudest 
for a constitution, refused to participate— 
the Communists and the Democratic League. 

The Democratic League originally was a 
coalition of so-called liberal groups. Even- 
tually the genuine liberals had to withdraw, 
just as the true liberals withdrew from the 
American Labor Party in New York when 
they discovered that it was largely being 
used by the Communist members, as a cloak, 
as a screen for their own activities. 

Just so, the true liberal elements in China, 
the non-Communist elements, including the 
Young China Party and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party withdrew from the Democratic 
League. I talked to the leaders of both those 
liberal parties. Both are today participat- 
ing in the Chinese Government. But the 
left wing remained in the Democratic 
League, and, while pretending that it is a 
liberal party, continues to obstruct all efforts 
to establish China’s new democratic con- 
stitution, 

When General Marshall went out to China, 
the Communists posed as “democrats,” 
dragged out negotiations, stalled for time, 
worked feverishly to expand their power and 
then when they had succeeded during the 
“truce” in expanding the territory under 
their control from 60 to about 300 counties 
out of some 2,000 in China, they took off 
the mask, blasted General Marshall merci- 
lessly, until he himself wrote; 
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“The course which the Communist Party 
has pursued in recent months indicated an 
unwillingness to make a fair compromise. 
It has been impossible even to get them to 
sit down at a conference table.” 

It is possible to get agreement in almost 
any controversy, no matter how great di- 
vergence there is at first, if both sides really 
want an agreement. But, if, for any reason, 
one side does not want an agreement, then 
there is no way to get an agreement. We 
have learned that the hard way with respect 
to Communists; at Moscow, Paris, Lake Suc- 
ess. 

; The Chinese had learned it in 1927; unfor- 
tunately, we refused to learn it until 1947— 
20 years late. 

FAILURE OF MARSHALL MISSION 


Of course, Secretary Marshall’s mission was 
doomed before he started, as plenty of per- 
sons who knew China and who had dealt with 
Communists, in China or elsewhere, advised. 
But the thing that made certain his failure 
to get the Government of China and the Com- 
muunists together was a sentence in the pub- 
lic statement the President issued on Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, announcing the purposes and 
conditions of Marshall’s mission. I have not 
been able to find out who wrote this sentence, 
who phrased it as it is, but it is the hooker 
which made it impossible for him to succeed. 
I read from the last paragraph, which begins: 

“As China moves toward peace and unity 
along the lines described above.” 

Those lines were, first, establishment of a 
coalition government; and, second, disarm- 
ing or integrating the Communist forces into 
the government armies, the Communists 
themselves to become a political party in- 
siead of an armed rebellion. 

“As China moves toward peace and unity 
along the lines described above, the United 
States would be prepared to assist the na- 
tional government in every reasonable way 
to rehabilitate the country’— 

And so forth. Of course, it sounded in- 
nocent enough. Americans who don’t un- 
derstand Communist jargon approved; the 
left wingers, who do understand it, cheered. 
Why shouldn't they? There was no chance 





for General Marshall to get unity after that. 


one sentence was published, because it told 
the Communists of China exactly what they 
needed to know in order to encourage them 
to resist unity. It told them that if China 
achieved peace and unity, then the United 
States would support the Government of 
China; which meant that if it did not get 
peace and unity, then we would not support 
that Government. So that all the Commu- 
nists had to do to cut off American aid to 
that Government, and thereby destroy it, was 
to see to it that China did not get “peace 
and unity.” 

Never was a great soldier sent on a mission 
that was more hopeless than that on which 
General Marshall was sent. The cards were 
all stacked against him before he left—in 
my judgment, by people here at home. 

If the President’s statement had said: “As 
China moves toward better government, 
wider civil rights, greater democracy, more 
efficiency, less corruption,” and so forth, “‘the 
United States would be prepared to assist—” 
that would have been a legitimate set of 
conditions and within the power of the Chi- 
nese Government to fulfill. But instead we 
laid upon that government conditions which 
we placed in the hands of its opposition. 

The only way to get unity with Commu- 
nists anywhere is to surrender to them. We 
had no right, wittingly or unwittingly, to lay 
down such conditions. 

The answer to the charge that the Chinese 
Government is not democratic, is to say that 
of course it is not democratic yet; but it is 
trying to keep China free, and ii it stays free, 
it can and will become a more democratic 
government. The pressures toward democ- 
racy in China are so great that no free and 


independent Chinese Government could re- 
sist them, even if it would, provided that that 
government is not in a war for survival. Any 
Chinese Government that is independent will 
inevitably move toward greater freedom and 
democracy and wider civil rights. But a 
government which is under the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, subservient to Russia, will be 
no more free and can no more move in the di- 
rection of greater civil rights and democracy, 
than can the one in Poland. The only hope 
of getting democracy in China is by helping 
it defeat the Communists. 

I do not know when if ever before in 
history, some 30 or 40 persons in and out 
of a government, have been able to lose a 
great victory so almost completely as this 
handful of Communists, fellow-travelers, and 
misguided liberals in America has succeeded 
in doing with respect to the victory over 
Japan which 4,000,000 brave Americans won 
at such a cost in blood and sacrifice. I do not 
like to make so strong a statement, but I 
do not see how anyone can look at the facts 
and come to any other conclusion. 


CHARGE THAT INEFFICIENT 


The charge of inefficiency has been con- 
stantly leveled at the Chinese Government, 
as if that were an adequate reason for with- 
crawing American support from an ally. 
Well, the Chinese Government, a young gov- 
ernment struggling against almost insuper- 
able obstacles after 4,000 years of absclute 
monarchy, had not become an efficient gov- 
ernment before this war, and the war inevi- 
tably reduced its efficiency as with every other 
refugee government of an invaded country. 
Then the war ended suddenly. The Chinese 
Government had to try to set up a dozen pro- 
vincial governments and move back hundreds 
of miles and take over all at once. Some of 
those provincial and local governments were 
exceedingly bad. 

May I inquire of you gentlemen who come 
from States in the South how efficient were 
the governments that the North sent down 
into the South after the Civil War. Do you 
think those that came into Mississippi and 
Alabama, in the carpet-bagger days, were 70 
percent efficient, even after 10 years? The 
same sort of thing took place in China, I am 
sorry to say. 

I would even ask General Marshall if the 
army that he commanded was 70 percent 
efficient in the use of its funds. Most of the 
Gi’s with whom I have talked thought that 
at least 50 percent of the money used by cur 
armed forces was wasted. 

I make no attempt to whitewash ‘ineffi- 
ciency anywhere. I merely say that we ought 
to look at inefficiency in China in terms of 
the over-all picture, and with a sense of 
perspective, and in terms of what the alter- 
natives are. 


REMARKABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


On the other hand, the stories of inefficien- 
cy which are always well publicized can be 
matched with records of great accomplish- 
ment which are seldom mentioned. The 
Chinese went into Manchuria, and despite 
opposition from the Communists, and Rus- 
sian blocking of the major port, got many 
industries going in a remarkably short time. 
The Communists had torn up the railroad 
south of Changchun, and the best experts 
that we had in China said that the Chinese 
could not rebuild it in 6 months. They com- 
pleted it in 414 months. The first train was 
to run over it on China’s national holiday, 
October 10, a month ago, Just the week be- 
fore, the Communists tore up 70 miles of 
new railroad, turned the track upside down, 
ignited the ties with kerosene, so that the 
ties got burning along the whole 70-mile 
strip. The heat twisted the rails so they 
are useless. The railroad is gone. But the 
Chinese had built it in a month and a half 
less than the Americans said it would re- 
quire. 
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Today, Nanking is again a boom town, I 
had not been there for some years, but re- 
construction and new construction there 
under this allegedly rotten, incompetent gov- 
ernment are greater than I saw in any Euro- 
pean city except perhaps Warsaw. 

One of our military advisers to the Chinese 
Government told me that they could never 
ask for more wholehearted and effective co- 
operation anywhere than they have received 
from the Ministry of National Defense. To- 
gether they worked out a unification pro- 
gram. They streamlined the organizational 
set-up of the Chinese Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, from the ministry on down, and it is 
a better set-up than we were able to get here 
in our armed forces unification bill, because 
we had to save the faces of some of our 
present officials and officers. 

Under this reorganizaiion, the Chinese 
have reduced the civilian employees of the 
Ministry of National Defense from 80,0C0 to 
20,000. I wish there were some way we could 
get some of those “inefficient” officials of the 
Chinese Government to come over and he!p 
us get half as big a cut in desk personnel in 
the Pentagon Building. 

I wish we would take the restrictions off 
our military advisory commission in China 
so that it would be permitted to help the 
Chinese streamline and get efficient organiza- 
tion in lower echelons, too, those that do the 
fighting. 

The Chinese Government in all aress that 
it controls has resumed the establishment of 
he2!th centers thet the war interrupted. I 
visited some and was struck by the number 
of Chinese women volunteers, under gov- 
ernment sponsorship, who are working their 
hearts out trying to get better health for 
their people, better maternity and child- 
care centers. 

I am able to say confidently that at least 
in the upper one-fourth or one-third of the 
Chinese Government there is as high a per- 
centage, if not higher, of very able men and 
women, working at greater personal sacrifice 
and under far greater difficulties in their 
efforts to improve their Government and 
serve their country well, as there is in 
ington or any other government that I have 
visited. 


Wash- 


The salaries of top Officials today are about 
$30 or $40 a month. Most of those men are 
exceedingly high grade and well trained. 


Some have other resources which they are 

using up in order to Keep going. What about 

Officials who don’t have private resources? 
CHARGE THAT CORRUPT 

That brings me to the next charge—that 
the Chinese Government is corrupt. Of 
course, there are corrupt people in it. I 
will admit that there are corrupt people in 
the Republican Party, and I do not think 
members of the Democratic Party will claim 
that there are no corrupt persons or ma- 
chines in that party. But that does not 
mean that the parties as such are corrupt. 
Just so in China. Graft is a centuries-old 
problem. It was not created by the present 
Government; it is what that Government has 
been struggling with, and with remarkable 
success until the war began 10 years ago, 
since which time the Government has had 
its hands full trying to keep China an inde- 
pendent country. 

Corruption has been in China for thou- 
sands of years and will be there a long time 
after we have passed on. But no one can 
deny that the present Government ‘s far 
better, even under the strains of war and 
inflation, than were the war-lord governments 
it replaced, and the war-lord governments 
were better than the Manchus they followed. 
Corruption, like most things, is relative. We 
haven't too good a record ourselves. The 
important thing is the direction in which 
things are moving over the decades, 
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.Furthermore the Chinese as an old and 
mellow people seldom have absolute stand- 
ards. If the Government cannot pay ade- 
quate salaries and the only way a man can 
feed his children is by what we call graft, 
bribes, and so forth, they say, “But there was 
nothing else he could do.” 

You may ask, “Why does not the Govern- 
ment pay its officials and civil servants more?” 
Because, until it can win the war and get the 
economy going so its military expenditures 
can be cut down and its revenues increased, 
it can pay higher wages only by printing more 
paper money. But that would lead only to 
still greater inflation. ‘The value of the 
money would go further down and at the end 
of the month they would not have any more 
purchasing power than they had before. 

The Chinese are up against the problem of 
terrible inflation, and they cannot solve it 
without help from us, any more than Greece 
or France can without help. You can be sure 
the Chinese do not like the situation. But 
just what can they do? I wonder what we 
would do under the same circumstances. 

General Lucas, who is the head of our mili- 
tary mission in China, told me that he was 
ashamed last winter when he saw how the 
high Chinese cfficials with whom he dealt 
were sacrificing their own comforts in order 
to provide coal at some twenty-odd dollars a 
ton to keep every American officer and his 
family comfortable in Nanking. When he 
went over to see the Minister of War, General 
Pai Chung-hsi, he found his house unheated. 

I repeat, that among the Chinese at the top 
there is a higher percentage of men of great 
ebility working at almost impossible tasks 
with greater sacrifice and less reward than I 
know of emong comparable officials here in 
my own Government. Most of us here are 
pretty comfortable. 

I talked to the mayor of Peiping, a man 
who years ago was a student in this coun- 
try. He studied philosophy at Beloit Col- 
lege. He got his master’s degree in political 
science at the University of Chicago. He 
went back to China to teach and inspire 
young men with his ideas on building the 
new China. They asked him to go into poli- 
tics, to start applying the needed reforms, 
and he became Governor of Shantung Prov- 
ince. He was not a war lord; he was a col- 
lege professor. Yet for 714 years after Japan 
struck, the man was out in the mountains, 
trying to hold his provincial government and 
his poorly equipped and half fed troops 
and his people together against the Japanese 
invader. He hid out in little boats on the 
river and canals when the Japanese almost 
caught himr on the land. For 744 years they 
hunted him, while he struck back at them 
to wear them down. His wife and children 
were captured by the Japanese, who sent 
messages saying that if he did not surrender 
they would Eill his family, or that if he at- 
tacked Tsinan, the capital, they would put 
his wife and family in the front line; yet for 
714 years he held on, underfed, underclothed, 
cold, yet fighting on for his country, and 
for ours. He said to me, “It hurts me when 
your papers say that our Government is all 
corrupt.” 

Let me sum this up by saying that the real 
test is the record. There is plenty of cor- 
ruption in China, but no party or govern- 
ment that is wholly corrupt and unworthy of 
support could ever have accomplished what 
the Kuomintang Party has. How many po- 
litical parties in history can surpass or even 
equal its record? 

It overthrew the Manchu dynasty after 
267 years of despotic control. 

It succeeded in eliminating all but one or 
two of the war-lord governments. It would 
have had them out, too, if Japan had not 
attacked. 

It united China under a Chinese Govern- 
ment for the first time in almost 300 years. 

It succeeded in getting China free from 
more than a century of imperialistic domi- 
hation by foreign powers, 


It inspired and guided, between the years 
of 1932 and 1937—the only 5 years of peace 
it has had—a program of reconstruction and 
development, of democratization and mod- 
ernization, of improvement in education, 
communication, transportation, and public 
health that cannot be surpassed by any large 
nation in history in a comparable period of 
time. 

It saw the nature of totalitarianism of the 
Japanese Fascist type long before we did, and 
fought against it for 8 years—alone for 414 
years, long before we had sense enough to 
recognize its nature and to know that the 
Chinese were fighting on our side, too, 

It saw the nature of totalitarianism of the 
Communist type 20 years before we did and 
has resisted it alone, not just since March 
1947 when our Government finally woke up 
but since 1927. It is still resisting still 
practically alone. 

Show me another party with a better over- 
all record of actual accomplishment, Un- 
fortunately, we were skillfully told only its 
weaknesses—and they are there; we were 
not told of the enormous strengths in China, 
and believe me, they are there too, 


STRENGTHS AS WELL AS WEAKNESSES 


We Americans ought never to forget this 
one fact, which outweighs every other con- 
sideration—namely that when our fleet lay 
at the bottom of the sea and Japan had 
carried out in 6 months the single greatest 
conquest in the history of warfare, only one 
thing prevented her from completing and 
organizing her new empire and turning all 
her efforts against us. It was this—the key- 
stone was missing. Old, so-called backward 
corrupt undemocratic, inefficient China re- 
fused to yield. Chiang could have had peace 
on very generous ‘terms and saved his people 
most of the suffering and the economic dis- 
location and the Communist civil war. In- 
stead, he chose to buy for us the precious 
months and years in which we could rebuild 
our fleet and capture the islands, one by one, 
and build the atomic bomb and ultimately 
bring our superior air power and the bombs 
to bear upon Japan and give her the final 
blow. 

That is the fact that takes precedence over 
every other in the picture. China held the 
line. Does that count for nothing with us? 

There are strengths in China, including 
moral strengths, and let nobody ignore or 
underestimate them. The Nation is now 
terribly weak from the suffering and ex- 
haustion through which she has gone. Have 
we no sense of obligation or responsibility 
to help her in the peace as she helped Us in 
the war—and with help that really will help? 


CONFUSION IN AMERICAN POLICY 


For us not to help China, because her Gov- 
ernment is portrayed as unworthy of support, 
is not only being victims of distorted propa- 
ganda; it is ignoring our own history and 
our own interests. A great American out in 
the Far East said to me, “For the first time 
in the history of our relations with Asia, 
we have endangered the paramount interests 
of the United States by confusing them With 
an internal purification problem in China, 
It may prove to be the greatest single blun- 
der in the history of the United States.” 

That is the best description I have heard 
of our policy—“confusing the paramount in- 
terests of the United States with an internal 
purification problem in China.” 

Let me review a little of our history on this 
point. In 1899, when the other nations were 
dividing China up into spheres of influence, 
the United States announced the “open- 
door” policy through John Hay, Secretary of 
State. We insisted on support of the Gov- 
ernment of China against all efforts of the 
British, the French, the Japanese, the Rus- 
sians, and the Germans to divide her up. 
Why did we support the Government of 
China? Because it was democratic? Or iib- 
eral? Or efficient? Or free from graft? No; 
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it was the old Manchu government, one ot 
the rottenest governments in history, We 
supported it because we saw that the most 
important thing was not that the govern. 
ment be democratic, but that it be a sover. 
eign Chinese Government. Under a Chinese 
Government desired changes would be at 
least possible; under foreign governments 
they would not be possible. We kept first 
things first. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


In 1922 the Washington Conference was 
held at a time when there was another at. 
tempt to divide up China, this time spear. 
headed by the Japanese. We did not then 
make the present mistake of failing to sup- 
port the Government of China against out. 
side powers, even though the Government of 
China that we pledged in the Nine-Power 
Treaty to support was completely undemo. 
cratic, inefficient, and corrupt; it was the 
war-lord government. We supported it be- 
cause we saw clearly that the all-important 
consideration was that the Government in 
China be Chinese and not subject to any for- 
eign power. 

Come down to 1941. In the note which 
Cordell Hull handed to the Japanese envoy 
on November 26, 1941, certain conditions 
were laid down for a return to normal re. 
lations between Japan and the United States, 
The one condition which the Japanese would 
not accept and which led directly to the war 
with us was as follows: 

“The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will not support— 
militarily, politically, economically—dny gov- 
ernment or regime in China other than the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China with capital temporarily in Chung- 
king.” 

That was the very same government we now 
say is unworthy of our support. Was it dem- 
ocratic then? No; not as much so as now? 
Was it efficient? No. Did it have wholly 
honest administration? Certainly not. Yet 
we went to war with Japan rather than have 
China, or even just Manchuria, come under 
the complete control of an expanding for- 
eign power. We did not make the pres- 
ent mistake of confusing our paramount 
interests with the problem of purifying the 
Chinese Government. We had sense enough 
to remember that the key thing was to have 
a government dominated by Chinese and not 
by a foreign power. We kept first things first. 

And in August 1945, as part of the bargain 
at Yalta, we got the Russians to sign an 
agreement with China, in which they, too, 
promised to support the Central Government 
of China. May I read from that treaty 
signed August 1945: 

“In accordance with the spirit of the above 
treaty, and for the implementation of its gen- 
eral ideas and policies, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to render China moral support 
and assistance with military equipment and 
other material resources, this support and 
assistance to be given fully to the National 
Government as the Central Government of 
China.” 

As a result of Russia signing that agree- 
ment the Communists knew that their hopes 
were shattered. There was nothing Mao- 
Tseh-tung could do but come to terms. He 
got into a plane and went to Chungking to 
work on a political, rather than military, set- 
tlement. He assumed, of course, that after 
we had supported the Chinese Government, 
no matter how bad it was, for almost 100 
years as our basic policy in Asia, and after 
we had forced Japan to support it and had 
persuaded the Russians to support it, we, too, 
would continue to support it 

TRAGIC REVERSAL OF UNITED STATES POLICY 

Up to that point we had kept first things 
first iN Asia. If we had continued to do so 
there would not have been any civil war in 
China, Or, at least, it couldn’t have been of 
any magnitude, China could and would have 
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resumed her march toward better govern- 
ment and the reforms we say we want, 

But instead we made one of the most 
amazing reversals of history. Instead of 
supporting our ally, the Government of 
China, we chose the very moment of the 
cuccess of our own policy, to abandon the 
policy: and to withhold our support from 
China unless the Chinese Government first 
achieved “peace and unity” with the Com- 
munisis. 

We adopted the Communist line that to 
support Chiang would lead to civil war, 
when in reality it was the only way to pre- 
vent civil war. 

When we announced that all Mao had to 
do to block American aid to Chiang was to 
plock peace and unity, naturally he went 
back to Yenan to block peace and tnity. 
Like Gromyko and Molotov at other con- 
ferences, he stalled along the negotiations 
under General Marshall until he had gained 
control of much of north China and Mane 
churia. Russia helped enormously, in vio- 
lation of her treaty, but I can hardly blame 
Russia for not helping the Government of 
China as it had promised when we ourselves 
intervened against that Government in fa- 
vor of the Communists by halting shipment 
of lend-lease ammunition we had promised 
to China, and military airplanes, and a loan 
already authorized and earmarked. 

Victory wes in our hands in Asia, and we 
threw it away. The anti-Kuomintang and 
pro-Communist propagandists, and Russia, 
won. America and the Chinese lost, 


PRO-COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Earlier I said that the Communist plan 
had two objectives, to cestroy the Govern- 
ment of China at home by economic, social, 
and military measures, and second, to dis- 
credit it abroad. As a matter of fact, there 
was a third part to the strategy, namely, to 
sell the Chinese Comnyrunists as the great 
heroes and patiicts and liberals of China, 
whom we should support. 


AGRARIAN REFORMERS? 


We were told endlessly that the Commu- 
nists were just agrarian reformers, trying to 
get land for the poor peasants of China. Of 
course, the picture was painted to suggest 
there was great landlordism in China with 
huge estates, as in Poland, Rumania, and 
other European countries. That was a false 
picture, but few Americans knew enough 
about China to recognize the deception. 

Actually, there is less landlordism in China 
than in the United States. Sixty-one per- 
cent of Chinese farmers Own all their own 
land, whereas only 58 percent of American 
farmers own all their land. Landlordism as 
ordinarily understood has not keen the ma- 
jor problem in China. The major problem 
is not wider distribution but better utiliza- 
tion of land. 

The Communists call a landlord anybody 
with more than 8 acres of land, and set up a 
cry to take it away from him without recom- 
pense. Their primery purpose in China, as 
in Poland, is to bribe the people to come 
with them and get something for nothing. 
It is a smart plan, although completely im- 
moral. 

I was told that if an election had taken 
place in north Korea last year the Koreans 
would have voted overwhelmingly for the 
Communists, because they had taken the 
land of every person who had more than 3 
acres and distributed it to the landless. But 
I was told further that if a free election were 
held now, not one-half of one percent of the 
people in north Korea would vote Communist, 
because after the harvest this year, the Com- 
munists came to the farmers and said, “We 
have the problem of defending ourselves 
against the American aggressors in south 
Korea, so in return for our giving you this 
land last year, you will voluntarily contribute 
to us 80 percent of your crops—plus your son 
for our army.” 
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In south Korea I think 25 or 80 percent 
might vote for communism—they haven’t 
yet had their noses rubbed in it. I was told 
from all sources that in north Korea, not 
more than half a percent are pro-Commu- 
nist now. But it is too late to repent now. 
Once the Communists are in control, the 
citizen has no recourse. 


LIBERAL DEMOCRATS? 


They have carried on the propaganda that 
they have democracy and point to the so- 
calied “people’s courts” as a proof. That too 
is a cheap and cruel fraud. Their people's 
courts are precisely like that ancient one in 
Jerusalem when the crowd was organized to 
cry “Release Barabbas. Crucify Christ.” A 
handful of trained persons in a crowd can 
easily direct its decisions, especially if the 
people know which decision their rulers want, 
and that it would be unpatriotic to disagree. 
Such “courts” never yet led to justice. They 
are window dressing. 

A lot has been made of the discipline and 
enthusiasm of the Communists, and it is true 
they have both to a very high degree. As I 
said here 3 years ago, they are almost monas- 
tic in their devotion to their cause. But that 
does not mean that it is a good cause or that 
we should support it. The Nazis had that 
devotion and enthusiasm. The average Nazi 
soldier behaved about as well in Europe, in- 
dividually, as did the average American GI, 
They had stricter discipline on the whole. 
But their cause was still bad. 

No one can say that the Japanese did not 
have almost unbelievable devotion to their 
Emperor and their cause, but the fact that 
they had devotion, discipline, and enthus!i- 
asm does not prove that it was a good cause. 

NO FREEDOMS 

The net result of a careful reexamination, 
from many reliable sources, of conditions 
in Chinese Communist areas is, first, that 
there are no freedoms whatsoever—no free- 
dom uf speech, no freedom of press, no free- 
dom of assembly, no freedom of movement, 
no freedom of religion. No propaganda or 
camouflage can make that out as democracy. 

Oh, yes, they say that you may have a meet~ 
ing of your church group, if you desire. When 
do you want to have it? If at 11 o'clock, 
then you can expect to have a patriotic meet- 
ing called at 11 o’clock, frequently in the 
church. If it is down the street, everyone 
has to go to it or be tried for disloyalty. So 
you have freedom of religion on paper, but 
you cannot actually carry out the exercise 
of it. 

SUBSERVIENT TO RUSSIA 


Second, there is no question but that the 
Communist Party in China is subservient to 
Russia, and has always been, just the same 
as the Communist Party in Poland or Yugo- 
siavia is, and as the Communist Party in the 
United States is. The latest indication of 
that, of course, is the way in which the 
Chinese Communists are following the Mos- 
cow line on the Marshall plan. The No. 1 
enemy now in their propaganda is General 
Marshall. He is blasted every day as arch 
imperialist, capitalist reactionary, enemy of 
the common people, etc. Zhdanov an- 
nounced the Soviet determination to defeat 
the Marshall plan. So General Marshall to 
the Chinese Communists becomes No. 1 Fas- 
cist and enemy; Chiang Kia-shek is now 
down to second; and Chen Li-fu has slipped 
clear to third. 

After the way General Marshall leaned 
over backward and, in my Opinion, even dis- 
criminated against the Central Government, 
in order to make sure nobody could say that 
he was favoring the Government against the 
Communists, it is instructive to observe how 
they reward his fairness and his faith in 
them—the same way they rewarded Petkov 
in Bulgaria for his faith. 

They are now almost to the “sha t’ou” 
stage with respect to China. They think 
victory is almost in the bag, and they don't 
need to carry on pretenses much longer, 
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Perhaps one thing will wake Americans 
up more than all our arguments these many 
years, and that is Mr. Vishinsky’s speeches. 


ANTI-AMERICAN 


If you will read his attacks on us and 
change just a few words, you will think you 
are reading the Chinese Communists’, or 
their American apologists’ attacks on the 
Government of China. Vishinsky accuses us 
Americans and eur Government of all the 
same crimes and evil designs the Central 
Government of China has been eccused of, 
When we know that those attacks against 
us are not accurate, perhaps more Americans 
may begin to have some suspicions regarding 
the accuracy of similar attacks against 
China. I only hope that we will wake up 
before it is too late. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am more aware of 
the defects of the Chinese Government and 
its personnel than most people in America 
can possibly be. I am aware of sOme defccis 
in the American Government and its per- 
sonnel, too. I also know that the first ob- 
jective of an intelligent nation's foreign pol- 
icy must always be its own security, and that 
an internal purification problem in China, 
important as it may be, must never be al- 
lowed to defiect us from those policies which 
are essential to the security of this country. 


OUR ALTERNATIVES 


Let us approach it this way: If we cannot 
decide what is best in China, because we 
think neither side is good, then, like a physi- 
cian confronted with only bad alternatives, 
let us decide what is worst. What is the 
worst thing that could happen in China? 
There can be no question about that. The 
worst thing that could happen in China, from 
the standpoint of our own interests, those of 
the Chinese people, and of world peace, is for 
China to come under the Communists and 
become another puppet of Russia. There- 
fore, that is the thing that at all costs we 
must, if possible, prevent. If we cannot be 
wholeheartedly for either side, then we must 
at least be against that which is most dan- 
gerous. Insofar as we do not help the Cen- 
tral Government, we are helping that which is 
infinitely worse. 

We must get first things first, and the first 
thing is not a better Chinese Government, 
but an independent Chinese Government. 
Such a government can become better and 
will become better. It can and will become 
more democratic and efficient and honest, 
and will widen civil rights; whereas a Com- 
munist puppet government cannot become 
any more democratic or liberal in China than 
it can in Yugoslavia. 

So my position is that we must quickly 
take a strong stand, not against Russia, not 
against the Communists as such, but for that 
which has been our basic policy for 100 years 
and from which, unfortunately, we have 
recently departed. We must return to our 
historic policy of standing for “the sover- 
eignty, the independence, the territorial, and 
administrative integrity of China.” That 
phrase from the Nine Power Pact is still the 
best statement of the real requirements. 

Why chould we have fought 4 years against 
Japan to defend that policy and now abandon 
it? The first thing we must make secure is 
not democracy, or competence, or honesty, or 
even peace in China; but the independence 
of China. That cannot be maintained if it 
comes under the Communists. 

SUMMARY 

In summery, our failure to give vigorous 
support and assistance to our weakened ally, 
China, in the postwar period, encouraged 
and assisted the Communist-armed minority 
in its attempt to destroy the government of 
China. The disruption of the Nation’s com- 
munications and of its economy, and the 
warfare which requires more than three- 
fourths of the nation’s budget to be for mili- 
tary purposes are causing a break-down of 
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economic processes, of government machin- 
ery, and of the nation’s morale to the point 
where the government may soon be in danger 
of collapse. 

Such a collapse would have the gravest 
consequences for the United States: 

1. It would bring the enormous resources 
and manpower of China under the control of 
a ruthlessly efficient and totalitarian Com- 
munist government subservient to the Soviet 
Union. : 

2. It would drastically reduce in Asia the 
prestige and influence of China’s supposed 
allies, the western democracies, especially the 
United States, it would greatly accelerate 
the already rapid spread of Soviet influence 
in Korea, southeast Asia, India, and the Phil- 
ippines. It would give new life to the Com- 
munist movement in Japan and dishearten 
the democratic forces there. 

3. It would make impossible the restora- 
tion for Japan and Korea of their prewar 
pattern of trade with China which is abso- 
lutely essential if they are ever to become 
self-sustaining and secure without receiving 
hundreds of millions of American dollars 
every year and being defended for an in- 
definite period by American soldiers. 

4. It would make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for certain European countries, espe- 
cially England, France, and Holland, to re- 
store their prewar pattern of trade with Asia, 
thereby endangering the success of the Mar- 


5. It would give Russia satellites and se- 
curity all along her Asiatic front, enable her 
to take bolder and more aggressive action 
ogainst us in Europe, relieve her of the ne- 
cessity of fighting on two fronts ia the event 
of a war, and thereby enormously increase 
the danger of such a war. Furthermore, it 
would greatly increase the difficulty of our 
winning it, if it came, or even of surviving it. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The disastrous effects of all these factors 
on our own economy and our security are 
obvious. These conclusions seem to me in- 
escapable: 

1. It is much sounder and involves much 
less risk to build on the existing Government 
in China than to have a collapse w:‘h com- 
pletely incalculable risks, or to have a Com- 
munist victory. Our choice is not between 
the present Government in China and some- 
thing better; it is between the present Gov- 
ernment in China and something infinitely 
worse. 

2. Immediate economic or financial meas- 
ures can help China greatly in the present 
period of strain, but they cannot solve the 
situation until the military drain on China’s 
money, resources, efforts, and morale can be 
reduced, and until the communications de- 
' stroyed by the Communists can be restored. 
These objectives can be accomplished only 
by defeating and disarming the Communists 
south of the Great Wall and at least hold- 
ing present positions in Manchuria, if it 
should prove to be already too late—tragi- 
cally for China and for ourselves—to over- 
come the Communists in Manchuria at this 
time. 

3. The Communists in China cannot he 
defeated without United States help, any 
more than they can be in Greece. There- 
fore, United States help to be successful 
must be military as well as moral and eco- 
nomic. By military I mean surplus muni- 
tions—at little or no cost to us; and an 
expanded program of training and advising 
Chinese forces at all levels. 

By moral I mean a forthright statement of 
our support of the Chinese Government in 
its struggle against the attempts of the Com- 
munists to destroy it, similar to the support 
we are giving Greece, France, Italy, and 
others, even though some of those govern- 
ments, too, do not meet with our full ap- 
proval. 

By economic I mean providing, under ade- 
quate safeguards, American grants, loans, 


and personnel to help the Chinese Govern- 
ment balance its international payments, 
stabilize its currency and develop specific 
sound reconstruction projects of great im- 
portance to the Nation’s economy. Without 
such help it cannot improve local govern- 
ment and make possible better living con- 
ditions for the people, regain their confi- 
dence and full support, and thus overcome 
the Communist propaganda by aetually do- 
ing for the people what the Communists 
promise. 

We are not justified in doing anything un- 
less we do enough to enable China to resist 
the threat to her national existence. 

The amount of new money required to 
accomplish the above objectives is very small 
as compared to similar requirements ‘in 
Europe. 

4. Once the military situation is stabilized 
and the military expenditures reduced, more 
real recovery can be achieved in China for 
far less cost to us than in Europe. In fact, 
China could then recover, although more 
slowly, without any further grants at all 
from us, because her economy is basically 
sound, the country is practically self-suffi- 
cient in food, fuel, fibers, and essential raw 
materials, and the people have enormous in- 
dustry and vitality. 

5. Given peace, no independent Chinese 
government could resist, even if it desired to, 
the internal pressures toward greater democ- 
racy, more competence and efficiency, and 
broader civil rights. The strides toward bet- 
ter government would again be as spectacular 
as they were during the pericd from 1932 
to 1937. It should never be forgotten that 
it was the success, not the failure, of the 
Chinese Government in giving increasingly 
better government, that led to Japan’s attack 
in 1937. 

6. The risks to the United States in vigor- 
ously helping the Chinese Government and 
people resist the ruthless attempts to sub- 
jugate them are far less than the risks in 
not helping. The risks in delay are far 
greater than the risks of such action. It 
must be taken at once. 





The Long-Range Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter di- 
rected to me by Mr. Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., July 9, 1948. 
Hon. Scotr W. Lucas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Lucas: On behalf of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, I want to ex- 
press our appreciation for your very active 
and effective support of the long-range agri- 
cultural program which was enacted at the 
close of the recent session of Congress. 

While this legislation is not all that we 
hoped for, yet I am sure that it will prove to 
be the first step toward a constructive pro- 
gram for agriculture: Your position as a 
member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee'on Agriculture, which wrote the bill, 
together with your leadership on the floor of 
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the Senate placed you in a key position with 
respect to this and other agricultural legis. 
lation. 

I can assure you that the farmers of m1. 
nois appreciate your aggressive leadership 
which resulted in the enactment of thi; 
long-range agricultural legislation. 

I personally appreciate the consideration 
shown me by the Committee on Agriculture 
of which you are a member, on the several 
occasions that I have testified before this 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B, SHUMAN, 
President, 





Broadcast by Upton Close 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following broad- 
cast made by Upton Close, made over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network on 
Sunday morning, December 7, 1941, 
shortly before the United Siates fleet was 
struck at Pearl Harbor: 


Again from a British source comes the 
rumor that Japanese Premier-Dictator Tojo 
is going to make a declaration in Tokyo Mon- 
day (that’s tomorrow), which will definitely 
say whether it is to be war or peace in the 
Pacific. The implication is that it may be - 
peace rather than war. 

Now, frankly, this repeated rumor annoys 
dyed-in-the-wool newsmen. If Premier Tojo 
is going to make a speech tomorrow why does 
not the news come from Tokyo or the Japa- 
nese official news agency instead of Britain? 
Why is it being said tg America in this round- 
about way? Does Britain or some element in 
Britain’s foreign office have a tentative deal 
on with Japan—which, of course, cannot go 
through without American acceptance—and 
are these feelers intended to get us to give 
a favorable ear to Tojo when he talks tomor- 
row? Or is there possibly a negotiation going 
on with impetus from the Japanese, rather 
than the British side? And are the Japanese 
behind these prophetic feelers coming to us 
Americans via the British news agencies? Or 
is Japan planning a surprise war move tomor- 
row or the next day and making use of certain 
British news vendors to pull the wool over 
America and Britain while Japan completes 
her last plans, say a landing on the Gulf of 
Siam or the oil coast of Borneo or even, as 
the Australians seem to think, a landing on 
the coast of Australia. 

We might even include in this category 
the jittery anticipation of the people of 
Manila that the Japanese would open the 
war with a bombing of the civilians of that 
crowded city, although no military experts 
could imagine a general staff so stupid as to 
throw away its initial advantage of surprise 
just to cremate a few thousands of civilians 
not even engaged in war work and not even 
belonging to the power with which the war 
was to be fought. No, whatever Tojo may 
plan to spring tomorrow, it will be some- 
thing of more practical military value than 
the bombing of Manila if it is anything 
warlike at all. And while we are waiting 
to see, we can do nothing more valuable tnan 
to examine over and over again the basic 
facts of the Japanese-American clash.. Here 
they are again. 

F. rst, Japan’s. side.- What Japan wants ‘is 
dominance now of the West Pacific and China 











with the privilege of sitting on the side 
lines to extend her world power while Euro- 
pean and American powers—we, who call 
ourselves the white nation—mutually ex- 
terminate one another. What General Tojo, 
nicknamed the “Razor,” craves more than 
anything else is for Europe and America to 
get into a war of the continents which will 
last 20 or 30 years. 

Japan’s methods for getting what she 
wants are constant, well demonstrated, and 
there are not likely to be surprises there. 
She keeps feeling out, feeling out, militarily, 
and meanwhile talking, talking, diplomati- 
cally, but sidestepping the crush. Of course, 
were war once opened, she would fight to 
the end and then rise from the ashes and 
fight again. Japanese are like that. 

‘Now what are the constants on our side? 
First, eternal opposition to Japan’s empire 
building, or anyone else’s for that matter, 
in the Pacific. We shall remain constant on 
that, no matter how many temptations 
come to us heralded by rumors via London. 
Second, constant on our side is the superior 
power both military and economic to crush 
Japan at any time the show-down comes, al- 
though we may have to give a lot of our 
time and money for the job unless some less 
well defined jobs in politically more remote 
parts of the world go in order to doit. And 
then we have a third factor on our side. 
Should I call it the inconstant constant? 
It is the personal element. Our Command- 
er in Chief’s mind in the matter. Just 
where and at what point will he use sufil- 
cient force in blocking Japan’s outfeelers 
to make the picture war? 

Now, aside from these Constants, every- 
thing else—belligerent speeches or suave 
notes—are just straws in the wind. They 
show which way the wind is blowing. Or 
maybe we should rather call them straws on 
the camel’s back. Perhaps in history a 
camel’s back has been broken by a last straw. 
More likely, the camel suddenly shudders or 
bucks and pitches the load off. 

The lesson that Soviet Russia and we can 
never be true allies—Soviet Russia and Amer- 
ica—but only companions of the same road, 
and, under the present regime in Russia only 
playing parts in a three-cornered ducl, two 
fighters who happen to be striking at the 
same opponents—that picture was all there 
in the arrival of the Russian Ambassador, 
fr. Litvinov, and his gracious lady, Mrs. 
Litvinov, at Treasure Island yesterday. It 
was the Ambassador’s show. He is a very 
genial and big human being, the biggest I 
ever knew in Soviet Russia, and everyone ad- 
mires his gray-haired English wife. But this 
morning it is my show and my comment— 
and this is the way the Soviet Ambassador’s 
arrival looked to this observer: There were, 
of course, the Russian worshipers pushing 
their way down to kiss the hem of anything 
not American. And some of them were in 
workers’ clothes and some of them wore 
mink. 

And there were the Russian war-relief peo- 
ple, hoping to have their cause mentioned 
on the air—a queer intermixture of hu- 
manitarian impulse and political purpose. 
And there were the cynical American news- 
papermen, who, failing to get any political 
statement out of the clever Ambassador, said 
to us radiomen in radio parlance: “Take him 
away.” 

And there was the Ambassador himself, as 
near a cosmopolitan as provincial Russia has 
ever produced. A man of cosmopolitan Jew- 
ish ancestry, married to a fine woman from 
England. He had on a blue working shirt, 
with no tie, and a heavy overcoat of coarse 
blue stuff. It was very hot in the crowded 
inner office of Pan-American Airways, and I 
invited the Ambassador to take off his top- 
coat, and he said, “Oh, but I will soon be 
going.” But what he meant was that an 
Ambassador couldn’t look more coarsely 
dressed than the newspapermen who inter- 
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viewed him. And there were the Ambassa- 
dor’s words—very clever, very shrewd in their 
evasion—a bucket with no bottom; a piano 
with no sounding board; utterly hollow on 
Russian-American relations; showing in 
every word how little there is in common be- 
tween these two nations, America and Rus- 
sia; their cause, what they stand for, and 
what they will do to each other when this 
war is over. 

The Ambassador had nothing to say about 
the possibility that America would fight 
Japan but we could deduce that that would 
be taken by the Soviet Government as a sit- 
uation to be played for any advantages to be 
found in it—to be played by the Kremlin— 
not as a tragedy in which the heart of Russia 
would bleed as would the rest of the heart cf 
humanity, but for what its political ad- 
vantage might be worth to the Kremlin in 
its present crisis. And when he was asked 
what part Russia could play in the future 
of this great Pacific basin should blood mania 
poison it during the last half of the twentiech 
century as it has already poisoned the At- 
lantic during the first half—when he was 
asked that, the Russian Ambassador was 
silent because he was lost. 

There was Madame Litvinov, whom I had 
last seen with a cheap market basket on her 
arm, with a house dress on, getting out cf 
a Rolls-Royce which belonged to the Kremlin 
where they were Commissars—geitting out of 
a Rolls-Royce going about the market place 
in Moscow in 1928 in search of stale eggs and 
a wisp of greens forasalad. Yesterday there 
was Madame Litvinov asking me to ask her 
no questions please about living conditions 
in Russia, either then or now, because then 
Russia had revolution and now it has war. 
And I thought that in this simple request of 
hers was the whole story. 

And it seemed to me that crowded around 
listening, but not comprehending, were the 
Russian worshipers who perhaps now would 
have war, and if that is soon to arrive, then 
would have revolution. Then there was the 
American mother with two little American 
children—-keen, alert, weli-dressed. For some 
reason they had come down to be spectators 
of this scene. Looking out through the win- 
dow emblazoned in lights as the great flying 
bird rested on its belly on the blue lagoon, 
the little 5-year-old boy said to his mother 
(and this was overheard by another spec- 
tator)—‘‘Mama, Mama, what are they coming 
for?” and his mother looked down, a little 
startled, and said, “Well, I guess it’s what 
they call for good will.” The little boy looked 
up wide-eyed and said, “But, Mama, I thought 
we didn’t like the Russians.” And then the 
little girl, the boy’s sister, looked down at 
him with all the sophistication of her sex 
and her 6 years and said, “But, silly, we do 
now.” Well, there is always the lighter 
touch—we had it here. 

The division manager of the United Air- 
lines, Mr. Reber, who supplied the special 
plane for the Ambassador and his greeters 
from the Russian Embassy—which plane by 
the way arrived safely in Washington this 
morning at 9:41, eastern standard time— 
this Mr. Reber, who is a young man from 
Seattle and just missed being one of my 
students back in the days when I was a col- 
lege professor there—well, Manager Reber 
remembered that on his Seattle route he 
had a very beautiful stewardess who was once 
a Russian countess, and Mr. Reber, thinking 
that Russians would like Russians, offered 
the Ambassador of the Proletarians the serv- 
ice of the Russian countess-stewardess on the 
special flight to Washington. The Ambassa- 
dor reached the absolute heights of diplomacy 
in the manner in which he declined when 
he said, ‘“‘When in Rome, I do as the Romans 
do, and when flying in America, I would like 
an American stewardess.” And so he flew 
across the continent last night and his stew- 
ardess was Miss Flora Fish. And Mr. Reber 
had to do something Russian for Ambassa- 
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dor Litvinov and his pasty, so he put a can 
of our best Pacific-coast caviar made of 
salmon eggs from the Columbia River, red 
salmon eggs, in the larder of Miss Fish on 
the airplane of the Ambassador flying to 
Washington. 

Just a few words—to finish—about the 
marvelous flights that have been inaugu- 
rated across the Atlantic by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways—the new air line that now 
takes our fliers who are carrying flying boats 
across the route—and it is said that because 
we now have an air line some 20 percent 
of losses in airplanes now being delivered 
across that route to Egypt are going to be 
saved. It shows the difference between fliers 
flying on their own, and fivers fiying accord- 
ing to schedule in an established air line. 





American Legion Post of Maryland 
Building Its Own Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
24, 1945, it was my privilege to direct 
attention of the Congress to a project 
of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Post, No. 
105, The American Legion, Department 
of Maryland, for the erection of its own 
home in my district. Since that time 
pregress has been such that the post 
expects to be occupying the new building 
a year from now. In that connection, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
incorporating in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
crp the following self-explanatory letter 
and resolutions, together with the poem, 
March of Freedom, by James Patrick 
McGovern, a member of the post, which 
is to be inscribed on a Wall panel in the 
permanent home of this outstanding unit 
of a great war veterans’ organization: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

BrErHESDA-CHEVY CHASE Post, No. 105, 

Bethesda, Md., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES PATRICK McGOVERN, 
Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CoMRADE McGovERN: I want to per- 
sonally convey to you my own and the heart- 
felt thanks of the entire membership of our 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Post, No. 105, of The 
American Legion, for your gracious and gen- 
erous proposal to make us a gift of a suitable 
replica of your wonderful poem, March of 
Freedom, to install in our new clubhouse 
when erected. 

Your proposal was accepted unanimously 
by the executive committee of the post, and 
received as well the unanimous approval and 
acceptance of the post at its regular meeting 
on April 27, 1948. I have been directed to 
forward to you a copy of the resolution which 
was adopted at that meeting, and it is my 
great pleasure to enclose the same herewith. 

You have indeed been most kind, and the 
boys who have worked so hard to erect a per- 
manent building for our post are extremely 
grateful to you. I am happy to report that 
the order has already been given for the draw- 
ing of plans and specifications for our new 
building, and when these have been com- 
pleted the day will not be far off when actual 
construction will commence. We hope by’ 
this time next year to he occupying our new 
building. 
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Again, our sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion, and every good wish for your continued 
good health and prosperity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tom ELwarp, 
Commander. 


—_—_— 


EXCERPT FROM MINUTES OF REGULAR MEETING OF 
THE BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE POST, NO. 105, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MARY- 
LAND, INC., APRIL 27, 1948 


At the regular meeting of Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Post, No. 105, The American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, Inc., held at the 
Chevy Chase Recreation Center, Norwood 
Drive, Chevy Chase, Md., on the 27th day of 
April 1948, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas our esteemed comrade, James 
Patrick McGovern, has graciously offered to 
provide, at his own expense, a suitable replica 
of his celebrated poem, March of Freedom, as 
a gift to this post; and 

“Whereas Comrade McGovern has further 
most generously offered to make provision 
by codicil to his last will and testament for 
a magnificent bequest to this post of $1,000, 
provided the said replica of his poem afore- 
said is permanentiy installed in the new 
clubhouse to be erected by this post in Beth- 
esda, Md., in the near future; and 

“Whereas the executive committee of this 
post has unanimously recommended the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resclved, That the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Post, No. 105, The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Inc., hereby accepts with 
genuine heartfelt thanks and appreciation, 
the gracious and generous proposal of Com- 
rade James Patrick McGovern, and directs 
that when the said replica of his poem, 
March of Freedom, is received by the post, 
and when the new clubhouse building has 
been erected, that the said replica be perma- 
nently installed therein as a lasting tribute 
to his characteristic generosity and as a lit- 
erary contribution to his fellow comrades and 
to all mankind; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this post, and 
a copy thereof be forwarded to Comrade 
James Patrick McGovern.” 

The foregoing is a true and correct excerpt 
from the minutes of Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Post, No. 105, The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Inc., at its regular meete- 
ing of April 27, 1948. 

Tom ELWwarp, 
Commander. 
Gar CHAMBERLIN, 
Adjutant. 


MARCH OF FREEDOM 


(By James Patrick McGovern, of Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase Post, No. 105, The American 
Legion, Department of Maryland) 

Our valor now makes live each yesterday 

Of bitter struggle wreathed with heroes’ 

deeds, 

Since first our fathers blazed their dauntless 

way 

Through virgin tracts 
hearths’ new seeds. 

homes then grew in beauty, love, and 
peace 

Within the fortress of our fruitful land, 

Which promised that our State would never 

cease 

As long as justice ruled the heart and hand. 

But freedom is an ever restless sea; 

t must be always woced and won again. 

To change is life, to strive is destiny; 

The rust was never deep for sword and pen. 

Our future thus must give our past its due 

Of victory again, of peace more true. 


and sowed thelr 


Our 
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Hon. Walter G. Andrews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I deeply regret that our good friend and 
able colleague, Hon. WALTER GRESHAM AN- 
DREWS, of New York, has determined to 
retire from the Congress. 

For 18 years he Ras served the Nation 
as a Member of this body with ability 
and courage. 

His first love has always been the mili- 
tary service. That service has always 
found in him one ready to understand its 
difficulties and to contribute everything 
in his power to its best interests. 

Entering World War I, with a back- 
ground as a varsity end and back at 
Princeton and as a private in the First 
New York Cavalry on the Mexican bor- 
der, he emerged at the end of the war as 
a major in the One Hundred and Seventh 
Infantry, Twenty-seventh Division, with 
an outstanding war record. 

He had been wounded in action. He 
had been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for gallantry in action. 
He had received a letter of congratula- 
tion from his division commander, Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, stating that in the 
general’s opinion “no company officer in 
the division had a better record than 
yours for skill and determined leader- 
ship in battle.” 

Elected to the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, he was promptly assigned to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
rising to the position of its ranking mi- 
nority member, and playing a most im- 
portant role in that capacity during the 
course of World War II. 

He has always fought for his convic- 
tions, even when standing almost alone 
among his committee colleagues. Those 
present at the time will recall the part 
which he played in the extension of the 
Selective Service Act just prior to Pearl 
Harbor, a measure carried on the floor of 
the House by a margin of one vote. 

His gift for organization manifested 
itself in connection with the formation 
of the new House Committee on Armed 
Services, after the termination of World 
WarlIlI. Appointed chairman of the new 
committee, it fell to his lot to combine 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
with the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and, by appropriate subcommittees 
and staff, to assume jurisdiction over 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces 
of the Nation. His work in this connec- 
tion was so effective as to command the 
commendation of all concerned. 

The new committee will continue to 
function in the national interest. Its 
first chairman will be greatly missed. 

As Arthur Krock recently expressed it 
in the New York Times, there will be 
many who will regret that he is volun- 
tarily ending a notable career in the in- 
terest of domestic and world security. 
































































Summary of Agricultural Act of 1948 and 
a Comparison of Its Provisions With 
Current Price-Support Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, since the ad- 
jJournment of Congress I have received 
many requests from Members of the 
House for information regarding the 
Agricultural Act of 1948, Public Law No. 
897, Eightieth Congress. In compliance 
with these requests the following sum- 
mary and explanation of the measure is 
submitted: 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1948 ANnp 
A COMPARISON OF ITS PROVISIONS WITH CuR- 
RENT PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


I. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Act of 1948 is in effect a 
combination of H. R. 6248 as it passed the 
House, and the price-support and parity pro- 
visions of 8. 2318 as it passed the Senate. In 
general, the Agricultural Act of 1948 provides 
two separate price-support programs for 
agricultural commodities. One program is to 
be in effect during 1949. The other program 
which is to come into effect in 1950 revises 
the parity formula and establishes a perma- 
nent program for supporting the prices of 
agricultural commodities. The act consists 
of three titles. 

Title I provides price support for agricul- 
tural commodities throughout 1949. The 
level of price support for the basic and cer- 
tain specified nonbasic commodities is sub- 
stantially the same level of price support 
now accorded such commodities. Price sup- 
port authorized for other commodities is on 
a flexible basis and on somewhat reduced 
levels. 

Titles II and III provide for a revision of 
the parity formula and for permanent price 
support beginning with the year 1950. The 
level of price support for the basic commodi- 
ties is mandatory and, with the exception of 
tobacco, ranges from 60 percent to $0 percent 
of the parity price depending upon the level 
of supply. Tobacco is to be supported at 
90 percent of parity. For the nonbasic com- 
modities (commodities other than basic), ex- 
cept potatoes and wool, price support is per- 
missive rather than mandatory. The level 
of such support is discretionary with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and may range from 
0 to 90 percent of the parity or comparable 
price. Certain limitations are placed upon 
the authority of the Secretary to give price 
support to perishable commodities. Potatoes 
and wool are the only nonbasic, agricultural 
commodities which are given mandatory price 
support and the level of such support ranges 
from 66 percent to 90 percent of parity. 


II, CURRENT PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS IN EFFECT 
UNDER EXISTING LAW 


Under existing law, price-support programs 
fall generally into four categories: 

1. Basic commodities: The basic commcedi- 
ties (corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco, and 
wheat) are required to be supported through 
the 1948 crop by loans at the following rates 
(corn produced by cooperators outside the 
commercial corn-producing area would be 
required to be supported at 75 percent of the 
level at which corn is supported for coopera- 
tors in the commercial corn producing area) : 
To cooperators (those who do not exceed farm 
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acreage allotments), 90 percent of parity 
(cotton at 921,-percent parity); to non- 
cooperators, 54 percent of parity and only 
on so much of the commodity as would be 
subject to penalty under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1928 if marketed, After 
the 1948 crop, if the Agricultural Act of 1948 
had not been enacted, price support for the 
basic commodities would have reverted to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
which specifically directed loans to be made 
on wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts with the 
rates ranging from 50 percent of parity to 
75 percent of parity to cooperators (with cor- 
respondingly lower rates to noncooperators) 
and authorized loans to be made on other 
commodities at rates fixed by the Secretary of 
Acriculture subject to the approval of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the Presi- 
dent. 

2, Steagall commodities: The Steagall 
commodities, those commodities with re- 
spect to which the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by public announcement, requested ex- 
panded production during the war (hogs, 
ecos, chickens, turkeys, milk and butterfat, 
dry peas of certain varieties, dry edible beans 
of certain varieties, soybeans for oil, flax- 
seed for oil, peanuts for oil, American- 
Egyptian cotton, potatoes, and sweetpota- 
toes) are required to be supported through 
December 31, 1948, at not less than 99 per- 
cent of the parity oy comparable price. 

8. Wool: Wool, under existing legislation, 
is required to be supported through Decem- 
ber 81, 1948, at the 1946 support price. 

4. Other commodities: With respect 10 
other agricultural commodities, it is de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress that the 
lending and purchase operations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall be carried out 
so as to bring the price and income of the 
producers of such commodities to a fair par- 
ity relationship with the basic commcdities 
and the Steagall commodities, to the extent 
that funds are available for stch opera- 
tions. In the absence of further legislation, 
this declaration of policy would have termi- 
nated on December $1, 1948. 


Ill, PRICE SUPPORT AUTHORIZED UNDER THE 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1948 


A. Price support for 1949 


The Agricultural Act of 1948 provides for 
price support for agricultural commodities 
in 1949. It continues, in substance, the 
same general classification of commodities 
for price-support purposes as are contained 
in existing law, namely, basic commodities, 
Steagall commodities, wool, and other com- 
modities. 

For 1949, the following levels of support 
are provided for the different classes of com- 
modities: 

1, Basic commodities: The basic commodi- 
ties—corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco 
(in computing the parity price of Maryland 
tobacco during this period, the base period 
is changed from August 1919-July 192% to 
August 1936-July 1941; as of June 15, 1948, 
this would increase the parity of Maryland 
tobacco from $8 cents per pound to 49 cents 
per pound), and wheat—are given mandatory 
price support through loans, purchases, or 
other operations at the following rates if 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas: To cooperators (those who do not 
exceed farm-acreage allotments), 90 percent 
of parity; to noncooperators, 54 percent of 
parity, and only on so much of the commodi- 
ties as would be subject to penalty under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act o* 1988 if 
marketed, 

2. Steagall commodities: (a) Irish potatoes 
harvested before January 1, 1949, milk and 
butterfat, hogs, chickens, and eggs marketed 
before January 1, 1950, are given mandatory 
price support at 90 percent of the parity or 
comparable price; (b) other Steagall com- 
modities: Dry peas (certain varieties), dry 
beans (certain varieties), soybeans for oil, 
flaxseed for oil, peanuts for oil, American- 


Egyptian cotton, potatces, sweet potatoes, 
and turkeys are given mandatory price sup- 
port at not less than 60 percent of the parity 
or comparable price and not more than the 
level of the parity or comparable price at 
which such commodities were supported in 
1948, which in most instances was 90 percent 
of the parity or comparable price. 

8. Wool: Wool is given mandatory price 
support until June 30, 1950, at the 1946 sup- 
port price level. 

4. Other commodities: Price support is 
authorized for other agricultural commedi- 
ties at the discretion of the Secretary. Such 
price-support programs as may be in effect 
with respect to such commodities shall be 
carried out so as to bring the price and in- 
come of the producers of such commodities 
to a fair parity relationship with the basic 
commodities and the Steagall commodities. 
Such price support is dependent on the avail- 
ability of funds for such operations. 


B. Price support for 1950 and subsequent 
years 

The permanent price-support programs 
authorized under the Agricultural Act of 
1848 which are to take efiect in 1950 are 
applicable generally to two principal classes 
of commodities; namely, basic commodities 
and nonbasic commodities. 

1. Basic commodities (cotton, corn (corn 
produced by cooperators outside the commer- 
cial corn-producing area would be required 
to be supported at 75 percent of the level at 
which corn is supported for cooperators in the 
commercial corn-producing area), peanuts, 
rice, tobacco, and wheat): Price support is 
directed to be made available to cooperators 
(those who do not exceed farm-acreage allot- 
ments when in effect) through loans, pur- 
chases, direct payments, or other operations 
on corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, and wheat, 
at minimum levels ranging from 69 to 90 
percent of parity, depending on the relation 
between the total supply of the commodity 
for the year and the normal supply. This 
schedule of minimum-price support ranges 
from 60 percent of parity when the total 
supply is more than 130 percent of the nor- 
mal supply up to 90 percent of parity when 
the total supply is less than 70 percent of the 
hormal supply. Whenever acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas are in effect, the 
minimum support price provided in the 
schedule is automatically increased by 20 
percent, except that the support level may 
not exceed 90 percent of parity. The levels 
of price support specified for the basic com- 
modities are the minimum levels which must 
be accorded producers if marketing quotas 
have not been disapproved. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is given discretionary author- 
ity to support the prices of these commodi- 
ties at levels as high as 90 percent of parity. 

Tobacco is required to be supported at 90 
percent of parity in any year in which mar- 
keting quotas are in effect. 

The support levels referred to above for 
the basic commodities are applicable only to 
cooperators. Price support and the level 
thereof to noncooperators is discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the event that quotas are disapproved 
by more than one-third of the affected pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum, the support 
leVel authorized is 50 percent of parity. 

2. Nonbasic commodities (commodities 
other than basic commodities): Except for 
wool, Irish potatoes, and perishables, price 
support is authorized, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for nonbasic com- 
modities at levels ranging from 0 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. In providing price support 
for nonbasic commodities, the Secretary is 
required to take into consideration the fol- 
lowing broad legislative standards: 

(a) The supply of the commodity in rela- 
tion to the demand therefor. 

(b) The price levels at which other com- 
modities are being supported. 

(c) The availability of funds. 

(d) The perishability of the commodity, 
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(e) Its importance to agriculture and the 
national economy. 

(f) The ability to dispose of stocks ac- 
quired through a price-support operation. 

(g) The need for offsetting temporary 
losres of export markets. 

(nh) The ability and willingness of pro- 
ducers to keep supplies in line with demand. 

8. Special provisions applicable to specific 
nonbasic agricultural commodities. 

(a) Wool: The Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to support the price of wool at such 
level not less than 60 percent and not more 
than 90 percent of parity as he may consider 
necessary to encourage an annual preduction 
of 360,060,000 pounds of shorn wool. (Cur- 
rent production of shorn wool is substan- 
tially below 360,000,000 pounds, therefore, 
he support level of wool for a number of 
years will be at 90 percent of parity.) 

(b) Irish potatoes: The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is directed to support the price of 
Irish potatoes at not less than 60 percent 
and not more than 90 percent of parity. 

4. Perishable nonbasic commodities: With 
certain exceptions, price support is pro- 
hibited with respect to any nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodity (except Irish potatoes) 
which is so perishable in nature as not to 
be reasonably storable without excessive loss 
or excessive cost. An exception is made to 
permit price support to be given to any 
perishable nonbasic commodity by operations 
undertaken with respect to a storable com- 
modity processed from such perishable non- 
basic agricultural commodity. A further ex- 
ception is made to permit the Secretary of 


y 


Agriculture to support the price of any such 
perishable nonbasic agricultural commodity 
through other means available such as these 
provided by section 32 of Public Law No. 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended, and 
by funds appropriated for agricultural price 
support which are sufficient to cover any loss 
which may be incurred. . 

5. Incentive price support: In the event 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, after a 
public hearing, finds support-price levels 
higher than 90 percent of parity to be neces- 
sary in order to increase or maintain the 
production of any agricultural commodity 
in the interest of national security, he is 
authorized to put higher price supports into 
effect. 


IV. METHODS OF CARRYING OUT PRICE-SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS 

In carrying out price-support programs the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized after 
January 1, 1950, in addition to loans, pur- 
chases, and other operations, to make direct 
payments as a means of price support. Prior 
to that time price support is authorized to be 
carried out through loans, purchases, and 
methods other than by direct payments to 
farmers. 

Loans under the price-support program are 
required to be “nonrecourse” that is, the 
producer shall not be personally liable for 
any deficiency arising from the sale of the 
commodity. However, it is provided that this 
Shall not be construed to prevent the De- 
partment from requiring producers to as- 
sume liability for deficiencies in the grade, 
quality, or quantity of commodities siored 
on the farm or delivered by them, for failure 
properly to care for and preserve commodi- 
ties, or for failure or refusal to deliver com- 
modities in accordance with the program. 
A comparable provision now exists with re- 
spect to commodities supported under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 


V. CONTROLS AUTHORIZED BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1948 (MARKETING QUOTAS, ACREAGE AL~ 
LOTMENTS, PRODUCTION GOALS, AND MARKET- 
ING PRACTICES) 

1. Basic commodities: Marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments are authorized under 
certain conditions under the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act of 1938. The Agricultural 
Act of 1948 changes the conditions under 
which marketing quotas may be proclaimed 
for corn, wheat, cotton, and rice. Marketing 
quotas for any such commodity may be pro- 
claimed when it is estimated that the total 
supply for the marketing year in question 
will exceed the normal supply by more than 
20 percent (8 percent in the case of cotton) 
or when the average farm price for three suc- 
cessive months of the preceding marketing 
year has been 66 percent of parity or less, 
provided the total supply of the commodity 
for the year is not less than the normal 
supply. 

The time for proclaiming quotas in the 
case of corn and wheat has been changed 
from a short time prior to the harvest of 
the crop on which quotas are to be imposed 
to sometime prior to the planting of the 
crop. Likewise, under the new act the ref- 
erendum to determine whether farmers ap- 
prove quotas is to be held prior to the plant- 
ing of the crop. The date by which the Sec- 
retary is required to proclaim marketing 
quotas for cotton and rice is the same as 
under the 1938 act. In each case, the date 
is prior to the planting of the crop. 

Prior legislation which is not changed by 
this act requires marketing quotas to be pro- 
claimed for peanuts each year. 

In the case of tobacco, no change is made 
in the basic provisions for proclaiming quotas, 
but a proviso is added which makes these 
provisions largely ineffective. Under the 
proviso, the Secretary is required to proclaim 
a national marketing quota for each market- 
ing year for each kind of tobacco for which a 
national marketing quota was proclaimed for 
the immediately preceding marketing year. 
The proviso also requires the Secretary to 
proclaim a national marketing quota for Vir- 
ginia sun-cured tobacco for each marketing 
year for which a quota is proclaimed for fire- 
cured tobacco. Thus, once the Secretary has 
proclaimed quotas for any kind of tobacco 
for any marketing year after the act becomes 
effective, he is required to proclaim a national 
marketing quota for that kind of tobacco for 
each succeeding marketing year without re- 
gard to the price or supply situation. 

In determining national acreage allotments 
for corn and wheat and the national baleage 
allotment for cotton, the Secretary is re- 
quired to give consideration to imports of the 
commodity involved. No such change is 
made in the tobacco, rice, and peanut pro- 
visions. 

All marketing quotas are to take effect 
unless opposed by more than one-third of 
the farmers voting in a referendum, . 

2. Nonbasic commodities: In providing 
price support for nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to require compliance by producers 
with acreage allotments, production goals, 
and marketing practices prescribed by the 
Secretary as a condition of eligibility for 
price support. 

VI. LIMITATIONS UPON THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION TO SELL AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES OWNED BY IT 
In order to prevent sales of farm come- 

modities by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion in a manner which would impair price- 
support operations under the permanent 
price-support program, certain limitations 
are imposed upon the price at which the 

Commedity Credit Corporation may sell farm 

commodities acquired or held by it. These 

limitations, generally comparable to those 
now in effect, provide that the Commodity 

Credit Corporation shall not sell any farm 

commodity owned or controlled by it at less 

than (1) a price determined on a pricing basis 
for its stocks of such commodity on hand, 
which makes due allowance for grade, type, 
quality, location, and other factors and which 
are reasonably calculated to reimburse it for 
costs incurred by it with respect to such 
stocks; (2) a price halfway between the sup- 


port price, if any, and the parity price of such 
commodity; or (3) a price equivalent to 90 
percent of the parity price of such com- 
modity, whichever price is the lowest. Cer- 
tain sales are excepted from this directive 
which permits sales to prevent loss or waste 
through spoilage, sales for other than primary 
uses, and sales for other specified purposes. 


Vil, CHANGES IN THE PARITY FORMULA 


One of the most significant and major 
changes made by the Agricultural Act of 1948 
is the change in the parity formula. In sub- 
stance, the new formula would retain the 
1910-14 relationship between the prices of 
agricultural commodities and the prices of 
things that farmers buy in determining par- 
ity for agricultural prices generally, but 
would use the last preceding 10-year pericd 
in determining the parity relationship 
among the agricultural commodities them- 
selves. The parity price for any agricultural 
commodity under the new formula is to be 
determined by dividing the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for that commodity during 
the preceding 10 calendar years (or during 
the 10 marketing seasons beginning within 
this period) by the index of prices received 
by farmers for all commodities during the 
same period to determine an adjusted base 
price. This adjusted base price is then mul- 
tiplied by the current index of prices paid by 
farmers, including interest and taxes to ob- 
tain the current parity price. 

In addition to the change in the parity 
formula, transitional parity prices are pro- 
vided for commedities whose parity prices, 
as calculated under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, are higher than the parity 
prices as calculated above. The transitional 
parity price of a commodity at any date shall 
be its parity price as calculated under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19338, less 5 
percent of the parity price so determined, 
multiplied by the number of full calendar 
years which have elapsed after January 1, 
1949. This means that as of January 1, 1950, 
when title II of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
goes into effect, the transitional parity price, 
where applicable, will be 95 percent of the 
parity price as formerly calculated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also au- 
thorized, after a public hearing, to put into 
effect for particular commodities other meth- 
ods of computing parity if their parity prices 
as provided for above appear to be seriously 
out of line with the parity prices of other 
agricultural commodities. 

The definition cf parity income is also re- 
vised, but it has no substantive effect, since 
no operating provisions of the bill are based 
on parity income. 


VIII. CHANGES IN THE METHOD OF CALCULATING 
SUPPLY 

The terms carry-over, normal supply, and 

total supply are used in connection with 

marketing quotas, acreage allotments, and 

the levels of price support. The definitions of 
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carry-over and total supply in the Agricy). 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 have been 
changed by the Agricultural Act of 1948, the 
principal effect of which is to include im. 
ports, and, in the case of cotton, to exclude 
foreign-held stocks produced in the United 
States. 

The definition of “normal supply” wit 
respect to cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and pea- 
nuts in the 1938 act has also been changed by 
the 1948 act. ,.Normal supply of these com. 
modities is to be determined by estimating 
domestic consumption and exports for speci- 
fied years and by adding thereto an allow. 
ance for carry-over. Such carry-over allow. 
ance is the same as under the 1938 act except 
that cotton has been reduced from 40 percent 
to 30 percent. In the case of peanuts to 
which the term is made applicable for the 
first time, the percentage carry-over is 15, 
In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given discretionary authority to make ad- 
justments in normal supply for current 
trends in consumption and for unusual con. 
ditions. 

IX. CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act authorizes the imposition of import fees 
and quotas on articles imported into the 
United States whenever the importation of 
such articles interferes with certain agricul- 
tural programs undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Agricultural Act 
of 1948 amended this section to include price 
support emong such programs to prevent im- 
ports from materially interfering with price- 
support programs, 

X. SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Title III of the act of 1948 provides that 
beginning with the fiscal year 1950, funds 
appropriated under section $2 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, for use in encouraging ex- 
portation of agricultural commodities and 
increasing (by means of diversion programs) 
domestic consumption of agricultural com- 
modities and reestablishing farmers’ pur- 
chasing power, may, to the extent not uti- 
lized, be accumulated up to $300,000,000, 


XI. SOIL CONSERVATION 


Section 4 of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
extends until December 31, 1950, the period 
during which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to carry out Federal programs 
relating to soil conservation under sections 
7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. 


APPENDIX 


Table 1 illustrates the relationships be- 
tween parity as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 and parity prices calculated under 
the present formula for major agricultural 
commodities. The table also illustrates the 
transitional parity-price provision by assum- 
ing that the bill went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. 


TABLE 1.—Prices received by farmers, parity prices and parity prices according to provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948, assuming the act went into effect Jan. 1, 1948, United 


States, Mar. 15, 1948 





Average price 





Parity prices, Mar, 15 












|. received by | 1938-47 prices |__ x a 
ecatiail ies r farmers, adjusted 
Commccity Unit cael ( 
a cas 1948 act Transi- Present 
ber 1947 1 P formula ® tional # formula 
() (2) 
Field crops: 

WO cdl. ntetateecaoks OG Sitio stiance $0. 726 $1. 
Oe ee ee — Oi tgtaind 5 cnteitin . 567 H i! 
ON EERIE ill aap hs capihationtias 327 j ‘ 
ROUTE x cadhinditencecenitiatiatetval came ll aenacdaciocarhcmia 481 1.19 1. 
ROR. ics cnoeabeeannatoeees Ost. cabeen 857 2.12 3 
PA clo atkd wcrctlehtien seen isel et on oe .579 1, 43 1. 7% 
Grain sorghums........-| Hundredweight..- . 930 2. 30 2. 
a PEE anictrnnncesies 1.65 COO jAcsdueneeuee 4. 
Dry field peas..........| Hundredweight..- 2, 23 Ree 2 oe 5 
Beans, dry, edible___..- leet Sc aetewes j 3.31 B26" td cba 8.32 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 1.—Prices received by farmers, parity prices and parity prices according to provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948, assuming the act went into effect Jan. 1, 1948, United 


States, Mar, 15, 1948—-Continued 
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Average price Parity prices, Mar. 15 
a ived by ee woe 
‘ 5 , armers, adjuste 
Commodity Unit January 1938} to 1910-14 1948 act ded i 
to Decem- Jomala 3 948 act rransi- Present 
ber 1947 1 formula ‘ tional 4 formula 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Field crops—C ontinued 
Soyhewil..coc.cccs~c0ee SRS cutee sseca $1. 66 20. 988 wee Vee papers $2. 37 
Peanuts......---.------| Pound....-.-..... 062 087 091 $113 “119 
Catto cccstewasdnatn tbe ONDE sinc tiisiinia . 1808 . 1076 . 2658 910 . 8063 
Cottonseed .....-...--«- a ae 44. 60 26. 50 Be ed 8 65. 70 
GRE en anes Tact 1,08 . 643 1. 59 1.75 1.84 
Sweetpotatoes......-.--]----- do 1. 54 917 Oe aes 2.17 
its: 
ie ‘n 1.81 1.08 ee Fare oe 2. 37 
Grapefruit. . 702 - 448 1,11 1.95 9.05 
Lemons ; 1. 56 . 929 2. 29 3.14 3. 31 
Orengee....ciccs<secsdabepnveed OR ksi b nets 1. 55 . 923 2. 28 3. 57 3. 76 
Livestock and products: 
I naa AA ll Hundredweight_.-. 12. 50 7.44 BO) Be Sin wade 18. 00 
Beef cattle......--.-----]----- do 10. 90 6.49 ee ce 13. 40 
Voal CIVOE. cccecanacectoreu. do 12. 30 7.32 “M6. 16. 70 
Sasett:: cides ies se do 5. 71 3.40 8. 40 10. 60 11. 20 
Lam 06 iccccthdinb ana) sina seiek do 11. 90 7.08 cee Ba cs. 14. 50 
Butter Pound 444 . 264 OOO Bes tak a 5.¢ 
Milk, wholesale.........] Hundredweight-..- 2. 81 1, 67 $4.12 pale 
Chigkows: . <s05205.. aces Peune-:.........- . 204 121 ey fore & 
Turkets: édskicatideee OOS itiiiwedcs «245 146 WE Binet : 
Eggs_. “ 4 312 » 186 §, 459 . 504 
Wool....- sieiciaiss neaieetieial Rs cis peescntnies - 350 + 208 GRAY etietn tin nee 


1 Exceptions: Potatoes, oranges, grapefruit, and lemons which are weighted season averages for the 10 marketing 


seasons beginning in the period 1938-47. 








2 Column (1) divided by 1938-47 average of the index of prices received by farmers (168). 

§ Prices in column 2 multiplied by the index of prices paid, interest, and taxes for March 1948 (247). 

4 Assuming that the Agricultural Act of 1948 went into effect Jan. 1, 1948, transitional parity prices would be 95 per- 
cent of the present parity in those cases where that 1s higher than parity prices according to the formula in the 1948 act. 


5 Not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Economics for Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and does not 
represent official determinations of the Department of Agriculture. 


Table 2 shows the support levels by com- 
modities expressed as a percentage of parity 
(for 1950 and subsequent years, parity is 
revised). 


TABLE 2.—Support levels for 1948, 1949, 1950, 
and subsequent years 





| | 1950 and 
1948 (per-|1949 (per- subsequent 





Commodity cent of | cent of | years (per- 
parity) | parity) cent of 
| parity) 
COI. Ac sasuedawes 12 gor! 2300 45 69-00 
CON. eae 1290 23900 46 60-00 
WOO, sccaaheetaunte 1290 2390 45 60-90 
i ee ee 1200 2380 §O0 
TNO scien cabana 1290 2390 4560-90 
| EMEA: 1290 2390 #5 60-00 
TN os caacaeake ries 90 a0 0-99 
See; 9 ee hanes 90 80 0-9) 
ORME ONE fo ccccnes ass 90 90 0-9) 
Milk and butterfat..- 90 90 0-9) 
IE cntectetiiaie 90 60-90 0-99 
Soybeans for oi]... .-- 90 60-90 0-9 
Peanuts for oil....--- 80 60-90 0-99 
Dry beans (certain 
WINE cncntinrtintnin $0 6C-90 0-90 
Dry peas (certain 
varieties). ......... 90 60-90 0-99 
Potatoes (Irish)....-- 90 6 60-90 60-9) 
Sweetpotatoes_......- 90 60-90 (+90) 
Flaxseed for oil....-.- (7) (*) 0-00 
Wool wae (*) (18) 60-99 
Other commodities... (4) (4) 0-9) 





1 Applicable through marketing season for 1948 crops. 

2 If producers have not disapproved marketing quotas. 

* Applicable through marketing season to June 30, 1950, 

4 Depending on level of supply. 

§50 percent of parity if producers have disapproved 
marketing quotas. 

6 Harvested before Jan, 1, 1849, but not marketed until 
after that date 90 percent of parity. 
' 7 $6 per bushel; reflects about 134 percent of June 15, 

$48, parity. 

* 0 to 1848 support level. 

* 42.3 cents per pound; reflects about 92 percent of the 
June 15, 1948, parity, 

Same as 1948; applicable through marketing season 

to June 30, 1950, 

4! HDiscretionary with Secretary, 


Thou Shalt Not—Or FEPC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a strong 
argument pointing out the fallacies of 
the misnamed fair employment practices 
law from the pen of Dr. Edward Rumely. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THOU SHALT NOT—OR FEPC 


“Whoever shall worship any other God 
than the Lord,” begins the 1650 preamble to 
the Connecticut penal code, “shall surely be 
put to death.” The heavy hand of organized 
society did not stop at mere worship; the 
manner of worship, the ritual, was also the 
concern of the law, and believers who pre- 
ferred unauthorized rituals were pilloried, 
exiled, and threatened with death. 

For 300 years, then, compulsory virtue has 
been an integral of American polity. Despite 
our democratic protestations, we deny the 
right of error, once the truth has been legal- 
ized, and are quick to put the rod of the law 
to those who persist in pursuing what has 
been officially declared a fallacy; like polyg- 
amy (which is a most common practice), or 
free trade (there is no other kind), or gam- 
bling (which is freedom of choice). Our 
Judeo-Christian conscience is strong for stat- 
ute sin. 
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Right now our lawmakers are tinkering 
with a plan to curb the human impulse to 
choose one’s associates. The raging passion 
of righteousness is directed at employers who 
close their pay rolls to persons of particular 
creeds, races, or ancestry. Accordingly, a 
law is advocated to compel such employers 
to subscribe to the brotherhood of man, un- 
prejudiced. To see that they so do, there 
shall be set up an inquisitorial tribunal to 
be known as the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 

If this latest experiment in enforced mo- 
rality is put into operation, it will not only 
fail in its purpose (as has every other such 
law) but will spawn practices more repre- 
hensible than the one it is aimed to correct, 
and wiil give society another push down the 
steep hill of collectivism. 

Generally speaking, American law has not 
been too intrusive in the realm of human 
associations. In the South, to be sure, whites 
are not permitted to commingle with Ne- 
groes, and in all the States when, how, and 
with whom we may live in conjugal bliss is 
covered by code. Seeing how social wel- 
fare is coming to the fore these days, the 
possibility of legalized human breeding must 
not be put aside, nor should we forget that 
security could cause suspension of the meet- 
ings of the Caliopean Literary Society. But, 
on the whole, companionship is one human 
habit American law does not yet intrude 
upon too much, 

In the matter of business associates, how- 
ever, this abstention is weakening. That is 
because of the growing notion that private 
capital is a reprehensible institution, one 
that bears watching, curbing, and chastise- 
ment. Since the owner of capital came by 
it dishonestly, the notion runs, the society 
from which he got it has a moral, if not 
legal, claim to it, and therefore is justified 
in designating his collaborators. Freedom of 
choice must be curtailed. And yet, when you 
think of it you see that as a practical matter, 
the free exercise of judgment in the selec- 
tion of associates is essential to both the 
owner of capital and society. When a capital 
owner employs a helper he is entrusting capi- 
tal to his care; the lowliest member of the 
crew has it within his power to do harm to 
these accumulations, and even bankruptcy 
can be traced to the incompetence or dis- 
honesty of lieutenants. The success of a 
business depends on sound judgment in the 
selection of subordinates. Its failure does 
not benefit society. If the employer is held 
accountable by the market place, refusing 
him its custom when he is inefficient, the 
market place ought not to interfere with the 
conduct of his business. Enterprise can 
serve only when it is free. 

Congeniality is an important element in 
selection; it is as important as competence 
A complement of workers of similar back- 
grounds and habits will be more productive 
than one characterized by diverrencies. 
time, of course, association will liquidate the 
particularisms of Chinese, Spaniards, Ma- 
sons, Jews, and Catholics, but until the edges 
of strangeness wear off the team cannot co- 
operate to best advantage. Then, again, the 
nature of the work may necessitate selection 
of workers on the basis of religion, race 
ancestry. You could hardly expect the pub- 
lisher of Catholic books to employ Protes- 
tants, a kosher butcher to employ one unsym- 
pathetic to the ritual, a Chinese laundryman 
to employ one with whom commuaication is 
difficult. 

It is when the choice is influenced by dis- 
like of racial or religious groups that the 
charge of sinfulness is made. It 





is a wrong 


against society, if not against God, to refuse 
employment to Jews as Jews, to Catholics 
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Catholics. Why? True, prejudice is an ir- 
rationality, perhaps a form of insanity. But 
if all irrationality were banned by law, 
would there be anybody to enforce it? Can 
ignorance or emotionalism be abolished by 
decree? He who hates his fellow man har- 
bors a canker in his heart, and if the can- 
kerous condition gives him pleasure, that 
is his affair. At any rate, society has no 
power to make him over, no mandate to 
try it. 

The charge is made, howcver, that in vent- 
ing his spleen against given groups the em- 
ployer deprives them of their right to earn a 
livelihood. That is silly. If he employs a 
Jew instead of a Frenchman, the latter may 
be hurt; but if the selection is reversed, the 
Jew is hurt; there being but one job, one or 
the other must suffer unemploy-nert. If he 
has need of both workers and refuses to hire 
one of them because of his prejudice, then 
he hurts himself, which is his privilege. The 
right to earn a livelihood is impaired by the 
lack of jobs, not by prejudice, and the cur- 
rent FEPC enthusiasn is not directed at the 
economic problem of unemployment. It is 
&@ venture in compulsory ethics only. 

The incongruity of this FEPC business is 
shown when we follow through on principle. 
If the law—which is presumed to be an im- 
partial agency of society—may compel a 
man to employ one he does not favor, it may 
also compel a man to labor for an undesir- 
able employer. So, a white lawyer would be 
justified in refusing the case of a Negro 
client, and an Andy Cohen could. be hailed 
into court for refusing to play ball for. a 
John McGraw. If a writer should refuse to 
cell his manuscript to a publisher because of 
the latter's faith, and the manuscript should 
prove to be a gold-mine, why should not the 
publisher look to the law for damages? 
When labor is scarce, or when a particular 
laborer possesses unique skill, it would be 
quite proper (if the FEPC law is proper) for 
the rejected employer to howl “discrimina- 
tion.” 

What may we reasonably expect to follow 
from the enactment of an FEPC law? Prej- 
udice where there is none, more intense prej- 
udice where it already exists, and, of course, 
a tendency toward evasion. A man who 
now hires without regard to race or creed 
would ke inclined, under the law, to take 
these facts into consideration; for the sub- 
sequent discharge of an employee for any 
reason might cause him to be hauled up as 
a discriminator; if the investigating com- 
mittee should qualify the discharged em- 
ployee the possibility of a backpay fine could 
be added to the unpleasantness of forced 
association with the unwanted person. 
Firms which do not now consider the appli- 
cant’s race or religion, as well as those which 
do, would have to guard against the wrath of 
the FEPC by employing some of those usually 
considered discriminated against, and these 
would aiways carry the stigma of “necessary 
evil.” They wouid be so sirgled out not only 
by the employers but also by their fellow- 
workers, with consequent unpleasantness, 
Since the proposed law also presumes to pro- 
tect the employee from discrimination in the 
matter of advancement, there would always 
be the suspicion that the one advanced did 
not actually Ceserve preference, that he was 
a sop to the law. Prejudice would thus be 
accentuated. 

Legal efforts to compel comformance with a 
prescribed code of behavior always bring 
about practices more reprehensible than the 
evil singled out for correction. Our experi- 
ence with the prohibition amendment vividly 
emphasized that fact. People drank more, 
not less, because of this attempt at compul- 
sory abstinence, and the evils of the saloon 
were as nothing compared to those of boot- 
legging, hijacking, and the speakeasy. ‘So 


with the antidiscrimination law. Detective 
agencies would be employed to supply infor- 
mation about the race, religion, and ancestry 
of applicants, for the employer is prohibited 
by this law from asking such questions. If 
an employee resigns of his own accord the 
charge of discrimination would be automat- 
ically voided; therefore, nasty means of 
forcing resignations would he resorted to. 
Reference would be so worded as to tip off 
prospective empioyers and make rejections of 
the applicant within the iaw. Nor is it im- 
possible that union leaders would, at a price, 
lend themselves to discriminatory practices 
by refusing, on the ground of incompetence, 
to certify certain undesirables for empioy- 
ment. The law puts people on their guard 
and spurs the imagination. 

Some of the situations FEPC would be con- 
fronted with, and the incongruities that 
would ensue from its efforts to handle them, 
are worth considering. 

Would the FEPC “qualify” an atheist for 
the faculty of a Catholic university? Would 
it undertake to advise advancement of a 
white proiessor at a Negro institution? How 
would it handle discrimination in the man- 
ning of hospital staffs? Or of editorial staffs? 
Or its own staffs? If the next step in the ad- 
vancement of a worker is a managerial post 
FEPC would be in a position to influence the 
policies of a business, and how would it 
meet the objection of the owners on these 
grounds? 

One law now condones, even demands, dis- 
crimination. Under practices following from 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, an employer 
is compelled to give preference to a labor 
union member, which is definitely discrimi- 
natory. Suppose, in compliance with this 
law, an employer “discriminates” in favor 
of a Jew who is a member of the union and 
against a Catholic who is not and who cannot 
gain admission into the union. Suppose the 
latter brings his case to the FEPC. This 
agency for nondiscrimination is put into con- 
tention with the discriminatory one. Which 
will prevail? Will the FEPC have power to 
compel the union to enlarge its membership 
by including the Catholic? It is an all-Jew- 
ish, closed-book union, 

During times of widespread unemployment 
the problem of the FEPC would be most 
peignant. Many of those dropped from the 
pay rolls would undoubtedly bring up the 
charge of discrimination. The crowded cal- 
endar of the FEPC (like every bureau, it 
would always be undermanned) would com- 
pel resort to peremptory rules of placement, 
but since under the circumstances most of 
the complainants would remain unemployed, 
the charge of discrimination would be leveled 
at the FEPC itself. (Even at its inception, the 
proposed FEPC would be discriminatory, in 
that firms employing less than 650, as well 
as nonprofit organizations, are exempted 
from the provisions of the law. Why?) 

These confusions and contradictions are 
inherent in the proposed law because it at- 
temps to deal with the ethical consequences 
of an economic problem which it cannot 
solve. If the problem of unemployment were 
solved, the problem of prejudice would be 
academic, But more important than the 
prejudice problem is the power which would 
be thrust on the FEPC by its peculiar func- 
tions. For fear of reprisals or to avoid in- 
vestigations, employers would turn to this 
agency for help at the nonmanagerial level 
at any rate. Thus, the FEPC could in time 
become the national employment agency, and 
in effect the workers would achieve civil- 
service ranking. The power thus acquired 
by the FEPC would not be unlike that exer- 
cised by labor administrations under fascism, 
The unions would be superseded, private em- 
ployment agencies would go out of business, 
personnel departments would be of no use. 
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The political potential of the FEPC must 
not be overlooked. The tempiation to buy 
votes with a record of antidiscrimation place. 
ments could not be put aside by the regime 
while the opposition would make the charge. 
even if it were not true, for the purpose of 
winning the suffrage of those who were dis. 
criminated against; our political campaigns 
would be impregnated with the stench of 
racial and religious antagonisms, Further. 
more, while the proposed law does not con. 
template discrimination on the grounds of 
sex, age, or the fraternity one belongs to, 
what would prevent pressure groups from 
demanding that the scope of the FEPC be 
extended? The over-40 workers could in 
justice claim discrimination, while unem- 
ployed women linotypers might ask for re. 
dress on the same grounds. Since power is 
all a bureaucrat lives for, would not the 
FEPC be tempted to either encourage or 
foster such pressure groups? 

It is said that Communists and fellow 
travelers arc promoting this latest piece of 
moralistic legislation. They shculd be, if 
they are not, because the friction and the 
confusion ensuing from its enactment would 
be just the thing for the advancement of 
American communism. Moreover, the power 
over industry that would gravitate toward 
the FEPC would make it a useful instrument 
to get hold of. Its chairman would be a 
commissar in fact. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
statement I have prepared on rural 
electrification. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Mr. President, the Eightieth Congress has 
made greater appropriations for the Rural 


‘Electrification Administration to extend and 


improve rural service to American farms 
than any Congress in history. 

I am particularly proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Eightieth Congress, both in the 
first and second sessions, with respect to the 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, including the REA, because I was 
charged with the responsibility of sponsor- 
ing the measures in the Senate in connec- 
tion with my position as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Not only as a Member of the United States 
Senate, but also as the owner and operator 
of a farm in La Salle County, Ill., I deemed 
it a pleasure and a privilege to be of service 
to the farmers of our Nation in this con- 
nection. 

In 13 years of its existence, REA has done 
a magnificent job and we of the Eightieth 
Congress are gratified in our ability to imple- 
ment this very valuable program, 

With the funds which we have authorized, 
including $400,000,000 to extend and improve 
rural electric service for the fiscal year 1949, 
REA systems will be able to materially in- 
crease the number of electrified farms on 
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REA lines over and above the approximate 
2,000,000 farms and rural establishments 

which were receiving such service as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. 

The new appropriations for REA loans 
will enable the financing of more than 34,000 
miles of line and other electrical facilities 
to serve more than 100,000 customers. 

The new appropriation is a boon particu- 
larly to the farmers of Illinois where approxi- 
mately 51,000 farms are still without electric 
service. According to information from the 
REA, at the present time 74.9 percent of all 
farms in Illinois are electrified, and it is my 
sincere hope that this percentage will be 
materially and substantially increased in the 
immediate future. 

The $490,000,000 appropriation for REA ts 
¢100,000,000 more than was recommended by 
the President and $175,000,000 more than was 
voted for the same activity a year ago. 

* he recommendations of my subcommittee 

initely refute the allegation by spokesmen 
for the New Deal administration that the 
Republican-controlled Congress attempted to 
im pede REA developments for the sake of 
economy in Federal expenditures. 

Re tgenenny: Senators and Congressmen in 
weeks past received letters from REA cus- 
tor ners and potential customers back home 

»elosing samples of a mimeographed form 
letter emanating from New Deal sources 
cerrying these false allegations. 

I reiterate that all REA customers and 
rospective customers should know that the 
REA now has on hand or has authority to 
borrow, more funds for expansion of its sys- 
tem than has already been spent since the 
agency was originally established. When 
REA Administrator Claude R. Wickard, testi- 
fied before my subcommittee, as charman, 1 
questioned him relative to these letters, but 
Mr. Wickard personally declared that his office 
had made no such statements. 

Mr. Wickard, in denying that he or his de- 
partment, had ever made such a statement, 
declared that the allegations were wholly in- 
correct and untrue. I assure the farmers of 
Illinois and of the entire Nation that I desire 
to see that all farm people have the advan- 
tages and comforts which can be obtained 
through electrification. It is an insidious 
and vicious thing, however, for anyone to say 
that rural electrification has been hampered 
by economies effected by the Republican blocs 
in the House and Senate. 

As a matter of fact, many extensions of 
service have been delayed because the Tru- 
man administration has allowed strategic 
supplies and equipment, such as copper wire, 
transformers, distributors, etc., to be shipped 
abroad, even to the Russian Government, to 
the detriment of and discrimination against 
our own American farmers. 

To further implement my position tn this 
matter, I insert herewith in the Recorp the 
text of an article which I prepared for the 
magazine Rural Electrification, which is pub- 
lished by the National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association: 


“AMERICAN PRODUCTION FOR WHOM?—OUR 
FARMERS NEED ELECTRIC PRODUCTS EXPORTED 
TO Russia AND SATELLITES 


“(By C. WAYLAND Brooks,’ United States Sen- 
ator, Illinois, chairman, Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture) 


“During 18 years, REA-financed power sys- 
tems have brought comfort, convenience and 
the other contributions of electricity to over 
2,000,000 rural families. But another 2,000,- 
000 families who have just as much right to 
twentieth century living are still waiting for 
power lines to reach their homes, to modern- 
ize their barns and farmyards. 





“1 Senator Brooks is a veteran of World 
War I, was elected’ to the Senate to fill outa 
term in 1940 and reelected in 1942. He 
resides in Chicago, and owns a farm in La 
Salle County.” 


“The Rural Electrification Administration 
has done a magnificent job during these 13 
years. The farmers of America who have 
banded together for the purpose of using the 
lending and advisory opportunities offered by 
REA to electrify their own homes and busi- 
nesses have made an equally brilliant record 
in the annals of modern America. Congress 
has amply recognized the importance these 
contributions to agriculture and to our Na- 
tion by REA and that agency’s farmer-bor- 
rowers. Money and more loan funds have 
been made available to continue the electri- 
fication of our farm homes and rural estab- 
lishments. 


“MATERIALS MUST BE AVAILABLE 

“But more than REA loans and the aggres- 
sive pioneer spirit of self-help and ingenuity 
are required in building rural electric dis- 
tribution lines. Materials — transformers, 
conductors, poles—must be available on the 
American market for sale to American busi- 
ness, such as rural electric cooperatives, if 
the electrification of rural America is to be 
completed in a reasonable period of time. 
And the electric power to keep the lights 
burning and the motors turning on our farms 
must be generated if rural electrification is 
to have any real meaning. 

“It is not America’s farmers, REA, nor the 
Congress which has fallen down in this pe- 
riod of shortage of construction materials for 
building and energizing rural power lines. 
Many things have contributed to the current 
shortage of materials. The long-restrained 
demand of American business and the Ameri- 
can home was released after World War II, 
and this demand has kept the supply chan- 
nels almost dry as industrial and consumer 
products have been gobbled up as fast as 
they reached the wholesale or retail markets. 

“Even so, it is not necessary that Ameri- 
can families go without modern conveniences 
and the modern necessity of electricity if the 
output of American industry is offered first 
to American people. This has not been the 
case. While our farmers have been asked 
to feed the world their very productive ability 
has been held down and their living has been 
relegated to that of the people of a second- 
rate nation because electric power lines have 
not been extended to their doors. And some 
of the very materials, machinery, apparatus, 
and appliances which could change all this 
have been diverted to foreign markets. 

“But that is not all. An examination of 
our export statistics during the past 3 years 
shows that 10 percent of the electrical equip- 
ment and materials which have been ex- 
ported—and nearly a billion dollars’ worth 
has been shipped abroad in those 3 years— 
has gone to Soviet Russia and her satellite 
nations of Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 

“We are engaged in a defense program, re- 
quiring additional amounts of electric gener- 
ating capacity in America. We are forced to 
devote money, materials, and manpower to 
this defense program because of the aggres- 
sive international policies of these very Com- 
munistic countries, to whom we send mate- 
rials and equipment needed here in America. 


“MEMORY OF JAP SCRAP FRESH 


“Surely the memory of our shipments of 
scrap-iron to Japan—for use in making the 
shell and shrapnel which later killed thou- 
sands of America’s young men—has not been 
forgotten. The follies of the 1930’s should 
not be repeated again in the 1940’s. Mankind 
will never make the progress all men of good 
will hope for if the lessons of the past are 
so blithely forgotten so soon. 

“The facts which make this situation pain- 
fully true can be examined by anyone inter- 
ested in reading statistics compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. Here are just a 
few of them. 

“Exports of certain items of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, and copper wire, 
needed by rural electric systems and their 
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consumers during the past 2 years were 
valued as follows: 





January 
to April 
1948 


1946 1947 








} 
D 5, 000: $69, 377, 000! $21, 156, 000 
Transmitting and | 
distributing appa- 


Generators and sets_!$59, 52! 


} 
15, 142, 000) 








ratus_ jin wedi 32, 063, 000) 13, 206, 000 
Transformi ng and | 
converting ap pa | | 
ri atus. Seed 9, $28, 000) 20,810,000} 7, 765, 000 
| } 
11, 640, 000) 39, 629, 000) 15, 700, 000 
a S cane ae 120, 000! 35, 154, 0 11, 357, 000 
Ra dic yapparatus.._..| 4, 467, 000/113, 724, 000! 30, ¢ 48, 000 
Te ‘lephone appa- | | 
iisiivnteiccenns 10, 632, 000} 25, 559, 000} 10, 815, 000 
Copper wire, as- | | 
IE Secneccseeons | 18, 198, 000) 31, 312, 000 16, 342, 000 
| } 
1 102,798 household refrigerators in 1946, and 273,624 
in 1947. 
2Incluces bare, rubber-covered. weatherproof and 
other insulated copper wire in the following amounts: 
1946, 70, 731, 000 pounds; 1947, 74,477,000 pounds. 


“A total of $51,005,000 worth of electrical 
machinery and apparatus was exported by 
the United States during the last three 
months of 1945, $299,000,000 in 1946, $562,- 
930,000 in 1947 and $187,982,000 in the first 
four months of 1948. Millions of pounds of 
wire and nearly 1,00t,000 transforming and 
converting units shipped abroad during that 
period were critically needed in the United 
States. The Congress provided for a mora- 
torium on import duties on copper last year 
largely because the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and other organiza- 
tions showed the need for it in the shortage 
of copper wire and other copper products. 
To bring the subject even closer to the hearth 
of our homes, consider the extreme shortage 
of household refrigerators in 1946, when we 
allowed 102,798 of them to be exported. 

“Another interesting fact revealed by De- 
partment of Commerce statistics is the dis- 
tribution of electrical products shipped 
abroad in the past few years. This is part 
of what the records show concerning the 
value of exports shipped to foreign nations: 




















| 
1946 | 1947 
; 

itt tes ee 6 $3, 641, 000 }$13, 090, 000 
Norway. pihiheieaacintiia celled’ oe, 000} 2, 774, 000 
United Kin gdom ar a 2, 267,000 | 7, 583, 000 
Nethe I 2, 48 000} 3, 953, 000 

REET 3, 458,000] 8, 511, 000 
[| ee 329, 000 : 268, 000 
i a 1, 517, 000 2, 376, 000 
Sa 1, 785, 000 3, 962, 000 
ees SNS oe 14, : 8. 600 | 18, 306, 000 
Nid ig atinis tenes beanie 5, 000 65, 000 
SPUN cctnsin enn ancernnnie ‘ 120 000 | 4, 897, 000 
Iran___. be sae 1, 470, 000 
U.8.8 ae “(Russia ns en “44, O56 Out 0 | 19, 992, 000 
Yuros Javia. ) eee 856, 000 | 1, 694, 000 
Czechoslovakia. ............... 456, 000 1, 333, 000 
Poland and Danzig._.........- 968, 000 | 4, 627, 000 
, 1, 000 12, 000 
I vaaudnettaunenenteaes 1, 000 97, 000 

" ij te Me . during the first four 


months, January through April, of this year 

we exported electrical machinery and ap- 

paratus valued at $3,992,000 to Russia. 
“GIVING ADVANTAGE AWAY 


“If our main productive advantage over 
Russia is in manpower and industrializa- 
tion, we seem to be giving the second of these 
advantages away with a remarkable gener- 
osity. It is to be hoped that we are not, in 


the long run, giving our American heritage 
away at the same time. The export of elec- 
trical equipment and apparatus valued at 
$89,560,000 to Russia and seven of her dom- 
inated satellites is as dangerous as it is 
unfair to the 2,000,000 farm and rural fami- 
lies who have waited so long for the comforts 
and advantages of central station eleciric 
service, 
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“If there was ever a time for hard-headed 
and prudent foreign and domestic policies, it 
is today. Agricultural production is irrev- 
ocably tied into our foreign policy, and elec- 
tricity is the latest and greatest stimulus to 
increased farm production. The practice of 
giving foreign countries the materials vitally 
needed to relieve the critical bottleneck in 
rural electrification in America, despite the 
protests of Congress, particularly to those 
countries whose expansion and agitation 
threaten free peoples everywhere, should 
cease immediately. 

“It is in the power of the American people 
to insist that the new Congress elected in 
1948 and the next President of the United 
States be cooperative in meeting this press- 
ing problem of the American farmers who 
have waited so long for electric service. 
Complete coordination between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of our national 
Government to achieve this objective is 
imperative.” 

I also insert a statement made by Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
before the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture on April 28, 1948, as 
follows: 

“Senator Brooks. Mr. Ellis, we are ready to 
hear from you. 

“Mr, Exvuis. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis. 
I am executive manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., which 
is the national service organization of the 
rural-electric systems of the country. Seven 
hundred and sixty-six of the rural-electric 
systems are members of the national assccia- 
tion, representing a consumer membership of 
1,525,691 farm families in 42 States and 
Alaska. 

“Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you, on 
behalf of all our people that we were very 
sorry you could not get out to address our 
last meeting of the members in Chicago. We 
told the more than 3,000 of the people who 
were present that we were more than grate- 
ful to you and to your committee for putting 
the $25,000,000 in the bill last year after the 
House had taken it out. I believe your judg- 
ment has been well sustained by the facts the 
past year.” 

Following is the text of a letter received 
from Mr. Ellis under date of June 17, 1948: 


“This gives me the opportunity to say to 
you, Senator, as Congress is about to adjourn, 
that we the rural-electric systems of the 
country have enjoyed working with you 
through this office during the past year. We 
appreciated the splendid hearing which you, 
as chairman of the Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee, gave to our president, Mr. Craddock, to 
each of our 10 members of the legislative 
committee representing all sections of the 
country, and to me. We appreciate the 
largest REA loan authorization in the pro- 
gram’s history which has just been approved 
by the Congress as recommended by your 
committee. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am, 

“Sincerely, 

“CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
“Executive Manager.” 





Arab Fascist Propagandists Rebuked by 
Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ferred before to the inexcusable propa- 


ganda and political activities of a num- 
ber of Arab front organizations and agi- 
tators, whose purpose it is to prevent the 
successful execution of our country’s 
policies in the Middle East. 

Among these organizations are the so- 
called League for Peace with Justice in 
Palestine, the Institute for Arab-Ameri- 
can Affairs, the Arab Office, the Com- 
mittee for Justice and Peace in the Holy 
Land, and a variety of affiliated groups, 

The activities of several of these or- 
ganizations have recently been subjected 
to searching scrutiny, during 23 days of 
sworn testimony in a New York magis- 
trate’s court. 

This action started as a result of the 
unparalleled audacity of the pro-Arab 
group in filing a criminal-libel complaint 
against Rev. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
chairman of the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi 
League—which had distributed to dele- 
gates to the United Nations Assembly 
and to the press, a carefully documented 
brochure entitled “Pan-Arab Propa- 
ganda: Its Pro-Fascist and Pro-Nazi As- 
pects in America.” 

This brochure was a detailed, docu- 
mentary memorandum showing how key 
figures in the present pro-Arab agitation 
had once been intimately associated with 
Hitler’s German-American Bund, and 
how others—backed up by unlimited 
funds—are engaged in deliberately and 
systematically stirring up anti-Jewish 
hatreds and other forms of bigotry, here 
in America, as a device toward achieving 
their selfish ends. 

Believing—like others before them— 
that manifold millions of dollars might 
be able to hide or suppress the truth, 
some of these pro-Arab agents caused 
their attorney, Hallam M. Richardson, to 
go into court to prevent the continued 
distribution of the Nonsectarian Anti- 
Nazi League’s publications. 

As a result of a hearing marked by a 
striking wealth of detail, and the most 
sensational admissions wrung from the 
pro-Arabs themselves, Judge H. Bushei, 
in New York magistrate’s court, handed 
down an opinion on May 26 which 
(1) excoriates the pro-Arab attorney, 
both for his evil associates and for his 
attempt to exploit the court’s processes 
for propaganda purposes; (2) upholds 
all of the sensational findings of the 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, as ac- 
curate and even “conservative and re- 
strained,” and (3) holds for further 
investigation the financial records of 
the pan-Arab propagandists. 

Here are some of the things which 
counsel for the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi 
League brought out during these hear- 
ings: 

The head of an allegedly “American” or- 
ganization engaged in pro-Arab propaganda, 
Benjamin Freedman, was disclosed as sending 
cables wishing “vision, courage and strength” 
to that arch war criminal, the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, who was Hitler’s right-hand 
ally in Middle Eastern affairs throughout the 
war. Thus the misnamed League for Peace 
with Justice in Palestine was publicly brand- 
ed as an American agency of the Mufti and 
his Arab higher committee. * * * 

An unnaturalized Englishman, a former 
Official of the British foreign office, now liv- 
ing and doing profitable business in our 
midst, as head of a multi-million-dollar cor- 
poration, was disclosed as one of ‘the three 
men who were the real founders of this pan- 
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Arab propaganda machine. This man is 
named Capt. Charles Percy Passman, 

Cables and letters from Freedman, relatiya 
to huge shipments of war supplies, and the 
projected construction of a Thompson syp. 
machine gun factory to aid the Moslems in 
Pakistan, with the clear purpose of prevent. 
ing any American embargo from being effec. 
tive, were presented in court by officials of 
the Western Union Co, and other cable 
egeneina * > * 

The most conspicuous Arab publicist in the 
United States, H. I. Katibah, was revealed as 
the author of the lead article on a pro-Hitler 
propaganda monthly published in Boston, 
Mass., in 1938. * * * 

The lawyer, Hallam M. Richardson, who 
has represented these powerful Arab interests 
in approximately a score of cases, was re- 
vealed as a former associate of the unspeak- 
ably vile Christian Front agitator, Joseph 
McWilliams, who was indicted for sedition 
during the war and whose un-American ac- 
tivities earned him the lavish praise of Hit- 
ler’s agents. (Among Richardson’s clients 
have been McWiliiams, Freedman, Katibah, 
the League for Peace With Justice in Pales- 
tine, and Ahmad Hussein, head of the ultra- 
nationalist Young Egypt Party.) 

The pan-Arab propagandists are afraid to 
submit their financial accounts to public 
scrutiny in court, probably for the reason | 
that they fear self-incrimination under the 
the Federal Foreign Agents Registration 
hae, 12 a 

Mr. Loy Henderson, Director of the State 
Department's Office of Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Affairs, was revealed as the addressee of 
at least 17 person-to-person phone calls from 
Freedman. The telephone company’s origi- 
nal records of these calls were actually intro- 
duced in court over the strenuous objection 
of Mr. Henderson’s friends. * * * 

Freedman and Katibah were exposed as the 
real authors of diplomatic memoranda sub- 
mitted to the State Department by the offi- 
cial Washington legations of the Arab coun- 
ries: * -F 2 

The chief propagandist, Freedman, was re- 
vealed as a regular visitor at the Washington 
office of the Arab-American Oil Co, 


It was shown that in addition to using 
paid advertising in the daily press, these 
agitators were not above having their lit- 
erature reprinted in such un-American, 
hate-spreading publications as those of 
Gerald Winrod and Leon de Aryan, who 
were indicted for sedition during the war, 
or in the bulletin of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, whose head, Merwin K. 
Hart, has long been an object of scrutiny 
as the leading pro-Franco apologist on 
this side of the Atlantic. So close was the 
liaison between Freedman and Hart that 
Freedman has recently teen made a di- 
rector of Hart’s organization. 

The tie-up between these agitators and * 
propagandists and the official legations 
of the Arabs was so intimate that the 
mailing lists of the League for Peace 
With Justice in Palestine and the Arab 
Higher Committee were actually com- 
bined into one master list, so that persons 
contacting Freedman’s League were also 
put on the propaganda mailing list of 
the Higher Committee, headed by the 
Grand Mufti. Persons on this list were 
then mailed such publications as the in- 
famous Black Paper on the Jewish 
Agency and Zionist Terrorism in Pales- 
tine, and the Grand Mufti’s so-called 
Arab Charter for Palestine, which was 
at one time inserted in the CoNncrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp by a Member of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the startling 
and far-reaching disclesures brought 
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forth in this trial mark an important 
turning point in the whole history of the 
Palestine question. 

The Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League 
has shown that the most powerful, the 
best known, the most apparently respect- 
able apologists for the Arab cause in 
America are, in fact, tied up—financially, 
politically, economically, and personal- 
ly—with foreign agents sent here by the 
Arab states to undo and subvert the offi- 
cial policies of our own country. Among 
these agitators are to be found not only 
the spokesman of the Mufti and dip- 
lomatic representatives of ostensibly 
friendly Arab powers but also prominent 
Englishmen, and, in addition, notorious 
agitators with a record of pro-Hitler 
activity extending back 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the hear- 
ing in Richardson’s complaint against 
Reverend Atkinson covers 2,000 pages 
and includes 300 documents of the great- 
est historical and diplomatic importance. 

Prof. James H. Sheldon, administra- 
tive chairman of the Nonsectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, has assured me that 
his organization is making this entire 
record available to the Department of 
Justice. 

If ever there was a clear call for the 
Justice Department to act, and act vigor- 
ously under the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, now is the time. I am sure that 
the author of that act, Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
would agree with me in this estimate. 

The audacity of these agitators is un- 
limited. At this very moment, some of 
the same propagandists whose dark 
deeds have just been exposed, have 
created for themselves a new mask of 
concealment, under the name “American 
Middle East Relief, Inc.” How typical is 
this of the enemies of freedom. The 
bigot or the dictator tries always to cloak 
himself in a mantle of false patriotism, 
fake religion, or simulated humani- 
tarianism. 

So, following the well-worn path, after 
the subversive contacts of their Arab 
Office had been exposed, and after this 
court action had laid bare the schemes 
of pro-Nazis in the Institute for Arab- 
American Affairs, and when the evil 
plottings of Freedman and the League 
for Peace with Justice in Palestine had 
been dragged out into the light of day— 
then the next move of these Arab agi- 
tators was to try to appeal to our feelings 
of mercy, in the guise of a relief organ- 
ization. 

American Middle East Relief, Inc., has 
an elaborate and expensive office in the 
Empire State Building, in New York. 
The size of its office is all out of propor- 
tion to the few thousand dollars of so- 
called relief which it has disbursed to 
the Arabs and their allies—with no 
thought, of course, to ministering to the 
unfortunate Israelis and their needs. 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
is about to make public an exposé of this 
new Arab front—or should I say, this new 
front for British and oil interests. The 
league has discovered that among the 
eight incorporators of this new so-called 
“relief” organization, two were original 


members of the prewar Arab National 
League, the organization affiliated with 
Hitler’s German-American Bund. An- 
other in the head of the violently nation- 
alist Syrian Lebanese Federation of the 
Eastern States. Three are officers of the 
discredited Institute for Arab-American 
Affairs—one, indeed, is listed as the 
treasurer of the institute. 

Finally, when one goes to the officers 
of this “relief” organization, the litera- 
ture one gets has nothing to do with the 
amelioration of human suffering—but 
consists instead, of documents attacking 
the United Nations’ policy of establishing 
an independent state of Palestine. 

Here then, is the new problem ahead 
of us: To fight anti-Palestine propaganda 
concealed in the cloak of false humani- 
tarianism, and to fight misled liberal 
pacifism fronting for pro-Fascist and 
pro-oil interests—as in the case of the 
so-called Committee for Freedom and 
Justice in the Holy Land, whose lobbyists 
have now made their headquarters here 
in the very shadow of the Capitol. 

We imprisoned Hitler’s agents when 
they came here to spread division and 
hate among us. We prosecuted Com- 
munists when they concealed their for- 
eign connections. Wedeported from our 
shores an undesirable and motley multi- 
tude of German, Japanese, Russian, and 
other agitators. Why should these men 
like Freedman and Passman, who have 
hidden their real background, go un- 
punished when they come into our midst 
to sell the propaganda wares of that no- 
torious ally of our enemies, the Grand 
Mufti, and his Fascist legions? 

I include below the text of Judzce 
Bushel’s outstanding opinion—and, with 
the judge, I say “Well done” to the 
splendid organization which succeeded 
in exposing these rascals, and had the 
courage to stand its ground when vi- 
ciously attacked: 


OPINION BY JUDGE HYMAN BUSHEL, IN THE 
COMPLAINT OF HALLAM M. RICHARDSON AGAINST 
REV. DR. HENRY A. ATKINSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ADVISORY BOARD OF THE NONSECTARIAN 
ANTI-NAZI LEAGUE 


I have heard the testimony and I am 
ready to make a decision. 

Complainant charges that the defendant 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, who is well known 
and widely respected as an executive of an 
organization working to promote peace 
through interfaith, interchurch, interna- 
tional, and interracial understanding and 
good will, wantonly and willfully published 
with others a 20-page printed pamphlet en- 
titled “Memorandum for the Assembly of 
the United Nations,” in violation of penal 
law, section 1340. From the rambling speci- 
fications of the complaint, which, in its ve- 
hement and vitriolic language, makes the 
publication complained of seem conserva- 
tive and restrained, there emerges the charge 
that the pamphlet alleged to have been pub- 
lished by the defendant tends to reflect upon 
the professional standing, good sense, fair- 
ness, and patriotism of the complainant. 
The complainant has submitted a marked 
copy of the pamphlet herein and the passages 
relied upon by him in support of his com- 
plaint ar¢ marked off. The only reference to 
the complainant in those marked passages is 
on page 11, which states: 

“The political ideology of the Freedman- 
Passman-Katibah group may be judged from 
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their selection of Hallam M. Richardson. as 
legal counsel in the affairs of the League 
for Peace with Justice in Palestine. Rich- 
ardson has long been known in the halls of 
pro-Fascist propagandists. He served as at- 
torney for Paul Castorina, editor of the Black 
Shirt and convicted head of the prewar 
American Union of Fascists. He was also 
associated as counsel and otherwise with 
Joseph McWilliams, head of the notorious 
Christian Mobilizers, who was indicted for 
wartime conspiracy to commit sedition. 
Richardson, of course, collaborated closely in 
preparing the texts of Freedman’s advertise- 
ments, Casual visitors to the Institute of 
Arab-American Affairs are sometimes offered, 
along with the pan-Arab literature, ccpies 
of a brief written by Richardson on behalf 
of another of his propagandist clients.” 

As to the entire pamphlet, I am convinced 
from the evidence that its publication by 
the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, Inc., 
was prompted by a sincere desire to cham- 
pion human rights, to combat racial and 
religious discrimination and prejudice, and 
foster respect for our country’s constitutional 
guaranties. 

Penal section 1342 reads, “A publication 
having the tendency or effect mentioned in 
section 1340 is to be deemed malicious if no 
justification or excuse therefore is shown. 
The publication is justified when the mat- 
ter charged as libelous is true and was pub- 
lished with good motives for justifiable 
ends.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
statements in the publication were honestly 
made in the belief of their truth and upon 
reasonable ground for that belief. The re- 
marks therein consist of fair comment upon 
the conduct of the complainant in respect to 
public affairs or upon a thing which the pro- 
prietor thereof offers or explains to the public. 

The assertions regarding Richardson re- 
ferred to on page 11 of said pamphlet have 
been proven to be true by testimony of the 
complainant and his own witnesses. Thus, 
the remarks in the publication concerning 
the complainant having been proven to be 
true, it is in my opinion that the publica- 
tion was justified, that it was published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Richardson has often times said through- 
out this proceeding, as he said today, that he 
has a perfect right to represent anyone he 
chooses. I agree with Mr. Richardson but 
when Mr. Richardson starts to associate with 
a crackpot like Freedman, who is just an in- 
ternational meddler and propagandist, he 
becomes his companion and collaborator, and 
at this time I want to say that the last ex- 
hibit which Mr. Richardson identified I am 
taking under consideration for further 
action. 

Now, when he talks about representing Mc- 
Williams, of course he has the right to repre- 
sent McWilliams, but when he becomes an 
associate of McWilliams, the notorious hate- 
monger, he has very little to complain of or 
about. 

There appeared in evidence that he repre- 
sented William Gerald Bishop. I am goin: 
to ask Mr. Goldstein to please read the cpin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Knox, which the com- 
plainant on several occasions called an im- 
pudent dictum. Let us see what the “im- 
pudent dictum” is. (Text of Judge Knox's 
opinion follows: ) 

“UNITED STATES District Court, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
“IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF WILLIAM 

GERALD BISHOP, PETITIONER, ACAINST THE 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, RE- 

SPONDENT 

“Memorandum opinion 

“In my opinion, petitioner’s application 

for a writ of coram nobis is without the 
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slightest vestige of merit. 
it will be denied. 

. “In connection therewith, I have to say 
that I am strongly tempted to direct that 
Hallam M. Richardson and Emanuels Tretta, 
attorneys of this court, who have certified to 
the good faith of petitioner in making appli- 
cation for the writ show cause, why they, 
each of them, should not be disciplined as 
and for a contempt of this court. I have 
carefully examined the record of the hearing 
that was held in this court on August 29, 
1946, on petitioner’s application for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and there is nothing con- 
tained therein which supports or justifies the 
allegations contained in the petition for a 
writ of coram nobis. Furthermore, such al- 
legations are without credible support from 
any other source. 


“Nevertheless, the above-named attorneys 
deliberately and consciously have certified to 
their belief in the good faith of their client 
in making unwarranted and indeed scurril- 
ous charges against various private persons 
and public officials including a judge of this 
court. To my mind, the conduct of these 
attorneys in this proceeding has been noth- 
ing less than reprehensible. For what they 
have done, they deserve, and by order to be 
entered herein, will have the severe censure 
of this court. 

“For the moment at least, these attorneys 
will be permitted to escape disciplinary pro- 
ceedings by reason of the fact that if they 
were now required to respond to an order to 
show cause why they should not be punished, 
they would probably seek refuge within the 
cepth of their own gullibility in placing re- 
liance upon the averments of their client. 
However, these attorneys are now solemnly 
admonished that any repetition of the con- 
duct they have here exhibited will subject 
them to the institution of disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. 

“The papers on petitioner’s application for 
a writ of coram nobis will be stricken from 
the files of this court for the reason that they 
are scurrilous, a sham, and frivolous. They 
will physically be sealed by the clerk, and 
shall be opened for inspection on the order 
of this court. 


For this reason, 


“JoHN C. KNox, 
“United States District Judge. 

“Marcu 10, 1947.” 

And this is the opinion which the com- 
plainant had the audacity to call an im- 
pudent dictum. I believe Judge Knox was 
too kind to them. If I were in his place, I 
probably would have acted in another way. 

The complainant has ven-ured into a 
forum of controversial opinions using cer- 
tain weapons. When those same weapons 
which he himself chose in carrying on his 
ideological forays are turned against him, 
he complains most bitterly. Persons engaged 
in propaganda and who consort with indi- 
viduals of the type mentioned must expect 
that they will be on the receiving as well as 
on the giving end of it. Anybody who makes 
charges and hangs out with the kind of peo- 
ple that Richardson hung out with, ought 
to be able to take it and not—to use the lan- 
guage of the street—‘“holler cop,” and cry 
libel, in order to stifle justifiable criticism 
and the publication of the truth—in a man- 
ner which has long been recognized as a rep- 
rehensible camouflage. 

In this democracy where free speech is the 
keystone of our way of life, a court should not 
impose criminal penalties on those who serve 
the public interest in exposing its enemies; 
but rather, such citizens should be com- 
mended and encouraged for their vital inter- 
est in the public weal. I say this: I con- 
gratulate openly Dr. Atkinson and anyone 
connected with him, for exposing all these 
rascals. 


Complaint is dismissed, 


Summary of Major Legislation of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in the Eightieth Congress 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Eightieth Congress the House Banking 
and Currency Committee dealt with 
many phases of legislation relating to 
the economic well-being of the Nation. 
Affirmative action by the committee was 
taken on 45 such bills, and a majority of 
these were enacted into law. 

Legislation in the field of banking and 
finance dealt with such impertant insti- 
tutions as the Federal Reserve banks, 
Federal savings and loan organizations, 
Federal credit unions, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Legislation related to Government cor- 
porations included comprehensive revi- 
sion and rechartering of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Expanded authority was 
given to the RFC to make disaster loans 
to alleviate the suffering from the flood 
destruction in the Pacific Northwest. 
Provision was made for continuation of 
the domestic tin-smelting industry so 
vital to our national defense. 

Housing legislation was a major ac- 
tivity of the committee. Ten of the bills 
enacted into law dealt with various 
phases of housing. These bills were de- 
signed to attack the housing problem on 
many fronts and to stimulate the pro- 
duction of housing accommodations 
in the traditional American manner 
through private enterprise. Almost 
twice as many new permanent dwelling 
units were completed in nonfarm areas 
in 1947 as has been completed in 1046— 
1947, 835,100 units; 1946, 437,800 units. 
The first 5 months of 1948, with starts of 
356,000 units, showed an increase of 28 
percent over starts of 278,000 units in the 
same period of 1947. It would be rea- 
sonable to expect that over a million new 
permanent dwelling units will be added 
to the housing supply of the country this 
year, a building record never before 
achieved in the United States or any 
other country. As will be later noted in 
comment on individual bills, certain 
phases of this legislation were specifically 
designed to assist and provide priorities 
for veterans in their housing needs. 

Legislation for stabilizing the domestic 
economy included provision for tempo- 
rary continuation of rent controls with 
more authority in the hands of local 
boards in appraising the needs of their 
own communities. The Anti-Inflation 
Act emphasized an approach to this war- 
created problem on the basis of voluntary 
action and agreements. In the extension 
of the Second Decontrol Act there was 
further elimination of governmental 
controls over certain items then remain- 
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ing in the list of materials and facilities 
covered by the provisions of that act. 

The following tabulation presents a 
brief digest of the principal legislation of 
the committee which has been enacted 
into law: 


BANKING AND FINANCE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
(Public Law 41. Approved April 28, 1947) 


Federal Reserve banks were authorized to 
purchase and sell Government securities di- 
rect from the Treasury to permit the Treas. 
ury to obtain funds quickly to meet tempo- 
rary situations or contingencies. This en- 
ables the Treasury to operate on a smaller 
cash reserve and results in a substantial say. 
ing of interest. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSTITUTIONS 
(Public Law 895, approved July 3, 1948) 


This act permits any Federal savings and 
loan institution to convert into a comparable 
State association incorporated under the laws 
of the State, district or Territory in which the 
principal office of such association is located, 
Authority existed for a State institution to 
convert to a federally chartered association 
but prior to this act no authority existed for 
a Federal association to convert to a State 
institution. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Public Law 363, approved August 5, 1947) 


This act authorizes the FDIC to retire its 
capital stock by payment to the Treasury re- 
taining a capital surplus of $1,000,000,000. 
Retirement of this stock will return approxi- 
mately $290,000,000 to the Treasury of the 
United States. The borrowing power of the 
Corporation is increased to $3,000,000,000 to 
provide adequately for coatinuation of bank- 
deposit insurance. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 

(Public Law 386, approved August 8, 1947) 

Consumer credit controls (Regulation W) 
were eliminated after November 1, 1947, 
These controls were working as a barrier to 
the normal buying habits of a vast segment 
of the public and in effect gave a purchase 
priority for items in short supply to the pur- 
chaser best able to pay. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
(Public Law 813, approved June 29, 1948) 


This act transfers the administration of 
the Federal Credit Union Act from the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation to the 
Federal Security Agency and establishes in 
that Agency a Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions under the supervision of a director 
appointed by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, The Federal Deposit Ins‘irance Cor- 
poration, relieved of this responsibility, can 
devote its full attention to the important 
objectives of the Corporation. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Public Law 132, approved June 30, 1947; 
Public Law 548, approved May 25, 1948; 
Public Law 824, approved June 29, 1948; 
Public Law 825, approved June 29, 1948) 
The first two above listed acts brought to- 

gether in one brief, concise law substantially 

all of the provisions of law relating to the 

RFC. Provisions of law which had become 

obsolete were repealed, those powers de- 

signed especially for the war effort were 
eliminated and over-all lending authority of 
the Corporation was reduced from over $18,- 

000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 ($1,500,000,000 

in the 1948 act but restored to $2,000,000,000 

by subsequent legislation). Under this au- 
thority, the Corporation is effectively carry- 
ing out its normal peacetime loan andi in- 
vestment program which embraces the mak- 
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ing of noncompetitive direct business loans 
including participation in such loans, pub- 
lic-agency loans, catastrophe loans, and pro- 
yision of a secondary market for FHA in- 
sured or veteran GI guaranteed home loans, 
The lending authority of the Corporation 
was extended through June 30, 1954. 

Public Law 825 increased the limitation on 
Jending authority of the Corporation in the 
making of disaster loans by $15,000,000 to a 
total of $40,000,000 to meet the emergency 
arising from the severe floods in the Pacific 
Northwest in the spring of 1948. 

Public Law 824 extended to June 30, 1951 
the powers of the RFC to buy and sell tin 
and tin ore, and to develop and operate the 
Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex. This is the only tin smelter in the 
Western Hemisphere and occupies a position 
of strategic importance to national defense 
as well as providing a substantial source of 
supply for industrial needs, 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(Public Law 806, approved June 29, 1948) 


This act provides a Federal Charter for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation making it a 
permanent organization within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be managed by a 
board of five directors not more than three of 
whom shall be within the Department of 
Agriculture. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is the lending institution created for 
the purpose of financing and aiding in 
marketing of agricultural products, It car- 
ries out the program for the support of farm 
prices, 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
(Public Law 89, approved June 9, 1947) 


To secure a more effective exchange of 
commodities between the United States, its 
Territories and insular possessions, and for- 
eign countries, the Export-Import Bank was 
reincorporated as an agency of the Govern- 
ment, given broader financial powers and 
operation was extended through June 30, 
1953, 

HOUSING 


VETERANS’ TEMPORARY REUSE HOUSING PROGRAM 
(Public Law 85, approved May 31, 1947) 


Congress authorized expenditure of $35,- 
500,000 additional for housing construction 
for distressed families of servicemen and vet- 
erans. The housing program for veterans’ 
families in educational centers had been de- 
plorably slow and provision was made in 
this act to speed up and complete construc- 
tion for student veterans and their depend- 
ents. 


REMOVAL OF CONSTRUCTION CONTROLS 


(Title I, Public Law 129, approved June 30, 
1947) 

The residue of wartime controls over build- 
ing, and the similar controls over building 
materials and all construction under the pro- 
vision of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, were repealed in an effort to overcome 
the delay, maldistribution, production dis- 
location, and confusion resulting therefrom, 
During the period of such controls, as evi- 
denced by the number of home completions 
during 1946 (437,800), it was apparent that 
the controls instead of stimulating home pro- 
duction were actually a deterrent. 

With the repeal of these controls, resi- 
dential building immediately began to in- 
crease and the tempo of this increase is still 
being continued with the result that Ameri- 
can home building is now in the enviable 
position of surpassing any previous year's 
production, 

This act provided for veterans’ preference 
in the purchase or rental of all newly con- 
structed sale or rental housing and this pref- 
erence will remain in effect until April 1, 
1949, 

In addition to removing controls and pro- 
viding veterans’ preferences, title VI of the 
National Housing Act was extended to March 
31, 1948. 
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HOME OWNERS LOAN ACT 
(Public Law 372, approved August 6, 1947) 


This act liberalized the provisions of the 
Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 with respect 
to certain loans made by Federal savings and 
loan associations. It provides that such as- 
sociations may invest their funds in loans 
insured under title I of the National Housing 
Act, home loans guaranteéd or insured under 
the GI bill, and other loans for property 
alterations and repair. 


FEDERAL HOME-LOAN BANKS 
(Public Law 311, approved August 1, 1947) 


Additional assistance in the home-financ- 
ing field was given by this act, which in- 
creased the maturity of mortgages, accepta- 
ble as collateral security for advances by 
Federal home-loan banks to member insti- 
tutions, from 20 to 25 years. In view of the 
fact that many of the FHA insured mort- 
gages and GlI-insured or guaranteed heme 
loans are for 25 years, they were ineligible for 
use as collateral for Federal home-loan bank 
advances. 


TITLE VI—FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Public Law 366, approved August 5, 1947) 


Public Law 366 increased FHA title VI au- 
thorization by $200,000,000 and gave the Pres- 
ident the power to further increase the 
authorized amount by an additional $200,- 
000,000 should the need arise. It also con- 
tained a provision which made available FHA 
title VI insurance in financing the purchase 
of Government-owned permanent war hous- 
ing. 

(Public Law 394, approved December 27, 1947) 


Increased title VI, FHA mortgage-insur- 
ance authorization an additional $750,000,- 
c00 from the previous maximum of $4,200,- 
000,000. This increase in title VI authoriza- 
tion was granted to keep pace with the 
momentum of building construction. 


(Public Law 468, approved March ~-1, 1948) 


This act continued title VI FHA insurance 
from March 31, 1948, to April 30, 1948, in- 
creased the mortgage-insurance authoriza- 
tion an additional $400,000,000 to $5,350,000,- 
0coO, and changed the appraisal base from 
one of current cost to value in the case of 
1-4 family dwelling units. The act further 
stated the policy that title VI shall be em- 
ployed to assist in maintaining a high vol- 
ume of new residential construction without 
supporting unnecessary or artificial costs, 

TITLE I—FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Public Law 120, approved June 26, 1947) 

Public Law 120 of the Eightieth Congress 
extended the provisions of title I of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, for an addi- 
tional 2 years with respect to the authority 
of the Federal Housing Administration to 
insure home modernization and improve- 
ment loans. To date the title I program has 
assisted approximately 6,000,000 home owners 
to improve or repair their property. Opera- 
tions under this program are comprised of 
character loans, generally unsecured, which 
have a relatively short maturity. 

The proceeds of these insured loans aid the 
property owner in such work as repairing the 
foundation of his home, replacing his worn- 
out furnace or heating system, improving 
the lighting or plumbing system, building 
a new barn,-service building, and many simi- 
lar repairs or improvements. Many small- 
business men dealing in lumber, plumbing 
and heating supplies, paint and wallpaper, 
roofing, and hardware, and those engaged in 
the fabrication and installation of these ma- 
terials benefit from this program. 

LOW-COST HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE 

(Public Law 301, approved July 31, 1947) 

During the war emergency, construction 
was deferred on many low-rent-housing and 
slum-clearance projects which Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority had contracted to ex- 
tend financial aid, In many cases, increased 
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construction costs have made it difficult if 
hot impossible for the local housing authori- 
ties to reactivate these projects within the 
cost limitations of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, as amended. The FPHA, 
under date of April 16, 1947, submitted a 
list of such urban projects comprising 109 
developments containing 16,386 units located 
in 71 cities in 27 States. 

By virtue of the provisions of Public Law 
301, these municipalities with which the 
FPHA had previously entered into a contract 
have the opportunity of going ahead with the 
project by simply absorbing the excess cost 
above the cost limitations in the act. Thus, 
these 100 projects for which Federal funds 
had previously been allocated could be com- 
pleted and provide additional housing for the 
communities concerned. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 
(Public Law 864, approved July 1, 1948) 


In order to facilitate the financing of GI 
home mortgage loans this act provides for a 
secondary market for GI mortgage loans in 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Safeguards in the legislation insure that 
those mortgages purchased by this Govern- 
ment secondary market meet the construc- 
tion standards of comparable FHA insured 
housing, and certain other eligibility require- 
ments for the purchase of such mortgages 
are provided the principal of which is that 
the mortgage must have been guaranteed or 
insured after April 30, 1948. This Govern- 
ment secondary mortgage market may also 
purchase FHA mortgages insured under sec- 
tions 203 and 603 of the National Housing 
Act. The purchasing power of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association was increased 
threefold for these purposes. Of particular 
interest to veterans is the provision added 
by this law making combination FHA insured 
and-GI guaranteed loans eligible for pur- 
chase in the Government secondary market. 
Under section 203 of the National Housing 
Act a veteran can secure a FHA insured mort- 
gage loan up to 80 percent (90 percent in the 
case of small properties) of the vaiue of the 
property. Under the GI bill the veteran in 
addition can secure a section 505 (a) fully 
guaranteed loan up to 20 percent of the value 
of the property. The veteran can thus obtain 
100 percent Government guaranteed or in- 
sured financing which is all eligible for pur- 
chase by the Government secondary market. 
Such financing should stimulate the produc- 
tion of homes for veterans and in addition 
the veteran will receive the benefit of the 
sound construction standards and construc- 
tion inspection service established by the 
FHA. Veterans will obtain more and better 
homes. 

Removal of an impediment in the financing 
of GI home mortgage loans is accomplished 
by an amendment to the GI bill which pro- 
vides that any evidence of guaranty or insur- 
ance issued by the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be conclusive evidence of the eligibility 


of the loan for guaranty or insurance excent 
for fraud and material misrepresentation on 
the part of the original lender. This provi- 
sion, which is similar to the present FHA 
incontestability clause, will result in a wider 
private secondary market for GI loans. 
Further assistance is provided the veterans’ 
housing program by making veterans’ hous- 
ing cooperatives and nonprofit housing cor- 
porations eligible for title II FHA financing 
up to 95 percent of the value of the project. 


Emphasis is placed on low 
sound, readily fi - 
erans With a minimum down payment. The 
mortgage limitation of not in excess of $1,359 
per room (of construction attributable to 
dwelling use) effectively limits construction 
under this section to moderatel - 
struction. For instance ona 5 I 
mortgage limitation would be $6,75¢ 3 
higher than the average-size veteran me 
mortgage of $5,756 guaranteed under the GI 
bill and under which over 1,000,000 veterans 


7-cost, economically 
1ancable housing for ve* 
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have secured mortgage loans totaling in the 
aggregate over $7,000,000,000. According to 
the most recent survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which covers construction 
costs for the second quarter of 1947, some 53 
percent of all new housing construction had 
a cost (excluding land) of less than $6,250 
per dwelling unit. 


STABILIZATION OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
RENT CONTROL 


(Public Law 129, approved June 30, 1947; 
Public Law 422, approved February 27, 
1948; Pubic Law 464, approved March 30, 
1948) 

These acts continued Federal rent control 
until April 1, 1949. Provision was made for 
local advisory boards to make recommenda- 
tions to the Housing Expediter as to decon- 
trol of any area or area adjustments of rents. 
The local boards consist of not less than five 
members who are citizens of the area and who 
are representative of the affected interest in 
the area. An appropriately substantial rec- 
ommendation of a local board, if not carried 
out by the Housing Expediter can be referred 
to the Emergency Court of Appeals. Tenants 
are protected through limitations placed 
upon causes for eviction. Veterans of World 
War II and their families are accorded a 30- 
day preference in the rental of newly con- 
structed housing accommodations. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 


(Public Law 395, approved December 30, 
1947) 

The purposes of this act are to aid in curb- 
ing inflationary tendencies, to promote the 
orderly and equitable distribution of goods 
and facilities, and to aid in preventing mal- 
distribution of goods and facilities which 
basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production. To achieve these purposes, 
members of industry are permitted to enter 
into voluntary agreements which, when ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, are exempted 
from the antitrust laws. 


SECOND DECONTROL ACT 


(Public Law 427, approved February 28, 1948; 
Public Law 606, approved June 4, 1948) 
A reduced list of materials and facilities 

in short supply at home and abroad were 
continued under control to promote produc- 
tion in the United States and to assist ex- 
port of products required for production in 
foreign countries of critical materials ur- 
gently needed in the United States. 


BILLS WHicH ONLY PassepD HOUSE 
In addition to the above bills which were 
enacted into law, the committee reported 
out and the House passed several other meas- 
ures upon which no action was taken by the 

Senate. Important among these were the 

following: 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS AND FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(H. R. 2789, passed House June 2, 1947) 
This bill provides for the retirement of the 

capital stock held by the Government in the 

Federal home-loan banks and the Federal 

Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Over a period of time this action would re- 

turn $225,000,000 to the Treasury of the 

United States. The bill also provides for a 

reduction in the premium rate charged in- 

stitutions insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 


DISPOSAL OF WAR HOUSING 
(H. R. 3492, passed House June 18, 1947) 


Under the terms of this bill, veterans or 
veteran cooperatives would be given a high 
priority in the acquisition of the approxi- 
mately 166,000 units of Government-owned 
permanent war housing constructed under 
the Lanham Act and supplementary acts. 
Sales would be made on the basis of a rea- 
sonable value on a long-term economically 
sound basis rather than at the present high 


market cost of housing accommodations. 
It would provide some of the most reason- 
ably priced housing that veterans could ac- 
quire. At an average price of only slightly 
over $3,000 per unit, sale of these units would 
return approximately $500,000,000 to the 
United States Treasury. Insurance author- 
ity of FHA was broadened to include these 
projects. Some of the provisions of this biil 
were later incorporated in regulations issued 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
EXTENSION OF FHA INSURANCE UNDER TITLE VI 

(H. R. 5854, passed House March 23, 1948) 

This bill provided for extension to March 
31, 1949, of FHA title VI insurance authority 
and authorized an increase in such authority 
of $2,000,000,000. Half of this increased in- 
surance authority was reserved for rental 
housing construction in multiple family 
units. Mass production of housing was to be 
encouraged through insurance of mortgages 
(including advances on such mortgages dur- 
ing construction) on large-scale projects pro- 
viding for not less than 25 families in single- 
and two-family dwellings. 

COMMEMORATIVE COIN FOR SPANISH WAR 

VETERANS 


(H. J. Res. 333, passed House April 20, 1948) 


Under the terms of this resolution there 
would be authorized the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the termination of the war with 
Spain. The net profit on the sale of these 
coins at a premium would inure to the benefit 
of the United Spanish War Veterans organ- 
ization to be used by the organization in 
the celebration this year of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Spanish War. 

BANK CONVERSION BILL 

(H. R. 6570, passed House June 15, 1948) 

The provisions of this bill would allow na- 
tional banks to convert or merge into or con- 
solidate with State banks without the na- 
tional bank first being required, as under 
existing law, to liquidate prior to the trans- 
fer. Such liquidation in some cases resulted 
in a tax liability not imposed by existing law 
when the conversion process was reversed, 
namely, from a State to the national banking 
system. In other words it provided an 
equitable two-way conversion street between 
the national and State banking systems. 
Adequate protection was set up for depositors 
and shareholders. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1948 
(H. R. 6959, passed House June 18, 1948) 


As the Senate had not acted on two hous- 
ing measures previously passed by the House 
(see H. R. 3492 and H. R. 5854 above) the 
subject matter of these bills was included 
in this comprehensive housing bill. In ad- 
dition the bill provided for a $35,000,000 in- 
crease in the insurance authority for mort- 
gages insured under title I of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, an increase in the 
limitation on title I, class 3 loans from $3,000 
to $4,500, and an occupancy priority to vet- 
erans with respect to housing made available 
through this assistance. The bill expanded 
the secondary market operation carried out 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion through increasing the amount of funds 
available for such purpose and through mak- 
ing eligible for purchase, loans insured under 
section 505 (a) of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. Certain restrictions 
were placed about this operation to assure 
that a sound secondary market would be 
provided without leaving the secondary mar- 
ket subject to the abuse of being used as a 
primary source of funds for building loans. 
(In modified form this provision was subse- 
quently incorporated in S. 2790, which be- 
came Public Law 864.) 

In order to encourage the production of 
additional rental housing accommodations 
the bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit the taking of accelerated de- 
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preciation up to 50 percent over a 5-year 
period on rental housing accommodations 
the construction of which ts begun in the 
next 2 years. Such accelerated depreciation 
would only be permitted, however, if tha 
Federal Housing Commissioner issued a cer. 
tificate authorizing such accelerated depreci- 
ation. The Federal Housing Commissioner 
was only authorized to issue such a certificate 
if the rental housing accommodations are oy 
would be located in an area in which he 
found there is a shortage and if the welling 
units would be rented at such levels as in his 
judgment tend to relieve such shortage. The 
Internal Revenue Code would be further 
amended to remove the excise tax (7 per- 
cent) on the sale of trailer coaches of the 
housing type sold prior to July 1, 1950. 

Another title of the bill would provide an 
incontestability clause with respect to GI 
guaranteed or insured home loans similar 
to the incontestability clause with respect to 
FHA insured loans. This was provided to 
improve the attractiveness of GI home loan 
paper in the private secondary investment 
markets. (Subsequently incorporated in 
Public Law 864.) 

The bill would also set up a system of 
yield insurance on equity investment in 
rental housing for a family of moderate in- 
come. As in the case of FHA mortgage in- 
surance, this yield insurance program would 
be set up to be self-supporting on the basis 
of the insurance premium charged therefor. 

As may be noted from the above provisions, 
the bill was designed to encourage private 
enterprise in the production of all housing 
accommodations that could be built with the 
available supplies of materials and labor. 
Particular emphasis was placed upon rental 
housing accommodations in order that vet- 
erans in particular might have a choice be- 
tween renting or buying housing for their 
needed housing accommodations. 


BILLs VETOED 


Two of the bills reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the House and Senate were 
vetoed by the President. These related to 
commemorative coins to be issued in con- 
nection with the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union as a State (H. R. 1180), 
and in connection with the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of Minnesota as a Territory of the 
United States (S. 13804). Issuance of these 
coins would have been authorized in modest 
amounts and distribution of the coins would 
have been effected only by duly authorized 
representatives of these States. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these commemorative 
coins, over their value as coins, would have 
been used only to defray in part the cost 
of these State commemorative celebrations. 

H. R. 1180 received a pocket veto July 31, 
1947 and S. 1304 was vetoed May 4, 1948. 
The veto of these bills contrasts with the 
action taken by the President on August 7, 
1946, when he signed the Booker T. Wash- 
ington commemorative coin bill (Public Law 
610), and the Iowa commemorative coin bill 
(Public Law 612). 





Jimmy Morrison Gives His Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had many requests from my constituents 
to give a record of my accomplishments 
as Congressman from the Sixth District 
of Louisiana. I believe I can best do that 
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by giving you the following data and in- 
serting letters which speak for them- 
selves. 

GRATEFUL TO VOTERS 

I have been reelected three successive 
times, each time by a larger and more 
overwhelming vote. It is not my inten- 
tion to boast or brag of my record, but 
rather to point out and show you how I 
have worked unceasingly in an effort to 
make you one of the best Congressmen 
you ever had. 

HELPED ALL FARMERS 

Naturally, representing a district with 
a large farming population, I devoted a 
tremendous amount of time and effort to 
aiding the farmers. When I successfully 
kept the ceiling price off the strawberry 
growers for almost one complete season 
it ‘meant over a million dollars more to 
these growers. Then when I was suc- 
cessful in removing the OPA ceiling price 
in another season the farmers benefited 
by thousands and thousands of dol'ars 
additionally. 

My aid to the cotton, rice, sugarcane, 
vegetable, sweet and Irish potato growers 
is well known. I cooperated with the 
hard-pressed dairy farmers in securing 

“a Federal subsidy for them. 

The conservative Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, and New York Packer, the largest 
and best produce paper in the world, 
carried the following editorial in the 
April 13, 1946, edition: 

It would appear that berry growers, in 
general, owe a debt of gratitude to Louisi- 
ana’s Congressman, JIMMY Morrison, for the 
way in which he fought decontrol of berry 
pricing. We might point out that this is not 
a political plug. 


The following is from a front-page 
story of the New York Packer: 


STRAWBERRY PRICE-CONTROL EXEMPTION—FOR- 
MAL ANNOUNCEMENT EXPECTED EARLY NEXT 
WEEK—USDA AND OPA AGREE—CREDIT MORRI- 
SON—EXEMPTION WOULD APPLY TO ALL AREAS-—= 
REGARDED AS EXPERIMENT IN FOOD CONTROLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Score a bull's 
eye for JIMMY MorRIsoNn, Congressman from 
the famed Louisiana strawberry area, who 
has just successfully convinced Government 
officials that exemption of price control over 
strawberries deserves a trial. This is good 
news, which equals only the excellence of the 
Louisiana strawberry, as far as producers 
from that and other late-producing States 
are concerned, was revealed here in official 
circles following a joint session between 
USDA and OPA officials of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. Formal announcement 
is looked for not later than next Tuesday, 
probably effective Wednesday. Official action 
by OPA only waits on receipt of instructions 
to suspend ceilings of OES. 


Another article from the front page of 
the same paper a week later: 


BERRY PRICE DECONTROL IN EFFECT NOW—DE- 
CISION FINALLY ANNOUNCED AFTER CONSIDER- 
ABLE JOCKEYING AROUND TOOK PLACE—MID- 
NIGHT, APRIL 11, APPLIES TO ALL BERRIES EX- 
CEPT CRANBERRIES—MORRISON TOOK ACTIVE 
PART 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—After being 
whipsawed by reversed decisions from Chester 
Bowles at the Office of Economic Stabilization 
and pinned down at almost every turn by 
delaying Government red tape, Congressman 
JIMMY Morrison, representing the largest 
Strawberry-growing area in the world, wa3 
able to force through a final decision to de- 
Control strawberries’ and all other berry 


prices with the exception of cranberries, effec- 
tive midnight Thursday, April 11. 

This whole week has been one of touch and 
go as far as berry decontrol was concerned 
after a unanimous decision on Thursday, 
April 4, between OPA, USDA, and OES to 
grant an indefinite suspension of ceiling 
prices on all berries, fresh and prccessed. 


The following letters give you an idea 
of my efforts regarding farm aid: 


FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE, 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MorRISON: Not only the 
Forest Farmers Association and its friends, 
but also the entire Nation so dependent on 
our forests for both peacetime and wartime 
essentials, are deeply and lastingly indebted 
to you for your magnificent centribution to 
the effort to secure the $300,000 appropriation 
for forestry research centers in the South. 

If in the future there should ever happen 
to be an opportunity whereby we can express 
our gratitude to you in any service we can 
render we should deem it a privilege to have 
you command us. 

ending every good wish, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
C. P. KELty, 
President. 
WASHINGTON ParRISH CANNING Co., 
Franklinton, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for your efforts in se- 
curing approval from the War Food Admin- 
istration in issuing to the Washington Parish 
Canning Co. an additional 25,C00 cases of No. 
2'4 cans to be used in the completion of the 
sweetpotato-canning program for Washing- 
ton Parish, La. 

If this allotment had not been granted the 
Washington Parish Canning Co., over one- 
half of the sweetpotato crop would have been 
a loss to the farmers of this vicinity. You 
have not only favored the Washington Parish 
Canning Co. by your efforts, but also Wash- 
ington Parish and its entire agricultural in- 
terests. 

Yours very truly, 
Nick A. SHRMETTA, 
Manager. 





WASHINGTON PaRisH CANNING Co., 
Franklinton, Le. 
Representative Jimmiz H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have your telegram advising 
us that the Department of Agriculture has 
granted us an additional 150,000 cases of cans 
for sweetpotatoes and we certainly appreci- 
ate your efforts in helping us get this quota, 

Yours very truly, 
Lous JOHNSON. 





LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Baton Rouge. 
Hon. J. H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JiImMy: Copy of your letter to the 
strawberry growers of Louisiana received. 
You certainly did a good job on having the 
ceiling removed on our berry crop and I 
appreciate what you say in reference to 
giving you our cooperation on this job. 

Copy of New York Packer received and read 
with much interest. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry D. WILSON, 
Com misstoner. 
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PONCHATOULA UNION 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INc., 
Poncivatoula, La, 
Representative James H. MorRISON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: We wish to 
extend our appreciation for your good work 
in behalf of the Louisiana farmers in your 
efforts in removing the ceiling price on fall 
cucumbers and in having it increased on fall 
beans. 

With kindest regards, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
R. O. Pocue, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
AMERICAN SuGAR CANE LEAGUE 
OF THE U.S. A., INc., 
New Orleans, La, 
The Honorable JAMES HOBSON MorRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Morrison: It af- 
fords me considerable pleasure to comply 
with a request of the executive committee 
of the American Sugar Cane League made in 
the form of a motion at its regular monthly 
meeting held in New Orleans, La., on Wednes- 
day, July 30, 1947. 

The motion in question was to thank you 
for your efiorts in behalf of the Louisiana 
sugar industry leading to adoption of the 
1948 Sugar Act. I want to assure you that 
the executive committee collectively and in- 
dividually appreciate your effective contri- 
bution and feel very grateful. 

Very sincerely, 
MARCEL J. VOORHIES, 
General Manager, 





Cora-TExaS MANUFACTURING Co., 
White Castle, La. 
JIMMY H. MorRIson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MorRRISON: I have your letter regard- 
ing raise in sirup prices, and I wish to thank 
you for the vivid interest that you have 
shown in one of Louisiana’s important in- 
dustries. 

We owe you a lot of gratitude, and I fully 
realize that your efforts have brought good 
results. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards 
and best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
LEON KESSLER. 





LOUISIANA SUGAR PRODUCERS CLUB, 
New Orleans, La, 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorrIson: The Louisi- 
ana Sugar Producers Club (western division) 
at its regular monthly meeting in New Iberia, 
La., on Friday, August 1, 1947, took cognizance 
of your effective efforts in bringing about 
passage of the 1948 Sugar Act. The group 
felt that the passage of this act was a para- 
mount interest to the Louisiana sugar in- 
dustry in that it provides a reasonable quota 
for domestic cane sugar and sets the stage for 
a period of stability which should prove of 
great benefit to the industry. 

We want to express to you our thanks, ap- 
preciation, and gratitude. 

Yours very truly, 
J. PAULIN DUHE, 
President. 





AMERICAN SUGAR CANE LEAGUE 
OF THE U. S. A., INC., 
New Orleans, La 

Hon. James H. Morrison, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Morrison: This 1s to 

acknowledge your effective efforts in assisting 
the Louisiana sugar industry to secure relief 
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from conditions that were bearing the Louisi- 
ana black-strap molasses price. 

' For myself and for the American Sugar 
Cane League, representing the Louisiana 
sugar industry, I wish to thank you sincerely. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. SHAFFER, Jr., 
President. 





LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Congressman JAMEs H. MorRIson, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MORRISON: We greatly 
appreciate your interest and efforts toward 
‘ ig the Louisiana Irish Potato Growers 
Association with its recent problem. 

We also appreciate your prompt response 
with promise of your cooperation to our re- 
quest for your support of the agricultural re- 
search bill; the OPA order covering farm 
equipment; and your consideration of the 
Louisiana farmers in your action on the floor 
of the House. 

With best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 







J. F. PERcY, 
President. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Hon. JamMes H. MogRIsON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: This is just a note to 
express our very great appreciation for the 
fine contribution which you made in the 
recent fight on the floor of the House to 
secure important increases in the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation bill. The fact that you 
were able to obtain the substantial increase 
for the new agricultural-research program 
and also secure the restoration of $40,000,000 
of section 32 funds in the face of the over- 
whelming odds opposing you, represents an 
outstanding accomplishment for all of Amer- 
ican agriculture. ‘ 

Also, the very large vote for the restoration 
of the other major items in the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill, even though it was not 
quite sufficient for passage of the amend- 
ments, certainly puts us in a very fine posi- 
tion to press hard for the approval of these 
items in the Senate. 

The people of the Cotton Belt and all other 
agricultural areas of this Country are deeply 
indebted to you for your splendid efforts in 
their behalf. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM RHEA Bake, 
Executive Vice President. 


HELPED CHURCHES 


I have at all times cooperated with 
churches of various denominations, both 
Protestant and Catholic. I have helped 
secure surplus buildings for chapels for 
many churches. I was happy to cooper- 
ate in securing a building permit for the 
new St. Gerad Majella Church in Baton 
Rouge. The hospitals have had my all- 
out aid. 

The following letters are self-explana- 
tory of my efforts to aid all churches and 
religious groups: 

LOUISIANA BaPTIST FOUNDATION, 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Morrison: We greatly appreciate 
your prompt assistance in securing early rul- 
ing from the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Commissioner passed on our re- 
quest on the 10th of April and we had been 


warned that it took 6 to 8 weeks to secure a 
ruling. Without your assistance we would 
have been handicapped in our work. 

We greatly appreciate your courtesy and 
your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. B. Lockrince, 
Treasurer, 


Also another letter from Mr. Lock- 
ridge, Baton Rouge General Hospital: 


Mr. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Morrison: I greatly appreciate 
your work on behalf of the hospital, in secur- 
ing prompt attention to our application for 
priorities. We appreciate your assistance in 
this matter several times before, and I assure 
you that you are making a definite contribu- 
tion to the public health of this community. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. B. Lockrmce, 
Treasurer, 
Sr. GERTRUDE CONVENT, 
Ramsey, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND DEar Sir: Illness prevented 
us from acknowledging sconer your great 
kindness to us, but we shall now hasten to 
assure you that we shall always remember 
your timely assistance in helping us out of 
this really difficult situation. 

We shall surely not forget to have a fervent 
momento at prayer for you, and with a sincere 
“God bless you” to you and yours, we are, 

Gratefully yours, 
BENEDICTINE NUNS, 
Sister STANISLaUs, OSB. 


St. GERARD MAJELLA CHURCH, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Hon. JaMEs H. Morrison, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: It is with great pleas- 
ure that the parish of St. Gerard Majella 
extends you an invitation to attend as honor 
guest the laying of the cornerstone of their 
new building. 

We intend this as a very special invitation 
because of the efforts you made to get us a 
priority without which this ceremony could 
not take place. 

We hope that you will be with us on this 
day so that we might express our thanks to 
you personally. 

Yours sincerely and thankfully, 
Pau. J. Banpry, C. 8. 8. R. 


First Baprist CuHurcn, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Congressman JIMMY MorRISON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Please let me express 
my personal appreciation of the splendid 
assistance you have given us in connection 
with our efforts to obtain Government 
chapels to be used in the mission and exten- 
sion work of our church. You may be 
assured that the buildings awarded us will 
be put to the very best possible use, and will 
enable us to do much more for research work 
than would otherwise be possible. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. Norris PALMER. 
BocGa.usa, La. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: Work is again going 
along nicely on the new addition to our 
church here in Bogalusa, 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you personally for the effort and work you 
did for us. 
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Iand my many friends and fellow Worship. 
ers apprecate the part you played in this 
matter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes 
I am, : 

Yours very truly, 
M. S. Barr, Jr, 





East BATON RovcGe 
METHODIST CHURCH, 
Baton Rouge, La, 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I am in receipt of 
your letter of March 24 this morning ang 
naturally received your wire yesterday after- 
noon advising me of your success in our 
securing one of the Army chapels. 

Jimmy, it goes without saying that we 
greatly appreciate the effort you have put 
forth in our behalf and board members want 
me to express to you their appreciation, and 
we know as long as we have representation 
such as you in Washington things of this 
nature can be made a reality. 

I would like to say that your wire came at 
a very opportune time to build up our pas- 
tor’s enthusiasm and ambitions to go for- 
ward with this little church as it has been 
a grind through the months for him and 
his father passed away the day before your 
wire was received and naturally, when this 


information was given him, it really did help, a 


which I know will make you feel mighty good 
to have this information. 

I have not had occasion to talk to our 
friend, Jesse Webb, as he has been out of his 
office. Again thanking you for your efforts, 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
F, A. NEAL, Treasurer. 
MILLIONS FOR LOUISIANA FROM UNITED STATES 


In the last session of Congress more 
than $26,090,000 was awarded Louisiana 
by the Federal Government for our roads 
and more than $20,000,000 additional in 
old-age pensions, school lunch funds, 
and welfare assistance. I supported this 
legislation. 

AIDED COMMUNITIES 


Many communities requested my aid 
for surplus fire trucks and equipment. 
They got results from my efforts. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 


The much-needed veterans’ housing at 
L. S. U., at Baton Rouge, and at South- 
eastern Louisiana College, at Hamomnd, 
are a concrete example of my efforts in 
behalf of all veterans. 

While I have devoted much time and 
effort to the farmers, I have also devoted 
endless efforts to Baton Rouge and other 
cities in my district. My efforts in aid- 
ing Henry Kaiser to open the $26,000,000 
aluminum plant in Baton Rouge is an 
oustanding example of my congressional 
work. I am happy to have brought new 
pay rolls to Louisiana. I have aided the 
Gaylord Paper Mill at Bogalusa on many 
occasions. The following is a letter from 
Henry Kaiser: 

PERMANENTE METALS CorpP. 
Hon. JaMres H. Morrison, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morrison: I have just been 
informed that the Baton Rouge alumina 
plant is now actually producing the entire 
alumina requirements for our aluminum 
plants in the Northwest. 

When I received this message it immedi- 
ately recalled to me your great determination 
and untiring efforts to develop peacetime uti- 
lization of the war plants in Louisiana, 
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I know you will share our sense of con- 
structive accomplishment in the successful 
reconversion of the Baton Rouge plant and 
its contribution to employment and produc- 
tive capacity of both your State and the 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY J. Kaiser. 


Here are two letters from the Gaylord 
Container Corp.: 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CoRP., 
Bogalusa, La. 
Hon. JaMes H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Yesterday 
we made final arrawgements with the War 
Assets Administration, National Aircraft 
Components Sales Center, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the purchase of a Fairchild K-17 aerial 
camera. The same is to be shipped to us 
sometime within the next 30 days. 

We were able to locate the camera and I 
think successfully conclude the transaction 
due to your very fine efforts on our behalf. 
We assure you that we appreciate the as- 
sistance you have given us in securing this 
very essential piece of equipment for use 
in our forestry department, 

Kindest personal regards, 

Yours truly, 
P. M. GarrIsoNn, 
Chief Forester. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CorP., 
Bogalusa, La. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. Morrison: The news about the 
improved mail service was indeed welcome 
to all the business people of Bogalusa, and 
your efforts are deserving of our unhesitating 
thanks. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
VERTRESS YOUNG. 


HELPED WITH REA 


Extension of mail routes, rural electri- 
fication and other needed improvements 
received my sincere attention and the re- 
sults speak for themselves. 


. PEARL RIVER, LA. 
Hon JAMES H. Morrison, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Morrison: You can hardly 
imagine my great appreciation and thanks 
for the assistance you gave me when you 
made it possible to have electricity extended 
out to my neighborhood in Pearl River. The 
power company went to work immediately 
and have already completed stringing up the 
wires. 

My neighbors and I will always remember 
this good work on your part. We all feel 
as if we are very much in debt to you for 
this. All the people in Pearl River know that 
you were responsible for making it possible to 
get electricity for the neighorhood, 

I have already wired my house and am 
now using the electric light. My neighbors 
are wiring their houses as quickly as they 
can have it done, The electric lights make 
all the difference in the world when you have 
not had them hkefore. Now my house seems 
more cheerful and cozy, and now I can get 
the electrical epplicances which I have longed 
for to make housework more easy. 

All of Pearl River is talking about the 
quick results obtained through your efforts. 
They will not forget. They know that you are 
working all out for their benefit in all mat- 
ters in Congress, 

Again 1 wish to thank you for what you 
did for me and my neighbors, This is the 


quickest service with 100 percent results on 
anything I have ever received in my life. 
Best wishes to you and your continued good 
work for the people, 
Very sincerely yours, 
MELVIN J. BRENNAN. 


FRANKLINTON, La. 
Congressman JIMMY MorRISON: 
You hit a home run for REA. Thanks. 
J. CAGLE. 


Baton Rovce, LA. 
Congressman JAMES H. Morrison: 

Desire to express unbounded appreciation 
for your efforts in following up this REA 
application. 

ELLIs B. THOMPSON, 
Dixie Electric Membership Corp. 


Note this telegram was in connection 
with $224,000 awarded this REA member- 
ship, 

First STATE BANK & TrusT Co., 
Bogalusa, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 

Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JIMMIE: We have just received in- 
formation that the new southbound-mail 
schedule from Bogalusa to New Orleans will 
come into effect on Monday, February 24. 
We wrote you asking your assistance in this 
connection in December 1946 and want to 
thank you very much for the assistance that 
you gave in connection with the securing of 
this additional mail service. 

Cordially yours, 
W. M. BaBINGTON, 
Executive Vice President. 
Fotsom, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 

Congress of the United States, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JIMMIE: We want to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for your assistance in hav- 
ing the mail route extended to give us serv- 
ice, 

With best personal regards and all good 
wishes, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

Nemo P. Laconte, Carlie H. Kuhn, Martin 
Thomas, Phillip Kuhn, Albert J. 
Thompson, Alvin J. Thompson, Willis 
Fairburn, Houston Kuhn, Louis 
Thompson, Willis Sterenb, Lester 8, 
Seelig. 

Frost, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JIMMY: Some time ago we requested 
your assistance in getting an extension in 
the mail route from Frost. I now wish to 
advise that this extension has been granted 
and the citizens of the community are being 
served daily. 

We wish to offer you our deepest apprecia- 
tion and thanks and want to congratulate 
you for your promptness in securing this 
route. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Bosa MILLER, 
Busu, La, 
Hon, JAMES H. Morrison. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN JIMMIE Morrison: I 
am writing you thanking you for the service 
you rendered in helping us to get our mail, 
It started down our way yesterday. 

I am speaking the voice of all the patrons 
benefited and truly do we appreciate what 
you did for us. 
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Again thanking you and wishing you con- 
tinued success in your work, 
Very sincerely, 
GEORGE SHARPE. 
PEARL RIVER, La. 
DearR Mr. Morrison: I am writing to tell 
you that we have our mail route. It started 
September 2, 1947, the one you helped us 
get. Just wanted to say many thanks for all 
you aid. 
You can rest assured we won't forget you 
on election day. 
Very truly yours, 
JaAcK CRAWFORD, 


HAMMOND, LA, 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear JIMMIE: We can’t express to you in 
words .our appreciation for your assistance 
in having the mail route extended in our 
community. It is one of the best improve- 
ments our community has ever had. 
If we can be of help to you in any way, 
we'll be more than glad to assist you. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. JULIUS SMILEY. 
Miss ROSIEPHINE SMILEY. 


GONZALES, La. 
Mr. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Morrison: I want to thank you 
for helping us get the rural-mail extension 
through from the Gonzales post office. 

The delivery began on April 16, and we all 
know it was through your efforts we got it, 
and deeply appreciate it. 

If there’s any way that I may help you, 
please do not hesitate to call on me, for I am 
at your service. 

Again I say thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALLEN Dyer, 
AmITE, La, 
Hon, JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. MorRIson: I'm taking this 
opportunity in behalf of all those concerned 
in this community as well as myself for your 
untiring effort and interest shown by you in 
helping us to secure our extended mail route. 
Your efforts were greatly appreciated and 
will always be remembered. 

Thanking you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam DIVINCENTI. 
$1,159,600 FOR PEARL RIVER PROJECT 


Flood-control legislation for Louisiana 
received my full active support. Despite 
demands for reduction of appropriations, 
I was happy to cooperate in securing 
$1,159,600 for the Pearl River project. 
This means much to Washington and St, 
Tammany Parishes. 

AIDED THOUSANDS OF VETERANS 


Thousands of veterans have called on 
me for help. They received my whole- 
hearted assistance. I have taken a few of 
the letters from my veteran files, and 
they tell the story of my efforts in behalf 
of our deserving veterans: 

REGULAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorRRISON: The Na- 
tional Council of Administration of the 
Regular Veterans’ Association, at its last 


meeting held at national headquarters on 
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June 15, 1947, instructed me, on behalf of 
the Regular Veterans’ Association, to com- 
,mend you on the fine showing which you 
have made toward all veterans and members 
of the armed forces. 

Congressman Morrison, I, too, want to 
commend you for the spiendid work you have 
done while at the Nation’s Capitol. If all 
Members of the Eightieth Congress were far- 
sighted like yourself, we Americans would 
have no fear of the Communistic elements in 
America and no fear for the welfare of our 

ervice personnel and veterans. 

Your constituents in Louisiana are like- 
wise to be congratulated for sending such 

representatives as Hon. A. 
LEONARD ALLEN and yourself to the Congress. 
I hope that I will have the pleasure of 
presenting the National Council of Adminis- 
ration in a body to you at a future date. 
Keep up the old American spirit. 
Sincerely yours in comradeship, 
W. M. Fioyp, D. S. G., 
National Commander. 


utstanding 





DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Drar COLONEL: Responding to your re- 
t inquiry, please be informed that, insofar 
s I can ascertain, Congressman JAMEs H. 
Mosrison, has always been very sympathetic 
with and eager to support any pending legis- 
n designed to be helpful to war disabled 
erans. He has also manifested a great deal 
of interest, personally, in advising and 
assisting individual disabled veterans who 
e had difficulties relative to the technical 
establishment as to their equitable claims for 
service connection and compensation for 
their war-incurred disabilities, and has thus 
enabled many of them to prove their just 
claims for various benefits intended for them 
under the laws enacted by our Congress or 
by any State government. 
I trust that this furnishes you with the 
information desired. 
Very cordially yours, 
MILLARD W. RICE. 


sressman J. H. MorRISON, 
iouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Several days 
ago I wrote and asked you to send me a copy 
of the bill H. R. 3439 which you had intro- 
duced in the present Congress. 

Through your promptness in replying and 
sending same to me it was possible to bring 
the bill up for discussion on the floor of the 
State convention of the Department of Con- 
necticut, Disabled American Veterans. 

To say the least the bill met with whole- 
hearted approval and a unanimous resolu- 
tion endorsing it was adopted, a copy of which 
will be forwarded to you in the near future. 

I want to thank you for your kindness in 
this matter and to assure you that the veter- 
ans here in Connecticut certainly appreciate 
the efforts you are expending in their behalf 
even though you are not from our State. 

The inequity which you are endeavoring 
to rectify by the legislation which you have 
presented is a major one. I certainly hope 
that the bill is enacted into law as in view of 
present economic conditions the amounts 
specified in it can, by no stretch of the 
imagination, be termed excessive. 

Again let me thank you for your coopera- 


Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. SULLIVAN, 
I t Junior Vice Commander, De- 
partment of Connecticut, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
VINCENT R. COSTELLO Post, 
No. 15, INc., 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JaMes H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DrEar CONGRESSMAN: I assume that you 
have read in the Stars and Stripes an ac- 
count of your excellent efforts in the fight 
to eliminate all veterans from taking a 
pauper’s oath in order to get into a veterans’ 
hospital. It is needless for me to remark at 
this time that your work and service is deeply 
appreciated by all veterans’ organizations. 

As you know, we have been very busy in 
trying to bring about improvement in the 
operation of veterans’ hospitals. We also 
appreciate your cooperation in this work. 
We feel deeply obligated to you due to the 
fact that you so willingly offered your office 
and your entire staff in aiding us to bring 
about an investigation of all veterans’ hos- 
pitals. 

I shall endeavor to contact the Legion 
Post in your State in order to acquaint them 
with your unselfish work in our behalf here 
in Washington. 

I have talked to numerous Officials who 
were high in their praise for your activities 
in bringing about the investigation of faulty 
airplane engines and defective workmanship. 
You should feel proud to know that your ef- 
forts in this connection undoubtedly saved 
thousands of American boys from tragic 
deaths and also rendered a distinct service 
to this Nation in saving millions of dollars 
to our Government. 

Your very truly, 
J. H. Lies, 
Service Officer. 





AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD War II. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As commander of 
the Jack Kofoed, Jr., Post, No. 4, of AMVETS, 
of Miami, Fia., I’ve had the opportunity to go 
to Washington, on numerous occasions re- 
garding veterans’ legislation, and while there, 
I took the liberty of watching your interest 
in veterans’ affairs, and noted your out- 
standing work for veterans of World War II. 
Due to my reporting said findings to the 
AMVETS here in Florida, they have asked 
me, in the name of the post, to issue you a 
certificate of merit for your unselfish devo- 
tion toward World War II veterans’ activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL KAPLAN, 
Commander. 


AMERICAN VETERANS 
OF WorLD War II, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMEs H. MorRISOoN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: This is to 
express the warm feeling of appreciation that 
hundreds of members of the AMVETS hold 
for you because of the interest you took in 
their welfare during its inception and the 
many, many times you have given assistance 
to the families of veterans and their depend- 
ents when help was urgently needed. In nu- 
merous instances you have rendered most 
effective assistance in obtaining settlement 
of problems and claims long ignored or de- 
nied. 

The assistance you rendered the AMVETS 
during their organization period, and the 
many contacts you have helped them build 
on Capitol Hill, will always be remembered. 
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We know the veterans will be ever grater) 
for the hundreds of personal favors you have 
done for them individually and for their or. 
ganizations. 

Your leadership in all matters pertainiy. 
to the rehabilitation and welfare of the yer. 
erans of our Nation is particularly note. 
worthy, and we feel certain that we exp; 
the sentiment of all veterans throughout the 
United States in commending your splendiq 
support of all constructive veterans’ legis. 
lation, 

I feel sure that every veterans’ organiza. 
tion knows that the veterans have a hard. 
working, sincere, and'real friend in Jimmy 
Morrison. As a Congressman, you haye 
proved by acts and deeds that you are worthy 
of the supreme trust of all veterans, ; 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT C, GEREMIA, 
National Executive Secretary, 


—_— 


ess 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WoRLD Wan II. 
Congressman JaMEs H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorRIsON: This fs to 
let you Know how much the AMVETS or- 
ganization appreciate your splendid coop. 
eration and the many favors that you have 
done for our organization. 

It is certainly refreshing to know that the 
veterans of World War II have a sincere 
friend on Capitol Hill, as you have demon- 
strated by your many acts of kindness and 
cooperation. Frankly, we feel that your work 
in behalf of our organization and other vet. 
erans’ organizations has been outstanding, 

Due to the fact that you were one of the 
first Congressmen to take an interest and 
assist our organization at its very inception, 
I feel sure that the AMVETS will always have 
unending gratitude for this encouragement 
and aid at a time when we needed it the 
most. 

Please feel free to call on our organization 
at any time if we can be of any assistance 
to you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Lies, 
National Legislative Director 

P, S.—From all reports in Louisiana, you 
are certainly gaining a world of friends 
among the veterans down there, 


REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 
Wasiington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorrISON: I am in res 
ceipt of your recent correspondence with, 
bill H. R. 3514 enclosed. You can rest as- 
sured that the RVA will support this legis- 
lation and you are to be commended for 
all you have done for the members of the 
armed forces and Americans alike. If we 
had more Morrisons in Congress, we know 
that we would get more sound legislation 
than we have in the past. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. M. Froyp, D. S. C., 
National Commander. 


District oF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMEs H. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morrison: I know of no 
Congressman who has done more for the 
veterans than you. ‘You have supported all 
legislation in behalf of needy and disabled 
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veterans. I heartily endorse you for the high 
office which you seek, and I feel sure that 
the veterans have in you a real and sincere 
friend. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
ELPHEGE DESGRES, 
Senior Vice Commander. 


—_-— 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL Post, No. 10, 
Washingion, D.C. 
The Honorable JAMES MorzIson, 
Member of Congress from the 
Siate of Louisiana, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drarn CONGRESSMAN Morrison: As com- 
mender of National Cathedral Post, No. 10, of 
the American Legion, department of the Dis- 
t of Columbia, I wish to take this oppor- 
ity to thank you personally for the many 
favors that you have done for the members 
f the American Legion during the past sev- 
eral years. 

Your office has always been open and avail- 
able to all veterans regardless of their station 
in life, and you have contributed much to 
the welfare and happiness of the thousands 
cf veterans who have individually called upon 
you ior help. You have appeared before 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’. Administration 
boards in behalf of the needy and disabled 
former servicemen on occasions too numerous 
to set out in this letter, and as a result of 
your unselfish and diligent efforts in their 
behalf you have established yourself as one 
of the most outstanding friends of the vet- 
erans on Capitol Hill. 

You are one man in Congress who estab- 
lished himself as one of the best friends a 
veteran ever had. 

As you are aware, we of the District of 
Columbia had no Congressman to represent 
the citizens of the District, and we therefore 
are grateful indeed to you for the efforts 
that you have expended in behalf of those 
veterans of the District of Columbia who 
have approached you for assistance. 

Again my many thanks and best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY H. FIsCHER, 
Commender. 








War AMPUTEES CaR COMMITTEE, 
WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Forest GLEN SECTION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Let me ex- 
press to you the gratitude of the many 
amputees of America for your successful 
efforts in securing action on legislation to 
provide us with necessary cars for our mo- 
bility. The pleasing satisfaction which you 
must enjoy from the efforts you have exerted 
to help disabled veterans, must give you a 
great satisfaction for the laborious task 
which you have performed. 

All the amputees join with me in heartily 
thanking you on being among the first Con- 
gressmen to present our side of the case. 
Your zeal and services in the cause of the 
veterans will always be remembered. Your 
record proves that you have always worked 
and voted for all constructive veterans legis- 
lation. The amputees join with me in send- 
ing you every good wish with sentiments of 
great esteem, 

Vishing you a full measure of success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. MOoNIco, 
Chairman. 


LacoMBE, La. 
Hon. JAMEs H. MorRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR JIMMY: It is with the greatest cf 
pleasure I am afforded this opportunity to 
write this letter and thank you for the tre- 
mendous service you have rendered in con- 
nection with my veteran problem in Wash- 
ington. 

Let me say that I was agreeably surprised, 
in fact, even amazed, at the type of service 
and help you afforded me in this connection. 
I say this because it has been my experience 
that there are two types of people in poli- 
tics—those who give promises and delay, and 
I am afraid, often too rarely, the type who 
see that their constituents are properly rep- 
resented and get immediate action. From 
my personal experience I can truthfully and 
sincerely testify that JImmyY Morrison, Con- 
gressman of the Sixth District of Louisiana, 
is definitely the action type. 

Again let me thank you and your most 
capable staff for the many courtesies and 
assistance afforded me. 

Sincerely, 
H. A. McENERY, 
Major, Retired, AUS. 


Note, McEnery is a grandson of the 
Governor of Louisiana who served Loui- 
siana Many years ago. 


Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Morrison: I have just received 
your reply of May 14, 1948, to my recent cor- 
respondence regarding the Flanders bill. 

It is refreshing and gratifying to note the 
very definite stand you have taken in the 
support of this bill. May I assure you that 
ycur favorable attitude is appreciated by 
every member of this organization, whose 
attention has been invited to your early and 
encouraging response. 

Thank you for your expression of interest 
in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
KE. A. SpPerixy, 
Regional Manager. 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRIson, 
House of Represeniatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN MorRISON: Please al- 
low me to commend you and your entire 
office personnel on the excellent service 
rendered in locating the above-named 
former Navy serviceman, 

It is grand work of this type that seems 
to lessen our tasks. The splendid coopera- 
tion you are rendering us is deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Once again allow me to thank you and with 
kindest personal regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. ROBINSON, Sr., 
Parish Service Officer, Parish of East 
Baton Rouge, La, 





HAMMOND Morors, INC., 
Ponchatoula, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Hammond, La. 

DeaR Mr. MorRIson: You will never know 
how much I appreciate your assistance in 
helping me get back on the “GI claim for 
farmers” claiming self-readjustment allow- 
ances 
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I knew that you wouldn't let us farmers 
of America down. You have fought for us 
and you are still fighting. ‘ 

Thanks to a wonderful man who has the 
spunk and courage to carry on forever. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
VERNON H. BARDWELL. 


Baron Rovuceg, La. 
Hon, JAMES H. Morrison, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Morrison: I would like to thank 
you for the keen interest and prompt atten- 
tion which you have so recently rendered in 
aiding me to secure payment from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Yesterday I received your letter with the 
enclesed copy of your correspondence with 
General Guerre. In the afternoon mail I 
received a check for the total amount due me 

Words alone cannot express my thanks 
to you for your invaluable aid in a situation 
which was of greatest concern to me. 

Your efforts in this matter were reassur- 
ing to me and I wish to assure you that your 
cooperation will not be forgotten by me. 

Sincerely, 


WARREN L. BROWN 


Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I wish to express my sincere 
gratitude for the kind interest you showed 


in my behalf. 
Sincerely yours, 
Franx L. KEMP 
UNIVERSITY, LA, 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House fice Buiiding: 
My son has received his VA check, Your 
assistance is appreciated. Regards 
Mrs. Dewl1T 'T. METHVIN. 


DENHAM SPRINGS, LA, 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRIson, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. MorRISON: Please accept my many 
thanks to you for your kind interest you 
have shown me and my son in regards to hi 
wife and baby getting over here. We deeply 
appreciate your efforts. Please let me thank 
you again. I am, 

Yours truly, 
W. E. CourTNry 


Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Hammond, La. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: This letter 
is to thank you for your help in securing the 
family allotment due my mother and father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Young. We have re- 
ceived a check in the amount of $235 to 
cover the entire sum. 

If ever I can be of any assistance to you 
in any way, don’t fail to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM M., YOUNG. 


INDEPENDENCE, LA, 
Hon, JAMES H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Morrison: Several days ago Mr. 
Charles Sinagra wrote to you about my 
checks due me on GI farm training program, 
and about 4 days later I received all of my 
checks. 

I want to take this opportunity to thai 
you very much for your effort in my behall. 
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If there is anything I can do for you at any 
time, call on me. 
/ Yours truly, 

JOHN J. MAGLIOLO. 


CANGELOSI & HAYES, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Hon. JsMFS MORRISON, 
Re} entative, Sirth Louisiana District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jimmy: Thank you very much for 
your wire of March 25, 1947, in the above 
matter. The medical reports of Leon Chis- 
holm have been received, and they and we are 
grateful to you for your assistance. 

W.th best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
THEO F. CANGELOSI. 


New ORLEANS, La. 
Hon. JIMMY MoRrRISON, 
House of Revresentatives: 

WAA claim paid in full. Thanks to you. 
You have my wholehearted admiration for 
manner in which you negotiated settlement. 
Would like to thank you personally next time 
you are in Baton Rouge. 

A. W. McFarLanp, M. D. 


Note, Dr. McFarland is a veteran and 
a brother-in-iaw of Russell Long. 
UnIren STATES MARINE CorPs, 
ssman JAMES H. MORRISON, 
-presentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Srr: Please accept my sincere appre- 
c ion for your great help in my securing 
housing. I received a permanent house 
shortly after your second letter, moved in, 
and like it fine. I assure you that I won't 
ferzet your kindness in the future, neither 
extra large family of four brothers 
sisters, all married. 
shing you continued success and again 
thanking you for your help, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


will my 


and two 
x 


BILLy Day, Sr. 


UNIVERSITY VETERANS COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

R Mr. Morrison: In answer to your 
- of Avril 14, 1947, offering further as- 

tance. We more than appreciate the aid 

you have already rendered our organi- 
n. We take this opportunity to express 
our thanks, 

One of the stores is already in operation, 

d the other is expected to commence oper- 

1 at the first of next week. We have re- 
ceived full cooperation from the university 
officia!s, and we thank you for the part that 
you played in this. 

Of course, our stOres aren’t the finest, in 
fact they are little wooden shacks, but they 

fill the needs of the veterans’ families 
living on or near the campus. We pian in 

future to expand and have large Quonset 
huts, but from the information that I have 
at hand these are impossible to acquire at 
gratis. We have no cash registers on hand 
and are having to suffice with adding ma- 
chines. Yet our business grows every day. 
This only convinces me that the average fam- 
ily appreciates this service and doesn’t view 
this from a mercenary viewpoint. 

I felt that since you had rendered us such 
valuable service, you would be interested in 
our progress. 

Expressing our sincere appreciation again, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY D. GLASSELL, 


Hon 


Hon. James H. Morrison. 
Member of Congress, Hammond, La. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my thanks for your 
recent efforts in my behalf. 

It is such prompt and efficient service as 
this that is making the name “Jimmy MorrI- 
SON” a national byword. 

Best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely, 
Noan P. GuEpRY. 
BATON ROvGE, La. 
Hon. JaAMres H. Morrison, 
Louisiana Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in expressing my 
sincere appreciation for your interest and 
efforts, in taking prompt action upon my re- 
quest for help in getting my overdue sub- 
sistence pay from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

It is services of this quality that I feel we, 
the people of Louisiana, need. I probably 
would never have called upon you for help, if 
so many of my friends had not advised me to 
contact you; so many veterans as well as 
“just plain old Louisianians” have been 
helped by you, that I just couldn’t but hear 
about you. 

Mr. Morrison, you had a fine record behind 
you. When looking back on your past record, 
I can only predict success for you and the 
people of Louisiana under your administra- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 
NATHAN A. CORMIE. 
BATON RovucGE, La. 
Congressman JIMMIE H. Morgison, 
Member of Congress: 

Many thanks for your splendid work and 
cooperation on Harding Field project. 

ARMSTRONG AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
WorLpD War II. 


Company B, 
THIRTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, 
ScHOOL Troops INFANTRY SCHOOL, 
Fort Benning, Ga., April 22, 1947. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I am sorry it has been 
impossible for me to express my appreciation 
earlier due to transfers and comparatively 
busy hours. However, I have enjoyed every 
minute to the fullest extent since my re- 
enlistment March 29, 1947. ° 

Your assistance has brought back a bright 
future to my family and me and we sin- 
cerely hope to do our part for you in time 
to come. 

My wife and I enjoyed a short visit with 
relatives and friends at home where I asked 
every individual to think of you and what 
you have done. I was assured you would be 
wholly remembered. 

I am now assigned to the Infantry School 
here and working in plans and training (S-3). 

Thanking you time and again we shall 
never forget, there is a future for everyone 
and we are willing to help you in every way 
possible. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Your friend, 
ELpon E. MrLuer, RA 14023124. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
VOLUNTARY SERVICE, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 20, 1946. 
Hon, JAMES MoRRISON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting yesterday after- 
noon the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices disbanded their activities, believing that 
we had served our purpose in helping the 
boys in military service. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your wonderful cooperation relative 
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to the housing problem in Harding Fielg 
for your eflorts in behalf of the GI Jo 
LSU. 


and, 
eS at 


Very truly yours, 
MARJoRIE P> Mary, 
Chairman, 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE. 
Lafayette, La., April 1, 1946, 
Hon JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of March 29, to which was 
attached one from Commissioner Philip \ 
Klutznick relative to veterans’ emergency 
housing for Southwestern. 5 

We deeply appreciate your splendid cox p- 
eration. 

Sincerely, 
JoEL L, FLETCHER, 
President, 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
STANLEY MARTIN Post, No. 69, 
Lafayette, La., February 15, 1946. 
Congressman J. MORRISON, 
Sizth Congressional District, House o} 
Representatives, Washington, D. Cc. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I thank you for your 
efforts directed toward aiding the veterans 
of Southwestern in obtaining housing fa- 
cilities so that they can attend college. 

Your work will receive due recognition at 
the February meeting of Stanley Martin Post, 
No. 69, of the American Legion. 

Trusting that you will continue the fich 
I am, 

Sincerely, 
R. L. Browne, 
Commander, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Baton Rouge, La., May 15, 1945 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: Thank you very muc! 
for your telegram of May 1, 1946, informing 
us that the National Federal Housing Au- 
thority had allocated 419 temporary family 
housing units to Louisiana State University 
We sincerely appreciate the support you have 
given us in securing housing units and in 
other matters also. 

With kindest personal regards and 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. HATCHER, 
Preside 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, La., November 25, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Morrison: In the absence of 
President Hatcher, who is ill, I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the telegram in- 
forming us that the FWA had approved 
project 16V-10. 

Assuring you that we are very grateful ! 
your assistance in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frev C. Frey, 
Dean of the University. 


— 


HARDING FIELD AIRPORT, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 19, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Morrison: This happens to be an 
excellent opportunity for me to thank you 
for the fine cooperation you have given us 
about Harding Field, and my personal best 
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and aid will certainly be given you 
coming election. 


Sincerely, 


wishes 

in the 
JOHN M. HI, 
Airport Manager. 





AMERICAN LEGION, 
D=rPARTMENT OF LOUISIANA, 
April 14, 1947. 
Hon. James H. MorRIson, 
Sizth District, Louisiana, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Drarn Mz. Morrison: I deeply appreciate 
your letters of April 10 and the llth and 
contents noted. 

I do believe that this action is going to 
pring some results and I'll be happy to fol- 
jow through. If it doesn’t I'll so advise you 
as to my advice and suggestions as to further 
procedure. 

Please accept my thanks for your keen 
interest in the welfare of the patients at the 
Carville Hospital. 
th best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

Victor H. KENNEDY, 
Department Vice Commander. 








LouIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
University, La., May 10, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Was?ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I wish to thank you 

very much fer your prompt action in the 


matter of the check of my son Capt. Sidney 
F. Smith. I received the check from New 





York yesterday. 

After waiting for a year to get action from 
the Veterans’ Administration it is really 
amazing how promptly you secured action 
for us. It is thoroughly appreciated by both 
myself and my wife. 

With kindest persona! regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Marion B. SMITH. 








HEADQUARTERS, NATIONAL AUXILIARY, 
UNiTED SPANISH War VETERANS, 
Pontiac, Iil., March 11, 1944. 
Hon. JAMes H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoNnoraBLe Sir: Your unanimous approval 
of H. R. 2350 is appreciated by every member 
of the National Auxiliary, United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

Personally and as the national legislative 
representative of the membership of your 
district in the State of Louisiana, may I say 
thank you. 

Most sincerely, 
IrnMA Hint VOCEL, 
lairman, National Legislative Committee. 


ag 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, La., August 19, 1946. 
Miss FLORENCE H. COOLEY, 

Secretary to Congressman James H., 
Morrison, House of &crresentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Miss Coo.ey: In the absence of Presi- 
dent Hatcher, I wish to thank you for your 
letter of August 13 and your telegram of 
August 16 with respect to the triple-A prior- 
ity tor this institution. I passed the infor- 
mation contained in both messages on to the 
Comptroller, who gave the matter his prompt 
attention. 

Assuring you that we appreciate everything 
your office has done for us regarding this 
problem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep C. Frey, 
Dean of the University. 


LOUISIANA STaTE UNIVERSITY. 
July 8, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Many thanks for your 
very nice letter of June 27. The doctors tell 
me I should be able to ke up and walking 
around in a few weeks, and I can only hope 
that they are correct. 

I want to thank you for your fine coopera- 
tion with me as president of Louisiana State 
University during the short time I was in 
your district. Your fine cooperative spirit 
will always be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. Honpces, 
President Emeritus. 
Baron Rous, La. 

Dear Jimmiz: Thanks for your memoran- 
dum with copy. of letter to Mr. Lindsay C. 
Warren. I should have written you yester- 
day when I received the Notice of Claim Set- 
tlement from the Claims Division of the 
United States Navy. 

I must hand it to you, cld fellow, you 
certainly got results in this matter. The 
efficiency of your office is even better than 
some of the flattering remarks I heard pre- 
vious to my request. This matter was very 
important to me and I believe, without your 
help, it would have taken months to get a 
settlement. 

Many thanks. 
gards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
NILLIAM WARREN MUNSON. 


With highest personal re- 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
May 27, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingion, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Morrison: With reference to your 
correspondence of May 24, 1947, please be 
advised that I regret the oversight on my 
part of not enclosing the nome address of 
the veterans whose causes I have brought 
to your attention. In our future correspond- 
ence I will ke only too happy to forward you 
the addresses. 

Also please be advised that it is a ple 
to work in harmony with you in the interest 
of our veterans. Your excellent work has 
enabled me to clarify hundreds of cases for 
veterans in my parish and for veterans over 
the entire State of Louisiana and elsewhere. 

Assuring you that your continued coopera- 
tion in matters of this kind will be very much 
appreciated and with kindest personal -re- 
gards and best wishes for your continued 
success in everything, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. RosINnson, 
Assistant Parish Service Officer, Pare 
ish of East Baton Rouge, La. 


sure 





I shall in the future as I have in the 
past, cooperate with all public officiais 
of my district and State regardless of 
their political ties or affiliations. I shall 
continue to render aid to all you peop!e 
regardless of your walk or station in life. 
No request or task has been too small nor 
none too large to receive my complete 
cooperation and attention. 

SUPPORTED FARM LEGISLATION 

I have supported all farm legislation 
before Congress including: 

First. Support price for cotton and 
potatoes. 

Second. Subsidy for dairy farmers. 

Third. Parity payments for farmers. 

Fourth. Soil-conservation legislation. 

Fifth. Forestry rehabilitation, 
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Sixth. Low interest rates to farmers. 

Seventh. More liberal farm loans. 

Eighth. Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Ninth. Low interest rates for farmers. 

Tenth. Rural electrification. 

Eleventh. Tung-oil development. 

Twelfth. Better farmers’ marketing 
facilities. 

Thirteenth. Farm-to-market roads. 

Fourteenth. Establishment of rural 
telephone service. 

FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Without the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment there would be no free school- 
lunch program in Louisiana. The Fed- 
eral Government has poured millions 
into our State for this school-lunch pro- 


gram. Iam happy to have aided in this 
program. I shall continue my efforts. 


The following letters are in regard to 

this legislation: 

East BaTONn RovucGe PARISH 

ScHOOL Boarp, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 23, 1948. 
Hon. JIMMIE H. Morrison, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Morrison: Your telegram in 
which you advised that you voted for and 
supported the school-lunch program has been 
received. We appreciate your interest and 
support in all problems pertaining to public 
education. 

With best wishes, and Kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
CiarK L. Barrow, 
Superintendent 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress 
House Office Building, 
Was/rington, D.C. 

DceaR MR. Morrison: Thanks for your let- 
ter of April 4, with reference to the $4.000,- 
000 food production war training deficiency 
item. 

I deeply appreciate your 
behalf. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


efforts in our 


S. M. JACKSON, 
State Supervisor of Vocattonal Agri- 


culture, 


LOUISIANA PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 
My Dear Mr. Morris a rati 











on passing the scho 1 bi and 1 
thanks for your lett rsuppo l I 
telegram . 
~ Most sincerely your 
Mi AI 


CULPEPPER 
r 
Lu 


A Y 


State Chairman 
IBERVILLE ParisH ScHOOL Eoarp 
Plaquemine, La., March 13, 1947. 
Hon. JImMy Morrison, 
Member of Congre 
House Of Representatives, 
Wa } ington, D C. 
Dear Mr. Morrison: I wish to take this 
opportunity to expr my personal I 
ciation of the fine efforts you are maki 
behalf of better compensation for the school 
persomnel of the State of Louisiana and the 
Nation. I feel that leaders like you, with the 
interest you have, can accomplish very muci 
if you receive the backing of the people 
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home and I want you to know that I am 100 
,percent back of your efforts to increase State 
and Federal aid to education. 

Please accept my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. P. ‘TERREBONNE, 
Superintendent. 

Sr. TAMMANY ParisH, La., 
February 10, 1947. 

Hon. JANES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: We note that you have 
just introduced a bill to raise $15,000,009 in 
order to carry the Government’s participa- 
tion in the school-lunch program through the 
present fiscal Naturally, we are proud 
that it is the Congressman from our adistrict 
who was the first to recognize the serious 
implications in the termination of the Fed- 
eral aid after this month. We have viewed 
with much concern the effects such termina- 
tion would have. Much has been accom- 
plished by the school-lunch program. Com- 
petent observers state that the children who 
partake of the wholesome, well-balanced 
school lunches are more alert, both mentally 
and physically, that they are better able to 
learn and that their condition is generally 
speaking much improved. Should the Gov- 
ernment terminate its aid, there could only 
be one of tworesults. Quality of the lunches 
would have to be lowered or prices would 
have to be raised. Either is bad. To lower 
the quality and quantity of the food would 
tend to undo all the good accomplished thus 
far. To raise the price would mean that 
many children again would have as their 
lunch, brought from home, a cold biscuit and 
a slab of sidemeat. You know what that 

of diet has done for the rural South. 

We are all residents of Folsom and its im- 
mediate vicinity and, as parents, we are very 
much interested in the welfare of all school 
children. It is for this reason we urge you 


+ 


to leave no means unused to have your meas- 


year. 


ure enacted into law. If you feel we should 
write any committee chairman or other 
Members of the Congress, please let us 
knov Meanwhile, we are pulling for the 


passage of your bill and wish you success. 
Respecifully yours, 

W. Price Magee, Sam H. Smith, Edward 
Rogers, R. J. Munch, Russell Black- 
well, Geo. Wallace, Thomas M. Armi- 
tage, C. B. Laroix, C. Wascom, Holan 
Blackwell, Venton Blackwell, Evert 
Stevens, R. L. Peterson, Mollie Pitt- 


man, F. J. Patecek, Hayden Loving- 
house, Ed Jenkins, G. E. Wascom, 
William P. Dyers, Alfred S. Pittman, 


Jacob E. Greene, Dallas M. Magee, 
D. A. Core, James Pittman, Elmer 
Sandifer, Mrs. Luther Johnson, Alfred 
C. Core, Robert Core, Frank Willie, 
Adrian Rogers, Alvin Thompson, Floyd 





Rogers, James C. Pittman, Frank 
Tho , Alvin O. Morgan, Dewey Mc- 
Kee, James D. Addison, Belva C. Dyess, 


Ross Jenkins. 
STaTE oF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Baton Rouge. 


I 
ber of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Vashington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MorRIson: I deeply appreciated 
your telegram yesterday, stating that you 
would make an effort to have the supple- 
mental appropriation for food production 
war training reported favorably. 

Thanks for your cooperation, 
kindest regards, I am 

sincerely yours, 


and with 


S. M. JacKsSOoN, 
Stale Supervisor oj Vocational Agri- 
cuit 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 

Baton Rouge, La., May 30, 1947. 
Hon. James H. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for sending me a copy of your testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Education and Labor 
in support of H. R. 25265. 

I agree with you thoroughly and hope that 
this bill is favorably acted upon. I have had 
experience with Federal funds and Federal 
legislation for about 30 years now and the 
proviso “without Federal control or super- 
vision” is a very wise one. 

Thank you very much for this form. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. G. LEE, Jr., 
Dean, College of Agriculture. 


TIDELANDS 


I have repeatedly fought and voted 
egainst the Federal Government taking 
away States’ rights in our tidelands and 
water bottoms. These are great poten- 
tial oil fields and I shall continue to fight 
for State ownership and against any 
Federal control or ownership. 


POSTAL AND FEDERAL WAGE INCREASE 


As a member of the Civil Service and 
Postal Committee I aided in securing a 
Federal salary pay raise for Federal 
workers and a pay raise for postal em- 
ployees. In the city of Baton Rouge this 
means More than $90,000 annually, just 
in Baton Rouge itseif. 

PLAQUEMINE, LA., June 24, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRIson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morrison: May I express my 
utmost gratitude in your support of the sal- 
ary legislation passed by Congress for all 
members of Branch No. 2661, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry J. Durvuy, Jr., 
Secretary, Branch No. 2661, NALC. 


LOUISIANA RuRAL LETTER 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gonzales, La., April 19, 1948. 
Hon. JAMrs H. Morrison, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MoRRISON: In be- 
half of the rural letter carriers of the south- 
east district of Louisiana I wish to thank you 
for the splendid work done by you for us in 
Washington. Senate bill 203 providing a 1- 
cent increase was added to our pay check of 
the 15th. It was badly needed and came in 
handy as you know the expense of keeping 
a car on the road every day. Our pay raise 
bill which you worked so hard for as the 
papers stated seems a certainty and will cer- 
tainly be a help also. The southeast district 
includes the First, Second, and Sixth Con- 

essional Districts. We are having a meet- 
ing in Hammond May 30. As secretary for 
the district for the past 7 years I will offer 
a resolution that we send you a letter of 
thanks also at our Alexandria State conven- 
tion in July. 

Again thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, 

L. J. Berreavu, 

Secretary. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

PostTaL SUPERVISORS, 

New Orleans, La., April 17, 1948. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your letter 


A} ril 13, 1948, reporting H. R. 5667 being re- 





ported out by the Post Office and Civi Sery. 
ice Committee. 

lease accept the thanks of the officers and 
members of this organization for your per. 
sonal efforts in behalf of obtaining some gq). 
ary adjustment for postal workers. We rea). 
ize that you have labored mightily in oy, 
behalf and we are very appreciative of that, 

Trusting that you will continue to lend 
your efforts and influence to our cause, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD R. MAnppEN, 
Secretary, 
BaTon Rovce, La., April 15, 1948, 
Hon. JAMES H. MoxrIson. 

Dear Sir* Your support for the postal em. ; 
ployees’ salary raise is very highly appre- e 
ciated. a 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Burorp P. HEBERT, 
Secretary and Treasurer of Supervisors 
Organization. 


—— ’ 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 22, 1948, 
ion. JAMES H. Morrison, 

Sizth District, Louisiana, cS 
Washington, D. C. F 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you sin- 
cerely for your letter of April 13. I appre- 
ciate your splendid effort and know all postal 

employees feel as I do. 

Sincerely, 


eres 


RAYMOND L. OUSTALET. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISoN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Morrison: On be- 
half of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, we desire to express our sincere appre- 
ciation for the action of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
reporting favorably H. R. 3872 on Friday, 
June 20, 1947. 

Cur knowledge of your personal contribu- 
tion to this desirable action causes us to 
offer the observation that the postal em- 
ployees of your district have a real friend in 
the Congress. If we can at any time in the 
future be of possible service to you, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to be 
helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo E. GEORGE, 
President. 
E. C. HALLBEcK, 
Legislative Representative. 








LOUISIANA STATE FEDERATION, 
Post OFFicE CLERKS, 
Shreveport, La., May 20, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES H. MoRRisoN, 
Sizth District, Loutsiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: The Louisiana State Federation 
of Post Office Clerks and its many member: 
wish you to know that we appreciate your 
help in making into law the recent salary- 
increase legislation for postal workers. 

With kindest personal regards to you, Iam 

WALTER HUMPFREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
House Ofjice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: The Postal Salary Act 
which was signed by the President on July 
6, 1945, is an important advance toward ad- 
justment of pay and working conditions of 
a group of faithful and deserving Govern- 








-s 
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ment employees to modern standards and 
conditions. 

Its enactment was possible only because it 
was reasonable and meritorious and because 
it had the support of fair-minded Members 
of Congress. 

May I not express to you the appreciation 
of myself and fellow officers and of the mem- 
pership of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks throughout the country for 
your friendly interest in it and your consist- 
ent support for it through the Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leo E. GEORGE, 
President. 





NATIONAL RuRAL LETTER 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
Member of the House Civil Service 
and Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: On behalf 
of the rural mail carriers of the Nation, per- 
mit me to express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for securing for us a salary increase of 
$450 annually, which was passed in the clos- 
ing hours of the recent session, 

We are grateful to you for your sympa- 
thetic understanding of the financial plight 
of all postal employees and thank you, not 
only for the recent increase in our salaries, 
but for all of the beneficial legislation that 
was passed, through your efforts, during this 
past session of Congress. 

We, the rural carriers of the Nation, are 
grateful and thank you sincerely. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GLENN W. FOLKERS, 
National Secretary. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The Federal Government contributes 
millions to old-age pensions in Louisiana. 
As much as $30 per person is given by the 
Federal Government to be matched with 
State funds. 

AUTHOR OF OLD-AGE PENSION BILL 


I have the privilege of being the author 
of numerous old-age pension and welfare 
assistance bills providing for $65 old-age 
pension for persons 60 years or over. 


GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morzison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: We desire to thank 
you for your continued interest in the 
problems of the aged and the aid rendered 
their cause during the entire period you have 
been in Congress. We have always found 
you ready and willing to extend every aid 
possible in our efforts to secure the passage of 
& measure to guarantee to all in our great 
Nation security against privation and want 
in the sunset cf life. 

Assuring you of our gratitude for being one 
of the early signers of the steering commit- 
tee resolution on behalf of this measure as 
well as one of the early signers on the dis- 
charge petition for a floor hearing and vote 
upon it, we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, 
Erecutive and Legislative Secretary. 


NO REQUEST TOO LARGE—NONE TOO SMALL 


As your Congressman I have always 
taken the position that I represented all 
the people of the Sixth District regard- 
less of their political affiliations. Each 
time you requested aid I did my best. 
Every letter that has been written to me 
as your Congressman has been answered 


promptly and has been given careful at- 
tention. 

The following miscellaneous letters 
give you an idea of my work: 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., March 3, 1948, 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRISON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: On behalf of the in- 
surance agents of Louisiana and in particular 
of those agents, members of the Louisiana 
Association of Insurance Agents, I wish to 
express sincere thanks and appreciation to 
you for your aid to us in your support of 
House Joint Resolution 296. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN L. SMITH, Manager, 





Bogalusa, La., March 4, 1948. 
Hon, JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Thank you 
so much for your help in connection with my 
railroad retirement claim. I am certain that 
your active assistance in the matter was 
largely responsible for the favorable action, 
and I deeply appreciate same. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDREW ALFORD, 
Baton Rouce, LA., May 17, 1948. 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Hammond, La. 

Dear Sir: I wish to take this means to ex- 
press my thanks for your extended effort in 
helping to obtain my retirement pay. 

I received my check this past week and was 
very well satisfied. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. OLIPHANT. 





FRANXLINTON, LA., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I wish to thank you 
for your prompt and effective action con- 
cerning my case. It means much to the 
little man to have a capable and consciene- 
tious Representative who can wade through 
the maze of present-day red tape and effect 
just action such as you have accomplished 
in my behalf, 

HousToN BUTLER HUGHEs. 
BaTON RouvcE, La., April 17, 1948. 
Mr. JAMES H, Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my appreciation 
for the thoughtfulness and consideration 
that you displayed in notifying me and my 
fellow workers of the recent action of your 
committee on H. R. 5667. We are, indeed, 
grateful for your assistance in securing leg- 
islation in our behalf and have a brighter 
outlook with the knowledge that we have 
your support. However, we were all particu- 
larly impressed by the personal touch that 
you added by notifying us individually by 
air-mail letters of the committee action, and 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for doing so. 

Respectfully, 
O. J. Micaup, Jr. 
STANDARD O11 Co., 
New York, N. Y., June 11, 1945, 
Hon. JAMES Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Morrison: Please 

permit me to add my thanks for your cor- 
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dial message of congratulations to the men 
and women of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey at Baton Rouge on the production of 
the billionth gallon of high-octane aviation 
gasoline recently. I am sure it will be an 
inspiration to all of us. 

Very truly yours, 

EUGENE HoLMaAN, 


_ 


Baton Rovcg, La., February 20, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Jimmy: I am writing you in further 
reference to Jimmy Lockwood. He has re- 
ceived his bond and asked me to write you 
and express his thanks and appreciation for 
helping him in this matter. 
With kind personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
JESSE L. WEBB, 
Assessor, East Baton Rouge Parish. 


Amite, La., March 1, 1947. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JIM: Every meritorious request for 
your assistance, made by any constituent, has 
received the most diligent assistance. Cer- 
tainly, your office is managed, both by you 
and your staff, in an expeditious and efficient 
manner. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially, 
E.LuIs H. Bostick, Jr. 





BATON RowcE, LA., February 27, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR JIMMY: This will acknowledge, with 
appreciation, your letter of February 21, to- 
gether with material on pension laws for 
sheriffs and deputies from the Library of 
Congress. 

Thanking you for your assistance, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Davip M. ELLISON, 


JOINT EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE SOUTHERN PINE INDUSTRY, 
New Orleans, La., March 8, 1946. 
Congressman JAMES H. Morrison, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: This com- 
mittee, representing the entire southern pine 
industry, desires to express to you its appreci- 
ation for the interest you have shown in the 
problems of the southern pine industry, and 
particularly for your efforts with Government 
agencies to bring about relief to our industry 
through amended Directive 94, issued Febru- 
ary 13. 

Our industry, which produces one of the 
key materials for the reconversion's contruc- 
tion program, is anxious to do its full part 
in this great responsibility. Its ability to 
render maximum service to the Nation de- 
pends, to a large extent, upon the realism 
with which our problems are handled by 
agencies of the Government. 

We therefore hope you will continue to 
show the high degree of interest you have 
manifested in the seriousness of our prob- 
lems and that our industry may continue to 
have the benefit of your careful thought and 
attention. 

Yours very truly, 
C. C. SHEPPARD, 
Chairman. 
H. C. BERCKES, 
Secretary. 
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Boca.vusa, LA., April 14, 1947. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jimmy: Thank you for sending us 
copies of correspondence with W. L. Schil- 
lings, 101 Huron Avenue, Bogalusa, La. We 
deeply appreciate the services rendered by 
you, and in order to be fair in these matters 
we always try to call your good services to the 
attention of our clients. 

Wishing you every success, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON, 
By Jim W. RICHARDSON. 


Note, even my opponent’s law firm 
agrees that I have made a good Congress- 
man. 


SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COLLEGE, 
Hammond, La., November 19, 1947. 
Mrs. FLORENCE H. Cooley, 
Secretary, Congressman James H. Morri- 
so7l, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Cootry: I wish to take this 
means of personally thanking you and Con- 
gressman Morrison and your staff for the 
splendid cooperation you gave us in finally 
getting the transfer of the Hammond Air- 
port property to Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege. I was Officially notified by telegram 
on Saturday, November 15, by the War Assets 
Administration that the application for the 
property with 100-percent discount had been 
approved. 

The acquisition of this property will great- 
ly facilitate the expansion and building of 
our department of agriculture. 

Again allow me to thank you for the fac- 
ulty, student body, and citizenry of south- 
east Louisiana. 

Yours very truly, 
G. J. TINSLEY, 
President. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Baton Rouge. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRIson, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jimmy: Thanks very much for your 
telegram advising me that the House had 
passed the insurance legislation in which I 
was interested. 

Your cooperation and support in this mat- 
ter are deeply appreciated. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wane O. MarTIN, Jr., 
Secretary of State and Insurance 
Commissioner. 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION, 
DIVISION OF FORESTRY, 
New Orleans, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: A copy of your letter addressed 
to the governor’s office, regarding the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, has been for- 
warded to me. 

May I take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation of the forestry governing board, 
the landowners, large and small, and the di- 
vision of forestry for your cooperation and 
assistance in obtaining the passage of this 
measure. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
MassEy H. ANDERSON, 
State Forester, Division of Forestry. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Jennings, La., April 2, 1947. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morzison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorRISON: I have just 
received your letter of March 31 in regard to 
Roy W. Johnson (ASN 1,036,428), deceased 
veteran of World War I. 

The certified copy of his discharge ob- 
tained from the clerk of court in Tangipahoa 
Parish is sufficient for our purposes. 

Again I would like to thank you for the 
many times you have given me much needed 
assistance in the interests of Louisiana vet- 
erans and I assure you they are deeply ap- 
preciative. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN G. SISLEY, 
Parish Service Officer. 


BoGaLusa CiTy SCHOOLS, 
Bogalusa, La., March 11, 1947. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorgIson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 

It is gratifying to know that we, in the 
Sixth Congressional District have a repre- 
sentative in Congress who is so willing and 
eager to help constituents in matters of such 
great importance. I have, of course, repeated 
to you on many occasions my appreciation, 
as superintendent of schools, for the untiring 
work you are performing in behalf of school 
teachers, school children, and education as 
a whole. You must certainly know that such 
services will not be forgotten. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
M. J. Israk., 
Superintendent. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Hon. JAMES H. Morzison, 
House Office Building: 

Thanks for your message about transfer of 
property to school for spastics; appreciate 
greatly your help in this manner. 

SPENCER PHILLIPS, 
Superintendent, Louisiana State 
School for Deaf. 


Baton Rouse, LA., May 15, 1947. 
Hon. JAMEes H. MorRgIson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I was indeed very much 
pleased to learn from you in your letter of 
April 5, 1947, that a third-class medical relief 
station had been established in Baton Rouge. 
This has been a matter in which I have been 
most interested and your efforts were greatly 
appreciated. 

Attached is a sample “Notice to All Mas- 
ters,” which I prepared and distributed to 
river tow boat masters, operating in and 
around Baton Rouge. 

On behalf of the river tow boat personnel 
to whom I have spoken, I wish to thank you 
for the assistance you gave in having this 
medical relief station established in Baton 
Rouge. 

I, personally, wish to thank you and if I 
can be of some service to you in the future, 
please call on me and I will use what is in 
my power to return your kind service. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. McMurray. 


OS 


FEBRUARY 25, 1947. 
Hon, JAMES H. MORRISON, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR JimMy: Your readiness to use your 
office to help your constituents is gaining 
you quite a favorable comment from all sec- 
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tions. A Mr. Hinson from Mt. Hermon Bald 
the people had three true friends: Gog Al- 
mighty, REA, and Jimmy Morrison, 
Your friend, 
R. L. Botton. 


Congressman JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak JimMy: I've had occasion seyera) 
times to write you for one thing or another 
and recently contacted you about a truck 
that was badly needed in our ward. Thi; 
letter is not to ask for anything, but merely 
to thank you for your cooperation and assist. 
ance in the truck deal. 

The truck has been delivered and it should 
be at work in a few days on the roads of oy; 
ward and all the people of the ward will be 
benefited. 

I hope the time will come when I can show 
you how grateful I am personally and also 
how gratcful the people of the Fifth Ward 
of Washington Parish are. Of course you've 
got a lot of friends up there anyhow, and it 
couldn’t be too much different no matter 
how hard I try to show our appreciation, 

Thanking you again, and with best wishes. 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ceci. REstrr, 
STaTE OF LOUISIANA, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Baton Rouge, La, 
Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 

Wasiington, D.C. 

DEAR JIMMIE: Since the final passage of 
the insurance legislation by Congress, I wish 
to express my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the interest that you took in this 
matter. 

It is my sincere belief that this legislation 
will go a long way toward solving a difficult 
probiem. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WanE O. MARTIN, Jr., 
Secretary of State and Insurance 
Commissioner, 


PLAQUEMINE, La., January 19, 1948. 
Mr. JAMES H. Morrison, 
Hammond, La. 

Dear Sir: I wish to extend to you my 
hearty appreciation. You have helped my 
neighbors and me in time of need and we are 
grateful. I will do everything in my power 
to help you win success in your political 
campaign. 

Yours truly, 
CLETus F. O’NEIL. 


I have always felt it a great honor to 
represent the great Sixth District of the 
State of Louisiana. You people have 
been good to me and I likewise have tried 
to reciprocate. 

The following extracts are taken from 
letters, testimonials, sent to me by you 
people of the Sixth District: 


LOUISIANA MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


ASSOCIATION, 
Baton Rouge, La., December 20, 1945. 
Hon. JAMES MORRISON, 
Hammond, La. 

DeEaR JIMMY: The honors and recognition 
that go with public office today are much 
smaller than they were many years ago. The 
responsibility and the criticism, on the other 
hand, are much greater. 

As spokesman for this group, I want to 
take this opportunity of expressing to you 
our sincere appreciation for the statesman- 
like manner in which you have represented 
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the State in which we all have a common in- 
terest. 

With our assurance that you may expect 
our continued support and cooperation, I am, 
with the best of the season’s greetings, 

Yours very truly, 
Bren H. Grayson, 
General Manager. 


LOUISIANA FaRM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., November 1, 1944, 
ngressman JAMES H. MorRIson, 

‘House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dr4r CONGRESSMAN: We wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for your success- 
ful efforts in helping secure increased ceiling 
prices on rough rice. 

We know the rice farmers appreciate the 
fight you have made in their behalf. We will 
surely let them know of the active part you 
have played. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your 
untiring efforts and with best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 


Cc 


J. F. Percy, 
Executive Secretary. 





Hon. James H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jimmy: Only the burden of paper that 
this contract thrust upon us has prevented 
us sooner expressing to you our gratitude for 
the wonderful assistance and support you 
cave us in the contest for this commission. 
Our associates join in thanking you. 

It has become our most earnest intention 
by conscientious and energetic application to 
this important task to justify the confidence 
in us that you so kindly expressed on our be- 
half. 

A small opportunity to reciprocate your 
generosity would provide us an unexpected 
pleasure. 

Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM R. Burk, 
Associated Architecis and Engineers. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
Baton Rouge, April 5, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morrison: I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for your kind ex- 
pressions contained in your letter of April 2. 

We in this department are watching with 
keen interest the negotiations of the Kaiser 
interests in acquiring the now idle aluminum 
plant here in Baton Rouge and want to assure 
you that we want to render any services that 
we can to you or the Kaiser interests in ex- 
pediting this matter in order to open this 
plant, thereby helping the reconversion pro- 
gram as well as our State’s further economy. 

Again thanking you, and with sincere good 
wishes, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
W. Harry JOHNSON, 
Executive Director, 
BATON RovucE, LA, 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Thank you 
very much for your letter of recent date. 

I want to thank you on behalf of our folks 
very sincerely for your fine support of our 
farm program in Louisiana. 

With very best wishes and kind personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. G. LEE, Jr., 
Secretary, Louisiana Farm Council of 
the College of Agriculture, Louisiana 
State University and A & M College. 


Bush, LA., February 19, 1948. 
Hon. JAMEs H. Morrison, 
Hammond, La. 

DEAR Mr. MorRISON: Words cannot express 
how much we appreciate you by raising the 
allotment check for our son. We received it 
this past week. 

Anytime you need help please feel free to 
callon us. If you want to contact us we live 
10 miles from Covington on the Folsom Bush 
road. 

With kindest regards, we remain, 

Mr. and Mrs. ELiIs McLAIN. 
Mrs. ETHEL MCLAIN. 


P.S.—We mailed this to Hammond because 
we thought you would be there until after 
the twenty-fourth. 


— 


Prescott MurPHy AGENCY, 
MortTGace LOAN DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, La., May 24, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES H. MorRIson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JIMMIE: It is due to similar action 
which you have taken on behalf of the people 
of Louisiana and especially the Sixth District 
that has gained you the reputation as being 
the best man we have in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. HEARD. 


BaTon Rovce, La. 
Hon. JAMES H. “Jrmmy” MorRIson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JIMMY: The people of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District are certainly fortunate to 
have a Congressman that is on the ball at 
all times as you are, and one that can so 
ably represent us in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Many, many thanks to you for your kind- 
ness and please remember me as your friend 
always, I am, P 

Sincerely, 
Gero. W. Burt, Jr. 


DeaR JIMMY: Your spontaneous hospital- 
ity was a real burst of Louisiana sunshine. 
Your office radiates welcome. You are a 
genuine man of the people. You are one of 
the hardest working public men in the 
world, 

All who know you in Louisiana will echo 
these sentiments—and that goes for a lot of 
those who oppose you politically. 

I want to thank you again for the inter- 
esting lunch and the warm reception, the 
more appreciated in view of all the other 
things you had to do, 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STuarT BRADLEY. 





Legislative Record of the Second Session, 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
customary to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the closing days of Congress 
a brief summary of the activities of that 
session. Accordingly, I request that the 
following digest be inserted in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL REcoRD as a part of my re- 
marks. 

Last July 26 I had occasion to insert a 
summary of the activities of the first 
session of this Congress. 

At that time I reported that, “The real 
yardstick of the achievements of this 
Congress is not entirely that of the things 
done, but of what things it has left 
undone.” 

I regret to report that nearly 1 year 
later, it is still necessary, in the interest 
of truth and accuracy, for me to repeat 
that statement. 

For despite the real accomplishments 
in the field of foreign affairs, where many 
Republicans have ignored partisan poli- 
tics in order to support the administra- 
tion’s efforts to lead the world toward a 
revived prosperity and a lasting peace, 
the things left undone, particularly in 
the domestic field, are still a large, even 
preponderent part of the record of this 
Congress. 

Particularly significant, in my mind, is 
the failure of those who guided the ac- 
tivities of the Republican majority with 
an exceedingly firm hand, to enact any 
major legislation to curb the dangerous 
inflationary spiral which threatens us 
with another disastrous cycle of boom 
and bust, or to enact any major legisla- 
tion in the fields of housing, health, edu- 
cation, or social security, or to take any 
constructive steps to help small business 
and to plug up loopholes in existing anti- 
monopoly laws. 

Let us first consider the activities of 
the Congress in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on matters which directly affect 
our relationship with other nations. 

The final record on these issues is a 
much better one than might have been 
expected with a Congress controlled by 
a party which had a long tradition of 
isolationism and which ignored the re- 
quests of the President on so many vital 
matters. 

Despite some delays in appropriations, 
Congress showed wisdom in its action on 
interim aid to nations too weak to await 
the enactment of the European recovery 
program. 

Further, the Congress moved efficient- 
ly in its careful study and final enact- 
ment of the European recovery program 
to implement the so-called Marshall 
plan. 

But after this statesmanlike activity, 
the Congress almost reverted to the po- 
sition of Indian giver on this commit- 
ment to aid Europe to rebuild its war- 
torn economy. 

At first it appeared merely that a will- 
ful little group of unreconstrucied isola- 
tionists in the Republican majority of 
the House were behind the move to re- 
duce appropriations for the Europvean 
recovery program to the point of ineifec- 
tiveness. 

But as the struggle dragged on, it be- 
came apparent that more was at stake. 
Here was a desperate, cold-blooded bid 
by the part of isolationists to seek con- 
trol of their party and to repudiate the 
European recovery program, 

The struggle between the two factions 
of the Republicans raged until the elev~ 
enth hour of the Congress with unahated 
bitterness. Still it raged, until finally, in 
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the small hours of the morning of Sun- 
day, June 20, the Republican isolation- 
ists retreated, and the bulk of the Euro- 
pean recovery program funds were re- 
stored in conference, 

We had kept our promise, but the rest 
of the world had real cause for doubts as 
to how long we would go on Keeping our 
promises. 

Yet while the Congress pledged 
America to aid world economic recovery 
and the revival of the world trade it also 
passed merely a l-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
attached such crippling amendmenis 
that our world-trade program has been 
seriously handicapped, and in a sense 
the Republican Party has committed it- 
self to start a backward march to the 
economic isolationism of the Hawley- 
Smoot teriff. 

In areas, directly affecting our foreign 
relations, such as atomic energy and na- 
tional defense, the record was far from 
perfect. The efforts of a large and pow- 
erful faction of the Republican Party to 
avoid a vote on temporary selective serv- 
ice and the failure to enact universal 
training did nothing to bolster Amer- 
ica’s steck overseas. 

Nor did the partisan opposition of the 
majoviiy to the confirmation of the 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission tend to reassure the rest of the 
world that we would continue to act 


wisely in our handling of this tremen- 
dous new source of destructive power 
and constructive power. 

All in all, the Republican votes on for- 
eign affairs left the picture of a party 
bitterly and perhaps irrevocably divided 


between internationalism and isolation- 
ism. 
TH" FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 


Despite the tug-of-war between isola- 
tionists and internationalists in the Re- 
publican Party, the Eightieth Congress 
finally rose above partisan political con- 
siderations to enact an unprecedented 
foreign-aid program; but not before it 
had given many anxious moments to the 
Nation and to the world. Unfortunately 
for our prestige abroad the indecision on 
funds to carry out our European recovery 
program commitments furnished a basis 
for propaganda against us and caused 
some of our friends to feel that perhaps 
we Gid not mean what we had promised. 

Fortunately the clear thinking of the 
best brains in both parties brought the 
ERP safely through on a bipartisan basis 
that confounded the efforts of the isola- 
tionists. 

The basis of the Marshall plan—recov- 
ery, not relief, through American-Eurc- 
pean cooperation—was discussed care- 
fully by the administration before the 
proposal was made public. 

World War II had left many European 
nations in ruin. Factories had been de- 
stroyed, railroad lines and highways had 
been blown up, rich farm land had been 
turned into battlefields. The industrial 
plants of these nations had either been 
destroyed or had become hopelessly 
obsolescent. 

Europe faced a herculean task of eco- 
nomic recovery. The Continent made 
important strides during the first year 
and a half after VE-day; however, the 
bitter winter of 1946-47 and the suDse- 


quent drought left its mark and Euro- 
pean nations needed help to restore their 
economy and thus bolster their political 
stability against the westward march of 
Communist totalitarianism. 

The questions before the administra- 
tion were: What kind of help should 
America give Europe? How much help 
can America give Europe without harm 
to our own people? Should the United 
States extend the European nations di- 
rect relief? 

Should this country let European na- 
tions rely solely on commercial bank 
leans? Should a recovery program be 
adopted? Or should the United States 
ignore Europe’s plight? 

The administration realized that Eu- 
rope must not be abandoned, for history 
has demonstrated that a peaceful, prc- 
qauctive Europe is necessary to the peace 
of the world. 

That was the situation when Secre- 
tary of State Marshall placed the admin- 
istration’s realistic foreign policy before 
the world for the first time in an ad- 
dress June 5, 1947, at Harvard University. 

Careful studies indicated that a coop- 
erative, self-help recovery program was 
the best approach to Europe’s economic 
problems. 

The American Nation and the world 
quickly saw the hope for world peace em- 
bodied in the Marshall plan. 

All of Europe wanted to join in this 
great endeavor. But Russia cracked the 
whip over its satellite nations. The Rus- 
sians would not allow their puppet states 
to participate in this democratic pro- 
gram. Some of the nations behind the 
iron curtain sought to participate in the 

rere forced to withdraw as 
a result of Russian pressure. 

Sixteen western European nations met 
in Paris in July 1947 to draw up a coop- 
erative recovery progrem. They organ- 
ized the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

For 2 months the nations studied their 
economic problems. The needs of all 16 
countries were carefully considered. 

Then in September 1947 the Commit- 
tee of European Economic Cooperation 
sent a report to the United States out- 
lining a program to make Europe self- 
supporting by 1952. 

The European nations agreed to do 
four things: 

First. Each nation would step up in- 
dustrial production as fast as possible. 

econd. Each country would stabilize 
its currency. 

Third. The 16 nations promised to re- 
duce trade barriers throughout Europe. 
Thus aiding the free flow of trade. 

Fourth. Exports would be increased to 
make up the trading deficit of the Euro- 
pean nations with America. 

After careful study by both the repre- 
sentatives of the European nations and 
the State Department the 16 countries 
asked for $17,000,000,000 from the United 
States for the period from April 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1952. Of this, $6,800,000,000 
would be needed in the first 15 months 
of the program. 

The European countries wanted the 
money for food, fuel, raw materials, and 
capital equipment to put their economy 
on its feet. 
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Meanwhile, more than 200 Congress. 
men went to Europe in the summer and 
fall of 1947 to investigate the econom;. 
plight of the Continent, a 

The Senators and Representatives 
talked to high government officials ang 
the common people alike; they visited 
factories and farm. They saw war-dey. 
astated cities and they examined recon. 
struction work already under way, 

Most of the Congressmen who visite, 
Europe agreed that the Continent need. 
ed help. 

The House Select Committee on For. 
eign Aid was named to make a detaileq 
study of Europe. In November 1947 the 
Congressmen set down six basic elemenis 
of a foreign-aid program: 

First. The European countries must 
make vigorous efforts to increase pro- 
duction of food and materials to m 
essential domestic needs as well as thos: 
of cooperating nations. 

Second. The European nations must 
stimulate trade with all Europe and with 
other nations. 

Third. Other countries besides the 
United States that are in a position to 
help Europe should do so. 

Fourth. Private initiative should b 
encouraged to take on activities assumed 
by European governments during the 
postwar crisis. 

Fifth. The European countries should 
adopt fiscal, financial, and monetary 
programs to stop inflation, stabilize ex- 
changes, and generally restore confidence 
in their currencies. 

Sixth. Full publicity should be given to 
the United States aid by the European 
countries which received it. 

In its considerations the Congress had 
the advantage of the excellent studies 
made by three citizens’ committees rep- 
resenting all aspects of American life, 
The groups were appointed by President 
Truman. 

The Resources Committee, headed by 
Secretary of the Interior Krug, studied 
foreign aid in relation to America’s nat- 
ural resources. The committee reporied 
in October that the United States had 
sufficient resources to undertake the for- 
eign-aid program developed by the 16 
European nations at their Paris meetin 
But the committee warned that this 
country could not underwrite the Euro- 
pean economy indefinitely. 

Steel and petroleum represented the 
biggest problems because of shortages o! 
these items in this country. 

The second committee appointed was 
the Council of Economic Advisers. I 
also reported in October. The council 
said that the foreign-aid program con- 
templated by the 16 European nation 
was within the productive capacity ol 
the United States. 

The council, under the chairmanship 
of Edwin G. Nourse, warned that some 
commodities might be in short supply in 
this country if the foreign-aid plans were 
adopted. The group decided that export 
controls, allocations of some commodi- 
ties for domestic use, efficient transpor- 
tation, and distribution of goods and the 
curbing of speculation and hoarding 
would be necessary. 

The third group also reported in Oc- 
tober. It was made up of prominent 
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citizens, under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harriman. 

The Harriman committee concluded 
that the foreign-aid program was within 
the over-all limits of the American econ- 


y. 
meson had agreed that the Euro- 
pean recovery pragram was necessary. 
They also agreed that America could 
afford to help Europe. 

But the Europeans’ economic crisis 
was worsening every day. And in Oc- 
tober 1947 President Truman realized 
that Europe needed not only a long- 
range program but also stop-gap funds 
to see the Continent through the winter 
of 1947-48. 

Therefore, President Truman sum- 
moned Congress to meet in special ses- 
sion, beginning November 17. The pur- 
poses of the session were twofold: One, 
to provide interim aid for France, Italy, 
end Austria; two, to enact a domestic 
antiinflation program and thus main- 
tain the economic strength of this coun- 
try and preserve its ability to aid the 
world without doing irreparable injury 
to our own economic life. 

The administration asked for emer- 
gency aid for the three countries to sce 
them through the winter. A total of 
$597.000,000 was requested to help the 
countries until March 31, 1948. By then 
it was hoped the long-range European 
program could be under way. 

President Truman declared in his mes- 
sage to Congress on November 17 that 
Austria, France, and Italy must be helped 
if their peoples are to survive the com- 
ing winter, and if their political and 
economic systems are not to disintegrate. 
Exceedingly bad weather has brought on 
crop failures and fuel shortages, and has 
caused intense suffering. The food and 
fuel stocks of These countries are now 
near the vanishing point. Their peo- 
ples are in a dangerously weakened con- 
dition, due to years of short rations. Ad- 
ditional medical supplies and facilities 
are urgently necessary. 

Both the Senate and the House agreed 
with the President that these countries 
needed help immediately. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee held 
extensive hearings. 

The Senate committee reported its bill 
first. After 5 days of floor debate the 
Senate passed its interim aid measure 
on December 1 by the overwhelming vote 
of 83 to 6. 

The House committee reported its 
measure December 2. The principal 
difference between the two bills was the 
inclusion of China as a recipient of aid 
in the House measure. The Senate had 
said nothing about China. The House 
committee authorized only $590,000,000 
for the four countries. Of this amount, 
China would receive $60,000,000. 

The House passed its emergency relief 
bill December 11. Differences between 
the House and Senate measures were 
soon ironed out with the legislation going 
to President Truman, December 17. The 
authorization law set aid figures at $597,- 
000,000 including help for China. 

Next, the Appropriations Committees 
considered the amount of money that 
should be spent for foreign aid, Con- 
gress finally agreed December 19 to allot 


$522,000,000 to France, Italy, and Austria 
and $18,000,000 for China. 

The emergency aid program passed 
Congress in substantially the form recom- 
mended by President Truman, except for 
the cuts in appropriations. But this was 
not important except as a warning of 
what was to come. ) 

Then as Congress was completing ac- 
tion on interim aid the President sent 
his detailed European recovery program 
to the House and Senate. This was the 
plan outlined by the President Decem- 
ber 19: 

First. Congress should authorize $17,. 
000,000,000 in aid to the 16 European 
countries and western Germany for the 
period from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1952. The appropriation for the first 
15 months should be $6,800,000,000. 

Second. These funds would be used for 
rehabilitation, not relief. The money 
would start Europe on its way to genuine 
recovery. 

Third. Agreements should be made be- 
tween America and the European na- 
tions to insure the aid would be used for 
genuine recovery and not be used for 
mere relief or as a dole. 

Fourth. American aid should be made 
available partiy in grants and partly in 
loans, depending on the financial con- 
ditions. 

Fifth. A new agency, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, would be 
established to run the European recov- 
ery program. A special American rep- 
resentative to be appointed in Europe to 
coordinate the program. 

In his State of the Union message 
January 7, 1948, the President reiterated 
the administration’s belief in the neces- 
sity of the European recovery program. 

The President said: 

I urge the Congress to act promptly on 
this vital measure of our foreign policy— 
on this decisive contribution to world peace. 


Both the House and Senate quickly 
began work on the legislation to start 
the wheels of European reconstruction 
moving. 

Weeks of hearings were held in both 
Houses. The committee sessions were 
in the democratic tradition. All sides of 
the question were heard. All citizens 
and organizations, whether internation- 
alist or isolationist, were given an op- 
portunity to speak. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported its bill, the Economic 
Cooperation Act, late in February. The 
measure embodied all the fundamentals 
laid down by President Truman. This 
was a program for recovery, not relief. 
The European countries would make 
every effort to help themselves. Amer- 
ica would not step in and run European 
governments. The United States and 
Europe were cooperating. 

In March the Senate devoted long 
hours of serious and thoughtful debate 
to the Marshall plan and every sentence 
of the foreign-aid measure was explored 
carefully. 

Some  isolationists protested that 
America should not undertake the Euro- 
pean recovery program, but the majority 
of Republicans joined with the Demo- 
crats when the Senate voted 68 to 17 
for the Marshall plan March 153. 
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Two other foreign-aid programs were 
recommended by President Truman in 
1948. In February he called for $275,- 
000,000 additional aid for Greece and 
Turkey and $570,000,000 for China. 
Both of these programs were in the same 
cooperative spirit as the European re- 
covery program. The United States 
would help Greece and Turkey and China 
if these countries did their utmost to 
help themselves. These, too, were pro- 
grams of reconstruction rather than pure 
relief. 

The Senate followed President Tru- 
man’s recommendations and _ passed 
measures authorizing aid to them. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
completed its exhaustive hearings on 
foreign aid shortly after the Senate 
ra its European recovery program 

ill. 

And President Truman continued to 
push for passage of the foreign-aid 
Measures. The Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia and the approaching 
Italian elections prompted the Presi- 
dent’s special message to Congress March 
17. President Truman called for an 
adequate American defense program 
coupled with the European recovery 
program. 

The President warned: “Time is now 
of critical importance.” 

The House combined the President's 
three foreign-aid programs in one bill 
that was passed by a vote of 329 to 74, 
March 31. Minor differences between 
the House and Senate bills were ironed 
out easily, and Congress sent to the 
President a foreign-aid program more 
than 2 weeks before the critical Italian 
elections of April 18. 

The results of congressional approval 
of the administration’s plan for helping 
the war-torn world were immediate. The 
Italian people turned back the Commu- 
nists in their important national elec- 
tions. Democracy was bolstered in 
France. The tired, careworn faces of the 
European peoples saw genuine rays of 
hope. 

But the thoughtful program worked 
out by the best brains of both political 
parties—a program which Communist 
Russia fought unceasingly—was sabo- 
taged by isolationists. 

Two months after Congress had au- 
thorized the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the program received a 
serious setback. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
voted to cut the first-year appropriation 
of $5,300,000,000 for the program by more 
than 25 percent. 

And the House approved this action 
June 3 when it passed the Appropriation 
Committee’s bill by a voice vote. Friends 
of the European Recovery Program both 
here and abroad were dismayed by this 
reversal of an earlier vote and by the 
alarming rebirth of isolationism which 
such action indicated to Americans and 
to the world. 

In one blow all the hard-won gains 
were wiped out. An isolationist bloc of 
die-hard Republicans had _= seriously 
weakened our greatest bid for winning a 
lasting peace. ° 

The Senate realized the importance of 
President Truman’s foreign policy and 
the hope that it held for world peace. 
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Democratic Senators joined with Repub- 
‘licans to vote nearly the full amount of 
funds authorized for the foreign-aid 
program. 

But then the House and Senate ver- 
sions of money for foreign aid had to go 
to conference. Long hours were spent 
by the conferees in trying to work out a 
sensible, adequate appropriation. 

The final appropriation represented a 
victory for America’s bipartisan foreign 
policy. Both the House and Senate voted 
finally to appropriate more than $5,000,- 
000,000 for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram during its first year. This amount 
was substantially what President Tru- 
man had requested. 

Despite this turn of events the irre- 
sponsible action of the House attempting 
to cut foreign aid funds by 27 percent 
still was remembered throughout the 
world. 

World peace still hung precariously as 
a result of the House action. The starv- 
ing peoples of Europe wondered whether 
the ERP would be continued or whether 
Republican isolationists might triumph 
in some future attack on it. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
was established in 1946, Congress decided 
the atom should be kept out of politics. 
Congress acted wisely in voting that the 
problems of atomic science must be han- 
died with extreme care. They believed 
that the atom always must be considered 
in a bipartisan atmosphere. Especially 
in this field where leadership is the 
greatest insurance of our own peace and 
security. Politics has no place in a sub- 
ject wherein the very existence of the 
Nation and the world is at stake. 

But in 1948 partisan politics did enter 
into the realm of atomic energy. 

President Truman nominated the 
present Chairman and the four mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for terms of from 1 to 5 years as pro- 
vided by the laws voted by the Congress. 
The Chairman is David E. Lilienthal. 
The other members are Robert F. Bach- 
er, Sumner T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, and 
William W. Waymack. 

The legislation setting up the Atomic 
Energy Commission provided that the 
Chairman and the four members of the 
Commission should be named for initial 
terms of 1 year. Subsequent appoint- 
ments would be made for terms of from 
1 to 5 years to assure continuity in the 
Commission’s policies. Thus the fram- 
ers of the law had hoped to avoid par- 
tisan politics in these appointments. 
But it was too much to expect that this 
admirable provision would survive the 
vicissitudes of a political year. 

The five members of the Atomic En- 
erzy Commission served well during their 
initial terms of office. Atomic-energy 
research made heartening progress and 
our leadership in science was not seri- 
ously challenged. The atomic-research 
program, concerning problems of peace 
as well as war, is on a firm footing. 

However, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy voted to amend the atom- 
ic energy legislation to provide 2-year 
terms for all members of the Commis- 
sion. And this only after a bitter con- 
troversy drew caustic criticism of the 
Republican leadership for injecting par- 
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tisan politics into the problem of the 
Nation’s safety. 

During the last hours of the Eightieth 
Congress the Senate voted to reappoint 
the Atomic Energy Commissioners for 
2-year terms in accordance with the Re- 
publican partisan amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

Thus the vital Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was turned into a political plum 
by the Republican-controlled Congress 
which was more interested in politics 
than in the security of America. 

During the second session of the Eight- 
ieth Congress the Republican leadership 
made another aitempt to turn the 
Atomic Energy Commission into a par- 
tisan agency. 

Republican leaders in the Senate spon- 
sored a bill that would require loyalty in- 
vestigations to be made by the FBI of the 
five members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The reports of these investiga- 
tions would be turned over to the Senate 
under the measure. Then, presumably, 
the Republicans could turn and twist 
these reports for political use. 

It should be remembered that the 
present members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission have demonsirated their 
loyalty to the United States by more than 
a year of great service to the country. 
Great strides have been made in atomic 
research under the guidance of these 

en. 

The Congress acted wisely in refusing 
to enact this loyalty investigation meas- 
ure into law. This is no time for witch 
hunts in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


The Eightieth Congress dealt a serious 
blow to our foreign policy, however, by 
its action on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
menis Act. 

President Truman declared in a special 
message to Congress March 1: 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is a 
tested and practical means, which had wide 
bipartisan support, for achieving the benefits 
of expanding world commerce for the United 
States and other countries. It is a continu- 
ing evidence of the determination of the 
United States to contribute its full share to 
the reconstruction of a sound and growing 
world economy as the basis for enduring 
peace. As such, I strongly recommend that 
the act be extended for an additional 3 years. 


The first Reciprocal Trade Acreements 
Act was passed by Congress in 1934. The 
legislation has been extended four times 
since then and has been the keystone not 
only of our economic policy but of our 
foreign policy as well. 

In brief, the act authorizes the Presi- 
dent to make agreements with other na- 
tions for the reciprocal reduction of 
tariffs and other hindrances to inter- 
national trade. 

For 14 years the act has worked well. 
The Congress has extended it each time 
after thorough study of the effect of the 
legislation both on the United States and 
foreign countries. 

Trade agreements have been concluded 
between the United States and 29 nations. 
These agreements stimulated world com- 
merce by reducing international trade 
barriers. 

Domestic producers always have been 
protected. Extensive public hearings 
have been held before negotiations have 
been started. 





Before any trade agreement was con. 
cluded the Departments of State, Treas. 
ury, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
the National Military Establishment ang 
the United States Tariff Commission 
carefully studied the proposals. Each 
agreement has provided that the Unite 
States could withdraw from it or change 
it if unforeseen deVelopments threaten 
to hurt domestic producers. 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act without crippling 
amendments would help the United 
States to carry cut the charter of the 
International Trade Organization, re. 
cently drawn up at Habana. The ITO 
encourages the conduct of trade between 
nations on fair and liberal principles, 
The ITO also provides that all member 
naiions stand ready to negotiate for the 
reduction of tarifis and other trade bar. - 
riers on a reciprocal and mutually ad- 
Vantageous basis. 

In order to participate in the ITO effec. 
tively the United States should have 
continued the Reciprocal Trade Agrce- 
ments Act in substantially the same form 
in which it has worked so successfully in 
the past 14 years. 

The reciprocal-trade program should 
have been authorized for another 3 years. 
At the end of that time Congress could 
review again the entire program. 

The Republican Party has recognized 
the importance of the reciprocal-trace 
agreements. The 1944 Republican Party 
platform stated: 

The Republican Party pledges that it will 
join with others in leadership in every co- 
operative effort to remove unnecessary and 
destructive barriers to international trade. 


Business, led by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has supported 
the reciprocal trade program. Labor and 
azriculiure also have fund the recipro- 
cal trade program to be sound legislation. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee considered extension of the reciprocal 
trade program at hearings early in May. 
Many Congressmen and citizens’ orgen- 
izations criticized the committee for 
hearing testimony in secret, executive 
sessions. 

The measure reported by the commit- 
tee substantially changed the reciprocal 
trade program. The bill passed the 
House May 26 by a vote of 234 to 149 
The principal provisions of the House 
legislation were: 

First. The program would he extended 
only a year instead of 3 years as pro- 
posed by President Truman. 

Second. The Tariff Commission, at 
present only a fact-finding body, would 
recommend trade agreements after hold- 
ing hearings. 

Third. If the President does not fol- 
low the findings of the Tariff Commision 
Congress can veto any tariff decisions 
made by the President. 

Many Republicans joined Democrats 
in protesting against these revisions of 
the reciprocal trade program. Secretary 
of State Marshall said the measure 
passed by the House was worse than no 
reciprocal trade program at all, 

Many critics of the House measure 
pointed to the successful operation of 
the reciprocal trade program for the 14 
years as ample proof of the soundness of 
the previous legislation, 































































































Other critics of the House measure 
thought that it would hamper American 
trade with other countries so much as 
to bring back the days of the Smoot- 
Hawley high-tariff restrictions. In fact 
one provision of the House version pro- 
vided that, under some circumstances, a 
tariff 50 percent higher than under the 
disastrous Smoot-Hawley Act could be 

vied. 

. The Senate Finance Committee held a 
week of hearings on reciprocal trade. 
The committee is to be commended for 
keeping its sessions open to the public. 
Many witnesses were heard. 

The measure reported by the Finance 
Committee was not as restrictive as the 
bill that passed the House. But the Sen- 
ate legislation was still far from the 
sound tariff proposals made by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The Senate passed the committee’s bill 
June 14 by a vote of 70 to 18. Efforts by 
the Democratic minority to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act, without change, 
for 3 years, 2 years, and 1 year were de- 
feeted by narrow margins. 

The Senate bill did not give Congress 
a veto power over reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments made by the President. 

However, the Senate measure provided 
that the Tariff Commission must make 
extended studies of the effect of pro- 
posed tariff agreements on American in- 
dustries. : 

The President may not make recipro- 
cal-trade agreements until he has re- 
ceived the Tariff Commission’s reports. 

The legislation also provides that if 
the President makes agreements beyond 
the Commission’s recommendations, he 
will have to explain his actions to Con- 
gress within 30 days. 

The amended Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was extended only until June 
30, 1949, instead of for 3 years as re- 
quested by the President. 

The House agreed to the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill June 16. 

The measure that was sent to the 
White House can easily turn back Amer- 
ican tariff policy toward the protection- 
ist, logrolling days of Smoot and Hawley. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations has been sup- 
ported strongly by President Truman and 


the Democratic administration. The 
President repeatedly has called for 
strengthening the United Nations. The 


President pledged and gave the United 
Nations America’s wholehearted support. 

However, President Truman recog- 
nized that the United Nations was not 
working perfectly. 

During the Eightieth Congress many 
proposals were heard concerning the 
United Nations. Some persons wanted to 
scrap the United Nations and to return 
the United States to isolationism. 
Others wanted to form a new world 
organization without Russia. Still 
others wanted to continue to work for 
peace through the present United Na- 
tions organization. ; 

After careful consideration of the 
question, President Truman and his ad- 
visers decided the true course to peace 
was through the existing machinery. 
The Democratic administration decided 
wisely that the United States should work 
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earnestly to improve and expand the 
United Nations. 

With this end in view, the Democratic 
administration and the Republican 
Senate concurred in a resolution urging 
America to develop a_ strengthened 
United Nations. 

The Senate passed this resolution 
June 11. There was little opposition. 
This was what the Senate asked the 
United States to do: 

First. The United States should work 
to eliminate the veto power in the 
Security Council except in a very few in- 
stances of matters of high policy. 

Second. The United States should en- 
courage regional defense agreements as 
provided in the United Nations Charter. 

Third. The United States should con- 
tinue to make every effort to preserve the 
peace through the United Nations. 

Congress failed to enact legislation 
providing a $65,000,000 loan to the 
United Nations. This money would have 
been used to help in the construction of 
United Nations headquarters in New 
York. 

The Senate passed the bill authorizing 
the loan. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee reported the measure to the 
House, 

But House Republican leaders were 
not able to find time to consider the bill 
in the closing days of the Eightieth Con- 


gress. 
This legislation should have been 
passed by the Hightieth Congress. As a 


result of congressional inaction, some 
member nations of the United Nations 
are talking of moving its headquarters to 
Europe. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 

Since the end of World War II Presi- 
dent Truman has called for the admis- 
sion of displaced persons to the United 
States. 

His most recent plea was in his state 
of the Union message January 7. The 
President said: 

Many thousands of displaced persons, still 
living in camps overseas, should be allowed 
entry into the United States. I again urge 
the Congress to pass suitable legislation at 
once so that this Nation may do its share 
in caring for homeless and suffering refugees 
of all faiths. I believe that the admission 
of these persons will add to the strength and 
energy of this Nation. 


After long months of argument and 
delay the Senate passed a bill early in 
June to admit 200,000 displaced persons. 

The Senate bill had many hampering 
restrictions. The measure provided that 
half of the DP’s must be farmers and that 
half must come from Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. It also said that American 
citizens or organizations must underwrite 
the DP’s who came here to prevent them 
from becoming public charges. 

A few days after the Senate acted the 
House also passed displaced persons leg- 
islation. The House measure was a much 
better bill. It provided that DP’s be ad- 
mitted regardless of occupation, race, or 
creed. It would have charged the DP’s 
against future immigration quotas. 

In the final hours of the Eightieth 
Congress a compromise displaced per- 
sons bill was approved by the House and 
the Senate. The measure was a great 
disappointment to those who wanted 
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adequate legislation to help the unfortu- 
nate refugees of war in Europe. Even 
though inadequate, it was supported by 
the Democratic minority as being better 
than nothing. 

The displaced persons bill contained 
clauses that seriously discriminated 
against Jews and Catholics in Europe. 

Some said that this legislation will do 
more to prevent displaced persons from 
entering the United States than to en- 
courage them to come to America. 

The Eightieth Congress cannot point 
with pride to its record on displaced 
persons. 

THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

President Truman urged the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress to en- 
act an adequate defense program. The 
President made his recommendations 
January 7 in his state of the Union mes- 
sage and March 17 in a special message 
on defense and the European recovery 
program. 

The President’s program was in three 
parts: 

First. Adequate funds must be appro- 
priated for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Second. A peacetime selective service 
law must be enacted. 

Third. Universal training 
should be passed by Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress followed Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations on 
funds for defense and on selective serv- 
ice. But the Congress failed to enact a 
universal training law. Nothing was 
done on this important phase of our 
effort to remain strong and so preserve 
the peace. 

Both House and Senate Appropriations 
Committee held long hearings on the 
President’s budget requests for the armed 
services. The measures reported by the 
committees followed the President’s 
recommendations. 

The appropriations bills for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force passed both the 
House and Senate by almost unanimous 
votes. 

In addition to the regular appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense. 
Congress also voted money to increase 
the size of the Air Force from its present 
55 groups to 70 groups. 

Funds voted for the defense program 
totaled $13,000.000.000. Although this 
figure is high for peacetime, the Coner: 
agreed with the President that an ade- 
quate Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
needed to insure peace during this 
settled postwar period. 

Following a thorough 


legislation 


un- 


study of the 


tense international atmosphere, Presi- 
dent Truman recommended limited 
peacetime selective-service legislation in 


his special message to Conert March 
a. 

The President stated: 

I recommend the temporary reenactment 
of selective-service legislation in ord 
maintain our armed forces at their author- 
ized strength. 

Our armed forces lack the necessary men 


to maintain their authorized strength. 
They have been unable to maintain their 
authorized strength through voluntary en- 
listments, even though such strength has 
been reduced to the very minimum ne 

sary to meet our obligations abroad and is 
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far below the minimum which should always 
_be available in the continental United 
states, 


The Senate Armed Services Committee 
began hearings on the draft question on 
the same day that the President ad- 
dressed Congress. The House Armed 
Services Committee opened its hearings 
seon after. 

The peacetime selective-service legis- 
lation was debated first in the Senate. 
Few cbjections to the draft were raised 
on the Senate floor. Some minor 
emendments were adopted, but the bill 
that was sent to the House was substan- 
tially what the President reqvested. 

These were the main provisions of the 
Graft bill passed by the Senate: 

First. Strength of the armed services 
is increased from the present 1,446,000 
men to 1,735,000. The Organized Re- 
serve strength is increased from 1,066,000 
to 1,520,000. 

Second. Men from 19 to 26 years are 
subject to 2 years’ service in the armed 
services. This duty will be followed by 
training of 2 to 5 years in the Organized 
Reserve. 

Third. Exemptions will be granted for 
most World War II veterans and mem- 
bers of the Organized Reserves. Minis- 
ters, ministerial students, and conscien- 
tious objectors are exempted. 

Fourth. Defermenis will be granted to 
high-school students; college students 
following courses in medicine and 


science; and married men and persons 
in occupations essential to the national 
health, safety, or interest. 


Fifth. Men who are drafted will have 
reemployment and seniority rights as 
during World War II. 

But the draft bill ran into a GOP bot- 
tleneck in the House Rules Committee. 
House leaders refused to let the measure 
go quickly to the floor for debate. 

When the Senate passed its draft bill, 
the House Armed Services Committee al- 
ready had reported a measure similar to 
the Senate legislation. The differences 
between the two bills could have been 
resolved easily by amendment during 
the floor debate or in a conference be- 
tween Senators and Representatives. 

However, the House leaders, through 
the Rules Committee, decided to stall. 

The Rules Committee is charged with 
sending lIczislation to the House floor in 
an orderly fashion. Butin this instance, 
the Rules Committee put obstacle after 
obstacle in the path of the selective- 
service legislation. 

House leaders ordered the Rules Com- 
mittee to hold additional hearings on the 
ctive-service bill. Opponents of the 
draft among House Members’ were 
rounded up to testify. 

The House Rules Committee held in- 
termittent hearings for several weeks on 
the selective-service bill. The commit- 
tee’s chairman introduced a substitute 
for the draft that would have attempted 
to recruit adequate armed forces through 
an expensive enlistment bonus. The 
President correctly described this so- 
called bribe-for-patriotism scheme of 
the committee’s chairman as asinine. 

It must be remembered that these de- 
laying tactics were adopted by House 
Republican leaders after the House 
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Armed Services Committee had voted to 
report a draft bill. 

If the House leaders had followed the 
democratic procedures for representative 
government laid down by the founding 
fathers, the Rules Committee could have 
scheduled the bill for floor debate early 
in May. 

But the House leaders wanted to kill 
or hamstring the draft at all costs. The 
House leaders paid no regard to the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

After weeks of delay showed that the 
majority of House Members would not 
toy with the national safety, the House 
leaders finally allowed the selective-serv- 
ice legislation to get to the House floor 
in the last days of the session. 

But the obstructionists in the House 
had not given up. Nearly 50 amend- 
ments were introduced by the opponents 
of draft legislation. 

The House leaders decided that if the 
United States was going to have a peace- 
time draft it was to be ineffective. 

Opponents of the draft legislation ad- 
mitted freely that they would use every 
delaying tactic possible to prevent Con- 
gress from enacting a peacetime selec- 
tive-service law. 

The most crippling amendment was 
adopted early in the House debate. This 
change in the Senate legislation would 
limit the draft period to 1 year instead 
of 2, as recommended by the President 
and the Senate. 

The chiefs of the armed forces had 
told congressicnal committees time after 
time that 2 years was the minimum limit 
on draft legislation. The defense chiefs 
know that it would take at least 2 years 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
train men adequately. 

The House dealt another severe blow 
to the draft legislation when it adopted 
an amendment delaying induction of 
men through selective service until No- 
vember or December. 

President Truman put politics aside 
and placed the welfare of the country 
uppermost in his mind when he recom- 
mended selective service as a necessary 
part of America’s defense program. The 
President called for a draft bill to 
strengthen the security of the United 
States. 

House leaders apparently opposed a 
draft bill in hopes that the failure of 
Congress to enact a_selective-service 
measure would enhance Republican 
chances at the poHs in November. 

When the selective-service legislation 
was sent back to conference in the last 
days of the session the outlook was dim 
for enactment of an adequate defense 
program. 

But the Senate conferees should be 
commended for fighting for a sound 
Graft bill. The result of the compromise 
embodied most of the necessary provi- 
sions of the original Senate bill. 

The major difference between the orig- 
inal Senate bill and the compromise 
measure was the length of service. This 
was cut from 24 to 21 months. 

But the other provisions of the bill 
provided for a good, although far from 
an excellent, draft law. The size of the 
armed forces will be increased along the 
lines recommended by President Tru- 
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man. And the armed forces wil! have 
fairly adequate funds to modernize jts 
equipment and carry on necessary re. 
search. 

However, the bill passed by the House 
stands as a grim reminder to Americans 
that a large number of Republican leaq- 
ers still are more concerned with politics 
than with the national security. 

Universal training legislation was not 
enacted into law. 

President Truman first called for uni- 
versal training in September 1945. The 
late President Roosevelt had recognized 
UMT legislation as vital in his state of 
the Union message in aJnuary 1945, 

President Truman has repeated his 
UMT requests many times. He recom- 
mended UMT in his 1946, 1947, and 1948 
state of the Union messages. He called 
for UMT once again in his special mes- 
sage to Congress March 17, 1948. 

Last March the President told Con- 
gress: 

Universal training is the only feasible 
means by which the civilian components of 
our armed forces can be built up to the 
strength required if we are to be prepared for 
emergencies. Our ability to mobilize large 
numbers of trained men in time of emer- 
gency could forestall future conflict and, to- 
gether with other measures of national policy, 
could restore stability to the world. 


UMT was endorsed strongly by the 
House Select Committee on Postwar Mili- 
tary Policy in a report in July 1945. 
UMT also was recommended by the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Commission on Univer- 
sal Military Training in a report in May 
1947, 

The House Armed Services Gommittee 
held long hearings on UMT a year ago. 
The committee reported UMT legisla- 
tion July 26, 1947, the day before the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress 
adjourned and too late for action at the 
first session. 

The measure backed by the House 
committee would have authorized 6 
months of training for men between 18 
and 20 years. Following this basic work 
the men would have served an additional 
period in the organized Reserve, 

The UMT bill went from the Armed 
Services Committee to the Rules Com- 
mittee for clearance for floor action. 
Nearly all legislation is routed through 
the Rules Committee in the House. The 
group is charged with maintaining an 
orderly flow of bills to the House floor. 

Again, however, the Rules Committee 
failed to act. The Rules Committee held 
no hearings on the measure, and the 
House was not given an opportunity to 
debate UMT on the floor. 

In the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee much time was devoted to discus- 
sion of universal military training. All 
sides of the question were weighed. And 
the Senate committee decided to aban- 
don universal military training in favor 
of voluntary enlistments by 18-year- 
olds. Youths who entered the Army for 
a year on turning 18 then would be ex- 
empt from peacetime selective service 
when they reached 20. But when the 
commitiee’s bill got to the Senate floor 
it was decided to strike this provision 
from the measure, possibly because this 
was an election year. 











It is regrettable that the Congress 
failed to write UMT legislation, for UMT 
is necessary to a balanced defense pro- 
gram. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 

In the field of domestic activities the 
Republican majority failed both to enact 
necessary legislation proposed by the 
President and to adopt the program of 
legislation which the majority had prom- 
ised to vote into law. 

The Republican Congress failed to 
make its promised fantastic reductions 
in expenditures. 

It passed an unwise tax reduction law 
at the wrong time—a tax reduction law 
which gave a few dollars to low-income 
families and which gave thousands of 
dollars to upper-bracket taxpayers. 

It took no effective action to curb in- 
flation, which is the most important 
problem on the domestic front. 

In the fields of housing, health, edu- 
cation, it is appropriate to repeat the re- 
frain which described the action of the 
first session of the Congress on these 
vital problems: Nothing was done. 

There were many promises in these 
vital areas, but there was no perform- 
ance, 

HIGH PRICES 

Inflation is the most important do- 
mestic problem facing the American peo- 
ple. But the Congress failed to act 
effectively to curb the inflationary spiral. 
Prices continue to climb higher and 
higher each month. Many commodities 
are out of reach of a large segment of 
the American people because of the dan- 
gerously advancing price spiral. 

The most recent figures available from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show: 

First. The consumers’ price index for 
April 1948 was at an all-time high at 
169.3 percent of the 1935-39 average. 
The index was 8.4 percent higher than a 
year ago, 27 percent higher than June 
1946, and 71.7 percent above the August 
1939 level, 

Second. The retail food price index 
for April 1948, was at 207.9 percent of 
the 1935-39 average. This compares 
with a figure of 188 percent in April 
1947, 145.6 in June 1946, and 93.5 in Au- 
gust 1939. 

Few Americans have to be told that 
the price of meat, butter, vegetables, 
shoes, clothing, furniture is too high. 

President Truman has issued repeated 
warnings concerning the dangers of in- 
flation. Ever since price controls were 
removed in 1946, the President has urged 
Congress to watch the domestic economy 
carefully and to be ready to act to curb 
inflation. 

In the fall of 1947 the President be- 
lieved inflation had progressed to a point 
where serious injury was being done to 
the economy. The dangers of inflation 
coupled with the need for interim aid 
to Europe prompted the President to call 
a special session of Congress beginning 
November 17. 

President Truman told the special ses- 
sion of Congress concerning inflation: 

Today, inflation stands as an ominous 
threat to the prosperity we have achieved. 
We can no longer treat inflation—with 
Spiraling prices and living costs—as some 
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vague condition we may encounter in the 
future. We already have an alarming degree 
of inflation. And even more alarming, it is 
getting worse. 

The harsh effects of price inflation are clear. 
They are felt by wage earners, farmers, and 
businessmen. Wage earners are finding that 
bigger checks this year buy less than smaller 
pay checks bought last year. Despite gener- 
alities about high farm prices, the income of 
many farm families cannot keep up with ris- 
ing costs of the things they buy. Small-busi- 
ness men are being squeezed by rising costs, 
Even those who are well off are asking, “How 
long can it last? When is the break com- 
ing?” 


The President repeated his warnings 
in his state of the Union message and 
Economic Report to Congress in Janu- 
ary. 

To deal with inflation the President 
proposed a 10-point program. This was 
the way he summarized it in his Novem- 
ber speech: 

In summary, the immediate anti-inflation 
program that I recommend calls for the fol- 
lowing legislative action: 

1. To restore consumer-credit controls and 
to restrain the creation of inflationary bank 
credit. 

2. To authorize the regulation of specula- 
tive trading on the commodity exchanges. 

3. To extend and strengthen export con- 
trols. 

4. To extend authority to allocate trans- 
portation facilities and equipment. 

5. To authorize measures which will in- 
duce the marketing of livestock and poultry 
at weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient ultilization of grain. 

6. To enable the Department of Agricul- 
ture to expand its program of encouraging 
conservation practices in this country, and 
to authorize measures designed to increase 
the production of foods in foreign countries, 

7. To authorize allocation and inventory 
control of scarce commodities which basically 
affect the cost of living or industrial produc- 
tion. 

8. To extend and strengthen rent control. 

9. To authorize consumer rationing on 
products in short supply which basically af- 
fect the cost of living. 

10. To authorize price ceilings on products 
in short supply which basically affect the cost 
of living or industrial production, and to 
authorize such wage ceilings as are essential 
to maintain the necessary price ceilings. 


To really understand the magnitude of 
the congressional failure, it is important 
to examine carefully congressional action 
on this realistic anti-inflation program. 
Let us consider each proposal separately: 

First. Restoration of consumer and 
banking credit controls: Consumer credit 
controls were imposed originally in 1941 
as a brake on wartime spending. They 
were continued until the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress when the House 
and Senate agreed to end them November 
1, 1947. 

In general the credit-control legisla- 
tion provided that persons must make 
down payments of at least one-third and 
complete payments on goods within 12 
or 18 months. The law worked well as 
a restraint on inflation. 

Last December the Senate responded 
to the President’s proposal by passing a 
measure setting up credit controls until 
March 15, 1949. 

However, the House failed to act on 
the measure. The House Banking and 
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Currency Committee voted against send- 
ing the bill to the House floor. 

Last November about $11,000.000,000 
in consumer credit was outstanding in 
the United States. Today more than 
$13,000,000,000 is outstanding. And 
nothing has been done. 

Bank credit controls were considered 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Lengthy hearings 
were held, 

But neither committee recommended 
any legislation. In fact, formal reports 
on bank-credit-control legislation were 
never issued by the committees. Nothing 
was done. 

Second. Regulation of trading on the 
commodity exchanges: Committees in 
both the House and Senate investigated 
speculation on the commodity exchanges. 
Many days were devoted to long and 
sometimes bitter hearings. And the spec- 
tacle of candidates seeking to make a 
political carnival by using the Congress 
as a sounding board for charges was pre- 
sented to the country. 

But no legislation concerning specula- 
tion was ever recommended by a commit- 
tee of the Eightieth Congress. Also, none 
of the investigation committees ever is- 
sued formal reports on its hearings. In 
simple language: Nothing has been done. 

Third. Extend and strengthen export 
controls: Congress followed President 
Truman’s recommendations for contin- 
ued export controls. In the anti-infla- 
tion bill passed December 19, 1947, Con- 
gress extended existing export controls. 
But they were not strengthened as re- 
quested by the President. 

With shortages of many basic materials 
still continuing here and with high prices 
throughout the world, it is essential that 
the Government keep a careful check on 
goods exported and prices charged for the 
goods. 

Fourth. Extension of authority to allo- 
cate transportation facilities and equip- 
ment: Congress agreed to President 
Truman’s recommendation when it ex- 
tended transportation regulations 
through February 1949. 

These laws needed to be continued be- 

ause of the shortage of equipment and 
facilities. 

Fifth. Efficient use of grain through 
sound livestock and poultry marketing 
practices: The President recognized the 
world grain shortage. He wanted to en- 
courage marketing of livestock and poul- 
try at medium weights and grades so that 
farmers would use less grain for feeding. 
In this way more grain would be made 
available for shipment to Europe and 
other countries in need of bread. 

However, the Eightieth Congress took 
no action on this request. Again—noth- 
ing was done. 

Sixth. Encouragement of conservation 
practices in this country and of better 
farming methods in foreign countries: 
The American farmers made a remark- 
able record in World War II. They pro- 
duced enough food not only to feed the 
American people better than ever before, 
but they produced food for our armed 
forces in the field and even more food to 
aid in feeding our allies 
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But the necessities of wartime farm- 
irig resulted in a relaxation of many soil- 
conservation practices. President Tru- 
man believed that America must expand 
its soil-conservation program as soon as 
possible to prevent future dust bowls. No 

nore could we risk a return to the dust 
storms of the depression days of 1929-30. 

The President also wanted America to 
demonstrate its modern farming tech- 
niques in other countries and thus spur 
greater agricultural production. In this 
way world food production could be in- 
creased more rapidly, and the strain 

aken eff our own economic and agricul- 
iural resources. 

Nothing was done by the Eightieth 
Congress on the soil-conservation pro- 
posal. But it did give the administration 
authority to aid foreign farmers. 

Seventh. Allocation and inventory con- 
trols: Shortages have been the rule in the 
American postwar economy. Steel is 
scarce. Lumber is in short supply. 
Grain supplies are at low levels. 

The President realized that the law of 
supply and demand eventually will re- 
solve the problems created by shortages. 
But the President also realized that the 
law of supply and demand takes time. 

So President Truman recommended 
controls on important goods to relieve 
current shortages in basic industries. 
Allocation and inventory controls could 
assure enough lumber and steel for the 
housing industry, steel for important de- 
fense projects and grain for bread rather 
than for livestock. Congress did not act. 
Nothing was done. 

Eighth. Extend and strengthen rent 
control: The President urged better rent 
controls in order to protect the millions 
of tenants in this country. The President 
saw that the present legislation, with 
such loopholes as the provision for gun- 
point voluntary rent increases, must be 
improved greatly to give the tenants 
sound protection. Literally millions of 
families had been victimized under the 
weak provisions of the mock rent-control 
law passed by the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

In the second session, after almost 
3 months of hearings and debate, the 
Congress enacted a measure extending 
rent control another year to March 31, 
1949, 

Congress did not follow President Tru- 
man’s request to strengthen rent control 
in either act. The final bill included 
provisions for “voluntary rent increases,” 
gave more power to local boards, and 
decontrolled the use of building mate- 
rials for amusement facilities. 

President Truman signed the bill be- 
cause he said it was “‘better than no 
rent conirol at all.” He added: 

The bill does not carry out all the recom- 
mendations I have made to the Congress for 
stronger rent-control legislation and will not 
give tenants all the protection they should 
have during the present housing shortage. 


And while this mock control bill was 
being passed, the Republican leadership 
continued to ignore the President’s re- 
quest for an investigation of the real- 
estate lobby. 

Ninth. Selective rationing: High prices 
are rationing goods for too many Ameri- 
can families. High meat prices make 
meat, which should be a staple, a luxury 


in many families. Men must forego 
needed clothing because of high prices. 

Obviously, such rationing by price is 
not the American way of doing things. 
President Truman suggested a demo- 
cratic way to distribute scarce goods. He 
recommended selective rationing. 

This was what the President wanted 
to do: 

When supplies of, say, pork chops got 
short, the President could impose ration- 
ing. If shoes became scarce, they could 
be rationed. 

The President did not ask for over-all 
rationing such as was necessary in war- 
time. The President did ask for author- 
ity to stop run-away inflation on goods 
basically affecting the cost of living. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held hearings for several 
weeks in January and February on the 
President’s anti-inflation program. 

Workers, bankers, businessmen, house- 
wives, students, veterans—persons from 
all walks of American life were heard. 
The witnesses agreed that inflation was 
here, that it was bad for the American 
economy to let prices run wild, and that 
something should be done about high 
prices. 

But the committee failed to recom- 
mend any legislation following the hear- 
ings. In addition, the committee did not 
issue a formal report on the hearings. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee considered a 
plan to give the President stand-by meat- 
rationing authority. But this proposal 
was defeated by a 3-to-2 vote of the 
subcommittee. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee did not hold any hearings 
whatscever on anti-inflation legislation. 

The Congress did enact one anti-in- 
flation measure. This was the bill passed 
December 19, 1947, the closing day of the 
special session. 

The principal provision of this Repub- 
lican-sponsored measure called on the 
President to negotiate voluntary agree- 
ments with industry to hold prices in 
line. 

When this measure was passed, the 
leaders in Congress explained that they 
wanted to see what effect it would have 
on high prices before considering manda- 
tory allocation, rationing, or price ceil- 
ings. 

The President has attempted to nego- 
tiate voluntary agreements with several 
industries, including bakers, brewers, 
and steel makers. 

But so far only one industry has signed 
a voluntary anti-inflation agreement— 
that being the freight-car building group. 
Obviously few of America’s working men 
and women are concerned about the 
mounting cost of freight cars. 

Recently, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report issued its analysis of 
the problems of inflation. The high lights 
of the report were: 

First. Price, wage, and allocation con- 
trols in time of peace were opposed. 

Second. Government spending was 
called one of the principal reasons for 
the present inflation. 

Third. No public works projects should 
be.undertaken at present. 

Fourth. Corporate taxes should not 
be increased. 
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Fifth. Excise taxes directly affecting 
the cost of living should be removed. 

Sixth. Reclamation and drainage 
projects should be completed to provide 
more farm Jand. 

Seventh. More study should be given 
to credit controls. 

Eighth. Fertilizer production should 
be increased. 

Ninth. Victory gardens 
planted. 

Tenth. Grain should be conserved, 

Eleventh. Housewives should shop 
more intelligently, use substitutes for 
high-priced foods and cooperate in food- 
saving measures, 

Twelfth. Production should be in- 
creased. 

Thirteenth. Thrift should ke encour- 
aged. 

That was the record of action—and 
inaction—of the Eightieth Congress on 
the important inflation problems. This 
record can be summed up in three words: 
Nothing was done. 

TAXES 


President Truman opposed over-all tax 
reduction, pointing out that the prudent, 
businesslike thing was to reduce the na- 
tional debt during the present era of 
Democratic prosperity. But Congress 
voted to cut income taxes and total reve- 
nue by about $5,000,000,000. The Repub- 
lican leadership refused to consider that 
increased demands were to be made on 
the Treasury of the United States and 
went ahead with this unwise plan. It 
would seem that political considerations 
and not the national welfare were para- 
mount. 

The President recommended the fol- 
lowing tax program to Congress in his 
state of the Union message January 7: 


Irecommend * * * that, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, a cost-of-living tax credit be 
extended to our people consisting of a credit 
of $40 for each individual taxpayer and an 
additional credit of $40 for each dependent, 
Thus the income tax of a man with a wife 
and two children would be reduced $160. 
The credit would be extended to all tax- 
payers, but it would be particularly helpful 
to those in the low-income group. 

It is estimated that such a tax credit would 
reduce the Federal revenue by $3,200,000,000. 
This reduction should be made up by in- 
creasing the tax on corporate profits in an 
amount that will produce this sum—with 
appropriate adjustments for small cor- 
porations. 

This is the proper method of tax relief at 
this time. It gives relief to those who need 
it most without cutting the total tax revenue 
of the Government. 

When the present danger of inflation has 
passed we should consider tax reduction 
based upon a revision of our entire tax 
structure. 


should be 


But Congress passed its own tax-reduc- 
tion bill over the President’s veto. In 
these critical times the Government’s in- 
come was reduced by at least $5,000,- 
000,000. 

The passage of this tax bill will pre- 
vent the Federal Government from mak- 
ing large payments on the national debt. 
The measure also endangers a balanced 
budget. With Government expenses 
continuing high because of the Euro- 
pean recovery program and the defense 
program, the tax cut May even mean 
deficit financing. 








Even the strongest supporters of the 
Republican tax bill now concede that it 
may be necessary to increase taxes very 
soon because of high but necessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The proponents of the tax reduction 
measure have defended it on the grounds 
that most of its benefits went to the 
lower-income groups. 

But a comparison of tax cuts under the 
President’s and the Republican’s plans 
snows: 

A man with a wife and two children, 
whether he earned $3,000 or $25,000 a 
year, would get an additional $160 spend- 
ing money under the President’s plans. 
But the Republican measure worked this 
way. 

A man with a wife and two children 
who made $3,000 a year got a tax reduc- 
tion of only $90 a year under the Republi- 
can bill. 

A family of four with an income of 
¢4.000 a year got merely a $114-annual- 
tax-reduction under the Republican bill. 

But a family of four with an annual 
income of $25,000 got $3,045 more take- 
home pay under the Republican bill. 

And a man with a wife and two chil- 
dren who had an income of $50,000 a 
vear received $7,533 more take-home pay 
under the Republican measure. 

Thus it is evident that the President’s 


the common man, but that the Republi- 
can tax-reduction bill gave the real relief 
to persons in the higher brackets, the 
privileged few. 

In his message vetoing the tax bill on 
April 2 the President said: 

It is bad policy to reduce taxes in a manner 
which would encourage inflation and bring 
greater hardship, not relief, to our people. It 
is bad policy to endanger the soundness of 
our national finances at a time when our 
responsibilities are great in an unsettled 
world. 

I am confident that the men and women 
of our country prefer the maintenance of our 
national strength to a reduction in taxes 
under the present circumstances, 


Later the Senate was told of a broad- 
side request by the Republican National 
Committee asking that a substantial por- 
tion of the tax reduction be contributed 
to the party treasury. This apparently 
was a bill for services rendered. 

HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


President Truman repeatedly has 
urged Congress to pass housing legisla- 
tion. Since the end of World War II the 
President has recognized the increased 
need for Federal aid and encouragement 
to solve the housing shortage. But the 
Republican leaders of the Eightieth Con- 
gress bowed to the lash of the real-estate 
lobby and did nothing. 

The President set forth his latest 
housing recommendations in a special 
message to Congress on February 23 in 
which he proposed: 

I recommend that the Congress enact at 
the present session legislation directed 
toward five objectives. 

/ : To continue and strengthen rent con- 
rol, 

2. To stimulate a higher volume of home 
building on a sustained basis, with special 
emphasis on rental housing, and with proper 


safeguards against possible inflationary ef- 
fects, 
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3. To reduce building costs. 

4. To assist communities in providing low- 
rent housing for families in the lowest in- 
come groups. 

5. To aid cities in rebuilding and modern- 
izing run-down areas. 


Congress continued rent control, with 
a weak weaseling bill, through March 31, 
1849. The President signed the bill as 
the lesser of two evils, declaring it was 
“better than no rent control at all.” 

The other parts of the President’s 
housing program are embodied in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

This measure was reported by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee in 
April 1947. But the bill did not pass the 
Senate until almost a year later. 

The Joint Committee on Housing 
studied the housing problem for more 
than 6 months and concluded that the 
T-E-W bill would go a long way toward 
easing the shortage of homes. 

But continued opposition of one group 
delayed the housing legislation month 
after month. That group was the real- 
estate lobby. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards charged that the 
housing bill was socialistic and com- 
munistic. 

And what are the details of this legis- 
lation that is so roundly condemned? 

Most of the provisions of the bill aid, 
rather than harm, the real-estate in- 
terests. Then why does the real-estate 
lobby continue to fight the legislation? 

One section of the housing bill pro- 
vided that 100,000 units shall be buiit 
annually for 5 years with Government 
funds. This was the public-housing sec- 
tion. 

This public housing would be financed 
by the Federal Government but managed 
by local governments. The units would 
be rented by persons with low incomes— 
those who cannot afford to buy or rent 
houses and apartments built by private 
industry. 

Private industry will be busy for 10 
to 15 years trying to meet the demand 
for housing from middle and high in- 
come groups. Private industry has 
never been interested in building or able 
to build the kind of low-rent housing 
President Truman has proposed. 

This public housing proposed by the 
T-E-W bill would aid the groups hardest 
hit by the housing shortage. ‘The pro- 
posal would not harm the building in- 
dustry. Construction of houses and 
apartments for low-income groups has 
never been undertaken by private in- 
dustry because profits from such work 
are little or nothing. 

The other sections of the housing bill 
would aid the real-estate interests. 
Some of these proposals are: 

First. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency would study means of lowering 
production costs of housing. 

Second. Efforts would be made to 
overcome the shortage of building ma- 
terials. 

Third. Mortgage insurance programs 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
would be extended. 

Fourth. Financial aids would be ex- 
tended and broadened for manufactur- 
ers of housing and for large-scale site 
construction cf lower-cost housing. 
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Fifth. A program of yield insurance 
would be encouraged to guarantee re- 
turn to builders of apartment houses. 

Sixth. A long-range farm housing 
program would be started. 

Seventh. A Federal-city slum clear- 
ance program would be developed. 

When this sound legislation was sent 
to the House in April, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee held long 
hearings to review all the housing aregu- 
ments. Finally, in the closing days of 
the session progressive Democrats man- 
aged to persuade a few Republicans to 
vote, 14 to 13, to include the T-E-W pro- 
vision passed by the Senate in the bill 
reported cut by this House Committee. 

But the House leadership was still op- 
posed to the public-housing features of 
the bill. 

The House Republican leaders ordered 
the Rules Committee to drag out a de- 
cision on whether to bring the bill up 
on the floor for a vote. 

Then after these delaying tactics the 


Republican leaders ordered the Rules 
Committee to kill the housing bill. The 


committee obeyed by voting 6 to 2 to 
table the measure June 16. 

Once again the House leaders refused 
to let democracy take its course through 
full and open floor debate of a bill that 
already had been approved by the proper 
committee. 

The Rules Committee, set up to sched- 
ule legislation for floor debate, has been 
turned into a policy-making body by the 
GOP leaders. 

After the committee voted to table 
the bill, the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee introduced a 
new housing bill containing all the pro- 
visions to help the real-estate interests 
but omitting the public-housing section 
that would aid the people who most need 
help. 

The House Republican leadership had 
succeeded in burying adequate, effective 
housing legislation. 

The Congress did pass one so-called 
housing bill. It contained one worth- 
while provision for Federal insurance of 
loans for nonprofit veterans’ housing co- 
operatives. 

It also gave substantial help to pri- 
vate building financing agencies by per- 
mitting the Government to buy mort- 
gages guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Housing 
Administration from banks and other 
financial groups which have lent money 
to veterans buying homes. Net effect of 
this is to help banks get rid of mortgages 
on high-priced homes sold to veterans at 
present exorbitant prices. This was a 
boon to the real-estate lobby. 

Even Republicans have admitted that 
this bill is a sham. 

It sends something smaller than a 
midget to do a man’s job. 

Insofar as constructive, adequate leg- 
islation to solve the housing problem, the 
action of the Congress can be summed 
up in these words: Nothing was done. 

NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 

A national health program, with na- 
tional medical insurance as its corner- 
stone, has been part of President Tru- 
man’s legislative program since 1946 but 
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the Republican Congress saw no need to 
protect or improve the Nation’s health, 

The President has recognized that mil- 
lions of Americans are denied medical 
care each year because they cannot af- 
ford it. The President believed Ameri- 
cans should pay for their medical care in 
the same way in which they provide for 
their old age—through an insurance 
plan. 

President Truman made his latest plea 
for a medical program in his state cf the 
Union message January 7. The Presi- 
dent said: 

The greatest gap in our social-security 
structure is the lack of adequate provision 
for the Nations health. We are rightly proud 
of the high standards of medical care we 
know how to provide in the United States. 
The fact is, however, that most of our pecple 
cannot afford to pay for the care they need. 

I have often and strongly urged that this 
condition demands a national health pro- 
gram. he heart of the program must be a 
national system of payment for medical care 
based on well-tried insurance principles. 
This great Nation cannot afford to allow its 
citizens to sufler needlessly from the lack of 
proper medical care. 

Our ultimate aim must be a comprehensive 
insurance system to protect all our people 
equally against insecurity and ill-health. 


A few committee hearings were held on 
the health-insurance program during the 
Eightieth Congress. But the Congress 
adjourned without taking any action on 
the President’s recommendations. 

Jhen the Republicans in Congress did 
talk about a health program, they dis- 
cussed a measure sponsored by the chair- 
man of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee. 

This Republican legislation would have 
given some aid only to the very poor 
persons who were in need of help. The 
Republican bill was a dole for the un- 
fortunate. 

Under the Republican measure, the 
average working man would not be able 
to be provided adequate medical care by 
a Federal-insurance program. 

The Republican leadership in both 
Houses refused to consider even their 
own pitifully inadequate bill to put a few 
Americans on a medical dole. 

The Republican leadership refused to 
consider the realistic medical insurance 
program advanced by President Truman. 
The Republicans called the President’s 
insurance program socialistic. 

It should be pointed out that the 1944 
Republican Party platform said: 


We pledge our support * * ®* 
. * * 


of these 
programs relating to health and the 
stimulation by Federal aid of State plans to 
make medical and hospital service available 
to those in need. 


But—nothing was done. 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The American education system is in 
the midst of a crisis. The shortage of 
teachers continues. Many school build- 
ings are inadequate. States are unable 
to raise sufficient funds to educate their 
children. Yet the Eightieth Congress 
did nothing to correct the situation. 

President Truman has been concerned 
with the threat of inadequate education 
to the fundamentals of democracy. He 
has warned Americans many times that 
they must improve their school systems, 


The President said in his state of the 
Union message January 7: 

Another fundamental aim of our democracy 
is to provide an adequate education for every 
person. 

Our educational systems face a financial 
crisis. It is deplorable that in a Nation as 
rich as ours there are millions of children 
who do not have adequate schoolhouses 
or enough teachers for a good elementary or 
secondary education. If there are educa- 
tional inadequacies in any State, the whole 
Nation suffers. The Federal Government 
has a responsibility for providing financial 
aid to meet this crisis. 


The President recognized that the Re- 
publican inflation had contributed much 
to bad school conditions. 

More money is being spent for schools 
today than 7 years ago. But school 
conditions are worse today than they 
were 7 years ago. 

Funds spent on schools have increased 
by 66 percent in the past 7 years. But, 
at the same time school expenses have 
increased 86 percent, due to inflation. 

The inequalities in school systems are 
shocking, due to the difference in taxable 
wealth in various parts of the country. 
In many areas schools are supported 
through almost confiscatory taxes. Yet 
these areas still are unable to build ade- 
quate school systems because of their 
low incomes. 

A comprehensive survey of American 
schools by the National Education Asso- 
ciation showed that Federal aid to edu- 
cation was the only answer to the school 
problem in the United States. The NEA 
heartily endorses Federal aid. 

The President recommended help for 
American education along the lines of 
the Federal aid to education bill passed 
by the Senate early in April. 

This measure authorized the expendi- 
ture of $300,000,000 in Federal funds to 
bolster the schools in every State. 

The States would-be allowed to dis- 
tribute the Federal funds in the same 
way that State and local money is allo- 
cated. 

In no way would the legislation have 
interfered with schools administered by 
the States and the cities. The scle pur- 
pose of the bill was to equalize and im- 
prove American education. 

The Senate acted wisely in approving 
the measure and sending it to the House, 

However, the House Education and La- 
bor Committee held no hearings on the 
measure. 

As a result, the House failed to act on 
the Federal aid to education legislation, 

As the House refused to act on the 
Federal aid to education bill, President 
Truman made another plea for its enact- 
ment in a speech in Los Angeles, He 
said: 

I appointed a Commission to make a sur- 
vey of the educational situation in this coun- 
try. That Commission made a formidable 
report and pointed out exactly what the con- 
dition in the schools in this country is— 
what the conditions are today. And I made 
a recommendation to the Congress that the 
Federal Government make a contribution to 
the support of the schools of the Nation. No 
action—no action, It is the most disgrace- 
ful thing in this country that the teachers 
in this country are not adequately paid. 

There are conditions in nearly all the pub- 
lic schools in the country where the teacher 
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has so many pupils under her care that she 
doesn’t even have time to learn their names, 
Something must be done about that, 

The bill has passed the Senate. It wouldn't 
take 10 minutes for it to pass the House i 
they weren't roosting on it over there, They 
should stay in session until they pass the bil| 
for the assistance of education in this coun. 
try. 


Despite these moving pleas, despite the 
action of the Senate, despite the urgency, 
the Eightieth Congress failed to act. 
Nothing was done. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social-security laws are one of the 
major accomplishments of the Demo- 
cratic administration. The laws are 
providing an excellent way for millions 
of Americans to assure themselves of an 
income during old age. 

But it has been apparent almost since 
the social-security legislation became 
effective in 1935 that more workers must 
be brought under the laws. 

Household workers should be covered, 
Farm laborers should be included. The 
self-employed should be given the bene- 
fits of social security. 

In addition, existing benefits should be 
increased because of the high cost of liv- 
ing. But the Republican Party did noth- 
ing to aid the American people achieve 
real security. 

On several occasions President Tru- 
man has urged Congress to broaden the 
Social Security Act. The President said 
in a special message to Congress in May: 

I urge, therefore, that the Congress take 
early action on the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1, More adequate benefits under cld-age 
and survivors insurance. 

2. Extended coverage for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

3. Extended coverage for unemployment 
insurance. 

4. Insurance against loss of earnings due 
to illness or disability. 

5. Improved public 
needy. 


assistance for the 


But instead of signing bills extending 
social security the President has beer 
forced to veto legislation curbing social 
security. 

President Truman vetoed two bills 


concerning social security. The Con- 
gress passed both over his veto. 

The one measure bars newsboys from 
participation in the social-security pro- 
gram, 

The other denies social-security bene- 
fits to 750,000 salesmen. A rider designed 
to sugar-coat the action was attached to 
this bill to increase payments to depend- 
ent children by $3 a month and to the 
aged and blind by $5 a month. 

The President could not sign these bills 
because they restricted rather than ex- 
tended social security. 

The House passed a social-security bill 
that Republican leaders said was an 
answer to the President’s demands. 

But the Hcuse measure was shamefully 
inadequate. The bill would extend 
social-security benefits to city and State 
employees and to persons working for 
nonprofit organizations. 

However, these workers would not be 
allowed to come under social security un- 
less their employers agreed to the cover- 
age. But while these people needed this 








economic protection it was a paltry ges- 
ture. 

The House bill totally ignored the mil- 
lions of household workers, farm laborers 
and self-employed persons who make 
up the largest classes not now covered by 
social security. 

Rather, the House bill offered social- 
security benefits only to a few relatively 
small groups of workers. 

But even this meager bill failed to be 
enacted by the Congress. The Senate 
Finance Committee said it could not find 
time in the closing days of the session to 
consider social-security legislation—to 
think about the welfare of the people. 

It is important to note the 1944 Repub- 
lican Party platform that stated: 

We pledge our support of * * ®* ex- 
tension of the existing old-age insurance and 
unemployment insurance systems to all em- 
ployees not already covered. 


And in contravention of its party 
pledge and failing to consider the needs 
of the people the Republican Party in 
control of the Eightieth Congress did 
nothing. 

THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The Democratic Administration has 
sought to improve the condition of labor 
in the United States. Both President 
Roosevelt and President Truman tried 
to strengthen the Labor Department in 
their attempts to aid the workingman. 

But in 1947 the Republican Congress 
started to dismantle the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

The Republican Congress took the 
United States Conciliation Service out of 
the Labor Department and set it up as a 
separate agency. This has cost taxpay- 
ers many, Many additional dollars. 

The Republican Congress. slashed 
Labor Department funds for general 
operation, staff and research in fiscal 
1948 by 25 percent. 

The Republican Congress slashed 
grants to States for operation of free 
employment offices by 18 percent in fiscal 
1948, 

Funds for the United States Employ- 
ment Service in fiscal 1948 were cut in 
half by the Republican Congress. 

Funds for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in fiscal 1948 were slashed by 40 
percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is rec- 
ognized by labor and management alike 
as the Nation’s only reliable authority 
on the cost of living. But evidently the 
Republican Congress did not want to see 
the way the Republican inflation was 
running wild in America. 

As a result of slashes in BLS funds the 
consumers’ price index had to cut its 
surveys, which formerly included 73 large 
and small cities, to 34 large cities. 
Wholesale-price studies were crippled. 
Funds to report on industry, wages, and 
production were cut in half. 

President Truman said of the Repub- 
lican program to make the Labor De- 
partment ineffective: 

They're not satisfied to take the brake off 
prices. They tore the speedometer out of 


the car so that they couldn’t see how fast 
it was going. 
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President Truman declared in his 
budget message submitted to Congress 
January 12, 1948: 

The reduced appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the fiscal year 1948 have 
impaired its capacity to perform some of its 
statutory functions. I am recommending 
increases in the Department's total appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1949 sufficient 
to enable it to carry out efiiciently its statis- 
tical and labor information services to the 
general public and to the labor mediation 
and regulatory agencies, and also to carry 
out adequately its functions in connection 
with the administration of the State employ- 
ment offices. 


But the Republican Congress contin- 
ued to whittle away at the Labor De- 
partment in 1948. 

President Truman asked that the 
United States Employment Service and 
the Bureau of Employment Security be 
made permanent agencies of the Labor 
Department. At present the USES is 
temporarily under the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Department. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security is part of the Federal 
Security Agency 

The Congress turned down the Presi- 
dent’s proposals on the pretense that no 
changes in the executive department 
should be made until the Hoover Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Department reports in 1949. 

However, a few days later Congress 
legislated through an appropriation bill 
the transfer of the United States Em- 
ployment Service from the Labor Depart- 
ment to the Federal Security Agency. 
President Truman's veto of this bill was 
overridden. 

The Republican House cut BLS funds 
again in 1848. Another 40-percent re- 
duction was ordered. Over-all Labor De- 
partment funds were slashed by 25 per- 
cent. 

But at last the Republican leaders in 
the Senate realized that not even busi- 
ness could stand these cuts in BLS funds. 
Seventy-five percent of the persons or 
organizations using BLS figures repre- 
sent big business. 

The BLS has become the national au- 
thority on the cost of living. The recent 
General Motors wage agreement, keyed 
to the BLS cost of living index, is a good 
example of the confidence America has 
piaced in the agency. 

The Senate succeeded in restoring 
many of the cuts made by the House in 
the fiscal 1949 budget for the Labor De- 
partment. 

But the Labor Department remains 
crippled from the disastrous 1947 fund 
cuts that forced the Department to fire 
3.000 of its 7,000 employees. The De- 
partment is now the smallest in Wash- 
ington. 

All of these actions should be remem- 
bered in the light of the Republican 
Party platform of 1944 which said: 

The Department of Labor has been emas- 
culated by the New Deal. Labor bureaus, 
agencies, and committees are scattered far 
and wide, in Washington and throughout 
the country, and have no semblance of sys- 
tematic or responsible organization. All gov- 
ernmental labor activities must be placed 
under the direct authority and responsibility 
of the Secretary of Labor, 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
was among the most important legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress in recent years. 

The measure set the workweek at 40 
hours. It also established a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour. 

In 1938, a 40-cent minimum wage was 
adequate. But in 1948 a 40-cent mini- 
mum is far from adequate. The cost of 
living has increased by almost 70 per- 
cent since 1939. Today it takes about 
75 cents to buy what 40 cents did in 1938. 
But the Congress did nothing in this im- 
portant field. With the economic facts 
before him, President Truman called for 
a 75-cent minimum wage time after time 
in the past 2 years. 

The President said in his State of the 
Union message January 7: 

Another basic element of a strong eco- 
nomic system is the well-being of wage 
earners. 

We have learned that the well-being of 
workers depends on high production and 
consequent high employment. We have 
learned equally well that the welfare of in- 
dustry and agriculture depends on high in- 
comes for our workers. 

The Government has wisely chosen to set 
a floor under wages. But our 40-cent mini- 
mum wage is inadequate and obsolete. I 
recommend lifting the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour. 


The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee held hearings on minimum wages 
and other aspects of the Wage-Hour Act 
for almost a month last fall. Witness 
after witness told of the need for in- 
creasing the minimum wage. Most per- 
sons agreed that 75 cents an hour would 
be a sensible 1948 minimum wage. How- 
ever, the House committee failed to act 
on the problem of a higher minimum 
wage. No formal report was ever issued 
on the hearings. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee held hearings in April and 
May on the Wage-Hour Act. The Re- 
publican wage-hour bill before the com- 
mittee was sponsored by Senator BALL. 
The bill provided that the minimum wage 
should be increased—but only to 60 cents 
an hour. In addition, the measure would 
set up industry committees that could 
determine whether the minimum wage 
might be lowered to 50 cents or raised to 
70 cents in certain areas. 

The effect of the Republican mini- 
mum-wage bill was to hold back benefits 
to workers in the South in other areas 
where labor is paid less than in the con- 
centrated industrial sections of the 


country. 
However, the Senate committee did 
not report a minimum-wage bill. So 


Congress adjourned without taking any 
action on the important question of min- 
imum wages. 

Do the Republican leaders think that 
$16 a week is adequate pay at today’s 
prices? 

As in other important fields effecting 
the welfare of the people—nothing was 
done. 

FARM PROGRAM 

Since 1933 the Democratic adminis- 
tration has realized that a prosperous 
farm economy was necessary to a pros- 
perous America, For the past 15 years 
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the Democratic administration has 
worked constantly to improve farming 
and farm living in this country. Repub- 
licans in the Congress have done little 
more than “me-too” administration 
policies. 

Democratic administrations encour- 
aged soil conservation. Crops were in- 
sured. Farm prices were supported. 
Electricity was made available to thou- 
sands upon thousands of farms. Loans 
were made to permit persons to buy 
farms and to let farmers improve their 
homes and land. And Democratic sup- 
port of farm cooperatives have improved 
the farmers’ economic situation. 

All these things are part of the great 
record of Democratic aid to the farmer. 

Most persons have agreed that the 
present farm programs are good ones. 
But President Truman has insisted that 
there was room for improvement in the 
American farm program. He has in- 
sisted that we go forward to an even bei- 
ter over-all farm program. 

Accordingly, before the end of World 
War II, experts in the Agriculture De- 
partment were at work developing a post- 
war farm program. 

More than a year ago the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture out- 
lined a peacetime farm plan. 

The important principle of the pro- 
gram was: American agriculture should 
be keyed to a policy of abundance. 
Abundant production would aid every- 
one: the farmer, the worker, the busi- 
nessman, the consumer. 

The President has listed the details of 
the Democratic farm program many 
times in recent months. He sent this 
four-point agricultural plan to Congress 
in May: 

First, the Congress should enact legislation 
providing on a permanent basis for a system 
of flexible price supports for agricultural 
commodities: 

Second, I urge that the Congress give full 
support to the continuance and expansion of 
our program of soil conservation. 

Third, I recommend that the Congress con- 
tinue and strengthen programs to assure ade- 
quate consumption of agricultural products, 

Fourth, we need to consider other means 
for assisting farmers to meet their special 
problems, For example, we must support 
and protect farm cooperatives. We must 
continue to work toward a sound system of 
crop insurance. 


The President’s program would mod- 
ernize the agricultural plans that have 
grown through the years. Many aspects 
of the farm program need modernizing. 
For instance, the present parity formula 
is based on 1909-14 farm prices and ex- 
penses. Since then the tractor and other 
machinery have become commonplace 
on most farms. Their impact on farm 
prices and expenses should be considered. 

Both House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees spent many days considering 
a modern farm program. Last fall mem- 
bers of the committees toured the coun- 
try and talked to farmers in the fields. 
Page after page of committee testimony 
showed the need for a 1948, not a 1914 or 
a 1933, farm program, 

But floor action on a new farm pro- 
gram was delayed for weeks. Finally 


the House acted June 12. But its farm 
bill was disappointing. 

The measure passed by the House 
merely extended present farm legislation 
until June 30, 1950. The present laws 
are good, but new, modern ones would 
have been better. 

The House action was significant in 
view of the 1944 Republican Party plat- 
form that condemned the Democratic 
farm program. The platform called it 
confused, unreliable, impractical. Thus 
they voted “me too” on the Democratic 
program, now that the wisdom of such 
a plan was proved. Unfortunately they 
did not vote for continued progress. 

When President Truman announced 
in May that he was going to send his 
formal request for a modernized farm 
program to Congress in a few days, the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee got busy. 

The committee reported its long-range 
farm program May 17, less than a week 
after the President sent his special mes- 
sage on farm problems to Congress. 

The President had succeeded in prod- 
ding the Senate committeee into action. 
And the Senate committee’s bill was al- 
most a carbon copy of the sensible farm 
program proposed by the President. 

The Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee reported a realistic, modern 
farm bill early in the second session of 
Congress. Some of the high lights of 


the measure were: 

First. Abundant production would be 
assured. 

Second. Agricultural income would be 
maintained on a flexible parity base. 

Third. Marketing procedures would be 


improved. 

Fourth. Production quotas, marketing 
agreements, and cup loans would be 
worked out. 

Fifth. Conservation practices would 
be encouraged. 

Sixth. Farm cooperatives would be 
strengthened. 

These provisions indicated that the 
Senate committee had closely followed 
President Truman’s recommendations. 

The Senate passed this farm program 
that followed most of President Tru- 
man’s suggestions. But the House re- 
fused to go along with the Senate in en- 
acting a realistic farm program. 

The result was that the farm legisla- 
tion finally passed by Congress merely 
extended existing laws until June 30, 
1950, and postponed a long-range farm 
program until that date. 

The Eightieth Congress ignored the 
1948 needs of the American farmer. 

The Senate failed to ratify the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. This harms 
both the American farmer and America’s 
role in world affairs. 

The agreement was drawn up at a con- 
ference in March in Washington under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Un- 
der its terms, it had to be ratified by 
July 1, 1948. 

In general, the agreement provided for 
ceiling prices at which wheat may be sold 
on the international market, The agree- 
ment also set out a quota system under 
which countries in need of grain would 
be reasonably assured of supplies. 
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The agreement would have helped the 
farmer by stabilizing and guaranteeing 
international trade in wheat for severa| 
years to come. 

The ratification of the agreement by 
the United States would have been 
further evidence of America’s intention 
to participate actively in the United 
Nations and in world affairs. 

The Senate neglected its duties to the 
American farmer and to world peace by 
refusing to consider the Internationa] 
Wheat Agreement. 


RECLAMATION 


The Democratic Party has worked un- 
ceasingly to develop the West through 
reclamation projects. But the Eightieth 
Congress blinded itself to the necessity 
of furthering the program. 

President Truman said in his state of 
the Union message January 7: 

We must expand our reclamation program 
to bring millions of acres of arid land into 
production and to improve water supplies 
for additional millions of acres. This will 
provide new opportunities for veterans and 
others, particularly in the West, and aid in 
providing a rising living standard for a grow- 
ing population. 


Fairly adequate Department of In- 
terior funds were voted during the sec- 
ond session of Congress. It was en- 
couraging to see that drastic attempts 
at slashing appropriations for reclama- 
tion work were not made as they were in 
the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

However, the Congress made repeated 
attempts to restrict the reclamation leg- 
islation. It voted into an appropriation 
bill a provision which would have the 
effect of firing two reclamation officials 
who were following the law and the 160. 
acre reclamation limitation rather than 
circumvent the law, as some persons 
wanted them to do. 

Further, the Eightieth Congress did 
nothing to increase materially the scope 
of reclamation projects. It merely voted 
to continue existing work. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
known throughout the world as one of 
the great accomplishments of the Roose- 
velt years. The TVA developed an un- 
prosperous region of the United States 
into one of the finest areas in the coun- 
try within only a few years. 

Both President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman have urged that the TVA 
formula be applied to such other river 
basins as the Columbia and the Missouri. 

President Truman said in his State of 
the Union message January 7: 

We should achieve the wise use of re- 
sources through the integrated development 
of our great river basins. We can learn 
much from our Tennessee Valley experience. 
We should no longer delay in applying the 
lessons of that vast undertaking to our other 
great river basins. 


Hearings were held during the Eight- 
ieth Congress on the TVA and the ap- 
plication of similar programs to other 
river basins. But Congress took no ac- 
tion looking toward the development of 
other rivers. 











In fact, the House voted to prohibit 
the TVA from building a steam-generat- 
ing plant to increase the output of elec- 
tricity in the area. The Senate restored 
the funds for the plant, but in its final 
action, the Eightieth Congress gave TVA 
a distinct set-back when it voted to elim- 
inate the steam-generating plant from 
the agency’s 1949 appropriations. 

This action by the conference com. 
mittee on the TVA legislation was a vic- 
tory for the power lobby. The project 
was opposed by these lobbyists simply 
because it was a public-power project. 

The United States needs more power to 
run its plants, to light its homes. The 
power shortage is acute in America. 

But the Eightieth Congress refused to 
give one section of America more elec- 
trical energy, and voted against the 
South and against public power. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The United States has needed the St. 
Lawrence seaway for many years both 
from the standpoint of national defense 
and from the standpoint of world com- 
merce. Business, labor, and agriculture 
would be benefited greatly throughout 
the Midwest if the seaway were con- 
structed. But the Eightieth Congress 
refused to pass this important legis- 
lation. 

President Truman supported the St. 
Lawrence project. He said in his state 
of the Union message January 7: 

The St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project is needed for both transportation and 
industry. As an important step in advance 
planning the Congress should now authorize 
this project in order that international treaty 
provisions and other arrangements can be 
worked out. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported a St. Lawrence seaway 
bill in 1947, 

The Senate spent long hours debating 
the measure in February 1948. But the 
project was defeated when it came to 
a vote. 

BUSINESS MONOPOLY 


Throughout its history the Democratic 
Party has defended the common man 
against the vested interests of big busi- 
ness. But the Eightieth Congress con- 
sistently sought to aid the big business 
interests. . 

President Truman continued the fight 
for free competition when he declared in 
his state of the Union message Janu- 
ary 7: 

Growth and vitality in our economy de- 
pend on vigorous private enterprise. * * * 
Competition is seriously limited today in 
many industries by the concentration of eco- 
nomic power and other elements of monop- 
oly. The appropriation of sufficient funds to 
permit proper enforcement of the present 
antitrust laws is essential. Beyond that we 
should go on to strengthen our legislation 
to protect competition. 


However, the Eightieth Congress took 
no action to curb monopolies. 

Congress failed to act on the 
O’Mahoney-Kefauver bill to plug the 
loopholes in the antitrust legislation. 
The measure would make it illegal for one 
company to purchase the assets of an- 
other where such a deal would lessen 
competition or create a monopoly, 
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The Senate Judiciary Committee took 
no action on this measure. The House 
Judiciary Committee reported the bill. 
But the House Rules Committee refused 
to clear it for floor debate. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee reported a meas- 
ure that would seriously damage the 
necessary functions of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The measure, the O’Hara bill, would 
strip the Commission of its power to issue 
cease and desist orders. The FTC would 
have to go to the Federal Courts to stop 
unfair trade practices. 

The measure would destroy the Com- 
mission’s essential functions in the field 
of enforcement of antitrust legislation. 

It is fortunate for the American people 
that this legislation was never passed by 
Congress. 

The Senate appropriated $50,000 to a 
special committee to investigate the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

It is interesting that this committee 
was set up after the Supreme Court out- 
lawed the basing point system used by so 
many businesses to keep prices uniform 
and high. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been opposing these basing point 
techniques. 

Apparently the Republicans plan to in- 
vestigate the Federal Trade Commission 
for opposing price-fixing. 

RAILROAD RATE FIXING 


Antitrust legislation has been enacted 
by Congress to protect the people from 
the encroachments of dangerous mo- 
nopolies. And no industry should be giv- 
en special treatment and be exempt from 
antitrust laws. 

But the Eightieth Congress acted 
against the people when it passed the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill which would ex- 
empt railroads from antitrust laws. The 
measure would allow railroads to agree on 
rates among themselves. It would allow 
the railroads to increase rates without 
due regard for the public. 

President Truman vetoed this legisla. 
tion. He said: 

By sanctioning rate control by groups of 

arriers, this legislation would represent a 
departure from the present transportation 
policy of regulated competition. 

This, I believe, would be a serious mis- 
take, with far-reaching effects on our 
economy. 


The President opposed this legislation 
because it would weaken antitrust leg- 
islation. It would give special privileges 
to a huge American industry. It would 
allow the railroads to set exorbitant 
rates, to discriminate against certain 
sections of the country in fixing rates, 

Democrats both in the Senate and the 
House explained the dangers of the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill during floor debate 
on the Presidential vetoes. 

But special interests won out in this 
fight just as they have triumphed in so 
many others during the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

Both the Senate and the House voted 
to override the President’s veto. The 
Senate acted June 16 and the House 
June 17, 
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Thus the Congress further weakened 
antitrust legislation that needs strength- 
ening, not tearing down. 

MOORE-RIZLEY NATURAL-GAS BILL 


Since 1938 the Federal Power Com- 
mission has had jurisdiction over nat- 
ural-gas rates. The Commission has at- 
tempted to set rates that would be fair 
both to the consumers and to the owners 
of natural-gas fields and pipe lines. 

But attempts were made during the 
Eightieth Congress to restrict the au- 
thority of the FPC. The proponents of 
the legislation regarding FPC authority 
wanted to let natural-gas producers 
charge more for their product. The 
Moore-Rizley bill, which attempted to 
increase rates in this way, was passed 
by the Republican-controlled House last 
year. 

However, the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, with the 
active help of the Democratic members, 
acted wisely this year in refusing to re- 
port the Moore-Rizley measure. 

When the committee killed the bill, 
it acted in the interests of the people 
who use natural gas rather than in the 
interests of natural-gas lobbyists. 

It is encouraging to find this isolated 
example of Republican concern for the 
plain people of the country. 

THE CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Early in 1947 President Truman ap- 
pointed a commission of 15 Americans to 
study the problems of civil rights in the 
United States. 

The commission spent several months 
Surveying and discussing the problems 
of civil rights. Last November the com- 
mission made its recommendations on 
civil rights to the President. 

President Truman used the civil-rights 
report as a basis for his special message 
to Congress, February 2. He said: 


The protection of civil rights is the duty 
of every government which derives its pow- 
ers from the consent of the people. This 
is equally true of local, State, and national 
governments. There is much that the States 
can and should do at this time to extend 
their protection of civil rights. Wherever 
the law enforcement measures of State and 
local governments are inadequate to dis- 
charge this primary function of government, 
these measures should be strengthened and 
improved. 


The Federal Government has a clear duty 


to see that constitutional guaranties of in- 
dividual liberties and of equal protection 
under the laws are not denied or abridged 


anywhere in our Union. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Congre 
enact legislation at this session directed 
toward the following specific objective 


1. Establishing a permanent Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, a Joint Congressio1 
Committee on Civil Rights and a Civil Right 
Division in the Department of Justice 

2. Strengthening existiz civil 
statutes. 

3. Providing Federal protection against 


lynching. 


4. Protecting more adequately the right to 


vote 

5. Establishing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission to prevent unfair discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

6. Prohibiting discrimination in  inter- 
state transportation facilities. 

7. Providing home-rule and suff: in 
Presidential elections for the residenis of 
the District of Columbia. 
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8. Providing statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska and a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment for our island possessions. 

9. Equalizing the opportunities for resi- 
dents of the United States to become natu- 
ralized citizens. 

10. Settling the evacuation claims of Jap- 
anese-Americans. 


The record of the Eightieth Congress 
on civil-rights legislation is a complete 
blank. The Congress failed to enact 
any of the President’s 10 recommenda- 
tions. 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 


President Truman urged that Hawaii 
and Alaska be admitted as States, but no 
action was taken by the Congress, 

The President said in his state of the 
Union message January 7: 

We should also consider our obligation to 
assure the fullest possible measure of civil 
rights to the people of the Territories and 
possessions. I believe that the time has come 
for Alaska and Hawaii to be admitted to the 
Union as States. 


The 1944 Republican Party platform 
stated: 


Hawaii, which shares the Nation's obliga- 
tions equally with the several States, is en- 
titled to the fullest measure of home rule 
looking toward statehood; and to equality 
with the several States in the rights of her 
citizens and in the application of all our 
national laws. * * *# 


Alaska is entitled to the fullest measure 
of home rule looking toward statehood. 


The House passed a bill opening up the 
way for statehood for Hawaii. But the 
Senate failed to act on the measure. 

Although hearings were held on the 
question of Alaskan statehood, neither 
House took any action on the problem, 
Nothing was done. 

THE PUDGET 


The Republican Party platform of 1944 
declared: 
We shall eliminate from the budget all 


wasteful and unnecessary expenditures and 
exercise the most rigid economy. 


Last February the Republicans prom- 
ised to cut the Federal budget for the 1949 
fiscal year by $2,500,000,000. 

But instead they started to appropri- 
ate more, not less. 





The Work of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and the Savings Re- 
sulting From the Economy Program 
of the Eightieth Congress, Second 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement on the work of the 


Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
the savings resulting from the economy 
program of the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HoN. StTyLes BripGes, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, CHAIRMAN, SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, RELATIVE 
TO WorK or His COMMITTEE AND TO SAVINGS 
RESULTING FROM THE ECONOMY PROGRAM OF 
THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


As the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress comes to a close, I want to make 
a brief accounting as chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee of its accomplish- 
ments. Despite the many pressures to spend, 
the Congress, by and large, has made a good 
fiscal record, and this at a time when the 
public and the national interest dictated 
heavy appropriations for foreign aid and 
national defense. 

The pressures that the Congress resisted 
were brought by many of the bureaucratic 
agencies of the Government itself, some 
subtly and others blatantly. Other groups 
and special interests outside the Government, 
organized powerfully, pulled every trick in 
the bag to get appropriations for pet projects, 
and, fortunately for the people, as well as to 
the great credit of Congress, many of them 
failed. 

Almost every witness who came looking 
for something avowed loudly his interest in 
economy in the Federal Government. They 
were all for economy, but for the next fel- 
low’s project, not theirs. In fact, their pleas 
ran so true to pattern that they became 
known to the committee and staff as “econ- 
omy—but men.” 

A fundamental change must take place in 
the public’s attitude toward the Federal 
Treasury before spending can be curtailed as 
Grastically as it should be. People must 
realize that they as taxpayers must foot the 
bill for every demand for service or construc- 
tion that they as citizens make upon their 
Federal Government. 

The economy issue in reality lies with the 
people. We of the economy-minded group 
can only see to it that they get their dollar's 
worth, that they are not bilked for more than 
a reasonable cost for what they want, and, 
insofar as possible, that the pay rolls are not 
deliberately loaded. Beyond that we cannot 
go. If the majority of the people want some- 
thing, it is our job to see that they get it. 
The democratic process demands it. But we 
long for the day when the American people, 
giving more than lip service to economy, 
shall raise their voices at every appropriation 
hearing in protest against unnecessary 
spending. 

SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS ACTION 


During this session the Congress passed 15 
regular appropriations measures dealing with 
the customary appropriations made every 
year, and also passed 6 additional appropria- 
tions measures dealing with supplemental, 
deficiency, emergency, or similar types of ap- 
propriating legislation. 

For the 15 regular appropriations measures 
involving budget estimates of $25,477,477,126, 
the Congress appropriated $23,684,799,395, 
accomplishing a saving of $1,792,677,311. 

In the six supplemental and deficiency ap- 
propriations laws, involving budget estimates 
of $9,947,768,097, the Congress appropriated 


$8,998,964,536, accomplishing a saving of 
$948,803,561. 
Together, all appropriations during the 


present session totaled $32,683,763,931, a sav- 
ing of $2,741,481,292 under the budget esti- 
mates of $35,425,245,223., 

I attach herewith a complete tabulation cf 
each bill passed by the Appropriations Com- 
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mittees during the present session. This in- 
cludes the budget estimates, House and Sen. 
ate action, and final appropriations. 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS—THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE FISCAL PICTURE 


Contract authorizations are defined as 
“statutory authorizations under which con. 
tracts may be entered into or other obliga. 
tions incurred in advance of appropriations 
for the payment of indebtedness arising un- 
der such contracts or other obligations.” In 
short, this fiscal device permits advance plan. 
ning for its needs on the part of the Federal 
Government, and it establishes a limit be. 
yond which the executive departments and 
agencies may not go in the letting of con- 
tracts for which future appropriations must 
be made. 

A tabulation setting forth the record of 
the Congress during the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress is attached. At first 
glance, these figures would indicate that 
Congress was more generous than the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates on a simple compari- 
son of estimates against actual appropria~ 
tions granted. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, when the difference is analyzed. 

Of the $946,417,199 of increased contract 
authorizations, $822,000,000 is for vital air- 
craft procurement to enable this Nation to 
meet any possible threat from the air by 
ruthless aggressors. This additional sum 
was almost unanimously voted by the Con- 
gress despite the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration to recognize the immediate necessity 
for the creation and continuing support of 
a 70-group air force as a minimum Ppeace- 
time security essential. Thus, once again, as 
in the months immediately preceding the 
last war, the Congress insisted upon an aug- 
mented and more adequate program of na- 
tional defense. 

At the time that I presented the national 
defense supplemental appropriation bill for 
action by the Senate I stated: 

“By our action upon this bill, we shall 
help to determine what weapons this coun- 
try will have at its disposal in the period 
1951-53. We are warned that it is in that 
period that Russia may have erased the great 
military advantage which we now hold by 
virtue of our exclusive possession of the 
atomic bomb. 

“The question before us 1s, at that future 
date, when our monopoly of atomic weapons 
may be reduced to preponderance or even to 
equality, what physical guaranty of this 
country’s security is to exist in its place? 
In one sense, the action which we take is 
conclusive and irrevocable, because if the 
Congress should determine not to provide the 
means for commencing now the procurement 
of weapons and the training of units for a 
possible crisis in 1952, we shall have deter- 
mined beyond recall that weapons and units 
which take 4 years to produce and train shall 
not be ready at that future date. In an- 
other sense, our action is not conclusive and 
irrevocable, because if we do now appropriate 
funds adequate for the so-called 70-group 
air force program, we shall still retain the 
power to review subsequent appropriations 
for this program. If, by some happy, unex- 
pected turn of international affairs, the ten- 
sions which now hold the world in the grip 
of fear should be relaxed, this program could 
be abandoned or reduced and further drains 
upon our resources eliminated.” (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 5396. The entire text of 
this speech appears on pp. 5396 ff. of the May 
6, 1948, RECORD.) 

Of the balance of the contract authori- 
zations voted, the largest single increase is 
for the National Military Establishment, 
amounting to $160,000,000, and directly re- 
lated to the national defense needs of the 
country. Reductions in other bills account 
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for the final net increase over all in con- 
tract authorizations as compared with budget 
stimates. 

: In the light of the circumstances described 
above, it is contended that Congress suc- 
ceed in making a proper determination of 
the limits beyond which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not be committed for future 
appropriations in payment of contract au- 
thorizations. 

OBSTACLES TO ECONOMY 


I personally, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and many 
sincerely wish that the budget re- 


others, : 
ductions might have been considerably 
larger. However, before any judgment is 


passed, it will be wise to recall some of the 
obstacles that stood in the path of greater 
economy. 

Foremost among these are those commit- 
ments of the Government which we felt 
obligated to honor. The interest on the na- 
tional debt of $5,250,000,000; the necessity 
for augmenting our armed services for which 
$11,400,000,000 was appropriated; the cost 
of foreign aid, amounting to over $6,000,- 
000,000; our veterans’ assistance programs, 
ageregating another $5,000,000,000—these are 
appropriations from which only a small per 
cent of reduction could be struck from the 
budget estimates, 


PREVIOUS COMMITMENTS HAMPER CUTS 


There are other categories of spending 
which are more or less obligatory. One of 
these is in the field of contract authoriza- 
tions by which previous sessions of the Con- 
gress have authorized the lettering of con- 
tracts which must be paid in this present 





Congress. We have no choice in this matter. 
Then there are these measures which, 


through laws enacted by previous Congresses, 
morally commit the present Congress to ap- 
propriate funds in payment of promised 
subsidies, for grants-in-aid, and for programs 
in. which the Federal Government matches 
State funds. 

For example, in just one bill, the supple- 
mental Federal security appropriations 
measure, of the total budget estimates of 
$993,708,460, public assistance grants 
amounted to $797,000,000 or 80 percent; 
public employment and unemployment 
compensation grants amounted to $145,- 
650,000 or another 14.6 percent; maternal 
and child welfare grants amounted to 
$22,000,000 or another 2.2 percent, and men- 
tal health grants amounted to $11,401,000 or 
another 1.1 percent. Thus, roughly $976,- 
000,000 of the $993,000,000 budget estimate— 


or 98 percent—represents grants to States” 


for various purposes. Unless the basic laws 
are altered, the Congress cannot make large- 
scale reductions in these items without ime 
pinging on commitments of previous Con- 
gresses. This also applies to a greater or 
lesser degree to most of the appropriations 
measures and is thus an important consid- 
eration in determining reductions in appro- 
priations, 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE APPROPRIATIONS PRCCESS 


Again this year, as was true last year, the 
Appropriations Committees have been 
plagued by a vast number of deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations measures. The 
total number of such items considered by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations came 
to 586. And just as I did last year, I feel it 
my duty to call to the attention of the Senate 
the flagrant misuse of this device by the ex- 
ecutive agencies in order to receive additional 
funds for which adequate amounts had been 
appropriated previously. The use of deficien- 
cy appropriation requests in time or matter 
of emergency is justifiable and proper. The 
misuse and abuse of this method, as is being 
practiced yearly by Government agencies, is 
both an affront to the Congress and a con- 


stant danger to the Nation's financial bal- 
ance. It is next to impossible for the Con- 
gress to prepare a legislative budget which 
can have any final validity if from the begin- 
ning of the session until the end, the very 
last day of the last week, as has happened 
this year, we are confronted with new and 
revised appropriation requests. 

This last-minute jam of supplemental and 
deficiency appropriations has complicated 
work of this Congress immeasurably. I cite 
the situation because it has interrupted the 
work of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee whose problems have been increased un- 
necessarily by the irresponsible budgetary 
practices of many of the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. 

Year after year they indict their own ad- 
ministrative management with frantic re- 
quests for supplemental and deficiency ap- 
propriations. Is our Federal budget process 
a loose-leaf binder to which new pages of 
spending can be capriciously added at will? 
Why go through the sham of a budget at all 
if departments and agencies can spend the 
people’s money without heed to budget limi- 
tations because they know they can put in 
for supplementals and deficiencies when they 
have exceeded their limits? 

Instead of a budget message from the Pres- 
ident which constitutes a firm financial pro- 
gram for the anticipated needs of the fiscal 
year that lies ahead, the Congress is faced 
with the necessity of considering a series of 
new requests including many items that 
were not presented in the original budget 
document. 

Taken together, those supplemental re- 
quests constitute disjointed after thoughts 
On the part of the agencies. To be specific, 
even while we were holding the final session 
of our hearings on the final appropriations 
measure before our committee, the Bureau of 
the Budget was working overtime preparing 
deficiency messages and forwarding them to 
our committee for consideration. And I do 
not doubt that the agencies have in the 
Bureau of the Budget a great many other 
petitions for additional funds which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to pass on to the Congress. 

This is hand-to-mouth budgeting and bad 
management. It assumes that every day is 
budget day. It shows a complete lack of 
administrative planning and absence of an 
integrated budget program. It defeats econ- 
omy and makes a farce of serious and sin- 
cere efforts to work for it. 


LONG-RANGE FINANCIAL PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 

Nor is there any good reason why the 
exact amount of money that will be required 
in terms of appropriations cannot be deter- 
mined by the Government when it is enact- 
ing the basic legislation authorizing these 
expenditures. 

This will probably necessitate the creation 
of a governmental device comparable to the 
legislative councils that now exist in many 
progressive States. The Government would 
be considerably aided by studies and analyses 
of all legislation, both existing and proposed, 
that involves appropriations of public funds. 
When bills are offered there is a crying need 
to know their fiscal implications. 

Much of the legislation presently on the 
books has never been fully analyzed. No 
one has the slightest conception of the in- 
terrelationship and effect of similar or pos- 
sibly conflicting pieces of legislation. No 
one has the remotest idea as to the ultimate 
costs of long-term legislation. 

Barring the possibility of establishing such 
a council, it is my suggestion that every com- 
mittee of the Congress could help the situ- 
ation greatly by making an estimate of the 
immediate and over-all fiscal impact of each 
bill that is reported. Both the Congress and 
the people want to see where we are heading 
financially, 
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INFLATED BUDGET REQUESTS 


Frequently agencies of the Government, 
Trealizing that their appropriaticns may be 
sharply reduced, present grotesquely inflated 
requests. For example, the individu 
of the armed forces, in making their esti- 
mates for new military construction, com- 
piled a total construction request of about 
$2,000,000,000. In all fairness, it must be 
said that the services themselves recognized 
the ridiculous nature of this claim and very 
sharply curtailed their request before send- 
ing it to the Bureau of the Budget. 





AGENCIES FAIL IN ATTEMPTS TO DE 
NEEDS 

Still another difficulty in reducing appro- 
priations to rock-bottom figures is the in- 
ability on the part of the agencies and the 
Bureau of the Budget to determine their 
actual needs. 

Federal agencies frequently exhibit an ap- 
parent disregard for even the most ordinary 
attempts at economy. Consider just one 
field—housing. The Governor General of 
Panama came before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee recently and asked for 
funds for experimental houses for Ameri- 
cans in Panama. hey would cost up to 


TERMINE 





$25,000 a family unit. Other testimony 
revealed that quarters for housing Army 
families in Alaska exceed even that amount, 


in some cases reportedly running as high as 
$74,000 per family unit. Multiple-unit hous- 
ing projects for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at Oak Ridge, Tenn., run over $16,000 per 
family unit. With due regard to geographical 
d:ffiiculties, it does not seem desirable nor 
necessary that the Federal Government 
should squander funds at excessively infla- 
tionary levels to provide housing for Govern- 
ment personnel, particularly when thousands 
of veterans are still searching frantically for 
adequate housing. 

Even the Office of the Housing Expediter 
has a housing problem. They testified re- 
cently that the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration forces them to move at least one of 
their offices every month, and in one in- 
stance forced them out of one office and 
then 6 months later pushed them back into 
exactly the same office space. This one 
move cost several thousand dollars. 





OUR EXPANDING PAY ROLL 

One of the largest factors in the over-all 
cost of government is the compensation of 
employees, i. e., labor. It would normally be 
expected following the expansion attendant 
upon a great conflict such as World War II 
that the Federal pay roll would show a con- 
sistent decline. Before the war we had few- 
er than a million Federal employees, but 
during the war the total rose to more than 


3,700,000. 

As of the latest date available, there were 
over 2,000,000 Federal employees. More - 
cently, under one pretext or another, the 
Federal pay roll has been increased every 
month in spite of the efforts of the Con 


to call a halt to a further increase in Fed- 
eral employment. Through a series of man- 
ufactured emergencies and the pretense of 
greater responsibilities the executive branch 
has sought to justify an increase rather than 
a decrease in the total number of Federal 
workers. For example, in the month of 
April a substantial number of new employees 
was hired for new jobs, and this new recruit- 
ment was not confined to one or two agen- 
cies which could point to special seasonal 
needs but occurred in a large number of the 
agencies. 

Recently the House Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service issued a statement ex- 
posing the Federal agencies for attempting to 
soak up unused 1948 appropriation grants by 
loading the pay rolls. This same commit- 
tee determined that Federal employees - 
gaged in the specialized field of pe nnel 
work had increased in 7 years from 6,721 to 
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24,288, an almost fourfold increase, although 
total employment in Government service 
has only doubled. 

Some time ago I was informed that a Fed- 
eral job seeker would have to go to over 175 
offices to file his application for a position in 
the larger Government agencies and bureaus 
here in Washington. Perhaps that explains 
why in one small agency alone there are 113 
different steps in personnel placement al- 
though not a single one of these involves the 
actual hiring and firing of an employee. 

It is, indeed, shocking to learn that the 
greatest government on the face of the earth 
cannot manage its personnel more efficient- 
ly. This is a continuing problem for the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause every unnecessary employee consti- 
tutes a burdensome and unwarranted drain 
on the taxpayers of this Nation and means 
the expenditure of funds for unproductive 
work. In a government of this size it is not 
possible to detect and to eliminate every 
trace of nepotism and pay-roll padding, but 
so long as I am chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations it shall be my en- 
deavor to restrict the granting of funds to 
provide for only the soundest kind of per- 
sonnel management in the Government's 
service of the people. 

UNIFICATION VERSUS ECONOMY 


When the armed services were before the 
first session of the current, or Eightieth Con- 
gress, urging the need for unification, one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of such a 
radical departure from the traditional inde- 
pendence of the several armed services was 
the notion that great economy would result. 
Congress heeded this plea, but the promises 
made so frecly last year have yet to be re- 
deemed. Instead of less, we are asked to ap- 
propriate more for a unified National Military 
Establishment, and all indications are that 
future sessions of the Congress will be called 
upon to make even greater appropriations for 
security purposes. In my judgment the 
armed services generally are very remiss for 
not having made even a slight start in the 
direction of achieving any of the economies 
they so loudly promised when the subject of 
unification was in the pending legislation 
stage. Indeed, it is to be questioned whether 
the Department of National Defense is not 
merely to date a costly superstructure im- 
posed upon the previous departments with no 
real unification yet discernible. 

I personally, and I believe the Congress, 
expect definite savings as a result of unifica- 
tion. Evidence of these savings should begin 
to be apparent this year. Next year’s budget 
for the armed services should indicate sub- 
stantial progress in the direction of real and 
lasting economy. 

UNUSUAL AND COSTLY INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
LAW 


Sometimes an unusual or unlooked-for in- 
terpretation of a law involves widespread un- 
necessary expenditures. This is particularly 
true of certain training activities of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act which, while 
justified on occupational training grounds 
are not justified on the basis of hobbies or 
leisure-time activities. These activities, 
which are now under scrutiny by the Bureau 
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Dwyer Taking Off His Coat in a Saloon.” I 
have in my files another agricultural master- 
piece, a booklet which discusses the sex of a 
watermelon. Still another gives the fasci- 
nating details on fleas in North America, 


APPROPRIATIONS LOG-JAM 


Again this year we have been faced with 
the necessity of passing a large amount of 
appropriations legislation without sufficient 
time to examine many of these measures With 
the thoroughness desired. This deplorable 
situation is not attributable to any individual 
or group of individuals; rather it is oc- 
casioned by the intricacies of the legislative 
system; the immensely increased size of the 
Government in recent years; the refusal of 
many of the agencies to limit their budget 
estimates to their actual needs; our emer- 
gence as a great world power, with all its 
implications; our pressing problems of post- 
war readjustment at home. 

All of these have combined to place a tre- 
mendous load on the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. Because of these factors, hearings 
are necessarily longer and more thorough, yet 
many of the actual hearings of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee are crowded into 
the final weeks of the normal session. I re- 
gard it as highly essential that some method 
be evolved by which the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee be enabled to distribute its 
hearings more equally during the course of 
the session. 


ECONOMY ACHIEVEMENT OUTSTANDING 


Considering all these circumstances, I view 
the economy achievement of the present ses- 
sion as remarkable, indeed. The urgent ne- 
cessity for increased spending in certain 
fields, such as for our armed forces, was all 
too apparent. Demands for new Govern- 
ment assistance have increased alarmingly. 
Strong, militant pressure groups have had 
their effects. This Congress, perhaps more 
than any previous peacetime Congress, has 
been beset on every side in new ways to 





spend the people’s doilar. In view of the 
present inflationary trends, this was unde. 
niably harmful to our economy. 

It was not without justification that the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
said last January: 


“Our people and our Government, both 
executive and legislative, may well be criti- 
cized for trying to carry on at the same time 
so many huge programs as those represented 
in our expansion of business transactions 
our expansion of residential housing, our 
support of veterans’ education and rehabili- 
tation, our Government public-works pro- 
gram, our huge Military Establishment, ang 
our economic support of free peoples 
throughout the entire world. Liberal credit 
policies on the part of private and public 
agencies alike, and the maintenance of low 
interest rates have encouraged the expan- 
sion of these programs. We do not intend 
to criticize these programs or question their 
desirability. We merely point out that the 
attempt to carry them all on at once, with 
very little restraint in the fleld of consumer 
spending and liberal credit policies, is the 
basic reason for inflation, which otherwise 
could hardly coincide with a large Govern- 
ment surplus.” 


Fortunately we have been blessed with 
another year of unprecedentedly large reve- 
nues from which to pay our expenditures, 
which are still outrunning our appropria- 
tions. Because of this we have been able 
to reduce both the debt and taxation. The 
hour may not be too distant when these 
revenues will be sharply reduced. Should 
that hour arrive, our Federal structure will 
be forced to recognize new demands for pub- 
lic expenditures. It must not find our fiscal 
condition weakened through wasteful and 
extravagant spending. For this reason, while 
I applaud the accomplishments of those who 
wish to economize, I exhort them to continue 
these efforts with renewed vigor in the 
future. 


Contract authorization 





Bill No. | Title 
| 
ee Agriculture a 
H. R. 5524.......| Army—Civil Functions_......... 
4% awe District of Columbia___........-.- 
Th Be OBL cee Government Corporations... ....- 
Oe oes Be nwnwe Independent Offices........._- 
HB, GB90.ncxcn Supplemental Independent Of- 

fices. 

H. R.6 I ed erat ee 
H, R. 572! Labor-Federal Security. ........- 
H. R, 63 Supplemental Federal Security--.|-.-- 





H. R. 6500 Legislative | 


H. 8. 6771._..... National M ilitary Establishment.) ~ 60, 000, 000 ns 
H. R. 6772.......| Navy... 
H.R. 





Judiciary. 
H. R. 5770- Treasury-Post Office. .....-- var 
IL. R, 675 Supplemental Treasury-Post |-- 
Office. ——— 
NE oe its ah emieehaaheusawbien 
ular bills. 
DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
ACTS 
HH, R, 552! Urgent Deficiency, 1948..........- 
H.R. First Deficieney, 1948-_-_- -- ee" 


H.R, Supplemental National Defense, 


1948 


52, 564, 000 
101, 380, 750 


State, Justice, Commerce, mT 26, 400, 000. 





790, 891, 750 


166, 046, 000 
1, 453, 000, 000 








$400, 000 $400, 000 1 $400, 000 

“""" $3,330,000 |" "5, 839, 000 | 7, 122, 000 ["""""7, 122 000 
NON OOO op ete, en tice te ee oe 

39, 075, 000 38, 976, 500 39, 851, 500 39, 851, 500 
503,142,000 | 518,000,000 | 818, 000; 000 518, 000, 000 


29, 944, 290 
112, 445, 750 
2, 720, 000 


52, 455, 500 
102, 445, 750 
2, 000, 000 


50, 547, 500 
112, 445, 750 
2, 300, 000 

P “220, 000, 000 


“50, 000,000 | 210,000,000 | 


“72, 792,000 | 77,400,000 | 76, 400, 000 


831, 117, 540 1, 009, 674,750 | 1, 027, 066, 750 


965, 000 918, 700 918, 700 918, 700 


159, 806, 000 159, 806, 000 59, 806, 000 








Pett bain oon | Sigeenth tie | Conference— 
Estimate Passed ee Passed Se a public law 





a1 
2, 275, 000, 000 | 2, 275, 000, 000 | 2, 275, 000, 000 


of the Budget, involving avocational and yp Foreign Aid__.._- 











recreational purposes, are costing the Gov- H, R. 6935_......| Second Deficiency, 1948... .- i 534, 788, 000 402, 825, 000 434, 316, 499 ~~" 420, 316, 499 

ernment more than $200,000,000 a year. H.J. Res. 356....1 Porelen Aid, Wellate of Indians | ...cccnccccescslsscsenscccccnss}asccesensecnensioe ee nen ecennase 
The methods by which Federal funds can and Tax Refunds, 

and are squandered seem as endless as they Grandal........ a a pil caret bid | 2 945, 690, 750 | 3, 669, 667, 240 | 3,879, 715,949 | 3, $92, 107, 049 

are unique. Perhaps the photographs taken total, 2d 

by the Farm Security Administration are the sess, 


prize of the lot. These inane pictures—~ 
150,000 of them, costing the Government 
$750,000—were displayed on this floor ree 
cently and contained such intriguing titles 
as “Men Picking Their Teeth” and “Jack 





1 In addition was loan authorization to REA $400,000,000, an estimated loan authorization to Commodity Credit 
Corporation of $1,160,000,000, and authorization for crop programs under Production and Marketing Administrations 
$262,500,000 (also note that funds for the National School Lunch Act, while estimated under direct appropriation, 
was authorized from permanent appropriation of sec. $2 funds in the amount of $75,000,000), 

2 In addition was loan authorization to REA of $175,000,000, 
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Review of Lezislation Relating to Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many important fields of 
legislative jurisdiction assigned to the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is that of public health. 

This committee, of which I am chair- 
man, has an outstanding record during 
the Eiehtieth Congress of consideration 
of significant legislative measures relat- 
ing to various public health activities. 

All of the 46 bills which were intro- 
duced and referred to the committee 
prior to the closing day of the session 
have been given careful consideration by 
the committee, and the best of the sug- 
gestions contained in these bills have 
been incorporated into the legislation 
reported favorably to the House by the 
committee. 

Of the above total, 14 bills were favora- 
bly reported by the committee and 12 
of these have already become public law. 
It is clear that there has been enacted 
into law a substantial amount of the 
legislation referred to the committee 
during this Congress. This, in my opin- 
ion, is a commendable record. 

I should like briefly to review some of 
the more important measures. 

The bill, amending the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for a National 
Heart Institute, as introduced by me, was 
approved June 16 and became Public Law 
655. 

This act amends the Public Health 
Service Act for the purpose of improving 
the health of the people of the United 
States throuzh the conduct of researches, 
investigations, experiments, 1nd demon- 
strations relating to the cause, preven- 
tion, and methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases of the heart and circu- 
lation; assisting and fostering such re- 
searches and other activities by public 
and private agencies, and promoting the 
coordination of all such researches and 
activities and the useful application of 
their results; providing training in mat- 
ters relating to heart diseases, including 
refresher courses for physicians; and de- 
veloping, and assisting the States and 
other agencies in the use of, the most 
effective methods of prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of heart diseases, 
In carrying out this objective the amend- 
ment provided for the establishment in 
the Public Health Service of a National 
Heart Institute and made appropriate 
amendments to various provisions of ex- 
isting law. 

As to the need for study and research 
in this field, there is no question. Heart 
disease long since has become the num- 
ber one cause of death. An institute in 
the field of heart research comparable to 
the cancer, mental health, and dental 
institutes has been vitally needed to pro- 
vide us with the trained doctors and 
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technicians for engaging in this research 
and in using the knowledge thus gained 
in striving to solve the problem of heart 
disease mortality. 

Legislation in this field was supported 
by the American Heart Association, the 
National Research Council, the American 
Medical Association, and many others 
qualified in the field. 

t is another great stride in the ad- 
vances being made in the care and pre- 
vention of human suffering through leg- 
islation resulting from the action of tne 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in previous Congresses, 
such as the National Cancer Instituie 
and the Institute of Mental Health. 

Ancther bill along the same lines as 
that creating the National Heart Insti- 
tute was H. R. 6732, which, owing to the 
pressure of business in the closing days 
of the Congress, was not taken up, and 
remains on the House Calendar. 

This bill provided the creation within 
the Public Health Service of additional 
institutes whose work wi!l be aimed, pri- 
marily, at important diseases affecting 
our population. This bill was introduced 
following hearings on a number of other 
bills relating to poliomyelitis, cerebral 
palsy, spastic paralysis, and other dis- 
eases affecting the neuro-muscular and 
skeletal systems. The various proposals 
in these other bills for extensive research 
in different fields were combined in H. R. 
6732 to provide a framework for conduct- 
ing research and training activities simi- 
lar to that being administered by the 
Public Health Service in the fields of 
cancer, mental health, and heart disease. 
It is to be hoped that action on legislation 
along these lines will not long be de- 
ferred. 

H. R. 3934, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to vene- 
real-disease rapid-treatment centers, 
also has not yet become public law. This 
bill was passed by the House June 8 and 
reported favorably by the Senate June 
10. 

The primary purpose of this bill was 
to make part of the Public Health Serv- 
ice the authority of the Service to oper- 
ate, and make grants to the States and 
localities for the operation of, venereal- 
disease rapid-treatment centers. This 
authority is now given the Public Health 
Service by language in the annual ap- 
propriation bills. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that legislation along this line will 
soon be forthcoming. 

There can be no question of the need 
for further expansion of the 1938 legis- 
lation sponsored by this committee in 
this field to meet the shocking prevalence 
of these diseases. 

Several bills were reported by the com- 
mittee, some becoming law, amending 
and modifying the provisions of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
which was sponsored by the committee 
in 1946. 

These were: 

H. R. 4816, amending the hospital sur- 
vey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act (title VI of 
that act) to set a minimum of $250,000 
on the annual construction allotment for 
any Siate. At present that act provides 





that any State with an approved plan for 
construction of hospitals and public. 
health centers is entitled to an annual 
allotment out of which Federal assistance 
is payable to public and other nonprofit 
agencies for construction of hospital 
facilities. The amount of this allotment 
is determined by a formula written into 
the law based on population and per 
capita income. This formula limits the 
allotments of a few States to amounts 
altogether insufficient to undertake any 
adequate hospital-construction program, 
This legislation was passed to correct this 
situation. 

H. R. 6339, approved June 19, became 
Public Law 723. 

The purpose of the act was to amend 
the hospital survey and construction 
provisions of the Public Health Service 
Act so as to restore to eligibility to parti- 
cipate in Federal grants for hospitai con- 
struction a State which has ceased to be 
eligible for such grants because of its 
failure to enact, prior to July 1, 1948, 
legislation requiring compliance with 
standards of maintenance and operation 
by hospitals receiving such grants. 
Under present law, States which have 
not enacted such legislation by July 1, 
1948, are permanently barred from there- 
after participating in the benefits of 
the hospital-construction program. The 
bill restores such a State to eligibility 
upon enactment of such legislation. 

H. R. 5389, extending the provisions 
of title VI of the Public Health Service 
Act to the Virgin Islands, was approved 
June 19, and became Public Law 713. 

The bill amends the hospital survey 
and construction provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act—title VI of the act, 
as amended by the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, volume 60, Statutes at 
Large, page 1040—so as to make the Vir- 
gin Islands eiigible for grants under 
those provisions for the construction of 
hospitals, the same as other Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

H. R. 5807, amending the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act was passed 
by the House on June 15 and awaits ac- 
tion in the Senate. 

The purpose of the bill is to permit 
Federal aid in the building of hospitals 
whose sponsors, believing that such aid 
would be forthcoming under the hospital 
survey and construction provisions of 
the Public Health Service Act, began con- 
struction before the administrative ma- 
chinery to handle their applications for 
assistance could be established by their 
States. 

Just as in the passage of the original 
legislation of 1946, the committee is of 
opinion that all appropriate aid should 
be given for the establishment of ade- 
quate hospitals in communities through- 
out the land for the assistance of our 
people and for the use of the medical 
profession in providing the utmost help 
in aiding and preventing human suffer- 
ing. 

Other bills reported by the committee 
and becoming law related to improved 
organization of the Public Health Serv- 
ice the better to administer its respon- 
Sibilities and to render assistance to the 
medical profession, 
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This is a record, indeed, of which I 
am extremely proud. Some of these 
measures have not yet become law and, 
as chairman of the committee, I shall 
push vigorously their enactment. Con- 
tinued study also is being given by the 
committee of other fields where initial 
or amending legislation seems appropri- 
ate as the committee is fully conscious 
of its continuing responsibility to pro- 
vide legislation that will promote the 
health and welfare of our citizens, and 
thereby supplement the fine service to 
humanity being rendered by the medical 
profession throughout the Nation. 





Summary of Major Legislation, Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, June 15), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the right to 
insert in the Recorp a summary of the 
accomplishments of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF Masor LEGISLATION, EIGHTIFETH 
Concress (JANUARY 3, 1947, TO JUNE 20, 
1948) 

In its first session, Congress considered a 
total of 7,970 measures introduced in House 
and Senate and enacted into law 395 public 
bills and 131 private bills. The President ve- 
toed 32 measures, 17 public and 15 private 
acts of Congress. Of the 17 public acts ve- 
toed, 6 were regular vetoes of which Congress 
sustained 5 and overrode 1. The remaining 
1l were “pocket”’ vetoes, which could not be 

ed upon by Congress because of the close 
of the session. The full list of public laws 
enacted in the first session appears in the 

issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD DAILY DI- 

crest for December 29, 1947. 

In its second session, Congress considered 
3,871 measures introduced in House and 
Senate and enacted into law 505 public bills 
and 327 private bills. Tie President vetoed 
43 measures, 14 public and 29 private acis of 
Congress. Of the 14 public acis vetoed, 9 
were regular vetoes of which Congress su- 
stained 4 and overrode 5. The remaining 5 
were “pocket” vetoes, which could not be 
acted upon by Congress because of the close 
of the session. The full list of public laws 
enacted in the second session appears in the 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Day 
Dicest for July 20, 1948. 

The Eightieth Congress as a whole received 
56,428 Presidential nominations and con- 
firmed 54,796 of them. 

Major legislation is reported below: 

AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Act of 1948 

(Public Law 897. Approved July 3, 1948) 

Interim price supports continue through 

he calendar year 1949 to secure the largest 

possible farm production and to sustain farm 
come. Provision is made for a long-range 

price-support program beginning January 1, 


1950, including general revision of the parity 
formula. Interim price support at 90 per- 
cent parity is given to cooperating producers 
of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts and to noncooperating producers at 60 
percent of parity. Price support for other 
commodities whose expanded production is 
required by the Secretary of Agriculture is set 
at not less than 60 percent of parity; milk 
and milk products, hogs, chickens, eggs, and 
Irish potatoes harvested prior to January 1, 
1949, are supported at 90 percent of parity. 
The wool price-support program is continued 
through June 30, 1050. The Department of 
Agriculture is directed to operate its lend- 
ing and purchasing program to bring the 
price and income of producers of other agri- 
cultural commodities to a fair parity rela- 
tionship with commodities specifically 
enumerated in the act. The President is au- 
thorized to restrict importation of foreign 
agricultural commodities if such imports 
interfere with the price-support program. 


Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
Amendment 


(Public Law 720. Approved June 19, 1948) 


Title I of the act is amended to increase the 
interest rate on insured loans by one-half of 
1 percent in order to activate the program by 
making such loans more acceptable to pri- 
vate lenders who had been reluctant to ac- 
cept prior low-interest rates. Provision is 
made for redemption of nondelinquent in- 
sured mortgages and for advances to protect 
insured loan security. 

Commodity Credit Corporation Act 
(Public Law 806. Approved June 29, 1948) 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is re- 
incorporated under Federal charter to con- 
tinue the comprehensive farm price-support 
program and the program of purchasing agri- 
cultural commodities for farm price support 
as well as for foreign aid. Capital stock of 
$100,000,000 is authorized. 

Farm Labor Supply Camps Act 
(Public Law 298. Approved July 31, 1947) 

To aid localities to continue farm labor 
supply camps and facilities in the areas in 
which they are needed Congress authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of 
such camps and required purchasers to cper- 
ate and maintain them for the purpose of 
housing persons engaged in agricutural labor. 

Farmer-Debtor Relief Act 
(Public Law 495. Approved April 21, 1948) 

Congress extends until March 1, 1949, the 
period in which petitions may be filed pro- 
viding for farmer-debtor relief by scaling 
down secured debts and extension of same by 
agreement. Failing agreement, the farmer 
is given an absolute stay with right of reten- 
tion of the mortgaged property during the 
stay period, and permission to repurchase the 
property at an appraised value. 

Federal Crop Insurance Act 
(Public Law 320. Approved August 1, 1947) 

A sounder approach to the stabilization of 
rural economy is assured by placing the crop 
insurance program on a county basis and 
extending such insurance only to countries 
in which income from insured crops is of 
primary importance. The Federal Govern- 
ment is thus enabled to study closely the 
operation of the program and extend cov- 
erage in accordance with experience and fu- 
ture needs. Insurance for the 1948 crop 
would be made through associations and co- 
operatives operating within local-insurance 
areas. 

Foreign Farm Labor 
(Public Law 893. Approved July 8, 1948) 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to recruit foreign agricultural workers within 
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the Western Hemisphere and Puerto Rico for 
farm employment in the United States un- 
til June 30, 1949. The Government is per- 
mitted to advance transportation and sub- 
Sistence costs, providing employers reimburse 
these costs. 

Government-Owned Alcohol Plants 
(Public Law 890. Approved July 2, 1948) 
As a means of handling agricultural sur- 

pluses and of supplementing supplies of alco- 
hol, this measure provides for the transfer of 
three Government-owned alcohol plants to 
the Department of Agriculture, thereby pre- 
venting loss of these research and production 
facilities to our national industrial potential. 
Livestock Disease Control 
(Public Law 8. Approved February 28, 1947) 
In order to protect livestock and related 
industries of the United States the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with 
Mexico in eradicating foot-and-mouth di- 
Sease or rinderpest in Mexican cattle so as to 
prevent the disease from increasing and 
Spreading across United States borders to 
western meat-producing States. 
Livestock Disease Control 
(Public Law 496. Approved April 24, 1948) 
In a further effort to prevent the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease to United States 
cattle, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to establish research laboratories within 
or without the United States for the study of 
animal diseases. 
Marketing Agreements Act 
(Public Law 305. Approved August 1, 1947) 
This act provides more flexibility in the 
financing and administration of marketing 
agreements and provides for a continuity of 
operation not authorized in prior laws. 
Minimum standards for quality and maturity 
of commodities were not continuously ad- 
ministered. The present law remedies this 
by providing that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall maintain quality and maturity 
standards above or below parity and continue 
operations in the public interest. 
Meat Inspection Service 
(Public Law 610, Approved June 5, 1948) 
This act provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment, rather than plant owners, pay costs of 
meat-inspection services, except payments 
for overtime. 

Oils and Fats Production Census 

(Public Law 243. Approved July 25, 1947) 

To aid in stabilizing the fats and oils pro- 
duction trades Congress authorizes the 
Bureau of the Census to collect and publish 
monthly statistics on the quantities and 
kinds of oil and fat products processors have 
on hand or in transit to consuming estab- 
lishments. The prior lack of current sta- 
tistics such as are provided for the benefit of 


other industries hampered production and 
marketing of these basic commodities. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


All appropriations were carefully scruti- 
nized to insure effective continuation of 
sound projects and to eliminate those which 
had doubtful value to efficient operation of 
the Government. Many reductions were ei- 
fected by coordinating overlapping and dupli- 
cating programs thus making such programs 
more efficient by simplifying administration 
and centralizing operations. Without cur- 
tailing funds for the essential activities of 
Government, economy and a better balance 
has been achieved between service rendered 
and the cost of such service. Following is an 
Official table prepared by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations showing the appro- 
priation measures, together with the incrense 
or decrease between the amount requeste 
and the amount appropriated: 
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Summary of budget estimate, appropriations enacted, and savings effected by the 
Eightieth Congress * 


FIRST SESSION 














Publi Actual increase 

ae Budget estimate ? Law?! (+) or decrease 
PT. I, REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 

eg ee ee A $802, 360, 608 $613, 046, 826 — $189, 313, 782 


&)2, 123, 912 
95, SOA, 737 


26) | Army-civil functions 
237 | District of Columbia 


619, 727, 100 
$5, 793, 160 


—117, 603, 188 
— 288, 423 












































268 | Government corporations....................-..... A), 137, 500 35, 040, 000 —15, 097, 500 
SS ae ee 8, iW), 497, 759 8, 188, 822, 927 311, 674, 832 
BOE Te INE occ os ee wp ceca ne asmenatinnene aaa domes 205, 463, 060 194, 587, 859 — 100, 875, 201 
DRS Ae , a 1, 771, 614, 039 1, 674, 158, 631 —97, 455, 408 
UT, and ee a ee 76, 153, O77 5A, 294, 435 — 2), 858, 642 
ee bt SN ee oie 2 eee ee oe ee ets eal atileneehs 5, 716, 791, 500 f, 482, 529, 633 — 234, 261, 867 
Ie a a a 3, 513, 000, 300 3, 268, 766, 100 — 244, 234, 200 
1 | State, Justice, Commerce, and Judici: ec cadeel 698, 788, SSS 551, 175, 932 — 147, 612, 656 
147 | Treasury, P patie = oe ee 8 4, 099, 123, 500 3, 216, 509, 450 — 882, 614, 050 
Total, regular appropriations................- | 26, 239, 450, 191 23, 877, 560,442) —2, 361, 889, 749 
PT, Il. SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS | 
161 | Emergency appropriation......-....-..------.--.-- 6, 180, 000 +430, 000 
Oo. 1 mee NN iis ier ecinataneig 1, 658, 882, 197 — 266, 881, 626 
2 upplemental Government ¢ yrporat Boat wean 5 ) 35, 500, 000 |. .....-- 
a ee eee 242, 285, 460 106, 695, 100 | —135, 5, 590, 360 
i - 1 
| cece siienienietinenilidaaaemmtaal Seceaie 
Total, supplemental appropriations. ........- | 2, 209, 219, 283 | 1, 807, 177, 207 | — 402, 041, 986 
PT. Il, DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
Ora Wie. Wee ng Seb arr eee oi ee eeion 9, 000, 000 O.0e Gee 1. occecanne 
8 Be Bs See aR sede s chacideeedddetidsdni cokdebnee 243, 714, 587 243, 255, H07 anil 58, 9R0 
4 | First deficieney » WT Se a he ae 3, 082, 332, 589 5 f — 247, 171, O80 
7H | Second deficie: NET id itiniimbineidem niente 224, 528, 415 —32, O89, 556 
20 | Urgent deficiency, "19 Oita See ee 179, 319, 100 +326, SS 
122 | Second urgent i de PG TIES cache neccktosanescunen poe ol, 778, 758 +10, 457, 500 
Total, deficiency appropriations.............- 3, 3, 00, , 67 3, 449 
|— aii 
| 32, 249, 342, 923 
SECOND SESSION 
PT. I, REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 
712 | Agricult 2 Sa a kl $636, 412, 090 — $58, 865, 137 
782 | Army-ciy vil fane tion acl ire cleanest 737, 804, 300 — 96, 226, 654 
724 | District of Columbia___............--..------------ 101, 897, 283 99, 729, 483 —2, 167, 800 
HO | fecal ee 49, 644, 100 38, 479, O61 —11, 165, 039 


1, 047, 606, 864 
6, 299, 809, 000 


—80, 164, 313 
— 480, 149, 149 
— 66, 936, S61 


ee ON ee ae eee ee 
$42 | Supplemental independent offices 4...........-.-.-- 
S41 Interior__.- 
































639 | Labor-Federal Security 7 800, 139, 000 —41, 400, 169 
646 | Supplemental Federal § Security Ri omer oiietaeti tata 975, 914, 700 —17, 793, 760 
64l | Legislative.......... a hg al 56, 140, 401 —5, 239,119 
Le Cl , ee e chanhedichiac inant wintel f 4, 705, 418, 163 —511, 173, 8387 
FER 8 NOG oe ccn ct a Sa ediaeen nies Seika ip sestenneals 3, ¥36, 7: 38, 700 | 3, 749, 059, 250 — 187, 679, 450 
697 | State, Justice, C ‘ommerce, and Judiciary.......-.-... 589, 417, 230 511, 129, 662 —78, 287, 568 
640 | Treasury, Post RR ter 2, 044, 949, 200 1, 996, 313, a —48, 635,775 
27 | Supplemental Treasury, Post Office ¢ 355 : | 248, 414, 2 —106, 791, 120 
Total, regular appropriations.-.....-...... womae 25, 477, 477, 12 26 | —1, 792, 677, 731 
PT. I, SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
647 | Supplemental national defense, 1948.........--... bel 964, 100, 000 £49, 000, 000 5, 100, 000 
0034 Bontign Ob sob souk cccamnsenstaenionek Sebiede oak 6, 533, 710, 228 6, 030, 710, 228 - “us 000, 000 
—- —- | eileen aceite 
Total, supplemental appropriations.........- 7, 497, 810, 228 | 6, 979, 710, 228 | _ 518, Mi ”), 000 
PT. III, DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS | 

20 ' 1 Winek: Gece, BG ic wenincsncanseemnnnnnann 131, 546, 901 136, 368, 385 +4, 821, 484 
flv | First deficiency, Hs 948 1, 002, 150, 316 777, O86, O45 —224, 164, 271 
785 | Second deficiency, 1948_. ne 761, 135, 650 549, 774, 876 211, 360, 773 

470 | Foreign aid, well fare of Indi: ins, -and tax refunds... 555, 125, 000 555, 125, 000 











Total deficiency appropriations.............- 2, 449, 957, 867 | 2, 019, 254, 306 | 


32, 683, 763, 930 —2, 741, 481, 202 


Total, 20000 Set cccmieennsencntneon eo-| 35, 425, 245, 222 | 


riations” are not included in these tables. These involve income and expenditure trans- 
9 within the knowledge and control of the executive departments. They are spread over the 
fiscal year and the exact sums cannot be known until reported from time to time. For example, included in *‘per- 
matient appropriations” are the funds for “refunding internal-revenue collections.”’ Refunds on individual taxes 
will result this year from discrepancies on withholding taxes and from refunds in connection with tax reduction. 
of individual incomes in 1948 will determine the amount of tax refunds, In addition, Congress this 
g internal-revenue collections” on an indefinite basis rather than on a specific direct appro- 


1“Permanent approp 
‘ 


ial natur 


ons of a spec 





Phe amount 
year placed “refundin 
priation. 

2 All columns do not add up to totals owing to elimination of fractional parts of a dollar, 

2 To the savings of $3,032,867,283 in the regular and deficiency appropriations of the first session, there may be added 
$4,017, 446 of rescissions of authorized and contemplated expenditures canceled by congressional action, making 
@ total of $7,050,200,229, 

‘The “supplemental” appropriations included here were not sent from the Bureau of the Budget in the usual form 
of supplemental bills. The “regular” appropriation bills were split into sections by the Congress in order to facilitate 

’ The second section of each of these three bills was designated ‘“‘supplemental” to distinguish it from the 
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AVIATION 
Aid to Transoceanic Aircraft 
(Public Law 738. Approved June 22, 1948) 


To provide search and rescue, communica. 
tion, and air navigation facilities and me. 
teorological services for aircraft, the Coast 
Guard is authorized to maintain floating 
ocean stations in regularly traversed areas. 


Alaskan Airports 
(Public Law 562, Approved May 28, 1948) 


The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics js 
directed to construct and maintain two pub- 
lic airports in Aluska adequate for the needs 
of the air c mmerce of the United States 
servicing the Territory and foreign countries 
by way of Alaska, 


Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
(Public Law 287. Approved July 30, 1947) 


Congress established a temporary Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board to survey and 
report on development of a national aviation 
policy adequate to meet the needs of nation- 
al defense, interstate and foreign commerce, 
and the postal service; ad <o provide for 
formulation and clarification of national 
policies affecting aviation. The Board sub- 
mitted its findings in Senate Report 949, 
“National Aviation Policy,” March 1, 1948, 


Federal Airport Act Amendment 
(Public Law 486. Approved April 17, 1948) 


As a defense measure, the Federal Airport 
Act is extended to include the Virgin Islands 
in a system of aid to public airports, 


Federal Airport Act Amendment 
(Public Law 840. Approved June 29, 1948) 


The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is 
authorized to reimburse -aunicipalities for 
rehabilitation and repair of public airports 
damaged by Federal agencies as such reha- 
bilitation and repair progresses or at the ter- 
mination of the work. This enables munici- 
palities unable to defray current expenses to 
proceed with repairs. 


Increasing Membership of Advisory Defense 
Group 


(Public Law 549. Approved May 25, 1948) 


In recognition of the increasing impor- 
tance of science to national defense meas- 
ures, the appointment of two additional 
members to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics from the ranks of scl- 
ence is herein authorized. 


International Aviation Facilities Act 
(Public Law 647. Approved June 16, 1948) 


To protect and support United States-flag 
air carriers, this act authorizes, among other 
things, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
and the Chief of the Weather Bureau to con- 
struct and maintain airport properties in 
foreign countries wherever necessary. Many 
countries in which United States planes oper- 
ate are unable financially or technically to 
provide necessary facilities, 


Surplus Airport Act 
(Public Law 289. Approved July 30, 1947) 


Under this act, Congress permits transfer 
of surplus airports and airport facilities with- 
out cost to any State, municipality, or tax- 
supported institution when used for the 
benefit of the public without discrimination. 
Harbor or port terminals including necessary 
equipment should first be offered for sale or 
leased to States or political subdivisions 
thereof, The Federal Government reserves 
the use of airports and facilities in case of 
national emergency, 


Training of Air-Traffic Control-Tower 
Operators 
(Public Law 815, Approved June 29, 1948) 


The Civil Aeronautics Administrator is au- 
thorized to conduct a training program for 
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air-traffic control-tower operators, both civil- 
jan and governmental, in which State and 
local subdivisions would cooperate with 
Federal agencies. 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Business Census 

(Public Law 671. Approved June 19, 1948) 

In order to aid business and labor, the 
Bureau of the Census is directed to collect 
and publish statistical data periodically re- 
lating to manufacturers, mineral industries, 
distributive trades, and other businesses 
beginning with 1949. Such censuses would 
indicate location of markets, the places where 
consumers are buying, labor supply, source 
of raw materials, consumer needs, location 
of new plants, wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments, and other information essential 
to the operation of the free-enterprise 
system. 

: Export-Import Bank Act 
(Public Law 89. Approved June 9, 1947) 


To secure a more effective exchange of 
commodities between the United States, its 
Territories and insular possessions, and for- 
eign countries, the Export-Import Bank is 
reincorporated as an agency of the Govern- 
ment, given broader powers of financial op- 
eration, and its operation extended through 
June 30, 1953. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(Public Law 363. Approved August 5, 1947) 


This act authorizes the FDIC to retire its 
capital stock by payment to the Treasury, 
retaining a capital surplus of $1,000,000,000, 
and the borrowing power of the Corporation 
is increased to $3,000,000,000 to provide ade- 
quately for continuation of bank-deposit in- 
surance. 

Federal Reserve Banks 
(Public Law 41. Approved April 28, 1947) 


Federal Reserve banks are authorized to 
purchase and sell Government securities di- 
rect from the Treasury to permit the Treas- 
ury to obtain funds quickly to meet tempo- 
rary situations or contingencies. This en- 
ables the Treasury to operate on a smaller 
cash reserve and results in a substantial 
saving of interest. 


Interstate Commerce Act Amendment 


(Public Law 662. Passed over the President’s 
veto June 17, 1948) 


In order to maintain a national transpor- 
tation policy adequate to meet commercial 
and national defense requirements, to pro- 
vide efficient public service, and to eliminate 
unfair or destructive competitive practices 
among carriers, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is authorized to approve carrier 
agreements when the agreements conform to 
national transportation policy. Such agree- 
ments when approved may be put into torce 
without liability under antitrust laws. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(Public Law 548. Approved May 25, 1948) 


Lending powers of the RFC are extended 
through June 80, 1954, with succession of 
the Corporation continued through June 
39, 1956. Capital stock authorization is set 
at $100,000,000, and the total amount of 
loans, investments, purchases, and commit- 
ments made subsequent to June 30, 1947, is 
limited to $1,500,000,000. RFC organization 
and powers are further amended. The Vet- 
erans’ Housing Act of 1948 (Public Law 864) 
provided a $500,000,000 additional authoriza- 
tion for veterans’ housing. 


Stabilization Act of 1947 
(Public Law 395. Approved December 30, 
1947) 


For the purpose of stabilizing the economy 
of the United States, the President is author- 
ized to continue export controls, to allocate 
transportation facilities, to encourage the 
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greater production and conservation of food 
and agricultural commodities, to approve the 
making of voluntary agreements in industry, 
business, and agriculture, and to regulate 
speculative trading on the commodity ex- 
changes. 


State Conversion of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations 


(Public Law 895. Approved July 3, 1948) 


This act enables any Federal savings and 
loan association to convert itself into a 
State-chartered institution under specified 
conditions if 51 percent of the members or 
sharehoiders so desire. Federal insurance 
of accounts may be continued after con- 
version. 


Temporary Free Importation of Lead 
(Public Law 725. Approved June 19, 1948) 


Import duties on various crude forms of 
lead are suspended until June 30, 1949. 


CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 
Disaster Relief 
(Public Law 825. Approved June 29, 1948) 


The amount available for disaster loans by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
increased from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
This necessity arose mainly because of the 
widespread and acute housing shortage 
caused by floods in the Northwest section of 
the country. 


Emergency Flood and Power Fund 
(Public Law 790. Approved June 26, 1948) 


In order to assure continuous operation of 
irrigation and power systems maintained by 
the Bureau of Reclamation an emergency 
fund is authorized for the Commissioner of 
Reclamation for use in such emergencies as 
hydroelectric-power-system failure and 
canal-bank or dam breaks resulting from 
unusual flood or weather conditions. 


Emergency Flood Control Act 
(Public Law 102. Approved June 23, 1947) 


The sum of $15,000,000 was authorized to 
be immediately expended by the Secretary of 
War, supervised by the Chief of Engineers, 
for emergency repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood-con- 
trol works threatened or destroyed by recent 
floods. 

Flood Control Act Amendment 


(Public Law 397, Approved January 19, 1948) 


This act directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make surveys and reports on water- 
sheds where the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to make official investigations of streams, 


Forest Pest Control Act 
(Public Law 110. Approvec June 25, 1947) 


To preserve forest resources of the United 
States, enhance forest growth, and protect 
forests from the ravages of pests and dis- 
eases, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized, directly or in cooperation with States, 
Territories, individuals, or organizations, to 
conduct surveys on all forest lands, appraise 
infestations, and determine measures to rem- 
edy such infestations. Not only will this 
program retard forest losses and aid in flood 
control, but lumber industries and employ- 
ment of persons in lumber and allied indus- 
tries will be made more secure. 

Interstate Oil Compact Act 
(Public Law 184. Approved July 12, 1947) 

This act enables oil-producing States to 
extend conservation policies with regard to 
oil and gas and by joint agreement to secure 
enactment of legislation preventing wasteful 
and destructive practices in production meth- 
ods. The compact includes an interstate 
commission to foster these objects. 


New England Water Pollution Compact 
(Public Law 292. Approved July 31, 1947) 

Congress approved extension of the author- 
ity for the New England States to enter into 
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an agreement to reduce pollution of inter- 
state streams, ponds, lakes, and tidal waters. 


Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact 

(Public Law 232. Approved July 24, 1947) 

Consent and approval of Congress was 
granted to the fisheries agreement entered 
into by the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington to promote better utilization 
and conservation of their Pacific fisheries re- 
sources by an interstate commission and 
other measures. 
River and Harbor and Flood Control Acts of 

1948 

(Public Law 858. Approved June 30, 1948) 

In order to improve river channels and 
harbors and to alleviate the menace of floods, 
this act authorizes $30,444,000 for rivers and 
harbors projects, $62,000,000 for flood-con- 
trol projects, and $37,000,000 for related proj- 
ects, a total of $129,444,000. 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels 

(Public Law 443. Approved March 15, 1948) 

This act authorizes an increase in the ap- 
propriation for research and for operation of 
synthetic fuels demonstration plants from 
$30,000,000 to $60,000,000 in order to discover 
methods of conserving oil reserves for peace- 
time economy and national defense. 


GOVERNMENT COMMODITY AND OTHER CONTROLS 
First Decontrol Act 
(Public Law 29. Approved March 31, 1947) 


Congress discontinued as of March 31, 1947, 
broad war powers granted to the President in 
the Second War Powers Act to control motor 
and water carriers, requisition property, us- 
sign priorities, and waive navigation and in- 
spection laws. Portions of the act were con- 
tinued through June 30, 1947, to permit ale 
locations to be completed on articles com- 
mitted for foreign consumption prior to 
March 24, 1947. 

Second Decontrol Act Extension 
(Public Law 606. Approved June 4, 1943) 

Under the Second Decontrol Act (Public 
Law 188, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) a reduced list 
of materials and facilities in short supply 
at home and abroad were continued under 
control to promote production in the United 
States and to assist export of products re- 
quired for production in foreign countries 
of critical material urgently needed in the 
United States. By this act controls are con- 
tinued until June 30, 1949, on tin and tin 
products, antimony, fats and oils, rice, nitro- 
gen fertilizer, nitrogenous compounds, and 
pig tin. Authority to grant export priori- 
ties and use of rail transportation equip- 
ment and facilities are extended. 

Sugar Act 
(Public Law 388. Approved August 8, 1947) 

This act of Congress is designed to meet 
postwar adjustment problems in the produc- 
tion and distribution of sugar and to sta- 
bilize the sugar producing, refining, and im- 
porting industries by placing producers on a 
tonnage rather than a percentage basis. The 
United States market is divided among the 
several domestic sugar-producing areas. Al- 
locations to certain foreign producing areas 
are made in accord with their historic rela- 


tion to the domestic market to stabilize their 
economy and for the best interests of the 
United States. 
Sugar Control Act 
(Public Law 20. Approved March 31, 1947) 
Sugar, remaining in scarce supply, was 


ate controls until Oce 
r to insure proper dis- 


continued under mo 
tober 31, 1947, in or 





tribution. Inventory controls were author- 
ized, except for household users, until March 
31, 1948. Allocation and pricing powers were 


placed under the Secretary of Agriculture 
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who was directed to watch the sugar situa- 
tion and to remove all controls when he 
determines that supplies are adequate. 
Termination of Certain War Emergency Acts 
(Public Law 239. Approved July 25, 1947) 
This act of Congress ended a large number 
of war emergency measures rendered unnec- 
essary by the termination of hostilities. 


Many of these measures related to authori- 
zations for use of wartime appropriations. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


(See also Labor) 
Air Parcel Post Service 
(Public Law 819. Approved June 29, 1948) 


The law creates a new air parcel-post serv- 
ice for mailable matter weighing from 8 
ounces to 70 pounds. 


Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
(Public Law 413. Approved February 19, 
1948) 

The armed services are directed to return 
to peacetime purchasing procedures through 
the advertising bid method in placing con- 
tracts for a majority of supplies and services. 


Civil Service Retirement Act Amendment 


(Public Law 426. Approved February 28, 
1948) 

Civil service retirement benefits are liber- 
alized in this act by increasing annuities cf 
retired personnel on the roll as of April 1, 
1948, by 25 percent or $300 per annum, which- 
ever is smaller, and the beneficiary may elect 
to provide benefits for a surviving spouse of 
one-half of the annuity but not to exceed 
$600 per annum. Employees not yet retired 
will receive future pension increases ranging 
from 2 to 25 percent. Employees at least 55 
years old and retired after 30 years of service 
receive larger pensions than in the former 
law. Benefts are provided for widows and 
children under 18 of deceased Federal em- 
ployees. No limit is placed on the number of 
years which may be counted toward retire- 
ment. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government 


(Public Law 162. Approved July 7, 1947) 


In order to secure more efficient service in 
the transaction of public business by Gov- 
ernment bureaus, agencies, and boards, a 12- 
member bipartisan commission is created to 
study organization and methods of operation. 

he Commission is composed of six members 
from private life and two each from the Sen- 
ate, House of Representatives, and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and will re- 
port its recommendations to Congress for ac- 


tion within 10 days after the Eighty-first 

Congress is convened and organized. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Retirement 
Act 


(Public Law 168. Approved July 11, 1947) 

In consideration of the rigorous and dan- 
gerous duties performed this act provides 
greatly liberalized retirement privileges for 
agents, inspectors, Assistant Directors and 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation who have reached the age rf 50 years 
with 20 years of service. 
Federal Investigatory Personnel Retirement 
(Public Law 879. Approved July 2, 1948) 

Retirement annuities are liberalized for 
Federal agents whose duties of criminal in- 
vestigation and apprehension involve haz- 
ards at age 50 after 20 years’ service in that 
position, 


Government Employees’ Annuities 
(Public Law 263. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Employees separated from Government 


service with less than 10 years of service are 
permitted to withdraw the full amount of 
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money previously deducted from their sal- 
aries for retirement purposes with interest 
at 4 percent. 


Mileage Allowance for United States Marshals 
and Deputies 


(Public Law 673. Approved June 19, 1948) 


A 7-cents-per-mile allowance for United 
States marshals and deputies for travel on 
official business is granted. 


Payments for Improper Removal From 
Government Service 

(Public Law 623. Approved June 10, 1948) 

In the interests of strengthening the civil 
service, this act provides that persons un- 
justly discharged from Fedcral employment 
shall, after appeal and reinstatement, re- 
ceive pay for time lost through no fault of 
their own. 


Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act 


(Public Law 900. Approved July 3, 1948) 


The annual rate of pay of postal employees 
is increased by $450 and that of Federal, leg- 
islative, and judicial employees by $330. The 
hourly rate of pay of certain postal employ- 
ees is increased by 25 cents and that of all 
other Government employees by 20 cents. 
Certain postal rates are revised upward, ef- 
fective January 1, 1949. 

Puerto Rico Organic Act 
(Public Law 362. Approved August 5, 1947) 

This act expands the powers of self-gov- 
ernment of the people of Puerto Rico by au- 
thorizing them to elect their own Governor 
who is empowered to appoint the heads of all 
executive departments, except the auditor 
and members of the supreme court who will 
continue to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. 


Seniority Rights of Disabled Veterans in 
Postal Service 


(Public Law 739. Approved June 22, 1948) 


Veterans in the postal service having 10- 
point disability preference may transfer with- 
out loss of seniority. 

War Claims Act of 1948 

(Public Law 896. Approved July 3, 1948) 


A War Claims Commission is established to 
have jurisdiction over war claims and report 
to Congress. Return of property to Ger- 
many, Japan, or its nationals, vested in the 
United States after December 17, 1941, is pro- 
hibited; proceeds from liquidation of such 
property shall be used to pay war claims. A 
measure of emergency relief is given to Amer- 
ican citizens who, in the national interest 
as determined by our Government, remained 
in the Philippines, Guam, Wake, Midway, or 
any Territories or possessions of the United 
States who were interned and suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese. 

HOUSING 
Disabled Veterans Housing 
(Public Law 702. Approved June 19, 1948) 

Veterans requiring regular, frequent, or 
periodical use of a wheel chair because of 
service-connected disability may receive as- 
sistance in acquiring housing suitable to 
their needs. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to pay 50 percent or not 
to exceed $10,000 of the cost of the housing 
and the necessary land. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Mortgages 
(Public Law $11. Approved August 1, 1947) 

Congress broadened existing law by au- 
thorizing Federal home loan banks to accept 
mortgages having a 25-year maturity (former 
law 20 years) as mortgage collateral. 

Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
(Public Law 129. Approved June 30, 1947) 

In order to spur the building of immedi- 

ately needed housing, Congress removed Goy- 








ernment controls on construction and ex. 
tended rent controls until March 1, 1948. To 
insure tenants against undue increases in 
rent after March 1, 1948, provision was made 
for negotiated rent increases not to exceeq 
15 percent in return for protection to tenants 
in their occupancy by a lease to run to De. 
cember 1948. 


Housing and Rent Act of 1948 
(Public Law 464. Approved March 30), 1948) 


Rent controls are extended in this act to 
April 1, 1949, with provision for voluntary 
leases through 1949 carrying increases of up 
to 15 percent. The Court of Emergezcy Ap- 
peals is directed to issue orders approving or 
disapproving decontrol recommendations of 
local rent boards in case the Housing Expe- 
diter does not adopt these , ecommendations, 

Low-Cost Housing and Slum Clearance 
(Public Law 301. Approved July 31, 1947) 

To enable local housing authorities to re- 
activate prewar projects for low-cost housing 
and slum clearance. Congress released such 
authorities from provisions of prior law 


which restricted buiiding costs tc low pre- 
war levels. 
Mortgage Insurance Act 
(Public Law 366. Approved August 5, 1947) 
In order to further relieve the housing 
shortage, Congress suthorized the Federal 
Housing Administrator, under title VI of the 
National Housing Act, to increase mortgage 
insurance for private home building by $200,- 
000,000. In addition $750,000,000 in mortgage 
insurance was made available to veterans to 
purchase permanent housing, including 
housing built by the Government during the 
national defense and war period. 


National Housing Act Amendment of 1947 


(Public Law 394. Approved December 27, 
1947) 


Congress authorized the Federal Housing 
Administrator to further increase insurance 
of mortgages on new residential c~nstruction 
under title VI of the National Housing Act 
by $750,000,000, bringing the total authori- 
zation to $4,950,000,000. 


National Housing Act Amendment of 1948 
(Public Law 468. Approved March 31, 1948) 

The emergency home mortgage insurance 
program is extended for a temporary period 
pending study of a long-range program and 
an additional 8400,000,000 mortgage insur- 
ance authorization under title VI of the 
National Housing Act is provided. 

Veterans Housing Act oj 1947 

(Public Law 85. Approved May 31, 1947) 

Congress authorized expenditure of $35,- 
500,000 additional for housing construction 
for distressed families of servicemen and vet- 
erans, The housing program for veterans’ 
families in educational centers had been de- 
plorably slow and provision was made in this 
act to speed up and complete construction for 
student veterans and their dependents, 

Veterans’ Housing Act of 1948 

(Public Law 864. Approved July 1, 1948) 

To aid veterans by encouraging banks to 
make housing loans, a new market for the 
sale and purchase of mortgages under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is author- 
ized by amendment of the National Housing 
Act. Banks are permitted to sell such mort- 
gages to a subsidiary of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, which is authorized to 
have outstanding obligations for mortgage 
operations of 40 times the amount of its 
capital ($20,000,000) and surplus ($1,000,- 
000). Incontestability of veterans’ loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is 
established. Special 95 percent loans are 
authorized on nonprofit cooperative housing 
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corporations whose membership consists pri- 
marily of veterans of World War II, 

Veterans Permanent War-Housing Sales 
(Public Law 689, Approved June 19, 1948) 

In this act of Congress veterans purchasing 
Federal permanent war housing of not more 
than four-family dwelling units on an indi- 
vidual dwelling-house basis for their own 
occupancy are to pay a price not exceeding 
the cost of such property to the Government 
the long-term market value, whichever is 





NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Assistance to Devastated Countries 
(Public Law 84, Approved May 31, 1947) 


Congress authorized expenditure of $350,- 
000,000 to send essential supplies to war- 
devastated countries. Such supplies were 
limited to medicine, food, clothing, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, and seeds, A substantial 
portion of this fund was earmarked for the 
care and feeding of children. 

Caribbean Commission Membership 
(Public Law 431. Approved March 4, 1948) 

Congress authorizes cooperation with 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
in the Caribbean Commission to promote 
scientific, technological, and economic de- 
velopment in the Caribbean area and to fa- 
cilitate the use of resources and concerted 
treatment of mutual problems, 


Displaced Persons 
(Public Law 774. Approved June 25, 1948) 


In this act Congress seeks to relieve the 
problem of displaced persons and induce 

er nations to accept a relative share of 
such persons by authorizing admission to 
the United States of a maximum of 220,000 
during the fiscal years 1949 and 1950 without 
rezard to annual quota limitations for these 
years. Not less than 40 percent of those 
admitted shall be persons whose place of 
origin has been de facto annexed by a for- 
eign power. Special preference is given to 
persons engaged in agriculture; 3,000 orphans 
and 15,000 displaced persons now resident in 
the United States are to be admitted with- 
out regard to any quotas, and 2,000 recent 
refugees from Czechoslovakia are to be ad- 
mitted under quota and certain zone limita- 
tions, 


Foreign Aid Act of 1947 


(Public Law 389, Approved December 17, 
1947) 


Immediate aid urgenily needed through 
the winter by the peoples of Austria, China, 
France, and Italy is provided in this act to 
alleviate conditions of hunger and cold and 
prevent serious economic retrogression. Ade- 
quate provision is made to protect our do- 
mestic economy with respect to commodities 
in short supply and, by specific agreement, 
each country would undertake to make effi- 
cient use of all commodities received and to 
encourage maximum domestic production 
and distribution of locally produced com- 
modities. An appropriation of $597,000,000 
is authorized. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
(Public Law 472, Approved April 3, 1948) 


By this act, Congress provides assistance in 
the reconstruction and recovery of Europe 
and other foreign areas in the interest of 
world peace and stability. Expenditures of 
$6,098,000,000 are authorized the first year 
and additional appropriations through June 
30, 1952, as Congress may provide subject to 
annual review. Of the original appropriation 
#5,300,000,000 is for the European recovery 
program, $463,000,000 for China, $275,000,000 
for Greece and Turkey, and $60,000,000 for 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. There is established an Economic Co- 
operation Administration headed by an inde- 
pendent Administrator, A Joint Committee 


on Foreign Economic Cooperation is created 
in the Congress to check on administration of 
the law. 

Greco-Turkish Aid Act 


(Public Law 75. Approved May 22, 1947) 


Congress authorized a $400,000,000 loan to 
Greece and Turkey, providing therein for 
cooperation with the United Nations, 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(Public Law 369. Approved Aug. 5, 1947) 


Congress reestablishes the Institute of 
American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., as a single 
Government corporation. The Institute is 
organized to assist in strengthening the com- 
munity of American nations and to improve 
social and economic conditions by concrete 
programs in the fields of public health, sani- 
tation, agriculture, and education. 


International Food Agreements 
(Executives A and C, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Protocols extending for 1 year the inter- 


American coffee and the international sugar 
agreements were ratified April 28, 1948. 

International Refugee Organization Act 

(Public Law 146. Approved July 1, 1947) 

Membership by the United States in this 
organization to aid in the resettlement and 
reestablishment of persons displaced by the 
war was authorized by Congress with reser- 
vations providing (1) no person could be re- 
settled in the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions without prior authorization by 
Congress; and (2) immigration laws were not 
superseded, suspended, or abrogated by this 
act. 

International Telecommunication 
Convention 
(Executive B, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The International Telecommunication 
Convention with accompanying instruments, 
including radio regulations designed to mod- 
ernize international rules with respect to 
radio, was ratified June 2, 1948. 

Interparliamentory Union Participation 
(Public Law 409. Approved February 6, 1948) 

This act increases the appropriation for 
membership by the United States in the In- 
terparliamentary Union for the promotion of 
international arbitration. 

Merchant Ship Sales Act Amendment of 1948 
(Public Law 423. Approved February 27, 
1948) 

Authority of the Maritime Commission to 
sell, charter, and operate Government-owned 
vessels is extended to March 1, 1949, to in- 
sure continuance of shipping facilities for 
domestic purposes as well as the foreign re- 
habilitation program, (See Public Law 127, 
June 28, 1947, for prior authority.) 

Pacific Istands Trusteeship 
(Public Law 204. Approved July 18, 1947) 

Congress approved the agreement between 
the United States and the United Nations 
for United States trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands formerly held by Japan under man- 
date of the League of Nations. The islands 
under trusteeship are to be known as the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

South Pacific Commission Membership 
(Public Law 403. Approved January 28, 1948) 


This act provides for membership in the 
South Pacific Commission to enable govern- 
ments administering non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the South Pacific to more effec- 
tively cooperate in promoting economic and 
social advancement of the peoples in those 
areas. 


Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1948 
(Public Law 792. Approved June 26, 1948) 


Authority to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements is extended to June 30, 1949. The 
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Tariff Commission is required to make find- 
ings of and report the maximum or minimum 
limits of duties necessary to prevent injury 
to domestic producers. If the President ex- 
ceeds the limits set by the Tariff Commission 
in future agreements, he must submit a 
report to Congress outlining reasons for his 
action. 


Treaties of Peace With Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary 


(Executives F, G, H, and I) 


On June 5 the Congress ratified the 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary which had been nego- 
tiated and signed at Paris on February 10, 
1947, by the nations formerly at war with 
these countries. The subjects covered by the 
treaties include guaranty of human rights, 
limitation of armaments in the ex-enemy 
states, fixing of reparations, treatment of 
former Italian colonies, and economic and 
commercial policies to be followed by those 
states. These treaties were represented to 
be the best which could be achieved by gen- 
eral agreement and their ratification was 
urged as a preliminary step for final settle- 
ment with Germany and Japan, 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Liquidation 

(Public Law 164. Approved July 8, 1947) 

Authorized appropriation of $2,370,000 
from unobligated funds formerly appropri- 
ated for UNRRA to pay expenses of Govern- 
ment agencies in liquidating the activities of 
this organization whose work terminated on 
June 30, 1947, 

United Nations Site Act 

(Public Law 7. Approved February 26, 1947) 

Contributions to be used exclusively for 
the acquisition of a permanent site in New 
York City for headquarters of the United 
Nations were allowed as deductions from in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes. Pursuant to this 
authorization a six-block long area on the 
East River was presented to the United Na- 
tions, thus terminating the long and disturb- 
ing controversy regarding a permanent home 
for the United Nations. 


United States Informational and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 

(Public Law 402. Approved January 27, 1948) 

This act provides for promotion of mutual 
understanding between the United States and 
other nations by reciprocal interchange of 
students, teachers, and leaders in specialized 
fields and by dissemination of information 
about the United States, its people, and 
policies, through the press, radio, motion 
pictures, and other information media. 

World Health Organization Membership 
(Public Law 643. Approved June 14, 1948) 

Provision is made for United States mem- 
bership in the World Health Organization to 
deal with health problems created by war 
and for research in all aspects of interna- 
tional health. 

LABOR 

(See also Agriculture; Business and Industry; 

Government Organization and Govern- 

ment Employees; Housing; Soldiers and 

Veterans) 

Arbitration in Maritime Disputes 

(Public Law 282. Approved July 39, 1947) 

Title 9 of the United States Code concern- 
ing settlement of maritime disputes by arbi- 
tration is codified and enacted into positive 
law. 

International Labor Organization 

(Public Law 843. Approved June 30, 1948) 

The United States herein accepts the in- 
strument of amendment revising the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Constitution to 
enable that organization to function in the 
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postwar world as one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Annual con- 
tributions of not exceeding $1,091,739 are 
authorized as the United States share of 
expenses of the organization. 


Labor-Management Relations Act 


(Public Law 101. Passed over vets, June 23, 
1947) 

This act recognizes the mutual rights and 
responsibility of employers, employees, and 
labor organizations in labor-management 
relations by providing for protection of indi- 
vidual employees in their relations with labor 
organizations, for protection in collective 
bargaining, for enforcement of labor con- 
tracts, for minimizing strikes and labor dis- 
putes, and by insuring fair labor practices 
on the part of employers and employees in 
the interests of uninterrupted production, 
the smooth flow of commerce, and the public 
health, safety, and welfare. Among other 
things, the law provides: 

1. Unions may be sued for breach of con- 
tract end for damages inflicted by jurisdic- 
tional strikes and boycotts. 

2. The closed shop is forbidden. 

8. The union shop is permitted if a ma- 
jority of employees vote to favor it. 

4. New contracts may provide for union- 
dues deductions from pay envelopes of em- 
ployees only upon voluntary consent of union 
workers. 

5. Unions are forbidden to spend money 
or make contributions in political campaigns 
for Federal offices. 

6. Welfare funds may be established only 
for specific purposes and only if the employer 
participates in their administration. 

7. Unions become subject to charges of 
unfair labor practices for failure to bargain 
collectively, for coercion of employees, and 
other practices. 

8. Unions are required to file financial 
statements. 

9. Government may secure 80-day injunc- 
tions against strikes endangering national 
health and safety. 

10. Neither unions nor employers may ter- 
minate a contract without a 60-day notice. 
Strikes and lock-outs are barred within this 
period. 

11. The National Labor Relations Board is 
increased to five members and the review of 
cases is placed directly in the membership 
of the Board rather than as formerly in a 
review section; procedure is reorganized; and 
the Board is empowered to investigate, hold 
hearings, and carry out provisions of the act. 

12. A new Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service is established as an agency, 
separate from the Department of Labor, to 
carry out provisions of the act with regard 
to peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 

13. A Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Reiations is established in Congress to 
study the field of labor relations and the 
operation of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Come 
pensation Act Amendments 
(Public Law 757. Approved June 24, 1948) 
Maximum and minimum rates of disabil- 
ity compensation are increased, death bene- 
fits are liberalized and the ceiling on aggre- 
gate total compensation payable is raised. 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Limitation Act 
(Public Law 49. Approved May 14, 1947) 
This act bans suits by employees against 
employers for time or overtime used in ar- 
riving at the actual place of performance of 
their principal work or payment for activi- 
ties which are preliminary or postliminary 
to their principal work. In cases in which 
contracts, written or unwritten, or custom 
includes payment for such activities such 
payment is not forbidden. The act provides 


for the compromise of past claims and for 
the future determination of wage claims 
based on employee activities preliminary to 
the regular work day. 


Postal Employees Pay Act 
(Public Law 265. Approved July 30, 1947) 
This act of Congress gives supervisory em- 


Ployees in the postal service compensatory 
time for work in excess of 8 hours per day. 
Postal Service Substitute Personnel Act 
(Public Law 35. Approved April 15, 1947) 

In order to correct inequities arising from 
conflicting legislation, substitute personnel 
in the postal service upon appointment to 
permanent status are allowed credit in that 
appointment on a calendar basis rather than 
on a basis of hours of service as in prior 
law; promotion of substitute personnel is 
also placed upon a calendar basis which in 
effect increases the rates of pay, insuring 
more adequate wage levels in this classifica- 
tion of postal employees. 


Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits 


(Public Law 744. Approved June 23, 1948) 


Retirement annuities and pensions under 
the Railroad Retirement Act are increased by 
20 percent. The act guarantees that every 
employee-contributor or his designated 
beneficiaries or survivors will receive the 
amount of contributions plus interest. A 
sliding tax scale based on the amount in 
the reserve fund is substituted for the flat 
unemployment insurance contribution rate. 
Such contributions are reduced from 3 per- 
cent to one-half percent as long as the fund 
remains above $450,000,000 and contributions 
increase one-half percent for every $50,000,- 
000 the fund falls below the limit. 


Railway Postul Clerks’ Compensation 
(Public Law 740. Approved June 22, 1948) 


Railway postal clerks temporarily displaced 
from their positions and temporarily assigned 
to other positions retain their seniority status 
and same salary rate for work actually per- 
formed until restored to their regular posi- 
tions, 


Railway Postal Clerks’ Travel Allowance 
(Public Law 687. Approved June 19, 1948) 
The maximum travel allowance for regular 


and substitute railway postal clerks is in- 
creased from $4 to $6 per day. 


Rural Mail Carrier Maintenance Increase 
(Public Law 467. Approved March 31, 1948) 


Rural Mail Carriers’ maintenance is in- 
creased from 6 to 7 cents per mile to offset 
mounting overhead costs to the carriers in 
transporting rural delivery mail and parcels. 


Seniority Act for Rural Mail Carriers 
(Public Law 530. Approved May 18, 1948) 


This law establishes the seniority rights of 
rural letter carriers in their respective local 
post offices in regard to route assignments, 
transfers, and promotions. 

Service Credit for Postal Employees 
(Public Law 674. Approved June 19, 1948) 

Service credit is authorized for postal em- 
ployees who transfer to other positions with- 
in the Department in order to determine eli- 
gibility for promotion. The act also pro- 
vides that employees serving in a dual capac- 
ity will suffer no reduction in compensation 
for that reason. 


Temporary Custodial Postal Employees 
Promotion 

(Public Law 684. Approved June 19, 1948) 

As a measure of relief to the lowest paid 
class of Government employees this law pro- 
vides for automatic promotions of temporary 
employees in the custodial service of the Post 
Office Department, 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
Aids to Maritime and Air Navigation 

(Public Law 786. Approved June 26, 1948) 

This measure authorizes the Coast Guard 
to establish and operate aids to maritime ang 
air navigation, including long-range aids to 
navigation, at armed-forces bases and other 
appropriate places. 

Arming American Vessels 

(Public Law 817. Approved June 29, 1948) 

Effective July 1, 1948, the President in time 
of war or national emergency is authorize 
to arm American vessels as defined by the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 whenever any for- 
eign government or agency threatens United 
States citizens, liberties, properties, or in. 
terests, 


Army and Air Force Public Works Bill 
(Public Law 626. Approved June 12, 1948) 

To provide housing for military personnel, 
this measure authorizes $207,930,350 fcr pub- 
lic works programs in the continental United 
States and overseas, including permanent 
housing facilities and military installations 
of the Army and Air Force, 

Army-Navy Nurses Act 

(Public Law 36. Approved April 16, 1947) 

A permanent Nurse Corps is set up in the 
Army and Navy with a total authorized 
strength of 6 to every 1,000 of the personnel 
of the Army and Navy. A Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps is established in the Army 
Medical Department consisting of dietitian, 
physical therapist, and occupational thera- 
pist sections. All laws relating to nurses in 
the armed forces are coordinated and rewrit- 
ten in this act to simplify administration 
and to expedite the permanent establish- 
ment of the Nurse Corps. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
(Public Law 898. Approved July 8, 1948) 


In order to assure continuity of the atomic 
energy program the terms of service of mem- 
bers of the present commission are extended 
to June 30, 1950. 


Cadet and Midshipmen Pay Increase Act 
(Public Law 96. Approved June 20, 1947) 
The pay of cadets and midshipmen at the 


service academies was increased from $780 
to $936 per annum, 


Civil Air Patrol 
(Public Law 557. Approved May 26, 1948) 
The Civil Air Patrol is established as a 
volunteer civilian auxiliary to the United 
States Air Force. Surplus and _ obsolete 


equipment is authorized to be made avail- 
able to the patrol service. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, Commissioned 
Officers’ Act of 1948 


(Public Law 587. Approved June 38, 1948) 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey is placed 
on a common basis with other commissioned 
services by revising the system of distribu- 
tion, promotion, and retirement of commis- 
sioned officers. 


Coast Guard Personnel Act 

(Public Law 219. Approved July 23, 1947) 

To improve the administration of the Coast 
Guard and enable the service to make per- 
manent plans for its duties in maintaining 
national security a permanent commissioned 
personnel strength is established with ranks 
distributed in the same percentages as pre- 
scribed by statute for the Navy. 


Copper Import Tax Suspension 
(Public Law 42. Approved April 29, 1947) 
Copper for industrial and defense uses re- 

maining in short supply, the Congress sus- 
pends certain import taxes on that commod- 
ity until March 31, 1949, to encourage in- 
creased importation for use of the vital cop- 
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per industry in manufacture of materials and 
nroducts essential to commerce and national 
security. 
Exclusion of Certain Aliens 

(Public Law 552. Approved May 25, 1948) 

The Attorney General is permitted to deny 
admission to aliens coming to the United 
states for purposes which would endanger 
the public safety. 


Foreign Tours of Duty 
(Public Law 436. Approved March 8, 1948) 


This act repeals provisions of law which 
limited the tour of duty of officers and en- 
listed personnel of the Army and Air Force 
in certain foreign-duty stations to 2 years. 


Military Justice 
(Public Law 775. Approved June 25, 1948) 


A system of military justice and adminis- 
tration is provided for the United States 
Air Force, similar to that of the Army and 
Navy. 

National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 
(Public Law 883. Approved July 2, 1948) 

Having as its purpose a comprehensive 
program to preserve an essential nucleus of 
industrial plants and equipment ready for 
use in emergencies, this act provides that 
excess industrial plants not disposed of under 
a national-security clause are to be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Works Agency for dis- 
posal or for maintenance in stand-by condi- 
tion at the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense. There is established a National In- 
dustrial Reserve Review Committee of civil- 
ians experienced in industry to review prop- 
erty disposal and retention activities and to 
make recommendations for future action. 


National Security Act 
(Public Law 253. Approved July 26, 1947) 


Unification of the armed services is pro- 
vided by Congress to bring to the military 
departments in peacetime a large measure 
of the unity and effectiveness existing in 
war. Under the law a single Cabinet mem- 
ber, Secretary of Defense, heads three sep- 
arate operating departments: Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces. Other sections establish a 
Central Intelligence Agency and provide for 
integration of the armed forces under civil- 
ian control and for coordination with all 
other departments of the Government in an 
efficient and adequate system for national 
security. 

Naval Postgraduate School Act 
(Public Laws 302, 303. Approved July 31, 
1947) 

Congress authorized establishment of the 
Naval Postgraduate School to be located at 
Monterey, Calif., for advanced instruction 
and training of commissioned officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps and the 

Reserve components thereof. 


Naval Public Works 

(Public Law 653. Approved June 16, 1948) 

Congress herein authorizes the Navy to 
proceed to construction of air stations, yards, 
and docks, research laboratories, target areas, 
radio stations, housing, and other necessary 
facilities in the continental United States 
and Alaska, Guam, Saipan, Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, Newfoundland, and Green- 
land. Expenditures of $209,689,500 are au- 
thorized. 

Naval Vessels Conversion Act 

(Public Law 319. Approved August 1, 1947) 


In order to insure improvement of naval 
vessels by incorporating the latest technical 
and scientific developments, Congress re- 
moves the limitation on the amount which 
could be expended on each vessel to install 
modern and up-to-date equipment. 


Navy Medical Corps Appointments 
(Public Law 716. Approved June 19, 1948) 
Present restrictions on appointment to the 
Navy Medical Corps are removed to permit 
commissioning of desirable and qualified 
civilians to the corps and thereby alleviate 
the present shortage of personnel. 
Officer Personnel Act 
(Public Law 381. Approved August 7, 1947) 
Congress provides a comprehensive and 
permanent promotion system for the armed 
services in harmony with the needs and 
structure of the modern Army and Navy. 
Necessary improvements are made in the 
present Navy system of promotion by selec- 
tion, and the Army system of promotion by 
seniority is changed to a system by selec- 
tion. Uniformity in the promotion systems 
of the two services is thus advanced. 
Rubdber Stock Piling 
(Public Law 24. Approved March 29, 1947) 
In the interest of national defense Con- 
gress was authorized to study and report 
upon the most effective method of creating an 
adequate supply of natural and synthetic 
rubber. Stock piling and rotation of rubber 
reserves together with certain controls were 
authorized until such time as permanent 
legislation would be enacted and provision 
made for continuing manufacture and sale 
of synthetic rubber. (See Rubber Act of 
1948, Public Law 469). 
Rubber Act of 1948 
(Public Law 469. Approved March 31, 1948) 
Maintenance and development of the chem- 
ical rubber industry is provided to assure a 
sufficient productive capacity for national 
defense and to provide adequately for es- 
sential civilian needs. The President is au- 
thorized to exercise allocation, specification, 
and inventory controls over natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. The domestic rubber indus- 
try is strengthened by providing for Govern- 
ment purchases of rubber and leasing of 
Government facilities. 


Selective Service Act of 1948 
(Public Law 759. Approved June 24, 1948) 


To maintain the national security and to 
increase the strength of the armed forces, 
this act authorizes the induction into the 
armed forces of men ages 19 through 25 for 
21 months of training. Men 18 years of age 
may volunteer for 1 year’s service in lieu of 
compulsory service. The aggregate au- 
thorized strength of the armed services is 
raised to 2,005,882. Regulations concerning 
enlistments, deferments, exemptions, and re- 
employment rights are specified. A Selective 
Service System is created to administer the 
provisions of the act. A mandatory order 
system for the procurement of materials for 
the armed forces is established. The Articles 
of War are revised and martial law and mili- 
tary justice is improved. This act expires 
after 2 years. 

Seventh-Group Air Force 
(Public Law 547. Approved May 21, 1948) 

In order to strengthen and modernize our 
air power this act authorizes a part of a sup- 
plemental national defense bill, $1,687,000,- 
000 in contract commitments for the con- 
struction and procurement of aircraft suffi- 
cient to equip a 70-group air force and ap- 
propriates $608,100,000, including $250,000,- 
000 to liquidate previous contract authority. 
Submarine Experimental Construction Act 

(Public Law 63. Approved May 16, 1947) 

A sum not to exceed $30,000,000 is au- 


thorized by Congress for construction of 
experimental submarines for national de- 
lense. 
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Surplus Property to Training Components 
(Public Law 829. Approved June 29, 1948) 

The Surplus Property Act is amrended to 
permit disposal to States of surplus property, 
which the State Governor and Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Air Force deem suitable and 
needed for training civilian components of 
the armed forces, without consideration ex- 
cept for costs incidental to transfer. 


Tin Production Act Extension 
(Public Law 824. Approved June 29, 1948) 


Authority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to aid the domestic tin-smelting 
industry is further extended to June 30, 1951, 
in order to provide tin supplies adequate to 
meet military, naval, and industrial require- 
ments. In 1947 Congress provided for study 
and investigation of the advisability of main- 
taining a permanent domestic tin-smelting 
industry and for investigating the availabil- 
ity of tin supplies. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was authorized to finance 
research in tin smelting and processing and 
to buy, sell, and transport tin and tin ore for 
the immediate needs of the Nation’s armed 
services and industries. (Public Law 125, 
June 28, 1947). 

Training Military Personnel in Civilian 

Schools 


(Public Law 670. Approved June 19, 1948) 


This act permits the Secretaries of the 
Army and Air Force to detail a fixed per- 
centage of military and air personnel, in- 
cluding Reservists, as students in educational 
institutions, industrial plants, or hospitals. 


War and Navy Professional Personnel Act 
(Public Law 313. Approved August 1, 1947) 


The War and Navy Departments are author- 
ized to create additional professional and 
scientific positions with salaries from $10,000 
to $15,000 per annum for such work. The 
30 positions in the War Department and 15 
in the Navy Department so authorized are to 
be included in the classified service. 

Women’s Armed Services Integration Act 
(Public Law 625. Approved June 12, 1948) 

Commissioning and enlisting of women in 
the Regular and Reserve components of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force is 
authorized. Limits are fixed on a maximum 
number of officers and enlisted personnel 
which may be integrated within the first 2 
years after date of enactment. 

Voluntary Enlistment Act 
(Public Law 128. Approved June 28, 1947) 

In order to establish a career service in the 
Regular Army for enlisted men, minimum age 
for enlistment is lowered to 17 with parental 
consent, with terms of enlistment service 
made more flexible and attractive. 


PRESIDENT 
Presidential Succession Act 
(Public Law 199. Approved July 18, 1947) 


This act provides that in case of removal, 
resignation, death, inability, or disqualifica- 
tion of both Fresident and Vice President, 
succession should next go to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and in cases 
in which the Speaker of the House could not 
qualify succession would devolve (1) upon 
the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
(2) upon the Cabinet, beginning with the 
Secretary of State. 

Presidential Term Amendment 
(Proposed XXII amendment to the Consti- 
tion)! 

The Congress passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 27 on March 24 proposing an amendment 


1As of July 15, 1947, 21 States have ratified 
thjs amendment to the Constitution out of 
36 States required to make the amendment 
efiective. 
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to the Constitution limiting the tenure of 
the President to two terms, and a Vice Presi- 
dent succeeding to office for more than 2 
years of the unexpired term would be limited 
to one additional elective term. 
ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 
Federal-Aid Highway Act Extension 
(Public Law 100. Approved June 21, 1947) 
This amendment to the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act changes the existing 1-year limita- 
tion on use of highway funds to 2 years to 
provide time to States and local areas for 
further building and repair of urgently need- 
ed roads, 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 
(Public Law 834. Approved June 29, 1948) 


Annual appropriations are authorized for 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1959 and 1951, in 
the following sums: $450,000,000 for con- 
struction of projects on Federal-aid primary, 
secondary, and urban systems; $20,000,000 for 
forest highways; $17,500,000 for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails; $10,000,000 for roads 
and trails in national parks; $10,000,000 for 
parkways; and $6,000,000 for Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges. The Commissioner 
of Public Roads is directed to cooperate with 
State highway departments in a study on the 
status of the national system of interstate 
highways and to invite cooperation of ap- 
propriate officials regarding improved high- 
ways for national defense. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


also Government Organization and 
Government Employees) 


(See 


Claims of Japanese Evacuees 
(Public Law 886. Approved July 2, 1948) 
In the interest of equity and social justice, 
persons of Japanese ancestry who suffered 
loss because of forced evacuation during the 
war from the west coast, Alaska, and Hawaii 
are permitted to have claims for such losses 
adjudicated by the Attorney General. 
Disposal of Certain Surplus Housing 

(Public Law 796. Approved June 28, 1948) 

In order to prevent removal of student vet- 
erans’ temporary housing units from college 
campuses, this measure relinquishes Federal 
rights in such housing to educational insti- 
tutions that, with local governmental con- 
sent, submit an appropriate request within 
120 days after June 28, 1948. Veterans are 
to be given preference in filling vacancies in 
such housing transferred. 

Disposition of Materials on Public Lands 
(Public Law 291. Approved July 31, 1947) 

Congress authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispose of mateiials on public 
lands such as gravel, clay, sand, stone, and 
timber to States and political subdivisions 
or to persons or organization. not reselling 
for profit, provided removal thereof is not 
detrimental to public interest or prohibited 
by prior law. 

Federal Aid to Schools 

(Public Law 317. Approved August 1, 1947) 

Schools overburdened with war-incurred 
enrollments were extended Federal aid not to 
exceed $5,000,000 until wune 30, 1948, to as- 
sist in transition from war to peacetime con- 
ditions, 

Federal Aid to Schools 

(Public Law 839. Approved June 29, 1948) 

Federal aid is continued to local school 
agencies for the operation and maintenance 
of school facilities requiring assistance he- 
cause of overburdened school enrollment 
caused by war activities or reactavation of 
defense projects. Expenditure of $6,000,000 
is authorized. 


Federal Employment of Handicapped Persons 
(Public Law 617. Approved June 10, 1948) 

In order to protect handicapped persons 
who are qualified to perform duties in Fed- 
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eral employment, safeguards are set up to 
prevent discrimination against them in the 
classified civil service. 

Government Utilities Supply 
(Public Law 284. Approved July 30, 1947) 


Congress authorizes the War and Navy De- 
partments to sell electrical power, steam, 
compressed air, water, sewage- and garbage- 
disposal service, gas, ice and mechanical re- 
frigeration utilities and services to welfare 
activities and private persons in the im- 
mediate vicinity of naval or military estab- 
lishments in cases in which such utilities 
are not otherwise available. 

Hospital Construction 
(Public Law 723. Approved June 19, 1948) 

This measure permits States that have not 
enacted legislation on hospital standards by 
July 1, 1948, to become eligible for Federal 
hospital construction funds whenever they 
enact such measures after that date. 


National Dental Research Act 
(Public Law 755. Approved June 24, 1948) 


The United States Public Health Service, 
through a National Institute of Dental Re- 
search, is authorized to operate a dental dis- 
ease program comparable to the present can- 
cer program. Research and training in the 
field of dental diseases are authorized, and 
a National Advisory Dental Research Coun- 
cil is established. 

National Heart Institute 
(Public Law 655. Approved June 16, 1948) 

The United States Public Health Service, 
through a National Heart Institute, is au- 
thorized to operate a heart disease program 
comparable to the present cancer program, 
The act directs that research and training in 
the field of heart diseases shall be under- 
taken, and a National Advisory Heart Council 
is established. 

Nurseries and Nursery Schools 
(Public Law 711. Approved June 19, 1948) 

This act continues until June 30, 1949, the 
provisions of the 1447 act authorizing the 
Board of Public Welfare of the District .of 
Columbia to continue operation of nurseries 
and nursery schools for children of working 
parents. (See Public Law 123, June 27, 1947, 
for prior authority.) 

Old-Age Assistance Payments Exemption 
(Public Law 131. Approved June 30, 1947) 


To aid the aged, States were authorized to 
disregard until July 1, 1949, income earned 
from agricultural labor and nursing service 
in making old-age assistance payments. 

Public Park and Recreational Areas 

(Public Law 616. Approved June 10, 1948) 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944 is 
amended to enable the War Assets Adminis- 
tration to transfer to State and local govern- 
mental agencies surplus Government real es- 
tate suitable for public parks or recreational 
areas, or as historical monuments. Transfers 
for use as public parks are to be made on a 
basis of 50 percent of fair value and those 
made for historical monuments shall be 
without monetary consideration. 


Seizure of Foods and Drugs 
(Public Law 749. Approved June 24, 1948) 
Authority recently denied by court deci- 
sion is restored to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to seize and condemn food and drug 
products that become adulterated or mis- 
branded while being held for sale. By court 
decision only the goods in a first sale within 

a State would be subject to seizure. 


Social Security Act Extension 


(Public Law 642. Passed over veto June 14, 
1948) 

This act of Congress increases benefits for 

the aged, needy, blind, and for dependent 

children, The status quo is maintained with 





respect to social-security-coverage regula. 
tions for employment and unemployment 
taxes, and social-security benefits pending 
later decision by Congress on extension of 
coverage to persons who have heretofore been 
excluded by Government regulations, (See 
Public Law 379, August 6, 1947, for prior 
authority.) 


Surplus Property for Educational Purposes 
(Public Law 889. Approved July 2, 1948) 


This act authorizes the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to donate surplus 
property to the United States Commissioner 
of Education for allocation to educationa) 
institutions. 


Surplus Property for Flood Damage 
(Public Law 233. Approved July 25, 1947) 


Congress authorizes the President, acting 
through the Federal Works Administrator, 
to employ any articles declared to be surplus 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 to 
alleviate damage, hardship, and suffering 
caused by flood or other catastrophe. The 
Federal Works Administrator is further au- 
thorized to act through any Government 
agency or State or local governments to 
carry out the provisions of this act, 


Teachers’ Salaries—District of Columbia 
(Public Law 163. Approved July 7, “947) 


A minimum salary of $2,500 per annum is 
provided for teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia; classification and assignment meth- 
ods are liberalized and provision for auto- 
matic promotions and annual increases in 
salary are included. 


Water Pollution Control Act 
(Public Law 845. Approved June 30, 1948) 


A comprehensive system of cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and States in 
controlling water pollution is initiated. The 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice is directed to develop a control plan in 
cooperation with Federal, State, and inter- 
state agencies, municipalities, and industres, 
Loans may be made to States, municipalities, 
and interstate agencies for treatment works, 
limited to one-third of the cost or $250,000, 
whichever is smaller; and the law authorizes 
not to exceed $22,500,000 annually for 5 years 
for such loans. Grants are provided for in- 
vest:gations, preliminary surveys, and for en- 
gineering and planning. 

SOLDIERS AND VETERANS 
Admissions Tax 
(Public Law 706. Approved June 19, 1948) 


This measure exempts hospitalized vet- 
erans and servicemen who are admitted free 
to entertainments, educational, and other 
recreational functions from payment of the 
admissions tax, except when on leave or 
furlough. 


Alien Fiancées or Fiancés of Members of the 
Armed Forces 


(Public Law 450. Approved March 24, 1948) 


This act extends to December 31, 1948, 
prior authority to admit alien fiancées or 
fiancés of present and former servicemen for 
a period of 3 months for purpose of marriage 
within that period. 


Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
‘ ment Equalization Act 


(Public Law 810. Approved June 28, 1948) 


In order to eliminate inefficient and sub- 
standard officers from the Regular Army and 
Air Force and to secure a more vitalized corps, 
the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force 
are authorized to examine all officer person- 
nel records, first by a selection board, then 
a board of inquiry, and finally a board of 
review. Officers who are found to be subject 
to removal from the active list if eligible for 
voluntary retirement shall receive full re- 
tirement benefits and if ineligible shall be 
honorably discharged with compensation 


based on a formula permitting payment of 
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amount based on length of service, but 
in any event not more than 1 year’s base and 
jongevity pay. Voluntary retirement based 
on years of service is provided for officers, 
~ant officers, and enlisted men in the 
iar Army and Air Force; Reserve com- 
ponents for the first time are extended cer- 
roi retirement benefits at the age of 60 if 
qualified under the provisions of the act. 
Beneficiaries of Aviation Officers 
(Public Law 236. Approved July 25, 1947) 
Additional beneficiaries were made eligible 
for lump-sum aviation bonuses in the event 
of the death of aviation officers entitled to 
cuca bonuses. By listing the beneficiaries 
in succession this act provides for a more 
equitable distribution of estates of deceased 
aviation Officers who have no designated 
beneficiaries. 
Benefits for Disabled Veterans in Postal 
Service 
(Public Law 802. Approved June 28, 1948) 
This measure permits a disabled veteran 
who no longer qualifies for a postal position 
for which he was once on a Civil-service regis- 
ter to request that his name be put on a 
similar register for which he qualifies with- 
out loss of seniority. 


Chronic and Tropical Diseases 
(Public Law 748. Approved June 24, 1948) 


This act establishes for veterans a pre- 
sumption of service connection in cases of 
chronic and tropical diseases developing after 
separation from service. 


Compensation for Survivors of Deceased War 
Veterans 

(Public Law 868. Approved July 1, 1948) 

In recognition of high living costs, in- 
creased compensation is payable to surviving 
widows, children, and dependent parents of 
veterans whose death results from wartime 
service. New rates are $75 for a widow with 
no child; $100 for widow and one child, with 
$15 additional for each child; for surviving 
orphans, $58 for one child, $82 for two chil- 
dren, and $106 for three children, with $20 
for each additional child; and $35 for each 
parent, Survivors of active-duty service per- 
sonnel who die during peacetime are entitled 
to 80 percent of the war rates. 


Credit for Under-Age Service 
(Public Law 681. Approved June 19, 1948) 


This act makes permanent the temporary 
provision of law which authorizes credit for 
longevity pay for service in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, or in any 
Reserve component thereof, when such serv- 
ice has been rendered prior to 18 years of age. 


an 








Dependents’ Transportation 

(Public Law 151, Approved July 1, 1947) 

This act amends existing law so as to au- 
thorize transportation of dependents and 
household effects of personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard to unre- 
stricted domestic posts and to overseas bases. 

Disability Compensation 

(Public Law 876, Approved July 2, 1948) 

This act provides an increase in compensa- 
tion for peacetime service-connected disabil- 
ity from 75 to 80 percent of the rate author- 
ized for war-incurred disability. 

Disabled Veterans’ Dependents Allowance 

Increases 

(Public Law 877. Approved July 2, 1948) 

Veterans of World War II, World War I, 
and the Spanish-American War with total 
disability under wartime rates are given in- 
creased dependents allowance ranging from 
$21 for a wife but no child to $56 for a wife 
and three or more children. Peacetime total 
disability rates are similarly increased rang- 
ing from $16.80 to $44.80. Veterans 60 per- 
cent or more disabled are given increases 
based on an amount having the same ratio to 


the amount specified in the appropriate war- 
time or peacetime schedule as the degree of 
disability bears to the total disability. 


Disabled Veterans’ Subsistence Allowance 
Increase 


(Public Law 338. Approved August 4, 1947) 


Payments to disabled veterans with service- 
connected disability of 30 percent or more, 
taking vocational rehabilitation courses, were 
fixed at $115 monthly, if single, $135 with one 
dependent, $20 per month for one child and 
$15 additional for each additional child; and 
$15 per month for a dependent parent. 


Federal Aid to Institutional Homes for 
Disabled Veterans 


(Public Law 531. Approved May 18, 1948) 


This act increases from $300 to $500 per 
annum the amount of Federal aid to support 
soldiers and veterans domiciled or hospital- 
ized in State and Territorial homes. This in- 
crease extends through June 30, 1951. 


Federal Employees’ Military Leave Act 
(Public Law 153. Approved July 1, 1947) 


In order to extend. privileges to Federal 
workers equal to those extended to workers 
outside Government service with respect to 
military leave, Federal employees who are 
members of the Enlisted or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the National Guard, or the Naval Re- 
serve are placed in the same status as private 
employees to receive pay and allowances 
while on military leave as well as full pro- 
tection in their employment. 


Government Life Insurance Death Benefits 
(Public Law 429. Approved March 3, 1948) 


This act of Congress extends for an addi- 
tional 2 years the time in which eligible per- 
sons may apply for insurance benefits after 
the death of a veteran in order to provide 
such benefits to those who have been unable 
to apply or were unaware of their rights. 


Government Life Insurance Reinstatement 
Act 


(Public Law 5. Approved February 21, 1947) 


The National Service Life Insurance Act is 
amended to permit service personnel to apply 
for permanent or term insurance on enlist- 
ment. Removal of restrictions liberalizes re- 
instatement of lapsed insurance; and term 
insurance held by totally disabled personnel 
who fail to apply for conversion is auto- 
matically converted to the ordinary life plan. 


Government Life Insurance Renewal Act of 
1947 


(Public Law 34. Approved April 15, 1947) 


To enable veterans to provide a longer pe- 
riod of insurance protection, 5-year level- 
premium-term insurance policies expiring at 
the end of any 5-year period were made re- 
newable for a second, third, fourth, or fifth 
5-year period at the premium rate for the at- 
tained age without medical examination. 


Government Life Insurance Renewal Act of 
1948 


(Public Law 838. Approved June 29, 1948) 


Renewal for an additional 5 years of any 
national service life insurance 5-year level 
premium-term policy issued prior to January 
1, 1948, is provided without medical examina- 
tion and at the premium rate for the at- 
tained age. 

Homestead Entries Act of 1947 
(Public Law 82. Approved May 31, 1947) 
This act liberalizes the former homestead 

entry law by allowing up to 2 years’ credit 
on service in the armed forces from Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and in addition both husband 
and wife having veteran status are permitted 
to count their services jointly in credit 
against homestead entries. 


Homestead Entries Act of 1948 
(Public Law 596. Approved June 3, 1948) 
Veterans may credit military service toward 
8-year residence requirements of the act of 
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1934 allowing citizens to purchase up to 5 
acres of land, without waiving their rights 
under the general homestead law and the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 


Inactive Training Pay for the Organized 
Reserve Corps 
(Public Law 460. Approved March 25, 1948) 


Uniform standards for inactive-duty train- 
ing are provided for all reserve components 
of the armed forces. Inactive-duty training 
pay is authorized in order to facilitate the 
procurement, training, and readiness for 
mobilization of the members of reserve com- 
ponents. 

Institutional On-Farm 
(Public Law 377. Approved August 6, 1947) 

Veterans desiring to take agricultural 
courses while working their own farms or- 
employed on farms may receive educational 
allowances of $65 per month for single vet- 
erans and $90 per month for married veter- 
ans with additional allowances for depend- 
ents. Courses are to be given by accredited 
institutions with 200 hours per year (at least 
8 hours per month) attendance, and super- 
vised work experience on the farm or other 
agricultural establishment is required. 


Training Act 


Medical Assistance to Philippine Veterans 
(Public Law 865. Approved July 1, 1948) 


Grants-in-aid are made to the Republic of 
the Philippines to provide medical care for 
Philippine veterans in the service of the 
United States armed forces during World 
War II. The act provides $22,500,000 for 
hospital construction and $3,285,000 annu- 
ally for 5 years for hospitalization expenses. 

Mustering-Out Benefits Applications 
(Public Law 539. Approved May 19, 1948) 

The time for filing claims for payment 
under the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944 is extended to February 3, 1950. 

Naturalization of Alien Veterans 
(Public Law 567. Approved June 1, 1948) 

This measure enables aliens who served 
honorably in the United States armed forces 
during World War I or during a period be- 
ginning September 1, 1939, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1946, to become naturalized citi- 
zens and exempts them from certain proc- 
esses required of nonservice people. 


Payment under Armed Forces Leave Act 
(Public Law 710. Approved June 19, 1948) 

Provides payment of terminal-leave bonds 
uncashed by veterans before death to sur- 
viving brothers, sisters, nieces, nephews, as 
well as other authorized surviving relatives. 






Pension Increase for Civil War and Sranish- 
American War Veterans 
(Public Law 270. Approved July 30, 1947) 
Veterans and their dependents of the Civil 
War and Spanish-American War received a 
20 percent monthly pension increase 
Pension Increase for Veterans of Indian Wars 
(Public Law 398. Approved January 19, 1948) 
Veterans of Indian wars and widows and 
children of such veterans receive a 20 percent 


increase to aid in mecting increased living 
costs. 
Positions for Disabled Veterans 

(Public Law 452. Approved March 24, 1943) 

Selection of superintendents of national 
cemeteries shall be made from veterans hon- 
orably separated from the service and dis- 
abled in line of duty for active fleld service. 

Prisoners of War and Internees Taz 


Exemption Act 
(Public Law 310. Approved August 1, 1947) 
Interned service men and women and 
civilian personnel who were citizens of the 
United States and who were removed by the 
Japanese from United States possessions to 
confinement outside such possessions \ 
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given tax-exempt status for the period of 
‘their internment. 
Prosthetic Appliance Development 
(Public Law 729. Approved June 19, 1948) 
An annual appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
authorized to be expended by the Veterans’ 
Administration for prosthetic research in- 
cluding prosthetic, orthopedic, and sensory 
devices. 
Retention of Certain Disabled Service 
Personnel 
(Public Law 680. Approved June 19, 1948) 
Certain disabled Army and Air Force hos- 
pitalized personnel may be retained beyond 
the statutory termination date of their com- 
missions in order to complete their treat- 
ment. 
Terminal and Cash Payment Act 
(Public Law 350. Approved August 4, 1947) 


Congress provided that in lieu of terminal 
leave, cash payments would be made on base 
pay plus longevity and that reenlisted per- 
sonnel may take a cash payment for accrued 
leave or transfer accrued leave to the new 
eniistment. 

Terminal-Leave Bond Payment Act 
(Public Law 254. Approved July 26, 1947) 

Congress authorized cash settlement of 
bonds issued to veterans for terminal-leave 
pay at any time after September 1, 1947, to- 
gether with interest computed to the end 
of the month in which payment is made, 


Travel Allowances for Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

(Public Law 660. Approved June 16, 1948) 
Authorizes travel and lodging allowances 
for veterans and necessary attendants, other 
than Veterans’ Administration employees, 
for travel to or from a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility or other place in connection 
with vocational rehabilitation or for the pur- 

pese of examination, treatment, or ccre. 

Veterans’ Preference Act Amendment 
(Public Law 396. Approved January 19, 1948) 
In this law Congress extends veterans’ pref- 
erence in Federal Government employment 
to widowed mothers of deceased ex-service- 
men who lost their lives while on active duty 
in the armed forces and to widowed mothers 


of veierans who have a total and permanent 
service-connected disability. 
Veterans’ Preference Appeals 


(Public Law 741. Approved June 22, 1948) 
Civil Service Commission recommendations 
on appeals under the Veterans’ Preference 


Act are made binding upon executive agen- 
cles 
Veterans’ Subsistence Allowance 
(Public Law 411. Approved February 14, 
1948) 
Subsistence allowances for veterans pursu- 


full-time institutional training are in- 
creased to $75 per month for veterans with- 
ovt dependents, to $105 per month for vet- 
erans with one dependent, and to $120 per 
month for veterans with more than one de- 
pe ndent 
Veterans’ Subsistence Allowance 
(Public Law 512. Approved May 4, 1948) 
Additional subsistence allowances for part- 
time institutional trainees are granted under 
certain conditions. The act raises monthly 
ceilings on combined subsistence allowance 
and earnings of veterans to $210 for veterans 


without dependents, $270 for veterans with 
one dependent, and $290 for veterans with 
vo or more dependents. Overtime pay in 


computing trainees’ earnings is eliminated. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Loans 
(Public Law 115. Approved June 25, 1947) 
To encourage returning veterans to take 
up vocational rehabilitation courses, a re- 
volving fund of $3,000,000 was authorized to 


extend temporary loans to veterans who 
might not otherwise be able to enter upon 
such courses. 

TAXATION 


Excise Tax Act 
(Public Law 17. Approved March 11, 1947) 


Excise taxes are continued by Congress on 
certain luxuries including jewelry, furs, toilet 
preparations, and distilled spirits. 


Revenue Act of 1948 


(Public Law 471. Passed over Presidential 
veto April 2, 1948) 


To lighten the burden imposed by wartime 
tax rates and to stimulate capital investment, 
individual income taxes are reduced from 12.6 
percent in low income brackets to 5 percent 
in higher brackets, retroactive to January 1, 
1948. Personal and dependency exemptions 
are increased from $500 to $600. An addi- 
tional $600 allowance is made to taxpayers 
over 65 and to blind taxpayers. The com- 
munity-property principle is made applicable 
to incomes of husbands and wives and to es- 
tate and gift tax payments. 


Wartime Taz Adjustment Act 
(Public Law 384. Approved August 8, 1947) 


This act provides for wartime depletion 
exemptions on certain minerals and termi- 
nates tax deductions on charitable contribu- 
tions or gifts to be used outside the United 
States or its Territories. The $1,500 tax ex- 
emption in the armed services for officers and 
full tax exemption for personnel under the 
rank of officer was continued until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. 





My View of the Housing Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 19, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
have elapsed since the end of the shoot- 
ing war, and what have we done for vet- 
erans? No doubt campaign speakers all 
over the country and members of both 
major parties will have a lot to say about 
what was done for veterans by the Sev- 
enty-eighth and Seventy-ninth Demo- 
cratically controlled Congresses, and by 
the Eightieth Republican-controlled 
Congress. I am happy to note that a 
good many acts benefiting veterans 
have been passed by the last three Con- 
gresses, and I am glad to say that I had 
a small part in each. However, I am 
not so hilariously jubilant about the net 
result as to have very much to say about 
it, for I cannot refrain from thinking 
about what has not been done, and our 
failures and omissions distress me 
greatly. 

When I see so Many veterans trying to 
establish homes to start families, as well 
as setting up new businesses, and when I 
see their handicaps and their frustra- 
tion, it makes my heart ache, and that, 
too, when I am able to see only a very 
small fraction of the distressing picture, 
It may be that I am judging all veterans 
by the few who are related to me by 
blood, but even so, I do not think the pic- 
ture I have is a distorted one. I think 
millions of veterans are in the same un- 
comfortable or distressed condition of 
the few who are closely related to me. 
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Perhaps I get an exaggerated picture 
when I view the situation in certain Ari. 
zona cities like Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma 
and such places where a great influx of 
out-of-State veterans have tried to es. 
tablish themselves since the war. Pos. 
sibly the major portion of the country js 
not so short of housing as these places 
with which I am best acquainted, and yet 
there are other places like Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Seattle, and San Francisco, 
that are even more crowded and where 
the housing situation is even more dis. 
tressing. I feel that it is one of the 
greatest of shames that this Government 
has permitted for so long such crowding 
and poor housing for the men who so 
recently served in uniform. What are 
we going to do about it? 

Both political party platforms contain 
promises of housing for veterans. While 
the two parties differ regarding public 
housing and the extent and manner of 
slum clearance, they seem to agree upon 
housing for veterans. There seems to be 
no disagreement in regard to having pri- 
vate capital and private enterprise share 
a large part of the work of furnishing 
veterans their homes. That is the way 
I think it should be. Let us carry out 
our party platform in at least this one 
detail. I am not asking the Govern- 
ment to furnish each veteran a residence, 
but I do think that the Government is 
under obligation to encourage home own- 
ership among veterans and to aid veter- 
ans in acquiring homes, just as much as 
it is to furnish them the other benefits 
which the GI bill of rights provides. 

I favored the GI bill, with its educa- 
tional provisions and its loan provisions 


for setting up in business or procuring. 


a home, and I helped as best I could with 
such legislation. At that same time, Iin- 
troduced and sponsored legislation in an 
attempt to furnish thousands of family- 
sized farms to veterans on good irrigated 
land with water rights and did what I 
could to enable a man who wanted to 
own a piece of land for a home to be able 
to do so. I did succeed in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress in getting some legisla- 
tion enacted toward that end, but it is so 
proportionately small—perhaps a few 
hundred in Arizona, instead of thousands 
hoped for—that I am ashamed to say 
much about it. Therefore, we come to 
another proposal for privately owned 
homes for veterans which I hope will 
come very much nearer fulfillment than 
were my hopes of 3 or 4 years ago re- 
garding veterans’ homes on the land. 

What could be more desirable as an 
accomplishment for one who has helped 
to defend his country than to enable him 
to have a piece of property which will 
serve asa home? Ever since there have 
been armies, it has been said that a sol- 
dier will fight more courageously and 
stubbornly for his “hearth and home” 
than he will for his boarding house. All 
recognize the truth of that comparison. 
Obviously, if a “hearth and home” is a 
better inducement for courageous fight- 
ing than is a boarding house, the same 
would be equally true that a “hearth and 
home” would be a better reward for hav- 
ing fought successfully and well than 
would any kind of a boarding house. 

All thinking people know that one of 
the best inducements of loyalty and gocd 
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citizenship 1s home ownership. The 
more nearly our citizens have a place 
they can call home, which under Anglo- 
saxon principle of the law is “a man’s 
castle,” the safer the country will be from 
the wild winds of radicalism. It would 
pay the Government in more ways than 
one to encourage home ownership in 
general, and especially home ownership 
among veterans who are starting out in 
life, rearing a family, and who want to 
own homes. Of course, I know that 
not all veterans want to own homes— 
not even all married veterans—no more 
than all veterans would like to have a 
piece of land in private ownership. But 
there is an instinct in most of us to own 
a home, and that is the instinct which 
is today being frustrated and thwarted 
by economic conditions which the Gov- 
ernment ought to remedy. 

This next special or regular session of 
Congress should enact legislation that 
will go further than anything now on the 
statute books to give the worthy veteran 
an opportunity of home ownership. To- 
day building is so expensive that most 
veterans cannot afford either to build or 
buy a home. A recent enactment pur- 
ports to facilitate veterans’ cooperatives 
in furnishing themselves homes. I would 
go further and have the law restore cer- 
tain controls upon building materials and 
give veterans preference in attaining 
such material, and I would have the vet- 
erans given more preference than the 
ordinary builder or citizen in the guar- 
anty of mortgages to induce extension of 
credits by private lending agencies. 

It must not be presumed, because I am 
saying nothing here about slum clear- 
ance or public housing, that I am en- 
tirely overlooking that part of the hous- 
ing problem, but first things come first, 
and I feel that the most pressing hous- 
ing problem today is that of homes for 
veterans, 





Red River of the North Project Au- 
thorized; $1,000,600 Is First Appro- 
priation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 17), 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1948, the President signed a flood- 
control and public works measure, H. R. 
6419, which is of vital importance to the 
Ninth Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. 

The bill gave final approval and au- 
thorization of the comprehensive plan 
for flood control and other purposes in 
the Red River of the North drainage 
basin, North Dakota and Minnesota, as 
set forth in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated May 24, 1948. 

Then later, the passage of the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, made 


$1,000,000 immediately available for a 
start on one or more of the eight au- 
thorized projects in the whole plan. 

Final authorization of the Red River 
project, and the first appropriation for 
it by the United States Congress marks 
an important step of a long-time effort 
by many persons in northwestern Minne- 
sota and northeastern North Dakota to 
launch these projects which mean so 
much to the future of the Red River 
Valley. 

Army engineers submitted a report to 
the Secretary of the Army outlining the 
work to be done on the Red River project 
which will greatly lessen the danger of 
floods; permit water to be fed into the 
Red River at low-water stages for main- 
taining city water supplies and the 
movement of sewage, and to otherwise 
regulate water in the Red River to im- 
prove that fertile territory. The Army 
engineer report is signed by Lt. Gen. R. 
A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers. 

In the Ninth Congressional District, 
the engineers report describes the pro- 
posed improvements in some detail in 
the following paragraphs: 


Main stem and Bois de Sioux River: Chan- 
nel realinement and clearing between mile 
0.9 and mile 7.8 above mouth of Bois de Sioux 
River, channel enlargement in lower 0.9 
mile of Bois de Sioux and upper 6.1 miles 
of Red River. The improved channel will 
carry most floods safely within banks and 
will reduce stages and damage of larger and 
less frequent floods. Estimated Federal cost 
$419,700; estimated cost to local interests 
$44,600. 

Main stem at Fargo-Moorhead: Channel 
clearing for a distance of 24 miles down- 
stream from the upper end of the cities; 
channel enlargement and deepening for 4 
distance of 4.9 miles downstream from the 
city bridges; levee 1,800 feet long at Moor- 
head; levee and floodwall about 1 mile long 
at Fargo. Levees will provide freeboard of 
2.5 feet above the maximum flood of record 
(1897), and, in unleveled areas, the im- 
proved channel will carry most floods safely 
within banks and will reduce stages and 
damage of larger and less frequent floods. 
Estimated Federal cost $1,263,100; estimated 
cost to local interests, $666,900. 

Main stem at Grand Forks—East Grand 
Forks: Channel clearing for a distance of 16 
miles through the two cities, the upper 5.8 
miles of the cleared channel to be deepened 
by excavation; a levee 6,700 feet long in the 
southern part of Grand Forks; and a levee 
and flood wall 9,600 feet long in East Grand 
Forks; below the mouth of Red Lake River. 
The levee would provide a freeboard of 3 
feet above the maximum flood of record, and, 
in unleveed areas, the improved channel will 
carry most floods safely within banks and 
will reduce stages and damage of larger and 
less frequent floods. Estimated Federal cost 
$1,921,000; estimated cost to local interests 
$476,100. 

Otter Tail River Basin, Minn.: Channel 
enlargement and realinement from the upper 
end of Lake Breckenridge to the vicinity of 
Sec. 33-Twp 132N-R45W, a dam and reservoir 
about 6 miles southwest of Fergus Falls hav- 
ing a capacity of about 14,100 acre-feet. The 
reservoir will be operated to reduce flood flows 
in the lower Otter Tail River, and to increase 
low-water flows in coordination with Baldhill 
and Red Lake Reservoirs for the benefit of 
water supply and stream sanitation in the 
Red River of the North. The improved chan- 
nel will carry most floods safely within banks 
and will reduce stages and damage of larger 
and less frequent floods. Estimated Federal 
cost $1,233,800; estimated cost to local inter- 
ests $36,400. 
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Wild Rice and Marsh Rivers, Minn.: 
Channel enlargement and straightening in 
Wild Rice River extending downstream from 
the present connection between Wild Rice 
and Marsh Rivers to about 2 miles below 
the mouth of South Branch. Enlargement 
of Marsh River Ditch and channel clearing 
and realinement in Marsh River downstream 
from the ditch to about 3 miles below 
Anthony. Flood flows of Wild Rice River will 
continue to be diverted through the Marsh 
River. The improved channel will carry most 
floods safely within banks and will reduce 
Stages and damage of larger and less frequent 
floods. Estimated Federal cost $550,400; esti- 
mated cost to local interests $116,200. 

Sand Hill River Basin, Minn.: Channel 
enlargement in Sand Hill State ditch and 
upper end of natural river channel trom 6 
miles east of Beltrami to 11 miles west of 
Beltrami, enlargement and straightening of 
old channel of Sand Hill River from 3 miles 
east of Beltrami to the Sand Hill State 
ditch, The improved channel will carry 
most floods safely within banks and will 
reduce stages and damage of larger and less 
frequent floods. Estimated Federal cost 
$646,700; estimated cost to local interests 
$76,500. 

Possible improvements on other tributary 
streams as requested by local interests have 
been considered, but no improvements other 
than those listed above have been found to 
be practicable and economically justified. 
Presently authorized improvements on Shey- 
enne River, Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers, 
Park River (N. Dak.), Pembina and Tongue 
Rivers have not been affected by the report. 
Improvements of Roseau River which does 
not affect the main stem of Red River within 
the United States will be considered in a 
separate report now being prepared. 


Mr. Speaker, the report by the Army 
engineers Was not received in time to be 
sent to the Budget Bureau and trans- 
ferred to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for consideration in the 
civil functions War Department appro- 
priations bill. 

Therefore it was necessary to get con- 
sideration in the Senate which held 
hearings on the project early in June. 
Senator JosepH H. BALL, of Minnesota, 
did splendid work in getting considera- 
tion for the Red River of the North 
project in the Senate and, through his 
influence and fine direction, with the aid 
and cooperation of Senator MILTON 
Younc, of North Dakota, and Senator 
Ep TuyYeE, of Minnesota, was able to get 
it approved by the Senate Public Works 
Committee and authorized by the Sen- 
ate. 

Citizens of the Ninth District of Min- 
nesota will be interested in knowing 
some of the efforts made by myself in 
connection with this matter. 

The following is a copy of a letter I 
wrote to Congressman GEorGE A. Don- 
DERO, chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Works, in asking his coopera- 
tion in getting the project authorized by 
his committee. I also saw him and then 
contacted, personally, each member of 
his committee. My letter of June 15, 
1948, to him follows: 

JUNE 15, 19438. 
Hon. Greorce A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Committee on Pu 
Works, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Georce: This is a plea. A plea to 
you to retain the Red River of the North 
Drainage Basin project in your biil, H. R. 


blie 
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6419, as passed by the Senate Saturday. The 
item is found on page 14 of the Senate- 
approved measure. 

It perhaps is best to begin this letter 
to refer to Senator MaLone’s statement in 
referring to the bill on the Senate floor last 
Saturday. It reads, in part, as follows: “The 
pending bill merely covers emergencies, that 
is, cases where life and property are endan- 
gered, and which call for a relatively small 
authorization, covering a specific unit which 
could be constructed by itself, becoming a 
part of the main unit if the whole project 
were later authorized.” 

The damage this spring, alone, to farm 
land, cities, and villages in Minnesota and 
North Dekota amounted to over $10,000,000. 
More than 2,000,000 acres of land were under 
water. The ultimate cost to the Federal 
Government of this whole project would be 
less than $10,000,000. The benefits to be de- 
rived are many times this amount. The 
emergency nature of this proposal warrants 
authorization of the project and some of the 
funds at this time. 

The Senate committee report points up the 
fact that the Army determined the benefit- 
cost ratio to be 1.88. Prior to this year’s 
disastrous floods the estimated total cost 
figure to the Federal Government is $9,928.- 
000; whereas the estimated damages this 
spring alone was $10,000,000. 

I earnestly solicit your favorable considera- 
tion of this matter and hope you will go along 
with the Senate in retaining the project in 
the bill. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harotp C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S—The entire area was recently desig- 
nated as a disaster area by the President 
because of the serious damage done by the 
severe floods this year. 


Senator JosepH H. Barz asked me to 
sive him some information that I 
thought was desirable to assist him in his 
efforts before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations in order to get some 
funds for the project. My letter to him 
of June 16, relative to the matter, follows: 

JUNE 16, 1948. 
The Honorable Josern H. BALL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is an emergency re- 
quest, and because of the legislative situa- 
tion, it is necessary for the Senate to handle 
it. 

The legislation, H. R. 6419, approved in 


conference by the Committee on Public 
Wor.s yesterday, included (p. 14) the Red 
River of the North project and an authoriza- 
tion in the sum of 2,000,000 for the partial 


accomplishment of that plan. As you know, 
this plan for flood control and other purposes 
in the Red River of the north drainage basin, 
includes areas of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

Because of the fact that H. R. 6419 had not 
been fir ally approved by the full Senate and 
House prior to the House passage today of 
the second deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 
6935 (Rept. 2348), it is necessary that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee be re- 
quested to insert the item of $2,000,000 in the 





second deficiency appropriation bill. 

I know of your great interest, and that of 
Senator Tre, of Minnesota, and Senator 
Younc, of North Dakota, and also that of 
Senetor Lancer, in the Red River of the North 
project. I know you realize the emergency 
situation which has arisen because of the 


very serious floods which have occurred dur- 
ine the last 2 years, 1947 and 1948. I know 
you are aware of the fact that there were 


some 15 deaths by drowning in the flood area 
this year, and that the property damage was 
conservatively estimated as over $10,000,000. 
The floods of the past two seasons were the 
most severe since 1897. Army engineers and 
other authorities are fearful that these floods 
will now reoccur each year because of present 
conditions, unless the Red River of the North 
project is undertaken and completed. 

It is most desirable to appropriate the 
$2,000,000 for the initial phase of this com- 
prehensive project so that these very scri- 
ous and disastrous fioods will not continue 
to occur in this great, fertile valley, known 
as the bread basket of the world, and with- 
out question one of the most productive 
areas in the world. 

Incidentally, the floods in the Red River 
area were by far the most severe of any in 
the United States this year, excepting those 
on the northwest Pacific coast. The entire 
area has been designated as a disaster area 
by President Truman, because of the great 
amount of damage suffered. 

It is most imperative in this emergency 
that funds be provided to inaugurate this 
project. If the Senate will insert the amount 
requested, I have every hope that the House 
will agree to a part, if not all, of the amount 
requested. 

Appreciating your splendid efforts in this 
matter, I am, with kindest wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C, HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 


Senator BaLL secured approval of the 
Senate Appropriation Committee for $2,- 
000,000 for a start on the Red River of the 
North project. This amount was in- 
cluded in the second deficiency bill, 
which was passed by the Senate in the 
closing days of the session. 

Because of time, and since the project 
has not yet been authorized when the 
House committee had previously consid- 
ered and the House had passed the Sec- 
ond deficiency bill, no appropriation has 
i made for the project in the House 

ill. 

It was then up to me to get the House 
members of the conference committee, 
which met with the Senate Conference 
Committee, in ironing out and compro- 
mising the differences in second defici- 
ency bill passed by the House and the 
Senate. 

I, personally and individually, talked 
to every member, both Republican and 
Democrat, of the conference committee 
on the House side in support of funds for 
the Red River of the North project. They 
then agreed on $1,000,000 as the initial 
appropriation for the project. This was 
finally approved by both the Senate and 
the House; and the measure was sent to 
the President for approval. 

Tremendous interest has been shown 
in the over-all Red River of the North 
project. A general meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all interested communities 
has been called for Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
for Friday, July 9, 1948, to advise with 
Corps of United States Army Engineers 
relative to initial stages of Red River 
flood-control projects. 

The general call for the meeting was 
issued by a long-time friend and sup- 
porter of the Red River flood-control 
projects, Dr. H. L. Walster, chairman of 
the Tri-State Waters Commission, and 
dean of the State college station of the 
North Dakota State College at Fargo, N. 
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Dak. His letter announcing the m 
is as follows: aatag 


Tri-State Waters ComMIssIon, 
State CoOLLece Station, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hon. Harotp C. Hacen, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Dear Sir: In regard to meeting at Grang 
Forks, N. Dak., Council Room, City Hall, 3 
p. m., Friday, July 9, to advise with Corps of 
United States Army Engineers relative to 
initial stages of Red River flood-controj 
projects, 

You are aware of the fact that the Con. 
gress recently authorized further flood-con- 
trol projects on streams of the Red River 
of the North Basin in the amount of $9 ,400,- 
000. In the last few days of the session an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was made to the 
Corps of Engineers to begin work in 1949. 

In order to determine the order in which 
the several units should be forwarded 
through the necessary additional planning 
and construction the Corps of Engineers 
have indicated that a basin-wide meeting of 
local interests will be helpful. As chairman 
of the Tri-State Waters Commission I have 
initiated this call. Invitations have been 
extended to the governors, Senators, and 
Congressmen of the area, Those to whom 
this notice is sent are urged to make a spe- 
cial effort to bring with them Officers of 
municipalities (townships, villages, cities, 
and counties) from the areas to be affected 
by the projects, 

Enclosed herewith is a brief statement of 
the proposed improvements as authorized, 
including estimated Federal costs, and esti- 
mated costs to local interests. 

This meeting will also be considered an 
officially called meeting of the Tri-State 
Waters Commission. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. WASTER, 
Chairman, Tri-State Waters Com- 
mission, 


Mr. Speaker, this over-all Red River 
of the North flood-control project will be 
of benefit to every farmer, to every per- 
son, in northwestern Minnesota and 
northeastern North Dakota. To have 
funds to start work on the project is im- 
portant to every individual in the area. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to have 
taken part in securing a million dollars 
to start work, even though approximately 
nine million or more in Federal funds will 
be needed to finish the work. 

The Senate Committee on Public 
Works said in its report: ““The committee 
is convinced that flood control and water 
conservation in the Red River drainage 
basin are desirable for the economic wel- 
fare of the citizens of the area.” The 
committee knows that to complete this 
project will be a progressive step forward 
for the benefit of all people, in all parts 
of our land, because the result will be 
increased production in the Red River 
Valley. 

I want to continue to fight for addi- 
tional appropriations for the completion 
of this project. I assure the people of 
the Ninth Congressional District of Min- 
nesota that, given the opportunity, I will 
continue to do my best toward comple- 
tion of the over-all Red River of the 
North flood-control project. The co- 
operation of our present Minnesota Sen- 
ators, and many civic-minded individ- 
uals residing in the district, has been of 
immeasurable help. That kind of co- 
operation in the future will see all parts 
of the project completed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on July 13 
I had the privilege of discussing the 
financial policy of our Government with 
the Norfolk Rotary Club. I submit my 
remarks for inclusion in the Recorp: 


Most Rotarians are businessmen. Most of 
you come face to face daily with problems 
in management, in finance, in meeting com- 
petition, in providing the best possible serv- 
ice to your customers, in protecting and 
enlarging the investment of your stockhold- 
ers in your businesses. You know that the 
extent to which you satisfactorily meet these 
problems is reflected in the stability and the 
growth of your organizations. The amount 
of the return which you recelve and your 
investors receive reflects the amount of con- 
tribution which you make and the degree of 
intelligence and ability which you put into 
your activity. 

Although the entire economy of our Na- 
tion is founded upon the principle of free 
enterprise which is guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, that philosophy was not new to 
our founding fathers. Rights of private 
ownership and rights to own and accumu- 
late wealth are as old as recorded history. 

As the foundation of our economic, life, the 
principle of free enterprise is equally ap- 
plicable to every American citizen. Many 
Americans of humble origin have reached 
the pinnacles of achievement and success 
because under our Constitution they have 
been permitted to enjoy the fruits of their 
efforts and industriousness. Besides the fact 
that his individual attainments are meas- 
ured by his own inclinations, his intelligence, 
and his ability, each American citizen is a 
stockholder in the biggest business organiza- 
tion in the world, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The magnitude of our Government is stag- 
gering. It is difficult for the human mind 
to even think in terms of billions and hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. Nowhere is there 
an inventory of the physical assets of the 
Federal Government, but that business in 
which we are all stockholders today Owes 
more than $250,000,000,000. 

I want to talk to you about that business 
of ours and particularly about its financial 
policy. I don’t think we stockholders give 
enough of our individual thought to this 
matter. We leave too much of our own re- 
sponsibilities to our proxies. We profess to 
be too busy with personal matters close at 
hand; but if we would stop and think, we 
would quickly realize that our personal for- 
tunes, our individual accumulations of 
wealth and security, our entire economic 
well-being, is inextricably tied up and inter- 
woven with governmental financial and eco- 
nomic stability. 

I have already reminded you that our Gov- 
ernment has a debt of more than $250,000,- 
000,000. Consider this in terms of prewar 
finance, The interest alone on this amount 
is more than the total tax revenues of the 
Federal Government for any single year 
between 1921 and 1936. 

I suppose that most of us can look back 
& lew years in our own personal histories 
and recall the strain that we individually 
went through because of heavy debt hang- 
ing over us and because of the heavy carry- 
ing charges on that debt. One of our first 
objectives was to get out from under and 
eliminate the interest charges. We didn't 


stop working when we took in enough to pay 
our expenses, We didn't reduce our income 
and put off payments on principal, simply 
because our creditors were not forcing us. 
We cut expenses however we could. We built 
up our income to the maximum. We paid 
our obligations as rapidly as practicable and 
we made provisions for contingencies. That 
was good business sense. It is my conviction 
that the principles of good-business con- 
duct applicable to private enterprise are also 
applicable to governmental operations. 

During the Eightieth Congress, three sepa- 
rate bills to reduce income taxes were con- 
sidered. The first bill introduced in Janu- 
ary 1947 was H. R. 1, the Knutson tax-reduc- 
tion bill. Like any other citizen, I, too, am 
highly tax-conscious and I know that the 
American taxpayer needs relief from his 
heavy wartime burden. However, common 
sense and sound fiscal policy require a bal- 
anced budget and provision for orderly debt 
liquidation. 

In Keeping with provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act, the Congress made an attempt in 
the direction or reducing expenditures, even 
though that attempt was haphazard and in- 
discriminate. Before the tax bill was brought 
up for consideration by the committee a 
resolution was submitted proposing to cut 
the President’s budget estimates by $6,000,- 
000,000. This resolution was passed by the 
House, even though its proponents admitted 
that they had no basis for knowing whether 
such a figure was proper. It was admittedly 
based solely on general information and wish- 
ful thinking. No detailed study had been 
made. No determination had been worked 
out to indicate where the cuts could be made 
intelligently or whether the achievement of 
such a reduction—if in fact possible—would 
cause a default on governmental commit- 
ments or cripple essential services. 

The Senators didn’t think it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the budget to that extent, but 
like the House, the Senate, too, picked a fig- 
ure out of the air. It was four and one-half 
billions, Although the two Houses never 
reached agreement on budget reduction, 
they both passed, H. R. 1, Wnich would have 
cut $7,000,000,000 off income-tax revenues. 
It was vetoed by the President and did not 
become law. 

The budget consideration which took 
place in 1947 related to the 1948 fiscal year, 
the year which has just ended. It is inter- 
esting now to look back and see how closely 
we came to the $6,000,000,000 savings and 
what Federal economies were achieved. It is 
difficult even now to determine accurately 
what the figures are, but at the most it ap- 
pears that the original budget estimates 
were reduced by not more than one and a 
half billions. Early indications were that 
considerable economies would be effected. 
but the “meat-ax” technique at first em- 
ployed on appropriation bills was ineffectual 
because of inadequate consideration and in- 
discriminate application. Many of the ap- 
propriations had to be restored later in de- 
ficiency measures, and meanwhile consider- 
able loss of efficiency in governmental ad- 
ministration had been caused. 

Almost immediately after H. R. 1 failed of 
enactment, Mr. KNUTSON dropped in an- 
other bill, This was an identical bill except 
that it postponed the date for tax reduction 
to become effective. Like the former meas- 
ure, it, too, was vetoed by the President, and 
again his veto was sustained. 

During consideration of H. R. 1 and its 
subsequent counterpart, numerous efforts 
were made to have included in the legisla- 
tion the so-called community-property pro- 
visions. At that time it was argued that 
this subject should be treated in separate 
legislation or should be combined with other 
needed revisions to the general tax code. 

I am sure you are familiar with this com- 
munity-property matter. Under the laws of 
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several States it is permissible to divide the 
income of a man equally between himself 
and his wife. This has worked greatly to 
the advantage of people in States where such 
laws existed and has been grossly inequitable 
to the rest of the Nation. Such a discrimi- 
natory situation should never have been per- 
mitted to arise and certainly after its ex- 
istence became apparent it should have been 
promptly remedied, 

When Mr. KNuTSON, in the early part of 
this year, prepared his third tax bill, he 
astutely included the community-property 
provisions. This was a detour off the main 
track and was obviously designed to entice 
wavering Representatives who were being 
pressured from that angle. Perhaps against 
their better judgment some legislators were 
introduced to support the entire measure 
just in order to get the community-property 
adjustments. Although this is no minor 
matter to the individual taxpayer affected, 
it was a relatively minor part of this total 
tax bill. To favor the tax bill purely for 
the purpose of getting advantages of this 
provision, in my judgment, would have con- 
stituted failure to keep the main objective 
in view. Of course the tax liability of citi- 
zens of every State should be on an equitable 
basis, but desirable as the community-prop- 
erty provisions are, they should not have 
provided an excuse for passage of legislation 
which was otherwise unsound. 

The income-tax reduction bill as pesssed 
will reduce governmental revenue by more 
than $5,000,000,000. As I see it, such a re- 
duction is unwise and dangerous. In view 
of the many uncertainties we face, it might 
place our financial structure in a precarious 
condition, 

We have had a balanced Federal budget 
for the past 2 years. H. R. 1, y 
introduced, would have been effective on 
January 1, 1947, in the midst of the 1947 
fiscal year. If H. R. 1 had been enected, it 
would have caused some deficit at the end 
of the fiscal year on July 1, 1947. 

Now let us come a little closer up to date. 
Only recently the Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that when the 1948 fiscal year 
closed on last June 30, we had a surplus of 
approximately $8,000,000,000. On the face of 
it, this would seem to indicate that tax re- 
duction in the high figures is possible without 
jeopardizing our financial stability. But let 
us scrutinize that situation a little. Already 
the Congress has obligated $3,000,000,000 of 
that surplus. This was through a dubiously 
agile accounting maneuver attached to the 
bill for foreign assistance. Three billion 
dollars of the funds appropriated for foreign 
aid and spent during 1949 will be charge- 
able to the 1948 fiscal year. In addition to 
this, some of the Federal agencies were au- 
thorized to make contracts for the expendi- 
ture of funds not yet appropriated, and so 
the $8,000,000,000 surplus is a mirage. Much 
of it is already obligated and a pitifully small 
amount will be available for debt reduction, 

Now let us look at the prospects for the 
1949 fiscal year, which has just begun. 
President’s original budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1949 compared with his estimates 
of Treasury receipts indicated a surplus of 
approximately $4,800,000,000. This, of course, 
was predicated on continuation of the pres- 
ent levels of employment, production, and 
earnings, It was also predicated on a con- 
tinuation of the income-tax rates applicable 
prior to passage of the tax-reduction bill, 
Even on the basis of the then apparent de- 
mands upon our Treasury, it is clear that 
the tax-cut measure would have more than 
offset any contemplated surplus and caused 
our Federal Government to operate at a defi- 
cit during the 1949 year. 

I know that all of the people need a re- 


as originally 


The 


duction in their tax burdens. But simple 
arithmetic makes it difficult to justily a 
$5,000,000,000 reduction in Federal revenues 
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under these circumstances. Proponents of 
‘the measure argued that we would still have 
$3,000,000,000 for debt reduction at the end 
of the current year by charging that amount 
of our 1949 expenditures against our 1948 
receipts. But no juggling of figures can 
change the facts. 

Recent developments, both domestic and 
foreign, have made our future financial pic- 
ture even more obscure. We have passed 
legislation making inadequate increases in 
he salaries of our civil servants. Veterans’ 
benefits have been expanded. The Senate 
approved a $300,000,000 annual charge on the 
Treasury for aid-to-education, and also a 
public housing bill, which incidentally has 
now been sanctioned by the Republican Party. 
This will call for other large expenditures. 

On top of ail of this, and what is perhaps 
more disturbing, the international situation 
is increasing in complexity and in its sinister 
aspects. Because of this we have passed the 
Selective Service Act. We have provided for 
strengthening of cur Army, our Navy (this 
was omitted from Pilot article) and our Air 
Force. We propose to have a 70-group Air 
Force that will be the most effective in the 
world and have authorized the making of 
contracts for planes and services and agreed 
to appropriate funds when required. 

Although some of the measures we have 
taken have slowed up the march of com- 
munism into western Europe, we are even 
now threatened with a choice of moving out 
of Berlin, surrendering our sector to the 
Communists, or engaging in open hostilities. 
None of us can foresee what the consequences 
may be. We have inherited the role of world 
leadership, and freedom-loving people 
throughout the earth are looking to us to 
show the way for maintenance of a perma- 
nent and just peace. We have sponsored the 
United Nations and the world has placed its 
hopes on this federation of governments for 
the preservation of world order on a basis 
of justice and reason. Its impotence has 
been manifest since its inception and its 
future will depend, not only on American 
resources, but on our wise and intelligent 
leadership. We cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility imposed upon us during this period 
of world crisis. Our responsibility is pri- 
marily to ourselves, and secondarily to the 
other nations of the world. We know not 
what measures may be necessary for us to 
maintain our sovereignty and our demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

Although, currently, our individual tax 
obligations are somewhat less than those of 
the past several years, it is entirely within 
the realm of possibility that early in the 
Eighty-first Congress it may be necessary to 
again increase taxes. I hope this may not 
be the case, but I am convinced that every 
right-thinking American will insist upon 
meintaining a sound governmental fiscal 
policy. Any other course would so weaken 
our economic structure that every freedom 
which has been our heritage and which we 
have cherished through the years will be en- 
dangered. 

As we review the advancements of science 
which have occurred in our lifetime, as we 
witness the misery and suffering which have 
followed in the wake of the last war, and 
realize that even now men in the Holy Land 
are engaging in mortal conflict, as we com- 
pare the relative degree of prosperity enjoyed 
in our own United States with the plight of 
the rest of the world, we ought to give thanks 
and gird ourselves against any contingency. 
This is no time for smugness or complacency 
or for the pursuit of selfish aggrandizement. 
The rehabilitation of the world and the fate 
of civilization may well depend upon how we 
conduct our own economic affairs. 

You men of business and of the professions 
know that reductions in expenditures, reduc- 
tions in debt, and reductions in revenues 
must be accomplished either in that order or 


simultaneously. I have pointed to the fact 
that in spite of all the talk about reducing 
expenditures the economies affected were in- 
finitesimal. No provision has been made for 
orderly debt retirement, but tax revenues 
have been cut by $5,000,000,000. It has been 
said that support for all appropriations bills 
and all tax-reduction measures will assure a 
legislator of a long tenure in office. I would 
cast no aspersions on Members of the Eight- 
ieth Congress nor attribute to any of them 
political motivations in connection with 
taxes or appropriations. However, many wary 
eyes must necessarily have occasionally cast 
furtive glances toward the November elec- 
tions. 

The entire fabric of our American way of 
life, whether political, economic, or social, 
is so interrelated that the weakening of one 
must inevitably affect the other. Our free- 
enterprise system, together with all of the 
rights which we have enjoyed under our 
Constitution, depends in large measure on 
the maintenance of a sound and stable gov- 
ernmental fiscal policy. The level of taxes 
which we impose upon ourselves must be 
determined with that end in view. I know 
you share with me the conviction that such 
a policy is essential to our individual and 
collective security, safety, and well-being. 





How Bad Is the Record, Mr. President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the record made for the veterans by the 
Eightieth Republican Congress so bit- 
terly condemned by President Truman 
speaks for itself. 

If this record is so bad why did not the 
President veto the bills carrying the fol- 
lowing benefits? I insert them as pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
July 26, 1948: 


Vets’ Wipows, ORPHANS, DEPENDENTS Get NEw 
BENEFITS STARTING SEPTEMBER 1 


(By Douglas Larsen) 


Veterans’ widows, orphans, and dependents 
will get most of the benefits of the veteran 
legislation passed in the closing days of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Starting September 1, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration checks to dependent widows, orphans, 
and parents of veterans killed during the war 
will be increased according to this table: 








| old New 
Widow: 
an $60. 00 $75 
| GS Se 78. 00 100 
tak ode ccckdetededen 93. 00 115 
RES SE ae 109. 29 130 
er 124. 80 145 
I ce ae 140. 40 169 
No widow: 
SNe £553. Beddindcabiciient 30. 00 58 
PEO no condiidhinsinds be Ses 45. 60 4 
8children_...... Dead ceaebaidaseel 57. 60 106 
ee 69. 60 125 
5 children ceudecveausent 81. 60 146 
Dependent mother or father___---- 54. 00 oO 
Dependent mother and father, 
a are ial 30. 00 85 





These increased rates will be made aus 
tomatically by VA. No application is neces- 
sary and no additional forms need to be 
filled out. 
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BRAND-NEW BENEFIT 

Another new law provides payments for 
the dependents of certain disabled yeterans 
This is a brand-new benefit which the vet. 
erans organizations led by the Disableq 
American Veterans have been trying to get 
passed for a long time. It applies to all 
veterans with a 60 percent or more service. 
connected disability who have dependents 
Following is the scale for veterans with 109 
percent disability: 


ee 5.0 

Wile, Dede cela a = 
Wife, 3 or more children___.._____ - 56.00 
Be ROO SO on ms osiemnctinteberenid ans 14, 00 
NO Wife, 3 Children... .cnscseen - 24.50 
No wife, 3 or more children_________ 35. 00 
Mother or father, either or both de- 

pendent upon veteran, each_-____. 17. 50 


Other veterans with not less than 60-per- 
cent disability will receive the same per- 
centage of these dependency payments as 
they are at present receiving in disability 
compensation. The VA will supply applica- 
tion blanks for these new benefits which 
will start September 1. 

Earlier in the Eightieth Congress two bills 
were passed which directly affect a great 
number of veterans. They raised the pay- 
ments to vets going to schcol and those tak- 
ing on-the-job training more than 15 per- 
cent. These increases have been in effect 
for several months. 


INSURANCE EXTENDED 


Another law which affects a large number 
of veterans extends the life of GI term in- 
surance for 5 years. Without this act all 
veterans would have had to convert their 
term policies into one of the six available 
permanent forms of life insurance. Those 
veterans who take advantage of this exten- 
sion, however, will have their premiums in- 
creased slightly up to the premium rate 
applicable for their age at the time of the 
renewal. The VA will handle this auto- 
matically for the men who have term poli- 
cies in force and who want to keep them 
up. 

Here is a list of most of the other laws 
passed by the Eightieth Congress which di- 
rectly affect veterans: 


FOR CERTAIN DISABLED VETERANS 


The Government will now provide up to 
50 percent of the cost of specially constructed 
homes for veterans who are paralyzed below 
the waist. 

The deadline for amputees applying for 
new cars was extended to June 30, 1949. 

The payments to veterans who incurred 
disabilities in peacetime were increased to 
80 percent of the wartime rate. 

VA's fund out of which advances are given 
to disabled veterans who start job training 
was increased to $3,000,000. 

VA was given $1,000,000 for research to de- 
velop new prosthetic devices, 


FOR OPERATION OF VA 


A system of internships is now provided 
for the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
The construction of hospitals and the con- 
tinued operation of offices was provided for 
the Philippine Islands for the use of Philip- 
pine veteran:. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A service-connected disability was auto- 
matically established for certain tropical dis- 
eases which are shown to exist 1 year from 
discharge. 

Lenders were permitted to find a secondary 
market for housing loans given to veterans. 


FOR OTHER THAN WORLD WAR I AND WORLD WAR I 
VETERANS 


Pensions to dependents and veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, Indian wars, and 
Civil War were increased 20 percent, 
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Gangsters Return to Prison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman has had much to say about 
the Eightieth Congress. He first char- 
acterized it as the worst ever. Then he 
amended that statement by saying it was 
the second worst. 

The trouble with Mr. Truman is that 
he forgets that much of the program 
which he has been advocating was re- 
pudiated by the people at the 1946 elec- 
tion. and that this Congzess is working, 
not under his orders, but under the or- 
ders given them at that time. 

He has done what he could to sabo- 
tage the program endorsed by the people 
in 1946. He knows that he has been a 
feilure in many respects, that his for- 
eign policy has brought us to the verge 
of world war III, given us living costs 
which are completely out of the reach 
of many, and bankrupted us nationally 
so that today a dollar will purchase no 
more than did 20 cents in years gone by. 
In addition to messing up our domestic 
and foreign affairs, those under his con- 
trol have been guilty of some most repre- 
hensible conduct. Let me cite just one 
example, 

The Parole Board appointed by the 
Attorney General, who was appointed by 
M,. Truman, granted paroles to five 


pone mob of Chicago, afier they had 
been sentenced to prison for 10 years, 
having been convicted of an attempt to 
extort more than a million dollars from 
the motion-picture industry. This same 
outfit had extorted something like a mil- 
lion dollars from members of various 
unions. 

Nevertheless, the Parole Board, without 
any legitimate reason, let these gang- 
sters out of jail within a few days after 
they became eligible for parole. 

When complaint was made to a con- 
eressional committee, of which I hap- 
pen to be chairman, I appointed a sub- 
committee which held hearings, made a 
report to the full committee, alleging 
that the paroles were improvidently 
granted and should be revoked. That 
report was adopted by the full commit- 
tee without objection. 

As a result of the hearings of the sub- 
committee, the paroles were revoked last 
week. Two of the ex-convicts are back 
in jail and no doubt, shortly, the others 
will be. 

These paroles were obtained, in large 
part, through the efforts and influence 
of one Paul Dillon, a personal friend of 
President Truman, and of Maury 
Hughes, a personal, long-time friend of 
United States Attorney General Tom 
Clark, who appointed the members of 
the Parole Board. 

It took not a little time to lay bare 
the facts, to give them publicity, and to 
force the hands of the Parole Board. 
A congressional committee did that job 


and, quite naturally, the fact that ac- 
tivities of the friends of the administra- 
tion, and at least one friend of the Presi- 
dent, having a part in the release of these 
convicts, were given publicity, did not 
endear the committee or the Congress 
to the President. 

It may well be that the failure of Con- 
gress to act as a rubber stamp for the 
President, its independence, and its in- 
sistence that the people’s money be spent 
with some degree of reason, influenced 
the President in his attacks on Congress. 

All in all, the Eightieth Congress has 
done a worth-while job and if, in No- 
vember, the people will endorse its ac- 
tions, no doubt we will be on the road 
back to peace and prosperity. 

Newspaper comment on one phase of 
the return of the parolees to prison is 
exemplified by the following article from 
the Chicago Tribune of July 25, 1948: 


CAMPACNA, GI0E BACK IN PRISON; NEw PROBE 
CnN—“Pay-Orr MAN” HuNTED IN PAROLE 
ScaNDAL 

(By James Doherty) 


How and why four notorious Capone gang- 
sters were given Federal paroles still was 
considered an unsolved problem yesterday 
by a congressional committee as two of the 
gangsters were put back into cells at the 
Atlanta, Ga., prison. Representative CLARE 
E. HOFFMAN, Republican, of Michigan, and 
Representative Frep E. Bussey, Republican, 
of Illinois, said the reimprisonment of Louis 
Campagna and Charles Give as parole viola- 
tors stressed the failure of authorities to find 
the “pay-off man.” 

Gioe, who was seized in his Chicago apart- 
ment at daybreak Friday, was checked into 
the prison shortly after midnight. Cam- 
pagna, who evaded arrest at his Michigan 
estate to gain a habeas corpus hearing in 
Chicago, was back in a cell at lunchtime 
yesterday. 

MANY THINGS UNEXPLAINED 


The two Congressmen who led the fight to 
put the gangsters back in the penitentiary 
and get details of the “million-dollar paroles” 
said the story is only half told. Eorrman, 
chairman of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures, a subcommittee of which has 
been delving into the paroles for the last 11 
months, and Busspey, who represents a Chi- 
cago district, said they wanted to know: 

1, Why no parole violation warrant was 
issued for Phil D’Andrea, who, with Paul 
Ricca, gang boss, went to prison with Cam- 
pagna and Gioe in 1944 and was paroled 
with them last August 13. 

2. Why a parole violation warrant was 
issued for John Rosselli, west coast agent of 
the Capone gang convicted with the four 
Chicagoans on a charge of extorting more 
than a million dollars from motion-picture 
producers, and paroled with them. 


SEEK FINANCIAL SOURCES 


3. Who financed the paroles which came 
only after unidentified persons had paid 
$128,000 to settle income-tax liens of $670,000 
against Campagna and Ricca, and after a 
million-dollar mail-fraud indictment against 
all the gangsters was dismissed. 

4. Who used the name of Mixe Ryan in 
hiring Maury Hughes, close friend of United 
States Attorney General Tom C. Clark, to 
have the indictment dismissed as a prelimi- 
nary step toward their paroles. 

5. What arrangement was made for a “vote 
delivery” as part payment for the release of 
the Chicago gangsters. 

6. What Government officials had advance 
knowledge of parole negotiations. 

7. What explanation was made to high 
Government officials concerning the release 
of the gangsters who belonged to a Nation- 
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wide gang and had powerful political friends 
here and in other cities? 


WONDER WHO INTERCEDED 


The Congressmen said the paroles were a 
gross miscarriage of justice. HorrmMan said 
he would like to know who counseled the 
three members of the Federal Parole Board 
regarding release of the fcur men. 

Here is some history that bears on the case: 

Al Capone, Brooklyn gunman, found a 
profitable fleld in Chicago when prohibition 
came in 1920. He started as a bodyguard for 
Big Jim Colosimo, a powerful first-ward poli- 
tician, brothel keeper, and cafe owner, who 
was killed a few years later. 

CAPONE BRANCHES OUT 


Capone soon opened a dive of his own, the 
notorious Four Deuces at 2222 Wabash Ave- 
nue. Then, in collaboration with Johnnie 
Torrio, Capone started a bootleg gang. 

Beer, booze, gambling, vice, and other 
crimes made the gangsters rich, but one by 
one they went to prison for income-tax 
cheating. Capone, the murderous boss, weni 
to prison in 1931, convicted by Dwight H. 
Green, now Governor of Illinois, and George 
E. Q. Johnson, later a Federal judge. 

Repeal, in 1934, ended the flow of gold to 
the Capone pirates who, after Capone went 
to jail, took orders from Frank (the enforce- 
er) Nitti. Nitti, in turn, was succeeded by 
Ricca, one of those involved in the parole 
scandal and who is still at liberty 
a court hearing September 20. 


pending 


TURN TO KIDNAPINGS 

The Capone gang took a few flyers in kid- 
naping important persons when ihe liquor 
racket ended. Next they found it was easier 
and more profitable to take over unions. 
Many union officials were killed or cowed into 
submission. 

George Browne was a small-time union of- 
ficial who “managed” the stage hands union. 
After Browne met Willie Bioff, a pander who 
had worked for Phil D'Andrea, the pair “shook 
down” Chicago motion-picture theater own- 
ers for sizable sums on threats of strikes. 

Nitti, who had set himself up as empercr 
of the underworld, soon learned of the the- 
ater extortions. Browne and Bioff were com- 
manded into the presence of Nitti. 

“From now on you bring nie half of what 
you get,” Nitti reporiediy told them. 

SEATS BROWNE AS CHIEF 

Nitti soon decided to make Browne presi- 
dent of the International Alliance of Theat- 
rical and Stage Employees. le let it be 
known that it would be unhealthy to elect 
anybcdy but Browne. 

Browne was elected in 1934 and there fol- 
lowed a continuous flow of gold to Chicago 
headquarters. Bioff was designated as 
Browne's special representative in New York 
City. John Rosselii, whose parole is up for 
revocation, was designated to act for the 
gang at Hollywood. Nick Circella, alias 
Dean, collected cash in Chicago irom the film 
theater industry. 

Nitti’s demands for more Cash were so 
compelling that Browne, Bicff, and Circella 
kept “biting” the film industry harder and 
oftener. Strikes were called, then settled 
for larger sums. Soon the extortionists had 
the motion-picture executives doctoring 
their books to hide the blackmail. 

Joseph Schenck, chairman of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, was sentenced to prison for his 
efforts to cover up huge payments to Bioff. 

Next, Nitt! demanded and received two- 
thirds of all the money he knew that Browne, 
Bioff, and Circella collected. 


DEMANDS CAUSE BLOW-UP 


The blow-up came when the picture mag- 
nates were told to dig up $2,000,000 for Nitti, 
Ricca, Campagna, and the other Chicago" 
gangsters. Twentieth Century-Fox, Loew 
Inc., Paramount, and Warner Bros. were 
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assessed $550,000 for the immediate needs of 
‘Browne and Bio. 

One of the picture makers, whose name is 
still a secret, finally asked the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene. After a few years’ de- 
lay, in which there was a ruling that the 
antitrust laws did not apply to labor Unions, 
the Government indicted the extortioners in 
New York City. 

Browne, Bioff, and Circella were convicted 
and received heavy sentences. Then Browne 
and Diofi, to save themselves, became Gov- 
ernment witnesses, 

Nitti killed himself the day he was indict- 








ed, March 19, 1943. That made Ricca the 
head man, But he, too, was indicted and 
eventually went to jail. Tony Accardo made 


frequent illegal visits to Ricca to get his 
orders, 
RESISTED EXTRADITION 

The Chicago mobsters resisted extradition 
to New York. They used all the money, 
political, and unicn power at their command 
to avoid trial. On December 22, 1943, they 
were found guilty of conspiracy to extort 
more than a million from the film people. 

A second indictment charging them with 
stealing more than a million from the 
union—money raised by assessing members 
2 percent of their pay over a long period— 
remained on the court docket. 

Attorney Boris Kostelantez, who had pre- 
sented all the evidence, urged the court to 
impose maximum sentences. 





ASK COURT TO GO EASY 


Their own lawyers told the court that 
Ricca, Campagna, Gioe, and D’Andrea were 


of euch bad repute that no parole board 
would ever consider shortening their sen- 
tences. They asked the court to go easy. 

Judge John Bright, who died early this 
year, said he knew of no better way to safe- 
guerd unions from future marauders than 
to impose heavy sentences. 

“Ten years in prison,” Judge Bright said 
in the cases of Ricca, Campagna, Gioe, D’An- 





drea, Rosselli, and Francis Maritote, alias 
Frank Diamond, brother-in-law of Capone 
and the one man of the gang who didn’t 


get out on parole. They were locked up on 
December 30, 1943, but did not get to the 
Atianta penitentiary until April 7, 1944, due 
to appeals. 
SENTENCES UPHELD 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals affirmed the sentences and the United 
States Supreme Court refused a _ review. 
Their only hope of getting out in less than 
10 years, except for time off for good be- 
havior, was in the President or the Federal 
Parole Board. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Department be- 
gan figuring how much Ricca and his pals 
owed in income taxes on the shakedowns. 
Prosecutors said they were able to account 
for 300,000 collected by Browne and Bioff, 
$1,200,000 of which went to the Nitti-Ricca 
colbination. 

Liens, which, with interest, amounted to 
$670,000, were pending against Ricca and 
Campagna when negotiations were underway 
for paroles for the mobsters in the spring 
of 1946. The Government later waived the 
usual requirement that a person receiving 
parole make restitution to his victim but 
it was not probable that a parole board 
would dare free convicts who owed such a 
5um to the Government as payment of tax 
on the proceeds of crime. So a settlement 
of the Government’s claims was made for 
$128,000. Lawyers had persuaded the Treas- 
ury Department to take less than the $670,- 
000. The Government marked the bill paid 
when on November 1, 1946, Attorney Eugene 
Bernstein, of Chicago’s twenty-fourth ward 
Democratic organization, gave checks for that 

“amount to the collector at Chicago. 





INDICTMENT IN WAY 
The gangsters could not epply for parole 
until they had served one-third of their 


sentences. The board said their eligibility 
Gate was July 7, 1947. But the mail fraud 
indictment was still on the court docket in 
New York City. The indictment was based 
on the mulcting of 46,000 union members, 

This indictment was secretly dismissed on 
May 7, 1947, by permission of Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark, on motion of the Government, 
and with the name of no attorney for the 
convicts being on record. Later it was ad- 
mitted that Attorney Maury Hughes, of 
Dallas, Tex., who grew up with Clark, received 
$15,000 for his part in having the indictment 
dismissed. He said the “pay-cff gent” was a 
Chicago Italian who used the name of Mike 
Ryan. 

No notice was given the public that the 
Government contemplated granting the 
paroles. But the Chicago Tribune exposed 
the release and told how it was eflected. 
The Chicago Crime Commission, Police Com- 
missioner Prendergast, and numercus other 
Officials and agencies protested. The paroles 
were termed a scandal, an outrage and a na- 
tional disgrace. Demand was made that the 
paroles be canceled. 


FINDS CLARK EVASIVE 


Representative Bussey wrote to Clark, and 
asked if he had advance knowledge that the 
men were to be set free, and if he approved 
the paroles. Busrry said Clark was evasive. 

The Attorney General ignored his own part 
in making the paroles possible by authoriz- 
ing the dismissal of the mail fraud indict- 
ment, Buspey added, and then sought to 
avoid responsibility by saying the parole 
board “is an autonomous body.” 

Bussey contends the parole board does not 

ave autonomy. President Truman and 
Clark, by their refusal to cooperate with 
Congress have convinced HorrMan and Bus- 
Bry that they have not got the answer yet 
to their original question, “Who is respon- 
sible?” 

The fact that Attorney Paul Dillon, of 
St. Louis, described as a welcome Visitor at 
the White House, appeared before the parole 
board in behalf of the gangsters should have 
caused President Truman to order an open 
investigation, the Congressmen contend. 

The Hoffman committee held numerous 
hearings. It decided that the paroles should 
be revoked. 

Last Wednesday the committee held a 
hearing in Chicago but subpenas for Peter 
Fosco, Ned Bakes, and Tony D’Andrea to 
appear as witnesses were unserved. The 
United States marshal’s office reported they 
were out of town. Fosco is a Democratic com- 
mitteeman in the first ward and a rep- 
resentative of the hod carriers’ union, Bakes 
is a lieutenant of Fosco. Tony D'Andrea, a 
brother of Phil, is president of the Con- 
struction and General Workers District 
Council of Chicago. 

Bussey s2id these three might have the 
answer to the question about whether a vote 
delivery figured in the parole negotiations. 

“We'll have them in Washington, soon,” 
HoFFMAN said, “for testimony before the 
congressional committee.” 





Nomination of Harold E. Stassen for 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include my 
speech at the Republican Convention in 
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Philadelphia June 24, 1948, placing in 
nomination for the Presidency of {he 
United States the name of Harold E 
Stassen, of Minnesota: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, fellow 
Republicans, this is no ordinary politica) 
convention. The Republican Party, more 
surely than at any convention since the one 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln in ig¢g 
can save this Nation—and a free world. 

Whether it will or not depends on whether 
we here nominate as our candidate for the 
Presidency that man who fs best qualified to 
lead us and the country in the next 4 years, 
and who is surest to win in November, 

This 1948 election is not in the bag. 

We must look beyond the walls of this 
convention hall, It takes a majority of only 
1,084 delegates to nominate—here in this 
convention. But it takes a majority of over 
60,000,000 voters to elect next November, 

Those American voters are the final judges 
of our handiwork. Make no mistake about 
it—they are reserving their decision. They 
will await the full evidence. And their 
judgment will control. 

Ever since our convening, headlines have 
screamed of deals, trades, manipulations. 
Let us recognize soberly that this is not 
an atmosphere which breeds victory with 
the people. They will not be bound by any 
deals or commitments here. They do not 
yield their independence to anyone. 

I am proud to have the high privilege of 
placing in nomination before you the name 
of a man who has taken his case frankly 
to the people and won it with the people— 
has won their overwhelming support wher- 
ever, in primary elections or polls, all the 
people, independents as well as Republicans, 
have had opportunity to express their pref- 
erence. 

Careful analyses of all recent popular polls 
of public opinion reveal that this man would 
win next fall at least 5,000,000 more votes 
than his strongest rival for the Republican 
nomination. Furthermore, his leadership of 
the ticket would assure the election of a Re- 
publican Senate and House and would greatly 
aid Republican success in every State, county, 
and township in the land. 

America must have a President of vision 
and forthrightness, integrity and courage, 
statesmanship and stature, one who can act 
before trouble starts instead of struggling 
painfully to straighten out a mess after it 
has happened. 

A President of great physical and mental 
vigor, seasoned by wide experience in many 
fields. 

Our candidate would be such a President. 

The most important of any man’s qualifi- 
cations is his character, his personal integ- 
rity. Through a good many years of rather 
close association with this man, I have never 
known him to make a decision except on 
the basis, of what he thought was right. He 
is a man of deep religious convictions. He 
knows that this is a moral universe in which 
it is not possible to get good by doing evil, 
or to get justice by aiding injustice. 

He understands America, its basic philos- 
ophy, its institutions, its people, and has 
faith in them. 

He understands every problem of American 
agriculture. He was born and brought up 
on the Minnesota farm which his father and 
mother still live on and operate. 

He understands American labor, He 
worked his way through college at Jobs rang- 
ing from night work in a bakery to pullman- 
car conductor. As Governor of Minnesota 
he transformed our State from one of the 
two worst spots in the country for violence 
and bloodshed in labor strife, to the best 
spot with not a day lost by strikes in any 
Minnesota war industry from Pearl Harbor 
to VJ-day. 

Labor opposed him vigorously in his first 
campaign. But it soon discovered that 


while he was not prolabor, he was not anti- 
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labor. He was what a chief executive ought 

to be—firm, but fair, impartial, and depend- 

Labor wisely realized that was in its 

best interests and supported him in 
next two elections. 

‘He understands American business and 
our philosophy of enterprise and initiative, 

He understands the American form of gov- 
ernment and our political system from the 

cinct and township up. He has proved 
himself a superb administrator. 

He would apply to our Federal Govern- 
sent the same principles of sound admin- 
tion which he instituted so successfully 
n Minnesota. 

He knows how to cooperate with the legis- 
lative branch of government. Teamwork 
to him means two horses pulling together 
equally—not one horse riding the other. 

He understands the world in which we 
live and America’s place in it. 

fle knows war first hand. He participated 
in it. For 30 months he lived with Amer- 
ica’s young men in fierce battle and in lonely 

elation. He understands their needs and 
problems as no other candidate can. 

He understands the grave problems of try- 
ing to make and maintain a just and en- 
during peace. He knows all our domestic 
gains will go by the board if we bungle into 
another war, 

He was called back from naval service to 
be one of our delegates to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco and was 
vated there by hard-boiled newspapermen 
as one of the two most outstanding states- 
men at the conference—not just from the 
United States, but from all the world. 

He understands and has faith in the 
American people. He knows that clever 
evasion of fundamental issues and strad- 
dling to gain votes rather than to solve 
problems, undermine the very foundation of 
the Republic—the faith of the people in the 
integrity of their Government. 

Each of the other Republican candidates 
has some of the essential qualifications I 
have discussed. No other has them all. 

For months he has gone up and down our 
country speaking plainly to the people them- 
selves—defining clearly and frankly a pro- 
gram for the future of America. He has 
reacked them directly as no other person 
in our time. He has done more to revital- 
ize and invigorate the Republican Party 
throughout the whole country than any 
other person in our generation. 

And the people—who may not be able to 
control nominations but do decide elec- 
tions—have cast more votes for him in pri- 
maries than for any other candidate. He 
is a master campaigner. He has the capac- 
ity to inspire enthusiasm and loyalty. The 
polls show that he will be by far the strong- 
est Republican against the present occupant 
of the White House or ag.inst any other can- 
didate the Democrats may nominate. 

That brings us to the heart of the matter. 
The real job of this convention is to choose 
the man who is surest to ret elected, who 
will win most votes—not just from Repub- 
lican delegates in this convention, but from 
all the people next fall. 

No political party has 31,000,000 voters 
which is what we must have to win. There 
are 15,000,000 independents who vote for a 
man and not for a party. The man who 
can get the majority of those 15,000,000 in- 
dependents is the man who will be elected. 
The candidate whom I nominate is their 
acknowledged favorite. 

Iie will get all the regular Republican 
votes that any other Republican will get. 

In addition he will get more farmer votes 
than any other Republican. 

He will get more labor votes than any 
other Republican. 

He will get more veteran votes than any 
other Republican. 

He will get more votes from women than 
any other Republican, 


able. 


own 





in 


He will get more votes from the 6,000,000 
young men and women who this year are 
casting their first Presidential ballot and 
have not yet decided to which political party 
they will give adherence. If our party is 
to live and grow, we must win America’s 
youth for the Republicans this year. 

He will get more independent votes than 
any other Republican. These are the votes 
that will decide the election. I speak for 
those Republicans who are tired of winning 
in June and then losing in November. Let 
us not underestimate once again the power 
of the machine entrenched in Washington 
for 16 years. It has millions on the pay roll. 
It can easily engineer about next October 
a threat of war or negotiations promising 
peace in our time, a la Mr. Chamberlain, 
Millions of our people, in fear or in hope, 
can be persuaded not to change horses at 
such a time, unless we nominate here the 
strongest candidate the party has. It is sui- 
cidal to imagine this campaign will be a 
walk away, that we can win with anyone. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the sup- 
porters of almost every other candidate want 
our man to be their Vice President. Why? 
So that his strong appeal and vigorous cam- 
paigning can elect their man President. 

Fellow Republicans, that is not good 
enough. We cannot ignore the first choice of 
the people now and expect them to support 
us in November. 

And it is not enough just to win the Presi- 
dency. We must name the candidate who 
can help most to win the House and Senate. 
In 1946 our candidate saw the vital impor- 
tance to our country of electing a Republican 
Congress. On his own initiative he worked 
tirelessly in many pivotal States and crucial 
congressional districts, especially city dis- 
tricts, where the shift of only a few thousand 
votes decides the election. 

We hold those pivotal States and districts 
today by a very narrow thread. Eighteen Re- 
publican Senators will contend for election 
in States which are subject to doubt next 
November. Loss of any 4 of the 18 would re- 
sult in control of the Senate by the opposi- 
tion. Those campaigns need the help of our 
strongest possible national leader. 

We have just fought a terrible war to win 
the chance to build again a strong America 
in a decent, orderly world; to defend and 
strengthen those great principles by which 
alone free men can live and govern them- 
selves. 

Our candidate understands and lives by 
those principles as well as any person I have 
ever known. On the night before he left the 
governorship of Minnesota for active service 
in the Navy he was presented with a memo- 
rial plaque by men and women representing 
45 State-wide organizations. 

His spontaneous statement in accepting 
the plaque tells far more about him than any 
words of mine can. 

He said, “You have been kind in your 
reference to my overcoming obstacles. Let me 
respond that I have had the basic advantage 
of having a truly great father and mother, a 
childhood home of fundamental religious 
convictions, a gocd education in an atmo- 
sphere of academic freedom, a beloved part- 
ner at my side whose contribution words can- 
not describe, and residence in a country in 
which freedom and liberty and opportunity 
have real meaning. Measured alongside these 
advantages, nothing is worthy of being called 
an obstacle or a handicap.” 

Those simple words reveal an American 
truly big enough for the great task to which 
we must call him. 

In this hour of crisis only the Republican 
Party can save this Nation and lead it, under 
God, into a new birth of freedom. But to do 
that, it must have new young leadership— 
strong, constructive, forward-looking, sound 
leadership—that can win not only in 1948, 
but in 1952, 
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Before you cast your ballot, I beg you to 
hear again the voices of the people back 
home. As they sit beside their radios listen- 
ing thoughtfully, who is it that they want us 
to select to lead them in these troubled 
times? Do you hear their voices—the voices 
of the people? 

Whom do they want? 

The Republican Party cannot save the 
Nation unless it gets elected by those people. 
It will not be elected by them unless its 
candidate is the man they want—the man 
who will win their votes. 

We cannot afford not to nominate 
man. 

Fellow Republicans, the greatest service our 
party can render to the Nation in this 
solemn hour is to select as our candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States the man 
whose name I now have the honor to place in 
nomination—my distinguished fellow-Min- 
nesotan—statesman, leader, fighter, believer 
in men—the man America needs and wants— 
Harold E, Stassen, 


that 





Hon. James Forrestal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 
of July 21, 1948: 


OUGHT TO KEEP HIM 


When—tt is hardly necessary to put in an 
“if’—Governor Dewey is elected President 
next fall, he will have about 10 weeks in 
which to select his Cabinet. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion, of course, that the Snyders 
and the Clarks, and practically all the rest 
of the present Cabinet will go out of office 
with Mr. Truman. There are reasons why 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall might 
Well be retained; but it is known that he is 
disinclined to serve, and is, in fact, eager to 
relinquish the wearing job which his sense 
of duty led him to accept. 

Perhaps there is reason for keeping Post- 
master General Donaldson; as a long-time 
resident of Washington in the Post Office 
Department he had no particular political 
affiliations. Besides, he is a career man who 
has come up from the ranks, and has im- 
pressed those who know him as a man of 
ability, a great improvement over the tyne 
of politicians who traditionally have inher- 
ited the office, generally the campaign man- 
agers, or chairmen of the National Com- 
mittee of the party in power. 

Nhat Mr. Dewey will do about Mr. Don- 
aldson remains to be seen. But there is 
man in the Truman Cabinet who richly de- 


one 


serves to be retained. That is James For- 
restal, Secretary of Defense. He has won the 
confidence of the country for his alert, vigor- 


ous administration of this new and exceed- 


ingly important office—an office that, in the 
present state of affairs, has become more im- 
portant than ever. Mr. Forrestal has had to 
work under difficulties; he has had to spend 
a large part of his time ccordinating the 
three presumably coequal branches of de- 
fense—Army, Navy, and Air Force—which 
have tried hard to go their own way, and 
have not scrupled to go over the Secretart 

heed whenever they chose, either to the Con- 


gress or to the President, 
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This presently will be straightened out, 
‘and the Secretary of Defense will be recog- 
nized as the big boss of all three departments 
under him. Given this kind of set-up, Mr. 
Forrestal’s great ability would be able to do 
something besides harmonizing conflicting 
ideas and plans. 

When he was called to the helm, he was 
hailed by men of both parties as a “natural” 
for the job. He is even more a natural now, 
with the experience he has had. His selec- 
tion as Secretary of .Defense in the Dewey 
Cabinet—if he could be prevailed upon to 
continue—would meet with hearty approval 
in Congress and out. And it should meet 
with hearty approval. Mr. Forrestal’s work 
has merited it. 





One Great Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following press release 
by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, former 
Representative from Indiana: 

ONE GREAT SPEECH 


In the combination of circus and revival 
meeting which is a political convention, one 
expects the honeyed fishhooks of a Mrs. Luce 
and the “bosses, boodle, buncombe, and 
blarney” of a keynoter Governor Green. All 
parties use them. They help to let off steam. 
And after 15 years of permanent crisis, the 
GOP was in need of a binge. 

It would have been tragic, however, if the 
Republican convention had not heard one 
truly great speech. It did. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover rose to the height of this great 
argument. He alone sketched the wide hori- 
zons where men are fleeing from freedom to 
be slaves. Only in Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, Ireland, Canada, and the United 
States are men and women living in a rela- 
tively free society. Elsewhere, the dark 
eclipse of autocratic government covers the 
globe. 

Mr. Hoover made the best speech of his 
long career. In it was wisdom and strength 
and love of country. It had something of 
the dignity of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and the lift to the souls of men of 
Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg. 

There was no name-calling here. Nothing 
sordid or shallow or cheap. Mr. Hoover was 
not playing politics. He was pleading for his 
country and “the last best hope of earth.” 
He paid his tribute to those fatriotic 
Democrats elected in 1946, as well as to 
the Republicans. It was, he said, an elece- 
tion where “the people showed the first turn 
from collectivism made by an important na- 
tion in recent years.” 

As was said of a great English statesman, 
“In his fidelity to principles he put to shame 
the brittle loyalties of party.” 

“You are here,” Mr. Hoover said, “‘to feed 
the reviving fires of spiritual fervor which 
once made the word American a stirring de- 
scription of a man who lived and died for 
human liberty, who knew no private inter- 
est, no personal ambition, no popular ac- 
claim, no advantage of pride or place, which 
overshadows the burning love for the free- 
domofman. * * * If you produce noth- 
ing but improvised platitudes, you will give 
no hope. If you produce no leadership here, 
no virile fighter for the right, you will have 
done nothing of historic significance. If you 
follow the counsel of those who believe that 


politics is only a game to be played for per- 
sonal advantage, you are wasting your time 
and effort. If you will calculate what will 
please this or that little segment of our pop- 
ulation, and satisfy this or that pressure 
group or sectional interest, you will be be- 
traying your opportunity, and tragically 
missing the call of your time.” 

Such words go beyond politicians into the 
homes of men. They go where churches are, 
and where children are, and the hopes of 
fathers and mothers. Peasants in far-off 
lands may stand straighter because of words 
like these. In their echo, a review of Mr. 
Hoover’s human errors is as inappropriate 
as a discussion of the faults of a wounded 
soldier on the battlefield. 

This was the speech of a patriot. In the 
tremendous applause which greeted it, the 
Republican Party honored itself. Millions 
of other Americans must have joined in. 
“Even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce 
forbear a cheer.” 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





Not Always What They Seem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
organizations come to Congress with 
proposals calling for grants of Federal 
money and authorization of power; the 
money to be expended and the power to 
be exercised by the joint action of the 
States and the Federal Government. 

Practically all have desirable objec- 
tives and all tend to give Federal bureau- 
crats a greater measure of authority over 
local functions than have heretofore 
been exercised. 

One such proposal urgently pressed 
upon the Eightieth Congress was that de- 
signed to extend Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Every intelligent person realizes 
the necessity for, and is in favor of, an 
educational system which will make each 
of our people familiar with our system of 
government, what it has accomplished 
for us, and cognizant of the advantages 
which, rightly administered, that system 
has given to our people. 

Intelligent people also know that ig- 
norance and ignorant people are a 
menace to their neighbors and to the 
government under which they live, if it 
be one such as we have. 

However, proposals are not always 
what they seem. We all oppose sin, but 
some of the measures designed to lessen 
sin do not have that effect. 

There is in the minds of loyal think- 
ing citizens a question of the advisability 
of changing our constitutional system by 
depriving local communities and States 
of the powers retained by them when the 
Constitution was adopted. , 

The old Constitution, much as it has 
been ridiculed and disparaged, greatly 
as it has been misused and maladminis- 
tered, is still the guide which gives to the 
common man the most of everything de- 
sired by him. 

Most people are familiar with the ar- 
guments for Federal aid to education. 

From the Sturgis Journal of July 19, 
published at Sturgis, St. Joseph County, 
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Mich., a typical American city of some 
10,000 people, comes the following egj- 
torial which should cause each of us to 
give consideration to both sides of this 
question of extending Federal aiq not 
only to education but to many other ac. 
tivities for which it is sought. 
The editorial reads as follows: 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, AND WHAT IT Mrans 
TO UNITED STATES 


For several years a well-organized lobby tn 
Washington has been trying to inveigle Coy. 
gress into appropriating huge sums of money 
for what is known as Federal aid to educa. 
tion. 

Few people realize the true intent of this 
lobby. Its real purpose is not to aid educa. 
tion, but to control it. 

The right of State and local control of 
education was considered so basic that the 
founding fathers of this Nation did not con. 
sider it necessary to guarantee that right in 
the Constitution. 

Today that right is in danger of being 
usurped by money-hungry office seekers at- 
tempting to capitalize on political promises 
which are impossible to keep. 

Whenever Federal aid is accepted by States 
and localities freedom is lost. Federal 
bureaucrats infiltrate the local scene bring- 
ing their standards, regimentation, and 
waste. 

There is already too much uniformity in 
United States education. Why should a 
farm boy of Michigan study the same sub- 
jects as a student in New York City? Their 
problems and their lives will be different, 
and they must be equipped with different 
educational tools. 

If States accept Federal grants-in-aid, the 
freedom of setting standards for teachers and 
classroom work, for example will be torn 
away from the ordinary citizen, and will be 
concentrated in Washington, where it prob- 
ably would remain forever. Once ensconced 
in the Federal stronghold, freedom would 
perish through the blood-sucking of Federal 
control, which would expand and grow 
stronger as freedom faded and died. 

Many citizens and students of government 
are asking themselves today: Just how far 
can the Federal Government go in taking 
over the activities of the States? 

Representative RALPH W. GwINN of New 
York recently told the House of Representa- 
tives that education is strictly within the 
province of the State and locality. If local 
self-government surrenders this responsibil- 
ity it is doomed, Gwinn said. 

GwInn, who is a native of Noblesville, Ind., 
a graduate of DePauw University and now a 
lawyer residing in Bronxville, N. Y., says that 
States are learning that Federal aid is no aid 
at all. The Indiana Legislature has passed 
a resolution which says: “We have taken 4 
good look at Federal dollars and find that 
they all lose weight on their journey to 
Washington and back home again.” 

This is because bureaucrats and dead-tim- 
ber Federal sinecurists lap up most of the 
gravy on the infamous Federal gravy train. 
More office seekers are trying to hitch a ride 
on the gravy train through what they call 
Federal “aid” to education. 

Representative GWINN calls attention to 
the fact that no State legislature or group 
of private citizens has asked Congress for 
Federal school aid. The wail for more tax- 
payers’ dollars has screeched from the throats 
of three pressure groups and lobbies in 
Washington. 

The first group is the education lobby con- 
stantly present in the Capital seeking cen- 
tralization of all powers. The second group 
is a collection of innocent idealists who be- 
lieve they can legislate goodness into spirit 
and personality as well as material affairs. 
The third bloc is made up of active and fa- 
natic planners whose jobs are often made se- 











cure only by spending the taxpayers’ hard- 
earned cash. 

The largest registered lobbyist for Federal 
aid is the National Education Association. It 
bas a membership of 386,643 paying dues for 
the year ending May 31, 1947, of $1,138,100. 
Their headquarters and personnel are greater 
than the Republican and Democratic Party 
headquarters combined. 

Representative Gwinn emphasizes that 
these groups are more interested in securing 
control of local education than they are in 
securing Federal aid for it. He says: 

“Imagine what will happen when a million 
school teachers, tens of thousands of jani- 
tors and assistants, all educational person- 
nel, have become the direct beneficiaries of 
appropriations which might get by such or- 
ganized pressure politics. Will they not 
quite generally support the candidates for 
Congress who make the biggest promises? 
Each succeeding election our central Govern- 
ment will become more nearly controlled by 
employees and beneficiaries from appropria- 
tions. It is the vicious circle of statism. 
Add to the present 2,000,000 Federal em- 
ployees a million Government-controlled or 
influenced teachers and public school per- 
sonnel and you have attained the socialized 
state, which you will probably have to keep 
indefinitely.” 

If we are to maintain local individuality 
and cultural independence we must guard 
ourselves against the ominous yoke of Fed- 
eral control. 

Federal aid to education will encroach 
upon our freedoms. It will not benefit our 
schools. The “school” money received by 
the States will amount to less than the 
“school” taxes siphoned from it. Pressure 
groups are making big and foolish promises 
in order to gain control of United States edu- 
cation, The public must not be fooled. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, the last president 
of Columbia University, once said: 

“There is not enough money in the United 
States, even if every Federal dollar of it were 
expended on education, to produce through 
Federal authority, or through what is naively 
called cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States, educational 
results that would be at all comparable to 
those that have been already reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown 
up among us. 

“Unless the school is both the work and 
pride of the community it serves, it is 
nothing. A school system that grows natur- 
ally in response to the needs and ambitions 
of a hundred thousand different communi- 
ties will be a better school system than any 
which can be imposed upon those localities 
by the aid of grants of public money from 
the Public Treasury, accompanied by Fed- 
eral regulations, Federal inspections, Federal 
reports, and Federal uniformities.”"—R. E. H. 





President Truman’s Acceptance Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a recent issue of the New York 
Times: 

PRESIDENT’S SPEECH PRAISED—IT DEMONSTRATES, 
WRITER DECLARES, A CONCERN FOR THE COM- 
MON PEOPLE 

To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

To one American listening at 2 o’clock the 
other morning to the acceptance speech of 
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President Truman, the impression received 
was that of hard-hitting words of honesty 
and sense spoken at last, after a great deal 
of mere old-fashioned oratory in both con- 
ventions, and, in the Republican conven- 
tion many snide insinuations. 

President Truman presented the Eightieth 
Congress in its true colors, If the Republi- 
can platform means anything at all, it will be 
proved—or disproved—by the special session 
he has called with a feeling of deep responsi- 
bility to the people of this country and a de- 
sire to see whether those who believe them- 
selves so admirably fitted to legislate for us 
for 4 more years really mean it. 

Suddenly the little man at whom every- 
body has been sneering stepped forward eas- 
ily—almost jauntily—as a first-rate fighting 
man who had always meant what he said and 
tried his utmost to work for the benefit of the 
common people of the United States, for the 
farmer, the laboring man, and the man of 
small business. The President spoke like a 
President, and one listener who had been very 
lukewarm toward him of late felt as many 
Americans must have felt who appreciate 
what we call “straight shooting.” 

What the Eightieth Congress has refused 
to do for price control, for housing, for the 
welfare of the ordinary American citizen, for 
health and for civil rights, Mr. Truman has 
lahored to do with all that was in him. If his 
personality lacked somewhat in force and 
magnetism, and if powerful lobbies were too 
much for him, that does not affect the record. 

The cost to the public of the latest Repub- 
lican Congress has indeed been high; and all 
the campaign promises in the world will 
not expunge its record. Let us have a new 
kind of Congress of actively forward-looking 
men and women who can easily accomplish 
for the country the reforms Mr. Truman tried 
to carry on. Let us not slide backward again. 
And let us give recognition to a President 
honest and courageous with the best inter- 
ests of the wage-earners of America at heart. 

WILLIAM RosE BENET. 

Care ANN, Mass., July 16, 1948. 





Democratic Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial by Ray- 
mond Moley, from the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce of July 21, 1948: 

DEMOCRATIC INFLATION 
(By Raymond Moley) 


In the special session of Congress, inflation 
will be the toughest problem for the Republi- 
cans to meet. They cannot meet it by pass- 
ing legislation. They cannot pass the anti- 
inflation legislation that President Truman 
wants without repudiating their own stand 
in July 1946, and in December 1947. And 
even if they passed Truman price controls, 
they could not provide relief before election, 
Their own remedies set forth in the Republi- 
can platform are good ones. But they can- 
not be applied until a Republican gets into 
the White House. 

The best the Republicans can do is to try 
an educational campaign outside Congress 
and reveal to the voters the fact that the 
Truman administration is the real maker of 
inflation and that as long as it is in power 
there can be no relief. 

Price controls in peacetime cannot be ef- 
fective. The real ways to control inflation 


are matters of long-term policy. 
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They in- 
clude the reduction of Government costs, the 
stimulation of production, stable currency, 
reduction of the debt, and more efficient 
spending of what is collected in taxes. J¢ 
is easy to see that these attacks on inflation 
cannot be effectively applied until the Re- 
publicans gain complete control of both leg- 
islative and executive branches of govern- 
ment. 

This is true because the Truman adminis- 
tration has deliberately followed policies 
which have for 2 years increased the volume 
and danger of inflation. 

The administration of the old price con- 
trols, before they died 2 years ago, encour- 
aged a gigantic system of black markets. 
When Congress—and remember, it was a 
Democratic Congress—2 years ago presented 
the President with a price-control bill, he 
chose to let controls die on July 1 and rein- 
stated a worse plan on July 21. This worked 
so badly that the Seventy-ninth Congress 
scrapped the whole system of controls less 
than 3 months later. The administration 
has, through its policies, encouraged wage 
increases in successive waves. But most of 
all, it has encouraged the rise in agricultural 
prices so that no means could be found now 
to repair the damage. 

From September 1947 to the end of the 
year, the Truman administration promoted 
one of the greatest grain price booms in his- 
tory. It did it by issuing scare statements 
about dire world shortages ahead, which, of 
course, had the effect of encouraging specu- 
lators and needy buyers to rush into the 
market. It did it by a gross underestimate of 
the grain crop abroad—a mistake which it 
had to acknowledge early in February of this 
year. It did it by predicting a meat famine 
in the spring of this year—a famine which 
did not materialize. It did it by crying out 
about the use of grain by distilleries, saying 
that grain is in short supply. 

Before May of this year, the Department 
of Agriculture underestimated the supply of 
hogs. Despite the prospects of a bumper 
corn crop, the Department continues to an- 
ticipate higher meat prices for as long as a 
year. And yet, with a fine grain crop, poul- 
try will be much more plentiful this fall, 
hogs will be of higher weight and more 
high-quality beef will be available. 

All these are only a few of the facts which 
might be assembled by Republicans in an- 
swer to the charge that they are the prime 
makers of inflation. 





Centennial Anniversary of Settlement of 
Frankenlust Township, Bay County, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following address 
delivered by me on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the settlement 
of Frankenlust Township, Bay County, 
Mich.: 


Fellow Americans, this happy occasion is, 
for me, far more than the remembrance of 
an historic event in the development of this 
fine American community. It is far more 
than a celebration marking 100 years of 
steady progress through hard work, thrift, 
and spiritual leadership. For all who know 
intimately the story of these 100 years, this 





observance marks a truly symbolic milestone 
in the history of all that we know as the 
American way of life—the way of freedom, 
the way of individual responsibility, the way 
of law, and good will among men. 

It was no accident of history that the new 
settlements in this region 100 years ago were 
led by men and women of singularly sturdy 
character and steady purpose. The beacon 
light of freedom and liberty under law had 
shone ever brighter from the shores of the 
American continent for some 200 years, and 
those in Europe who caught the sacred glow 
from afar wou!d not rest until they had em- 
braced for themselves and their loved ones 
the stimulating and exhilarating air of the 
New World. 

Looxing back over the trials and perplexi- 
ties and vexations of this wonderful century, 
we know for a certainty—perhans as we have 
never known before—that those who saw 
the promise of America in 1248 were inspired 
by a Divine guidance. For where is the land 
so blessed with abundance, so rich in moral 
strength and so firmly committed to the re- 
sponsibilities of liberty under law? We are, 
indeed, fortunate people, and we do well on 
such occasions to acknowledge publicly and 
with all humility the beneficent Providence 
which has guided us to this bright hour. 

It is hard for us to visualize this fortunate 
area a hundred years ago when the Reverend 
G. F. Sievers and his intrepid band of pio- 
neers left Saginaw to lay the foundations for 
the new community of Frankenlust. One 
group ventured boldly through the woods in 
the direction of Bay City. The other por- 
taged down the Saginaw River on a great scow 
of logs. The two groups did not meet that 
day, because the party on the scow found it 
impossible to navigate through the reeds and 
wild rice encountered in Squaconning Creek. 
But the next morning, July 5, the two bands 
of explorers and settlers came together on 
Stone Island, whence they took off together 
to the site of Frankenlust, where they deter- 
mined to establish in the wilderness the new 
civilization cf freedom—the civilization we 
honor today by rededicating ourselves to 
those fundamental virtues and attitudes 
which are the bedrock of American character 
and well-being. 

Hardly had the community been estab- 
lished when the lague of typhoid fever 
struck. Most of the pioneers were stricken. 
Unable to build their frontier shelters in sea- 
son because of this vicious disease, many still 
were without roofs over their heads when the 
frost came. It was, indeed, a testing time. 
But out of it came a community with a new 
zeal to make a success of the colony. Despite 
every cbstacle a church building of logs was 
built the first year. It was 24 by 28 feet. 





The next year more settlers came. Eight 
years later the old log church was replaced 
by a larger and more commodious frame 


building. Before a decade had passed the 
colony was permanently established and had 
sent out new bands of pioneers and mission- 
aries to other areas in the vicinity. 

We recall this history not because it was 
unusual in America a century ago but be- 
cauce it affords us a keener appreciation of 
the great heritage which is ours. Sometimes 
we are inclined to be unmindful of the full 
significance of our privileges and opportuni- 
ties as freemen in a Christian land. The 
doors of cpportunity toward which our chil- 
dren strive with such confidence and spirit 
have been many centuries—not just 100 
years—in the making. The doors of oppor- 
tunity which beckon America today were first 
mere visions in a pagan world. From the vi- 
sion the substance was wrought generation 
after generation by grueling work, by pa- 
tience, by fortitude, by determination, and 
by a spirit in men and women which did not 
know defeat 

True, the last century has brought us many 
things. In less than three generations we 


have moved from the first railroad through 
the age of steam and the age of electricity to 
television, jet propulsion, and atomic energy. 
But all of these things of substance are in the 
end only the flowers of freedom—the fruits 
of our rich moral heritage. 

History tells us—and we see the evidence 
on every hand—that great institutions are 
but the lengthened shadows of great men. 
Nowhere has this axiom of history been more 
dramatically illustrated than in the mighty 
America which sprang over the years from a 
1undred or a thousand communities such as 
Frankenlust. Our great automobile industry 
began in many sheds and many barns. Our 
great packing industry began in many farm 
wood-lots. Our great printing industry be- 
gan in a thousand dark and dank basemenis., 
Cur great schools and colleges began in log 
cabins reared in the wilderness, and our 
great churches and places of worship began 
in the wilderness in cabins of logs. 

But behind every beginning was an indi- 
vidual fired by a vision to build construc- 
tively for his fel!owmen—an ingrained ce- 
termination to leave a better world than he 
found—a devotion to the concept that 
human destiny moves not through great 
strutting plans and projects, but through the 
persistent development of character, and the 
application of virtue, in every human cell 
which makes up our civilization. 

These are the great lights thrown up by 
your own century of progress in this com- 
munity. These are the reasons we speak 
of the great American dream. No other land 
ever has held a like symbolic term so com- 
pletely embodying the aspirations of its peo- 
ple. To all the world it became the land 
of hope to the downtrodden and the wretched 
in other lands. 

The American dream has never been de- 
fined in precise terms, because it has never 
been depicted in all its grandeur and all its 
service to human progress. Every nation 
and every people have contributed to its 
robust splendor. Every age and people from 
every clime have embraced its promise, and 
have been nurtured by its hope. Yet when 
we stop to analyze the visian and bring it 
into the measure of our daily life, we ex- 
press it again in terms of the spirit—in trim 
and orderly farms, in tranquil homes, in 
pleasant schools, and inspiring churches. 
Such are the incentives of our American way 
of life. 

We see the golden thread of this great har- 
mony of spirit in the very cpening phrases 
of our American Constitution, and I quote: 
“* * * In order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity * °° .*.” 

Here are the great spiritual urges behind 
the American dream—a yearning of the peo- 
ple to be free to work together in peace and 
harmony—a more perfect union. A yearning 
to establish justice to all: A yearning to 
insure Gomestic tranquillity which is ever the 
seedbed of all progress and all development 
through all the ages of history. 

Today in America we see a great rededica- 
tion to the fundamentals of our constitu- 
tional order. We find a strong revival of old- 
fashioned American determination to do for 
one’s self. All the world understands clearly 
that once men forsake the disciplines and the 
duties and the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment, they start down those foggy paths 
whieh lead ultimately to the black tyranny 
of the police state. , 

Not only in America but everywhere in the 
world where freedom prevails, the forces of 
reconstruction and regeneration are at work. 
But where men and women are the mere 
pawns of government, humanity gropes in 
Carkness, hunger, and despair. 

The choice before us today is the samre as 
it was a hundred years ago when the great 
pioneers of Frankenlust planted their ban- 
ners of freedom in the wilderness. They 
courageously and heroically dedicated them- 
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selves to the cause of freedom and responsi- 
ble self-government. 

Ours is the duty to rededicate ourselves to 
their great cause. They builded well. Ours 
is the great responsibility to see that the 
work which they have advanced this far shal] 
never be abandoned in this land of ours. 
The constitutional restoration which now 
surges through every avenue of American life 
is but the echoing of 10,000 Frankenlusts 
launched in this great land of a century ago. 

Ours is the duty today to appraise their 
work in tne spirit of devotion and determina- 
tion in which it was done, and to pledge 
ourselves anew that the book of progress and 
enlightenment and human welfare which 
they began, now is ours, in which to write 
a new chapter for this day and this time. 

As we return to our daily tasks with re- 
newed inspiration from this memorable oc- 
casion, let us keep in mind that deathless 
passage from the farewell address of George 
Washington in 1796. That great document 
in American history came to our people only 
52 years before the founding of this very 
community. We know from the history 
which we have heard recited here tcday that 
the words of George Washington were living 
words among those who blazed the wocds 
to Frankenlust. Let us pause then to hear 
President Weshington’s admonition to hold 
fast to the faith that is in us. Here are 
General Wachington’s words as he set them 
down: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man ciaim the tribute of 
patriotism who would labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firm- 
est props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ousht to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it sim- 
p'y be asked where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in the 
courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Waatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

Here again is the golden thread of the 
great American dream, for we see today that 
the men and women who established this 
community a century ago were fired by that 
fundamental human inspiration which 
George Washington had called the bedrock 
of our national felicity. 

The sacred flame of freedom on this con- 
tinent has lighted the world for three cen- 
turies. 

Today it is the beacon toward which all 
mankind turns for hope. 

Let us hold it high with the same zeal 
and the same devotion and the same bright 
confidence in the future which inspired the 
first little band at Frankenlust when they 
reared their humble church of logs. 

If we in our time and with cur resources 
do as well as they did in their time, the 
world will move on to a better day. 

They greeted the future with confidence 
and with hope, because of the faith that 
was in them. 

We who have enjoyed this great heritage 
cannot fail to carry forward the flaming torch 
they passed to us. 

No; this community will not fail in that 
mission. 

America will not fail in that mission. 

We are the custodians of 300 years of 
human freedom under law. 

As we say so often in our great patftotic 
song: “Long may our land be bright with 
freedom’s holy light.” 
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Dividends on National Service Life 
Insurance Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, dividends are now due and pay- 
able on national service life-insurance 
policies. In that connection I wish to 
insert at this point correspondence which 
I have had with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on this subject: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1948. 
Maj. Gen. Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL GrRAy: I have learned 
with interest that the Supreme Court has 
decided the Zazove case in a manner which 
is satisfactory to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

I hope that this action will result in the 
Veterans’ Administration giving promptest 
attention to the determination of dividends 
and payment to those eligible under the 
National Service Life Insurance Act. There 
is absolutely no excuse now for not paying 
these dividends. In that regard, I would like 
to be advised at your earliest convenience 
of what steps the Veterans’ Administration 
is taking to see that these dividends are paid, 
and how soon we may expect that payments 
will be going forward to the veterans who 
hold these policies. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EpiTH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1948. 
Hon. EpirH NOURSE ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Since the Admin- 
istrator is at present absent from the city I 
am making reply to your letter of June 13, 
1948, addressed to him, concerning the effect 
of the decision on the Zazove case, and to 
your personal request for a statement as to 
the probable number of policies of national 
service life insurance on which an initial divi- 
dend will be payable, and the method of de- 
termining the eligibility of a policy to receive 
dividends. 

In the declaration of the first dividend on 
national service life insurance, the amount 
payable on each policy will be based on the 
number of months the insurance was in 
force, as well as upon age at issue, plan, and 
amount of insurance. In general it is pres- 
ently planned to include policies in force for 
three or more months, regardless of whether 
they have subsequently lapsed or have ma- 
tured. Insurance issued on disabled lives 
pursuant to the special provisions of the law 
and on which the premiums are credited to 
the national service life insurance appropri- 
ation will not participate. It is estimated 
that dividends will be payable on about 
20,000,000 policies issued on the lives of ap- 
proximately 16,500,000 individuals. 

As has already been explained to you the 
payment of this dividend involves a tre- 
mendous amount of detail work. The very 
volume of the operation is unparalleled by 
any other one of similar character. Before 
the multitudinous individual calculations 


may be undertaken each of the 20,000,000 
accounts must be audited and brought up to 
date as to those items basic to the determina- 
tion of the amount payable on each policy. 
This will involve considerable administrative 
expense, which must be covered by congres- 
sional appropriation. Even if the required 
funds were immediately available, it probably 
would be approximately 12 months before 
the actual dispatch of dividend checks could 
be commenced. In this connection may I 
point out to you that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration considerably more than a year ago 
initiated action to obtain funds to audit the 
premium accounts, which as above explained 
is a requisite preliminary to the payment of 
dividends, but thus far no moneys for this 
purpose have been available, though it is 
understood that an appropriation bill pres- 
ently before the Congress contains some 
funds for such an operation but in an 
amount much reduced from that determined 
by the Veterans’ Administration as required 
to complete the task. 

While much preparatory planning work has 
been done, actual operations will be de- 
pendent upon the availability of funds and 
qualified personnel, but I assure you that 
every endeavor will be made to accomplish 
the payment of dividends at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. W. CLarK, 
Executive Assistant Administrator, 


JUNE 28, 1948. 
Gen. CarL R, Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL GRAY: Reference is made 
to the letter of June 18, 1948, from Mr. O. W. 
Clark, Executive Assistant Administrator. 

In the third paragraph of Mr. Clark's let- 
ter, it is stated that an appropriation Is 
pending for the expenses of the insurance 
audit. The implication is given that the 
amount is so reduced as to make this pro- 
gram unworkable or at least hamper its op- 
eration, and there is a slight indication that 
Congress might be in some degree responsible 
for this reduction in funds, 

I want the record to be perfectly clear. 
The Veterans’ Administration requested of 
the Budget Bureau $7,264,234 for the purpose 
of making an insurance premium card audit. 
The Bureau of the Budget recommended to 
the Congress the sum of $2,851,000 (House 
Document 681). The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House allowed this full amount 
of $2,851,000 and the Senate Committee did 
not change it one cent. The bill is now at 
the White House awaiting signature. Thus 
the records show that Congress gave every 
cent for this insurance audit that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget thought was necessary, 

I am informed that if all the people are 
employed in the Insurance Section which are 
authorized by the 1949 budget, there will 
be an approximate excess of 500 who can be 
assigned to this insurance premium record 
card audit. The $2,851,000 will provide ap- 
proximately 1,000 additional employees, 
making a total of 1,500 available for what 
is expected to be a 9-month operation. 
This it seems to me is entirely adequate to 
meet the needs of the insurance audit. The 
Bureau of the Budget obviously believes this 
is sufficient. 

I have been advised that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration does not plan to start issuance 
of dividend checks until January 1950. If 
this is true, it is a most distressing condition 
and one that will be most disappointing to 
the veterans who are entitled to this divi- 
dend. 

As soon as the formula has been deter- 
mined for the payment of these dividends 
I would like to be advised of its details. 

As you know, this committee has been 
greatly interested in the issuance of national 
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service life insurance policies. It is en- 
couraging to me to know that present plans 
of the Insurance Section call for the issu- 
ance of policies, on converted insurance, 
prior to January 1, 1949. It is my under- 
standing that the term insurance policy- 
holders will receive a policy as their insur- 
ance is renewed or extended. I hope that 
this program will be carried forward as 
promptly as possible. 
Very sincerely yours, 
EpDITH Nourse RoceErs, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorD, I include the following 
statement by John W. Scoville: 


RENT CONTROL 


(By John W. Scoville, nationally known 

consulting economist) 

The control of rents by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was introduced as a war measure. 
In certain cities there was great influx of 
people to work in the war plants and it was 
felt necessary, to promote the war effort, for 
the Federal Government to control rents. 
Whether this control was good or bad, I do 
not know. But the war ended about 2 years 
ago and we still have the Federal Govern- 
ment controlling rents. 

This control of rents by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a tyrannical usurpation of power. 
The powers of Congress are listed in the 
United States Constitution, but the Consti- 
tution gives Congress no power whatever to 
control rents. Congressmen who vote for 
rent control are lawbreakers—they defy the 
supreme law of the land, which is the United 
States Constitution. It seems to me that 
when Congress usurps power and passes laws 
not authorized by the United States Consti- 
tution, the citizens are under no obligation 
to obey such laws. Of course, the tyrants 
have possession of the courts, the police, and 
the jails, but if the landlords all rebelled 
there would not be enough jails to hold them 
all, 

It is not for Congressmen to decide 
whether rent-control laws are beneficial or 
injurious. The fact that Congress has no 
constitutional authority to pass such legis- 
lation is reason enough why all Federal rent- 
control laws should be repealed. 

What are the reasons, 2 years after the 
war, for not allowing landlords and tenants 
to draw up voluntary lease agreements? 
Some say we must have rent control because 
there is a housing shortage. If the Govern- 
ment fixed the price of sirloin steak at 5 
cents a pound, there would be an enormous 
shortage of sirloin. The amount of sirloin 
that consumers would buy at that price 
would be enormously greater than the 
amount that the cattlemen would supply. 
If the Government raised the price of sirloin 
to 40 cents a pound, the shortage would be 
less, the number of buyers would decrease, 
and more meat would come on the market, 
If the Government fixed the price of sirloin 
at $1 a pound, the shortage of sirloin would 
be still less. In fact, at this price there 
might not be enough buyers to take the 
meat which was offered. Whenever the 
price of an article is arbitrarily lowered ihe 


demand for the article increases and the 
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supply decreases. In other words, arbitrarily 
low prices cause shortages. 

The Government has kept the price of 
shelter low. When an article is cheap people 
use more of it. Rent control causes the 
housing shortage. If rents were allowed 
to rise to their natural level, some people 
living in apartments would move into a 
single room, some living in houses would 
move into apartments, families would dou- 
ble up. In many instances, two families 
would live in houses where now there is one 
family. Sole occupants of apartments would 
find someone to live with them to share the 
rent. Some people, on account of the higher 
rents, would leave the city. 

If rents were allowed to rise to their nat- 
ural level, we would soon find that there 
was no housing shortage. Landlords would 
be hanging out vacancy signs. The housing 
shortage is no reason for having rent con- 
trol, because it is the rent control that causes 
the housing shortage. 

The cost of living since 1939 has risen 
about 60 percent, while the cost of shelter 
has risen about 10 percent. If the cost of 
shelter had risen since 1939 by as high a 
percentage as the cost of food and clothing, 
tenants would be paying about $3,000,000,- 
000 a year more for rent. Landlords are 
subsidizing tenants to the tune of about 
$3,050,000,000 a year. 

Some may say that rents should be con- 
trolled because tenants cannot afford to pay 
higher rents. That is a queer argument to 
bring up when wages and employment are at 
an all-time high. It is doubtful if rent con- 
trol accomplishes anything in holding down 
the cost of living. The money which the 
tenant saves on account of low rent he can 
use to bid up the prices of food, clothing, 
and other things. If rents were higher it is 
almost certain that the price of food and 
clothing would be lower. There is no proof, 
I believe, that rent control has accomplished 
anything in keeping down the cost of living. 

But let us suppose that there are many 
tenants who do not have enough income to 
live on and who have to be subsidized. Why 
should the landlords be called on: to support 
the semipaupers? Do the shoe manufac- 
turers furnish shoes at half price to those 
who cannot afford to buy shoes? Do the 
meat packers furnish meat at half price to 
those who cannot afford to buy meat? The 
rule should be that those who cannot sup- 
port themselves are given relief by all peo- 
ple who pay taxes. It is certainly a doctrine 
that it is the function of landlords to relieve 
the indigent to the tune of several billion 
dollars a year. 

Some may say we should have a rent con- 
trcl because if we did not have it tenants 
would be evicted and have no place in which 
to live. Of course, there is nothing to this 
argument because if one tenant is evicted 
some other tenant moves in. Hence, there 
is no addition to the number of people who 
have to sleep in the parks. 

If rent controls were eliminated there 
would be a reshuffling of the cards; many 
families would double up, persons living in 
houses would move into smaller quarters, and 
in the course of a few months the demand 
for housing and the supply would be equal- 
ized, and there would no longer be a housing 
shortage. 

Landlords seem to have no friends. When 
wages go up the papers reier to the increase 
as labor’s gains, but a rise in rents appears 
in the headlines as a gouge. In a depression 
landlords have a hard time, there are many 
vacancies, rents are low, and it is difficult to 
collect rents. In a big depression thousands 
of landlords lose their properties. Landlords 
should be allowed in boom times to recover 
some of the losses and lean earnings that 
come in years of depression. It is not very 
fair to compel the landlord to put up with 
losses and small earnings in periods of de- 
pression and then, by rent-control laws, pre- 


vent him from making extra money in boom 
years. 

We have many laws now for taking prop- 
erty away from those who have it and dis- 
tributing it among thOse whose lack of in- 
dustry, or ability, or fortune finds them 
without much property. We have many laws 
for the redistribution of wealth. Rent- 
control laws seek to redistribute wealth, to 
take the property from landlords and give it 
over to tenants. Of course this is a clumsy 
method for redistributing wealth, because 
many landlords are poor and many tenants 
are rich. Furthermore, I do not think it is 
good public policy to make laws to take prop- 
erty from those who produced it and hand it 
over to those who did not produce it. 

If the Government took a!l of the dividends 
paid to stockholders and all of the interest 
paid to owners of bonds, then the value of 
the stocks and the value of the bonds would 
be zero and the confiscation of this property 
would be complete. If the Government tcok 
half of the stock dividends and half of the 
bond interest, then the Government would 
confiscate half of the value of this property, 
for the value of any property is the income 
which it produces. If the Government, 
through rent-control laws, takes from the 
landlords one-third of the rent which he 
would otherwise receive, then the Govern- 
ment has confiscated a third of his property. 
This high-handed confiscation of the prop- 
erty of landlords is specifically forbidden by 
the United States Constitution. The Con- 
stitution says: “No person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.” 

If Congress thinks that there is public 
reason why tenants should be subsidized, I 
can see no reason why this subsidy should 
be paid by taking over part of the property 
of landlords. Remember that when the Fed- 
eral Government compels you to accept arbi- 
trarily low rents then the Government has 
confiscated a part of your property. Fur- 
thermore, a person should not be subsidized 
by the Government because he happens to be 
a tenant. Being a tenant is no proof of des- 
titution and many people who own their 
homes are poorer than many of the tenants. 

Landlords make a mistake when they ac- 
cept rent control in principle but ask that 
the rents allowed by the Government shall 
be raised. Landlords should ask for the re- 
peal of all rent-control legislation because 
any control of rent by government is an in- 
fringement of property rights and one of 
the main functions of government is to pro- 
tect property rights which are very valuable 
human rights. When a government passes 
a rent-control law, the government, instead 
of protecting property rights, itself engages 
in theft and confiscation. No honest govern- 
ment will pass laws which allow tenants to 
steal from landlords. 

Class legislation is universally condemned. 
It is not decent for government to give 
special privileges to one class and to impose 
penalties on another class. Rent-control 
laws are class legislation of the most vicious 
kind. All people should be equal before the 
law. This is supposed to be a free country. 
If we are really free we should be able to do 
business with each other without the inter- 
vention of the Government. As a matter of 
fact, we are losing our liberties and the Fed- 
eral Government is interfering with business 
transactions in every conceivable way. 
While we are sending billions of dollars to 
Europe to fight communism, we are passing 
innumerable laws to turn the United States 
into a socialistic or communistic nation. 

Rent-control laws tend to restrict the con- 
struction of new houses. Many people are 
unwilling to invest money in houses when 
they fear that the rentals will be controlled 
by the Federal Government. And, of course, 
the State control of rent is Just as bad as 
the Federal control of rent. 
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In many cases the rent-control laws have 
acted against the interests of tenants. Man 
would-be tenants, on account of rent con- 
trol, have been compelled to buy houses at 
exorbitant prices. 

Many landlords who, for one reason or an- 
other, were charging low rents before the war, 
are now compelled to continue these low 
rentals. Rent control is discriminatory 
Why should landlords be compelled to fur. 
nish their services at a low cost when wage 
earners, manufacturers, and merchants are, 
in general, allowed to charge what the traffic 
will bear? 

Those who favor rent-control laws are Com. 
munists or Socialists at heart who believe 
that citizens should not be free, but should 
be controlled by government. Rent control 
is such a wicked and unsavory mess that it 
should be opposed by every citizen who be- 
lieves we should have economic freedom, who 
is opposed to socialism and communism, and 
who still believes we should follow the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

As a result of Federal rent control it is 
practically impossible for a person living in 
Detroit to find a place which he can rent. In 
the Detroit News of December 9 there were 
11 inches of advertising devoted to flats, 
houses, and apartments for rent and 327 
inches devoted to houses and flats for sale. 
There are about 30 houses offered for sale to 
1 that is available to rent. While there is a 
ceiling on rent, there is no ceiling on the sell- 
ing price of houses. The landlords, in order 
to escape from the rent controls, offer their 
property for sale. The home seeker who 
would like to rent rather than buy finds there 
are practically no dwelling units available 
for rent. When the price of meat was con- 
trolled it was difficult to get meat. When 
rentals are controlled it is diffictlt to find a 
place to rent. In both instances price con- 
trol results in scarcities. 

In 1940, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, tenant-occupied dwelling units de- 
creased from 55 percent in 1940 to 46 percent 
in 1947, Many householders who would pre- 
fer to rent are compelled to buy and to buy 
at very high prices. Weekly earnings of in- 
dustrial workers are about double what they 
were before the war. Many landlords caught 
in the net of Federal rent control offer their 
properties for sale rather than for rent, High 
incomes and low rentals enable many people 
to purchase more space than they need. 

From 1940 to 1947 in Detroit the number 
of dwelling units occupied by one person 
only increased from 27,815 to 47,043; the 
number of dwelling units occupied by 2 
persons only in the same period increased 
from 139,459 to 203,499. But the number of 
dwelling units occupied by 6 or more per- 
sons has decreased from 99,318 to 87,292. 
The number of dwelling units with two or 
more rooms per person has increased from 
159,535 to 256,665, while the number of dwell- 
ing units with 114 or more persons per room 
has decreased from 24,512 to 22,073. 

At the depth of the depression in Detroit 
a real estate man tells me that rents dropped 
about 50 percent and about 30 percent of 
rental properties were vacant. These figures 
show how people economize in the matter of 
shelter when confronted with a situation 
which makes this necessary. 

If rent controls were eliminated we would 
have an increase in rents which would cause 
people to be less extravagant in buying living 
space, which in turn would eliminate the 
housing shortage. It is a curious situation, 
because there was a housing shortage we 
adopted rent control and the rent control 
will make the housing shortage permanent 
until the controls are lifted. 

In July 1946 I surveyed a number of people 
in Detroit concerning the matter of rent con- 
trol. We found that about 54 percent of the 
2andlords and about 19 percent of the renters 
were opposed to governmental rent control. 




















































Of those who own their own homes, 37 per- 
cent were opposed to rent control. In this 
report we said: 

“Rent control causes a housing shortage, 

and then to cure the housing shortage, Con- 
gress passes a law to have houses built by 
the Federal Government. Instead of deal- 
ing with the fundamental trouble, Congress 
ceeks to cure one difficulty by introducing 
another. The Federal Government has no 
more right or authority to build houses than 
it has to build automobiles, clothing, or any 
other scarce article. * * * 
“Since landlords constitute less than 10 
percent of the population they have little 
political power and that, I suppose, is the 
reason why the politicians, both State and 
National, are willing to confiscate some of 
the property of the landlords.” 

I suppose some will say that the elimina- 
tion of rent controls would tend to promote 
inflation. I believe this conclusion is incor- 
rect. If rents increased, the landlords would 
have more money to spend for goods, but 
the tenants would have a smaller amount 
to spend for goods, Hence there would be 
no increase in the total demand for com- 
modities. Inflation is an oversupply of 
money which results in a decline in the value 
of the dollar. Inflation can be cured by re- 
ducing the money supply. To attempt to 
prevent inflation by price fixing is simply to 
attack one of the symptoms of inflation and 
not the thing itself. 

Once again I say that landlords constitute 
less than 10 percent of our population. That 
is why those politicians who are guided more 
by popular clamor than by justice, are will- 
ing to vote for rent controls and for the 
partial confiscation of the property of the 
landlords. 

But we wonder how long this Republic can 
be prosperous and strong if the laws are 
based on special privilege rather than on 
equal justice to all. 





Capitol Watchtower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Tom L. Munger: 


CAPITOL WATCHTOWER 
(By Tom L. Munger) 


WASHINGTON.—There is a story here about 
a nationally syndicated news commentator 
who gets his material by going into a corner 
and interviewing himself. Takes notes, too, 
it is said. Evidently this was the method 
used by Senator Dear ALBEN BaRKLEY to line 
up the material for his keynote speech at 
the Democratic National Convention. 

The keynote speech, of course, is old stuff 
now. But it ts worthy of rehearsal just 
prior to the special session of Congress for a 
variety of reasons. Chief among them is the 
fact that necessarily it laid the foundation 
of the Democratic campaign. Customarily 
in all parties this is so. 

Thus BarKLey’s speech committed the 
Democratic Party, or what is leit of it, toa 
campaign based upon a twofoid attack on 
the record of the Eightieth Congress. As 
already it has been demonstrated by subse- 
quent Democratic propaganda, the next 3 
months will be devoted to criticisms of Re- 
publican congressional domestic, economic, 
and international political policy. 
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The electorate will be told, again and again 
and again, that Republicans are responsible 
for price inflation, and furthermore that Re- 
publicans have sought to funnel the result- 
ant bloated profits into the pockets of 
economic royalists. The electorate will be 
told, also, that Republicans have reverted to 
isolationism and have sought to sabotage the 
Marshall plan as implemented by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Unfortunately for the Democrats, even a 
cursory review of the facts reveals that Re- 
publicans can be held responsible for infia- 
tion only insofar as they have gone all out 
in supporting the Democratic foreign policy— 
a policy which wiser Republican heads have 
recognized all along as bipartisan in name 
only. 

Parenthetically it should be remarked here 
that congressional Republicans, and the 
southern Democratic coalitionists, would 
have done better 4 years ago to come out in 
the open with their ideas anent America- 
first rather than America-last in dealing with 
the suicidal nations abroad. 

Then we might have had a foreign policy 
modified to a real and well-timed toughness 
which would have stopped Russian expan- 
sionism in its tracks. But as it happened, 
the toughness of which Democrats prate has 
been tragically reminiscent of the old time 
Chinese warfare, which consisted of marching 
and countermarching, threatening gestures, 
and of trying to scare the enemy with fire- 
crackers and the display of horrific false- 
faces. 

Even now, if France should come up with 
a cabinet infiltrated by Communists, a la 
Czechoslovakia, should we not tell them “the 
Commies are out or else no ECA hand-outs’’? 
Why carry out a contract proved fraudulent? 
What law of God or man compels this Nation 
to help another that makes even a gesture 
toward entering the camp of our self-declared 
enemies? Just what does helping the Euro- 
peans to help themselves mean, anyway? 

It all comes back to the cynicism and dis- 
honesty of the politically senile Democratic 
Party, hitherto bound by threads of seli- 
interest so rotten that now it has come apart 
at the seams. Because of the corrupt Demo- 
cratic leadership, the wishful misrepresenta- 
tions of Senator BARKLEy continue to be im- 
portant in view of the actual record of the 
Eightieth Congress and Republican plans for 
further legislative action. 

In his keynote speech BarKiry told the 
American people that Republicans in Con- 
gress killed the reciprocal trade policy, pub- 
lic housing, price controls, and crippled so- 
cial security, western land reclamation and 
public hydroelectric power. He claimed 
Democratic credit for Federal deposit insur- 
ance and creation of the Federal Reserve 
Bank System. There were other claims and 
accusations, but these stuck out most promi- 
nently. 

As a matter of fact, these claims and ac- 
cusations were utterly false. It is hard to 
conceive that a United States Senator of 
BarRKLEY’s long service could have believed 
what he said. Manifestly the more intelli- 
gent of his listeners did not. BARKLEY has 
been well characterized as the champion 
graveyard whistler of American history. 

The Eightieth Congress extended the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, but provided adequate 
safeguards for the American people, just as 
it did in connection with extension of for- 
eign aid through the ECA. Under the pres- 
ent housing policy more housing units are 
being built faster then ever before in the 
Nation’s history. 

Price controls were killed by President 
Truman under his war powers authority. 
Republicans wanted to remove them gradu- 
ally to lessen the impact upon the Nation's 
price economy. The FEightieth Congress 
stopped the Democratic administration's 
abuse of its powers to regulate social secu- 
rity—an abuse so outrageous as to consti- 
tute indirectly an attempt to buy votes with 
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public funds. The next regular session of 
Congress will revise the Social Security Act 
to grant maximum benefits to the greatest 
number possible. 

In spite of BARKLEY’s effort to scare west- 
ern voters back into the Democratic fold by 
saying that Republicans in Congress crippled 
reclamation and public hydroelectric power, 
they are likely to go strongly Republican next 
November because they know that the Eight- 
ieth Congress voted the largest reclamation 
and power-dam appropriations in history. 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD shows that 
Representative Roy O. Wooprurr, of Mich- 
igan, was the first man, subsequent to the 
bank closings of 1933, to advocate in Con- 
gress passage of legislation establishing Fed- 
eral deposit insurance. Another “Michi- 
gander,” Clarence J. McLeod, then a Member 
of Congress, introduced the first FDIC bill. 

When the Democratic majority in the 
House pigeonholed the bill Senator ArtHUR 
H. VANDENBERG Won its passage in the upper 
House, in spite of a threat by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to veto the measure. It passed the 
House when southern Democrats finally saw 
its merits. Roosevelt did not dare veto the 
measure which now guarantees Americans 
the fruits of their labor. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that the 
Federal Reserve bank system originated in 
the mind of conservative Senator Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, of Rhode Island, whom Demo- 
crats called an economic royalist. His bill to 
control the boom-and-bust economic cycle 
failed because of bitter Democratic opposi- 
tion and the dissidence of a few Republicans 
who failed to envision the importance of the 
measure. The next Congress was controlled 
by Democrats, who adopted Aldrich’s plan in 
all its essentials. 

Examples of this kind are sufficiently nu- 
merous in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD over the 
past three or four decades to warrant the risk 
of a generalization. By and large, Republi- 
can liberalism has been of the sound variety 
which would help the people to help them- 
selves better their lot in a free society. Demo- 
cratic liberalism, over the last 16 years at 
least, has been of the variety calculated only 
to help the people reelect Democratic office- 
holders. That is why the Democratic Party 
is going into eclipse. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a short historical statement entitled 
“Strange Occurrences in Yugoslavia,” 
written in April 1947 by James Patrick 
McGovern, a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia and a former cap- 
tain in the American Expeditionary 
Forces of the First World War. Captain 
McGovern has been in Yugoslavia, is 
familiar with the background of which 
he writes, and, in my judgment, his reac- 
tions are worthy of widespread public 
interest. 

The statement follows: 

STRANGE OCCURRENCES IN YUGOSLAVIA 
(By James Patrick McGovern) 

American soldiers, who chanced to find 
themselves hard pressed in Yugosl: 
i the war, are shocked by ne\ t 
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our aviators had pleasant contacts with Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. They have furnished in- 
teresting information concerning assistance 
he gave them at times when they were in 
urgent need of it to escape from the common 
enemy—the forces of Hitler. It is not un- 
natural that they squirmed upon hearing 
that the general had been killed by his own 
countrymen. Later, they learned that a 
number of their fellow American aviators 
had also been killed in Yugoslavia—shot 
down, it might seem, as something of a 
sporting event. In any event, that was the 
way authorities of the Tito regime saw fit to 
treat members of the American liberating 
troops who stood in the way of Yugoslavia 
becoming a German province. Considerable 
information regarding the trial and convic- 
tion of Archbishop Stepinac in that country 
has recently come to the United States and 
is arousing general interest. 

Mihailovich can probably be put in a very 
interesting category of persons who, within 
the meaning of international law, carry on 
what is often termed private warfare. The 
conference at the Hague in 1907 was called 
a peace conference. It did concern itself 
with the framing of well-conceived projects 
for the settlement of international contro- 
versies by peaceful methods. But it also un- 
dertock to formulate a law-making treaty 
prescribing rules for the conduct of warfare 
on land. The general purpose of that treaty, 
commonly referred to as Convention Number 
IV, was to mitigate the horrors of war. The 
outstanding subjects with which it is con- 
cerned are the conduct of hostilities by armed 
forces against each other; the treatment of 
prisoners of war, and the rights of noncom- 
batants. At the outset of the treaty are 
some provisions relating to the qualifications 
of belligerents. Those who desire to fight 
must carry arms openly. In other words, 
they must become parts of a military unit; 
they must obtain commissions, or enlist, or 
be inducted into service. Persons who, on 
their own responsibility, commit hostile acts 
against enemy forces, may be severely and 
summarily dealt with by such forces. Inter- 
national law recognizes the right of armies 
to protect themselves against the activities 
of such persons, as it likewise recognizes the 
right of military forces to protect themselves 
against the activities of brave men who are 
called upon to act as spies. 

Civilians who engage in acts of hostility 
against enemy forces are sometimes called 
snipers. The activities of some such per- 
sons, when carried on from ambuscade, may 
at times be odious and cowardly. But in 
World War II private warfare was conducted 
by courageous men and women whose clan- 
destine operations did not involve any ele- 
ment of moral delinquency or violation of 
law. The so-called underground, as it oper- 
ated in Norway, Denmark, and France, fur- 
nished an interesting and somewhat unique 
illustration of this kind of private warfare. 
Activities of members of the underground 
were, of course, not violative of international 
law, which is a law for the conduct of na- 
tions and not of individuals. 

As has been observed, General Mihailovich 
and his followers can probably be said to 
have been in a special category of persons 
engaged in private warfare. The Government 
of Yugoslavia surrendered to the Germans. 
There could, therefore, be no Yugoslavian 
Army having a standing as a belligerent force 
under international law. But General Mi- 
hailovich would not submit to the German 
Armies. He probably organized no under- 


ground movement; but, on his own respon- 
sibility and at the risk of becoming the vic- 
tim of severe retaliatory measures, he openly 
defied the enemy, and that at a time when 
the German Armies were at their best. It 
took courage and patriotism of a high order 
on the part of the general and his adherents 


to engage in that kind of private warfare. It 
is difficult to imagine that the intrepid or- 
ganizer of such a desperate movement could 
be one who deserved death for having given 
aid to the enemies of his country. 

Tito may have followed Mihailovich in a 
somewhat similar venture. But why did the 
Allies desert Mihailovich and pick Tito as the 
man with whom they would deal? Has the 
selection proved to be a wise and just one? 
It may be worthy of note right here that Tito 
is a sort of nickname. He now signs him- 
self Josip Broz-Tito. 

The Kingdom of Serbia was on the side of 
the so-called Allied and Associated Powers in 
the First World War and was treated in a 
friendly and generous manner in the peace 
arrangements formulated at Paris in 1919. 
Serbia was the nucleus of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, which came into existence 
through the peace settlements of 1919. 
Serbia had been accepted into the family of 
nations through recognition by European 
powers in 1878 at the Congress of Berlin. 
The recognition given in the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, concluded that year, has been described 
as a conditional one—as one which imposed 
some restrictions on Serbia. The treaty con- 
tained stipulations to safeguard religious lib- 
erty in that country. Perhaps these provi- 
sions were recalled by Archbishop Stepinac 
when he delivered his final address to the 
People’s Court which tried him at Zagreb. A 
translation of that address was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 28, 
1947, under unanimous consent obtained by 
Senator J. Howarp McGratuH, of Rhode Is- 
land, formerly Solicitor General of the United 
States. Senator McGratH commended it to 
the attention of his fellow countrymen as a 
statement of the terrible religious persecu- 
tion to which he (Archbishop Stepinac) and 
the Christian churches are being subjected 
by the puppet rulers of Yugoslavia. Said the 
archbishop: 

“As to myself and as to the verdict, I seek 
no mercy. My conscience is clear.” 

He gave the following warning in the 
course of that address: 

“You have made a fatal mistake in mur- 
dering priests. The people shall not forgive 
you for that. Such is your freedom.” 





Speech of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 


Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF R®PRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following transcript of 
a speech by the Honorable JoHn W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, Democratic 
whip of the House of Representatives, on 
Friday, July 2, 1948, over the National 
Broadcasting Co.: 


The campaign this fall will be waged on 
the record of the Eightieth Congress, which 
is controlled by the Republican Party. 
President Truman has properly made this 
the issue. It is the major issue before the 
voters. This gives the voters an excellent 
opportunity to compare the records of both 
major parties, 

In past campaigns the Democratic Party 
has had to go back to the terrible conditions 
and the “poor deal” administration of for- 
mer President Hoover for such a comparl- 
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son. This will not be so in this campaign, 
We can compare the Democratic achieve. 
ments of the past years with the do-nothing 
action of the Republican Eightieth Congress, 

We have a clear case to present to the citi. 
zens of the constructive and courageous 
leadership on the part of the Democratic 
Party, and of the failures of the Republican 
Party as evidenced by its record, 

The record clearly shows that the Eighti- 
eth Republican-controlled Congress has de- 
fied the wishes of, and acted contrary to, the 
best interests of the people in this country, 

In a speech on the floor of the House 
of Representatives a few weeks ago, I 
charged this Republican-controlled Eight- 
ieth Congress with being a Congress that 
was “against the people.” 

Its record supports that charge. 

There are many other failures on the part 
of this Republican-controlled Congress 
which I could call to your attention, but time 
will not permit all the details. 

There are two matters of great importance 
to you which I would like to discuss to- 
night: housing and the high cost of living. 

What is the record of the Republican 
Party on legislation relating to these im- 
portant problems? 

You have all read and heard of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. You are all 
aware of the bad housing situation that 
exists throughout the country. Next to the 
high cost of living, it is our No. 1 domestic 
problem. The passage of this meritorious 
bill designed to build homes and living 
quarters is of vital importance to all sec- 
tions of the country. Yet, when this bill, 
which had passed the Senate, came over to 
the House of Representatives, the Republican 
leadership prevented it being considered by 
the Members of the House, Against the op- 
position of the Republican leadership this 
bill was reported favorably out of commit- 
tee, because 10 Democrats, together with 
only 4 Republicans, forced the bill out by a 
14 to 13 vote. This bill contained the 
public housing features and slum clear- 
ance, and the low-cost housing provisions, 
But, the Republican-controlled Rules Com- 
mittee refused to allow this bill to come 
up in the House of Representatives for a 
vote. 

In the closing days of the session of Con- 
gress, the Republican leaders changed the 
~otes of three Republican Members and then 
voted out a meaningless bill. 

The Democrats fought for a good housing 
bill—not a housing bill for the benefit of 
the real-estate lobby. 

The Republican Party passed a deceitful 
bill in the closing days of the Congress. 
From a smoke-filled room in Philadelphia 
they received orders from their platform 
committee not to adjourn the Congress with- 
out passing some kind of a bill which had the 
word “housing” in its title. 

When this deceitful bill got to the Senate, 
one of its most prominent Members, Senator 
Tosry, of New Hampshire, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
vigorously denounced what the Republicans 
had done in the House of Representatives. 

Listen to what Senator Tosey, a Republi- 
can, had to say about this bill. I quote Sen- 
ator Tobey from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“This Wollcott bill isa fake. It is a fraud. 
It is a hollow shell, It is a fllmflam on the 
veterans. These men put it over by depriv- 
ing the people’s representatives in the House 
of any opportunity to vote on slum clear- 
ance and public housing. The machinations 
of a group of men in the real estate lobby 
pushed the Wolcott bill through the House.” 

Senator Tosey also termed the Wolcott bill 
“a tax-depreciation steal. It is a monstros- 
ity. It is a miscarriage of justice.” 
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Senator Topry summed up his statement 
by saying, and mark you, his final words, 
“Shame on those who perpetrated it.” 

The persons who perpetrated this bill were 
the Republican Party in the House, and the 
real estate lobby. What more severe con- 
demnation could any measure ever receive 
than that given to the Wolcott bill by Sena- 
tor Tobey, a Republican, not a Democrat. 

Although pledged in 1944 to extend the 
coverage of additional employees under the 
social security law, the Republican Party has 
excluded about 1,000,000 persons through- 
out the country. These citizens had been 
covered by social security for years. This 
means that such employees and their de- 
pendents cannot now receive the benefits of 
our great social-security program. 

The Republican Party refused to increase 
the minimum-wage law from the present 40 
cents an hour to a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour, or even to increase such small wages 
at all. In 1947 they promised to increase 
this minimum wage to 60 cents an hour. 
The Republicans failed to keep this promise. 
I do not have to argue with you in these 
davs about the conditions of families where 
the bread winner only earns for a 40-hour 
week the amount of only 40 cents an hour. 
President Truman recommended an increase 
to 75 cents per hour. The Republicans op- 
posed him. The Republican Party has not 
even increased the minimum wage from its 
present level of 40 cents per hour. On the 
contrary, they have even reduced appropria- 
tions so that proper investigations could not 
be adequately made to see how widespread 
are the violations of this meritorious law. 

The action of the Republicans on the ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
law, for all practical purposes destroys the ef- 
fectiveness of this great democratic measure 
which is so important to the export trade of 
our country. It is very important in con- 
nection with the exchange of international 
trade, and as a means toward establishing 
sound governments in the world, and par- 
ticularly, as an instrument toward perma- 
nent peace. The Republican Party has 
emasculated this law. A Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress next year will save it from 
the attack of the Republican Party. 

I would like to discuss with you now the 
records of the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties on the No. 1 problem facing you 
and this country today. It is the problem 
of inflation—the high cost of living. 

Every husband and wife—every father and 
mother—every person in our country knows 
that there has been a sharp increase in the 
cost of living during the past 2 years. It is 
a source of concern to all of us. 

Everyone knows that as a result of this 
increase, the doliar you have today buys 
40 percent less than it did two and more 
years ago under the Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

The responsibility for this ruthless increase 
in your cost of living rests upon the Republi- 
can Party. 

For almost five war years the cost of liv- 
ing under Democratic administrations was 
he!d in line. 

Of course, the people were dissatisfied with 
controls. So was I. But as a public ofiicial 
I knew if price controls were removed the 
only result would be a sharp increase in your 
cost of living. The Republican Members of 
Congress knew that too. But election day 
in 1946 was only a few months away. To 
salisfy powerful business interests the Re- 
publicans unanimously voted for legislation 
that could not effectively protect the people 
against inflation and high prices. The re- 
sult, price controls were discarded. This 
took place on July 1, 1946. 

You will remember that prominent Re- 
Publican Members of Congress boasted at 
that time that the Republicans had wrecked 
price control, 


Yes; the Republicans had to consider votes 
in November of 1946. 

You well know what happened. 

The Republicans, to get votes, promised 
the people that within 60 days after price 
controls were removed, meat, food, every- 
thing would be plentiful—and you also will 
well remember—at prices lower than under 
price control. 

The people believed the Republicans in 
1946. 

But time passes. 

It is now 2 years later. 

, Have the Republicans kept their solemn 
promises given to you in 1946? 

Are prices lower now? : 

Have prices been lower during the past 
2 years than they were during the 5 years 
before June 30, 1946? 

What is your answer to these proper ques- 
tions? What will be your answer next No- 
vember? 

The Republicans have been in control of 
the Congress since January 6, 1947. Almost 
2 years. In that period they have ignored 
President Truman’s recommendations for 
legislation to stop soaring prices. They 
have refused to do anything to stop the ter- 
rible increase in your living costs. You and 
your family have suffered. 

It was in 1944 that the Republicans 
pledged themselves to remove all price con- 
trols. In 1946 they promised you plenty of 
meat, food, and other necessities of life 
at lower prices. I repeat, at lower prices. 

In their 1948 platform adopted only a few 
days ago, the Republican Party admits that 
present prices are cruelly high. Of course, 
everyone knows prices are cruelly high. 
Even the Republican Party now admits it. 
Yet, corporate profits have increased tre- 
mendously since price controls were removed. 
In 1947 corporate profits were over $17,- 
000,000,000 net. This was an all time high, 
and six billions more than in 1946. It is pre- 
dicted that corporate profits will be higher 
this year than ever before. 

The Republican Party is responsible for 
the cruelly high prices you are now paying. 
In 1946 you believed their promises. You 
now know they deceived you. You were no\ 
to blame then for being fooled because you 
accepted them at their word. 

You now know those solemn promises have 
not been kept. You, the public, have paid 
the terrible price of $50,000,000,000 during 
the past 2 years for their broken promises. 
That is the amount of money you would 
have saved during the past 2 years if 
price controis over foods in short suppiy had 
existed. 

Further, the skyrocketing prices of the 
pest 2 years have continued with the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress refusing to do 
anything at all for the suffering consumer. 
It was not your fault for believing the prom- 
ises of the Republican Party in 1946. 

But it will be your fault in 1948 if you 
permit the Republican Party to deceive you 
again. 

On the proven record which I have recited 
to you, I charge, first, the Republican Party 
is responsible for the present cruelly high 
cost of living; second, the Republican Party 
has failed, in fact, has refused, to do any- 
thing about this important problem during 
the past 2 years. 

You also know that nothing will be done 
for you during the remainder of this year by 
the Republican-controlled Congress. It re- 
fused to consider the recommendations of 
President Truman to enact legislation to pre- 
vent further increases in the cost of living, 
and it quickly adjourned. 

I therefore ask you, what are you going 
to do about it next November in view of this 
record? 

On this costly broken promise alone, the 
people next November should repudiate and 
defeat the Republican Party. 
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The Republican Party offers you no hope 
next year if you should elect a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress. 

The only assurance you have for much- 
needed action to meet the present cruel 
situation, which the Republican platform ad- 
mits exists, and to prevent further increases 
in your cost of living, is to elect a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress next 
November. 

The Democratic Party protected you against 
high prices. 

With your support we shall do it again. 


Address of Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
HuGH D. Scott, Jr., permanent chairman, 
Republican National Committee, at 
Skowhegan, Maine, on July 24, 1948: 


I am delighted to be here today to par- 
ticipate in the opening of your campaign in 
the State of Maine, a campaign which will 
culminate in the election of Thomas E 
Dewey as President, and Earl Warren as Vice 
President, and which, of course, will include 
the election of the entire Republican ticket 
in this State. 

Republicans everywhere have a very kind 
feeling for Maine, because they remember 
how this State has stood fast for Republi- 
can principles even at times when the situ- 
ation in many other parts of the country was 
rather discouraging. This year, however, l 
want to assure you that you will have plen- 
ty of company in the electoral college after 
the November election, and from every sec- 
tion of this good land of curs. 

In national headquarters we are counting 
upon Maine to give the country in Septem- 
ber a foretaste of what is coming in Novem- 
ber, and I know you will do it 

This is the year in which the Republican 
Party is called upon once more to fulfill 
its historic mission of cleaning up the mess 
created by long years of Democrat misrule 
in Washington and to set the country back 
upon the road to stable and liberal govern- 
ment—the kind of government which will 
insure a prosperous and strong America in 
a peaceful world. 

That is the only kind of government the 
Republican Party is capabie of supplying. It 
could not do otherwise because o 
and its traditions. 

Our party came into being nearly a cen- 
tury ago to promote the cause of humai 
frecdom. It has always been true to the 
principles which gave it birth. It started by 
abolishing human slavery and enacting con- 
stitutional amendments and lav 
that infamous institution for all time in the 
United States. 

When a few years later, vast aggrega 
of capital, known in those days as tru ; 
sought to exercise undue power the Republi- 
can Party met that Challenge by the enact- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law and by 
the strict enforcement of that law 

More recently, when the country was trou 
bled by the exercise of extraordinary powers 
given to a few ruthless labor bosses by the 
Democrat administration, the Republican 
Party did not hesitate to meet this new chal- 
lenge to human liberty. Its answer was the 
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enactment of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 which already, despite the 
fact that the administration of the act is 
still in the hands of an unfriendly executive 
department, has brought about great im- 
provements. When the new Republican ad- 
ministration comes in next January and un- 
dertakes to give real enforcement to this law, 
we will see still further improvements. 

As I see it, the mission of the Republican 
Party—the mission with which it will be 
entrusted by the American people this year— 
is to bind up the wounds of a war-torn 
world and to repair at home the damage 
which has been done to our governmental 
and economic structure during the 16 years 
of Democratic control. We should approach 
that monumental task with humility. Itisa 
task which will challenge our courage and 
our ingenuity, but it must be performed if 
our republican form of Government and our 
matchless economic system are to survive. 

Personally I see very little to be gained by 
extended discussion of the responsibility for 
the dangerous situation in which we find 
ourselves today. We know we are in that sit- 
uation and our task is to get out of it. We 
know who put us in that situation, but we 
will gain little by pausing to denounce those 
responsible. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the con- 
cept which I hold of the mission of the Re- 
publican Party at this time is to recall to you 
the words of the Preacher in the book of 
Ecclesiastes: 

“To everything there is a season. 
A time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together.” 

Today the Republican Party is presented 
with an opportunity to concern itself with 
the restoration of sound, stable, constitu- 
tional government—to gather the stones to- 
gether, not to hurl them at each other or at 
our opponents. It is an opportunity to build 
a house for America wherein Americans may 
dwell secure in their persons and property, 
living at peace one with the other and with 
the world—a house of mutual understanding 
and of good will to ail men and women of 
good will, 

The time is propitious, the materials are 
at hand, and the will to accomplish those 
things which will contribute to the welfare 
of all Americans is to be found among the 
millions of devoted men and women who will 
be working for and voting for the return of 
good government. 

It is to those millions of men and women 
that we address our appeal for support in 
this crucial election year. 

Let us keep in mind our primary objectives. 
Let us not be led astray by the tactics of our 
opposition. We must remember that the 
leaders of the opposing party this year are 
desperate men—and well they might be. 
They know they face certain defeat; they 
know that their long years of power are fad- 
ing away; they are appalled at that prospect. 
They have proved that they will resort to any 
expedient in vain attempts to draw the atten- 
tion of the American people from the main 
issue of this campaign. 

To cite a current example of such tactics 
he Congress of the United States has been 
-alled to meet in Washington in special ses- 
sion on Monday next, The announcement of 
he call of the special session was made under 
ircumstances which prove beyond any pos- 
sible doubt that it was actuated by a desire 

r partisan advantage and not for the public 

liare, 

The leader of the opposition, just after he 
had been nominated for the Presidency, man- 
ifested sudden and theretofore unrevealed 

xiety because the Congress had not enacted 
some of the bills which he had recommended 
before the regular session adjourned. Hav- 
ing deserted his scheduled post of duty in 
Washington for several weeks to stage a 
transcontinental political barnstorming tour, 
at public expense, he suddenly decided that 
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some of the things which Congress had not 
done while he was away from Washington 
must now be done immediately. Therefore, 
he called an unprecedented special session in 
the middle of a political campaign. He did 
650 on the specious plea that a domestic emer- 
gency existed—an emergency which, if it ex- 
ists at all, was obviously just as apparent 
during the time when he was storming across 
the country, seeking to repair his failing 
political fortunes. 

I know it has been suggested that the real 
reason for the call of a special session might 
be an emergency in the field of our inter- 
national relations. However, there was no 
mention of any such emergency when the 
special session was called, and I feel that 
in deference to the Presidential office, we 
must indulge the assumption that the Pres- 
ident has made a full and frank disclosure 
of his reasons for exercising one of the great- 
est of the powers vested in the Presidency— 
the power to convene Congress in extraor- 
dinary session. I hold to that belief despite 


some rather disturbing indications that it, 


is not justified by some of our experiences in 
the past. 

Whatever we may think of the motives 
activating the White House, the duty of Con- 
gress is clear. That is to give serious and 
careful consideration to whatever recom- 
mendations may be made by the President 
and then to exercise its own constitutional 

rerogative by making a free decision. The 
fact that one of the three great branches of 
the Federal Government has elected to play 
cheap partisan politics with the destiny of 
this Nation, is no excuse for similar conduct 
on the part of the legislative branch. I am 
sure the Congress will handle this situation 
with particular devotion to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

I am also confident that both the present 
Congress and the Republican administration 
to be elected in November, will keep the pub- 
lic adequately informed of the reasons which 
may actuate governmental actions and policy. 
This will be a long-delayed and beneficent 
reversal of the practice of the past 16 years. 
The United States is an adult nation. We 
proved during the recent war that we could 
work together without bitterness between 
race or creed, for a common objective. A 
nation with that record is entitled to he 
taken into the confidence of those tempo- 
rarily entrusted with the powers and respon- 
sibilities of public office. 

Now there is another reason why I am par- 
ticularly happy to be here today. You Re- 
publicans of Maine are scheduled to elect a 
Senator in September. When you have 
elected her, as you will, she will become the 
first woman elected to the United States 
Senate in her own right without benefit of 
prior service under appointment. I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Republicans of Maine on the part they are 
playing—on the part they will play in that 
historic event. I have served in the House 
of Representatives with MARGARET CHASE 
SmitH and I know she will make an out- 
standing record in the United States Senate, 
as she has in the House. 

Her selection by the Republicans of Maine 
for this position of power and responsibility 
is another proof of the liberalism of the Re- 
publican Party and evidence that traditional 
barriers of sex constitute no handicap to ad- 
vancement in our party. 

While I am on this subject may I also pre- 
sent my congratulations and best wishes to 
Mr. Payne, your candidate for governor; to 
Bos HaLe and FraNK FELLOWS with whom I 
have enjoyed a most pleasant association in 
the House and whose services to State and 
Nation have bcen outstanding; to our new 
colleague, Mr. Nelson, whom we will be happy 
to welcome to the House next January; and 
to Senator BREWSTER, who serves on the Com- 
merce Committee in the Senate, as I do 
in the House, and for whose well-proven 
abilities I have very high regard. 
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My fellow Republicans, we are engaged jn 
serious business this year. We are seeking. 
and we are going to gain control of both the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government of the United States. with the 
power which will be vested in us, by virtue 
of our impending victory, wili go very heayy 
responsibilities. Let us approach those re. 
sponsibilities with a realization that What 
we do during the next 4 years may very well 
determine the destiny of this Nation and of 
the world. F 

During the recent national convention in 
Philadelphia, we adopted a forthright, for. 
ward-looking, modern, and dynamic plat. 
form. The record of the Republican 
Congress since it took office in January 
1947 is unchallengeable proof that we wiil 
keep the promises made in that platform 
That means we will work unceasingly 
for the welfare and advancement of the 
whole American people; we will also, Within 
the limits of our means, seek to aid other 
peoples of good will throughout the world 
We will keep America strong, and we will 
make America respected. We will win be- 
cause the American people want us to win: 
because they know that our fight is their 
fight; our goal—a united, prosperous and 
peaceful Nation—is their goal. Working to. 
gether in mutuality of purpose, the Republi- 
can Party and the American people move 


forward together to the making of a better 
America, 


Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Long Beach Independent of July 22, 1948, 
contained the following editorial com- 
menting on the special session of the 
Congress upon which we are now enter- 
ing. I believe that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the editorial are those of a 
large number of people of southern Cali- 
fornia: 

SPECIAL SESSION 

At the cost of millions of dollars paid by 
taxpayers Congress is called into a special 
session by the President. It is the first time 
in over 100 years that a special session has 
been called during a peace year. It is obvi- 
ously a move by the President to use Con- 
gress as a target in his race for reelection. 

The President will again demand legisla- 
tion giving him the power to regulate prices. 
But it is certain he will not ask for a freezing 
of profits, wages, and prices. He has con- 
sistently played politics with the cost of liv- 
ing. It was by his order OPA was abolished 
almost 1 year before it was to have been 
abolished by the law passed by Congress. 

Had the President at that time insisted 
upon freezing wages, prices, and profits, it 
is doubtful if present inflation would have 
occurred. But like his predecessor, he has 
catered to the votes of labor and preached 
that prices are not affected by wages. The 
result is workers have had three rounds of 
major wage increases. Price increases have 
followed these increases in cost of production 
with the result workers are no better off than 
before. But large groups of workers, pen- 
sioners, and retired peopie have been brought 
to virtual poverty because they have not re- 
ceived increases in income proportionate to 
those in prices. 

Great emphasis will be placed on public 
housing. Senator Tarr sponsored the Taft- 








Fllender bill which would have appropriated 
pillions of dollars for slum clearance and 
public housing. It would have placed the 
Government in the housing business far be- 
yond any act to date. 

Experience has been that Government in 
business has rarely aided the majority of 
the people. The red tape, bureaucracy, and 
tax exemption must be paid from other 
taxes. Some aid in financing small homes, 
such as is now in effect, should be continued 
But the public housing advocates will at- 
tempt to convince every renter the President 
wants to give him something for nothing. 

The opponents of almost any measure can 
create turmoil in the Senate or House by 
tacking on a civil-rights rider. That will 
mean a filibuster by southern Democrats. It 
will be a round of the pot calling the kettle 
black. No carefully considered legislation 
con be debated and enacted under such cir- 
cumstances. It will force all Members of 
Congress to remain in Washington while their 
opponents seeking their offices will be at 
home campaigning. 

It is an unprecedented political move that 
can kick back harder at the President than 
at his opponents. Congress should not be 
used as a campaign sounding board. If elec- 
tions are to be debated and settled on the 
basis of what Congress does during a political 
campaign, we are in a bad way. The an- 
nounced reason for calling the session was to 
enact domestic legislation. The Berlin crisis 
was not the issue. There is no domestic issue 
now apparent that could not wait until after 
the election, which is less than 4 months 
away. Rushing through legislation for cam- 
paign purposes is a poor way to operate a 
democracy.—L. A. C. 





Inflation 
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HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know how long it is the intention of 
the Congress to be indifferent to the dis- 
tress and suffering of millions of Ameri- 
can families due to inflation and the lack 
of suitable housing. These are basic 
problems, but they have taken on un- 
usual importance and must be dealt with 
before it is too late. 

Our European situation is dangerous 
and explosive. How can the Congress 
expect to have a united people when 
millions are suffering and unhappy and 
hold the Government responsible for 
their condition? I have received let- 
ters from people in my district com- 
plaining of the struggle they have to 
buy even the essential foods and of the 
impossibility of finding suitable places 
to live. How can people living under 
those circumstances be happy about 
their Government? Are we going to be 
like the Bourbons of France—oblivious 
to the people’s needs until they rise in 
wrath and do something about it? The 
inactivity of Congress under the Repub- 
lican leadership is bringing about a dan- 
gerous Situation right here in the United 
States. Where does Henry Wallace get 
his support? From people who are dis- 
Satisfied and unhappy. Where do the 
Communists recruit their members? 
From these same groups of people. 
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It is high time that the Congress do 
something about the essential needs of 
the people. Nothing should be closer to 
the hearts of the leaders of both parties 
than the welfare of the people. Person- 
ally, I feel very much distressed about 
the situation, yet Iam helpless to do any- 
thing. The temper of the leadership of 
the Congress is such that they will not 
move in the direction of relieving pres- 
ent conditions. 

It was a fateful day when the Con- 
gress removed price controls. Although 
they may be hard to bear, the controls 
and allocation of goods are better than 
the plague of prices out of the reach of 
millions of our families. If we expect 
to have a happy people, they must be 
housed and fed and well cared for, and 
the only agency that can do these things 
is the Congress. The burden, therefore, 
is squarely on the leadership, the Re- 
publican leadership, of the Congress. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., Fri- 
day, July 23, 1948: 


THE SPECIAL SESSION 


Republican charges that President Tru- 
man’s call for a special session of Congress 
is inspired by politics are the best tribute to 
its political effectiveness. The first result is 
the moving of Republican campaign head- 
quarters from New York City to Washington. 
If nothing else, Mr. Truman has forced the 
GOP to play him on his own ground and 
without the presence of their new battery of 
Dewey and Warren. 

However, the foreign situation is such 
that—politics or no politics—it may be sound 
national policy to have Congress in session 
during the next few weeks. In the more or 
less open-and-shut case of the war in Pales- 
tine, the United Nations adopted the Ameri- 
can proposal for an ultimatum to both sides 
to stop fighting. While this was aimed di- 
directly at the Arabs, who were the aggressors 
and who were responsible for refusing to re- 
new the UN truce, it contains an “or else” 
which points directly to the use of economic 
and military sanctions. 

So it is possible that Congress might be 
asked to approve the use of American forces 
to apply the UN ultimatum, if the Arabs 
should violate it. In a campaign year and 
with the Jewish-American vote at stake, it is 
hard to see how Congress could refuse. 

More important still is the situation in 
Berlin. Whatever the technical justifica- 
tions for the Soviet claim that we have vio- 
lated the Potsdam agreement and have lost 
our right to remain in Berlin, it is a fact that 
the Red army commanders have chosen to 
argue this diplomatic point by extremely 
strong measures. Apparently the Kremlin 
has been convinced that, with a Presidential 
campaign raging in the United States, we 
automatically will be incapable of conduct- 
ing our foreign affairs except on a stand-by 
basis. 

The Politburo, it seems, has not under- 
stood that there was a Presidential cam- 
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paign in 1940, too, a highly controversial one 
which involved the supposedly fatal “third 
term issue,” but that this campaign did not 
prevent the conduct of an effective foreign 
policy by the United States. As a matter of 
fact, had it not been for the famous Roose- 
velt-Churchill swap of destroyers, rifles and 
naval bases, the Kremlin might be flying the 
swastika today. 

For some time, word has been seeping 
around the various intelligence services that 
the Soviet government has selected this com- 
ing August as the best time to stage some 
great stroke of national policy. That’s what 
they did in August 1939, when the famous 
Molotov-Ribbentrop nonaggression pact was 
signed. 

At that time, under Republican insistence 
that there would be no world war, Congress 
had insisted on adjournment; and the world 
crisis was timed in the absence of our Na- 
tional Legislature. This time, if a big Rus- 
sian operation is in the making, President 
Truman has seen to it that Congress will 
be in session, deliriously debating the pro- 
posal to put into effect the various pledges 
which are common to both party platforms, 

So it is possible that Senator VANDENBERG 
of Michigan, who proves to be an old guard 
Republican when you scratch him, will re- 
gret his explosion of protest against the 
special session. In this connection, it also 
can be pointed out that under the Consti- 
tution, foreign policy is entrusted to the 
President; and if this is the game that is 
going to be played, Mr. Truman is on even 
ground. 

Another point to be remembered is that 
foreign policy also might provide the bridge 
over which the Dixiecrats could return to 
the fold without loss of face. For no one 
ever has denied that the South is deeply 
and passionately patriotic. Did not Texas 
win the war, practically single-handed? 
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OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House to extend 
my remarks in the REcorpD, I include the 
following article entitled “National Lead- 
ers Hail Pope,” which appeared in the 
New York Enquirer of June 28, 1948, con- 
cerning the much-deserved tribute paid 
to my good friend, Generoso Pope, pub- 
lisher of Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 
for his heroic and successful efforts to 
stem the tide of communism in Italy: 
NATIONAL LEADERS Hatt PorpeE—GovERNORS 

SENATORS, CONGRESSMEN GIVE HIM CREDIT 

FoR VICTORY OVER REDS IN ITALY-—PRAISE 

Pore ror LETTER DRIVE TO PEOPLE OF ITALY 

Ex-EMIGRANT’S CAREER PROOF OF UNITED 

STATES OpPpORTUNITY 


National leaders, governors, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, city officials, and leaders in indus- 
try have joined in tribute to Generoso Pope 


for his heroic efforts to stem the tide of com- 
munism in Italy. 


In letters to William Griffin, editor and 
publisher of the New York Enquirer, they 
give Mr. Pope full credit for initiating and 
successfully completing the monster letter- 
writing campaign, and the radio drive, by 
which people of Italian origin here commu- 
nicated with friends and relatives in Italy 
the true facts about the benefits of democ- 


racy and the curses of communism. 
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These outstanding men hail Mr. Pope as 
a great American patriot and they say his 
great battle against the Communists has 
won him the gratitude of this country, Italy, 
and all freedom-loving people everywhere. 

Their letters are a splendid tribute to Mr. 
Pope and in order that they may be widely 
circulated, and the exceptional service Mr. 
Pope performed brought to the attention 
of the public, the Enquirer publishes some of 
them herewith. Space limitations make it 
impossible to publish all in this issue. The 
balance will appear next week. 

The testimony of these prominent men 
is a tribute, which the record shows, Mr. 
Pope has well earned. 

Insofar as any individual can be credited 
with a decisive role, Generoso Pope today 
shares the distinction of having done most to 
help defeat the Communists in Italy. He did 
this by conceiving and developing the great- 
est letter-writing campaign ever witnessed 
within one country or between two nations, 

Through Il Progresso Italo-Americano, of 
which he is the publisher, Generoso Pope 
eloquently and effectively urged the readers 
and their friends and families to write to 
their friends and relatives in Italy the truth 
about America. 

Mr. Pope began the campaign on January 
19, 1948. The Communists had been telling 
the people of Italy vicious lies about the 
United States and the intentions of the 
American people. 

Mr. Pope, a product of American de- 
mocracy, was deeply distressed. He just could 
not see our country and people slandered 
and maligned. He was determined to launch 
a crushing counterattack against the Com- 
munist barrage of lies and vilifications. His 
answer was not to be one of generalities and 
platitudes or in the return of abuse and in- 
sults. 

Mr. Pope had an inspiration. He went to 
the people for the truth, for telling action. 
He was convinced that if relatives and friends 
in the United States would explain the truth 
about America to their people in Italy, the 
Communists would be defeated. 

Mr. Pope realized that if Italy fell into 
the hands of the Communist Party, not only 
western Europe but the whole world and de- 
mocracy everywhere, America not excluded, 
would be greatly imperiled. By nailing each 
Communist lie, by exposing to the people of 
Italy the vicicus Communist distortions, Mr. 
Pope reasoned that the Italians would be 
enabled to defeat the Communist attempt to 
dominate their country. 

With the initiation of the letter-writing 
campaign an avalanche of mail descended 
upon Italy. Mail loads leaving the United 
States increased more than a hundredfold. 
Each week a million letters reached into 
every part of Italy with the message pub- 
lished in Il Progresso Italo-Americano. Ital- 
ian immigrants told their story to their rela- 
tives and friends in Italy. They told the 
truth about America. 

They told how the United States had wel- 
comed them, had given them an opportunity 
to adva 
the freedom of the individual, of his re- 
ligious beliefs. 

These letters published in Il Progresso 
were either copied or used in large part plus 
a personel tcuch or family experience added, 
and sent by individual readers to Italy. 
Communist lies were bared. 

ENEMY NO. 1 OF REDS 

So powerful was this campaign of telling 
the truth about America, that the Commu- 
nists branded Generoso Pope as their enemy 
No. 1. In typical Communist fashion, they 
tried to smear him and his newspaper. But 
that did not stop Generoso Pope from con- 
tinuing his campaign. The flow of letters 
praising the opportunities and the freedom 
of America continued to peur into Italy. 

Two weeks before the elections, realizing 

t ordinary mail would not arrive in time, 


Mr. Pope urged his readers to send their let- 
ters by air mail. Then, 1 week before, he 
urged everyone to send cables, The original 
Committee of One Hundred Thousand, each 
to send letters to 10 relatives and friends in 
Italy, snowballed into the millions, 

Finally, in the last week of the campaign, 
through his radio station WHOM, Mr. Pope 
began a daily series of broadcasts beamed to 
the people of Italy. He himself opened the 
programs with a vibrant appeal to the peo- 
ple of Italy to defeat the evil forces of com- 
munism, 

His speech in full is as follows: 

“Italians, time is short. Letters cannot 
reach Italy in time for the election. That is 
the reason we are today talking directly to 
your homes to bring you the voice of your 
brothers from America who will never forget 
you. 

“Your speaker is Generoso Pope, an Ameri- 
can citizen of Italian descent, proud to have 
Italian blood in his veins, the blood of the 
land which has been the cradle of civiliza- 
tion; the land which the betrayers of Italy 
are bent on making a slave of Bolshevik Rus- 
sia. I am honored by the fact that the Tog- 
liatti-Nenni newspapers have singled out for 
abuse my newspaper, Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, and me for the letter-writing 
campaign which we initiated asking the peo- 
ple of Italy to vote against the Communist 
bloc. These letters tell the truth about de- 
mocracy, letters which speak of the American 
people, always friends of the Italian people. 

“Ask Togliatti and the betrayers of Italy 
why the Russian Government does not permit 
the 80,000 Italian prisoners held in Russia to 
advise their parents in Italy whether they 
are alive or whether they are dead. Perhaps 
the Communists know the cruel fate which 
has befallen them. Ask Togliatti why Russia 
has vetoed for the third time the admission 
of Italy to the United Nations organization. 
Ask Togliatti why Russia does not want to 
see Trieste restored to Italy. Ask Togliatti 
why Russia has not refused to accept millions 
of dollars of reparations from Italy. Ask 
Togliatti why Russia has not refused to ac- 
cept as part of the reparations the Italian 
ships and why it has imposed upon the 
glorious and courageous sailors of Italy the 
task of sailing their own ships into Russian 
harbors, where they will be compelled to 
lower the Italian flag and hoist the flag of 
Russia, enemy of freedom. Ask Togliatti 
why the Communists are always ready to ap- 
plaud when it comes to humiliating Italy. 
The reason is simple—Russia wants Italy to 
become her slave. 

“I am sure that on the 18th of April you 
will give your answer. 

“Your answer will be 
stranger, from our land.’ 


hostile 


‘Begone, 
America is our 
friend. We Americans of Italian origin will 
never forget you, as no civilized people who 
love liberty will ever forget you. 

“The eyes of the world are looking upon 


you, * * * Italian brothers, I am sure 
the whole Christian world will applaud you 
after you have given the betrayers of Italy 
their greatest defeat. 

“Beginning today and ending on Saturday 
radio station WHOM, of Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, will bring to you the voice of your 
brothers in America, who will talk to*you 
with an open heart. Your brothers, who will 
pray God for your future, your salvation, and 
the peace of the world. Long live America. 
Long live Italy.” 

Thousands of eager men and women 
crowded the studies of WHOM, eager to add 
their appeals to the people of Italy. 

Then came the elections of April 18 and 19. 
The results showed a smashing defeat for 
communism. Political analysts and radio 
commentators here and abroad declared that 
the letter writing, cablegram and radio cam- 
paigns from America had had a tremendous 
influence on the people of Italy—on the 
elections, 
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WANT TO DO GOOD 


When it was over Mr. Pope beamed with 
satisfaction. He felt that besides helping the 
people of Italy to see through the Communist 
lies, he had fulfilled in a timely and telling 
manner his obligations as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Unknown, without any friends, with just 
a few lire in his pockets, Mr. Pope symbolizes 
the opportunities that America and its dem- 
ocratic principles give to its citizens. 

For, from among one of the millions of 
immigrants he worked himself up to become 
president of the world’s largest sand and 
stone company of its kind, the Colonial Sand 
& Stone Co., Inc, 

“You know,” said Mr. Pope, in commenting 
on his philosophy .of life, “too many in this 
world seem to forget that life as we know it 
lasts but a very short time when measured 
in terms of God’s eternity. Too many seem 
to forget that we came to this earth as noth- 
ing and that one day we will go back into the 
earth as nothing. 

“The important thing to remember is that 
between these two periods, birth and death, 
God gives us an opportunity to prove our- 
Selves, If we do good, then we are assured 
of the eternal blessings of God. If we do bad, 
then we suffer eternal damnation. In every- 
thing I have done I have always sought to 
do good.” 

That sage philosophy has always been the 
basis of whatever Generoso Pope has done. 
When he bought Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano, the largest Italian language daily news- 
paper in the United States, in 1928, he im- 
mediately began a series of campaigns to 
make the readers far better acquainted with 
the history of America, with the duties of 
citizenship, and with the basic concepts of 
our democracy. 

Generoso Pope began a column giving 
English lessons to the readers of Il Progresso. 
The Italian immigrants were to be taught 
the language of the people of the United’ 
States. Mr. Pope felt that a knowledge of 
English was essential to good citizenship. 

Continuing in this vein, he published ar- 
ticles explaining the rights and responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. He expounded 
the principles of democracy and made clear 
the many privileges to which an American 
citizen is entitled. The two series won the 
heartfelt and widespread appreciation of the 
readers. Many of them were able to obtain 
their citizenship papers through the help of 
these articles. 


GAVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Many young people have always been close 
to the heart of Generoso Pope. One of the 
campaigns which he has been pursuing most 
vigorously has been that of combating and 
cutting the roots of juvenile delinquency. 
Working in close cooperation with officials 
of the police department, community wel- 
fare organizations, religious, and _ social 
groups, he has been campaigning for more 
and better recreation grounds for boys and 
girls. 

Democracy, Mr. Pope feels, can only thrive 
if tomorrows’ citizens are given a healthy 
start in life when they are young, in their 
teens. Thus, he has contributed generously 
to worthy causes to promote the welfare of 
children. On his own initiative, he raised 
funds for needy and deserving young people 
so that they might continue their education 
in college. 

Today, as president of the Columbus Citi- 
zens Committee, Inc., strongest organization 
of its kind in the United States, scholarships 
are offered each year for young people, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. In impressive 
ceremonies held at city hall in January 1948, 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, personally awarded 
40 such scholarships contributed by the Co- 
lumbus Citizens Committee. 

Always aware of the other person's plight, 
Mr. Pope is recognized throughout the 
United States for his philanthropy. He has 
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contributed generously to the social service 
organization of the Jewish, Protestant, and 
Catholic faiths. He has served as chairman 
of the Committee of Americans of Italian 
Orizin for the American Red Cross and for 
the cancer and infantile funds during sev- 
eral of their campaigns, and helped raise 
thousands of dollars for them. During the 
war, as chairman of the Committee for Amer- 
icans of Italian Origin of the State of New 
vork, Mr. Pope helped se!l more than $400,- 
000,000 worth of war bonds, a record amount. 


OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO ALL 


His credo of “do good” brought Generoso 
Pope into contact with literally hundreds of 
thousands of persons—the great mass of peo- 
ple as well as their most distinguished lead- 
ers. Francis Cardinal Spellman, one of Mr. 
Pope’s close friends, has been one of his ad- 
mirers. Mr. Pope has never shirked any re- 
ligious or civic duty. He has given unstint- 
ingly to the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hos- 
pital, as well as to the Catholic charities and 
other religious organizations. 

Always seeking to be fair and impartial, 
Mr. Pope has won the admiration and re- 
spect of the major political parties and their 
outstanding spokesmen, Governor Dewey 
and Mayor O'Dwyer are his friends. A Demo- 
crat, Mr. Pope was State chairman of the 
Committee for Americans of Italian Origin 
during the campaigns for the reelection of 
the late President Roosevelt with whom he 
had been in regular contact and consultation. 
He is also a member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Pope has always been available to spark 
any drive for noteworthy causes. When. Ed 
Sullivan, columnist for the New York Daily 
News, said that it would be a good idea to 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
marine hero, Sgt. John Basilone, first en- 
listed man to win the Congressional Medal 
of Honor among the Marines, Mr. Pope im- 
mediately began a campaign to raise funds 
for that purpose. Mr. Pope was also respon- 
sible for the statue erected in Washington, 
D. C., immortalizing the name of the great 
genius of Guglielmo Marconi. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. Pope is married to Catherine Richichi, 
a native New Yorker, who has been an in- 
spiration to him in his climb up the ladder of 
success. He has a typical American family 
With three boys who are each carrying on in 
the direction of the various Pope enterprises. 
Fortune Pope, oldest of the boys, is executive 
director of radio station WHOM; Anthony is 
executive vice president of the Colonial Sand 
& Stone Co., Inc.; and Generoso, Jr., is editor 
of Ii Progresso Italo-Americano. 

This is the man who but in a short period 
of time has breathed life and set into in- 
spiring motion the greatest letter writing 
campaign in the history of Italy. The above 
are but a few high lights taken from his 
brilliant career which began as a water boy 
in a piano factory of our great metropolis. 
He has had many honors bestowed upon him 
by religious, civic, labor, and industrial 
groups. In recognition of his many achieve- 
ments, Duquesne University bestowed an 
honorary degree of doctor of literature upon 
him in 1946, 





Taft-Wagner-Ellender Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 


lowing article which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, July 25, 1948: 


HovusInc BILL KICKED ABOUT—MILLIONS OF 
HOMELESS AMERICANS WANT IT BUT WILL 
Not Be HEARD AS CONGRESS FIDDLES 

(By Lester Allen) 

When the Congress gathers tomorrow for 
the special session, the protest of millions of 
homeless Americans, people who are existing 
now in crowded, substandard quarters, will 
not be heard, for the powerful real-estate 
lobby has got in its licks to prevent the 
passage of the Taft-Waguner-Ellender general 
housing bill, the only comprehensive housing 
legislation presented in the Congress in four 
long years. 

The bill had been kicked around since 
March 10, 1947, when it was introduced to 
be reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on April 
23, 1947. The National Public Housing Con- 
ference has made some grave charges about 
how the bill was scuttled in the closing hours 
of the last session of the Eightieth Congress 
on the eve of the Republican National Con- 
vention. 

The conference, which is pressing for pub- 
lic-housing programs to eliminate slums and 
replace substandard dwellings, charges that 
JESSE WOLCOTT, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Speaker Jo- 
SEPH MarTIN Of Massachusetts, Majority 
Leader CHARLES HALLECK, and LEO ALLEN, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
worked together to scuttle the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill for the real-estate lobby. 

“It is to these men, working hand and 
giove with the powerful real-estate lobby, 
that complete credit for denying the will of 
the vast majority of Americans must be as- 
cribed,” charges the conference group. 

Congressman RALPH A. GAMBLE, New York 
Republican, and Senator JosEepH R. McCar- 
THY, Wisconsin, Republican, originally took 
over direction of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to study housing under the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner proposal. 

Their first move was rather peculiar, even 
in these days of high-powered publicity, and 
one of the few instances where a body of the 
Government employed a private firm of pub- 
licists to put over an idea. They employed 
the firm of Bell, Jones & Taylor, of New York, 
to spread the word against public housing. 

“Obviously,” charges the National Public 
Housing Conference, “they had been em- 
ployed to destroy public housing. Obviously, 
they worked almost as part of the staff of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the United States Savings and Loan 
League, and the National Association of 
Home Builders.” 

It must be remembered that a massive 
front of church, labor, educational, veterans, 
and citizens groups were solidly with the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

The people, in short, wanted it passed. 
The real-estate lobby did not. 


BEATS DOWN SUPPORT 


While Chairman GAMBLE and Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY made a swing around the country, 
holding hearings, the real-estate lobby was 
hard at work in Washington beating down 
support for the bill. 

In the swing around the country GAMBLE 
and McCartuy collected weighted informa- 
tion from antihousing people to bolster the 
case against the bill, but, when it came to 
writing the report, the full committee had 
to pass upon what GAMBLE and McCartuy 
were going to say. 

And then, it became known that Congress- 
man GAMBLE and Senator McCarTnuy had vir- 
tually kidnaped the chairmanship of the 
committee away from Senator RALPH A. 
FLANDERS, of Vermont, who had, meanwhile, 
been having his own troubles with a probe 
of rising prices, 
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Senator FLANpERs recaptured control of 
the committee and wrote his own report, 
which was adopted with his recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. This was March 15, 1948—a full 
year after the bill had first been filed. 

It must also be remembered that an almost 
identical bill had been filed in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress by the same three Senators 
when Senator Tarr had headed the Senate 
committee on postwar planning. In fact, 
it was that bill introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress that gave the real-estate peo- 
ple the idea that they would be deprived of 
a lot of easy money if it was enacted 

On April 8 this year when the Flanders 
amendments were reported out favorably 
and came before the Senate on April 22, 
Senator Cain, of Washington, a Republican 
convert to the cause, sought to have the 
public-iousing provisions of the bill struck 
out. His motion was defeated 49 to 35 with 
25 Republicans and 24 Democrats voting to 
defeat the Cain amendments. 

The measure then went to the House, where 
Congressman Wotcotr, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, awaited 

He announced that the senior body, the 
Senate, had given the bill only superficial 
consideration. His device was to sit in 
hearings on the measure until proponents ~ 
were worn out. 

GET SUSPICIOUS 

Members of the House who were for the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill began to get sus- 
picious of the stalling in June. Remember 
that the national conventions were coming 
up—and something had to be done on hous- 
ing or the Congressmen would have some ex- 
plaining to do to the homefolks 

On June 3 they began to collect signatures 
to a petition which would have taken the bill 
away from WOLCcOoTT’s committee. There were 
120 signatures on the petition of a required 
218 when a group of southern Congressmen 
marched up to sign en masse. Speaker 
JOSEPH MARTIN then announced, before the 
signatures were placed on the petition, in 
effect, “Now, fellows don't go wasting your 
ink. The Republican steering committee has 
decided that this bill is must legislation.” 

WoLcoTT’s hearings were concluded June 
8—and, he then announced that he had a 
bill of his own which he thought far superior 
to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, even 
though it was minus the provisions which 
so embarrassed and disturbed the real estate 
lobby. 

Congressman WOLCOTT was then outgen- 
eraled by a group of Democrats on the com- 
mittee. With the aid of three Republicans, 
they reported out the Wolcott bill, but they 
had added public housing, slum clearance, 
farm housing, and housing research. Repre- 
sentative WoOLCoTT was frantic. He had as- 
sailed public housing time and time again as 
socialistic and now he found his name at- 
tached to a public housing bill. 

Moreover, he was instructed by the com- 
mittee to apply for an open rule that would 
permit amendments to be offered from the 
floor of the House. 

Congressman LEO ALLEN, Illinois, Republi- 
can, chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
which determines what legislation will be 
marked for floor debate, rushed to the rescue 
of the real estate lobby at that point. The 
committee voted 6 to 2 not to have the Wol- 
cott bill debated. This was on June 16. 

VOTE DEBATE 

The committee decided that the House of 
Representatives could not be trusted to de- 
bate a general housing bill. They might just 
happen to enact it into law. Two Demo- 
crats, ADOLPH SABATH, of Illinois, and Howarp 
SmirH, of Virginia, voted to have the bill 
debated. 


Mr. Wotcotr thereupon introduced House 
bill 6959, which specifically excluded public 
housing, urban development, farm housi 
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and housing research. He issued notice to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency on 
June 16 that the committee would meet at 
9 the following morning. The bill was re- 
ported out, 15 to 12, with the 11 Democrats 
who had outgeneraled Mr. WotLcoTtT standing 
firmly against this new foil of the real-estate 
lobby. 

The Congress had to have a bill with the 
word “housing” in it, and undeniably Mr. 
WOoLcoTT’s new gambit provided that word. 
The measure was passed after 40 minutes 
on the floor. When it reached the Senate, 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER objected to its 
consideration, and it was killed deader than 
a dead duck. 

Congress was about to adjourn to gallop 
off to the national conventions, and it still 
didn’t have a bill with the word “housing” 
in it. On Sunday, June 20, at 3 a. m., WoL- 
coTT presented a bill, which had passed the 
Senate, which permitted mortgage institu- 
tions to sell GI mortgage paper to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. At last they 
had the word “housing.” 

Representative Mike Monroney, Oklahoma 
Democrat, summed up the feelings of the 
tired Congressmen when he replied to a ques- 
tion from Congressman Gore, of Tennessee. 
The colloquy is interesting: 

“Mr. Gore. Does the gentleman mean to 
say to the House that we are about to enact 
an important housing bill which not even the 
members of the committee have seen nor 
now have copies of the bill? I am very in- 
terested in and concerned about housing, 
particularly veterans’ housing, but this is a 
most remarkable procedure.” 


DESPERATE SITUATION 


“Mr. Monroney. That is true. We are, 
however, faced with a desperate situation. I 
do not like this bill, It is ten times weaker 
than what I want. I would like to see an 
all-embracing and general housing bill and 
I have fought for one for several months, 
The Republican leadership of the House has 
turned thumbs down. It is now 3:20 a. m. 
The RFC is almost out of money for support- 
ing the mortgage market. The question now 
comes—are you going to enact this little- 
bitty teeny-weeny piece cf legislation that 
might help build housing just a little bit, a 
very little bit? Or are you going to say, 
‘Well, we are tired, we want to go home, and 
we are not even going to pass even this make- 
shift microscopic bit of housing aid’.” 

That's the way the Republican leadership 
gave the back of its hand to housing on the 
eve of the Republican convention at which 
noble sentiments in favor of all kinds of 
housing were expressed. 

The real-estate lobby 
Round two is coming up. 

Senatcr ALBEN BaRKLEY, now the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nominee, sitting in 
the Senate on that same Sunday morning, 
the eve of the Republican convention, had 
some comment to make about the snide ex- 
pedient to take the curse off the failure of the 
Congress to enact housing legislation. 

“I have been here a good many years,” 
said Senator BARKLEY, “but I have never seen 
any session of this body come to a conclusion 
or approach a conclusion with such utter 
chaos, confusion, and impotence as we ob- 
serve here now. It is now nearly 4 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, after 41 hours of con- 
fused session. In a room at the other end 
of the Capitol in an obstetrical ward over 
there they are trying to give birth to a con- 
ference report on a House bill, It will be a 
monstrosity, I am sure.” 

GET GOP ORDERS 


“At the end of this most important ses- 
sion two of the most important matters that 
ever came before the Congress are still sus- 
pended in midair. I understand hope has 
been abandoned for a housing bill, but I have 


won the round, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


been told tonight that the Republican 
moguls in Philadelphia have sent word down 
here that we are not to adjourn until a 
housing bill is passed—just anything that 
has got a house in it.” 

Well, they got a bill with the word house 
in it—but it’s not the house that Jack built. 
It’s the house that the real-estate lobby 
didn’t build. 





The Revolt of Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article by William 
Henry Chamberlin which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of July 7, 1948. 
This article graphically describes part of 
the situation behind the iron curtain and 
how the authority of the Moscow-dom- 
inated Cominform is being defied. I be- 
lieve it gives considerable insight on the 
possibility of a crack-up of Soviet dom- 
ination in countries behind the iron 
curtain. 


THE REVOLT or TITro—His PosiTIon Is UN- 
TENABLE; NEVERTHELESS First BREAK IN 
COMMUNIST RANKS AUGURS WELL FOR EURO- 
PEAN FREEDOM 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Tito’s defiance of the authority of the 
Moscow-dominated Cominform is the first 
crack in Stalin’s Gauleiter system. Just as 
Hitler put local Nazi sympathizers in charge 
of the civil administration of countries which 
he overran, Stalin installed Moscow-trained 
Communists in key positions in every land 
occupied by the Red Army in the last months 
of the war. 

The Nazi agents, Quisling in Norway, Laval 
in France, Degrelle in Belgium, Mussert in 
the Netherlands, found opposite numbers in 
such Communist agents as Bierut in Poland, 
Rakosi in Hungary, Dimitrov in Bulgaria, 
Anna Pauker in Rumania. Now the most 
colorful and distinguished of these agents, 
Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, has temporarily 
upset the apple cart. The Kremlin may have 
to recast a blueprint for remote control of 
satellite states that had hitherto worked 
smoothly and successfully. 

The formal public excommunication which 
the Cominform hurled at Tito and his close 
associates in the government of Yugoslavia, 
Foreign Minister Kardelj, secret police chief 
Rankovich, propaganda expert Djilas, was 
only resorted to after quiet remonstrances 
and under-cover intrigues had failed to 
achieve their purpose. At least as early as 
March the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union had sent letters criticizing Tito and 
his party leadership to other parties in the 
Cominform. And there is strong reason to 
believe that the removal from office and 
arrest of two prominent Yugoslav Com- 
munists, Sreten Zujovich and Andrija Heb- 
rang, followed Tito’s discovery that these two 
men were trying to build a fire under him 
in Yugoslavia on orders from Moscow, 


TRIED TO RUN HIS OWN SHOW 


The Cominform document does not, in all 
probability, lay all cards on the table. Some 
of the underlying causes of the dispute be- 





tween Moscow and Tito are still a matter of 
conjecture and more or less informed guess. 
work. However, one can piece together the 
impression that Tito’s main fault has been a 
desire to run his own show. A Moscow. 
trained Communist, he had learned how to 
build up a tight political machine, bristling 
with spies and propagandists, in his own 
country. He used this machine to thwart 
what he regarded as outside interference 
with his administration in Yugoslavia, 

The Cominform somewhat humorlessly 
complains that Tito kept a close watch on 
Soviet military and civilian specialists in 
Yugoslavia and instituted a “Turkish ter. 
rorists regime,” repressing all criticism, in 
his own Yugoslav Communist Party. These 
lessons of getting everyone to spy on every- 
one else and the insuring that all party 
decisions be unanimous could certainly have 
been learned by an intelligent student in 
Moscow. 

There were several reasons why Tito was 
in a better position to rebel than any of 
Moscow's other gauleiters. Whereas many of 
Stalin’s other agents merely came into the 
countries they were supposed to rule with 
the Red Army, Tito had been the fighting 
leader of a prolonged partisan war in Yugo- 
slavia. To be sure the achievements of his 
guerrillas were somewhat exaggerated in un- 
scrupulous publicity. It required the dis- 
ciplined military force of the Red Army, with 
its artillery, to capture the main towns, 


BUILT UP HIS OWN FOLLOWING 


But during the years of raids and forays 
Tito built up a personal following of con- 
siderable proportions. And the Soviet Union 
did not maintain troops in Yugoslavia long 
after the end of the war. Its leaders counted 
on manipulating Tito by remote control. He 
double-crossed them and he used their own 
methods against them. For example, he 
imitated Stalin in turning on a tremendous 
torrent of personal adulation. Slogan-shout- 
ing mobs, bellowing in rhythmic chant: 
“Ti-to, Ti-to, Ti-to’’ have become a regular 
feature of the Yugoslav city scene. 

It is not yet clear what issue touched off 
the final break. There have been rumors of 
Soviet intention to annex as affiliated Soviet 
republics some of the satellite states. Tito 
may have felt that he would be shorn of a 
good deal of his independent power and glory 
if Yugoslavia became just another Soviet 
republic. Tito’s ambitions in regard to 
Trieste and Salonica may have been an em- 
barrassment to a Soviet Government unwill- 
ing torisk a major war. There is also reason 
to believe that Tito hoped to see a federation 
of Balkan States, with himself at the head. 
Soviet policy toward the satellite states on 
the other hand, has been one of divide and 
rule. 

Tito has asserted his independence. Can 
he maintain it? On a long view the odds 
seem to be against him. He has been a 
ruthless tyrant in the name of communism 
and he remains a Communist. So the groups 
in Yugoslavia which resent persecution of 
religion and expropriation of property cannot 
feel any particular enthusiasm for Tito 
merely because he has quarreled with Stalin. 
As a Communist, surrounded by Communist 
advisers and supporters, he cannot switch 
easily or convincingly to the wetsern side 
in the cold war. 


NO PARTNERS IN REVOLT 


Tito up to the present time has been 1so- 
lated; he has found no partners in his re- 
volt. Even the primitive little neighboring 
state Albania has torn up his pictures and 
ejected his missions, evidently feeling that 
Stalin is the better bet in the dispute. 
Should Tito move across his frontier and 
attack Bulgaria or Albania the result might 
easily be Russian military intervention. If 
he remains passive the Soviet Government 














will probably be slow about resorting to 
armed attack. 

But there seems to be little future for an 
excommunicated heretical Communist in 
Tito’s position. He can no longer count on 
economic cooperation from the Soviet bloc. 
He must expect to be the object of all kinds 
of plots and intrigues, set on foot from Mos- 
cow. Tito may count on some internal feud 
in the Soviet Communist leadership, from 
which he may hope to draw advantage. But 
the long list of Communists who defied 
Stalin and then figured in premature obitu- 
ary notices must float before his conscious- 
ness like spectres. 

From the standpoint of the western powers 
the crack in the iron curtain indicated by 
Tito’s defection is all to the good. Up to the 
present time Communist expansion has been 
riding a kind of wave-of-the-future crest. 
While the countries of western Europe have 
been kept out of the Communist orbit, the 
eastern lands seemed hopelessly swallowed 
up. Now it has been shown that Communist 
machine tactics are not invincible. Those 
American experts on Russia who have advo- 
cated a policy of containing Soviet expan- 
sion on the assumption that something 
would ultimately give in the structure of 
the Soviet empire now have a concrete argu- 
ment for their case. 

We do not know how many hidden fissures 
there may be in this structure, besides the 
open crack revealed by Tito’s breakaway. 
But it may safely be assumed that when 
Communists fall out the prospects for Euro- 
pean freedom and civilization automatically 
improve, 





Hint Scandal in Clash Over Ship Charters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune of Sunday, July 25, 1948, 
carried a news item covering the opera- 
tions of the Maritime Commission, the 
special favor of not collecting $2,300,000 
charter hire from an operator, the fail- 
ure to have adequate bond, and the spe- 
cial favor given this operator. The news 
item is as follows: 

HINT SCANDAL IN CLASH Over SHIP CHARTERS— 
MILLIONS IN BACK FEES OWED BY OPERATOR 
(By John Fisher) 

WASHINGTON, July 24.—A scandal involv- 
ing delinquent ship-charter payments has 
developed in the Maritime Commission, 
threatening to split the Commission wide 
open and precipitate a congressional investi- 
gation, it was learned tonight by the Tribune. 

The case revolves around a New York City 
ship operator who has fallen $2,300,000, or 
8 months, in arrears on payments to the 
Commission for ships chartered from the 
Government, and efforts of Commissioner 
Raymond S. McKeough to prevent Commis- 
sion action against the operator. 

McKeough is a former New Deal Congress- 
man from Illinois, who was appointed to the 
Commission in 1945 by President Truman. 
The Senate Commerce Committee voted 10 
to 7 against confirmation of the appoint- 
ment, but the Senate reversed the action 
after Democratic Leader Barkiry, of Ken- 
tucky, drummed up sufficient administration 
Support to approve the nomination. 
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ACTION HELD UP 


McKeough has been friendly with the oper- 
ator and is said to have visited the operator's 
Long Island estate on week ends. In a 3-to-2 
split within the Commission, McKeough has 
carried the ball in postponing formal action 
declaring the man in default and taking 
drastic action to recover whatever the Gov- 
ernment can. 

The operator also is reported as on friendly 
terms with Frank Costello, New York City 
gambler and ex-convict. The operator him- 
self was indicted on Federal fraud charges 
involving shipbuilding contracts in 1943, but 
was acquitted in Federal district court. 

It is understood that McKeough's efforts 
to achieve a settlement with the operator 
will prove unavailing, and the commission 
will take formal action to declare him in 
default early next week. The commission 
would issue stop orders to all Government 
agencies to cease dealings with the operator 
and claim $400,000 in surety bond posted by 
him. The Government still stands to lose 
nearly $2,000,000 on the deal. 


MYSTERY VEILS CASE 


The case is surrounded with mystery, pro- 
ducing demands within the Commission itself 
and Congress for a thorough investigation. 

First, the Commission was not informed by 
subordinates until about 2 weeks ago that the 
operator had been allowed to fall so far be- 
hind in his monthly payments, due in ad- 
vance, to the Commission. 

The operator undoubtedly was nraking big 
profits, judging from his deposits in New 
York City banks, but he also made un- 
usually large withdrawals in April, May, and 
June, which, have been unexplained to the 
Commission. 

His books on March 31 showed a cash bal- 
ance of $4,192,746. Deposits in April totaled 
$1,958,628 and withdrawals $4,655,646. In 
May, deposits were $1,849,993 and withdraw- 
als $3,037,703. In June, deposits totaled 
$3,030,924 and withdrawals $2,910,241. In the 
first 2 weeks of July deposits were $1,097,229 
and withdrawals $1,025,243. 


SHIPS TURNED BACK 


The heavy withdrawals while the Commis- 
sion was going unpaid brought down the 
operator’s balance from $4,192,746 on March 
31 to only $767,989 on July 13. The Commis- 
sion has been unable to ascertain where the 
money went, but meanwhile the operator was 
turning back ships to the Commission, re- 
ducing the number chartered at one time 
from more than 50 to about 30. 

The charter hire due the Government, 
based upon a percentage of the Liberty ships’ 
Value, ranged between $200,000 and $400,000 
per month. In addition the Commission was 
to share in profits made by the operator. On 
the first $100 of daily profits, the Commission 
and operator split 50-50. On the next $200 
the split was 75 percent to the Commission 
and 25 percent to the operator. Above the 
first $300 the Commission was to get 90 per- 
cent and the operator 10 percent. 

cecording to Commission Officials, this is 
the only case where an operator was allowed 
to fall so far behind in payments, though 
sometimes leniency was shown by allowing 
a@ month to go by. 

The operator was ordered last week to pay 
up or be declared in default. He asked for 
more time and made a proposition which 
was unacceptable to the Commission. The 
Offer was to try to have the surety bond 
raised from $400,000 to $1,100,000, and to pay 
the Commission $600,000 on July 31, includ- 
ing August charter hire of $250,000 and the 
balance toward arrears, With the remainder 
due to be paid in three monthly instalments. 

A motion was made to have the operator 
declared in default then, but McKeough, with 
the support of two other members, supported 
an extension of time for further consultation 
with the operator. Commission officials are 
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frankly skeptical that anything can be sal- 
vaged except the bond already posted and 
recovery of the ships. 


Mr. Speaker, the news story did not 
mention the name of the operator but I 
have found out that it is the Sword Line, 
Inc., with offices at 76 Beaver Street, New 
York 4,N. Y. This company has had as 
many as 41 Government-owned ships on 
charter, and also claims to own the New- 
tex Steamship Corp., a Delaware corpo- 
ration with offices at 52 Wall Street, New 
York City, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Sword Line, Inc., with offices at 76 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 

In a statement filed by the Maritime 
Commission under hearings for exten- 
sion of Ship Sales Act of 1946, the Sword 
Line, Inc., under an item of charter of 
Government-owned vessels, the Sword 
Line’s profits after supposedly paying 
Government charter hire was listed as 
$4,582,817 from March 1946 to October 31, 
1947. At the time of filing this state- 
ment, the Maritime Commission did not 
disclose the Sword Line’s keeping of Gov- 
ernment money. This was kept a secret 
and was not disclosed to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

And at the same time and under the 
same hearings, one Gregory Ferend said 
he was president of Sword Line, Inc., 
with general offices at 52 Wall Street, 
New York, and engaged in the operation 
of freight vessels in domestic and foreign 
trade. On February 16, 1948, he said, “I 
am at the present time one of the largest 
shipping operators, engaged in the gen- 
eral cargo coastal trade as well as off- 
shore and coastal tramp trade.” And 
at the same time he said, “Let me again 
repeat that which I believe most sin- 
cerely, the Ship Sales Att of 1946 should 
be extended. The request of the Mari- 
time Commission for another extension 
of time for Government operation as 
well as authority for continuance of 
chartering of war-built Government- 
owned ships, should be granted.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder as he was 
testifying that the authority should be 
continued for chartering Government- 
owned ships, while he was keeping Gov- 
ernment money for the use of such Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. Evidently he 
could not keep Government money for 
the use of Government ships without the 
assistance of someone else besides him- 
self. The keeping of money that be- 
longs to the Government for the use of 
these Government ships is a fraud and 
Government money from the earning 
of these Government ships is impressed 
with a trust. I believe that the Depart- 
ment of Justice should take immediate 
steps to take into custody those people 
who are withholding Government mon- 
eys, who have put them beyond the civil 
capture by withdrawals, and who have 
withdrawn moneys from banks and who 
have hada partin this fraud. It is un- 
believable that an agency of the Gov- 
ernment permits the use of Government 
property and the keeping of Govern- 
ment money. The House Committee on 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries will in- 
vestigate the dealin of the Mari e 
Commission, the Sword Line, and th 


who had a part in these dealin 
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Job for Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 23, 1948: 


JOB FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


If the housewives of America were on their 
toes, they would be besieging the special 
session of Congress to dig into the Govern- 
ment’s foreign-relief “program” and try to 
make sense of it. 

Calling these activities a “program” is im- 
proper. That word carries a meaning of or- 
der and purpose and cooperation. None of 
these is visible in the widespread work which 
the bureaucrats are doing to buy up scarce 
commodities in this country and send them 
abroad, at the taxpayers’ expense, for the 
alleged help for foreign peoples. 

Like Topsy, Uncle Sam's foreign-aid ac- 
tivities “just growed.” Not one person in a 
thousand realizes the way they have spread 
and diversified. 

At this moment, when most people think 
that this work has been centralized in the 
hands of Paul G. Hoffman, as head of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, the 
fact is that there are no fewer than nine Fed- 
eral agencies all busily handing out free, or 
at less than cost, a great variety of articles 
bought on a restricted domestic market, usu- 
ally at fancy prices, and with the public’s 
money. 

Where do the housewives come in? Be- 
cause of the effect of all this confused and 
reckless competition between them and their 
Government for the food and goods they need 
to run their homes. 

Much has been said about who is to blame 
for runaway prices. Truman blames the Re- 
publicans for fighting the OPA and the Re- 
publicans blame “Truman inflation.” But 
the truth is that no other single factor is so 
much responsible for present high prices as 
the fantastic manner in which the Govern- 
ment purchases are creating scarcities and 
pegging prices at preposterous levels. 

Is lard high? Of course it is. Did you 
know that a single Federal agency, which you 
probably never heard of, bought and shipped 
to Germany during the single month of April, 
at an average price of more than 30 cents a 
pound, more than 9,000,000 pounds of lard? 

Are eggs higher than they should be? This 
same agency—and remember, it has no con- 
nection with the Marshall plan—bought up 
and sent to Germany $13,001,991 worth of 
dried eggs in that same single month. 

Most housewives have been annoyed by the 
high prices of dried fruits. They have been 
Strangely scarce and fantastically costly. 
Why shouldn't they be when this one Federal 
agency, dipping into the taxpayers’ pockets, 
in that single month shipped to Germany 
$1,681,772 worth of raisins and currants and 
$3,398,528 worth of prunes? 

‘ The youngsters have noticed that peanuts 
no longer are on their diet. The nickel bag 
has vanished, or if to be found, now sells for 
anywhere up to a quarter. The kids are 
having to compete with Uncle Sam. He sent 
$5,113,948 worth of peanuts to Germany in 
the month of April alone. 

‘ The most conspicuous distortion in Amer- 
ican food prices has to do with articles made 
of wheat flour. There have been bumper 
crops of wheat in this Nation since the war, 
and bumper crops abroad as well. The vari- 
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ous countries involved in the Marshall plan 
all tried their best to tell Uncle Sam that, 
if there was anything they didn’t need, and 
didn’t want, and already had enough of, it 
was wheat. Yet wheat continues to be one 
of the biggest single articles which our Gov- 
ernment is buying up at extravagantly high 
prices, in direct competition with the Amer- 
ican home, and dumping into foreign lands 
which don’t want it. 

Quite over and above the activities of the 
Marshall plan, the obscure agency in ques- 
tion, in April alone, shipped $13,506,590 
worth of wheat and $15,744,611 worth of 
wheat flour to Germany and Japan. No 
wonder a package of crackers costs the house- 
wife here at home anywhere up to 30 cents 
a& pound. 

All of these facts, and many others equally 
interesting, can be verified in the United 
States Department of Commerce's Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes, the June issue of 
which is now out with the April figures. 

This official report lists the following nine 
agencies as being active in extending Ameri- 
can relief abroad in various forms and on 
various fronts; with the value exported dur- 
ing April shown after the name: 

1. The foreign relief prcegram (ECA or 
Marshall plan), $9,800,000. 

2. The interim aid program of the Mar- 
shall plan, $55,200,000. 

3. Greek-Turkey program, $16,400,000. 

4. Army civilian supply program, $73,900,- 
000. 

5. United States part of Refugee Organi- 
zation, $1,900,000. 

6. Army incentive program, $2,300,000. 

7. Lend-lease program, $64,000. 

8. UNRRA, none reported for April. 

9. Surplus Government property program, 
$92,000. 

It is absurd that nine conflicting agencies, 
at least two of which (lend-lease and 
UNRRA) “died’” many months ago, should 
be engaged i. these activities, which have 
such a direct bearing on our domestic econ- 
omy, and so much to do with the problem 
of high prices. 

The mere item of setting up nine separate 
staffs to do a job which one competent one 
could administer, places an unconscionable 
burden on the overtaxed American people. 

The fact is that foreign relief has grown 
into the biggest single business transaction 
in the country, with a greater impact upon 
our home economy and prices than anything 
else which is going on—and that it has 
mushroomed into a_ gigantic, sprawling 
tangle of bureaucracy; turned into nothing 
more nor less than a deluxe WPA project. 

The lists of commodities purchased, for 
example, by the little noticed Army civilian 
supply program (which, despite its freedom 
from publicity, as will be noted above, during 
April ran 40 percent bigger than the Marshall 
plan itself) contain abundant evidence that 
the buying is done more with an eye to its po- 
litical impact in sections of this country than 
with any reference to what the peoples of 
Germany and Japan really need. 

This is particularly true when it is re- 
membered that April was just 2 months be- 
fore the Democratic convention, at a time 
when Presitent Truman was straining every 
nerve to capture the nomination—and when 
the brass hats were doing ali they could to 
assist him. 

This Army civilian supply program is the 
one referred to above as being “one which you 
probably never heard of.” During April it 
bought heavily of the commodities which are 
specialties of States that came to the con- 
vention as “doubtful” or “opposed” to Tru- 
man’s renomination. 

It bought the tremendous quantities of 
dried fruits already cited, most of them from 
California. It bought the peanuts, presum- 
ably trying to soften up North Carolina and 


Virginia, both of which were hostile to Try. 
man, It sent $1,000,000 worth of salt (of aly 
things) to Japan—presumably from the salt 
mines of Louisiana and Texas. And it, along 
with all the other relief agencies, did alj it 
could to keep cotton at the preposterously 
high price level it has held all through the 
New Deal. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in its 
issue of Monday, June 28, 1948, the New 
York Enquirer published pages of testi- 
monials to the patriotic and illustrious 
career of my friend, Generoso Pope, pub- 
lisher of the great American newspaper, 
Ii Progresso Italo-Americano. Many 
Governors of our States and Members 
of the United States Congress gave him 
deserved credit for his letter drive to the 
people of Italy, and for the resulting 
splendid victory over the Reds in Italy 
in the elections held last April. 

Under the permission granted me by 
the House, I include the following news- 
paper article which was published in the 
New York Enquirer of that date: 


ADMIRATION, RESFECT OF ALL AMERICA DUE POPE, 
SAYS ROONEY OF BROOKLYN 


JouHN J. Rooney, Congressman from Brook- 
lyn, wrote that Mr. Pope richly earned the 
“admiration and respect of the people of 
America for the effective and vigorous man- 
ner in which he has championed demo- 
cratic ideals.” Congressman ROoNEY also 
paid tribute to Mr. Pope’s crusade against 
the Communists. His letter read: 

“Dear Mr. GriFFIN: I have your letter of 
the 10th instant, together with the attached 
copy of the Enquirer of Monday, May 3, 1948, 
which contains the complete story of the 
inspiring and extraordinary career of Mr. 
Generosa Pope, publisher of Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano. In line with your sugges- 
tion, I deem it a distinct privilege to send 
you my comment On the patriotic and illus- 
trious career of Mr. Pope, who has richiy 
earned the admiration and respect of the 
people of America for the effective and vig- 
orous manner in which he has championed 
democratic ideals and principles in his great 
humanitarian newspaper. 

“Our Government has been the dominant 
leader of the world against the Communist 
tide and Generoso Pope might be termed a 
pioneer crusader in exposing the Commu- 
nists’ vicious anti-American propaganda in 
Italy. He was a tremendous inspirational 
force advocating the letter-writing campaign 
by American citizens to relatives and friends 
in Italy during the weeks immediately prior 
to the recent election contest. The smash- 
ing victory against communism in Italy was 
an occasion for rejoicing by liberty-loving 
people throughout the world, and Mr. Pope 
is deserving of the highest commendation 
for the part he played in helping to bring 
about the momentous defeat sustained by 
fhe Communists at the hands of the Italian 
people. 

“I am, indeed, happy to add my voice to 
the fitting tribute which the Enquirer pro- 
poses to pay to this distinguished gentleman 
who has contributed so generously to the 
welfare and happiness of our people.” 
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One Night’s Work 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by one of our great writers, 
is, in my opinion, a statesmanlike pres- 
entation of our present situation, and I 


ar 


hope everyone will read it: 
TopAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ONE NIGHT’S WORK 


In the annals of the American Government 
the scene enacted by Mr. Truman in the 
middie of the night at the close of the Demo- 
cratic convention is unique in its disrespect 
for the dignity of his office and the proprie- 
ties of the Constitution. It was not pretty to 
think of the President of the United States 
hanging around backstage for hours, waiting 
to accept a nomination which had not yet 
been tendered to him, Even though he knew 
that the convention had no alternative but 
to nominate him, a decent respect for the 
forms of democracy would have told him that 
until the delegates had voted they were in 
principle free to make another choice, and 
that, like Governor Dewey, who waited in his 
hotel, he must not enter the hall. 

But his action when he appeared before 
the delegates was an even more flagrant de- 
parture from the standards of conduct which 
the President of the United States is in honor 
bound to observe. In the early hours of the 
morning, in the presence of a disorderly par- 
tisan meeting, Mr. Truman announced that 
he was convening the Congress for the pur- 
pose of promoting his own election. 

rhe President, says the Constitution, “may 
on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Houses.” 

A more extraordinarily extraordinary oc- 
casion than this one it would be difficult to 
imagine: a deliberate avowed effort to make 
the voters believe that they must choose not 
between a Truman administration and a 
Dewey administration, but between Tru- 
man's legislative proposals and the legisla- 
tive record of the Eightieth Congress; 
that because Harry S. Truman cannot lead 
this Congress, Mr. Dewey will not want to 
lead and will not be able to lead the next 
Congress. 

The Congress belongs to the whole people, 
not to a party, and it is an abuse of the 
constitutional power of the President to con- 
vene it in extraordinary session under these 
circumstances and for these purposes, Mr. 
Truman cannot éven pretend that the public 
interest compelled him to call the special 
session. For if his main concern were infia- 
tion and housing, he would have told Con- 
gress When it adjourned that he would Call 
it back as soon as the conventions were over. 
He would never have waited to anncunce 
that decision until he could use it to give a 
kick and a punch to his own personal cam- 
paign for election. 

Vere his interest in the measures he men- 
tioned sincere in the sense that he wants 
them enacted, he would have told the Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders of Congress 
weeks ago that they must stay in Washing- 
ton all summer to deal with them. He did 
not do that. He did not even stay in Wash- 
ington himself during the crucial weeks at 
the end of the session, working as the Presi- 
Cent can and should to lead his own party 
and to bring about agreement with the other 





party. Mr. Truman’s actions are not those of 
& man who wants Congress to legislate but 
of a man who wants to fight Congress because 
he has figured it out that he can do better 
against MARTIN, TABER, ALLEN, and HALLECK 
than against Dewey and Warren. 

The most serious aspect of the matter is 
the disclosure of how thin and fragile are the 
safeguards and restraints of his own concep- 
tion of the public interest, how secondary 
and subordinate they are likely to be in the 
strategy and tactics of his campaign. The 
Truman platform on the subject of foreign 
affairs is alarming. For just as the calling of 
the special session is a reckless and frantic 
effort to exploit domestic issues for partisan 
ends, so in this section of the platform there 
are all the indications that the international 
crisis may also be exploited for partisan ends. 

The platform is a scandal of ingratitude, 
ungenerosity, and untruth. The Truman 
administration claims the sole credit for the 
United Nations Charter and the European 
recovery program, as if Mr. Truman could 
have achieved them without the labors of 
Senator VANDENBERG and Mr. Dulles, without 
the active influence of Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Stassen. 

The question is what else Mr. Truman will 
do if some smart adviser tells him he can 
get some votes. There is no knowing. A 
man who in one night will call a special 
session of Congress in order to precipitate 
a fight on domestic issues and will knock 
the moral foundations from under the bi- 
partisan foreign policy has cast away the 
restraints which would make his actions pre- 
dictable. 

The international crisis is very grave. 
What assurance is there now that Mr. Tru- 
man, who is a weak President and is at heart 
a jingo, will resist the temptation to exploit 
it? Because he is weak the control of the 
great decisions, particularly about the cru- 
cial problem of Germany, is and has been 
from the beginning quite beyond him. He 
has not even kept the control of these deci- 
sions in the Department of State: Though 
our German policy is in fact the determinant 
of our whole European policy, and will be 
decisive for peace or war, it is notorious that 
it has not been made by the President, or 
by Secretary Marshall, or by the so-called 
policy makers but by General Clay and Gen- 
eral Draper and in the Pentagon, and in 
London, and in Berlin. 

Our German policy has led inexorably, as 
it was self-evident it would to the predica- 
ment which now exists in Berlin. In deal- 
ing with this predicament we now find our- 
selves up a diplomatic blind alley. We have 
delivered three notes to the Russians which 
demand the immediate lifting of the block- 
ade. But these notes contain—the French 
note is explicit and categorical—an assurance 
to the Russians that our demands, though 
peremptory and insistent in language, will 
not be enforced. At the same time these 
same notes announce a refusal to negotiate 
any question, even the question of the block- 
ade. 

Thus we are now in a position where we 
have made a demand which we will neither 
enforce nor negotiate. Is it any wonder that 
the demand was rejected, and that we are 
scratching our heads trying to think what to 
do next? 

It is here that the country will need to 
be on guard. For the temptation to be reck- 
less, and to take a spectacular plunge which 
arouses excitement and diverts attention, 
will increase as the predicament in Berlin 
becomes more exasperating, more cosily, and 
more humiliating, as the German policy 
which caused it becomes more patently un- 
workable, as the diplomacy which has ag- 
gravated it becomes more rigidly restricted 
to alternatives which are equally disagree- 
able. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
President Truman by his veto of H. R. 
6818, a bill to amend title X of the Social 
Security Act to liberalize eligibility re- 
quirements for aid to the blind, struck 
the blind persons of this country a brutal 
blow. I am, under leave to extend, in- 
serting a Memorandum on President 
Truman’s veto of H. R. 6818 prepared by 
Jacobus Tenbroek, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, as fol- 
lows: 

MEMORANDUM ON PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S VETO OF 
H. R. 6818 


On July 2, the President of the United 
States vetoed H. R. 6818, a bill designed to 
encourage blind citizens to become produc- 
tive members of society. In the history of 
Presidential vetoes few compare with this 
one for misunderstanding of the character 
of the problem and the solution provided in 
the measure. 

The vetoed bill permitted the States, with- 
out loss of Federal funds, to disregard up to 
$40 of the monthly earnings of blind recip- 
ients of public assistance. The ground 
taken by the President was that the bill: 
(i) “Negates the principle of providing as- 
sistance on the basis of need”; (2) “‘would 
inevitably operate unfairly against those 
needy blind who are unable to work and 
who have no other sources of income”; (3) 
“would increase the recipient case loads by 
perhaps as much as one-third” and thus 
“operate * * * merely to spread even 
thinner the already insufficient amounts 
available for assistance payments.” 

By these statements, often heard before 
out of the mouths of underlings of the 
administration, the President indicates that 
he favors a system by which the blind are 
virtually made the wards of the social work- 
ers of the Nation, that he believes that the 
blind properly are regarded as paupers and 
ought to be perpetuated in that condition 
by the force of law, and that the inquisition 
into the intimate affairs of recipients of 
blind aid encouraged by the needs basis of 
relief is no violation of the rights of the 
individual and the dignity of the person 

In other respects, however, the President’s 
message is not wanting in imagination. 
That the blind relief rolls would be increased 
by as much as one-third is a patent fiction 
created to refute ideas that cannot be repudi- 
ated on their merits. There are in the 
United States thousands of blind men and 
women who are completely self-supporting 
They would not be rendered eligible for 
assistance by H. R. 6818. The number of 
blind persons who earn from $1 to $40 a 
month is almost infinitesimally small. 

The foregoing facts constitute the 
to the President's contention that blind peo- 
ple, like the rest of humanity, need no spe- 
cial incentive to become self-supporting. In- 
deed, they do not. The bill in question, 
however, provides no such special incentive; 
it removes, rather, an existing penalty. De- 
nied access in the main to the normal chan- 
nels of employment, blind persons cann 
leap at a single bound from public-assisi- 
ance rolls to complete seli-support. The re- 
duction of their individual assistance in ex- 
act proportion to their earnings operate: 
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precisely as a 100-percent income tax upon 
these poorest of our citizens and flies in the 
face of the American tradition of equal op- 
portunity for all. 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights emphasizes that exclusion from 
the main channels of social and economic 
activity is a denial of*the rights of the in- 
dividual and a loss to the productive effort 
of society. This democratic and uplifting 
principle, however, is by the President’s ac- 
tion to be denied to the blind of the Nation 
and to be made a promise empty to a class of 
underprivileged who need it most. 

Is it to be justified by the President’s im- 
plication that the blind, great numbers of 
whom are youthful and in the productive 
years of life, should be treated by the public- 
assistance laws in the same way as the aged 
who have passed their productive years and 
as dependent children who have not yet at- 
tained them? 

H.R. 6818 is a measure unanimously passed 
by Congress in response to the real needs of 
the blind of the Nation as the blind them- 
selves understand those needs and have re- 
peatedly expressed them. It was passed after 
widespread discussion over a period of 4 years, 
after public hearings by several committees 
of Congress, and after a futile attempt to 
defeat it by the Federal Security Agency, 
whose arbitrary powers to dictate to the 
States are thereby decreased. Yet this meas- 
ure is described by the President of the United 
States as superficial and hastily conceived 
legislation passed in the closing hours of the 
congressional session. 

It is this progressive and humanitarian en- 
actment which the veto message characterizes 
as “opening the door to distortions in, and 
potential wreckage of, our social-security sys- 
tem.” The blind and their friends will re- 
fuse to be discouraged by the President's 
illogical, unfactual, and unworthy attack 
upon the patient struggle of a deprived group 
of blind persons to gain a slender footing on 
the threshold of economic opportunity. 

JACOBUS TENBROEK, 
President, National Federation of the Blind. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address made by me over 
Station WNBF on July 24, 1948: 


Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, through your efforts, 
I was.able to file a record number of peti- 
tions in Albany last Tuesday. Needless to 
say, I am grateful, indeed, for your help. 

Tomorrow I leave for Washington in an- 
swer to the President’s call for a special ses- 
sion of Congress. As I said before, I am 
ready and willing to attend. 

There has been a lot of talk about poli- 
tics in this special session. Perhaps I am 
being naive, but I think the time is past 
for politics. 

The Republican Congress has made a good 
record. But there is always plenty of work 
left todo. Nobody is perfect and I feel that 
it is the duty of Congress to try to bring 
the country out of the confusion it’s now in. 

I can’t turn my back on the high cost 
of living when it’s the No. 1 problem 


everybody is facing. The average American 
needs steak for his family and he can't 
afford to buy beef for $1 a pound. He 
can’t clothe and feed them on what he’s 
making unless prices come down. 

Maybe it’s a sacrilege to talk about price 
control and a return to this probably wouldn’t 
work anyway. 

But how are people going to live without 
some action? Congress certainly owes it to 
all Americans to discuss possible solutions 
to these terrific living costs. 

If price control won’t do the trick what 
can we do to bring down prices? If raising 
wages hasn’t solved the question what course 
of action should be taken? 

The big boys laughed off the Hall program 
of universal old-age pensions and bonuses 
for World War II veterans to build houses 
with. They just don’t like any proposal that 
will give the rank and file a lift. But trag- 
ically enough, those who made fun of my 
platform had no suggestion of their own. 

I contend that opposition is not justified 
to an idea unless you can propose something 
better. The opponents of the Hall program 
never made a constructive proposal in their 
lives. They are good on blocking progress, 
but poor on helpful action. 

Let us hope that a fair, intelligent ap- 
proach will be made to facing the Nation’s 
ills at the special session and that everybody 
will cast aside politics and try to get to the 
bottom of the trouble. 

The welfare of America should be the 
paramount objective of the President and 
the Congress, and I am happy to pledge to 
you my continued cooperation with those 
forces interested in good government and 
honest effort. 

A short time ago, I predicted the Presi- 
dent would invoke the draft, and we are told 
the boys will start leaving August 30. This 
means you will all have many questions to 
ask regarding military training, and I want 
you to get in touch with me about them. 


I want to see Congress display as much . 


interest in the new draftees as we did before. 
These boys should be treated right. True, 
they will have may privileges which the men 
who were inducted in 1940 did not have. 

There is, however, plenty of room for im- 
provement. If Uncle Sam is to have a first- 
class fighting force once more, then we must 
spare no energy to give them assistance. 

The attitude of some toward the man in 
uniform is at low ebb in time of peace. 
They have no use for the soldier until the 
time comes for him to protect them. 

This attitude is wrong, and I for one am 
opposed to the condescension some make 
toward our armed forces. They should be 
treated decently by everybody. 

Remember, you will have many things to 
ask about the training, the camps, the gen- 
eral military set-up. Write to me whenever 
you want help and your boy in the service 
needs help. 

The same goes for any troubles you veter- 
ens have. I get hundreds of letters Irom you 
and have ever since the war. I am ready to 
go to bat with the Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington in your behalf any time. 

Perhaps the most cowardly of all is writ- 
ing a letter for public consumption and not 
signing any name. 

I have pretty well described my contempt 
for the few who stoop to this degrading 
practice. I will not elaborate at this time 
on that phase of it. 

But it can be compared to the act of hit- 
ting below the belt. It is like standing safe- 
ly behind a tree and shooting a defenseless 
fellow who is unsuspecting. It is like beat- 
ing a man with a club while he has both 
hands tied behind his back. 

Refusing to sign one’s name to a poison 
pen letter at once proves that a coward wrote 
it. The writer is afraid to make himseif 
known, 
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He takes the same unfair advantage of tho 
person he attacks that he would if he had 
committed the nefarious acts I have just 
described. F 

He damages the character of the Person 
he assails, but the latter has no chance to 
strike back, If he had a grain of decency, ha 
would come out in the open and show his 
stripes. Sadly enough, he has no decency, 

He can, of course, make big promises which 
he will never have to keep, because nobody 
knows who he is. He can talk pontifically 
and get away with it, because unless he Signs 
his name, who will know that he is g 
scoundrel? ' 

You may be certain my office will always 
honor and welcome letters which are signed, 
But whoever writes anonymously can expect 
only the wastebasket for his trouble. Unless 
a bona fide name accompanies the letter, tha 
writer need look for no action,on my part, 
even though an address is attached and the 
letter itself is spread over the pages of un- 
friendly newspapers, 





Governor Dewey and the Civil Rights 
Issue 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a few statements inci- 
dent to the nomination of Hon. Thomas 
E. Dewey as candidate for President of 
the United States on the Republican 
ticket. 

In recent months we have heard much 
concerning the issue of civil rights. The 
House of Representatives has passed bills 
outlawing the poll tax as a requirement 
for the right to vote, and has in the past 
enacted antilynching legislation, always 
over the vociferous opposition of certain 
members of the Democratic Party. 
Surely the President must remember 
when he sat as a Member of the Senate 
that it was always the members of the 
Democratic Party who filibustered to 
death any and all civil-rights legislation 
which had been passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of this House the fact that, 
while President Truman merely talks 
about civil rights for the political ad- 
vantage which he thinks it might give 
him, Governor Dewey and other Republi- 
cans have taken courageous and effective 
action in behalf of civil rights. 

At the present time six States have on 
their books laws which prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. These States are New York, Mas- 
sachuseltts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, and Indiana. Each one of 
these States has a Republican governor 
and a Republican legislature who were 
responsible for the passage of the State 
FEPC laws. While the leader of the 
Democratic Party talks about civil rights, 
the Republicans act in behalf of civil 
rights and in order to protect minorities. 

In 1944, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, called for the appointment of the 
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New York State Temporary Commisssion 
Against Discrimination and for the en- 
actment of State legislation providing 
for fair employment practices. After 
Governor Dewey had completed the com- 
mission by appointing the members 
thereof, the commission went to work 
and brought forth a truly comprehensive, 
fair, and American bill to eliminate dis- 
crimination in education, employment, 
public gathering places, and places of 
amusement. The New York law was 
passed and has now been in operation for 
over 3 years. The unanimous con- 
census of all of those who are familiar 
with the operation of the law say that 
it has been eminently successful. Un- 
der the New York statute, the law is ad- 
ministered by a commission consisting 
of five members who come from the white 
and Negro races, the Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant religions, management 
and labor, and both sexes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere convic- 
tion, as it is that of Governor Dewey, 
that no man should be deprived of the 
right to earn a living because of his race, 
religion, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. Discrimination in employment is 
contrary to all that is fundamental in our 
American creed. That is what the New 
York FEPC bill provides for—the right to 
work, regardless of one’s race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

This right, as we all know, is funda- 
mental in equity, in justice, in govern- 
ment, and in religion. It is part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the two great 
commandments, and of the Golden Rule. 
The Declaration of Independence gave it 
new meaning, and it is implicit in the 
Constitution of the United States. Those 
who are elected to the next Congress 
must, as a matter of conscience and duty, 
hold up the arms of Thomas E. Dewey, 
who, I confidently feel, will then be Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Dewey, in his effort to 
achieve a national FEPC law, even as 
Aaron and Hur held up the arms of Moses 
on the mount, lest by lowering his arms 
from exhaustion, he suffer the enemies of 
those chosen of God to prevail. The 
failure of the Democratic administration, 
which has now been in power for 16 
years, to achieve such a program con- 
stitutes one of the gravest deficiencies 
in our American tradition. 

The New York law defines four un- 
lawful employment practices, which are 
as follows: 

For an employer to refuse to hire, or to 
discharge, or otherwise to discriminate in 
the matter of employment, because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

For an employer to utilize any employ- 
ment agency, training school, or labor or- 
ganization which does so discriminate. 

For a labor organization to discriminate 
against any individual or to segregate or 
classify membership or limit employment 
opportunities on any such ground. 

For an employer or labor organization to 
penalize anyone for opposing any such un- 
lawful employment practice. 


In signing this bill Governor Dewey 
Gescribed it as a reaffirmation by the 
people of New York of their faith “in the 
Simple principles of our free Republic,” 
and added: 


It expresses the rule that must be funda- 
mental in any free society—‘hat no man 
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shall be deprived of the chance to earn his 
bread by reason of the circumstances of his 
birth. 


Mr. Speaker, the right to life, which 
we all enjoy and which is the most pri- 
mary of all civil rights, can have no ful- 
fillment without the right to work. De- 
nial or curtailment of the right to work 
by reason of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, deprives minorities of their 
constitutional right to earn a livelihood. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to quote a 
statement made by Mr. Eric A. John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in 1945, when he said, concerning 
civil rights: 

Wherever we erect barriers on the grounds 
of race or religion, or of occupational or 
professional status, we hamper the fullest 
expression of our economic society. Intol- 
erance is destructive. Prejudice produces no 
wealth. Discrimination is a fool’s economy. 
* * © The withholding of jobs and busi- 
ness opportunities from some people does 
not make more jobs and business opportu- 
nities for others. Such a policy merely tends 
to drag down the whole economic level. Per- 
petuating the poverty for some merely guar- 
antees stagnation for all. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that with the ex- 
ample of Governor Dewey and the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York before 
us, the next Congress should guarantee 
to all Americans the protection now 
guaranteed to the citizens of New York 
by the State FEPC law which has worked 
so Well. Even the most sincere critics of 
that legislation have been compelled to 
admit that under Governor Dewey the 
New York act has been so fairly and so 
competently administered that no in- 
dividual has had cause to make serious 
complaint, and racial and religious intol- 
erance has been tremendously reduced 
in the State of New York. 

Now that we are engaged in a world 
conflict in which we appear as the cham- 
pion of the free governments as opposed 
to the totalitarian and police-state gov- 
ernments of the world, we cannot afford 
to stand convicted by world opinion on 
racial and religious discrimination. Let 
us have faith in our minorities through- 
out the land and be fair with them even 
as Governor Dewey has faith in the mi- 
norities in New York State and was fair 
with them. If we follow such a course, 
we cannot fail to achieve a greater, a 
freer, and a more united America in the 
future. 





Ancient Order of Hibernians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the national 
convention of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, and ladies’ auxiliary, will be 
held at Montreal, Canada, this year, on 
August 2 to August 6. Under unanimous 
consent, I am inserting in the Recorp 
two short editorials and a poem which 
appear in the current issue of the Na- 
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tional Hibernian Digest, the official or- 
gan of those organizations: 


NO BAD BOYS 


Father Flanagan has been buried in Boys 
Town but his spirit lives on. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians provided 
a guard of honor while his body lay in state 
and thousands of his admirers filed past to 
pay last tribute to the man of God who 
declared: “There is no such thing as a bad 
boy,” and then went on to prove that love 
and guidance could maxe good citizens from 
even unpromising material. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Edward 
Joseph Flanagan died of a heart attack at the 
age of 61 while in Berlin on a Government 
mission investigating the problems of Euro- 
pean youth. He had devoted 31 years to 
helping friendless and homeless boys. He 
died in line of duty just as surely as any sol- 
dier on the field of battle, for improving 
human relations was his battle line. 

More than 5,000 orphans.and juvenile de- 
linquents today are good citizens, successful 
in business, trades, and professions as the 
result of his warmth and his faith, his skill 
in the use of sound psychology temperec 
with good old-fashioned sentimentality. 

Members of our order served as an honor 
guard when Father Flanagan was laid to rest. 
Our responsibility as Hibernians did not end 
with his passing. Father Flanagan had 
many lessons to teach and the things he 
taught by example can be kept alive by our 
order, 

He believed in the indefinite improvability 
of mankind. He demonstrated that faith 
in our fellow man can work wonders. He 
put into daily practice the motto of our 
order: “Friendship, unity, and Christian 
charity.” Let us go and do likewise. 





EIRE’S GOVERNMENT 

Several correspondents have manifested 
failure to understand the change in admin- 
istration in Eire. One writer expresses anger 
with the Irish voter “for his ingratitude to- 
ward De Valera.” Another, less sympathetic 
with the great Eamon, writes: “He wanted 
power for life, like Roosevelt.” It is really 
difficult for an American to understand the 
structure of government in Eire, so different 
is it from our own. Perhaps our Canadian 
brothers, whose government is similar, can 
help us to comprehend. 

In framing a constitution the liberated 
people of Ireland chose the parliamentary 
type of democracy, rather than the congres- 
sional type, which we know. The Members 
of Parliament choose the Prime Minister, not 
the people—as with us. 


The problem is complicated for us by the 
fact that Irish parliamentary democracy 
differs from English or Canadian by employ- 
ing the preferential ballot and proportional 
representation. In this it is closer to French 
and Italian practice than to English or Ca- 
nadian. In a few American cities, where 
there are city managers—Cincinnati and 
Cambridge are examples—this method of 
voting is in use. Under it minorities are 
represented in Parliament, and there are 
likely to be many parties none of which can 
command a majority. This is what befell 
De Valera. His political opponents subjected 
themselves to the discipline of compromise, 
and so elected a prominent Dublin lawyer 
who is not an active politician, John Cos- 
tello, to the post formerly held by “Dev.” 

De Valera’s political career is no more at 
an end than that of Gladstone after the 
defeat of the first home-rule bill—or that 
of Winston Churchill today. His position 
was never quite like that of Roosevelt: he 
was, and still is, the leader elected by his 
party, and was, and may again be, Prime 
Minister when that party commands a ma- 
jority of the votes in the Dail, 
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THE HEART’S UNDYING QUEST 


(The sonnet in the Shakespearean manner, 
which the National Hibernian Digest is per- 
mitted to print below, although it is copy- 
right material was written by a Washington 
lawyer, poet, and Hibernian, who has more 
than once contributed to enrich our pages. 
To him poetry is serious business, with social 
values—“peace and brotherhood and liberty.” 
This belief has impelled Captain McGovern 
to found an annual poetry prize at Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.) 

Poetry has nature’s root and flower, 

The soul of life from essence of the earth; 

Born of truth and beauty, it reaps power 

To make the mortal of immortal worth. 

The spirit which is nurtured in its seed 

Can build such health, such faith, such 
harmony 

That wisdom of the heart and mind then lead 

To peace and brotherhood and liberty. 

The art of poetry owns a domain 

Unique and universal in its sphere, 

With words like pageants gleaming in its 
train, 

With strains of music blending for the ear; 

It is the diamond light of man’s unrest, 

The rhythms of the heart’s undying quest. 

—James Patrick McGovern. 


Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, certain 
mewspapers and radio commentators 
have been expressing indignant opposi- 
tion to the President’s call of the special 
session of Congress. 

When I returned home after adjourn- 
ment, I was informed by hundreds of citi- 
zens that the people were demanding 
that something be done to curb the high 
cost of living and that they were dis- 
appointed in the lack of action by the 
Eightieth Congress on any legislation to 
stop inflation. Criticism was also ex- 
pressed on the failure of the Eightieth 
Congress to take action on expanding 
social security, minimum wage, and par- 
ticularly legislation that would aid in 
relieving the housing shortage for mil- 
lions of veterans and other citizens who 
cannot find a house to live in. 

I wish to hereby submit a resolution 
which I received this morning from the 
Indiana State Industrial Union Council, 
which is typical of the sentiment of all 
wage earners throughout our State: 

Whereas the high prices of the necessary 
commodities during this inflationary period 
have gone completely beyond the financial 
reach of the working men and women of In- 
diana, and the Nation; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
proves that the prices of the fundamental 
commodities have increased approximately 
277 percent, while the average increase in 
wages has only been approximately 26 per- 
cent; and 

Whereas these statistics prove that the 
purchasing power of the American dollar 
has now reached the actual value of 52 cents, 
the American standard of living of the aver- 
ave American worker has decreased approxi- 
mately 50 percent since 1939, yet the profits 
to American industry since the repeal of the 


excess-profits tax reached the tremendous, 
Staggering total of $17,000,000,000 for 1947; 
and 

Whereas the Eightieth Congress of the 
United States failed to face its own respon- 
sibility in curbing the spiraling high prices 
during the regular session and now the 
prices on necessary commodities are still 
rising each week according to responsible 
statistics; and 

Whereas the extraordinary session of the 
Eightieth Congress will be called into ses- 
sion on July 26, 1948, at which time they 
will be asked to consider legislation regard- 
ing these high prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, the Indiana State Indus- 
trial Union Council request all members 
(and their families) of all local unions af- 
filiated with the State organization to begin 
the conducting of a buyers’ strike at the 
same time the special session of the Con- 
gress convenes to show our sincerity to them 
that we, the average American workers, want 
an abrupt curb placed upon these high 
prices; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Indiana CIO, through 
its regularly elected officials, petition the In- 
diana delegation in the Congress, both House 
and Senate, to work with the President of 
the United States on any feasible plan of 
starting a downward trend of excessive prices 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
all affiliates of the Indiana State Industrial 
Union Council and to all Congressmen and 
Senators and newspapers, and international 
unions. 


Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, shortly after the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley labor-management law, 
over the veto of the President, I reported 
to my constituents the actions of Con- 
gress on this subject. In my radio ad- 
dress of July 2, 1947, I showed the exact 
number of votes that were cast for and 
egainst by each House on each phase of 
this legislation. As a historical record 
of the voting on this bill, I think the 
message is just as good today as the day 
I delivered it over the radio for my folks 
at home. The Taft-Hartley law was 
passed and the President’s veto over- 
ridden by what was truly a nonpartisan 
vote. The roll call votes showed that in 
both Houses, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike responded to the voice of the 
people, notwithstanding the veto of the 
President. 

Hence, I quote my radio address of 
July 2, 1947, as follows: 

Friends of the radio audience, it has oc- 
curred to me that you migut want to know 
some factual information relative to the 
labor-management bill, which has now hbe- 
come a law. 

The House and Senate committees spent 
many long wecks in the hearings of this bill. 
The House Committee on Education and 
Labor, which handled the bill, presided over 
by Chairman Hartiey, of New Jersey, heard 
many hundreds of witnesses. All of the 
great labor organization union heads or 


their representatives appeared before the 
committee. 
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Outstanding citizens who have no reason 
to be prejudiced either in favor of labor or 
management appeared in large numbers and 
gave their testimony. All in all, the hear. 
ings were perhaps the most comprehensive 
and complete on this subject that have ever 
been offered to enable the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to 
write the best bill that could be written With 
any prospects of passage by this Congress, 

It is rather singular to observe that, al- 
most without exception, the labor union or- 
ganization spokesmen, the chief executive 
officers, and their representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
CIO, and other major and minor labor or- 
ganizations and unions, took the position 
that no labor legislation whatever should be 
passed by this Congress. They vehemently 
opposed any change in the labor-manage- . 
ment laws. Labor union leaders insisted 
that the labor problems be left to the house 
of labor, and that Congress should not inter- 
fere in nor legislate on the subject. 

Cn the other hand educators, economists, 
leaders in industry, and management con- 
tended that industry and the public were en- 
titled to material changes in the law. It was 
pointed ou. that there were three great 
groups of people who were involved. There 
is the rank and file of labor, management, 
and above all, the general public. The gen- 
eral public has a greater interest and concern 
than either organized labor or management. 

It was believed that the Wagner Act was 
one-sided. It leaned too far in the direction 
of organized labor. About three times as 
many strikes have occurred during the time 
this law has been in force, compared with 
any other equal period in the history of our 
country. Congress took the view that evi- 
dently the Wagner Act had not done the job 
it was designed to do. 

The Members of Congress, or at least a sub- 
stantial majority of the membership, be- 
lieved that the public interest demanded a 
new law and that the Wagner Act should be 
amended. Some even thought it should be 
repealed. 

All who advocated either the repeal or the 
amendment of the laws, as they have ap- 
peared on the statute books during the past 
12 years, insisted that the Wagner Act had 
enabled the union bosses and racketeers to 
dominate and control their members in a 
dictatorial manner, un-American in prin- 
ciple. These leaders had become so power- 
ful that they not only influenced legisla- 
tion, but indirectly determined the activi- 
ties of nearly every citizen in the Nation. It 
was deemed essential to relieve not only in- 
dustry and management, but the general 
public, and particularly the rank and file of 
labor, the members of the unions themselves, 
from the tyrannical domination and control 
being exerted by labor bosses and racketeers. 

Therefore, the House of Representatives of 
Congress passed what is known as the Hart- 
ley bill. It may be of interest to you to know 
some facts and figures, with reference to the 
way this bill passed both Houses of Congress. 
Hence, if you will take your pencil and set 
down the figures, I am sure they will be a 
revelation to you. All of these figures have 
been taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the official record of the votes that were cast 
for and against the new labor-management 
relations bill, and they are accurate and may 
be used without fear of their authenticity 
being questioned by anyone. 

Now take these figures down and remember 
them. The Hartley bill passed the House 
April 17, 1947, by a vote of 308 for to 107 
against. Remember there were 92 Democrats 
who voted for the passage of this bill and 85 
Democrats who voted against it. Two hun- 
dred and sixteen Republicans voted “Yes” 
and 21 Republicans yoted “No.” 

The Hartley bill then went to the Senate. 
The Senate had been considering what is 
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known as the Taft bill. Some of the pro- 
yisions of the Hartley and the Taft bills were 
practically identical. The Senate substi- 
tuted the provisions of the Taft bill for the 
Hartley bill. The vote on the Hartley bill, 
as amended by the Taft bill, shows 22 Dem- 
ocrats for it and 21 Democrats against it. 
Forty-six Republicans for and 3 Republicans 
against, In the Senate the final vote stood 
63 for to 24 against, and it became known as 
the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Here are some more figures that you should 
know. After one bill had been passed by 
the House and the other by the Senate, it 
was necessary that conferees be appointed 
by each House of Congress. The conference 
report modified certain provisions in each of 
the two bills. Use your pencil again. On 
the conference report, the vote was 103 Demo- 
crats voted to adopt the conference report 
and 66 Democrats voted “No.” Two hun- 
dred Republicans voted “Yes” and 12 Re- 
publicans voted “No.” The total in the 
House on the conference report stood 320 
for to 79 against. 

In the Senate the vote on the conference 
report was 17 Democrats for and 15 Demo- 
crats against; 37 Republicans for and 2 Re- 
publicans against, with the total Senate vote 
standing 54 for to 17 against. 

The Taft-Hartley bill, as thus amended 
by the conferees, and so overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress, went to 
the President for his approval or veto. As 
you know, the President vetoed the measure. 
Then, as the law provides, the bill came back 
to the House in which it originated. On 
June 20, 1947, the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 331 to 83, which is just 1 less 
than 4 to 1, voted to override the Pres- 
ident’s yeto. The law requires only 2 to 
1, or a two-thirds majority. In this vote in 
the House to override the President’s veto, 106 
Democrats voted to override the President’s 
veto and 71 voted “No.” Two hundred and 
twenty-five Republicans voted “Yes” and 11 
voted “No.” 

On June 23 the Senate voted to override 
the President’s veto by a vote of 68 for to 
25 against. In this instance 20 Democrats 
voted to override the President’s veto and 22 
voted to sustain the veto, while the Repub- 
licans voted 48 for to 3 against. 

Thus, more than two-thirds majority of 
both Houses voted to override the President’s 
veto and the Taft-Hartley labor-managament 
relations bill became a law, notwithstanding, 
and in spite of the veto of the same by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

In conclusion, it must be cbvious that this 
bill was passed and the President's veto over- 
ridden by what amounts largely to a non- 
partisan vote of the Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. It must be equally 
obvious that the overwhelming demand of 
the general public has expressed itself. That 
is representative government in action. 





Federal Trade Commission Report to 
Congress Further Stresses Necessity of 
Passing O’Mahoney-Kefauver Biil To 
Amend Section 7 of Clayton Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Federal Trade Commission released 
a new report entitled “The Merger 
Movement: a Summary Report.’’ The 


report deals with the problem of monop- 
Olistic mergers and the necessity of 
amending section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

As all of us know, the original purpose 
of Congress in passing section 7 of the 
Clayton Act back in 1914 was to give to 
the Federal Government the power to 
prevent monopolistic mergers which 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. But, as we also 
know, the purpose of that legislation has 
never been accomplished because of the 
wide-open loophole which exists in the 
legislation. The law as it stands gives 
the Federal Trade Commission the pow- 
er to prevent monopolistic mergers when 
they take the form of purchases of 
stock, but, unfortunately, the law leaves 
the Commission powerless to prevent ac- 
quisition of assets. Thus, the original 
intent of Congress in passing the Clay- 
ton Act, to arrest the creation of trusts, 
conspiracies, and monopolies in their in- 
cipiency has been completely nullified by 
the ability of corporations to buy up the 
assets rather than the stock of their 
competitors. 

HISTORY OF AMENDMENT 


Since 1945, Senator O’Manoney and I 
have regularly introduced companion 
bills to plug this outstanding loophole. 
On the House side my bill has twice been 
passed by the subcommittee and the full 
Committee on the Judiciary, but twice 
it has been bottled up by the House Rules 
Committee. On the Senate side the bill 
has been approved by the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, but 
like the House bill, it has never reached 
the floor for debate. 

With the publication of this report by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
record on this bill may be said to be 
fairly complete. On the House side the 
Judiciary Committee has heard and pub- 
lished two thick volumes of hearings on 
this bill. And, on the Senate side, over 
700 pages of transcript of hearings have 
been taken. 

A NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


Not only is the factual record com- 
plete, but there is no basis whatsoever 
of holding up the passage of this bill on 
the issue of partisanship. If ever a non- 
partisan bill appeared before the Con- 
gress of the United States, this is it. It 
has been recommended in recent years 
by business leaders in both parties, by 
most of the small-business organizations, 
and by every Government group which 
has examined the problem, including 
four different bipartisan groups: The 
Federal Trade Commission, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
the House Judiciary Committee, and the 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. In this connection, I wish 
to call particular attention to the reports 
by the House Judiciary Committee urg- 
ing the passage of this bill in both the 
Seventy-ninth — Democratic —- and the 
Eightieth—Republican—Congresses. 

In the Eightieth Congress the report 
of the House Judiciary Committee by 
Representative GWYNNE, Republican, of 
Iowa, began with these words: 

The history of legislation previously 
adopted to prevent monopoly, the great in- 
crease in recent years of competition-de- 
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stroying mergers, the damage to small busi- 
ness, the blighting of opportunity for our 
young people—all cry out for the enactment 
of legislation to stop the rising tide of 
monopoly. 


The vigorousness of this language 
should make it absolutely clear for once 
and for all that this is not a partisan 
bill in any way, shape, or form. 

MONOPOLY MEANS COLLECTIVISM 


Rather, this is a bill designed to meet 
one of the most deep-seated, fundamen- 
tal, economic, and social problems of our 
time—the problem of the growth of mo- 
nopoly. My interest in this bill stems 
from two paramount considerations, the 
first of which is my conviction that unless 
the bill is passed the free-enterprise sys- 
tem as we have known it will gradually 
be replaced by some form of collectivism, 
that monopoly will become so firmly en- 
trenched that it cannot be removed, that 
the opportunity for our young people, 
particularly our veterans, to establish 
and operate successful small businesses 
of their own will vanish, and that our 
free institutions will perish. In its re- 
cent report the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion states, in commenting on the rise of 
monopoly through mergers and acquisi- 
tions: 

No great stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired to foresee that if nothing is done to 
check the growth in concentration, either the 
giant corporations will ultimately take over 
the country or the Government will be im- 
pelled to step in and impose some form of 
direct regulation in the public interest. In 
either event, collectivism will have tri- 
umphed over free enterprise and the theory 
of competition will have been relegated to 
the limbo of well-intentioned but ineffective 
ideals. * * * Either this country is go- 
ing down the road to collectivism or it must 
stand and fight for competition as the pro- 
tector of all that is embodied in free enter- 
prise. 

EFFECTS OF MONOPOLY ON THE SOUTH 

In addition to this general question of 
the threat of collectivism inherent in mo- 
nopoly I have also been concerned with 
the more immediate and direct effect of 
monopoly in holding down the natural 
economic development of that part of 
the country from which I come—the 
South. We in the South for generations 
have suffered the stranglehold of monop- 
oly and resisted it with every power at 
ovr command; yet its hold on southern 
industry has steadily increased. With 
what effects Let me cite just two of 
the many examples of the way in which 
monopoly has retarded our natural de- 
velopment. 

During World War I a large match 
plant was built in Savannah, Ga., by the 
Diamond Match Co. After the war, 
however, Diamond Match, which, of 
course, was the American monoply, en- 
tered into a cartel agreement with the 
Swedish Kreuger world monopoly. What 
were the effects on the South? The 
Savannah plant was dismantled, razed 
to the ground. This was the price that 
the South paid in order that the world 
monoply could maintain match prices at 
higher and more profitable levels. More- 
over, a second southern match factory 
which was being constructed in 1931 in 
Natchez, Miss., was left only partly con- 
structed and never went into operation 
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as a result of further negotiations by the 
Diamond Match Co. and the Swedish 
Kreuger firm—see United States against 
Diamond Match Co. et al., complaint filed 
May 1, 1944. 

Or to take another example, this time 
in the State of Texas. There two Texas 
businessmen in 1933, with Texas capital, 
endeavored to put a glass company into 
operation, serving the local Texas mar- 
ket. Their activities were short-lived, 
however, being brought to a halt by the 
Hartford-Empire monopoly. The up- 
shot was an agreement under which the 
new firm, known as Knape-Coleman, was 
forced to return its glass bottling ma- 
chines to the Hartford-Empire monopoly. 
As Senator O’MAHONEY commented on 
this case, in speaking to the two Texas 
businessmen: 

So what it amounted to in the final anal- 
ysis was that you couldn't receive a certificate 
of convenience and necessity from the Hart- 
ford-Empire Co. to operate a Texas plant with 
Texas capital to develop a Texas production. 
(TNEC hearings, 75th Cong., 3d sess., pt. I, 
p. 618.) 


There are many other examples which 
could be cited from the experience of 
every State in the South. But their ef- 
fects on the South have always been the 
same: Restriction of southern production 
and employment and the obtaining of 
southern raw materials at low prices, and 
then their resale as finished products 
back to southern consumers at high 
prices. 

NECESSITY FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


The injurious effects of monopoly on 
important regions, on the Nation as a 
whole, and on the development of world- 
wide prosperity could be recited indefi- 
nitely. But these effects are well-known, 
They do not need to be recited here. To- 
day, we are faced with a practical prob- 
lem, and that is the simple question of 
whether or not we are going to do any- 
thing about monopoly, other than make 
speeches. The present session of Con- 
gress provides us with the unique oppor- 
tunity to convince the American people 
that we intend to meet the challenge of 
monopoly whenever it arises, and to pass 
on to our children the heritage of free- 
com of opportunity and our other demo- 
cratic institutions which we have been 
fortunate enough to inherit from the 
past. 





Civil-Service Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing hours before adjournment of the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
on June 29, legislation was passed provid- 
ing for an increase in salaries of postal 
and other civil-service employees. All of 
us recall those hectic hours and all of us 
know that this legislation merited more 


careful consideration than it received. 
For several months the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service had been 
studying this subject to determine the 
amounts of increase which were equita- 
ble and proper. The results of this anal- 
ysis were not made available’to the Con- 
gress and there was no debate on the 
flcor concerning the adequacy of the 
amounts provided in the bill. Although 
the increases granted may be totally in- 
adequate, I was glad we did provide a 
measure of relief. 

Early in the beginning of the second 
session I appeared before the committees 
of both the House and Senate and urged 
prompt action toward relieving the 
financial plight of our civil servants... I 
made no specific recommendation of the 
amount by which salaries should be in- 
creased because I felt that this should be 
determined by the committee after care- 
ful study. However, in my statement be- 
fore the House committee I included the 
monthly family budget of a top-grade 
post-office clerk who has a wife and two 
children. It will be noted that after 
providing for merely bare necessities and 
with no provision for clothing, this fam- 
ily had only $1.04 left at the end of the 
month. The increases we provided may 
be sufficient to clothe this family, but 
even so it is obvious that the living stand- 
ard will be scarcely on a subsistence basis. 


The statement which I made to the 
House committee follows. I believe the 
Members will be interested in the month- 
ly budget of this family and so I ask that 
it be printed also: 


STATEMENT OF PORTER HARDY, JR., BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 3, 1948 


I appreciate the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your committee. The plight of our civil- 
service workers deeply concerns me, and it is 
for that reason that I have asked to be 
heard. 

Perhaps the need for increasing the pay 
schedules of our civil-service employees has 
been more apparent to me than to many 
Members of Congress. You will understand 
this when you understand something of the 
composition of the district which I repre- 
sent. My district, the Second District of 
Virginia, includes the twin cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth where there is perhaps as 
great a concentration of Federal activity 
as can be found anywhere in the United 
States. The headquarters of the Fifth Naval 
District is at Norfolk and under it, the naval 
station, the naval supply depot, the naval 
air station, and the naval shipyard and hos- 
pital in Portsmouth. As you may suppose, 
the civil-service employees manning these 
various establishments make up a relatively 
high proportion of the total employment in 
the area. 

Rates of compensation for civil-service 
workers are fixed by law, and there is con- 
sequently a lack of flexibility. In private 
industry adjustments can be made relatively 
easily to compensate for changing price lev- 
els and fluctuating living costs. During the 
recent period of rising prices private indus- 
try has made frequent wage increases or cost- 
of-living bonuses. This has not been true 
of our civil servants. In fact, a great many 
of them have suffered income losses through 
the various reclassification programs and the 
elimination of overtime work. Also, there 
have been frequent indications that Federal 
employees were required to take reductions 
in grade classifications because of reduced 
appropriations to governmental agencies. I 
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am in complete accord with efforts towarg 
governmental economy, but I think it should 
be accomplished in a way which will not vic. 
timize our public servants and force down 
their living standards. 

The situation with respect to postal em. 
ployees appears to me to be Particularly 
acute. This is serious, rt only from the 
standpoint of the workers themselves, but 
from a standpoint of efficiency of our postal 
establishment. I have had postmasters tej) 
me that they are totally unable to secure 
competent personnel for the extremely low 
rate at which new men must be started. As 
a consequence, if a good man is employed he 
soon finds it impossible to live on his meager 
salary and resigns. 

H. R. 5472 proposes a per annum increase 
of $480. I have not made a careful analysis 
of what increase would be proper and justi- 
fied, but there is a serious question in my 
mind as to the adequacy of the amount pro- 
posed. It is my understanding that as of 
June 80, 1947, the average weekly wage of 
post-office clerks and supervisors was ap- 
proximately $54. Recently a top-grade clerk 
in the Norfolk, Va., post office submitted to 
me an itemized statement of his monthly 
income and expenditures. <A copy is at- 
tached for such use as it may be to the com- 
mittee. I would point out, however, that 
this individual’s family consists of four per- 
sons. His total monthly income is $258.32 
and his itemized monthly expense, without 
any clothing or recreation, amounts to 
$257.28. This leaves him $1.04 above the 
bare necessities of life, assuming that his 
family did not have to wear clothes. 

I would like to give you a few other figures 
which I think are significant. These relate 
to the loan experiences of the Norfolk Postal 
Credit Union. During 1945 they made loans 
of $19,361 to 81 borrowers; in 1946 they loaned 
$34,483.55 to 125 borrowers; and in 1949 the 
amount loaned increased to $46,335.85 to 151 
borrowers. Please note the rapid increases 
not only of the amount loaned, but of the 
number forced to borrow. 

A serious situation confronts our civil- 
service people. I am sure you members of 
this committee are carefully studying this 
whole matter, and I do hope the amount of 
increase finally approved will be equitable 
and proper. Let me urge also that you pro- 
ceed with haste in order that the present 
situation, which is so acute, may be relieved 
promptly. 


—_—— 


FEBRUARY 23, 1948. 
This fs an average monthly budget of a 
top-grade post-office clerk in the Norfolk, Va., 
post office, whose family consists of wife and 
two children: 


Payment on home (interest, insur- 





ance, principal, and tax)--.-.-... $49. 76 
Milk (2 quarts daily)-....---.-.-.. 14. 4 
Da ci ss mn cate csatenne tian iene wasabi 10. 00 
RS ee 8. CO 
DRO cinch adden nceusenecesuon 4. 20 
TOG. nuttnnmnteoe and adipwanne camunl 1.30 
WHILRIMIEGND TH won cacmensdso weak 12. 80 
5-percent retirement deduction 

(soon to be 6 percent) ............ 12.92 
OG tad tek based Latin bie nis be mabtanl 86. 09 
Life insurance and hospitalization... 15.00 
Haircuts (self and son) .......-..-.« 1. 50 
ERIN sis cickcicteaieinictepsciipein titmtna anil 5. 00 
| Fe ae eS eee 2. 40 
Medical and dental expense___-_---. 15. 00 
Ce ee 1.00 
Personal property and miscellane- 

CUS - SER na capumcneneueateminatemain 3, 00 
RI ain cinta tiie sciatica ta ater 9. 00 
Lunches (30 cents per day) -.------. 6. 09 

Total monthly expense___..- 257. 23 
Total monthly income_---.--- 258. 52 





This is all that is left to cover 
Clothing, €tC......-.seconses 
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The Republican Record on Reclamation 
and Flood Control—Text of Address 
Delivered by Hon. Ben Jensen, of Iowa, 
to State Republican Convention of 
South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am in- 
serting at this point in the Recorp the 
address which our colleague, the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Department of the In- 
terior, BEN F. JENSEN, of Iowa, delivered 
to the South Dakota State Republican 
Convention last month. 

Every American interested in the truth 
and in either reclamation or flood con- 
trol will want to read the informative 
and significant facts set forth in the ad- 
dress of Congressman JENSEN setting 
forth the Republican record and position 
on these important programs, 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress, Governor Mickel- 
son, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
it is a distinct honor and privilege to be 
chosen to address the Republican State con- 
vention in this great neighboring State to my 
native Iowa. 

It is a pleasure for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the great State of 
South Dakota for its many fine contributions 
to America—not the least of which is its 
present delegatior to Congress. And I am 
certain your new nominee will prove to be 
equal to the best. Karu E. MuNpT, FRANCIS 
CASE, CHAN GURNEY, and HARLAN BUSHFIELD 
have made a Combined record in Washing- 
ton of which the State of South Dakota may 
well be proud. I Know you are proud of your 
good governor and the fine Republican ad- 
ministration you have running your State 
and county business. 

Congressman MunoptT is the coauthor of 
the Mundt-Nixon bill which should and will 
become a law; and which bill is a historic 
milestone in the labeling of all subversive 
elements in our land. He has served with 
unswerving duty to his country as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
on that all-important Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of the House of Representa- 
His work in the House was well done. 
As a Senator I predict for him a great future. 

No Member of the House is held in higher 
esteem than is your Francis Case. He is 
recognized by his colleagues in the House as 
one of the most active, able, and hard- 
working members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which effectively demon- 
strated to the New Deal that the cost of 
our Government could be reduced—and we 
did it the first time the Republicans had a 
chance to prove it. I consider it a high 
honor to work with Congressman CasE on 
the Appropriations Committee, which is 
known as the workshop of the House. 

I have sat around the conference table 
many days with your Senator CHan GURNEY 
discussing amounts allowed the Interior De- 
partment for reclamation. A lot can be said 
for Senator Gurney, for him and his work as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittes in the Eightieth Congress, He as- 


tives. 


sumed the grave responsibility and the tre- 
mendous task of determining the extent to 
which we must prepare for the defense of our 
Nation. 

Senator BusHFIcLp, we will miss you in 
Congress. The Nation can ill afford to lose 
men of your type as a public servant. Fol- 
lowing his great record as your Governor, he 
moved on to the Senate, where his accom- 
plishments have won him the plaudits of his 
colleagues and constituents alike. This 
great agricultural area was properly served 
by Senator BusHFIELD as a member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, and he used 
his administrative background to fine ac- 
count in his service on the Senate Finance 
Committee. I know I bespeak the wish of 
all your colleagues when I say good health 
and good luck always, Senator. 

These four men are typical of the public 
servants of which South Dakota can boast 
throughout its history, both in governing 
itself and in helping to govern our great 
Nation. America needs such men as these 
now as never before. 

It is because the roots of good government 
are so firmly planted in States like South 
Dakota that we today are confident that 
American principles will be retained despite 
the wedges of isms driven into our way of 
life by the New Deal and its satellites. From 
the roots of good government, nurtured with 
the ideals of Republicanism, grows the great 
oak of Americanism. 

It is from such people as reside in South 
Dakota that we expect and receive in Wash- 
ington the judgment and consideration 
which leads us to the liberty and freedom 
path of our founding fathers, no matter how 
far astray we might at times be led by the 
unbelievers. 

We headed back to that path 2 years ago. 
We are going to be on the path full speed 
ahead come next November 2. We started 
back toward that path when the first Repub- 
lican Congress in 14 years readopted the 
fundamental policies of a sound Republic. 

Next year when that great administrator, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, sided by another 
great administrator, Gov. Earl Warren, re- 
stores sound American principles in the ad- 
ministration of our Government, you can 
expect the progress and sound prosperity in 
America and that alone will be a stiff notice 
to communism that it cannot survive in a 
free nation. 

When true freedom and liberty have been 
restored in this great land—as was our herit- 
age—then we can go forth throughout the 
world as the leader of the crusade for right 
over night. Then we can again hold up for 
the world to see, the principles which have 
made and kept us great, the principles which 
we must ask the world to compare with the 
dictates and creeds of rulers of the people 
rather than by the people. Around this bea- 
con of God's will that people be free we can 
comfort the hopes of those in other lands 
who helped fight a war to rid the world of 
tyranny, and not to face the threat of the 
worst tyrant of all times. 

When the New Deal discovered that its 
domestic and international weaknesses had 
plunged America into the whirlpool of world 
confusion, its leaders began its cry for bi- 
partisan policies on international affairs, 
They seem always anxious to drag popular 
Republicans into every deal after they have 
it messed up and are into the mire up to 
their necks. 

I am proud to say that the Republican 
Congress has the interest of the Nation at 
heart. The Republican members of the 
House and Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
have offered every possible assistance to the 
executive branch of our Government to bring 
order out of chaos, as Congressman Munopr 
knows only too well. 

We fear the interests of our Nation were 
not in mind when the secrets of Tehran, 
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Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam were written or 
agreed upon verbally. No plea was made 
then for a bipartisan policy. In fact, your 
last Congress found it necessary to introduce 
a@ resolution requiring the President to sub- 
mit to the Congress a list of the agreements 
with Russia which the President said had 
been violated. 

And do you think the interests of America 
are yet uppermost in the White House minds? 
Here is your answer: 

Just the other day Governor Dewey—the 
next President of the United States—asked 
the White House if he might share in the 
information which leads to establishment of 
our foreign policy. He asked for that bi- 
partisan consideration only because he did 
not want to say anything during the cam- 
paign which would tend to harm America’s 
position in world affairs. The White House 
responded: No comment. Tom Dewey 
wanted to protect America’s position. The 
White House apparently is willing to risk 
America’s position for whatever political 
benefit can be gained. 


“Give us men today, O Saviour, 

Men who dare to do the right. 

In this world of war-torn nations 

Pity those who make man fight, 

While we hear the angels pleading, 
‘Send them bread to stop the fight’ 
Trusting God to save the peoples 

Who would know that right makes might.” 


There is no difference between the man 
who agreed to the commitments of Tehran, 
Yalta, and Cairo and the man who agreed to 
the commitments at Potsdam. There is no 
difference between the man who stopped our 
trocps outside Berlin and the man who 
shipped Joe Stalin oil from California and 
spent hundreds of millions to keep him from 
the oil of the Middle East. 

With every step forward we take a step 
back. We win a war for freedom; but 
we have less freedom than before. We preach 
liberty and freedom; but we appease the 
world’s worst offender of those principles. It 
is time to halt this un-American procedure. 
It is time for us to take a new stock of our 
internal strength as measured by loyalty and 
sincere belief in the things that made us 
great. And then let the rest of the world 
know once and for all that we know where 
we stand. Then, and only then, can we com- 
mand the respect of other good people all 
over the world. 

In Philadelphia less than 2 weeks ago, the 
Republican Party adopted a platform which 
is the reintroduction of the Constitution of 
the United States. It tells you where the 
Republican Party stands and the Nation 
wants to stand in that same position. 

In its declaration of principles, the Re- 
publican Party says, and I quote: 

“To establish and maintain peace, to build 
a country in which every citizen can earn a 
good living with the promise of real progress 
for himself and his family, and to uphold 
as a beacon light for mankind everywhere, 
the inspiring American tradition of liberty, 
opportunity, and justice for all.” 

Then, as guides to the action the party 
will endorse to carry out such a program, and 
I only wish time would permit me to read it 
all again here today, the platform in part 
sets out the following: 

“Maximum voluntary cooperation between 
citizens and minimum dependence on law; 
never, however, declining courageous recourse 
to law if necessary. 

“Our competitive system furnishes vital 
opportunity for youth and for all enter- 
prising citizens; i1t makes possible the pro- 
ductive power which is the unique weapon 
of our national defense; and is the main- 
spring of material well-being and political 
freedom. * © ® 
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“The rights and obligations of workers 
are commensurate with the rights and obli- 
gations of employers and they are interde- 
pendent; these rights should be protected 
against coercion and exploitation from what- 
ever quarter and with due regard for the 
general welfare of all. 

“The soil as our basic natural resource 
must be conserved with increased effective- 
ness; and farm prices should be supported 
on a just basis. 

“Development of the priceless national 
heritage which is in our West is vital to our 
Nation. 

“Administration of government must be 
economical and effective. * * * 

“Our common defense must be strength- 
ened and unified. 

“Our foreign policy is dedicated to pre- 
serving a free America in a free world 
of freemen. This calls for strengthening 
the United Nations and primary recogni- 
tion of America’s self-interest in the liberty 
of other peoples. Prudently conserving our 
own resources, we shall cooperate on a 
self-help basis with other peace-loving 
mations. * * *® 

“We aim always to unite and to strength- 
en; never to weaken or divide. In such a 
brotherhood will we Americans get results. 
Thus we will overcome all obstacles.” 

The shackles of controlled and dominated 
lives—that thing which we oppose and abhor 
in other countries—would be shorn from the 
American people. 

Constitutional government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people would 
again prevail. 

Your first Republican Congress in 14 years 
has already started the march back to con- 
stitutional government and Americanism. 

It slowed the trend of extravagance in the 
executive branch of our Government, but let 
me point out here that the Government pay 
roll which is mounting daily, right today, is 
being accomplished at the expense of service 
and benefits to the taxpayers. 

Congress reduced departmental budgets, 
but the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, still imbued with the spirit of New 
Deal spending, cut the services to the people 
rather than the padded political pay rolls. 

All I have to say to you about cutting the 
operational costs of government is—wait un- 
til Tom Dewey takes over next January. 

The man who is now in the White House, 
when he is not taking “nonpolitical” trips 
around the country, has had the pleasure of 
announcing recently that the Government 
can boast of an eight and one-half million 
dollar surplus for the fiscal year 1948. He 
announced it, but it was the Eightieth Con- 
gress that balanced the budget and brought 
about that surplus. 

Why, the man at the White House, who 
thought little of his mistake of a billion dol- 
lars or two a year ago, didn’t even think we 
could give the taxpayers some relief from the 
high taxes they have ben paying ever since 
we started raking leaves. 

But the Congress did cut the taxes. And 
by so doing, the South Dakota peoples’ tax 
load will be lightened this year the tidy sum 
of $9,100,000, and the saving to the people of 
my State of Iowa will be $56,300,000; and to 
the people of the whole Nation, $4,573 ,500,000. 

One of the important steps Congress took 
back toward Americanism was the limitation 
of the Presidential term of office to two terms. 
Ladies and gentlemen of this convention, I 
am sure the framers of our Constitution 
never believed that it would be necessary to 
enact such a law. 

The Congress recognized the need for a 
sensible reform of the labor law and carried 
out its duty over the Presidential veto. 

Unification of the armed services, and en- 
dorsement of the United Nations were other 
measures enacted by Congress. 

Many means of assistance to veterans, 
their widows and orphans were provided by 


your Congress. These I will cite in detail 
later. 

Adoption of a recovery plan for free nations 
of the world was voted by a Republican Con- 
gress that was confident that institution of 
sound diplomacy in our international rela- 
tions by strong leaders will minimize the ex- 
tent of help needed from us by those coun- 
tries which are ready, willing, and eager to 
help themselves. 

Assistance to agriculture and business was 
enacted and the farm program was extended 
until such time that Congress can give se- 
rious study to a farm program that is based 
on the elements of true benefits and econ- 
omy, rather than on the whims of politi- 
cians. 

There were hundreds more of important 
bills, but time would not permit me to name 
them all. 5 

Now, how about western reclamation, in 
which South Dakota has a big stake? The 
present administration should apologize for 
its 16 years of manhandling and mishandling 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. In the early 
days of the New Deal the highly trained offi- 
cials of the Bureau’s professional staff re- 
ceived a scant proportion of the vast spend- 
ings of the New Deal. Only recently, and 
after more than 12 years, the first drop of 
water has been put on California lands by 
the great Central Valley project. In that 
same length of time not a single drop of 
water has been applied on the 1,000,000 acres 
of the vast Columbia Basin and the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project. They have been 
creeping along on New Deal promises, until 
this last year when the Republican Congress 
demanded of the Bureau that they “get go- 
ing” on all worthy reclamation projects, and 
then furnished them the necessary funds to 
carry the project forward in a rapid and 
orderly manner. That action seems to 
trouble the Bureau's high command no end. 

Why is it that the Democrats at this late 
date take alarm at the thought of the Repub- 
lican control of reclamation? 

Could it be that Republican efficiency and 
honesty in the higher levels of the Bureau 
will be so marked as to throw their own 
record into shameful contrast? 

Apologists for the 16 years of Democratic 
misrule in reclamation only spit into the 
wind to befoul themselves when they reck- 
lessly attempt to smear the Republican rec- 
ord since our party took control of Congress 
2 years ago this fall. 

Let’s look at the record of the last 11 years 
which proves the Republican Party favors a 
more rapid development of the Western 
States. From 1939 through 1947 the annual 
appropriations approved by the New Deal for 
reclamation ranged from a low of $24,000,000 
in 1945 to a high of $117,000,000 in 1946. In 
the first session of the Eightieth Congress, 
a Republican Congress appropriated a total 
of $136,644,738, and this year that same Con- 
gress appropriated $245,566,139. In those 
figures rests proof of the profound faith 
of the Republican Party in the future of the 
West and the future of reclamation. And 
further, no Congress during the New Deal 
era even remotely approached the efforts of 
the Eightieth Congress to see that the money 
appropriated actually be spent where it 
should be spent. No Congress before the 
Eightieth ever took such drastic steps to in- 
sure against waste on ideological adventures 
dreamed up in the Alice of Wonderland of 
bureaucracy. That is the main reason for 
their big gripe today. 

And let us not forget that it was Presi- 
dent Harry Truman who, on August 2, 1946, 
the very day Congress adjourned, ordered 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
engineers to hold back construction for 
reclamation projects and _  flood-control 
projects to less than half of the funds Con- 
gress had just appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1947. Yet our President and his smear 
artists would have you believe the Repub- 
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lican Congress is to blame for the recent 
disastrous floods and for the lag in reclama. 
tion construction. Your Congressman 
FrANCIs Case, will vouch for the correctness 
of my statements. In all fairness the blame 
or credit must be placed where it belongs, 
Let us keep the records straight. 

Your Republican Congress found it neces. 
sary, in view of the record of wasteful spend. 
ing at the direction of the Bureau's high 
command, to place strings on the method of 
expenditure of almost every cent that was 
appropriated, by earmarking, which was also 
done in some of the other department ap- 
propriation bills, for good reasons. 

It was my privilege and responsibility in 
the last year as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior Appropriations, to take a good 
look into the conduct of the Bureau, and my 
three Republican colleagues on the commit- 
tee and one Democratic member, helped me 
do the job. Officials of that Bureau were 
before my committee 33 days out of the 11 
weeks of hearings which we held. The record 
of those hearings clearly shows that in pur- 
suit of socialistic and wild-eyed theories, high 
Bureau Officials had flaunted the will of Con- 
gress and the spirit of the law to say the 
least. That record also shows they had full 
knowledge of such violations by other Bureau 
employees. 

The Dewey-Warren broom, working in 
harmony with the Republican Eighty-first 
Congress, will make the rubbish and dust 
fiy in the Interior Department, as in all other 
departments of government. Gov. Earl War- 
ren is a strong proponent of western de- 
velopment, but he will insist that all funds 
be spent honestly and properly and accord- 
ing to law, you may be sure. Rapid, sound, 
businesslike, and orderly development of the 
great West will come at the hands of the 
Republican Party. 

It was the Republican Party and a Repub- 
lican President who founded the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It was a Republican admin- 
istration which brought it to its finest pro- 
fessional development. It was a Republican 
President who conceived and carried out, 
with the aid of a Republican Congress, the 
sound development of the great Colorado 
River development. It will be a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress which 
will bring back reclamation to the Reclama- 
tion Bureau. It will be the Republican Par- 
ty that will cut out inefficiency and waste of 
the taxpayers’ money in all departments of 
government, so that your United States 
Treasury will again be on a solvent basis to 
the end that there will be adequate funds 
from which the Congress can appropriate 
for a more rapid and orderly development of 
the West, and for all other necessary pur- 
poses. And in all sincerity I must say to you 
that only by a businesslike job can we sell 
the other sections of our Nation on the need 
for western development at a more rapid 
pace. 

Also, we must prove to all our people that 
the development and economy of the Na- 
tion—and the peace of the world—is based on 
agriculture. That a high annual national 
income is entirely dependent on the produc- 
tion of new wealth which is each year pro- 
duced out of Mother Earth by our farmers. 
Our future economy and peace depend on 
how well we conserve, utilize, and protect 
our great natural resources—soil and water. 
For 150 years we have concerned ourselves 
with the development of our vast domain, 
but we have given little thought to the best 
methods of utilization, protection, and con- 
servation of our precious soil, and how well 
the farmers of America can best prosper. AS 
a result, much of our virgin topsoil has been 
carried to the oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Somewhat belatedly we have inaugurated a 
soil-conservation program, and for a few 
sections of the country adopted basin pro- 
grams for flood control, reclamation, navi- 
gation, and soil conservation. We must 
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speed up our soil, water, and flood preven- 
tion and conservation programs if we are to 
meet the food demands of our growing pop- 
ulation, and of the hungry world. And bear 
in mind the fact that we never have a sur- 
plus with good farm prices, for the simple 
reason that good farm prices in turn mean 
«ood incomes for the laboring man, and for 
all. 

- u who are attending this convention 
are rightly concerned with respect to policies 
which should be adopted and supported in 
the State of South Dakota. The good poli- 
cies which we adopt in the Missouri Valley 
can become the pattern for the entire Na- 
tion. In Iowa the farmers have gone forward 
ir the last few years in soil-conservation 
practices, and I congratulate them and the 
farmers of South Dakota, too, for the prog- 
ress both have made. 

I understand your farmers have organ- 

ized 45 soil-conservation districts, which in- 
clude 21,340,135 acres of land, Within these 
districts are 43,183 farms. That is the first 
step toward the American way of preserv- 
ing our land resources so that we can pro- 
duce all the food of good quality which our 
people need, and so that our land resources 
will be preserved for future needs and emer- 
eencies. I shudder to think what would 
happen to us if war should again come upon 
us, unless we have a reserve of rich land 
ready to mine as we had for World War I 
nd II. 
I also understand there are over 12,000 
farms in your State which have been planned 
for soil conservation. Also that there are 
more than 4,000 farmers who have already 
applied to the Soil Conservation Service for 
assistance. More than 5,000,000 acres have 
been completely treated and the job is fin- 
ished. South Dakota farmers are awake, as 
are the farmers of Iowa, and most every other 
State, to the fact that soil erosion is reduc- 
ing production at a rapid rate, and they are 
doing something about it to their everlast- 
ing credit as good Americans. 

Your Congress wants to help on the im- 
portant job of soil conservation. Your State 
iencies want to help and I assure you your 
Federal agencies under Tom Dewey and Earl 
Warren will help. 

Happily, we have a Missouri Basin plan— 
the Pick-Sloan plan—that authorizes cer- 
tain major projects to be constructed as 
promptly as Federal funds can be provided. 
However, that plan is only an outline for 
what is to be filled in as further study dis- 
closes additional needs. We have so far 
adopted a Federal program. We need, in 
addition, State, county, and municipal pro- 
grams to complete the picture. This will 
speed the accomplishment of our objectives, 
which are the conservation and restoration 
of our soil and the utilization of every drop 
of water that falls upon or flows through 
the Missouri Basin. We must provide an 
abundant supply of power and water for do- 
mestic, irrigation, industrial, and municipal 
purposes, and let me assure you that we folks 
in Iowa, and in the lower reaches of the 
Missouri River Valley are anxious that the 
flood waters be held up in your area of the 
Nasin, 

Some people think the entire job of water 
control and utilization and power develop- 
ment and distribution should be financed 
by the Federal Government. Actually, the 
needs for funds are so urgent and the total 
needed is so great that every individual, 
county, and State dollar that can properly be 
made available should be used in our pro- 
gram. Federal funds should only be used 
to finance the larger projects. Every pos- 
sible incentive and protection should be of- 
fered the individual and private investor to 
do his part in supplying the funds to com- 
plete the projects needed in the Missouri 
Basin, as well as elsewhere. We cannot com- 
plete and maintain a satisfactory basin plan 
until every landowner adopts conservation 
practices, Water should be retained as far 
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as needed where it falls. Thousands of 
drains and checks are needed to keep the 
water run-off from carrying the topsoil into 
the larger streams. This merely ends in de- 
posits in the big flood-control reservoirs and 
power dams, destroying their usefulness and 
wasting expenditures of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for their construction. Small 
irrigation projects, particularly pumping 
projects, can in many cases be financed by 
the State, or by water conservation and irri- 
gation districts. And that way will actually 
cost the farmers much less in the long run, 

Private concerns and municipalities should 
be encouraged to enter the field for distribu- 
tion of power and water that will be avail- 
able at the big Federal dams and reservoirs. 
The entire job should not and cannot be left 
to Uncle Sam. Let us revive the good old 
American system of individual initiative, 
which has made America great. Let us have 
still greater industrial plants by encouraging 
individuals and combinations of individuals 
to establish new industries. Let us cover 
the entire Missouri Valley with power and 
water facilities for operation of factories. 
The big conservation job can be done much 
quicker and better if Federal dollars are used 
only for the jobs beyond the ability of the 
States and private initiative to accomplish. 
It will not only be done quicker, but better 
and cheaper, and more important, we will 
preserve individual initiative. Only by that 
method can we be assured of preserving a free 
America. 

Yes, the Republican Party believes in the 
individual initiative which made America 
a great nation and for that the Republican 
Party is the target for New Deal attacks, 
which are based on absolute falsehoods, 
which are circulated through Federal agency 
propeganda machines. I have the proof of 
my charges here. 

Figures submitted to me just before I left 
Washington to come here for this address— 
Official figures, I want to emphasize—show 
that the Republican Congress appropriated 
far more money for the development of Fed- 
eral power and irrigation for the fiscal years 
of 1948 and 1949 than did the New Deal Con- 
gresses in the peak of their spending before 
the war. These figures show that for power 
development in 1939 the New Dealers appro- 
priated $47,000,000. In 1940 the total was 
$73,000,000, but they spent billions for 
needless employees and political pap. 

The Eightieth Congress appropriated a to- 
tal of nearly one hundred and thirty-one 
millions for 1948 and two hundred and ten 
millions for 1949. Our record is equally good 
with respect to development of irrigation. 

In 1939 the New Dealers appropriated 
about $18,000,000 «nd in 1940 the total was 
$35,000,000. 

Your Eightieth Congress appropriated 
sixty-three millions in 1948 and one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions for 1949 for 
this program. 

New Dealers hate individual initiative be- 
cause individual initiative can stem all the 
way from deciding how to vote. 

I said earlier in my talk that I would have 
something to tell you about veterans’ as- 
sistance by the Eightieth Congress. I rather 
doubt if all of you know the amount of as- 
sistance of all kinds which the Eightieth 
Congress voted to the veterans and their de- 
pendents, as well as for widows and orphans 
of deceased veterans, because I am inclined 
to believe that the figures have not been 
available until recently. Official figures fur- 
nished me just before leaving Washington 
give a total of $5,125,309,000 for fiscal year 
1949. This includes $624,145,100 for hos- 
pitalization and care of veterans. Of course, 
there was other veterans’ legislation which 
will not show in the dollar and cents column, 
but will show in the veterans’ efforts to live 
by his individual initiative. 

As I have reviewed to you here today the 
efforts of the Republican Congress to de- 
velop our national resources and to provide 
for the welfare of our people, you have prob- 
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ably wondered where the Congress made its 
Saving of $2,741,481,291.92 below the budget 
which was sent to us by the President. 

The Congress set aside those amounts 
which must be met: Such as interest pay- 
ment of $5,250,000,000 on the New Deal's 
great public debt of two-hundred-and fifty- 
two-billion-plus as of July 1 this year; the 
cost of maintaining an adequate defense dur- 
ing the latest New Deal crisis of $11,403,- 
477,413; the foreign aid that has been pro- 
claimed as essential to peace in the world of 
$6,202,083,228; for social-security payments 
and old-age pensions of $797,000,000; tax re- 
funds of $2,700,000,000; and for all veterans’ 
benefits of $5,125,309,000; leaving us less than 
12 biilions of dollars of the President's re- 
quests for fiscal year 1949, which for many 
years has gone into Government operation 
of departments, agencies, and bureaus of this 
sprawling New Deai administration, where 
substantial cuts could be made; and there 
is where the pruning knife was used. We 
sliced off duplication of services, boondog- 
gling, and idiotic schemes by the brain 
trusters who are left in the administration. 

The reduction was intended by Congress 
to be reflected in the overstuffed Federal pay 
rolls, but, as I reported to you at the begin- 
ning of this talk, very little, if any, was re- 
flected in that item. 

We are ¢ognizant—all of us—that the 
progress of this great country will command 
some Government assistance in development 
of resources for the benefit of the Nation. 
But your Republican Party is cognizant, too, 
that less Government assistance will be nec- 
essary if we strive to inspire again that ele- 
ment of Americanism which made us great— 
individual initiative, the very thing for which 
many thousands of brave Americans have 
fought and died to preserve for us here, and 
for mankind everywhere. 

God help us all to keep the beacon light 
of liberty burning high in America for all the 
people of the world to see and to follow as a 
true guide to happiness and peace on earth. 





It Was a Strong Message Dealing With 
Our Pressing and Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my custom to comment on any and 
every state of the Union message de- 
livered by the President, but I should like 
to say a word with regard to the message 
we have just heard today. The message 
was of course long, and it involved so 
many different items that I must not re- 
fer to more than one or two. In the past 
I have told President Truman personally 
on More than one occasion that some 
portions of his messages I appreciate and 
greatly approve, and I have said virtually 
the same thing on the floor of the House. 

On September 6, 1945, we had a mes- 
sage from President Truman which out- 
lined a lengthy program containing 21 
points which I thought showed a broad- 
minded view of the Nation’s needs. 
Shortly after the message had been de- 
livered, I expressed myself favorably 
concerning it. In doing so, I recalled 
some western history which distin- 
guished Missourians had helped to write 
a century ago. I realized that Missouri 
was the mother of several common- 
wealths in the Southwest, that Missouri 
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soldiers and Missouri statesmen had car- 
ried the American flag into that region, 
and also that Missouri statesmen had 
established civil governments and Amer- 
ican institutions throughout the region. 
It seemed to me that this distinguished 
Missourian in the White House, accord- 
ing to the program outlined on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945, was but carrying out the 
plan of western development with which 
his forebears in Missouri had had so 
much to do in the beginning. 

On January 21, 1946, this same distin- 
guished Missouri President again showed 
his appreciation of the West by another 
impressive and statesmanlike message, 
and again I took the floor to compliment 
the President on the wisdom and fore- 
sight which his message contained. And 
now today I want to comment on Presi- 
dent Truman’s latest state of the Union 
message. It was a strong statement 
dealing with necessary and unfinished 
legislative business. 

Of course, I cannot see in the message 
today so much that pertains to the West 
as in the previous messages, for the pres- 
ent session is a special session of Con- 
gress called for meeting emergency needs, 
and therefore it cannot logically deal so 
much with purely western matters. In 
the message today, however, this friend 
of the great West did touch upon the sub- 
ject near and dear to my heart—that of 
western development of natural re- 
sources, including hydroelectric power. 
We consider pewer produced by falling 
water second only in importance to the 
use of the water itself for biological pur- 
poses. The production of power and ir- 
rigation are linked together, and in some 
of our great reclamation projects it is 
impossible: to have full, complete, and 
well-rounded development of irrigation 
without well-rounded development of 
power. The President touched on that 
today in his emergency message, and I 
agree with him that our economy—yes; 
even our national security—requires the 
statesmanlike attitude which the Presi- 
dent evinces. 

The President is well aware that our 
growing shortage of oil multiplies our 
need of producing hydroelectric power in 
order to conserve our dwindling oil supply 
to fuel our fleets of the air for commerce 
and for national defense. The Presi- 
dent, through his legislative experience, 
is well aware that monopoly seeks to con- 
trol our water-power production. The 
President wants this great force of na- 
ture, so potent and useful to our people, 
furnished to meet their needs, without 
becoming a subject of monopolistic con- 
trol as it has been in years past. Al- 
though the President indicated several 
cases in which legislation is requested 
and needed, he undoubtedly wants the 
Congress and the American people to 
know that the recently acquired control 
by the “Government of the people” over 
this great natural resource ought not 
again be monopolized in the hands of a 
few. It is wise to let private industry 
distribute the power produced at Gov- 
ernment dams, but not wise to let private 
industry control or shape the conditions 
so that this naturally monopolistic busi- 
ness has only one buyer of electric power 
at the bus bars of the Government-built 
dams. 


Small Social-Security Benefits and the 
Rising Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a letter I have just received 
from one of my constituents. It is one 
of many I have had on the subject of the 
plight of old people in the face of small 
social-security benefits and the rising 
cost of living. The letter speaks for mil- 
lions of people in this country and is 
eloquent enough that it needs no ex- 
planation from me: 


Satina, Pa., July 19, 1948. 
Congressman KELLEY. 

Dear Sir: I will be 71 on my next birthday, 
and I can't find anything to do at my age. I 
was always a hard-working man all my days 
and I did all that I could do for my country 
and democracy and then the war came on 
and then we gave our boys for our country, 
two in Japan and one in England. Thank 
God they all came back home safe and 
sound, and now they have to struggle to find 
a job to Keep their family. As for me and my 
wife, we have to live on $32.82 a month, and 
the social-security fund I know to be a fact is 
over $5,000,000,000 in the Treasury. Accord- 
ing to the press they try to fight communism; 
instead they breed them because they know 
what the old people’s pension is. A man who 
struggles all of his life to have a three- or 
four-room house and then goes to the State 
for some assistance must turn the property 
over to the State, and the Communist knows 
this. And at the present time, according to 
the paper, the Government has agents in the 
field to purchase surplus potatoes, then dump 
them and put carbon oil on them, so the 
poor people can’t get them, and the Com- 
munist knows this. When I was working the 
Government took pretty close to 25 cents on 
nearly every dollar that I made and now I 
have to struggle for my living. 

No wonder Uncle Joe Stalin has a good time 
vetoing everything that comes before him 
and makes a big laugh at Uncle Sam to spend 
taxpayers’ money and get nowhere because 
our Government is too soft. I hope that you 
will do something about this matter. If you 
please don’t throw this letter in the waste 
basket you or your secretary, but if you wish 
take it to next Congress’and read it to your 
fellow Congressmen and I hope that you will 
acknowledge in regard for us poor people. 

I remain, 
FRANK TOosI. 





Move United Nations Headquarters to 
Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my belief for some 
time that it was a mistake to locate the 
United Nations headquarters in this 
country. Here the delegates are sub- 
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jected to considerable pressure on the 
part of groups in this country that seek 
to use the United Nations as a vehicle for 
their own particular ends. The perfect 
illustration was the pressure brought to 
bear upon the delegates in the UN As. 
sembly when partition of Palestine was 
recommended. The record is clear that 
influential Members of the Congress 
governmental departments, and Wealthy 
citizens high-pressured the delegates to 
vote for partition. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a second reason 
for my opposition to the establishment 
of the United Nations headquarters jn 
New York and it is that under our agree- 
ment with the UN, the United States is 
obligated to admit any delegate who 
comes properly accredited from another 
country if it is a member of the United 
Nations. Just recently serious charges 
of subversive activities on the part of UN 
delegates have been made by State De- 
partment officials testifying before a 
Senate subcommittee. While Secretary 
of State Marshall has denied any knowl- 
edge of the charges, yet these State De- 
partment officials would not so testify 
unless there was a basis of fact for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post for July 26 apropos 
of this subject: 


CONTAMINATION 


Serious charges of subversive activities on 
the part of UN delegates have been brought 
by subordinate officials of the Visa Section 
of the State Department testifying before 
a fenate subcommittee. Since Secretary 
Marshall denies knowledge of any such cases, 
the obvious conclusion is that the Depart- 
ment has become involved in one of those 
unfortunate internal disputes that should 
have been settled by authoritative inter- 
vention instead of being threshed out in 
public. 

The witnesses before the Senate subcom- 
mittee have in effect denounced their su- 
periors for following policies that jeopardize 
the security of this Nation. And, even more 
serious, their charges are an affront to the 
United Nations that might have serious con- 
sequences, If there is any reliable evidence 
to support the claims that some UN dele- 
gates are abusing the privileges they enjoy 
as representatives of their countries, it 
should, of course, be brought to the atten- 
tion of the UN authorities by responsible 
Officials of the State Department for appro- 
priate action. However, in the absence of 
specific complaints against particular indi- 
viduals supported by well-authenticated evi- 
dence, sweeping indictments of the sort made 
before Senator REvERCcOMB’s committee are 
simply mischievous. 

So iong as the headquarters of the United 
Nations remain within our boundaries, the 
United States is under an obligation to admit 
accredited delegates from other countries, 
regardless of their political beliefs or their 
record of subversive activities in their own 
countries. Senator Rrvercoms’s declaration 
that not even a visitor's visa should be issued 
to a subversive and his further assertion that 
“our authorities are supposed to keep Com- 
munists out of this country” would, if car- 
ried out, force the United Nations to shift 
headquarters to some other country less 
fearful of the contaminating effect of alien 
political philosophies. It would be ironical, 
indeed, if a country that takes such pride in 
its record for preserving rights of free speech 
and assembly should adopt exclusionist poli- 
cies that made it impossible for a world or- 
ganization to carry on business within its 
boundaries. Yet that would unquestionably 
be the result of an endeavor to extend the 
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highly restrictive provisions of the immigra- 
ion laws to UN delegates. It is worth noting 
that strict interpretation of those provisions 
has already wrecked plans for holding a meet- 
ing of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
his country. 

United States rightly insists on a care- 





The 
ful screening of individuals seeking entry to 
this country to establish permanent resi- 
dence. But disbarment of undesirable aliens 


of this class does not warrant subjecting 
aliens coming here for brief periods as ac- 
cr edited agents of foreign powers or for other 
legitimate purposes to equally stringent tests, 
If such is to be our policy, the United States 
might as well be prepared for a change of 
UN headquarters to some more tolerant coun- 
try—preferably to Switzerland. 

‘The Washington Post’s original choice for 
the UN site as Geneva, partly because of that 
city’s advantageous location and facilities for 
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accommodation of delegates and partly be- 
cause it was feared that American absorp- 
tion in domestic issues would cause us to 
underrate the importance of UN delibera- 
tions. The misgivings expressed at that time 
nave been revived by the current attacks on 
the character of UN delegates, which are so 
inimical to effective international coopera- 


tion, 





A Joint Congressional Committee on 
Intelligence 





EXTENSIOM OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
second session of the Eightieth Congress 
I introduced a resolution to set up a 
Joint Congressional Committee on Intel- 
ligence. It was my thought that Con- 
gress should create a “watchdog” com- 
mittee over allofour intelligenc> agencies 
to serve in the same way that the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee is serving so 
usefully in the fleld of atomic energy. 
A recent article by the noted authority, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, advocates the cre- 
ation of such a congressional committee. 
I include in my remarks the expressions 
of Mr. Baldwin as recently contained in 
the New York Times. The article fol- 
lows: 

INTELLIGENCE, V.—BROADER CoNTROL Set-Up 
Is Hetp NreD, WITH A “WATCHDOG” UNIT 
FOR CONGRESS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
The enlargement of present intelligence 


activities of the Government and the estab- 
lishment of a congressional “watchdog” com- 
mittee to study and inspect those activities 
continuously are two of the major reforms 
required in the reorganization and modern- 
ization of our intelligence proceedures. 


The first suggestion—enlargement of our 
intelligence activities—already has received 
some attention from Allen Dulles, chairman 
oO: a three-man group, which has been sur- 
veying our intelligence agencies. Mr. Dulles 
is the brother of John Foster Dulles, who is 
Senerally regarded as the next Secretary of 
State if Governor Dewey should be elected to 
the Presidency. The need for enlargement 
ot some of our postwar concepts of intelli- 
sence was stressed by John Foster Dulles 
recently in a speech to the Bond Club of 
New York. 

Mr. Dulles, in his address, recommended 
an organization dedicated to the task cf 
honmilitary defense.” Such an organization, 





he held, should expose Communist and other 
subversive plottings, “tell adequately 
through radio and press the story of what is 
happening,” protect “the free press” of other 
countries by oppcrtunity to “get print 
paper;” provide “asylum for those menaced 
by Communist terrorism,” and help leaders- 
in-exile of foreign countries overrun by com- 
munism “to go on working for freedom.” 


JOINT ORGANIZATIONS MOOTED 


John Foster Dulles did not spell out the 
details of his proposal, but seemed to lump 
together the functions now conducted by the 
State Department’s Voice of America, the 
FBI and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Such an organization as he described would 
presumably conduct some of the same ac- 
tivities carried on by the Office of Strategic 
Services during the war, plus political war- 
fare and psychological warfare, including the 
utilization of “black radio” or clandestine 
stations operating perhaps behind the iron 
curtain. In wartime other activities, in- 
cluding sabotage, would be included in its 
scope. 

No single organization of Government now 
has any such all-embracing charter as this, 
but the CIA could conduct some of the ac- 
tivities suggested, particularly ‘black radio” 
and the encouragement of anti-Communist 
minorities. There is some feeling that the 
CIA has not hitherto approached this phase 
of its work with broad enough viewpoint, 
Allen Dulles’ survey already has resulted in a 
reemphasis of these “secret operations,” but 
it seems likely that most of these will be 
conducted by the CIA. No such inclusive 
over-all organization as that apparently sug- 
gested by John Foster Dulles is probable, at 
least in the immediate future. 


EARLY WARTIME MERGER FAILED 


A merger of psychological warfare and in- 
telligence activities was tried in the early 
days of the war, but did not work out, and 
there was a resulant split into the Office of 
War Information and the Office of Strategic 
Services. The State Department must also 
have a major voice in “political warfare” and 
in dealings with leaders-in-exile. It does not 
seem possible, therefore, to centralize all 
such operations in a single department or 
agency, nor is it desirable. From the Con- 
gressional and public point of view such an 
organization would represent too great a 
grant of power. 

Nevertheless the need fcr a greater em- 
phasis on “secret operations” as well as on 
“secret intelligence” is now obvious, and 
some agencies of Government must perform 
all the functions mentioned by John Foster 
Dulles as well as other functions to which 
he did not allude. The CIA is the place for 
many of them but not for all. 


“WATCHDOG” GROUP SUGGESTED 


Because of the importance to national se- 
curity of secret intelligence and secret cp- 
erations, because of our past errors in intelli- 
gence, and particularly because the grants of 
power given to intelligence agencies must 
be major and secret, a congressional commit- 
tee to act as a discreet watchdog over all 
our intelligence agencies—particularly the 
CIA—ought to be established. It ought to 
be composed of men of great discretion and 
thorough reliability, close-mouthed men able 
to keep secrets. It should be composed of 
representatives of both parties; such a com- 
mittee must be nonpartisan, for, above all, in- 
telligence must be kept out of politics. It 
should have the same relationship to the 
CIA and other intelligence agencies that the 
Senate House Atomic Energy Committee has 
to the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Such a group, to act as a sympa- 
thetic advocate for our intelligence agencies 
and at the same time as a gadfly to those 
agencies and a checK-rein upon undue power, 
would serve a highly useful purpose in the 
atomic age in establishing and maintaining a 
sound intelligence system—the first line of 
defense, 
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President's Executive Orders of July 26, 
1948 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, in issu- 
ing an Executive order setting up an 
FEFC in Federal employment and 
abolishing segregation in the armed 
services, the President has again sur- 
rendered to the Reds and radicals. Ap- 
parently he is trying to carry out one of 
the planks in the Henry Wallace plat- 
form. 

Insofar as employment in Washington 
goes, the minorities to whom this politi- 
cal sop has been thrown already have 
their pro rata share of Government jobs. 

Insofar as the armed services go, the 
whites—not the Negroes—have been the 
victims of discrimination. Could it be 
that anyone would attempt to destroy 
the esprit de corps of our armed services 
for political purposes? A comparison of 
the combat and casualty records of 
whites and Negroes during the war will 
show that the Negroes certainly have no 
grounds on which to complain, 





Government Should Act at Once To Aid 
Rice Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
the harvest of the American rice crop is 
about to take place, and the industry 
faces a very grave economic situation un- 
less the Federal Government acts 
promptly to assure a Cuban market for 
this important product. 

Because of improved and faster meth- 
ods, the harvesting season has been re- 
duced to not over $0 days. Storage fa- 
cilities are inadequate, and the rice 
millers are not buying as in the past be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the Govern- 
ment program, This is demonstrated by 
the fact that when the first lot of rice 
was Offered in Louisiana a few days ago 
there was only one offer. This indicates 
the weakness on the part of the mills be- 
cause Washington has not yet indicated 
any intention of acting to expedite the 
movement of the new crop that will be 
on us within the next 2 weeks to 30 days. 

Our producers should be permitted to 
sell all of the rice that Cuba needs. Cuba 
has the storage facilities, and our Gov- 
ernment should provide at once for all 
the export licenses necessary for 
purpose. While Cuba is our most impor- 
tant rice export market, the American 
industry is shut off from doing business 
there while large quantities of rice are 
being sent to Cuba by Brazil and Mexico. 


+} ° 
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Although the IEFC has recommended 
rice allocations to Cuba, governmental 
agencies have not made any recommen- 
dations or announced any plans. In fact 
the Government has stated in published 
reports that this will not be done until 
late fall. This creates a most serious 
situation and one that threatens the wel- 
fare of the entire rice sections of Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arkansas. The rice- 
growing areas mean much to these 
States. 

More rice will be produced this season 
than domestic and normal export mar- 
kets require. The Government’s program 
will determine whether the crop is to be 
marketed in a normal, healthy manner, 
or if there is to be a surplus and weaken- 
ed market with chaotic results. Right on 
the eve of harvesting this record crop 
the industry is in the dark as to the Gov- 
ernment’s intentions. If money is avail- 
able in European or other markets that 
need and want American rice and if the 
Government permits the trade to supply 
these markets, or if the Government it- 
self see fit to move our surplus crop into 
deficient countries on an adequate price 
level, the prospects are good. On the 
other hand, if the Government continues 
to delay announcement of plans and con- 
tinues to withhold export licenses and 
fails to buy an adequate amount at a 
proper price level, causing a depressing 
surplus te accumulate, disastrous results 
are in prospect. 

The rice industry in this country is cer- 
tainly entitled to know what the Govern- 
ment intends to do and is certainly en- 
titled to protection and the right to sell 
on the Cuban market. Surely it is unfair 
and unreasonable to close our own doors 
against this market while other countries 
are benefiting therefrom. 

I call upon the Government to do some- 
thing about this situation at once. There 
is no time to be lost. Each day that the 
governmental agencies put off action, the 
welfare and prosperity of the rice indus- 
try become more and more at stake. In 
the name of reason and fairness, a fine 
and vital industry should be given assur- 
ance of Government aid and protection 
without further delay. 





High Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the en- 
closed editorial which appeared in the 
Boston Post, a newspaper published in 
the city of Boston, Mass., on July 24, 
1948. This editorial contains some val- 
uable information, and I assume the con- 
tents of which are worthy and merit the 
personal consideration of Members of 
Congress. It is quite evident from this 
article that some immediate and remedial 
legislation should be passed in this special 


session of Congress to relieve the high 
cost of living: 


PRICES AT A PEAK 


The cost of living has hit the all-time high, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reaching 171.7 percent of the 1935-39 average, 

There is a significant move taken by Presi- 
dent Truman with the appointment of war- 
time Price Administrator Paul A. Porter as 
a special assistant to help formulate anti- 
inflation legislation to be recommended to 
the Congress. 

What is most significant, however, is that 
living costs have risen almost 75 percent 
above the 1939 average, and since the end 
of price controls over consumer goods in 
June of 1946, living costs have risen 28 per- 
cent. 

Let’s look at the record, as Al Smith would 
say. OPA was doomed by the insistence of 
groups avid for money out of big profiteering 
schemes. The black market was bad, surely, 
but even the most brazen black marketeers 
didn’t have the sturdy gall to charge $1.20 a 
pound for round steak hammered into so- 
calied tenderness. They were considered 
piratical when they charged $1 a pound for 
sirloin. 

Price controls worked during the war, and 
the line had been held. Prices on VJ-day 
in August 1945 had only risen 29 percent, 
despite the pressure of all the inflationary 
money in circulation. 

If the facts are faced, the farmers of the 
grain and cattle States have harvested a 
bonanza. They tapped a mother lode of 
pure treasure, and the new crop of million- 
aires in the State of Texas, and the plentiful 
supply of cash that the farm bioc throws 
around in Washington, is ample proof that 
the farmers want the inflationary party to 
continue. 

There has got to be another price-control 
law on food, or a workable anti-inflationary 
law to hold prices. The fact might as well 
be faced now. Without price controls, even 
rationing, people are going to starve in the 
midst of plenty. 

The controls, however, should apply all the 
way along the line, from the furrow to the 
family, from the cattle ranges to the kitchen 
ranges. Both parties in the Congress should 
take a good long look at the American peo- 
ple. They are likely to get a rude surprise 
in November if they don’t. 

The women of the United States spend 
most of the money. They spend virtually all 
of the money spent for food. They know 
just what kind of a deal they have endured 
during the last 3 years. They know who 
gave the death blow to OPA—and, though 
some of them clamored for an end of OPA, 
they are now aware that things were better 
then. 

A rise of over 9 percent in living costs in 
a single year, which every American house- 
wife has experienced in the past year, is too 
much for them to take without protest. If 
their protests are not heeded now, those who 
decline to do anything about inflation and 
run-away prices may heed a message from the 
ballot box. 

The middlemen and the retailers of food 
are being hit as hard as the consumers. But, 
away back along the line where the food 
originates, they have never had it so good. 
Price supports for agriculture are costing 
the American people millions of dollars every 
day so that farmers can produce surpluses 
which will then be doled out in a trickle at 
high prices while good old Uncle Sam pays 
and hands the bill along to the taxpayers 
and consumers, 

If the special session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress does nothing about inflation, if the 
desperate need of the American people for 
financial stability is ignored, the Eightieth 
Congress will pass into history with a shame- 
ful record. 
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Truman 


Sponsors High-Price Program, 
But Fools No One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, in the heat of a Presidential campaign 
the President has declared “that an ex- 
traordinary occasion requires the Con- 
gress of the United States to convene,” 
and so forth. Since the day the procla- 
mation was issued there has been no fur. 
ther statement. The decision of the 
President came at the fag end of the 
Democratic National Convention, where 
he was all but kicked out of his own party, 
This special session is politically the 
brain child of a man who knows he is a 
dead duck. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this body 
in both parties are greatly concerned 
about inflation and its effect on the ris- 
ing costs of living. The President will 
ask for a return to price controls and ra- 
tioning. That is his only solution for the 
problem. Never has he advocated or even 
suggested that the New Deal program for 
saving the world was chiefly responsible 
for the shortages that now prevail and 
which cause high prices. Nor has he ever 
said or admitted that Government pol- 
icies under him are also important fac- 
tors in promoting high prices. I use the 
word “promoting,” Mr. Speaker, advis- . 
edly, but the people should understand 
that the President’s policies actually 
sponsor a program that is leading this 
country to a ruinous inflation which ac- 
counts for high prices. 

Mr. Speaker, if the President was hon- 
est and sincere in his statements that 
high prices are becoming a burden on all 
of the people of this country, he should 
have acted months ago to change infia- 
tionary practices in his department. He 
is a spendthrift with taxpayers’ dollars. 
His is a program to spend and spend, tax 
and tax. We cannot expect to support 
the rest of the world with the products 
from our mines, factories, and fields and 
still expect to have sufficient goods for 
our own people, This is the President’s 
responsibility. ; 

Mr. Speaker, just last week a British 
purchasing mission, according to news 
reports, came to Wisconsin and outbid 
domestic purchasers of cheese. That 
mission offered 4 cents a pound over the 
market price for cheese. Of course, 
American dollars were used to make the 
purchases. Mr. Paul Hoffman, director 
of ECA, has testified that “a lot of the 
money we spent so far and expect to 
spend in the next year, something under 
$2,000,000,000, will go for agricultural 
products.” We must realize, Mr. Speak- 
er, that $2,000,000,000 for agricultural 
products represents a huge lot of food 
and taken from this country means less 
food for our people at higher prices. 
But Mr. Truman remains discreetly quiet 
about this phase of the problem, because 
it is poor politics. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, the President has 

asked for power to establish price con- 
trols and rationing. This request is on 
the theory that the cost of living is rising 
because of inflation, but he fails to ana- 
lyze the cause of it. 
“Even those who benefit by our gen- 
erosity admit that the Truman give- 
away program makes for higher and 
higher prices in this country. The Lon- 
don Sunday Express was recently quoted 
as follows: 

This European recovery program hits 

Americans a double blow. They pay higher 
taxes to provide aid for Britain and western 
Europe and they pay higher prices for what 
hey buy. 
What is causing this rise in prices? There 
fs no mystery about it. When some $7,000,- 
000,000 of foreign-aid funds are added to the 
supply of money that is bidding for many 
commodities in short supply, the prices of 
these commodities naturally go higher, 


Mr. Speaker, it takes no learned 
economist to understand the truth of the 
above statement. But Harry Truman 
does not understand it. If he did, and 
if he is sincere in his professed desire to 
prevent prices from going higher, then 
he personally could prevent the consum- 
mation of inflationary governmental 
practices that are about to wreck the 
economy of this country and destroy its 
people. The power lies with him and 
not the Congress. 





Proposed Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of Sunday, July 
18, 1948: 

GOOD FOR NOBODY 


With both Democrats and Republicans now 
pledged to adopt laws enforcing what are 
known as civil rights, we may assume that 
passage of such laws will be one of the ma- 
jor concerns of the special session which Mr. 
Truman has chosen to call. 

If we forget for a minute the snide poli- 
tics—on both sides—which have created this 
situation and consider it only in terms of the 
national welfare, the outlook is bleak. The 
southern Senators, we may be sure, will seek 
by every means, including filibuster, to pre- 
vent the passage of the laws they fear. But 
their influence in the Congress is now great- 
ly diminished. If they fail to stall the leg- 
islative machine, the fat will be in the fire. 

Here are some pertinent facts bearing on 
the Negro question as the Deep South sees it, 
The State of Georgia contains 159 counties; 
in 43 of these, the Negro population out- 
numbers the white. Mississippi has 82 coun- 
ties; in 34 of these the Negroes are in a ma- 
jority, Alabama has 67 counties, in 16 of 
Which the Negroes predominate. 

Now take the related facts about Mary- 
land. We have 23 counties, plus Baltimore 
City. White people outnumber Negroes in 
every one of them, Even Charles County is 
better than 53 percent white. How much 
easier, therefore, for us to hold high the 


standard of tolerance. 
of Negro domination. 

Yet there are southerners who have fought 
long and well for the improvement of the 
Status of the Negroes in both the civil and 
economic fields. Their achievements have 
not been spectacular but they have been 
continuous, They have been continuous de- 
spite the ever-present handicap of Bilboism 
and other manifestations of the cultural lag. 
All over the South today there are schools 
for Negroes, hospitals for Negroes, and even, 
in some States, professional education for 
Negroes. Lynching’ has all but disappeared. 
The poll tax is on the way out. An increas- 
ing proportion of Negroes go to the polls and 
cast free ballots. Housing projects are un- 
dertaken for them at public expense. They 
benefit from the various agricultural subsi- 
dies. All of which is equivalent to saying 
that, thanks to the wisdom of enlightened 
men and women in the South, white and 
colored, the Negro is gradually being brought 
to a position where he Can be accepied on 
his own terms as a dignified and responsible 
citizen. 

Significantly, much of this progress mus 
be credited to the courts, both State and 
Federal. Most southern judges and south- 
ern lawyers still uphold the tradition of 
learning and of the validity of law in the 
social organization. Moreover, the citizens 
generally accept the mandates of their 
tribunals, for southerners are as law-abiding 
as the inhabitants of any part of the country. 
The combination of Negro pressure, enlight- 
ened leadership, and wise and prudent appli- 
cation of the law is responsible for the 
gradual progress which is being made. 

Admittedly, the important word here is 
“gradual.” It is the gradualness of the ad- 
vance which, naturally enough, irritates 
some of the Negro’s spokesmen. But, con- 
sidering the factors, this very gradualness 
is the best guarantee of the continuation 
of the advance. 

If the proposed Federal laws accomplish 
anything at all—and this is debatable—they 
mean an end to gradualness. But the sub- 
stitute for gradualness, the only possible sub- 
stitute, is force. Force can be applied only 
by the commissioning of numerous Federal 
agents and enforcement officers. How else 
can an employer, for instance, be driven to 
employing Negroes if his reason or his prej- 
udices tell him that the work in hand is 
white man’s work? Assuming the employer 
yields, how shall we control the resulting 
community resentment? How many enforce- 
ment officers would it take to force the 1,800- 
odd white residents of Georgia’s Webster 
County to turn over their local governmental 
machinery to the 2,900 Negro residents of the 
same county? Could enforcement officers do 
it without the help of soldiers from nearby 
Fort Benning? 

There is no point in pretending that the 
necessary implications of the proposals which 
have split the Democratic Party are not there, 
There is no point in pretending that Mr. Tru- 
man’s decision to call the Congress into spe- 
cial session does not bring nearer the passage 
of the force bills for which the civil-rights 
declarations of both parties call. The pros- 
pect at worst is a terrible one for the country. 

The Sun, whose part in the long struggle 
for racial tolerance is in the record, still 
clings to the hope that the worst will not 
materialize. It would be tragic to see the 
South forced, by the abandonment of grad- 
ualism, to accept the leadership of its dem- 
agogs. It would be an evil day for the Ne- 
groes were the enlightened southerners who 
have struggled so long and accomplished so 
much for them driven into obscurity and 
impotence. 

But gradualism will be abandoned and 
civil turmoil will ensue unless, either in the 
Congress or outside it, the country produces 
something more like statesmanship than is 
visible today, 


We have no threat 
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Farewell to Freedom in Our Land of Over 
Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has just been 
called to one of the most interesting sit- 
uations which has presented itself to me 
in recent years. Mr. L. G. Burt, of Tulsa, 
Okla., was one of the many Democratic 
candidates for nomination to the United 
States Senate from Oklahoma, in the 
primary held July 6, 1948. As a part of 
Mr. Burt’s campaign he offered prizes to 
those who would write the best letter 
showing the constitutional authority for 
our New Deal Presidents to issue Execu- 
tive orders with the force and effect of 
law, and the right under the Constitution 
for the Executives to do many i nings that 
they have done during the past 15 years. 

Mr. Burt had printed, at his own ex- 
pense, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, which he furnished to everyone 
who desired to compete for a prize. Ap- 
parently, his desire was to get the people 
interested in knowing the provisions of 
these revered and historic documents, 
and it resulted in a great interest being 
manifested in that direction. In his 
letter, Mr. Burt said: “You win in this 
contest, regardless of who may get the 
prize money. The knowledge you gain 
will pay dividends as long as you live.” 

Among those who competed for the 
prizes was a young man 22 years old, who 
had served in the United States Navy 3 
years and 7 months, and is now a stu- 
dent at the University of Tulsa. This 
young man’s mother was left a widow 
when the boy was only 12 years old. He 
is an outstanding young man of great 
promise. Obviously, “some place in this 
young man’s life he has crossed the path 
of some individual who started him on 
the right road as an independent thinker.” 
In his effort to express his meaning, he 
clothes his thoughts in forceful and 
beautiful words. Mr. Burt has just sent 
me a photostatic copy of the letter he 
received from this young man, Mr. 
Wayne L. Fiskin, of Tulsa, Okla., which 
I quote as follows: 

JULY 16, 1948. 
Burt-ForR-SENATE CLUB, 
Tulsa, Okla, 

GENTLEMEN: Upon receipt of your pam- 
phlet containing copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, I was alarmed at the words 
I saw therein. Not alarmed by the remark- 
able lucidity of the documents themselves, 
but by the frightening words between the 
lines read into those great documents by the 
men in our Government who are charged with 
their interpretation, 

Further study of such a startling subject 
gave rise to apprehensions and thoughts so 
compelling that I found myself writing them 
down—in verse form, in the poem I am en- 
closing, and which I am submitting to you 
as my entry in your contest. 

I realize this entry is not a letter, nor do 
I claim it to be a wonderful poem, But I 
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assure you, gentlemen, there are no words be- 
tween the lines, and the simple rhymes them- 
selves come straight from the heart of the 
writer. 

As you say, everybody wins in this con- 
test, but thoughts are only paper gains. We 
should all take not only thought on these 
things, but action as well. 

Yours for a better government for a better 
America. 

Wayne L. FiskIn, 
Student, University of Tulsa. 


Mr. Fiskin’s poem should challenge our 
most patriotic instincts, and cause us to 
resolve to combat the New Deal tend- 
encies toward socialism and communism 
on every hand. Every boy and girl in 
this country, every loyal American, 
should read and ponder the inspiring 
words of this noble veteran. The title 
of the poem Farewell to Freedom in Our 
Land of Over Here, may soon become a 
sad reality. Prize Winner Wayne L. Fis- 
kin’s poem follows: 


FAREWELL TO FREEDOM IN OUR LAND OF OVER 
HERE 


When I was just a baby boy 
And still unknown to fear, 
My mother used to cuddle me 
And whisper in my ear 
Of blessings of the liberty 
I was yet to enjoy, 
And wonders that the future held 
For such a little boy! 


She whispered of starvation graves 
In lands across the sea, 
Of people who had not the “sand” 
To fight for liberty, 
Who were content to live as slaves 
Where tyrants rule by fear, 
When they could leave their cursed land 
And come to “Over Here”! 


For they could come and here partake 
Of opportunity! 
And live their lives where right was might 
And enterprise was free! 
Oh, glad was I to share that right 
With men on freedom bent, 
For here, I could a million make 
Or could be President! 


And with those dreams I grew to boast 
Of my great country dear, 

And with my friends I laughed at things 
That could not happen here; 

*Till economic stress saw schemes 
Of compromise with fear, 

And principles we hated most 
Took footholds over here! 


And, oh, too soon we were to pay 
The price of that mistake, 
And sacrifice our liberties 
To keep our country “great”! 
Unlimited installments pay, 
With freedoms, one by one, 
The ghastly cost of theories 
Our fathers sought to shun! 


For we have seen our freedoms fade, 
And in their place appear 

The socialistic bureaucrats 
That frighten us with fearl 

A Government of costly men 
Who strive to make it clear 

That we might make a million, but 
We cannot make it here!! 


And memories of times gone by, 
The dreams of yesteryear, 

The thoughts that things that I love most 
Are not as they appeaf, 

Such thoughts bring to my heart a sigh 
And, oftentimes, a tear 

To mourn the land I loved and lost, 
The land of Over Here! 

—By Wayne L. Fiskin, Student, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, 

Juty 16, 1948. 


The DP Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement that the DP bill passed by the 
Congress in June discriminates against 
Catholics and Jews is ridiculously un- 
true. The bill discriminates against the 
American people but is most generous to 
displaced persons seeking a haven in this 
country. 

According to the official records of the 
State Department, of those now in DP 
camps, roughly 20 percent are Jews and 
50 percent are Catholics. Under the 
President’s Executive order of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, supposedly written by Sam- 
uel Rosenman, of the DP’s admitted to 
date, according to State Department fig- 
ures, better than 66 percent have been 
Jews while only 17 percent have been 
Catholics. Thus the administration, in- 
stead of Congress, has grossly discrim- 
inated against Catholics. 

Under the bill passed by Congress, 
more than 50 percent of those who will 
be admitted will be Catholics, while the 
Jews will come in according to their just 
ratio. 

The President’s appeal to religious and 
racial prejudices is to be regretted. 

I shall certainly oppose with all my 
might his recommendation for further 
relaxation of immigration laws. 

The bill was passed after 2 years of 
misleading, high-pressure propaganda, 
and the expenditure of millions of dollars 
by the DP lobby. Now some of the 
Zionists and political hypocrites are try- 
ing to make a cat’s-paw out of the fine 
Catholic folk by saying the bill discrim- 
inates against them. They are too in- 
telligent and fundamentally American to 
be deceived by any such propaganda. 





Deceptive Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORCE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include a timely editorial from the Farm 
Journal: 

DECEPTIVE DOLLARS 


As long as Americans continue to use the 
present kind of dollars, trouble will stir in 
the land. The prices of food and goods will 
drift upward. People whose incomes do not 
rise will become able to buy less and less, 
Inequalities will increase. Protests will 
multiply, and strikes will be repeated. 

Farmers suffer somewhat less, in this phase 
of inflation, than do many other people. The 
falling dollar means high dollar prices for 
tangible commodities like goods and fibers. 

Any prosperity, however, that is based on a 
weakened currency carries its illusions, As 


- 
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prices rise the number of people who ean 
afford to buy luxury foods declines, That 
process goes on now. Already thousands of 
families find great difficulty in buying even 
necessary foods and clothing. Thus, Gespite 
higher prices, the market for farm products 
becomes narrower. 

In Europe, the currenc# situation delays 
and almost prevents recovery. It makes suc. 
cess of American aid highly uncertain, The 
people suffer daily from the instability of 
their money. There, and in China (we saw 4 
letter from China the other day with $8,009 
postage) conditions warn Americans of what 
could happen to dollars here at home. 

Neither political party here has been wil]. 
ing to face the currency problem squarely, 
The dollar no longer represents either work 
that has been done, is being done, or is ex. 
pected to be done. Cut off from gold, it no 
longer has any tie to stored labor. Based 
largely upon Government borrowing, it has 
little relation to present productive effort, 
Paper has no intrinsic worth. 

The Republican platform failed to go into 
this basic matter, declaring merely for the 
generality of a “sound currency.” The Demo- 
cratic platform, adopted this week, does not 
acknowledge that anything is wrong. 

The people, however, always have to face 
the consequences and suffer the costs of 
political actions and inaction. 

The United States needs a gold dollar again, 
and needs to make it impossible for banks to 
issue currency backed only by Federal bor- 
rowing. 





Judge Alfred A. Sartorelli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chelsea Evening Record, of 
Chelsea, Mass., on Friday, July 23, 1948, 
in reference to the retirement of one of 
the leading citizens of that city who has 
served with honor and distinction for 
the past 3 years as chairman of the 
unpaid Chelsea Housing Authority. 

This man, who is respected and ad- 
mired not only by the citizenry of his 
home city but by thousands of others 
outside Chelsea, is Judge Alfred A. Sar- 
torelli. Through his leadership as chair- 
man of the housing committee and his 
associate members of this most active 
group Chelsea, Mass., was the first city 
in the United States to receive temporary 
veterans housing, and due to the work 
and effort of Judge Sartorelli plans have 
been formulated and are in readiness for 
a permanent housing project in that 
community. 

Judge Sartorelli has without doubt 
worked unselfishly and unceasingly as 
chairman of the housing authority in 
behalf of the people of his home city for 
the purpose of relieving the critical hous- 
ing shortage in that locality. We all 
regret the fact that it is mandatory that 
he resign from this board for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more rest and relaxa- 
tion in order to restore his health, and 
we sincerely hope that within a short 
period of time he will be well enough to 
again render to the city of Chelsea his 
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outstanding ability and energy for serv- 
ice on other civic matters. 
The editorial follows: 
UNSELFISH SERVICE 


Because his health was breaking under the 
etrain of continued conscientious, unselfish 
neyotion to serving the community, Judge 
-ed A. Sartorelli has been obliged to re- 
on es chairman of the Chelsea Housing Au- 
thority. 

No man in many years has devoted more 
time, energy or given so liberally of his own 
talents and sacrificed so much as has Judge 
Sartorelli in the past decade. His example 
of utterly unselfish service to the city marks 
nim as one of our outstanding citizens. 

Chairman from the day the board was 
founded, Judge Sartorelli is credited with 
having whipped plans into shape, doing the 
lecal work at no expense to the city, and 
making the detailed arrangements which re- 
sulted in Chelsea being the first community 
in the United States to receive Federal ap- 
proval and financial aid for the construction 
of temporary housing for our veterans. 

Under his guidance, the local housing au- 
thority is about ready to announce approval 
by Federal agencies for the construction of 
450 units of permanent housing. 

As Judge Sartorelli leaves his strenuous 
work, one finds that under his direction, the 
temporary housing has been run at a smail 
profit, it has paid taxes to the city and there 
is an ample reserve to meet any emergencies. 

No scandals have been attached to the 
Chelsea housing plans under Judge Sartorelli. 
Not even a hint of anything out of line has 

n heard. Only words of commendation. 

The housing authority has not been this 
man’s sole contribution of service to the 
community. He gave willingly and gladly of 

seemingly inexhaustible energy for a year 
iid one-half on the city’s unpaid zoning com- 
mission, which he served as chairman, and 
which revised the city’s zoning ordinances. 

He was chairman of the annual Red Cross 

mpaigns in Chelsea for 3 years, and each 
were eminently successful. Judge Sartorelli 
was legal advisor to one of the city’s two drait 
boards and for some time he was a director 
and vice president of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

To all of these things he has given gener- 
ovsly of himself in so many ways. From 
none of themr has he received anything. And 
what makes it more notable these days, he 

s seeking nothing. 

None can say that Alfred A. Sartorelli has 
not contributed his full measure of service 

Chelsea, 














Dewey Versus Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Presidential campaign progresses, the 
personalities, background, and ability of 
the candidates heading the various tick- 
ets will more and more become the de- 
termining factors in the final decision of 
the voters on election day. Most voters 
will finally decide to support the can- 
didate of one or the other two major 
parties. Hence, everyone should secure 
as much accurate information as he or 
she can on this subject. 

George E. Sokolsky has compared one 
custinetion between the two candicates 


in an article appearing in the July 16, 
1948, edition of the Harrisburg Evening 
News. His conclusions in this regard 
have been substantiated by my personal 
observations over a period of years and 
by the statements of those in close con- 
tact with both men. The article which 
follows stresses one of the major differ- 
ences between Governor Dewey and 
President Truman: 

DEWEY VERSUS TRUMAN 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The differences in personality between 
Harry Truman and Tom Dewey will appear 
fully during the campaign. Both, it is true, 
were born in small towns; both are wedded 
to family life; both lack that physical stature, 
that public manner, that startling voice that 
Hollywood and the radio have made so popu- 
lar in American politics. Both are unques- 
tionably honest men. Both are lovers of 
music. 

But there the similarities cease. Harry 
Truman is neither by education nor training 
prepared for the tremendous tasks which 
political fortune has thrust upon him and 
which he now assumes voluntarily. Tom 
Dewey has spent all his mature years pre- 
paring himself for the Presidency. Harry 
Truman fears men of superior qualities. Al- 
though at first he turned to Herbert Hoover, 
Bernard Baruch, James Byrnes, and other 
experienced citizens for support, he has since 
surrounded himself with inferior persons, 
cronies of Missouri or his early Washington 
days, flatterers and fawners but not men of 
administrative ability or political prescience. 

Tom Dewey built a team of extraordinary 
competent men who have been with him 
since he entered upon a public career. 
Curiously, an unusually large number of 
them are around 46 years old, as is Dewey 
himself. Some of them were raw material 
when they cast their lot in the Dewey career; 
they have been hammered by experience into 
a competent administrative force which can 
work together. There are no private quar- 
rels, no empire building, no back-biting, or 
back-scratching in this team, whese success 
is the result of learning to work together 
over a prolonged period. I know each man 
and woman on it well and personally, and 
what those at the Philadelphia convention 
saw for the first time, I have witnessed for 
years—as smooth an organization as a Notre 
Dame football team. 

Whereas Truman has had to slap down his 
assistants publicly and whereas they fight 
each other in public, the Dewey team does 
not consist of robots. They sit with the Gov- 
ernor in council where everything is put on 
the table, every difference of cpinion, every 
criticism, every gripe. As these men have 
been with him throughout his career, from 
racket busting up, they are used to each other 
and are intimate, and they speak frankly, 
but they do not bicker. Decisions are made 
by the team and once made are carried 
through. 

I cite an instance from the Republican Con- 
vention. When Jor MarTIN refused to per- 
mit Senator RAYMOND BALDWIN, of Connecti- 
cut, to poll his delegation, the Dewey lead- 
ers on the floor realized that there would be 
trouble. But no one rushed to the telephone 
to consult either Dewey or Brownell. When 
the motion for adjournment came and was 
booed and hooted, Ed Jaeckle and Russell 
Sprague decided to announce that New. York 
had no objection to an adjournment. They 
knew that the adjournment was called to 
stop Dewey, but they did not hesitate. Dewey 
told me subsequently that he did not know 
what it all meant and wanted news, But his 
representatives acted on their own. I drove 
from the convention hall with Jaeckle, and 
we were speculating on what Dewey would 
say about not making a fight on the adjourn- 
ment. Jaeckle finally said, “Nothing. Tom 
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delegates. That's why it must work. We 
don’t need a conference every 5 minutes.” 

It is this administrative skill which gives 
Dewey his competence. For he is not all 
knowing, all wise. And that he is willing to 
admit. That is why he emphasizes team- 
work and why he got along so swimmingly 
with the New York Legislature. A man who 
recognizes his limitations and has the wis- 
dom to compensate for them is a great ad- 
ministrator. For most of the bottlenecks in 
business as in government are at the top 
where often sits a boss who ties important 
problems into knots because he is incapable 
of handling them and he will not delegate 
authority to a big enough man out of fear 
or jealousy. 

Harry Truman failed just for that reason. 
A decent, honest, well-meaning man, he lacks 
the knowledge for his job and the adminis- 
trative skill to compensate for his limitations 
by organizing a top-notch team. He cannot 
use big enough men, 





How the Reds Go Fishing for Intellectual 
Suckers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I take 
this opportunity of calling to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country one 
of the innumerable techniques and tac- 
tics used by the left-wing outfits of 
America in their program of promoting 
by stealth and by subterfuge the interests 
of Soviet communism as contrasted with 
constitutional Americanism. I hope at 
least some readers of this staterrent will 
take pen in hand for the purpose of con- 
gratulating President Benson, of Harding 
College, on his alert Americanism and 
his refusal to take the bait tossed out to 
him by this so-called Committee of One 
Thousand whose influence for good I am 
sure is destined to be far less than that 
of any one ordinary American with cour- 
age enough to stand up and fight for the 
constitutional institutions which have 
made our country great. 

President Benson’s letter speaks for it- 
self. Unfortunately, I do not have a 
copy Of the literary fish bait which this 
Mr. Brooks tossed out to President Ben- 
son in an effort to seduce him into let- 
ting his name be used in a smear and 
stench campaign to try to protect Amer- 
ican Communists from the exposures 
which the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been so effec- 
tively devoting to them. 

Based on previous experience and 
earlier and similar attempts of this sort 
by various and sundry committees, how- 
ever, I presume the Committee of One 
Thousand beats its breast with one hand 
while patting itself on the back with the 
other and implores and beseeches Amer- 
icans who should know better to loan 
the use of their names and their in- 
fluence to a few left-wing, self-styled in- 
tellectuals who once having secured the 
signatures of our innocents at home 
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promptly proceed to distort the an- 
nounced purposes for which the com- 
mittee is formed. Undoubtedly, also, the 
same similar patter of the same old 
party-line crowd fills the paragraphs of 
this futile plea urging President Benson 
to let the committee borrow the use of 
his name and his prestige. Beyond 
doubt, this letter to suckers was filled 
with much of the same kind of twaddle 
about “liberalism,” “progressivism,” 
“civil liberties,” and so forth as recently 
filled the air so unfragrantly at the Wal- 
lace-Taylor-Stalin convention in Phil- 
adelphia. 

It is hoped that more sturdy Americans 
of the type of President Benson will take 
steps to disclose this pernicious practice 
by which committees and organizations 
of one type or another seek to seduce peo- 
ple of good reputations to lend their 
names for hire to self-seeking individuals 
and organizations whose energy is much 
more commendable than their end ob- 
jectives. 

The letter from President Benson to 
the Committee of One Thousand follows: 

JULY 23, 1948. 
Van Wyck Brooks, 
Committee of One Thousand, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: I have your mimeo- 
graphed letter mailed on July 16, and ask- 
ing me to help abolish the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

I believe, Mr. Brooks, you are making a 
very serious mistake. It is not the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that 
threatens the freedom and liberties and 
prosperity of this Nation. 

It is the people this committee are after 
that are actually threatening our freedoms, 
our liberties, our economic system, our con- 
stitutional Government, and our traditional 
prosperity. 

I believe you would be rendering a much 
better service to the people of this Nation 
and to the cause of freedom and liberty if 
you were definitely and heartily supporting 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Yours for genuine freedom, genuine lib- 
erty, and real prosperity. 

Most sincerely, 
Geo. S. BENSON, 

President, Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 





The Real Way to Stop Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12, 1947, Mr. Truman addressed a 
joint session of the House and Senate. 
On that occasion he proposed an infla- 
tionary hand-out for Greece and Turkey. 

Six days later, March 18, 1947, I ana- 
lyzed the Greek-Turk scheme on this 
ficor. My remarks included this predic- 
tion: 

This scheme would lay the inflation head- 
ache right in the laps of the Republicans, 
Truman could then say that the end of OPA, 
not the foreign hand-outs, brought sky- 
rocketing price levels. The Republicans 
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could not point out that excessive foreign 
hand-outs caused the inflation, because they 
would be recorded in favor of that policy. 


Unfortunately little attention was paid 
to the political trap in which the Presi- 
dent was leading us. 

Again today the President addressed a 
joint session of House and Senate. He 
demanded totalitarian price-control 
powers and other implements of regi- 
mentation not too different from those 
used by the Nazis. 

If Congress doesn’t give him police- 
state powers, Congress is to blame for the 
high cost of living—was the tenor of his 
message. 

Do the Members of Congress really 
want to stop inflation and rising prices 
permanently? 

History fails to record that that goal 
has ever been achieved by Government 
controls such as the President wants. 

That objective—the permanent halting 
of inflationary price movements—has 
historically only been achieved by one 
remedy—the restoration of an honest 
money redeemable in gold. 

Possibly the President is politically 
afraid to really stop inflation—for he 
carefully avoids mention of the real 
remedy. 

Mr. Speaker, inflation in America will 
not be stopped until effective action is 
taken toward restoring an honest money 
redeemable in gold. The pages of his- 
tory record no other solution. 

I have introduced H. R. 5301, to restore 
the right of the individual American to 
own gold and to set a date for our irre- 
deemable paper currency again to be re- 
deemable in gold. Action on this meas- 
ure can put the brakes on inflation. 

Perhaps the special session is not con- 
sidered a practical time to act on H. R. 
5031. 

In that event I again call attention to 
H. R. 6957, a bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a National Monetary 
Commission, introduced on June 16. 

The task of restoring sound currency 
must be tackled immediately. Possibly 
definite legislation toward this end is not 
practicable at the special session. Then 
certainly this session might well pass 
my proposal for a bipartisan commission 
to study and present plans for the solu- 
tion of our inflationary and monetary 
ills at the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 





Segregation in the Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
serious mistake to bring politics into the 
armed services. It is a mistake to at- 
tempt to make of the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force a means of providing social 
reforms. Such action cannot do other 
than injure the high standard of effi- 
ciency of this defense organization. 





And yet, Mr. Speaker, the Executive 
action yesterday in creating a new 
seven-member Fair Employment Boar 
and creating a new committee op 
equality of treatment and opportunity 
in the armed services can have no other 
effect. Such action will provide g 
superboard for the purposé of examin. 
ing every problem and every situation 
within the armed services to find out 
whether any discrimination or segrega- 
tion is being practiced between races. 
This superboard will have unlimited 
authority to go into everything, setting 
aside and disturbing discipline, admin- 
istration orders and rules, all for the 
purpose of finding out whether or not 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or the 
Marines are discriminating or segre. 
gating the races in the armed services, 

The armed forces at best have a very 
hard job in the handling of the race 
question. It is a touchy matter to han- 
die. On the whole they have done a 
good job. Capt. Robert Berry, personal 
public relations adviser to Defense 
Secretary James V. Forrestal, properly 
said that “as far as I know there is no 
discrimination in the armed forces.” 

In these times of major crises 
throughout the world it is a mistake to 
try to provide social reforms for the 
armed services. The result may be to 
seriously cripple and impair the full 
value of these forces. The result may 
be to injure them at a time when the 
world looks to us for strength and 
courage. 





High Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the high cost of living 
is a topic on which most politicians and 
many laymen are now expressing their 
views, I wish to call attention to a few 
interesting facts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
stated categorically that food costs rep- 
resent 40 percent of the average person’s 
outlays and are therefore given a weight- 
ing of 40 percent in the over-all cost-of- 
living index. 

I think everyone will agree that the 
two most important items in the average 
person’s diet are bread and meat. Both 
of these commodities are sold in a free 
market and the cost of wheat, as well as 
the cost of animals on the hoof, deter- 
mine in most part the ultimate cost to 
the consumer. In a free market price is 
determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. With a greater supply of wheat 
and of beef cattle, the prices of bread 
and meat would go down. Yet what do 
we find the administration doing? 

On July 24 the United States Derart- 
ment of Agriculture put out a release 
stating the national goals for 1949 nro- 
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duction of several important farn, com- 
modities which were being recommended 
to the States by the Department of Agri- 
culture. What are the recommendations 
with respect to wheat and with respect 
to beef cattle? On wheat the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends that 
the acreage to be seeded in wheat for 
1949 be decreased from the 1948 plant- 
ines by 8 percent. With respect to beef 
cattle, the Department recommends that 
the farmers decrease their beef cattle 
breeding herds by about one-half mil- 
lion head below the number on farms on 
January 1, 1948. In other words, our 
Government is officially trying to de- 
crease production both of wheat and of 
beef cattle in the very moment when it 
is talking about inordinately ‘igh food 
prices. 

“With respect to the housing situation, 
Iam quoting below an Associated Press 
dispatch dated July 5, 1948, giving the 
Commerce Department’s figures on new 
construction in the month of June, 
These figures are, I believe, of special in- 
terest in the light of the fact that this 
construction, the highest for any month 
on record and showing for the first 6 
months of 1948 an increase of 60 percent 
over the same period for 1947, is taking 
place in a free market. 

I personally believe that the Federal 
Government should encourage the con- 
struction of some low-cost rental hous- 
ing in large metropolitan areas, but the 
limitation on construction today lies 
with materials and labor, and any such 
federally subsidized housing would, of 
course, have to take the place of some of 
the types of housing described in the 
AP dispatch. 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—The Commerce De- 
partment tonight estimated new construc- 
tion in June at $1,605,000,000, the highest 
dollar value for any month on record. 

The total, measuring construction work ac- 
tually done and excluding contracts for later 
performance, was an increase of 11 percent 
over May or slightiy more than the normal 

» between those months, 

It was a full 38 percent higher than in 
June of last year, and $100,000,000 above the 
previous record levels attained last October 
wd in July 1942, 

The value of all private construction in 
June Was $1,218,000,000, a 10-percent gain 
over May. Housing accounted for more than 
half of the total. 


to $625,000,000, a 9-percent gain over May 
and a 54-percent rise over June last year. 
rhe house construction total for the first 6 
months of 1948 was $3,100,000,000, a 60-per- 
cent increase over the same period of 1947. 

Other types of privately financed work 
which gained in June 1948, as compared to 
June 1947, included: School buildings, 50 
percent; stores, restaurants, and garages, 82 
percent; and religious structures, 138 per- 
cent, 

Industrial building was the only class of 
privately financed construction to decline. 
Totaling $110,000,000 in June, it was down 

percent from May and 21 percent from 
June of last year. For the first 6 months of 
1948, it was off 19 percent from last year. 

Public construction in June was valued at 
$387,000,000, up 14 percent from May and 40 
percent from June last year. Among the 
marked increases over last year were: Edu- 
cational buildings, 79 percent; hospitals and 

iiutional buildings, 171 percent. 


President Truman’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious from the message we have just 
heard from President Truman that he 
has used his extraordinary constitutional 
power to call this special session of Con- 
gress solely to serve his political ends. 
The message we have heard was purely a 
political campaign document. He has 
recommended nothing that he has not 
previously recommended. He has recom- 
mended nothing that he could not have 
emphasized prior to the adjournment of 
Congress a few weeks ago. 

The President seeks to use police state 
methods in dealing with the problem of 
high prices. It is a curious fact that he 
already possesses power which he has 
never used to control consumer credit, 
as Well as exports abroad. The American 
people can readily see that the Truman 
administration is intellectually and polit- 
ically bankrupt. His recommendation 
with respect to high prices is that we re- 
turn to the days of the OPA with goods in 
short supply and black markets. The 
American people will have none of it. 





Government Employees Suffer Blow to 
Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
making effective the pay increases given 
postal employees and the lesser amount 
given classified Federal employees and 
legislative employees was denounced in 
no uncertain terms by the President at 
the time of signing, as he pointed to the 
reckless discriminations and the total 
over-all inadequacies of the provisions 
of this Republican hodge-podge. This 
important legislation was delayed until 
the last minute and was considered un- 
der the force exerted by many Members, 
who, like myself, believed that a straight 
thousand-dollar increase should be made 
across the board, but yet were willing to 
consider this bill because it granted at 
least partial relief to the nearly 2,000,000 
deserving Government employees. 

The editorial in the Washington Post 
under date of July 5 treats the subject 
with thoughtful thoroughness as it ana- 
lyzes the salient points raised by the 
President. Inasmuch as I could not im- 
prove upon the President’s outline or the 
ability to portray the subject matter by 
the editorial writer, I ask leave to attach 
the editorial as part of my remarks, 
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The editorial follows: 
BLOW TO MORALE 

The inadequacy of the salary increases 
granted to Federal employees is only one 
count in President Truman's scathing indict- 
ment of the Federal pay-raise bill that he 
has reluctantly signed, acting, no doubt, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than 
nothing at all. Much more serious is the 
demoralizing effect of giving flat increases 
to all employees covered by the Classification 
Act. As a result, differences between upper 
and lower pay grades, already narrowed by 
increases given in 1945 and 1946, will be fur- 
ther decreased. “The effect of this,” the 
President points out, “is to reduce seriously 
the opportunity for salary advancement 
which should go with increased responsibil- 
ity.” Even worse is the blow dealt to morale 
by the failure of Congress to raise salaries 
of officials whose remuneration is fixed by 
Congress. Consequently, members of many 
boards and commissions and certain agency 
heads at the $10,000 level will receive lower 
salaries than some of their subordinates who 
receive the $330 pay increase. The Presi- 
dent rightly denounces such a “violation of 
the principles of sound management” as 
“ridiculous.” 

It will certainly be hard to maintain disci- 
pline under such topsy-turvy conditions. 
Competent administrators will be severely 
handicapped, and their natural resentment 
at such unjust treatment will tend to ac- 
celerate the present exodus of competent 
men from the Government service. The ex- 
clusion cf District employees from the bene- 
fits of the act is also inexcusable, as is the 
preferred treatment of pcstal employees, 
given a $450 pay increase, no doubt because 
they are strongly organized and could put 
more pressure on Congress. 

The only good thing to be said about the 
measure is that it is so bad as to make re. 
visions inevitable. The Eighty-first Con- 
gress can hardly ignore the impossible situa- 
tion created by the hasty and irresponsible 
action of the Eightieth Congress. The way 
to remedy that situation is to authorize a 
thoroughgoing revision of salary scales in 
the classified services, as urged by the Presi- 
dent, raise the salaries of top-ranking offi- 
cials, and extend the benefits of increases to 
all District and other Federal employees who 
have been unjustly denied pay increases. 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW ORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a portion of a speech 
made before the Rotary Club of Hobart, 
Delaware County, N. Y., on Federal 
public housing: 

You have all heard a great deal about 
housing. It is a very real and a very serious 
subject. 

The great trouble is that, quite frankly, no 
one wants to put his finger on one of the 
major reasons for the trouble—which 1s high 
wages in all the building trades 

We want to keep high wages, but we want 
cheap housing. 

We want to keep farm price: 
Want cheap food, 





up, but we 


s 
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_Of course the two are impossible. Per- 
sonally, I would rather see wages and farm 
prices up, because I truly believe that on the 
whole we are happier under those conditions, 

Of course, when private industry cannot 
produce housing or other necessities at a 
price where the public can buy, we see gov- 
ernment, State and Federal, stepping in with 
subsidies that come right out of our tax dol- 
lar to produce the necessities that the people 
must have, at prices they can afford to pay. 

On my return from Washington the other 
day, I decided to see for myself what the 
Federal Government was doing for housing 
right in my own district, and I am going to 
tell you what I found. 

Nineteen miles outside of New York City, 
in the town of Orangeburg in Rockland 
County, is the Federal housing project of 
Shanks Village, formerly Camp Shanks, 
Camp Shanks was taken over at the begin- 
ning of World War II by the military, who 
commandeered all the houses on this large 
and beautifully situated tract and built bar- 
racks. They accommodated 100,000 troops, so 
you can see that the place is large. This does 
not count the large warehouses that are still 
standing in a delapidated and derelict condi- 
tion. 

Now, there is an acute housing shortage 
everywhere in the country today, but no- 
where more so than in New York City. 

The Federal Government, therefore, decid- 
ed to turn this large camp into a housing 
project for veterans. 

Today 4,200 people live in some of the con- 
verted barracks. I visited some—I can 
truthfully say that the best one I saw, con- 
sisting of three rooms and a kitchen, was 
adequate, nothing more. The whole place 
is neglected and sordid looking. Most of the 
barracks are falling apart, some have burned. 

Ioodlums have come in and ripped plumbing 
and fixtures out and broken all the glass. 

The material stored in the warehouses 
has been sold by the Government to people 
with special drag for next to nothing. Some, 
in fact much of it, has been rifled. The 
local people have not been allowed to bid on 
any of it and are naturally resentful. 

The good private houses stand boarded up, 
slowly disintegrating. Yet my mail is full 
of letters from former owners of these homes, 
begging for the right to purchase them back 
from the Government. 

If this is an example of Federal housing, 
all I can say is that we want none of it, and 
that it is a national disgrace. 

Here is the richest Government on earth 
graciously allowing its veterans to pay $42 a 
month to live in the nearest thing to a slum 
that you can have, outside of a city. 

Here, in a place that could be a garden 
spot, where at least 25,000 people could live in 
health and happiness, we see nature ruined, 
waste and ugliness everywhere. 

This is not a tale that I have heard from 
some muck-raking politician. This is some- 
thing I have seen with my own eyes in my 
own district. 

This Shanks village is only one of many 
such Federal projects that could be seen in 
many congressional districts. 

Our Nation’s greatness has always had as 
its cornerstone the American home. Today, 
in a world where freedom and free institu- 
tions are at bay, we must make it possible 
for our people, and especially our veterans, 
to live like freemen. 

And when we hear all these promises of 
what the Federal housing projects are going 
to be, it would be well to look in our own 
backyards and see what they have been. 

We have been warned of the dangers of 
Federal public housing by such distinguished 
Members of Congress as the Honorable RALPH 
Gwinn, of New York. He has pointed out 
how such housing projects are used by po- 
litical bosses to force people to do as they 
are told, 
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This is not our ideal for the American 
home and the American veteran. 

Actions speak louder than words. 

All we see is waste and extravagance. 

These two have never made for efficiency. 
Until our people and our Government realize 
this we will never solve the great problems 
than confront us today. 

The world is watching us to see how we 
are solving these problems. Freedom and 
free institutions will rise or fall according 
to the answer we give to housing, inflation, 
and the establishment of lasting peace. 





General Pershing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, .948 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 23 General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing, one of the greatest generals of 
all time and a great American, departed 
this life. General Pershing’s place in 
world history is secure and any effort of 
mine to add to that history would indeed 
be futile. I shall, therefore, be content 
to say that I was honored to have served 
under him in World War I. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, that I am preparing a bill 
for introduction in the Congress for the 
erection of a national memorial to the 
memory of General Pershing, and I hope 
to see it enacted into law with the least 
possible delay. 





Weak Message by Weak President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a weak 
President today weakly outlined his weak 
political reasons for calling Congress 
back into special session. 

He gave us two principal reasons for 
calling the special session. First, he said 
that Congress should enact legislation to 
deal with inflation. Second, he declared 
that we should pass a certain bill pre- 
sumed to increase the number of houses 
available for rent or purchase. 

In simple justice to the facts, let us re- 
call that when the President called Con- 
gress back into special session last fall he 
urged a program that was designed to in- 
crease inflation. The Congress, unluck- 
ily for the Nation, enacted a part of that 
program. Billions of dollars were appro- 
priated for the so-called Marshall plan. 
At that time I predicted that higher and 
higher prices would result. The eco- 
nomic chickens now are coming home 
to roost. 

President Truman is right when he 
says prices are high and going higher, 
but he is totally wrong when he says 


there is anything Congress should do 
about it. To restore controls would Stifle 
production more and would cause even 
more inflation. Certain people are going 
to suffer, naturally, because of our huge 
overseas spending program. The Presj. 
dent, if he cares for them, should haye 
thought of them before he drove the Mar. 
shall plan through Congress. 

The President is talking through his 
political hat—and he knows it. 

During the past few weeks he has 
blamed everything on the Eightieth Con- 
gress, but he has neglected to tell the 
people how he vetoed the price-contro} 
bill of the Seventy-ninth Congress ang 
then later personally removed the con. 
trols by Executive order. 

Here is the record as it appears in the 
final edition of the House Calendar for 
the Seventy-ninth Congress: 

H. R. 6042 (H. Res. 591). Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, amend. Reported from 
Banking and Currency Committee April 9, 
1946 (Rept. No. 1922). Union Calendar, 
Passed House April 18, 1946. Reported in 
Senate June 7, 1946, Banking and Currency 
Committee (Rept. No. 1431). Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, June 13, 1946. Senate asks for 
a conference June 13, 1946. House agrees to 
a conference June 14, 1946. House agrees to 
conference report June 25, 1946. Senate 
agrees to conference report June 28, 1946, 
Vetoed June 29, 1946. Failed of passage over 
President’s veto June 29, 1946. 


The speech made by the President 
today was the speech of a weak poli- 
tician. He did not even deliver the 
speech with conviction. There was no 
urgency in his manner or in his voice, 
although he had some words written 
down on a piece of paper that he tried to 
read and make them sound urgent. He 
was debonair, jaunty, and carefree. If 
he is worried about the people who have 
no houses, he did not show it. 

President Truman is as dead wrong 
about socializing the housing industry as 
he is wrong about how to cure high 
prices. The private housing industry of 
the Nation did not have a chance to per- 
form its best for 2 years after the war 
because Uncle Sam kept on controls and 
the Government itself was in the hous- 
ing business, bidding up prices and caus~ 
ing general “snafu.” 

A year ago this July Congress took 
controls off private housing. The rec- 
ords show that since that time housing 
starts and finishes have jumped immeas- 
urably every month. A million houses to 
be built by private industry will be fin- 
ished this year. That is better than the 
Government could do. 

The so-called housing bill which Mr. 
Truman advocates would not add one 
single carpenter, bricklayer, or elec- 
trician to the labor force. It would not 
create a single new piece of tile or build 
a single foundation. It would greatly 
upset the private building industry and 
actually would add to our bureaucracy, to 
our Government outgo—thus increasing 
the inflation Mr. Truman pretends to be 
fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has been 
dubbed the “turnip” Congress. I sug- 
gest to the President that he will get 
more out of planting actual turnips in 
Missouri than he wil! get out of sowing 
political weeds in Washington. 
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Antisegregation Executive Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President of the United States in 
this political year has been doing every- 
thing possible to push through his so- 
called civil-rights program aimed at 
the South. The Republican Party is 
also committed to vote for this legisla- 
tion. ‘The Chief Executive, up to this 
time, has not been able to secure the 
passage through Congress of this very 
hurtful legislation. Having been goad- 
ed by Henry Wallace and his group to 
take action, the President now resorts 
to his Executive powers and by Execu- 
tive order has undertaken to wipe out 
racial segregation in the armed services 
and he has also set up a fair employ- 
ment practices code to govern em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. It 
is regrettable beyond measure that the 
Congress is thus bypassed in a manner 
like this. 

By this action the wound to the Scuth 
is deeper. I predict this will do more 
to add to the existing confusion and 
turmoil in our country than anything 
else that has occurred since 1861. In 
my opinion it not only will greatly in- 
crease tension, strife, and turmoil, but 
it will diminish the efficiency of our 
armed services. I am afraid that this 
entire program, fostered by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Republican 
Party also, will create such internal dis- 
sension and strife in this country as has 
not been seen within the memory of 
living persons. This is a sorry situa- 
tion, pushed upon us at a time when 
we need unity and coeperation at home 
to cope with an increasingly alarming 
situation overseas. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, everybody knows that politics 
is behind the whole thing. We in the 
South will continue to fight and oppose 
this civil-rights program with all of our 
strength. I have fought the FEPC and 
the rest of this program since the begin- 
ning and I shall continue that fight, 
come what may. It is a crime against 
a noble people. I pray God that some- 
how the plans of those who are doing 
this to us may not succeed. 


The Republican Majority Cannot Escape 
Its Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican majority cannot escape its re- 
sponsibility in legislating promptly on 
the President’s three main recommenda- 
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tions, namely, the high cost of living, 
housing, and the arresting of the infla- 
tionary spiral. The charge of some Re- 
publican leaders that the administra- 
tion can stop the increasing cost of food- 
stuffs without the passage of legislation 
will not sit well with the American con- 
sumers, and such charge is unwarranted 
and a poor excuse. 

Acceding to the promises of big busi- 
ness and industry that if OPA was re- 
pealed and they were permitted to vol- 
untarily fix prices the increase in the 
cost of living would be arrested, the 
Eightieth Republican Congress first 
weakened and then repealed OPA, and 
as a result of such legislative action we 
now find that prices of foodstuffs have 
increased 40 percent. This outrageous 
-increase can properly be charged to the 
deliberate action of the Republicans to 
give the combines, trusts, and Manipu- 
lators the right to do what they have 
done, namely, to increase by leaps and 
bounds, within the period of 18 months, 
the prices of all necessaries of life. How, 
then, can the President or the adminis- 
tration stop these vicious activities by 
stopping purchases to carry out the 
Marshall plan needs, that we possess? 
Furthermore, the Republicans author- 
ized the purchase and exports of com- 
modities under the so-called Marshall 
plan. There is only one way to stop in- 
flation and reduce the cost of living, and 
that is by the adoption of a price-con- 
trol bill under which prices would be 
set as they were at the time when you 
Republicans began to emasculate, weak- 
en, and finally repealed the Price Control 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the present prices on 
foodstuffs, wearing apparel, and all nec- 
essaries of life, have resulted from a 
boosting, boosting, and further boosting, 
in a manner that is criminal. 

I concede that persons with earnings 
and wages of over $5,000 a year may be 
able to stand this high cost of living con- 
dition for another 6 months, but people 
with lower earnings cannot much longer 
endure paying these extraordinary, yes, 
exorbitant prices, especially those mil- 
lions of wage earners receiving $30, $35, 
and $40 a week. 

The representatives of the National 
Associa.vion of Manufacturers, who seem 
to control the Republicans who are re- 
sponsible for the repeal of the Price Con- 
trol Act, are now giving vent to much 
publicity in radio broadcasts and other 
avenues to the matter of wages, pointing 
out that union workers in some of the 
outstanding industries, through threats 
of strikes and otherwise, have succeeded 
in the last year and a half in obtaining 
two increases in wages, but that applies 
to only 15,000,000 of highly skilled, me- 
chanical, and technical workers, and does 
not cover approximately 40,000,000 un- 
organized or nonunion workers whose 
wages have not been increased to any 
extent. 

What about the 20,000,000 white-collar 
workers, the school teachers, firemen, 
and police officers, municipal and State 
employees, and persons who live on small 
pensions and fixed incomes, who have 
been obliged, since the Republicans took 
control of the House and Senate, to sell 
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their Government bonds, to withdraw 
their savings, and 23 percent of whom 
have been compelled to let their insur- 
ance policies lapse. They have faced the 
ever-increasing cost of living not in the 
buying of $1.25 per pound steaks but by 
buying the cheapest cuts of meat and the 
cheapest of foods. I ask: How much 
longer can they stand paying double 
prices for their food, wearing apparel, 
and household needs. No, Mr. Speaker, 
the Republicans cannot by any excuse 
they may attempt to devise avoid the re- 
sponsibility of depriving these people of 
a decent living and decent homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I observed the indiffer- 
ence of the Republican majority and its 
cold reception of the President’s message 
to relieve these deserving citizens. With 
an abundance and surpluses of foods and 
commodities in every line, the National 
Association of Manufacturers has the ef- 
frontery to continue its distorted and 
warped publicity campaign, coupled with 
your oft-repeated untruths about short- 
ages, in an attempt to justify the increase 
in the cost of all necessaries of life. The 
fact is that the warehouses are bulging 
with surpluses of foods and commodities 
and, notwithstanding that fact, you have 
the temerity to issue statements to create 
a scare that shortages exist. But the 
people will not be fooled and misled and 
you will account to them in November. 

Mr. Speaker, I could continue in giv- 
ing explanations of the failure of the 
Eightieth Republican Congress to relieve 
the people of the distressing high cost 
of living and its refusal to legislate on 
housing for veterans and citizens, but 
just today observed an article appear- 
ing in the Chicago Federation of Labor 
News, of July 24, 1948, which simply gives 
the story of the Republicans’ “effort” to 
legislate in the interest of the people and 
their real legislative action in legislat- 
ing for the benefit of the special interests. 
Under the leave given me, I insert it as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

THE PRICE OF POLITICAL ABSENTEEISM: 
$50,000,000,000 

“Prices Hit a New High”; “Wholesale Prices 
at New Peak”; “Cost-of-Living Index Highest 
Ever.” These three headlines made their ap- 
pearance promptly in July 1948. They have 
been appearing regularly since Congress abol- 
ished price control in July 1946. 

Now let’s go back to July 3, 1946. 
National Association of Manufactur 
ing: “If OPA is permanently discontinued, 
the production of goods will mount rapidly 
and, through free competition, prices will 
quickly adjust themselves to leveis that con- 
sumers are willing to pay.” Le is 
a Republican Congressman stating: “OPA i 
at the present time the chief promoter of 
inflation.” We could fill a page with l 
quotations from the 
gress. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board tells us t 
one-quarter of the Nation's families are 
ing it necessary to spend more than the. 
taking in in order to get by with constantly 
increasing prices. 

Prices have jumped 36 percent since 
was scuttled in 1946. 

Who got the gravy out of the spec 
price boom that followed the destruct 
the OPA? 

The Department of Commerce points out 
that while the total of wage and 
have increased only 6 pert t ir 
3 years, proil har increased 6 
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That profits have increased 10 times as fast 
as wages should please the present Eightieth 
Congress. It was exactly what the congres- 
sional majority wanted. In dollars, it is ap- 
parent that the destruction of price control 
has cost consumers approximately fifty bil- 
lion hard-earned dollars. This huge sum 
was paid unnecessarily. It is a consumer's 
tax of approximately $25,000,000,000 a year 
for the past 2 years, levied by the majority 
of Congress at the request of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

You might remember this when Congress 
tells you your taxes have been reduced. 

The present Eightieth Congress that en- 
dorsed the extraction of this huge sum from 
your pockets was elected because 56,000,000 
Americans of voting age failed to vote in 
1946. Result: The agents of big business ob- 
tained a majority in Congress and made the 
jaws to suit their masters. The Eightieth 
Congress sat silent on rising prices. It was 
not ordered to legislate on prices by those 
who controlled it. 

Fifty billion dollars is a lot to pay for this 
lesson in citizenship. How about remember- 
ing it in November 1948? 





A Federal Judge and the Rights of Free 
Citizens of South Carolina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, as a small 
boy, the son of a father and mother both 
of whom were country school teachers, I 
was taught by them to have great respect 
always for the courts of our land. Asa 
youth in the schools which I attended, 
my teachers always impressed upon me 
that I was to respect our judges and their 
decisions. In that same youth, I begana 
study, which I have continued through 
all the years, of the principles—the 
foundation stones—upon which the 
United States of America were founded 
and established. I was reared as a farm 
boy, and have never known any occupa- 
tion except farming. Iam not a lawyer, 
never endeavored to train myself to be a 
lawyer, but I have read much law, and I 
have read, studied carefully, and tried to 
understand the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. I have read in the works of many 
American statesmen, and I have been 
told oftentimes by many great lawyers, 
that this Government of ours is one of 
checks and balances, that we have three 
ereat branches of the Government, the 
legislative, the judicial and the executive. 
For more than 150 years, the people of 
America—especially those people who 
have been loyal to the American way of 
life, and those who have loved the prin- 
ciples of American Government, regard- 
less of their political affiliations—have 
earnestly believed that each of these 
three branches of government were, and 
should be, free and independent of the 


other two—each of them performing only 
the duties and responsibilities prescribed 
to be performed by them in our Constitu- 
tion. For many years, and until rather 
recently, the courts have generally re- 
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frained from interfering with the powers 
of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments. The Houses of Congress, com- 
posing the legislative department, have 
almost always yielded to the power and 
authority of the courts, when the courts 
have exercised that power and authority. 
In the bitter dissensions that have some- 
times occurred between the executive on 
the one hand and the legislative or judi- 
cial on the other, the executive has usu- 
ally had to yield to the other branch of 
the Government, when it was finally con- 
cluded that that particular branch had 
acted within its proper sphere. 

One of the great principles of Magna 
Carta was that the judiciary of Eng- 
land, represented then by the King, 
should not trespass upon the rights of 
the freemen of England. One of the 
great disturbing elements that brought 
about the great Revolution in America 
against the English Government was the 
desire of the American people that they 
should not be governed, except in a 
strictly lawful way by the judges of those 
days. They opposed the right of a judi- 
ciary to establish laws and principles of 
government, especially when those laws 
and principles were contrary to the po- 
litical beliefs of the citizens. 

I regret to report to this House and 
to the people of the United States that 
very recently a judge of our court, a 
member of the Federal judiciary, has 
gone beyond his powers and duties to 
decide legal questions as to the rights of 
citizens and has sought to require the 
citizens of a sovereign State, and mem- 
bers of a political party, to subscribe to 
his beliefs and principles of an entirely 
political nature. I regret to tell you that 
in my good State of South Carolina, there 
is a Federal judge, who bears the name 
of J. Waties Waring, who is trying to 
force the members of the Democratic 
Party of South Carolina to forego the 
great principles of that party on impor- 
tant matters, entirely set apart for po- 
litical consideration, and he is trying 
to force these South Carolina Demo- 
crats to accept what he thinks should 
be the political principles of their party, 
or, perhaps, it is more correct to say that 
he is trying to tell the Democratic Party 
of South Carolina, “You cannot have 
any political principles at all.” If a 
Federal judge can do that to the Demo- 
cratic Party, then some Federal judge 
in some other State of the Union may 
attempt to dictate to the Republican 
Party or to Henry Wallace’s new party 
or to the Socialist Party or to the Pro- 
hibition Party or to the Democratic 
Party of any other State the principles 
to which each of those parties must sub- 
scribe. 

Judge Waring in his order in the case 
of Brown against W. P. Baskin on July 
19, 1948, to all intents and purposes prac- 
tically himself set the rules for the Dem- 
ocratic Party in South Carolina. 

Later, without any request from any 
member of the Democratic Party, any 
party to the suit before Judge Waring, or 
any of the attorneys for the Democratic 
Party and the defendants in that case, 
Judge Waring, seeing the confusion he 
had created in his previous order, pro- 
ceeded again on July 22, 1948, to make 








another order which created even more 
confusion. 

There was quite a stir throughout 
South Carolina because Judge Waring 
had provided in his order that the voter 
in the Democratic Party should pledge 
himself to support the nominee of the 
Democratic Party and not just the nomi- 
nee of the primary election. 

I wish to remind you that these orders, 
three or more of them, haled into court 
some outstanding citizens of South Caro. 
lina. These citizens resided, some of 
them, in Judge Waring’s own district, 
but many of them lived in another Fed- 
eral court district. These orders in 
many instances were served in the dead 
hours of the night on many of these gen- 
tlemen who were aroused from their 
sleep to be greeted at their doors by a 
Federal marshal with a summons and or- 
der inacivil case. This is an unheard-of 
procedure in the State of South Carolina, 
Papers in civil action are not generally 
served except in the daytime. The fami- 
lies of these men were served in the dark- 
ness of the night and were frightened 
that they might be carried to the 
Charleston jailhouse. Judge Waring did 
something in South Carolina which has 
never been heard of before: 

He specified special hours for the en- 
roliment of votes, that is, they must en- 
roll between 9 in the morning and 1 p. m. 
and 3 and 6 p. m.in the afternoon. The 
working people of South Carolina had 
the right to enroll at any time and had 
followed this rule for many years. They 
could enroll even in the nighttime or 
early in the morning before they went to 
work. The enrollment officer would ac- 
commodate them. These methods of 
serving orders in the night were used by 
Hitler and Mussolini and today by Stalin. 

Furthermore, he fixed the time for the 
closing of the books of enrollment on 
July 31, and he made no provision for 
compliance with other rules of the Dem- 
ocratic Party after the filing of the en- 
rollment books and their revision. The 
committee positively cannot comply with 
the rules providing for the performance 
of dues in the face of the order of Judge 
Waring. So, as I have said, the two pri- 
maries of South Carolina are to be con- 
ducted under the dictatorial direction of 
a Federal judge in defiance of all rules 
of the party of the State. 

If a judge can set the hours of day 
that the books of a party must close he 
can set the hours of day that we must 
go to church, to school, and to work. 

And listen to this, citizens of America; 
listen to this, Members of this Congress; 
listen to this, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, Judge Waring failed to state in 
this order, as he had said before, that 
a man or woman voting in the primary 
election in South Carolina of the Demo- 
cratic Party did not even have to say 
that he was a Democrat. Under this 
order a Republican can vote in the 
Democratic primary, a Progressive Dem- 
ocrat, a distinct party in South Carolina 
from the Democratic Party, can vote in 
a Democratic primary election. Even a 
Communist, if he possesses the consti- 
tutional qualification, in South Carolina 
can vote in a Democratic primary under 
the ruling of Judge Waring. 
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If those who are opposed to the prin- 
ciples of a political party, who boldly 
declare themselves opposed to those prin- 
ciples, can go into a party convention or 
party primary and help to nominate the 
nominees of that party, then all party 
alinements are practically abolished. In 
South Carolina, under this order of Judge 
Waring, Republicans can go into the 
Democratic primary, if they care to do 
so, and for the purpose of destroying the 
party could help to nominate and get 
nominated, perhaps, a man whom the 
decent people of South Carolina would 
never elect to office. Likewise, if we had 
a Republican primary election, Demo- 
crats who wished to break up the Repub- 
lican Party could help to nominate men 
of bad character, corrupt men, as nomi- 
nees of the Republican Party. In fact, 
according to Judge Waring, a voter does 
not have to have any political principles 
to join the Democratic Party or any other 
party. 

Under the orders of Judge Waring, if 
primary elections of the Democratic 
Party in South Carolina are going to be 
conducted according to his ideas and 
rules, without any regard to the rules of 
the party of the State as established, it 
will be a primary under the dictation of a 
Federal judge. 

Admitting, as some people claim, that 
a Federal judge has the right to de- 
termine the qualification of a voter in a 
sovereign State, which I do not concede, 
still I insist that no judge, State or Fed- 
eral, has the right to say what shall be 
the principles of any political party. 

If the time has come in the United 
States of America when a Federal judge, 
or any other judge, can force our people 
to believe in certain political principles, 
then something must be wrong with the 
judicial system of our country. I cannot 
believe that the system is wrong. I know 
our founding fathers never had any 
thought that any judge could tell people 
what to believe politically. 

These orders of Judge Waring have 
confused the people of South Carolina. 
They have tended to the disruption of the 
Democratic Party as it has been consti- 
tuted and as our people wish to have it 
constituted in the future and in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. If these orders 
stand, a Federal judge of the United 
States is all powerful, and a majority of 
the Federal judges can dominate not only 
the politics but the Government of our 
country. 

From all the evidence I have obtained, 
Iam satisfied that Judge Waring has not 
been, and is not now, qualified from abil- 
ity or temperament for the high office of 
United States district judge. His actions 
on the bench, both in South Carolina and 
in the State of Virginia, as I have been 
reliably informed, have been such as to 
convince the people with whom he came 
in contact that he was tyrannical, and 
that he had no regard for the feelings of 
people who had business in his court. I 
am convinced, also, that he has tried to 
traduce the Democrats of South Caro- 
lina, and especially to humiliate the peo- 
ple of Charleston, his old friends, neigh- 
bors, relatives, some of the finest 
people of that city, who, because of his 
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ungentlemanly conduct in many respects 
in the past, have refused to associate 
with him, and even now treat him with 
silent contempt. 

According to all reports, his conduct at 
Richmond, Va., last year alone is suffi- 
cient grounds for an investigation. 

The State of South Carolina has a 
divorce law. The people of that State 
would like to know how Judge Waring 
can obtain a separation from a lady to 
whom he had been married for approxi- 
mately 30 years, remarry, and serve on 
the Federal bench in that great State. 

I wish to say that in the appointments 
of our Federal judges, the Department 
of Justice and the Senators and all those 
who are so much responsible for these 
appointments, should forget any reward 
for political services and seek the serv- 
ices only of men of the highest character, 
excellent learning, and who possess the 
judicial temperament. 

Let me say that I am awaiting further 
investigation and final determinations in 
the court. If Judge Waring is guilty, 
as I believe he is, and as I now charge, 
of usurping the rights of the free citizens 
of South Carolina in attempting to force 
down their throats his own ideas of gov- 
ernmental matters, it will be the duty 
of this Congress to prefer articles of 
impeachment. 

I call upon all Americans, Democrats 
and Republicans, regardless of political 
parties, to stand for the rights of the 
men and women of America to believe in 
and to assert their political principles 
aceording to true and tried American 
philosophy of government, 


President Truman’s Speech of Acceptance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have prirted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
of acceptance delivered at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Philadel- 
phia by the President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


I am sorry that the microphones are in 
the way (in response to shouts to move them 
down), but I must leave them the way they 
are, because I have got to be able to see what 
I am doing—as I am always able to see what 
I am doing. 

I can’t tell you how very much I appre- 
ciate the honor which you have just con- 
ferred upon me, I shall continue to try to 
deserve it. 

I accept the nomination, 

And I want to thank this convention for 
its unanimous nomination of my good friend 
and colleague Senator BARKLEY, of Kentucky. 
He is a great man and a great public servant, 
Senator BARKLEY end I will win this election 
and make these Republicans like it; don't 
you forget that, 
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We will do that because they are wrong, 
and we are right, and I will prove it to you in 
just a few minutes. 

This convention met to express the will 
and reaffirm the beliefs of the Democratic 
Party. There have been differences of opin- 
ion, and that is the democratic way. 
differences have been settled by a majority 
vote, as they should be. 

Now it is time for us to get together and 
beat the common enemy. And that is up 
to you, 

We have been working together for victory 
in a great cause. Victory has become a habit 
of our party. It has been elected four 
times in succession, and I am convinced it 
will be elected a fifth time next N 

The reason is that the people know that 
the Democratic Party is the people’s party, 
and the Republican Party is the party of 
special interest, and it always has been and 
always will be. 

The record of the Democratic Party 1s 
written in the accomplishments of the last 
16 years. I don’t need to repeat them. They 
have been very ably placed before this con- 
vention by the keynote speaker, the candi- 
date for Vice President, and by the perma- 
nent chairman. 

Confidence and security have been brought 
to the people by the Democratic Party. 
Farm income has increased from less than 
two and a half billion dollars in 1932 to more 
than $18,000,000,000 in 1947. Never in the 
world were the farmers of any republic or 
any kingdom or any other country as pros- 
perous as the farmers of the United States; 
and if they do not do their duty by the Demo- 
cratic Party, they are the most ungrateful 
people in the world. 

Wages and salaries in this country have 
increased from twenty-nine billion in 1933 to 
more than $128,000,000,000 in 1947. ‘That's 
labor, and labor never had but one friend in 
politics, and that is the Democratic Party and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And I say to labor what I have saia to the 
farmers: They are the most ungrateful peo- 
ple in the world if they pass the Democratic 
Party by this year. 

The total national income has increased 
from less than $40,000,000,000 in 1933, to $203,- 
000,000,000 in 1947, the greatest in all the 
history of the world. These benefits have 
been spread to all the people, because it is 
the business of the Democratic Party to see 
that the people get a fair share of these 
things. 

This last, worst, Eightieth Congress, proved 
just the opposite for the Republicans 

The record on foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party is that the United States has 
béen turned away permanently from isola- 
tionism, and we have converted the greatest 
and best of the Republicans to our viewpoint 
on that subject. 

The United States has to accent its full 
responsibility for leadership in international 
affairs. We have been the backers and the 
people who organized and started the United 
Nations, first started under that great Demo- 
cratic President, Woodrow Wilson, as the 
League of Nations. The League was sabo- 
taged by the Republicans in 1920. And we 
must see that the United Nations continues 
a strong and growing body, so we can have 
everlasting peace in the world. 

We removed trade barriers in the world, 
which is the best asset we can have for peace. 
Those trade barriers must not be put back 
into operation again. 

We have started the foreign-aid program, 
which means the recovery of Europe and 
China and the Far East. We instituted the 
program for Greece and Turkey, and I will 
say to you that all these things were done 


Those 


vember. 


in a cooperative and bipar in manner. The 
Foreign Relations Committ of the Senate 
and House were taken into the full nhaence 
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of the President in every one of these moves, 
and don’t let anybody tell you anything else. 

As I have said time and time again, for- 
eign policy should be the policy of the whole 
Nation, and not the policy of one party or the 
other. Partisanship should stop at the 
water’s edge, and I shall continue to preach 
that through this whole campaign. 

I would like to say a word or two now on 
what I think the Republican philosophy is, 
and I will speak from actions and from his- 
tory and from experience. 

The situation in 1932 was due to the 
policies of the Republican Party control of 
the Government of the United States. The 
Republican Party, as I said a while ago, 
favors the privileged few and not the com- 
mon every-day man. Ever since its incep- 
tion, that party has been under the control 
of special privilege; and they have completely 
proved it in the Eightieth Congress. They 
proved it by the things they did to the peo- 
ple, and not for them. They proved it by 
the things they failed to do. 

Now, let’s look at some of them—Just a 
few. 

Time and time again I recommended ex- 
tension of price control before it expired 
June 30, 1946. I asked for that extension in 
September 1945, in November 1945, in a mes- 
sage on the state of the Union in 1946; and 
that price-control legislation did not come to 
my desk until June 30, 1946, on the day on 
which it was supposed to expire. And it 
was such a rotten bill that I couldn’t sign it. 
And 30 days after that, they sent me one just 
as bad. I had to sign it, because they quit 
and went home. 

They said, when OPA died, that prices 
would adjust themselves for the benefit of 
the country. They have been adjusting 
themselves, all right! They have gone all 
the way off the chart in adjusting them- 
selves, at the expense of the consumer and 
for the benefit of the people that hold the 
goods. 

I called a special session of the Congress 
in November 1947—November 17, 1947—and 
I set out a 10-point program for the welfare 
and benefit of this country; among other 
things, stand-by controls. I got nothing. 
Congress has still done nothing. 

Way back 414 years ago, while I was in the 
Senate, we passed a housing bill in the Sen- 
ate known as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 
It was a bill to clear the slums in the big 
cities and to help to erect low-rent housing, 
That bill, as I said, passed the Senate 4 years 
ago. It died in the House. That bill was 
reintroduced in the Eightieth Congress as 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. The name 
was slightly changed, but it is practically the 
same bill. And it passed the Senate, but 
it was allowed to die in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and they sat on that bill; it was 
finally forced out of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and the Rules Committee 
took charge, and it still is in the Rules Com- 
mittee, 

But desperate pleas from Philadelphia in 
that convention that met here 3 weeks ago 
couldn't get that housing bill passed. They 
passed a bill they called a housing bill, which 
isn’t worth the paper it’s written on. 

In the field of labor we needed moderate 
legislation to promote labor-management 
harmony, but Congress passed instead that 
so-called Taft-Hartley Act, which has dis- 
rupted labor-management relations and will 
cause strife and bitterness for years to come 
if it is not repealed, as the Democratic plat- 
form says it ought to be repealed. 

On the Labor Department, the Republican 
platform of 1944 said, if they were in power, 
they would build up a strong Labor Depart- 
ment. They have simply torn it up. Only 
one bureau is left that is functioning, and 
they cut the appropriation of that so it can 
hardly function. 
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I recommended an increase in the mini- 
mum wage. What did I get? Nothing. 
Absolutely nothing. 

I suggested that the schools in this coun- 
try are crowded, teachers underpaid, and that 
there is a shortage of teachers. One of our 
greatest national needs is more and better 
schools. I urged the Congress to provide 
$300,000,C00 to aid the States in the present 
educational crisis. Congress did nothing 
about it. 

Time and again I have recommended im- 
provements in the social-security law, includ- 
ing extending protection to those not now 
covered, and increasing the amount of bene- 
fits, to reduce the eligibility age of women 
from 65 to 60 years. Congress studied the 
matter for 2 years, but couldn’t find the time 
to extend or increase the benefits. But they 
did find time to take social-security benefits 
away from 750,000 people, and they passed 
that over my veto. 

I have repeatedly asked the Congress to 
pass a health program. The Nation suffers 
from lack of medical care. That situation 
can be remedied any time the Congress wants 
to act upon it. 

Everybody knows that I recommended to 
the Congress the civil-rights program. I did 
that because I believed it to be my duty under 
the Constitution. Some of the members of 
my own party disagree with me violently on 
this matter. But they stand up and do it 
openly. People can tell where they stand. 
But the Republicans all professed to be for 
these measures. But Congress failed to act. 
They had enough men to doit. They could 
have had cloture; they didn’t have to have a 
filibuster. They had enough people in that 
Congress that wceuld vote for cloture. 

Now everybody likes to have low taxes, but 
we must reduce the national debt in times of 
prosperity. And when tax relief can be given 
it ought to go to those who need it most, and 
not those who need it least, as this Republi- 
can rich man’s tax bill did when they passed 
it over my veto on the third try. 

The first one of these was so rotten that 
they couldn’t even stomach it themselves, 
They finally did send one that was some- 
what improved, but it still helps the rich 
and sticks a knife into the back of the poor. 

Now the Republicans came here a few 
weeks ago, and they wrote a platform. I 
hope you have all read that platform. They 
adopted the platform, and that platform had 
a lot of promises and statements of what the 
Republican Party is for, and what they 
would do if they were in power. They prom- 
ised to do in that platform a lot of things 
I have been asking them to do that they 
have refused to do when they had the power. 

The Republican platform cries about 
cruelly high prices. I have been trying to 
get them to do something about high prices 
ever since they met the first time. 

Now listen. This is equally as bad, and 
as cynical. The Republican platform comes 
out for slum clearance and low-rental hous- 
ing. I have been trying to get them to pass 
that housing bill ever since they met the 
first time, and it is still resting in the Rules 
Committee, that bill. i 

The Republican platform favors educa- 
tional opportunity and promotion of edu- 
cation. I have been trying to get Congress 
to do something about that ever since they 
came here, and that bill is at rest in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Republican platform is for extending 


and increasing’ social-security benefits, 
Think of that. Increasing social-security 
benefits. Yet when they had the opportu- 


nity, they took 750,000 off the social-se- 
curity rolls. 

I wonder if they think they can fool the 
people of the United States with such pop- 
pyccck as that, 





There is a long list of these promises in 
that Republican platform. If it weren’t go 
late, I would tell you all about them, J] 
have discussed a number of these failures of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress. Every 
one of them is important. Two of them are 
of major concern to nearly every American 
family. They failed to do anything about 
high prices; they failed to do anything about 
housing. 

My duty as President requires that I use 
every means within my power to get the laws 
the people need on matters of such impor- 
tance and urgency. 

I am therefore calling this Congress back 
into session July 26. 

On the 26th day of July, which out in Mis- 
souri we call turnip day, I am going to call 
Congress back and ask them to pass laws to 
halt rising prices, to mezet the housing 
crisis—which they are saying they are for in 
their platform. 

At the same time, I shall ask them to act 
upon other vitally needed measures, such as 
aid to education, which they say they are 
for; a national health program; civil-rights 
legislation, which they say they are for; an 
increase in the minimum wage, which I 
doubt very much they are for; extension of 
the social-security coverage and increased 
benefits, which they say they are for; funds 
for projects needed in our program to pro- 
vide public power and cheap electricity. By 
indirection, this Eightieth Congress has tried 
to sabotage the power policies the United 
States has pursued for 14 years. That power 
lobby is as bad as the real-estate lobby which 
is sitting on the housing bill. 

I shall ask for adequate and decent laws 
for displaced persons in place of this anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic law which this Eight- 
ieth Congress passed. 

Now, my friends, if there is any reality be- 
hind that Republican platform, we ought to 
get some action from a short session of the 
Eightieth Congress. They can do this job 
in 15 days, if they want to do it. They will 
still have time to go out and run for office. 

They are going to try to dodge their re- 
sponsibility. They are going to drag all the 
red herrings they can across this campaign, 
but I am here to say that Senator BARKLEY 
and I are not going to let them get away 
with it. 

Now, what that worst Eightieth Congress 
does in this special session will be the test. 
The American people will not decide by lis- 
tening to mere words, or by reading a mere 
platform. They will decide on the record, 
the record as it has been written. And in 
the record is the stark truth, that the battle 
lines of 1948 are the same as they were in 
1932, when the Nation lay prostrate and 
helpless as a result of Republican misrule 
and inaction. 

In 1932 we were attacking the citadel of 
special privilege and greed. We were fighting 
to drive the money changers from the temple. 
Today, in 1948, we are now the defenders of 
the stronghold of democracy and of equal 
opportunity, the haven of the ordinary peo- 
ple of this land and not of the favored 
classes or the powerful few. The battle cry 
is just the same now as it was in 1932, and 
I paraphrase the words of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as he issued the challenge, in accepting 
nomination in Chicago: “This is more than a 
political call to arms. Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone, but to win in this 
new crusade to keep America secure and safe 
for its own people.” 

Now, my friends, with the help of God and 
the wholehearted push which you can put 
behind this campaign, we can save this coun- 
try from a continuation of the Eightieth 
Congress, and from misrule from now on. 

I must have your help. You must get in 
and push, and win this election. The coun- 
try can’t afford another Republican Congress. 
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Acceptance Speech by Governor Dewey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ac- 
ceptance speech of Governor Dewey at 
the Republican Convention. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You, the elected representatives of our 
Republican Party have again given to me 
the highest honor you can bestow—your 
nomination for President of the United 
States. 

I thank you with all my heart for your 
friendship and confidence. I am profoundly 
sensible of the responsibility that goes with 
it. Iaccept your nomination. In all humil- 
ity, I pray God that I may deserve this op- 
portunity to serve our country. 

I come to you unfettered by a single obliga- 
tion or promise to any living person, free to 
join with you in selecting to serve our Na- 
tion the finest men and women in the Na- 
tion, free to unite our party and our country 
in meeting the grave challenge of our time. 

Jnited we can match this challenge with 
depth of understanding and largeness of 
spirit; with a unity which is above recrimi- 
nation, above partisanship, above self-in- 
terest. These are articles of faith from which 
the greatness of America has been fashioned. 
Our people are eager to know again the up- 
surging power of that faith. They are turn- 
ing to us to put such a faith at the heart 
of our national life. That is what we are 
called todo. That is what we will do. 

In this historic convention, you have had 
placed before you six other candidates, all 
high-minded men of character and ability, 
and deeply devoted to their country—Sen- 
ator Raymond E. Baldwin, Gen, Douglas 
MacArthur, Gov. Harold E. Stassen, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
and Gov. Earl Warren. It has been a diffi- 
cult choice in an honorable contest. It has 
been a stirring demonstration of the life 
and vitality, and ideais of our Republican 
Party. 
here has been honest contention, spirit- 
ed disagreement, hot argument. But let no 
one be misled. You have given moving and 
dramatic proof of how Americans, who hon- 
estly differ, close ranks and move forward, 
ior the Nation’s well-being, shoulder to 
shoulder. 

The responsibility and the opportunity 
that have come to our party are the greatest 
in the history of free government. For to- 
hight our future—our peace, our prosperity, 
the very fate of freedom—hangs in a precari- 
ous balance. 

Mere victory in an election is not our 

task or our purpose. Our task is to fill our 
vicvory with such meaning that mankind 
everywhere, yearning for freedom, will take 
heart and move forward out of this des- 
perate darkness into the light of freedom's 
promise. 
Our platform proclaims the guideposts 
that will mark our steadfast and certain 
endeavor in a fearful world. This mag- 
nificent statement of principles is concise 
and to the point. 

You unanimously adopted it. I proudly 
support it. It will be the heart of the mes- 
sage I will take to the country. After Janu- 











ary 20, it will be the cornerstone of our 
Republican administration. 

We are a united party. Our Nation stands 
tragically in need of that same unity. 

Our people are turning away from the 
meaner things that divide us. They yearn 
to move to higher ground, to find a common 
purpose in the finer things which unite us, 
We must be the instrument of that aspira- 
tion. We must be the means by which 
America’s full powers are released and this 
uncertain future filled again with opportu- 
nity. That is our pledge. That will be the 
fruit of our victory. 

If this unity is to be won and kept, it 
must have great dimensions. Its boundaries 
must be far above and beyond politics. 
Freedom can be saved—it can only be saved— 
if freemen everywhere make this unity their 
common cause. 

Unity in such a cause must be the chief 
cornerstone of peace. A peace won at the 
expense of liberty is a peace too dearly 
bought. Such a peace would not endure. 
Above all other purposes, we must labor by 
every peaceful means to build a world order 
founded upon justice and righteousness. 
That kind of world will have peace. That 
kind of peace will be worth having. That is 
the crowning responsibility that our people 
have laid upon us. That is the crowning 
task to which we dedicate ourselves. 

The unity we seek is more than material. 
It is more than a matter of things and meas- 
ures. It is most of all spiritual. Our prob- 
lem is not outside ourselves. Our problem is 
within ourselves. We have found the means 
to blow the world, physically, apart. Spirit- 
ually, we have yet to find the means to put 
together the world’s broken pieces, to bind 
up its wounds, to make a good society, a 
community of men of good will that fits our 
dreams. We have devised noble plans for a 
new world. Without a new spirit, our noblest 
pians will come to nought. We pray that, in 
the days ahead, a full measure of that spirit 
may be ours. 

The next Presidential term will see the 
completion of the first half of the twentieth 
century. So far it has been a century of 
amazing progress and of terrible tragedy. 
We have seen the world transformed. We 


have seen mankind’s age-long struggle 
against nature crowned by extraordinary 
success. 


Yet our triumphs have been darkened by 
bitter defeats in the equally ancient struggle 
of men to live together in peace, security, 
and understanding. For this age of progress, 
this twentieth century, has been dominated 
by two terrible world wars and, between the 
wars, the worst economic depression in the 
history of mankind. 

We must learn to do better. The period 
that is drawing to a close has been one of 
scientific achievement. The era that is 
opening before us must be a period of human 
and spiritual achievement. 

Ve propose to continue to carry forward 
the great technological gains of our age. We 
shall harness the unimaginable possibilities 
of atomic energy, to bring men and women 
a larger, fuller life. But there is something 
more important than all this. With all the 
energy, intelligence, and determination 
which mortal heart and mind can summon 
to the task, we must solve the problem of 
establishing a just and lasting peace in the 
world, and of securing to our own and other 
like-minded people the blessings of freedom 
and opportunity. 

To me, to be a Republican in this hour is 
to dedicate one’s life to the freedom of men. 
As long as the world is half free and haif 
Slave, We must peacefully labor to help men 
everywhere to achieve liberty. 

We have declared our goal to be a strong 
and free America in a free world of free 
men—{free to speak their own minds, free to 
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develop new ideas, free to publish what they 
believe, free to move from place to place, free 
to choose occupations, free to choose and 
use the fruits of their labor, free to worship 
God, each according to his own concept of 
His grace and His mercy. 

When these rights are secure in the world, 
the permanent ideals of the Republican Party 
shall have been realized. 

The ideals of the American people are the 
ideals of the Republican Party. We have 
lighted a beacon here in Philadelphia, in this 
cradle of our own independence. We have 
lighted a beacon to give eternal hope that 
men may live in liberty with human dig- 
nity and before God and loving Him, stand 
erect and free. 





Senator Barkley’s Speech of Acceptance 
at Democratic National Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief response 
which was made by me upon my nomina- 
tion on the Democratic ticket be printea 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, and fel- 
low Americans, inasmuch as I am about to 
enter upon the duties of an office that re- 
quires 4 years of silence, I will be brief in my 
acknowledgment. 

I have been attending national conven- 
tions as a delegate at large from the State 
of Kentucky ever since the convention in 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1920. This has been 
one of the greatest conventions I have ever 
attended in all my life. 

If anybody had told me when I left my 
home for Philadelphia a few days ago that I 
would leave here tomorrow as the nominee of 
the Democratic Party on the national ticket, 
I would have pronounced such person as a 
prophet without honor either in his own or 
any other country. 

AS was said by my good friend, Wilson 
Wyatt, I did not come here as a candidate. 
I did not become one aiter I got here, and I 
was not one. 

But I wish the delegates of this convention 


to know that I not only appreciate the gr« 
honor which you have conferred upon me; 
not only do I appreciate the great assign- 


ment which you have placed in my hands, 
but I shall undertake to carry out 
signment not only in the coming cam; 
but in the following 4 years, to the gre 
possible extent in the course of my ability, 
and my opportunity. 

I have always believed, and I beli 
night, that all we need to do is to take to the 
American people the s 
ments which I passed on briefly a 
ago before this great convention, 

I pledge to you not only my whole but 
my loyal support, not only to the head of our 
ticket, but to the platform whit 
adopted by this convention. I shall do every- 
thing within my power to see that measures 


ve to- 


ry ol our accon 1iSn- 


few hights 


we have for the American people are taken 

to every precinct in the United States. 
And when they have received that message, 

and have understood that story, they wil 
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respond this year as they have responded 
four times heretofore. 

It is with great pride and with deep hu- 
mility that I accept the nomination of this 
convention for Vice President of the United 
States of America. 





Acceptance Speech by Governor Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ac- 
ceptance speech of Governor Warren at 
the Republican Convention. 

There being no Objection, the accept- 
ance speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, delegates, and alternates to 
the Republican National Convention, and 
fellow Americans, for the first time in my life 
I know what it feels like to get hit by a 
streetcar. 

You know, yesterday I received something 
of a jolt through the balloting of this con- 
vention, but I had no idea, I assure you, that 
there was any such shock as this awaiting 
me today, and before I forget it, and before 
you change your mind, I want to say that I 
accept the nomination. 

I accept the nomination for the Vice Presle 
dency of the United States. Now the reason 
I am so quick to say that is because I have 
not yet recovered my breath, let alone my 
thoughts; and if I let it go any longer I am 
afraid that I would even forget to say that. 

I want to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
in all humility that I am more grateful to 
you than you know for the confidence that 
you have shown me in giving me this great 
honor. I want you to know that I feel that 
you have honored me far beyond my just 
deserts. I want to say to you very simply 

hat I look forward to the closer association 

that I will have with our great standard 
bearer, my long-time friend and colleague, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

I want to say to you, my Republican 
friends, that I will join with him this sum- 
mer and this fall in making a great crusade 
throughout this country for the return of our 
Government to Republican principles, and 
then I pledge to you that if the people place 
their confidence in us, as I believe they will, 
that during the next 4 years I will give to him 
every bit of loyalty and help in my make-up, 
I will work with him to make this Govern- 
ment of ours responsive to the people at all 
times. I will work with him to make it a 
humane government, a fair government, and 
an efficient government, and above all, a 
government of integrity, from top to bottom, 

I want to say to my old friend, Chairman 
JOE MartTIn, who presides over these conven- 
tions of ours with such great skiil and faire 
ness, that when the next Congress comes 
along he will not have to fight the bureaus 
of the Government for the facts upon which 
the Congress of the United States can base 
helpful legislation for the people of this 
country. 

We will make those facts available to 
them, whether they help or whether they 
hurt, realizing that it is only by frankness 
and honesty and fair dealing that these great 
fundamental problems of the American peo- 
ple can be solved for their benefit, and I think 
I can say to you, ladies and gentlemen, under 
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the circumstances, that the Eightieth Con-« 
gress has made remarkable progress. No 
Congress can make progress unless it has the 
cooperation of the administrative depart- 
ments. 

We pledge to the Congress that will come 
into being next January every bit of help- 
fulness that the executive department of this 
Government can give to it. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I know that 
under these circumstances, catapulted as I 
have been onto this platform, after such 
a sudden decision made by you, that you 
do not expect me to have a speech, and, 
after all, I think you have heard enough 
speeches for this convention, have you not, 
good as they have been? But I do want to 
tell you in all sincerity that I appreciate the 
great honor that you have shown me, and 
I pledge you that I will serve the people of 
our country faithfully every day of the ad- 
ministration which I am sure will come into 
being next January. 

On behalf of my dear wife, who is with 
me today, and who has sustained me and 
helped me in all of these long and difficult 
years that I have been in the public service, 
and on behalf of my daughters, whom you 
also have pleased beyond expression today, 
I pledge you that I will give the very best 
that I have, and I will give to our great 
leader, Thomas E. Dewey, every bit of loyalty 
that is in my make-up. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the platform 
adopted by the Democratic Convention 
recently held at Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE 1948 PLATFORM OF THE DEMOCRATIC Party 


(Adopted by the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, Pa., July 14, 
1948) 

The Democratic Party adopts this plat- 
form in the conviction that the destiny of 
the United States is to provide leadership 
in the world toward a realization of the four 
freedoms. 

We chart our future course as we charted 
our course under the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman in the 
abiding belief that democracy—when dedi- 
cated to the service of all and not to a privi- 
leged few—proves its superiority over all 
other forms of government. 

Our party record of the past is assur- 
ance of its policies and performance in the 


. future. 


Ours is the party which was entrusted 
with the responsibility when 12 years of Re- 
publican neglect had blighted the hopes of 
mankind, had squandered the fruits of pros- 
perity and had plunged us into the depths 
of depression and despair. 

Ours is the party which rebuilt a shate 
tered economy, rescued our banking sys- 
tem, revived our agriculture, reinvigorated 
our industry, gave labor strength and secu- 
rity, and led the American people to the 
broadest prosperity in our history. 

Ours is the party which introduced the 
spirit of humanity into our law, as we out- 





lawed child labor and the sweatshop, in. 
sured bank deposits, protected millions of 
home owners and farmers from foreclosure, 
and established national social security, 

Ours is the party under which this Na. 
tion before Pearl Harbor gave aid ang 
strength to those countries which were hold. 
ing back the Nazi and Fascist tide. 

Ours is the party which stood at the helm 
and led the Nation to victory in the war, 

Ours is the party which during the war 
prepared for peace so weil that when peace 
came reconversion promptly led to the great. 
est production and employment in this 
Nation's life. 

Ours is the party under whose leadership 
farm owners’ income in this Nation increased 
from less than $2,500,000,000 in 1933 to more 
than $18,000,000,000 in 1947; independent 
business and professional income increased 
from less than $3,000,000,000 in 1933 to more 
than $22,000,000,000 in 1947; employees’ earn. 
ings increased from $29,000,000,000 in 1933 to 
more than $128,000,000,000 in 1947; and em. 
ployment grew from 39,000,000 jobs in 1933 to 
a record of 60,000,000 jobs in 1947, 

Ours is the party under which the frame- 
work of the world organization for peace and 
justice was formulated and created, 

Ours is the party under which were con.« 
ceived the instruments for resisting Com- 
munist aggression and for rebuilding the 
economic strength of the democratic coun. 
tries of Europe and Asia—the Truman doc.« 
trine and the Marshall plan. They are the 
materials with which we must build the 
peace. 

Ours is the party which first proclaimed 
that the actions and policies of this Nation 
in the foreign field are matters of national 
and not just party concern. We shall go 
forward on the course charted by President 
Roosevelt and President Truman and the 
other leaders of democracy, 

We reject the principle—which we have 
always rejected, but which the Republican 
Eightieth Congress enthusiastically ac- 
cepted—that government exists for the 
benefit of the privileged few. 

To serve the interests of all and not the 
few; to assure a world in which fPeace and 
justice can prevail; to achieve security, full 
production, and full employment—this is our 
platform. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


We declared in 1944 that the imperative 
duty of the United States was to wage the 
war to final triumph and to join with the 
other United Nations in the establishment 
of an international organization for the pre- 
vention of aggression and the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Under Democratic leadership those pledges 
were gloriously redeemed. 

When the United States was treacherously 
and savagely attacked, our great Democratic 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress preserved the Nation’s honor, 
and with high courage and with the in- 
vincible might of the American people the 
challenge was accepted. Under his inspiring 
leadership the Nation created the greatest 
army that ever assembled uncer the flag, the 
mightiest air force, the most powerful navy 
on the globe, and the largest merchant 
marine in the world. 

The Nation’s gallant sons on land, on sea, 
and in the air, ended the war in complete 
and overwhelming triumph. Armed aggres- 
sion against peaceful peoples was resisted and 
crushed. Arrogant and powerful war lords 
were vanquished and forced to unconditional 
surrender. 

Before the end of the war the Democratic 
administration turned to the task of estab- 
lishing measures for peace and the preven- 
tion of aggression and the threat of another 
war. Under the leadership of a Democratic 
President and his Secretary of State, the 
United Nations was organized at San Fran- 
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cisco. The Charter was ratified by an over- 
whelming vote of the Senate. We support 
the United Nations fully and we pledge our 
wholehearted aid toward its growth and de- 
velopment. We will continue to lead the way 
toward curtailment of the use of the veto. 
We shall favor such amendments and modi- 
fications of the Charter as experience mey 
justify. We will continue our efforts toward 
the establishment of an international armed 
force to aid its authority. We advocate the 
grant of a loan to the United Nations recom- 
mended by the President, but denied by the 
Republican Congress, for the construction of 
the United Nations headquarters in this 
country. 

We pledge our best endeavors to conclude 
treaties of peace with our former enemies. 
Already treaties have been made with Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. We shall 
strive to conclude treaties with the remain- 
ing enemy states, based on justice and with 
guaranties against the revival of aggression, 
and for the preservation of peace. 

We advocate the maintenance of an ade- 
quate Army, Navy, and Air Force to protect 
the Nation’s vital interests and to assure our 
security against aggression. 

We advocate the effective international 
control of weapons of mass destruction, in- 
cluding the atomic bomb, and we approve 
continued and vigorous efforts within the 
United Nations to bring about the successful 
consummation of the proposals which our 
Government:has advanced. 

The adoption of these proposals would be a 
vital and most important step toward safe 
and effective world disarmament and world 
peace under a strengthened United Nations 
which would then truly constitute a more 
effective parliament of the world’s peoples. 

Under the leadership of a Democratic 
President, the United States has demon- 
strated its friendship for other peace-loving 
nations and its support of their freedom and 
independence. Under the Truman doc- 
trine vital aid has been extended to China, 
to Greece, and to Turkey. Under the Mar- 
shall plan generous sums have been pro- 
vided for the relief and rehabilitation of Eu- 
ropean nations striving to rebuild their 
economy end to secure and strengthen their 
safety and freedom. The Republican lead- 
ership in the House of Representatives, by its 
votes in the Eightieth Congress, has shown 
tts reluctance to provide funds to support 
this program, the greatest move for peace 
and recovery made since the end of World 
War II. 

We pledge a sound, humanitarian admin- 
istration of the Marshall plan. 

We pledge support not only for these prin- 
ciples—we pledge further that we will not 
withhold necessary funds by which these 
principles ean be achieved. Therefore, we 
pledge that we will implement with appro- 
priations the commitments which are made 
in this Nation’s foreign program. 

We pledge ourselves to restore the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program formulated fin 
1934 by Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
operated successfully for 14 years—until 
crippled by the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress. Further, we strongly endorse our 
country’s adherence to the International 
Trade Organization. 

A great Democratic President established 
the good-neighbor policy toward the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Act of 
Chapultepec was negotiated at Mexico City 
under Democratic leadership. It was carried 
forward in the Western Hemisphere defense 
pact concluded at Rio de Janeiro, which im- 
plemented the Monroe Doctrine and united 
the Western Hemisphere in behalf of peace. 
We pledge continued economic cooperation 

With the countries of the Western Hemil- 
sphere. We pledge continued support of re- 
gional arrangements within the United Na- 
tions Charter, such as the inter-American 
regional pact and the developing western 
European union. 


President Truman, by granting immediate 
recognition to Israel, led the world in extend- 
ing friendship and welcome to a people who 
have long sought and justly deserve freedom 
and independence. 

We pledge full recognition to the state of 
Israel. We affirm our pride that the United 
States under the leadership of President 
‘Truman played a leading role in the adoption 
of the resolution of November 29, 1947, by 
the United Nations General Assembly for the 
creation of a Jewish state. 

We approve the claims of the state of 
Israel to the boundaries set forth in the 
United Nations resolution of November 29 
and consider that modifications thereof 
should be made only if fully acceptable to 
the state of Israel. 

We look forward to the admission of the 
state of Israel to the United Nations and its 
full participation in the international com- 
munity of nations. We pledge appropriate 
aid to the state of Israel in developing its 
economy and resources. 

We favor the revision of the arms embargo 
to accord to the state of Israel the right of 
self-defense. We pledge ourselves to work 
for the modification of any resolution of the 
United Nations to the extent that it may pre- 
vent any such revision. 

We continue to support, within the frame- 
work of the United Mations, the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem and the protection of 
the holy places in Palestine. 

The United States has traditionally been 
in sympathy with the efforts of subjugated 
countries to attain their independence, and 
to establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Poland is an outstanding example. 
After a century and a half of subjugation, it 
was resurrected after the First World War by 
our great Democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson. We look forward to development of 
these countries as prosperous, free, and dem- 
ocratic fellow members of the United Na- 
tions. 

OUR DOMESTIC POLICIES 

The Republican Eightieth Congress is di- 
rectly responsible for the existing and ever- 
increasing high cost of living. It cannot 
dodge that responsibility. Unless the Re- 
publican candidates are defeated in the ap- 
proaching elections, their mistaken policies 
will impose greater hardships and suffering 
on large numbers of the American people. 
Adequate food, clothing, and shelter—the 
bare necessities of life—are becoming too ex- 
pensive for the average wage earner and the 
prospects are more frightening each day. 
The Republican BEightieth Congress has 
lacked the courage to face this vital problem. 

We shall curb the Republican inflation. 
We shall put a halt to the disastrous price 
rises which have come as a result of the 
failure of the Republican Eightieth Congress 
to take effective action on President Tru- 
man’s recommendations, setting forth a com- 
prehensive program to control the high cost 
of living. 

We shall enact comprehensive housing leg- 
islation, ineluding provision for slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing projects initiated 
by local agencies. Thts Nation is shamed by 
the failure of the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress to pass the vitally needed general hous- 
ing legislation as recommended by the 
President. Adequate housing will end the 
need for rent control. Until then, it must be 
continued. 

We pledge the continued maintenance of 
those sound fiscal policies which under 
Democratic leadership have brought about a 
balanced budget and recuction of the public 
debt by $28,000,000,000 since the close of the 
war. 

We favor the reduction of taxes, whenever 
it is possible to do so without unbalancing 
the Nation’s economy, by giving a full 
measure of relief to those millions of low- 
income families on whom the wartime bur- 
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den of taxation fell most heavily. The form 
of tax reduction adopted by the Republican 
Bightieth Congress gave relief to those who 
need it least and ignored those who need it 
most. 

We shall endeavor to remove tax tnequi- 
ties and to continue to reduce the public 
debt. 

We are opposed to the imposition of a gen- 
eral Federal sales tax. 

We advocate the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It was enacted by the Republican 
Eightieth Congress over the President's veto. 
That act was proposed with the promise 
that it would secure “the legitimate rights 
of both employees and employers in their 
relations affecting commerce.” It has failed. 
The number of labor-management disputes 
has increased. The number of cases before 
the National Labor Relations Board has more 
than doubled since the act was passed, and 
efficient and prompt administration is be- 
coming more and more difficult. It has en- 
couraged litigation im labor disputes and 
undermined the established American policy 
of collective bargaining. Recent decisions 
by the courts prove that the act was so poorly 
drawn that its application is uncertain, and 
that it is probably, in some provisions, un- 
constitutional. We advocate such legisla- 
tion as is desirable to establish a just body 
of rules to assure free and effective collective 
bargaining, to determine, in the public inter- 
est, the rights of employees and employers, 
to reduce to a minimum their conflict of in- 
terests, and to enable unions to Keep their 
membership free from communistic influ- 
ences. 

We urge that the Department of Labor be 
rebuilt and strengthened, restoring to it the 
units, including the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and the United States 
Employment Service, which properly belong 
to it, and which the Republican Eightieth 
Congress stripped from it over the veto of 
President Truman. We urge that the De- 
partment’s facilities for collecting and dis- 
seminating economic tmformation be ex- 
panded, and that a Labor Education Exten- 
sion Service be established in the Depert- 
ment of Labor. 

We favor the extension of the coverage of 
the Pair Labor Standards Act as recommended 
by President Truman, and the adoption of a 
minimum wage of at least 75 cents an hour 
in place of the present obsolete and inade- 
quate minimum of 40 cents an hour. 

We favor legislation assuring that the 
workers of our Nation receive equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex. 

We favor the extension of the social- 
security program established under Demo- 
cratic leadership, to provide additional pro- 
tection against the hazards of old age, dis- 
ability, disease, or death. We believe that 
this program should tnclude: 

Increases in old-age and survivors’ fnsur- 
ance benefits by at least 50 percent, and re- 
duction of the eligibility age for women from 
65 to 60 years; extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ and unemployment insurance to all 
workers not now covered; tnsurance against 
loss of earnings on account of illness or dis- 
ability; improved public assistance for the 
needy, 

We favor the enactment of a national 
health program for expanded medical re- 
search, medical education, and hospitals and 
clinics. 

We will continue our efforts to aid the 
blind and other handicapped persons to be- 
come self-supporting. 

We will continue our efforts to expand 
maternal care, improve the health of the 
Nation’s children, and reduce juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We approve the purposes of the Mental 
Health Act, and we favor such appropriations 
as May be necessary to make it eiiective. 

We advocate Federal aid for education 
admimistered by and under the coniroi of 
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the States. We vigorously support the au- 
thorization, which was so shockingly ignored 
by the Republican Eightieth Congress, for 
the appropriation of $300,000,000 as a be- 
ginning of Federal aid to the States to assist 
them in meeting the present educational 
needs. We insist upon the right of every 
American child to obtain a good education. 

The Nation can never discharge its debt 
to its millions of war veterans. We pledge 
ourselyes to the continuance and improve- 
ment of our national program of benefits 
for veterans and their families. 

We are proud of the sound and compre- 
hensive program conceived, developed, and 
administered under Democratic leadership, 
including the GI bill of rights, which has 
proved beneficial to many millions. 

The level of veterans’ benefits must be 
constantly reexamined in the light of the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar brought about by inflation. 

Employment and economic security must 
be afforded all veterans. We pledge a pro- 
gram of housing for veterans at prices they 
can afford to pay. 

The disabled veteran must be provided 
with medical care and hospitalization of the 
highest possible standard. 

We pledge our efforts to maintain con- 
tinued farm prosperity, improvement of the 
standard of living, and the working condi- 
tion of the farmer, and to preserve the Iam- 
ily-size farm. 

Specifically, we favor a permanent system 
of flexible price supports for agricultural 
products to maintain farm income on a 
parity with farm operating costs; an intensi- 
fied soil-conservation program; an extended 
crop-insurance program; improvement of 
methods of distributing agricultural prod- 
ucts; development and maintenance of 
stable export markets; adequate financing 
for the school-lunch program; the use of 
agricultural surpluses to improve the diet 
of low-income families in case of need; con- 
tinued expansion of the rural electrification 
program; strengthening of ali agricultural 
credit programs; intensified research to im- 
prove agricultural practices, and to find 
new uses for farm products. 

We strongly urge the continuance of maxi- 
mum farmer participation in all these pro- 
grams, 

We favor the repeal of the discriminatory 
taxes on the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine. 

We will encourage farm cooperatives and 
oppose any revision of Federal law designed 
to curtail their most effective functioning as 
@ means of achieving economy, stability, and 
security for American agriculture. 

We favor provisions under which our fish- 
ery resources and industry will be afforded 
the benefits that will result from more sci- 
entific research and exploration. 

We recognize the importance of small busi- 
ness in a sound American economy. It must 
be protected against unfair discrimination 
and monopoly, and be given equal opportuni- 
ties with competing enterprises to expand 
its capital structure. 

We favor nondiscriminatory transportation 
charges and declare for the early correction 
of inequalities in such charges. 

We pledge the continued full and unified 
regional development of the water, mineral, 
nnd other natural resources of the Nation, 
recognizing that the progress already achieved 
under the initiative of the Democratic Party 
in the arid and semiarid States of the West, 
as well as in the Tennessee Valley, is only an 
indication of still greater results which can 
be accomplished. Our natural resources are 
the heritage of all cur people and must not 
be permitted to become the private preserves 
of monopoly. 

The irrigation of arid land, the establish- 
ment of new, independent, competitive busi- 
ness, and the stimulation of new industrial 
opportunities for all of our people depends 
upon the development and transmission of 





electric energy in accordance with the pro- 
gram and the projects so successfully 
launched under Democratic auspices during 
the past 16 years. 

We favor acceleration of the Federal rec- 
lamation program, the maximum beneficial 
use of water in the several States for irriga- 
tion and domestic supply. In this connec- 
tion, we propose the establishment and 
maintenance of new family-size farms for 
veterans and others seeking settlement op- 
portunities, the development of hydroelec- 
tric power, and its widespread distribution 
over publicly owned transmission lines to 
assure benefits to the water users in financ- 
ing irrigation projects, and to the power 
users for domestic and industrial purposes, 
with preference to public agencies and REA 
cooperatives. These are the aims of the 
Democratic Party which, in the future, as in 
the past, will place the interest of the peo- 
ple as individual citizens first. 

We will continue to improve the naviga- 
ble waterways and harbors of the Nation. 

We pledge to continue the policy initiated 
by the Democratic Party of adequate appro- 
priations for flood control for the protection 
of life and property. 

In addition to practicing false economy on 
flood control, the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress was so cruel as even to 
deny emergency Federal funds for the relief 
of individuals and municipalities victimized 
by recent great floods, tormadoes, and other 
disasters. 

We shall expand our programs for foresta- 
tion, for the improvement of grazing lands, 
public and private, for the stock piling of 
Strategic minerals and the encouragement 
of a sound domestic mining industry. We 
shall carry forward experiments for the 
broader utilization of mineral resources in 
the highly beneficial manner already dem- 
onstrated in the program for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic liquid fuel from our vast 
deposits of coal and oil shale and from our 
agricultural resources. 

We pledge an intensive enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, with adequate appropri- 
ations. 

We advocate the strengthening of exist- 
ing antitrust laws by closing the gaps which 
experience has shown have been used to 
promote the concentration of economic 
power. 

We pledge a positive program to promote 
competitive business and to foster the de- 
velopment of independent trade and com- 
merce. 

We support the right of free enterprise and 
the right of all persons to work together in 
cooperatives and other democratic asso- 
ciations for the purpose of carrying out any 
proper business operations free from any ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory restrictions. 

The Democratic Party is responsible for the 
great civil-rights gains made in recent years 
in eliminating unfair and illegal discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, or color. 

The Democratic Party commits itself to 
continuing its effcrts to eradicate all racial, 
religious, and economic discrimination. 

We again state our belief that racial and 
religious minorities must have the right to 
live, the right to work, the right to vote, the 
full and equal protection of the laws, on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

We highly commend President Harry S. 
Truman for his courageous stand on the is- 
sue of civil rights. We call upon the Con- 
gress to support our President in guarantee- 
ing these basic and fundamental rights— 

(1) The right of full and equal political 
participation; 

(2) The right to equal opportunity of em- 
ployment; 

(3) The right of security of person; 

(4) The right of equal treatment in the 
service and defense of our Nation. 

We pledge ourselves to legislation to admit 
a minimum cf 400,000 displaced persons 
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found eligible for United States citizenship 
without discrimination as to race or religion, 
We condemn the undemocratic action of the 
Republican Eightieth Congress in passing an 
inadequate and bigoted bill for this purpose, 
which law imposes un-American restrictions 
based on race and religion upon such admis. 
sions. 

We urge immediate statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska; immediate determination by the 
people of Puerto Rico as to their form of 
government and their ultimate status with 
respect to the United States; and the maxi- 
mumsdegree of local self-government for the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and Samoa. 

We recommend to Congress the submission 
of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 

We favor the extension of the right of 
suffrage to the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

We pledge adherence to the principle of 
nonpartisan civilian administration of 
atomic energy, and the development of 
atomic energey for peaceful purposes through 
free scientific inquiry for the benefit of all 
the people. 

We urge the vigorous promotion of world- 
wide freedom in the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of news by press, radio, motion pictures, 
news reels, and television, with complete 
confidence that an informed people will de- 
termine wisely the course of domestic and 
foreign policy. 

We believe the primary step toward the 
achievement of world-wide freedom is access 
by all peoples to the facts and the truth. To 
that end, we will encourage the greatest pos- 
sible vigor on the part of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights and the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
to establish the foundations on which free- 
dom can exist in every nation. 

We deplore the repeated attempts of Re- 
publicans in the Eightieth Congress to im- 
pose thought control upon the American 
people and to encroach on the freedom of 
speech and press. 

We pledge the early establishment of a 
national science foundation under principles 
which will guarantee the most effective utili- 
zation of public and private research facili- 
ties. 

We will continue our efforts to improve and 
strengthen our Federal civil service, and pro- 
vide adequate compensation. 

We will continue to maintain an adequate 
American merchant marine. 

We condemn communism and other forms 
of totalitarianism and their destructive ac- 
tivity overseas and at home. We shall con- 
tinue to build firm defenses against com- 
munism by strengthening the economic and 
social structure of our own democracy. We 
reiterate our pledge to expose and prosecute 
treasonable activities of anti-democratic and 
un-American organizations which would sap 
our strength, paralyze our will to defend our- 
selves, and destroy our unity, inciting race 
against race, class against class, and the peo- 
ple against free institutions. We shall con- 
tinue vigorously to enforce the laws against 
subversive activities, observing at all times 
the constitutional guarantees which protect 
free speech, the free press, and honest politi- 
cal activity. We shall strengthen our laws 
against subversion to the full extent neces- 
sary, protecting at all times our traditional 
individual freedom, 

We recognize that the United States has 
become the principal protector of the free 
world. The free peoples of the world look 
to us for support in maintaining their free- 
doms. If we falter in our leadership, we 
may endanger the peace of the world—and 
we shall surely endanger the welfare of our 
own Nation. For these reasons it is impera- 
tive that we maintain our military strength 
until world peace with justice is secure. 
Under the leadership of President Truman, 
our military departments have been united 
and our Government organization for the 
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national defense greatly strengthened. We 
pledge to maintain adequate military 
strength, based on these improvements, 
sufficient to fulfill our responsibilities in 
occupation zones, defend our national in- 
terests, and to bolster those free nations 
resisting Communist aggression. 

This is our platform. These are our prin- 
ciples. They form a political and economic 
policy which has guided our party and our 
Nation. 

The American people know these principles 
well. Under them we have enjoyed greater 
security, greater prosperity, and more effec- 
tive world leadership than ever before. 

Under them and with the guidance of 
divine providence we can proceed to higher 
levels of prosperity and security; we can 
advance to a better life at home; we can 
continue our leadership in the world with 
ever-growing prospects for lasting peace. 


The 1948 Platform of the Republican 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the 1948 
platform of the Republican Party. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE 1948 PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
I 
Declaration of principles 


To establish and maintain peace, to build 
a country in which every citizen can earn a 
good living with the promise of real progress 
for himself and his family, and to uphold as 
a beacon light for mankind everywhere the 
inspiring American tradition of liberty, op- 
portunity, and justice for all—that is the 
Republican platform. 

To this end we propose as a guide to defi- 
nite action the following principles: 

Maximum voluntary cooperation between 
citizens and minimum dependence on law; 
never, however, declining courageous recourse 
to law if necessary. 

Our competitive system furnishes vital op- 
portunity for youth and for all enterprising 
citizens; it makes possible the productive 
power which is the unique weapon of our 
national defense and is the mainspring of 
material well-being and political freedom. 

Government, as the servant of such a 
system, should take all needed steps to 
Strengthen and develop public health, to pro- 
mote scientific research, to provide security 
for the aged, and to promote a stable econ- 
omy so that men and women need not fear 
the loss of their jobs or the threat of eco- 
nomic hardships through no fault of their 
own, 

The rights and obligations of workers are 
commensurate with the rights and obliga- 
tions of employers and they are interde- 
pendent; these rights should be protected 
against coercion and exploitation from what- 
ever quarter and with due regard for the 
general welfare of all. 

The soil as our basic natural resource must 
be conserved with increased effectiveness, and 
farm prices should be supported on a just 
basis, 

Development of the priceless national 


heritage which is in our West is vital to our 
Nation. 


Administration of Government must be 
economical and effective. 

Faulty governmental policies share an im- 
portant responsibility for the present cruelly 
high cost of living. We pledge prompt ac- 
tion to correct these policies. There must 
be decent living at decent wages. 

Our common defense must be strength- 
ened and unified. 

Our foreign policy is dedicated to preserv- 
ing a free America in a free world of free 
men. This calls for strengthening the United 
Nations and primary recognition of America’s 
self-interest in the liberty of other peoples. 
Prudently conserving our own resources, we 
shall cooperate on a self-help basis with other 
peace-loving nations. 

Constant and effective insistence on the 
personal dignity of the individual and his 
right to complete justice without regard to 
race, creed, or color is a fundamental Ameri- 
can principle. 

We aim always to unite and to strengthen; 
never to weaken or divide. In such a broth- 
erhood will we Americans get results. Thus 
we will overcome all obstacles. 


a 


In the past 18 months the Republican 
Congress, in the face of frequent obstruc- 
tion from the executive branch, made a rec- 
ord of solid achievement. Here are some of 
the accomplishments of this Republican 
Congress: 

The long trend of extravagant and ill-ad- 
vised executive action reversed. 

The budget balanced. 

Taxes reduced. 

Limitation of Presidential tenure to two 
terms passed. 

Assistance to veterans, their widows and 
orphans provided. 

Assistance to agriculture and business en- 
acted. 

Elimination of the poll tax as a requisite 
to soldier voting. 

A sensible reform of the labor law, protect- 
ing all rights of labor while safeguarding the 
entire community against those break-downs 
in essential industries which endanger the 
health and livelihood of all. 

A long-range farm program enacted. 

Unification of the armed services launched. 

A military manpower law enacted. 

The United Nations fostered. 

A haven for displaced persons provided. 

The most far-reaching measures in history 
adopted to aid the recovery of the free world 
on a basis of self-help and with prudent re- 
gard for our own resources. 

And, finally, the development of intelli- 
gent plans and party teamwork for the day 
when the American people entrust the exec- 
utive as well as the legislative branch of our 
National Government to the Republican 
Party. 

We shall waste few words on the tragic 
lack of foresight and general inadequacy of 
those now in charge of the executive branch 
of the National Government; they have lost 
the confidence of citizens of all parties. 

mr 

Present cruelly high prices are due in large 
part to the fact that the Government has 
not effectively used the powers it possesses to 
combat inflation, but has deliberately en- 
couraged higher prices. 

We pledge an attack upon the basic causes 
of inflation, including the following 
measures: 

Progressive reduction of the cost of Gov- 
ernment through elimination of waste. 

Stimulation of production as the surest 
way to lower prices. 

Fiscal policies to provide increased incen- 
tives for production and thrift. 

A sound currency. 

Reduction of the public debt. 

We pledge further, that in the manage- 
ment of our National Government, we shall 
achieve the abolition of overlapping, duplica- 
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tion, extravagance, and excessive centraliza- 
tion. 

The more efficient assignment of functions 
within the Government. 

And the rooting out of communism wher- 
ever found. 

These things are fundamental. 

Iv 

We must, however, do more. 

The Constitution gives us the affirmative 
mandate “to establish justice.” 

In Lincoln’s words: “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent. The occasion is piled high with dif- 
ficulty and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, s0 we must think anew 
and act anew.” 

The tragic experience of Europe tells us 
that popular government disappears when 
it is ineffective and no longer can translate 
into action the aims and the aspirations of 
the people. 

Therefore, in domestic affairs, we propose: 

The maintenance of armed services for 
air, land, and sea to a degree which will in- 
sure our national security; and the achieve- 
ment of effective unity in the Department 
ot National Defense so as to insure maximum 
economy in money and manpower, and max- 
imum effectiveness in case of war. We favor 
sustained effective action to procure suffi- 
cient manpower for the services, recogniz- 
ing the American principle that every citi- 
zen has an obligation of service to his 
country. 

An adequate privately operated merchant 
marine, the continued development of our 
harbors and waterways, and the expansion 
of privately operated air transportation and 
communication systems, 

The maintenance o1 Federal finances in a 
healthy condition and continuation of the 
efforts so well started by the Republican 
Congress to reduce the enormous burden of 
taxation in order to provide incentives for 
the creation of new industries and new jobs, 
and to bring relief from inflation. We favor 
intelligent integration of Federal-State tax- 
ing and spending policies designed to elimi- 
nate wasteful duplication, and in order that 
the State and local governments may be able 
to assume their separate responsibilities, the 
Federal Government shall as soon as prac- 
ticable withdraw or reduce those taxes which 
can be best administered by local govern- 
ments, with particular consideration of ex- 
cise and inheritance taxes; and we favor re- 
storing to America a working federalism. 

Small business, the bulwark of American 
enterprise, must be encouraged through ag- 
gressive antimonopoly action, elimination of 
unnecessary controls, protection against dis- 
crimination, correction of tax abuses, and 
limitation of competition by governmental 
organizations. 

Collective bargaining is an obligation as 
well as a right, applying equally to workers 
and employers; and the fundamental right 
to strike is subordinate only to paramount 
considerations of public health and safety. 
Government's chief function in this field is 
to promote good will, encourage cooperation, 
and where resort is had to intervention, to 
be impartial, preventing violence and requir- 
ing obedience to all law hy all parties in- 
volved. We pledge continuing study to im- 
prove labor-management legislation in the 
light of experience and changing conditions. 

There must be a long-term program in 
the interest of agriculture and the consumer 
which should include: An accelerated pro- 
gram of sounder soil conservation; effective 
protection of reasonable market prices 
through flexible support prices, commodity 
loans, marketing agreements, together with 
such other means as may be necessary, and 
the development of sound farm credit; en- 
couragement of zamily-size farms; intensi- 
fied research to discover new crops, new uses 
for existing crops, and control of hoof-and- 
mouth and other 
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pests; support of the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned and farmer-operated coopera- 
tives, and sound rural electrification. 

We favor progressive development of the 
Nation's water resources for navigation, flood 
control and power, with immediate action 
in critical areas. 

We favor conservation of all our natural 
resources and believe that conservation and 
stock piling of strategic and critical raw 
materials is indispensable to the security of 
the United States. 

We urge the full development of our 
forests on the basis of cropping and sus- 
tained yield with cooperation of State and 
private owners for conservation and fire pro- 
tecticn. 

We favor a comprehensive reclamation 
program for arid and semi-arid areas with 
full protection of the rights and interests 
of the States in the use and control of water 
for irrigation, power development incidental 
thereto and other beneficial uses; with- 
drawal or acquisition of lands for public 
purposes only by act of Congress and after 
due consideration of local problems; devel- 
opment of processes for the extraction of 
oil and other substances from oil shale and 
coal; adequate representation of the West 
in the national administration. 

Recognizing the Nation’s solemn obliga- 
tion to all veterans, we propose a realistic 
and adequate adjustment of benefits on a 
cost-of-living basis for .service-connected 
disabled veterans and their dependents, and 
for the widows, orphans, and dependents of 
veterans who died in the service of their 
country. All disabled veterans should have 
ample opportunity for suitable, self-sus- 
taining employment. 
faith compliance with veterans’ preference 
in Federal service with simplification and 
codification of the hundreds of piecemeal 
Federal laws affecting veterans, and efficient 
and businesslike management of the Vete- 
erans’ Administration. We pledge the high- 
est possible standards of medical care and 
hospitalization. 

Housing can best be supplied and financed 
by private enterprise; but Government can 
and should encourage the building of better 
homes at less cost. We recommend Federal 
aid to the States for local slum clearance 
and low-rental housing programs only where 
there is a need that cannot be met either 
by private enterprise or by the States and 
localities. 

Consistent with the vigorous existence of 
our competitive economy, we urge: exten- 
sion of the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program and increase of the bene- 
fits to a more realistic level; strengthening of 
Federal-State programs designed to provide 
more adequate hospital facilities, to im- 
prove methods of treatment for the mentally 
ill, to advance maternal and child health 
and generally to foster a healthy America. 

Lynching or any other form of mob vio- 
lence anywhere is a disgrace to any civilized 
state, end we favor the prompt enactment 
of legislation to end this infamy. 

One of the basic principles of this Re- 
public is the equality of all individuals in 


their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happine This principle is enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States; it was vindicated on the fleld of 


battle and became the cornerstone of this 


Republic. This right of equal opportunity 
to work and to advance in life should never 
be limited in any individual because of race, 
religion, color, or country of origin. We favor 
the enactment and just enforcement of such 


Federal legislation as may be 

maintain this right at 

part of this Republic. 
We favor the abolition of the poll tax as 


a requisit to voling. 


necessary to 
all times in every 


We demand good- . 
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We are opposed to the idea of racial seg- 
regation in the armed services of the United 
States. 

Vv 


We pledge a vigorous enforcement of exist- 
ing laws against Communists and enact- 
ment of such new legislation as may be 
necessary to expose the treasonable activities 
of Communists and defeat their objective 
of establishing here a godless dictatorship 
controlled from abroad. 

We favor a revision of the procedure for 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent which will more exactly reflect the 
popular vote, 

We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing equal rights for women. 

We favor equal pay for equal work regard- 
less of sex. 

We propose a well-paid and efficient Federal 
career service. 

We favor the elimination of unnecessary 
Federal bureaus and of the duplication of the 
functions of necessary governmental agen- 
cies. 

We favor equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all and the promotion of educa- 
tion and educational facilities. 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
historic rights to the tide and submerged 
lands, tributary waters, lakes, and streams. 

We favor eventual statehood for Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. We urge develop- 
ment of Alaskan land communications and 
natural resources. 

We favor self-government for the residents 
of the Nation’s Capital. 
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We dedicate our foreign policy to the pres- 
ervation of a free America in a free world 
of freemen. With neither malice nor desire 
for conquest, we shall strive for a just peace 
with all nations. 

America is deeply interested in the sta- 
bility, security, and liberty of other inde- 
pendent peoples, Within the prudent limits 
of our own economic welfare, we shall co- 
operate, on a basis of self-help and mutual 
aid, to assist other peace-loving nations to 
restore their economic independence and the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for which we fought two wars and upon 
which dependable peace must build. We 
shall insist on businesslike and efficient ad- 
ministration of all foreign aid. 

We welcome and encourage the sturdy 
progress toward unity in western Europe. 

We shall erect our foreign policy on the 
basis of friendly firmness which welcomes 
cooperation but spurns appeasement. We 
shall pursue a consistent foreign policy which 
invites steadiness and reliance and which 
thus avoids the misunderstandings from 
which wars result. We shall protect the 
future against the errors of the Democratic 
administration, which has too often lacked 
clarity, competence, or consistency in our 
vital international relationships and has too 
often abandoned justice. 

We believe in collective security against 
aggression and in behalf of justice and free- 
dom. We shall support the United Nations 
as the world's best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote its 
effective evolution and use. The United 
Nations should prcgressively establish inter- 
national law, be freed of any veto in the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
and be provided with the armed forces con- 
templated by the Charter. We particularly 
commend the value of regional arrangements 
as prescribed by the Chartcr; and we cite the 
Western Hemispheric defense pact as a useful 
model. 

We shall nourish these pan-American 
agreements in the new spirit of cooperation 
which implements the Monroe Doctrine. 

We welcome Israel into the family of 
nations and take pride in the fact that the 















































































Republican Party was the first to call for the 
establishment of a free and independent 
Jewish commonwealth. The vacillation of 
the Democratic administration on this ques- 
tion has undermined the prestige of the 
United Nations. Subject to the letter ang 
spirit of the United Nations Charter, we 
pledge to Israel full recognition, with its 
boundaries as sanctioned by the United 
Nations and aid in developing its economy, 
We will foster and cherish our historic 
policy of friendship with China and assert 
our deep interest in the maintenance of its 
integrity and freedom. 
We shall seek to restore autonomy and 
self-sufficiency as rapidly as possible in our 
postwar occupied areas, guarding always 
against any rebirth of aggression. 
We shall relentlessly pursue our aims for 
the universal limitation and control of arms 
and implements of war on a basis of reliable 
disciplines against bad faith. 
At all times safeguarding our own indus. 
try and agriculture, and under efficient ad. 
ministrative procedures for the legitimate 
consideration of domestic needs, we shall 
support the system of reciprocal trade and 
encourage international commerce. 
We pledged that under a Republican ad- 
ministration all foreign commitments shall 
be made public and subject to constitu. 
tional ratification. We shall say what we 
mean and mean what we say. In all of these 
things we shall primarily consult the na- 
tional security and welfare of our own United 
States. In all of these things we shall wel- 
come the world’s cooperation. But in none 
of these things shall we surrender our ideals 
or our free institutions, 
We are proud of the part that Republi- 
cans have taken in those limited areas of 
foreign policy in which they have been per- 
mitted to participate. We shall invite the 
minority party to join us under the next Re- 
publican administration in stopping parti- 
san politics at the water's edge. 
We faithfully dedicate ourselves to peace 
with justice. 
VII 


Guided by these principles, with continu- 
ing faith in Almighty God; united in the 
spirit of brotherhood; and using to the full 
the skills, resources, and blessings of liberty 
with which we are endowed; we, the Ameri- 
can people, will courageously advance to meet 
the challenge of the future. 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp the speech 
which I delivered as the temporary chair- 
man of the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, I am deeply moved by 
the signal honor you have done me. 

We have assembled here for a great pur- 
pose. We have a solemn commission from 
millions of American men and women. We 
are here to give to them an accounting cf our 
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stewardship for 16 eventful years, for not one 
of which we make apology, and to lay be- 
fore them our articles of faith and nomi- 
nate our candidates. 

We shall not follow the example of our 
opponents by announcing the result of the 
contest 4 months in advance. 

In a broader and deeper sense, however, 
we are assembled in the name of American 
democracy, and democracy for all mankind 
everywhere, without regard to race, creed, 
color, or nationality, without which it can- 
not be preserved anywhere. 

Our claim upon the confidence of the 
people rests upon an unparalleled record of 
devotion to the people’s welfare; a record 
which rescued the American economy of free 
enterprise from a collapse we did not foster; 
a record which four times the American peo- 
ple have overwhelmingly endorsed. 

There has never been greater need in the 
world than now for the sort of leadership 
which, from its origin, the Democratic Party 
has given in the development of democracy 
in America. 

This leadership has not been sectional, 
but national, nor has it sought to advance 
one class to the unjust detriment of others. 

The unprecedented challenge which beck- 
ons us to service in these uncertain times 
demands that we look beyond the limits of 
states or nations or political parties to the 
obligations of the democratic process which 
we espouse. 

In the midst of such a summons and on 
the basis of our record, We meet here today 
and shall meet our opponents in the ap- 
proaching contest and on the day of the next 
election. 

What is this record of which I speak? 
What is the sum total of these accomplish- 
ments we have wrought in the 16 years now 
drawirg to a close? 

They call it the New Deal. At every con- 
vention since 1932 and on every political 
rostrum Republican politicians have hurled 
their anathemas at this New Deal as if it 
were some blight or plague that had poisoned 
the lives and consumed the liberties of the 
people and kept them chained and helpless. 

What is this cankering, corroding, fungous 
growth which every Republican orator, save 
one, denounced with unaccustomed rancor, 
then in their adopted platform hugged to 
their political bosom as if it were the child 
of their own loins? 

It was recovery. The new Roosevelt ad- 
ministration breathed into the nostrils of 
every worthy American enterprise a breath 
of new life, new hope, and new determina- 
tion. It put old agencies at the people's dis- 
posal and, where necessary, inaugurated new 
ones to make democracy live and work for 
the American people. 

I cannot here detail the great body of laws 
and policies inaugurated by four Democratic 
administrations which have become as secure 
a part of American law and policy as the 
antitrust laws or the Federal Reserve System 
itself. 

In spite of the chronic and noisy opposi- 
tion of this program’s enemies, the American 
people will not willingly surrender it. For, 


“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


I remind the American people of some of 
these accomplishments as evidence of our 
good faith with and our service to them: 

A farmer's agricultural adjustment and 
price-support program, which, in 16 years, 
has increased farm income by 800 percent, 
substantially reduced interest rates on farm 
credit, reduced farm-mor‘gage indebtedness 
by more than 50 percent, and farm-mortgage 
foreclosures by 95 percent. 

A soil-conservation program by which we 
propose to hand this land of ours down to 
other generations capable of their support. 


A rural-electrification program, which has 
lifted from millions of farm women the 
drudgery of exhausting housework, and 
brought millions of farmers ihe boon of elec- 
tric power. 

A program of development of our water 
resources for navigation, flood contro., and 
power, to make these God-given resources 
the servants of the public. 

A Labor Relations Act, a Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and other measures for improving 
conditions of labor and relationships be- 
tween employers and employees. 

A reciprocal-trade program, fathered by 
Cordell Hull, one of America’s greatest Sec- 
retaries of State, under which capital and 
labor have been able to increase their mar- 
kets throughout the world, without substan- 
tial injury to any American industry. 

What is this whipping boy which Repub- 
lican speech makers use for their lamenta- 
tions at every convention and on every 
platform? 

A reorganized and stronger banking sys- 
tem and a Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, reducing bank failures from 4,004 in 
1933 to only 6 in all of 1947, permitting the 
American people to retire at night without 
fear that their savings will evaporate before 
the dawn of morning. 

A Federal Housing Administration and a 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which 
built, improved, and saved hundreds of 
thousands of homes in town and city, and 
reduced nonfarm real estate foreclosures 
from 252,000 in 1933 to only 10,000 in 1947, 

A Commodity Credit Corporation, an Ex- 
port-Import Bank, a Federal Home Loan 
Bank, a Bank for Cooperatives, and other 
institutions for the service of the American 
people. 

An expanded Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, at a time when it was the only 
money-lending agency in the Nation capable 
of averting financial disaster. 

A statute abolishing the holding-company 
evil and a Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to supervise the issue and sale of cor- 
porate stocks, and protect the American 
people from the fraud to which they had 
been subjected under the boom-and-bust 
days of a previous administration. 

A good-neighbor policy, bringing into 
more friendly relationships the great nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, and guarantee- 
ing the solidarity of cooperative pan-Ameri- 
canism as a substitute for the sordid con- 
cept of dollar diplomacy and selfish exploi- 
tation under the friendly eyes of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

What is this New Deal? 

The gainful employment of more than 61,- 
000,000 American workers, which bids fair 
to rise to more than 63,000,000 during the 
present year, compared to 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed 16 years ago. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, of more than 
$17,000,000,000 for 1947, and at the rate of 
$18,000,000,000 for 1948, the highest level in 
the history of the Nation in either peace or 
war. 

Increased production to a level exceeding 
$230,000,000,000 per annum; and an annual 
income of $210,000,000,000 for the American 
people in 1948, compared to an annual in- 
come of #38,000,000,000 16 years ago. 

An increase in the monthly average of new 
construction in 1948 to more than $1,200,000,- 
000; and for new plants and equipment, ex- 
cluding agriculture, the sum of $19,000,000,- 
000, an increase of nearly 400 percent above 
1939, and 1,000 percent greater than 16 years 
ago. 

An increase in new corporate security is- 
sues to more than $6,000,000,000 for the year 
1947, which does not appear to be an undue 
restriction on the investment of new capital 
in the United States. 

An increase in sales of American goods to 
a figure of more than $15,000,000,000 per 
month for the first months of 1948. 
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An increase in exports to other nations to 
more than $15,000,000,000 for 19847, an excess 
of exports over imports of more than £6,000,- 
000,000 under a reciprocal trade program that 
the Republicans in Congress have scuttled. 

A prosperity enabling the American people 
to indulge in personal savings of more than 
$100,000,000,000 since 1939, and has enabled 
the Treasury of the United States to dis- 
charge, in a little more than 2 years, more 
than $27,000,000,000 of the national debt 
inherited from the great expenditures of the 
war. 

Let us ask, and let the American people 
ask, those who spray this forest of superb 
accomplishment with the froth of their vin- 
dictive lips, which tree will they cut down 
with their mighty ax or their puny hatchet? 

In 1946 the Republican Party secured con- 
trol of both branches of the Congress 

The people did not really mean to elect a 
Republican Congress. They were 
against irksome and irritating annoyances 
which the war had required, and which had 
not been removed. 

What has been its record? How has it 
dealt with the monumental problems of the 
American people? 

During the war, occurred probably the 
greatest discovery in the history of science 
or invention, the discovery and utilization of 
atomic energy. 

This fantastic element of nature has always 
existed, just as the rays of the sun always 
held the mystery of electricity long before 
Franklin flew his kite, but it had not been 
brought under the control of man until the 
emergency of war produced it, at a cost to 
the American people of $2,000,000,000 or 
$3,000,060,000. 

How and by whom shall it be used—for 
the destruction of mankind, or for his greater 
advancement in developing and producing 
the means of greater happiness and pros- 
perity? 

The Eightieth Republican Congress refused 
to confirm for the terms fixed by law, the 
members of the Atomic Commission, which 
has been engaged in profound research into 
this new force of nature. But, it shortened 
their terms to a period of 2 years, so that, 
in the event of their success, they might se- 
cure political control of the Commiss 
its functions. 

Judging from the proceedings of the recent 
Republican Convention, you would not have 
known that atomic energy had ever been dis- 
covered or dreamed of. 

Claiming to have had a mandate from the 
American people, the Republican Congress 
began its discharge by seeking to destroy the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the 
soil conservation program by denying to 
them adequate funds for their extension to 
the farmers of the Nation. 

Lacking in courage to repeal the Labor Re- 
lations Act, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, they have sought so to modify the basis 
upon which these enactment 
cated, as to destroy, in part, the rights en- 
joyed by labor in the collective process. 
They have done this by the enactment of a 
statute, which had its inception in a desire 
to destroy the right of American labor to 
organize, portions of which enactment have 
already been declared null and void by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

The American people have the right to de- 
mand that the Republican Party and its 
candidates take them into their confidence 
regarding their intentions on this great pro- 
gram, which they condemn out of their 
mouths, but endorse in their platforms 

If they propose to abolish it from the 
statute books, let them so advise the Ameri- 
can people. They cannot 
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When this Congress assembled in January 
1947 the new Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who was the permanent chairman 
of the recent Republican convention, an- 
nounced that they would open each session 
with a prayer and close it with a probe. 

If the prayers have been no more effective 
than their probes, they did not rise above 
the heads of the congressional inmates, The 
mandate upon which this Congress claimed 
to have been elected, was supposed to have 
called for the undoing of nearly everything 
that had been done since they folded their 
tents and departed from Washington in 1933, 
depending upon the exigencies of each con- 
gressional district. 

There is more to this record than appears 
upon the surface. There is more to it than 
found its way into the law books. There is 
the record of things promised and not ac- 
complished. There is the record of attempted 
sabotage of some of the greatest programs 
ever inaugurated by the American Govern- 
ment. 

You do not see a housing bill in that visible 
record. What became of it? Notwithstand- 
ing repeated recommendations by the Presi- 
dent urging adequate housing legislation for 
the veterans of our latest war and for mil- 
lions of people in the lower-income brackets, 
this Republican Congress did nothing. Word 
came down from Philadelphia, where the 
platform committee was in session, in the 
closing hours of the last confused session of 
the Congress, demanding that some sort of 
housing bill be passed. Anything with the 
word “house” in it would be sufficient. They 
had to see it written across the horizon. 
Where is that housing legislation? It is not 
or the statutes. It furnishes no roof over 
the veterans, workers, or farmers. It is just 
another gone goose. 

Repeatedly the President recommended the 
enactment of legislation to improve and con- 
serve the health of our people. Congress 
fumed and fretted and dickered. But where 
is the health legislation which the Repub- 
lican Party and the Republican platform have 
promised the American people? It is another 
gone goose. 

Repeatedly the President urged this Con- 
gress to enact legislation to improve the 
American educational system, to assist the 
States in providing better schools and better 
teachers and better school facilities for the 
education of our people, found deplorably 
deficient during the administration of the 
selective-service law in the last war. 

The American people have the right to ask 
Republican leaders of the Eightieth Congress 
an. that platform makers at Philadelphia in 
June, and the candidates nominated at the 
convention, to explain why the Congress 
which they endorse failed utterly in the en- 
actment of legislation to improve our educa- 
tional facilities. They have the right to ask 
to what extent they may rely upon present 
promises in regard to education made either 
by a platform or by candidates, since they 
have been unable or unwilling to honor their 
commitments in the past. Where is the Re- 
publican educational program? 

If you ask me where all these measures now 
repose, I answer that they have gone to the 
home for lost cause. If I may quote a recent 
distinguished authority on the subject, they 
are a part of the flock of “gone geese,” put to 
flight by the Republican Congress which has 
just adjourned. 

Why did these measures remain unacted 
upon? It may be because they bordered too 
much upon the hated and despised theory 
that Government should place its powers and 
its facilities at the disposal of the people to 
advance their welfare. 

If you doubt this diagnosis, ask the Repub- 
ljcan Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Ask the Republican chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, which did not even 
permit the housing bill to come to the floor 
of the House for consideration or debate. 
Ask the Republican majority leader of the 


House of Representatives. Ask the chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. Ask the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committe. Ask the Republican 
whip of the House of Representatives. Ask 
the junior Senator from Washington, the 
junior Senator from Missouri, and the junior 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 

These men might shed some light on the 


reason for the utter inaction and the utter. 


incapacity of the Republican Congress with 
reference to these and other vital measures. 

If information cannot be obtained from 
these sources, it might be interesting to in- 
quire of the more than 1,400 registered lob- 
byists in Washington during the Eightieth 
Congress. In 1946, Congress passed a law re- 
quiring the registration of lobbyists and lob- 
bying organizations. In the Seventy-ninth 
Congress there were 360 registrations of lob- 
byists and organizations engaged in lobbying. 
During the Eightieth Republican Congress, 
more than 1,400 lobbyists and lobbying or- 
ganizations registered. There are approxi- 
mately three lobbyists for each Member of 
Congress, both Senators and Representatives, 

Financial statements filed by lobbyists or- 
ganizations and employers of these lobbyists 
also show that special interests are willing to 
pay big money to get the laws they want. 
These organizations have spent more than 
$8,000,000 to influence the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which is $3,000,000 more than the en- 
tire appropriation for all the 96 Senators and 
their official staffs to conduct the business of 
the people in the Senate of the United States. 

The increase in lobbying registrations, and 
the enormous expense involved, might be a 
source of revealing information to the Amer- 
ican people, if the truth can be ascertained. 

Whether the American people receive ade- 
quate or satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions, they are entitled to know why it was 
that this Republican Congress subordinated 
the need of American veterans and Ameri- 
can workers to the will of the real-estate 
lobby which infested the corridors of the 
Capitol and every hotel in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

These recitals, however, scarcely more than 
scratch the surface of Republican failures 
in the Eightieth Congress. Despite its re- 
peated promises in its previous platforms 
to extend the benefits of the social-security 
system, inaugurated and enacted by the 
Democratic Party, it not only refused these 
promised extensions, but eliminated nearly 
three-quarters of a million people from pos- 
sible benefits under it. 

The Eightieth Congress refused to enact 
legislation increasing the minimum wage 
paid to American labor from 40 cents an 
hour, which will not buy a single pound of 
soup meat, to 70 cents an hour, which will 
just buy a pound of hamburger. 

This brings us to the question of infla- 
tion. 

Repeatedly, the President called attention 
to the increase in the cost of living, which, 
since 1945, notwithstanding periodical in- 
creases in wages, has reduced the wage earn- 
er’s buying power by more than 16 percent. 

It was upon this issue, in part, that the 
Republicans won control of the two Houses 
of the Congress in 1946. But this Republican 
Congress was content to pass a so-called vol- 
untary price-reduction measure, in spite of 
which prices have continued to soar. Pro- 
duction, they said, was the remedy to the 
high cost of living. Repeatedly, the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to halt this spiral of 
increased prices and consequent lower take- 
home wages. Production has exceeded war- 
time levels. But prices have continued to 
rise while a Republican Congress continued 
to dawdle. 

Today the retail food price index is stand- 
ing at 211 percent compared ‘to the average 
of 1935 to 1989. It is higher than it has 
ever been in the history of this country. 
Food prices are 1214 percent higher than 
they were a year ago. They are 126 percent 
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higher than they were in August 1939, and 45 
percent higher than in June 1946, when price 
regulations were allowed to lapse, 

The consumer’s price index covering food 
clothing, rent, fuel, electricity, ice, house 
furnishings, and other necessities of the 
moderate income group now stands at 171 
percent higher than the 1935-39 average 
73 percent higher than in August 1939, end 
28 percent higher than in June 1946. 

But the Eightieth Republican Congress re. 
fused to take further steps in the war against 
inflation. 

In their pletform in 1944, the Republican 
Party criticized the dispersion of the agencies 
dealing with labor subjects away from the 
Department of Labor and pledged themselves 
to consolidate them all under the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The Eightieth Congress not only refused 
to carry out that pledge, but have stripped 
the Department of Labor by transferring 
from it agencies already under its jurisdic- 
tion, such as the Conciliation Service, and 
refused to approve a reorganization plan sent 
to Congress by the President which would 
have brought about a more central jurisdic- 
tion within the Department on matters deal- 
ing with labor. 

Following the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff law of 1930 and the inaugura- 
tion of a Democratic administration in 1933, 
Congress enacted a program for reciprocal 
trade agreements in an effort to soften the in- 
equities and exorbitant tariff duties provided 
in that law and open the doors for the re- 
sumption of international trade. 

This law has been in existence for 14 years. 
It had been renewed and extended four times 
prior to the assembling of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. The majority of Republican Members 
of both Houses voted against its enactment 
and its extension, except once during the 
recent war. 

When the law expired on June 12, 1948, the 
House of Representatives passed a make- 
shift extension of 1 year, intended and cal- 
culated to destroy the whole reciprocal trade 
program. It provided that no agreement 
could go into effect until it had been ap- 
proved by the Congress itself, a provision 
never previously included. 

This measure was somewhat modified in 
the Senate, but both Houses refused to ex- 
tend it beyond 1 year, because they wished to 
turn their faces back toward the days of 1930, 
the days of logrolling and back scratching 
in the making of tariff laws dealing with 
our trade with foreign nations. Even in 
the extension of 1 year provided for in the 
recent session of Congress, the President 
is powerless to go beyond the recommenda- 
tion of a bipartisan Tariff Commission, 
which means, in fact, that during this 1 
year’s extension there will be no new trade 
agreements entered into. 

This is a tragic betrayal of our cbliga- 
tions, not only to the American people, but 
to the world. In our legislation providing 
aid for the recovery of Europe, we required 
every nation receiving it to make similar 
agreements with other nations, to level off, 
in part, the barriers to trade that has stifled 
commerce, thrown labor out of employment, 
and contributed to the frictions which have 
brought war and devastation to the world. 

In the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff law of 1930, I recall the influence of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association. 
I recall the dominating influence of Mr. 
Joseph R. Grundy, then head of this asso- 
ciation. He came to Washington and did 
his work. He did it well. He succeeded in 
procuring the enactment of the highest tariff 
barriers ever raised against international 
trade in the history of this or any other 
nation. 

After accomplishing the creation of this 
legislative strait-jacket, he apparently dis- 
appeared like some sunken river from the 
surface of the earth, until the assembling 
of the recent Republican convention, when 
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he reappeared with all his power, influence, 
and skillful manipulation in behalf of can- 
didates, platforms, and policies. He so domi- 
nated that convention that it has been des- 
jonated by some of the press as the Grundy 
convention. 

We are told by the press and the radio that 
the pilgrimage of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania to the headquarters of the 
Governor of New York was inspired by this 
old hand at tariff manipulation. 

We know from the press and the radio, and 
the general knowledge which is common to 
us all, that he exercised great influence in, 
if he did not actually dominate the selection 
of the new chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. This seems to have been 
the first installment of the pay-off. What 
future installments will turn out to be, only 
the future can reveal. 

The American people may have been sur- 
prised at the selection of the new Republican 
chairman for the approaching campaign. But 
it is revealing to recall that this Pennsylvania 
Congressman, back yonder in the year 1943, 
expressed his political philosophy and the 
reasons for his belief that the Republican 
Party deserved to be returned to power in 
these United States. “It is time,” said Mr. 
Hucu Scort, “for the Republicans to take 
over. We are the best stock. We are the 
people who represent the real grit, brains, 
and backbone of America.” 

In this manner the new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, selected by 
the Republican candidate for President, 
modified and modernized, from a Republican 
standpoint, the views of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, in his famous Gettysburg address, asked 
only for a government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 

The new Republican chairman insists that 
it must be a government of the best peo- 
ple, by the best people, and for the best peo- 
ple. This is a resurgence of the ancient 
Hamiltonian doctrine that only the rich, the 
educated, and the well born are qualified to 
participate in government in these free 
United States. Obviously, this will be the 
pattern of the Republican appeal to the 
American people. 


“All hail the power of Grundy’s name, 
Let candidates prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the Republican diadem, 
And crown him boss of all.” 


It would be a futile process to waste time 
seeking to analyze the newest Republican 
national platform. It was appropriately de- 
scribed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who was chairman of the Republican resolu- 
tions committee, when he said, “It is a tent 
big enough for everybody to get under.” 

But, soon after he was nominated upon It, 
the Repubiican candidate for President an- 
nounced that he would inaugurate the great- 
est house cleaning ever seen in Washington, 
if he should be elected. 

We have, from time to time in the past, 
been promised or warned of other house 
cleanings, and the American people will recall 
in some recent Republican history the type 
of house cleaning they got. 

The Republican nominee has also an- 
nounced, with characteristic finality, that 
he proposes to clean the cobwebs from the 
Government at Washington, as he has 
cleaned them from the government at Al- 
bany, following long tenure of Democratic 
administrations at both places. 

I am not an expert on cobwebs, but, if my 
memory does not betray me, when the Demo- 
cratic Party took over the Government of 
the United States 16 years ago, even the 
Spiders were so weak from starvation they 
could not weave a cobweb in any department 
of the Government. 

However, whatever the platform may or 
may not promise, whatever the candidate 
May or may not stand for, we have, in all 
this confusion and vague atmosphere of 
promises and threats, one clear true clarion 





call. They are going to eliminate all the 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

Congress creates a bureau in some de- 
partment, like the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in the Treasury, or the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in the Interior Department, or of 
Soil Conservation in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, or the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in the Department of 
Commerce, or the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in the Navy, or the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in the Department of Justice. 
Some able and sincere American is appointed 
as the head of one of these bureaus, and 
he its immediately denounced as a bureau- 
crat, and the Republican politicians swear 
by all the gods of justice and economy they 
will eliminate him from the pay roll as a 
barnacle upon our ship of state. 

What is a bureaucrat? A bureaucrat is a 
Democrat who holds some office that a Re- 
publican wants; and the only sort of house- 
cleaning you will get in Washington, in the 
event of a Republican victory, will be the 
changing of the political complexion of those 
who hold the offices. 

The fourth article of the current Repub- 
lican platform quotes Abraham Lincoln. 
The Republican politicians and _ leaders 
have not been closer to Lincoln in two 
generations than to quote him. But they 
did quote him in their platform, where he 
said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
60 we must think anew and act anew.” 

This is a precise description of the condl- 
tions which faced this country 16 years ago, 
when the Democratic Party accepted the 
responsibility of charting a new course for 
our domestic and international economy. 

We found that the dogmas of the quiet 
past were inadequate to the stormy situa- 
tion which then confronted us. The occa- 
sion was piled high with difficulties, and we 
sought to rise with the occasion. As our 
case was new, we thought anew and acted 
anew. 

Let us apply this principle to our present 
international situation. There can be no 
question that the unaccustomed remedies 
which the Democratic Party applied to this 
new situation in America contributed largely 
to the ability of our Government and our 
people to mobilize their moral, spiritual, and 
economic forces to bring about the success 
of the Allied Nations in driving back Hitlerism 
and its particular form of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

We had not wished to be drawn into the 
conflict which he precipitated. For more 
than 2 years we sought to avoid involvement, 
just as nearly a generation before we had 
sought to avoid involvement in the First 
World War. But, notwithstanding these ef- 
forts to remain aloof from the conflict, the 
question constantly arose, before we became 
involved, as to the extent of our readiness for 
the conflict, if it should be forced upon us. 
This involved selective service, the repeal of 
embargoes, and the arming of ships. It in- 
volved lend-lease in aid of those who were 
fighting for liberty across the seas. 

I do not wish now to dig up the dead bones 
of past history, but if the American people 
will refresh themselves by referring to the 
record of Republican votes in both Houses of 
Congress on all these measures, they will find 
a@ revealing consistency in opposition to every 
measure calculated to prepare our country to 
ward off the blow and soften its impact if it 
should be inflicted. 

We were drawn into the war because of 
events familiar to us all. We mobilized every 
element of our population and of our econ- 
omy, and in this mobilization Republicans 
vied with Democrats, high and low, in the 
service of their country. We claim no parti- 
san credit or merit because of this universal 
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all-out crusade against world enslavement. 
But, it is but the truth of history to say 
that these efforts were guided by an admin- 
istration headed by a great American, who 
inspired his countrymen to total devotion 
and total sacrifice in behalf of our country 
and a democratic world. 

This man rests in the peaceful atmosphere 
of a quiet grave at Hyde Park. Some Repub- 
lican orators of questionable taste seem to 
fear his spirit now, as they feared the force 
of his personality when alive. Neither their 
jaundiced minds nor their forked tongues 
can rob him of the eminence which he will 
occupy in the history of America and of the 
world. 

It has been 3 years since the end of hos- 
tilities. In these circumstances, we have 
been compelled to assume the leadership and 
the greater responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of peace, the occupation of conquered 
territory, and the inauguration of the proc- 
esses by which a peaceful world might be 
restored to mankind. 

Unfortunately, these 8 years have not 
brought peace. We have neither peace nor 
war. The world situation has reached a 
posture where intensity of feeling and spon- 
taneity of conduct might easily precipitate 
armed conflict. 

Our Government, through the President 
and the Secretary of State and all other re- 
sponsible agencies, including a majority of 
the Congress, have sought to adjust the dif- 
ferences and adopt a foreign policy that 
would preserve our Own integrity, guarantee 
our own security, and ultimately bring peace 
to a distraught world. 

In this effort, eminent and able and patri- 
otic Republicans have shared the 
sibility, and have aided us in keeping our 
foreign policy out of the mire of partisan 
politics and upon a solid basis of justice and 
equity in world cooperation. 

It was through the initiative of our Gov- 
ernment that the United Nations was es- 
tablished. We have sought to strengthen it, 
and pledge ourselves to continue the effort, 

It was through our initiative that the 
World Bank and the World Monetary Fund 
were created to stabilize monetary currencies 
and stimulate reconstruction among the 
devastated nations and economies. 

It was through our initiative that various 
international organizations, subordinate to 
but a part of the United Nations set-up, have 
been inaugurated to further these indis- 
pensable objectives. 

It has been through our initiative that con- 
ferences have been held among the peace- 
loving nations, not only of Europe but of the 
Western Hemisphere, in an attempt to solidify 
the democratic world against further totali- 
tarian aggression. 

It was through our initiative that the 
greatest international effort at economic, 
moral, and political stabilization in the whole 
history of manKind was undertaken. It was 
first called the Marshall plan, then the Euro- 
pean recovery plan, and now the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, enacted by the 
Congress at the urgent request of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State and the 
American people. 

In this effort eminent and able Repub- 
licans like Senator VANDENPERG, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Congressman Eaton, chairman of a similar 
committee in the House of Representatives 
and many other Members of both Houses of 


respon- 


Congress, and millions of others, regardless 
of politics, throughout the Nation, have set 
in motion the power and the agency through 
which the devastated nations of the world 
may bring about their own recovery, and 
move forward then under their own steam in 
an endeavor to restore economic and | iti- 
cal security for themselves and peace for the 
peoples of the world. 

Ve all rejoice in the great contribution 


made to this universal purpose by those 


men 
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who subordinated their partisanship to the 
welfare of their country and of the world. 

But this achievement has not been accome 
plished without obstinate obstruction on the 
part of responsible men in the Congress of 
the United States. This is particularly true 
in the House of Representatives. I need not 
repeat the efforts of the Republican leaders 
of the House of Representatives and their 
allies, to whittle away the recovery program 
until it should become a mere shadow of its 
original self, and descend to the level of a 
mere measure for physical relief. 

I need not refer to the actual sabotage of 
this great program by the reduction of more 
than one-fourth of the amount which Con- 
gress had set as a practical minimum in the 
requirements for the first year of its admin- 
istration. Fortunately in the Senate Repub- 
lican leadership helped to retrieve most of 
the losses sustained in the efforts of the 
House of Representatives to break faith with 
our people and with the people of the world. 
In this accomplishment we may all rejoice 
without regard to political affiliations. 

But this program has only begun. These 
same men will be in charge of that branch 
of the Congress in the event of Republican 
victory. 

In these circumstances the American peo- 
ple must decide whether they wish to take 
the chance and assume the responsibility of 
denying our influence and power and re- 
sources, made available not only to win the 
war but also to win the peace, in holding and 
driving back the forces of a new totalitarian- 
ism, which may be more ruthless and sinister 
than that which we defeated on the battle- 
fields of the world in 1945. 

The Republican platform undoubtedly ate 
tempts to repudiate the efforts of this wreck- 
ing crew in one of the branches of Congress, 
but if they are successful will the new ad- 
ministration repudiate their efforts in the 
coming session of the Congress and during 
the 4-year period covered by the law which 
Congress overwhelmingly adopted? 

We rejoice to believe that in this great vene 
ture we are actuated by no selfish motive, 
except that which consumes the breast of 
every liberty-loving human being to live in 
peace, to advance in moral stature, intellec- 
tual breadth, economic freedom, and political 
equality for himself and all mankind. 

We seek no territory. We seek no unjust 
economic advantage. We seek no dominion 
over other peoples. We do seek to enable 
them to restore the liberty for which they 
have fought for generations, and which many 
of them have lost. 

We do know that our Nation cannot long 
remain free if the rest of the world is on 
bondage. 

We do know that our people cannot long 
remain prosperous if the balance of the world 
is prostrate. 

We do know that the liberty-loving nations 
of the world must ultimately rise or fall 
together. 

We do know that whether we wished it or 
not, the leadership in this great enterprise 
has been thrust into the hands of our people 
and our Government. 

Shall we hold the torch and move forward 
with it, or shall we march back down the hill 
and blast the hopes of peoples everywhere, 
including our own country? Shall we allow 
humanity to sink into a long, dark night of 
barbarism, brutality, and godless overlord- 
ship from any source in any part of the 
world? 

This question the American people must 
answer. May we hope that they will answer 
it in the language and the spirit of Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of American democ- 
racy, to which we have been devoted for more 
than a century and a half. 

In the Declaration of Independence, Jeffer- 
son wrote these undying words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 


alienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

In declaring these truths to be self-evident, 
Jefferson meant that they were not subject 
to dispute, not to be submitted to a jury ora 
political convention, not to be subject to 
compromise or evasion or subtraction. 

They were self-evident, so much so that 
all men could accept them who believed in 
the freedom of men and the freedom of 
thought. “All men are created equal,” said 
he; not physically, not morally, not finan- 
cially, not socially, not intellectually equal, 
because there are inevitable variations in all 
these human qualities and attributes. He 
Gid not proclaim that all white, or black, or 
red, or yellow men are equal; that all Chris- 
tian or Jewish men are equal; that all Prot- 
estant and Catholic men are equal; that all 
rich or poor men are equal; that all good or 
bad men are equal. What he declared was 
that all men are equal; and the equality 
which he proclaimed was equality in the right 
to enjoy the blessings of free government in 
which they may participate, and to which 
they have given their consent. 

He applied this doctrine, not only to the 
people of the United States, but universally 
to the people of the world. This immortal 
doctrine of the Sage of Monticello, who 
wanted to be remembered not by what the 
people had done for him, but by what he had 
done for them in the establishing of polit- 
ical, religious, and intellectual freedom, has 
never ceased to be the true ideal of the Amer- 
ican people. 

No genuine believer in the Jeffersonian 
philosophy is at liberty to deny the world- 
wide application of this great pronounce- 
ment, born of the conditions which were the 
foundation of American independence. No 
true follower of Jefferson is at liberty to 
withhold from our own people, or the people 
of the world, the hope that they may enjoy 
that life, that liberty, and the pursuit of 
that happiness, upon which our own and all 
free institutions have been and must be 
founded throughout the world. 

Surely the great Democratic Party, as- 
sembled here in the midst of a great crisis 
that confronts mankind, assembled here at 
the end of a decade and a half of unparal- 
leled achievement in the moral, economic 
and social life of our own country, in the 
midst of a world upheaval unprecedented in 
the annals of history, assembled here in the 
shadow of the historic hall where Jefferson 
wrote these things, surely, in these condi- 
tions, neither the great Democratic Party nor 
the American people can forswear their ob- 
ligation to march forward on the highway 
of human advancement, :both here and 
throughout the world. 

This is no partisan call. This is no ape 
peal for the lusts of office. This no panoply 
of sophistries made to perpetuate or deny 
power to any political party. It is the swell- 
ing of human breasts with pride that God 
in his wisdom has given us the power and the 
opportunity to inaugurate a better world 
and a better society. 

And, if we sometimes quibble over the ex- 
pense in dollars, consult our fears alone, pres 
fer to be tied to a hitching post of reaction, 
or are prompted to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, what is it worth to us, may I answer 
in the language of a quotation from the 
Book of Bocks: 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 

What shall it profit a nation if it gain the 
whole world, the world of economy, the world 
of territory, the world of power, and lose its 
own soul? 

What shall it profit ea political party if it 
gain power or temporary prestige or office or 
the spoils of political preferment, if in the 
process it shall lose its own soul? 
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I do not deign to answer these questions 
The American people must answer them. 
Let us pray to the author of all life that 
their answer may be true and sound, and that 
out of their answer may come the healing of 
the nations and the restoration of the dig. 
nity and freedom of man. 

This is the democratic ideal, not a partisan 
ideal. It actuates the minds and hearts of 
most of the people of the earth. Let us ded- 
icate curselves here now, and in all the fu- 
ture, to its permanent and universal reali. 
zation. 

In the twentieth verse of the third chap- 
ter of Revelations will be found a superb 
call to service, applicable now as then, com- 
ing across the centuries, from the lips of the 
sun-crowned Man who walked His way into 
the story of humanity: 

“Behold, I stand at the door and knock, 
If any man hear My voice and open the door, 
I will come in.” 

In the present posture of world affairs, in 
the overwhelming challenge that comes to 
American leadership, may we not feel and 
say: 

Behold, civilization knocks at the door. 

Behold, the assembly of unnamed and un. 
numbered men and women who yearn for 
peace knocks at the door. 

Behold, the validity of Christian princi- 
ples of human society knocks at the door. 

Behold, the rap of countless dead, who 
died on battlefields, in every sky, on every 
continent, on every island, and every sea, to 
perpetuate these principles of equality and 
justice of which I have been speaking, is 
heard knocking at our door of opportunity, 

Behold, the knock of countless women 
throughout the world, whose locks are blown 
over their shoulders by the wind of ‘ad- 
versity, is heard. 

Behold, the gentle touch of tender hands 
of millions upon millions of children, who 
long for happiness and education and the full 
life, can be heard upon the door, 

Behold, Destiny itself knocks at our door 
in behalf of all these and more, 

Shall we hear the voice and open the door, 
or shall we slam it in the face of an appeal. 
ing world, turn our backs upon a divine ob- 
ligation and refuse to lead the children of 
men out of the bondage of fear and slavery 
into a free world and a free life? 

As one who, for a generation, has watched 
the ebb and flow of human hopes and aspira- 
tions, and has seen civilization upon the 
brink of the precipice and the crumbling 
away of the liberties of the people in many 
lands; as one who has lived and served 
through two world wars, and the aftermath 
of both, and the interim between them; as 
one who has stood by the side of Wilson, or 
Roosevelt and of Truman, to make his hum- 
ble contribution to rescue and preserve the 
things by which men wish to live, and for 
which they are willing to die, may I, in con- 
clusion, utter this simple prayer: 

God of our fathers, lead Thou us on! Asa 
Nation as a people, and as an assembly of 
people, give us wisdom to see the path of our 
duty, and courage to keep our feet upon it. 
Amen, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, before 
the Republican National Convention in 
Philadelphia on June 22, our distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
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from Nebraska and acting majority lead- 
er [Mr. WHERRY] made an enlightening 
address on the record of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

In his address, the Senator also dis- 
cussed issues confronting our country 
and the Congress. Therefore, I believe 
his colleagues in the Congress and others 
throughout our country will be inter- 
ested in reading what he said. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, delegates of the convention, 
and fellow Americans, it is with profound 
respect and full understanding of the his- 
tory-making decisions which this timely Re- 
publican convention must resolve that I 
accept the assignment to review for you the 
accomplishments of the Eightieth Congress 
under our Republican stewardship. 

The Eightieth Congress now is history. Its 
constructive program will stand the acid test 
of public approval. It is undeniable proof 
of our sincerity. 

This invitation provides a golden oppor- 
tunity to frankly discuss with you Our record 
and to remind you of your responsibility to 
make that record known to the people back 
home. 

Many of you have been doorbell ringers. 
SohaveI. You have canvassed up and down 
the street. You have carried the Republican 
cause to the grass roots. You have been 
chosen to represent the people in this most 
important of all political conventions, and 
before you leave you will adopt a platform 
and nominate a ticket that will move our 
party into the White House in 1949. 

We know the Republican Party is the lib- 
eral party. There is all the difference in the 
world between liberalism and New Dealism. 

Ours is the only party that has held firmiy 
to the faith of the founding fathers, a faith 
in the dignity, genius, initiative, and the 
sovereignty of the people. 

You are assembled in a free, open con- 
vention. It is here, through the free Re- 
publican processes that you wil! declare anew 
our principles, policies, and objectives in 
their application to the momentous issues 
that confront our beloved Nation. 

No clique of alien-minded radicals has 
captured control of the Republican Party. 
Ours is the united, forward-looking party. 
It is the only safe, sound medium through 
which the will of the people may be trans- 
lated into action. 

In contrast, the American people are of- 
fered @ warring, Quarrelsome, bolt-ridden, 
and disrupted opposition; an opposition of 
radical leit-wing New Dealers who seek to 
regiment and push around as they please 
145,000,000 free American citizens. 

The New Deal continues to follow the same 
old pattern. Calloused by years of gather- 
ing unto themselves dictatorial power, the 
executive branch once again has had the 
aillrontery to dip into the Public Treasury 
to finance a purely political Junket across 
the country. 

To fool the taxpayer, it was called a non- 
political, bipartisan mission, 

No one was fooled. The people knew he 
was riding around the country scolding and 
‘pologizing as he went on a barnstorming 
campaign blaming Congress for the mistakes 
and failures of his own administration. 

It’s the same old technique. “Purge the 
Congress. I am for the people,” says the 
President. 

Has the President forgotten all about 
States’ rights? 

Has he forgotten that the people elected 
the Congress? 

Fellow Americans, the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States deserves a man 
of stature above that of a common scold. 


It is up to you to see that the people make 
that decision in November. 

For the first time in more than a decade 
there has been excellent cooperation between 
the Houses of Congress. You delegates and 
the American people can be proud of the 
constructive legislation passed by the Eighti- 
eth Congress despite the almost constant op- 
position of the President. 

Here are some of the major bills which we 
have passed: 

Tax reduction; sensible labor-management 
relations; a balanced budget; scores of vet- 
erans’ bills, calling for €8,500,000,000 in ap- 
propriations; extension of the farm program 
to insure stability for our American farmers; 
national defense—including unification, ex- 
pansion, and strengthening of all of our mili- 
tary defenses with special emphasis on air 
power as our first line of defense; housing 
got the green light by our removal of ham- 
pering controls, and more than a million 
units were constructed in the past year—the 
largest building boom in history; 

The extension of an improved Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act; extension and expan- 
sion of social security and additional bene- 
fits for 3,500,000 needy children, the aged, 
and the biind; an amendment providing 
for more than 200,000 displaced persons; re- 
vision of the Presidential Succession Act and 
the submission for ratification by the State 
legislatures of a constitutional amendment 
for a two-term Presidential limitation; leg- 
islation to streamline and modernize Con- 
gress and the executive department of our 
Government; a generous prograin of Ameri- 
can aid to rehabilitate other nations of the 
world in a mutual effort to step the expan- 
sion of communism. 

Such outstanding mejor legislation was 
made possible only by ihe excellent team- 
work and unity of our Republican Members 
in Congress. 

And more will be accomplished when we 
have the cooperation of a Republican 
President. 

It is an amazing fact, that President Tru- 
man has vetoed nearly as many measures as 
did the record setter President Grover Cleve- 
land. And the end is not yet. 

You will recall that after the 1946 elections, 
the President promised the American pecple 
that he would abide by the will of the major- 
ity and cooperate with the Congress. 

He has not kept that solemn pledge. 

He has abused the Presidential veto power, 
the weapon of the minority, to oppose and 
block the will of the people and their elected 
representatives, 

Vetoes seem to be the order of the day. 
Moscow vetoes in the United Nations. 
Truman vetoes in Washington. The people 
will veto in November. 

Now, let’s take a look at the record. On 
December 5, 1945, the Republican Members 
of Congress adopted a statement of prin- 
ciples and objectives on which the 1946 elec- 
tions were determined. We said: 

“Wartime limitations, restrictions, and 
controls must be removed. The instant a 
right or liberty can be returned to the people, 
it shall be returned. Neither the war nor 
any other excuse shall be justification for 
fastening regimentation permanently upon 
the American people.” 

Fellow Americans, 
pledge. 

This was true, notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent stubbornly resisted Congress. In one 
breath he denounced Government controls, 
Government price-fixing, and rationing as the 
methods of the police state. In the next 
breath, he asked Congress for power and more 
power so that he might regiment and control. 

But the Eightieth Congress boldly broke 
the shackles fastened upon the people by the 
New Dealers in Washington. When the war 
ended there were more than 76,000 Govern- 
ment orders, rules, regulations, and direc- 
tives, that were choking industry, stifling 
initiative. The Nation had directive indi- 


we have kept that 
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gestion. The people demanded elimination 
of OPA. Thousands of these orders and di- 
rectives have been repealed. Across the Na- 
tion the ground-swell of relief was reflected 
in industry, agriculture, mining, and all seg- 
ments of our economy. And last year, the 
American people did the greatest dollar vol- 
ume of business, and produced the highest 
national income, in all the Nation's history. 


Let me repeat. They did all this without 
controls, 


Nor let anyone tell you, fellow Americans, 
that lifting of controls caused high prices. 
The failures and incompetence of the New 
Deal administration are responsible for high 
prices. In a nut shell, the causes are: 

Deficit spending and other loose fiscal poli- 
cies; constantly increasing Government ex- 
penditures; failures in foreign policy that 
have made it necessary to distribute more 
than $20,000,000,000 in cash and goods to for- 
eign countries; commodities that otherwise 
would be available for our own people, and 
expansion of our defenses made necessary by 
the bungling of the administration's foreign 
policy. 

All of these causes for high prices must be 
laid at President Truman’s door. He hi: 
fired the boilers of inflation. In November he 
will face the gray ashes of defeat. 

In December 1945 Congressional Repub- 
licans likewise declared themselves on Labor 
Management Relations. This is what we 
said: 

“We reaffirm our belief that the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers is one of the cornerstones of 
competitive enterprise. The processes o 
such bargaining must be protected and 
strengthened if we are to have real jobs 
and prosperity for all.” 

We have kept that pledge. 

The Truman administration predicted at 
the end of the war there would be 10,000,000 
unemployed. The President himself antici- 
pated a slump in business and asked Con- 
gress to prepare for it. These predictions 
were ridiculous. Instead of men walking 
the streets looking for jobs, they are today 
looking for things to buy 

In 1946 before the Eigntieth Congress took 
over, work stoppages reached an all-time 
high—-a total of 100,800,000 work hours. 
Subsequently, the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act was passed over a petulent veto by 
President Truman. Work stoppages dimin- 
ished. The gloomy predictions of the Pres- 
ident have failed to materialize. Under this 
law we are seeing the pendulum swing back 
to a decent, sensible relationship between 
management and labor. Control of the 
unions has been placed in the hands of the 
workers, where it belongs 

In his message to the Congress on the 
state of the Union, January 1948, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

“I made my attitude clear on this act in 
my veto message to the Congress last June 
Nothing has occurred since to change my 
opinion of this law.” 

On January 20, 1948, speaking before the 
Republican National Committ men ard 
women in Washington, I challenged é 
President to tell the country whether he 
would ask for the repeal of the labor-manage- 
ment relations law in his 1948 platform 
And, although the President's vague con- 
demnations of the Labor-Management Act 
were repeated on his recent political junket 
to the west coast, he has to this moment 
made no response to my original challenge 

I repeat that challenge here and n 
Will he ask repeal of the Labor-Managen 
Relations Act? Will he repudiate the ov 
whelming majority of Democrats in Congr 
who voted for the act and who also voted t 


override his veto? Actions speak louder 
than words. While the President has talked, 
the Eightieth Congress has acted 

In December 1945 our congressional Re- 


publicans had this to say about taxes: 
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“Our tax burden must be equitably dis- 
tributed. Taxes must be so imposed as to 
stimulate creative enterprise, not destroy it, 
and to afford the individual adequate pur- 
chasing power.” 

We promised tax reduction and we have 
kept that pledge. 

Three times the President vetoed Republi- 
can tax-relief bills. The third time we passed 
it over his veto. As a result of this action 
7,400,000 persons in the very lowest income 
brackets are now released from the tax 
rolls. About 71 percent of this tax relief 
goes to persons with incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year. Special relief was provided 
for the aged and the blind, and your Con- 
gress permitted married persons to divide 
their income for tax purposes. 

The American people will not swallow mis- 
representation concerning the 1948 tax bill. 
They are not foeled by political bromides. 
Every one of us is enjoying the benefits of 
additional money in our pocket because your 
Eightieth Congress prevailed over the Presi- 
dent’s bitter opposition. Tax relief is the 
best tonic I know to keep our free American 
system strong. 

We need a man in the White House who 
understands this truth and who has faith 
in our free enterprise system. 

In December 1945, your Republican Con- 
gress told the people it was their objective to 
cut the cost of government. This is what we 
said in our declaration of principles: 

“The solvency of our Government must be 
assured. Outlay must be brought in line 
with income. Economy in Government 
spending must be achieved. Extravagant 
Government spending now advocated by the 
administration in every field can lead only 
to ruin.” 

We have kept that pledge. For the first 
time in 16 years the budget is in balance. 
For the fiscal year 1948, there is a surplus 
of more than $7,000,000,000. Instead of the 
deficits anticipated by the President, your 
Congress has lopped billions of dollars from 
his pork-barrel budgets for Government ex- 
penditures. As bait for votes from the pres- 
sure groups, the President demanded the 
Congress approve a spending program that 
would add more than $20,000,000,000 a year 
to our Federal budget. He is impaled on his 
own record. His record is a consistent series 
of demands for more taxes, more job holders, 
more vote-catching projects, more political 
emergencies, and more and more costly Fed- 
eral authority, all of these, without regard 
to the hazards of national bankruptcy. 

The economy-minded Republican Congress 
has called a halt on big government. We will 
continue to turn the flanks on the army of 
New Deal spenders. 

Once again I refer to the December 1945 
conference for our position on foreign af- 
fairs. This is what we said: 

“We support the United Nations organi- 
zation for international peace. We look with 
particular hope to the General Assembly as 
the town meeting of the world wherein the 
organized conscience of mankind shall find 
effective expression in behalf of peace with 
justice.” 

Our statement went on to say that we 
would engage in essential international re- 
lief as the humanitarian obligation and to 
prevent chaos through misery; that we would 
help other nations rehabilitate themselves; 
and that we would do all we could to help 
small nations maintain the governments of 
their choice and to be free of outside aggres- 
sion. 

All these pledges we have kept. We have 
worked faithfully to discharge these clear-cut 
obligations, but the accomplishment has been 
immeasurably more difficult because of the 
sécret and short-sighted agreements assumed 
by the New Deal administrations at Quebec, 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam. In the passing 
of time, the revelation of these commitments 
has disclosed how tragic was the failure to 
perfect a clear-cut American foreign policy, 
when for a brief moment at the hour of 


victory, we held the destiny of the world in 
our hands. When a devastated world cried 
out for American statesmanship, it was not 
forthcoming. Our representatives were 
duped—they were outbargained—they were 
led into commitments, which today stand 
as road blocks in the path we now have de- 
termined is the true course to world peace. 

Notwithstanding the generosity of the 
American effort to feed the world’s hungry 
and shelter its homeless, our success has been 
diluted and delayed because the Truman ad- 
ministration clung too long to the stupid and 
now repudiated Morgenthau plan for a de- 
industrialized Germany. The Republican 
leadership in Congress was never a party to 
this ill-conceived program. However, Re- 
publican influence was a mighty force in its 
ultimate abandonment. Our party and its 
representatives in Congress know that Ger- 
man recovery is the key to recovery for all 
Europe. It is essential to our belated Amer- 
ican policy to neutralize the threat of world 
communism, 

Let the record show there has been and 
will continue to be cooperation by the Re- 
publican majority in Congress with all 
Americans of good will in a fair and reason- 
able American foreign policy. But the Re- 
publican Party and its congressional leader- 
ship have never been the appeasers of Soviet 
Russia. 

If Dictator Joe Stalin could cast the decid- 
ing ballot in November for President of the 
United States, I submit that he would not 
vote Republican. 

Our Republican leaders have forced the 
issue of squarely meeting the threat of com- 
munism at home as well as abroad. It is 
entirely understandable that the Commu- 
nists resent American policy which thwarts 
their world ambition. But this does not 
mean that we cannot live together in a world 
where communism yet exists within its own 
proper sphere. Nor does it mean that peace- 
ful solutions are beyond our power, These 
purposes will be achieved under a Republican 
administration which can speak with a firm 
but tolerant voice. And bear in mind, fel- 
low Americans, a Republican administration 
will come into the sphere of international 
affairs, without the deadening handicap of 
the mistakes of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
which have rendered the Truman adminis- 
tration impotent. 

Thus, from this brief report of the ac- 
complishments of your Eightieth Congress 
we come face to face with the issue which 
every real American must resolve for himself 
as he casts his ballot in November. This 
crucial issue is: 

Shall government serve the people or shall 
government be their master? 

The American people will not tolerate a 
fifth term of New Dealism in the White 
House. The American people have seen their 
liberties whittled away in a thousand differ- 
ent ways—grabbing here and grabbing 
there—through a constant insidious cen- 
tralization of government in Washington, 

All kinds of devices have been used to 
undermine our historic American way of 
life—to subordinate and destroy the tradi- 
tional concept that there shall be States’ 
rights and Sate sovereignty as an indivisible 
part of the American governmental pattern, 

President Truman and the radical groups 
around him have little faith in American 
genius, courage, ability, initiative, and enter- 
prise. 

Theirs is a government of paternalism. 
Theirs is a defeatist philosophy. Everything 
they have to offer is in complete contra- 
diction of the traditional philosophy of the 
American people. In this crucial hour, the 
American people want opportunity, not alms. 
They want unity and purpose in their po- 
litical leadership, not a vacillating adminis- 
tration held together with baling wire and 
spendthrift patronage. 

In each great hour of crisis, America has 
brought forth a leader equal to the respon- 
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sibility of the occasion. The need for g 
leader was never greater than it is today— 
a leader who is grounded in the faith of our 
American tradition, a leader who will keep 
faith with America’s future. 

As I stand before you in this historic eon. 
vention, I Know that you, who represent g0 
dynamic a cross section of the people, who 
are America, will before this convention con. 
cludes bring forth that leader, 





Resolutions Adopted by the Zionist Organ. 
ization at Its Fifty-first Annual Con- 
vention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit the 
following resolutions which were adopted 
by the Zionist Organization of America 
at its fifty-first annual convention, held 
in Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948: 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, salutes the 
Government and people of Israel. 

This year having witnessed the reestab- 
lishment of the independent Jewish state, 
the dream and hope of countless generations, 
the convention expresses its hope that Israel 
will endure forever as a sovereign nation, a 
force for progress, and a peaceful and coop- 
erative member of the family of nations. 


II 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, expresses the 
gratitude of the Zionists of America to the 
President of the United States for the sup- 
port which he has given to the establish. 
ment of the Jewish state, for the speedy 
recognition which he has accorded to the 
Provisional Government of Israel, and for 
the message which he has adddressed to the 
present convention, 


rit 


The convention calls upon the President 
of the United States to accord to Israel with- 
out delay, full de jure recognition, and to 
take all necessary measures to aSsist Israel: 

(a) In remaining unmolested by external 
aggression; 

(b) In keeping the full independence and 
territorial integrity of Israel unabridged; 

(c) In obtaining, in case of renewed ag- 
gression against Israel, all facilities for de- 
fending itself in line with United States pol- 
icy of giving aid to countries threatened by 
aggression and in keeping with the lend-lease 
practices heretofore adopted by the United 
States; . 

(ad) By according to Israel all reasonable 
cooperation and economic aid from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and 

(e) By advocating the speedy admission of 
Israel to membership in the United Nations. 

Iv 

The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh July 2-5, 1948, notes with satis- 
faction the action of the Republican Party 
in writing into its platform a plank favoring 
full recognition of and economic ald to 
Israel. 

Vv 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America meeting 
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in Pittsburgh July 2-5, 1948, notes with sat- 
jsfaction the action of those foreign gov- 
ernments which have recognized the provi- 
sional government of Israel, and calls upon 
them to take all necessary steps to enable Is- 
rael to exist and develop as an independent 
member of the family of nations, safe from 
external aggression and from interference 
with its sovereignty and territorial integrity. 


vi 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, expresses the 
hope that the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil will take urgent steps to insure that the 
use and threat of use of armed force against 
Israel cease forthwith; and that, should the 
use of armed force against Israel be renewed, 
the Security Council will take effective steps 
under chapter 7 of the Charter against the 
perpetrators of such acts. 

The convention expresses the hope that 
the President of the United States will in- 
struct the United States delegates to the Se- 
curity Council to press for action in the above 
sense, 

VII 

The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh July 2-5, 1948, expresses the 
gratitude of the Zionists of America to the 
Republican Presidential nominee, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, for the message which he 
has addressed to the present convention, 


vur 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting 
in Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, is deeply con- 
cerned Over reports indicating that the 
mediator appointed by the United Nations 
has seen fit to make suggestions tending to 
compromise the independence of Israel, to 
infringe upon its territorial integrity, and to 
place the city of Jerusalem under Arab con- 
trol, The convention deplores this departure 
by the mediator from his clearly defined man- 
date, and considers the reported suggestions 
unacceptable, 

Ix 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, salutes the 
heroic defense army of Israel, and welcomes 
the integration of the various armed forces of 
the Yishuv within that army. The conven- 
tion condemns the recent attempts of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi to conduct separatist mili- 
tary activities in defiance of the authority 
of the Provisional Government of Israel. 

It calls upon the Zionists of America to 
give their full cooperation to the Provisional 
Government of Israel, and it recommends, in 
keeping with that resolve, that all ald to 
Irgun, or any similar group in the United 
States or in Palestine, shall be discouraged. 


x 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, expresses its 
appreciation to the present administration 
of the Zionist Organization of America, under 
the leadership of Dr. Emanuel Neumann, and 
wholeheartedly approves the policies which 
that administration has pursued, thereby 
contributing to the re-creation of the Jewish 
state of Israel. 

xI 

The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, expresses its 
appreciation to the American section of the 
Jewish agency for Palestine, and to the Amer- 
ican Zionist Emergency Council, under the 
leadership of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, for their 
historic contribution to the rebirth of Israel. 


xII 


‘The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting 
in Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, directs the 
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officers of the ZOA to set up a committee to 
study a program of reorientation arising for 
the ZOA and for the Zionist movement in 
general, from the reestablishment of the 
Jewish state, to be completed on or before 
January 1, 1949. 

xIIr 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh, July 2-5, 1948, recommends 
that a complete study be made of the meth- 
ods of emergency acquisition and distribu- 
tion of materials for Palestine, with a view 
to insuring a greater measure of efficacy and 
coordination in the pursuit of these objec- 
tives. 

The convention directs the officers of the 
Zionist Organization of America to take steps 
in consultation with representatives of Ma- 
terials for Palestine, with a view to placing 
the Zionist Organization of America in a posi- 
tion to guide and coordinate the efforts of its 
districts and membership on behalf of that 
enterprise. It further directs the officers of 
the ZOA to develop the Israel equipment proJ- 
ect in full coordination with the ZOA and 
with Materials for Palestine. 


XIV 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America, meeting in 
Pittsburgh on July 2-5, 1948, takes note of 
the position of the American representative 
to the Security Council of the United Nations 
branding the Arab states waging war against 
Israel as aggressors and respectfully requests 
the President of the United States to suspend 
all forms of economic aid to any foreign gov- 
ernment which resorts to the use of armed 
force against Israel or to any government 
which ships or releases war material to the 
aggressors, 


PITTSSURGH RESOLUTIONS 


In the proclamation of independence of the 
Jewish state, issued on May 14, the following 
declaration appears: “The state of Israel will 
promote the development of the country for 
the benefit of all its inhabitants; will be 
based on precepts of liberty, justice, and 
peace taught by the Hebrew prophets; will 
uphold the full social and political equality 
of all its citizens without distinction of race, 
creed, or sex; will guarantee full freedom of 
conscience, worship, education, and culture; 
will safeguard the sanctity and inviolability 
of shrines and holy places of all religions and 
will dedicate itself to the principles of the 
United Nations.” 

We hail this magnificent statement of the 
social and economic ideals upon which Israel 
is to be developed. We endorse the principles 
which it enunciates. Meeting once again in 
Pittsburgh, the fifty-first convention of the 
ZOA notes with satisfaction that this dec- 
laration is in complete consonance with the 
platform adopted by our organization in Jan- 
uary 1918 in this city, which has come to be 
known as the Pittsburgh platform, and which 
we heartily reafiirm. 





Address by Hon. Brien McMahon, of Con- 
necticut, Before the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, during 
the course of the recent Democratic Con- 
vention at Philadelphia the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] delivered a 
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very informative and able address upon 
a most important subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I call upon the delegates to this convention 
to pause to consider the future of our people 
and the very existence of freemen. A politi- 
cal party can have no higher nor more noble 
destiny than to furnish the leadership for our 
country and the world into the path of peace, 

Woodrow Wilson said in his last speech, 
“Now it will have to be done over again.” 
And we did it over again and sacrificed 300,000 
of our men and $350,000,000,000 of our treas- 
ure. But my friends, we cannot do it over 
again, we cannot even afford a victory, for as 
the last atomic bomb is exploded and as the 
last germ fastens its lethal tentacles on civil- 
ian or soldier, there will be no free economy 
left. There will be no freedom—there will 
be only a brutal despotism imposed on the 
starving remnants of humanity. 

Today the world has 20,000,000 men under 
arms. Air fleets to cloud the skies are the 
order of the day. The draft is upon us be- 
cause we are forced to prepare our defense 
as best we may. 

Our military budget has reached the 
astounding and disheartening total of 
$16,000,000,000. 

Do not misunderstand me—I voted for 
every one of these defense measures, but ag 
I did so I resolved to continue my fight for 
the abolition on a universal and practical 
basis of the armaments race which, un- 
checked, can only result in universal conflict, 

Delegates, do you know what $350,000,000,- 
000 mean? This sum means a 5-room house 
for every family in the world—from the An- 
tipodes to the frozen wastes of the Eski- 
mos. Add to that a new $1,000,000 hospital 
in every town of over 5,000 people on the 
face of the globe. And my friends, trans- 
late with me the $16,000,000,000 which we 
have planned this year into food, and homes, 
and schools, and vitamins. If we can but 
reduce drastically that sum, we will at one 
stroke free ourselves of the twin specters of 
ruinous inflation and national collapse. We 
will free men’s souls from the corroding 
blight of fear; we will release to all men 
everywhere a new license to life; we will 
translate the pursuit of happiness under 
God to something real, and good, and true, 
and wholesome. I can hear you say: “A fine 
picture but impossible of attainment. You 
paint a chimera. The world’s statesmen are 
practical fellows who believe that all such 
pictures are for museum minds and clois- 
tered monks.” 

How can we hope to achieve this blessed 
state when we have to deal with the 14 men 
in the Politburo and with Joe Stalin? Ob- 
viously we cannot lead from weakness. We 
must and we will maintain our superiority 
and strength as best we can until we can 
achieve our goal of universal disarmament 
and permanent peace. But we can achieve 
that goal if we will bring to our task the 
united determination of the American people 
to accomplish it. 

We talk much of moral and spirit 
ership, and most of the who use 
the phrase could not, if their lives depended 
on it, translate that phrase into ideas either 
understandable or sensible to the working 
men and women of the earth. But if we 
shall point out with all the resources at our 
command that we have tried to lift a crush- 
ing weight of poverty from the backs of men 


ual lead- 


people 





everywhere and have tried to bring peace to 
their minds and joy to their hearts, we will 
as surely as the sun shall rise, gather unto 


ourselves the support of the peoples of the 


earth. And my friends, it is not solely a 
promise that we make of future action look- 
ing towards disarmament. We have deeds 
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done that we can and must herald to men 
of all races and all creeds. 

I refer, of course, to our attempts to take 
the first step in any sensible program for 
world disarmament. I refer to our efforts to 
induce the world to join with us in the effec- 
tive international control of ktomic energy. 

We have written a page in the book of 
man's progress through this vale of blood and 
conflict that has shone as a beacon to all 
governments except one—but has singularly 
left untouched the common peoples of the 
earth. Our distinguished delegate to the 
United Nations stated that we are engaged in 
“a race between the quick and the dead.” 
We must see to it that that dread race shail 
not result in a victory for death, nor in such 
a@ close finish that it will leave the quick 
wishing for death as a surcease from the 
nerve-wracking race, 

To call a hait to this headlong plunge 
toward total annihilation is the supreme duty 
of our party and of our country. 

We made a magnificent start in this direc- 
tion when we proposed in the United Nations 
a fair and effective plan for the international 
control of atomic energy. This plan, if 
adopted, would have lifted atomic weapons 
finally and forever from the military arsenals 
of the world. This plan, if adopted, would 
have paved the way for the expanded peace- 
time uses of atomic energy, a force which, 
properly used, may well prove to be the great- 
es’, boon ever conferred upon mankind by a 
benign Providence. 

The American proposal for the control of 
atomic energy was made in the spirit of peace. 
It was made in the spirit of good will. This 
proposal was just, it was generous, and it was 
unigue in the history of international rela- 
tions. Never before had a great nation vol- 
untarily offered to give up a winning weapon 
which it alone possessed, for the sole purpose 
of promoting the cause of peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

It is heartening to know that 10 great na- 
tions, represented on the United Nations 
Commission, accepted the American plan 
wholeheartedly in the spirit in which it was 
offered—as a sincere and effective proposal to 
advance the cause of human progress, 

It is disheartening to know that the in- 
transigence of one nation, and one nation 
only, Soviet Russia, prevented the adoption 
of this atomic-control plan as the first and 
basic step in a program of universal disarma- 
ment. 

Soviet obstinacy on the issue of atomic 
control was a tragedy for all the race of 
mankind. This plan could have been, and 
should still be, the pilot plan of effective 
cooperation between nations in the sacred 
cause of peace. 

Hardly less disturbing than Russia's re- 
fusal to cooperate is the failure of our own 
American people to realize What the Ameri- 
can proposal means in terms of world dis- 
armament and permanent peace. The un- 
happy truth is that we have failed to in- 
form ourselves of the tremendous stakes 
bound up in this issue. We have failed 
to appreciate that the safety of the United 
States, and the safety of civilization, is in 
peril until agreemert is reached for the out- 
lawing of atomic weapons as instruments of 
modern warfare. 

Only three short weeks ago we had shock- 
ing evidence of the gross misunderstand- 
ing of the disarmament issue which exisis 
here in this country. Meeting in this city, 
the Republican Party adopted a platform 
which pledged all-out effort in the cause of 
peace and yet failed to make a single ref- 
erence to the problems raised by atomic en- 
ergy—this elemental force of nature which 
will remake the character of civilization for 
good or evil during our lifetime. Worse still, 
the Republican platform builders «actually 
rejected a plank which favored effective in- 
ternational control of atomic energy. 

My friends, I have no wish to impugn 
the motives of the Republican leaders who 


adopted this new and vicious form of isola- 
tionism in framing their party platform. I 
am charitable enough to believe that they 
took this course, not from motives of ill- 
will, but from misunderstanding. They sim- 
ply don’t understand the problem. They are 
unable to grasp the fact that disarmament 
is the inevitable and necessary path to peace. 

But it is true, nevertheless, that Repub- 
lican misunderstanding on this issue is just 
as dangerous to the peace of the world as 
Soviet obstinacy. Isolationism is still the 
deadliest peril to the future of mankind. 
How can the United States lead the way 
to universal disarmament and permanent 
peace if our own leaders look upon atomic 
warfare as inevitable? How can we possi- 
bly avoid such a conflict, with all its horrors 
and terrors, unless we continue with all our 
force and vigor the great struggle for the 
adoption of effective international control? 

It is the task of our party, the Democratic 
Party to arouse the people of America to the 
gigantic work for peace which must be un- 
dertaken through the instrument of inter- 
national disarmament. It is the task of our 
party, the Democratic Party, to destroy this 
new germ of isolationism which has im- 
bedded itself in the platform of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The first and greatest contribution which 
we can make is to acquaint the people of 
the United States with the details of the 
atomic-control plan which this Nation pro- 
posed as the first step in a program of uni- 
versal disarmament. 

Under that program the United States 
offered to disclose its atomic secrets. 

The United States offered to rid itself of 
all atomic weapons. 

The United States offered to place all its 
atomic plants and factories under interna- 
tional control. 

Finally, the United States offered to ad- 
mit international inspectors into its borders 
so that the whole world could be certain of 
American integrity. 

In return, the United States asked one 
condition only—an iron-clad guarantee that 
atomic weapons will never be used against 
us, and that other nations accept the same 
controls imposed on us. 

This offer was the most generous in the 
history of nations, and its acceptance is still 
the acid test of good faith on the part of 
any country which professes to seek universal 
peace. 

When the General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets next September in Paris, we 
must bring the issue of atomic control and 
universal disarmament to the judgment of 
humanity. We must keep this issue in the 
foreground until people everywhere under- 
stand the facts. 

As the United States led the world in mar- 
shalling its military forces for war, so the 
United States must lead the way in this 
mighty crusade for peace and disarmament. 

I appreciate, as you do, the existence of 
the “iron curtain” and the inflexible will of 
the masters of the Kremlin. They stand to- 
day as the only barriers to the attainment of 
mankind's age-old dream of a war-free world, 
But that same human ingenuity, which 
found a way to split the atom, will find a 
way to split the “iron curtain” and shake 
the Kremlin's will if we mobilize the moral 
resources of mankind for that purpose. 
Events of the past few weeks have demon- 
strated that the “iron curtain” is not impreg- 
nable. 

No man, and no set of men, can stand out 
indefinitely against the united moral judg- 
ment of mankind. The yearning of the 
Russian people for peace and security is just 
as decp and just as sincere as our own. 

Given 25 years or 50 years of atomic peace, 
and today’s dreams of a better life for all 
men will become a reality. The marvelous 
power of the atom, applied constructively, 
can ease th? burden of toil and labor, in- 
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crease the output of farm and factory, muit!. 
ply the sources of human wealth, advance the 
the conquest of sickness and disease, and 
make life more fruitful and enjoyable than it 
ever was before. 

We stand on the threshold of man’s 
golden age and despite the “iron curtain,” 
we must find the way to bring home that fact 
to the hard-pressed Russian people. Truth 
can penetrate the most unyielding barrier jf 
we have the ardent purpose to make it do go. 
Against the magic power of radio, the “iron 
curtain” which stretches from the Baltic to 
the Balkans is no more effective than the 
Great Wall of China. Once the truth seeps 
through to those beyond, the dreary make- 
believe of Marxian dialectics will no longer 
obstruct the path to mankind’s dream of a 
better world. 

This is the task which lies before us. This 
is the purpose and the meaning of the Demo- 
cratic platform, 

The alternative to universal disarmament 
is universal destruction—for ourselves as 
well as others. The system of private enter- 
prise cannot stand up indefinitely under the 
intolerable strain of mounting military costs, 

America is plagued today by inflation; it is 
plagued by high taxation; it is plagued by 
shortages of essential materials. These are 
the evils of growing military budgets. They 
will become larger before they are less, 

Long-time preparation for atomic war 
eventually means Government control of 
business to the point of strangulation. It 
means Government direction of manpower; 
Government intervention in all phases of 
social life; a dangerous growth of military 
influences in our domestic affairs, and a dan- 
gerous reliance upon the loyalty reports of 
police officers. 

If the armaments race continues much 
longer we shall be forced to remake the phys- 
ical map of America. We shall have to in- 
stall massive air-raid shelters in large cities, 
We shall have to build a network of under- 
ground factories; we will need an enormous 
trained disaster corps to care for those who 
may be struck by sudden atomic attack; the 
Federal agencies in Washington, bunched to- 
gether to form a perfect attack, will have to 
be relocated in out-of-the-way places. These 
are some of the additional costs of the new 
type of warfare. 

The United States, in brief, faces the su- 
preme challenge of its existence. 

To meet this challenge, the United States 
needs leadership of the greatest order—a 
leadership founded on foresight, courage, 
and vision. We have a heritage of great 
leadership in the Democratic Party, a heritage 
of which we are justly proud. It is our su- 
preme duty to light the way to the attain- 
ment of a better world, a world free of war 
and worthy of freemen. 





To Be Frank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article by Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, which appeared in the New 
York Post on July 26, 1948: 
TO BE FRANK 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 
PHILADELPHIA, July 26—I am not sbure 
whether the big story of the Progressive 


Pariy convention was the people who were 
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there or those who were not, I missed the 
companions of other days who carried the 
fight for Franklin Roosevelt. No member of 
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Roosevelt's family, none of Wallace's fellow 
Cabinet members, no one of Roosevelt's in- 
ner circle of intimate advisers were there, 
This was another crowd. 

Many of them were young, among them 
‘ye usual core of the professionally young. 
They were intense, perhaps fanatical would 
be the truer word. Yet they were rigidly 
disciplined in a sense not true of either the 
Democrats or Republicans. Her. were no 
rival candidates, no minority reports. The 
cheering was as regular as the chiming of a 
clock, mechanical and controlled. 

The fevers of the crowd were fed skillfully. 
There were certain explosive words and 
phrases which set the meeting in a roar. 
Every speaker used them in a repetitious 
rhythm, with the audience responding as 
though in a ritual. It was all a bit too 
unanimous; regimented is the word that 
comes to mind. It was a ceremony, cleverly 
staged, inducing mass hypnosis, This was 
a conference of those who think themselves 
the true believers. They reveled in their 
orthodoxy. 

They combined two elements. 

Some were pure in heart. Their idealism 
shone in their faces. They were curiously 
happy in the belief that they were here doing 
something to serve a high cause. They 
told me jubilantly that Wallace will be 
elected and they believe it. Theirs is a 
mystic faith that what they think right is 
so truly mighty that it cannot fail. They 
yelieve in miracles and in Wallace as their 
miracle worker. They are nature boys in 
politics. 

The others were not pure in heart. Their 
eyes burned, but their faces did not shine. 
They are ultimate cynics believing any 
means justified that serve their ends. I 
looked at some of them on the platform. 

I've seen them before, manipulating labor 
conventions, planning mass meetings, or- 
ganizing committees, doggedly working to 
turn whatever they touch into instruments 
for the Communist crusade. They are in 
control. 

The big surprise of the convention was a 
curious but unmistakable impression of 
lethargy. Between the shouting of the 
tested slogans the delegates were inert. The 
galleries were not filled. There was nothing 
here that expressed the invincible fervor of 
people committed to the death. I cannot 

say that the new party was still-born, but I 
will say that there was not much kick in it. 

Marcella says: This looked more like Wal- 
lace’s crucifixion than his crusade. 





Statement Issued by Republican Leaders 
of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement re- 
lating to the present session of Congress, 
issued last night by the Republican lead- 
ers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


THIS STATEMENT IS ISSUED BY THE REPUBLICAN 
LEADERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES WITH A VIEW TO ITS PRESENTATION 
TO THEIR RESPECTIVE REPUBLICAN CONFERENCES 
FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. This session was called by the President 
not because this is an “extraordinary occa- 
sion” as required by the Constitution, but 
solely as a political maneuver in the campaign 
for his own reelection, and to add zest to an 
otherwise discouraged political convention. 
It was called without consultation with the 
leaders of Congress, after Congress had ad- 
journed with the full acquiescence and ap- 
proval of tle minority leaders. 

2. The call involves no reference to the 
critical situation in foreign policy in which 
no emergency action is requested of the 
Congress. 

3. Serious legislative problems cannot be 
satisfactorily handled in the midst of a polit- 
ical campaign. Legislation should be a de- 
liberative process, and every important meas- 
ure should be debated from the viewpoint 
of the public interest. In the Eightieth Con- 
gress our debates have been remarkably free 
of partisan argument. The Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted a tremendous program of for- 
eign and domestic legislation and completed 
all routine and emergency matters generally 
recognized as an extraordinary record of 
accomplishment. Few realize that Federal 
legislation today covers such a wide field of 
subjects that only a fraction can be properly 
studied and lIrandled in any one year. It 
would take at least 6 months to give proper 
consideration to the President’s program. 
We agree with Senator BarKLEy’s statement 
made in the Senate a month ago before 
politics entered the situation: 

“I have done what I could to cooperate 
with the majority in bringing about an ad- 
journment because I think if we sit here until 
after the convention, or if we sit here between 
the conventions, or after the two conventions, 
the entire time of the Congress will be taken 
up with political bickering and political legis- 
lation and political oratory, and I do not 
want that to be brought about. I want to 
finish what we can finish and adjourn the 
Congress, and I have tried my best to cooper- 
ate with the leaders on the other side to 
bring about an adjournment.” 

4. The President's quarrel with the Eight- 
jeth Congress is not its failure to enact leg- 
islation, but a fundamental difference in 
government philosophy between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. The President would 
fix wages, fix prices, expand Government 
spending, increase Federal taxes, socialize 
and nationalize medicine and generally reg- 
iment the life of every family, as well as 
agriculture, labor and industry, and his 
proposals would create an annual budget 
which could not be less than $60,000,000,000 
which would make inflation inevitable and 
permanent. The Congress believes that 
progress must be made and all our problems 
solved within the principles of liberty, equal- 
ity and justice to all men which guided this 
country for 150 years. This difference has 
resulted in a constant conflict, resulting in 
many vetoes by the President, and frequent 
action overriding his vetoes. Constructive 
legislation which the President did not dare 
to veto, has been criticized and attacked by 
him, It is difficult and dangerous to work 
out great public problems without the 
slightest cooperation from a hostile Presi- 
dent. The only way this fundamental dif- 
ference can be resolved is by vote of the 
people at the November election. 

5. In the President’s program there is very 
little of an emergency nature. Most of the 
social welfare legislation proposed is of a 


permanent character which can be consid- 
ered more thoroughly next winter. The 
Democrats controlled Congress for 14 years, 
professing the greatest interest in social 
welfare legislation. Now they say that they 
failed to deal adequately with social se- 
curity, education, health, and housing and 
blame the Republicans for not enacting the 
program they- failed to enact during 14 
years. 

6. We believe, therefore, that this session 
should be limited to a short period as sug- 
gested by the President himself, and our 
efforts will be devoted to completing the 
session as soon as possible. We shall care- 
fully examine all of the President's recom- 
mendations to determine whether there are 
any matters which can be dealt with 
promptly on an emergency basis. We do not 
intend to consider routine legislation or open 
the Pandora’s box of the legislative calendar. 
The Senate does not intend to consider 
nominations. We do not intend to make any 
substantial additions to the huge appro- 
priations already provided for the adminis- 
tration which already threaten the continu- 
ance of a balanced budget, and would add to 
the fires of inflation. 

7. According to present intentions, the 
program for the first week will include 
Senate consideration of the anti-poll-tax 
bill already passed by the House in order that 
there may be a proper opportunity for all to 
vote in the November election. During the 
first week also the committees of both Houses 
will give consideration to the President's 
anti-inflation proposals to determine 
whether there are any additional powers 
which might be helpful in dealing with high 
prices, and which the Executive does not 
already have. 

The present situation has been brought 
about largely by the administration's poli- 
cies in encouraging and failing to prevent 
vastly excessive exports, inflating the debt 
and currency before and during the war, en- 
couraging general patterns of wage increase 
on the theory that they would not increase 
prices, failing to use their powers to restrain 
bank credit, and spending vast amounts of 
Government money for every kind of proj- 
ect, competing for labor and materials with 
private industry. It is our view that the 
restoration of OPA, subsidies, price control, 
wage control, and rationing, the police state 
methods decried by President Truman him- 
self, would only make the situavion worse, 
create black markets, and check the increase 
in production which is the only ultimate 
solution. The President already has wide 
powers to check inflation if he were willing 


to use them. He has power to cut the 
amount of Government spending in many 
fields, to limit Government purchasing in 


those fields where commodities are short, 
to limit bank eredit and limit consumer 
credit. 

During the first week also, committees of 
both Houses will give further consideration 
to the housing problem and any proposals in 
respect thereto. Much already has been 
done to solve that problem. Stimulated by 
the legislation adopted by the Eightieth 
Congress, a million new dwelling units are 
being constructed this year, and their con- 
struction practically exhausts the materials 
and labor available for the purpose, This is 
more than twice the number of dwelling 
units constructed when the Truman admin- 
istration, with every emergency power and 
millions of subsidy funds, was fumbling with 
the situation. We are deeply concerned 
with a long-range program increasing still 
further the number of homes to be con- 


structed, but such a program involves serl- 
ous complications and differences of opinion 
which cannot be dealt with adequately at 


this special session, 


— 
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Keynote Speech by Frank M. Dixon at 
Southern States Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
keynote address made by former Gov. 
Frank M. Dixon, of Alabama, at the 
Southern Democratic Convention held in 
Birmingham, Ala., on July 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is an honor to be called upon to make 
this keynote speech to this great gathering 
today—an honor I deeply feel. For this is 
a gathering of militant followers of those 
democratic principles near and dear to us all. 

The meeting is a continuation of the Jack- 
son convention which was held on May 10, 
and in which nearly all of the Southern 
States were represented. In the resolutions 
of that convention, it was provided that if 
Truman was the nominee of the Democratic 
Party, or if a platform was adopted at Phila- 
delphia hostile to the South, then the Bir- 
minghem meeting should be held. 

You are familiar with what happened in 
Philadelphia. ‘You know that the definite 
decision was made there by the National 
Democratic Party to approve Truman’s ac- 
tions in trying to enforce a social revolution 
in the South. You heard the jeers of the 
followers of the city machines of the North 
when the fine southerners of Alabama and 
Mississippi walked out of that convention. 
You heard the demands for the destruction 
of the social structure of the South coming 
from Democrats in sections where not one 
single elective public officer is a Democrat— 
not even a justice of the peace. I cite the 
case of Minnesota. You heard the deliberate 
adoption of a program meant to destroy us. 

Everyone in America is familiar with the 
history of democratic action so far as this 
civil-rights program is concerned. Not all 
are familiar vith the personnel of the Tru- 
man Committee on Civil Rights. Suffice to 
say, without attempting to go into the 
various personalities, that it was a commit- 
tee stacked for the purpose of rendering the 
report which it did, a committee biased and 
prejudiced in advance. Its appointment, 
with that personne! as if it were a committee 
to make an impartial investigation, was a 
sham and a fraud on the American people. 
The report which it rendered required no 
deliberation—it required simply the steno- 
graphic services necessary to write down the 
prejudices and animosities of its members. 

What is this so-called civil-rights pro- 
gram which Truman, our Democratic Presi- 
dent, has recommended to Congress? I do 
not want any misunderstanding abcut it 
among the Southern white people. Here is 
part of what it means: 

First. The elimination of serregation in 
the public schools from grade schools through 
colleges. Your children are to be required 
to work and play in the company, with the 
forced association, of Negroes. Negroes are 
to teach them, guide them. What will that 
mean to your children, to your hopes for 
them? What will it mean in immorality, 
in vice, in crime? Just what it means in 
those slum areas of the Northern cities where 
like conditions prevail, with results fatal 
to decency. 

Second. The elimination of segregation in 
private and ultimately in denominational 


schools, such as Judson, Huntington, Howard, 
and Birmingham-Southern, as to students 
and teachers as well. I am using local, 
Alabama institutions as examples, but the 
application is not solely to them. The 
effect ts to be the same in all schools, boys’ 
and girls’ as well, from Maine to California. 
Suppose that you are determined not to sub- 
ject your children to biracial schools, and 
are willing to make any sacrifice to that end. 
You are helpless, since even private schools 
are to be forced to permit Negroes to attend. 

Third. The elimination of segregation in 
trains, busses, restaurants, theaters, beauty 
shops, hotels, swimming pools, ball games, 
churches, and everywhere else people con- 
gregate. Picture life with us, men and 
women, when every time we leave our homes 
these conditions are forced upon us. Pic- 
ture the stores, the streetcars, the busses, 
restaurants, the churches. Picture the bit- 
terness, the racial hostility, the violence 
which will follow. 

Fourth. The elimination of segregation in 
places of residence and homes. This means 
that Negroes can build in any neighborhood, 
live in any apartment house. 

Fifth. The employment of Negroes in 
every business establishment, office, factory 
and store, in the same numerical proportion 
that the Negro race bears to the white. 
While the ratio is not written into the re- 
port, we well know from the operation of 
the wartime FEPC of infamous memory that 
this is the aim and that the tools of oppres- 
sion will be devoted to that end. In my own 
county of Jefferson there are 43 percent 
Negroes, in Alabama generally 35 percent, 
in some counties 6 to 1. A department 
store in Jefferson County that has 100 clerks 
must have 43 Negroes among them; a restau- 
rant or beauty shop employing 10 must have 
4 to 5; a plant employing 1,000 must have 
430. If this ratio does not now prevail, 
then enough ‘vhite employees must be fired 
to make it possible. How else can it be ob- 
tained? Any law Office, any physician’s 
office, comes under the law just as much and 
no more than any other place of business. 

Sixth. There is to be an upgrading in jobs, 
and promotions on an equal basis, and the 
ratio must apply to all levels. There must 
be as many Negro foremen, as many depart- 
ment heads, as many bosses, as the ratio 
calls for. They are to be over whites and 
Negroes alike, mixed together without re- 
gard to the wishes of anyone. 

Seventh. There is to be no segregation in 
hospitals, either as to physicians, patients 
or nurses. White men and women who must 
necessarily use the hospitals, public and 
private, are to be attended by Negro physi- 
cians ani nurses, as well as by white. 

Eighth. All segregation in labor unions 
and professional associations such as the 
Bar Association and the Medical Association 
is to be done away with. 

Ninth. The poll tax is to be eliminated, all 
Negroes to be registered to vote without re- 
gard to intelligence or capacity, and all 
segregation is to be done away with in the 
armed services. 

Is all this a real threat, or is it just politics? 
Are these so-called Democrats actually de- 
termined to destroy our way of life? I 
assure you that the danger is deadly in its 
seriousness. 

The Civil Rights Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is to be reorganized to en- 
force it. Constant police inspection and su- 
pervision, through a Federal Gestapo, is rec- 
ommended, without waiting for complaints. 
The law is to be changed to make convic- 
tion easy. Enforcement is to be taken away 
from the local officials. Civil-court orders, 
punished as contempt of court, are to sup- 
plement the criminal proceedings enforcea- 
ble by the FBI. Criminal penalties are to 
be by fine up to $5,000, and imprisonment 
up to 10 years. Every local police officer and 
deputy sheriff is to be subject to Federal 
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criminal and civil laws, and under constant 
scrutiny. 

Tax-exemption privileges are to be taken 
away from the private and ultimately qe. 
nominational schools which resist, and from 
the churches. 

Federal grants-in-aid are to be taken from 
States or cities which resist. 

Fines and jail terms are to be part of local 
officials or private citizens who resist. 

This vicious program means to eliminate 
all difference, all separation between black 
and white. It so declares itself, in words, 
It means to create a great melting pot of 
the South, with white and Negroes intermin. 
gled socially, politically, economically, I 
means to reduce us to the status of a mon- 
grel, inferior race, mixed in blood, our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage a mockery; to crush with im. 
prisonment our leadership, and thereby kil] 
our hopes, our aspirations, our future and 
the future of our children. 

It seems to me to be useless to repeat the 
arguments as to the unconstitutionality of 
the proposed enactment by Congress of an 
antilynching act. Such an act was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the seventies when it 
bore the nomenclature of the force bill. Such 
an act has been fought by some of the best 
and most distinguished Americans of other 
sections of the country—men of the char- 
acter of President McKinley, and Senators 
Norris and Borah. The proposed antilynch- 
ing act, as recommended by the committee 
and as supported by Truman, goes far be- 
yond the old iniquitous force bills. It was 
written patently and obviously to buy the 
Negro vote in the doubtful States—we of 
the South know that there is no lynching 
in the South. They of the North know it. 
And they also know that the race riots and 
the killings which have made some northern 
cities famous in these last few years have 
no duplicate in any State or city in the 
South. 

They know, also, these who seek to create 
@ police state, that the surest way to do it 
is to take over the enforcement of criminal 
law. Lynching is murder. There ts a law in 
every State against it, and these laws are 
enforced. Bring the Federal Government 
into the field of local law enforcement and 
you have broken down one of the great safe- 
guards of personal freedom. Break this first 
one, and the precedent has been laid for 
persecution against which no citizen 1s safe. 

With this the program of the National 
Democratic Party, do we belong to it? If 
this is the meaning of the plank adopted at 
Philadelphia, are our people to remain in it? 
Are they to say to the Nation: “All right, we 
don’t like it, but we choose, and our people 
choose, to wear the shackles of this kind of 
slavery rather than to break with the na- 

ional democracy, rotten though it may he, 
and the avowed enemy of our people.” 

Is this civil rights program constitutional? 
Not under any decisions of the courts in the 
past, not with any court save possibly our 
Supreme Court as at present constituted. 
The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
reads as follows: “The powers not delegated 
to tha United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
peopte.” The powers of local self-govern- 
ment are not given to Congress, but are re- 
served to the States, and these include every 
eature of the so-called civil rights program. 
We are fundamentally sound in this fight, 
whatever the present-day politics of the 
doubtful States, for whose benefit we are 
being sold down the river. 

The term “States’ rights” means much 
more than simple theory—it means the 
preservation of democracy and freedom it- 
self. The oldest form of government in the 
world is the highly centralized one, with all 
power concentrated, as in Washington. 
There were tyrannies in the dim mists of 
history. It is only with the founding of 
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this country that democracy developed, and 
it came, and this country grew great, be- 
cause the Federal government was locked 
and tied down by the Constitution to the 
point that it could not impose its will on 
the people in their daily lives. 

Schools are local affairs, as is the police 
force, the fire department, the city and 
county governments, the habits of the peo- 
ple, the “building of roads, the conduct of 
local business, all the myriad affairs of daily 
life. The right to work or to loaf, to choose 
your vocation, and change your job, to guide 
the education of your children, to attend the 
church of your choice, to work with whom 
you please, to go where you choose, these are 
not inherent and divine rights. They are 
ours solely because the Federal Government 
was denied the power to interfere with them, 

In this so-called civil-rights program, Tru- 
man advocates granting the power to the 
Federal Government to invade these and all 
other freedoms. ‘The program is aimed at us, 
of course, since it is to secure Negro votes in 
the doubtful States. But those leaders hos- 
tile to us will find their people, as well as we, 
come under such a program. They will find 
that their freedom, as well as ours, is gone. 
Properly understood in all its viciousness and 
danger, this program will receive the con- 
demnation of right-thinking people every- 
where. We will not stand alone in this fight. 

How is it possible for a man who calls him- 
self a Democrat, for a man who is a follower 
of the principles which have made the Demo- 
cratic Party great, to lend himself to any 
scheme meant to aggrandize the power of the 
Federal Government in Washington and to 
permit the formation of a gestapo charged 
with the mission of revolutionizing the social 
life of the Nation. The Democratic Party 
has been a tower of strength throughout the 
years in the maintenance of the personal 
freedoms of the individual. The Demo- 
cratic Party has believed forever in the 
limited powers of the Federal Government 
under the Constitution. The great men 
through the pages of history who have been 
placed in high positions by the Democratic 
Party have been men who were firm in their 
refusal to permit the seizure of power in 
Washington, 

Government essentially is a dangerous 
thing. There is no truth more fundamental 
than that power seeks always to increase. 
Human nature is a compound of many 
things. Its sole, continuously recurring 
characteristic is the desire deep in the hearts 
of all fer power. Government is a dangerous 
thing, and the great leaders of the past, ex- 
cept the military men who have been des- 
pots, the great leaders since there came into 
existence the theory of the rights of men, 
have with universal tongue cautioned the 
people against the danger of power in the 
hands of the Government. This was under- 
stood and completely understood by the 
great founders of this Republic. It was un- 

derstood, and completely understood, by the 
founders of the party of Democrats. And 
yet in this day and generation, the national 
Democratic Party has sunk so low as t» be 
willing to barter, for the votes of racial mi- 
norities in doubtful States, the liberties of 
all of us. 

The term “States’ rights” is an unfortu- 
nate term. It does not express the mean- 
ing of the thought which is in our minds. 
In the beginning of this Republic, the States 
were Supreme, They surrendered a portion 
of their power to the Federal Government 
in order that the Union might exist. But 
there were three great bodies of rights. 
There were the rights which the State had 
over its citizens; there were the rights which 
the States surrendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; there were the great body of rights 
which neither State nor Federal Govern- 
ments ever had over its citizens, those rights 
which contain personal libcrty and the free- 
doms which make life worth while. When 
the Federal Government moves against rights 


which the States had, then the term “States’ 
rights” is applicable. When it moves against 
that great body outside any government to 
control, as it is doing now, then it becomes 
the enemy of every free American. That will 
not stop government, that thought, since 
government lives and thrives on power. But 
it behooves those of us over our citizens in 
a Republic still free to be on guard always 
against this invasion of our freedoms and 
to remain determined to resist to the end. 

As most of Alabama knows, I have never 
been one of those who fomented hatred be- 
tween the two races. There is room for both, 
separate and anart. Segregation is our way 
of life, essential to peace and good will. 
There are many Negroes among us com- 
pletely worthy of full citizenship, honest, 
decent, self-respecting, and God-fearing peo- 
ple. They are being given the vote; they 
live their own lives, leaders among their own. 
They wish no forced association with white 
people; they know its consequences i» bit- 
terness and terror. They, es we, are vic- 
tims of the political situation in the doubt- 
ful States, where Republican and Democrat 
alike offer us as the mess of pottage with 
which elections are to be purchased—cyni- 
cally betraying their own blood and heritage 
for political spoils . 

We are faced by facts, not theories. We 
have worked out a way of life, in difficult cir- 
cumstances, between the two races. The Ne- 
gro race has progressed further in three- 
score years than any race in history. It has 
progressed because it has had the sympa- 
thetic help of the southern white people of 
good will. It can continue to progress only 
with a continuance of that sympathetic help. 
That assistance is based on segregation, on 
keeping the races apart, a system necessary 
for white as well as blacks. Destroy it and 
chaos will result. 

The question is continually asked, “What 
can we do? Where are we going?” This is 
what the convention is here to decide. We 
have several possible courses of action. I 
will mention only two. We can name a can- 
didate for President and Vice President and 
recommend to the people of the several 
States that they elect electors pledged to 
those nominees. It is thought by some that 
this is the proper method of procedure. An- 
other route which can be followed is to sug- 
gest to the various Southern States tre se- 
lection of free electors. This is the system 
that we have followed in Alabama, and in the 
beginning of this movement, we planned 
that the electors from Alabama should, after 
the general elections in November, meet with 
the electors from the other Southern States 
and agree upon a candidate for whom their 
votes should be cast. This was the system 
which was planned by the founding fathers 
of this Republic, and this is the system 
which we in Alabama have wanted to follow. 
We are not, however, determined to follow 
any course that will not fit the needs and 
necessities of the other Southern States. We 
are willing to go to any length to secure 
unanimity of action. 

Should this be a Republican year, then of 
course we will have accomplished nothing, 
save to enforce our demands for recognition 
in the Democratic Party. Should the party 
of Truman succeed between now and the gen- 
eral election in gaining enough strength to be 
a real contender, then this movement could 
easily become the deciding factor in the 
American political scene, since we would have 
approximately 129 electors and might easily 
be able to throw the election into Congress, 
There is not much satisfaction with Dewey 
among the Republican States. There is not 
much satisfaction with Truman among the 
Democratic States. Congress might’ easily 
turn to an outstanding American selected by 
us for the next President of the United States. 

A word of caution also to those who are 
of the opinion that this is not a grass roots 
movement. I have been in receipt of hun- 
dreds of telephone calls, most of them from 
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so-called little people, not office holders, not 
people of particular prominence. There isa 
firm conviction in their minds that they are 
not being properly represented by those who 
are in positions of authority over them. 
There is a feeling in their minds that the 
office holder is more afraid of the loss of his 
job and of his perquisites than he is enthu- 
Siastic for the call of the people. I have been 
amazed at the intensity of this action. There 
may be those among the occupiers of high 
public positions in the South who think that 
they can weasel their way through and 
weather the storm. But if I am any political 
prophet, our people are more aroused than 
they have been in many, many years, and 
they will repay by retirement to private life 
the efforts of any so-called southern leaders 
who hope to carry them into the camp of 
Harry S. Truman in the coming election. 

We people of the South have had our di- 
visions. The Nation was treated to a sample 
of these divisions at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, when a portion of the Alabama dele- 
gation and the Mississippi delegation in a 
body walked out, while other States with 
people just as truly southern and as truly 
loyal as ours remained in their seats after 
the adoption of the plank approving this 
iniquitous so-called civil rights legislation. 
We have our divisions in Alabama politics, 
every southern State has divisions within it- 
self in its political life. These are part of 
the workings of democracy itself. These divi- 
sions, however, cease in the face of a com- 
mon danger to us and. %$) our wives and 
children. These divisions cease in the face 
of the threat to our very existence. We who 
are active in this movement want the help 
of every man, woman, and child—we want 
all divisions forgotten. We want the 
strength that comes with unity. We want 
and we must have, if we are to have any 
hope of success, the men and women of the 
South united, determined, seif-sacrificing, 
devoted to this common cause. 

The people of the South are still a proud 
people, and they are determined not to sub- 
mit to those who have repudiated the doc- 
trines which have been those of democracy 
throughout all the years. They are deter- 
mined not to submit to those who would 
wreck and destroy their civilization and mon- 
grelize our people. They are determined, 
thank God, to preserve the basic principles 
of democracy and to prevent the establish- 
ment in this land of ours of a police state, 
vicious as all police states are vicious, and 
to prevent the end of human and personal 
freedom throughout this land. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an article by Victor Riesel 
which appeared in the New York Post on 
July 26, 1948: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Well, now Henry 
Wallace no longer can do anything about it 
His new party no longer is his. 

I've just seen the Communist “apparat,” 
led by men and women trained in special 
agitation-propaganda schools in Russia and 
the United States, take over the Progressive 
Party machinery. 
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And I say that when Mr. Wallace and those 
wonderfully enthusiastic kids, the open 
shirted boys, the pretty girls in the low-cut, 
backless dresses who hitch-hiked and rode 
day coaches to come here from the country 
over, try to use their party they'll find they’re 
on a political dole. 

They'll survive just so long as the Com- 
munist apparatus is gracious enough to let 
them use the Progressive Party. 

I’m not just guessing, I say bluntly that 
most of the important decisions for the final 
convention arrangements were made at a 
secret hotel caucus of Communist function- 
aries, and their pro-Communist operators 
late last Thursday night, at which Wallace's 
and Rex Tugwell’s views were sneered at. 

I say bluntly that I was in the lobby of the 
elegant Hotel Warwick when America’s 
highest pro-Communist labor chief, Harry 
sridges, came down from his room and was 
told to get up to the resolutions committee 
and keep his eye on it. 

Harry, who apparently just loves to live 
well when he’s out of sight of his San Fran- 
cisco longshoremen, got right up to the reso- 
lutions committee to see to it that it fol- 
lowed the dictates of the pro-Communist 
“fraction” (secret committee) which had met 
beforehand to decide just what the resolu- 
tions would be. Many of Wallace’s wishes 
were ignored here too. 

I later was near and on the convention 
platform. And I charge that much of the 
convention machinery was run by a man 
whose work it has been for more than 5 
years to try to see to it that CIO politics 
followed the Communist line. I won’t men- 
tion his name because I don’t want to em- 
barrass the union he worked for until re- 
cently. But his sister is public relations 
officer of the Communist Party national 
headquarters. His wife has been, for more 
than 25 years, a leading Communist editor, 

And I say that on the key rules commit- 
tee, which finally came in with a set of by- 
laws that permanently gives the pro-Com- 
munist “apparat” in New York and Califor- 
nia control of the new party, were three of 
America’s toughest pro-Communist labor 
men. Because the comrades knew how im- 
portant the committee was, they threw at 
least another seven of the country’s leading 
pro-Communists on it. They had it tied up 
so that the Wallace forces couldn’t do a 
thing with it—and right there the new party 
was taken from Henry Wallace. 

There’s no sense calling the roll. There 
were shrewd pro-Communist Party people 
strategically placed on every key commit- 
tee, people who had been dcing the very 
same job inside CIO since 1935. 

This was hardly a convention. Had there 
been empty electric light signs for hockey 
‘scores and prize fight rounds it would have 
been Madison Square Garden on the night 
of some Communist-front rally. In Conven- 
tion Hall were virtually all the pro-Commu- 
nist CIO leaders from New York's CIO coun- 
cil, from its chief, to doll faced, little Saul 


Mills, to a lady trained in Moscow's special 
schools. 

Wallace has teen moved in on. And this 
isn't reported just to needle him. He'll feel 


sharper pain if he ever tries to use the Pro- 
gressive Party as his own. 





Federal and State Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, the Con- 
ference of State Governors held at Ports- 


mouth, N. H., on June 13, gave consid- 
eration to Federal and State taxation. 
Gov. Horace A. Hildreth, of the State of 
Maine, presided over this conference, at 
which Federal and State taxation were 
among the items discussed. Robert B. 
Dresser, a prominent lawyer of Provi- 
dence, R. I., addressed a letter to Gov- 
ernor Hildreth wherein he discussed re- 
vamping of Federal, State, and munici- 
pal systems of taxation, and also a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States depriving the Con- 
gress of the power to impose death and 
gift taxes, and limiting the power of Con- 
gress to impose taxes on incomes in 
peacetime to a fixed minimum rate. 

The discussion submitted by Mr. 
Dresser is, in my opinion, of such vital 
importance to the general welfare that I 
believe it merits inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to further its diStri- 
bution among the people, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
of Mr. Dresser’s be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ProvivENcE, R.I., June 9, 1948. 
His Excellency Horace A. HILDRETH, 
Governor of the State of Maine, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Dear GOVERNOR HILDRETH: I am writing 
you as chairman of the Conference of State 
Governors to be held at Portsmouth, N. H., 
on June 13, at which, according to a press 
report, Federal and States taxation are among 
the major items to be discussed. 

I have felt for some time that it was im- 
perative that a constitutional limitation be 
placed upon the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Congress and that there should be a 
complete revamping of our Federal, State, 
and municipal systems of taxation so as to 
prevent as far as possible the duplication of 
taxes by the several taxing authorities. 

To this end, I submit to you and the 
Conference for consideration the adoption 
of a resolution favoring an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States (1) 
depriving the Congress of the power to im- 
pose death and gift taxes, and (2) limiting 
the power of Congress to impose taxes on 
incomes in peace time to a fixed maximum 
rate. 

The adoption of this amendment would, 
I submit: 

1. Provide needed assurance, which statu- 
tory law cannot provide, against recurring 
abuse of the Federal taxing power, and aid 
greatly in the formation of much needed 
venture capital. 

2. Increase the national wealth and, over 
the years, the Federal revenue. 

3. Aid in saving our free enterprise system. 

4. Free the States from Federal domina- 
tion and aid in preserving our present form 
of constitutional government. 

5. Terminate the duplication of death and 
gift taxes by the Federal Government and 
the States and leave that field of taxation 
exclusively to the States. 

As an example of the form of amendment 
which I consider desirable I enclose a copy 
of a proposed resolution for adoption by 
State legislatures ‘“Memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to taxes on in- 
comes, inheritances, and gifts,” from which 
you will observe that Congress is deprived of 
the power to impose death and gift taxes and 
its power to impose income taxes in peace- 
time is limited to a maximum rate of 25 per- 
cent, with power by a vote of three-fourths 
of each House to fix a rate in excess of 25 
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percent, but not in excess of 40 percent, for 
periods of 1 year each which may be either 
successive or not, as Congress may determine 

I am also enclosing the following material 
bearing upon the foregoing proposal: 

1, Brief dated July 2, 1943, in support of 
the amendment in its then form, which was 
somewhat different from the encloseq form 

2. Article published in the Tax Institute 
Bulletin of December 1944 in support of the 
amendment in its then form. 

8. Suggestions for changes in the Federa) 
tax laws in 1948, on pages 9 to 12 of Which 
appears an argument in favor of depriving 
the Federal Government of the power to im. 
pose estate and gift taxes and leaving that 
field of taxation exclusively to the States, 

The gravity of the present situation can. 
not be overemphasized, In this connection 
a review of the Federal expenditures ang 
taxes during the past 35 or more years is both 
illuminating and disturbing. These ficures 
are set forth in a petition to the President 
and the Congress of the United States pre- 
sented by certain citizens of the State of 
Rhode Island under date of February 26, 1948, 
and are as follows: 


-——————— 
— 














Receipts Expenditures 

peineabiepmasceiepainil ealtiaaeri aeiae 

Fiscal year ending 

June 30— 

OT lias $692, 609, 000 $689, 881, 000 
a eel 782, 534, 548 734, 056, 202 
1918 (war year). 3, 664, 582, 865 12, 697, 836, 706 
1919 (war year) 5, 152, 257, 136 18, 522, 894, 705 
BID siessve 6, 694, 565, 389 6, 482, 090, 191 
3925. ... 3, 780, 148, G85 3, 529, 643, 446 
SE inca 4, 033, 250, 225 8, 848, 463, 190 
Oe Ate akel 4, 177, 941, 702 8, 994, 152, 487 
issih dideseceltbiniiectcli 2, 005, 725, 437 4, 947, 777, 000 
| | SSO 3, 800, 467, 000 7, 583, 434, 000 
ete nnie 5, 164, 824, 000 8, 765, 338, 000 
TUE eee ae 5, 387, 125, 000 9, 127, 374, 000 
knit bdch exectomipnaat 7, 07, 211, 852 12, 774, 890, 324 
1945 (war year)....| 46, 456, 554, 580 | 100, 404, 506, 685 

1946 (part war 
ED cin ndenip ens 43, 087, 798, 808 | 65, O18, 631, 991 
BT na dates eae 453, 258, 833, 189 42, 505, 045, 520 
1948 (estimated)...| 45, 210,386,347 | $7,727,775, 361 
1949 (estimated)...| 44, 476, $62, 051 39, 668, 993, 983 





Since the above petition was filed, the 
situation has become even more serious, as 
has been pointed out in a most able and 
important speech by Senator Harry F. Byno, 
delivered in the Senate of the United States 
on May 19, 1948, a speech which I wish every 
person in the United States would read. In 
a memorandum summarizing certain por- 
tions of this speech Senator Brrp makes the 
following statements: 

“Enclosed is a copy of a speech I made in 
the Senate on May 19, with respect to the 
fiscal condition of our Government. 

“The estimates of expenditures for fiscal 
1948, 1950, and 1951 were made after con- 
sultation with officials of the Government. 
The figures I have given are in agreement 
with cfiicial estimates, allowing for a varia- 
tion of approximately 5 percent in the total 
amounts. It is my confident belief, as con- 
ditions now appear, that the total expendl- 
tures given by me are conservative and are 
more likely to be exceeded than reduced. 

“On the income side, the Treasury esti- 
mates, on the basis of $208,000,000,000 of 
national income, a tax income of $490,000,- 
000,000. If the national income declines, 
then the Federal Government loses in Fed- 
eral taxes at the ratio of $1 to a $3 reduction 
in national income. If additional inflation 
cccurs, the gain in income taxes will be bal- 
anced by the necessity of making larger ap- 
propriations for the purchase of military 
equipment, materials, and increased sal- 
aries. 

“The financial picture of actual outgo 
and income for the next 3 years can be stated 
conservatively as follows: 


“Fiscal year beginning July 


1, 1948: 
Expenditures_.-_- ----- $43, 800, 000, 000 
Re a ea ee 40, 000, 000, 000 
SENS, Gear ecient ee 3, 800, 000, 000 








“Piscal year beginning July 


1949: 

‘ Expenditures....--.--. 647, 500, 000, 000 
INCOMES, snidaniinniatat 40, 000, 000, 000 
Deficit....-------.---- 7, 500, 000, 000 

“Piscal year beginning July 

1, 1950: 

Expenditures..----.--. 49, 600, 000, 000 
INCOMEC.....-neccensase 40, 000, 000, 000 
Deficit. .....<cccussuss 9, 600, 000, 000 


“It can readily be seen that we may face 
shortly an increase in taxes of $10,000,000,000, 
which pyramided upon existing taxes, will 
place a crushing burden upon the private 
enterprise system and the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica, A deficit of approximately $7,000,000,000, 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949, will 
make it necessary to pass a new tax bill next 
spring. Therefore, the danger is imminent 
and presents a great menace to our system of 
free private enterprise. 

“The economy program here at Washing- 
ton has almost completely collapsed. It is 
only an aroused public sentiment that will 
prevent the catastrophe of a tax burden 
which may weaken, if not destroy, our capi- 
talistic system.” 

I quote also the following excerpts from 
Senator Byrp’s speech: 

“The time has come when the Members of 
Congress must recognize that we must vote 
to preserve the solvency of the United States 
Government, and that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should not be influenced to vote 
for what the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee terms a ‘pork-barrel’ measure 
merely because there may be projects for 
their respective States. 

* . ° * . 


“* © © up to date, little, if anything 
has been done to reduce the number of Fed- 
eral employees on the regular rolls. The 
year before the war we had less than 1,000,000 
employees. We now have more than 2,000,- 
000 employees, and the Federal employees are 
increasing now at the rate of 500 a day. 
Every 24 hours we are adding 500 new Fed- 
eral employees to the pay roll for the tax- 
payers to pay. In fact, it is anticipated that 
even a larger daily increase will occur from 
now on. 

. * a * * 


“It is true, of course, that from the peak of 
the war there has been a reduction of em- 
ployees, but an investigation will disclose 
that the reduction has occurred mainly in 
those employees engaged in industrial work 
incident to the war, and that the clerical em- 
ployees attached to the regular departments 
of Government have been increased since 
the beginning of World War II. Mark that, 
Mr. President, they have been increased. I 
shall report to the Senate on this subject in 
the near future. The cost of the Federal pay 
roll is now at the rate of more than $6,000,- 
000,000, and it so happens that this sum is 
-arly twice the total cost of the Federal 

vernment when I ceme to the Senate on 
Merch 4, 1933, 

“I warn the Senate that we are rapidly 
approaching a real crisis in our Federal ex- 
enditures. We have undertaken cbligations 

t could readily destroy our free-enterprise 

*m. The private-enterprise system is the 
dundation stone, and a fundamental of our 
freedom, It is also the foundation of our 
It is the base on which the grea 
glories of our Republic have been achieved. 
1 do not believe we can maintain that private- 
enterprise system and collect annuaily in 
Federal taxes $50,000,000,000, in addition to 
$13,090,000,000 or more for local and State ex- 
penditures, making a total of approximately 
8€5,000,000,000. This is more than 80 percent 
of the present combined personal incomes 
of all Americans.” 

May I add also the suggestion that great 
gocd could doubtless be accomplished 
through the adoption of a policy, preferably 
embodied in an amendment to the Federal 





progress. 
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Constitution, limiting the spending power 
of Congress to matters primarily of national 
concern as distinguished from those pri- 
marily of State or local concern. This would 
be in line with the following resolution passed 
by the Indiana Legislature in January 1947: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Indiana needs no guardian and intends 
to have none. We Hoosiers—like the people 
of our sister States—were fooled for quite a 
spell with the magician’s trick that a dollar 
taxed out of our pockets and sent to Wash- 
ington, will be bigger when it comes back to 
us. We have taken a good look at said dol- 
lar. We find that it lost weight in its journey 
to Washington and back. The political 
brokerage of the bureaucrats has been de- 
ducted. We have decided that there is no 
such thing as Federal aid. We know that 
there is no wealth to tax that is not already 
within the boundaries of the 48 States. 

“So we propose henceforward to tax our- 
selves and take care of ourselves. We are 
fed up with subsidies, doles, and paternalism. 
We are no one’s stepchild. We have grown 
up. We serve notice that we will resist Wash- 
ington, D. C., adopting us. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana (the Senate concurring), 
That we respectfully petition and urge In- 
diana’s Congressmen and Senators to vote 
to fetch our county courthouse and city 
halls back from Pennsylvania Avenue. We 
want government to come home. 

“Resolved, further, That we call upon the 
legislatures of our sister States and on good 
citizens everywhere who believe in the basic 
principles of Lincoln and Jefferson to join 
with us, and we with them, to restore the 
American Republic and our 48 States to the 
foundations built by our fathers.” 

A similar resolution, I am informed, was 
passed by the Michigan and New Jersey Leg- 
islatures last year, and in addition a resolu- 
tion of similar character was passed last year 
by the Rhode Island Senate. 

States and municipalities are, I submit, 
much better fitted than the Federal Gov- 
ernment to perform the services which are 
primerily of State or local concern and they 
can undoubtedly do so at much less cost, 
Performance by the Federal Government 
means a continuance of a vast horde of bu- 
reaucrats supported at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

With minor exceptions every dollar spent 
by the Federal Government comes from the 
very sources of revenue that are available 
to the States. They should raise the revenue 
and spend it themselves. Responsibility for 
the raising of the revenue is one of the best 
checks upon extravagant and unwise ex- 
penditures. It is too easy to spend money 
raised by someone else. 

Not only is the existing practice dangerous 
from a financial and economic point of view, 
but it also threatens the independence of 
the States through making them dependent 
upon hand-outs from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In drafting a constitutional amendment 
to give effect to the foregoing policy, the mat- 
ter of definition may be difficult, but per- 
haps the desired purpose cculd be accom- 
plished by providing expressly that the Madi- 
sonian view of the meaning of the General 
Welfare Clause in the Federal Constitution, 
rather than the Hamiltonian view, should 
be adopted, and that a State might bring suit 
in the courts to determine whether an ap- 
propriation made by Congress is for a pur- 
pose authorized by the Constitution, with 
power on the part of the court to grant 
relief by injunction or otherwise. 

For example, such an amendment might, 
perhaps, take a form soMewhat, as follows: 

“SECTION 1, The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, and to appropriate the moneys re- 
ceived therefrom for the following purpcses 
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only, namely: To pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense of the United States 
and to provide the funds required for the 
exercise of the specific powers granted to the 
Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States and its articles of amendment. 

“Sec. 2. The courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction in any proper case 
brought by a State of the United States 
against the proper public official or officials 
to decide whether any appropriation made by 
the Congress is for the purposes authorized 
by this article of amendment, and to grant 
appropriate relief by injunction or other- 
wise.” 

This, you will understand, is only a rough 
and imperfect draft designed merely to get 
the idea before you. 

It is manifest, I submit, that unless these 
problems are dealt with promptly and in a 
vigorous and sound manner, our economic 
system of free enterprise and our form of 
constitutional government will go and in 
their place will be substituted a system of 
national socialism. This has been the fate 
of ail the other major nations of the world, 
which have followed the course now being 
followed in this country, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the United States will 
be an exception to the rule. It is tragic to 
think that the economic and governmental 
systems that have made this the strongest 
and wealthiest country in the world, with 
the highest standard of living of any nation 
in all history, may be thrown into the dis- 
card. 

As Governors of the 48 States, it lies in the 
power of you and your associates to exert a 
tremendous influence toward the adoption 
of adequate measures to remove the existing 
danger. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Governor of each of the other States. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROEERT B. DRESSER. 


(NoTE.—This letter states my own views, 
and is not intended as an expression of the 
views of the law firm of which I am a mem- 
ber.) 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorD a radio broadcast 
made by the Honorable Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill over the American Broadcasting 
System network on the night of Sunday, 
July 25, 1°48. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Today I shall discuss the delicate but im- 
portant question of civil rights. 

In his message to Congress this week, Pres- 
ident Truman will demand that the South 
be coerced to comply with a Federal civil- 


rights program. 

This will be done when world war Iil 
seems to hang on a thread at Berlin; when, 
because of the lost peace, millions of our 


boys are to be drafted into the Army. 

It is at such a moment that politician 
both parties propose to add a cold Civil war 
to a cold international war. 

In a time when American unity !s essen- 
tial, they propose to inflame the country on 
one of the most delicate of all questioi 
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They propose to use force to settle a moral 
question. 

To me, this is the negation of statesmane 
ship. Are the politicians interested in pro- 
moting good will among men, or in getting 
votes? No subject has been turned into a 
political football with more cynicism and 
hypocrisy than this. In proof of that state- 
ment, I cite the following: 

First. The question of segregation in the 
armed services, Without any action by Con- 
gress, it is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, has the power 
by Executive order to end segregation before 
sunset tonight. But he does not do so. He 
prefers to pass the buck to Congress. Con- 
gress prefers to pass it to him. 

Second. The question of segregation in the 
schools. I call your attention to the situa- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital, Washington, 
D. C. No constitutional question of States’ 
rights is involved there. In the District of 
Columbia the Federal Government has total 
and exclusive power to act. Yet the District 
of Columbia has segregation in the schools. 

This has been true for years under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 
It prevailed all through Mr. Roosevelt's 12 
years as President, while he had overwhelm- 
ing majorities in both House and Senate. 

According to the report of the Committee 
on Civil Rights, appointed by Mr. Truman, 
white school buildings in the District of 
Columbia have a capacity 27 percent greater 
than actual enrollment. In the colored 
schools capacity is 8 percent less than en- 
rollment. Less than 1 percent of white chil- 
dren, but over 15 percent of Negro chiidren, 
receive only part-time instruction. 

Politicians in both parties are responsible 
for this situation in the Nation's Capital. 
Yet they make a political football over a 
similar situation in the Southern States. 

You feel like saying to the Federal po- 
litical doctors, “Physician, heal thyself.” 
The Bible might say to them, “Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eyes, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eve 

Third. Consider how the civil-rights plank 
in the Democratic platform was adopted. 
The platform committee recommended a 
milk-and-water plank on civil rights. Then 
a substitute was offered on the convention 
floor, pledging the party to a@ program of 
specific action. Who opposed the substitute? 
The delegates from the South opposed it. 
Who else? Why, the leaders of the Truman 
administration. They joined forces with the 
E 1) to defeat the substitute. 

On this point, I quote the veteran reporter 
of > New York Times, Mr. Arthur Krock: 
> President's spokesmen tried to reject 
specific endorsement of him and his pro- 
gram in an effort to prevent total revolt in 
the South—cynical politics was never better 
Served than today.” 

Joseph and Siewart Alsop, writing for the 
New York Hereld Tribune, said: “By the 


President's instructions, his few faithful 
henchmen * * * tried frantically to pass 
the resolutions committee’s weasel-worded 
civil-rights plank.” 

On the vote on the substitute, the dele- 
gations from Mr. Truman’s home State of 


Missouri and Mr. BaRKLEy’s home State of 
Kentucky voted to defeat the substitute 
plank. 

The substitute was, however, adopted, and 
1e southern delegations walked out of the 
nvention. It is against this background 
f doubie-talk, if not of the double-cross, 
hat politicians start a crusade for the civil 
ights of minorities. 

No political deal was ever more sordid 
than this. This is why America needs a 
league of honest men. It is ashame that the 
hopes of men and women who believe in the 


} 
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Golden Rule by all toward all should be sub- 
jected to such double dealing. 

It is time for each of us to examine his 
own conscience on this matter, divorced from 
politics and votes. 

I state my own view without hesitation— 
that any act of violence or denial of consti- 
tutional right toward any American not only 
violates the principles of Christian civiliza- 
tion, but also lessens our moral prestige in 
the eyes of the whole world. Brit if this deli- 
cate and difficult question is to be thrown 
into the arena of a national political strug- 
gle for votes, let’s come clean, If the long- 
accepted constitutional division between the 
authority of the Federal Government, and 
the rights and power of the States, is to be 
overruled, then the following must be clear: 

If the Federal Government can lawfully 
impose on State and local governments its 
own political ideas on poll tax, lynching, etc., 
then it can and should make violence and 
rioting in labor disputes also a Federal crime, 
and send the goon squads and muscle men to 
Federal prison also. But who proposes in a 
national political convention to make mob 
law in labor disputes a Federal crime? 

If Congress is to spend these critical weeks 
of an international crisis trying to pass a 
Federal antilynching bill, when there was 
only one lynching in the whole country last 
year, then Federal police should invade the 
fountain head of civil-rights agitation, New 
York City, where in 1946 there were 325 mur- 
ders, 14,525 felonies, and 697,734 crimes. 

There are several questions to be consid- 
ered in this matter of civil rights. 

1. Should we attempt to find its solution 
in legislation? On that point, I quote one of 
the greatest leaders the colored race ever 
produced, Booker T. Washington. He said: 
“Brains, property, and character for the 
Negro will settle the question of civil rights. 
The best course to pursue in regard to the 
civil-rights bill in the South is to let it alone. 
Let it alone, and it will setile itself.” 

2. If this is to be dealt with by legislation, 
should it be by Federal legislation or by 
State legislation? 

3. Would Federal legislation on civil rights 
be any more effective than Federal prohibi- 
tion? 

4. Which is more important, especially 
now, the matter of civil rights or the unity of 
the Nation? How much of this civil-rights 
agitation now dividing our country is pro- 
moted by Communists who want America 
divided? 

The greatest denial of the civil rights of a 
minority was human slavery. Abraham Lin- 
coln was against slavery. In his famous de- 
bates with Stephen A. Douglas in 1858, 
Lincoln said: “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. * * * I do not expect the 
house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided.” That utterance, 5 years before 
his Gettysburg address, makes Lincoln’s place 
in the history of human rights secure for all 
time. 

But how did Lincoln expect the Union to 
cease to be divided? 

Not by war, my friends. Not by war against 
sections and people. Lincoln believed that 
the healing processes of time and the growth 
of moral sentiment which he did s0 much 
to promote, would eventually free slaves in 
the South, as they had already been freed, 
without bloodshed or Federal laws, in North- 
ern States. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated on March 
4, 1861, seven Southern States had already 
seceded. What did Lincoln say tothem? He 
said: “I have no purpose, directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe 
I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so.” 
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Lincoln was opposed to the extension of 
slavery in the Territories, but he woul not 
make war on the South to abolish slavery 
where it then existed. Lincoln had faith that 
the wisdom and justice of God would fing 
solutions not to be found in fraternal strife 

Lincoln then read to both South and North 
the platform plank of the Republican Party 
upon which he had been elected: “Resolyed 
that the maintenance inviolate of the right 
of the States, and especially the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance 
of our political structure depend.” 

You will note that the position taken by 
the Republican Party today on this subject 
completely reverses the position taken by the 
party in the first election it ever won. 

More than a year later, in August 1862, in 
his famous letter to Horace Greeley, Lincoln 
wrote: “The paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not either 
to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I 
would also do that. * * * I have stated 
my purpose according to my views of official 
duty; and I intend no modification of my oft- 
expressed personal wish that all men every. 
where could be free.” 

It was not until after this, that Linclon 
issued his emancipation proclamation on 
New Year's Day 1863. That was done as a 
War measure to weaken Southern resistance. 
It applied only to slaves in those States and 
parts of States then in rebellion and under 
Southern control. It did not emancipate a 
single one of the 430,000 slaves in the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri 
which had remained loyal to the North. 
That came later, by congressional action and 
the adoption of the thirteenth amendment 
in December 1865, after Lincoln’s death. 

Lincoln believed there was something more 
important than any effort of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to end slavery by force. That was 
the preservation of the Union and, as he said, 
“the restoration of national sympathies and 
affection.” 

He said: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope, in the world? In our present differ- 
ences, is either party without faith of being 
in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of Na- 
tions, with His eternal truth and justice be 
on your side of the North, or on yours of the 
South, that truth, and that justice, will sure- 
ly prevail, by the judgment of this great 
tribunal, the American people.” 

When you hear these words, do you wonder 
that Lincoln became “a man for the ages”?— 
the best friend the North and the South have 
ever known? 

If Lincoln were here today, reading reports 
from Berlin of the terrible chance of an- 
other world war, watching the efforts of Com- 
munists to stir up strife and hate, would he 
not seem to you a giant in contrast to the 
political pygmies who would hypocriticatly 
divide America for votes? 

I close with the last words of Lincoln's 
first inaugural. He said: 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot’'s 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone, 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” 

America needs that spirit today. 
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Democratic Platform Economics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Demo- 
cratic Platform Economics,” by Henry 
Hazlitt, which appeared in Newsweek for 
July 26, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM ECONOMICS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The ideal that emerges from the Demo- 
cratic platform is the complete paternalistic 
state. Less and less are the people to do 
anything for themselves. More and more are 
the bureaucrats to do everything for them— 
insure their health, federalize their educa- 
tion, build their homes, boost their wages, 
raise the prices at which they sell and lower 
the prices at which they buy. Everybody is 
expected to owe everything to the office- 
holders in Washington. Everybody is ex- 
pected to forget that the officeholders can 
give nothing to B and C and D unless they 
have first taken it from A. A is the tax- 
payer, the forgotten man, The effect of con- 
fiscatory taxation on his incentives and on 
the national production is ignored. Spend 
and spend, tax and tax, and elect and elect? 

The sheer effrontery of some of the eco- 
nomic planks in the Democratic platform 
makes them read like intentional humor, 
‘The Republican Eightieth Congress is di- 
rectly responsible for the existing and ever- 
increasing cost of living.” Why? Because 
it refused to give Mr. Truman power to dic- 
tate prices. Mr. Truman thinks that the 
cause of inflation is the absence of price 
control, Nowhere in the Democratic plat- 
form are the real causes of inflation so much 
as whispered. Nothing is said about the 
threefold increase since 1939, brought about 
by Democratic fiscal and monetary policies, 
in the volume of money and credit. No con- 
nection is pointed out between all the food- 
stuffs being shipped abroad under the Mar- 
shall plan and the consequent rise of food 
prices here. 

The plaform, in fact, demands still higher 
Federal spending on everything—social se- 
curity, education, housing, veterans, public 
works, TVA’s, school lunches. Though the 
American taxpayers stagger under the great- 
est absolute peacetime burden of expendi- 
tures that the taxpayers of this or any na- 
tion have ever been asked to bear, they are 
calmly informed that their expenditures are 
still inadequate. 

Affecting to deplore high prices on one 
hand, the plaform boasts of them on the 
other. It is stuffed with figures on the in- 
crease of wage income, farm income, busi- 
ness and professional income. It never once 
seems to have occurred to those who inserted 
these figures that they are simply high prices 
looked at from the other side. If the Re- 
publican Congress is responsible for the high 
prices that consumers pay, then it should 
also get credit for the high prices that pro- 
ducers receive. hey are precisely the same 
prices. But the Democrats biame the first 
on the Republicans and grab credit for the 
Second themselves. 

Indeed, they want to boost prices and 
costs still higher. They insist on jacking up 
minimum wages from 40 to 75 cents an 
hour—an increase of 8744 percent. This 
would, of course, push up wages all along the 
line, for skilled workers would insist on the 
maintenance of existing differentials. Push- 


ing up costs further would push up prices 
further. 

The plaform insists on still more direct 
ways of increasing prices. Though in one 
section it complains that food is becoming 
too expensive for the average wage earner 
“and the prospects are more frightening each 
day,” it demands at another point “a per- 
manent system of flexible price supports for 
agricultural products’—to make the pros- 
pect still more frightening. If a perma- 
nent system of price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities, why not a permanent sys- 
tem of price supports for all commodities? 
Why the discrimination? Could a shabby 
and unprincipled scramble for votes have 
anything to do with the matter? Yet while 
demanding that the prices of unioneers and 
farmers be pushed up by law, and that the 
prices of nearly everybody else be pushed 
down by law, the plaform blandly declares 
itself in favor of “free enterprise” and op- 
posed to any “arbitrary and discriminatory 
restrictions.” 

On labor relations the platform is even 
more inconsistent, if that is possible. It de- 
mands “the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
This is a direct repudiation of the party’s 
own congressional record. Only 81 Demo- 
crats in Congress voted against the Taft- 
Hartley law, while 120 voted for its enact- 
ment. In fact, 126 Democrats in Congress 
voted to override the Truman veto, compared 
with only 93 who voted to sustain it. What 
a plank for that record. 





Arrival of 16 Jet Planes in Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Ansel E. Talbert, a very distinguished 
South Carolinian, relating to the arrival 
of 16 jet planes in Germany, published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of July 
26, 1948. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SIXTEEN JETS REACH UNITED STATES AIR BASE IN 
GERMANY ZONE-—-F-80'S FLYING TIME FOR 
5,000-MILE TRIP IS 12!2 HOURS; B-29’S AT 
FIELD 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 
FUERSTENFELDBRUCK, GERMANY, July 25.— 

The long-range arm of the United States 

Air Force completed today the first flight on 

record of jet-propelled aircraft from the 

United States to a strategic center deep in 

the European continent. Sixteen Lockheed 

F-80 fighter planes of the Fifty-sixth Fighter 

Group of the Strategic Air Command sped 

from Oaiham, England, through the mists 

which shrouded western Germany to land 
here at 2:05 p. m. (8:05 a. m. New York time). 

The tandiny, at a fleld already bristling 
with several score B-29 Superfortress bomb- 
ers, completed in 12 hours 30 minutes flying 
time a trip which began on July 12 more 
than 5,000 miles away at Selfridge Field, 

Mich. The flight of American jet fighters to 

the former Luftwaffe equivalent of the 

United States Randolph Field training cen- 

ter, now probably the most important United 

States Air Force installation in Europe, is 

regarded here as an accomplishment of out- 

standing strategic importance 
The trip was completed withcut incident. 
The planes flew by way the northeast United 
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States, Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the United Kingdom before stopping here. 
Some of Great Britain's newest jet fighters 
flew escort for the unit today as it departed 
from the British Isles. 

In no sense was the flight a stunt or a 
speed trial. It was organized with the idea 
of developing a basic technique for moving 
jet-propelled fighter planes from the United 
States to Europe, or any other part of the 
world. 

General George C. Kenney, head of the 
Strategic Air Command, which has the pri- 
mary mission of conducting long-range air 
operations in any part of the globe, gave 
his approval to the flight as a method of de- 
veloping America’s global air power. 

Lt. Col. David C. Schilling, who commanded 
the jet flight, told this correspondent that 
his main consideration was to work out an 
air-transfer system which can move 1,600 or 
16,000 jet fighters as easily as these 16. 

The reason for this emphasis on jet fighters 
now is obvious. During World War II, Amer- 
ican-built bombers were delivered by air to 
overseas destinations, but the smaller fighter 
aircraft, needed to escort the bombers to 
their targets and to protect forward Ameri- 
can air bases from enemy attack, were sent 
overseas by surface shipping. 

It was found in the war against Germany 
that with proper fighter escort, American 
bombers could attack any strategic target. 
Air Marshal Hermann Goering, when asked 
after the war by Allied interrogators to name 
the day on which he knew positively that 
Germany had lost the war, replied “The day 
I saw American fighter planes over Berlin 
escorting your bombers.” 

Goering’s comments on the air war were 
made available to Soviet Russia by British 
and American authorities, and it is likely, 
according to American strategists here, that 
they have been digested by the Kremlin. 

Tonight Brig. Gen. James F. Powell, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force in Europe, said at an interview 
that the 16 F-80’s would be here for several 
weeks, engaged in training for high altitude 
interception and escort work with the B-29 
bombers. 

At about the time they returned to the 
United States, the Thirty-sixth Fighter 
Wing, one of the Air For¢e’'s crack jet fighter 
units, will move here permanently from the 
Panama Canal Zone, 


BRITISH JETS AT WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, July 25.—Six British Vam- 
pire jet fighters on a visit to Canada and the 
United States arrived today at Andrews 
Field, near Washington, they recently flew 
the Atlantic, being the first jet planes to 
make the over-water crossing. Similar 
American jets, en route to Great Britain, 
waited at Goose Bay, Labrador, until the 
British planes had crossed. 

After an official welcoming ceremony here 
tomorrow, the British planes will give an 
aerial display before leaving for Greenville, 
S.C. They will take part in United States 
Ninth Air Force maneuvers there 


They will return to Trenton, Ontario, Au- 
gust 10, after joining in International Air 
Show events at New York July 21 to Au 8 





The Situation of the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
issued by me respecting the situation the 
Democratic Party today faces. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


The Democratic Party today faces a repett- 
tion of the split of 1860. That breaking up 
of the Democratic Party assured the electton 
of the Republican Party and that in turn to 
the division of the Nation and the War Be- 
tween the States. 

A Republican victory in November would 
not lead to a civil war but it most certainly 
would contribute to a divided world, and 
might mean world war HI. Certainly, such 
selfish and ruthless forces as now command 
the Republican Party would, by their insati- 
able striving for power and for profit for the 
few at the expense of the people, hasten the 
curse of a depression which would threaten 
the Nation and the world with the utter 
collapse of economic and political democracy. 

I am but one of many Democratic Ameri- 
cans who, since the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has fought to stave off the very 
splintering of the Democratic Party so es- 
sential to real democracy in America which 
is about to be consummated in the conven- 
tion. 

The present leadership of the Democratic 
Party has proven incapable of holding the 
party together. That failure is due not alone 
to its inability to follow in the footsteps of 
President Roosevelt, an impossible task for 
any living person, but to an unwillingness 
to accept and to carry out with real fidelity 
the high principles and purposes of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

That failure in moral purpose led to the 
first breaking of the party solidarity and the 
forming of a national third party. 

Bungling and ineptitude by the present 
leadership of the party, however well in- 
tended, are now by the announcements of 
responsible leaders of a bloc of Southern 
States to lead to the formation of a fourth 

arty. 
7 The party clearly cannot stand these un- 
healed breaches. 

With many other Democratic Americans, 
I have done everything in my power to pre- 
vent this tearing up of our great party. The 
responsibility for the consequences must be 
borne by all the elements of the party in- 
volved. All have been uncompromising. All 
have been selfish as well as short-sighted. 

I cherished until Friday noon last that 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower would accept the 
certain draft of this convention and lead 
this Nation, burdened with the destiny of 
mankind, to a new unity and the human race 
to an abiding peace and progress. That hope 
failed. 

Earnest delegates sought others for the 
same role. They declined, or refused to de- 
cide. Late Sunday afternoon when a repre- 
sentative committee of delegates asked me 
to lead one more open effort to reunite the 
segments and sections of the party, disre- 
garding all personal considerations, I ac- 
cepted. 

I thought only of my country and my 
party. 

With untiring fellow delegates I have 
labored day and night. I have appealed to all 
factions to gather again upon the humani- 
tarian principles and policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I, as a southerner whose roots stretch back 
over two centuries in the South’s proud past, 
have appealed to my fellow southerners not 
at this critical period for human freedom to 
array themselves as their forefathers did in 
1860 against human rights for any part of 
our people. 

Our best efforts have failed to find the 
unity we so earnestly sought. 

We who have fought for this party peace 
have now determined that our continued 
efforts can only make a bad situation worse. 


Hence with a heart full of gratitude for 
the many loyalties which I can never for- 
get, I release all promises of support and 
request that I not be nominated for any 
office within the power of this convention. 

All I see that I can possibly do now is, 
utterly removed personally from the conse- 
quences of the decision, to make one last 
appeal to all groups to get together and save 
the party for America. 

The future of the party now lies in the 

hands of those Democrats who put the party 
and country above continuation of personal 
power and the venting of passion or preju- 
dice. 
Attachments of both loyalty and convic- 
tion make it impossible for me ever to fail 
the Democratic Party when I can with my 
little talents serve it. 

Whatever this convention may do, there- 
fore, in selecting its nominees they will be 
mine. I shall support them and with all 
my strength I shall strive to see the Con- 
gress in January in the control of Democrats 
who dedicate themselves to making the Dem- 
ocratic Party truly the party of peace and 
the people. 





The Convening of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, under 
date of July 16, I received a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, who 
was formerly head of the department of 
history of Princeton University, and one 
of the leading authorities on American 
history in all of our American institu- 
tions of learning. As Professor Werten- 
baker’s name indicates, all his life he has 
been a so-called Jeffersonian Democrat, 
but he is one of the strongest opponents 
of the unsound fiscal policies of the New 
Deal administration. 

I can heartily commend to my col- 
leagues in the Senate a careful reading 
of Professor Wertenbaker’s brief letter 
and a contemplation of the fundamental 
reforms that he suggests for the present 
inflation difficulties in which we now 
find ourselves. 

I ask unanimous consent to print Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker’s letter in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JULY 16, 1948. 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Atec: I am sorry that President 
Truman has called Congress back, not only 
because as Douglas Freeman says, it looks like 
a political trick, but because it interferes 
with your well-deserved rest. 

Like everyone else, I am deeply interested 
in the Presidential campaign, and so am 
taking the liberty of giving you my thoughts 
on one important point. Mr. Truman will 
certainly blame the Republican Congress for 
the present high prices and contend that 
had his program of controls gone through 
it would have stemmed the tide. 

The truth is that the Democrats are solely 
responsible for the inflation which is pla- 
guingthecountry. Itis not primarily the ex- 
cess of demand over supply which has caused 
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the trouble, but the printing of billions of 
paper dollars and the filling of our banks 
with negotiable securities. Some of this may 
have been necessary during the war, but 
pump-priming, waste, and deficit-spending 
were not necessary. Ed Kemmerer warned 
us of what would happen, but he was help- 
less in the face of the New Deal spending 


As for Mr. Truman’s ceilings, when we 
tried them they not only proved futile but 
put a brake on production. I may add that 
we tried the same thing during the American 
Revolution with exactly the same result. 
There is nothing to be gained by treating 
the symptoms of the disease, and it has been 
shown over and over again that ceilings ean. 
not add a cent of value to depreciated cur. 
rency. 

And when adjustments have been made to 
the shriveled dollar we have all been wit. 
nesses to the fact that they have disrupted 
the economy of the country. Who but the 
New Dealers are responsible for the series of 
strikes which has marked the last few years, 
or the injury to our educational system by 
the resignation of thousands of underpaid 
teachers? Who was it who halved the en- 
dowments of hospitals and universities and 
confiscated a large part of widows’ pensions 
and clergymen’s retiring allowances? We 
were told when we purchased Government 
bonds that we were making the safest in- 
vestment in the world, but now these same 
bonds buy far less than when we bought 
them. 

So I am greatly heartened by the plank 
in the Republican platform which promises 
currency reform. I hope that the Republican 
speakers will keep hammering on the fact 
that it is the dollar which has shrunk in 
value rather than that commodities have 
risen in value, and potnt out that inflation 
ts the natural fruit of the New Deal policies, 
To do so will give new hope to millions who 
have been the victims of these policies, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. WERTENBAKER. 





Tax on Margarine and Color 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
statement written by Hunter A. Gibbes, 
of South Carolina, relating to the Fed- 
eral tax on margarine and color. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL TAX ON MARGARINE AND COLOR 


During the current discussion concerning 
the proposal tn Congress to repeal the dis- 
criminating Pederal tax on margarine, per- 
haps it is in order for the public to know 
something of the historical and legal back- 
ground of this tax. 

At least 24 States have laws prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of margarine. The 
law of Minnesota is typical. It prohibits 
the manufacture or sale of margarine 
“which shall be in imitation of butter of any 
shade or tint of yellow, unless such oleomar- 
garine shall be made and kept free from all 
coloration or ingredients causing it to look 
like butter of any shade or tint of yellow.” 
In the case of State v. Hancock (118 Minn. 
85), the court declared that this law is valid 
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and was violated by “a sale of oleomargarine 
purposely made of any shade or tint of yel- 
low by a judicious selection and combina- 
tion of fat, oil, and other necessary ingre- 
dients, though no artificial coloring matter 
is used.” 

The object of the law is, of course, to in- 
duce people to buy and eat more butter and 
maintain a high price for the product, It is 
based on the utterly false idea that margarine 
js an imitation of butter, It is certainly not 
an imitation, It is an excellent substitute 
only, and in every respect equal to good but- 
ter in wholesome food value, It is far better 
than some butter on the market today. The 
fact that a pound of margarine looks like a 
pound of butter is no proof that one is an 
jmitation of the other. The radio has taught 
us the important fact that similarities are 
frequently wholly coincidental, If our 1941 
Chevrolet looked like a T model Ford—heaven 
forbid~—it would be absurd to say that Gen- 
eral Motors is imitating Mr, Ford, The law 
seems also predicated on the grave assump- 
tion that years ago, while a great majority 
of the American people had their backs 
turned or were asleep the Almighty came 
down from above and granted to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and other butter-producing 
tates the exclusive right to use any and all 
shades and tints of yellow, I seriously doubt 
that it happened. Certainly no proof has 
been submitted by the butter people. Yet 
several dignified judges of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota practically said in effect it did 
happen, 

Years ago the Members of Congress, sup- 
posed to look out for the interest of all the 
people, went along with Minnesota and did 
exactly what the butter people demanded, 
to wit: They enacted a tax law, not for reve- 
nue as Claimed, but for the definite purpose 
of discriminating against margarine. This 
Federal law defines butter as the product of 
the cow, It also defines adulterated butter, 
renovated butter, and processed butter. It 
then proceeds to state that margarine shall 
be considered under the law as renovated 
butter, adulterated butter, or processed but- 
ter. The law practically and solemnly de- 
clares that margarine is one of these things. 
Anything that is made to resemble butter 
is either renovated butter, adulterated but- 
ter, or processed butter. See United States 
Code of Laws, 1926, section 571, page 778. 
The Federal law discriminating against the 
use of yellow coloring in margarine came 
later on aCcount of the increased use of col- 
Ored margarine, Yet at certain seasons of 
the year the same yellow coloring is exten- 
Sively used in butter. 

By no stretch of an elastic ir:agination 
can it be truthfully said that margarine is 
renovated butter, adulterated butter, or 
processed butter. Yet in effect Federal law 
practically says they are one and the same 
and taxes them accordingly. 

Congress trailed along with Minnesota and 
Wisconsin in their apparent alleged claim of 
Divine right to the exclusive use of “any and 
all shades and tints of yellow” by taxing 
coloring only when used in margarine. Some 
years ago Senator MAYBANK made a vigorous, 
but unsuccessful effort to get these Federal 
laws against margarine repealed. On the de- 
ieat of the Maybank bill a “Wisconsin Sena- 
tor was gracious and generous enough to 
indicate that if margarine manufacturers 
would use green or blue in place of “any and 
{ tints and shades of yellow” he and Con- 
fess and the Almighty would interpose no 
»bJections. No doubt about 120,000,000 peo- 
ple who cannot afford to use butter at 95 
cents a pound are grateful for this generous 
concession. Perhaps we should be also 
grateful that this unseemly prohibition in 
the use of “any and all tints and shades of 
yellow” has thus far not been extended to 
curtains andclothes. At present we need not 
skimp on yellow for either underwear or 
bathing suits. 


° 
In the case of Hammond vy. Montana (58 
U. S. 935), the United States Supreme 


Court sustained the State law against mar- 
garine “on the ground that it put margarine 
in a class by itself, and discriminates between 
it and butter, and the law is for revenue 
only.” In the case of Kolleck (165 U. S. 
813), the same Court sustained the Federal 
tax on the ground that “the primary object 
is to produce revenue.” The word “revenue” 
is thus compelled to cover a multitude of 
sins. In spite of these solemn declarations 
of the Court simple justice seems to indi- 
cate that butter and margarine should be on 
a parity, Just as oranges of California are 
now on an equal basis with oranges of Flor- 
ida. Concord grapes of New York are per- 
mitted to compete in the market with ditfer- 
ent varieties of grapes in California. Food 
is vital. One State should never be per- 
mitted to interfere with its free sale and 
distribution under the guise of revenue. 
How the Russians will gloat over this un- 
just phase of our democracy. 

In addition to the State and Federal 
slanderous statutory utterances against mar- 
garine designed to maintain a high price for 
cow butter, the dairy interests continue to 
ridicule margarine by scornfully referring 
to it as “bull butter,” another unseemly de- 
vice to bull the price of the product of the 
cow. 

In absurdity and injustice to a large ma- 
jority of the people both State and Federal 
laws against margarine compare favorably 
with the rule of 600 years ago when one had 
to be a good Catholic or else burned at the 
stake. Neither condition reflects on the prin- 
ciples of justice or religion. Both simply 
show greed and stupidity of mankind. 

These discriminatory taxes add to the high 
cost of living. There is insufficient butter to 
go around. There will always be a demand 
and market both for butter and margarine. 
The one is for those who can afford to pay 
95 cents or more per pound; the other is for 
the great majority who like margarine and 
wish to buy it free from discriminatory taxes 
and at a reasonable price, within the reach 
of us ordinary people. The use of either but- 
ter or margarine is an important element in 
a balanced diet for maintenance of good 
health for all the people. 

Since the beginning of history special in- 
terests have been protected and promoted 
under the false guise of revenue, contrary to 
the wishes of amajority. However, Congress- 
men should not be criticized too severely. 
They are only human. In order to continue 
in office they must keep on getting votes. 
Under our democratic system legislation 
favorable to special interests is sometimes 
exchanged for the promise of votes. The 
respectability and justice of such procedure 
is often questioned, but both Democrats and 
Republicans rarely ever try to do anything 
about it. The protection of special interests 
is too often cleverly made to appear as bene- 
ficial to all the people. 

Both Republicans and Democrats in con- 
ventions assembled have indicated a determi- 
nation to override special interests by repeal- 
ing the Federal laws taxing margarine and 
coloring. The public desirous of a reduction 
in the high cost of living, awaits the outcome, 
It is a matter of public interests against the 
butter lobby. 

HUNTER A, GIBBES, 





Civil Rights and State Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor a radio 
broadcast delivered by the Honorable 
Samuel B. Pettengill, over the American 
Broadcasting System network on the 
night of Sunday, February 29, 1948, deal- 
ing with the subject of civil rights and 
State rights. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Civi RIGHTS AND STATE RIGHTS 


(Text of broadcast by Samuel B. Pettengill 
over ABC network, Sunday, February 29, 
1948) 

You have been hearing a lot about Mr. 
Truman's civil-rights message to Congress 
and the reaction to it, especially in the 
Southern States. 

I don’t suppose many of you have had the 
chance to read the President's message clear 
through, or the report of his Civil Rights 
Committee of 15 upon which his message 
was based. 

You may be glad to have some facts and 
light on the subject. I said “light’—not 
heat. I will not be a party to stirring up 
any feelings on this matter. All my life 
I have practiced racial and religious toler- 
ance. As a Member of Congress, I nomi- 
nated Catholic, Protestant, and Jew to such 
places as West Point and Annapolis. But, 
back of today’s heated discussion are prin- 
ciples of sound government as well as the 
rights of individuals. 

There are two parts to this question—civil 
rights and State rights. 

Both are important. A man loyal to the 
Constitution might vote for many things as 
a member of a State legislature, which he 
would not vote for as a Member of Cong:ess, 

This very human question of civil rights 
has become a political football—kicked 
around by both Republican and administra- 
tion party leaders. 

What I object to—and I think a league 
of honest men objects to—is the almost 
complete lack of sincerity with which the 
matter is being tossed into the mad scramble 
for the votes of minority groups. 


SHORN OF POLITICAL QUACKERY 


If the Man of Galilee were advising us, 
would He toss this question into the arena 
of party politics? He said: “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.” I know of no case where He asked 
a political boss to take over in the delicate 
field of human relationships. One man, 
Gandhi, in India, did more for racial toler- 
ance and the civil rights of the down-trodden 
than all the law books of India put together. 

A British viceroy wrote Gandhi: “In ons 
province I have 50,000 troops and riots. 
Where you are, I have one man—and peace.” 

The great Negro scientist, George Washi: 
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ton Carver, the great educator, Booker 
Washington, the sportsmanship of Joe Louis, 
and the Brookiyn Dodgers putting Jackie 
Robinson in a big league baseball uniform 
have done more to ease social tensions than 
any law that Congress can pass. 

Now let us see how much sincerity there 
is in the partisan, political approach to this 
question. 

DEPLORABLE WASTE OF TIME 

Let us take the brutal crime of murder 
called lynching. The President, and Repub- 
lican leaders, are going to, at least, go 
through the motions of stopping lynching by 
Federal law. 

With the country facing questions of stag- 
gering importance, with Europe and Asia 
falling apart, Congress is going to take time 
out, for perhaps weeks on end, in ing 
through the motion of forcing the pa f 
a Federal antilynching law, 

Is this to stop lynching? 

When you hear the figures I shall 3 
you, I believe you will that the r ~ 
pose is not to stop lynching, but to )an- 
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other par®y from getting votes. Meantime, 
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sectional feéling will run high and the unity 
of the Nation will be torn in two. This will 
be welcome news to Cunning men in foreign 
capitals, 

ONE LYNCHING IN 1947 

Let us look at the record of lynchings 
in this country during the past 50 years, 
You will find them in the World Almanac for 
1948, page 451: 

In 1900 there were 115 lynchings; in 1910, 
there were 76; in 1920, 61; in 1930, 21; in 
1940, 5; in 1944, 2; in 1945 only 1 lynching; 
in 1946, 6; in 1947, again, only 1 lynching. 

These figures show the growth of public 
opinion, North and South, East and West 
(and let me say that only 6 States in the 
48 have been wholly free of this crime). The 
figures show that lynching has practically 
disappeared in America without any Federal 
antilynching law. 

Yet there are other crimes—staggering in 
number. But are the political crusaders for 
a Federal antilynching law, to be forced down 
the throats of the Southern States, are they 
hot and bothered about Federal laws to 
punish other crimes all around them? No. 
Why? Because they don’t see any votes in 
beating the political tom-toms about these 
other crimes. 

Compare these other crimes, Nation-wide, 
in 1946, with lynchings: 

Murder and manslaughter, 8,444; lynchings, 
6. 

Rape, 12,117; lynchings, 6. 

Robbery, 62,782; lynchings, 6. 

Automobile theft, 229,920; lynchings, 6. 

Burglary, 357,991; lynchings, 6. 

Larceny, 941,738; lynchings, 6. 

In New York City, where most of the agita- 
tion for a Federal antilynching law comes 
from, there were in 1946, 325 murders, 14,525 
felonies, and a total of 697,734 crimes reported 
to the police. That is for one city in 1 year. 
In the entire United States, with 140,000,000 
people, there were six lynchings. 

Did not these robbed and murdered men 
and raped women have some civil rights? 

Do not the men beaten up by goon-squads 
in labor riots in northern cities also have 
some civil rights—the right to work? 

But who weeps political crocodile tears for 
them? 

Yet Congress is going to try to pass a Fed- 
eral antilynching law to cure six lynchings 
when New York City had 697,734 crimes. 

In the light of the facts I have given you, 
this Federal antilynching bill must strike you 
like using the 18-inch guns of a battleship to 
kill a wolf. 





WILL THE VOTERS BE FOOLED? 


I do not know how many voters will be 
fooled by all this noise, but I believe the 
number will be small when they know the 
facts. 

One of the great objectives of our National 
Union—so ‘stated in the preamble to the 
Constitution—is to “insure domestic tran- 
quillity.” With the Nation and the world 
in their present critical condition, would 
great and sincere statesmen inflame sectional 










feeling by a public auction for votes on an 
essentially local matter? 

It is important to all of us that the Fed- 
eral Government retain the respect and af- 
fection of the American people. It can do 
so only by limiting its activitiés to essen- 
tialiy national affairs. When it attempts to 
invade the field traditionally assigned to 
State and local governments, which they 
know best how to handle, and sends its de- 
tectives and snoopers to prosecute citizens 
in every police court, the Federal Govern- 
ment loses prestige. Federal prohibition 
should have taught us that. State and local 
ofiicials dumped the whole preblem on to 
Washington, D. C., until every Federal court- 
room was loaded down and cheapened by a 


crowd of bootleggers, and law enforcement 
became a joke. 
It is sound and humane public opinion 
that we need—not more law. The only law 
° 


that counts is what the public will back up. 
You solve nothing in this matter by turning 
it over to the Federal Government. Condi- 
tions in Washington, D. C., where the Federal 
Government is supreme, prove that conclu- 
sively. The government of the city of Wash- 
ington is the sole responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


WASHINGTON’S SORRY RECORD 


From the standpoint of crime, slums, dis- 
ease, crowded schools, and racial discrimina- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has a record scarcely 
exceeded by any city of its size in the Union. 
I pointed this out 10 years ago in my book 
Jefferson, the Forgotten Man. 

President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights says of Washington, D. C.: “It is a 
graphic illustration of a failure of democ- 
racy. * * * The situation that exists in 
the District of Columbia * * * is intol- 
erable.” 

Yet, ex officio, President Truman is the 
mayor of Washington and, ex officio, Congress 
is its board of aldermen. Do you think a 
government with this dismal record in its 
own Capital is going to improve civil rights 
in every county and State of the American 
Union? 

Read Matthew 7, verse 3: “Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


BRANDEIS WARNED THE NATION 


That great judge, and my personal friend, 
Louis D. Brandeis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, said the Federal Government al- 
ready does too many things too poorly to take 
on the doing of more things. He said: “The 
United States * * * has bitten off more 
than it can chew. It should go back to the 
Federation idea, letting each State evolve a 
policy and develop itself.” This great judge 
and humanitarian saw this clearly years ago, 
when the burdens on the Federal Govern- 
ment were a tiny fraction of what they are 
today. 

So you see, my friends, how much political 
bunk there is in this appeal to Federal force 
to solve local and individual problems. Why 
should we always appeal to the force of gov- 
ernment and never to the souls and spirits 
of men? 

President Coolidge had something to say 
on this subject that is worth repeating. He 
said: 

“There is no way by which we can sub- 
stitute the authority of law for the virtue 
of man. The real reforms which society is 
seeking will come as a result of our religious 
convictions, or they will not come at all.” 

This crusade against lynching and for civil 
rights is a job for the home, the school, and 
the church, and not for the mailed fist of 
big government in a wild stampede across 
the barriers and limits of the American Con- 
stitution. 

WELL STATED IN POTSDAM 


Now listen to this: The Potsdam agree- 
ment for the government of Germany, 
signed by President Truman in the summer 
of 1945, set forth at least one sound principle. 
That was that the local governments and 
states of what was once the German Re- 
public should be restored to their former 
powers over their own afiairs. Here is the 
exact language: “The administration in Ger- 
many should be directed toward the decen- 
tralization of the political structure and the 
development of local responsibility. To this 
end, local self-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic prin- 
ciples.” 

The men who wrote that must have read 
the Constitution of the United States. It was 
sound doctrine. Hitler rose to his evil power 
over 70,000,000 people largely through de- 
stroying the German states and concentrat- 
ing all power, political and economic, in 
Berlin. The time then came when no one 
dared oppose him for fear of losing some 
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government contract, or export or import 
license, or some subsidy, or tax exemption 
But pay day came. The bill was paid. in 
part, by 300,000 young Americans who Will 
never see the blue sky over their homes 
again. And the liberty-loving people of 
Czechoslovakia are paying again for that same 
mistake. 
THE IRONY OF POLITICS 


Yet, it is the irony of politics that the 
same administration in Washington that in. 
sisted on restoring state rights that a dic. 
tator had destroyed in Germany, is bent on 
further destroying State rights in America. 
What right of self-government do Saxony 
and Bavaria have that Virginia and Texas 
do not have? 

Some of the same methods that Hitler useq 
are proposed here. In international power 
politics they are what we now call “economic 
sanctions,” legal penalties such as the with- 
drawal of Federal subsidies, or the use of 
the Federal taxing power on States that 
don’t go along. 

The President’s Civil Rights Committee 
recommends that such weapons be placed in 
the hands of the Federal Government. | 
can think of nothing better designed to pro- 
mote bitterness and disunity in this Nation. 

This threat has moved so calm and mod- 
erate a man as Senator Byrp, of Virginia, to 
say: “If such coercion becomes a reality 
* * * TI pray God that Virginia will lead 
the Southern States in renouncing for all 
time every dollar of Federal aid.” 


NEED NOT RESORT TO FORCE 


Why this resort to force, the coercion of 
centralized power? A league of honest men 
would resist every attempt to rob us of our 
heritage—one unique in all history—a coun- 
try where political power is divided among 
the Nation, the States, counties, cities, and 
towns—and because power is so divided and 
limited, a land where men have been free. 

There is a way to foster and promote civil 
rights in this country. It is not the polit+ 
ical way. It is by education and public 
opinion formed in church, and school, and 
home. We have the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution, yet a poll shows that one- 
third of our people never heard of the Bill 
of Rights; another third could not identify 
it, and only one in five has a reasonably ac- 
curate understanding of this bulwark of 
human liberty. 

Now here is something constructive to do. 
Let our schools cut out some of their frills 
and do-dads, and teach the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Let the spirit of every high-school boy and 
girl be warmed and ennobled by a study of 
Judge Norton's book, or some similar book 
on the American Constitution and the rights 
of man. Let the Golden Rule be taught to 
children in every church and practiced every- 
where. When that job is done and done 
well, we shall have a league of honest men 
and there will be little crime or cruelty left. 

As Woodrow Wilson said: “Our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it is re- 
deemed spiritually—only thus can discon- 
tent be driven out and all the shadows lifted 
from the road ahead.” 


Se 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


’ Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of an article which I 
prepared for the magazine Partners. 
This article was published in the July 
1948 issue and is designed to encourage 
labor-management harmony and effec- 
tiveness at the conference table. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARMONY AT THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
(By the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, United 

"States Senator from Wisconsin) 


How can labor and management achieve 
true harmony at the conference table? 

How can real understanding be arrived at 
when representatives of unions and employ- 
ers get together to discuss problems of wages 
and hours, overtime, bonuses, pensions, va- 
cations, sick leave, and the like? 

Must these conferences be doomed to fall 
into the category of verbal slugfests? Must 
they lead inevitably to stalemates, followed 
py ruinous strikes which deprive labor of pay 
envelopes, management of profits, stock- 
holders of dividends, and the public of badly 
needed goods? 

There seems to me to be no need for ab- 
ject pessimism. On the contrary, real en- 
couragement lies in the fact that throughout 
our country far-sighted leaders of both labor 
and management are demonstrating new and 
impressive skills in the holding of confer- 
ences and in reaching workable compromises, 
If we are not fully aware of how many work 
stoppages are thus prevented and the ex- 
tent to which labor-management equity is 
secured, the fault, I suggest, lies with much 
of our press reporting, prone as it is to high- 
light the uncompromised dispute while un- 
deremphasizing or ignoring utterly the peace- 
ful settlement. 

Years before I came to the Senate, I had 
some experience in serving as a mediator in 
labor-management disputes. Out of that 
experience and out of experiences I have 
since enjoyed in the Senate—particularly as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee—I have 
been close enough to the general problem to 
view it with considerable personal optimism, 
The productive conference, I have good rea- 
son to suppose, lies well within the grasp 
of both labor and management. 

Because the problem affects not merely 
the industrial parties involved but the wel- 
fare of 145,000,000 Americans as well, my 
interest in it is far more than casual. More, 
I consider it a personal obligation to do 
whatever I can to encourage future conferees. 
There are open doors to harmony at the 
conference table. The chances that a pro- 
ductive settlement may be achieved are al- 
ways good, Final results are mainly depend- 
ent upon the spirit of initial approach. 

Therefore, in the hope that I may be of 
some constructive assistance to both labor 
ind management, I offer a few guiding rules 
which I have formulated through the years: 


1, COME TO THE CONFERENCE TABLE WITH AN 
OPEN MIND 


It is dangerous for any conferee to enter 
the conference with mind completely closed 
to the viewpoint of the other side. A labor 
conferee, for example, can deceive himself 
when he imagines that all he can do is to 
present his side of the case and afterward 
to stand pat with only deaf ears for the story 
management is there to tell. The situation 
can be, and often is, reversed when the repre- 
sentative of management presents only a 
Similarly closed mind to the arguments of 
labor. 

The truth is, neither the delegates of labor 
nor the delegates of management are sent 
to the conference table with instructions to 
ignore completely the other side of the case, 


Certainly labor, for one, wants its interests 
fully represented and protected, but indeed 
those interests cannot be adequately tended 
if labor’s representatives are to assume that 
all right and all justice lie on labor's side 
alone. And the same is true of management. 


2. GET SOME HUMOR INTO THE CONFERENCE 


One of the factors that can help release 
tension is to introduce a touch of humor 
into the proceedings. I do not mean that a 
mere joke or wisecrack is anything of a pan- 
acea for the creation of harmony, but I do 
know from experience that a wholesome tale 
told in a respectful manner can clear the 
air, relleve men's tautness of outlook, and 
make everyone present more fully adequate 
to their responsibilities. 

I have found this to be the case in the 
United States Senate. There, in the midst 
of the most crucial of debates, with antag- 
onists facing each other before packed gal- 
leries in an atmosphere of livid rage and 
shaking fists, I have seen some Senator rise 
and break the tension by making some hu- 
morous remark. Instantly the fighting mood 
relaxes, fists are no longer clenched, and 
faces, grim with bitter anger but a moment 
before, melt into a smile. After which all 
parties concerned proceed to handle ade- 
quately the problem before them. 

To emphasize this point of humor, I have 
written a little book entitled “Laughing With 
Congress” and which has been published by 
Crown Publishers, of New York. Many Sen- 
ators have commented to me that the whole- 
some message this book conveys is as im- 
portant to our national legislature as it is 
to that of any State—and, for that matter, 
to every other forum, large or small, public 
or private, throughout the land. The in- 
troduction of a little healthy humor into our 
affairs serves well to restore our perspective. 


3. BE SURE THAT GOD IS AT THE CONFERENCE 
TABLE 


This may seem like a wholly impracticable 
and theoretical statement. By it, I mean 
that conferees should make sure that the 
spirit of the all-knowing, all-seeing Creator— 
the spirit of justice and understanding—is 
recognized as being present. A conferee 
once remarked that before every conference 
he places the Hoiy Bible on the table and 
says, in effect, “Gentlemen, I place the Bible 
between us. Let its teachings be our only 
guide. Let us strive to embody its con- 
cepts.” 

The Bible is filled with injunctions to con- 
ferees: “Do unto others as ye would be done 
by”’—‘‘Come, let us reason together’’—these 
and countless others. The Bible informs us 
that human beings are meant to be adequate, 
that men are expected to achieve harmony 
in place of discord, understanding in place 
of blindness; therein are they enjoined to 
abandon the ways of sin and tread the paths 
of righteousness. 

God, as revealed to us by the Bible, be- 
longs at every conference table. 


4. THINK, THINK, THINK 


Some fellows approach a conference as 
though it signaled the end of all thought 
and as though the only course of action left 
open were to pound the table, glare at their 
opponents and thrash around in the manner 
of a person about to dash from the room 
and slam the door behind him. Other con- 
ferees, I am sure, realize that a conference 
establishes the time to begin, not end, one’s 
thinking. 

It has been stated that “There is nothing a 
man will not do to spare himself the effort of 
thinking.” We all know how true this is in 
our daily lives. It is even more true at the 
conference table. Men will think synthet- 
ically, will consider a proposal for 30 seconds 
or less and immediately offer an automatic 
reaction to it. A man will do this, instead of 
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objectively appraising the merits or demerits 
of such a proposal in the light of the group 
he represents and in the light of the public 
interest. 

A conference, in order to lead to a produc- 
tive result, must consist of a genuine meet- 
ing of minds. Mere prejudice and emotion 
had best be checked at the door. If a true 
meeting of minds is to occur, the need of all 
conferees is to think, think, think. 

Possibly some folks will say that these four 
guiding rules I offer are of a wholly imprac- 
tical nature. And yet, I have found that fre- 
quently it is just such general rules as the 
above which turn out in the long run to be 
the most practical of all. For it is, of course, 
the spirit behind the conference and behind 
its governing rules, rather than the letter, 
which offers the truly helpful avenue of 
approach. In the words of St. Paul, “The 
letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” 

Obviously, there is a vast variety of impor- 
tant techniques which serve to make for a 
successful conference. Careful preparation 
for the conference, the reduction to writing of 
as many of the controversial points as pos- 
sible, preparation of graphic charts and other 
aids to clearing up points at issue—these are 
some of the specific means. But the most 
important single approach, in my humble 
opinion, is for both sides to recognize at the 
very outset that strikes and other forms of 
work stoppage are far from being the real 
answer to any labor dispute at hand. 

I know very well that, where management 
proves itself to be wholly obstinate, com- 
pletely self-centered and entirely unwilling 
to reason and compromise, a strike or stop- 
page of work may possibly be the only 
weapon in labor’s arsenal—where a public 
utility or key industry is not involved. But 
I nevertheless insist that both labor and 
management must be educated to realize 
that the public interest requires the ex- 
haustion of all possible alternatives of medi- 
ation and arbitration in order to prevent the 
disastrous consequences which always accrue 
when labor goes out on strike. 

We are all, in the final analysis, members 
of but one union—our American Union of 48 
States—the union of all hearts and all hands 
in a Constitutional Republic. 

Open-mindedness, humor, God's guidance, 
and plenty of honest head work—let these 
and other inestimable advantages frame our 
concept of the truly American conference. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Juiy 28, 1948 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Civil Rights—When and How?” 
published in the Christian Science Mont- 
tor of July 26, 1948. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS—WHEN AND HOW? 

Civil rights has become an irrepressible 
issue. It exploded at the Democratic con- 
vention. It threatens to deadlock the spe- 
cial session of Congress. It overshadows this 
election, It will continue to reshape Ameri- 


can politics through many elections 
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, Today millions of Americans have a new 
awareness of injustices long accepted in their 
midst. The shaking up and mixing caused 
by the war; the antipathy aroused by Nazi 
racism; the books and movies graphically 
portraying the plight of second-class citi- 
zens, and the new political power of Negro 
and Jewish groups—all these have com- 
bined to focus attention on the problem. 

Signals of a tremendous change have been 
accumulating. Court decisions supporting 
the right of Negroes to participate in pri- 
maries have accompanied a rising tide of lib- 
eral opinion and practice in the South. 
Southern efforts to stop lynching and to im- 
prove Negro educational opportunities have 
gained speed even while Federal legislation 
was being blocked. But the most dramatic 
evidence that something very big has hap- 
pened came in the recent Democratic con- 
vention. 

First a Negro delegate was given full op- 
portunity to present the civil-rights case 
from the rostrum. Then the delegates not 
only voted down a State-rights plank but 
upset the party managers by throwing out 
a compromise plank of generalities on civil 
rights and substituting one which spelled out 
specific reforms. This was largely possible 
because the big-city bosses who defeated 
Henry Wallace in the 1944 convention on this 
issue decided that it has now become po- 
litically profitable to support civil rights. 

This slapping down of the State-rights de- 
fenders undoubtedly strengthened their 
movement to run a separate ticket. One need 
not belong to that group or be greatly con- 
cerned about the shifting of power in the 
Democratic Party to have some uneasy ques- 
tions about these developments. For with 
both parties now committed to civil-rights 
legislation and the Democratic Party largely 
in the hands of men ready to press it, either 
from conviction or for political advantage, 
such a measure as a Federal fair employment 
practices act becomes an early possibility. 

This newspaper has advocated careful anti- 
lynching legislation. The South’s own public 
opinion condemns lynching. But Federal 
laws designed to end segregation, to force 
social equality and revolutionize the customs 
of a whole people, must be questioned. 

Action of this kind can do more harm than 
good. The new awareness of injustices is a 
healthy development. Reform is overdue. 
But reform is a much bigger thing than pass- 
ing a law. Unhappily, much of the civil- 
rights issue is today surrounded by ignor- 
ance and intolerance as between races and 
sections which retard real reform. 

In the South even those most ready to 
concede the need for change feel that the 
South is misunderstood, and are resolved to 
defend their own rights of local self-govern- 
ment. In the North, hasty, doctrinaire con- 
cepts of reform tend to foster an unfor- 
tunate holier-than-thou attitude and to 
overlook the discriminations—often uncon- 
scious but still cruel—experienced by Negro 
and Jew in the North. 

There is really little disagreement on the 
need for reform. The big question is, How? 
Both education and legislation are needed 
in the great enterprise of extending and 
developing civil rights in America. But 
legislation—impelled by a combination of 
sincere but overzealous reformers and 
politicians seeking partisan or personal 
advantage—can easily get too far ahead of 
education. Such measures would be 10 times 
harder to enforce than prohibition; they 
would be nullified and in the process would 
engender new bitternesses. 

The great need in the civil-rights picture 
today is mot for mure coercion, but for more 
Christianity. With more understanding— 
more willingness to put oneself in his broth- 
er’s place and to examine the beam in one’s 
own eye—reform can be speeded. 


President Truman and the Congress 
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HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by John O’Donnell, appearing in today’s 
issue of the Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 


CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 


For a seasoned and smart politician, one 
who. came up the hard way through the 
tough Pendergast school of public office 
holding, Harry S. Truman has developed a 
surprisingly acute case of campaign buck 
fever and the jitters. 

There’s plenty of evidence. The special 
session of Congress which has just opened 
on such a sour note. The well-delivered but 
poorly thought-out Truman acceptance 
speech in Philadelphia was another. 

The sudden shooting from the hip with 
two hastily drafted Executive orders designed 
to €nd the segregation of Negroes in the 
armed forces and in Federal employment. 
That last indicates that the temper and tone 
of the Wallace convention in Philadelphia 
got under the Truman political hide and 
that now every desperate and hasty move 
must be tried to hold the thousands of 
Negro and Jewish votes which Franklin 
Roosevelt gripped so firmly in the last four 
Presidential campaigns. 

But Franklin Roosevelt was a much smarter 
politician than Harry Truman and ‘had a 
much brainier staff of White House thinkers. 
F. D. R. had his FEPC official set-up and got 
away with it without stirring up a revolt 
among the southern Democrats. 

Truman, spurred by the lively threat of de- 
feat, is now slapping together speeches and 
plans without first getting the facts from 
his advisers. He is playing the dangerous 
game of making political issues of race and 
religion without getting the advice of recog- 
nized leaders and experts in the field. And 
Truman’s legislative proposals are being 
drafted apparently without giving a damn 
whether they can stand up in court. 

When it comes to going off half-cocked, 
consider Truman and his play for votes on 
the displaced-persons legislation. 

In the course of his “cone one, come all” 
challenge to all political foes, tossed from 
the rostrum of the Philadelphia Convention 
Hall on July 15, the President declared: 

“I shall ask for an adequate and decent 
law for displaced persons in place of this 
anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic law which 
this Eightieth Congress passed.” 

Now that statement of Truman’s was 
deeply disturbing to the Catholics of Amer- 
ica—and deeply resented. 

In the first place it was flatly untrue. No 
responsible American Catholic, either in 
clergy or laity, had ever even suggested that 
this piece of legislation by the Eightieth 
Congress discriminated against individuals 
of his faith. 

Furthermore, the Catholics didn’t like this 
move by Truman to inject the religious issue 
of Catholicism into this coming bitter cam- 
paign where it certainly has no place. And 
they didn't like the idea of Truman angling 
for what is rather insultingly referred to as 
the Catholic vote. One White House move 
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along that line had been squelched a few days 
earlier at the convention when prominen: 
Catholics in the party turned thumbs down 
on a suggestion from a Truman representa. 
tive that the Vice Presidency go to a Catho- 
lic—United States Senator O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming, being prominently mentioned, 

This in effect was the reply sent back on 
the Catholic-for-Vice-President idea: 

“No. In the first place you're wrong on the 
assumption that there will be any such thing 
as a solid Catholic vote next November 
There will be Catholic votes for Truman. 
for Dewey, and Warren, and probably some 
for Wallace. 

“In the second place, the idea of a Catholic 
getting into the White House through the 
back coor solely on a vote-angling expedition 
is repugnant. If and when an American 
Catholic of national stature and ability comes 
forward, then let the convention nominate 
him on his merits—not on his religion or his 
vote-getting ability.” 

Truman’s gratuitous hauling in of the 
Catholics in his denunciation of the dis. 
placed persons legislation at Philadelphia was 
taken so seriously that an official reply now 
has come from Catholic hierarchy of the 
United States. 

The bishops of all dioceses had created the 
National Catholic Resettlement Council to 
study this displaced-persons problem and 
legislative action to meet the condition, 
Their chairman and the spokesman for them 
on this occasion is Msgr. Edward Swanstrom, 
of New York. States Monseigneur Swan- 
strom, and this statement was only made 
with the authority of the bishops: 

“The displaced persons legislation is not 
discriminatory as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned. 

“No leading Catholic authority or any offi- 
cial representative of the National Catholic 
Resettlement Council has ever spoken of the 
measure as being anti-Catholic despite re- 
ports in the public press.” 

And, we may note, the only reports in the 
public press on this issue are the quotes from 
President Truman as he spoke in the con- 
vention hall July 15, last. 

The official Catholic attitude is that 
although the bill can be improved it is not, 
under any stretch of the imagination, anti- 
Catholic. When the Congress sent the bill 
to the White House for Truman’s signature 
the National Council of Catholic Men, the 
National Council of Catholic Women, the 
Knights of Columbus, and other Catholic 
organizations sent messages to the President 
urging him to sign the measure. 

Now to find Truman denouncing as anti- 
Catholic a measure which the Nation’s out- 
standing Catholics had urged be made a law, 
creates another weird development in this 
already fantastic political campaign. No one 
believes that Truman deliberately planned to 
offend Catholics by his remark. It was just 
that he didn’t know any better—or was too 
rattled to know what he was saying. 





The Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of S. R. Young, executive assistant 
to the Postmaster General, before the 
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annual convention of the Ohio chapter 
of the National Association of Postmas- 
ters, Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, 1948: 


1 should like first to express my apprecia- 
ion to your distinguished secretary, Hon. 
joy R. Murphy, for his thoughtful invita- 
‘on to me to attend this great convention. 

As you can well imagine, I am called on 
to attend many postal conventions and meet- 
ngs in every part of the United States, but 
nowhere in this great Nation have I found 
warmer hospitality or more enjoyable com- 
panions than here with you in the city of 
Cleveland. Your sincerity is indeed inspir- 
ing and your good fellowship the kind that 

One has but to be here and look out upon 
this fine audience to appreciate and value 
the support and strength that you give to the 
ereatest Postmaster General the Postal Serv- 
ice has ever had, the Honorable Jesse M, 
Donaldson. 

In you he has resources of wisdom, of 
zeal, and of high purpose upon which he 
relies at all times. 

No group knows better than the postmas- 
ters of this country the benefits to be derived 
from membership in an organization that 
has the respect and confidence of the execu- 
tive officers of the Federal Government and 
the entire membership of the National Con- 
gress. Look, if you will, at the results that 
your national organization has achieved, ard 
you will understand what I mean. 

Iam delighted at this opportunity to con- 
cratulate the officers of the Ohio chapter of 
the National Association of Postmasters upon 
the way they have arranged and conducted 
this convention, and upon the substantial 
contribution your chapter has made to your 
national organization and to the depart- 
ment. 

I am proud also that I have this occasion 
to salute your national president, your good 
friend and mine, the Honorable Burris C. 
Jackson. He is not only an able president 
of your national organization, but a loyal 
and efficient postmaster. I know, perhaps 
better than you, how close, he is to Post- 
master General Donaldson, how strong the 
friendship is that exists between them, and 
how much Mr. Donaldson values that friend- 
ship. I know too the valuable contributions 
to the entire postal service that have come 
from the fertile and active brain and the 
unremitting toil of Burris Jackson. Never 
before has there been a stronger bond be- 
tween the Post Office Department and the 
postmasters of the Nation, and all of us owe 
a debt to Burris for his great part in bringing 
this about. 

You showed your confidence in him by 
electing him your national president at Los 
Angeles last fall, a convention that I was 
happy to attend. 

Every departmental official and every Mem- 
ber of Congress knows that Burris Jackson 
is motivated by his desire to help the Postal 
Service and the postmasters—all postmas- 
ters, big and little—everywhere in the United 
States. It is because I am so familiar with 
the good that he has done through the years, 
aS a colonel in the Army Postal Service dur- 
ing the war—where he solved postal problems 
that looked insoluble—as a postmaster, as 
n officer in your national association, and 
now as your national president, that I am 
prompted to speak of him as I have. 

Now perhaps you would like to know a 
little something of the way Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson has organized the Post Office 
Department. Of course, he keeps in close 
ouch with: the heads of all the bureaus of 
his Department. His door is always open to 
receive them with their problems, and you 
may believe me when I say that they are with 
Mr. Donaldson but a few minutes before they 

me out with the right answers. 


At the right hand of Mr. Donaldson is the 
office of the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Vincent C. Burke, who 
Serves as Acting Postmaster General when 
Mr. Donaldson is absent from Washington; 
and at the leit hand is the office of your 
humble servant. 

The Postmaster General receives in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 letters a day, and our 
efficient and courteous corps of secretaries 
see to it that this considerable volume of 
mail is promptly handled, bringing to the 
attention of the Postmaster General those 
matters of great importance, and bringing 
to my attention other matters that he should 
know about. 

The main job of the executive assistant 
to the Postmaster General is to relieve him 
as much as possible of the multiplicity of 
detail that could literally swamp any man. 
The Executive Assistant is also in close and 
constant touch with the Postmaster General 
and with all of the officials in every bureau 
of the Department. It is a part of his job 
to see to it that the policies and decisions 
of the Postmaster General are well known 
and understood by everyone in the Depart- 
ment, and of course the executive assistant 
does his part in seeing that those policies 
are observed. 

It is with pride that I avail myself of the 
presence of this representative and distin- 
guished portion of the postmasters of the 
State of Ohio to give you a brief picture 
of the over-all postal administration that 
comes each day before the eyes and under 
the hand of the Postmester General of the 
United States. 

When I tell you that in the course of 1 
year Postmaster General Donaldson is called 
upon to review and place his signature upon 
approximately 50,C00 important letters and 
docuinents, that he must receive and confer 
with an average of 20 callers a day—Senators, 
Congressmen, postmasters and postal pat- 
rons—and then present himself on an aver- 
age of 100 times a year as a witness before 
the committees of the Congress in behalf 
of postmastc 's, postal employees and postal 
patrons, and, too, keep himself fully informed 
upon the intricate details of the vast postal 
operations, you will begin to understand that 
his job is not alone in making the mighty 
decisions which form the policy of the Postal 
Service, but that it has tremendous physical 
exactions as well. But you will be happy to 
know that Jesse Donaldson thrives on it. He 
is in excellent health and in a cheerful mood 
at all times. 

Today we have 143,000,000 people in this 
country who secure mail service through 
42,000 post offices, with the help of 500,000 
men and women employees. Bear in mind 
that postal transactions range all the way 
from the purchasing of a 1 cent stamp to 
the sending of hundreds and hundreds of 
tons of newspapers and periodicals at the 
somewhat complicated second-class postage 
rates; from the receipt and delivery of mail 
on a rural route, emanating from one of the 
smallest post offices, to the tens of thousands 
of letters that ebb and flow from the great 
business estabiishments in our large cities; 
and you will begin to appreciate the rami- 
fications of the vast postal operations, and 
at least some of the burdens that rest today 
upon Postmaster General Donaldson and the 
1,730 people who assist him in the Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

But yet, we in the Department realize that 
we do not know everything about the postal 
service. The first thing we do when some- 
thing comes up about which we need in- 
formation is to call upon you postmasters for 
it. You always have the answers, and the 
right answers. 

Yes, we have the world’s bigzest business, 
or rather service organization. The postal 
service has the largest savings bank in the 
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world—over $3,000,000,000 on deposit in postal 
savings. 

We are the world’s largest transmitter of 
cash—during the fiscal year we handled $4,- 
300,000,000 of other people's money through 
the money order system, representing 325,- 
000,000 transactions. 

This fiscal year we will transport and de- 
liver 40,000,000,000 pieces of mail, weighing 
4,500,000 tons. 

We own the largest fleet of trucks in the 
world—over 10,000 (yes, many of them are 
10 to 20 years old)—and we rent 50,000 other 
trucks. 

We are the world’s largest real-estate owner, 
having buildings or rented space in 42,000 
places, with property value of many billions 
of dollars. 

Each day we sell 118,000,000 stamps of all 
kinds to about 20,000,000 people. 

Each day we use over 6,000 miles of twine 
just to tie letters and packages. 

We are the world’s largest employer, with 
500,000 people on our pay roll. 

Why, the New York City post office alone 
does more business than the entire Canadian 
postal service. Chicago does more than the 
whole continent of Australia. This fine post 
office here in Cleveland, under the admin- 
istration of our able and distinguished host 
postmaster, the Honorable Guy R. Lucas, does 
more postal business than Greece, Egypt, 
Chile, and Bolivia, combined. 

I do not have to remind you that the cost 
of just about everything has gone up—every- 
thing from potatoes to postal supplies. 
Whenever you visit a grocery or dry-goods 
store you learn just how much it has gone 
up; but not the price of postal service we give 
to the people of this country. The fact is, 
there have been some reductions—the air- 
mail rate, for instance, and the money-order 
fees from the temporary rates that were tried 
out during the war. 

The postal volume has doubled in 10 
years, yet our equipment items are far be- 
low what is needed—only what we had 10 
years ago. We are literally bursting at the 
seams, and Mr. Donaldson is trying to do 
something about it. 

Our total receipts for the present fiscal 
year will reach the $1,400,000,000 mark— 
twice what it was 10 years ago. And our ex- 
penses this year will be about $1,750,000,- 
000—a deficit of $350,000,000. Of course, 
that deficit is of great concern to your Post- 
master General, and it comes about through 
the increased costs to railroads, air lines, 
equipment items, yes, and through in- 
creases of salaries of clerks, Carriers, and 
postmasters, too—and every cent of those 
increases are deserved and more. As you 
know, Congress is now considering addl- 
tional increases, and Mr. Donalison ap- 
peared before the committees of Congress in 
behalf of that legislation. At the same 
time he has recommended to the Congress 
that consideration be given toward wiping 
out the deficit or a substantial part of it by 
moderately raising the price of the services 
that we have for sale. That, however, is a 
matter for Congress. 

Bear in mind that we can neither control 
the time, the place, nor the volume of the 
mail given to the postal service for distrib- 
uting, transporting, and delivering. Yes, 
we are a service organization. The only 
thing we ever make any money On is first- 
Class mail aid through postal-savings in- 
vestments. Every other service given by the 
Post Office Department is at a financial los 
yet they are services needed by the people 
of this country, 

I wonder how many of you realize that 


the great State of Ohio has 1,342 post office 
whose gross receipts last year were $64,000,- 
000—an average of $48,000 for each } 
office? 
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That the salaries of he Ohio postmasters 
last year amounted to $3,260,000—an aver- 
age of $2,447 for each postmaster, including 
those at fourth-class offices? 

Do you know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment spent last year $54,700,000 in Ohio for 
salaries to all postal people in post offices, 
and for rent, maintenance, and such items, 
but this does not include pay to railroads, 
air lines, or star-route contractors. 

Are you aware that you postmasters in 
Ohio sold 13,500,000 money orders, valued 
at $186,000,000, and that you cashed 12,500,- 
000 money orders, paying out $196,000,000? 
Big business. 

Why, do you realize that you have 184,000 
postal-savings depositors who have entrusted 
$160,000,000 of their savings in your care? 

Or that you sold $338,000,000 worth of 
war and savings bonds to your patrons from 
1941 to 1947? 

How many know that Ohio has 1,535 rural 
routes serving the people who live in the 
rural sections; that they travel each day of 
service a total of 71,000 miles—nearly three 
times around the earth at the equator? 

In doing all of these things your Post- 
master General and all of us in the Depart- 
ment know you are giving excellent postal 
service to the 7,773,000 people who are for- 
tunate to live in this great State. I think 
you have done mighty well. 

Now, of course, in administering so vast 
an enterprise, Postmaster General Donaldson 
has to have the assistance of able and loyal 
men and women, such as you postmasters 
here today. He has the help, too, of able 
and loyal men in Washington. I know of 
no one upon whom Mr. Donaldson relies more 
or with greater confidence than he does on 
the able and distinguished First Assistant 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Vincent 
C. Burke, whose career so closely parallels 
that of Mr. Donaldson—clerk, supervisor, 
post-office inspector, Deputy First Assistant 
Postmaster General, postmaster at the city 
of Washington, D. C., for over 10 years, and 
now First Assistant Postmaster General. He 
is your friend. 

There is another man in the Department 
whose voice is heard in behalf of postmasters 
and clerks and carriers wherever he goes—a 
tried and true friend of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, an able and hard worker in behalf of 
everyone in the postal service—the distin- 
guished Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Hon. Joseph J. Lawler. 

I only wish it could have been your privi- 
lege, as it has been mine so often, to hear 
Postmaster General Donaldson, aided and 
supported by all of the officials in the De- 
partment, such as Mr. Burke and Mr, Law- 
ler, when he appears before the Bureau of 
the Budget and the committees of Congress 
in behalf of appropriations sufficient to en- 
able us in Washington to authorize you to 
give to the people of this country the kind 
of postal service to which they are entitled. 
It would do your heart good, as it did mine. 

You know I have been in Government serv- 
ice almost 30 years—nearly long enough to 
qualify for the dubious rank of bureaucrat. 
In my time I have seen Postmasters General 
come and go. They have left their marks 
upon the Postal Service, and all of them have 
made splendid contributions to it. 

But ladies and gentlemen, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in Jesse Donaldson as Post- 
master General of the United States, the post- 
masters of the land and the employees in 
every line of postal endeavor have the finest 
friend and best-informed Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the 170-year history of the United 
States Postal Service. 

Yes; in Jesse Donaldson you and I have 
the foremost champion of good mail service, 
and good treatment to the people who give 
that service, who ever graced the Cabinet of 
any President. 

He began his career as a city letter carrier 
in a little town in Illinois 43 years ago, with 
hope in his heart, faith in his fellowman, and 


the ambition to do a good job in his soul. 
He progressed through the ranks as clerk, 
post-office inspector, inspector in charge, 
deputy second assistant, deputy first as- 
sistant, chief post-office inspector during the 
most trying period in the history of the in- 
spection service—the late war—when I had 
the honor and pleasure of serving as his as- 
sistant chief inspector—then on to First 
Assistant Postmaster General, and now, after 
over four decades of honorable and distin- 
guished service, he has arrived at the pin- 
nacie of his illustrious career, Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

From the top rung of the ladder, Jesse 
Donaldson stretches forth his strong hand 
of friendship to aid you and me in giving 
better service to the people, and in helping 
us in our hopes and our ambitions. How 
fortunate we are that his wisdom, his ex- 
perience, and genius are ours to lean upon. 

I happily place on record my conviction, 
shared I believe by every person in this room 
and every postal employee in the land, that 
in the life, character, and career of Jesse 
Donaldson, and by his actions as our Post- 
master General, he has changed decisively 
and permanently for the better the moral 
standard of postal employment by placing the 
postal service irrevocably upon the highest 
plane of its long and proud history. 

His life and service to the people and to 
those of us who labor with him must be 
regarded as the most commanding event in 
postal destiny. 

Where could you find a better example of 
the American way of life than in the postal 
career of Jesse Donaldson? 

These are some of the reasons why I view 
Mr. Donaldson’s appointment as symbolic 
of unity through the vast domain of our 
service, free from prejudice and indifference, 
as evidenced by the unprecedented acclaim 
his appointment received in every quarter 
of our land, from men and women in every 
walk of life. 

Let us be aware of the new importance and 
higher value everyone in this great organ- 
ization has acquired through the presence of 
our friend Jesse Donaldson as Postmaster 
General of the United States. Let us renew 
our pledge of loyalty, of honest effort, and 
share in the mighty responsibilities that rest 
serenely today upon the broad shoulders of 
our beloved chief. 

Already I have consumed more time than 
I intended, and with this brief word I shall 
conclude. I hope that each of you ladies 
and gentiemen will take from this conven- 
tion the thought of the personal and sincere 
appreciation of the Postmaster General and 
of all of us in the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Donaldson, as is everyone in Washington, 
is mindful of your fine work, your devotion, 
and your loyalty. When you go back to your 
offices remember that this Postal Service of 
yours and mine, which in truth belongs to 
all the people, will never be greater than the 
men and women who give their time and 
talents in its labor. From the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Gown through the administrations of 
56 Postmasters General, to this good hour 
under our beloved Jesse Donaldson, the 
Postal Service has been judged and measured 
and weighed by the character of service— 
courteous and efficient—that it gives to 
everyone who seeKs to use it, and you and 
I have no more sacred trust than to protect 
and promote the confidence that the public 
has in us. 

That is why I say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this Postal Service is more than a mere 
paper record. It is a spirit, a faith, and a 
cause. This Postal Service has been no 
accident, but rather the result of endless 
toil, boundless faith and enthusiasm. There 
will be more to that record if we here today 
are as true to its ideals as-those who have 
gone before us were in theirs. 

Let us hold high the torch. 
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Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “The Special Session and 
Prices,” broadcast by me last night over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SPECIAL SESSION AND PRICES 


The Constitution says that the President 
may convene Congress in special session on 
extraordinary occasions. There is no na- 
tional emergency or extraordinary occasion 
today. The President did not even refer to 
the critical situation in Berlin. 

This call was announced by the President 
after 2 o’clock in the morning in the midst 
of a political speech to the Democratic Con- 
vention, solely as a political maneuver in the 
President’s campaign for his own reelection, 
In the same speech he denounced the Eight- 
ieth Congress as the worst in history in spite 
of the magnificent cooperation he has re- 
ceived in every phase of foreign policy and 
in many fields of domestic policy. The ses- 
sion was called without consultation with 
the leaders of Congress, after Congress had 
adjourned with the full acquiescence and ap- 
proval of the Democratic minority leaders. 
We would be fully justified in adjourning at 
once until the election is over. 

Serious legislative problems cannot be 
satisfactorily handled in the midst of a po- 
litical campaign. Legislation should be a de- 
liberative process, and every important meas- 
ure should be debated from the viewpoint of 
the public interest. In the Eightieth Con- 
gress our debates have been remarkably free 
of partisan argument. The Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted a tremendous program of for- 
eign and domestic legislation and completed 
all routine and emergency matters generally 
recognized as an extraordinary record of ac- 
complishment. Few realize that Federal leg- 
islation today covers such a wide field of sub- 
jects that only a fraction can be properly 
studied and handled in any one year. It 
would take at least 6 months to give proper 
consideration to the President’s omnibus 
left-wing program. We agree with Senator 
BaRKLEY’s statement made in the Senate a 
month ago before politics entered the situa- 
tion: 

“I have done what I could to cooperate 
with the majority in bringing about an ad- 
journment because I think if we sit here 
until after the convention, or if we sit here 
between the conventions, or after the two 
conventions, the entire time of the Congress 
will be taken up with political bickering and 
political legislation and political oratory, 
and I do not want that to be brought about. 
I want to finish what we can finish and ad- 
journ the Congress, and I have tried my best 
to cooperate with the leaders on the other 
side to bring about an adjournment.” 

The President’s quarrel with the Eightieth 
Congress is not its failure to enact legisla- 
tion, but a fundamental difference in Gov- 
ernment philosophy between the President 
and Congress. The President would fix 
wages, fix prices, expand Government spend- 
ing, increase Federal taxes, socialize and na- 
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tionalize medicine, and generally regiment 
the life of every family, as well as agriculture, 
labor, and industry, and his proposals would 
ultimately create an annual budget which 
could not be less than $60,000,000,000. Such 
expenditure would make inflation inevitable 
and permanent, The Congress believes that 
progress must be made and all our problems 
solved within the principles of liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice to all men which guided this 
country for 150 years. This difference has 
resulted in a constant conflict, resulting in 
many vetoes by the President, and frequent 
action overriding his vetoes. Constructive 
legislation on liberal lines which the Presi- 
dent did not dare to veto, has been criticized 
and attacked by him. It is difficult and 
dangerous to work out great public problems 
without the slightest cooperation from a 
hostile President. The only way this funda- 
mental difference can be resolved is by vote 
of the people at the November el-ction. 

In the President’s program there is very 
little of an emergency nature. Most of the 
social-welfare legislation proposed is of a per- 
manent character, which can be- considered 
more thoroughly next winter. The Democrats 
controlled Congress for 14 years, professing 
the greatest interest in social-welfare legis- 
lation. Now they say that they failed to deal 
adequately with social security, education, 
health, and housing, and blame the Repub- 
licans for not enacting the program they 
failed to enact during 14 years. 

We have determined, therefore, that this 
session should be limited to a short period of 
perhaps 2 weeks. Our committees are care- 
fully examining all of the President’s recom- 
mendations to determine whether there are 
any matters which can be dealt with promptly 
on an emergency basis. 

The situation which gives concern to mem- 
bers of both parties is the spiral of inflation 
resulting in constantly higher prices. But, of 
course, the higher prices are caused directly 
by the greatly increased purchasing power of 
the people competing for all Kinds of food 
and other commodities. Thus, even at the 
frightful prices of meat, the American people 
are eating 15 percent more meat per capita 
than before the war. In his message to Con- 
gress, the President deliberately omitted any 
reference to the income side of the picture. 
The fact is that the cost of living for an 
urban family has gone up 72 percent since 
1939, just before the war. But in the same 
period the average hourly earnings of 13,000,- 
000 factory workers have gone up 100 per- 
cent, and average weekly earnings have in- 
creased from $23.86 a week to $52.81 a week, 
or 121 percent. It is quite true that the 
price index has finally reached the same level 
where it was in 1920, but the earnings in 
1920 were $26 per week, while today they are 
more than $52. Personal consumption ex- 
penditures have increased 150 percent since 
1939. 

Unfortunately, there are many families 
who have the high prices without sharing 
adequately in the increased income. This 
Congress increased the salaries of all Federal 
workers, and I believe that the wages of all 
workers should be increased at least in pro- 
portion to the cost-of-living increase since 
1939. But still the high prices spell hard- 
ship for millions. 

The President boasts that there has been 
a tremendous increase in farm income, and 
says that if the farmers don’t do their duty 
by the Democratic Party, they are the most 
ungrateful people in the world. He boasts of 
the fact that there has been a tremendous 
increase in the income of labor, and claims 
that all workmen must be ungrateful if they 
do not vote the Democratic ticket. In other 
words, he claims credit for high wages and 
high farm income, and then tries to blame 
the Republicans for the other side of the 
picture—the high prices which must in- 
evitably result from high wages and high 
farm prices. Such a claim cannot be char- 
acterized otherwise than demagoguery. 
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Who is responsible for the inflation spiral 
today? It is the result of many policies all 
sponsored by the administration in power for 
the last 15 years. They vastly increased the 
debt before and during the war, creating huge 
amounts of money which is still coming into 
the market to drive prices up. Immediately 
after the war they adopted the theory that 
&@ general 30-percent increase in wages could 
be granted without price increase. This 
theory was disproved even by OPA, which 
promptly had to increase coal and steel prices. 
Prices have been chasing wages ever since. 

They have permitted a steady increase of 
bank loans at the rate of five to seven billion 
dollars a year. By making loans, the banks 
create money for use in buying more goods 
to force up prices. 

There has been a great expansion of 
mortgages for houses. Only last week the 
Reserve Board pointed out that there have 
been increases of $8,000,000,000 in 214 years, 
stimulated by Government action creating 
money to bid up the prices of building 
materials and homes. 

In 1947, we exported $11,000,000,000 more 
goods than we imported. If we let foreigners 
come in here and buy huge amounts of 
American goods without their being able to 
produce goods to furnish to us, of course that 
foreign demand forces up prices. This year 
the excess of exports will be between seven 
and eight billion dollars. . 

The President insists on expenditures of 
nearly $40,000,000,000 a year, and nearly all 
of this money finds its way into the markets 
to help force up prices. 

The Government tax burden is more than 
forty billion a year, and many businesses 
and individuals today are able to pass on 
those taxes into the price of the goods that 
the housewife buys. When you buy a pair 
of shoes, you pay some of the taxes of the 
farmer, the feeder of the cattle, of the 
packer, of the hide processor, of the shoe 
manufacturer, and the shoe retailer. The 
consumer finally pays. Probably 25 percent 
of the price you pay for manufactured goods 
represents taxes. 

These are the causes of inflation and while 
we go on creating money and increased 
buying, we cannot be surprised at higher 
prices. Each of the programs has merit. 
None perhaps can be wholly eliminated. 
But if we do not want high prices we will 
have to cut all of these programs in a 
reasonable proportion, 

The President has power to cut many pub- 
lic expenses. He has never shown the 
slightest interest in economy of any kind. I 
have yet to see the project for spending 
money which he has not endorsed. He 
wants to increase taxes, and three times 
vetoed our tax-reduction bills. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has power by raising the 
rediscount rate and limiting its purchases 
of Government bonds to force a reduction 
in bank loans. In fact, its power is so great 
that the danger is, if it were carelessly used, 
it might not only reduce all prices, but 
precipitate a depression. 

The President does not lack power to re- 
duce prices. The fact is he does not want 
to reduce prices, certainly not before the 
election. He wants votes from the farmers 
for high farm prices. He wants votes from 
the workmen for high wages. 

We will look over the field and see whether 
any other reasonable powers can be given 
him by which he can restrain the expansion 
of credit, but I feel quite confident he will 
never use them before November. Fortu- 
nately, bountiful crops have already reduced 
the price of corn, wheat, and other grains, 
which is bound to be reflected in a lower 
price for food. Otherwise the only hope for 
lower prices lies in getting rid of adminis- 
tration inspired by the New Deal philosophy 
of spending and spending and taxing and 
taxing. 

The President tries to blame high prices 
on the Republicans because they have re- 
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fused to restore to him power to fix prices, 
fix wages, allocate and ration commodities. 
In October 1947 the President said that such 
controls were police-state methods. He was 
right; they would mean the end of economic 
freedom in this country. The President 
wants to reestablish OPA, WPB, and all the 
wartime agencies. He represents that he 
only wants these powers for stand-by pur- 
poses, and that they will be sparingly used 
only with relation to vital commodities in 
short supply. This Congress has learned 
that when powers are once granted to a left- 
wing administrator they are freely used. If 
there is one thing we learned from OPA in 
the war, it is that you can't do price control 
partially. Every important commodity is in- 
terrelated. You can't fix the price of meat 
unless you fix the price of corn and wheat 
and chickens and dairy products. Once you 
start to fix prices, you have to regulate every 
detail of every sale transaction. This Con- 
gress certainly is not going to grant powers 
on the theory that they won’t be used. 

Apart from the destruction of liberty, there 
are three practical objections to adopting 
police-state methods: 

1. They choke production, instead of in- 
creasing it. What we want is more produc- 
tion to give people what they need at rea- 
sonable prices. Surely the memory of the 
American people is not so short they can’t 
remember OPA after the war. The house- 


wife couldn't buy any butter, any meat, any 
soap, or canned goods. No man couid find 
a white shirt or a new suit. There was no 


leather because of the black-market slaugh- 
tering of beef, and no shoes. There wasn’t 
any lumber or building materials, except in 
the black market, and none of them came 
back until we got rid of OPA. The English 
have complete price control and rationing, 
but they haven't got enough to live on. 
Taey have no incentive to get production, 
and they rely on American aid for a stand- 
ard of living far below our own. Many 
countries in the world have controls. In all 
of them incentive to produce has vanished. 

2. In the second place, nobody knows 
enough to do the job of control as well as 
it is dome by natural economic law. There 
are probably a billion transactions a day in 
this courtry, and no one knows enough to 
fix the prices and conditions to govern those 
sales. I saw the little men who struggied 
with the problem in the OPA bureaus. They 
created books and books of regulations end 
had to amend them daily. If their rules 
fitted the East, they didn't fit the West or 
the South, and there was no relief from 
bungling and injustice. 

3. Price control and rationing won't work 
in America in time of peace. In time of War 
a morale develops which makes it possible to 
maintain some control, but once peace came, 
remember the black markets which existed 
here? Eighty percent of the meat was in 
the black market. There was no lumber in 
the lumber yards, but millions of feet on 
black-market trucks. The American people 
don’t like to be regimented and they don’t 
like to be ordered around by Federal officials. 
Morals are broken down, because it pays to 
be acriminal. The moment the Government 
fixes the price of corn at less than its natural 
price, most of it goes into the black market, 

Price control won't work. Surely, the 
President’s memory must be short. He took 
off price controls, not the Republicans. Let's 
remember what really happened. July 1, 
1946, the Democratic Congress renewed price- 
control powers with various modifications 


designed to increase production and the pro- 
vision that they should be gradually relaxed. 
The President vetoed the bill, resulting in 


the complete removal of control for a period 
of 30 days. By the time the Congress could 
enact another bill—and remember this was a 
Democratic Congress—it was almost impossi- 


ble to reimpose controls on basic agricul- 
tural products. The President's own de- 
control board then racioved controls on dairy 
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products and grains. The attempt to con- 
trol meat was such a fiasco that the Presi- 
dent himself took off those controls just be- 
fore the 1946 election, because he was told 
that no Democratic Congressman could be 
elected if they remained in effect. Then 
after the election, it was the President him- 
self who took cff almost all other controls 
before the first Republican Congress in 14 
years could even meet. He could have re- 
imposed controls at any time up to July 1, 
1947. He did not do so, and did not ask for 
a renewal of his powers. Can he sincerely 
believe that the Government could now en- 
force the controls he is asking for without a 
vast army of enforcement agents; or even 
with such an army? He knows that no 
reasonable man would give him such power, 
and personally I believe he is only asking 
for it because he knows it will not be granted. 
The President’s adoption of this police-state 
program represents a complete surrender to 
politics, and to the left wing which is s0 
tempted to stray away to the support of 
Henry Wallace. 

The policies of the administration have 
caused inflation. An administration which 
has been in power for 16 years cannot escape 
the results of its own action. It has the 
powers to check inflation today—we may 
grant additional powers—but the only real 
recourse of the people against inflation is at 
the election on November 4, 





Address by Hon. Scott W. Lucas, of Illi- 


nois, at the Democratic National Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas} at the Democratic National 
Convention held in Philadelphia on July 
14, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
convention, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to appear before the Democrats assembled in 
this convention and tell you briefly why it is 
necessary that the people of this country re- 
turn the control of the United States Senate 
to the Democratic Party in the election next 
November. 

The one great issue on which the American 
people are united, regardless of party, is the 
issue of permanent peace. 

In the span of a single generation, we have 
passed through two World Wars, in which we 
played a decisive part. We Know at first hand 
the iron cruelty of war. 

Deep cown in the heart of every American 
burns the hope that never again will we 
have to pour out our blood and treasure in 
the holoceust that is modern war, to defend 
the freedom we cherish. 

Yet today, 3 years after the close of the 
Second World War, the press and radio bring 
us their daily quota of alarms and rumors of 
threats to the uneasy peace we now enjoy. 
The anxious task of our time is to find the 
sure path to world peace. 

How shall we achieve this humanitarian 
objecitive? What must we do as a govern- 


ment and as a people to make sure that an- 
other generation of Americans is not visited 
with the horrors of modern war? 

Next November the people of this country 
will be asked to make a momentous choice. 
On election day they will be called on to 
place their confidence in a President and a 
Congress to lead them through the thorny 
years which lie ahead. Whether we shall 
have permanent peace may well be decided 
by the kind of leadership these men will 
provide. 

While the President is the architect of our 
foreign policy, it is not alone his responsi- 
bility. The Senate of the United States has 
an equally important role to play in the 
shaping of that policy. 

The President has the power to maks 
treaties, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, provided that two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur. The Senate 
alone has the power to refuse to confirm 
Presidential appointments responsible for 
administering our foreign policy. Yes, the 
President makes our foreign policy, but the 
Senate can unmake it. It has done so in the 
past. The wrong kind of a Senate could do 
it again. 

Most of us are not too young to remember 
how high our hopes were raised by President 
Wocdrow Wilson’s bold proposal for the 
building of a League of Nations after the 
First World War. A war-weary world cried 
out for the creation of a body which could 
resolve disputes among the nations without 
blocdshed. 

But a wrecking crew of Republican Sena- 
tors decided that America was not to join 
the League of Nations. They forced America 
to cut herself off from the rest of the world. 
They fostered that spirit of isolationism in 
our foreign policy that has been a contribut- 
ing factor to policies which involved us in 
two world wars. 

It was proposed that we join in the activ- 
ities of the World Court at The Hague. 
Again it was a group of Republican Senators 
who successfully resisted even this mild ven- 
ture in international cooperation. 

In the last decade great strides have been 
made to take the foreign policy of this Na- 
tion completely out of politics. There exists 
today under our great leader, President Harry 
S. Truman, a foreign policy bipartisan in its 
formulation and execution. It is designed to 
stop politics at the water’s edge. The man 
primarily responsible for this new and so 
necessary spirit of cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Governmont on foreign affairs was the late, 
lamented President of the United States the 
Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Today in the Senate of the United States 
this policy is being carried forward faith- 
fully under the leadership of the able and 
distinguished Republican from Michigan, 
the Honorable ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

In spite of the praiseworthy efforts of VaNn- 
DENBEPG and other Republican leaders to 
wean their party away from isolationism, 
many Republican Senators still cling tena- 
ciously to that repudiated docirine. My 
friends, until the Congress of the United 
States stands solid, united, and firm in our 
relations with other nations, the enduring 
peace for which we daily pray will always be 
threatened, 

Ladies and gentlemen of this convention, 
18 of the 32 Senate seats which are to be 
filled next November are now held by Re- 
publican incumbents. These 18 men are 
hopelessly divided on the issus of isolation- 
ism. The importance of this issue demands 
that every American voter study the voting 
record of these isolationists with meticulous 
care and prudence. 

Only a victory for the Democratic candi- 
dates for the Senate can give the American 
people the assurance they demand, that 
never again will the ghost of isolationism 
rise to kill America’s determined effort to 
live in a peaceful worid. 
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I make this plea for a Democratic Senate 
not in any selfish spirit of partisanship or 
through devotion to my party. I make it 
out of the profound conviction that no other 
course is open if we are to create the condi. 
tions which must underlie a durable peace, 

One of America’s revered patriots, Patrick 
Henry, once told us: “I have but one lamp 
by which my feet are guided, and that is the 
lamp of experience. I know of no way of 
judging the future but by the past.” 

Let us cast the bright light of experience 
on the record of some of these 18 Republican 
Senators. We shall then see Clearly why 
they must be replaced by members of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Chairman, if there has been one piece 
of legis!ation which has stopped the expan- 
sion of communism in Europe, it is the Eu- 
ropean recovery program, It is better known 
as the Marshall plan. Here was an enter- 
prise which demanded boldness and imagi- 
nation. It was a program designed to re- 
construct and make self-sufficient the west- 
ern democracies of Europe. 

Unless Europe once again is made up of 
nations friendly to us, capable of defending 
themselves against economic chaos, Russian 
communism will surely step forward to fill 
the vacuum created by the war. This was 
an issue on which to test the strength of 
isolationist sentiment in the Senate. This 
was an issue to determine whether or not 
there had been any reformation in these iso- 
lationists who voted before and since Pearl 
Harbor against practically every measure de- 
signed for the defense and security of this 
Nation. 

Let us examine the record. . Let us see how 
these 18 Republican Senators voted on this 
issue. The first vote came on a motion by 
Senator Tart, of Ohio, to reduce the amount 
authorized for the plan by $1,300,000,000. 
Ten of these eighteen supported Senator Tarr 
in his effort to convert the Marshall plan 
from a measure which held genuine hope for 
the successful reconstruction of Europe, to 
a measure which would merely provide relief 
to the stricken of Europe, thereby keeping 
them on the dole. 

On the final vote on the Marshall plan, 
which was one of the most important votes 
ever recorded in the interest of America, we 
find nine of these Senators voting against 
this new cornerstone of our foreign policy, 
which is now proving itself so effective. 
These Senators, acting from deep-seated iso- 
lationist motives, from which they cannot 
divorce themselves, were unfortunately join- 
ing hands with the American Communists 
and their fellow travelers who are doing 
everything within their power to uphold the 
Kremlin in its desperate effort to destroy tne 
effectiveness of the European recovery pro- 
gram, 

On the question of the renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which is 
the other half of the Marshall plan, we find 
the philosophy of most of these same Re- 
publican Senators rooted deeply in economic 
isolationism. If ‘we shall say what we mean 
and mean what we say,” we should offer the 
world our handed in international good will. 
We should adhere rigidly and faithfully to 
those trade-agreement policies which were 
enunciated and laid down many years ago 
by that cocl, farsighted, and distinguished 
statesman of Tennessee, the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull. 

The Eightieth Congress, controlled by the 
Republicans, did its best to kill the act with- 
out destroying it completely. They deliber- 
ately tried to fool the American people into 
believing that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has been continued for an- 
other year. But, my friends, they burdened 


that program with a complicated, unneces- 
sary, and time-consuming procedure for the 
negotiation of agreements that will practi- 
cally spell the death knell for all trade agree- 
The program got a 1-year reprieve, 


ments. 

















with a protective tariff ax hanging over its 
oad. 

elton of the eighteen Republican Sena- 

tors, whose terms expire this year, voted for 

this destructive measure. They voted against 

all amendments seeking to renew the recip- 

rocal trade agreements without change. 

Let us turn to their record on the vote by 
which the appointment of David Lilienthal 
was confirmed as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Much more was in- 
volved by that struggle than the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Lilienthal. 

The bomb which dropped on Hiroshima 
ushered in a new age of mankind. The whole 
future of the American people is closely tied 
up with the civilian and military applica- 
tions of this great new scientific force. They 
realize that atoms are not Democratic or 
Republican. 

Yet, suddenly, with almost no warning, 
a storm of Republican opposition broke over 
the confirmation of the Chairman of the 
Commission. The whole issue of Civilian 
control of atomic energy was cast into the 
arena of politics. The whole country became 
uneasy at this shameful performance. The 
ranks of the Republican Party were split 
open by this issue. When the fight was over, 
Mr. Lilienthal was confirmed. But where 
did our 18 Republican Senators, whose terms 
expire this year, take their stand on this 
issue? Fifteen of them voted against con- 
firmation, 

Time prohibits me from discussing the rec- 
ord of these 18 Republican incumbents on 
domestic issues. Most of these same Repub- 
lican Senators who challenged with ali their 
might and main the foreign policy of this 
country also fought Federal aid to educa- 
tion, public housing, and the expansion of 
social security. Every laboring man in 
America knows how the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress has injured and impaired 
his cause. The question in this great cam- 
paign is whether or not this same laboring 
man will rise to meet this Republican reac- 
tionary challenge. This is the year in which 
labor must stop the reactionary trend against 
it, or all may be lost. 

Mr, Chairman, the majority of these 18 
Republican Senators is bound by hoops of 
steel to the reactionary and isolationist tra- 
dition of the Republican Party. We have 
recently seen, in this very hall, how power- 
ful the Grundys and Pews remain in the 
councils of the Republican Party. We have 
seen how delighted Tom Dewey was to take 
these dyed-in-the-wool reactionaries into his 
inner council. The people will not be fooled. 
These isolationist Senators are confronted 
with the hard necessity of running on their 
records, We shall know them by their works. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this convention, 
progress and peace can be achieved only 
through courage, vision, and imagination. 
The world is moving faster than we think. 
There is nothing static in this atomic age. 
The Senate of the United States is the great- 
est deliberative legislative body in the world. 
It is presented with a great challenge. Mem- 
bers of that body, as a result of the role they 
play in our foreign policy, are the guard- 
ians of our future. If we are to achieve 
peace and abundance for all, there must be 
unity, vision, and solidarity in our foreign 
policy. The isolationists must be retired 
forever from public life. The golden op- 
portunity for the people of this Nation to 
render high public service in the interest 
of peace and security lies in making certain 
that next November these Republican Sena- 
tors are replaced with Democrats—Demo- 
cratic Senators who realize that the mantle 
of world leadership has been placed upon 
the shoulders of America; Democrats who 
realize that the destiny of all mankind is 
in our hands. Yes, only through strong, 
vigorous, and unselfish leadership in this 
noble land God has given us can America 
remain free. Only through this same type 
of leadership can the world move in the paths 
of righteousness and peace. 
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The Poll Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD several editorials 
pertaining to the poll tax and the poll tax 
differences in the seven States which re- 
quire the payment of a poll tax. I may 
say that I shall have the honor of ad- 
dressing the Senate following the re- 
marks to be made by my distinguished 
friend, the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. StEwarT], as I understand. 
I believe he will talk at some length, so 
probably I shall not have an opportunity 
until tomorrow to present my remarks to 
the Senate, but I wish to have these edi- 
torials printed in the Recorp, to be avail- 
able tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TuHaTt Pott-Tax ISSUE 


That hardy perennial, the anti-poll-tax bil’, 
is up again before a Senate committee, and 
South Carolina public officers are among 
those who will now be given the opportunity 
to argue against it. 

What is proposed in this pending bill is 
that Congress should enact a law declaring 
that no poll tax payment should be required 
as a condition for voting in any election in 
any State at which Federal officials are to be 
chosen. 

To the average citizen even in States where 
there is this poll tax payment requirement, 
this may seem to be a really trivial matter— 
at least one not worth getting up any high 
blood pressure over. 

But it ought to be recognized that it does 
involve a basic principle. This payment of 
tax of about a dollar a year for males has been 
one of the qualifications for voting in certain 
States. It is the spirit, if not the specific 
language of the Constitution that the States 
themselves should determine the qualifica- 
tions for voting. And there is no question 
that this is a principle to which we should 
strictly adhere. 

If the Federal Government undertakes to 
legislate concerning this particular voting 
qualification, it could by the same precedent 
determine all cther voting qualifications in 
the various States. Is that what the Amer- 
ican people wish? We don’t believe so, and 
if they don’t, they should object most vigor- 
ously to this proposal for congressional leg- 
islation on poll taxes. 

As a matter of practical fact the poll tax 
requirement for voting is of little conse- 
quence. This newspaper itself has favored 
the elimination of that qualification for vot- 
ing in South Carolina. The poll tax require- 
ment is no deterrent to voting. It is in no 
sense a “racial” matter. It applies only to 
males regardless of race, and not to females 
of any race. It is only by the most fantastic 
stretch of the imagination that the move to 
eliminate it can be called an implementa- 
tion of civil rights. 

Of course, no matter what Congress does, 
the poll tax which the State levies as a source 
of revenue for schools is not affected. Male 
citizens are supposed to pay this tax whether 
or not they vote, 
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[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
February 29, 1948] 


DANGEROUS LEGISLATION 


Favorable committee action in the Senate 
on a bill to outlaw the poll tax and in the 
House on an antilynching bill marks the 
first step in the process of enacting the sub- 
stance of the civil rights program advocated 
by President Truman, It is a dangerous 
step, and if it should be followed up by 
final enactment of the program the stage will 
be set for developments that can be ex- 
tremely serious. 

There is no valid excuse for the passage 
of these bills, and if they become law there 
will be ample justification for the inference 
that the motivation behind enactment was 
on a low political level. 

The poll tax is on its way out in the South. 
It is effective today only in seven States— 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Initial steps have been taken to give the 
people of Virginia opportunity to vote on 
repeal of the poll tax, and there is strong 
sentiment against it in Tennessee. 

Much the same thing 1s true of lynching. 
There were 231 lynchings in 1892. But the 
total has been going down steadily, with the 
result that there was one lynching in 1945, 
six (including the mass murder of four 
Negroes in Georgia) in 1946, and again only 
one in 1947. Thus, while other crimes of 
violence, including murders not classed as 
lynchings, have been increasing in number, 
the crime of lynching is approaching the 
vanishing point. 

One objection to these bills is that, in 
certain aspects at least, they probably are 
unconstitutional. There are those who are 
indifferent to this, who think the Consti- 
tution can and should be stretched to cover 
almost any situation. But even these people 
should hesitate a bit and reflect on the im- 
plications of the statement made by Senator 
Morse in connection with his lynch bill: 
“I think we are entering a field of consti- 
tutional law that requires giving to the Con- 
stitution applications not previously given.” 

When the Constitution was adopted it was 
supposed that only limited powers were being 
conferred on the Federal Government, and 
that all other powers were reserved to the 
States. But over the years the Congress by 
legislation and the courts by a tortured 
process of interpretation have been steadily 
enlarging the Federal powers at the expense 
of the State powers. The so-called civil 
rights program, if enacted and sustained, 
would be another big push in this direction. 

Aside from the constitutional aspects, how- 
ever, these bills are dangerous because they 
would project an unsettling Federal power 
into a situation which is being well handled, 
though not perfectly handled, by the States. 
Even a single lynching is one too many. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that 
enactment of a Federal lynch law would end 
all lynchings, while there is more than a 
little chance that it would aggravate rather 
than improve the situation. And this most 
certainly would be true of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act if that proposal should 
become law. 

The Southern States are making real prog- © 
ress in the elimination of abuses of civil 
rights. They have a long way to go, but 
that does not justify Federal intervention 
which is of dubious constitutionality and 
even more dubious wisdom. It will be better 
if none of these measures 1s passed. 


[From the Washington Post of 
March 14, 1948} 
SovuTH CAROLINA’s MILpEST—Pott TAx DIFrers 
IN ALL SEVEN STATES 
(By Henry Lesesne) 

To what extent does the poll tax disfran- 
chise southerners, white and Negro alike? 
To what extent is the South itself trying to 
abolish the poll tax? 
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Two years ago under Ellis Arnall, Georgia 
repealed the poll tax. That left seven States 
retaining the tax in some form or another. 
In recent years North Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana also have repealed the poil tax. 

It was repealed in Tennessee a few years 
ago, but the Supreme Court declared the act 
unconstitutional. In South Carolina, Gov. 
J. Strom Thurmond is asking the legislature 
to repeal the tax, and one branch of the legis- 
lature has already voted to do so. 

The poll tax is not alike in any of the seven 
States retaining it. South Carolina probably 
has the mildest. It does not apply to the 
Democratic primary, the real election, but 
does apply to the general election, in which 
no one much bothers to vote, anyway. It is 
$1 a year and noncumulative. 


THIRTY-FOUR PERCENT DIFFERENCE 


In the 1944 Presidential election 27.9 per- 
cent of the potential voters of the 13 South- 
ern States voted, as compared with 61.9 per- 
cent of the potential voters in the rest of the 
country. That the poll tax is one of the 
causes of this disparity goes without saying. 

In States like Mississippi and Alabama— 
particularly Alabama, where the tax is cumu- 
lative up to $36—it is a financial burden, 
particularly when it is considered that these 
States are at or near the bottom of the list 
economically. But mostly the poll tax has 
its value in the fact that it is just a nuisance, 

Largely, it restricts voting to property own- 
ers. They make out county tax returns and 
are billed for the poll tax. Other people 
rarely think of paying the tax cr, if they do 
think of it, it is too late. It is, of course, a 
frequent complaint in the South that the 
poll tax is paid by political machines for their 
triends. 

But the poll tax is probably not the great- 
est deterrent to mass suffrage in the South. 
There is often an arbitrary interpretation 
of complicated registration laws. In Ala- 
bama, for instance, a person registering must 
interpret the Constitution to the satisfaction 
of registrars, all white men. 


VIRGINIA “CEILING” 


In Arkansas the poll tax is $1 a year and 
noncumulative. In Mississippi there is a $2 
annual poll tax which must be paid for the 
2 years preceding the year in which the elec- 
tion is held. In Mississippi, persons desiring 
to register must also interpret the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Virginia poll tax is $1.50 a year and is 
cumulative for 3 years; the maximum tax 
with penalties is $5.01. It must be paid 6 
months before the general election, before 
the people get interested in the primary. In 
Texas the po!l tax is payable only from Octo- 
ber to February. 

It is interesting to note that Indians are 
exempt from the Texas poll tax. In Alabama 
all war veterans are exempt. 

South Carolina has a peculiar deterrent to 
voting aside from the poll tax, a relatively 
negligible factor. It is the only State with- 
out even the semblance of a secret ballot in 
the general election. Secrecy in voting is not 
only impossible, but, under the laws, a split 
ballot is impossible. 


[From The State of March 30, 1948] 
ApvICE TO REFORMERS OF THE SOUTH 


Ever since the hauling into this country 
of slaves from Africa was outlawed and the 
revenue of the New England shippers was 
cut down thereby, these same New England- 
ers and cooperators, on down through Thad- 
deus Stevens to President Truman, have been 
trying to ram one reform or reconstruction 
down the throat of the South. 

But it so happened that the South did 
not take kindly to being drenched with ideas 
and plans originating from foreign sources. 
It pvoved not to be a child whose nose could 
be held while the castor oil was poured down 
its throat. The South would not stand tied 
just because one reformer or another wanted 
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us to do as they thought we ought to do or 
think as they wanted us to think. 

No doubt some of the plans that these do- 
gooders have for the South have some merit. 
No doubt some of them might be looked upon 
kindly by Southern States if presented to 
them in the right way without stepping on 
the toes of their rights, insulting their in- 
telligence, or trying to use the force of Fed- 
eral law. The history of these would-be re- 
formers, however well-meaning, has been 
charged and supercharged with ineptitude. 
They go at everything the wrong way. 

For some of the so-called reforms that 
have been planned for the South there is 
probably no right way. In some matters the 
South probably will never change; certainly 
not in the forseeable future. If it changes 
at all it will be only after a long, long time. 

Not even a southerner familiar with his 
own people and well versed in the ways of 
motivation could say Just how each and every 
worth-while change in the South might be 
accomplished. For the very idea that either 
outsider or insider is trying to force some- 
thing on a southerner automatically sets up 
a reaction and a sales resistance that makes 
Gibraltar look like a pin cushion. 

As a matter of fact, the one outstanding, 
fundamental, and obvious fact is that the 
first and last rule for getting along with the 
South is not to try force. She cannot be 
brow-beaten, bullied, or ridiculed into any 
changes in the law of its States, or practices 
of its people by outsiders. Any movements 
for changes must come from within, when 
there is no agitation therefor from without. 

The North tried during reconstruction 
times to keep the South down. And as soon 
as it was physically possible the Southern 
States threw off the yoke and asserted them- 
selves, despite the presence of armed troops 
and the laws forbidding the southerners to 
bear arms. 

This ignoble experiment created a breach 
between North and South which inept re- 
formers persist in keeping open. If they 
would mind their own business and let the 
South shuck its own nubbins there might be 
a chance that the South would eventually 
voluntarily do more of the things that others 
would like to see us do. But not under pres- 
sure from above the Mason and Dixon's line. 
Every salting of the old sore sets the re- 
formers back and hardens the South's de- 
fenses against these plans. But the reform- 
ers never learn, They go at it again. 





Nomination of Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, 
of Colorado 
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HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on July 24, 1948, at the Democratic 
assembly in Denver, Robert S. Bee in- 
tended to second my nomination. The 
convention limited the number of nomi- 
nating speeches to three, and Mr. Bee 
was denied the privilege he sought. I 
am especially proud of the speech he had 
prepared, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. President, I am very anxious to be 
of service to the veterans who carry on 
their bodies the scars of war, and I wish 
to be counted among those who would 


defend America against all our enemies. 
We must have a powerful air force, as 
Robert Bee points out. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: : 


As a disabled veteran who saw combat 
service during the First World War and on 
behalf of the many, many veterans who have 
publicly declared Epwin C. JOHNSON as their 
friend and confidant, I take extreme pleasure 
in seconding his nomination as United States 
Senator from the great State of Colorado. 

It has been my great pleasure to have 
worked with Senator JOHNSON for the past 
25 years and I have always found him most 
cooperative. 

My interests have been in the welfare of 
the disabled veteran and aviation. In these 
two movements Senator JoHNSON has been 
of great help to all concerned. He has con- 
sistently introduced and backed legislation 
that would increase our air force so that it 
would be second to none in the world. He 
feels today that there should be a trained 
reservoir of flyers, ground crew, maintenance 
men, and so forth of at least 100,000, If this 
idea was put into legislation this country 
would be, indeed, the best equipped along 
air strength in the world. 

In the field of veterans legislation Ep 
JOHNSON has endeared himself to veterans 
not only in Colorado but in the entire Nation. 
By association with veterans from other 
States I know that they look up to Ep Joun- 
SON as their guardian angel and know that 
they have a friend who will represent them 
to the fullest of his ability. 

The disabled veterans, their widows and 
orphans especially are behind Senator JoHn- 
SON because down through the years Ep 
JOHNSON has been their champion. Recent. 
legislation pertaining to increased compen- 
sation to widows and orphans and increased 
payments to disabled veterans with depend- 
ents is a sample of what Ep JOHNSON has 
been doing for the veterans who were dis- 
abled in line of duty in time of war. Sen- 
ator JOHNSON is and will continue to cham- 
pion the cause of the disabled veteran and 
his widow and orphan—the veterans need 
and request that Senator JOHNSON be re- 
turned to the Senate. One of the happiest 
announcements to the veterans and those 
who are interested in the welfare of their 
country was when Senator JOHNSON an- 
nounced his candidacy for another term of 
office. This decision was made in response 
to public demand which came from all walks 
of life and from many sections of the Nation. 
To even think of replacing Senator JOHNSON 
at this critical time is not in the best inter- 
ests of our Nation. 

In seconding the nomination of Senator 
JOHNSON, I respectfully request that the El 
Paso county delegation cast its vote with that 
of the entire State for the nomination of Ep 
C. JOHNSON. 





A Call of Statesmanship in the Political 
Welter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Apvendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Atlanta Journal of July 22 
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commending statements made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green}. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A CALL OF STATESMANSHIP IN THE POLITICAL 
WELTER 


Out of the welter of politics emerges a 
voice of statesmanship. That was the ven- 
erable Senator GREEN, of Rhode Island, a 
Democrat, saying how glad he would be to 
give glory to the Republicans, if, in the com- 
ing special session of Congress, they do the 
things desperately needing to be done. 

He was thinking, of course, of the whirl- 
wind of inflation now taking on new force, 
The price of food rises sensationally. More 
significant is the push upward given steel. 
We have the announcement of more wages in 
this industry, to be followed by higher prices, 
to produce yet more claim to yet more wages, 
and so on to calamity. 

In only one place in all the world is there 
justified joy at the spectacle of our political 
confusion and economic folly. That one 
place is the Kremlin whence comes the pres- 
sure to drive us from Berlin. This is all ac- 
cording to theory for the Stalinites. Helpless 
in the grip of capitalistic circumstances, we 
are doomed to slip over the depression preci- 
pice. Our bubble burst, our gates wiil be 
down. The Communists can march in. 

Our chance to prevent an economic col- 
lapse here by which the whole world could 
be wrecked, lies with the Congress soon to 
assemble in Washington. 

Did President Truman call this session just 
to play politics? However that be, the ses- 
sion gives Congress and the country a saving 
opportunity. It gives Congress a chance to 
pull America back from the brink of depres- 
sion and so to confound its enemies by an 
exhibition of patriotic competence. The 
special session puts the Republican Con- 
gress, it is being said, on the spot. In fact it 
puts the members of all parties on the spot. 
It puts the candidates for President of hoth 
parties on the spot. These two are jointly 
responsible in this emergency. Does Tru- 
man play politics? Then let Dewey, eschew- 
ing politics, lead the Congress of his . arty 
in successful attack on the peril confronting 
us, and all decent Democrats, along with 
Senator GREEN, will call him blessed. 

Fifteen years ago a descending spiral, an 
unending deflation, was dragging the Na- 
tion down to doom. A Republican President 
stood by helpless, doing nothing to check 
the fall. A Democratic President with fear- 
less force found ways to stop that slide and 
start an upward course. Today the spiral is 
upward, assuring, if not soon checked, a col- 
lapse to plunge us down again. Would Re- 
publican Dewey like to stand forth now 
among the saviors of his country? Here is 
his chance to prove beyond argument his 
litness to be President. 


Address by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 


Pennsylvania, at Democratic National 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Both Ends Against the Middle,” 


delivered by me at the opening session 
of the Democratic National Convention, 
me Convention Hall, on July 12, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BOTH ENDS AGAINST THE MIDDLE 


We're proud and happy to have you here 
in Philadelphia. But, of course, you know 
that already. 

It isn’t enough, though, that we are happy 
to have you here. Our purpose is to see to 
it that you are happy about being here. 

We have history on our side in that ambi- 
tion, because you are going to be nominating 
the man who will take the cath of office as 
President of the United States in Wash- 
ington next January. 

And that knowledge should make you very 
happy. 

You are going to be setting the stage for 
another 4 years of intelligent American ad- 
ministration, of decent American admin- 
istration, of Democratic American admin- 
istration. 

And that should certainly make you happy. 

Furthermore, you are going to prepare 
the way for the election in November once 
again of a liberal, alert, progressive Demo- 
cratic Eighty-first Congress and that will 
make everybody in America happy indeed. 

Everybody, that is, except the “gimme” 
boys, the “grab” boys, the “me first” boys, 
the American patriots, junior grade, who set 
out 2 years ago to stuff America into their 
own pockets. 

Now those fellows aren’t going to be happy 
about what you do here. They won't like it 
abit. In fact, they'll be very sad about it. 

You see, things have been so nice and cozy 
for them these past 2 years while the Repub- 
licans were running things in Congress— 
while the Republicans were running rough- 
shod over the hopes and aspirations of the 
American people—that these special favorites 
of the special-favor gang just don't like at 
all the prospect of a Democratic Congress 
back in business once again under a Demo- 
cratic administration. 

And they’re going to spend plenty and 
plenty of the Republican inflation profits in 
this campaign to try to prevent what they 
fear the most. 

But we'll be there, we'll be back in that 
Eighty-first Congress in full strength, in 
control once again of America’s destiny. 
We'll be back at the old stand, back at the 
Roosevelt-New Deal stand under Harry S. 
Truman. 

Now that we know where we're going, let’s 
take a look for a moment at what’s ahead 
of us. 

We face one of the bitterest political strug- 
gles in American history. And I mean bitter. 

The stakes in this fight are the future, not 
only of America, but of the world. 

And we're fighting a two-front war all 
Over again, the same sort of fight we had 
in 1940, 

We're fighting two extremes—the reac- 
tionary dominantly isolationist Republican 
right—and the left—the totalitarian Com- 
munist left, which preaches isolationism for 
every nation but Soviet Russia. 

Just like in 1940. Exactly like in 1940. 

You remember that fight. Franklin Roose- 
velt was our nominee. Franklin Roosevelt 
believed America could stay free only in a 
world in which freedom could exist. Free- 
dom, he knew, could not exist for long in a 
world dominated by totalitarian aggressors. 

He knew it; we knew it; the people knew 
it. 

But the Republican right didn’t know it 
and didn’t believe it when the people tried 
to tell them so. 

The Communist left knew it all right, but 
its mission was to talk the people out of it. 
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Not for the people’s good, of course; not 
for America’s good; not for the world’s good; 
but for Soviet Russia's good. 

Those were the days, you remember, when 
the Soviets and the Nazis were playing part- 
ners. 

And so the Communists of the far left, 
who were playing Russia’s game in America, 
and the reactionary dominantly isolationist 
Republicans of the far right, who were play- 
ing for power in America, also played part- 
ners and together played the isolationist 
game. 

It was both ends against the middle. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, and the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the people of America, 
stood together against both extremes and 
placed their faith in the party of decency 
and justice and collective action against 
aggression. 

Now I do not say, and I do not insinuate, 
that every Republican in the Congress is 
isolationist—that would be ridiculous and 
untrue. Nor do I imply that everyone in 
the camp of the left is a Communist. 

But I do say, emphatically, that the domi- 
nant leadership of the Republican Party is 
still isolationist and was effectively isola- 
tionist in the Eightieth Congress and that 
the dominant leadership of the Wallace 
gang, whether Henry realizes it or not, is 
Communist. 

So it’s once again extremism of the left 
and the right—both ends against the middie, 
both extremes fighting as informal but tacit 
allies against reason and intelligence and 
aecency in America; against safety and se- 
curity for America. 

Each of these extremist: groups—the right 
which fought Roosevelt and the left which 
fought Roosevelt—are fighting Truman and 
the Democratic Party today because each 
hopes to see the Democratic Party lose, so 
that the progress we have made in 14 years, 
under a Democratic administration and a 
Democratic Congress, in building a better 
America, can be reversed; so that the valiant 
efforts of the President and the handful of 
Democrats in the Eightieth Congress to stop 
the march to reaction can be made futile; so 
that America can be plunged into chaos. 

That is their common goal. Each hopes 
to pick up the pieces of America, to capture 
and control what's left. 

The leftists know, as the pecple know, that 
a Republican victory in November means not 
just a walk, but a rush back to reaction. 
They know that reaction in America means 
an acceleration of the boom-bust cycle; a 
speed-up to sudden deflation and depression 
and misery and despair. 

And that’s their dish. That’s where the 
Commies start picking up pieces of 
America. Kill off liberalism in America, as 
it was killed off in so many countries abroad, 
and they set the stage for a tragic dilemma 
for the people, for a fatal choice of alterna- 
tives, for a choice between dictator 
right and dictatorship of the left. 

I'll give the Republicans credit that they 
don’t want any such disaster for Americ: 
Of course, they don’t. But they do want 
power, and they want it badly. In the twen- 
ties and early thirties they had that 
and they used it badly, so badly as to ruil 
the Wilson hopes and the American 
and the world’s hopes for world peace, so 
badly as to ruin the American economy an 
render us bankrupt. 

If the Republican Party had ever recanted 
those errors and redeemed its tragic blind- 
ness the prospect of Republican victory would 
not be so frightening for the peace of the 
world and the security of America. 

My friends, a few weeks ago, in this same 
hall, the Republican Party met and picked 
its standard bearer for 1948. The Republican 
Party is repeating history. It is putting up 
the same fellow we licked the last time. 

And we'll lick him again, with a different 
standard bearer of our own this time, but 
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with the same weapon, the weapon of truth 
and decency in American political and eco- 
nomic democracy. 

We will see to it that in addition to repeat- 
ing history by picking their best loser that 
the Republicans do not repeat history by giv- 
ing America another dizzy decade like the 
crazy twenties, another tragic 3 years such as 
the early thirties. 

Their standard bearer is a young shining 
knight of old, of old King Joe the tariff 
maker. Grundy named him. Grundy usual- 
ly collects his debts. 

But old Joe the tariff man won’t collect 
this debt. And old Joe in Moscow won't col- 
lect, either. He had his best chance in 
America in 1932, when misery, poverty, and 
despair stalked America, cultivating the 
breeding grounds for communism, 

Old Joe in Moscow lost that chance, his last 
chance in America, I hope, because the Demo- 
cratic Party put the faith back in the Ameri- 
can people, faith in the strength and the 
power of America, faith in the free-enterprise 
system of America. 

And old King Joe the tariff man lost out 
that year, too. We got rid of the high-tariff 
wall he built around America; we tore it 
down. We set up shop for reciprocal trade, 
and King Joe the tariff man, who owns the 
first mortgage on the Republican candidate 
for President, on his shining knight, isn’t go- 
ing to build that wall again. 

We'll build walls all right, but not the 
peace-wrecking walls, the high-tariff walls of 
Joe Grundy. 

We'll build walls of brick and stone and 
concrete and lumber for houses, for homes, 
for our veterans. . 

We'll build walls against aggression. 

We'll build walls against inflation; walls 
against depression, 

Yes, my friends, in this bitter campaign 
ahead, this campaign of both ends against 
the middle, we will carry America forward to 
a Democratic victory, for the middle 
ground—our ground—is the common ground 
of the American people. 

So rally around, you Democrats of Amer- 
ica; rally around this old party of ours, Rally 
around and protect for the American people 
the sacred heritages of decency and justice 
and tolerance and understanding left to us 
as a people by Jefferson and Jackson and Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt; a heritage 
which our man in the White House, Harry 
Truman, has defended with the true courage 
which comes from faith in the right. 





Propaganda Feeds on Feuds in United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (egislative day of 
Vednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a very interest- 
ing discussion by Drew Pearson, in his 
Merry-Go-Round, on the subject, Propa- 
ganda Feeds on Feuds in United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Drew PraRsON’s Merry-Go-RouND—PRoOPA- 
GANDA FEEDS ON FEUDS IN UNITED STATES 
Wasurnctron.—A lot of my southern friends 

have been telling me I should be awfully 

careful how I discuss the current political re- 


bellion below the Mason and Dixon's line. 
Undoubtedly they are right. 

But, since so many people are already sore 
because of my nose-poking into all sorts of 
things, from the high cost of ambassador- 
ships to Secretary of the Treasury Snyder’s 
bibulousness at the President’s birthday din- 
ner, I suppose it won't hurt to get a few more 
people sore. So here goes. 

One thing I can’t help thinking about the 
civil-rights row is that the boy who is getting 
most satisfaction out of it all is Joe Stalin. 
He and his pals in the Kremlin must be lick- 
ing their chops—and pumping stuff out over 
the Moscow radio every day about how 
Americans are feuding and name-calling over 
civil rights. 

I also can’t help thinking that a time 
when we are very much on the spot in Berlin 
is a time when we ought to be preserving a 
reasonably united front back home. 


WHAT THE RUSSIANS FORGET 


The Russians, of course, don’t know—or 
care—that all things are relative and that 
we've made a lot of progress in,this country. 
It was only as recently as the 1919-20 post- 
war period that a horrible massacre of Ne- 
groes occurred in East St. Louis, while dis- 
graceful race riots took place even in the 
Nation’s Capital. The present postwar pe- 
riod has been largely free from such violence. 

And on the same night Birmingham was 
staging its rebellion, Satchell Paige, Negro 
pitcher for the Cleveland Indians, pitched 
against the Washington Senators in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and a white batter who tried 
to unnerve him was booed. 

I remember also the great furor created 
when Oscar De Priest, Republican Negro Con- 
gressman, was invited to a White House tea 
in the Hoover Administration. The Repub- 
licans were supposed to be the champion 
of the Negro, but so many of them protested 
and Mr. Hoover got so worried, that Con- 
gressman De Priest discreetly stayed away. 

In recent Democratic administrations, two 
Negroes have served consistently in Con- 
gress, both Democrats; and Representative 
Dawson, of Chicago, has informed me that 
his colleagues from the South have treated 
him with respect and courtesy. There has 
been no protest when Negro Congressmen 
were invited to recent White House recep- 
tions. 

And today in Georgia, a Negro is running 
for the United States Senate against Senator 
Dick RUSSELL and is free to campaign where 
he pleases throughout the State. 

These are things the Soviet propagandists 
will not mention. 


THE SOUTH’S REAL LEADERS 


They also will not mention—and a lot 
of people have forgotten—that Gov. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, the man now 
leading the Dixiecrat revolt, is the same 
Governor Thurmond who got a lot of 
his own southern white friends boiling mad 
when he insisted on trying some taxi-drivers 
for lynching a Negro near Greenville, S. C. 

Local sentiment was violently against Gov- 
ernor Thurmond, but he insisted that the 
men charged with lynching be presecuted— 
which they were. 

There are a lot of southerners honestly 
working for fair play in the South. Only 
they don’t like to have reforms rammed 
down their throats by outsiders. Ellis Arnall, 
when governor of Georgia, had no trouble 
getting Georgia to abolish the poll tax. 
Most Georgians took pride in this, though 
currently a lot of them have their backs up 
and if the poll-tax issue came along today 
they would vote the other way. 

What northerners don't always realize is 
that the Talmadges, the Rankins, and the 
Bilbos aren’t really typical of the South, and 
that there are a lot of fine southerners who 
don’t at all share their views. 

Anyway, it seems to me we should all 
work a little harder on both sides of the 
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Mason and D:xon’s line at understandin 
each other. 
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WIPING OUT THE MASON AND DIXON'’s LINE 


The other day I met a man who has been 
doing his part at better understanding be. 
tween the North and the South—a gentle. 
man named Champ Pickens, of Montgomery, 
Ala., who has organized the Blue and Gray 
Association. He is trying to get folks who 
followed the Confederate gray during the 
Civil War, and those who followed the Feq. 
eral blue to get together at least once a 
year at a football game between the all-star 
team of the North and the all-star team 
of the South. He stages the game at Mont- 
gomery, cradle of the Confederacy, and as 
many northern folks as possible are invited 
down to see the game. 

Perhaps it might be a good idea for us 
to stage a lot of things like this—and to 
think a little bit more about our own in- 
ternal problems. We have been giving a 
lot of thought to friendship abroad—which 
cannot be neglected—but we must also work 
at friendship at home—which is equally 
important. 

For instance, most people don’t realize 
that there is no one Memorial Day to com- 
memorate the veterans who wore the blue 
and the gray. Memorial days are sprinkled 
all over the calendar. While the North sets 
aside May 30, North and South Carolina set 
aside May 10, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky June 3, while Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Alabama commemorate 
April 26. 

Also, it might be a fine idea for the Rotary 
clubs, the Kiwanis, and Lions clubs, and the 
Junior Chambers of Commerce which all do 
such a good job of promoting worth-while 
community enterprises, to take up the prob- 
lem of better understanding between the 
North and the South. If some of the 
southern clubs invited northern clubs down 
to their cities, and vice versa, a lot of solid 
friendship might result. 

It may seem foolish to say that we need 
more understanding right here in our own 
country, but the fact is that we do. 

It’s not a matter of Democrats or Repub- 
licans, but rather of sympathy on both sides 
and presenting a united front at home ata 
time when the whole world—especially the 
Russians—is watching us intently. 





High Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has called us back 
into a special session. In his message 
to the joint session of Congress last Tues- 
day, he asked Congress to enact legisla- 
tion dealing with inflation. The program 
he recommends is similar to the program 
which he presented to the Congress when 
we met in special session last November, 

The basic facts relative to this prob- 
lem of high prices are no different today 
than they were then. The President was 
unwilling to face up to the facts at that 
time. He is unwilling to face up to the 
facts today. 

There is no easy road to lower prices. 
It cannot be accomplished by legislation 
alone. It cannot be accomplished by 
passing a law saying tliat prices shall go 
no higher. We can solve the problem 
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of high prices only by attacking the 
auses of high prices. 

Following the President’s message of 
November 17, 1947, I discussed the ques- 
tion of high prices on two successive radio 
proadcasts over stations in my congres- 
sional district. I repeat today what I 
said then. The following is the text of 
my broadcasts of November 24 and De- 
cember 1, 1947: 

THE CAUSES OF HIGH PRICES 
(Broadcast of November 24, 194°) 


Today I'd like to talk over with you the 
very serious, very important, and very baf- 
fling problem of high prices. Along with its 
companion problem—aid to western Eu- 
rope—this is the major issue of the day in 
Washington as it is indeed all over the 
Nation. 

The problem of high prices is a very real 
one. The housewife comes face to face with 
it daily in trying to make both ends of the 
family budget meet; the workingman feels 
it when he pays his monthly household 
pills; the farmer faces increased costs in 
things he must buy in order to produce; the 
merchant, the businessman, and the manu- 
facturer, all are concerned with the same 
problem in replacing their stocks of goods. 
In truth, very few of us, if any, escape the 
impact of the rising cost of goods and serv- 
ices in the country today. 

Thus we are concerned with a very con- 
crete problem. “Inflation” is the term econ- 
omists use to describe it. It is here, and 
none of us like it. What can we do about it? 
What is the answer? 

There have been many cures suggested, 
President Truman, in his message to the 
opening session of Congress a few days ago, 
suggested a 10-point program which he 
claims will cure inflation. Among the things 
he suggested were a return to controls over 
prices and the rationing of scarce goods. 
This portion of his program has been vigor- 
ously attacked by Republican leaders. But 
before going into these suggested cures, let's 
take a look at the basic causes for inflation. 
It only seems logical that a doctor ethould 
first determine what’s wrong with the pa- 
tient before he begins his operation. Let’s 
see if we can discover what has caused our 
fever of high prices. 

First, let’s look back a little into history. 
When have we experienced similar periods of 
high prices? Only three times before have 
prices been as high as they are at present, 
once in 1814, again in 1866, and again in 
1919. The first period followed the War of 
1812; the second, the Civil War; and the 
third, the First World War. Thus it would 
appear that inflationary periods are closely 
related to, and generally follow, periods of 
war, Further than this, history tells us 
that inflation is not fickle. It appears in 
every country that engages In armed con- 
flict. It is world-wide today. There is no 
country in the world today not faced with 
grave inflationary pressures, 

What happens during wars which invaria- 
bly leads to high prices when those wars 
have been concluded? Let’s take a look at 
what happened in our own country during 
the war period. Wars, of course, are great 
wasters, not only of human life, but of our 
natural resources. Most of the tremendous 
amount of goods that we produce during 
wartime are good for only one thing—to 
wage war. They are not adapted to use in 
everyday life. In addition to this, in a mod- 
erh War we require unbelievable quantities 
ef these goods which, once the war is over, 
are of little value to us in supplying our 
needs for living. During the last war, for 
example, we produced huge quantities of 
guns, shells, military planes, tanks, fighting 
ships, and other armaments—all vitally nec- 
essary in the prosecution of the war—but 
which we later either shot up, used up, or 


sold for junk. An important question to 
ask at this point is: How did we finance the 
tremendous cost of these war weapons? 

Part of it was paid for by high taxes. 
That we know. Sharp rises in taxes always 
must accompany extraordinary spending on 
the part of the Government. 

Another great share of our huge bill was 
paid for by Government borrowing. We all 
bought war bonds. Actually, many people 
found there was little else they could do 
with their money during this period. Pro- 
duction for war had reduced almost to a 
vanishing point’ the goods that we ordinarily 
buy to increase our standards of living, like 
washing machines, refrigerators, automo- 
biles, and a thousand and one other items 
that our Nation. normally produces. 

Now, thus far, we. had created no serious 
inflationary threats. Individually, we could 
not spend the money taken from us by taxes; 
and bond buying when it was financed 
through individual savings and incomes, was 
not inflationary. 

But, even all of this money wasn’t enough 
to pay for the cost of the war. The Gov- 
ernment also borrowed about $75,000,000,000 
from commercial banks. Now, the effect of 
this was actually to create new money. When 
the Government sold its bonds to a bank, 
the bank, instead of paying money for them, 
gave the Government credit to its account. 
The bank’s deposits were increased by the 
same amount. The Government then spent 
the credit for war goods. It were as though 
new money had actually been created. This 
was inflation, pure and simple. 

The immediate effect of this process ts 
that three times as much buying power 
exists today as existed before the war. This 
increase in buying power is reflected in the 
incomes of almost everyone. The people col- 
lectively are now receiving money from one 
source or another at the rate of $210,000,000,- 
000 a year; in 1939, before the war, they re- 
ceived only $71,000,000,000. 

This increase in buying power, brought 
on by our creation of new money to pay for 
the war—is one very important aspect of in- 
flation. It has created an ability to pay 
for goods. At the same time, and for the 
same reasons, there arose a new factor, a 
real need for goods. During the war, we 
deprived ourselves of things we needed, like 
washing machines and automobiles. In fact, 
while we were producing for the waste of 
war, we were unable at the same time to 
produce these useful and necessary com- 
modities, and so, when the war ended, there 
was a great need for these necessary goods. 
This need, coupled with the increased buy- 
ing power, created a tremendous demand. 
There, then, we have the first factor in the 
root cause of inflation, because we know 
that when 100 people need and are able to 
pay for an item of which only one is avail- 
able, the price of that item will skyrocket. 
Economists say that supply has not kept pace 
with demand. 

What about this other factor in inflation— 
the factor of supply? Well, after changing 
over from war production to peacetime pro- 
duction, our economy has increased produc- 
tion of civilian goods tremendously. But 
the plain and sad fact is that this still isn’t 
enough. We are eating up this production 
at the rate of $159,000,000,000 a year com- 
pared with $67,000,000,000 in 1939. Our 
population has increased; we are individually 
eating more food and using more of con- 
sumer goods. On top of this tremendously 
increased domestic demand, we are sending 
abroad over $10,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually in excess of the goods we receive 
from abroad. 

These, then, seem to be the causes we are 
looking for. First, the creation of three 
times our prewar purchasing power; second, 
the building up of a need for commodities 
during the war when consumer goods weren't 
being produced; third, a huge foreign de- 
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mand for our goods; and fourth, production 
which can’t keep up with the tremendous 
demand created by the above factors. 

Having looked at the causes, I think we are 
better equipped to try to find the proper cure. 

Next week, I'd like to discuss with you my 
ideas on how we should go about curing the 
disease of inflation. 





THE CURES 
(Broadcast of December 1, 1947) 


We're talking to you again today from your 
Washington office in the House Office Build- 
ing after a Thanksgiving holiday which we 
hope that you enjoyed as much as we did. 
It is good, in these days of confusion and 
trouble throughout the world, to pause for 
a short time during our harvest season and 
give thanks for the many blessings that are 
ours as citizens of this great country. When 
we contrast our lot with the rest of the peo- 
ple on this globe, we can be truly thankful 
that we are so richly blessed with a fruitful 
land, a sound government, and an industrious 
and freedom-loving people. 

Today, in the democratic way, we are at- 
tempting to solve one of our most complex 
problems in recent years—the problem of 
high prices. We are doing this by free dis- 
cussion and open debate—in the American 
way. I'd like to encourage you to enter into 
this debate, and that is one of the pur- 
poses of this visit together. I'd like to know 
how you feel, too. 

I began this discussion of high prices last 
week. We looked into causes primarily, be- 
cause we knew that in order to determine 
the cure, we first had to find out what was 
causing the disease. We looked carefully for 
those causes, and we decided that our in- 
flationary high prices were due basically to 
four things: (1) a threefold increase in our 
national purchasing power during the past 
8 years; (2) a great need for consumer goods 
which were not produced during the war; 
(3) large shipments of goods to war-torn 
nations abroad competing with domestic 
demand, and (4) production which has not 
been able to keep pace with the tremendous 
demand. Keeping in mind these basic causes 
of inflation, let us look into ways and means 
of meeting this growing threat to our eco- 
nomic stability. 

At the outset, I'd like to expose two sets 
of fallacies concerning high prices. 

The first is that there is some “royal road” 
to a low-price level. As a matter of fact, 
there is no single method that is going to 
bring prices down to prewar levels at once, 
leaving us at the same time a tremendously 
increased national income That cure is 
simply not in the books. We should recog- 
nize from the start that our price level is 
high, that our income level is high, and that 
they will both remain at much higher levels 
than in prewar days unless we have an ex- 
treme reversal of the present situation—in 
other words, a large supply of goods that peo- 
ple are unable to buy because of low wages 
and unemployment. That would make the 
cure worse than the disease. What we are 
looking for is an end to the upward spiraling 
of prices and then, a slow steady down-turn, 
leveling off at prices high enough to secure 
prosperity but low enough to insure a high 
standard of living for all. 

The second fallacy is that action by the 
Federal Government is the only action 
needed to stop the upward spiral of prices. 
It we adopt this attitude, we might as well 
sit back and watch prices burst through the 
roof, because the plain fact is that it is going 
to take concerted action by all of us, indi- 
vidually and in our capacity as consumers 
and producers of the wealth of our Nation, 
to curb inflation. 

Now, then, if our analysis of the causes 
of inflation is correct, surely our attack upon 
inflation must aim toward the eventual re- 
moval of these causes. We must, therefore, 
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(1) reduce the amount of inflationary money 
in circulation, (2) lessen the domestic dee 
mand for consumer goods, (3) bring our ex- 
ports to and our imports from foreign na- 
tions into better balance, and (4) increase 
production to shorten the gap between sup- 
ply and demand. Any program that we evolve 
must be considered in the light of how well 
it aids or hinders the accomplishment of 
these objectives. 

For example, let us take two of the items 
in the President's 10-point anti-inflation 
program—price controls and rationing of se- 
lected commodities in short supply. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in a recent edi- 
torial, summed up some of the reasons why 
those controls just would not work. The 
paver said: 

“During the war, when patriotic fervor was 
high, selective rationing and general price 
controls did not operate too effectively. 
There was counterfeiting of rationing cou- 
pons and there was black markets—and 
these things were preceded and accompa- 
nied by hoarding. A new system, created 
in peacetime and partial rather than com- 
plete, would work even less smoothly and 
less effectively. 

“How could we, for example (the edito- 
rial asks) ration flour under price controls 
and with wage controls for workers in flour 
mills, when many cther items and the work- 
ers producing them were completely free? 
We might end with the flour mills closed 
down for lack of employees and with what 
fiour there was selling on the black market.” 

Beyond their unworkability, however, there 
is a far greater objection to these measures. 
Price control attacks none of the basic causes 
of inflation. Price control is, in effect, an 
attempt to curb prices by laying down a 
law that prices shall go no higher. We can 
go too far in passing laws; eventually we 
errive at a point where law enforcement be- 
comes impossible because the forces encour- 
eging disregard for it become too strong, 
King Canute, in old England, once stood on 
the beach and commanded the sea to roll 
back. When the tide came in and lapped 
eround his royal robes, he demonstrated to 
his fawning court that there was a limit to 
earthly authority. The days of OPA like- 
wise demonstrated the inflationary pressures 
{pushing at our price structure were too great 
for the Government to command prices to 
roll back. As the Journal pointed out, we 
had black markets and counterfeiting of 
coupons by persons who had no qualms about 
breaking an unenforceable law. But even 
worse than this, we had a great lowering of 
production of the necessities of life because 
many of our producers refused to break the 
law and, at the same time, refused to proe- 
duce at a loss. They either produced some- 
thing less rigidly controlled or else stopped 
producing entirely. Thus, price controls and 
rationing, we found out to our sorrow, add 
fuel to the inflationary fire because they pre- 
vent one of the things which will stop in- 
flation—greatly increased production of the 
things we need to bring suppiy within reach 
of demand. 

So far I've adopted the negative approach 
in this discussion. I’ve told you about one 
of the things I think we should not do to 
curb inflation. Let's discuss now a positive 
approach. What are the steps in this pro- 
gram? Remember that we are seeking to re- 
move the causes of inflation, and that we 
have decided that there are four things we 
must do; reduce the amount of inflationary 
money in circulation, ease the domestic de- 
mand for consumer goods, bring our exports 
and imports into better balance, and increase 
production, Remember, too, that it is going 
to take concerted action on the part of all 
of us, as consumers and producers, as well 
as action by our Government to accomplish 
these things. Remember, finally, that cur- 
ing inflation without bringing about an eco- 


homic collapse into a Gepression is a long, 
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uphill fight and that it will not be easy. 
With those admonishments, let’s consider 
the important aspects of an antiinflationary 
program. 

First. To reduce the amount of inflationary 
money in circulation. This is a most im- 
portant field for Government action. The 
Government must reduce expenditures, 
which themselves are inflationary because 
they are not productive. Government must 
operate with a surplus. This surplus must 
be used to pay off the debt held by the 
banks, because, as we pointed out, this $70,- 
000,000,000 portion of our debt is inflation, 
pure and simple. Remember, it has been 
estimated that every dollar of bank-held debt 
supplies six extra dollars of inflationary 
credit. While using its surplus to attack this 
portion of the debt, savings bond sales to 
individuals should be pushed, and the pro- 
ceeds likewise used to reduce the bank-held 
debt. 

Management should refrain from short- 
term credits which increase check money 
volume, and banks should refrain from lend- 
ing money for purely speculative purposes. 
All of us should save wherever possible and 
purchase savings bonds. They will not only 
be worth more if we can eventually bring 
our prices to a lower level, but their pur- 
chase greatly assists the Government in ate 
tacking inflation now. 

Second. To alleviate the impact of the huge 
domestic demand. The Government should 
continue to regulate installment buying and 
other consumer credit. It should discourage 
bank loans except for productive purposes 
by increasing reserve requiremenis for 
banks. It should move to halt speculation 
on the commodity exchanges—a practice 
which adds to domestic demand. All of us— 
as consumers of goods which are scarce— 
should put off purchases of anything that 
we do not absolutely have to have. As the 
President said, a dollar saved for future use 
is one less dollar added to the inflationary 
stream. We must conserve food especially. 
With bad weather threatening our crops, it 
is vitally necessary that we save large quan- 
tities of focd. 

hird. To bring our exports and imports 
into balance. We are currently sending 
$10,000,000,0C0 more goods abroad than we 
are importing. This gap must be shortened. 
Here we run into what seems to be an almost 
insoluble dilemma. In order to keep Europe 
from falling into communism we must send 
huge quantities of food and goods abroad. 
We do this in the hope of preventing another 
world war. We must recognize that this is 
inflationary, but we must also recognize that 
we are trying to get the world on its feet 
and producing for itself so that the foreign 
trade gap may be shortened by less goods 
going abroad and by more coming into this 
country. We can accomplish this only if we 
get Europe through its present crisis. In- 
telligent foreign aid, in the long run, will help 
fight inflation at home. But efficiency, 
thrift, and common sense must govern our 
foreign-aid program. From most estimates 
here in Washington, it doesn’t look like a 
sound foreign-aid program will increase the 
amount of goods we are currently sending 
abroad. In addition, the Government should 
exercise its power to control exports. Only 
those goods should be sent abroad during 
this inflationary period that are absolutely 
necessary to meet our foreign commitments, 

Fourth, and finally, to increase production, 
This is perhaps the most important step in 
curbing inflation. We must all take part, 
The Government must provide an atmos- 
phere in which increased production is possi- 
ble and this cannot include restrictive price 
control measures. It must éncourage invest- 


ment in productive enterprises; our tax struc- 
ture must be such that it encourages venture 
capital seeking new and better ways of pro- 
ducing goods; our iarm program must he 





geared to a program of plenty rather than a 
program of scarcity. 

All of us are going to have to work harder 
Labor, working hand in hand with manage. 
ment, must increase its output per man-hour, 
Management has a special responsibility, ]; 
must increase efficiency, seek better ways of 
producing, and engage in industrial research, 
It must hold the line on prices, cutting them 
wherever possible, and its savings in increase 
production should be passed on to its labor 
and to the consumer. 

Those, then, are salient features of an ant}. 
inflation program. They are not dramatic: 
they will not end inflation overnight; they 
represent hard work, thrift, and cooperation 
on the part of all. Whether we lick high 
prices or not will depend upon our willingness 
to accept these measures willingly and whole. 
heartedly in the spirit of enlightened self. 
interest. Too much is at stake to permit 
us to fail, 





Count of Electoral Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in view of 
the keen interest shown by many individ- 
uals and organizations, and of the pub- 
lished report of the intention of certain 
persons to try to throw the next Presi- 
dential election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I believe it especially timely 
once again to call attention to Senate 
Joint Resolution 200, providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment under which elec- 
toral votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would be counted in proportion to 
the popular vote. I ask, therefore, unan- 
imous consent there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Worcester Telegram dated June 21 
which deals with this matter, and a state- 
ment which I have prepared and revised 
which concisely gives the arguments for 
Senate Joint Resolution 200, and which I 
plan to distribute in pamphlet form. 
This statement also includes such argu- 
ments as may have been made in the past 
against this proposal and the answers 
thereto. 

In addition to my statement, I ask that 
a copy of the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp, together with a letter from 
the Brookings Institution and sample 
newspaper discussion of this question. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
July 21, 1948] 
“ELECTORAL DEFECTS” 

Senator Lopcr’s proposed constitutional 
amendment for electoral reform is getting 
new notice now on account of the bolt by 
the southern Democrats, and well it may. 
This doesn’t mean that people are expecting 
that the Thurmond-Wright ticket will pull 
enough electoral votes to upset the apple- 
cart, but even the remote possibility of an 
electoral deadlock is enough to furnish a 
good argument for those who want a change. 

Theoretically our Presidential electors use 
their independent judgment in balloting for 
President and Vice President. The framers 
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of the Constitution intended that they 
should make their own decision. Actually, 
the electors do nothing of the sort. They 
act as rubber stamps, as mere agents of the 
political parties to which they belong. When 
form and substance are so far apart, trouble 
is bound to come some day. 

Further, although there have been only 
a few times when electoral vote and popular 
vote conflicted, we have to thank chance 
rather than wise planning for that. Of 
course nobody can devise a perfect system of 
electing our Presidents and Vice Presidents, 
with ironclad safeguards against delays, 
deadlocks, vacancies, and dangerous dis- 
putes, and with full protection against the 
peril of splinter parties. The present set- 
up can, however, be greatly improved. 


—_— 


STATEMENT OF Hon, HENRY CapBoT LopcE, JR., 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In this pamphlet you will find all the es- 
sential arguments on a matter so Vital that 
it actually underlies your whole system of 
government. It is Senate Joint Resolution 
200, which provides for a constitutional 
amendment so that the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President will be counted 
in proportion to the popular vote. After 
many years of study, this proposition, em- 
bodied in House Joint Resolution 9, has re- 
ceived a unanimously favorable report from 
the House Judiciary Committee and favor- 
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To a fourth objection that under 58. J. 
Res, 200 the present requirement of a major- 
ity vote (instead of a plurality) in the elec- 
toral college is abolished, let it be said that 
the present system goes hand-in-hand with 
the unit rule whereby all the electoral votes 
in a State go to the candidate receiving a 
plurality of the popular vote in that State. 
In terms of popular vote, therefore, the pres- 
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able action by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

In this Presidential election year, its sig- 
nificance will be even more vividly clear than 
usual. At this moment we read reports of 
those who are scheming to throw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives, with 
all the tumult and unrest which this would 
cause. Probably they will not succeed, but 
the mere possibility is disturbing. 

Every citizen has the chance to express his 
or her approval of this vital reform. You 
have it in your power to make our Presiden- 
tial electoral system thoroughly honest and 
thoroughly democratic. 


EXAMPLES 


Some ask what would haye happened in 
past campaigns had the proposed amend- 
ment been in effect. Any answer to this 
question is purely speculative. Under the 
proposed amendment, candidates and issues 
might have been, and in some cases certainly 
would have been, very different. For exam- 
ple, some contend, with great logic, that had 
the proposed amendment been in effect in 
1944, Governor Dewey would have re- 
ceived at least 1,000,000 more popular votes 
in the so-called solid South. Assuming, 
however, that the popular vote in 1944 would 
have been identical under the proposed 
amendment, the following table illustrates 
how the vote would have been divided and 
counted: 
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ent provision is a plurality rather than a 
majority provision. If a majority require- 
ment were included in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 200, it would undoubtedly in many cases 
be necessary to take one of two steps: (1) a 
run-off election, which would be fraught with 
delay, expense, danger, and confusion; or (2) 
the universally condemned system of taking 
a deadlocked decision to the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Moreover, election by plurality ts 
the general rule for elections in this country, 
and this resolution adopts the same rule in 
the election of the President. 

Under our present system, as amply dem- 
onstrated in history, the electoral votes often 
do not run parallel to the popular vote. If 
it could be said that the judgment of the 
electoral college was a particularly wise 
judgment, this failure to conform to the 
popular vote might be tolerated. But the 
fact is that the verdict of the electoral col- 
ege does not reflect the opinion of a selected 
group of especially wise citizens. Although 
this was the original purpose of the founders 
in establishing the electoral college, the 
members of the college in modern times 
are—and are meant to be—rubber stamps 
for the popular vote. If they are not accurate 
rubber stamps there really is no excuse for 
their existence. 

[From the Washington Post of July 6, 1948] 
“Make Esco VOTE Count” 

The Republican plank calling for a re- 
vision of the procedure for the election of 
the President and Vice President which will 
more exactly reflect the popular will did 
not come out of a clear sky. It is a direct 
endorsement of the resolution for this pur- 
pose sponsored by Senator Henry Casor 
LopGeE, Jr. Since Mr. Lopce was chairman of 
the resclutions committee at Philadelphia, it 
is not surprising that he should have woven 
into the platform a favorable reference to 
what may well have been the most important 
measure he sponsored in the last Congress. 
The Republican hierarchy was well advised 
in any event to accept this constructive pro- 
posal. It ought to become a major party 
objective if they win in November. 

There is nothing partisan, however, about 
the resolution itself. In the House a com- 
panion resolution was sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Ep Gossett, a Democrat. The pro- 
posal won approval on its merits in the Judi- 
ciary Committees of the House and Senate. 
without partisan division. Its acceptance as 
part of the Constitution would benefit both 
parties and give the country a more precise 
system of electing the President. Superfi- 
cially, it may seem to be of greater interest 
to the Republican Party because it would 
unquestionably encourage a Republican in- 
vasion of the solid South. Even more im- 
portant, however, is the rejuvenation of the 
Democratic Party in the South that might be 
expected from bringing that area once more 
into the arena in which Presidential contests 
are fought. 

Ever since the days of reconstruction the 
South has been taken for granted. ‘There 
have been occasional breaks in its solid Dem- 
ocratic voting, as in the rebellion against 
Al Smith in 1928. But for the most part it 
has not been worth while for a Republican 
Presidential candidate to seek votes in the 
South and few Democratic candidates have 
considered it necessary to do any wooing of 
voters south of the Potomac and the Ohio. 
Of course, the Republicans similarly take 
Maine and Vermont for granted. The unit- 
voting system, giving all of each State’s elec- 
toral votes to the high man, has had the 
effect of concentrating campaign efforts in a 
few large strategic States in the East, Middle 
West, and far West. 

Under the proposed amendment candidates 
for the Presidency would have only such 
strength in electoral votes as they could win 
in popular votes in each State. Every Re- 
publican vote in Mississippi and Georgia 
would thus count toward the election of the 
Republican candidate and the sarne would be 
true of Democratic candidates in Maine and 
Vermont. The country would have a more 
accurate expression of the popular will in the 
choice of the Chief Executive and the danger 





of electing a candidate with a minority of the 
popular votes wouid disappear. The amend- 
ment is so obviously desirable from the 
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viewpoint of good government and healthy 
political development that it might be en- 
dorsed by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, too. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
written by George E. Sokolsky, published 
in the Washington Times-Herald for 
July 22, 1948, in which he discusses what 
he says are euphemistically called civil 
rights. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

By what is euphemistically called civil 
rights in this campaign is meant the Negro 
question. And let us call it that from here 
on. Since the Civil War, the Negro question 
has been a major American problem inade- 
quately discussed and considered except by 
southerners who had to live with it and in 
recent years by the Communists and their 
fellow travelers and competing liberals who 
hope to garner votes out of it. 

Under our Constitution and within the 
sanctions of moral law, the legal equality of 
Negroes and whites cannot be questioned. 
Histcrically and traditionally, the question 
is not so simple either in the North or the 
South. 

Those northern Democrats who make such 
a terrific to-do about racial discrimination 
in the South are generally liars—they will 
not live in Negro areas in their cities; they 
do not entertain Negroes in their homes; 
they do not hire Negro secretaries or clerks, 
except political ones, which is part of the 
vote-getting technique; they do not encour- 
age association between their children and 
Negro children. 

In a word, none of them practice in their 
private lives what they preach for others. 
It is a simple maiter for a resident of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin to grow powerfully indig- 
nant about a problem that does not face 
him but that does face a citizen of Alabama 
or Mississippi. Minnesota’s Negro popula- 
tion, according to the 1940 census, was 9,928; 
Wisconsin's, 12,158; Alabama's, 983,290; Mis- 
sissippi’s, 1,074,578. 

If the Civil War had not ended in the re- 
construction era, during which Thaddeus 
Stevens created an unassimilable minority 
for political advantage, we should perhaps 
today not be facing this problem as the prin- 
cipal campaign issue of 1948. 

Perhaps had Abraham Lincoln not been 
assassinated, the emancipated Negro slave 
would have been brought into American life 
without malice, with charity for all. 

But that did not happen. Instead the 
northern carpetbagger and his Negro asso- 
ciates left in the South a heritage of bitter- 
ness which has continued to the present 
time. Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to solve 
this problem by exporting Negrces from the 
South to the North, plecing them cn relief 
rolis and forcing them into industrial enter- 
prises on a quota basis. Thus, in many 
northern and western areas, the Negro pop- 
ulation imcreased ctartlingly. 
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The northerners met the problems by seg- 
regating Negroes into ghettoes. Make no 
mistake about that: in the North, the Negro 
is as segregated as in the South, in spite 
of the lies northern politicians tell. Harlem 
is a Negro ghetto; the Bedford district of 
Brooklyn is a Negro ghetto; the South Side 
of Chicago is a Negro ghetto. 

The technique employed in New York is 
for the whites to clear out as soon as the 
Negro moves in. If you want to see that 
process at work, you can study it, if you are 
s0 inclined, in the east Bronx of New York. 

I am not justifying these conditions either 
on moral or legal grounds; I am only describe 
ing conditions as they exist and I am protest- 
ing against lies and liars. 

The politicians who are shrieking civil 
rights are seeking Negro votes in the north- 
ern cities. 

They are appealing to prejudice and in- 
dignation and they are fanning the flames 
of race antagonisms not because they want 
to improve the condition of the Negro in 
Mississippi but because they want the votes 
of the Negro in Harlem and south Chicago. 

The anxiety of the northern Democrats to 
be recorded as voting for the civil rights 
plank of the Democratic platform after a 
voice vote had passed it, their insistence 
upon Senator BaRKLEY’s announcement of 
how they voted, was for the consumption cf 
the northern Negro voter. They fear that if 
they do not get that vote, Wallace, who rep- 
resents Soviet racial concepts, will. 

Were that the entire story, it would be 
little more than an appeal for the Irish, 
the Jewish, or the Italian vote. But this 
Negro question is pitched on a high emo- 
tional level and can result in riots and 
death. 

It requires thoughtful and considerate 
handling. It requires sympathy and under- 
standing. It comes upon us acutely when we 
dare not have internal disturbances. 

Those who have gambled upon it may also 
have gambled upon the domestic peace of 
the United States. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislaiive day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an article 
by a distinguished Southern journalist, 
Mr. Ralph McGill, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, on the civil rights question. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


In 1860 THEY Hap A Rump CONVENTION 
(By Ralph McGill) 


Footnotes to history: In 1856, under attack 
from northern radicals, the South became 
ultrasensitive at much of the false and un- 
just criticism. There also was the deep con- 
viction that slavery was a matter for the 
States and not the Federal Government. 

There were efforts made by the moderates 
to bring about Federal legislation which 
would abolish slavery, but which at the same 
time would reimburse the southern slave 
owners (not many southerners owned slaves) 
for their property, out of Federal funds. 
This effort was not a new one. It was made 
first by Thomas Jefferson. It was last mede 


by Abraham Lincoln. He had made it prey}. 
ously, but he repeated it at the ill-fated 
“peace conference” at Hampton Roads in 
February of 1865. This was attended, among 
others, by Georgia’s Alexander Stephens 
then Confederate Vice President. But the 
peace commissioners were so restricted in 
their instructions by President Jefferson 
Davis that nothing came of it save futility. 
Stephens went home, never again to speak 
to Davis during the war, and to consider the 
Mississippian as having once more ruined the 
chance of the Confederacy for an honorable 
peace or end to the war. 


BIRMINGHAM 


So, in the end everything was lost. I try 
here to speak of what I conceive to be the 
best interests of the South. I do not think 
they are being served by the sound and the 
fury of the Birmingham rump meeting of 
disaffected Democrats. Even if they have 
some little success in the primaries and the 
election of November, they are doing harm 
to the future interests of the South. I am 
willing to concede they believe they are 
serving those interests. But the thoughtful 
southerner will see they are not. 

As in 1856-60 when we were led to defend 
slavery as God-given and God-endorsed; 
when we were so needled and infuriated by 
the northern politicians, who were ocften 
false and hypocritical, that we stubbornly 
made slavery the “keystone” of the new 
nation, we were tricked and pushing into 
supporting a moral wrong. 

That is about to happen to us again. 

The position of the Birmingham rump 
meeting is, for the moment, a popular one, 
It is the place where the bands play “Dixie” 
and men cheer the old shibboleths. 

But the true southerner will see that, 
despite the hypocrisy and the infuriating 
smugness of the North, we cannot longer 
oppose civil rights. It is true that they are 
pushed cynically by the big city machines 
for votes. But, the fact remains that under 
the Constitution, all citizens have a right to 
vote and to the protection of the law, We 
cannot defend a moral wrong. The conven- 
tion showed that every State outside the 
South was against us. 

We still have the protection cf the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution of the 
United States. There are rights reserved to 
the States under the Constitution. It is 
true that many persons have come to believe 
the Supreme Court is too liberal in its in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. But, even 
so, they cannot remove it entirely. ‘The fact 
is, citizens have a right to vote. But qual- 
ifications can be made. The fact is, citizens 
have a right to protection of the law, from 
the gang killings of the East and lynchings 
in the South. We shall have to take what 
the Supreme Court says about that when the 
legislation has been passed and tested in the 
courts. The Scuth may not lose everything 
it fears. I doubt if life in the South will 
be greatly changed. Basic segregation will 
remain. 

EQUALITY 


The platform calls for “equal treatment” 
in the armed services. Whether that means 
an end to segregation in the services re- 
mains to be seen. The laws have not been 
written, much less introduced, passed and 
court-tested. The platform calls on Con- 
gress to pass legislation giving equal rights 
in employment. The laws relating to that 
have not been written or introduced. They 
may or may not contain features greatly ob- 
jectionable to the South, These laws, gen- 
erally referred to as the FEPC (Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act), are the ones mcst ob- 
jectionable to the South. Whether they be 
constitutional has not yet been determined. 
There is no mention of social equality. 

The point is—nothing has been done as 
yet. 














SOLUTION 


Now, how does the South propose to meet 
these threats? Some go to Birmingham, 
As far as I am concerned, those who go to 
Birmingham are on the road to a political 
Damascus with the scales still on their eyes. 
Their sort of action can withhold electoral 
votes, Which will be meaningless if the Re- 
publicans win as expected. 

Those really devoted to the South are 
seeking the long-time answer. 

As of now, there seem to be but two. One 
is for all those who want to quit the Demo- 
cratic Party to do so and join in an effort to 
establish the Republican Party. You don't 
do that merely by voting for it. You do it 
by establishing party machinery at the pre- 
cinct level. 

The second procedure is for those who 
stay in the party to uphold the hands of our 
Congressmen and Senators, and not to de- 
stroy them and remove them from com- 
mittees by setting up a southern ticket 
which will destroy even their minor com- 
mittee and prestige positions. 

We have got to do the best we can. The 
rest of the Nation is against us. The Re- 
publican Party proposes the identical meas- 
ures. This time we have got to act differ- 
ently and with less blindness than in 1856- 
60 when they also walked out and held a 
rump meeting and played “Dixie” and 
whooped and hollered. It sounds good and 
is exciting. But the results are disastrous. 
We don’t seek disaster. 





Federal Highway Appropriations for 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of many communications which I 
have received from many parts of west- 
ern Montana, I am inserting replies to 
my letter to the Commissioner of Public 
Roads. It is my hope that the informa- 
tion contained therein will be of interest 
to those who have written me as well as 
all citizens of Montana who are inter- 
ested in the Federal highway appropria- 
tions for Montana roads in recent years. 

The letters follow: 


WHITEFISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Whitefish, Mont., March 22, 1948. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: It seems to he utterly impossible 
for us to have any action from our local 
highway department for the necessary im- 
provement on Highway No. 93 in northern 
Montana. Consequently, we are earnestly 
soliciting your support for the early com- 
pletion of this highway. 

As you already know, this is one of the 
heaviest traveled highways in the State of 
Montana, and any assistance you can give 
us with the Idaho delegation in getting their 
part completed will be most gratefully re- 
ceived by all members of this group. 

Sincerely, 
WHITEFISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Brap SeErty, President. 


—_— 


Apri. 9, 1948. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of Apvil 1, 1948, and 
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letter of March 22 from Mr. Brad Seely, presi- 
dent of the Whitefish (Mont.) Chamber of 
Commerce relative to US 93 in northern 
Montana. 

Under the Federal highway legislation the 
State highway department selects the projects 
for improvement, and is responsible for de- 
termining the location, surveying, preparing 
plans, and supervising construction of Fed- 
eral-aid projects subject to review and ap- 
proval by Public Roads Administration. US 
93 from Whitefish northerly to the Interna- 
tional Boundary is included in the Federal- 
aid primary system which establishes its 
eligibility for Federal-aid primary funds in 
its improvement. The portion of the high- 
way located in the Flathead National Forest 
is also included in the forest highway system 
and is eligible for improvement with forest 
highway funds. It is not included in the 
current program for the utilization of these 
funds. 

The Montana State Highway Commission 
proposed a project in 1947 for the improve- 
ment of a portion of the highway north of 
Eureka northerly to the Canadian line. Ap- 
proval of this project was withheld until suit- 
able arrangements had been made by the 
State with the Canadian authorities in re- 
spect to continuing the improvement across 
the international boundary and regarding 
the acceptability of the location at the line. 
No action can be taken on this project until 
the State highway commission completes 
these negotiations. We have not received a 
request from the State for Federal assist- 
ance in the improvement of the balance of 
US 93 between Whitefish and Eureka. 

We are sending copies of this correspond- 
ence to our wesiern headquarters for their 
information in discussing future proposals 
by the State highway commission. Any in- 
formation Mr. Seely may have in support of 
the improvement in which he is interested 
should be sent to the State highway commis- 
sion at Helena. 

The letter from Mr. Seely is returned for 
your files. 

Very truly yours, 
THOos. H. MACDONALD, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 





PuBLIc Roaps ADMINISTRATION, 
FEDERAL WorkKS AGENCY, 
Washington, July 23, 1948. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: Reference is made to 
your inquiry of July 13, 1948, concerning the 
amount of Federal-aid funds apportioned to 
Montana since 1944 for highway construc- 
tion, extent of Federal and State participa- 
tion in construction and maintenance after 
construction and concerning improvement of 
certain sections of highway in the vicinity of 
Kalispell, Mont. 

The following is a summary showing the 
funds of the three classifications appor- 
tioned to Montana under the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944: 





us : . , | : | 
Fiscal Primary | Secondary; Urban | mposay 
year— funds funds | funds | sa 
} | 
ID a a | $4, 547, 996) $3, 107, 277) $307,665) $7, 962, 938 
CONF oe ok: | 4,543,707! 3,104,425! 307,665! 7,955, 797 
BR ttt hid 4, 484,530 3,063,876! 303,721! 7,851,927 
Total....| 13, 576,083) 9,275, 57s) 919, 051| 23, 770, 662 


' 
t 
| 





The Federal funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under Public Law 834 of the 
Eightieth Congress, known as the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1948 for the fiscal year 
1950 are to be apportioned to the States not 
later than September 1, 1948. The approxi- 
mate amounts of the three classes of funds 
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to be apportioned to Montana under this act 
are as follows: 








Fiscal Primary |Secondary; Urban Total 
otal 
year— funds funds | funds | P 
| Precis eT 
ES eee $4, 036, 000) $2,757,000) $278,000 $7, 066, 000 
POUR skecdtnn 


— 2, 757,000; 273,000 7, 066, 000 





The pro rata Federal participation in the 
cost of improvements in Montana effective 
March 1, 1948, is not to exceed 57.05 percent 
Federal funds to 42.95 percent State funds 
for regular construction items, and 42.73 per- 
cent Federal funds to 57.27 percent funds 
under the control of the State for right-of- 
way items. 

Under the Federal legislation the obliga- 
tion to maintain roads built with Federal- 
aid funds rests with the States and in some 
States, as in Montana, it is carried down to 
the counties. Federal funds are not avail- 
able for maintenance of Federal-aid proj- 
ects. Our field engineers make periodic in- 
spection reports of the condition of main- 
tenance of Federal-aid projects and unsatis- 
factory maintenance conditions are called to 
the attention of the State and through them 
to the county if responsible. Continued un- 
satisfactory maintenance of Federal-aid 
projects in a county may result in with- 
holding approval of Federal participation in 
further improvemenis in the county until 
the unsatisfactory conditions are corrected. 
The Public Roads Administration has no 
authority over the upkeep of State or county 
roads in which Federal funds are not in- 
volved in their improvement. 

Our letter of May 4, 1948, in response to 
yours of April 19 relative to the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of a 14-mile section of high- 
way between Big Fork and United States 
Highway No. 2, advised you that efforts made 
to induce the county to remedy the unsatis- 
factory features had up to that time met 
with little results. Subsequently our west- 
ern headquarters advised us that the State 
hes guaranteed to provide satisfactory main- 
tenance of all Federal-aid projects in the 
county. On June 9, 1948, approval was given 
to the request by the Montana State High- 
way Commission for the addition to its post- 
war Federal-aid secondary program of project 
S. 102 (11), providing for grading and oil- 


surfacing on the 14.5-mile section of the 
highway between US 2 east of Kulispeil and 
Big Fork. This project may now be advanced 


to construction as soon as the State submits 
satisfactory pians to our district engineer 
with the assurance that the necessary right- 
of-way or right of entry is secured. It is 
understood that this provides for the im- 
provement of the 3.1-mile section referred to 
in your inquiry. 

United States Highway 2 from the north 
end of the above project west into Kai:ispell 
is included in the Federal-aid primary sys- 
tem. It is also a State highway, and the 
State highway commission is responsible for 
its maintenance. We have not received a 
request from the State for Federal assistance 
in the improvement of this section of high- 
way. 

In regard to your inquiry relative to the 
maintenance of roads built by the Public 
Roads Administration we presume that you 
refer to forest highway projects. These 
projects are undertaken under a cooperative 


agreement executed by the State highway 
commission and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. This agreement establishes the 
responsibility for the maintenance by the 
State or county after construction is com- 
pleted. The Public Roads Administration 


performs the maintenance for a l-year period 
for high-type paving and a 2-year period for 
grading and low-type surfacing, aiter which 
the Stete or county assumes responsibility. 
There is no change in the status of US 
93 from Whitefish northerly to Eureka and 


southerly to Kalispell from the iniormation 
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given you in our letter of April 9, 1948, in 
. response to your inquiry of April 1 and letter 
from Mr. Brad Seely, president of Whitefish 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Very truly yours, 
C. D. Curtiss, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Roads. 





United Nations Organization 


REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C., July 28, 1948. 
It is self-explanatory, though it should 
perhaps be mentioned that the Secretary 
of State, Marshall, is the same individual 
that tried to persuade the United States 
to crawl in bed with the Chinese Com- 
munists. This article is of considerable 
importance at the present time because 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
is proposing a bill to provide $65,000,000 
to build a permanent home for the very 
people Secretary Marshall proposes to 
have investigated. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, should 
the Congress grant this request. First, 
it is a fraud upon the American people 
to call this a loan because as everyone 
well knows the United States would in 
the end be compelled to pay the full 
amount. Furthermore, the passage of 
this proposal would add an additional 
$65,000,000 to the inflation potential. On 
top of all this, it would aggravate the 
building material shortage situation and 
actually deprive veterans and others of 
homes that otherwise would be made 
available to them. 

MARSHALL NAMES THREE TO 
SECURITY RISKS AT UN 

Secretary of State Marshall today created 
a committee of three citizens to investigate 
whether the United Nations is bringing per- 
sons into this country who are a danger to 
American security. 

Members of the committee as announced 
by General Marshall are B. M. McKelway, 
editor of the Star; James H. Rowe, Jr., for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General, and now @ 
member of the Commission on Organization 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
and Marcellus C. Sheild, retired former clerk 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 

The investigation will cover all classes of 
persons associated with the United Nations 
General Marshall said, including foreign 
delegations and their staff, newspapermen 
and other reporters, members of specialized 
UN agencies and the staff of Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie. 

The investigation grows out of testimony 
of two State Department officials before a 
congressional committee that hundreds of 
secret agents from Europe’s Communist 
countries may be using UN credentials as a 
means of getting into the United States to 
stir up trouble. 

General Marshall reiterated today what he 
said a week ago after this testimony was 
given out—that he knows no instances in 
which any person here on United Nations 
credentials had actually jeopardized the se- 
curity of the United States by actions outside 
his Official dutics. 


CHECK ON 


Since then, General Marshall said, he has 
been having what he called a very careful 
check made of all the records, That inquiry 
has developed nothing so far, he said. 


UN OFFICIAL SAYS UNITED STATES LACKS RIGHTS 
FOR INQUIRY 


Lake Success, July 28.—Arkady A. Sobolev, 
Acting Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, declared today neither the United 
States nor any other nation has a legal right 
to investigate UN officials or conduct an in- 
quiry on UN property. 

He added, however, that the UN has noth- 
ing to hide. 

Commenting on an announcement in 
Washington by Secretary of State Marshall 
that he is setting up a committee of three 
citizens to investigate United Nations per- 
sonnel and delegations, Mr. Sobolev said: 

“The United Nations welcomes any pub- 
lic discussion of this matter. We have noth- 
ing to hide.” 

He would not comment further. He added 
that he could not speak for UN delegations. 

Mr. Sobolev, who returned yesterday from 
a vacation at home in Russia, is Acting Sec- 
retary General while Trygve Lie is in Europe 
on a tour of UN centers. 





Building of United States Air Arm Is 
Long-Range Job 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by me: 


BUILDING OF UNITED States Arr ARM Is 
LONG-RANGE JOS 


(By Representative CHARLES R. CLason, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, chairman, Sub- 
committee on Air Matériel, Committee on 
Armed Services) 


The long-term program for rebuilding of 
American air power initiated by the Eightieth 
Congress is one of the most decisive steps 
ever taken to strengthen national security. 
Public support for the orderly development 
and completion of that program must be 
retained throughout the years ahead if our 
air power is to remain modern and effective. 
The appropriations voted this year are only 
a start, and not a substitute, for a con- 
sistent long-term air-power program. 

The Eightieth Congress has been air- 
minded. It has enacted laws which have 
established the Air Force as one of the three 
great military services. It has appropriated 
$822,000,000 more money than President Tru- 
man requested in order that the aims of the 
military air chiefs might be carried out 
adequately. 

Members of the Eightieth Congress have 
studied the broad field of aviation thor- 
oughly in several different committees which 
have given effect to the more important 
recommendations of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board. This Board, composed 
not only of congressional leaders but of top 
men in industrial and commercial aviation, 
devoted many long hours to an exhaustive 
study which has secured wide approval, 

FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 

I believe that in 5 years the United States 
will have such a powerful Air Force and air 
arm of the Navy that war involving the 
United States will be unlikely. 
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Further, Congress is seeking to aid the 
proper development and expansion of our 
commercial air transport, both passenger and 
cargo. Speed of transportation in the 
United States has been a great factor in 
our prosperity of the past. Today greater 
speed can be secured by air. The Govern. 
ment wishes to cooperate in the advance- 
ment of proper aims. 

A measure which will authorize the design 
of prototypes for cargo planes for long hauls 
and for short or pick-up hauls was passed by 
the House on the last day of the session, 
(The bill was not approved in the Senate.) 
The best designs will be selected by a compe- 
tent board. The transports are intended to 
provide planes which can be operated by com- 
mercial lines on a profit -basis while serving 
as possible auxiliary planes in time of war. 
Meanwhile, the Air Force would be using 
them for its own needs, 


REBIRTH OF INDUSTRY 


Other measures have provided for better 
travel protection, for the development of air- 
fields and for countless other purposes allied 
to aviation. I believe that the Eightieth 
Congress has made possible a rebirth of the 
aviation industry while establishing the most 
modern military defense and the best com- 
mercial lines in the world. 

There is a real danger, however, that adop- 
tion of the military appropriations and au- 
thorizations and the announcement of orig- 
inal purchase orders will delude the public 
into thinking that the task of rebuilding 
American air power is completed. 


FIRST STEP 


Purchase orders announced early in June 
by the Air Force and the Navy constitute 
merely the first step toward a long-term 
program, That long-term program provides 
an orderly step-up in the production of new 
and modern aircraft each year so that by the 
end of 1953 or in early 1954 our two air strik- 
ing arms should be equipped with the world's 
best airplanes, and will be maintained at this 
level. 

It is because of the over-all limiting tend- 
ency of time—time required to design and 
develop an airplane and time to expand 
production of airplanes that it is absolutely 
necessary that this country follow an order- 
ly long-term program of aircraft procure- 
ment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by Herbert I. Sorin, president 
of the Glory of Israel Hebrew Institute, 
Pennsylvania and Blake Avenues, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at their meeting on Saturday 
evening, July 25, 1948: 


Every person must meet challenges that 
show up his true colors. He indicates his de- 
termination and backbone by the manner in 
which he stands the test. We are presently 
being proven in a similar way. Let us show 
that we are made of the material that is, in- 
deed, a credit to all; after all, if we live 
up to our responsibilities today, we will show 
that we belong to that gallant group that 
helped George Washington in his great strug- 
gle for real freedom in the genuine democ- 
racy of our glorious Nation. 

There are modern fighters for liberty who 
are determined to win their democracy trom 
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the same power that the colonists had to 
endure. The whole world stands amazed at 
their fantastic courage and military genius 
in spite of overwhelming odds against them. 
It is a sad fact that the power that was en- 
trusted with the mandate of the Holy Land 
and has thereby been granted the confidence 
of the various nations, does not trust and 
surely does not respect the world govern- 
ments. In her last words, His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment plainly insulted the United Nations. 
England has the audacity to rebuke the lead- 
ers at Lake Success and to heap insult upon 
the United States of America that has been 
feeding them with billions from the same 
“fools” that they speak of in their press. 
Their hypocrisy and perfidy is unbounding. 
They followed the policy of divide and rule. 
They did this by providing bloody warfare and 
then by blaming a minute group of extrem- 
ists who felt that the civilized world must 
become aware of this terrible scandal. The 
good people should know that England uses 
part of that American money to help an or- 
ganized army of Arab Nations and even sup- 
ported them with leadership in their battles 
even while there is an official embargo on 
arms to both Jews and Arabs. 

Will America live up to its historical place 
of honor in aiding smaller nations to be- 
come free? Will the United States who 
fought valiantly against tyranny help Israel 
to become independent and unmolested? 
The promises and encouragement to Dr. 
Weitzman and Israel must not be vain hy- 
pocrisy. There shall never be reason to con- 
demn our great Nation that was founded by 
such men as the great Thomas Jefferson who 
said that we are all entitled to our inalienable 
rights that the greatest document next to 
the Scriptures proclaims. If the State De- 
partment and those who formulate interna- 
tional policy will not live up to this chal- 
lenge against America’s honor, it will defi- 
nitely be a black spot on our people that will 
not be forgotten by those nations who will 
fight for their right to be free. Will we lift 
that shameful embargo? Will we grant a 
proper loan to Israel that will be a real ally 
and that will always stand for democracy? 
If we are interested in the way that the 
founding fathers knew and gave so much for, 
we must see to it that a new democratic 
fortress shall arise in the ancient cradle of 
world religions. 

My dear people, we, too, have a great job 
to do. We must not forget our part, not 
even for a moment. We dare not relent in 
our efforts to help in bringing about the 
birth of our people’s dream. We must make 
ita reality. Let us be the supporters of this 
heroic struggle for the rejuvenation of the 
predictions of the prophets who told that 
there would be new and etiernal life for that 
land and that people that brought the Bible 
to this world. 

We must unite, and, together with our dis- 
tinguished Rabbi Solomon Goldman, let us 
show our true colors as loyal Americans who 
love democracy. 

May our sanctuary of worship and scholar- 
ship and our Hebrew religious school con- 
tinue to add new recruits who will surely be 
loyal Americans and a credit to us. 





The President and the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following radio address 


made by me last night over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network: 


After this Republican Congress was elected 
in 1946 President Truman publicly stated 
that the people had spoken, that he accepted 
their verdict, and that he would cooperate 
with the Republican Congress. That pledge 
he has not kept. On the contrary, he has 
sought constantly to block the will of the 
people as expressed through their duly elected 
Representatives. 

Mr. Truman vetoed measure after measure, 
Only to see his vetoes overridden by over- 
whelming majorities in the Congress. And 
that, bear in mind, took Democrats as well 
as Republicans, and they spoke for the people. 

More recently he began a vicious and com- 
pletely unjustified attack on the Congress, an 
attack so obviously political and so petty as 
to reduce even further his already rapidly 
disappearing support among the people. 

Mr. Truman’s attack on the Congress and 
his insistence on having his way without re- 
gard to what the people’s Representatives be- 
lieve, must remind many of a similar attack 
once made on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then the Supreme Court 
stood against a one-man government. To- 
day the Congress stands against a one-man 
government. Today the Congress stands as 
an independent branch of the Government, 
rightfully rejecting Executive domination, 
recognizing only its obligation to all the 
people to legislate in the best interest of the 
Nation as a whole. 

When Mr. Truman first took office, he called 
Republican leaders to the White House on 
many occasions, laying legislative requests 
before us and asking for our cooperation. He 
did this with respect to domestic matters and 
many times with respect to foreign affairs 
where he had an initial responsibility. We 
cooperated with him in everything we deemed 
to be in the best interests of the country. 
But what a contrast is seen in his subsequent 
warring on the Congress and in his constant 
refusal to cooperate with Congress on mat- 
ters primarily of its concern. 

You remember the President called this 
special session of Congress in the course of a 
partisan political speech at a political con- 
vention in which he almost failed of renom- 
ination by his quarreling, divided bolt-ridden 
party. He did not consult with Republican 
leaders in Congress about the call for the 
session. He did not attempt to work out a 
program. 

The American people are well acquainted 
with the cry “emergency.” They heard it 
throughout the New Deal again, and again, 
and again. The American people and this 
Congress are willing to work and sacrifice for 
any real emergency. But a political emer- 
gency is an entirely different thing. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Truman, in 
calling the session sought political advantage 
at whatever expense to the country rather 
than sane, sensible legislation to be worked 
out in a spirit of harmony and cooperation for 
the good of the country. The very volume, 
number, magnitude, scope, and importance 
of the dozens of legislative demands Mr. Tru- 
man stated in his message is final proof, if 
any be needed, that the affair in the Capitol 
yesterday officially opened the New Deal- 
Democrat campaign at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense and with the Congress furnishing the 
back drop. This is a continuation of his war 
on Congress, I believe the people resent such 
tactics. 

In spite of the attitude of a hostile Presi- 
dent bent on bolstering his crumbling politi- 
cal fortunes the Republican Congress, will, in 
this special session as always in the past do 
whatever may be found necessary in the pub- 
lic interest as an emergency. matter. 

But we are not going to bankrupt the coun- 
try, socialize the country, or regiment the 
country by police-state methods. We are not 
going to destroy production instead of in- 
crease production and otherwise jeopardize 
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our solid and sound progress by sacrificing 
the true national interest on the altar of 
political expediency. 

What is the record in that regard? 

Back, before the 1946 elections, the Re- 
publicans in Congress joined in a statement 
of principles and policies. On that we were 
elected. On those pledges we have delivered. 
For that the people commend and applaud 
us and for that they will reelect us and elect 
our candidates, Dewey and Warren. 

We then said: 

‘‘Today’s major domestic issue is between 
radicalism, regimentation, all-powerful bu- 
reaucracy, Class exploitation, deficit spend- 
ing, and machine politics, as against our be- 
lief in American freedom for the individual 
under just laws fairly administered for all, 
preservation of local home rule, efficiency and 
pay-as-you-go economy in Government, and 
the protection of the American way of life 
against either Fascist or Communist trends. 

“We believe that genuine social and eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only on these 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean- 
cut choice.” 

That was the issue in 1946. Truman's 
sweeping proposals are clear proof that that 
is still the fundamental issue for 1948. That 
is his basic conflict with the Congress—a 
conflict between two different philosophies 
of government. 

The Republican Congress, with understand- 
ing, courage, and foresight, hailed the chal- 
lenge for the preservation of the Republic 
and, reversing the ruinous New Deal policies, 
established solid foundations upon which our 
country is now going forward again. 

Here is what we did. 

We liberated the people from 76,000 rules, 
directives and orders, releasing their energies 
and capacities to produce goods urgently 
needed to maintain ourselves at home and 
our friends abroad. True, many things are 
yet in short supply. Why wouldn't they be 
with so many demands from abroad and at 
home? But this much can be said, except 
for the Republican Congress prices would be 
higher and houses scarcer today. 

We have cut the cost of government and 
balanced the Federal budget. We did away 
with unnecessary government functions and 
pay rollers, pruned Mr. Truman’s spend- 
thrift budgets, and cut the national debt 
with the biggest surplus in the history of 
the Nation. Excessive Government spending 
is one of the causes of high prices. To cut 
the cost of government and pay on the na- 
tional debt reduces inflationary pressure and 
cuts prices. Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder just this month said as much, and 
then predicted that we are close on the edge 
of having Government expenditures exceed 
receipts. Why, then, does Mr. Truman call 
for programs costing billions and billions of 
dollars to put us completely in the red and 
make inflation and high prices inevitable and 
permanent? 

We cut personal income taxes with 71 per- 
cent of the tax relief going to persons with 
incomes of less than $5,000. More than seven 
million in the lowest bracket now pay no 
taxes at all. That reduces the price of every- 
thing we buy, from a haircut to an automo- 
bile, and also puts more money in the hands 
of consumers. Also tax reduction has simu- 
lated much-needed production. 

We passed the Taft-Hartley Act providing 
fair and just procedures for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. Labor's 
right to organize, bargain collectively and 
strike is fully protected. Rights of employers 
and the general public are also safeguarded. 
Peaceful settlement of disputes is going for- 
ward. Labor is obtaining good contracts, and 
above all, production is proceeding without 
interruption. That is the production so 
badly needed to keep prices down, and meet 
our commitments at home and abroad. 

We have exposed the Communists and 
battled for the elimination of Communis:s, 
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Fascists and other subversives from the Fed- 
eral Government and other places where they 
can carry on their nefarious schemes to wreck 
our country. 

We have aided foreign nations. We have 
appropriated billions to relieve impoverished 
humanity in foreign countries, to reestab- 
lish their economies, and restrain Communist 
aggression. This has been done with the full 
knowledge that the great export of goods in- 
volved would necessarily raise prices in this 
country as well as add to inflationary pres- 
sures because of the great spending involved. 
But the Congress, with the people and at the 
President’s request, believed this aid pro- 
gram to be in the national interest. High 
prices resulting from such foreign-aid pro- 
grams should not be charged to the Re- 
publican Congress in an effort to get votes 
as Mr. Truman seeks to do. 


The tense international situation has re- 
quired tremendous sums for national de- 
fense. We have provided for the national 
defense, with increased appropriations for all 
branches of the service, particularly the Air 
Corps, and with temporary selective service. 

We have cared for the veteran and his de- 
pendents, passing 188 bills meeting needs of 
veterans, including increased compensation 
for the disabled, survivors of war dead, sub- 
Sistence payments for student veterans, for 
on-the-job training, the cashing of terminal 
leave bonds, and aids for veterans’ housing. 

We generated a building boom through the 
removal of red-tape and unnecessary restric- 
tions and by legislation directly aiding in the 
construction of homes, particuarly for 
veterans. 

We adopted a long-rang farm program de- 
signed to give the farmer reasonable assur- 
ance for the future and at the same time 
stimulate the maximum production of much- 
needed goods. 

We forwarded reclamation, flood control, 
river and harbor improvement, rural electri- 
fication and rural road building. For these 
meritorious projects we appropriated record 
sums since they are all essential to expan- 
sion and protection of our national economy. 

We expanded social security, passing a bill 
to increase payments for the needy, aged, 
and blind. 

We provided a cost-of-living increase for 
postal and other Federal employees. 

We extended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act with fair amendments designed 
only to give proper consideration to Amerl- 
can agriculture, labor, and industry. 

These and many other things we have done. 
The measures we enacted are benefiting every 
segment of our population and creating 
wholesome conditions for prosperity and 
happiness. 

So this Eightieth Republican Congress has 
made a great record of accomplishment, It 
has made a record of which we who have 
helped in its achievement take justifiable 
pride. It is a record of which the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
approve. 

Of course, the work of the Congress is 
never done. Always there will be something 
which someone believes should be enacted 
and probably ought to be enacted. Possibly 
we might have been able to do a few more 
things before we adjourned a few weeks ago 
had the President stayed here in Washington 
on the job, working with the Congress, in- 
stead of playing hookey and going across the 
country at the expense of the taxpayers on a 
political expedition. 

But that is water over the dam. Today, it 
is undoubtedly true that some prices are 
too high, and we do not have all the housing 
we need. The Republican Congress has been 
considering the whole situation and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Beyond that, and looking at things about 
me, I am not as pessimistic as some about 
the future. Everywhere I see homes being 
built, utilizing every available nail and board 
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and man. In my own State of Indiana, and 
elsewhere, I see the most bounteous crops 
ever to favor a grateful people. As they are 
being harvested, prices are dropping way be- 
low the peaks of the past. Inevitably that 
means decreasing consumer prices for food- 
stuffs. In all of these things Washington 
can help and is helping, but the big job of 
actual production must. be done in the 
country. 

One thing finally, the Republican program, 
as such must necessarily be enacted when we 
have a Republican President to cooperate 
with a Republican Congress when we meet 
next January. We shall elect Dewey and 
Warren, and a Republican Congress, in No- 
vember, and then we shall move to the com- 
plete accomplishment of our program. 





How Red Are the Wallace Progressives? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am 
taking this opportunity of preserving for 
the permanent archives the following re- 
port by Miss Dorothy Thompson, noted 
columnist and speaker, on what took 
place behind the facade of the recent 
Wallace Progressive Party convention in 
Philadelphia. This excellent and pene- 
trating report by Miss Thompson should 
be read by every alert American. It re- 
veals the startling similarity of the Wal- 
lace and Hitlerian approaches in the 
matter of molding mob _ psychology 
through the inciting of racial and selfish 
hatreds and the appeal to those who 
would climb upward by pulling others 
down. Since the tactics of Hitler and 
the tactics of Stalin are so closely simi- 
lar it also reveals the identity of Com- 
munist and Fascist techniques since, as 
Miss Thompson so authentically poinis 
out, the pattern of behavicr and per- 
formance at the Wallace Progressive 
convention was developed and controlled 
by the Communists who have so effec- 
tively—with a welcome from Wallace— 
injected themselves into what might 
otherwise have evolved into a legitimate 
and constructive political influence in 
America. 

Miss Thompson’s article follows: 
[From the Washington Star of July 28, 1948] 
THIRD Party CONVENTION, ALTHOUGH OVER, 

STILL Has ALL QUALITIES OF A NIGHTMARE 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Even now that it is over, it still has the 
quality of nightmare—the whole show, from 
the preposterous press conference Friday to 
Henry Wallace’s riding into the convention 
in a midget automobile to take hysterical 
and deeply sincere cheers from a mass au- 
dience too exhausted by spent emotion to 
listen to what he had to say. 

If my colleagues, confessing to the same 
sense of dream, did not confirm it, I would 
think I had imagined the grotesque com- 
bination of revolution and turkey-in-the- 
straw; of snakelike venom and sentimental 
corn; of camp-meeting revival and smoothly 
engineered purpose. ViToO MarRCANTONIO real- 
ly could not have performed his soap-box 
contortions before an audience that never 
giggled, but gave wild cheers while some 


raised clenched fists in Communist Salute 
in the bleachers. 

And certainly GLEN TayLor could not— 
he really could not—have minced onto the 
platform with a cherry-red mouth rouged 


. for television, swaying ‘his body and rais- 


ing his arms in the ally-oop gestures of an 
acrobat. He could not have made a speech 

ristling with revolution, with the flirtatious 
smile of the professional entertainer, and 
then—surrounded by his family, baby on 
shoulder—croon sweet music in barbershop 
harmony into the microphone. But I didn’t 
dream any of it. My colleagues—persons as 
sober as Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick—saw 
it too, and just the same way. 


ANYTHING COULD HAPPEN 


There were young persons dancing among 
the newspapermen and sighing ecstatically, 
“Don’t you see now that we are going to 
sweep the country? It’s dynamic; it’s in- 
vincible.” They certainly, I thought, be- 
lieved it; and God knows in these times any- 
thing could happen. 

The young Wallaceite, addressing me in 
tones half menacing and half coy, cried, 
“Now tell the truth, Miss Thompson. Be 
sure you tell the truth about us.” And I 
saw she really believed I was a good woman 
gone wrong in the toils of the capitalist in- 
terests. But tell the truth? How can I con- 
vey the sound, taste, smell, and haunting 
sense of having seen it ‘all before, which is 
certainly subjectively true, and shared by 
others? Who would believe what telegraphed 
itself to my instinct and mind unless he had 
experienced the birth of other movements, 
equally fantastic, bringing ruin to peoples in 
the name of salvation? 

The crowds gathered there were not a 
social class; they were certainly not pre- 
dominantly workingmen and their wives. 
They were a psychological class, a mass of 
persons sick from resentments and fears, 
arising not from economic suffering but from 
other kinds of suffering—the suffering, I 
thought, from a sense of fear of inferiority 
magnified to pathological proportions. What 
an amount of psychoneurosis gathered under 
one roof, or under the clear stars. 

Now the Guru letters no longer seemed to 
me unimportant. Since the Friday press 
conference, it seems apparent that Mr. Wal- 
lace did write them, or why in the world 
should he not give a simple answer to a 
straightforward question? And they reveal 
a curious state of psychosis and mental in- 
security such as you find in people looking 
for signs and portents and their fates in stars 
I have seen before, in other places—in one 
place in particular—the powerful psychic 
hold that a neurotic personality can have on 
a neurotic community. 

However, there were two people in my im- 
mediate vicinity who did not seem at all 
neurotic. These, in response to our intro- 
duction of ourselves, revealed themselves as 
Mr. Alexandrov and Mr. Morev, Russians of 
the Soviet Tass Agency. 

Mr. Alexandrov’s eyes and mouth revealed 
a sense of humor which he had superbly 
disciplined. An occasional dimple indicated 
that he, like my colleagues, found Senator 
Tay tor’s antics very funny—the “red smear” 
on the painted-for-television lips really was 
funny. And Mr. Alexandrov’s suppressed 
merriment was not, like our own, embittered 
by embarrassment. When Paul Gallico asked, 
“Do you have shows like this in Russia?” 
he answered with a twinkle, “Not—not quite 
so personal,” and could be drawn no further. 

Mr. Morev was ferociously dour and indus- 
trious, obviously contemptuous of every- 
thing—of the show, the crowd, and his “‘col- 
leagues” in the press bcx. Both followed the 
speeches closely, checking utterances against 
scripts and making notes. 


CABLES TO MOSCOW 


And thus they were able to cable to Mos- 
cow—later no dcubt to be confirmed there 
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with television and sound effects—that 30,000 
sle cheered wildly while candidates for 
the American Presidency and Vice Presidency 
charged that Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the victorious American Armies of 
world War II, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Com- 
mander of the American Army of Occupation 
in Berlin, the present President of the United 
states, and the most likely next President of 
the Unitec States, are nothing but tools of 
intriguing national bankers; that our troops 
have no military right in Berlin; that the ob- 
ioct of the United States Government is to 
turn Germany into a colony and dominate 
the whole world; that the Republicans and 
most Democrats are pro-Nazi; that our name 
is cursed by the people of the world; and 
that, in short, every charge against us by the 
soviets is 100 percent true, and not the half 
of the villainy; and that, by logical deduc- 
tion, every measure taken against us by the 
Soviets is sheer self-defense, after incredibly 
long suffering. 

So that before you read this column the 
Russian press and radio will have American 
authority for all their propaganda; so that if 
they shoot down our planes in the air cor- 
ridor, they can claim in the name of Henry 
Agard Wallace that they are only shooting 
Nazis; so that obviously Stalin is infinitely 
preferable anywhere to President Truman or 
Governor Dewey. So around we are, full 
circle: 

“I would rather see Hitler in the Champs 
Elvsees than Leon Blum.” 

All this the industrious and reserved Tass 
correspondents noted as fully as we Ameri- 
can journalists noted it. When I glanced 
at Mr. Morev he tried most {nsolently to stare 
me down. And my whole contribution to 
the honor of my country was not to turn my 
eyes away first. 

But inwardly I did turn away first. My 
heart was drooping in shame. Mr. Alexan- 
drov and Mr. Morev never had heard their 
people groveling cravenly before the United 
States and praising, say, Roosevelt to the 
disadvantage of Stalin. 

I felt ashamed before those Russians, for 
the speakers and the masses in the bleachers 
were my countrymen and I cannot divorce 
myself from any of my countrymen, however 
much I feel ashamed of them. I was un- 
able—and unwilling—to explain that the 
curious, aggressive mass who nonetheless got 
such odd masochistic pleasure from hissing 
our Government, wartime officers and occu- 
pation forces were not America, could not 
possibly be America—as the Tass correspond- 
ents certainly seemed contemptuously con- 
vinced they were. 
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What Congress Should Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian of July 27, 
1948: 

WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO 

The Eightieth Congress, reconvened by 
President Truman for campaign purposes, 
could remain in session for months, brawl- 
ing with the President and accomplishing 
little. But this would be pointless. The 
Congress should pass an adequate housing 
bill and go home. This is the single large 
and important program, thoroughly predi- 
gested in committees, left undone. 


There is not the slightest chance that the 
Republican-controlied Congress and the 
Democratic President can get together on 
inflation controls. They just do not think 
alike. Congress is even less likely to hand 
over to Mr. Truman the managed-economy 
authority he demands, while smarting from 
the political call-back and his intemperate 
denunciation of the assembly, than it was 
heretofore. 

President Truman knows as well as any- 
one that he cannot even depend upon ma- 
jority support of Democrats in Congress for 
a price-control program. All he expects in 
that line is the excuse to denounce the Re- 
publican Congress for refusing to give him 
unprecedented peacetime powers. Even if 
he were not, in all probability, a “lame duck,” 
Congress wouldn’t do it. 

The Presidential record since 1946, when 
Republicans won a majority in each House, 
shows as clearly as could be that the Nation 
cannot expect real leadership from the Fed- 
eral Government until there is harmonious 
cooperation between Congress and the White 
House. That can come only from election 
of a Republican President this November. 
It would be almost as futile, while retaining 
a Congress of Republicans and anti-Truman 
Democrats, to elect Harry Truman for an- 
other term as it would be to put in Henry 
Wallace. 

Mr. Truman’s vote-catching demands for 
inflation controls do not merit considera- 
tion unless both political parties and the 
entire Nation are willing to go all the way. 
It was the Truman administration that 
dumped wage and many price controls as 
soon as the war had ended, because the peo- 
ple were heartily sick of them. Nor will 
the people now trade a free economy, though 
prices still rise, for a system of rationing, 
wage limitations and the black market. 

The President's civil rights program is an 
old and dusty herring. He demands that 
the Congress enact in a brief special session, 
legislation which Congress and the Nation 
have divided on for years. In an election 
year, he pretends to expect Republicans to 
help him defeat the Southern wing of his 
own party. Some of this legislation must 
be approved, and the Republicans have 
promised in their convention platform to 
vote 1t when they come to power. But it 
can well wait the next regular session. 

We think the Republican Congress should 
have come to agreement before it recessed 
on a sensible version of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, to stimulate private building 
and to provide subsidized, low-rental hous- 
ing under local auspices. Housing is the 
real emergency in America today, and the 
bill has been considered theroughly. Other 
important legislation should await the seat- 
ing of a new Congress and a new President 
who will be in substantial agreement on the 
national needs and desires. 





Congress Should Reward This 


Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been so many inaccurate and in many 
cases deliberately false statements made 
by a few retired professors parading 
under the name of doctor concerning 
H. R. 462, a bill that I introduced to pro- 
hibit the torturing of dogs alive in the 
name of scientific research, 
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The truth is that many doctors tnclud- 
ing some eminent physicians, such as 
Dr. Allen, of Chicago, have repudiated 
the vivisection of dogs. These have 
stated openly that it is not necessary to 
torture man’s best friend. I may add, 
also, that it is not necessary to torture 
alive not only man’s best friend, but the 
child’s best friend and protector. 

The time has come that this brutality 
be stopped. There is nothing that any- 
one can claim that he has learned from 
dogs that he could not and would not 
have learned from other animals. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure that I 
include in my extension of remarks, an 
editorial from the Hearst newspapers of 
July 1. Read it carefully, and I am sure 
that you too will agree with Frank B. 
Marks, Poundmaster of the District of 
Columbia. 

Here is the editorial: 

CONGRESS SHOULD REWARD THIS HUMANITARIAN 

Frank B. Marks, of Washington, D. C., the 
only poundmaster serving under congres- 
sional authority, has administered to all vivi- 
sectionists and practitioners of medical tor- 
ture a well-deserved rebuff which is of 
national significance. 

Marks flatly rejected a request for healthy 
living animals from the National Capital’s 
pound for functional demonstrations at the 
Howard University School of Medicine in 
Washington. 

Functional demonstrations commonly in- 
clude crushing or maiming conscious dogs 
to observe the effects of shock, experiments 
to determine how much pain an animal can 
withstand, and application of electricity to 
exposed nerves. 

During the 12 years Marks has been the 
National Capital's poundmaster he has 
spurned similar requests from a number of 
Government agencies and institutions. How- 
ard University itself is supported by congres- 
sional appropriations. 

What makes Marks’ latest refusal of na- 
tional significance is this: 

Vivisectionists and others who inflict need- 
less pain and suffering on living animals in 
the name of science are conducting a Nation- 
wide campaign to open all pounds to their 
sadistic uses, and to compel poundmasters 
to turn over to them any or all unclaimed 
dogs, cats, or other pets. 

Their campaign has been only partly suc- 
cessful, with Chicago possibly the blackest 
example. 

There the notorious Arvey ordinance makes 
pound animals available for laboratory 
butchers. 

Chicago, however, represents to them only 
&@ local victory. 

What the vivisectionists really desire is 
@ national accomplishment. 

Thair goal is the District of Columbia 
pound. 

It is the only pound in the United States 
under tlhe jurisdiction of Congress. 

Congress determines its appropriations, 
fixes the salaries of the Poundmaster and his 
employees and, in effect, determines its policy 

When and if at any time the Govern- 
ment’s own pound lets down its bars to vivi- 
sectionists, they would celebrate their suc- 
cess in every city and town as a pattern 
that has been accorded official F-deral ap- 
proval. 

That scheme is blocked for the present 
by Poundmaster Marks. 

Marks says he will continue to block it 
as long as he holds his present office. He 
asserts: 

“There will be no dogs or Cats at this 
pound turned over to laboratories, medical 
schools or medical teachers or students as 
long as I am poundmaster,. 
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“TJ think that enyone who would obtain 
an animal at a city pound to experiment 
on,it or destroy it in a brutal way should 
be put in prison.” 

Humane leaders in the District of Colum- 
bia have extolled Marks for his high prin- 
ciples and “moral conscience.” 

Mrs. Alma T. Opal, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Anti-Vivisection Society, 
States: 

“Mr. Marks is one Government official who 
realizes fully his responsibility to the people 
he serves. 

“He is aware that in his office he holds 
a trusteeship over property belonging to 
others—property which, in most instances, 
has sentimental value and holds the deep at- 
tachment of its owners. 

“To turn this living property, which he 
holds in trust, over to medical torments, 
would be a violation of his responsibilities. 
He refuses to do so. 

“Our organization and scores of other hu- 
mane groups throughout the Nation com- 
mend him.” : 

Mrs. Opal continued: 

“What right and title do medical labora- 
tories have over any property belonging to 
others, whether or not it is in the custody 
of a Federal or city government? 

“The answer, of course, is: ‘None.’ 

“Vivisectionists may argue that this prop- 
erty is lost, strayed, or even stolen. That in 
no way extinguishes the legal right of the 
owner. 

“To concede that laboratories have such a 
right would be to concede that they also 
have a right to lost children or to abandoned 
waifs; that they would have the right to 
take babies from foundling homes or chil- 
dren who have been kidnaped from their 
mothers. 

“Such an assumption is, of course, incon- 
celvable. But the principle is much the 
same. 

“By upholding these rights in their appli- 
cation to pets at the Capital Pound, Mr. 
Marks has not only protected the property 
of thousands of dog and cat owners, but 
has prevented an ugly smefr on our national 
escutcheon.” 

The Nation should commend and honor 
Mr. Marks for his public service and his great 
humanitarianism. And our Congress shouid 
see that he is properly appreciated and sup- 
ported in the performance of his duties. 





Stop This National Gyp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to insert an editorial from 
the Los Angeles Daily News of Monday, 
July 26, 1948. 

The present law has been proven in- 
adequate to prevent such reprehensible 
acts as have been imposed on veterans at 
the hands of irresponsible builders. It 
clearly becomes the duty of Congress to 
strengthen those laws, or to initiate oth- 
ers that will protect the citizens of this 
Commonwealth. 

I have, therefore, introduced a bill 
which would remove the inequities in 
the existing and inadequate regulations 
governing veterans’ housing. It is my 


hope that this Congress will take imme- 
diate steps to pass this or similar legisla- 
tion to avoid what is fast becoming a na- 
tional disgrace. 
The editorial follows: 
STOP THIS NATIONAL GYP 


The Daily News calls for an immediate 
congressional investigation of the entire GI 
housing program so that the taxpayers who 
are footing the bill may find out how it hap- 
pened that no laws exist for the veterans’ 
protection. 

The Government’s most important housing 
case in the Nation has just been concluded 
in Fresno where three men were acquitted by 
a Federal court jury of all charges. 

This means that no laws were violated and 
no crime committed in the construction or 
sale of the cracked-up little shanties of which 
the veterans and the Government com- 
plained. 


Who is responsible for these houses? 


It is the clear responsibility of the United 
States Congress to find out, inasmuch as 
it was this same Congress that passed the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and other 
legislation specifically designed to extend a 
privilege to a specific class of citizens—our 
veterans. 

For some months past the Daily News, in 
a series of stories, has brought to public at- 
tention the fact that hundreds of such 
“Fresno” houses exist in this and other major 
cities. 

There are the houses; they stand as con- 
crete, irrefutable evidence of a national 
scandal. 

Why is it that the legislation—through VA 
and FHA regulations—provided such gen- 
erous protection to builders and lending in- 
stitutions but none to veterans? 

Why is it, if it was the intent of the legisla- 
tion to provide that protection through re- 
sponsible behavior of lending institutions, 
that these institutions have failed to exercise 
that responsibility? 

Why do the regulations provide absolutely 
no guaranty to the veteran? Why have the 
VA and FHA been so ineffective in protecting 
both the veteran and the taxpayer whose 
money is being used in these insurances? 

How did it happen that the Congress, so 
bent on economy, gambled so recklessly with 
the public funds? 

This is an issue of concern to every citizen; 
not just to the veteran whose house is falling 
to pieces. Each of these houses is protected 
by $4,000 Government insurance—insurance 
to the lending institution. Each of these 
houses was built under title VI of the FHA— 
at practically no risk to the builder, but at 
high profit. 

Why is the law so inequitable? 

What good does it do to appropriate 
$2,000,000 to the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter to increase its staff of investigators to 
handle the complaints if there is no law 
under which to prosecute the builders and 
the lending institutions responsible for this 
national shame? 

For all these reasons, therefore, the Daily 
News calls on the Congress to investigate this 
situation and to rectify its own errors, 
through the amendment of existing legisla- 
tion or the enactment of new laws to pre- 
vent a repetition in the future. 

The Daily News also urges United States 
Attorney James Carter and his staff not to 
relent in their courageous fight in behalf of 
the swindled veterans and taxpayers, 

The United States attorney has more than 
1,500 veterans’ complaints in his files. This 
newspaper urges Carter to test their claims 
under older statutes since the Fresno court 
has shown the special legislation is inade- 
quate to protect the veterans. 

Specifically, Carter is asked to consider 
two statutes under which new indictments 
might be brought: the laws covering con- 
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spiracy to defraud the Government, and the 
crime of making false statements to the 
Government. 

The Daily News also respectfully reminds 
the United States attorney of his lonc. 
standing promise to bring a civil declaratory 
relief action in the Federal court, and urgent- 
ly requests that he do so as soon as possible, 

This is the Government’s last and strong. 
est weapon in behalf of all of us. It is the 
means through which the Federal court wi} 
be asked to tell us, once and for all, who js 
responsible for these shabby houses—the vet. 
eran, the builder, or the lending instity- 
tion. Then we will know whose responsibility 
it is to protect the taxpayers’ stake in these 
properties. 

We have done the veteran no favor by 
devising a one-sided program which per- 
mitted him to buy these houses at high 
prices. The Daily News therefore urges the 
Congress and the United States attorney im. 
mediately to do everything in their power 
to demonstrate that the same Government 
which so recklessly became a party to his 
victimization is capable, by rectification of a 
gross injustice, to restore his trust.—S. B, 





Supply and Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today when 
all of us are concerned with the high- 
cost-of-living problem, I direct your at- 
tention to an editorial from the Hunting- 
ton Advertiser. published in Huntington, 
W. Va., and edited by Mr. Clyde A. Weli- 
man. The Advertiser is the leading 
Democratic newspaper in this section of 
the Ohio Valley. The statement is forth- 
right and timely. 

In the discussion of this important 
subject, Supply and Demand, it may be 
well to refresh our memories on a little 
history. 

Price and ration controls broke down 
long before Congress terminated the OPA 
in 1946. 

In May of that year the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics stated that 85 percent 
of the stores had no veal, more than 
four-fifths were without pork loins, ham, 
or bacon, and that almost 7 out of 10 
had no beef or lamb. 

The meat cutters’ union at the same 
time said Government regulations of the 
meat industry were unenforceable and 
that impossible regulations were build- 
ing up an army of meat bootleggers. 

Within 1 month’s time after the death 
of OPA employment in the meat-pack- 
ing industry jumped from 93,000 to 163,- 
000, and 2 months later it had increased 
to about norma] levels of 180,000 workers. 

In October 1946 the President said in 
a statement that the Government had 
considered going out to farms and ranges 
to seize cattle for slaughter, but it was 
decided that it would be aa impractical 
move. 

In the same statement the President 
said another remedy proposed was seiz- 
ure of the packing plants. He said that 
proposal was turned down as _ useless 
because the packing houses were empty. 
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The editorial follows: 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Wage and salary income of all kinds in the 
United States increased 179 percent from 
1939 to April 1948. From June of 1946 to 
last April wages and salaries jumped 22 
percent. 

These figures reflect the high degree 
civilian employment has attained in the 
United States, much of it coming since the 
end of the war. 

Employment is at an all-time peak. A 
few over-all comparisons will illustrate the 
tremendous increase in employment. In 
1940 there were 55,640,000 persons in the 
civilian labor force of the country. Of this 
number, about 8,120,000 comprised an army 
of unemployed. That would leave 47,520,000 
gainfully employed. 

The peak of wartime civilian employment 
came in July 1943 with a labor force of 
57,680,000, of whom 56,290,000 had jobs and 
only 1,390,000 unemployed. 

There was a shrinkage in the labor force 
after VJ-day, because many workers espe- 
cially women, who had been drawn into the 
labor force in the war period, withdrew from 
the labor force. The prediction of Govern- 
ment officials that we would have at least 
8,000,000 unemployed during the reconversion 
period never materialized. At no time since 
VJ-day has unemployment exceeded 2,700,- 
090 although statisticians allow a “float” of 
about 3,000,000 for so-called frictional un- 
employment. In August 1945 there were 
54,460,C00 in the labor force of whom 53,- 
630,000 were employed and only 830,000 un- 
employed. A year later (August 1946) there 
were 59,750,000 in the labor force with 57,- 
690,000 employed and 2,060,000 unemployed. 

In June of this year (1948) the “‘mythical” 
60,000,000 jobs was surpassed when 61,296,- 
000 were employed out of the total expanded 
labor force of 63,497,000 with 2,184,000 un- 
employed. 

The condition reflected by these figures 
alone is a powerful contributing factor to 
present-day inflation and high prices. It 
probably is the most important factor. 
Sixty-three and a half million people mean 
that number of people in the market 365 days 
out of the year for consumer goods of every 
kind and quality. It is the largest number 
of buyers the American market has had in 
history. When people have money they try 
to buy what they want when they want it. 
Although production in nearly every line is 
above prewar levels, there still is not enough 
output to meet the demand. With demand 
excessive and supply still limited, obviously 
bidding is intense for the things that are 
available, 

Here is one factor in our current inflation 
that Congress and the political fixers will 
have difficulty in overcoming. History 
teaches that man-made devices for control- 
ling the ancient and inexorable economic 
law of supply and demand are futile. Sixty- 
three million persons receiving pay checks 
regularly has put demand out in the lead, 
with supply trailing far behind. 





Abolition of the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
XCIV—App.——296 


orD, I include the text of a letter which 

I sent on yesterday to each member of 

the majority party in the other body: 
JULY 28, 1948. 

Dear Senator: As the author of H. R. 29, 
the bill to abolish the poll tax in Federal 
elections, I am taking the liberty of writing 
to you in regard to the pending action in 
the Senate in regard to this legislation. 

The proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment is a shabby device to evade the issue. 
All of us who have worked over the years 
for the abolition of the poll tax and the 
restoration of a free ballot to the American 
citizens who are now denied the right to 
vote by the poll tax know that the proposal 
for a constitutional amendment is a mean- 
ingless gesture. The millions of Americans 
who are watching this Congress know it. 

My bill, as you know, was passed by the 
House of Representatives with an overwhelm- 
ing majority more than a year ago, on July 
21, 1947. It has been favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. It is now before the Senate 
for action. It should be brought to a vote 
and enacted now. 

The constitutionality of my bill is clear. 
It has been passed by large majorities by 
the House of Representatives in four succes- 
sive Congresses. It has been found consti- 
tutional and favorably reported as constitu- 
tional by four successive Senate committees 
which have considered it. 

In its platform the Republican Party has 
pledged action on the abolition of the poll 
tax. The passage of my bill by the Senate 
is the only road to the effective abolition of 
the poll tax. It is the only way the Re- 
publican Party can keep faith with the 
American people on this issue. 

I cannot urge upon you too strongly the 
need for the speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of my bill, H. R. 29, at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE H. BENDER, 
Congressman at Large, Ohio. 





Return of the OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr..Speak- 
er, I am certain the President would 
use any standby powers given him to 
restore price controls, rationing, and al- 
locations. It would be the OPA all over 
again. 

Wartime price controls and rationing 
broke down long before October 1946, 
when the President put an end to the 
full force of the OPA. He took this ac- 
tion at the insistence of the Democratic 
leadership in this Congress, He thought 
he might save the political necks of 
some of the Democrats, but it was too 
late. The people were aroused, and 
wanted no more of these obnoxious con- 
trols. To reimpose the OPA in peace- 
time would be a grave mistake. 

In the closing days of the OPA, black 
markets flourished, production was 
down. There was open contempt by our 
citizens to these unnecessary regulations. 
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In May 1946, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics stated that 85 percent of the re- 
tail stores had no veal; 80 percent were 
without pork, bacon or beef. Meat con- 
trols would again bring shortages. 

In May 1$46, the meat cutters union 
said Government regulations in the 
meat industry were unenforceable and 
that impossible regulations were build- 
ing up an army of meat bootleggers. The 
same could be said for all lines of in- 
dustries. 

The President, in June 1946, spoke of 
seizing the cattle on the ranges for 
Slaughter and taking over the then 
empty packing plants. After careful 
consideration he thought it might be im- 
practical at that time. Perhaps he feels 
that now he can roll back the prices and 
it can be done. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, prices are high, 
and I believe they will go higher if we 
continue to send our resources, far be- 
yond our ability, all over the world. We 
are wasting them without any promise 
of a fair return. A proper balance of our 
give-away and export program would 
bring prices down at once. I believe in- 
flation is just more money than goods. 
The cure is to have more goods than 
money. 

Our country now has full employment 
and high wages. When we get our pay 
checks we like to buy the things we want. 
If they are scarce or not to be found at 
all, the price is high. 

The people in Nebraska do not want a 
return of the OPA. They feel the Presi- 
dent should use the powers he now has to 
control Government spending, bank 
credits, and interest rates. Most of the 
present inflation could be stopped, and 
indeed prevented, had the President 
made use of authority he now has to put 
the brakes on inflation. 

If we adopted all the President's pro- 
gram, it would mean $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000 added to the national 
budget. The tax burden should be less, 
not more. 

I would suggest that the proper com- 
mittee study the President’s program 
carefully, holding full hearings, and if 
restoring regulation W or other 
controls are needed, apply them. 

Perhaps title VI of the housing biil 
might be restored. There must be prop- 
er safeguards to prevent a small group 
of builders making a racket out of the 
liberal borrowing provisions of this sec- 


credit 


tion. Hearings may indicate it is not 
needed. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, passing a law 
will not stop inflation or build cheap 


houses. The Congress and the people of 
this great country will not be misled by 
a desperate administration saying our 
present temporary ills can be cured by a 


law. To build cheap houses there must 
be cheaper material and reasonable costs 
of construction. If we keep the material 


now being shipped all over the world in 
this country, better and lower-cost houses 
will be built and the cruel inflation will 
be whipped. The administration ought 
to know that you just cannot have your 
cake and eat it at the same time. Cer- 
tainly a return to the OPA would oniy 
make conditions worse. 





Adopted Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today to amend the 
Immigration Act of 1924 so as to permit 
unmarried adopted children of Ameri- 
can citizens to come to this country re- 
gardless of any quota limitations. 

There are thousands of homeless 
orphans throughout England and the 
European continent who can find a home 
here, and the cpportunity to become good 
American citizens. 

I am sure that most Members of Con- 
gress have received the same type of 
inquiries that I have from good Ameri- 
can citizens who desire to adopt such 
orphans, and to provide homes for them 
in our country where they can be raised 
in the traditional American manner. 

Unfortunately, the law in its present 
state requires that such children meet 
all of the immigration requirements be- 
fore they can be admitted. This pro- 
posed law will eliminate such restrictions 
without affecting our economy in the 
slightest, and will prove a blessing to 
those innocent children who are in no 
way responsible for their dire plight. I 
earnestly urge the Congress to enact this 
measure. 





United Nations Vetoes Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of July 28, 1948: 

UNITED NATIONS VETOES CONGRESS 


The World Health Organization, an agency 
of the United Nations, has asserted that UN 
possesses a legislative power superior to that 
of the Congress of the United States and, of 
its own motion, can override congressional 
acts. 

This novel and dangerous doctrine, bring- 
ing into question whether the United States 
is in fact sovereign, was brought into the 
open at the meeting of the Health Organiza- 

ion in Geneva, Switzerland. As a condition 
to American membership in the body, Con- 
gress decreed that the Nation's financial con- 
tribution should not be 39.89 percent of the 
Organization's budget, the same proportion 
of costs which American taxpayers bear in 
supporting UN itself. A congressional limi- 
tation was intended to hold American sup- 
port to about 25 percent, which is far more 
than any other nation is paying. The funds 
may be used to fight epidemics throughout 
the world, including Russian-dominated ter- 
ritory. 

This failed to satisfy the foreigners, who 
are in the habit of looking to us on all oc- 
casions to catch the check. When the Amer- 
ican desire for economy was expressed, our 
dear friends, the British, promptly moved 


that the scale of contributions conform to 
those in effect in the parent UN organization. 
The United States protested, but was sup- 
ported only by Belgium, Holland, Turkey, and 
China. Twenty-seven nations, among them 
Britain, Russia, the Ukraine, and White 
Russia, ganged up on us and said we couldn't 
get away any cheaper than 39.89 percent. 

Having done this, the combine began par- 
celing out seats on the executive board and 
managed it so that America should get only 
a l-year seat while some of the rest of them 
were taking charge of the spending of our 
money for 3. 

The power of Congress to legislate for the 
United States and to decree the extent of its 
activities and the amount of its appropria- 
tions has thus been brought under direct 
challenge. If the Geneva ruling is to stand 
unimpeached, Congress will be in the posi- 
tion of having subscribed to the proposition 
that UN possesses power to override legis- 
lation. The next thing we know, UN may 
be canceling the Bill of Rights out of the 
Constitution. 

When Congress voted to permit American 
adherence to the World Health Organization, 
it, fortunately, specified the reservation that 
the United States might withdraw on 1 year’s 
notice. Mr. Truman’s summons to Congress 
to meet in special session provides a con- 
venient occasion for handing in the notice 
without loss of time. Otherwise, by sticking 
around, Congress will be subscribing to the 
theory that UN may shear it of its preroga- 
tives. 





Amendment of Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
of the passage of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, I advised some 4,000 of my 
constituents who wrote me concerning 
this measure that if they called to my at- 
tention or I ascertained that any provi- 
sion of this law was unworkable I 
would immediately take legislative action 
to remedy the situation. The require- 
ment that the National Labor Relations 
Board elections be held before a union 
shop can be set up under a collective- 
bargaining contract, in my opinion, has 
proven unworkable and unnecessary. 
Such elections are costly and usually re- 
sult in an overwhelmingly large vote in 
favor of the union shop. Since the great 
majority of workers want the union shop, 
I do not believe they need to be protected 
by a poll. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has been showered with petitions for au- 
thorization elections and without ex- 
ception elections held so far have been 
won by large majorities favoring adop- 
tion of union-shop contracts. I believe 
there should be no hesitancy in repealing 
the union-shop election requirement and 
have today introduced a bill calling for 
the same, reading as follows: 

A bill to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act so as to eliminate the necessity of hold- 
ing an election as a condition to the mak- 
ing of an agreement requiring membership 
in a labor organization as a condition of 
employment. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 (a) (3) 
(ii) of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
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amended, is amended to read as follows: “ (il) 
unless, following an election held as provided 
in section 9 (e) (2) within 1 year preceding 
the effective date of such agreement, the 
Board shall have certified that at least a 
majority of the employees eligible to vote in 
such election have voted to rescind the au- 
thority of such labor organization to make 
such an agreement, and if the Board shall 
have certified that such labor organization 
has complied with all the requirements im- 
posed by sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) as condi- 
tions precedent to the Board's processing of a 
petition or a charge:”. 

Skc. 2, (a) Paragraph (1) of section 9 (e) of 
such act is hereby repealed. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 
percent or more of the employees in a 
bargaining unit covered by an agreement be- 
tween their employer and a labor organiza- 
tion made pursuant to section 8 (a) (3), of a 
petition alleging they desire to rescind the 
authority of such labor organization to make 
an agreement with the employer of such 
employees requiring membership in such 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in such unit, the Board shall take a 
secret ballot of the employees in such unit 
and shall certify the results thereof to such 
labor organization and to the employer.” 

Sec. 3. Subsections (f), (g), and (h) of 
section 9 of such act are amended by striking 
out the words “no petition under section 9 
(e) (1) shall be entertained,” where they 
appear in each of such subsections. 





The Duty and Responsibility of Women 
in the 1948 Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at the recent Democratic 
National Convention: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, dele- 
gates, ladies and gentlemen, this is a call— 
no, it is an appeal to the conscience of every 
woman in America to wake up and recognize 
her duty, her obligation, and her responsi- 
bility to civilization and to mankind, in this, 
the most critical period in world history. I 
make this appeal because we are facing a 
very important election—an election which 
may well decide the future of America. The 
stakes are high, so high that the contest will 
be bitterly fought. 

The Democratic Party in 16 very difficult 
years presents a record of progressive achieve- 
ment greater than that of any 16 years in 
the history of the world, from a tragic Re- 
publican depression in 1932 to an all-high 
national income of more than $160,000,000,0C0 
in 1948. The Republican Party, controlling 
Congress two short years with a new low in 
legislative record, anxious to assume control 
of government, seems to have learned very 
little about what the people in this country 
really want from their Government. I say 
this for all indications point to the same old 
reaction that finally brought about the de- 
pression of twenty-nine and the early thirties. 
The Republican Party is definitely the con- 
servative party—ours the progressive party. 
What do the people want? I believe that 
they want progress and more progress, a 
people’s government, the kind of government 
which they have enjoyed for the past 16 years 
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under Democratic leadership. I feel in my 
heart the people in this country do not want 
a government controlled at the top by men 
who will give first consideration to the great 
financial interests of our counrty—high tariff 
and all the other selfish objectives that 
prought what seemed great prosperity in the 
years following the First World War and 
ended in disaster within 10 years. These 
are the issues. They are clearly drawn and 
the women of America, I believe, will decide 
which party will win the election for there 
are a million and a half more women than 
men eligible to vote. Their votes may well 
decide the election of 1948. I prayerfully 
hope we will make the right decision. It is 
a very great responsibility. May God direct 
us in the months ahead. 

I've been in politics a long, long time— 
sometimes I think too long. I feel so deeply 
about our duty as citizens that I would glad- 
ly give the few remaining years of my life 
if I could make women realize how power- 
ful they are and start them moving. 

I make this appeal because it is my con- 
viction that we women have never realized 
our power and do not fully understand the 
tremendous necessity of exerting that power 
now. 

It is 28 years since women became voters. 
I think that you and I should be ashamed 
of ourselves because in no election in all 
those 28 years have more than 50 percent of 
us taken the trouble to go to the polls on 
election day and vote. The fact that the 
men haven’t done any better does not ex- 
cuse us, Only about one-third of the voters 
voted on election day in 1946. Do you real- 
ize that, as the result of that laxity—that 
neglect on the part of two voters out of 
three on that day—we in the United States 
are now being governed by a minority, by a 
Congress elected by only one-third of the 
people. Sometimes I get very tired of all 
our talk, our boasting about democracy, 
about our way of life. If we really believe 
in our way of life, the very least we can do 
is to overcome our lethargy—our downright 
indifference—and get out and vote on elec- 
tion day. Believe me, this tendency to ig- 
nore our privilege and our responsibility as 
citizens is a terribly dangerous thing at 
this time. Suppose we continue to allow 
ourselves to he governed by a minority, with 
the minority growing smaller in each elec- 
tion—what finally happens? Do we find our- 
Selves being governed eventually by a mi- 
nority of one—a Stalin or a Hitler? It could 
hanpnen. 

What do women want out of life? What 
cdo we expect from our Goyernment? I be- 
lieve that we want health protection fog our 
families. We want good schools for our 
children. We want a decent standard of 
living, and we want security in our old 
aze—not too much surely to ask of the 
richest country in all the world. And, more 
than anything else in the whole world we 
want peace—a lasting peace, relief from wor- 
ries and the everlasting talk of war. 

What have we done to achieve these ob- 
sctives? These things simply aren't go- 
g to be handed to us on a platter. We've 
t to work for them. How do we work for 





When we were children we were taught 
that, if we wanted a thing badly enough and 
put our heart and soul into achieving that 

I ive, we would get it. I have known 





nen—and so have you—to make sacrifices, 
to work, to drive themselves to a point al- 
most beyond human endurance for a per~- 
sonal objective—for instance, to obtain a 
college education for a child. If we women 


concentrated effort, that drive, behind these 
larger objectives, we could attain them. Of 
this, I haven’t the slightest doubt. 
Apparently women never have seen the 
connection between their cbjectives—health, 
education, standard of living, security—and 
their government. Most of us, even after 28 


years, still think of politics as something 
having no relation to our homes and our- 
Selves. We still shrug our shoulders. We 
still think of politics as something not quite 
clean, something to be left to the men. 
Well, we've left it to the men—and see what 
we have. My opinion is that had we more 
women in the Eightieth Congress, that Con- 
gress would have done mcre than serve the 
high-price propagandists who forced their 
will upon the Republican leadership. 

Examine the history of the Eightieth Con- 
gress—and I dare you to point to a single 
constructive law, with the exception of the 
Marshall plan, which would serve the best 
interests of all the people. Some may say 
the tax bill did. I do not think so. Time 
will tell—and it may not be very long— 
whether the tax bill was honestly meant to 
relieve the taxpayers or was merely a politi- 
cal trick to catch votes. 

Let every woman remember that written 
into the Republican platform at Philadelphia 
are promises to do many of the things the 
Republican Congress had the power and 
failed to do in the Eightieth Congress. How 
can any thinking person believe in glib 
words when their votes could have accom- 
plished much that they are now promising. 
Surely our memories are not so short as to 
forget their opportunity and their failure to 
check the high cost of living; to provide a 
decent housing bill; to extend social security 
to cover the agricultural and domestic work- 
ers; to raise the minimum wage law from 
forty to seventy-five cents an hour; to pro- 
vide greater educational opportunities for 
the children of America. These and many 
other badly needed welfare laws were side- 
tracked to make room for that tax relief 
bill to aid high income taxpayers but which 
provided very little relief to those in the 
low income tax brackets. 

With millions of people in this country 
begging for homes, what did the Eightieth 
Congress do? They listened, not to the 
people, but to the real-estate lobby, 

With the cost of living going up day by 
day, not a single thing was done to stop 
it—beyond humbly suggesting that private 
industry do something about it, and we all 
know how private industry responded. 

With disgraceful and terrifying lack of 
educational opportunities facing this coun- 
try, the Federal education bill was left to die 
in committee, and, speaking about education 
or lack of it, ask any resident of New York 
State about the record on education of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, the Republican candidate for 
President. 

Who can trust a party to carry out pledges 
which were completely ignored when that 
party had the power and the votes to adopt 
greatly needed laws to provide a large meas- 
ure of security and happiness to thcse mostly 
in need of such laws, and failed miserabiy. 

I shall not discuss the deliberate short. 
comings of the Eightieth Congress in any 
further detail. They have been dealt with 
by other speakers but it is true that again 
and again President Truman propcsed leg- 
islation aimed to achieve those objectives 
that every woman wants—only to be ig- 
nored by the do-nothing Congress, Repub- 
lican controlled. 

Who elected that Congress? As I have 
said, about one third of the voters of the 
Nation, so I come back to the question, 
“What are we women going to do about the 
situation?” It would seem to me to be per- 
fectly obvious. 

The first thing that every woman should do 
is to study the qualifications and record of 
the candidates for Congress in her district 
and vote for the candidate she considers best 
qualified and most trustworthy to stand in 
Congress for the things which are important 
to her as an individual, as an American, and 
as a citizen of the world. We cannot escape 
the fact that we are now citizens of the 
world and a tragic war-torn world is looking 
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to us for leadership and cooperation. We 
cannot, and we must not, fail. 

I believe the duty of every woman citizen 
extends beyond merely voting in an election. 
That is only her first responsibility. 

I believe—as all of us here at this Demo- 
cratic National Convention believe—in our 
American two-party system. Under that 
system during the last century and a half 
we achieved a democracy that is the wonder 
of the world. It has served us well. Under 
our two-party system a kind of basic phi- 
losophy has grown up around our two major 
parties. I am a Democrat because the Demo- 
cratic Party has always been the party of 
progress, the party that has stood for those 
objectives that mean so much to women. 

I have been in Congress 24 years. During 
the first 5 years, in what was supposed to be 
the most prosperous period in American his- 
tory, I served in a Republican Congress—a 
Republican Congress drunk with power, abso- 
lutely indifferent to the welfare of the little 
people—a Republican Congress blind to the 
signs of approaching trouble—a Congress 
whose stupidity, whose ineptitudes eventu- 
ally permitted this country to plunge head- 
long into the worst depression we had ever 
known. 

I recall the despair of the people of this 
country, Democrats and Republicans alike, in 
the black days just before Franklin D. Roose- 
vlet gave his first inaugural address on the 
steps of the Capitol in Washington. And I 
remember—as we all do—the days following 
when despair turned to faith and hope and 
how well the promises made that eventful 
day were kept by a great President and a 
Democratic Congress, 

During those first 5 years, the Republican 
Congress in which I served did not pass a 
Single law to benefit all the people of this 
country, not a single thing was done to pre- 
vent this Nation from falling from its highest 
peak of prosperity into the depths of despair. 

We all know what happened when the 
Democrats took over in 1933. A new phi- 
losophy of government was inaugurated. It 
was a people's government. New methods 
were tried. The welfare of all the people— 
that was the objective of the President and 
the Congress. And how well it succeeded is 
history. I need not recall that history. You 
have lived through it. 

Unfortunately, World War II was in the 
making. Many plans had to be postponed. 
With our allies we stopped the mad march of 
Hitler. A Democratic Commander in Chief 
and a Democratic Congress saw us through 
perhaps the most perilous period in our whole 
history. Our democratic way of life was 
preserved. 

Then through the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it became the responsibility 
of President Truman to pick up and carry 
on the plans that had to be postponed. No 
man ever gave cf himself more generously 
or honest!y or displayed greater courage than 
President Truman has in this effort 
in which he has been thwarted at every 
by a Congress led by a group of cynical, 
selfish, and wholly irresponsible Republicans 


an effort 


turn 


I have given you some of the reasons why 
I think it is so important for women In 
this year, 1948, to do a real job in electing 
a Democratic President and a Democratic 


Congress. For, I repeat that there will be 
no progress made in carrying out the plans 
of President Roosevelt and President Truman 
unless we elect Democrats to do the job. 

I have been asked repeatedly by women 
“What can Ido? How canI help?” “I feel 
so small,” they say, “so unimportant. What 
can one lone woman, howeve! inter ted 
she may be, do in this situation?” Well, 
she can do a great deal. If all the lone 
women pooled their individual strength, the 
results achieved would be tremendous. 

Work in politics is not glamorous. It Is 
mostly hard work. You encounter many 
disappointments. It is a test of ci 
faith, unselfishness, and strong belief in 
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the objectives that are sought. If I could 
clothe it in the drama, if I could give it 
the urgency that inspired you to do the war- 
time jobs you did so gloriously, there would 
be no doubt of success. Unfortunately, there 
is little drama in political work. It takes 
lots of courage and hard common sense but 
it is well worth while. 

And then so many women complain to 
me that we have never gotten anywhere in 
politics—that we have merely multiplied 
the votes without really achieving anything. 
Well, of course, we have not made much 
progress, and while I hate to say this—it 
would be much easier to praise than criti- 
cize—truth compels me to say that the 
reason we have not elected a greater num- 
ber of women to public office is because the 
majority of women have never put their 
hearts and souls into the work. However, 
we Democrats should not forget that under 
President Roosevelt and a Democratic ad- 
ministration a woman for the first time in 
history was appointed to a Cabinet position 
and Miss Perkins not only served more 
years than any other Cabinet member but 
was responsible for bringing to the Depart- 
ment of Labor great efficiency, which was 
practically destroyed in 2 years by a Repub- 
lican Congress through niggardly appropria- 
tions to maintain the Department. The 
Republican Party is not now, and never has 
been, a friend of labor, and we should not 
forget that hundreds of women were ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman to high executive and judicial 
positions and to the United Nations where 
a woman we all love—Eleanor Roosevelt—is 
serving her country and the world with 
honor and great distinction. 

When I was asked to address the conven- 
tion today, I selected this topic because I 
know what women cando. I know what they 
will do if it can be brought home to them 
that they have the ability and the power 
to make politics serve their best interests 
and the best interests of their country. 

I have a very great faith in women. I 
believe that to the avcrage woman, next to 
her home and her family, her own com- 
munity is more important than the affairs 
of the Nation. If that is true, then the 
place to start political work is in her own 
community. We understand the needs of 
our own community. We never hesitate to 
work in our church organizations, our civic 
organizations, the Red Cross, Parent-Teacher 
organizations. Most of these are in a sense 
controlled by politics. Yet women active in 
these organizations do not seem to see the 
connection between their work in these 
organizations and politics. 

If women were truly interested in politics, 
we wouldn't have election days when only 
one-third of the voters get out and vote. If 
we are truly interested and want to strength- 
en our party, or if we want to advance our- 
selves politically, I believe that we should 
be active, intelligent workers not merely dur- 
ing a campaign but throughout the entire 
year. One thing absolutely necessary for 
women in politics is for them to stand on 
their own feet, to work with men but not to 
depend on men financially or otherwise. As 
long as women remain subservient to men 
in politics, they will never achieve greatness. 
If any woman feels that she cannot succeed 
politically, I would call her attention to a 
recent primary election in Maine, where a 
woman, Without funds, with no organization 
backing her, but with a very good record of 
service to her district in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, won a victory over three power- 
ful, influential, and wealthy opponents, one 
of them the Governor of the State. 

If, in my enthusiasm, I have said some 
things you do not like, they have been said 
out of the experience of a very long and what 
has sometimes been a difficult life, and not 
in unkindness, rather with the desire to serve 
my country, my party, and the women who 


fought through a generation to make all 
women free, responsible American citizens. 

I have enjoyed all my years in politics. I 
love my work. And because I want to share 
the joy I have experienced and because I 
know there is a great untried spiritual force 
in women which could be translated into 
politics and be of great value to promote and 
sustain fundamental rights, particularly 
when they are concerned with our own wel- 
fare and the welfare of our country, I have 
spoken to you from my heart. I have the 
utmost faith in my party, its leadership and 
the women of America, who, as‘I have said, 
want progress, health protection for their 
families, good schools for their children, a 
decent standard of living, security in old 
age, civil rights impartially administered. 

These are goals to be attained through a 
liberal progressive Democratic victory. 

Much more than our own welfare as women 
is at stake in this election—more than the 
welfare of our children—yes, more than the 
welfare of our country which we love. Across 
the seas, in many lands uncounted millions 
of men and women—the little people we 
mean when we use the word humanity—are 
watching the outcome of this election. For 
to them it may mean the difference between 
the kind of democratic life we are privileged 
to enjoy—the kind of unfettered freedom 
that is ours—and enslavement by a dic- 
tator. 

They are hcping and praying that God will 
direct the people of America on election day. 
Their hopes, their fears, yes, maybe the lives 
of many of them, will be tied up in the re- 
sult of the election of 1948. 

They have confidence in the party of Wood- 
row Wilson, of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry S. Truman. They remember that it 
was another Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, who 
had the vision and courage, which, had he 
not been betrayed by a willful group of Re- 
publican Senators, would have prevented the 
Second World War, so infinitely more de- 
structive than the first war. Now we have 
not a League of Nations but a United Na- 
tions. The eyes of the world will be on us 
during the coming months and across the 
seas those uncounted millions are watching, 
wondering, waiting, and praying. 





Statement by George J. Burger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to extend in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement of George J. Burger, 
director in charge of the Washington 
office of the National Federation of Small 
Business, Inc., made before the Republi- 
can Resolutions Committee at the Phila- 
delphia convention. Undoubtedly it had 
an influence in the resulting small- 
business plank in the platform which has 
pleased the members of the House Small 
Business Committee. 

The statement follows: 

I am George J. Burger. I appear before 
you as director of the National Federation 
of Small Business, Inc. I am in charge of 
the federation’s office at Washington, D. C. 
The National Federation of Small Business, 
Inc., is a national organization of small, 
independent business and professional people 
in all lines of business and in all walks of 
life. It has the largest individual member- 
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ship of any business organization in the 
United States. 

The federation was founded, and is sup- 
ported by its membership, on the firm belie¢ 
that our free American way of life must be 
preserved at all costs. The federation ang 
its members hold that this cherished way 
of life is best protected and expanded by 
the actions of the Nation in protecting ang 
expanding our system of freedom of oppor. 
tunity in the economic field. They hold fur. 
ther that full freedom of opportunity is 
possible of attainment only in an economic 
system of free, competitive, independent, cap. 
italistic enterprise. Their considered thought 
is that the presence of such an economic 
system is best and most truly indicated by 
the presence in our economy of a healthy, 
vigorous system of small, independent 
businesses. 

Members of the federation are deeply and 
reverently conscious of the vital part played 
in our way of life by the Federal Government 
in all its functions, executive, legislative, 
and judicial. They are aware keenly of the 
importance of our tried and proven success- 
ful political party system as a means of de- 
termining the attitude of Government toward 
current problems. And they recognize the 
essential part played by the political party 
platform both in determining the positions 
of the various parties and in expressing 
clearly party attitudes to the public in 
general. 

I am here today to urge the adoption of a 
strong, clear, comprehensive “freedom of op- 
portunity” plank in your party’s platform, 
Naturally, as I have explained earlier, such 
a plank will take into consideration the re- 
quirements and wishes of all independent 
business and professional people over the 
Nation. 

I would not even attempt to dictate the 
shape of this plank in your party’s platform. 
That is your right and duty. But I will out- 
line for your consideration, and (I trust) fa- 
vorable action, the requirements and wishes 
of independent enterprisers as we of the fed- 
eration have determined them through pe- 
riodic Nation-wide polls. In this connection 
it is significant to note that the actual ballots 
cast in these polls have been, in every in- 
stance, delivered into the hands of Congress- 
men representing the voting business and 
professional people. 


ANTITRUST PROGRAM 


First and foremost, members of the federa- 
tion desire that a consistent, vigorous, effec- 
tive antimonopoly campaign be waged by 
Government. To this end, federation mem- 
bers hgve repeatedly urged their Congress- 
men to vote adequate appropriations to the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. To this end, officers and direc- 
tors of the federation have constantly con- 
tacted Congress and congressional commit- 
tees, including the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee of the Economic Report, suggesting 
that both these agencies be freed to volun- 
tarily inform congressional Committees on 
Appropriations whenever, and the extent to 
which, their budget requests have been cut 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In this connection, federation members 
have consistently demanded that Congress 
strengthen our antitrust laws wherever 
needed and have urged Congress and Gov- 
ernment to refrain from all actions designed 
to weaken these laws. Recognizing the fact 
that present antitrust-law-violation penal- 
ties are really insignificant and ineffectual, 
they have repeatedly asked Congress to leg- 
islate stiffer penalties for violators of these 
laws. And, in recognition of the fact that 
antitrust-law litigation is many times sub- 
jected to suffocating delay, it has been re- 
quested that Congress act to provide some 
means of speeding action on this type of 
litigation. 

You may wonder at the stress that federa- 
tion members lay on this phase of Govern- 
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ment activity. The fact is that the tendency 
in our economy is toward more rapid and 
more certain concentration of power in the 
hands of a relatively few business giants, 
both in private hands and in the hands of 
cooperative-type organizations. Pacing this 
trend toward concentration is an increasing 
ard for the rights of independent busi- 
ich is mirroring itself in increasingly 
serious curtailment of economic freedom of 
portunity. Our members see as one of 
their main bulwarks the antitrust laws of 
the Nation, and they demand that these laws 
be used for that purpose. 


SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEES 


soeond. Federation members have repeat- 
urged their Congressmen to maintain in 
Congress active, effective, and intelligently 
directed committees on small business. It 
has been suggested time and time again that 
these committees be given permanent status, 
with ll the rights and privileges of standing 
committees of the Congress. In this connec- 
tion, it is not at all amiss to recall the yeo- 
man service the committees rendered to smail 
business during the trying days of the war 
and to recall the fact that the late change 
in political control found these committees 
reestablished. Since that time their actions 
have been of great benefit in helping to solve 
some of the special problems in the paper, 
stee!, oil, and rubber flelds confronting the 
small independent. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Third. Federation members have demanded 
constantly that Government cease competi- 
tion with private enterprise whenever and 
wherever the national welfare permits. In 
this connection, it must be emphasized that 
the ordinary business activities of certain 
Government corporations and agencies often 
conflict, and in many instances unfairly, 
with run-of-the-mill small, independent 
business activities. I have but to mention 
reports we have received of tax-free selling 
y Army and Navy Department stores to 
other than military personnel, low-price 
sales by Government departments to their 
employees and by such agencies as REA to 
the general public to indicate the need here 
expressed. 

SMALL, INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATION 


Fourth. Federation members have consist- 
ently urged that independent, small enter- 
prise, and no less than giant enterprise, 
farmer and labor groups, be adequately rep- 
resented on appropriate governmental and 
international boards and commissions by 
genuine spokesmen drawn from the ranks of 
small, independent business. That the Con- 
gress has passed legislation providing for 
such representation is a fact, and for that it 
is to be praised. It is significant to note 
that federation members in Nation-wide bal- 
lot urged this action on their Congressmen. 
Yet, complete and adequate representation 
of this nature has not come about. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY AND TAXES 


Fifth. Pederation members have indicated 
repeatedly their consciousness of the fact 
that, es long as Government expenses remain 
high, taxes of necessity will remain high. In 
this knowledge, they have repeatedly ex- 
pressed themselves on the necessity for the 
strictest and sincerest possible congressional 
watchfulness over budgetary matters. They 
have repeatedly urged that Government ex- 
penses be maintained at the barest possible 
minimum consistent with adequate fulfill- 
ment of only absolutely necessary govern- 
mental functions. At the same time, recog- 
nizing the existence in our taxation system 
of a number of inequalities, that place a 
relatively heavier burden on small inde- 
Pendent enterprise than they do on giant 
private and cooperative-type enterprise, they 
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have asked action to equalize our tax sys- 
tem. Chief criticism in this regard has been 
leveled at Federal taxation of the early 
stages of corporate income, at the excise tax 
laws, and at the differing application of these 
excise tax laws within individual industries. 

In this connection, evidence gathered re- 
cently by the Small Business Committee of 
the House amply proved that current rates 
of taxation on small business have, for all 
practical effects, about eaten its entire earn- 
ings, have made it impossible for small inde- 
pendents to finance desirable plant expan- 
sions and modernizations, and are increas- 
ingly making small business a less desirable 
outlet for risk capital. 


LABOR PRACTICES 


Sixth. Federation members have indicated 
repeatedly their wish that Congress act to 
outlaw certain practices of labor which are 
regarded as monopolistic in nature and op- 
pressive to freedom of opportunity. Among 
the practices censured is that of industry- 
wide bargaining, under which system, many 
times, wage agreements are forced on smaller 
firms by virtue of the fact that their voice 
in reaching these eagreements has been 
hardly heard. Federation members have 
also condemned largely the “follow the 
leader” type of wage negotiation, wherein 
agreements reached by labor unions with 
industry giants are practically forced on 
smaller firms who are thereby seriously 
weakened. 

However, federation members are aware 
fully of the fact that any curtailment of 
giant union power without vigorous anti- 
monopoly action against concentrations of 
industry with which labor must contend, 
would result only in weakening labor's abil- 
ity to present its case. So, they contend that 
action to destroy the monopoly power of 
labor must of necessity be accompanied by 
action designed to curb the monopoly power 
inindustry. They contend further that such 
action as this would enable a reduction in 
the size and power of Federal Government, 
and effectively restore vast areas of freedom 
of opportunity. It would also relieve the 
businessman of many onerous, but under 
present circumstances practically necessary, 
intrusions of Government on his private 
affairs. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS 


Seventh. Federation members have re- 
peatedly demanded that Government to the 
further practical extent reduce the number 
and complexity of regulations it exercises 
over private business. It must be remem- 
bered that the small independent is not as 
well equipped as his larger competitors to 
keep abreast of current regulations, let alone 
cope with additional regulations. The prac- 
tical necessity of doing so, however, there- 
fore forces him into a relatively less favor- 
able position vis-a-vis his giant competitors. 
In this connection, it is appropriate to recall 
that federation members have demanded 
consistently that the problems of our econ- 
omy be worked out to the furthest extent 
possible under our free, competitive enter- 
prise system—that wartime controls not be 
reimposed. 

These, gentlemen, are the suggestions 
offered by the Nation-wide small, independ- 
ent business and professional people of the 
National Federation of Small Business, Inc. 
I call your attention to the fact that no 
special privileges have been sought by them 
in any of their stated requirements or Wishes, 
that federation members have sought in all 
cases only the justice and equality to which 
they are rightfully entitled. 

I urge your favorable attention to, and 
action on, all of these suggestions, with 
special emphasis on the first two—without 
which the last four would be only idle ges- 
tures. In these days, when our free way of 
life is under ceaseless attack from extremists 
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of both the far right and far left, it behooves 
us to take all necessary actions to strengthen 
our freedom cf opportunity, the one factor 
that has been the taproot of our success, and 
which has made us at once the hope and 
envy of free men everywhere. 

For the members of the federation and 
for myself, I thank you for the opportunity to 
present these views. 





Who Wants Price Controls? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star: 


WHO WANTS PRICE CONTROLS? 


Mr. Truman is demanding that GOP Con- 
gressmen reverse the course of legislative 
action which the voters elected them to take 
in 1946. His proposals call for increased 
Federal programs of housing, health, wages, 
and price rationing, which will cost more 
billions of the taxpayers’ money. He asks 
return to the price controls of 1946 when the 
people revolted in disgust and elected a 
Republican Congress, 

Who really wants price controls, and all 
they involve? Does the farmer want price 
controls? Does he want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “roll back” his income to what- 
ever level the bureaucrats deem sufficient? 
Does the worker want price controls? Does 
he want the Federal Government to set a 
price on his labor, freeze his wages, and pre- 
vent collective bergaining? Does the busi- 
hessman want price controls? Does he want 
to have a Federal official tell him that he 
must sell his products below cost so that he 
must stop producing or go in the red, lay 
off workers, or cut their wages? This is 
what we had in 1945 and 1946. This is what 
the American people protested against in 
1946 when they couldnt’ buy the things they 
needed and wanted because farmers and 
businessmen refused to produce at a loss, 

Who wants price control? The _ black- 
marketeer is the only one who really wants 
to return to the days of easy profits from 
greedy people who were willing to break the 
law to get what they wanted. Who wants 
price control? Farmers might want controls 
on farm machinery but not on food. Work- 
ers might want it on food but not on wages. 
Auto makers might want it on steel but not 
on cars. But price controls cannot be selec- 
tive. They never have worked and never will 
work unless everything, wages, prices, and 
profits are all set by Government formula. 
In a peacetime economy this is tantamount 
to Government control over every farm and 
industry in the country. 

President Truman says that “the Eightieth 
Congress is directly responsible for the exist- 
ing and ever-increasing cost of living.” But 
his Democratic platform says that the Demo- 
cratic administration is directly responsible 
for high farm income (which means high 
farm prices), high industrial wages (which 
has caused high industrial prices) and high 
profits (which result from high prices and 
inflation of the money market). The Truman 
administration takes credit for trebling the 
national income, but it refuses to face the 
fact that the tripled money supply with a 
production that has only doubled is the 
chief reason for inflation. 
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There is only one answer to high prices. 
Increased production and decrease of the 
money supply. Mr. Truman’s proposals 
would force a decrease in production (people 
will not produce at a loss) and an increase 
in the money supply (more Government 
spending). No wonder his haberdashery 
business in Kansas City went on the rocks. 





Enactment of Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETT: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing correspondence received by me, 
as chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, from the national legis- 
lative commission, the American Legion, 
in which is presented that organization's 
desires concerning veterans’ legislation 
now pending before Congress: 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1948. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RocErs, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MapDAM CHAIRMAN: When Congress 
adjourned on June 19, several bills in which 
the American Legion is particularly inter- 
ested were either pending before congres- 
sional committees, had been favorably re- 
ported and were on the House or Senate 
Calendar, or had been passed by one branch 
of the Congress. 

I enclose herewith a list of some of these 
items which are in accordance with official 
mandates of our two governing bodies, our 
national conventions and national executive 
committee, all of which had been given some 
consideration at the time of adjournment. 
Some of these bills are of vital importance 
to disabled veterans and their dependents, 
in view of the serious condition in which 
they have been placed by virtue of the fact 
that the cost of living has reached an all- 
time high. The American Legion bill, H. R. 
4488, to create the Veterans’ Homestead Act, 
is on the House Calendar and, if enacted into 
law, would greatly improve living conditions 
of many veterans who have been seriously 
handicapped in their readjustment to civil- 
ian life by chaotic housing conditions. Pres- 
ent threats to the security of our country 
make it absolutely necessary that universal 
military training and the Mundt-Nixon bill 
to combat communism be promptly enacted 
into law. 

On behalf of the American Legion, com- 
posed of 3,250,000 veterans who honorably 
served their country, and the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 wives, daughters, 
mothers, and sisters of war veterans, I 
strongly urge that the bills enumerated on 
the attached list be favorably acted on dur- 
ing the present session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
call this letter, with its enclosure, to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding their insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Director, National Legislative Commission, 


REHABILITATION 
Widows and orphans 


H. R. 4242, to increase annual income limi- 
tation on pension for: (1) Veterans unmar- 
ried to $1,800; married, or with minor child or 
dependent parent to $3,000; (2) widow with- 
out child, or a child, $1,800; widow with 
child, $3,000; (3) to deem parents dependent 
for death compensation if annual income not 
in excess of $1,800 for one parent or $3,000 for 
both; (4) not count as veterans’ income, re- 
tirement annuities for age or disability or 
social security for age, or as dependent’s in- 
come; expense of last illness, or burial of 
veteran in excess of $150, or private life in- 
surance payments. Reported to the House 
July 21, 1947. Objected to on the Consent 
Calendar January 19, 1948. Objected to and 
stricken from Consent Calendar February 3, 
1948. H. Res. 428 was referred to the Rules 
Committee January 20, 1948. Rules Com- 
mittee held hearing June 7, 1948. 

H. R. 4900 is in the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. No hearings have been held. Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill has been enacted into law 
as Public Law 868, Eightieth Congress, ap- 
proved July 1, 1948 which provides for in- 
creased rates of wartime and peacetime death 
compensation for widows, children, and de- 
pendent parents effective September 1, 1948. 

Enactment of the remaining sections would 
increase disability compensation rates of vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II, disability pen- 
sion rates of veterans of World Wars I and I, 
and death pension rates of widows and chil- 
dren of war veterans. 

Presently the award of pension for perma- 
nently and totally disabled veterans of World 
Wars I and II does not compare favorably 
with that granted veterans of prior wars. 
Aliso it is not determined by the VA in in- 
numerable cases that entitlement to pension 
exists, because of restrictive VA administra- 
tive criteria for the assignment of a perma- 
nent total rating. Enactment of H. R. 4242, 
H. R. 4900, and H. R. 5616 would place vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II, disabled from 
non-service-connected causes to a degree ren- 
dering them unemployable, in a position 
which would cause no further demand for 
service pensions, in my opinion. 

The cost of living was considered in this 
Congress to be the basis for the need of enact- 
ment of legislation granting higher wages to 
all employees of the Federal Government. 
H. R. 4900, the Sarbacher bill, would elevate 
compensation and pension rates of disabled 
veterans and pension rates of widows and 
children who are also experiencing financial 
distress because of living costs. 

The $1,000 and $2,500 annual income limi- 
tation pattern was adopted in the first vet- 
erans’ regulation promulgated as an Execu- 
tive order by the President following enact- 
ment of the iniquitous Economy Act in 
1933 in the depths of the depression. The 
House Rules Committee denied a rule sought 
by the chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs after hearing testimony of the chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pensions, on H. R. 4242. The enactment of 
this bill would elevate the limitation to a 
reasonable extent and this is made neces- 
sary by the fact that today, 15 years later, 
we are in the era of greatest prosperity this 
country has ever known with living costs 
at the highest peak in the Nation’s history. 
Alteration of the basis for income computa- 
tion by means of certain exclusions provided 
in the bill would permit, as would the eleva- 
tion of the limitation, placement on the 
pension rolls of many worthy disabled vet- 
erans and surviving widows and children of 
those who served and placement on com- 
pensation rolls of dependent parents of vet- 
erans whose deaths resulted from service. 

H.R. 2716, to provide additional disability 
compensation for veterans of World Wars 
I and Ii for wife, child, or children and de- 
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pendent parents. Hearings before subcom. 
mittee of House Veterans’ Affairs Commit. 
tee July 2 and 10, 1947. 

H.R. 5301, to amend paragraph 2 of part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to 
extend education and training benefits o¢ 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to unre. 
married widows of World War II veterans 
whose death was service-connected; and to 
their unmarried children born prior to Jan. 
uary 1,1947, Hearing was held by the House 
Veterans’ Committee May 20, 1948. 

H.R. 3691, to amend paragraph VI of Vet- 
erans Regulation 10, to provide compensa. 
tion or pension to children of deceaseg 
World War I or II veterans after their eight- 
eenth birthday while pursuing a course of 
instruction at an approved school not to 
exceed 4 years if commenced before age 21: 
and to provide subsistence allowance of $50 
per month to children over 16 years of age 
of such veterans whose death was due to 
service in addition to compensation and 
earnings not to exceed 48 months; such 
benefits to cease at age 21 if child is entitled 
in own right to vocational rehabilitation or 
education or training under parts VII or 
VII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a). Bill 
referred to a subcommittee of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, and some action is needed 
now. H. R. 3840 is an identical bill. 


World War I Veterans 


H.R. 5616 is in the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Hearings were held March 18 
and May 14, 1948, by the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pensions. 

This bill would require consideration of 
developmental abnormalities and Congenital 
defects in evaluation of extent of disability 
for pension purposes in determining entitle- 
ment to benefits of permanently and totally 
disabled war veterans. It would liberalize 
by statute the requirements as to age and 
percentage of disability for the assignment 
of permanent and total disability ratings for 
pension purposes, 

H. R. 1235, to provide 100-percent compen- 
sation for presumptive service-connected dis- 
abilities for World War I veterans. (Before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; 
no hearing.) 

H. R. 4243, to amend Veterans’ Regulation 
3 (a), to provide that any veteran with active 
tuberculosis of compensable degree which 
has become completely arrested, shall be 
rated totally disabled for 2 years following 
date of arrest and 50 percent for an addi- 
tional 5 years, and 40 percent thereafter for 
life if diagnosed far advanced, or 30 percent 
for life if moderately advanced or less. Re- 
ported July 19, 1947. House Resolution 438: 
Rule for its consideration filed January 20, 
1948; on which hearing was held June 7, 1948. 

H. R. 4007, to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to pay not to exceed 
$1,600 on the purchase price of an auto for 
any war veteran entitled to compensation for 
loss or permanent loss of use of one or both 
feet or one or both hands or permanent im- 
pairment of vision of both eyes of certain 
prescribed.status. This bill is on the Con- 
sent Calendar and was passed over without 
prejudice April 20, May 3, June 8, and June 
16, 1948. House Resolution 308, a rule for its 
consideration, has been pending before the 
House Rules Committee since July 17, 1947, 
without action. S. 1391, companion bill, 
passed the Senate July 19, 1947. 

Insurance 

H. R. 1828, to provide $10,000 national 
service life insurance (gratuitous-auto- 
matic) for persons who were killed or died, 
or who were totally disabled or taken pris- 
oner between October 8, 1940, and April 20, 
1942; also gratuitous insurance for 120 days 
after enlistment prior to September 8, 1945; 
protects flying cadets in same manner be- 
tween October 8, 1940, and June 8, i941. 
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Hearing held by the full committee February 

4, 1948. 

social security—Credit for time in armed 
services 


H. R. 69 provides service credit for veter- 
ens for purposes of title II, Social Security 
Act—in other words, protection for those in 
the armed services formerly in positions 
covered by social security. This bill is pend- 
ing before House Ways and Means Committee. 


National cemeteries 


H. R. 1109, to provide for one national cem- 
etery in every State and Territory and such 
other national cemeteries in the States and 
Territories as may be needed for the burial 
of war veterans as provided for in section 
81, title 24, United States Code, as amended. 
Bill reported to the House July 14, 1947, and 
objected to July 21, 1947, when 1° was called 
up on the Consent Calendar. 


HOUSING 
Veterans Homestead Act of 1948 


H. R. 4488, the American Legion bill to 
create the Veterans Homestead Act of 1948 
was reported to the House May 3, 1948, and 
ison House Calendar. This bill would great- 
ly relieve the chaotic housing conditions 
faced by veterans in their desperate efforts 
to secure by rental or purchase housing at 
prices they can afford to pay. At its meeting 
in May 1948, the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion adopted a 
mandate supporting the so-called Taft-El- 
jender-Wagner housing bill provided the 
provisions of H, R. 4488 were included as an 
amendment to that bill. Any housing legis- 
lation enacted during this session of Con- 
gress should be amended to include the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4488, as presently on the 
House Calendar, 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
Universal military training 


H. R. 4278, American plan for universal 
military training, was reported to the House 
on July 26, 1947. Regardless of the fact that 
sentiment throughout the country was 
strongly in favor of universal military traiz- 
ing, as evidenced by all national polls as 
well as letters, telegrams, and petitions sent 
to Members of Congress, the House Rules 
Committee has refused to issue a rule in or- 
der that the bill could be debated and voted 
on by all Members of the House. Since the 
recess Of June 19, more American citizens 
than ever before are in favor of universal 
military training. We ask immediate con- 
sideration and passage of H. R. 4278. 


REHABILITATION 
World War I and II and widows and orphans 


S. 2125, to provide additional disability 
compensation for veterans of World Wars I 
and II for wife, child, or children and de- 
pendent parents. This is pending before 
Senate Finance Committee. 

S. 1458, to amend paragraph VI of Veterans 
Regulation 10, to provide compensation or 
pension to children of deceased World War I 
or II veterans after their eighteenth birthday 
while pursuing a course of instruction at an 
approved school not to exceed 4 years if com- 
menced before age 21; and to provide a sub- 
sistence allowance of $50 per month to chil- 
dren over 16 years of age of such veterans 
whose death was due to service in addition 
to compensation and earnings not to exceed 
48 months; such benefits to cease at age 21 
if child is entitled in own right to vocation 
rehabilitation or education or training under 
parts VII or VIII of Veterans’ Regulation 1 
(a). Bill now pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

S. 2258, to increase annual income limita- 
tion on pension for: (1) Veterans unmarried 
to $1,800; married, or with minor child or de- 
pendent parent to $3,000; (2) widow without 
child, af a child, $1,800; widow with child 
$3,000; 33) to deem parents dependent for 


death compensation if annual income not in 
excess of $1,800 for 1 parent or $3,000 for 
both; (4) not count as veteran's income: re- 
tirement annuities for age or disability or 
social security for age; or as dependent’s in- 
come: expense of last illness, or burial of vet- 
eran in excess of $150, or private life in- 
surance payments. Hearing held by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on May 26, 1948. 


Insurance 


H. R. 4160, to amend section 602 (n) of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended to provide: (1) Waiver of pre- 
miums, for 6 months continuous total dis- 
ability of insured, becoming due en or be- 
fore October 8, 1940, and prior to this enact- 
ment, upon application within 1 year after 
enactment; (2) premiums paid during effec- 
tive waiver pericd shall be applied to pay- 
ment of premiums later becoming due un- 
less insured requests a refund; (3) the 
beneficiary, within 1 year after death of in- 
sured or enactment, may apply for waiver if 
insured died without applying; (4) applica- 
tion filed by the beneficiary shall have same 
effect as if filed by insured; (5) where pre- 
miums are not waived solely because insured 
died prior to continuance of total disability 
for 6 months, upon such proof filed within 1 
year after insured’s death or enactment, the 
insurance shall be deemed in force at death, 
the unpaid premiums shall be waived and 
that subsection (r) of section 602, which re- 
quires that such unpaid premiums become a 
lien against the proceeds, be repealed. This 
bill passed the House July 25, 1947. 


Social security 


H.R. 6777, social security benefits which 
should be amended by the inclusion of pro- 
tection for these in-the armed services form- 
erly in positions covered by social security— 
a service credit for veterans for purposes of 
title II, Social Security Act (language of 
H. R. 69). H.R. 6777 passed the House June 
14, 1948, and is now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and should be amended to 
provide this credit for honorably discharged 
members of the armed services. 


AMERICANISM 
Anti-Communist bill 


H. R. 5852, to combat un-American ac- 
tivities by requiring the registration of 
Communist-front organizations, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill passed the House May 19, 1948, by 
the overwhelming vote of 319 and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
This bill is a measure which is most neces- 
sary at this time, and should be enacted in 
the special session. 


HOUSING 
Veterans Homestead Act of 1948 


H. R. 4488 was favorably reported to the 
House May 3, 1948, and is now on the House 
calendar. 


A companion bill, S. 1759, is now pending - 


before the Senate Finance Committee. 

We urgently request that favorable action 
be taken upon this bill and veterans’ hous- 
ing legislation be enacted by this Congress 
before adjournment, 

S. 1901, provides that all disability benefits 
paid to a veteran for service-connected dis- 
ability will not be classed as income in de- 
termining eligibility for occupancy in low- 
rental housing projects. This bill is before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, 

NATIONAL SECURITY 
Universal military training 

The Senate Armed Services Committee has 
held hearings on S. 651—the Legion-spon- 
sored UMT bill. 

We urgently request that a companion bill, 
H. R. 4278, favorably reported in the House 
and now on the calendar, be passed in the 
Senate before adjournment. 
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Memorial to Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks of my colleague the Hon, 
KENNETH B. KEATING, when he placed a 
wreath on the grave of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony as the representative of the 
Seven women Representatives in the 
Congress: 


This wreath I have placed on the grave 
of Susan Brownell Anthony on behalf and 
as the representative of the seven women, 
my distinguished colleagues, who now serve 
their country in the Congress of the United 
States. Each of them, I am sure, if she 
could be here, would voice her ambition to 
make her contribution to the welfare of the 
Nation patterned on the life and works of 
this zealous, valiant campaigner for right 
and justice whose memory we honor today. 

This daughter of Rochester belongs to the 
ages. Let us who follow profit by her exam- 
ple by clinging steadfastly and, if necessary, 
militantly to the ideals and principles which 
conscience, rather than expediency, dictates. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, I desire to include 
the following two articles from the 
Rochester Times-Union describing the 
ceremonies: 

[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
of July 21, 1948] 
WomMAN’s RicHts DRIvE SPURRED AT SESSION 
HERE 


(By Anne Griffith) 


The Woman’s Rights Movement, vigorous 
after a century-long, purposeful life, was 
given a new turn on its one hundredth birth- 
day in Rochester today. 

A plea to turn the movement into co- 
educational channels was presented by Miss 
M. Eunice Hilton, Ph. D., dean of women at 
Syracuse University, at the start of all-day 
centennial observances here. 

The celebration moved here today after a 
2-day program in Seneca Falls, thus parallel- 
ing the first woman’s rights convention in 
1948, which met for 2 days in the canal vil- 
lage, then adjourned to Rochester. 


SPEAK AT CHURCH SESSION 


Miss Hilton and Miss Alma Lutz, of Bos- 
ton, author of many books on the movement 
and of a yet unpublished life of Rochester's 
famed woman’s rights leader, Susan B. -An- 
thony, spoke this morning in First Unitarian 
Church, which 100 years ago gave shelter to 
the history making at its former site in Fitz- 
hugh Street N. 

Mayor Dicker and the Reverend David Rhys 
Williams, D. D., pastor of the church, de- 
livered greetings. The church ceremonies 
were followed by a luncheon at Gannett 
House, a pilgrimage to Miss Anthony's grave 
in Mount Hope Cemetery, and an open house 
and dedication of a State marker at the re- 
furbished Anthony home at 17 Madison 
Street. 

Miss Hilton, speaking on “Women in the 
World Today,” declared: “The psychological 
tenor of the times has changed; women must 
use different techniques to achieve their 
aims, notably increasing the activities in 
which they work side by side with men in the 
community.” 
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SAME FIGHT CONTINUES 


“We should not be satisfied until superior 
women hold the positions held by inferior 
men today,” she held. “The breach between 
the sexes needs healing, but not at the ex- 
pense of stopping one iota short of the aim 
of the women assembled in 1848—the aim of 
securing the place for woman for which her 
natural powers and desires fit her.” 

She reminded the listeners, which included 
nationally known women leaders and rela- 
tives of the first suffragists, that the fight to- 
day is the same as the fight in 1848—“It must 
be directed against attitudes which die 
hard, regarding ‘woman's place.’” 

Miss Lutz reviewed the history of the first 
convention. 

“In order to understand why women at 
this time felt it so important to call conven- 
tions to discuss woman’s rights, we must 
look at the laws affecting women and at the 
traditions which had been built up regard- 
ing woman's sphere,” she said. 

WOMAN'S SPHERE DESCRIBED 


“By 1848, only Negroes, Indians, convicts, 
the insane—and women were disfranchised. 
In most of our States a married woman had 
no property rights. * * * Only one col- 
lege, Oberlin, admitted women. * * * A 
very definite sphere had been marked out for 
women, limited to her husband, her home, 
and her children. To step out of this sphere 
was to defy what was then thought to be the 
will of God. * * * The only cccupations 


open to women were housework, sewing, 
teaching and, in some localities, factory 
work.” 


She said American democracy has been 
“immeasurably strengthened” by granting 
the vote to women. “But until women are 
recognized by our Federal Constitution and 
by all of our State constitutions as complete 
citizens, it will still need strengthening.” 

The Reverend Doctor Williams called upon 
the women present “to carry out the wider 
implications of that convention whose cen- 
tennial we celebrate today.” 

“I believe,” he declared, “that if those 
noble women of 1848 were living in this third 
year of the atomic age they would be bravely 
fighting for some kind of world order to lift 
the crushing burden of armament from 
the back of all humanity and to secure civil- 
ization from self-destruction.” 

Among notable women present were Dr. 
K. Frances Scott, of Smith College, president 
of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women; Miss Marjorie C. Smith, 
assistant dean of women at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, State president of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, of Washington. D. C., past chair- 
man of the National Women’s Party; and 
Mrs. Dora Steven, of Croton-on-the-Hudson, 
national officer of the Women’s Party. 


MAKE PILGRIMAGE TO GRAVE 


Luncheon at Gannett House was served by 
Women’s Alliance of First Unitarian Church 
under supervision of Mrs. Sherman A. Clute. 

The mayor and members of his committee, 
including Counci’man William A. Doane, 
Public Service Bureau Director Harry J. Gay- 
nor, and Commissioner Harold S. W. Mac- 
Farlin led the one procession to Miss An- 
thony’s grave and placed wreaths. A bronze 
grave marker was placed by Mrs. Edgar B. 
Cock, representing Irondequoit Chapter, 
DAR. Representative KENNETH B. KEATING 
also participated. 

Special exhibits of Anthony documents 
were shown today at Rochester Museum, 
Public Library, and Historical Society. 





{From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union of 
July 22, 1948] 
Susan B. ANTHONY MARKER UNVEILED IN FETE 
CLIMAX 
The one hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tiou cf the iirst Woman's Rights Convention 


ended here yesterday with a tribute to Susan 
B. Anthony, famed leader in women’s fight 
for equality. 

Climax of the day-long observance, which 
followed a 2-day program in Seneca Falls, 
scene of the first Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, was the unveiling of a State marker at 
Miss Anthony’s home, 17 Madison Street. 

This ceremony followed a meeting at First 
Unitarian Church, to which, in 1848, the first 
convention was adjourned, a luncheon, and a 
pilgrimage to the grave of Miss Anthony in 
Mount Hope Cemetery, where Mayor Dicker 
and others placed wreaths. 

PRESENTED BY MRS. GANNETT 

W. Stephen Thomas, director of the Roch- 
ester Museum, presided at the marker 
presentation ceremony. Mrs. Frank Gannett, 
member of the State Board of Regents, made 
the presentation. Susan B. Anthony 2d, New 
York, grandniece of the suffragist, unveiled 
the marker, and Mrs. George B. Howard ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the Susan B. Anthony 
Memorial Home. 

Blake McKelvey, city historian, in remarks 
at the ceremony said that citizens never do 
reach the ultimate goals for which they strive 
and that this was Miss Anthony’s challenge. 
He added that it is not alone those who ini- 
tiate great movements but those who strug- 
gle to carry them on who reach that final 
triumph that Miss Anthony knew. 

Tribute to Mrs. Howard, moving spirit be- 
hind the Rochester portion of the centen- 
nial, was paid by Frank Gannett. 

In the ceremony at the grave Mayor Dicker 
said he knew he spoke for the people of 
Rochester when “we honor and revere”’ Susan 
B,. Anthony and express pride in her achieve- 
menis. 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, plac- 
ing a wreath at the grave for the seven 
women Members of Congress, urged others 
to follow Susan Anthony's example by “cling- 
ing steadfastiy and, if necessary, militantly, 
to the ideals that marked her struggie.” 

Susan B. Anthony 2d declared, “The future 
must be fought for and worked for, and 
not along national lines. Women all over the 
world today are united in one desire— 
peace.” 

Roses were sent to the ceremony at the 
grave by Miss Margaret Shanks, 81-year-old 
Canandaiguan who was Susan B. Anthony’s 
nurse. 

Wreaths were also placed by Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Washington, past chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party and one of four suf- 
fragists jailed in 1917 in attempting to vote; 
Mrs. William H. Goldring, Cobleskill, presi- 
dent-elect of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Guy W. Cheney, Corn- 
ing, former State federation president and 
assembly woman; Mrs. Robert W. Rowe, 
Rochester, president of the New York State 
"Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. K. 
Frances Stott, Northampton, Mass., national 
president of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; Miss Marjorie Smith, Syra- 
cuse, State president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, and Councilman 
William Doane. 

Flowers from the gardens of residences at 
141 and 151 Plymouth Avenue South were also 
laid on Miss Anthony's grave. The resi- 
dences were the homes of Mary and Sarah 
Hallowell, who attended the first Woman's 
Rights Convention in 1848 and in their later 
years were close friends of Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. Howard reported today that numerous 
checks had been received for the Anthony 
Memorial Home from persons unable to at- 
tend yesterday’s functions. Among them 
was one from Mrs. Worthington Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa., Pennsylvania national Repub- 
lican committeewoman, sent in honor of Mrs. 
Charles W. Weis, Jr., Rochester, New York 
State national GOP committeewoman. 
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The Legislative Situation and High Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a current broadcast in which I partici. 
pated with the distinguished and veteran 
news commentator, Mr. George E. Reedy, 
In this broadcast Mr. Reedy sheds light 
on the legislative situation, and discusses 
in particular the problem of high prices, 
With his customary keen analysis he has 
pointed up many facts in which our 
citizens will be deeply interested. As 
many of my colleagues know, Mr. Reedy 
is Washington representative of a great 
new radio chain, the Arrowhead Network, 
which represents a vital addition to the 
Nation’s broadcasting scene. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Good evening. This is George Reedy, your 
Arrowhead Network reporter in the Nation's 
and the news capital of the world, Wash- 
ington. 

Here on Capitol Hill, on the floors of Con- 
gress which President Truman has deliber- 
ately made the first battleground of his cam. 
paign for election to the Presidency, there 
are a lot of furiously angry men, these days, 

Southern blood is at the boiling point, 
and the Republicans—to a man—are only 
slightly less than furious. Mr. Truman— 
who has caused it all—is a bit miffed, too. 
Then, of course, there’s that element called 
the people. They’re mad, also. 

In fact, things are not too calm, along 
the Potomac, right at this point. Everybody 
would like to think that something construc. 
tive will emerge from this special session of 
Congress, but the odds are heavily against it. 

When Mr. Truman used the announce- 
ment of his special-session-call as the kicker, 
in his acceptance-speech-indictment of the 
Republicans at the Philadelphia convention, 
he removed any possibility of a bipartisan ap- 
proach to the problems he submitted for 
consideration by the Congress, Tuesday, 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 

He was asking for a legislative miracle, 
when he demanded that Congress do some- 
thing about high prices. And it was very 
plain, that inflationary trends cannot be 
curbed by limited price-controls and ration- 
ing, without the removal of farm price sup- 
ports, and drastic reductions in public spend- 
ing and wages. 

Mr. Truman didn't ask for any of these 
things. Yet, he expects to saddle the Re- 
publicans with responsibility for present 
living costs—if they fail to accomplish it. 
He is happy to claim full credit for high 
wages, while blaming the Republicans for 
high prices. Yet, the two, are in effect, 
Siamese twins. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE Z 


So much for the Republican's anger. As to 
the beef of the Dixiecrats, those boys south 
of the Mason and Dixon's line, the cause of 
their high temperatures is, of course, that 
matter of the civil-rights issue. 

It could very well be, if racial legislation is 
pushed to the front of the rest of the Presi- 
dent’s program, his program may receive no 
attention at all. It most certainly will drive 
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a deeper wedge between the angry southern- 
ers and the Truman administration, 

“Then, of course, there is that matter of the 
aople. The people, meaning you and you 
nd you—according to reports—have been 
sting madder and madder about prices, 
he big question has been, Will their sput- 
ying indignation get under the skins of 
ne reassembled Congress? 


PRICES MAY BE GOING DOWN 


Well, whether it does or not, and whether 
they do anything about it or not, I have some 
cmall evidence to the effect that prices may 
have reached their peak—at least on one 
commodity that most of us like to have on 
tables—namely, meat. Here in Washington, 
that 1s. 

And whether President Truman realizes it 
or not, there are many signs of lewer prices 
in many things, all over—not alone in Wash- 
ngtcen. 

For instance, my authority in the matter 
of meat and staple goods prices, is Mrs. 
Reedy, who keeps house for Toby, our king- 
size tiger cat, and me. Mrs. R., who always 
asks the price of any meat and such be- 
e she makes her purchases—and is, there- 
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fore, the bane of existence for those guys who 
weigh their thumb with the meat—tells me 
this about prices here in Washington: 

Round steak, which up to last Saturday 
retailed in the chain stores at $1.15 per 
pound, has suddenly dropped to 98 cents. 
Porterhouse, which wasn’t even available at 

25 a pound for some time now, is back on 
the butchers’ counters—and at 98 cents a 
pound. Whole hams—good, nationally known 
brands—which have been 79 cents a pound 
for some time, now are available at 59 cents 
and seem to be in plentiful supply—as do 
the other meats. 

“As to staples, however, these seems to be 
no apparent change, either up or down. 
3ut there just seems to be a trend toward 
a reduction in meats, generally, of about 
20 cents a pound, and a comparable reduction 
with regard to fresh produce.” 

Well, to me, that’s the report of an expert 
in buying in the meat and grocery shops 
here in the Nation’s capital. 

But strictly on by own, I’ve noticed the 
reductions in things here in the East, such 
as radios, White shirts, shoes, and things, 
which, while they may not mean much, do 
indicate a trend to a point where even the 
common man so dear to the hearts of the 
Henry Wallaces and such—can start en- 
visioning again—the day when they can 
start to live. 





ITEMS BECOMING AVAILABLE 

For instance, white shirts which were 
practically unavailable not so long ago— 
and when available—at not less than $5.50 
to $10 each, can now be had in some of the 
best shops, at from $3.50 to $5—and good 
shirts, too. 

Some authorities on inflation have been 
insisting that consumer resistance never 
amounts to more than talk. But those 
brands of shoes that formerly sold at $10 
and $12—and which went to $15 and $20— 
were jet-propelled downward, this week, right 
here in Washington and other eastern cities, 
to $15 and $11. 

Many theaters—movie and legitimate— 
have reduced their admission prices be- 
cause of empty seats—and again, merchants 
are plagued by worries of consumer resist- 
ance—which, no doubt, is one of the causes, 
at least, of the trend. 

I'd like to repeat, that whether Congress 
does—or has. done anything about high 
prices, there are plenty of indications such 
as I have cited—that they are coming down. 
That doesn’t go for steel, or steel products, 
as yet, though. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


But to get back on Congress. Committees 
on both sides of Capitol Hill have been giv- 
ing the once-over-lightly to the President's 
Sugzestions to combat inflation. And Wis- 


consin’s legislators appear to me to be most 
active. 

For example, Wisconsin’s Junior Senator, 
Joe McCartny, is a member of the Senate 
Banking Committee, and the Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee. His colleague, ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, the senior Senator of his 
State, heads the Judiciary Committee and 


is a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


CHAIRMAN WILEY, OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


And, speaking of Senator Witrey, in the 
century of years since Wisconsin became a 
State, there have been only two Members 
of Congress from the Badger State who have 
served as Chairmen of the powerful Judi- 
clary Committees of either House. 

One of them, of course, is ALEXANDER 
Witry, whom I just mentioned. Senator 
Witey is from Chippewa Falls, Wis., and has 
served as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee since 1947. 

And here is an interest-.ng fact—one of 
those things I never Knew until just now— 
just 40 years ago, John James Jenkins, Mem- 
ber of Congress, also from Wisconsin’s Chip- 
pewa Falls, served as chairman. But then, 
of course, you folks in Wisconsin knew that 
all along, I suppose. 


DROUGHT-RELIEF BILL 


And to show you how Senators WILEy and 
McCarTHY are in there pitching for Wis- 
consin, they jointly sponsored and intro- 
duced a bill on the opening day of this spe- 
cial session of Congress, which, if enacted, 
would help solve the terrific problem facing 
northern Wisconsin’s dairy farmers, due to 
the drought. 

The bill would enable the Agriculture De- 
partment to pay subsidies on livestock feed 
shipped into northern Wisconsin. And on 
livestock sent out of that area for feeding 
purposes, 

Senator WILEy is here in the Arrowhead 
Network's Washington studios with me, and 
there are a lot of things I'd like to ask him, 
which I know you folks would like to hear 
the answers to, also. 

Well, Senator, the last I heard you were 
talking things over with our top Navy officers 
in Hawaii about America’s mandated islands 
in the Pacific. Then all of a sudden it was 
Aloha Hawaii, and I found you back in the 
Capital. 

Senator Witey. Yes, George, when we 
heard that the President called the special 
session of Congress, I took the first ship 
back to the United States. It has always 
been my belief that when Congress is in 
session, it is the duty of a legislator to be 
on hand in order to represent the interest of 
his constituents. 


NO LEGISLATIVE MAGIC 


Mr. Reepy. Then, Senator, you expect that 
a lot of this legislation that the President 
has recommended will be passed by the Con- 
gress? 

Senator WiLEy. No; hold on a minute, 
George; I didn’t say that. I can’t predict 
just what the Congress will do regarding the 
President’s request, but I think I know the 
feeling of the Congress and of the American 
people, and I can summarize that feeling as 
follows: You can't legislate America into the 
millenium. You can't expect Congress by 
a wave of the legislative wand to pass a lot 
of public laws and iron out every problem 
in our country today. I don’t mean that 
we should expect everything to solve itself. 
But I do mean that the real solution to 
America’s questions will be found at the 
grass roots of America, yes, the grass roots 
of Wisconsin, where the farmers, the busi- 
nessmen, the laboring men, the housewives, 
and others, work and produce and meet their 
own problems. 

BERLIN CRISIS 


Mr. Rerpy. Well, Senator, that may be 
true about the domestic picture, but you 
certainly can’t expect the foreign sitwation 
to iron itself out just by hopes. 
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Senator Witty. That its absolutely right, 
George. The present crisis in Berlin calls 
for strong American action, for clear think- 
ing, and for a re-evaluation of our entire 
relations with Russia. The American people 
want peace. They have had enough of war. 
At the same time, they know that appease- 
ment won’t work with Russia. As a matter 
of fact, the greatest single failure of the 
President’s whole speech is that he failed to 
mention the problem which is uppermost in 
the minds of the American people. That 
problem is: Where do we go from here in 
our relations with the Russians? How can 
we maintain peace with them without sacri- 
ficing our principles? 

Mr. Reepy. Well, Senator, that is well and 
good for cur foreign relations, but what 
about all these problems here at home? 
Doesn't the Congress understand the ques- 
tions which the American people face? 

DAMAGES OF INFLATION 

Senatcr WILEY. It certainly does, George. 
We all recognize that we have a 50-cent dol- 
lar today. We recognize that many groups 
in our country have suffered real injury and 
hardship because of the rising cost of living. 
We know, for example, that our old people 
are trying to live on small pensions, that our 
white-collar workers, that teachers and others 
have been hit hard. Congress has made prog- 
ress toward solving those problems. But the 
one thing that will really bring prices down 
is not, as I have said, some magic hokus- 
pokus from Washington, D.C. It is the old- 
fashioned solution of full production which 
has always solved the problem of inflation 
when we have been confronted with it in 
the past. When supply meets up with de- 
mand prices tumble. 

Unless we can get full production, unless 
management and labor and agriculture can 
work together as a tedm, then we can’t ex- 
pect the inflation problem to be licked. Work 
is the answer and has always been the an- 
swer to America's price problem. We must 
not forget too that our whole foreign aid 
program has aggravated inflation here at 
home by siphoning goods in short supply. 
That means that more than ever it is abso- 
lutely necessary to get a real volume of goods 
in order to bring supply into balance with 
demand. 

FREEDOM AND PEACE 

The people of Wisconsin don't want to be 
dictated to from Washington, D.C. They do 
want the onportunity to work out their own 
problems insofar as possible by themselves. 
They don’t want black markets as we had 
in the past when OPA was riding roughshod, 


They want freedom here at home and peace 


abroad. That is why they are looking to the 
White House and to the State Department 
for a stronz, sensible stand on the Berlin 


crisis, freedom and peace. Those are Amer- 
ica’s needs today and in the days ahead. 

Mr. Reepy. Thanks very much, Senator 
Witey. And now, until this very same time 
next week, folks, this is George Reedy, your 
Arrowhead Network reporter in the Nation’ 
and the news capital of the world 
good night from Washington. 





Se er 


Federal Aid to Education Should Be 
Passed at Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us recognize the importance of education 
in a democracy. Our hopes for world 
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peace, world understanding, and the sur- 
vivel of freedom are tied up in education. 
We know that ignorance is the breeding 
ground for hatreds, mistrust, prejudice, 
and oppression. The concept of a demo- 
cratic government, where every man 
would have a voice and the rights of all 
would be respected, was born of enlight- 
ened minds. It was born in the minds 
of men who threw back the cloak of 
tyranny to get at the basic truths that all 
men were created equal and were en- 
dowed by their Creator with the inaliena- 
ble rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. To preserve these truths, 
to keep them alive and working in an 
age when they are threatened by false 
propaganda and ideologies of oppression, 
education is essential. 

Yet today, when the structure of our 
free society is being attacked from all 
sides, education, instead of being able to 
come to the rescue, is itself in the midst 
of one of the most severe crises in its his- 
tory. The end of the war found the 
schools with an inadequate supply of 
teachers, out-dated equipment, buildings 
in need of repair, and not enough money 
to stretch over budget increases produced 
by the high costs of living. In the three 
intervening years the situation has not 
changed. Attempts have been made all 
over the country to bring teachers’ 
salaries up, as has been done here in 
Tennessee, but these increases have not 
been able to catch up with the rapidly 
climbing prices and better-paying jobs 
in’ other fields. 

The counties in Tennessee, along with 
the State, are paying, for the most part, 
every bit as much as they can afford, to 
get their children educated, but today 
the State and local dollars just cannot 
be made to go all the way around. 
There are more than 50,000 children in 

* America, mostly in rural areas, who are 
getting no education at all today. Ap- 
proximately two million more of our 
children are not getting the benefits of a 
really good and sound education because 
of inadequate school facilities and tem- 
porarily certified, poorly trained teach- 
ers. One classroom out of every eight in 
the Nation has teachers who are not 
qualified for the job. A total of more 
than 102,000 teachers were teaching on 
substandard licenses in 1947-48. 

With democracy at the crossroads, we 
cannot afford to furnish our children 
with anything but the very best educa- 
tion that it is humanly possible to give 
them. It is our moral duty to them and 
to ourselves. If we do not have the 
money, then we have to get it some- 
where else. And the only other source 
we can look to for help is the Federal 
Government. 

For this reason, I strongly favor a Fed- 
eral aid to education program and I 
promise to do everything within my 
power to see that a bill is speeded through 
Congress providing for such aid. When I 
first came to Congress I filed a bill and 
have had one pending since. A bill has 
been reported by the subcommittee on 
Education in the House. The bill passed 
by the Senate called for $300,000,000 to 
be distributed among the 48 States on a 
basis of the number of children between 
the ages of 5 and 17 and the total income 
of residents in each State. If the bill 
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had passed, Tennessee woulc have gotten 
an estimated $14,785,000. I believe that 
such aid would serve to strengthen the 
structure of our State educational sys- 
tem and be of benefit to all of us. 

Federal aid would be offered, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill before the 
last session of Congress, without Federal 
interference in the State schools. The 
money would be turned over to the 
States to be distributed locally by them. 

Federal aid to education would help to 
reduce the extreme inequality of oppor- 
tunity which now exists in various 
schools. The ratio now stands at 60 tol 
in the amounts spent per student. The 
better schools spend as high as $220 a 
year per pupil, while the poorest schools 
spend only $3.70. The proposals for Fed- 
eral aid set $50 as the minimum which 
should be spent for the education of 
every child in this country. In a 1940 
inventory, more than 1,175,000 children 
were in school systems which spent $18.50 
or less per student. It is unbelievable to 
most of us that in this richest of coun- 
tries so little could be spent for the edu- 
cation of such a great number of our 
future citizens. During 1944-45, when 
we were neglecting many of our children 
by furnishing poor schools and poor 
teachers, we spent $2,600,000,000 on ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. During 
the same year we spent $2,700,000,000 on 
tobacco and $7,100,000,000 on _ liquor. 
Those figures speak for themselves. 
Federal aid would help to rectify this 
appalling situation and to more nearly 
balance the educational opportunities of- 
fered children in poorer communities 
against those offered to children in the 
wealthier sections of our country. 

Federal aid to education is likewise 
needed to lessen the differences in 
amounts spent on education by States. 
Most of the money would go, of course, 
to the States now spending the least on 
salaries of teachers who are now paid 
on an average of $1,000 a year and under 
in the poorest States and $3,000 and 
over in the richest States. Teaching pays 
on an average of less than $2,000 a year 
in 60 percent of the schools in this coun- 
try, and less than $1,200 in 16 percent 
of the cases. These salaries lack a good 
deal of being decent living wages in this 
period of high costs and they lack a good 
deal of measuring up to what people in 
other lines of work and professions are 
getting. Teaching actually pays less 
than factory work. From 1941-45, 350,- 
000 teachers left their schools to go to 
war and to take better jobs, and few of 
them have been lured back into the pro- 
fession by the present salaries. Federal 
aid will help to pull teacher salaries up, 
particularly in the States where they are 
now grossly underpaid. And more money 
will bring better-trained and better- 
qualified men and women into this vital 
profession. 

If one State has poor educational 
facilities, the whole Nation bears the 
burden. Americans are constantly 
changing residence from State to State 
and the education that they get in one 
State may be put to use in another. 
Americans are also being called on more 
and more to give intelligent answers to 
national problems. It is false economy 
from which all of us will eventually suf- 






























































fer not to make Federal aid available 
when it could furnish much needed relief 
to our poverty-stricken school systems. 

The Washington Post, one of the great 
newspapers of this country, in making 
an impassioned plea for Federal aid to 
education recently, pointed out: “Educa- 
tion is not a luxury. It is the fulcrum 
of a democratic society.” To the words 
of the Post editorial writer, I would add 
the additional assertion that if we are to 
rid ourselves of such existing evils as 
juvenile delinquency, crime waves, abuse 
of minority groups, and social and eco- 
nomic inefficiency in general, we must 
give to every child in America the chance 
to find a better way of life through edu- 
cation. That is democracy’s answer to 
communism, fascism, and all the other 
oppressive doctrines which thrive on 
mass ignorance and half-truths. When 
every person, through education, can in- 
telligently and wisely contribute to the 
solving of a democracy’s problems, a bet- 
ter and freer government than has ever 
been known to man will come into being. 





The Present State of the American 
Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to submit a copy of a brief 
summary concerning the present state 
of the American merchant marine is- 
sued by the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
statement should be of interest to all of 
the Members of Congress and the coun- 
try generally, as I feel that the American 
merchant marine problem is one that is 
of paramount interest to all of the citi- 
zens of the United States, especially, 
since our past history has demonstrated 
the importance of the American mer- 
chant marine as a requisite to our na- 
tional defense, as well as to the impor- 
tance of this necessary industry to our 
peacetime needs and to maintain our 
position among the nations of the world 
in this field. The article follows: 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 

Notwithstanding the construction of a 
huge merchant fleet, largely of standardized 
types designed for war purposes, the United 
States is today faced with a critical problem 
in maintaining an adequate fleet of pas- 
senger and freight vessels. 

We have only 49 active passenger vessels 
each with a capacity for approximately 100 
or more persons compared with 97 ships 
of similar category before World War Il. 
We are losing our rightful place in passenger 
trade on the most important world trade 
routes to other nations who are building 
new and modern ships of this class. 

Our privately owned dry cargo fleet, while 
composed largely of fast, modern ships, is 
only a small fraction larger than before the 
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war at which time we carried less than 30 
percent of our own imports and exports, 
True, we do have a somewhat larger privately 
owned fleet operating in the foreign trades 
today but our domestic trades have been 
greatly diminished. 

Except for some tankers being constructed, 
the completion of one bulk ore carrier for an 
American steamship company, and the fin- 
ishing up of a few ships for foreign cwner- 
ship, our shipyards are without the neces- 
sary backlog of work to keep them in 
operating condition. 

These matters deeply affect our commerce 
and trade, and our national security. The 
President of the United States on March ai; 
1947 (nearly a year and a half ago) ap- 
pointed an advisory committee on the mer- 
chant marine. This committee, composed of 
practical-minded businessmen unassociated 
with shipping or shipbuilding, was requested 
to furnish the President with its recommen- 
dations as to a sound merchant-marine pol- 
icy which would assist him in formulating 
proposals to the Congress for any hecessary 
legislation. 

PRESIDENT CONCERNED 

Appointing the committee, here is what 
the President told each prominent member; 

“With no new passenger liners and few 
cargo vessels scheduled to be built in the 
immediate future, the Nation is not assured 
of the existence of a balanced and modern 
merchant fleet. This is a matter that con- 
cerns not only our commerce and trade, but 
our national security as well. 

“T feel that the whole problem should be 
carefully studied in all its phases by a group 
of citizens equipped by background and 
training to counsel the Government and as- 
sist in formulating a program to strengthen 
our merchant marine, * * * After study- 
ing the problem, the committee should pre- 
sent for my consideration its recommenda- 
tions. * * * Its findings will assist me in 


developing a sound merchant-marine policy 
and in formulating proposals to the Con- 


gress for any necessary legislation. The 
heads of the executive departments and 
agencies concerned stand ready to give you 
all possible aid.” 

What has happened in that 17-month 
period? Here it is— 

The President's Advisory Committee on 
the Merchant Marine, composed of top offi- 
cials from the Chrysler Corp., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., and the president of 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, held more than 5 months of hear- 
ings. It heard testimony from every segment 
of the maritime industry; from Government 
agencies; from the military; from labor; 
and from importers and exporters. 

In its report to the President on November 
1, 1947, the Committee summarized its con- 
clusions by declaring: 

“The Committee concludes that the best 
prospect for a strong progressive merchant 
marine would be realized in one that is 
privately owned and privately operated on 
& remunerative basis in commercial services, 
receiving assistance from the Government to 
the extent necessary to put it on a fair com- 
petitive basis in its various foreign-trade 
routes, and to protect it from discriminatory 
practices in domestic trade.” 


INDUSTRY TAKES ACTION 


The National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, representing about two-thirds of all 
privately owned American-flag deep water 
Snipping, appeared before the President's 
Committee. The Federation recognized that 
the shipowners would ultimately be called 
upon to recommend a set of principles de- 
Signed to provide the economic conditions 
under which urgently needed ships could be 
constructed by private interests, with assist- 
ance from the Government “to the extent 
necessary.” It was apparent that some leg- 
islation would be needed. 


Accordingly, a Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee composed of the top steamship com- 
pany executives, representing both geo- 
graphical trading areas and types of serv.ces, 
was appointed to develop such principles— 
fair to industry and Government, and in the 
public interest. 

While the Federation program was still in 
formulation, the House of Representatives 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
began hearings (March 17, 1948) on the gen- 
eral state of American shipping and ship- 
building. 

Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan ap- 
peared before the committee on April 8, 1943, 
He called attention to the unbalanced con- 
dition of the merchant marine as it affected 
national security, and urged correction of 
the situation, declaring: 


IF WAR SHOULD COME 


“Despite the large amount of tonnage 
of both active and laid-up merchant 
ships now owned or under the effective con- 
trol of the United States, there is a serious 
shortage of passenger-carrying ships to meet 
military requirements for the movement of 
personnel in the event of war. 

“Assuming another emergency of the pro- 
portions of World War II, it appears that 
with the reconversion of all existing passen- 
ger and passenger-cargo ships, and with the 
utilization of the 70 transports now held by 
the armed services, the combined troop-lift- 
ing capacity would fall short of the total 
estimated requirement by approximately 
one-half, It is further estimated that we 
would be faced with this requirement earlier 
in a future emergency than in World War II. 

“e * * The conversion of slow and 
medium speed cargo ships to transports 
* * * would be an unacceptable course 
of action for adoption in the event of a fu- 
ture war because of the known increased ef- 
fectiveness of the fastest submarines. 

“In the light of this situation, therefore, 
it should be obvious that interests of na- 
tional security dictate the necessity of steps 
being taken immediately to augment our 
merchant marine in the category of passenger 
ships suitable for conversion to troop trans- 
ports.” 

On April 18, 1948, the President of the 
United States wrote to the Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, regard- 
ing additional appropriations he had re- 
quested from Congress for the merchant ma- 
rine. He said: 

“I am requesting, therefore, that immedi- 
ate steps be taken by the Commission in con- 
nection with the shipping industry to deter- 
mine what additional ship construction is 
economically justified at this time.” 

It is significant that while the industry's 
long-range planning committee was working 
to formulate the principles which would pro- 
vide realistic and fair economic conditions 
under which the vitally needed ships could 
be privately built and operated, the Presl- 
dent was urging that every effort be made 
“consonant with sound business principles” 
to expedite the initiation of a shipbuilding 
program. 

Qn April 15, while the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee hearings 
were in progress, there was introduced legis- 
lation which embodied some of the principles 
to be set forth in the federation’s long-range 
program, 

The federation completed its work on April 
29, 1948, and submitted its suggestions to the 
House committee in a formal appearance on 
that date. 

On May 10, 1948, legislation was introduced 
which incorporated the remainder of the fed- 
eration’s recommendations, 


OPEN HEARINGS, HOUSE PASSES BILLS 


The 24-member Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee held extensive hearings on 
the general subject matter of the state of the 
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merchant marine and of the principles em- 
bodied in House Joint Resolutions 377 and 
398 on 14 days between March 17 and May 
14, inclusive. The committee listened care- 
fully to 35 witnesses of the maritime indus- 
try, the military, labor, and from important 
shipbuilding city officials. 

After 826 printed pages of testimony had 
been recorded from these extensive hearings 
on the maritime situation generally, and the 
proposed legislation specifically, the commit- 
tee reported unanimously and favorably on 
May 26 two joint resolutions constituting the 
committee rewrite of Resolutions 377 and 398, 
and dealing only with matters embraced in 
the resolutions which had been the subject 
of committee hearings; House Joint Resolu- 
tion 412, to amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 to strengthen the American merchant 
marine, to encourage investment in the 
American merchant marine to build more 
ships, and to remove inequities; and House 
Joint Resolution 413, to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 to strengthen the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, to further promotes 
the development and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, and for other 
purposes. 

On June 14, 1948, the House of Representa- 
tives passed both resolutions. The resolu- 
tions were transmitted at once to the United 
States Senate, where they were referred to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Two companion bills were already before 
the United States Senate committee (S. 2696 
and S. 2649). The chances of final enact- 
ment and the beginning of a sizable ship- 
building program which would produce the 
ships to balance our merchant marine ap- 
peared excellent. 


ADJOURNMENT PREVENTS FINAL APPROVAL 


Uniortunately the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress was drawing to a close. 
The extensive hearings held and the thor- 
ough and painstaking investigation by the 
merchant marine and Fisheries Committee, 
together with the length of time required by 
the shipping industry to formulate its rec- 
ommendations, left only a few days within 
which the Senate could act on this very im- 
portant legislation. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee failed to act, and the 
House-approved resolutions which were ex- 
pected to solve many of the current shipping 
and shipbuilding problems remained in that 
committee. 

The merchant ships so urgently needed 
still have not been started. 


ACTION STILL NEEDED 


Congress has been called back into session 
on July 26,1948. There is great urgency that 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee hold open hearings and take ac- 
tion upon the resolutions which have been 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
are now in the Senate committee. American 
shipping and shipbuilding industries are 
urging full and open hearings, and prompt 
action, 

The problems of overcoming the serious 
deficiency in fast passenger vessels so ur- 
gently needed in our essential trade routes 
and as necessary naval auxiliaries must be 
solved. 

The principles recommended by the fed- 
eration and the shipping interests it repre- 
sents which are designed to fairly and equi- 
tably meet these problems, and to permit 
private interests with Government support 
“as may be necessary” to overcome the de- 
ficlencies in our merchant marine, may be 
fairly summarized in 10 principal points. All 
of these points are included in House Joint 
Resolutions 413 and 412, passed by the House 
of Representatives and now before the 
Senate interstate and Foreign Commerce 


reig 
Committee, 
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These 10 principal points are: 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 413 


The Government to pay (1) for national 
defense features, and (2) for excess require- 
ments on United States ships: The armed 
forces in certain instances desire higher speed 
and other useful military devices on ships 
which features are not necessary for normal 
commercial uses. American ships, particu- 
larly passenger vessels, must also comply with 
compulsory Government construction fea- 
tures not required on foreign ships thereby 
making it more expensive and difficult for 
United States ships to compete equally with 
foreign ships. 

Fifty percent construction differential sub- 
sidy for a temporary 3-year period: The 1936 
Merchant Marine Act authorized the Govern- 
ment to pay the difference between foreign 
and American shipbuilding costs in order to 
put the American steamship operator on & 
parity with his foreign competitor. Since 
the beginning of the war it has been im- 
possible to determine accurately foreign ship- 
building costs, and there are still no repre- 
sentative or comparable foreign shipbuilding 
costs by which to fix the amount that should 
be paid. In view of this situation and the 
urgent need of ships of particular types to 
balance our merchant marine and for na- 
tional defense, the shipping industry has rec- 
ommended that the maximum amount of 
subsidy be paid as a temporary expedient, and 
for a period of 3 years only, as has already 
been recommended by the President's Ad- 
visory Committee, Government agencies, and 
civic organizations. 

Limited liability on passenger ships: This 
provision would permit American shpowners 
purchasing .passenger vessels constructed 
with Government aid to sacrifice their in- 
vestments in the vessels by surrendering them 
to the Government (the mortgagee) free of 
all liens and be relieved of any liability with 
respect to the payment of further sums due 
under the purchase contract. Passenger ships 
are extremely expensive equipment. One 
large liner may exceed the value of a whole 
fleet of cargo ships. Financial risks are far 
greater than in cargo operations. Prospects 
of financial returns are not bright. This is 
due to large crews and operating costs; the 
uncertainty of travel, and overseas air trans- 
port competition. A private shipping com- 
pany cannot afford to take these risks and 
endanger its whole enterprise unless by a 
reasonable sacrifice it may avoid a foreclo- 
sure Judgment for the over-all sum. 

Adjust depreciation on reconstructed ves- 
sels: This provision would permit the writ- 
ing off through depreciation for tax pur- 
poses of the owner’s investment in a recon- 
structed vessel over a longer period than that 
fixed at the time of the vessel’s construction 
where the United States Coast Guard certifies 
that the reconstruction or reconditioning has 
extended the life expectancy of the ship. 

Amend trade-in provisions; liberalize trade- 
in values: At the present time the Maritime 
Commission cannot accept or trade in a ship 
less than 17 years old. This provision would 
permit the Commission to accept for trade- 
in vessels not less than 12 years old. It is 
felt that this trade-in arrangement would 
induce shipowners to build new vessels at an 
earlier date, overcome bicck obsolesence of 
the war-built fleet, maintain a fleet of more 
modern ships, and provide a more even flow 
of new construction for United States ship- 
yards. The provision would also enable the 
Maritime Commission to accept the traded-in 
ship at a fair world market value. 

Set interest rate on deferred payments 
at 3 percent: In view of the fact that the 
xovernment borrows its money for similar 
periods at an average of 2% percent, ship- 
owners have felt that the present 314 percent 
they are charged on vessels on which the 

Government holds mortgages, should be re- 
duced to more nearly the rate at which the 
Government obtains its borrowed funds, 


Repeal of requirements that the Maritime 
Commission establish minimum manning 
and minimum wage scales and working con- 
ditions for subsidized vessels: At present all 
manning, wages, and working conditions on 
almost all United States merchant ships are 
set by collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and labor. Therefore, 
this requirement has been found to be a 
superftuous one and in conflict with collec- 
tive bargaining principles. Its repeal is de- 
sired by management, labor, and the United 
States Maritime Commission. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 412 


Extension of construction differential to 
ships in domestic trades: As it appears that 
sufficient merchant ships of certain types 
needed for national defense cannot be fur- 
nished from the United States fleet operating 
in foreign trades, authority should be pro- 
vided to extend the same construction dif- 
ferential to such vessels to be used in the 
domestic trades when certified as essential 
for national defense by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Accelerated depreciation: Shipping is an 
industry subjected to cycles of good and bad 
business, to good, bad or no earnings. A 
number of foreign maritime nations permit 
accelerated depreciations, or in plainer words, 
permit the shipowner to amortize the cost 
of his vessel during years which are profitable. 
This provision would permit shipowners to 
take depreciation as a deduction for tax pur- 
poses not in excess of one-fifth of the cost of 
the vessel during any taxable year, or they 
could take no depreciation during years in 
which they have no earnings. 

Deposits in construction reserve; receipts 
from insurance paid to shipowners for lost 
ships, from requisition payments or from 
sales of ships: Deposits in the construction 
reserve fund must presently be expended for 
the construction or purchase of new ships. 
Under this provision depositors in the fund 
would be authorized in addition to new ships 
to use the deposits for reimbursement of 
operating losses, and liquidation of purchase 
money indebtedness on vessels, and, with the 
approval of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, for expenditures in the recondition- 
ing of vessels and the purchase of terminal 
facilities. Deposits in the fund on Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, could be expended within a 3- 
year period under this provision for the above 
purposes. Deposits expended as explained 
receive tax deferment by a reduction in the 
tax base of the property acquired with such 
funds. 





Speech of Charles J. Bloch at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Nominat- 
ing Hon. Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 
To Be President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 14 last, Ala- 
bama had the honor and privilege of 
yielding to Georgia to place in nomina- 
tion our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Georgia, Senator RicHarp B. Rus- 
SELL, for the Democratic nomination for 
President of the United States. I wish to 
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ask unanimous consent of the Senate to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec. 
orp the very able and eloquent address of 
the Honorable Charles J. Bloch, of 
Macon, Ga., in presenting Senator Rus. 
SELL for the Democratic nomination for 
President. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: F 


I have the honor and privilege here today 
to place in nomination for the Presidency 
of the United States one of Georgia's most 
distinguished sons. 

In doing so, I want to say to this conven- 
tion that we delegates from Georgia are not 
bolters. We came to this convention to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations as Democrats—as 
Georgia Democrats. 

We sit over there 72 strong, and we should 
be sitting there when this convention shal) 
adjourn sine die and we shall then and there 
be opposing its nomination of any candidate 
who advocates the interpretation placed on 
the 1944 platforms of this party such as its 
so-called civil-rights program. 

We shall be opposing the nomination of 
any candidate, be he President of the United 
States or not, who advocates, openly or tacitly, 
such proposals as have been made here today 
in the platform of this party. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The other night in his speech before this 
convention, the distinguished keynoter quot- 
ed from Jefferson and the Declaration of In- 
dependence, saying: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among them are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

I would have you construe with me these 
words in the light of the time and place in 
which they were written. They were written 
in 1776. Thomas Jefferson was a Virginian. 
The institution of slavery had not been abol- 
ished or even frowned upon. I daresay that 
Jefferson was a slaveholder, and that his 
slaves had been sold to him and his fellow 
planters by merchants who lived just a little 
farther north. 

Thirteen years later the Constitution was 
adopted and ratified by the Thirteen Original 
States. It did not abolish slavery. On the 
contrary, it recognized slavery. It protected 
these who were engaged in the business of 
importing slaves and, for the most part, they 
were not southerners. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Constitution provided that the migra- 
tion or importation of slaves should not be 
prohibited until 1808. Article I, section 9, 
of the Constitution of the United States was 
not for the protection of the South. The 
North had not yet become imbued with the 
doctrine of civil rights. 

A few years later the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution were adopted as a unit. 
These constitute the Bill of Rights. By them 
freedom of the press, freedom of worship, and 
freedom of speech are protected. By them 
we are made secure from searches and seiz- 
ures, we are guaranteed the equal protection 
of the laws and due process of law. We are 
guaranteed the right to bear arms. 

These rights are dear and sacred to all of 
us. But equally important with the first nine 
of these amendments is the tenth and last: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

This is what we of the South are talking 
about when we talk about States’ rights. 

We are talking about rights and privileges 
reserved to the States of the Union, which 
are just as sacred to us, just as cherished by 
us, as the right to worship, write, and speak 
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as we please, the right to govern and manage 
our internal affairs. 
STATE RIGHTS DOCTRINE 


Before the phrase “civil rights” had ever 
been dreamed of, the doctrine of States’ 
rights had been firmly imbedded in its Ark 
of the Covenant, the Constitution of the 
United States. And we of the South request, 
nay, demand, that the States of the Nation 
comply with their contract with us—enforce 
the doctrine of States’ rights—written into 
our Constitution eight score years ago. 

In the 1944 convention of this party, there 
was written into the platform: 

“we believe that racial and religious mi- 
norities have the right to live, develop, and 
yote equally with all citizens and share the 
rights that are guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, Congress should exert its full consti- 
tutional powers to protect those rights.” 

Its full constitutional powers—bearing in 
mind the rights of the States to govern their 
internal affairs guaranteed by the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution. But the 
executive department, after a lapse of almcst 
4 years, Was not content simply for Congress 
to exert its full constitutional powers. Con- 
eress was asked to go above and beyond the 
limits of the Constitution. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


On February 2, 1948, in this good election 
year, President Truman sent a message to 
Congress urging “modern, comprehensive 
civil-rizghts laws.” There was proposed a :pe- 
cific law against lynching (which north of 
the Mason and Dixon's line is called gang 
murder); the ban of poll-tax provisions in 
the laws of the several States; a fair employ- 
ment practice law, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion by employers on account of race, color, 


religion, or national origin; the prohibition 
of racial segregation in interstate transporta- 
tion facilities. 


The message proposed a Federal flat to 
revolutionize the political, economic, and 
social relations between vvhites and Negrces 
in the South. Instantly southern Senators 
and Representatives in Congress sprang into 
acvion. 

In the forefront of this battle—nay in the 
very lead of it—was Senator Ricwuarp B. Rus- 
sttL, of Georgia. He has fought valiantly, 
and thus far successfully, against having 
any such program choked down the throat of 
the South at the behest of the well-organized 
ininority groups. 

EFFECT OUTSIDE THE SOUTH 
Let me quote to you from just one of his 


many speeches on this problem which so 
gravely concerns all of us—not merely us 
southerners: 


“To those of you who are tempted to turn 
away from this issue with a shrug and a 
‘let those southerners squirm,’ let me point 
out that many phases of this drastic program 
directly affect you and your rights. If it is 
enacted into law the everyday life of all 
citizens will be in some measure regulated 
and controlled by Federal bureaus and 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

“If Federal power strikes down the indi- 
viduality of any one State or group of States 
the rights of your State will be invaded. If 
Federal law creates an entirely new right for 
® member of a minority group at the expense 
of an inalienable right of any other citizen, 
your security and the enjoyment of your 
right is endangered. 

“The passage of these laws will strip the 
once proud States of this Union of their last 
remaining rights and reduce them to a state 
of abject vassalage to Washington. 

“Local self-government will become a mere 
fiction. Hordes of new Federal policemen 
Will swarm over the country. The Federal 
Government cannot embark upon any such 
program without concentrating police pow- 
ers. Any such centralization will inevitably 
lead to complete regimentation and to that 
disastrous loss of personal liberties which 
marks the centralized police state.” 


TRUE AND TRIED 


Thus spake the foremost exponent of 
States’ rights in the United States Senate 
today. You Democrats of the South—and 
of the North and the East and the West— 
who are seeking a leader who will preside over 
the Government of the United States under 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States have found one in the person 
of Richard B. Russell—true and tried. 

If you delegates who do not know him want 
first-hand evidence of his character, his in- 
tegrity, his intelligence, his fidelity, turn to 
the United States Senator in your delegation, 
or the delegate of a neighboring southern 
delegation—turn to any United States Sena- 
tor in this convention from any section of 
this country and receive evidence of great 
capabilities of this man for the leadership of 
our country. 

We from Georgia who have served with him 
for the common good of our State and Nation 
these past 25 years can add our testimony. 
From 1921 to 1931, he served in the General 
Assembly of Georgia, the last 4 years as 
speaker. In 1931 and 1932 he was Governor 
of the State of Georgia—an administration 
of the affairs of our State which has never 
drawn anything but praise. During his ad- 
ministration as Governor of Georgia, he led 
to the Chicago convention of this party a 
delegation committed to the nomination of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for the first time. 


STOOD BY ROOSEVELT 


In that fateful night, when the fate of 
the Nation, the fate of the world hung in the 
balance, Dick RUSSELL and the Georgia dele- 
gation stood unwavering and firm as a rock— 
at the side of Franklin D. Roosevelt. If you 
want testimony as to that, seek out any mem- 
ber of this convention who was there—and 
there are many famed ones here. In January 
of 1933, he took the oath of office as a United 
States Senator from Georgia. Reelected in 
1936 and in 1942, he will be reelected this fall 
unless you call him to higher duties. 

In presenting him to you, I say to you 
delegates from all parts of the Nation here 
assembled—you know or, if you do not know, 
you can learn here and now—you cannot 
longer take the South for granted. 

The South is no longer going to be the 
whipping boy of the Democratic Party. And 
you know, or if you don’t know you can learn 
here and now, that without the votes of the 
South you cannot elect a President of the 
United States. 

I do not mean to suggest yet secession from 
the Democratic Party, but I do mean to say 
to you Democrats of the North, the West, 
and the East—paraphrasing the language 
of the great Commoner of a generation ago—- 
you shall not crucify the South on this cross 
of civil rights. 


EIGHTY-THREE YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The South has accomplished so much in 
the last 8&3 years. When Lee and Johnson and 
the other leaders of the Southern Confed- 
eracy were forced to surrender, and their war- 
weary soldiers tread their forlorn way home- 
ward, they were left to fend for themselves. 
There was no treaty of peace. There was no 
southern recovery program. There was no 
Marshall plan for us—we had the force bill— 
bayonet rule and the tragic era of recon- 
struction which ended only with the Hayes- 
Tilden election of 1880—and we do not pro- 
pose to return to that tragic era of recon- 
struction in the vehicle of “civil rights.” 

In the hands of the Democrats of the South 
are the traditions of the Nation—the last 
bulwark of democracy. But for the votes of 
most of the South 4 years ago Henry Wallace 
would be sitting in the White House in- 
flicting upon us the civil-rights program. We 
propcese to remain the last bulwark of a real 
democracy. 

Typical of that real democracy is Senator 
RicuHarpD B. Russeii, of Georgia. Georgia 
offers her beloved son, her true Democrat, 
her patriot in times of peace and war to the 
Nation. 
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Bishop Ward Describes Conditions in 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
probably no living American is better 
posted on conditions in China than is 
Bishop Ralph A. Ward, resident bishop 
for the Methodist Church in China. 
Bishop Ward has seen many years of 
service in China and has had opportunity 
to know intimately the prominent per- 
sons in the political and economic activ- 
ities of that great Empire with its hun- 
dreds of millions of struggling people. 

Bishop Ward has sent out a general 
letter to friends in which he discusses 
briefly the conditions in China at this 
time. I am asking that this letter be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The letter follows: 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Shanghai, China. 
To Friends in America: 

It has been a long time since I sent youa 
bit of personal report from China. You have 
been often in my thoughts. Many of you 
have sent us very special help, in prayer, in 
money and in other ways. Of our gratitude— 
my own personal gratitude I could write at 
length. 

The Christian Church in China 
that postwar struggle which is found in 
many other countries. Eight years of war left 
vast devastation, social destruction, and up- 
heavals. There is economic confusion. There 
is political confusion. There is moral break- 
down in many places. But, more than ever 
before, there are Chinese of fine character, 
good preparation and efficiency who grapple 
courageously with the baffling problems. 

Inflation of Chinese currency is a token— 
much more serious than a token if you have 
to cope with its effects. If a Chinese wishes 
to borrow money at the banks he is fortunate 
to get it at 25 percent per month. The banks 
will pay 9 or 10 percent per month interest 
on short term deposits. The decrease in value 
of the money is greater than such interest. 

The issue with totalitarian communism is 
drawn—not merely by preclamaticn of the 
National Government. It is drawn in stern 
and menacing reality. China is but a section 
of the world-wide struggle-ground. Despite 
isolated “show-places” or where local Com- 
munists are not typical or are using the 
popular front there seems no immediate hope 
for the organized, evangelistic, out-reaching 
Christian church under a _ thoroughgoing 
communism of present type. Illustrations of 
that fact are ominously numerous 

We do not prove the value of Christianity 
by calling the roll of generals or statesmen 
who are Christian. Neither do we contend 
that Christians in high places are faultless. 
But realism reveals would be Christians at 
the center of major struggles in China today 
and they make the situation more promising. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek has been 
elected president under the new constitution. 
China is now further on the road actually to 
implement constitutional government, not 
dictatorship by a party. The fact that elcc- 
tions have been held at all, with millions of 
Chinese voting for the first time, is significant 
progress in registering political differences 
without resort to warfare. 

Perhaps if a vote could have been cast by 
the total population of China the Generalis- 
simo would have been elected by a greater 
plurality than any American who has been 
elected President of the United States in a 
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century. Many peoplé oppose him. The 
masses suffer from delayed reconstruction. 
‘They are having hard times. In China, as 
in America, the Government (be it Demo- 
cratic or Republican) gets the blame. Yet 
President Chiang, unlike wartime leaders in 
most other countries, still remains the ma- 
jor personality round which forces for na- 
tional unity and strength will rally more 
than around any other person. Without the 
experience of actually living in a democracy 
like the United States he is determined to 
develop China as a real member of the family 
of democracies. 

What is happening in China, and presently 
will happen, is of critical concern to the rest 
of the world—including the United States. 
International struggles elsewhere reach into 
China. Their outcome in China will help to 
determine their outcome in other parts of 
the world. Chinese are increasingly con- 
scious of their role in world affairs. 

In this postwar situation lives and works 
the Chinese Christian church. It needs help 
from other countries. But Christianity in 
China is no longer mere foreign missions. 
The fierce wartime testing of its faith has 
occasioned the strengthening of its faith. 
Chinese Protestant churches are not political 
partisans. But individual Chinese Christians 
are in politics and should be. There is a 
difference. 

The chief asset in any organization is per- 
sonnel—the human factor. To keep thou- 
sands of Chinese pastors, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, and other Christian workers effi- 
ciently on a subsistence level in reasonably 
good physical condition is a relief measure. 
But it is far more than that. It provides 
an ideological and spiritual force to offset 
opposing ideological and destructive forces 
which are rampant. The Christian, the 
Christian spirit, attitudes and social out- 
reach are a dynamic for a new and better 
social and national way of life. 

Confusion? Yes. Mixed motives? Yes, 
queer combinations of them. Dangers? Al- 
ways present. Possible and actual failures? 
Enough to discourage one who looks too 
much at them only. But new life? Yes. 
Promise for better things? Yes. 

It takes a long time—contrasted with the 
years and decades of our short human lives— 
to regrow a Civilization and develop a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, with 
reasonable competence for themselves and 
others. But the growth continues. It always 
takes time from seed planting to harvest. 
The harvesting of one crop goes on while we 
plant for another crop. This is another time 
of both harvest and seed planting in China. 

The Christian seed is the best seed to 
plant in China today. 

Fraternaily, 
RALPH A. WARD. 





Enactment of Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to pre- 
sent the following letter which I have 
received as chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, from Mr. Omar B. 
Ketchum, director of the national legis- 
lative service, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and in which Mr. Ketchum presents that 


organization’s viewpoint upon legislation 
relating to veterans and which is now 
pending in Congress. 

I am introducing today a bill for an 
increase in compenSation for the dis- 
abled veterans. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1948. 
Hon. EpitH N. RocGErs, 

Chairman, House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mrs, Rocers: There has been s0 
much controversy over the work and ac- 
complishments of the Eightieth Congress 
that it is possible that some congressional 
committees and individual Members of 
Congress may feel that their work and ef- 
forts have gone unnoticed and unappre- 
ciated. The differences of opinion over the 
accomplishments of the Eightieth Congress 
are largely determined by political and eco- 
nomic viewpoints. 

I should like to take this opportunity and 
method to express the appreciation of this 
office, as legislative spokesman for the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
for the work and accomplishments of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs dur- 
ing the regular sessions of the Eightieth 
Congress. An impartial review of the hear- 
ings and bills favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will re- 
veal a thorough, conscientious, and sympa- 
thetic approach to the needs of veterans and 
their dependents. 

If it had been possible for the Eightieth 
Congress to approve all bills which were 
considered and reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs I am 
sure there could be little, if any, valid criti- 
cism over the treatment of veterans and/or 
their dependents. We recognize that it is 
not always feasible or practical for the Con- 
gress to approve all bills reported by every 
congressional committee. 

There are a few measures, acted favorably 
upon by your committee during the regular 
sessions of the Eightieth Congress which are 
deserving of consideration and approval dur- 
ing the special session. First, the bill to 
raise income limitations affecting the pen- 
sion rights of certain widows and orphans as 
well as permanent and totally disabled, non- 
service-connected, veterans of World Wars I 
and II, H. R. 4242, is of vital importance 
and should receive favorable approval by 
the special session. There is no question 
but what the present income limitations are 
completely unrealistic with respect to the 
present high cost of living, and I can find 
no objection in the Congress to this premise. 
On the other hand it is apparent H. R. 4242 
failed to win clearance for final action be- 
cause the Veterans’ Administration would 
not submit an estimate of cost. I can ap- 
preciate the importance of cost estimates on 
legislation but it will be tragic if this ob- 
stacle continues to delay action on this 
meritorious legislation. 

Second, the bill which would authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide, 
in certain instances, stenographic service for 
the accredited service representatives of na- 
tionally chartered veteran organizations, H. 
R. 3016, should also be approved during the 
special session. This is another instance 
where the cost factor may be difficult to 
determine in advance but we are certain the 
cost would not be excessive and that the 
legislation would not prove difficult and in- 
volved as predicted by one or two Members 
of the Congress. 

Third, the spiraling cost of living accom- 
panied by a third round of wage increases 
in the major industries together with a sub- 
stantial salary increase for Government em- 
ployees makes it imperative that early con- 
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sideration be given another increase per 
centagewise, for compensation and Pension 
beneficiaries on the rolls of the Veterans’ 
Administration, excluding of course those 
groups who were increased during the regular 
sessions of the Eightieth Congress. We shal} 
immediately propose a straight 15 percent 
increase in the monthly rates of compensa. 
tion and pension with the exception of those 
who have recently been increased. 

There are a few other measures such as the 
present inequities in legislation affecting 
grants of automobiles to amputees, which are 
deserving of consideration, but I realize that 
we cannot expect the special session to cover 
the entire field of veteran benefits. I qig 
want you to know that this office appreciates 
the work of the House Committee on Vet. 
erans’ Affairs and I hope you will bring this 
letter to the attention of the entire commit- 
tee at the earliest possible opportunity. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. Krtcuvum, Director. 





Water and Power Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, 22 cities, 
including Los Angeles—now the third 
largest city in the United States—are 
faced with one of the most serious situa- 
tions in their history. 

I refer to the growing menace of a 
water and power shortage—in a country 
in which every drop of water and every 
kilowatt of power used must be brought 
hundreds of miles, a country that cannot 
exist without an assured water supply. 

Because of a controversy over division 
of the waters of the Colorado River be- 
tween Arizona and California, all plans 
for future development and for complet- 
ing approved projects are now halted. 
California has done everything it can to 
bring about a settlement. It has offered 
to negotiate, to arbitrate, and finally to 
place the controversy before the United 
States Supreme Court. Arizona has re- 
fused every offer and fought every effort 
to achieve an agreement. 

Before this Congress are several bills 
which, if passed, would let California 
place this vital controversy before the 
highest court for final adjudication. 

To further impress upon the Congress 
the seriousness and urgency of this sit- 
uation, I herewith present an editorial 
from the Los Angeles Herald and Ex- 
press, which appeared on Thursday, July 
22, 1948. 

SUPREME COURT BILL ON COLORADO RIVER SHOULD 
BE PASSED 

In view of the grave international crisis 
and the dark threat of war with Russia, it is 
vital that Congress in its special session next 
week should pass bills already introduced to 
authorize the United States Supreme Court 
to settle California’s Colorado River water 
problems. 

The Truman plan of playing desperate 
politics by calling the special session in the 
hope of gaining political support for his own 
Presidential campaign should be knocked 
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into a cocked hat by legislators getting be- 
hind solid projects of national importance 
such as the Colorado River plan, universal 
military training, etc. 

In the last war, the Nation looked to South- 
ern California as one of its greatest arsenals 
of victory. Planes, ships, and other vital 
supplies were turned out here in record quan- 
bar Angeles and its neighboring cities 
could not have made their valuable contribu- 
tions toward winning the war if they had not 
pad the necessary amounts of water and 
electric power to serve huge new industries 
as well as civilian business and homes. 

This area, even in peacetime, is running 
perilously close to the danger point in the 
matter of sufficient water and power. In 
the case of war, demands of great war plants 
running at full capacity would bring about 
a critical situation. 

High-ranking Army and Navy officers have 
warned that this State must be assured of a 
dependable and adequate water supply. 
They stressed the danger of possible water 
and power shorteges. 

The Colorado River is the key to this area’s 
water and power Yrequirements. Twenty- 
two cities, with a combined population of 
3,250,000, now use Colorado River water. If 
attempts being made by Arizona to obtain 
new water projects for that State should be 
successful, there would be drastic reductions 
in the water supply to this area. 

The people of California are willing to al- 
low such an impartial body as the United 
States Supreme Court to decide the issue. 
That is what Congress should authorize. 





Message to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
July 28, commenting on President Tru- 
man’s message to Congress is, in my 
judgment, so poignant I want to make its 
contents available to all of the Members 
of the House. It is included herewith as 
a part of my remarks: 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


President Truman’s message to Congress 
yesterday was in part a campaign document, 
which aceounts for the inclusion of so many 
items of business that have no necessary 
place in a special session. If Congress were 
to act upon them all this special session 
would not complete its work by Christmas. 

But President Truman does not insist on 
these points. His self-justification for call- 
ing Congress back is that the housing short- 
age and, particularly, rising prices constitute 
a national emergency which cannot wait 
upon the outcome of the election and the 
meeting of the new Congress in January. 

As far as housing is concerned, there is in 
fact a major public interest in overcoming 
the shortage, especially of low-cost rental 
dwellings, as quickly as possible. Whatever 
the President's motive may have keen in put- 
ting his adversaries of Congress on the spot, 
they are now in Washington and should use 
the opportunity to complet@® work on the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Act which stalled in 
the House after having passed the Senate. 

Mr. Truman, of course, can have small hope 
that the same Congress which so recently has 
flatly rejected his anti-inflation program will 
now have a change of heart just because he 


tells them that the situation has become an 
emergency. He has simply chosen this means 
of drawing a sharp issue between himself and 
the Republican leadership of Congress on 
price-wage controls and the rest of the ap- 
paratus for a controlled economy which he 
favors. 

Reimposition of wartime controls and ra- 
tioning now would be an immensely complex 
task, for which the administration is not or- 
ganized. Even if the conception were sound, 
the difficulties in the practical administra- 
tion of such controls in peacetime make the 
proposal scem fantastic. 

President Truman is able to cite the un- 
deniable fact that prices have risen since 
controls were taken off. But his conclusion 
that they would not have risen if the con- 
trols had been retained does not follow. 
Prices were rising before abandonment of 
the controls; in fact it was a question 
whether cffice of price control could get the 
ceilings lifted piecemeal fast enough to keep 
them from being blown off, 

Artificial controls of this kind do not end 
inflation. They suppress it. This may be 
feasible during wartime and for short pe- 
riods. But apart from that they can work 
only if the entire economy is brought under 
rigid governmental regulation, as in Britain. 

So while Mr. Truman can point to what 
has happened without price control, he is 
unable to say, even if he wanted to, what 
would have happened if it hed been kept. 
The probability is great that through black 
marketing and other means we should have 
been brought to an even sorrier form of in- 
flation than the one we now have. The sup- 
ply of money has tripled since 1939, chiefly 
because of the deficit financing of the war, 
and until the supply of goods has sufficiently 
increased, or the supply of money diminished, 
the only possible outcome in this vast land 
of free and easy people is higher prices. 

Anyone who so badly misread the eco- 
nomic future as Mr. Truman did in the fall 
of 1945, when he acted on the theory that 
his big problem was to fend off a postwar 
deflation, should be more humble than he is 
on this subject. 





The Proposed Kasinger Dam and Its 
Effects on Henry County, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently attended a meeting 
at Clinton, Mo., called by the county 
court of Henry County, relative to the 
proposal which will soon be submitted 
to Congress by the Army engineers for 
construction of a large flood-control 
project, known as the Kasinger Dam. 
This project, if it is approved by Con- 
gress and an appropriation is granted for 
it, will destroy most of the trade terri- 
tory of Clinton, Mo., and completely up- 
set the economy of Henry County and 
much of western Missouri. It is almost 
unanimously opposed by the people in 
the area which it affects. It is one of a 
series of dams which the engineers pro- 
pose as an alternate to an earlier project, 
known as the Osceola Dam, which has 
now been abandoned and which has sev- 
eral times been repudiated by the House 
Appropriations Committee. The terrain 
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and density of population in western 
Missouri make it inadvisable to construct 
huge flood-control reservoirs in that 
area. There is some need for flood con- 
trol in the Osage River Basin but floods 
cannot be prevented by erecting huge 
dams which create permanent floods. 
The president of the Henry County 
Anti-Dam Association is Mr. Emory Hurt, 
of Clinton, Mo. At the meeting to which 
I refer, and which I attended at Clin- 
ton, Mr. Hurt made a statement which 
outlines, in detail, the effect which the 
Kasinger project would have on Henry 
County. His statement is based upon of- 
ficial facts and figures furnished by the 
Resources and Development Commission 
of the State of Missouri. It summarizes 
the effects of this proposal in such ex- 
cellent fashion that I ask unanimous 
consent to cxtend it as part of my re- 
marks for information of the Congress, 
which will have to vote on this proposal, 
and for the information of my district. 
I cannot support any such project as 
this which helps one part of my district 
at the expense of another. I represent 
the whole district. We want the Army 
engineers to leave us in peace. 
STATEMENT BY EMORY HURT ON EFFECTS OF THE 
KASINGER DAM UPON HENRY COUNTY 


The data, the statistics, and the facts 
which I will present to you are taken from 
the report of the Missouri Division of Re- 
sources and Development. It was from a like 
report the Governor changed from opposition 
to in favor of this dam. I have not found 
it necessary to seek additional facts to prove 
Henry County’s loss. 

Sixteen townships out of nineteen in Henry 
County are partly within the proposed dam 
area. One-half of each of the following 
townships fell within the reservoir area: 
Bethlehem, Clinton, Fairview, Honey Creek, 
Leesville, and Osage. The assessed value of 
the real estate within the proposed reservoir 
is $2,029,149, or 12.9 percent of the total as- 
sessed real estate value of Henry County. 
The assessed personal proverty value in the 
proposed reservoir is $267,573, against a total 
assessed personal property value for the en- 
tire county of $2,269,966, or 11.8 percent of the 
total personal property assessment. Or 
roughly one-eighth of this total assessed 
property value of Henry County lies within 
the proposed reservoir. 

Sixty-four school districts with a total of 
2,735 pupils would be affected by the reser- 
voir. This would require a drastic reorgan- 
ization of these school districts along with 
drastic changes relocating the roads. 

There are 2,265 farm units in Henry Coun- 
ty; 695 of these are in the proposed reservoir 
area; 325 farms are in the low bottoms and 
370 between the low bottoms and the high- 
water mark. There are 616 farm families, or 
1,609 persons, living within this area. The 
average size farm is 180 acres to 200 acres; 
79 farms were operated by people who did 
not live on the farms. Approximately 12 
percent of the reservoir area is permanently 
idle. It is idle not because of the soil but 
because of flooding. In other words straight- 
ening the river, clearing its channel, would 
restore about 12 percent of the area to Culti- 
vation thus adding some mighty good soil for 
crop purposes. This would be increasing the 
tax valuation of Henry County, and not 
decreasing. 

When you take 695 farms out of Henry 
County’s total farms of 2,365 it is destroying 
trade and tax values at a very rapid rate. 
No matter in what part of the county you 
live this will be felt and realized. It is 
people who make trade. When over one- 
fourth of your farms are condemned, your 
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trade, your business, your profession, your 
investments are seriously affected. If you 
wish this dam to be built just do nothing 
and it will surely come. It is not only our 
right but it is our duty to protest this pro- 
posed reservoir. The Members of Congress 
are our elected representatives. To them we 
must turn with our complaints and our de- 
mand for justice. 

In 1946 Henry County ranked second in the 
State in the production of coal. More than 
700,000 tons were mined in 1946, of which 
tonnage about 450,000 tons were mined by 
open-pit methods from the area immediately 
affected by the proposed reservoir. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six men were employed in this 
coal mining. The wages of coal miners 
earned in the area affected by this proposed 
reservoir was $314,431. Coal mining engi- 
neers and geologists maintain that coal 25 
feet to 50 feet above the maximum flood level 
would be impossible to mine because of 
drainage problems. 

There are 12,403.2 acres of Jordan coal 
(this is south of Grand River), or an esti- 
mated 16,371,000 tons of coal are recoverable 
in this field. There are 3,388.4 acres of Tebo 
coal (west and northwest of Clinton) or an 
estimated 11,181,000 tons of recoverable coal. 
These acres of coal are within the proposed 
reservoir. That is a total of 15,791.6 acres of 
coal land with an estimated 27,552,000 tons of 
recoverable coal. This is one of the natural 
resources of Henry County. The Kasinger 
Dam will flood this area. That $314,431 paid 
to labor in 1946 and the sale of that 27,552,000 
tons of coal will be gone forever. 

Do you think that annual $314,431 loss in 
labor, that the stopping the sale of 450,000 
tons of coal annually will affect your busi- 
ness, your profession, your property, and 
your local investment? It most certainly 
will. Have we that stamina, that courage, 
that backbone that our pioneer forefathers 
had who came to old Reeves County and 
hewed out the civilization we enjoy today? 

Clinton and Windsor in Henry County pro- 
vide the only hospital facilities. Medical 
service is obtained at Clinton, Windsor, 
Urich, and Deepwater. Thus the whole pop- 
ulation of the county is dependent for 
medical service on the doctors in these 
towns. At what cost and at what danger 
to Henry County citizens will the drastic 
changes in the roads and the length of time 
to make the changes cause? No one can 
answer, but we realize that the danger is 
real and great with the proposed reservoir. 

In 1947 there were in Henry County 490 re- 
tail stores, 130 service establishments, 52 

wholesale trade establishments, 24 hatch- 
eries, 26 manufacturing plants (employing 
729 people) 2 small plants producing 
stones and lime products and 1 plant pro- 
ducing clay products with 150 employees. 
This briefly with the coal companies is the 
picture of Henry County’s commercial life, 
The question you and I may well ask is the 
effect of the proposed reservoir; when one- 
eighth of your assessed valuation is removed, 
when 616 families are dispossessed, when 
more than one-fourth of Henry County’s 
farms are condemned, when the products 
trom 695 farms are forever removed from the 
markets, when 64 school districts in the 
area of condemnation are affected, and when 
an estimated 27,552,000 tons of coal are in- 
undated and lost, what will the effect be? 
The answer is plain and obvious. Each one 
of us in our business, in our profession, in 
our local investment will severely feel the 
above loss. There is no offset. There is no 
compensation for our loss. Paying the fair 
price for the land condemned to the indi- 
vidual owners is but a very small part of the 
terrific cost to Henry County. The major 
cost will never be taken care of and there 
is no offset or compensation to the rest of 
the citizens of Henry County to equalize 
the unjust burden of this proposed area of 
mosquitoes and moccasins, 


There are 61,000 acres in this proposed 
area. It is estimated by the Resources and 
Development committee that approximately 
30 percent of this area may be rented. Of 
what value is this 30 percent for rental pur- 
poses? In their own statement they state 
that twice in the last 25 years there would 
have been a full elevation of 730 feet. They 
state then an elevation of 720 feet would 
have been equaled or exceeded 6 times, They 
further state that an elevation of 710 fect 
would have been equaled or exceeded 9 
times in the past 25 years. In most cases of 
excessive flood or where an elevation of 710 
feet was exceeded the period of flooding 
lasted approximately four months. Further 
in their report they state that the flooding 
was approximately one-half of the time. 
Thus, we have a variation in their estimation 
between 4 months and 6 months in which 
the reservoir would be flooded. We have 
been informed, and that reliably so, that the 
flood gates of the proposed Kasinger Dam 
would be correlated with the Bagnell Dam 
thus affording to the Union Electric an ad- 
ditional supply of water—water which had 
been held four to six months—water in 
which the sedimentation had been left in 
the Grand River basin. This would be ex- 
tremely valuable to the Union Electric. 

A sampling of the farm population in the 
proposed area of snakes and mosquitoes 
shows that more than two-thirds of the 
farmers reported telephones, over 85 percent 
had automobiles, more than 70 percent lived 
on all-weather roads, about 25 percent used 
electricity, and a higher percentage used 
power washers. The average farmer had 
lived on his present place 15 years, had 
lived in the township more than 20 years, 
and in the county more than 80 years. The 
above facts simply mean that the dispos- 
sessed farm families have a very high type 
standard of living. It further reveals that 
they are very stable people, having lived an 
average of 15 years at their present loca- 
tion. That is the class of people that it is 
proposed to dispossess, move to town, forced 
to buy other farms and perhaps retire for- 
ever. 

The report of the resources and develop- 
ment committee shows that there are 29,000 
acres of permanent pasture in the reservoir. 
Their report further shows that an eleva- 
tion of 710 to 720 feet would have been 
reached by floodwater nearly half the time 
during the period of 1921 to 1946 had the res- 
ervoir been in operation, At what risk would 
an individual assume renting this pasture 
land subject to overflow one-half of the time 
and perhaps the majority of the free time 
at the very time of year when stock is re- 
moved from the bottoms because of flies— 
flies so hearty that,DDT has no effect upon 
them. The rental proposition as put forth 
is interesting. One hundred percent of the 
rent which the Government would collect 
from this area is paid into the National 
Treasury. Seventy-five percent of the said 
rental is then returned to the State treasury 
and at the direction of the State legislature 
would be apportioned to the schools and to 
the roads, to these two only. The question 
arises what part would ever come back to 
Henry County? It has become, at the pres- 
ent time, very necessary that our own county 
officials keep a close watch upon the State 
funds to see that Henry County received its 
due share. This is but another added care 
and demand for watchfulness to secure their 
just part of the little rentals, if any. 

When we spoke of schools we spoke of the 
drastic changes that would be necessary in 
our roads. The proposed roads affecting 
Henry County’s trade territory is Highway 
13 together with the two railroads south of 
Clinton and an improved road in the LaDue 
neighborhood running from the south of 
Grand River to Highway 52, an elevation in 
a few places of Highway 35 east of Clinton 
and two elevations of Highway 35 northwest 
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of Clinton. If you will stop and consider 
this for a moment you will realize that the 
efforts put forward in the last 80 years og 
building farm-to-market roads for the con. 
venience of Henry County citizens is torn 
up, displaced, and the citizenry inconyen. 
ienced by new routes, by new construction, 
and by indefinite delay of building new 
roads. Outside of the major highways there 
is no provision offered to take care of the 
local roads which are a necessary conyen. 
ience to our farm population of Henry 
County. 

We have spoken of Jordan and the Tebo 
veins of coal. The largest area of coal is in 
the southwest part of the county. The St, 
Clair Hume Coal Co. has been leasing, con. 
tracting and preparing to open up this field, 
As to how much of this field is affected by 
the proposed reservoir, as to how severely 
they will be handicapped by drainage prob. 
lems the Missouri Committee of Resources 
and Developments does not say. We realize 
full well that this vital coal field will be 
affected. 

After this water is impounded it becomes 
contaminated by decaying vegetable and 
animal life. Those farms near the flood area 
might well plug off their present wells at 25 
or 50 feet above the flood level and thus avoid 
contamination of water in the wells which 
they have used for a lifetime. Clinton’s wa- 
ter supply would taste like the water after 
a snow storm, for decayed vegetation. 

The farm population in every community 
depends largely upon native lumber for its 
constructing and building. A great supply 
of this native lumber comes from the pro- 
posed reservoir area. This wood consists 
of oak and hickory with a small amount of 
maple. Neither of these woods will stand an 
excessive amount of flooding. Even that wa- 
ter oak tree with which all of us are familiar, 
growing in the Grand River bottoms is easily 
killed by several weeks of water over the root 
system. With an establishment of the pro- 
posed reservoir area one source of cheap farm 
lumber is forever removed. As to the fur- 
ther production of timber outside of willows 
it would seem right that the low bottom 
would be hardly more than a swamp filled 
with willow and swamp brush. 

As to the effect on the climate, for years 
it has been recognized that the forest con- 
trolled to a large extent our supply of rain- 
fall and affected our climate considerably. 

With the elimination of this forest clear 
across the county, with the substitution of 
swamp brush, what change it will make in 
the distribution of the rainfall in the cli- 
matic changes we do not know. If this re- 
forestation started today that would be a 
subject of interest 50 years from now. The 
value of the nut crop in the two river valleys 
exceeds $160,000 annually. No small loss in 
money, but a real loss for many people who 
go nutting. 

The report of the Missouri Division of Re- 
sources and Development states that the 
annual loss of $10,000 in value of fish and 
wildlife would occur. The streams which the 
great majority of our citizens use for fishing 
purposes would be forever removed, Ordi- 
narily reservoirs provide recreational oppor- 
tunities for local people and for outsiders. 
The recreational aspect of the proposed area 
is nil. It becomes a swamp filled with la- 
goons and pools—a breeding place of mocca- 
sins and mosquitoes. As to what arrange- 
ments may be made with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for duck hunting in the fall of the 
year remains to be seen. From our previous 
experience with sports in governmental areas 
it is mcst thoroughly regimented. Gone, 
almost forever, is the farm boys’ trap line and 
the money he obtained for furs. Thus an- 
other opportunity for the youth to learn of 
the great out-of-doors and become lovers of 
nature is shut firmly in their face. 

Above Brownington, the gentle slopes, the 
fluctuations of the water level deter recrea- 
tional improvement which discourages out- 
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siders to come into this area for fishing and 
hunting. The towns of Henry County will 
lose a considerable volume of sporting mer- 
chandise because of the destruction of wild- 
life and fishing. Sportsmen need very little 
to find mosquitoes and moccasin. 

The lands and property condemned will be 
paid for at a fair price. There will be few 
who will receive an excessive price—most will 
receive about what the property is worth. 

he average time those people have lived on 
these farms is 15 years. Fifteen years ago 
property sold at a lower price than today. 
Even though you receive a high price for 
your property, you will owe a substantial in- 
come tax. These dispossessed people receiv- 
ing a high price for this land not only will 
pay a high income tax but will suffer a great 
loss in trying to buy back another farm at a 
high price and in a very competitive market. 
Mark it down as a loss but profit to the Union 
Electric. 

The soil-conservation program which has 
been advanced for Henry County after the 
proposed Kasinger Dam is most worthy. No 
one but the most foolish could protest the 
building of a pond on every hillside and a 
grass waterway for every drain and ditch, the 
reforestation of worn-out hillside and gullies. 
But coming as it does it is but a sop—a sugar 
coating for the bitter pill we are asked to 
take. If a government can build ponds, wa- 
terways, and plant trees for you and me, it 
can, with equal justice, start at the mouth of 
Grand River, dig a ditch big enough, deep 
enough, and straight enough to carry this 
water off promptly and render available thou- 
sands of acres of the most productive land in 
the State. 

This, in a limited way, represents the con- 
dition when Henry County is split in two by 
the moccasin area. Business will be stimu- 
lated during construction but the distance of 
Clinton and Windsor from the center of 
operation decreases the stimulation. Any 
curtailment of the coal-mining industry 
strikes at the very heart of our commercial 
life. This discontinuation of a $314,000 pay 
roll and the sale of 450,000 tons of coal is a 
substantial blow to your business life. The 
destruction of 695 farms will be felt through- 
out the country; the dislocation of trade and 
the hazard to health is most disheartening. 
I appear today before you not only appealing 
to you for your money in the support of this 
fight but begging, asking, soliciting, that you 
become militant missionaries in opposition to 
this injustice. 

Thomas Jefferson, that grand Democrat, 
believed in the common man and special 
privileges to none. Abraham Lincoln, the 
father of the Republican Party, the grand- 
est humanitarian the ages have produced, 
believed in the common man and special 
privileges to none. 

Yonder flag still waves. It stands for jus- 
tice. Beneath its color we have the right to 
protest and to demand that we be forever 
removed from the sacrificial altar of greed, 
avarice, and power. The answer is yours. 





The Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a column by George E. Sokoisky, 
which appeared in the Harrisburg Eve- 
ning News on July 19, 1948. This article 
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answers some of the issues thus far raised 
in the present presidential campaign. 


THESE DAYS—THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


It is now clear that the principal target 
of Democratic oratory during the cam- 
paign will be the Eightieth Congress, its 
achievements and shortcomings. President 
Truman called it the worst Congress; Sena- 
tor BaRKLEY in his keynote speech hit at it 
with all the rounded oratory of a Kentuckian. 
Sam RAYBuRN sank to a new low in the ora- 
tory of the trivial in his attacks on that 
Congress. It is understandable that the 
Democrats would hold the Eightieth Con- 
gress accountable; it is also undeniable that 
the Republicans must stand by that Con- 
gress and defend it. It is not necessary for 
the debate to be cheap, vulgar, or untruthful. 

In the first place, whereas the Republicans 
had a clear and unmistakable majority in 
the House of Representatives, they only had 
an organizational majority in the Senate. 
This is one of the complexities of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system which tends to 
weaken party leadership and party responsi- 
bility. Whatever measures, therefore, were 
passed in the Senate by the so-called Re- 
publican majority were really passed by a 
coalition of Republican and Democratic 
votes which made up for the Republican de- 
fections. The Taft-Hartley bill was passed 
in both Houses by such a coalition. 

Senator BarRKLEy indicated the nature of 
the Democratic attack on the Eightieth Con- 
gress. First and foremost will be opposition 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In hitting at that the Democrats are re- 
peating the error of the Republicans in 1932, 
when they assumed that there was still an- 
other victory in prohibition. The Democrats 
apparently believe that there is still another 
victory in the tie-up between their party and 
the labor leaders. The Republicans will re- 
spond by pointing to the large number of 
Democrats who on every ballot voted for the 
Taft-Hartley bill, but even more, they will 
point to the fact that the law does work. 
If, as Senator BarKLey indicated, the Demo- 
crats are to attack this Congress on the rec- 
ord of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Republicans 
ought to welcome the attack. 

The next object of attack will be the Re- 
publican promise of economy, reduction of 
taxes, and the firing of unnecessary bureau- 
crats. There Senator BarkKiry was unfair 
and he knew it. After the Republicans had 
cut the budget and reduced the taxes, the 
administration created what amounted to a 
war scare. It was Mr. Truman who let the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force down after the 
peace, reducing staff and personnel with an 
unconscionable rapidity. Then when the 
EFightieth Congress gave the American tax- 
payer some relief, Secretary of Air Symington 
let out a howl that the Russians have a 
larger air force than the United States has. 
This scared the American people, although 
Symington never produced indisputable evi- 
dence as to the facts. Congress took his word 
for it as it took the word of the State De- 
partment concerning foreign aid in the form 
of the Marshall plan, ERP, ECA, and lots of 
other things which cost money. 

Now along comes Senator BARKLEY and 
says that because the Eightieth Congress did 
not refuse funds to the administration for 
foreign aid and national defense, the Eighti- 
eth Congress failed to achieve the economies 
it set out to provide. 

Furthermore, on the matter of bureau- 
crats, Senator BARKLEY's definition was clever 
and facetious, but it failed to say that the 
Eightieth Congress and the President ap- 
pointed a Commission headed by Herbert 
Hoover to consider the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government; that 
one-third of the Commission was appointed 
by the President, the Speaker and the Presi- 
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dent of the Senate, respectively; that by 
agreement this Commission was to make no 
report until after election day so that its 
findings could not be used for political pur- 
poses. Senator BaRKLEY knows that his par- 
ty, elong with all constructive citizens, is 
deeply concerned over the sprawling, dupli- 
cative, excessively staffed administration— 
and that is why the Hoover Commission came 
into being. 

Why then did he pull that wisecrack 
about bureaucrats? To get a rise out of the 
convention? To draw applause? To start 
cheering among a roomful of bureaucrats? 
Well, he got what he wanted—but it was not 
the truth. It was just campaign talk. 





Michigan Federation of Labor 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a letter dated July 9, 1948, from 
Robert P. Scott, secretary-treasurer, and 
copies of the resolutions passed by the 
Michigan Federation of Labor at its recent 
convention: 

MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Lansing, Mich., July 9, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find copy of resolution 
passed by the Michigan Federation of Labor 
at our convention. 

We respectfully request your support of the 
enclosed resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
RosBert P. Scorr, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
RESOLUTION NO. 13-——LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Whereas S. 1955 is pending in the Congress 
to provide for the acquisition of sites and 
preparation of plans for such Federal public 
buildings as may be deemed necessary by the 
Public Buildings Commissioner, under the 
supervision of the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, with the concurrence of the Post- 
master General where his Department is in- 
volved; and 

Whereas there are also pending in the Con- 
gress H. R. 6446 and S. 2260, which, if enacted 
into law, would renew the authority of the 
Federal Works Administrator to provide 
financial aid to non-Federal public agencies 
for such planning to the end that the public 
agencies may establish and continue to main- 
tain a reserve of plans for useful public 
works; and 


Whereas title V of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944 authorized the 
Federal Works Administrator to make ad- 
vances of funds to State and local govern- 
ments to assist in the preparation of plans 
for public works, which authority terminated 
with the expiration, on June 30, 1947, of said 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Michigan State Federation 
of Labor, American Federation of Labor, as 
follows: 

1. That this federation favors the passage 
by Congress of S. 1955, or a similar bill, in 
order that construction may proceed when 


the economic conditions are such that the 
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public-welfare activities of the Nation would 
not be adversely affected. 

2. That Congress enact into law H. R. 5446 
or S. 2269, or a similar bill, which would con- 
tinue the authority granted to the Federal 
Works Administrator under title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944. 

3. That is it beneficial to the national econ- 
omy to have State and local public agencies 
build up a reservoir of plans for useful public 
works; and 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent by 
the secretary to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, each Member of Congress from the 
State of Michigan, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, the Federal 
Works Administrator, and to the Postmaster 
General. 

KMSOLUTION NO. 19—CONDEMN ACTION OF GEN- 

ERAL MOTORS CORP. ON LEGISLATION FOR 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION EXTENSION SERVICE 


Whereas considerable publicity has re- 
sulted from the unsubstantiated charges 
made by a representative of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. regarding the character and con- 
duct of a class sponsored by the workers’ 
educational service of the University of 
Michigan extension; and 

Whereas such charges were not made to 
the responsible people connected with ad- 
ministration of the university program but 
were made before an education committee of 
the House of Representatives at a hearing on 
the labor extension bills (H. R. 6202 and H. R. 
6249), cn Tuesday, May 18; and 

Whereas the only purpose of presenting 
such charges was to discredit educational 
services for workers in Michigan and 
throughout the United States so as to prej- 
udice the possibility of favorable action by 
Congress on the labor-extension bill; and 

Whereas the malicious and false nature of 
the charges made by the representative of 
the General Motors Corp. has been clearly 
demonstrated in the light of statements is- 
sued by spokesmen fcr the University of 
Michigan, students who attended workers’ 
classes and representatives of responsible la- 
bor, business, and civic organizations: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Federation of 
Labor go on record as condemning the action 
of the representative of the General Motors 
Corp. which has resulted in unwarranted 
and needless publicity designed to discredit 
educational service for workers in Michigan 
and throughout the Nation; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That chairmen of the appropri- 
ate committees in Congress, Governor Sig- 
ler, Dr. Ruthven, president of the University 
of Michigan; and all Michigan Congressmen 
and Senators be advised of our continued 
support for the workers’ educational exten- 
sion service as provided for in H. R. 6202, 
H. R. 6249, and S. 1390, and of our hope that 
favorable action will be taken on the bill 
during the present session of Congress. 





RESOLUTION NO. 23-——-RETAIN PRESENT LAWS 
GOVERNING SUNDAY, HOLIDAY, AND NIGHT PAY 
FOR CUSTOMS EMPLOYEES 


Whereas customs and immigration em- 
ployees are required to be on duty 24 hours 
of every day in the year, including Sundays 
and holidays; and 

Whereas these employees are also required 
to enter and clear vessels and airplanes and 
to perform other special services at any and 
all hours of the day and night in addition 
to their regular 8-hour shifts, and such serv- 
ices often require these employees to get out 
of bed at 1 a. m. or 2 a. m. or any other hour 
of the night and drive their own cars 20 ta 


50 miles in order to perform such services 
and return home, and the employees are then 
required to report for duty on their regular 
shifts the next day; and 

Whereas 2 days’ pay for Sunday and 
holiday services and extra compensation at 
practically the same rates of pay for serv- 
ices rendered at such unseemly night hours 
is just and fair pay; and 

Whereas customs employees under the 
act of February 13, 1911, as amended, and 
immigration employees under their Act of 
March 2, 1931, are properly and justly com- 
pensated for Sunday, holiday, and night 
services with 77 percent of such compensa- 
tion paid by transportation companies and 
others in interest; and 

Whereas attempts are now being made to 
circumvent and repeal the above laws and 
thereby lower the rate of such compensation 
to customs and immigration employees, if 
not to deprive them altogether of Sunday 
compensation as such, and to place the bur- 
den of payment for such services upon the 
Government (the taxpayer): Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Federation 
of Labor support the American Federation 
of Labor by endorsing the attached resolu- 
tion; that the Federation notify all Michi- 
gan Congressmen and Senators and the 
chairmen of the Senate Finance Committee 
and Appropriations Committee, and of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and Ap- 
propriaticns Committee, that it believes that 
the present laws governing Sundays, holi- 
days and night compensation for services 
rendered by customs and immigration em- 
ployees are fair and just and should remain 
in the statutes without change and urge 
their efforts to this end; and be it further 

Resolved, That action taken hereon by the 
Michigan Federation of Labor be transmit- 
ted to the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees and to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12——-LEGISLATION FOR SEWAGE- 
TREATMENT PLANTS 


Whereas S. 418, passed by the Senate of the 
United States, and recently reported out, with 
amendments, by the House Committee on 
Public Works, would if enacted into law re- 
quire the Surgeon General, after careful in- 
vestigation, and in cooperation with other 
Federal agencies, with State water pollution 
agencies and interstate agencies, prepare 
comprehensive programs for eliminating or 
reducing the pollution of interstate waters 
and tributaries thereof; and 

Whereas said bill, if enacted into law, 
would authorize the Federal Works Admin- 
istartor to make loans to any State, mu- 
nicipality, or interstate agency for the con- 
struction of necessary treatment works and 
for the preparation of engineering reports, 
plans, and specifications in connection there- 
with: Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Labor, American Federation of Labor 
as follows: 

1. That this Federation is fully aware of 
the stream pollution problem and urges 
prompt consideration of measures for the 
correction thereof; 

2. That the policies of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in S. 418, to provide for water pollu- 
tion control activities are endorsed by this 
Federation; 

3. That the enactment into law of S. 418, 
or a similar bill, is urged as a beneficial safe- 
guard of the health of the people; and 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent 
by the Secretary to the President of the 
United States, the Governor of the State of 
Michigan, each Member of Congress from the 
State of Michigan, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and to the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator. 
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Run-Away Inflation Must Be Controlled 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
remarks I made over the Mutual network 
on Wednesday: 


We all agree that runaway inflation 1s 
threatening the welfare of the Nation. The 
spiraling of prices and wages to increasingly 
dizzy heights is gaining no lasting benefits 
for anybody. Inflation has destroyed the 
middle class of many nations and ours js 
suffering. 

Doing something to hold down prices 
should not be a partisan matter. Recrimi- 
nations between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats is not holding down prices. This is 
one problem we must try to solve at this 
special session. The people are crying for 
relief and they must have it. 

In the past I have done what I could to 
prevent inflation. In early 1941 I supported 
the Baruch plan which would have sub- 
stantially frozen everything—prices, profits, 
and wages. When this measure was defeated 
I supported OPA with all its imperfections. 
The OPA was badly administered but during 
its last 2 years the cost of living rose only 
6.6 percent whereas during the last 2 years, it 
has risen 40 percent. Meat is up 91 percent 
over 1946 prices. 

In this broadcast I am expressing my own 
views and not those of President Truman or 
the Democratic committee as to what relief 
action should be taken. I was asked to ap- 
pear on this program by the Mutual network. 
The Democratic National Committee had 
nothing to do with it. 

The essence of our present problem is to 
bridge the inflationary gap between the 
volume of incomes and the supply of goods. 
We let the balance get out of control during 
the reconversion period. Controls were 
needed then. But production is now high 
and the inflationary pressure is still heavy. 

I do not think price control and rationing 
as we had under OPA would work. The people 
wouldn’t accept them. Black markets would 
again result and it would take too long to 
put controls into effect. Selective price con- 
trol should be tried as a last resort only. 

The truth is that the end of the war found 
the world with a critical shortage of food and 
commodities. Our responsibility of world 
leadership and our fight against Commu- 
nistic aggression requires that we send some 
things abroad, so during this period we are 
simply going to have to defer buying and 
building some of the things we would like 
to have. I think the Government ought to 
try to secure general cooperation, and par- 
ticularly with State and Government agen- 
cies, to defer some of their major building 
programs. I think it is necessary to allocate 
steel so as to try to get more of it into vet- 
erans’ homes. We ought to do what is neces- 
sary under the Marshall plan. 

I think a cross check should be kept on 
foreign exports and, unless things are vitally 
needed abroad, they should not be shipped. 
Likewise, increasing our imports at this 
time wherever possible would be helpful. 
The amount of money available in Septem- 
ber 1943 was $243,000,000,000, of which at 
least $110,000,009,000 was in the form of liquid 
assets. This is four times the prewar total. 

Inflation could and should be checked to 
some extent by granting the Federal Reserve 
Board greater authority to regulate inflation- 
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ary bank credits. Also some consumer Credit 
controls should be reenacted. I think also 
authority should be granted to regulate 
speculation on the commodity exchange. I 
doubt if reenactment of the excess-profits 
tax would help very much. It is true that 
very large corpcrations have greatly increased 
their earnings during recent months, but I 
would rather see this diminished by the 
making of price reductions rather than the 
imposition of a tax which would again force 
part of the earnings into inflationary chan- 
nels. Senator O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, has 
a plan for a cooling-off period for price raises 
and for turning the spotlight of public opin- 
fon upon the high prices fixed by some few 
of the monopolistic corporations. I think 
the plan has some merit and might well be 
tried, Also I think the Government should 
again ask people with excess money to buy 
anti-inflation bonds. A campaign of this 
sort would take some money out of circula- 
tion and it could be used to focus the at- 
tention of the people to the absolute neces- 
sity of saving, rather than immediately try- 
ing to buy and build everything they have 
wanted during the past 6 years. All de- 
partments of Government should join in this 
anti-inflation program, The inflationary ef- 
fects of Government buying and building 
should be considered and those projects 
which can be put off should be deferred. 
Other Government agencies should be asked 
to take the same attitude. I believe that 
a year’s program of this kind would find us 
in very good economic balance and prevent 
our country from being devastated by a run- 
away inflation. 

A firm and impregnable economy is the 
very cornerstone of not only our own re- 
covery but world recovery itself. Economic 
disintegration on the home front would 
mean the end of the Marshall plan, the 
only bulwark we have against the spread 
of communism throughout the rest of the 
civilized world. 





Freedom of the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by W. G. Vollmer, president, Texas & 
Pacific Railway, before the Dallas Traffic 
Club, May 10, 1948: 


The subject I have chosen to discuss with 
you today has nothing to do with trans- 
portation. 

My brief remarks will deal with the sub- 
ject Freedom of the Individual, which is 
more important to you and me than trans- 
portation. 

Why is America so rich, powerful, and 
prosperous while all other nations of the 
world are in short supply of even the bare 
necessities of life? 

Why is it that famines for hundreds of 
years have plagued the peoples of other na- 
tions of the world while America has been 
spared the sweeping devastation, suffering, 
and death of such catastrophes? 

Why is it that the people of this great 
Nation have a standard of living unknown 
to most of the world? Literally millions of 
people do not have the slightest conception 
of the volume and variety of goods and 
Services which we consider commonplace and 
take for granted. 





Nearly 2,000,000,000 people look to this 
country, with its small land area, compar- 
atively speaking, for food, clothing, help, and 
leadership. 

By comparison, our Nation is young. It 
has hardly grown to adolescence. Yet with- 
in the short space of ‘ess than 200 years we 
have become the greatest Nation civilization 
has ever known. 

Other nations, from the standpoint of pro- 
ductive capacity, are mere pygmies. 

How and why these staggering achieve- 
ments? 

Basically, are the people of our Nation 
any different from the peoples of other coun- 
tries? 

I don’t think we are. 

Are the natural resources of our country 
any greater in volume and variety than they 
are in many other nations? 

They are not. 

The lands, the climates, the human and 
natural resources of a number of countries 
are basically the same. We have no advan- 
tages in any of these respects. 

Then where and what is the difference? 

I am sure you realize what that differ- 
ence is, 

It is freedom. 

When our young Nation looked out upon 
the world in 1776, freedom was a rarity, just 
as it is today. 

England and France enjoyed it to a de- 
gree, but not fully. Kings and rules of one 
type or another stood in judgment over the 
people, did their thinking, told them what 
to do, when, where, and how to do it. 

The situation elsewhere today is little dif- 
ferent, in that respect, from what it was in 
1776. Perhaps it is worse. 

The individual is losing ground; the state 
is gaining in power. The sanctity of the 
individual is being sacrified upon the altar 
of state authority. This state authority 
takes on many forms—communism, social- 
ism, fascism, dictatorship, and government 
do-gooders. 

What it all boils down to under these types 
of government is that the individual is val- 
uable only so long as he can serve the state 
which, acting through a single person, or a 
small all-powerful group, does all the plan- 
ning and thinking for the people. 

And if the people don’t like the planning 
it’s just too bad, for unless they do as they 
are told the dungeon swings open or a firing 
squad goes into action. 

The people are merely so many chessmen 
to be moved about when and where the 
rulers may decree. The people are slaves of 
the State, subject to the dictates of those in 
authority. They are regimented mentally, 
morally, and physically. 

Our Nation was founded upon a different 
concept of government. 

Our Government is a servant of the people 
Through its public servants, whom the people 
elect, the Government is kept subservient to 
the will of the people. 

Because the people of our Nation have 
enjoyed the freedoms that our democratic 
form of government fosters and protects, 
they have been privileged to work out their 
individual destinies. 

Each individual is thrown upon his own 
resources. He engages in whatever occupa- 
tion, trade, or business that appeals to him. 

He is free to try and to fail or succeed. 

If he fails, he is free to try again and again 
without restraint or criticism. 

He is free to dream, to plan, to create, to 
work, to move wherever the field of oppor- 
tunity looks greenest. 

He is free to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

This right to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
has been the major incentive which spurred 
the people of our Nation to great effort and 
miraculous achievements. 

Take away that incentive and you destroy 
the vital spark in the breast of mankind to 
create and to produce, 
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The fruits of a man’s labor take on many 
and varied forms. 

They consist of his home, his farm, his job, 
his insurance, his investment, his business, 
his right to acquire property and to accumu- 
late wealth for himself and his family. 

People who pool their savings and invest 
them in a railroad, a manufacturing plant, a 
bank, or a grocery store, are simply exercising 
the right to use the fruits of their labor in 
the manner their judgment dictates. 

These people who invest their savings in a 
business enterprise expect to make a profit. 
If the Government, through taxation or other 
methods, confiscates the profit, then it kills 
the incentive upch the part of the people, 
who own and operate the business, to pro- 
duce, to create, to save, and to invest. And 
when that happens the business perishes. 

Profit in business is not an evil thing. It 
is just as essential to the progress of our 
national well-being as is the right of the 
individual to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

In both cases people are involved, one act- 
ing as a group, the other individually. But 
in each case the incentive is the same, and if 
that is taken away, neither business nor the 
individual will prosper. 

Save for governmental authority designed 
for the basic protection of life, property, the 
inherent rights and the general good of the 
people, the freedom to act rests squarely 
upon the conscience of the individual. 

Freedom, and the sanctity of the individ- 
ual, is what marks the difference between 
America and many other nations of the 
world. 

You have seen the box score, I am sure, 
of the world’s supply of goods and services 
and the proportion our Nation produces and 
enjoys. But I think it is worth repeating. 

We need to look at this box score occa- 
sionally so we will not lose sight of our 
proportion of these good things of life which 
have come to us asa result of freedom. Here 
it is: 

The United States has only 7 percent of 
the world’s population, and 6 percent of the 
land area; yet it has 1 telephone for every 
5 persons, 1 automobile for every 4 persons, 1 
radio for every 3 persons, 46 percent of the 
electricity, and 32.2 percent of the world’s 
total production. 

Now let’s see how this compares with Com- 
munistic Russia, the other great power of 
the world, the nation which years ago 
shackled and imprisoned freedom. 

With a population of 8.8 percent and a land 
area of 14 percent of the world’s total, Russia 
has only 1 telephone for every 188 persons, 
1 automobile for every 252 persons, 1 radio 
for every 45 persons, an estimated 5 percent 
of the world’s electricity, and only 18.5 per- 
cent of the world’s productive capacity. 

Freedom of the individual is the towering 
beacon which marks the difference between 
American and Russian ideology and concept 
of government. 

It is freedom of action which makes the 
difference between the productive capacity 
of the two nations. 

Freedom stimulates {nitiative, 
fulness, ingenuity, and action. 

Slowly over the years the people of our 
country, free to act according to the dic- 
tates of their best judgment, produced the 
tools of our present productive power. 

The people of other nations where fam- 
ines, pestilence, poverty, and fear stalk their 
daily lives work harder and longer hours 
than we do here in America. 

But in spite of the long, hard hours of toil 
and terror, they have a mere pittance to 
show for their labors. These people work 
with their hands. In our Nation we work 
with tools, which multiply a thousandfold 
the energy of man. 

A farmer in Russia, or India, or China, 
using an ox and wooden plow barely pro- 
duces enough to keep together the body 


resource- 
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and soul of his family. And even to do that 
he must work from dawn to dusk. 

In America, a farmer with a tractor and 
plow can produce enough food for five fam- 
ilies. Yet he does not work as long or as 
hard as the farmer of these other countries. 

The intelligent use of these productive 
tools spells the difference between the abun- 
dance we enjoy and the scarcity which 
plagues the lives of the other people of 
the world. 

Our form of government is not perfect. 

It has faults and shortcomings because it 
is the product of imperfect beings. 

But what other natiop, or what other 
form of government has brought within the 
reach of so many people such an abundant 
supply of the good things of life? 

Can you name one? 

I am sure you can't because no other na- 
tion has achieved such greatness or such pro- 
ductive capacity. 

When you hear the radical, the Socialist, 
the Communist, or the Government do- 
gooder, condemning our system of govern- 
ment, our way of life, and our free competi- 
tive-enterprise system, ask him or her what 
other nation or form of government has nur- 
tured and produced so much for its people. 

Has socialism in England or elsewhere done 
it? 

Has communism in Russia done it? 

ias fascism done it? 

Have the dictators and the rulers of days 
gone by, or of our time, done it? These 
various forms of government have been 
weighed in the scales of humanity and found 
wanting. 

The history of our Nation since 1776 has 
been a pageant of progress. In the vanguard 
of this spectacular procession has been a 
float carrying a large banner with these sig- 
nificant words on it—‘“freedom of the in- 
dividual to act, to plan, to dream, to create, 
to venture, and to have and to hold.” 

Our forefathers did not turn to the Gov- 
ernment in Washington for help, for guid- 
ance or for security when plagued by the 
hard problems of their time. 

They did their own thinking, their own 
planning, and solved their own problems. 

For the sake and well-being of our Nation, 
it is well that they did. It is well that they 
did not trade their freedom, with all its trials 
and tribulations, for what so often is prof- 
fered as security. 

Once people begin to trade their freedom 
for what they are deluded to believe is gov- 
ernmental security, then they start treading 
the path of socialism; they abandon faith in 
themselves and place it in the individuals 
who control the Government. 

When a people start turning to their cen- 
tral Government for the solution of their 
individual and local problems, instead of 
working them out themselves, they swap a 
measure of their freedom of action for what 
they imagine is a measure of security. 

When a people turn to their Government 
for fianancial support they are by implica- 
tion asking the Government to do their 
thinking and planning. By inference, they 
say that they cannot think and work their 
way out of their difficulties, so they turn to 
the people in Government to do it for them. 

There are certain functions which the 
Government should perform for the general 
welfare of tke people, but thinking and 
planning and supporting the people do not 
come within that category. 

If we are afraid to stand on our own indi- 
vidual and community resources, if we are 
afraid to meet the problems of our time, as 
did our forefathers in their day, but instead 
cry out to Washington to rescue us, then we 
are going to lose that precious heritage of 
freedom which has been handed down to us. 

We should be on guard against the temp- 
tation to trade our freedom for the hollow 
security which we imagine a government can 

. provide. 


A government cannot give the people secu- 
rity. That is a snare and a delusion. Only 
the people themselves can provide security 
by production, by thrift, and by resource- 
fulness. 

The only thing a government can give the 
people is what it takes from the people. 

The government does not produce any- 
thing. It merely spends what the people 
produce. 

The Government is a consumer of wealth; 
not a producer as some would have us believe. 

What I have said here today does not em- 
body anything that is new to you. It is 
largely a restatement, in a little different lan- 
guage perhaps, of the basic fundamentals of 
government to which all of us subscribe. 
But we need to repeat from time to time 
what freedom really means to us as a people 
and as a Nation. 

It is easy to lose sight of these things and 
to take them for granted, just as we take 
freedom for granted. 

But freedom can ke lost. 
before. 

The process of losing it evolves slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly. 

We should always remember that freedom 
does not come easily or cheaply. It cannot 
be traded off today and recovered tomorrow. 
History records the grim fact that the path- 
way of freedom is covered with blood, sweat, 
and tears. 

As gocd citizens it is my job and your job 
to see that we do not trade off our freedom 
for a mess of contaminated porridge tempt- 
ingly garnished as security. 

To safeguard freedom we should: 

1. Register and vote in all elections. 

2. Interest and inform ourselves in the 
functions and activities of the various gov- 
ernments. 

3. Suggest, commend, and criticize our 
governments to the extent our judgment may 
dictate. 

4. Resist the temptation to trade freedom 
of action for artificial security. 

5. Accept the responsibility of solving local 
problems rather than turning to Washington 
for the answer. 

6. Remember that whatever the govern- 
ment spend they must first take from the 
people, and that— 

7. The more the governments spend, the 
less you and I have to spend on ourselves 
and our families. 

It is our responsibility to see that the good 
things of life which have come to us as a 
result of freedom are preserved and protected 
for our children. 

Ours is a grave responsibility, but if we 
shirk it, we and our children face graver 
consequences, 


It has been lost 
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Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, since I am one among the younger 
Members of the House, in terms of serv- 
ice, although there are very few Members 
of this House who have seen more years 
come in and go out than I have, I admit 
that I have some reluctance in engaging 
in discussing the merits or demerits of 
the various bills that have been intro- 
duced and are now pending before Con- 
gress. 
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It is true that I have had a very limiteg 
experience in the field of legislation, or 
rather the making of laws. However, { 
have had many years of experience in 
dealing with the law and especially the 
enforcement of laws, and I think I can 
fairly judge the merits or demerits of 
most biils pending before Congress for 
consideration. 

House bill 2953 proposes to appropriate 
$300,000,000 annually to be distributeq 
among the various States of this Union 
in proportion to their educational needs, 
This money is to be turned over to the 
departments of the various Siates that 
have control and supervision of the edu- 
cational system of the States and to be 
used and spent by them without inter- 
ference of the United States Government. 
Section 2 of the bill is as follows: 

No department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over, or pre- 
scribe any requirements with respect to any 
school, or any State educational institution 
or agency, with respect to which any funds 
have been or may be made available or 
expended pursuant to this act, nor shall any 
term or condition of any agreement or any 
other action taken under this act, whether 
by agreement or otherwise, relating to any 
contribution made under this act to or on 
behalf of any school, or any State educa- 
tional institution or agency, or any limita- 
tion or provision in any appropriation made 
pursuant to this act, seek to control in any 
manner, or prescribe requirements with re- 
spect to, or authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to direct, supervise, or control in any 
manner, or prescribe any requirements with 
respect to the administration, the personne), 
the curriculum, the instruction, the methods 
of instruction, nor shall any provision of this 
act be interpreted or construed to imply or 
require any change in any State constitution 
prerequisite to any State sharing the benefits 
of this act. 


I have heard of some opposition to this 
proposed legislation upon the alleged 
contention that this appropriation would 
violate one of the fundamental principles 
of America—the separation of Church 
and state. I am unable to find any 
merit in this contention. This proposed 
legislation does not in any way infringe 
upon any persons’ religious views. It 
does not in the slightest degree interfere 
with any persons’ right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. It does not even attempt to 
create a state church. It simply appro- 
priates money of the Treasury of the 
United States to be used by the different 
States of the Union in educating and 
training our youth. I have had a good 
many letters from the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky, as well as 
from other congressional districts of 
Kentucky, urging me to support this leg- 
islation. I am glad to say that I have 
had no protests, or requests from any 
Kentuckian to oppose this legislation. 
Kentucky was admitted to statehood in 
the year 1792 and aside from the Thir- 
teen Original States, Kentucky is one 
among the oldest States of the Union, 
and yet we in Kentucky occupy an unen- 
viable place among the various States of 
the Union when it comes to education. 

Shortly after Solomon, son of David. 
ascended the throne of Israel, he had a 
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dream in which God told him he might 
ask anything he desired and it would be 
given him, and Solomon was so impressed 
by this dream that he asked Jehovah to 
cive him wisdom, and an understanding 
heart in that he might be able to correct- 
ly judge all questions that came before 
him as King of the Jews. And as the 
story runs God was pleased with Solo- 
mon’s request, in that he did not ask for 
a long life or riches, and God gave him 
wisdom such as no one before or since 
ever had, and because he was pleased 
with Solomon’s request he added to his 
gift great wealth and honor. 

Years later Solomon wrote the book of 
Proverbs, a book containing the world’s 
greatest epigrams and one of which was 
this: “Train up a child in the way it 
should go and when it gets old it will not 
depart from it.” 

I have heard it stated that the priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church claim 
that if their church was given the con- 
trol of every child born in the world 
with normal body and mind until they 
reached the age of 9 years they could, 
and would, in a few decades take sub- 


stantially the whole world into the Ro- 


man Catholic Church. 

It is my candid judgment that if every 
child born in America with normal body 
and mind was given the proper spiritual, 
moral, physical, and mental training, 
that this would in itself solve many of 
the problems of America. It would in a 
great measure solve the crime problems 
of America, and would save millions of 
dollars every year that are spent for law 
enforcement. It would soon be a com- 
plete answer to the question of juvenile 
delinquency that we hear so much about 
in the press and from the pulpits of 
America. 

Yes, Solomon was right, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 
House bill 2953 is a step in the right 


direction, even though it be a _ be- 
lated step. If this Congress would 
appropriate $1,000,000,000 annually, 


for a good many years to come, to be 
distributed among the various States of 
the Union for educational purposes, in 
my judgment America would receive 
much more good from it than to be 
spending much of our wealth and much 
of our material income in trying to take 
care of the rest of the world. I could 
go along a part of the way with the Mar- 
shall plan, but it is my candid opinion 
and judgment that purchased friendship 
does not last long, no longer than our 
money holds out. 

Look at Stalin, Molotov, and other 
Russian dictators and semidictators to- 
day. Look at their conduct and attitude 
toward America. Is it not true that they 
must have forgotten that at one time 
during World War II Hitler and the war 
lords of Germany were almost knocking 
at the gates of Moscow? Is it not true 
that if it had not been for the help they 
were given by America, in air power and 
other munitions of war, to say nothing 
of the blood, tears, and lives of brave 
American boys on the battlefields of 
France, Holland, and Belgium and even 
on the battlefields of Germany, that to- 
day Hitler and his lords of cutthroats 


and assassins would control most of the 
Russian empire, and that Stalin, Molo- 
tov, and their satellites would be running 
and hiding far behind the Ural Moun- 
tains, and in the frozen northlands of 
Russia, if they had escaped at all? Is not 
this positive proof that purchased friend- 
ship is soon forgotten? 

Let us stop and think of the national 
debt. It is my recollection that before 
the First World War the estimated 
wealth of every man, woman, and child 
in America was approximately $300,000,- 
000,000 and at that time our national 
debt was only a few billion dollars. My 
recollection also is that our national debt 
at the close of the First World War was 
around thirty-two or thirty-three billion 
dollars. What is it today? By the time 
we get through the Marshall plan and 


other gifts to the countries of Europe and ~ 


Asia we will be indebted more than 
three hundred billion dollars. Since we 
are giving so freely, why not sit up long 
enough and think and listen, and then 
start on the policy of giving to every child 
born in America a thorough education, 
spiritually, morally, physically, and men- 
tally. 

I believe in charity, but I remember an 
old-time adage, “Charity begins at 
home.” It is entirely proper and all 
right for America and Americans to help 
the hungry and clothe the naked of Eu- 
rope and Asia insofar as they can, but at 
the same time take reasonable care of 
themselves. If any people of the world 
are hungry and poorly clothed and that 
was brought about by famine, flood, or 
pestilence, something over which they 
had no control, then I would say “Let’s 
give them everything we can possibly 
spare and just give it to them.” It may 
be all right for America to help rehabili- 
tate and reconstruct war-torn Europe 
and Asia, but I think in doing so we 
might remember another biblical decla- 
ration: “He that will not provide for his 
own household has denied the faith al- 
ready, and is worse than an infidel.” Let 
me say further that if the people of 
Europe and Asia would learn to live to- 
gether in peace and lay down their arms 
and quit fighting, and go to work, they 
would not need our help, and it is my 
belief that if we of America had spent 
more time in the last 32 years attending 
to our own business and giving to our 
people and youth the education they 
should have and let other people’s busi- 
ness alone, the people of America would 
not be carrying the burden of $300,000,- 
000,000 in taxation today. Just think 
of it, the great-great-grandchild of the 
youngest Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives today will never live to see 
this tax burden lifted from the backs of 
our people. The people of America will 
pay and pay and keep on paying until 
most of us are dead, gone, and forgotten. 

Let us take up now whai we should 
have done more than 30 years ago, and 
spend more of our time from now on at- 
tending to our own business and educat- 
ing the boys and girls of America, and 
keeping our nose out of other people’s 
business. Let me urge the House of 
Representatives to pass this educational 
bill and give to the youth of America in 
part, at least, what is coming to them. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
Paul A. Porter before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, July 29, 1948: 

I am appearing here as a special assistant 
to the President of the United States to urge 
the speedy enactment of a bill which will 
put into effect the recommendctions sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress at a 
joint session on last Tuesday. My testimony 
will be brief and directed to the support of 
those recommendations dealing with high 
prices and the problems of inflation. 

Members of the President's Cabinet and 
other officials of the executive branch will 
be available to this committee to testify in 
detail as to particular problems coming with- 
in their specific sphere of interest. In a 
sense, I am completing a return engagement 
with your committee after a 2 year interlude. 
When last I was here, we were engaged in a 
discussion of the renewal of price controls 
under the OPA. I regret, as I know you do, 
that these problems of high prices and infla- 
tion which the majority of Congress then 
thought might solve themselves are still with 
us. But the fact that these problems are an 
unavoidable and unpleasant reality cannot 
be ignored. 

The simple truth is that the country is in 
more economic trouble now than 2 years 
ago. And, as the President emphasized in 
his message this week, the passage of time 
aggravates the critical nature of these highly 
complex conditions. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that this committee and the Congress 
as a whole will consider immediate action to 
deal with the mounting inflationary pres- 
sures before it is too late. 

The country today is in the midst of an 
unprecedented prosperity. By any index of 
material welfare, the average American 
should be more contented than ever before. 
I scarcely need to point out that such is not 
the case. This is an uneasy prosperity, 
haunted by fears for the future. It is also 
en unfair prosperity in which the condition 
of large groups within the country has he- 
come progressively worse. This paradox of 
good times and bad tempers, and the quite 
justified fear that our present prosperity may 
be built on quicksand, are primarily rooted 
in one fact: Higher and higher prices. 

Prices have been rising rapidly for over 2 
years and they are still rising. There is in 
fact danger that some of us have become so 
hardened to this process that we may assume 
that nothing can be done about it and thus 
forget the certain consequences. But for mil- 
lions of people these consequences are very 
real today, as they see their purchasing power 
and living standards shrink. 

Let us review briefly the price history of 
the last 2 years. Between June 1946 and 
June 1948, consumers’ prices have, on the 
average, risen 29 percent, the retail price of 
food is up 47 percent, the retail pric 
parel is up 25 percent, and rents are up 8 
percent. Consumer prices are now at thi 
highest. point in our history. Whole 
prices have shown even more substantial in- 
creases. Thus, the average of all wholesale 
prices is up 47 percent, the wholesale price 
of food is up 61 percent, farm products are up 
40 percent, and all products other than farm 
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products and foods are up 42 percent. Whole- 
sale prices are now more than double their 
prewar level and the highest in our national 
history. 

This drastic rise in prices has had its in- 
evitable effect on tbe real income of the 
average man. While the per capita dispos- 
able income rose from an annual rate of 
$1,086 in the first half of 1946 to $1,273 in 
the first half of 1948, a rise of over 15 percent, 
its real purchasing power has been cut by 
almost 10 percent. 

The point I want to make is that these 
price increases are not something that hap- 
pened only in the second half of 1946. They 
happened again in the second half of 1947 
when wholesale prices rose 10 percent and 
consumer prices rose 6 percent. They are 
happening again now. Since the temporary 
decline early this year, wholesale prices by 
June had risen 3 percent. Consumer prices 
had also risen about 3 percent. Price rises 
on a broad scale are taking place right now., 
The situation in retail food prices, which 
have risen 6 percent between March and 
June, is particularly acute. It might be 
noted that, in the last few weeks alone, 
wholesale food prices have risen around 6 
percent. How far are we prepared to permit 
this inflationary spiral to go? Can the 
Government, under its responsibility to the 
people, risk the consequence of further in- 
creases, which will undermine the founda- 
tions of economic prosperity and bring still 
greater hardships? The weight of evidence 
indicates tnat this is what will happen un- 
less effective action is undertaken quickly. 

If we look at the present situation in his- 
torical perspective, the country’s precarious 
economic position becomes apparent. This 
chart shows wholesale prices annually since 
1749. It brings out the fact that every previ- 
ous inflation of this character has been fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline. Such declines have 
always been accompanied by unemployment 
and depression. 

It we take effective action, even at this late 
date, there is reason to hope that the price 
readjustments which are inevitable in the 
future can take place without general depres- 
sion and unemployment. The price increases 
which have already occurred have undoubt- 
edly made such a successful readjustment 
difficult. If prices contifiue to rise, the pos- 
sibility of successful readjustment will pro- 


gressively diminish and may soon be lost en- | 


tirely. 

And there is every reason to believe that 
prices will continue to rise, unless we act to 
stop them. Many people may take false con- 
solation in the hope that the peak of the 
postwar inflation has been reached, that 
salutary downward price readjustments are 
now in prospect. It is true that there are 
certain factors, such as the grain supply, 
which might tend to support that view. 

However, from time to time during the 
postwar inflationary spiral, individual fac- 
tors have appeared which seemed to herald 
the end of the inflation. Such hopes have 
on each occasion been false hopes. These 
particular stabilizing forces have served at 
best to halt the upward movement tem- 
porarily and have soon been outweighed by 
other factors. You may recall that through- 
out the second quarter of 1947 prices re- 
mained stable on the average, and early this 
year they actually deciined. These pauses 
in the inflationary process misled many peo- 
ple into believing that the end had been 
reached. It is always hazardous to attempt 
to predict the future, but there is no reason 
for placing any more confidence in optimistic 
predictions now than there was before. 

Prices in general are rising now. Recent 
Wage and price increases in basic industries 
have not yet worked their way up through 
the price structure. Tax reduction has 
meant that the restraining influence of the 
Government surplus will be largely or wholly 


lost. Defense expenditures are being stepped 
up. Export demand remains high. There is 
no indication that the backlog demands of 
consumers and business, accumulated dur- 
ing the war, have yet been fully satisfied. 
The volume of liquid assets in the hands of 
individuals and corporations has scarcely 
been dented. These and similar factors por- 
tend continued inflationary pressure. 

Two years ago many people expected that 
inflation would be solved by increased pro- 
duction. This expectation was disappointed. 
Industrial production did increase from 170 
in June 1946 to 192 in June 1948, an increase 
of 13 percent. As a matter of fact that 13 
percent increase had been achieved by No- 
vember of 1947 and the volume of produc- 
tion has remained virtually stable for the 
past 9 months. But increased production 
did not solve the price problem, and it can- 
not be relied upon now any more than it 
could 2 years ago. , 

The American economy as a whole is work- 
ing at full blast. Under such conditions, ex- 
pansion of total industrial production de- 
pends largely upon improvements in effi- 
ciency. In a short period such increases can- 
not be large. In agriculture, where weather 
is an important factor, crop prospects are 
favorable. Improved feed supplies will pro- 
duce a modest expansion in the production 
of some foods within a period of a year but 
could encourage producers to hold animals 
back from the market for heavier feeding. 
Really significant increases require the build- 
ing up of cattle and dairy herds. This takes 
time. And it should be remembered that 
even the favorable feed outlook depends on 
the continuation of favorable weather condi- 
tions. The only possible conclusion is that 
while increased production will make an im- 
portant contribution, it cannot increase fast 
enough to meet the problem. 

The President in his message has outlined 
a balanced and constructive program of eight 
measures to stop inflation. This program has 
been incorporated into the anti-inflation and 
excess-profits tax bills which, it is hoped, 
Congress will consider and adopt. These 
bills are designed to halt further increases 
in the genral level of prices by a compre- 
hensive program that attacks the problem 
of all the strategic points. This is necessary 
to deal both with the basic cause of the in- 
flation and with the factors that cause it 
to spread through the whole price system. 

The proposed bill deals with all of these 
points except taxation, which will be covered 
in another bill. 

Title I of the present bill authorizes the 
reimposition of control for 2 years over con- 
sumer credit by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, but only with re- 
spect to installment credit. 

Title II authorizes the Federal Reserve 
System for 2 years to increase the reserves 
that members banks are required to hold 
against demand and time deposits. 

Title III authorizes the establishment of 
control over key prices and wages and then 
only under specified conditions. I do not 
propose at this time to treat with the stand- 
ards in the pricing and wage provisions. 
The committee has just received the bill 
and I will be glad to appear in support of 
the criteria used at the pleasure of the com- 
mittee and when the members have had 
the opportunity to study its provisions in 
greater detail. 

Title IV gives the President power to 
establish allocations and inventory control 
over scarce materials or facilities that 
basically affect production or the cost of 
living and where they are necessary to ful- 
fill defense requirements, carry out United 
States foreign policy or curb inflation, and 
also to establish priorities where necessary 
for these purposes. It is under this title 
that rationing would be established for key 
cost-of-living commodities in the event such 
rationing should become necessary. This 
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title also extends export-control powers to 
June 30, 1950. 

Title V authorizes the Housing Expediter 
to establish or reestablish maximum rents 
and strengthen enforcement. 

Title VI gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority to regulate margins in connection 
with trading on the commodity exchanges, a 
power which he does not now have, 

Title VII establishes an Anti-Inflation 
Coordinator in the Executive Office of the 
President to coordinate the anti-inflation 
activities of the executive agencies and an 
Anti-Inflation Advisory Board to advise the 
Coordinator; requires the President to sub- 
mit a report to Congress at least once every 
quarter on the progress made in controlling 
inflation and on desirable legislative ace 
tion; and contains certain miscellaneous 
provisions, 

The process of inflation is characterized 
by three interrelated phases. First, there 
is the excess of total demand—by consumers, 
business, government, and foreign coun- 
tries—over available supplies at existing 
prices. The effects of this initial phase are 
then intensified by the price-wage spiral, 
Finally, an increasing credit and money 
supply is essential to support the opera- 
tions of the economy at the higher-income 
and price levels; and the increased money 
supply in turn tends to reinforce the excess 
demand. 

An effective anti-inflation policy must at 
the same time limit the increase in total 
demand and, by selective acticn, bring to a 
halt the inflationary spiral. Without sup- 
port of other measures a restrictive credit 
policy would have to be so drastic to combat 
inflation that it would run the risk of caus- 
ing a depression. 

No anti-inflationary policy can be effective 
that does not deal with the basic cause of 
inflation, the excessive demand. Since Goy- 
ernment expenditures and foreign aid are 
determined by considerations of national 
policy of high priority, consumer and busi- 
ness demand must be limited and brought 
in line with available supplies of gocds. 

Most business expansion is financed by 
undistributed profits, some by bank credit 
and some by new capital issues. Adoption 
of an excess-profits tax and legislation that 
authorizes some tightening of bank credit 
controls are the most suitable means for 
limiting business expansion without inter- 
fering with desirable investment in bottle- 
neck industries. 

One method of limiting consumer demand 
is the reestablishment of consumer credit 
control. Higher down payments and shorter 
maturities for installment credit will limit 
other consumer expenditures at a time when 
supplies are still scarce. It should be 
frankly recognized that the tax relief given 
by the Congress to many people who are not 
among those hardest hit by the price rise 
has added billions to consumer purchasing 
power and has made more difficult the task 
of limiting it. 

The curtailment of total demand, unless 
pursued drastically at the danger of causing 
a depression, will not in itself do the whole 
job. There is a momentum in the inflation- 
ary spiral that will continue even if the 
basic cause, excess demand, is effectively 
reduced. 

There are prices that will increase because 
of past developments, Meat supplies will be 
low and meat prices high because of last 
year’s short corn crop and high feeding costs. 
Wage demands are related to price increases 
of the past. A continued price-wage spiral 
may multiply even a small excess of demand 
that otherwise could be absorbed by an early 
increase in productivity and supplies. With 
respect to such a price-wage spiral, it is true 
that the best way to stop inflation is to stop 
it. If a price rise in items essential in the 
cost of living, like meat, or in industrial 
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production, like steel, can be prevented, the 
basis is laid for a stabilization of prices and 
woges. Labor leaders have stated repeatedly 
that wages can be stabilized if the cost of 
livirg is held and if excessive profits are 
taxed. Gradual increases in the amounts of 
profits and in wages and gradual reduction 
of prices would then again become the meth- 
od by which producers and consumers share 
in the fruits of technological progress and 
increased productivity. 

It has been said that price and wage con- 
trols try to cure the symptoms rather than 
the cause of inflation. This argument over- 
looks the fact that the price-wage spiral is 
not only the result of inflation but also causes 
further inflation. 

A reasonable policy involving a minimum 
of risk, therefore, should provide for a com- 
bination of various measures, some designed 
to curtail total demand, others to halt the 
inflationary spiral. In such combination, no 
measure needs to be applied drastically be- 
cause each gives support to the other. 

What we want, therefore, is a program 
which will hold inflaticn without incurring 
the risk of causing a depression. All of these 
requirements, we believe, are met by the bal- 
anced program proposed by the President. 
This program is embodied in the two bills 
before the Congress. 

These bills should be regarded as a means 
of reducing excess demand; of restraining 
increases in prices and wages at key points 
which, directly and indirectly, influence the 
entire price and wage structure; and finally 
of securing the most desirable distribution 
of the chief scarce commodities. We do not 
expect these measures to reduce the general 
price level now. We do expect them to end 
the upward march of prices and to reduce, 
so far as is p.ssible at this late date, the 
threat of future collapse. 

I have attempted to give you only a brief 
outline of the seriousness of the present in- 
flationary situation, of the need for effective 
action by our Government, and a summary 
of the comprehensive program submitted by 
the President to supply this action. I Nave 
not attempted to present a detailed statis- 
tical picture or the many facets of our eco- 
nomic situation which support the need for 
this program. We stand ready to supply you 
with whatever facts or analysis on specific 
or general points you may desire in the con- 
sideration of this program. The collective 
impact of individual studies, however, can 
only emphasize the general conclusion in- 
dicated by the over-all picture; inflationary 
pressures are still with us, prices are still 
rising and the living standards of large num- 
bers of our people are being progressively 
impaired. Thus the basis for national pros- 
perity becomes increasingly precarious, 

I have also attempted to approach this 
problem without the hysteria which too often 
accompanies a discussion of matters touch- 
ing so closely the interests of various groups 
in the economy. American industry, labor 
and agriculture are producing at a record 
rate. We are not faced with the hyper- 
inflation or the intense general shortages 
that are present in most other parts of the 
world. The American dollar will not be- 
come worthless. Disaster may not be just 
around the corner. But the prospect that 
the patient will not die is no excuse for 
subjecting him to great suffering and misery. 

There is also no point in attempting to 
assess the blame, among the various groups 
in the community, for what has happened 
or is happening to prices. I, for one, do 
not believe that such an assessment is pos- 
sible. There is loose talk about profiteering 
by business or greediness on the part of 
labor and farmers. But despite some unfor- 
tunate monopolistic elements which exist, 
prices are still established throughout most 
of our economy in greater or less degree 
in the market place, by the interaction of 


supply and demand. We cannot expect the 
farmer to sell his wheat for less than the 
market price because you or I may feel that 
it would be in the public interest for him 
to do so; nor can we expect other groups 
individually to substitute your or -ny idea of 
the public interest for normal competitive 
practices in determining their returns. Our 
present price structure is the natural result 
of the operation of our economic system of 
private enterprise under the abnormal con- 
ditions ot this postwar period. History in- 
dicates that nothing so weakens a system of 
free private enterprise as extreme instability 
of the type we are now experiencing. The 
blame can be laid only at the door of a 
government which miscalculates its respon- 
sibilities and neglects to provide measures to 
protect the system from the temporary and 
abnormal pressures carried over from the 
war. We propose, even at this late date, 
that this neglect be remedied. 





Can Israel Help the Arabs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article is a vitally important contri- 
bution at this time to answering the ques- 
tion of all our people as to the relations 
of the United States with Israel. It em- 
phasizes first and especially what I have 
previously reported to the House—that 
an independent and efiective Israel is 
capable of making the Middle East into 
a bastion of democracy and will be of 
enormous benefit to the forces of democ- 
racy everywhere, while chronic depres- 
sion, illiteracy, and disease in the Middle 
East make it a breeding ground for dis- 
order and anarchy now. It is a time for 
great measures to make democracy vic- 
torious. Thetransformation of the Mid- 
dle East through the cooperation of 
Arabs and Jews is one of these. 

[From the Atlantic Monthly of August 1948] 
CAN ISRAEL HELP THE ARABS? 
(By David L. Cohn) 


(A Mississippian who graduated from Yale, 
David L. Cohn is a free lance who writes with 
authority on subjects close to his heart. In 
God Shakes Creation, he wrote of the rela- 
tions between Negro and white, with a skill 
which drew the high praise of Sinclair Lewis. 
He has written about the tariff, about love 
in America, about Anglo-American relations, 
and feelingly about anti-Semitism. In 1944- 
45, at the behest of General Somervell, Mr. 
Cohn made an extended trip through the 
Far and Middle East and saw at first hand 
the amity between Jew and Arab which de- 
spite the recent ruction will, he believes, be 
a binding force in the Palestine of the fu- 
ture.) 

After 30 years of struggle the new State of 
Israel has come into being. I am not here 
concerned with the folly or the wisdom of 
establishing this tiny state, nor with the 
jockeyings of the great powers with respect 
to the Arab-Jewish conflict. I am concerned 
with only one question. Assuming that 
Israel will become viable, how can its people 
help the Arabs? 

This is a matter of great interest to the 
Arab world. It is perhaps of not less inter- 
est to the United States. The wider the 
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boundaries of world prosperity, by so much ts 
our economic security buttressed. The more 
prosperous others are, by so much does our 
democratic system find allies. 

A thousand years ago Arabs were pre- 
eminent in astronomy, mathematics, medi- 
cine. Today they are largely poverty-strick- 
en, illiterate, diseased, and so backward, by 
Western standards, that they seemed almost 
subhuman to thousands of American soldiers 
who saw them during the war. Multitudes 
of Arabs spend most of their waking hours in 
search of food. Their lives are short, their 
miserieslong. Arab agriculture is much what 
it was in the time of Abraham. Arab indus- 
try, where it exists at all, is mostly in the 
handicraft stage. Arab education is prin- 
cipally concerned with teaching students to 
memorize the Koran. Arab medicine is 
largely exorcism of the evil eye. Statistics, 
Arab and Western, bear out these assertions. 

There is nothing racial in all this. A once 
great people, and still capable of greatness, 
Arabs are not less natively intelligent than 
other peoples. Those who emigrate, for ex- 
ample, soon prove themselves; one has only 
to take account of the economic status of 
Arabian Americans. The dreadful state into 
which the Arabs have fallen arises from long 
warfare among themselves and with others; 
from the Turkish domination of many cen- 
turies; the brutality and backwardness of 
modern overiords of their own race; and that 
progressive disintegration which occurs when 
poverty, unchecked, breeds more poverty, 
disease more disease, illiteracy more illiteracy, 
apathy greater apathy. Yet it is reasonable 
to suppose that western technology and a 
square deal at home could go far toward 
rescuing them from medievalism; it could 
feed, clothe, and shelter them; heal their 
sore-infested bodies; open the eyelids of their 
trachoma-infected children; whisk them 
from the twelfth century to the twentieth. 

Here it is that Jewish Palestine might, if 
it is permitted, help its Arab neighbors. Self- 
interest, if nothing else, dictates that it 
should doso. A tiny island in an Arab ocean, 
Palestine Jewry needs the warm friendship 
of Arabs. It must look to markets in the 
Arah world for industrial and agricultural 
products, and as a source of raw materials. 
Arab prosperity would mean Jewish pros- 
perity. 

It is not that Palestinian Jews are su- 
perior to Arabs. On the contrary, many 
Oriental Jews are identical with their neigh- 
bors in personal filthiness, poverty, ignorance, 
and a predilection for the evil eye. It is 
simply that Jewish Palestine is a fragment of 
the west set down in the east; that by virtue 
of forced and voluntary emigration from the 
west it contains an extraordinarily high per- 
centage of scientists and technicians; that, 
in order to wrest a living from the soil of 
Palestine, its Jews not only had to toil with 
a frenzy approaching desperation, but also 
had to apply the most advanced methods in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing, medi- 
cine, sanitation, engineering 

Prior to 1918 health conditions in Palestine 
were similar to those of other Arab coun- 
tries. Malaria was widespread. Smallpox 
Was common. There were constant epidemics 
of typhus and relapsing fever. Since the 
coming of large-scale Jewish immigration 
malaria has been almost eradicated and the 
incidence of other diseases has been so re- 
duced that Palestine’s Arabs are healthier 
than those of any other Middle East country. 

The best single measure of health condi- 
tions is the number of years a person may 
expect to live. For Palestine’s Jews it is 63.5 
years—almost the world’s highest life ex- 
pectancy. Here Palestinian Arabs have enor- 
mously benefited. During the past two dec- 
ades their life expectancy has risen from 37 
to nearly 50 years. By contrast, the average 
in Egypt is 34 years; in Iraq only 27 yea: 

Twenty years ago 49 out of every 100 Mos- 
lem children died in infancy. As a result of 
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economic progress and improved hygiene in 
Palestine this figure has dropped to 13-18 in 
districts directly affected by Jewish develop- 
ment, and to 21-27 in other districts. But no 
comparable improvement has occurred in 
neighboring Moslem lands. 

The Middle East must remain in misery 
unless it improves the interrelated factors of 
health and agriculture. There is a huge milk 
deficiency in the Middle East. Jewish set- 
tlers in Palestine developed their own milch 
cows by crossing Dutch Holsteins and English 
Jerseys with Syrian and Lebanese breeds, 
which are far superior to native Palestinian 
stock. These cows average 3,500 quarts of 
milk annually, as against 800 quarts given 
by Arab cows. Similarly, the native Arab hen 
lays an average of 70 small eggs a year. Jew- 
ish farmers, by introducing the leghorn and 
crossing it with native breeds, have produced 
a hen that lays an average of 150 large eggs a 
year, and it is now found all oyer the coun- 
try. Since these cows and hens were bred to 
fiourish under Palestinian conditions of soil 
and climate, and since these conditions are 
similar to those prevailing in wide areas of 
the Middle East, it follows that their adop- 
tion elsewhere would enormously improve 
Moslem food production. 

Jewish settlers have introduced the culture 
of sugar beets and sugarcane on a commercial 
scale. Through the use of scientific meth- 
@ds, they have hugely increased honey pro- 


duction. Vegetables, once rare in Palestine, 
may now be had all the time. Jews grow 
apples, pears, and other fruits; they pro- 


duce cereals, beef, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts. They have added to Palestine’s food 
resources by growing tank-cultivated fish— 
an occupation at which they are so skillful 
that tke South African Government has re- 
cently asked for the loan of experts in this 
field. 

But the outstanding achievement of Jew- 
ish agriculture is the scientific growing, 
grading, packing, and marketing of citrus 
fruits. Early Jewish settlers found a high- 
quality orange, the Shamuti, which they 
cultivated and improved. They introduced 
Washington navel and Valencia oranges, and 
grapefruit. Jewish methods were adopted 
by the Arabs, with the result that Palestine 
is now the second largest citrus exporting 
country in the world. 

The depressed standards of life prevailing 
among the agrarian peoples of the Middle 
East are primarily the result of the low 
level of real income and of consumption 
due to the low productivity of their agricul- 
ture. The methods through which a trans- 
formation can be achieved are indicated by 
the experience of Jewish agriculturists in 
Palestine, which serves as a unique experi- 
mental laboratory for new crops and tech- 
niques, reclamation practices, and soil-im- 
provement systems. Many of its lessons are 
valid for other parts of the Middle East and 
deserve close study as an example of scien- 
tific approach to problems of agricultural 
development. The results achieved by Jew- 
ish pioneers in Palestine may be gaged 
from estimates of agricultural productivity. 
These show a figure of 603 international 
units (one unit is roughly $1) per male 
worker in Jewish settlements, compared with 
186 in Arab farming in Palestine, 90 in Egypt, 
97 in Syria, and 64 in southeast Asia. 

Palestine Jewry has also created a modern 
industrial structure. Prior to the Second 
World War not much more than the begin- 
nings of a manufacturing industry had been 
established. But by 1943 Palestine indus- 
try—principally Jewish—was accepting mili- 
tary orders to the value of nearly $50,000,000. 
As evidence of its versatility it turned 
out mine layers for the British Navy, 
shrapnel, steel castings, electric cable, hydro- 
fiuoric acid, plastics, beer, citrus juices, scien- 
tific instruments, industrial diamonds, cloth- 
ing, pharmaceuticals, and jams. Now Jew- 
ish Palestine is building a sizable chemical 


industry based upon the enormous chemi- 
cal resources of the Dead Sea. It has the 
only plate-glass factory in the Middle East, 
and the largest foundry in the region, equip- 
ped to manufacture bathtubs and fittings. 
Multitudes of Middle East Arabs have 
fiocked into Palestine, where they find an 
escape from the brutality of their feudal 
overlords, better wages and working condi- 
tions, and better public services than else- 
where. Palestine’s non-Jewish population 
grew from 516,000 in 1919 to 1,064,000 in 1944, 
The theory of the Marshall plan is that a 
prospering world is essential to American 
economic and political security; that if there 
were no Russian-directed expansion of com- 
munism, we should still need a prospering 
world; but since this expansion directly 
threatens us, we need it all the more. A 
Jewish Palestine offers to the eastern world 
an advanced model of scientific agriculture, 
land reclamation, afforestation, health serv- 
ices, social welfare, educational and cultural 
activities. The new state, serving as an ex- 
perimental laboratory for the Middle East, 
might, without cost to the United States 
Treasury, do much to raise the standard of 
living of the depressed millions of that area. 
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Scrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a 
letter I have received from General Clay 
concerning bringing to this country scrap 
from Europe: 


OFFICE OF MILtTary GOVERN- 

MENT FOR GERMANY (U.S.), 
OFFICE OF THE MILITARY GOVERNOR, 

APO 742, Berlin, Germany, July 16, 1948. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Your letter of June 
22, 1948, on the subject of scrap shipments 
to the United States has been received. 

You will recall, from your visit here, that 
the main problem in shipping scrap to any 
recipient was the lack of equipment for 
cutting, preparing, handling, and transport- 
ing the vast quantities of steel lying in fields 
and cities. We have pressed to overcome 
these deficiencies, and I am happy to be able 
to point to definite progress along that line. 
Another handicap was the reluctance of the 
Germans to part with any resource for their 
then badly inflated currency. Again, I am 
happy to say we have made definite progress 
through the recent currency reform. 

Aside from the Canterbury contract which 
was negotiated with the United States Army 
and calls for the shipment of 147,000 tons of 
scrap to the United States, the Joint Export- 
Import Agency has signed or is negotiating 
contracts for some 400,000 tons to be sold to 
United States bidders in the near future. 
The improved conditions mentioned above 
make it possible to foresee an increase in the 
amount of scrap that will be available for 
early shipment, but it is too soon to hazard 
anything like a firm estimate of what addi- 
tional amount will be made available for 
shipment during the coming 6 months, 

Sincerely, 
Lucius D. Cray, 
General, United States Army, 
Military Governor. 
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Public Housing No Way To Solve Slum 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include therein an editorial] 
from the Saturday Evening Post of July 
17, 1948, by Melchior Palyi entitled 
“Public Housing No Way to Solve the 
Slum Problem.” This is an exceedingly 
interesting editorial and one that can 
lead to some constructive thinking by 
legislators. 

PUBLIC HOUSING NO WAY TO SOLVE SLUM PROBLEM 
(By Melchior Palyi) 


The United States Government has a $29,- 
000,000,CO0 stake in housing through owner- 
ship and mortgage guaranties. Now it is 
proposed to overcome the shortage of hous- 
ing for low-income families by more Gov- 
ernment spending. The idea is that slums 
should be cleared and the slum dwellers 
housed in new Government-housing projects. 

Who is a slum dweller? Suppose we define 
eligibility for Government housing in terms 
of incomes under $2,000. If so, every family 
receiving an income less than that is en- 
titled to new housing with the rent reduced 
by way of Government subsidy. But the 
people with $2,100 income are not entitled 
to it. They will remain in older and less 
desirable housing than those in the lower- 
income bracket. Wherever the limit is 
drawn, it leads to this same uneconomical 
and unsocial result—a premium is placed on 
earning less * * * or convincing the 
housing officials that one earns less. The 
higher the limit is drawn, the more families 
would fall into the privileged class of subsidy 
receivers. Even at the modest income of 
$2,000, and below,.some 12,000,000 families 
would become eligible for housing, at a total 
cost to the taxpayer of more than $150,000,- 
000,000, using the per unit estimates of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing Dill. Even 
prorated over a long period, this additional 
burden would just about bankrupt the 
United States. And construction resources 
would be siphoned out of the market for 
private housing. 

Dees this mean there is nothing we can 
do for the underprivileged family which is 
financially unable to provide itself with de- 
cent housing? There is a great deal we can 
do without further inflation of the national 
debt and without political control of hous- 
ing which is implied in Government Owner- 
ship. 

The Bureau of Census reports that in the 
last 7 years we have made unparalleled 
progress in improving our housing situa- 
tion. The 1947 housing survey showed 93.2 
percent of all urban homes to be in satis- 
factory repair, as compared to 88.6 percent 
in 1940. Every year of prosperity will 
whittle the substandard housing count fur- 
ther. Both quantitatively and qualitatively 
American housing is at an all-time high 
and getting better every year, although this 
fact is somewhat obscured by population 
growth and migrations, as well as by arti- 
ficial forces, such as income inflation and 
rent control. 

Furthermore, the city of Baltimore is prov- 
ing that enforcement of the existing city 
housing laws can go a long way in eliminat- 
ing slum conditions. Block by block, the 
city is compelling property owners to meet 
minimum housing standards. The elimina- 





















































tion of junk, broken fences and odd build- 
ings in the yards alone has brought sur- 
prising results. The advantage of rehabili- 
tation is that it does not reduce the supply 
housing at this time of excess demand, 
Where the whole neighborhoods are too 
deteriorated for rehabilitation, the local gov- 
ernment can buy up slum tracts, clear them 
and sell the land for private redevelopment 
on a closely regulated re-use plan. Many 
cities already have such legislation; Indian- 
apolis, and Chicago, to mention two, have 
put the programs in motion. In short, pub- 
lic housing is unnecessary because its major 
objectives can be accomplished without it, 
and at lower cost as well as without the 
corruption, inefficiency and waste which are 
bound to accompany bureaucratic encroach- 
ment into a basie economic function. 
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Civil Rights Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp, I am including 
herein copy of an editorial from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, of date July 23, 
1948, entitled “Civil Rights Vote,” which 
follows: 


CIVIL-RIGHTS VOTE 


Among unexplored angles of the recent 
Democratic National Convention at Phila- 
delphia is the significance of the close vote 
on the all-out civil-rights plank. This vote 
was 651 to 582—in percentage, roughly 53 to 
47, 

Delegations that unanimously supported 
the 15 southern and border States were Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Utah. Split 
delegations preponderant'y voting wi ~*~ them 
were Maine, Montana, Nebraska, and New 
Hampshire. Closer splits on the “No” side 
were Oregon and West Virginia. More or less 
scattering “noes” came from six other States. 
The Canal Zone and a third of Alaska’s vote 
completed the negative tally. 

Eliminating the scattering vote on each 
side, and the non-State ballots, the percent- 
age count is reduced to 52 to 48. 

Convention and “platform practice” aside, 
this majority scarcely is of “mandate” order. 
It may mean little if anything in terms of 
congressional response—at the special session 
or next regular session. But it does leave 
open a question of “import,” perhaps worthy 
ol investigation on the part of southern con- 
gressional leaders, pending final decision on 
the proposed line of action drawn at Birming- 


One source asserts that no comfort what- 
ever is to be derived from the narrowness of 
the margin; that the spread would have been 
wider had not some of the States desired 
to show their support of the majority plat- 
form committee report, which was more gen- 
eral in its terms (it also omitted any States- 
rights reservation). “The South has no 
friends in this fight,” insists this observer. 

Other commentators assert on the contrary 
that some of the “yes” States were “forced” 
Into that position by a variety of considera- 
tions. The southern delegations ought to 
know the answer—so ought Southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives. If their impres- 
sions Justify a more extensive canvass—quict- 
ly conducted—the results of that canvass 
Sureiy should be of value. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The possibility of a 2-year Democratic con- 
trol of the Senate, regardless of the Presi- 
dential choice, is not altogether remote. The 
question, among other questions in Demo- 
cratic minds is, What kind of Democratic con- 
trol this might turn out to be. 





The Wallace Progressive Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE POUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, as much 
as we may laugh at and ridicule Henry 
Wallace and his third-party movement, 
the fact remains that this group of radi- 
cals, psuedo intellectuals, pinks, Reds, 
and misfits constitutes an ever-present 
danger to our American system of life. 
One cannot read the platform of this 
new party without being impressed with 
the fact that its dominant tone is ap- 
peasement of Russia and encouragement 
of communism. We Americans should 
not laugh at the antics of this embryo 
group of politicians. We must take them 
seriously and fight them for what they 
are, a major challenge to American con- 
stitutional government. Enclosed here- 
with are two recent editorials from the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press which intelligent- 
ly discuss the ideals and objectives of the 
new Wallace Progressive Party. I in- 
clude these editorials as part of my 
remarks: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press] 
REALISM STILL LACKING 


There were inspiring sections in Henry 
Wallace’s acceptance speech at Philadelphia 
Saturday night, as the preordained Wallace- 
Taylor slate was nominated by what is now 
to be designated as the Progressive Party. 
His idealism carried him to idyllic lengths 
in describing the “promised land,” America— 
a nation fully devoted to the pursuits of peace 
in a world where wars and rumors of wars 
are known no more. 

As a goal, that picture of America is at- 
tractive. But as a recognition of present-day 
realities, views expressed both in platform 
and acceptance speech show the same blind 
spots that have afflicted Wallace from the 
time his break with the Democratic adminis- 
tration began. 

Henry Wallace says that if he were Presi- 
dent, there would be no crisis in Berlin to- 
day. “I assure you,” he stated in his ac- 
ceptance speech, “that without sacrificing a 
single American principle or public interest, 
we would have found agreement long before 
now with the Soviet Government, and with 
our other wartime allies.” Carrying that 
theme further, the third-party leader re- 
peated familiar cliches about Wall Street 
dominance of foreign policy, ignoring of the 
public interest in favor of the banking-house 
boys ang the oil-well diplomats. 

He even spoke derisively of bipartisan sup- 
port of foreign policy, ridiculed the idea that 
“partisan politics must stop at the water's 
edge.” It is ridiculous even to imply that 
any nation can have two foreign policies. 
Henry Wallace should remember that, after 
his own very proper ousting from the Cabinet. 

In both the Wallace acceptance speech and 
the party platform, there is a common ac- 
knowledgment, both expressed and implied. 
It is to the effect that differences with Soviet 
Russia are wholly this country’s fault. It is 


not hard to see the kind of agreement with 
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Russia Henry Wallace would have reached 
had he been President, making the present 
Berlin crisis impossible, as he said. It would 
have been an agreement acceding to every 
Russian demand, assuming blame on this 
country’s part for every Russian breach of 
international commitments. 

The platform, condemning the Marshall 
plan in which Russia is not a participant for 
the simple reason that she rejected this 
country’s invitation, submits wholly illogical 
parallel proposals—bilateral discussions be- 
tween the United States and Russia, and use 
of the United Nations in the settlement of 
international disputes. Seeking to prevent 
the UN’s “transformation into the diplomatic 
or military instrument of any one power or 
group of powers,” the platform implies that 
Russia is a mistreated member of the inter- 
national organization. Russia’s stubborn 
veto record, her continued policy of obstruc- 
tionism, her refusal to submit issues to the 
United Nations have constituted the greatest 
obstacles in making that agency truly effec- 
tive. 

Catering to communism, appeasing Soviet 
Russia, promising Americans a utopian or- 
der in which the other fellow will always bear 
the cost—those are dominant features of the 
platform and the speeches launching the 
Wallace Presidential campaign. There is 
nothing more certain in American political 
life than the overwhelming rejection of that 
proffered leadership next November. 





[From the St. Paul (Minn.) 


THE FATAL FLAW 

Henry Wallace plunged into this third- 
party movement with all the fervor of a man 
of high ideals who had a Vision of a new 
political movement springing into being al- 
most overnight in the manner of the Repub- 
lican Party on the eve of the Civil War. 

The new party has now been launched. It 
displayed at 1 hiladelphia much of the tradi- 
tional liberalism of the progressive movement 
in America. There is, however, a fatal for- 
eign element in the movement that takes 
it out of the stream of the American tra- 
dition. 

Mingled with its liberalism and pacifism is 
the strain of pro-Russianism, which at its 
worst is downright submission to the Com- 
munist Party line and to Russian imperial- 
ism, and at its least worst is simply a senti- 
mental inability to see the facts of 
international affairs. 

This side of the new party was manifested 
Sunday night when the convention refused 
to permit amendment of the platform so as 
to cast the slightest suggestion of doubt over 
the present policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, even though indirect. Whatever their 
proportion numerically in the convention, 
the Communists were well enough organized 
and strongly enough placed in key positions 
to tie the new party to the apron strings of 
Moscow. 

A new party which sees democracy in the 
totalitarianism of communism and pacifism 


Pioneer-Press ] 


grim 





in the aggressions and imperialism of Russian 
policy is not in the tradition of American 
liberalism. Until and unless it purges itself 


of this element it is headed for oblivion 





The Inflation and Housing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
y D A | 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following telegram: 
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CLEVELAND, Owni0, June 20, 1948. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CuHarites A. HALLECK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Now that the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions are over and people 
are advised of the principles set forth in 
their respective platforms, I urge that at the 
special session all Members of Congress set 
aside personal and political ambitions and 
do a genuine job for the millions of our 
worthy citizens who are obliged to reduce 
their standards of living because of inflated 
prices and likewise give favorable considera- 
tion to the millions of families in want of 
adequate housing by the immediate enact- 
ment of appropriate laws that will reduce 
the cost of living and insure the building 
of homes. No greater service can be given 
to a restless and disturbed people than a 
genuine cooperation on the part of Demo- 
crats and Republicans to serve the people 
and the Nation. 

A. F. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 





The Facts About Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio address delivered by my colleague, 
the Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Wednesday evening, July 28 
at 10:45: . 


Tue Facts ABOUT HOUSING 


Yesterday at noon, President Truman came 
up to Capitol Hill and delivered his message 
to the special Turnip Day session of Con- 
gress. 

It had a little of everything in it. In 
fact, the President presented Congress with 
three programs rather than one. 

The first might well be called his “must” 
program dealing with high prices and hous- 
ing. 

The second might be called his “urgent” 
program which included civil rights, more 
money for power projects, price controls, a 
modification of the Displaced Persons Act, 
excess profits taxes, consumer controls and 
other items. 

The third might be called the “spare-time 
program.” The President indicated that if 
Congress had time, it could devote attention 


to such things as antitrust laws, universal 
military training, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, national health insurance and other 


items. 

If you put them all together, they would 
involve the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of public funds, 

Frankly, the President’s message is some- 
thing of a paradox. In one breath, he di- 
rected attention to the dangers of inflation 
and in the next, he recommended more ex- 
penditures and more credit, which is like 
trying to put out the fire by throwing gaso- 
line on it. 


From now until November, there will be 
a chance to fully discuss all these things. 
But tonight, I want to talk about housing. 

Now folks, what, if anything has Govern- 
ment been doing about houses for people 
over the years? Well, I’ve been a Member 
of Congress for 16 years and remember most 
of the legislation that was passed. It began 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Act in 
1933 and the Home Owners’ Loan Act to meet 
the distress conditions that existed in those 
Gays. In 1933 and 1934, Congress created 
a public housing program and also set up 
the Federal Housing Administration. In 
1937, we created the United States Housing 
Administration. In 1944, Congress passed the 
so-called GI or Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act which contained a housing title. In 1946, 
we created the Office of Housing Expediter. 
Since 1932, we have committed or expended 
or incurred liabilities in the field of housing 
activities of more than $20,000,000,000. 


THE HOUSING [XPEDITER 


The act which was passed by Congress in 
1946 to create a housing expediter or hous- 
ing czar deserves a little discussion. In 
January of 1946, a few months after the war 
ended, the President called Wilson Wyatt, 
the former mayor of Louisville, to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Wyatt was to be made a hous- 
ing czar and get home construction under 
way. Mr. Wyatt had a grandiose plan for 
building houses faster. It was enacted into 
law in May of 1946. The goal was to be 
about 2,750,000 houses in 2 years. All but 
250,000 of those were to be permanent 
construction. About a million and a quarter 
were to be completed in 1946. Congress gave 
Mr. Wyatt broad powers, armed him with 
subsidies and insurance and let him get to 
work to expedite the building of houses. 
Mr. Wyatt forthwith issued rules and regu- 
lations galore. But he soon discovered some 
elementary things about building houses and 
dwelling units. 

WHAT IT TAKES 

Mr. Wyatt quickly discovered that to build 
houses, you must have materials such as 
lumber, soilpipe, lath, plaster, flooring, and 
what not. He soon found that there were 
bottlenecks in getting brick, soilpipe, floor- 
ing and other items. You see, there were 
price ceilings on those items. The produc- 
ers of these items could not raise wages to 
induce men to come back to work because 
they were under a price ceiling. OPA would 
not change the ceilings, therefore better 
wages could not be paid, and therefore pro- 
duction lagged. It was a case of one Govern- 
ment agency refusing to cooperate with an- 
other with the result that the program 
bogged down. 

The program also bogged down because of 
the multitude of rules and regulations. 
Houses and designs had to: conform to cer- 
tain standards. New designs and methods 
had to be approved in Washington. De- 
tailed plans had to be submitted. Half of 
all houses must be under $7,500, and half 
of those had to be rental houses. If OPA 
permitted an increase in price on certain ma- 
terials, it became difficult to produce houses 
in many areas under the ceiling set by the 
Expediter. 

Despite the fact that Congress supplied 
Mr. Wyatt with $400,000,000 to build more 
houses faster, the prcgram was a consider- 
able flop. One of the top men dealing with 
home-loan guaranties in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration resigned in protest. Another 
Government official said that “Private build- 
ers could do better at less cost.” 

Now, then, what happened to this Wyatt 
program? It just died. It just folded up 
from sheer inertia. The President made no 
effort to revive it after its expiration date. 
And there was a reason. It was a pretty 
sorry record. While the number of starts 
that were reported seemed rather impres- 
sive, the number of completions was piti- 
fully small. After all, no one can live in a 
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“started” house. The lag and stretch-out 
between the time a house was started and 
the date of completion became longer and 
longer. And, of course, it added materially 
to the expense. 

Now, folks, one thing more. That act 
which created the Office of Housing Expe- 
diter declared housing to be an emergency, 
It gave the Expediter vast powers to impose 
price ceilings on new houses, issue direc. 
tives, impose priorities, and what not, and 
when it was all over it was a rank failure, 
They found that it took materials and man- 
power to build houses. It couldn’t be done 
with directives, rules, and regulations, ang 
red tape. 


PRESIDENT VERSUS CONGRESS 


Now comes the President to ask for addi. 
tional housing legislation. What he refers 
to is a bill which has been pending in Con- 
gress for a long time. It would commit the 
country to an ultimate expenditure of about 
$9,000,000,000. Roughly two-thirds of that 
would be in the form of public contribu- 
tions on public housing for a period of 40 
years. One House of Congress has refused 
to go along with this program, and for a 
reason, That reason is that it believes that 
private enterprise, private builders can lick 
this housing problem better, faster, and 
cheaper than any’ Government agency if it 
hasachance. This is a free-enterprise coun- 
try. In the 7-year period from 1922 to 1929 
the builders of the country built a lot more 
houses than they did in any similar period 
before or after. Nor did they have mortgage 
insurance or Federal aid of any kind in those 
days. 

THE RECORD 


Now, folks, let’s look at the record. Early 
this year, Congress set up a joint committee 
of Senators and Congressmen to survey the 
housing problem. That committee secured 
estimates of our need for houses from at 
least 15 different sources including the CIO, 
the AFL, the Census Bureau, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Producers Council, build- 
ing economists, and others. The highest 
estimate was 2,000,000 units per year. The 
lowest was 300,000. Several of the refined 
estimates were around 900,000 units per year. 

Very well, that is the estimated need. 
Now what has been done to meet that need? 

In 1947, 849,000 units were started and 
completed. There were plenty of problems 
in securing material and manpower. After 
all, air castles in Spain can be built from 
dreams but it takes bricks, lumber, nails, 
flooring, hardware, and other substantial 
things to build a house. 

Now then, what’s the score for this year? 

For the first 5 months, starts by private 
builders were 356,000 units. 

That’s 28 percent above 1947. 

If that rate is maintained, it will mean 
that for this year of 1948, we will build more 
houses than in any year in our history. The 
peak year was 1925, when we built 937,000 
houses. We'll beat that in 1948. 

Now there’s the answer to housing. 

The Department of Labor says that for 
May of this year, 2,064,000 persons were em- 
ployed in the construction industry. 

That's an increase of more than 200,000 
over last year. 

In proportion as more material and more 
manpower becomes available, we shall gradu- 
ally go over the million mark each year and 
that’s so far beyond the dreams of any Gov- 
ernment agency that it’s not even funny. 


THE PRESIDENT’S IDEA 


These houses I refer to are going up now in 
all parts of the land. They’re not paper 


houses. They’re not houses made of Federal 
red tape. These are real houses, People live 
in them. 


Now comes the President with a request 
to supply additional housing legislation. 
Now, the bill to which the President refers 
contains a lot of provisions. It would au- 
thorize the use of public funds to build and 
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equip plants to produce prefabricated 
nouses. it has a provision for insurance of 
planket or multiple loans for the on-the- 
site prefabrication of houses. It has a bil- 
jion-dollar revolving fund for slum clear- 
ance. It has a revolving fund and annual 
contributions for so-called public housing 
where the Government helps pay the rent 
of those in the low-income brackets. It con- 
tains a provision for rural housing. It con- 
tains a number of provisions for expanding 
and liberalizing home-mortgage credit. 


WHAT THIS CAN AND PROBABLY WILL DO 


No one denies that we need more houses. 
I doubt whether there has been any period 
in the history of the Nation when we did 
not need more houses. But we’re moving 
toward the million-per-year mark to meet 
it. And the production of houses will grow 
as materials and manpower become avail- 
able in greater supply. 

Now, what will happen if the Government 
is put into the housing business up to its 
ears. 

On top of the demana for houses which is 
so readily evident now, it will step up and 
increase the demand. As you increase the 
demand, you add to the very inflationary 
pressure which the President says he wants 
to cure. 

Certain it is that this Federal program 
which the President proposes will not in- 
crease the supply. What it will actually do 
is to intensify the competition for what ma- 
terial and manpower are now available and 
instead of reducing the cost of a house, it 
will increase it. 

As a matter of fact, to superimpose the 
kind of a program the President wants on 
top of what we’re now doing in this field, will 
not mean more housing but more expen- 
sive housing. 

But it will mean something else. If we 
expand home mortgage credit on such 
slender terms that scarcely no Owner-equity 
is needed it will not only aggravate the 
demand for houses but feed this dangerous 
inflationary fire as no other force can do— 
the very inflationary fire which he seeks to 
curb. 

Now folks, that does not happen to be my 
personal unsupported opinion. About 3 
months ago, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, consisting of 7 Senators 
and 7 Congressmen, of which Senator Tart 
is the chairman, received about 150 pages 
of testimony from the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. Myr. Marriner 
Eccles, who has been a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board since 1934, and who until 
recently was the Chairman of the Board, 
testified in behalf of the Board. 

Incidentally, the Federal Reserve, as you 
know, is the system that was set up 25 
years ago to supervise banking, and keep 
our credit and monetary system on an even 
keel, 

Mr. Eccles was sounding a warning on in- 
flation and suggesting that the Reserve 
Board be provided with additional powers to 
increase reserves against deposits and there- 
by keep credit expansion under control. 

When all is said and done, the answer to 
inflation will be found in the monetary field. 
It means whittling Federal expenditures to 
the very bone. It means living within our 


income. It means keeping the budget bal- 
anced. It means keeping easy credit under 
control. 


Now, then, here is what Mr. Eccles said 
to the committee: “Congress is currently 
considering the continuance of easy mort- 
Bage credit for housing. Easy mortage credit 
is one of the most inflationary factors in the 
domestic credit picture. * * * The hous- 
ing shortage cannot be overcome by increas- 
ing the competitive pressures on scarce sup- 
plies of materials and manpower. They are 


the limiting factors on the volume of con- 
struction,” 


There's the essence of this problem. With 
private builders moving toward the construc- 
tion of nearly a million units in 1948, shall 
we now project Government into this field to 
compete for materials and manpower, so that 
we merely aggravate demand and wind up 
with not more houses but more expensive 
houses and a heavy additional burden upon 
the Public Treasury. 

I am not insensible to the need for houses. 
But there are 145,000,000 people in this coun- 
try who are going to get hurt, including those 
who may acquire new houses, unless Congress 
moves cautiously to make sure that the eco- 
nomic house of the entire Nation does not 
come tumbling down. 

Once more let me say that more manpower 
is employed in the construction industry and 
more houses are being built than at any time 
in the history of the Nation. Shall we now 
accede to the President’s request and again 
project the Government so far into this field 
as to jeopardize the very program which is 
actually producing houses? I am persuaded 
that at this time we should not. This is a 
time for Congress to be cautious in order to 
avoid disaster because economic disaster is 
the serious concern of all the people. 





Sixty Percent Disability for Pension 
Increase Too High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Math- 
ews-Carter Post, No. 325, the American 
Legion, Manchester, Ohio, was sent to 
me with the request that it be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I am in 
full agreement with the idea that the 60- 
percent disability requirement works an 
injustice to many veterans as set forth in 
the resolution and hereby recommend to 
the Veterans’ Committee of the House 
that the percentage of disability be low- 
ered. 


MATHEWS-CARTER Post, No. 325, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Manchester, Ohio, July 24, 1948. 

At the last regular meeting of this post on 
Tuesday night, July 20, 1948, the following 
resolution was adopted and unanimously 
passed by the membership: 

“Whereas the recent legislation passed by 
the regular session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, with respect to dependency allowances 
for veterans of World War I and World War 
II with more than 60-percent rated dis- 
ability, is not adequate to meet the present 
living costs and support of dependents of dis- 
abled veterans who are rated less than 60- 
percent disability; and 

“Whereas there are quite a number of dis- 
abled World War I veterans with less than 
60 percent rated disability who are physically 
unable to perform work which will enable 
them to adequately support their families and 
dependents due to their age and the present 
demand on the iabor market for younger 
workers; and 

“Whereas there are many World War II dis- 
abled veterans with less than 60 percent rated 
disability, who are also unable to adequately 
support their families during the present 
period of high prices, because of their in- 
ability to compete on the present labor mar- 
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ket because of the preference for nondisabled 
workers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Mathews-Carter Post, No. 
825, the American Legion, Department of 
Ohio, goes on record to urge this special ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress, to enact legis- 
lation, which is urgently needed, to put 
World War I veterans on a service pension on 
the same basis and in the same amount as 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War 
(as resolved by the recent encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars), and to extend the 
dependency allowance provisions to disabied 
veterans of World War I and World War II 
to those veterans with rated disabilities of 
40 percent or more.” 

WILLIAM R. PoWNALL, 
Post Commander. 
Attest: 
R. W. Poote, 
Post Adjutant. 





Disability Retirements of Officers in the 
Armed Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent that there is considerable public 
and congressional interest in the question 
of disability retirements of officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

As a result of this, the legal subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the House, clothed with investi- 
gatory powers by a resolution of the Con- 
gress, and of which the Honorable 
CHARLES H. ELSTON was chairman, under- 
took in December 1947 an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of this entire subject through 
questionnaires and subsequent hearings. 
The investigation has been completed 
and a report was made, including recom- 
mendations for corrective legislation. 

The above report with its reeommenda- 
tions has been the subject of widespread 
study by interested parties, both in and 
out of the services. It has resulted in 
differing viewpoints. 

I submit herewith the views of an 
Officer, now in service, based upon a care- 
ful study by him of the committee report. 
This officer has had a long and distin- 
guished career of service. From my per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with him I can 
vouch for his sincerity and the good pur- 
pose with which he has expressed his 
views. I bring them to the attention of 
the Congress, and, particularly to the at- 
tention of the distinguished committee 
that has jurisdiction of the subject, in 
the hope that the principles he has out- 
lined may find recognition in legislation 
relating to the subject matter. They are 
as follows: 

PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN 
DRAFTING LEGISLATION REGARDING DISABILITY 
RETIREMENTS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMY, NAVY, 
AND MARINE CORPS 
The hearings conducted by the Legal Sub- 

committee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices regarding disability retirements of offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
have been read with much interest It is 
clear that the Honorable CHARLES H. Ei sit 
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and his subcommittee members have made 
a very exhaustive study of the question and 
pointed out most of the deficiencies, but at 
least one of the conclusions and most of the 
recommendations for corrective legislation 
fail to correct the deficiencies. 

The conclusion that income-tax benefits 
and the desire for retirement in wartime 
grade were causes for the increased number 
of physical disability retirements would on 
its face appear to be a logical one. A little 
closer study, however, would indicate that 
these are only two of a number of causes 
which contributed to the increased number 
of such retirements. Following are a few of 
them: 

(a) The heavy strain of war service, under 
which many men, especially the older ones, 
failed. 

(b) The theory of physical disability re- 
tirement legislation, from its beginning in 
August 1861 to the present date, that the 
Government must have authority to rid the 
military service of physically unfit officers. 

(c) Many officers with a history of physical 
impairment prefer retirement for physical 
reasons because it gives them a feeling of 
greater security if so retired, even though 
they may be eligible for retirement on three- 
fourths pay for 30 years’ service or may be 
approaching retirement for age. This feel- 
ing exists because of the fear that the Con- 
gress may some day decide that the promise 
of retirement is not a binding contract and 
that the laws governing it might be changed 
adversely. They hope that a physical dis- 
ability retirement might be treated more 
liberally in the event any changes are made 
in retirement legislation. This apprehension 
appears to have been well founded, judging 
by the recommendations or comments made 
by the committee on page 6043 of its report: 
“We do not agree with those who conclude 
that active duty service creates a contractual 
relationship between the Government and 
an officer, which guarantees that existing 
law governing physical retirement will not 
be. altered. The military retirement system 
is a noncontributory one and, in our opin- 
ion, confers no vested rights upon its pros- 
pective beneficiaries. We consider it within 
the authority of the Congress to alter exist- 
ing retirement laws in any manner it deems 
advisable.” This notwithstanding the fact 
that the promise of retirement benefits has 
been one of the most prominent inducements 
to attract young men to military service as 
a career, with the attendant low pay and 
lack of opportunity to establish a permanent 
home or financial security. Retirement, in- 
cluding that for physical disability, is one of 
the most prominent features of recruiting 
advertisements today. While it might be 
said that this is true only in recruitment of 
enlisted men, it is a fact that Army, Navy, 
and Air Force instructors at educational in- 
stitutions constantly use the features of re- 
tirement benefits to interest men in ROTC 
activities and finally to induce the top mem- 
bers of graduating classes to seek a com- 
mission in one of the branches of the armed 
forces. It is also true that Congress has 
repeatedly used retirement benefits as a rea- 
son for refusing pay increases when the cost- 
of-living index has indicated that such in- 
creases should be granted and civilian Fed- 
eral employees who contribute to retire- 
ment funds were granted pay increases. 

It is believed that the following legislation 
for dealing with retirements would be more 
equitable to all concerned: 

(a) Retirement privileges to career officers 
and soldiers only—the term “career” to in- 
clude personnel of the ORC or National Guard 
who have had 10 or more years’ active Federal 
service and 20 or more years’ inactive service: 

1. Retired pay should be 75 percent of all 
pay and allowances for retirement on account 


of physical disability or for retirement with 
30 years’ service or for age with 30 years’ 
service. 

2. Retirement for age or voluntary retire- 
ment with less than 30 years’ service should 
be proportionately less than the 75 percent. 
The act should be worded so that the retired 
pay is based upon the total pay and allow- 
ances. It may be noted that the retired pay 
of a second lieutenant with dependents is 
only 48 percent of his active-duty pay; 
namely, $291 active-duty pay; $141.75 retired 
pay. A second lieutenant with the same 
length of service, without dependents, would 
under present laws be entitled to retired pay 
at 55 percent of his active-duty pay; namely, 
$255 active pay; $141.75 retired pay. The re- 
tired pay of a colonel with 30 years’ service, 
with dependents, would be approximately 75 
percent of his active-duty pay; namely, $712 
active-duty pay; $412.50 retired pay. A colo- 
nel without dependents, with the same length 
of service, would get approximately 61 per- 
cent of his active-duty pay; namely, $676 
active-duty pay; $412.50 retired pay. The 
same disproportion exists through all the 
grades and length of service. The present 
law actually gives a retired officer with de- 
pendents a smaller percentage of active-duty 
pay than for one without dependents. It is 
the common belief that an officer retired for 
physical disability or for 30 or more years’ 
service draws 75 percent of his pay; this is 
literally true when the base pay only is con- 
sidered, but the allowances certainly form 
a part of active-duty pay and should be in- 
cluded in computing retired pay. The bene- 
fits provided in a bill introduced by W. 
STERLING COLE, Republican from New York, 
H. R. 6953, should be considered along with 
this legislation. The Cole bill has merit, and 
something should be done along those lines, 
but unless the retired pay is properly com- 
puted on both pay and allowances, there will 
be insuflicient money to provide an equity 
for a widow or children. 

3. Retirement for physical disability in 
line of duty for career officers and soldiers 
should not be on a graduated scale, for the 
reason that to persuade a young man to enter 
on a career in the armed forces, he must have 
some secure guaranty that he will be pro- 
vided for in case of being disqualified for his 
selected career, and if so disqualified while 
young and with only a few years’ service, his 
retired pay, even at 75 percent of his active- 
duty pay and allowances, will not be very 
much because he will be retired in the lower 
grade and pay brackets. 

(b) Require all career personnel to con- 
tribute toward their own retirement fund, 
similar to that now required by law for 
Federal service civilian employees, thus open- 
ing the way for proper increase in pay on a 
cost-of-living basis for the armed forces, 

(c) All retirements—physical, length of 
service and age—for career members of the 
armed forces should be uniform for all com- 
ponents. 

(d) Pensions for all other *personnel of 
the armed forces should be strictly on the 
basis of full compensation for the degree of 
disability due to injury or disease incurred 
in line of duty while in the military service. 
Repeal all laws granting so-called retirement 
status to such disabled personnel of the 
emergency or temporary armed forces who 
do not qualify as career personnel. 

With the legislation suggested above, the 
causes of any unfair practice that might have 
existed in the retirements for physical dis- 
ability would be removed, in that all career 
members of the armed forces would be 
treated alike and granted a lifetime retire- 
ment for disabilities or diseases incurred in 
line of duty and that all of the temporary 
armed forces of the Nation would be pen- 
sioned for their disabilities, depending upon 
the nature of the same. 
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Republican Platform as to Improving the 
Method of Electing the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the national 
platform of the Republican Party, re- 
cently adopted at Philadelphia, has a 
plank which declares: 

We favor a revision of the procedure for 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent which will more exactly reflect the 
popular vote. 


This declaration does not specify the 
particular method that may be proposed 
by which the election will “more exactly 
reflect the popular vote.” 

It is general in its terms but does do 
two certain things: In the first place, it 
recognizes there is an evil, a defect, in 
our system of electing the President, be- 
cause it fails to reflect properly the pop- 
ular vote of the Nation. In the second 
place, it is a committal in favor of a 
remedy for this defect. 

This declaration does point out the 
great and fundamental defect in our 
system of electing a President. 

My purpose at this time is to present 
a record of historical facts which will 
make plain to a certainty the extent 
to which the electoral college, as it now 
exists, utterly fails to reflect with any 
accuracy the will of the people of the 
Nation as they attempt to express it at 
the polls. 

REFLECTING THE POPULAR VOTE 


Under the present system, the voters 
of each of the 48 States go to the polls 
once every 4 years and vote for those 
electors who are pledged to vote for the 
candidate for President they individually 
prefer. 

The people of each State divide their 
votes between the candidates according 
to their desires. The candidates for 
Presidential electors who receive the 
highest popular vote in the State are 
chosen as electors. They in turn vote 
to elect the President. Under this in- 
direct system of election, the whole elec- 
toral vote of each State goes to the one 
candidate whose electors received the 
plurality vote of the State, even though 
that plurality may be only 40 percent 
of its popular vote. Regardless of the 
size of a State, or whether or not the 
plurality candidate receives 40, 60, or 
80 percent of the popular vote of the 
State, makes no difference as to the 
credit the plurality candidate receives 
in the electoral college. He gets 100- 
percent credit for the whole vote of the 
State, and the minority candidates get 
no credit whatever in the electoral 
college. 

This procedure is repeated in the 48 
different States. The minority voters in 
48 States are disfranchised. Their votes 
are disregarded in the final count. Votes 
are credited in the electoral college as 
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though all the voters in each of the 48 A. In States carried by the win- 
States voted for only 1 candidate. ning candidate, Woodrow 

It is as plain as daylight that such a tna 
method of counting votes does not, and Votes £0" winning candidate. 6,162,267 
cannot, accurately reflect the will of the 7 ine regersamip 
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B. In States carried by the losing 
candidate, James M. Cox— 
Continued 

Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates-—credited to plurality 


date’s vote to total__.....-_. 44.3 candidate in electoral col- 
American voters. dH Votes for all opposing candi- I ig oi catia eine 1, 200, 881 
In the last 10 Presidential elections, dates—credited to plurality Percentage of opposing candi- 
1908 to 1944, inclusive, 323,712,957 votes candidate in electoral col- dates’ votes to total_...... ~ 39.0 
were cast by the citizens of our country lege -.-.------------------- 6, 478, 328 


ELECTION OF 1924 
A. In States carried by the win- 
ning candidate, Calvin Cool- 


Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total__..__._. 55.7 
B. In States carried by losing 


for President; 139,377,955 of these votes 
were credited in the electoral college to 


candidates for whom none of those votes 


candidate, William H. Taf 


idge: 


were cast. This shows a grand total in Number of States voting..---. 2 Number of States voting---... 35 
those Presidential elections of over 45 Total popular votes._......-... 175, 226 Total popular votes..-----.-.. 25, 191, 953 
percent of all the votes were credited in i ie) |, eae 65, 432 Votes for winning candidate___ 14, 480, 302 
the electoral college contrary to the way Percentage of Taft's votes to Percentage of winning candi- 
the = een le St ree a 37.3 date’s vote to total_.._--__. 57.5 
) Votes for all opposing candi- Votes for all opposing candi- 
Wo are 5 : : : 
; We are nee aren pccape ony the dates—credited to plurality dates—credited to plurality 
denial of civil rights and remedies to pro- candidate in electoral. cole candidate in electoral col- 
tect them. The most obvious violation of a OR 109, 794 MOS cchctniesemiownone 20) 422, 661 
civil rights by the Federal Government Percentage of opposing candi- Percentage of opposing candi- 
today is when it permits and authorizes dates’ votes to total__..... __ 62.7 dat es’ votes to total hin hii iene --- 42.5 
the disfranchisement of the votes of ©. In States carried by losing B. In States carsied by losing 
139,000,000 of its citizens in the course of candidate, Theodore Roose- candidate, John W. Davis: 
ad ~ | , . velt: Number of States voting... -_- 12 
10 Presidential elections. To pel mit a Number of States voting_ u 6 Total BOPUIAE VOGlS...4.0.... 0 3, 058, 685 
a] iti 7 a 
qualified citizen to vote, and then deny Total popular 8 8. 215.348 WC Re BN aha ost tici cin nee 1, 948, 752 


him the right to have his vote counted 
as cast is clearly a violation of the rights 


Votes for Roosevelt____.-----_- 
Percentage of Roosevelt’s votes 


1, 243, 985 


Percentage of Davis’ votes to 
total 


63.7 


of a citizen. That is the chief offense of Oy UN i be eae dns 38.7 Ve tes for all opposing candi- 
our electoral system. Votes for all opposing candi- dates credited = plurality 
No system of electing a President can dates—credited to plurality Serene am Sipeenene ae er 
rae : 7 ‘ candidate in electoral col- DO Sara ciraciecmsasiiarromumaiaen bickeioeaes” ag ay See 
be justified which denies voters the right Sian nr tr 1, 971, 363 Percentage of opposing candi- 
to have their votes counted as they were Percentage of opposing candi- dates’ votes to total_______-- 36.3 
cast. No such system is worthy of an dates’ votes to total________ 61.3 C. In State carried by losing can- 
intelligent popular government. eracreenn OP 1016 ‘ didate, a M. La Follette: ; 
aes aotind ‘ p Number of States voting. .._-- Wisconsin 
; I now present table XV, which cov ers 4. In States carried by winning Total popular oe eas P 840. 779 
the 10 Presidential elections from 1908 candidate, Woodrow Wilson: Vv ae Be e . rn 79 
: : ’ otes for La Follette___...__--. 453, 678 
to 1944, inclusive: Number of States voting__-.--. 30 Percentace of La Follette’s 
TasLE XV.—Popular votes and percentage Total popular votes_---------. 8, 357, 822 votes to total. ............. 54.0 
of total votes cast for the winning Presi- Votes for winning candidate. 4, 656, 437 Votes for all opposing candi- 
dential candidates in the States they Percentage of winning candi- : dates—credited to plurality 
carried; and votes for other candidates date’s vote to total_.----- -- 55.7 candidate in electoral col- 
therein, all of which are credited to plu- Votes for all opposing candi- iia ericctnenin 387, 101 
rality candidate in the electoral college, dates—credited to plurality Percentage of opposing candi- 
contrary to way cast candidate in electoral col- dates’ votes to total___._---. 46.0 
acs a eat nce de deiner ines 8, 701, 385 
are GF 2508 Percentage of opposing candi- ELECTION OF 1928 
A. In States carried by the win- date’s votes to total__....--. 44.3 A. In States carried by the win- 
ning candidate, William H. B. In States carried by losing can- ning candidate, Herbert 
Tait: didate, Charles E. Hughes: Hoover: 
Number of States carried_..... 30 Number of States voting_---.. 18 Number of States voting... 40 
Total popular votes........... 12, 000, 116 Total popular votes...-.-....- 10, 170, 041 Total popular votes__..-...--. , 884, 732 
Votes for winning candidate... 6,568, 149 Votes for Hughes_............ 5, 243, 134 Votes for winning candidate___ , 155, 627 
Percentage of winning candi- Percentage of Hughes’ votes to Percentage of winning candi- 
date’s votes to total_..._._. 54.7 UNI Seater aee, de hel a a cat 51.6 date’s votes to total__.__.__. 59.5 


Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 


Total popular votes........... 11, 640, 595 


Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 


i an nctibeiehaibeatiawwnn 


61.0 


Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 


date’s votes to total........ 


LOGS io citnian tk ceiddetnwncen 5, 431, 967 Diet tence mens 4, 926, 907 DB arenas ee 
Percentage of votes credited to Percentage of opposing candi- Percentage of opposing candi- 

plurality candidate due to dates’ votes to total.......... 48.4 dates’ votes to total _-_-- ‘ 40.5 

votes of his opponents.....- 45.3 ELECTION OF 1920 B. In States carried by the losing 

B. In States carried by the losing : x candidate, Alfred E. Smith: 
candidate, William Jennings A. In States carried by the win- Number of States voting_____- 8 
Bryan: ning candidate, Warren G. Total popular votes........-.. 2, 926,935 

Number of States carried__..- ai 16 Harding: . Votes for Smith._...-........ 1, 640, 220 
Total popular votes........-.. 2, 887,017 Number of States voting.----- 37 Percentage of Smith’s votes to 
Votes for B&yaR. <. ~scinnncunte 1, 659, 312 Total popular votes_----~----- 23, 289, hn $ObGE 6 foe a ee oc 56. 0 
Percentage of Bryan’s votes to Votes for winning candidate _-_ 14, 976, 223 Votes for all opposing candi- 
SANE ies cs eoaaith erties tik iceileodaaties 67.5 Percentage of winning candi- dates—credited to plurality 
Votes for all opposing candi- date’s vote to total_------ --< 64.3 candidate in electoral col- 
dates—credited to plurality Votes for all opposing candi- Wil ees eA eaten 8960, WES 
candidate in electoral col- dates—credited to plurality Percentage of opposing candi- 
WIG sii daniis Rieti diiind 1, 227, 705 candidate in electoral col- , dates’ votes to total_...-___. 44.0 
Percentage of votes credited to lege -.----------- one Erp 6, 313, 026 ataliaidt ditt hen 
plurality candidate due to Percentage of opposing candi- . ‘ eee 
votes of his opponents..--.- S 42.5 dates’ votes to total_----~-- 35.7 A. In States carried by the win- 
B. In States carried by the losing ning candidate, Franklin D. 
ELECTION OF 1912 candidate, James M. Cox: Roosevelt: 

A. In States carried by the win- Number of States voting---... 11 Number of States voting.---.-- 42 
ning candidate, Woodrow Total popular votes........... 3,079, 279 Total popular vote__._.-.--... 35, 544, 384 
Wilson: TO ON I iene teens 1, 878, 398 Votes for winning candidate... 20, 904, 105 

Number of States voting_----- 40 Percentage of Cox’s votes to Percentage of winning candi- 
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A. In States carried by the win- 
‘ning candidate, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt—Continued 

Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 
DI icc ncdivnicesctnmialiiuaolineliateaetsi 

Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_....... 

B. In States carried by the losing 
candidate, Herbert Hoover: 

Number of States voting..--.. 

Total popular vote............ 


Percentage of Hoover’s votes to 
ae etl edie tirneh thsan deere da nbawecaeetie * 
Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 
RON ssincs eeceidiesccnaocs beakiaigetetr these 
Percentage of cpposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_....-... 


ELECTION OF 1936 


A. In States carried by the win- 
ning candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: 

Number of States voting... 
Total popular votes........... 
Votes for winning candidate__. 
Percentage of winning candi- 
date’s votes to total_.._.... 
Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate’ in electoral col- 
I xan essasiis isadabesiceatiaii ieee arene 
Percentage of opposing candi- 
date’s votes to total__.__-_ 

B. In States carried by the losing 

candidate, Alfred M. Landon: 
Number of States voting... . 
Total popular votes.....-..... 
Votes for Zanton............-<.0. 
Percentage of Landon’s votes to 
NE se ssen: eect enced adie wick penhintetts Goons 
Votes for ell opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
Candidate in electoral col- 
NY ts cies de tatacaain ecipcaenden 
Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_____._.. 
ELECTION OF 1940 


A. In States carried by. the win- 
ning candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: 

Number of States voting___... 
Total popular votes_.......... 
Votes for winning candidate_. 
Percentage of winning candi- 
date’s votes to total......... 
Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 
NE oe cme acloabisanithtidaie 
Percentage of cpposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_._....... 

B. In States carried by the los- 
ing candidate, Wendell L. 
Willkie: 

Number of States voting._.... 
Total popular votes........... 
Wotes for WIMKié.sccccnnnnsne 
Percentage of Willkie’s votes to 
NN aaa einiairtiten dlc nine aecitlen 
Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 


DOO a secnscinn pies Gelcnnenpeinicaiees 
Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total.._...... 


ELECTION OF 1944 
A. In States carried by the win- 
ning candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: 
Number of States voting._-... 
Total popular votes........... 
Votes for winning candidate__. 
Percentage of winning candi- 
date’s votes to total.......... 


14, 640, 279 
41.2 

6 

4, 207, 054 
2, 148, 277 


51,1 


2, 058, 777 


48.9 


46 
45, 199, 188 
27, 288, 216 


60.4 


17,910, 972 
39.6 


447,929 
249, 846 


55.8 


198, 083 
44.2 


38 
41, 657, 923 
23, 387, 205 


56.1 


18, 2€9, 718 


43.8 


10 
8, 162, 389 
4, 266, 676 


52.3 


3, 895, 713 
47.7 


38 
37, 982, 076 
20, 904, 289 
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A. In States carried by the win- 
ning candidate, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—Continued 

Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 


MED C.osmiekenthwcnaeskseats 17, 077, 787 
Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_____--.. 45.2 
B. In States carried by the losing 
candidate, Thomas E. Dewey: 
Number of States voting..-... 12 
Total popular votes._.....-... 9,994, 187 
Votes 100 THOU «cndcdonntne cn 5, 253, 472 
Percentage of Dewey’s votes to 
O00... camnadaccnnanccnncoss 52.6 
Votes for all opposing candi- 
dates—credited to plurality 
candidate in electoral col- 
ROI <2 aetna elbaanintenbesees 4, 740, 715 
Percentage of opposing candi- 
dates’ votes to total_.._----. 47.4 


The purpose of this table is to illus- 
trate by historical facts how impossible 
it is for our present system of counting 
votes for President to reflect accurately 
the popular votes. 

The first lines give the number of 
States carried by each candidate. The 
second lines give the total popular vote 
in the group of States covered by that 
section of the table. The third lines give 
the votes for the winning candidate. The 
fourth lines give the percentage of the 
winning candidate’s votes to the total in 
the States he carried. The fifth lines 
show the votes of all opposing candidates 
and which are, under the unit system, 
credited to the plurality candidate in 
the electoral college. The sixth lines 
show the percentage of votes credited 
to the plurality candidate due to the 
votes of his opponents. 

In lines 5 and 6 we have the number 
of votes counted contrary to the way 
they were cast, the percentage such votes 
represent, and the whole within that 
group of States. 

Looking at the first table as to the 
election of 1908, we find that Taft’s per- 
centage of the popular votes in the States 
he carried was 54.7. His opponents re- 
ceived 45.3 percent of the votes of those 
States. The votes of the opponents, 
however, according to the usual practice, 
were all credited in the electoral college 
to Taft. With less than 55 percent of 
the popular vote, he received 109 percent 
of the electoral votes of the 30 States he 
carried. 

Looking at section B of that election, 
we find that Bryan carried 16 States bya 
plurality of 57.5 percent, and that the 
opponents of Bryan in those States re- 
ceived 42.5 percent of the votes, or 1,227,- 
705, which were credited in the electoral 
college as if cast for Bryan. With less 
than 58 percent of the popular vote he 
received 100 percent of their electoral 
votes. 

Table XV illustrates the extent to 
which candidates for the presidency are 
dependent upon securing credit in the 
electoral college for the votes cast for 
their opponents. 

In the 10 elections covered by this 
table, 67 States were carried by candi- 
dates who received less than a majority 
of their popular votes. In each such in- 
stance, of course, the plurality candidate 
received credit in the electoral college 
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for the whole vote of the State. One of 
the most enlightening instances of the 
operation of the unit vote in giving can. 
didates credit for their opponents’ votes 
is in the election of 1912 when there were 
three candidates running—Wilson, Tait, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson received less than 45 percent 
of the popular votes of the Nation, but 
nearly 82 percent of the electoral votes, 

Taft carried two States, in which he 
received 37.3 percent of the popular 
votes. His opponents received 62.7 per. 
cent of the popular votes of the States 
he carried. 

Theodore Roosevelt carried 6 States 
by receiving 38.7 percent of their votes. 
His opponents received 61.3 percent of 
their popular votes, 

A unique fact is that each of these 
three candidates got more credit in the 
electoral college for the votes cast for 
his opponents than for the votes cast for 
himself. 

Under the unit system of counting the 
State electoral votes, the election con- 
test of the candidate is just as definitely 
for the purpose of securing credit for the 
votes cast for one’s opponent as it is to 
secure the votes cast for himself. The 
candidate earns the votes cast for him, 
but when by a mere plurality he con- 
trols the votes of his opponent, possibly 
by hundreds of thousands or a million, 
he gets much for little. This injects a 
vicious phase into our political life. It 
yields itself to the possible domination of 
even our greatest States by the small 
groups that control the balance of power, 
and thereby deprives all minority can- 
didates of any credit for votes received, 
even though they may be numbered by 
the hundreds of thousands, or millions. 

Under the present system, the elected 
candidate for President does not receive 
credit in the electoral college for votes 
cast for him in States where he received 
less than the plurality. 

Even a plurality of 1 vote in the 
smallest or largest State in the Union 
may control the wnole vote of that State 
in the electoral college. A plurality of 
1 vote, or of any number, may control 
the total vote of Wyoming with its 3 elec- 
toral votes or New York with its 47. 
That plurality, whatever it is, takes all 
the votes away from minority candidates 
in the State and transfers them to the 
plurality candidate. 

In 1916 Wilson carried California by 
a plurality of less than 4,000, and there- 
by won the 1 electoral vote necessary 
for his election. The size of the plural- 
ity constituted only 5 percent of the 
number of popular votes for one electoral 
vote of California at that time. Wilson’s 
election depended upon that small vote, 
notwithstanding that he had a plurality 
of over 550,000 votes in the Nation. 

It really seems useless to attempt to 
find a definite relation as between popu- 
lar votes and electoral votes when the 
electoral votes are counted in an entire- 
ly different manner from the popular 
votes. When we have a division of elec- 
toral votes in each State between the 
candidates in proportion to their popular 
votes therein, we will have an exact har- 
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mony between popular and electoral 
otes. 

a the 10 elections covered by table XV, 
the elected candidates received over 
179,000,000 popular votes. In the elec- 
toral college these candidates were de- 
nied credit for over 21,000,000 of their 
votes because the candidates for whom 
they were cast did not receive a plurality 
in the States in which they were voted. 

So we have a system of counting votes 
in which a candidate receives credit for 
part of his own votes, loses credit for 
part of his own votes, and on the average 
may receive credit in the electoral college 
for 45 percent of his votes on account of 
the popular votes cast for his opponents, 

In the election of 1916, Woodrow Wil- 
son received 9,120,606 popular votes, but 
in the 30 States he carried he received 
only 4,656,437 popular votes. Thus, 
4 464,169 votes for Woodrow Wilson con- 
tributed nothing to his election in 1916. 
They were credited to his opponent. But 
credit to him of but 3,701,385 votes of his 
opponents made his election possible. 

In 1932 in the 42 States Roosevelt car- 
ried, he received 21,000,000 votes; in addi- 
tion to that, in the electoral college he 
received credit for over 14,000,000 votes, 
which were cast for his opponents. 
These votes of his opponents constituted 
41.2 percent of the popular votes credited 
to Roosevelt in the electoral college. 

On the other hand, Hoover received 
nearly 16,000,000 popular votes in the 
election, but of the votes cast for him he 
received credit in the electoral college 
for only 2,148,277 plus 2,058,777 cast for 
his opponents. 

About 2,150,000 of Hoover’s votes gave 
him credit in the electoral college for 59 
electoral votes; 13,500,000 popular votes 
gave him no electoral votes. 

The figures cited here conclusively 
show that the popular votes are refiected 
in the electoral votes with no accuracy 
whatever. This is so plainly true that 
statistics to illustrate it could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

I now present table XVI. 

This shows that in these 10 Presiden- 
tial elections 139,377,955 votes were 
credited contrary to the way they were 
cast. 

On the average these candidates re- 
ceived a credit of 455 percent of their 
votes in the electoral college on account 
of the votes that were cast against them. 
To be elected by the aid of the votes cast 
for one’s opponent is a political luxury. 
TABLE Y Vi.—Number and percentage of pop- 

ular votes credited in the electoral college 

contrary to way cast, and candidates who 
received credit therefor 








' 
"lection | betel Percent- 
: cee Candidates Popular |" age of 
sea©r votes } total 
1908 Taft 5, 431, 967 45.3 
-s-*e- Micceceeceececse<sce 5 i,v 4 ' oh 
See | 1,227,705 42.5 
08: 4k: Ween to | 6, 47K, 328 55.7 
Taft , eu 109, 794 §2.7 
Theodore Roosevelt. 1, $71, 363 61.3 
Divs ee 3, 701, 385 44.3 
p MONS. Ss ncshausian 4, 926, 907 48.4 
Reto NN Stee 8, 313, 026 35.7 
i: see 1, 200, 881 39. 0 


TaBLe XVI—Continued 














rr . Percent. 

Election Candidates Popular age of 
year Votes 

total 

? ad eee es 

1924. .... OOD. «cccemeceen ! 42.5 

meena cea | 36.3 

La Follette.......... | 46.0 

1928..... Sg ae 40.5 

9 ine iis 44.0) 

1633....<4 Roosevelt...........| 41.2 

, ee | 48.9 

1936.....| Roosevelt. ......._._| 39.6 

I actinides’ | 44.2 

1940. ....) Rocsevelt.......... 43.8 

| NTR idcicitceiann ie 47.7 

A Roosevelt_...--.. 45.2 

c... See ee. 47.4 

Total " 139, 377, 1, ( 2 

Average Sue $5.5 





Table XVI gives an account of all pop- 
ular votes credited in the electoral col- 
lege to candidates who received electoral 
votes in the last 10 elections, and which 
popular votes. were in fact cast for oppo- 
nent candidates who received no credit 
therefor. 

It shows that 139,377,955 votes were 
credited in the electoral college contrary 
to the way they were cast. In other 
words, all the votes for minority candi- 
dates in all the States, amounting to 
over 139,050,000, were denied any credit 
to the candidates for whom they were 
cast, and in turn were credited to the 
plurality candidates for whom they were 
not cast. 

The number of popular votes thus cred- 
ited to the candidates is shown in column 
3 of table XVI. Column 4 shows the per- 
centage these disfranchised votes consti- 
tuted of the total vote received by the 
plurality candidate. 

Thus, in 1908, of the total popular votes 
credited to Taft in the electoral college in 
the States he carried, 6,568,149 were votes 
cast for him and 5,431,967 votes were 
cast for his opponents. The votes of his 
opponents represented 45.3 percent of his 
total credit in the electoral college. 

I present table XVII, which illustrates 
the variation between the percentage of 
popular votes and electoral votes re- 
ceived by the winning candidates in the 
last 10 elections. 

It will be noted there is an average 
variation of over 24 percent. 

The nearest approach to a comparable 
basis in these 10 elections was in 1916 
when there was a variation between the 
two of not quite 3 percent. This oc- 
curred, however, in the election where 
Wilson received credit for 3,700,000 votes 
of his opponents and failed to receive 
credit for 4,460,000 of his own voies, 
which were credited to his opponents. 

Popular votes are computed credited 
according to the way they were Cast. 
Electoral votes represent in part the 
votes received by the candidate and in 
part the votes received by his opponents, 
but credited to the plurality candidate. 
Thus, there is no logical relation between 
popular and electoral votes. 

Table XVII is simply a verification of 
the inevitable variation between popular 
and electoral votes, which shows the in- 
herent failure of the electoral votes, as 
now counted, to reflect accurately pop- 
ular votes. 
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TaBLeE XIII—Comparison of percentages as 
between popular and electoral votes 








Election year | Popular Slectoral 
‘ votes votes 
ta i 51.6 66.5 
ee ee ee ie oe 41.8 81.9 
on ARS. { 49.3 fv 
ahs Aanahtkeioks os. —— 61.2 76.1 
cients pertica Sesesiaitienibabaied | §4. 1 71.9 
198 Lieitivestticainiig terainanieith aS. | 3 
Mw ene nnn anna enna enna | 4 &R. Y 
ne ORE a ST EE | e0.2 | Qs 
tte i et | f.8 | 84. 6 
Stalin clk a alata i b Si. 4 
Re 9] 78. 56 


THE NEEDED REMEDY 


The defect of the constitutional pro- 
visions for the election of the President 
are apparent. The practical question is 
as to what should be done about it. 

The fundamental remedy is simply to 
remove the causes that now prevent the 
electoral vote from accurately reflecting 
the popular votes of the voters within the 
State. 

The simple remedy is to eliminate the 
unit vote from our system of counting 
votes and divide the electoral votes of the 
States among the candidates in exact 
proportion to their popular vetes within 
each State. When that is done we will 
have a system for counting the votes for 
President that will fully represent each 
and all the peopie in every State in the 
country. 

In order to do this it is necessary to 
amend the Constitution so as to author- 
ize the election of the President by direct 
vote, abolish the electoral college, pre- 
serve the voting power of each State as 
it is at present, and divide the electoral 
votes of each State in proportion to the 
votes of the candidates in such State. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of which Hon. Eart MICHENER is chair- 
man, and also the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, of which Hon. Henry 
Casor Loree, Jx., is chairman, have each 
reported identical resolutions which are 
now pending in Congress and which, if 
adopted into the Constitution, would ac- 
complish this purpose. 

That would fully meet the promises of 
the plank of the plaiform above quoted. 

I commend the initiative and con- 
structive action which led to the adop- 
tion of this plank in the platform. If its 
indicated purpose is carried into the Con- 
stitution, it would be a great contribution 
to the betterment of our political life. It 
is a proposal in which citizens of all par- 
ties should be equally interested. 





Booker T. on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit an editorial from 
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the Daily World, Opelousas, La., July 22, 
1948, entitled “Booker T. on Civil Rights 
Agitation,” as follows: 

BOOKER T. ON CIVIL RIGHTS AGITATION 

It might be well, with this “civil rights” 
political agitation from the North, and the 
rumblings that are being felt now, and par- 
ticularly in the South, to look back 53 years, 
at a talk made by a noted southern Negro 
leader, Booker T. Washington. 

He spoke at the Atlanta Exposition on 
September 18, 1895, and it was the first im- 
portant national occasion on which a Negro 
had been invited to speak from the same 
platform with white southerners. 

“You can be sure in the future, as in the 
past,” he said, “that you and your families 
will be surrounded by the most patient, 
faithful, and unresentful people that the 
world has seen. 

“As we have proved our loyalty to you in 
he past, in nursing your children, watching 
by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed 
eyes to their graves, so in the future, in our 
humble way, we shall stand by you with a 
devotion that no foreigner can approach, 
ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in de- 
fense of yours, interlacing your industrial, 
commercial, civil, and religious life with 
ours in a way that shall make the interests 
of both races one. 

“In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress, © * ©. 

“*s ¢ * The wisest among my race un- 
derstand that the agitation of questions of 
social equality is the extremest folly, and 
that progress in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges that will come to us must be the 
result of severe and constant struggle rather 
than of artificial forcing. 

“No race that has anything to contribute 
to the markets of the world is long in any 
degree ostracized. It is important and right 
that all privileges of the law be ours, but 
it is vastly more important that we be pre- 
pared for the exercises of these privileges. 
The opportunity to earn a dollar in a fac- 
tory just now is worth infinitely more than 
the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera 
house.” 

That’s the advice from one of the wisest 
Negro leaders to appear on the American 
scene: “The agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremist folly.” 





Corporation Earnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of political intrigue and dis- 
honesty, there are many public state- 
ments released from men who appar- 
ently occupy high places, but even the 
influence of their position seems to have 
little effect upon their intellectual hon- 
esty, especially when they are thinking 
in terms of politics. Generally speak- 
ing, in many of these fields of influence 
today there is greater dishonesty than in 
our lowest ranks. 

The general disposition of men in this 
capacity is to make constant reference 
to the common man and indicate by in- 
direction their devotion to the common 
man, and his importance is inspired by 
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no other reason in the world than the 
contemptible dishonesty on the part of 
the speaker to obtain votes, because in 
the common man’s brackets are the 
greater number of votes. 

This is a tragedy on intelligence, to say 
nothing about the major question of civ- 
ilization. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Bismarck Tribune dealing with 
the question of danger in generalization, 
and its reference to the ill-considered re- 
marks of Senator O’MAHONEY, of the 
United States Senate: 

DANGER IN GENERALIZATION 


Drew Pearson’s reference to Senator 
O’MaHONEY’s figures relating to corporation 
earnings in 1940 and 1947 has alerted us once 
again to the danger involved in America’s 
seeming eagerness to cherish generalizations. 

Senator O’MaHoNeEy said earnings of 100 
corporations jumped from $1,875,000,000 in 
1940 to $3,730,000,000 in 1947. 

The inference could be drawn by unthink- 
ing individuals that all corporations are ogres 
living cff the fat of the land, giving as little 
as possible in return and in general disre- 
garding the welfare of human beings. This 
is a generalization which should not be sup- 
ported by thinking individuals. 

We resent reference to corporations in this 
attitude as if they were not part and parcel 
of the American system which has done a 
pretty good job for American citizens for 150 
years. 

We must remember that corporation stock- 
holders and officers are American citizens, 
even as you and I. In fact, we have several 
corporations in Bismarck. Their officers and 
stockholders are ordinary folk and practically 
all of us would be reluctant to state or infer 
otherwise. 

Granting that corporations might be as 
prone to error as human beings, since they 
are directed by human beings, we wonder 
if the percentage of error in corporation 
pholosophy is much different than philosoph- 
ical error in our other forms of business 
structure. 

Let’s take a _ lcok 
O’MaAHOoNneEY’s statement. 

First of all, he hasn’t identified the 109 
corporations, possibly several of them were 
infant or juvenile firms, just getting started 
in 1940, which had become adults by 1947. 
This, naturally, could make a considerable 
difference in their earnings. 

Possibly some of these corporations were 
started in 1939 or 1940 principally for war 
production at the urging of our Government, 
which represents all of us, grew rapidly 
through the war years, and converted to 
production of peacetime articles. This could 
make a considerable difference in their 
earnings. 

Then there is this item of inflation which 
must be taken into consideration. Why 
should we suppose that corporations are not 
affected by inflation in roughly the same 
degree as the individual is affected? 

Since dollars represent only purchasing 
power, would there be any just reason that 
Officers and stockholders, incidentally being 
huiman beings, should be restrained from try- 
ing to maintain purchasing power to the 
same degree as any other form of business 
or labor? 

Then there is that little matter of plant 
and equipment depreciation which always 
must be considered, not only by corporations 
but everybody else. If it costs more to re- 
place equipment now than it did at the turn 
of the decade, management must keep this 
in mind or be guilty of gross negligence and 
lack of wisdom indeed. Even the employees 
who are not officers or stockholders and the 
general public as well should be cognizant of 
this factor because jobs and our very econ- 
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omy depend on this necessity to look for. 
ward and remain in business. 

And it also is possible that many of the 
older corporations have expanded into new 
fields during the last 7 or 8 years, which could 
make a considerable difference in earnings 
If a corporation is operating in a new field 
which is twice as large, necessitating in. 
creased investment and risk, is there any 
reason why its earnings should not increase? 
If there is good reason, why should a cor. 
poration, or any other type of business, even 
consider expansion? Are not increased pro- 
auction, new production, and expansion part 
and parcel of the system that made the 
United States what it is? 

This is not meant as a blanket defense of 
corporations, It is meant as a reminder that 
we should analyze all generalizations. Haye 
Wwe more reason to condemn corporations as 
such than we have to persecute partnerships 
or a business operated and controlled by an 
individual? 





Address of Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Before the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1948, Philadetphia, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the address of 
Speaker JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., before 
the Republican National Convention of 
1948 at Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Fellow Americans, for the third time you 
have honored me with this gavel as your per- 
manent chairman. With deepest sincerity, 
I say to you that few honors can equal this 
one, which you have three times bestowed 
upon me. I humbly accept the duties and 
responsibilities of the permanent chairman- 
ship. A man who serves this great Republi- 
can Party serves his country, and serves it 
well, 

We Republicans meet in our twenty-fourth 
national convention tested, tried, and 
proved, not only by the great victories of 
other years, but also by our defeats, from 
which we always have risen stronger than 
ever. The bedrock of our strength through 
all these years has been our unwavering de- 
votion to the principles upon which our 
Government was founded. Never will they 
be surpassed so long as free men remain on 
this earth. 

While others have dabbled in the fallacies 
of the collectivists and fellow travelers of 
Old World despair, we have held faith with 
the American people. Thrcughout all its 
illustrious history of more than 90 years, 
the Republican Party has followed but one 
master plan—the Constitution. We have re- 
sisted every attempt to transplant the doc- 
trines of statism to the land of the free. We 
have Kept alive the basic principle of free- 
dom—that, in America, government is the 
servant, not the master, of the people. 

And if anyone thinks that the Republican 
position today is not the American position, 
let him look at the election returns next 
November. 

The job which the Republican Party will 
take over next January is burdened with 
grave implications. This convention must 
ponder well its decisions, and pray humbly 
for Divine guidance in making them. Not 
only are we going to choose the next Presi- 
dent of the United States; we are going to 
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shoose an Executive to whom all free peoples 

of the earth will look for leadership. 

Before this convention proceeds further, 
let us grasp one thing: As never before in 
history, the American people and the peoples 
of every land are waiting—wearily and des- 
perately waiting—for a voice that speaks 
clearly, wisely, honorably. They are wait- 
ing for a leadership that can set a course and 
then, above all else, steer it. This conven- 
tion must, and will provide the Nation and 
the world with that leadership. 

This is no time for self-interest. The de- 
cisions of this convention will be free of out- 
side interference, Its conclusions will be 
the essence of our wisdom. 

Through you delegates, representing the 
homes and farms, the factories and firesides 
of every section of our land, and every ele- 
ment of our national life, the American peo- 
ple will express their determination to restore 
their Government to the constitutional pat- 
tern of freedom, order, solvency, and peace. 

In a world weakened by war and tormented 
by the forces of revolution, America’s spirit- 
ual moorings and moral foundations are 
challenged on every hand by a godless ma- 
terialism. For America, intelligent action 
is of first importance. We are a young, a 
vigorous people. In less than two centuries 
we have risen to the eminence of world lead- 
ership, a place in the sun we never sought, a 
position that was never foreseen by our 
founding fathers. Yet here we are, and we 
must assume the responsibility that goes 
with our strength and power, America has 
reached its maturity. 

No longer may we relax in youthful faith 
in our own invincibility; no longer may we 
rely on the security which our natural 
borders once offered. When America acts 
today it acts as the keepe: of the world’s 
peace. When America acts today it acts for 
the generations to come, not only for our 
children, but for millions yet unborn in other 
lands. Never has the need for sound execu- 
tive leadership and firm policy in Washing- 
ton been of such far-reaching importance. 

As the first nation of the world, we must 
face today’s challenging realities. A fifth of 
the globe is enslaved under Communist dic- 
tatorship, and the rest is threatened with the 
spread of this cancer, Of those nations not 
under the domination of the Communist dic- 
tatorship, fully half are now sampling the 
deceptive drugs of socialism, or statism in 
one form or another. Of the great nations 
of the world, we, practically alone, remain the 
convinced disciples of freedom, of liberty, and 
of the essential dignity of man. 

The issue was never plainer; only America 
Stands in the path of a police-state world; 
only a strong America can hold back the 
tide; only a strong America can hold aloft 
the bright beacon of human freedom. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish I could 
report to you that the administration in 
Washington had grasped this fundamental 
issue, that it had chosen policies on which 
the world could depend, policies on which the 
people of the United States could unite. But 

he plain, unvarnished truth is that the 
administration has tried and failed. 

IT ask you: How can we expect the world to 
put its faith in America when we have an 
administration in Washington which can 
change its mind five times in 2 years on one 
phase of foreign policy, two times in 3 years 
on another phase; twice in 2 years on still 
another; and twice in 3 years on a fourth? 
I refer to our treatment of the Palestine, Rus- 
sian, Argentine, and German questions, It is 
&@n appalling record. 

As Speaker of the House, I can tell you that 
We Republicans, who have cooperated in a 
bipartisan effort to carry on our foreign re- 
lations, would welcome an administration— 
any administration—which at least could 
make up its mind. The American people, 
and the nations of the world are fed up on 
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an American foreign policy run on a Satur- 
day-night-to-Saturday-night basis, 

Our Republican Members of Congress have 
taken the only possible alternative to such 
a wavering policy. If, under the Constitu- 
tion, we could not direct foreign policy, we 
at least could make sure that America’s mili- 
tary defense was strong enough to survive 
the diplomatic bumbling and fumbling in 
Washington. It is to the everlasting credit 
of this Republican Congress that it author- 
ized this year the greatest air force in the 
world. It built up our Navy, and strength- 
ened our land forces. Make no mistake about 
it, the cost has been enormous. That is the 
price of faltering leadership in the White 
House. 

The very basis of thrift in government is 
cohesive and coordinated policies. It has 
been the purpose of the Republican Con- 
gress to give the American people the kind 
of government they want, at a price they 
can afford to pay. The boldest economy 
stroke the American people can make will 
be to elect a Republican President next No- 
vember. 

If the fumbling that has weakened our 
position in the world was limited to our 
foreign relations, our situation would be 
dificult enough. Tragically that is not the 
case. Still in power at the end of the war 
in 1945, the Democratic Party found itself 
without a program. The national debt was 
colossal, the domestic economy suffered from 
the dislocations of war, taxes were unbear- 
able, the housing situation intolerable, labor 
was restless, 15,000,000 servicemen and 
women were returning home, and the Amer- 
ican people ached for peace. 

I do not need to recall to you the awful 
confusion in the year following VJ-day. You 
and the American people know only too well 
how the Administration first decided to re- 
move controls as fast as it could, then 
changed its mind and attempted to restore 
them, and then, on election eve 1946, de- 
cided once more to abandon them. In fact, 
the American people gave the answer to that 
performance by a landslide vote which swept 
the Republican Party into control of both 
Houses of Congress. 


Since January 1947, the Republican Con- 
gress has been attempting to bring order 
out of chaos. We have been blocked at every 
turn. We have had to pass much of our 
legislation over the presidential veto. Yet 
we stand before the Nation today on a rec- 
ord of accomplishment of which we are 
proud, 

The Republican program in Congress was 
not left to chance; it was the product of 
forethought and vision. 

Three things were apparent to us: 

First. The New Deal, over a period of 15 
years of experimenting with statism, had 
permitted hundreds of enemies of America 
to infiltrate into official positions. In the 
belief that no nation can continue to exist 
half free and half statist, we decided to go 
after these disciples of alien philosophies, 
We knew what any crossroads doctor can 
tell you—there is no such thing as a slight 
case of Marxism. Therefore, we set about 
to drive the Communists and their fellow 
travelers out of Washington. At first the 
administration protested there were no Com- 
munists in the Government. Can you im- 
agine that? Then, having read the election 
returns in 1946, the administration finally 
confessed, and asked for $25,000,000 to run 
the Communists out of the Government, 
Ponder that for a moment. How expensive 
can a confession of the soul be? 

Second. It was evident to all that a free 
economy could not long last with taxes tak- 
ing more than one-fourth of the national 
income; that no nation could survive in 
safety without attacking a national debt 
which represented at least 60 percent of its 
total wealth; that no man, and certainly no 
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government, could endure which forever 
spent more than it took in. 

Third. It was clear to all of us who dared 
face the facts that no country could call 
itself free when organized labor was being 
forced to run, hat in hand, to the White 
House for pay increases; when management 
and labor alike were being denied, through 
governmental interference, their fundamen- 
tal right of bargaining. We knew what every 
labor leader knew—that if the encroach- 
ments of the Federal Government were not 
abruptly stopped, collective bargaining soon 
would cease to exist at all. 

As one who helped design our legislative 
program, and as an eyewitness to the events 
which unfolded, I can say to you that the 
Eightieth Congress, with patriotic Democrats 
helping, turned the tide against the march 
of police-state methods in this country. The 
American people will never know the battle 
those gallant men and women fought, of the 
obstacles that were placed in their path, of 
the long days and nights and week ends of 
hard work that were put into this great 
effort. America should thank God that our 
founding fathers had the wisdom to create 
an independent Congress. America should 
thank God for a party that keeps its prom- 
ises. 

Our efforts to weed out the Communists 
were met with ridicule and opposition from 
many quarters, but the overwhelming mass 
of the American people gave us the inspira- 
tion of their wholehearted support. Yet, 
that job still has not been done to our satis- 
faction. Of this much, however, I am cer- 
tain: The job will not be completed unti 
there is a Republican President in the White 
House. This fight has only begun. 

Next, we tackled the problem of tax relief, 
In all the history of the Republic, the rais- 
ing of revenue traditionally had been left 
to the people’s elected Representatives in 
Congress. No President had dared defy the 
plain intent of the Constitution, that the 
levying of taxes is a power to be exercised 
by the people through their chosen Repre- 
sentatives. But the framers of the Consti- 
tution could hardly have anticipated the 
administrations of the last 15 years. Three 
times Congress passed tax-reduction bills; 
three times those tax-reduction bills were 
vetoed—the first tax-reduction vetoes in his- 
tory. On the third occrsion, Congress rose 
up in righteous wrath against Executive 
usurpation of its power and overrode the 
veto. If it had not the American people still 
wouid be waiting for tax relief. 

More important, this relief has been ac- 
corded simultaneously with a start in reduc- 
tion of the national debt and the enforce- 
ment of a balanced budget. Who was it, my 
fellow Americans, who was going to tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect? We 
have stopped the irresponsible taxing. We 
have stopped the reckless spending. Next 
November the American people will stop that 
kind of electing. 

This Congress courageously passed legis- 
lation which has brought better relations in 
the field of labor and management. Labor 
and management must work in harmony and 
peace to bring about the increased produc- 
tion necessary for lower prices and better 
living conditions. Industrial peace will 
bring greater blessings to all groups in our 
national life. 

Further, Congress has made a strong he- 
ginning in the tremendous task of unscram- 
bling the war powers of the President. 
Nothing can be more oppressive to business 
and labor than excessive meddling and in- 
terference by Government. But in this pro- 
gram, also, we have encountered nothing but 
obstruction from a confused executive 
branch. 

If it be the secret purpose of the admin- 
istration to perpetuate or to increase its re- 
maining war powers in the hope that the 
American people will forget their full rights 
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as free men and free women, this conven- 
tion accepts that challenge. This conven- 
tion will not choose a man who creates crises 
and emergencies. Our nominee will be a 
man who can keep up out of them. 

The accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress have been substantial. We can be 
justly proud of them. But a Republican 
Congress opposed by a Chief Executive from 
enother party will never achieve the team- 
work of Republican responsibility in both 
branches of government. When this defect 
is remedied next November, the American 
people will complete the job of ousting from 
Washington the disciples of government by 
guess. In place of planners who have never 
had any plans, the American electorate will 
choose an administration that knows where 
it is going. In the cold reality of the world 
today, these hazy-minded, beclouded princes 
of planning have no place. Time has passed 
them by. The needs of this great Nation, 
and of the world, no longer can be met by 
government from a fog-filled room. 

The duty of the Republican Party is clear: 

It must evolve policies that can endure. 

It must apply its policies with an integrity 
that will revive faith in tomorrow. 

It must restore order, economy, and effi- 
ciency in Government. 

It must eliminate the bureaucratic privi- 
leged class which has entrenched itself in 
Washington. 

It must reduce the crazy pyramid of bu- 
reaus, boards, and commissions, and elim- 
inate the overlapping functions which have 
been the chief product of the New Deal years. 

It must, by attracting the best scientific 
minds to Washington, prepare the way for 
the atomic era. 

It must realize that with the atomic age 
will come a new civilization, and that only 
through wisdom in Washington may we turn 
atomic energy to the peaceful uses to which 
it should be put. 

Finally, and above all else, the Republican 
Party must restore to the people the eco- 
nomic and human freedoms essential to the 
world leadership which now is ours. 

In a world divided by conflicting ideologies 
only vision and integrity in Government of- 
fer sound hope for peace. The world is cry- 
ing out for peace of mind. New servants of 
the people are about to take over. The epoch 
of modern Caesars has ended. Henceforth 
in America the robes of leadership must be 
worn with humility, and with faith in the 
basic wisdom of free peoples. 

A new day must dawn for all that we 
cherish. 

The Republican Party has prepared itself 
for this leadership. 

With our program—with such a mission— 
with high vision—we shall succeed. 

An America united once more in the cause 
of peace will go forward. 

We have come of age. In our maturity, 
with the help of God, let us greet the future. 





Tenth Annual Convention of the Michigan 
State CIO Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include a letter dated July 1, 
1948, from Barney Hopkins, secretary- 
treasurer, and copies of resolutions 
adopted by the tenth annual convention 
of the Michigan State CIO Council held 


in Grand Rapids, Mich.,on June 21, 22, 
23, 1948: 
Micuican CIO CovuncIL, 
Detroit, July 1, 1948. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find copies of 
resolutions adopted by the tenth annual con- 
vention of the Michigan State CIO Council 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 21, 22, 
23, 1948. 

We believe these resolutions will be of 
particular interest to you, inasmuch as they 
express the opinion of organized labor. 

Sincerely, 
Barney HopKINs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Resolution 4 


Resolution on citizens’ right to vote in 
Washington, D. C. 


Whereas Washington residents have all the 
obligations and responsibilities of citizens, 
yet they are denied the privilege of citizens’ 
basic rights. The District Government is 
administered by three Commissioners who 
are appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate. For many years the people 
of the District of Columbia have been work- 
ing for self-government and for the right 
to cast their ballot in national elections. 

Whereas a subcommittee of the House and 
Senate District Committees chaired by Rep- 
resentative JAMES AUCHINCLOSsS (Republican, 
New Jersey), has drafted a bill, the District 
Home Rule Charter bill (H. R. 4902-S. 19468) 
to provide a self-government for the District 
of Columbia. The CIO is urging enactment 
of the legislation with two amendments. 
They are a change in the method of voting 
contained in the District Charter bill to the 
system of proportional representation, and a 
provision prohibiting discrimination and 
segregation in services contracted for or per- 
formed by the government of the District 
of Columbia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan State CIO Council 
wholeheartedly support bill H. R. 4902-S. 
19468 with the amendments as recommended 
by the National CIO; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressional Representatives 
from Michigan. 


Resolution 12 


on fair employment practices 
legislation 

Whereas discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, or national origin 
violates the fundamental constitutional 
right of equality of opportunity of all Amer- 
ican citizens; and 

Whereas during the war on a national 
basis, in such States as New York, Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey on a State basis, and 
such communities as Minneapolis on a local 
basis, fair employment practices, either by 
legislation or by Executive order, have shown 
that workers of different race, color, and 
creed and national origin can work together 
efficiently and harmoniously; and 

Whereas discrimination in employment 
wastes valuable manpower and skills, keeps 
down the standard of living of the entire 
Nation and undercuts the possibility of con- 
tinued full employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan CIO Council support 
and help initiate legislation for fair em- 
ployment practices on the National, State, 
and city levels; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention condemn 
the Eightieth Congress for failing to act in 
this matter, particularly the Republican ma- 
jority and the Southern Bourbon Democrats; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Republican convention, the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, the National 
CIO, the A. F. of L., all Michigan Congress- 
men, and all affiliates of the State council, 
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Resolution 18 
Resolution on the cost of living 

Whereas the continued rise in the cost of 
living is destroying the standard of living of 
the American people, creating nutritional 
deficiencies among our children, breed 
fear and insecurity and laying the basis 
through inflation for a lust that will b 
on an even worse depression that that of the 
thirties; and 

Whereas the Eightieth Congress has faileq 
to take effective measures to stem the infia- 
tion and stop the soaring of prices: There. 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the tenth annual conven- 
tion of Michigan CIO Council go on record 
for effective action by Congress to control in- 
flation such as rationing of scarce foods, 
price control, adequate rent control, the 
tightening of credit controls especially of 
installment sales and the expansion of pro- 
duction particularly in steel-making capac- 
ity; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution go 
to the Republican Convention, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, the national 
CIO, the A. F. of L., all Michigan Congress- 
men, and all affiliates of the State CIO Coun- 
cil. 


Resolution 14 
Resolution on housing 


Whereas millions of veterans and other 
Americans are homeless or doubled up with 
relatives; and 

Whereas other millions are housed in slums 
that breed disease and crime; and 

Whereas the Eightieth Congress failed to 
pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
would at least have made a beginning toward 
solving our desperate housing situation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan CIO Council call upon 
the Republican and coming Democratic con- 
ventions to write an adequate housing plan 
in their platform and that this convention 
will hold the next Congress responsible for 
carrying out that part of the platform; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent the Republican convention, all Michi- 
gan Congressmen, the National CIO, and all 
affiliates of the State CIO Council. 


Resolution 16 
Resolution on Taft-Hariley Act 


Whereas the Taft-Hartley Act was designed 
to hamstring and eventually destroy trade 
unionism in the county; and 

Whereas because of it, to date, confusion 
has been created in collective bargaining in 
this country with old established union-man- 
agement relationships disturbed or destroyed; 
and 

Whereas management has used the act to 
attempt to bust the unions as in the case 
of the packinghouse strike, the printers 
strike, and countless others, the drive of ths 
manufacturers only being stopped because of 
the strike of the Chrysler workers and the 
successful UAW CIO-GM negotiations; and 

Whereas in the event of the election of a 
Republican Congress, the full potentialities 
of the act to destroy labor would be fully 
utilized by the employers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan CIO Council go on record 
as unalterably opposed to the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Council will bend every 
effort to defeat those Congressmen who voted 
for it; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
sent to the Republican Convention, the 
Democratic National Committee, the national 
CIO, the A. F. of L., all Michigan Congress- 
men, and all affiliates of the Michigan State 
CIO Council. 
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Resolution 17 


Resolution on anti-poll-tax and antilynch 
legislation 

Whereas the Eightieth Congress, dominated 
by a coalition of the majority of reaction- 
ary Republicans and race-baiting southern 
Democrats, failed to pass anti-poll-tax and 
antilynch legislation; and 

Whereas the lack of such legislation per- 
mits election of reactionary southern Con- 
eressmen year after year by a small minority 
of southern citizens; and 

vhereas this situation establishes control 
of Congress committees by the South when 
Democrats are in the majority, and support 
of reactionary Republicans by the reaction- 
ary southern Democrats when Republicans 
are in a majority, resulting in failure to act 
on any progressive domestic legislation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan State CIO council call 
upon the Republican Convention and the 
coming Democratic Convention to place Fed- 
eral antilynch and anti-poll-tax legislation 
in their platforms for enactment by the 
Eighty-first Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Republican National Convention, 
the Democratic National Committee, all 
Michigan Congressmen, the national CIO, 
A. F. of L., and all State council affiliates, 





Resolution 18 
Resolution on just tax program 


Whereas the Eightieth Congress passed a 
tax bill which gave pennies to the poor and 
thousands to the rich; and 

Whereas the tendency throughout the Na- 
tion has been to pass reactionary taxes such 
“§ pay roll and sales taxes which are paid 
mainly by the working people; and 

Whereas the tax laws in the Nation and in 
Michigan are chaotic, overlapping, and 
unjust: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan State CIO Council go 
on record as unalterably opposed to pay roll 
and sales taxes; and be it further 

vesolved, That this. convention go on rec- 
ord for a constitutional amendment banning 
the sales tax and adopting a graduated in- 
come tax es a basic tax for Michigan with 
rebates of one-sixth of total to school dis- 
tricts and one-sixth to cities and other local 
units of government, and for an integrated 
and fair national tax act based on ability to 
pay; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Governor Sigler, the members of the 
State legislature, all Michigan Congressmen, 
the national CIO, A. F. of L., and all affiliates 
of the council, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions, 





Resolution 20 
Resolution on building the peace 


Whereas the major problem facing the 
worid today in the era of the atom bomb 
and bacteriological warfare is building a 
durable peace; and 

Whereas there is grave danger that the 
increasing militarization of the Nation, the 
passage of the draft act, the ever-increasing 
military budgets, will stimulate an arms 
race that will destroy the possibility of 
peace; and 

Whereas the tremendous sums spent for 
armaments will lower our standard of liv- 
ing, build a spirit of war-mindedness in 
the American people, and give ever-increas- 
ing power into the hands of an essentially 
antilabor and reactionary military clique, 
and lay the basis for depressions leading to 
war; and 

Whereas the emphasis on armaments as a 
solution to our international problems blinds 
us to the possibility of peace by amicable 
negotiation and diplomacy: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this tenth annual CIO con- 
vention of the Michigan State CIO council 
oppose the trend toward increasing militar- 
ization of our people and our economy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention like na- 
tional CIO, urge universal disarmament and 
universal abolition of conscription through- 
out the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge our 
Nation to settle international problems 
peacefully through the United Nations, not 
by appeasement but by friendly settlement 
of differences; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention support the 
European recovery plan to help build the 
economies of Europe as a bulwark for peace; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Truman, the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, National CIO, 
A. F. of L., all Michigan Congressmen, and all 
council affiliates. 





Harry’s “Turnip” Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of being a common man must 
grow more perplexing each succeeding 
day. Strangely down through the his- 
tory of civilization there has never been 
a time when the common man occupied 
such an important place in the minds of 
so many important people. The cheap, 
contemptible reference to him by the 
cheap contemptible politicians, both in 
high and low places, is a disgrace to civi- 
lization. 

There is one redeeming feature about 
it. Perchance a consiaerable number of 
these so-called common men pay littie 
attention to these expressions, and the 
line of division as to where one is a com- 
mon man and where one is an uncom- 
mon man is difficult to ascertain, even for 
the man himself. 

Cheap propaganda and innuendoes are 
the instrumentalities of men who ought 
to know better. In most cases the sole 
objective is more votes rather than a 
service to the Nation. This occurs in 
most every section of the country. The 
dishonesty on the part of the President to 
claim full credit for high wages, while at 
the same time blaming the Republicans 
for high prices, is a fair example of the 
situation at hand. It is time for common 
decency to come in and take its place 
on the stage. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include herewith an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of July 27, 
1948, entitled “Harry’s ‘Turnip’ Session”: 

HARRY’S “TURNIP” SESSION 

We would like to think that something 
constructive might come out of President 
Truman's “turnip” session of Congress. But 
the odds are heavily against it. 

When Mr. Truman used the announcement 
of his special session call as the kicker in 
his acceptance-speech indictment of the 
Republicans at the Philadelphia convention, 
he deliberately made the floors of Congress 
the first battleground of his campaign, 
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That removed any possibility of a bi- 
partisan approach to the problems which he 
will submit for consideration. 

By demanding that Congress do something 
about high prices, the President is asking 
for a legislative miracle. And he expects 
to saddle the Republicans with responsibility 
for present living costs if they fail to accom- 
plish it. 

We say miracle because we do not see how 
inflationary trends can be curbed by limited 
price controls and rationing without the re- 
moval of farm price supports and drastic 
reductions in public spending and wages. 
The President isn't asking for any of these 
things. 

Indeed, Mr. Truman is happy to claim full 
credit for high wages while blaming the Re- 
publicans for high prices. Yet the two are 
Siamese twins. 

Real reductions in public expenditures are 
not in sight, unless we are to abandon the 
Marshall plan and our national defense pro- 
gram. Neither of these things should be 
done, nor is it likely that anything of the 
kind will be proposed. On the contrary, in- 
creased inflation is in prospect. 

By asking for new appropriations for hous- 
ing, health, and education, as well as price 
controls and rationing, Mr. Truman may get 
his appropriations but not controls. In that 
event the inflationary spiral will continue to 
climb. 

Instead of putting the Republicans in the 
hole on high prices, the President’s “turnip” 
session may further split his own party if 
civil rights issues are used to dive a deeper 
wedge ketween the Truman administration 
and the angry scutherners. It is even prob- 
able that if racial legislation is pushed to the 
front the rest of the President’s program may 
receive no attention at all. 

Mr. Truman's challenge to the Revublicans 
to enact their 1948 platform pledges into law 
in advance of the election must have ap- 
pealed to him as smart politics, when he 
made it. But it may develop that it would 
have been better to have left “Turnip Day” 
merely to planting turnips. 





Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to include an expressive editorial by 
Spencer Canary, editor of the Daily Sen- 
tinel-Tribune, of Bowling Green, Ohio: 

TRUMAN POLITICAL BONER 

President Truman pulled another political 
boner Thursday when he called Congress to 
meet in special session July 26 while he was 
preparing to make his acceptance speech be- 
fore the Democratic convention. 

Evidently, he made the call not in the spirit 
of the welfare of the country but as a chal- 
lenge to the present Congress to do the 
things the Republican platform says the 
party will do, if elected this fall. 

He wants to keep on quarreling with this 


Congress instead of arguing the matters with 


the citizens whose Republican delegates 
adopted the platform only 3 weeks ago. He 
knows that, if Congre to pass legis- 
lation just as the platform says, he would 
promptly veto much of it and that the Demo- 
cratic minority is too strong to permit the 
present Republican members to override it. 
His free use of veto power makes his chal- 


lenge ridiculous. 
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What Republicans propose to do is to ask 
citizens to elect a Congress who can live up 
to its platform and a President who will not 
annul it by vetoes. 

President Truman’s zest for personal power 
has led him to adopt in principle the policy 
of dictatorships. Instead of giving citizens 
an opportunity to vote this fall either Re- 
publican or Democratic regarding proposals, 
he would virtually continue the present Con- 
gress and himself as dictators of what shall 
or shall not be done. 

That is the same policy pursued in dicta- 
torial countries where but one party is al- 
lowed to exist. 

It is altogether probable that some of the 
present Congressmen and Senators will not 
be candidates this fall. They themselves or 
their constituents may have retired them. 
Some who do run will be defeated. 

Mr. Truman would have the same people 
as at present pass the laws or repeal others. 
Until a few years ago the Representatives 
elected in November did not take their seats 
till March 4. Now they take office in Jan- 
uary. Before that a Congressman who had 
been defeated in November was called a !ame 
duck, and he and others had 4 months in 
which to pass legislation people did not want. 

Mr. Truman is evidently fond of lame ducks. 
There will be plenty of them this fall and 
they will be found to be banded “New Deal.” 





Tax Economy for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for drastic economy in Federal expendi- 
tures for domestic purposes has long 
been recognized. The adoption of the 
Marshall plan makes this economy pro- 
gram not only a vital necessity to the 
continued stability of our economic sys- 
tem, but vitally necessary to assure the 
success of the European recovery plan. 

ERP has received no opposition from 
organized taxpayer groups devoted to tax 
economy, nor has there been any opposi- 
tion to the huge new outlays for in- 
creased military strength. The Amer- 
ican public has accepted the proposition 
that billions must be spent to win a cold 
war. 

As a counterpart of these essentials of 
a foreign policy to protect our Nation, 
the public has also accepted the fact that 
sacrifices at home will be necessary. The 
accompanying program of meatless and 
poultryless days was generally approved 
in spirit, despite considerable confusion 
end some amusement over official 
methods. 

This readiness for personal sacrifice as 
an accompaniment of ERP went much 
further. The people were ready for mass 
economies at home. They were the more 
ready to see an end of proposals to spend 
billions for expanded social programs, 
such as Federal aid to education, public 
housing, socialized medicine, and the 
overinflated executive departments. 

The American people are still so dis- 
posed, in the majority. But what of the 
zulnority? 


One of the strangest arguments of the 
day is that which says, “If we can spend 
so much to help those abroad, we cer- 
tainly can afford a few billions to help 
the needy at home.” 

This fallacious line is not confined to 
the group of Russian sympathizers, who 
seek to weaken the foreign program 
through extravagance at home. It is re- 
ceiving far too much acceptance from 
loyal Americans. 

This can only be the result of confused 
thinking. ERP is not essentially in- 
tended as an aid plan for the poor 
abroad, but rather as a rehabilitation 
campaign essential to our success in a 
struggle that threatens our way of life. 

To push for additional expenditures at 
home on the grounds that large expendi- 
tures are being made abroad is as 
thoughtless as it would have been dur- 
ing the late war to contend that a new 
bridge or highway should be built at 
home for every battleship sent out for 
foreign service. 

Financial stability is a vital weapon in 
this cold war. Our foreign commitments 
are causing a terrific strain on this sta- 
bility. Rigid economy at home is essen- 
tial to protect our fighting front. 

ERP demands drastic domestic econ- 
omy—not additional spending. 





Address by Herbert Hoover at the Repub- 
lican National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the out- 
standing address delivered by former 
President Herbert Hoover before the Re- 
publican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This convention meets again in a con- 
tinuing grave crisis. And this crisis is deeper 
than some may think. Every important gov- 
ernment, including our own, has broken its 
promises to mankind. Civilization moves 
forward only on promises that are kept. 
Faith has been hurt, hope has been dimin- 
ished, thinking has been corrupted, and fear 
has been spread—all over the world. 

The problems which confront us far tran. 
scend partisan action and I do not propose 
to speak in that sense tonight. 

What is done here, what you do here, will 
affect the destiny of our country beyond any 
estimation at this moment. For you are 
more than ever before the trustees of a great 
cause, the cause for which this party was 
founded, the cause of human liberty. 

Liberty has been defeated in a score of 
nations. They have revived slavery. They 
have revived mass guilt. They have revived 
government by hatred, by torture, by exile. 
Today the men in the Kremlin hold in their 
right hands the threat of military aggression 
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against all civilization. With their left hands 
they work to weaken civilization by boring 
from within. 

These tyrants have created a situation new 
in all human experience. We saved them 
from Hitler but they refuse to cooperate with 
us in good will on peace on earth. A power. 
ful nation, dominated by men without con. 
science, finds it useful to have neither peace 
nor war in the world. 

Whether some of us, who foresaw that 
danger and warned of it, were right or wrong, 
and whatever the errors of American states. 
manship that helped bring it about, we are 
today faced with a world situation in which 
there is little time for regrets. 


DEVASTATED BY WARS 


The only obstacle to the annihilation of 
freedom has been the United States of Amer- 
ica. Only as long as the United States is free 
and strong will human liberty survive in a 
world frustrated and devastated by these two 
wars. 

It is in our interest and, above all, in the 
interest of liberty throughout the world, that 
we aid in giving strength and unity to the 
nations of western Europe. It is only thus 
that we can restore a balance of power in 
the world able to resist the hordes from the 
Russian steppes who would ruin western 
civilization. 

We have also the burden of increased 
armament to assure that no hostile force will 
ever reach this hemisphere, 

With all the good will in our hearts, our 
friends abroad should realize that our econ- 
omy must not be exhausted or overstrained 
by these burdens, or the last hope of the 
world is lost. We should only be playing 
Stalin’s game, for his expressed real hope lies 
in our economic collapse for which his fifth 
column are busily planning. 

Our friends abroad should realize that we 
are today certainly straining our American 
economy to the utmost. Warning signals 
already clang in our ears. Relief and defense 
will soon be costing us over $22,000,000,000 a 
year. Our Federal budget threatens to in- 
crease to $50,000,000,000 a year, unless we 
delay many plans for internal social and eco- 
nomic improvement. 

Even our present forty-odd billion taxes 
and the export of materials so drain the sav- 
ings of our people that in the year 1947 we 
did not properly maintain and expand the 
great tools of production and distribution 
upon which our standard of living depends. 


TAXES AT PEAK 


Nor is there any room for more taxes 
except by a cut in the standard of living of 
those who do the Nation’s work. Some will 
say that we can increase corporation taxes. 
That is easy to say. But any student of 
economics knows that, in the long run, such 
a tax will be passed on to the consumer, prc- 
vided we want to maintain our real wages 
and great tools of production. 

Surely any American would seem to have 
the right to aspire to the income of a United 
States Senator—less taxes. If the remain- 
ing untaxed income above that level were 
completely confiscated, the take would pro- 
vide only 2% percent of the budget. 

There are other warning signs. Our re- 
puted prosperity has begun to walk on two 
stilts: One is the forced draft of exporting 
more than our surplus through relief; the 
other is a great armament program. We 
cannot go higher on these stilts, or we will 
break a leg getting down. 

We should have no illusions. To the 
devastating four horsemen of the apocalypse, 
modern civilization has added two more. 
They are high taxes and inflation. They are 
close by. 

Therefore, with full compassion for those 
nations in difficulties, certain matters in aid 
to them must be recognized by both sides of 
the world. 
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Our task is solely to aid their reconstruc- 
tion. We can provide only bare necessities, 
There is no room for nonessentials, profligacy, 
or inefficiency. 

EUROPE MUST WORK 


We must not create a perpetual depend- 
ence of Europe and Asia upon us. We must 
not soften their preparedness to meet their 
own dangers. Otherwise our sacrifices will 
onlv undermine their self-reliance and the 
contribution they must make themselves to- 
ward the saving of western civilization. 

We must insist that reconstruction of 
western Europe be as a whole. That must 
include the restoration of the productivity 
of Germany or Europe will die. We need 
neither forget nor condone Nazi guilt, but a 
free world must not poison its concepts of 
life by accepting malice and hatred as a 
cuide. Otherwise, not only will our efforts 
fail, but the American taxpayer will be bled 
white supporting an idle and despairing Ger- 
man people. 

And if we are to carry these burdens of 
relief and armament, we must have uninter- 
rupted operation of the major tools of pro- 
duction and distribution among all the par- 
ticipating nations. 

We in America must face the fact that no 
citizen or group of citizens in the Republic 
can assume the power to endanger not only 
the health and welfare of our own people, 
but freedom of the world, by halting or 
paralyzing the economic life of this Nation. 

Such men have not been elected by the 
people to have such powers. Representative 
government must be master in its own house, 
or it will perish. We fought that battle out 
once With arrogant businessmen. We can 
no more have economic tyranny, if freedom 
is to live, than we can have political tyranny. 
There are other ways for determining eco- 
nomic justice than war on our people. 

Nor does the battle for freedom all lie be- 
yond our borders. We also have been in- 
fected with the European intermittent fever 
of creeping totalitarianism. It has been a 
mingling of germs from Karl Marx and Mus- 
solini, with cheers from the Communists, 
This collectivism has slowly inserted its 
tentacles into our labor unions, our universi- 
ties, our intelligentsia, and our Government, 


HITS FUZZY THINKERS 


Our difficulty lies not so much with obnox- 
fous Communists in our midst as with the 
fuzzy-minded people who think we can have 
totalitarian economics in the hands of bu- 
reaucracy, and at the same time have per- 
sonal liberty for the people and representa- 
tive government in the Nation. Their con- 
fused thinking convinces them that they are 
liberals—but if they are liberals, they have 
liberalism without liberty. Nor are they mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders as they claim to be: They 
are a halfway house to totalitarianism. 

They should note that in every one of the 
countries of Europe, where 400,000,000 peo- 
ple are now enslaved by the Communists, it 
has been the totalitarian liberals who pro- 
vided the ladders upon which the Commu- 
hist pirates have boarded the ship of state. 

The whole world was steadily moving along 

these collectivist roads until 2 years ago. 
Phen in our congressional elections, by their 
votes for both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates, the people showed the 
lirst turn from collectivism made by any im- 
portant nation in recent years. 
_ The 300-year-old roots of freedom in Amer- 
ica showed their resistance in the collectivist 
blight, The influence of our rebirth of lib- 
erty has now echoed throughout the world. 
But the battle is still on. 

The deep soil of these 300-year-old roots 
is the spiritual concept that the rights of 
man to freedom are personal to him from 
the Creator, not from the State. That is 
our point of depature from all others. This 
piritual concept, whatever our faults may 
be, has guided our people to a life, not only 


of material abundance, but also a life of 
liberty and human dignity. 


A HISTORIC STAGE 


Today the American people have reached 
a historic stage which has come to a few 
strong nations in their ability to contribute 
to moral leadership in the world. Few such 
nations have come upon that task with so 
few labilities. In these 30 years of wars we 
alone have taken no people’s land; we have 
oppressed no race of man, 

We have faced all the world in friendship, 
with compassion, with a genuine love and 
helpfulness for our fellow men, In war, in 
peace, in disaster, we have aided those whom 
we believed to be in the right and to require 
our aid. At the end of wars, we have aided 
foe as well as ally; and in each instance, even 
the children of those who would do us hurt. 
We have hated war; we have loved peace. 

What other nation has such a record? 

It is these concepts of your country that 
this party must bear high as the banner of 
a marching army. From here free men and 
women can cheer free men and women the 
world over that the day is not done, that 
night has not come—that human liberty 
lives—and lives eternally here upon this con- 
tinent, here among us. 

Therefore, unusual responsibilities devolve 
upon this convention. There may be some 
of you who believe that you have come here 
only to pass upon a platform, and to select 
candidates for President and Vice President. 
Your greater task by far is to generate a spirit 
which will rekindle in every American a love 
not only for his country but for the American 
civilization. 

You are here to feed the reviving fires of 
spiritual fervor which once made the word 
American a stirring description of a man who 
lived and died for human liberty, who knew 
no private interest, no personal ambition, 
no popular acclaim, no advantage of pride or 
place which overshadows the burning love 
for the freedom of man. 


PROBLEMS ARE GREAT 


Great as your problems are, they are no 
greater than Americans have met before your 
time. You are no less able or courageous 
than they were. 

Therefore, I repeat, what you say and do 
here is of transcendent importance. 

If you produce nothing but improvised 
platitudes, you will give no hope. 

If you produce no leadership here, no virile 
fighter for the right, you will have done 
nothing of historic significance. 

If you follow the counsel of those who be- 
lieve that politics is only a game to be played 
for personal advantage, you are wasting your 
time and effort. 

If you will calculate what will please this 
or that little segment of our population, and 
satisfy this or that pressure group or sec- 
tional interest, you will be betraying your 
opportunity and tragically missing the call 
of your time. 

If you temporize with collectivism, you 
will stimulate its growth and the defeat of 
freemen. 

If, on the other hand, as a mature and 
inspired political party you face the truth 
that we are in a Critical battle to safeguard 
our Nation and civilization which, under 
God, have brought to us a life of liberty, 
then you will be guided in every step to 
restore the foundations of faith, of morals, 
and of right thinking. 

If you choose your leadership with full 
recognition that only those can lead you who 
believe in your ideals, who seek not only vic- 
tory but the opportunity to serve in the 
fight, then you will issue from this hall a 
clarion call, in as pure a note, in as full a 
tone as that call to arms which your political 
ancestors issued at Ripon, Wis., when this 
party was born to make all men free. 

And so I bespeak to you tonight to make 
yourselves worthy of the victory. 
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Address by Hon. Harry P. Cain, of 
Washington, at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, one of the most outstanding 
speeches at the Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia was that de- 
livered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Cain]. I 
ask unanimous consent to have his 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, the 
hour is late but the purpose which brought 
all of us to Philadelphia is shortly to be 
achieved. 

It won't be long before the convention be- 
gins to call the roll, and not long after that, 
we shall, as individuals and collectively, have 
a long-awaited opportunity to pledge our 
faith and respect and support to those two 
men in whose capable and firmly reasonable 
hands the affairs of our great Nation will be 
placed during the years immediately ahead. 

Perhaps you wonder what constructive 
contribution can be added to what has al- 
ready been so well said by so many, and I 
share your concern. 

Perhaps you wonder, as I do, why a fresh- 
man Senator should be invited to undertake 
the task of further stimulating your curios- 
ity, and arousing you to action. I only know 
that I am priviliged to have the chance to 
try. 

I speak now as one who comes out of the 
West, a land of promise which is newborn, 
articulate, explosive, and positive. 

I speak as a veteran of the last war who 
believes that his country owes to all vet- 
erans, not indulgence or a handout, but an 
opportunity to labor at a chosen task, to 
save, to build, and to be free; and I speak 
as an American Republican who believes 
that his party is prepared and has earned 
the right, by virtue of self-discipline, integ- 
rity, vigor, strength, imagination, and cour- 
age, to seek answers and solutions for the 
staggering and even terrifying questions and 
obstacles which confront us both at home 
and throughout the world. 

Neither time nor inclination will permit 
me to dwell on many of these problems, for 
they have been concisely and superbly de- 
fined and explored by others, and I must take 
for granted that if some among you don't 
understand in terms of problems their awful 
presence and sinister scope, and the impera- 
tive need for finding remedies now, you never 
will. 

I won't bother to lambaste or vitriolize the 
present-day Democratic Party, for that 
would only exhaust the energy we need for 
our own cause, and tend to divert us from 
the road which leads straight to the White 
House. 

I am completely willing to leave an indict- 
ment of recent years and a decision on the 
future in November up to the American 


people. 
Political parties, like some human beings 
can outlive their usefulness. They can be- 


come tired, cynical, power Crazy, irrespon- 
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It gives one no pleasure or satisfaction to 
see’ either a man or a political party who 
has lost his balance and poise; his sense 


of proportion and moral stamina. Without 
spelling it ovt the average American knows 
that the administration presentiy in author- 


ity has forfeited a large measure of its right 
to the confidence and respect of the people. 

Because this is true, and can be so docu- 
mented, the Republican Party will be victo- 
rious in November. I take this prediction to 
be a fact. 

But a mere victory can be hollow and 
meaningless, 

It must have substance and a purpose, de- 
termination; and an understanding of the 
obligations to be assumed by the victor if 
that victory is to be worth while and deserv- 
ing of future support and loyalty. 

We can win in 1948 and lose 4 years from 
now without half trying. Any effort short 
of our very best will bring disaster hurtling 
down on the heads of everybody, the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. Should we Repub- 
licans fail in the next several years to live 
up to our platform, and to fall far short of 
our announced goals, it won’t be a Case of 
bringing irjury to a party, for we shall have 
brought lasting and great harm to our Na- 
tion and the world. 

Our failure would so stimulate the world 
revolution which surrounds us that freedom 
and free institutions might well disappear 
forever. 

it is no small undertaking which inspires 
us in this convention. We had better fully 
appreciate what we seek to accomplish be- 
fore we get started, for there is no turning 
back. 

The fight we are about to begin will con- 
tinue for 24 hours in every day until we win 
it. 

When we win, and we shall, we must un- 
derstand that we won’t for a good long time, 
benefit from the strength and effectiveness 
of a two-party system. That system is ac- 
tually dead today. 

The disintegration of the present day 
Democratic Party is complete. 

All that remains is a hollow shell. 

This only means that we Republicans must 
go it alone; that for an indefinite period we 
Republicans will be entirely responsible for 
the conduct of the affairs of our Nation; that 
the absence of a strong opposition party will 
call for a greater strength of responsibility 
and unity than any American political party 
has ever had or needed before. 

In the absence of a stronger and more 
effective opposition than we anticipate we 
shall find it easier, than ought to be the 
case, to make mistakes, to abuse our new- 
found and limitless power, to undertake to- 
morrow what we ought to accomplish today, 
and to underestimate and oversimplify the 
seriousness and perils of the day in which 
we live. 

I doubt if any political party, in any 
country, in any period of the past has ever 
been confronted by a greater challenge or 
opportunity than those which are available 
to our Republican Party today. 

There is reason to think we are ready. 

Look at the men from whom we begin to 
choose today. Stassen and Taft; Dewey and 
Vandenberg; Warren and MacArthur and the 
Martins, Joe and Ed: Can you mention a 
greater group? Every one an “All-American.” 
Can you conceive that any of these could lose 
in November? I think not, 

But what about the runner-up, our vice- 
presidential candidate? Are we going to use 
the same care in selecting him that we use in 
securing the one to head our party? I hope 
and pray so. 

It matters not so much that he live in the 
area far removed from his running mate, nor 
should he be selected for the usual political 
considerations. The thing that matters most 
is his character and knowledge and ability. 
Whoever he is ought to be ready from the 


beginning to assume the Presidency if fate 
and circumstances so dictate. These are 
hard, tough, and cruel days for any President. 

We want no man for Vice President who 
wouldn’t compliment America as her Presi- 
dent in case of need. 

Need we look back very far to find tragic 
examples of what happened to America be- 
cause several Vice Presidents were selected 
for reasons of political expediency. It was 
never thought possible that either of them 
would become our President. But one of 
them did. 

In several days’ time this American tra- 
dition, a national political convention, will 
have adjourned, with its work of a platform 
and selected candidates completed. With a 
joyous cheer for victory we shall return to 
our scattered homes across the land. But 
in reminding myself I remind you that we 
have just begun to begin our victory cam- 
paign when the convention ends. 

This convention has been virile, dynamic, 
and full of life. In a broad sense everybody 
has talked the same language, seen the same 
picture, dreamed the same dreams. But a 
convention isn’t America. Thousands upon 
thousands of those whom we seek to serve 
will have small comprehension of what 
we have here attempted and achieved. We 
must take what we have done and pass it 
on to every voter everywhere. We must 
try to convince others that our progress 
was conceived from an honest desire to 
continue the progress of a free and progres- 
sive state, and not from just a selfish desire 
to return to power. This will take a deal 
of doing for the average American has been 
made sad for he is discouraged and he 
listens with some agreement to the siren 
who whispers that politics is a dirty and 
reprehensible business, and that politicians 
and parties exist only to take advantage of 
the average man. 

Our job is to tell the truth to the Ameri- 
can people, without varnish and promiscuous 
promises and without any suggestion that 
we are performers of miracles. 

Let us just lay the facts of economic, 
political, and social life on the line. 

Let us simply make those facts available 
as they have never been given to our people 
before. 

Let us leave here, under the fierce impulse 
of a conviction, that every man among us 
must be a salesman; every woman a crusader. 

We think we fight to preserve, and rees- 
tablish a free society at home and abroad. 
We can’t do this by letting anybody else 
carry our fair share of the load. 

Big disappointments will fill this hall be- 
fore our convention is concluded. Only two 
can be chosen from all who aspire. 

Some of our finest material will fall by the 
wayside, but let us shed no tears over this. 

Let us be free of bitterness, let us rather 
rejoice that those candidates we fought for 
did so well, and then let each and all of us 
give to those who are chosen what we are so 
willingly giving to those of our own prefer- 
ence. 

The Republican Party is more important 
than are any of us as individuals. We some- 
times forget this. 

Let us remember it from now on out. 

If we remember, there will be no futility, 
no mockery in our victory of tomorrow. 

If we forget we shall only have ourselves 
to hold responsible. 

I am keenly proud of my membership in, 
and devotion to, the Republican Party. 

It stands for what I think the average 
American in the ranks of labor, business, 
the farm and the general public stands for, 

It seldom runs wild to either right or left. 

It is liberal enough because it isn’t so 
senseless as to give away things for which it is 
but a trustee for the people. 

It moves more slowly than the opposition 
because it believes we are only entitled to 
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that progress which we are willing to sacrifice 
and pay for. : 

Thank God the Republican Party can say 
“No” once in a while, and stand up to the 
consequences. 

This has been a very simple speech, It 
was intended to be so, because I make no 
pretense of being an oracle, and because few 
others defined a need for party loyalty, co. 
operation and hard work if our coming cam. 
paign is to be won in the right way, 

I have simply spoken as one who has his 
own full measure of faith in the party of his 
deliberate choice. 

And also as one who has so little use for 
the methods and policies and false gods of 
the opposition leaders that I prefer to ignore 
them in favor of working to convince the 
citizenry of America of the concreteness, 
worth-whileness, and unlimited promise of 
the program to be advanced by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

This is it, and all of it a matter of high 
principle, from which details and action and 
platforms are fashioned and made to breathe 
and live and function: 

. The Constitution without mutilation, 
Freedom without license. 

. Equality without uniformity. 

. Ownership without communism. 

. Government without bureaucracy. 

. Business without regimentation. 

Who was it who said, “To think is easy, 
To act is difficult. To act in accordance with 
our thoughts is the most difficult thing in 
all the world” 

How right he was. 

How much work there remains to be done 
by each of us. 

Let us stop for nothing and run right over 
those who get in our way. 

The reward for our success is the gratitude 
of those who seek a reasonable and contented 
nation and world in which to live and work 
and die. 

Our goal can be reached through our own 
efforts. 

I wish you good fortune and happy 
hunting. 





A Premature Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Premature Call,” from the 
Washington Evening Star of last night. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

A PREMATURE CALL 


In view of all the tub-thumping which has 
accompanied the President’s call for a special 
session of Congress to deal with high prices, 
one would think that, at the least, some 
member of his administration other than 
Paul Porter, whose real job is that of private 
lawyer, would have been ready to lay specific 
proposals before the legislators. But the ad- 
ministration is far from ready. 

When Mr. Truman announced the special 
session call in his political speech to the 
Democratic Convention he said there was no 
reason why Congress could not act on his 
recommendations in 2 weeks. It appears 


now, however, that at least a week must pass 
before any administration spokesman will be 
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ready to testify on such important matters 
as the President’s request for restoration of 
the excess-profits tax and consumer credit 
controls, regulation of inflationary bank 
credit, and control of speculation on the com- 
modity exchanges. 

Ibis state of affairs came to light yester- 
day when Chairman Tosry of the Senate 
Banking Committee, who is far more in sym- 
pathy with the President’s requests than are 
most Republicans, tried to line up some wit- 
nesses to appear before his committee. 

A call to Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System’s Board of Gov- 
ernors, is said to have elicited the response 
that he couldn’t possibly testify before next 
week. And Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 





who might be expected to lead the procession 
of administration witnesses on the tax and 
credit aspects of the President’s program, is 


reported to have said that he would not be 
prepared to testify until after Mr. McCabe 
makes his appearance. 

The effect of all this is to lend a somewhat 
farcical touch to the special session call and 
to discredit the note of urgency which Mr. 
Truman has sought to inject into his demand 

1 immediate action by the Congress. The 
President may be sure that the Republicans, 


who are looking for any opportunity to turn 
the tables on him, will make the most of his 
procrastination on the part of his aides, 





Civil Rights Program—FEPC in New 
York—White Americans Betrayed 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
other end of the Capitol we are witness- 
ing a spectacle that forcibly reminds us 
of the old example of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned. 

Instead of amending the Federal Re- 
serve Act to check inflation end save the 
country from the disaster of another 
deflation, such as we had in 1921 and 
again in 1929, they take up this commu- 
nistic civil-rights program, beginning 
with the anti-poll-tax bill. 

I wonder if Members of the House and 
of the Senate think that the object of 
this Congress is to persecute the white 
people of the Southern States in order to 
save the faces of certein candidates for 
President on this crazy civil-rights pro- 
gram, which they have endorsed. 

Is that the reward our servicemen 
from the South are to get for their sacri- 
fices in the recent conflict? 

Is that the reward the white people of 
the South are to get for sending a larger 
proportion of their sons to that war than 
any other group in America? 

The Government based each Southern 
State’s quota on the entire population 
and then took a preponderance of the 
white boys to do the fighting. 

That was especially true in Mississip- 
pi, which furnished the largest propor- 
tion of her young white men to the serv- 
ice than probably any other State in the 
wWhion, 

Remember that this civil-rights pro- 
gram is not only directed at the white 


people of the South, but it is directed at 
white Americans everywhere. It is a 
Communist-inspired movement, fostered 
by an alien minority that has flooded in 
here from Russia in recent years. 

They are simply using the Negro as a 
smoke screen to cover up their nefarious 
designs to wreck this country, and de- 
stroy the white man’s. civilization 
throughout the world. 

Let me warn you that we people of the 
South do not have to submit to this kind 
of persecution. In the words of Henry 
W. Grady: 

We wrested the South from the rule of the 
Negroes, the carpetbaggers, and the scalla- 
wags when Federal drumbeats rolled nearer 
and Federal bayonets hedged closer about 
the ballot boxes of the South than they 
ever will again in this free Republic. 


If these attempts to force this com- 
munistic program onto the American 
people succeeds, it may well mean the 
end of this Republic and of our Ameri- 
can way of life. It may mean commu- 
nistic regimentation of the American 
people, North and South. 

Why all this persecution of the white 
people of the South? 

Why all this persecution of white 
Americans through this FEPC that has 
been foisted upon the people of New York 
by Governor Dewey and his cohorts, that 
has driven the American businessman in 
that State underground and forced them 
to resort to subterfuge in their employ- 
ment in order to stay in business at all? 

No intelligent businessman would go 
to New York now to start a new enter- 
prise. In fact, many are thinking of 
closing out or leaving the State. 

Why all these attempts to wipe out 
segregation in the South and force 
Negroes into our public schools through 
this so-called civil-rights program? 

It is simply carrying out the chief 
plank in the Communist platform. 

It is not doing the Negroes of the South 
any good. But it is doing them immeas- 
urable harm. It is depriving them of a 
home. Today we have developed two 
servants to take their places, electricity 
and gasoline; and the unfortunate Ne- 
groes in the South who are enjoying 
more peace, more happiness, more pros- 
perity, more protection, and more se- 
curity than they have ever enjoyed any- 
where else on the face of the earth, are 
finding themselves without homes as a 
result of this agitation that has been car- 
ried on by the communistic left-wing ele- 
ments of both major political parties. 

They are crowding into your large 
cities of the North where they are killed 
by the hundreds, or thousands, when- 
ever the Reds are able to stir up a race 
riot. 

It is time to get back to American prin- 
ciples. You are not going to force Ne- 
groes into our white schools. They know 
that, and we knowit. You are not going 
to destroy our election machinery. This 
attack on the poll tax is a subterfuge. 
That is the oniy tax many people pay, 
white and black, for education in the 
South. 

Are you going to pass an antilynching 
law without making it apply to mob vio- 
lence? In your antilynching bill, you 
propose to insure the life of every Negro 
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rapist for $20,000, to be paid by the tax- 
payers of the county where a lynching 
occurs, but you exempt mobs and race 
riots. It ought to be called a bill to 
encourage rape. 

Are you afraid if you make it apply 
to mobs and riots that it will break some 
of your northern counties? 

In the race riot in Chicago back in 
1920, they killed 2,200 Negroes—to say 
nothing of the white people who were 
killed. At $20,000 apiece the cost would 
have been $44,000,000 for the Negroes 
alone. 

The race riot in Detroit, Mich., on 
June 1, 1943, would have cost the people 
of that county $14,000,000—while only 
one lynching took place in the Southern 
States last year. 

As I said, this whole civil-rights pro- 
gram, including the FEPC, seems to be 
taken from the Communist platform. 
Every one knows that the Communists 
are out to wreck this Government, de- 
stroy our American way of life and wipe 
Christianity from the face of the earth. 

These Reds hate me because I have 
fought them, and exposed them, at every 
opportunity. 

It was my amendment to the Rules of 
the House at the opening of the last 
Congress that created the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, which has done 
more to expose these Reds, these Com- 
munists, these enemies within our gates, 
than any other agency of this Govern- 
ment. 

That is the reason for all these attacks 
on me. That is the reason for these 
petitions the Communists have been cir- 
culating among the Negroes of the North 
asking that I be expelled from Congress. 

Why do they want me expelled? What 
crime have I committed? 

They want me expelled because of my 
fight against this communistic program 
called civil rights, which includes the 
anti-poll-tax bill, the antilynching bill, 
the antisegregation bill, and the FEPC 
bill. 

They want me expelled from Congress 
because of my stand for white suprem- 
acy. They even induced a gang of Negro 
bishops to pass a resolution asking that 
I be expelled from Congress because of 
my stand for white supremacy, for seg- 
regation in our schools, hotels, trains, 
and so forth, in the South, and for my 
fight against the other vicious provisions 
of their so-called civil-rights program. 

The Communists had a Negro man 
and an alleged white woman picketing 
the Democratic Convention at Philadel- 
phia with a large placard reading ‘‘Oust 
RANKIN” in canital letters large enough 
to be seen and read two blocks away. 

Our committee exposed these Commu- 
nists that were indicted in York 
more than 2 years ago. 

Here is a statement which the head 
of the Communist Party in this coun- 
try, William Z. Foster, admitted on 
oath, in response to my questioning, that 
he made in a speech accepting the 
leadership of his party in this country. 
Here is what he said: 


Now 
INEW 


No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he should secure in a national election, 
could, even if he would, become Presiaeut 
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of the present Government. When a Com- 
munist heads the Government of the United 
States—and that day will come just as 
surely as the sun rises—the Government will 
not be a capitalist government but a Soviet 
government, and behind this government 
will stand the Red army to enforce the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 


No wonder he and his gang want me 
out of Congress. They know that I am 
one of the worst enemies communism 
has, in Congress or elsewhere, that I 
know how to fight them, and that I have 
the courage to expose them. 

This is the gang that is stirring up race 
trouble in the South. They do not care 
anything about the Negroes; they just 
want to stir up trouble preparatory to 
their planned revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never been sec- 
tional in discharging my duties as a 
Member of Congress. In my fight for 
the servicemen of the Nation I have 
taken the position that it was a national 
proposition and that they should be 
treated alike regardless of what State 
they came from. 

I think every Member of this House 
will agree that no one has done more 
for our veterans than I have. 

I opposed the vicious provisions of the 
Economy Act that took the bread from 
the mouths of many of our disabled vet- 
erans and their widows and orphans, 
while aliens were being placed on relief 
who had never worked or fought for this 
country—and some of whom are now 
plotting the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment. 

As chairman of the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee of the House, I worked for years to 
get those benefits restored to those de- 
serving disabled veterans and their de- 
pencents, without regard to where they 
lived. 

Ask the servicemen in your own dis- 
tricts, or their widows and orphans, or 
ask the Gold Star mothers, and they will 
tell you that I have done my best for 
them without regard to locality. 

The men in the rank and file during 
the recent war started in at $21 a month. 
I led the drive to raise it to $50 and finally 
foreed through my amendment to raise 
the base pay of the men in the rank 
and file to $50 a month for the first time 
in history. 

I have a bill pending now to pay them 
an adjusted compensation, or a bonus, 
as some are wont to call it, to make up 
for the difference between the wages 
they drew while in the service and what 
others were making at home during that 
time. It treats them all alike, regardless 
of what State they hail from. If you 
will all sign the petition No. 14, now on 
the Clerk’s desk, we can bring this bill 
up and pass it at this session of Con- 
gress. Then we will have done justice 
to the veterans in every State in the 
Union. 

Take my record on the power question 
and you will find that I have fought for 
the development of the water power of 
this Nation and for its distribution to the 
people throughout the country at rates 
based upon the cost of generation, trans- 
mission and distribution. 

You all know that I was co-author with 
Senator Norris of the bill creating the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority in 1933, and 
have fought its battles in this House from 
that day to this. 

It has wrought the greatest develop- 
ment of ancient or modern times, and 
is doing more for the people of that area 
than any other agency this Government 
has ever created. 

I took the same position when it came 
to developing the water power on the 
Columbia River in the far West, the San- 
tee-Cooper River in South Carolina, the 
Savannah River in Georgia, the Arkansas 
and the White Rivers in Arkansas, the 
Missouri River in the Middle West, and 
the St. Lawrence in the Northeast. The 
water power of this Nation is the greatest 
wealth we possess outside of the soil 
from which we live, and I want to see it 
all developed and its benefits extended 
to the people in every section of the 
country. 

I have taken this same position on 
rural electrification. If it had not been 
for my efforts, the farmers of this coun- 
try, and especially the farmers of my 
particular section, would not have seen 
electric lights in their homes probably 
for the next generation. 

While working on this problem from a 
national standpoint, of course, I have not 
overlooked the people of my own district. 
I have managed to get TVA power ex- 
tended to every precinct in the 10 coun- 
ties I have the honor to represent. It 
has done more for the farmers of that 
area in brightening their homes and lift- 
ing the burdens of drudgery from their 
shoulders and from the shoulders of their 
wives and children than anything else 
that has ever occurred in all the history 
of this country. 

Here is a letter I have received from 
the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, the 
ranking Democrat on the Committee on 
Appropriations, who has gone down the 
line with me in my fight for rural elec- 
trification for the last 15 years. The 
letter reads as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1948. 
Hon. Joun E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: Am taking advantage of the 
first opportunity to express my appreciation 
of your good work in organizing and direct- 
ing the successful fight for the additional 
$175,000,000 appropriations for rural electri- 
fication for the balance of the fiscal year. 

No man in the history of the Congress has 
rendered a greater practical service to the 
farmers of America than you have rendered 
as the father of REA. I realize it is merely 
one of many invaluable contributions you 
have made to the prosperity and welfare of 
the American farmer but cannot refrain from 
again expressing appreciation of the mate- 
rial benefits—the light and power and health, 
happiness and prosperity you have brought 
to a million homes in rural America. 

With deepest appreciation and warmest 
regard. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 


Today, I have the best electrified dis- 
trict probably in the entire South, and 
we are building more than 1,000 miles of 
additional lines in the district at this 
time. 

I am making a drive to reach every 
farmhouse with a power line that the 





Government can reach with the draft in 
times of war, or the tax collector can 
reach in times of peace, I want to elec. 
trify them all. 

On this issue I have fought for rura] 
electrification on a national scale, as the 
farmers in every State in this Union wi) 
tell you. 

But, of course, when it comes to my 
own district, I have done just what any 
Congressman is expected to do; I have 
fought for the interest of the people who 
have honored me with their suffrage 
for so many years. 

I have fought for the development of 
flood control and navigation on our nay- 
igable streams in every nook and corner 
of this country. I am doing my best to 
eliminate the one bottleneck that is 
paralyzing our great inland waterway 
system so far as transportation is con- 
cerned. And that is by the construc- 
tion of the Tennessee-Tombigbee in- 
land waterway which would benefit the 
entire Nation. I have already got it writ- 
ten into law, and have today introduced 
a bill for an appropriation of $5,735,000 
to begin its construction at once. This 
is the amount asked for by the Army 
engineers, and I hope to get it through 
before we adjourn. 

It will benefit the people of the entire 
Nation, and will contribute greatly to our 
national defense by supplying a new, 
short slack-water route from the Gulf 
of Mexico to our atomic-bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge. 

It will be worth untold millions of dol- 
lars to the people along every stream 
composing our great inland waterway 
system, including the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Tennessee, the 
Tombigbee, the Warrior, and all their 
tributaries—as well as the areas along 
the Gulf and the Great Lakes. 

I am just in receipt of a booklet issued 
by the Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, in which we find the following 
very positive statement on this question: 

No discussion on navigation in the Ohio 
Valley is complete without a statement of 
the major projects already under considera- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers and which we 
believe should be placed high upon the list 
of the Ohio Valley program. We believe that 
they are sound, needful, and sufficiently ad- 
vanced in status, and should be promptly 
constructed. 

They are, first, the construction of the 
New Cumberland locKs and dam, Ohio River; 
the Morgantown, W. Va., lock and dam, Mo- 
nongahela River; and the deepening of the 
Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky., below 
Nashville, Tenn., to replace obsolete struc- 
tures. 

Second, the development and completion of 
the following additional links of waterways: 
The Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway joining 
the Tennessee River with the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers system and the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal joining Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I arose to discuss 
this so-called civil-rights program, and 
especially the vicious FEPC law which 
Governor Dewey has imposed on the peo- 
ple of New York, and which he would 
undoubtedly impose on the entire Nation 
if he had his way. 

For the information of the House and 
the country, I am going to insert as a 
part of these remarks two speeches I 
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made in the House on this subject, in 
which I set out the regulations adopted 
under the Dewey law in New York, as well 
as the set-up under the one established 
py Mr. Roosevelt’s Executive order. 

“Read them carefully and you will real- 
ize the extreme viciousness of any such 
program, 

If the New York law were on the Fed- 
eral Statute books, with the same regu- 
lations in effect that have been imposed 
on the people of that State, then Com- 
munist Russia could pack her spies into 
every defense plant and every business 
establishment in this country. 

if you doubt that, read those regula- 
tions which I have included in the fol- 
lowing address. 

The address referred to follows: 


Srrecu OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, OF MIssIs- 
sipPI, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1947 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was amused at 

the address of the gentleman from Michi- 

gan |Mr. HOFFMAN] and very much inter- 
ested in what he said. He talked about the 
slowness with which the leaders of his party 
proceed in passing labor legislation. I also 
noticed in the paper that tne Senate leaders 
were going to wait on the House, and the 

House leaders were going to wait on the 

Senate. 

It reminded me of what J heard cver the 
radio the other night. Somebody was read- 
ing the laws of a certain State on traffic 
regulations which provided that when two 
cars approach a crossing at right angles 
they both must come to a dead stop, and 
each one of them must remain in that posi- 
tion until the other one has passed on. I 
am just wondering if that is the kind of 
stalemate we are running into, and if we 
are going to come to that kind of a dead 
standstill, with each House remaining in 
that position until the other one has acted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I arose to discuss a meas- 
ure introduced by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |Mr. DirKsEN] for the recreation of the 
now defunct FEPC, or the so-called Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. 

I believe Mr. DIRKSEN made a speech for 
such a measure in the last Congress, which 
reminded me of the colored preacher who 
told his congregation that he was “goin’ to 
preach to you an ole ‘postolic injunction, 
‘Take no heed of what you shall say.’” 

It would certainly take a genius to recon- 
cile that speech of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |Mr,. DIRKSEN] and this FEPC bill he 
has introduced with his recent speech 
against communism, especially since that 
FEPC is the chief plank in the Communist 
platform, : 

It is the most dangerous piece of commu- 
nistic legislation with which this country 
has ever been threatened in all its history. 
Iam going to show what it would do to the 
people of Illinois by pointing out what it is 
doing to the people of New York, where this 
Vicious measure was written into the laws of 
that State without consulting the people 
who are suffering under it. 

All these bills contain the same old bunk 

ut making it a crime to discriminate in 

mployment because of “race, creed, color, 
iatural origin, or ancestry,” and so forth. 

Before Mr. DirKSEN attempts to ram this 
nonstrosity down the throats of the people 
f Illinois, and all the other States, I sug- 
‘st he do as they did in California, let the 
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-ople of Illinois yote on it. That is what 
ey did in California in the last election, and 
r W 


I 
( 
f 
] 
t 
i 1s defeated by a majority in every single 
i 


ividual county in California. 
Now let us see what such a measure is 
do.ng to the people of the State of New York. 


A man from New York said to me this 
morning, “You know this measure is being 
operated in New York simply by failure to op- 
erate it.” The other night there were two 
men from New York in a taxicab here in 
Washington driven by a man who works here 
on the Hill. They got into an argument. 
One of them said, “I told you this FEPC 
would ruin the State of New York if they 
ever put it on the statute books.” The other 
one said, “I did not think so, I thought it 
was a humanitarian measure. But I now 
see my mistake.” 

Then the other man said, “Here is what it 
has done to me. I own a good home,” I be- 
lieve he said “out on Riverside Drive, and I 
also own a house next to it which I bought 
for my own protection. I had a friend liv- 
ing in the other house, but his business took 
him to another section of the country and 
he had to vacate. Like a fool, I put up a 
sign ‘For rent,’ thinking that someone in the 
community whom I could afford to rent it 
to would apply. Somebody put a colored 
fellow up to come and apply for it and the 
court now says I must let him have it.” 

I bring this to you for what it is worth. 
I understand the Communists in New York 
are demanding that the same rule be applied 
to rooms or apartments for rent. 

But I want to read you some of the regu- 
lations that are now being imposed upon the 
people of the State of New York under this 
vicious law. Businessmen from New York 
tell me that the way they are getting around 
this measure is by operating through em- 
ployment agencies, because no intelligent 
businessman would go to a State with that 
kind of law on its statute books and attempt 
to establish a new business or a new enter- 
prise, especially with the regulations or rul- 
ings under it which I am now going to read 
to you. 

Remember they put this measure on the 
ticket in California and the people voted on 
it in the last election; and it lost in every 
single individual county in California. It 
was beaten in the entire State by about 3 to 1. 

You simply destroy business with a meas- 
ure like this. That is what the FEPC did 
here. Men have gone out of business all 
over the country in the last few years because 
of the persecution that was carried on by 
this outfit here in Washington, the person- 
nel of which I shall insert later on. 

A few people are going around urging us 
to pass it as a national law, to put everybody 
else in the same predicament. ‘These people 
who are carrying on this racial agitation are 
using the Negro as a smoke screen. They do 
not give a tinker’s dam about the Negro. 
They are not trying to help the Negro. They 
are doing them more harm than anybody has 
in the last 50 years, and the decent, law- 
abiding Negroes know it. 

But let me show you what they have done 
in New York, and let me give you some of 
the regulations or rulings, as they are called, 
and ask you if you would like to have them 
in your State. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. DirKsen, how he would 
like to have them in Illinois, or how you 
would like to have them in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, or in Missouri, or in any. other 
State in the Union. 

Here are the regulations, or rulings, issued 
by the State of New York. They are headed: 

“State of New York Executive Department. 
State commission against discrimination, 
Rulings.” 

Here are the rulings. 

I want to show you some things you can- 
not ask in the State of New York when you 
go to employ a man. 

Remember that State has no gas, coal, or 
oil, and very little water power. The rest 
of the country does not have to go to New 
York, or to any other State to get what it 
needs in the years to come, The American 
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people in every section of this country are 
in a position now to take care of themselves. 
You put this measure on in one State after 
another and you will simply penalize those 
States beyond reason, and when they ask 
you to pass it for the whole United States 
and put it on the entire American people, 
after the fiasco they have made of it here 
in Washington in the last few years, it is 
simply unthinkable to a man who knows 
what he is doing and has the interest of the 
people of the country at heart. 

Here are some of the things you cannot do 
under the law of New York: 


UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BEFORE 
HIRING ANYBODY 


Those words are written in capitals. 
is the first unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the original name of the ap- 
plicant for employment, whose name has 
been changed by court proceedings or other- 
wise.” 

If you inquire as to his name or what his 
name used to be you violate the law. You 
commit an unlawful practice. For instance, 
take this man who writes for PM, who calls 
himself I, F. Stone. His name was Isadore 
Feinstein, as Cordell Hull once pointed out. 
Suppose he comes to you asking for employ- 
ment and you ask him that question. Then 
you will have committed an unlawful act. 

Here is the next one: 

It would be unlawful practice to make “in- 
quiry into the birthplace of the applicant 
for employment, the birthplace of his par- 
ents, spouse, or other close relative.” 

How would you like that in Iowa, Illinois, 
Texas, or Nebraska? In California I know 
you do not like it, because you have just 
voted on it. 

Here is the next “unlawful practice’’: 

“Requirement that the applicant for em- 
ployment produce a birth certificate or bap- 
tismal certificate.” 

That would be an unlawful practice under 
this FEPC Act in New York. 

I was surprised to see Governor Dewey get 
his mustache in the wringer on this propo- 
sition. I do not see how he is ever going to 
get loose from it. 

Mr. MAson. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. What about this requirement 
during the war that every person employed in 
certain industries had to prove that he was 
born here before he could get a job? 

Mr. RANKIN, Certainly. If we had had this 
law all over the country then, the Japs would 
have had a spy at the elbow of every man ina 
key position; so would the Germans, and so 
would every other enemy country, 

I thank the gentleman from ILliinois for his 
timely suggestion. 

It is an unlawful practice in New York, 
unde. this law, to make “inquiry into the 
religious denomination of an applicant for 
employment, his religious affiliations, his 
church, parish pastor, or religious holidays 
observed. Inquiry into whether an appli- 
cant for employment is an atheist.” 

Inquiry into whether an applicant for em- 
ployment is an atheist is forbidden, although 
you may be publishing literature for the 
Methodist Church, the Baptist Church, or 
any other denomination. 

Another thing, an applicant for employ- 
ment—and I am reading from the rules laid 
down by this Commission: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that this is a Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish organization.” 

In other words, if you are in the business of 
publishing religious literature you cannot 
even give him that information under this 
law which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] now proposes for the whole coun- 
try, including Illinois, 


Here 
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Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that the following holidays will be 
observed by the firm and no others, naming 
the holidays; e. g., Decoration Day and July 
the Fourth, etc.” 

You cannot tell them under the laws, rul. 
ings, and regulations of the State of New 
York that they may observe the Fourth of 
July. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that employees are required to work 
Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur.” 

Frankly, I did not know there were any 
such days until the last few years. 

Another thing, it is an unlawful practice 
under this New York law to make “inquiry 
into the complexion of an applicant for 
employment.” 

Inquire into his complexion and you are 
likely to get yourself tangled up with the law 
of the State of New York. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment annex a photograph.” 

That would be an unlawful employment 
practice. You are not supposed to know how 
he looks. 

Remember, this is not in Russia, but in 
New York. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RaNKIN., I yield. 

Mr. Mason. And yet the State Depart- 
ment in order to grant a visa requires a 
photograph of the person to be presented 
with his application. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, and they ought 
todo so. Much asI respect the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason}, I cer- 
tainly would not want to employ him unless 
I knew how he looked. If I had never seen 
him, I would certainly want to see his pic. 
ture. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry whether an applicant for employ- 
ment is a naturalized or native-born citizen; 
the date when the applicant acquired citi- 
zenship; whether the applicant’s parents or 
spouse are naturalized or native-born citi- 
zens of the United States; the date when 
such parents or spouse acquired citizenship.” 

You cannot inquire into these questions 
under this FEPC law in New York. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment produce his naturalization papers 
or first papers.” 

He may lie to you and tell you that he is 
a naturalized citizen, but you cannot ask 
to see his papers. 

Another unlawful practice in New York is 
to “inquire into the lineage of an applicant 
for employment, his ancestry, or national 
origin.” 

You remember a few years ago the Dallas 
News inserted an advertisement for a colored 
janitor, and this FEPC outfit down the street, 
ordered them to take it out, said it was an 
unlawful practice. 

One member of this FEPC outfit here in 
Washineton went into the office of Swift & 
Co. in Chicago. This FEPC man asked them: 
“How many Negroes do you have on your 
board of directors?” 

The answer was “None.” 

Then the FEPC man asked him: “Why 
haven't you?” 

That was the FEPC down here in Wash- 
ington a few years ago before it died be- 
cause a few radicals could not browbeat Con- 
gress into perpetuating it. 

But it is now in force in the State of New 
York. 

Here is another unlawful practice under 
the New York law: 

“Inquiry into the location of places of 
business of relatives of an applicant for em- 
ployine ole 


It is an unlawful practice to make “in- 
quiry into the place of residence of the 
parents, spouse, or other close relatives of 
an applicant for employment.” 

I am reading from the records at Albany. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the maiden name of the wife 
of a male applicant for employment and/or 
inquiry into the maiden name of the mother 
of a male or female applicant for employ- 
ment.” 

The other day we had the Ejislers down 
here. One of them has been shown to be 
representing the Comintern, according’ to 
his sister’s testimony. He has a brother out 
in California, who seems to be poisoning the 
public mind through the moving-picture 
industry. He tries to defend his brother and 
refers to this woman as “my former sister.” 
If you wanted to employ any of them and 
check the name of at least one of them as 
given here, you could not inquire into those 
names at all—if you are trying to do busi- 
ness in the State of New York—even though 
one of them has a half dozen aliases. You 
could not even ask where they came from 
or when they got here or when they changed 
their names. 

Here is another unlawful practice, in New 
York: 

“Inquiry into the general military experi- 
ence of an applicant for employment.” 

I wish every ex-serviceman could read that, 
and the next one. 

Here it is. It is an unlawful practice to 
make “inquiry into the whereabouts of an 
applicant for employment during the First 
World War; i. e., during the period from 1914 
to 1919.” 

In other words, tnquiry as to his where- 
abouts in the period from 1914 to 1919 is 
forbidden as an unlawful practice in the 
State of New York. 

Is that what you want in Colorado? Is 
that what you want in Massachusetts? 

Mr. GirrorD. We have it. 

Mr. Rankin. Get rid of it, and we will help 
you. 

Is that what you want in Kansas, in Ohio, 
and in other States? 

Let your States vote on it. Michigan is 
going to vote on it right away. If you will 
tell the people of Michigan the whole truth, 
let them know the whole truth about this 
monstrosity, I will guarantee you they will 
beat it worse than they did in California. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the organizations of which 
an applicant for employment is a member, 
including organizations the name or char- 
acter of which indicates the religion, race, 
or national origin of its members.” 

I presume, if they should ask me if I am 
a member of the Masonic lodge, I could have 
them jerked up and brought before this 
inquisition board or probably prosecuted at 
various places throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not criticizing the peo- 
ple of New York. I have long since learned 
in going from one State to another that real 
Americans are about the same everywhere. 
I believe if they had a vote on it the people 
of New York would beat it, just as they did 
in California. 

They are having a vote on it in Michigan 
because a little minority group has been at- 
tempting to browbeat the Legislature of 
Michigan into passing it. I dare say when 
it goes on the ballot in Michigan and the 
people of Michigan understand what it means 
they will defeat it more thoroughly than they 
did in California. The same thing would 
happen in probably every other State in the 
Union. 

Mr. AuGusT H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. Will the gentle. 
man tell us what the penalties are in New 
York? 

Mr. RANKIN. In addition to being harasseq 
to death with orders and directives to cease 
desist, rehire, and so forth, there is a punish. 
ment provided of “imprisonment in a penj. 
tentiary or county jail for not more than 1 
year or by fine of not more than $500, or by 
both.” 

Mr. Girrorp. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GirrorD. I want to remind the gentle. 
man that we have that law in Massachusetts, 

Mr. RANKIN. I was afraid of that, 

Mr. Girrorp. I was thoroughly amazeq 
when I looked into it; I had not learneg 
what the rules were. But, perhaps we car. 
ried it too far. I am so sorry, and I have 
been, and I am not in favor of this, I can 
assure the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman ts not, 
and I am sure the people or Massachusetts 
would not favor it if they had a vote on it, 

Mr. GirrorD. Employers always inquire and 
must know whether you come from a respect- 
able family or not. They are so careful, 
Perhaps they overdid it. But I think a man 
ought to be able to find out whether he came 
from a respectable family. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are a great many ques- 
tions that should be asked, which are for- 
bidden under this law. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give the new Mem- 
bers an idea of what a mess this FEPC was 
here in Washington during its existence 
under Executive order, I insert a speech I 
made on this subject in 1945, 

It reads as follows: 

“FEPC A BETRAYAL OF WHITE AMERICANS 
“(Speech of Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, of Missis- 

sippi, in the House of Representatives, 

Thursday, July 12, 1945) 

“Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the passage 
of a law at this time legalizing this so-called 
FEPC would be a betrayal of the white peo- 
ple of the country. If every individual in 
the United States could understand just 
what it means, there would be such a roar 
of protest coming from every State in this 
Union that it would never see the light of 
day. 

“If every Member of Congress would screw 
his courage to the sticking place and vote 
his convictions on thts so-called FEPC, it 
would not get 50 votes out of the entire 
membership of 435. 

“It is a most dangerous and brazen attempt 
to fasten upon the white people of America 
the worst system of control by alien or 
minority racial groups that has been known 
Since the crucifixion. 

“When I read the names of the personnel 
of this outfit you will understand what I 
mean. 

“To sanctify this organization by law 
would give the lie to everything we have told 
our American boys they were fighting for. 
Instead of coming back to liberty, freedom, 
and democracy, they would find themselves 
sold into this bondage, herded, humiliated, 
and regimented by alien influences directed 
by a foreign comintern -representing the 
deadly doctrine of Karl Marx that is based 
upon hatred for Christianity and for every- 
thing that is based on Christian principles. 

“It is a manifestation in legislative form 
of that infidelity that has closed thousands 
of Christian churches in Europe and has been 
responsible for the murder of untold millions 
of Christian human beings. 

“This measure is not directed altogether at 
the white people of the South. If it were, 
you folks in the North would not have so 
much ground for alarm, We in the South 
know how to combat subversive elements. 
As Henry Grady once said, we wrested the 
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South from such domination ‘when Federal 
drum beats rolled nearer and Federal bayo- 
nets hedged closer to the ballot box of the 
south than it ever will again in this Re- 
U blic. 
m “But you people in the North have not had 
that training, and this FEPC is likely to bring 
crief, strife, hatred, race riots, and chaos in 
your northern cities if this viclous agency is 
nerpetuated and sanctioned by your votes. 
not forget that the returning service- 
, know what this thing means, and they 
are going to call you to account next year— 
beginning with the primary. They are not 
to wait until the general election. 
Do not forget that every businessman, 
farmer, every professional man, and 
y other independent individual whose 
a glows with the instinct of American 
yerty, is going to join these men, and those 
ner patriotic forces that are fighting to save 
American institutions for which these boys 
have been fighting and dying upon every 
paitlefield in the world. 

“If every man and every woman in the 
United States could just read the list of indi- 
viduals that compose the personnel of this 
crazy FEPC, and its subdivisions throughout 
t 
el 
I 
f 












e country, I dare say there would not be 
gh of you left who vote for it, even if 

minated in the primaries next year, to 
a corporal’s guard. 

“For your information, and for the infor- 

mation of the American people generally, I 
am going to read you the official personne! as 
it exists today. Remember, this list is taken 
from the official record. This is the group 
that wants to nose into and control every 
business in the United States. Remember, 
they can search the files and records of every 
business establishment in America where 
some disgruntled individual is willing to 
trump up a charge of discrimination. They 
can drag them all over the country and try 
them, and in that way destroy any ordinary 
business concern, 
The next thing they are going to try to do 
is get control of your schools end force their 
communistic henchmen into the schools and 
teach your children their subversive doc- 
trines, 

“Read these lists carefully, which, as I 
said, are taken from the official records here 
in Washington, and you will see that not one 
out of ten on these rolls is a white gentile 
American, 

“Here is the official list: 


“Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
Washington, D.C., Office of the Chairman 








3 Sal- 
Incumbent Title Race ong 
Ross, Maleolm...-- Chairman_._---- | White..../$2, 000 
Jonson, George M.| Deputy Chair- | Colored.| 8, 000 
Than. 
Hubbard, Maceo...| Hearings exam- |...do..... 5, 600 
iner. 
Bloch, Emanuel....}..... as White...| 5, 600 
Co es a a 5, 600 
It Assistant to < eoliihcienie 3, SOU 
Chairman, 
Alexander, Dorothy.| Secretary to | Colored.| 2, 600 
Chairman, 
Clifton, J, Jeanne...] Secretary to |-...do....-. 2, 000 
Deputy. 
J ks, Mary... Clerk-stenog- |...do-..... 1, 800 
— 
Banting, Myra..cc-leccee 7% ae ae White...} 1, 800 





“You will note that in this office of the 
chairman, consisting of 10 people, there are 
5 Negroes and 5 white people, most of whom 
have foreign names. One of the whites is a 
stenographer who receives the smallest salary 
Ol anyone on the list. 

“Remember that the members of this group 
preside over the destiny of every business en< 
terprise in America, and are using their as- 
sumed powers to harass white Americans out 
of business. 

“This is ae organization Members of Con- 
gress are being asked to perpetuate by the 
passage of this bill, 





“FIELD OPERATIONS 
“Here is the Division of Field Operations: 


“Field operations 














Incumbent Title Race ~ 
Maslow, Will__..... aa White_..'36, 500 
Mitchell, Clarence..| Principal fair- | Colored. 5, GOU 

practice ex- 
aminer. 
Davidson, Eugene..}_...-do.__..____.. ae 5, GOO 
Beall, W. Hayes....| Senior fair-prac- | White...| 4, G00 
tice examiner. | 
Mercer, Inez. .....-. Fair-practice ex- |_..do__.-.| 3, 800 
aminer. | | 
Rogers, Eleanor....| Clerk-stenog- | Colored_| 1,800 
rapher. | 
Saito, Otome.......|_.._. ed | Japa- | 1,800 
nese- | 
Amer: | 
ican, 
Thompson, Mildred_|_...- i icatennicn } Colored.| 1, 890 
Cornick, Emma.-.-_-}_...- Oates |_..do 1, 629 


“You will note that it consists of nine 
people—five negroes, one Japanese, and three 
others—two of whom have records of affilia- 
tions with Communist-front organizations, 
according to the reports of the Dies com- 
mittee. 

“Imagine this group going about over the 
country riding herd on the white American 
businessmen of the Nation, telling them 
whom they shall employ, whom they shall 
promote, and with whom they may associate. 

“It would be interesting, and probably en- 
lightening, to check up on these people and 
see how many of them are native-born Amer- 
icans. 

“Members of Congress had better do this 
now, before they get caught in this trap, be- 
cause this question of un-American activi- 
ties is going to be an issue in every congres- 
sional district next year, beginning with the 
primaries. 

“The people are not going to wait until the 
general election for someone who holds a 
commission as a result of the pernicious ac- 
tivities of Sidney Hillman and his gang to 
wrap the party cloak about him and shout 
to the people of his district that ‘I am a 
Republican’ or ‘I am a Democrat.’ 

“More than 2,000,000 young men have al- 
ready been discharged in this war, and they 
are organizing now to try to save America 
for Americans. They are going to read your 
records, and they are likely to ask you some 
very embarrassing questions when you get 
home. 

“REVIEW AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


“Now look at this list and see who reviews 
all these records of racial discrimination when 
they come to Washington, and you will un- 
derstand how the editor of the Dallas News 
felt and how other white gentiles feel, in- 
cluding Cecil B. DeMille, the great American 
movie producer, when they are harassed out 
of business, 

“Here is the list: 


“Review and Analysis Dit 


—_— 














Incumbent Title Race Sal 
ary 
} | 
Davis, John A.....-. ra | Colored _|$5, 600 
Lawson, Marjorie. | am ana- |---do eae 5, 800 
yst. 
Golightly, Corne- | Compliance an- re 3, 200 
lius. alyst. | 
Her nphill, India....|.....do 1 2, 600 
Coan, Carol........ Sad do. | 2,600 
Davis, Joy P....... ed do 2, 600 
Hoffman, Celia....- | Clerk-stenog- | 1,800 
rapher 
paulding, Joan....!..... do 1,899 








“You will note that it consists of six Neg groes 


and two white people, one of whom is named 
Carol Coan and the other Celia Hoffman, a 
white stenographer receiving the lowest 
ary on the list, 

“Now, if you sign the petition to bring out 
this bill or vcte for this monstrosity, do not 
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forget that when you get home those white 
American businessmen who help to sustain 
this Nation in time of peace and whose sons 
are fighting its battles in time of war are 
going to want to ask you some questions that 
you may not be able to answer. 


“LEGAL DIVISION 
“But if you want a real laugh, lock 
Legal Division. 


“Legal Division 


at this 





Incumbent | 


Reeves, Frank D_..| Attorney_....._- | Col 1\%4 ’ 
Stiekgold, Simon_._.| do a a ar 
Gordon, Jernevive..| Clerk-stenogra- | Colored 1, SU 


pher. 
“You will note that this so-called Saeed 


Division consists of two Negroes and a Simon 
Stickgold. 


“INFORMATION DIVISION 
“Now we come to the Information Division, 
If you want information about this outfit, 
write to this Division: 











“Information Division 
Incumbent Title Race -~ 
| ary 
Bourne, St. Clair...| Information pe- | Co! 1. $3, 800 
y cialist | 
Whiting, Margaret_| Clerk-stenog- |....do....| 1,800 
rapher, 


“You will note that it consists of two Nee 
groes, one registered as an information spe- 
cialist and the other as a clerk-stenographer, 

“BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATION 


“Now we come to the Budget and Adminis- 





tration Division. This Division not only 
makes up the budget but administers the 
regulations. Here is the list 
“Budget and Administration 
Incumbent | Title Race | *" 
}; ary 
| 
Jones, Theodore....| Chief ie Colored , oO 
Jeter, Sinclair. ....- As: istant ad j Ow 
hina rativ | 
| 
Baker, \ pai Sd ( Mon gra- |._.do... | 2, 000 
| i i 
} _pher, | 
Jackson, Bosales A.} C] rk-typist.... do_....| 1,620 
Paynter, Minnie A do. do... 1,60 
Hollomon, Irving...| Clerk ( 1, 440 
Selby, Ralph R....| Chief, fiseal ”» 
Ross, Sylvia B....- | Vouct \ 4 ) 
Nelson, Ot lia 1 Ace lerk 1. 620 
Carpenter, Elizae | 1, 620 
beth | | 
Brent, Pear] T....- one 1, 620 
! 





“This outfit, which is composed of 11 Ne- 
groes, and no whites at all, not only makes 
up the budget for financing this aggregation, 
but it seems to have the power of adm 
tration. I hope you will read this list to 
your white businessmen, farmers, and 
servicemen at home when you get back and 






inis- 








ask for renomination in the primaries next 
year. 
“MAIL AND FILES DIVISION 
“Now, here are the ones that have control 
of the mails and filing system: 
“Mail and Files 
Incumbent Titl ] 
Doug! I eo | One, me ( ) 
| Files, 
Welch, Selena...... | Docket clerk....]...d0.....} 1, 800 
Gamble, Jessie. ...- File clerk....-.- eOccucat 2,620 
Phillips, Rose....-. icecasuaae eoce| 1,480 
Reed, Charles......| M NECT. cc -ce=} 1,390 
Mitchell, Regina...| File clerk...... sa Daacsies | 1, 440 
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“You will note that this division is com- 
posed entirely of Negroes—six Negroes, and 
no whites at all. I wonder why they dis- 
criminated against the white race in set- 
ting up these two powerful branches of this 
most dangerous agency? 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW YORK 


“Now, let us turn to the regional offices and 
see who is going to harass the business people 
back in the States. Here is the list for the 
State of New York: 


“Regional office, New York 





Incumbent Title Race | ary 











Lawson, Edward | Regional diree- | Colored _|$5, 600 
Hi tor. 
ina SOO cinta | 3, 800 


Joues, Madison S...| Fuir-practice ex- 
amiulecr, 
Denes, eent Gh... BO. cnncas} oe ial 8, 800 
Donovan, Daniel R-_}.-.-- ieisisnaed | White__.| 3.800 
Irish, Miriam....-- | Clerk-stenog- | Colored.| 2,000 
rapher, 
Asepha, Tillie...... tice ict ee eS | White_..| 1,620 
Schw artz, Gonis....} aatal Se |---do be ad | 1, 620 





“This is the list that is going to help Gov- 
ernor Dewey harass the white American busi- 
nessman of the Empire State. You will note 
that it is composed of four Negroes and three 
white people. Please read the names of the 
three white people and see if you can figure 
out their antecedents. 

“Businessmen of New York are going to 
have a hard time after this war without 
having all this communistic conglomeration 
to deal with, to say nothing of the one which 
Governor Dewey and his political henchmen 
have now heaped upon them. 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA 

“Now, let us turn to Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of the Constitution—the City of 
Brotherly Love. At the risk of causing 
glorious old Benjamin Franklin to turn over 
in his grave, I read you the list: 


“Regional office, Philadelphia 








Sal- 


ary 


Incumbent | litle 


| | | 

Fleming, G. James.| Regional direc- | Colored. |$5, 600 
tor. } 

Fair-practice | White... 3, 800 


Race 








| 


' 
Greenblatt, Mil- | 
dred. 


examiner. | 
REGS. BEUO Bcaccn tons dO onnkcnens | Colored_| 3, £00 
Risk, Samuel R__._|.-..-do_..-......- | White___| 3,900 
Grinnage, Willard..}.....do_.-......... Colored | 3, 200 
Gorgas, Helen_-...- Clerk-stenogra- |---do peated | 1, 800 
her, 
Klinger, Karyl_...- | _P'do...-.......| White...| 1,800 
Brown, Grayce-....- ee ee | Colored_} 1, 440 


} 
' | } 





“You will note that it is composed of eight 
individuals—five Negroes and three whites, 
Mildred Greenblatt, Samuel R. Risk, and 
Karyl Klinger. 

“Don’t you know there will be some broth- 
erly love when that crowd gets going on 
the businessmen of the Philadelphia area? 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“Now, here is the regional office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Capital, where 
there has been so much persecution of white 
gentiles in the last few years. Here is the 





list: 
“Regional office, Washington, D. C. 
— 
Incumbent Title Race | Sak 
| 1 
Evans, Joseph......| Regional direc- | Colored _}$5, 600 
tor. | j 
Houston, Theoph- | Fair-practiceex- |...do.....} 3,200 
ilus. aminer, 
Kal n, Alice ae ee SE ee Bok White... 2, 600 
Chisolm, Ruby-..... Clerk-stenog- | Colored | 1, 800 
| rapher, 
Urback, Dorothy...|.....do...-....-.-| es 1, 620 
| | 
| 





“You will note it consists of four Negroes 
and Alice Kahn. Just what chance a white 
gentile will have with this group is entirely 
problematical, to say the least of it. 


REGIONAL OFFICE, CLEVELAND 


“Now, let us move out where the West 
begins and take a look. Here is the list in the 
Cleveland regional office: 


“Regional office, Cleveland 














; s Sal- 
Incumbent Title Race ary 
| 
McKnight, Wil-| Regional direc- | Colored. |#4, 600 
liam. tor. 
Abboit, Olcott R...| Fair-practiceex- | White...) 3, 809 
aminer. 

Glore, Lethia_......}.....do..........| Colored_| 3, 200 
Kelley, Berniza....| Clerk-stenog- |.-.do....| 1,620 
rapher,. 

Wasem, Edna......]....-. Oo. eset White...| 1,800 








“You will note that this group is composed 
of three Negroes and two whites, Olcott R. 
Abbott and Edna Wasem. 

“Don't you know the white people of Cleve- 
land will enjoy being dominated by them? 


“CINCINNATI REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Cincinnati seems to be largely under the 
jurisdiction of the Cleveland office since it 
only has two people: 


“Cincinnati 





Incumbent Title 











Fair-practice 
examiner. 

Clerk-stenogra- 
pher. 





“DETROIT REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Now let us move on to Detroit, Mich, 
Here is the regional office for Detroit: 














“Detroit 
Incumbent | Title Race | Sa 
ary 
| 
Swan, Edward_...- Examiner in | Colored.}$4, 600 
charge. } 
Sese, Doris K.......| Clerk-stenog- | Japa- | 1,620 
rapher. nese- 
Amer- 
ican. 


— 


“You will note that it is composed of one 
Negro and one Japanese. I know the busi- 
nessmen of Detroit are grateful for this con- 
sideration. 

“I should like to hear some of the com- 
ments they will make to you gentlemen from 
Detroit when you get home next summer, if 
you support this vicious measure. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, CHICAGO 
“Here is a list of the regional office in the 
Windy City: 
“Regional office, Chicago 


Sal- 


Incumbent Title 








tac 
Race ary 





| } 
Henderson, Elner..| Regional direc- | Colored_ | $5, 600 





tor. 
Gibson, Harry H. | Fair-practiceex- |...do_.... 3, 800 
Cc, aminer, 
Schultz, Joy_.......}..... ice White___| 3, 800 
Williams, Le Roy..!.....do...........| Colored_| 3, 200 
Zeidman, Penny_..| Clerk-stenog- | White.._! 1, 800 
rapher, 
Ingram, Marguer- |....- Colored .} 1, 620 
ite 8, 








“You will note it is composed of four Ne- 
groes, Joy Shultz, and Penny Zeidman. I 
am told that a representative of this group 
went into the office of Swift & Co. and asked 
how many Negro members they had on their 
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board of directors. The answer was, ‘We 
have no Negro members on our board of 
directors.’ Then the quéstion came back 
‘Why haven’t you?’ This just shows what 
this supergovernmental set-up is Griving at 
They want to communize America and de. 
stroy everything which our glorious ances. 
tors have left us and for which our boys are 
now fighting and dying all over the world. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, ATLANTA 
“Here is a list of the Atlanta office: 
“Regional office, Atlanta 


ean 





Sal- 
ary 
Dodge, Wither-| Regional diree- White...|s4, 00 
spoon, tor. 
Hope, John_......-- Fair-practice 
examiner, 
McKay, George D..!.__..do 


Incumbent Title Race 








Colored_| 3, 800 


White__.| 3, 209 


Chubb, Sally....-.- | Clerk-stenog: |-..do__._ 2, 000 
rapher, 
Ingram, SRR tence omiereane Colored | 1,800 
| 
“You will note that it consists of two 


Negroes and three whites; the most impor- 
tant post in this office, that of examiner, is 
held by a Negro. I wonder how the people 
of Georgia enjoy the domination of this 
group, I may have more to say about them 
later, 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 


“Here is the list of the Kansas City office: 
“Regional office, Kansas City 








‘ ar 3 £al- 
Incumbent Title Race ary 
Hoglund, Roy A-....| Regional diree- | White... les 600 
tor. 
Ormabee, Eugene..} Fair-practice ex- |...do_.... 3, 800 
aminer. 
Jones, Mildred. .... Ciereetenes: Colored .| 1, 620 
rapnher. 
Schlien, Helene G. -| pieces OO inde White...| 1, 620 





“You will note that this office force consists 
of three whites and one Negro. You can read 
the list of whites yourself and then judge 
how many of them really represent the peo- 
ple of that area. 


“ST. LOUIS REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Here is the list of the regional Office at 
St. Louis: 
“St. Louis 











Incumbent | Title Race = 
; che | - 
Theodore Brown...| Examiner in | Colored./$3, 800 
charge. 
Morris Levine_....-| Examiner......- White_..| 2, 200 





Armatha Jackson...| Clerk-stenog- 


rapher. 


Colored _} 1, 620 














“You will notice that it consists of two 
Negroes and Morris Levine. Just how they 
came to select these particular individuals 
to preside over the destiny of the white 
businessmen of the great State of Missouri 
I cannot understand. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, DALLAS, TEX. 


“The members of the regional office at 
Dallas are as follows: 


“Regional office, Dallas 


Sal- 
ary 


Incumbent 





Title | Race 


| : 4 } : 
Castenada, Carlos..| Regional direc- | White....|¢4, 600 
tor. 
(Vacancy).......... Fair-practice 
5 | examiner, 
Gutieben, W _ Clerk-stenogra- 
pher. 


White...) 1, 800 








“You will note there is one vacancy. Last 
year that position was held by a Negro, 
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namely, Roy V. Williams. The other two 
sers, Carlos Castenada, the regional di- 
r, and Willetta Gutleben seem to be in 


recvol 


is the regional office that attacked the Dal- 
1o3 News last year for carrying an advertise- 
ment for a Negro janitor. This fellow Cas- 
renada, the director, held the same position 
that he holds now. If this set-up is made 
»nermanent, then I presume the rest of the 
white American businessmen in Texas may 


to be harassed just as the Dallas 





“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS 


“The regional office at New Orleans con- 
sts of the following members: 


“Regional office, New Orleans 





Sal- 
ary 





Incumbent Race 


| 
| 





Title | 


Ellinger, W. Don...| Regional direc- | White...|$3, 800 
tor. 
in, James H..} Fair-practice | Colored-| 3, 200 
examiner, ; 
R .Evelyn...| Clerk-stenogra-| White...| 1,800 
pher. 








“You will note that there are two whites 
nd one Negro in this office. As the Negro 
s the fair-practice examiner, just what the 
decent people of Louisiana may expect at the 
hands of this outfit is something to con- 
template. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 


“The San Francisco office consists of the 
following individuals: 


“Regional office, San Francisco 


Incumbent Tit Race | Sab 
Incumbent e ace ary 








man, Harry L.| Regional diree- 
tor. 


White...|$5, 600 





4, 600 


Rutledge, Edward_| Fair-practice |_..do_.... 

| examiner. 

. Pernard_. i a i al Rate 3, 800 

our, Virginia..| Administrative |...do..... 2, 000 
assistant. 

n, Jewel_.....| Clerk-stenog- |...do..... 1, 800 
rapher. 
! 





“This is the only office we have found yet 
that consists entirely of white (?) people. 
Just what the background of each one of 
them is I am unable to say. 


“LOS ANGELES REGIONAL OFFICE 
“The Los Angeles regional office consists 
of the following: 
“Los Angeles 











Incumbent Title | Race Sal- 
iry 
| | | 
Hunt, A, Bruce....| Hearings exam- White.../$5, 600 
iner, 
Brown, Robert E...| Fair-practice ex- Colored_| 3, 600 
aminer. | 
Loner, Ignacio......|.--..d0.---.------ | White...| 3, 800 
Vetter, Vera “a Clerk-stenogra- |_..do..... 1, 800 
pher. 
I eer ee ets See 1, 620 


and one Negro in this office, the Negro being 
the fair-practice examiner. I do not know 
what consideration the white businessmen 
of the Los Angeles area are receiving at the 
hands of this group, but from what I can 
hear there is considerable gnashing of teeth 
ver the situation. 

“Mr. Chairman, this FEPC is a super- 
covernment of commissars, with more power 
for evil than any other agency that has ever 
been created in this country. If Congress 
should ratify it and make it the law of the 
land, then we will have sacrificed and de- 
stroyed that sacred freedom for which our 
brave men are now fighting and dying on 
every battle front in the world. 





“We have no right to pass such a drastic, 
revolutionary measure that literally changes 
our way of life, as well as our form of gov- 
ernment, while these boys are away from 
home in uniform, fighting to sustain Ameri- 
can institutions. 

“As I said before, we are going to carry this 
battle against such un-American activities 
into every congressional district in the 
United States next year, in the primary, so 
that no one can crawl behind the party cloak 
and claim immunity at the hands of any seg- 
ment of our people. 

“This is a battle for the survival of free 
constitutional government, for the survival 
of the American way of life, for the survival 
of free enterprise, for the survival of Ameri- 
can liberty itself. 

“It is a battle to save America for Ameri- 
cans.” 





Better Vote Your Ticket Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial appearing in the 
Times-Herald of Washington, on June 
27, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEetTTsR VOTE Your TICKET STRAIGHT 


It seems to us that the Truman-Congress 
battle has gone on long enough. If resumed 
in the near future, as it may be at Mr. Tru- 
man’s instance, the fracas promises to be- 
come a bore, and a dangerous bore at that. 

We aren't so safe from Russian and other 
threats that we can afford to have Congress 
and the President at loggerheads, 1949-51 or 
1949-53. 

Which is to say that in the next Presi- 
dential term we shall badly need to have a 
Congress controlled by the party to which 
the President belongs. We shall need either 
a Republican President and Congress or a 
Democratic President and Congress. 


VOTING FOR A UNIFIED NATION 


So our tip to all voters, as a matter of 
plain common sense and national safety in- 
surance, would be: Vote any ticket you 
please, but vote it straight, at least as re- 
gard the candidates for President, Vice 
President, Senator(s) from your State, and 
Representative from your district. 

By following that course you will do what 
you can to make it certain that the United 
States for a while will have a President and 
a Congress who can work together for the 
welfare and progress of the Nation. Split 
your ticket above the Representative line, 
and you'll be voting for another dangerous 
dogfight of the kind Mr. Truman and the 
Eightieth Congress have been staging for so 
long. 

BETTER VOTE REPUBLICAN 

Of course, our further advice would be to 
vote the straight Republican ticket, from 
Dewey for President and Warren for Vice 
President on down to the nominee for your 
local dog catcher. 

We base this attitude on the belief that 
the Democrats have been in power much too 
long. They have lost the ability to gen- 
erate new and dynamic ideas. The only 
thing they can think of to offer the country 
is the old New Deal philosophy—much of 
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which we thought good in ils day; but its 
day was long ego. 

The Republicans, their wits sharpened and 
prudence stimulated by 16 years of political 
hard times, can practically be depended on 
to give us decent government until they, 
too, go stale and unproductive and have 
to be thrown out. Judging from the stamina 
and brilliance of their present leadership, 
that will be a long, long time. 

As for Henry A. Wallace’s candidacy, we 
think anybody who votes for Hysterical Hank 
will be throwing his or her vote away, and 
throwing it in Joe Stalin's direction to boot. 

Discount the four preceding paragraphs as 
propaganda for the GOP if you wish. That's 
just what they are—though they're honest 
propaganda. 

But the rest of this piece is not propa- 
ganda. We think it will be only the hardest 
common sense next November 2 to ballot for 
a genuinely United States, by voting any 
ticket you choose, but voting that ticket 
straight. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
relative to inflation, by David Lawrence, 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


REPUBLICANS SHOWED RESTRAINT IN REPLY TO 
TRUMAN ON INFLATION—AID BEING SENT TO 
EvnOPE BASICALLY RESPONSIBLE FOR RISING 
LIvING Costs 

(By David Lawrence) 

The country owes a vote of thanks to the 
Republicans for their self-restraint. If the 
Republicans had chosen to answer in kind 
President Truman’s political maneuvers in 
blaming the high cost of living on the Re- 
publican Congress, the consequences might 
have been shocking. 

For the Republicans have never made full 
use of the most potent piece of political 
argument they could use this year—namely, 
that if the whole truth were revealed about 
the high cost of living, it would be dis- 
covered that money and materials going to 
aid Europe are basically responsible for to- 
day’s inflation. 

It would not be difficult to imagine the 
Republican stump speakers going up and 
down the country telling the American peo- 
ple they could have more autos and more 
housing if the steel and other building ma- 
terials and manpower were not being used 
to supply Europe under the Marshall plan. 

DUE TO ABNORMAL DEMAND 

Likewise, if America’s exports of goods and 
farm products were not being subsidized by 
the American taxpayers, the Republicans 
could point out that the cost of living would 
not be so high. Even wage levels would not 
be as high as they are today if manpower 
were not short due to the abnormal de- 
mand created by the European recovery plan. 

On a strictly dog-eat-dog basis in modern 
politics, the Republicans would have a tre- 


mendous argument in an appeal to nation- 
and it prob- 
for the party 


alism. It worked in the 192( 
ably could bring votes teday 
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out of power. President Truman may, of 
course, goad the Republicans into that kind 
of campaign. He took a big risk in blaming 
the Republican Congress for the high cost 
of living when everybody who knows the 
facts is aware that European demand has 
prevented a deflation this year and actually 
increased the inflation. 

This doesn’t mean that there is no basis 
for some form of Government controls. On 
the contrary, the sound arguments for such 
controls have been obscured by the parti- 
San political atmosphere with which the 
President has enveloped the whole problem. 
It is unlikely that the Republicans will take 
lying down the accusation that they alone 
have been responsible for the rise in living 
costs. 

BOUND TO CREATE SHORTAGE 


When a government spends from $12,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000 a year for arma- 
ment, it is bound to create a shortage in steel 
and other materials. This causes building 
costs to go up because, when products are 
in short supply, they usually rise in price. 
To control prices, moreover, doesn’t always 
keep away black markets or encourage in- 
creased production. 

The only way to cure inflation is to bring 
a balance between supply and demand. 
There would have been such a balance this 
year but for the inflationary action resulting 
from the European recovery program and the 
increase in the rearmament program. 

But these things were necessary. Both po- 
litical parties supported the legislation ap- 
propriating money for European recovery and 
for an enlarged armament program. It 
doesn’t behoove the Truman administration 
now to seek partisan advantage by charging 
Republicans with the blame for these eco- 
nomic trends. 

Maintenance of the bipartisan policy in 
foreign affairs is vital to the Nation because 
only a unified country can ward off a third 
world war. The Republicans have wisely re- 
frained from telling the whole story about 
the administration's diplomatic blunders in 
dealing with Russia. And the Republicans 
have not answered the Truman charges on 
inflation, as they could, in partisan vein. The 
Republican statement of policy about the 
extra session was dignified and restrained. 
It is to be hoped that the Republicans, 
though given ample provocation, will not 
allow themselves to be dragged into the posi- 
tion of attacking European aid as the true 
cause of inflation. For that might appeal 
to selfishness throughout the Nation and, in 
the end, hurt the whole cause of world peace. 





The Blue-Gray Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have in my 
hand the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
for Thursday morning, July 29, which 
contains an article under the headline 
“Biue-Gray game is lauded as major 
good-will factor.” The article speaks of 
the Blue-Gray game, played in the city 
of Montgomery, Ala., each December, as 
an evidence of good will among our peo- 
ple and as an evidence of a unified coun- 
try. I wish to commend this article, to- 
gether with an editorial in the same is- 
sue of the paper commenting on the 
article, and call them to the attention 


of all the people of our country, the peo- 
ple of the North, the people of the South, 
the people of the East, and the people of 
the West. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD the article, as well as the editorial. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
July 29, 1948] 

BivE-Gray GAME Is LAUDED AS Mayor Goop- 
WILL Factor 


Montgomery’s own Blue-Gray football 
game is seen by Drew Pearson, Washington 
columnist, as one of the ways whereby the 
North and South could arrive at a better 
understanding of one another. 

Pearson wrote about the game in his 
Wednesday column in commenting about 
the present civil-rights uproar and the way 
Russia is using it to propagandize this and 
other countries. 

In his column Pearson cited the progress 
that has been made in the South and lead- 
ers who are helping cement relationship be- 
tween the two sections and between whites 
and Negroes. 

Meanwhile, in Montgomery, Champ Pick- 
ens, Blue-Gray Association leader, said he 
appreciated the boost Pearson had given the 
game and idea behind it. 


SHRINE TO BOTH 


Pickens said he hoped the entire country 
would become interested and make the event 
here a shrine to those who fell on both sides 
in the War Between the States. 

Here’s what Pearson had to say: 

“The other day I met a man who has been 
doing his part at better understanding be- 
tween the North and the South—a gentle- 
man named Champ Pickens, of Montgomery, 
Ala., who has organized the Blue and Gray 
Association. He is trying to get*folks who 
followed the Confederate Gray during the 
Civil War, and those who followed the Fed- 
eral Blue to get together at least once a 
year at a football game between the all-star 
team of the North and the all-star team of 
the South. He stages the game at Mont- 
gomery, Cradle of the Confederacy, and as 
many northern folks as possible are invited 
down to see the game. 

“Perhaps it might be a good idea for us 
to stage a lot of things like this—and to 
think a little more about our own internal 
problems. We have been giving a lot of 
thought to friendship abroad—which cannot 
be neglected—but we must also work at 
friendship at home—which is equally im- 
portant. 

“For instance, most people don’t realize 
that there is no one memorial day to com- 
memorate the veterans who wore the blue 
and the gray. Memorial days are sprinkled 
all over the calendar. While the North sets 
aside May 30, North and South Carolina set 
aside May 10, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky June 3, while Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama commemorate April 26. 

“Therefore, why not pick one day mutually 
agreeable to the South and pay tribute not 
only to the fallen heroes of the past but at 
that time promote more friendship for the 
future?” 

FOR CIVIC CLUBS 


“Also, it might be a fine idea for the Rotary 
Clubs, the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, and the 
junior chambers of commerce, which all do 
such a good job of promoting worth-while 
community enterprises, to take up the prob- 
lems of better understanding between the 
North and South. If some of the southern 


clubs invited northern clubs down to their 
cities, and vice versa, a lot of solid friend- 
ship might result. 

“I might seem foolish to say that we need 
more understanding right here in our own 
country, but the fact is that we do.” 
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[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser] 
TELL Him Asout Ir 


Today on page 1 is a news story about 
what a columnist, a syndicated one, wrote for 
the Alabama Journal yesterday afternoon 
That is unusual procedure. : 

It is an unusual column. 

Drew Pearson, presiding officer of a column 
Which has approximately 20,000,000 daily 
readers and radio speaker to the most Hoop- 
ernitized of radio audiences is authority of 
the column. 

Champ Pickens went to Washington some 
months ago to talk to Mr. Pearson. His 
mission was the biggerment and betterment 
cf the Blue-Gray celebration which he 
breech-birthed in 1938. Mr. Pearson listened 
attentively and later called Champ back for 
a second visit. 

Champ did a fine missionary job as js 
attested by Mr, Pearson’s column, There js 
more to this than meets the eye, of course, 
and if the citizens who are pleased with what 
Mr. Pearson has written will communicate 
their pleasure to him by telegram, letter, or 
post card, all will be well, 





Young Republicans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD an article en- 
titled “Young Republicans,” by Raymond 
Moley, from Newsweek for June 28 last. 

There being no objection, the article 


-was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
YOUNG REPUBLICANS 
(By Raymond Moley) 


While the cheers ring out for the great and 
notable in the Republican Party and while 
that party is warm in anticipation of victory, 
let us turn the page to a little-known soldier 
of the party’s long march through the desert. 

Back in early 1936 when, as Gov. Dwight 
Green said in his keynote, the party in dis- 
aster after defeat was literally “driven back 
to the county line,” Richard Nowinson, in his 
twenties, started a little magazine called the 
Republican. It was a daring venture sup- 
ported by little except the idealism of its 
youthful editor. When the initial copy, pub- 
lished in Chicago, came to this desk, it was 
an eyebrow raiser. Political magazines had 
long been out of date, and their history had 
been marked by failure. Moreover, this was a 
period dedicated to the fortunes of no rising 
party but to an old and badly battered one. 

But there was no wish in Dick Nowinson's 
mind to glorify the old and reactionary. He 
believed in two-party government at a mo- 
ment when the trend seemed to be going 
toward one-party, one-man governments 
everywhere, except in the British Common- 
wealth. 

Nowinson says that his project rested on a 
few simple propositions: that millions of 
voters still shared the early ideals of the Re- 
publican Party; that basic Republican prin- 
ciples needed restatement in the light of new 
conditions; that there was no unity of prin- 
ciple in the old party; that millions of young 
men and women were coming of age who 
could only dimly remember a Republican 
President, 
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The polls showed that the GOP failed to 
interest young people. The pied pipers of 
the New Deal were playing the tune of a 
neave new world. The GOP was billed as an 
man’s party. 
he Republican won new interest in the 

as it struggled along. It contributed 
“petter-informed party membership. It 

ty leaders what the people in the 
vere thinking. It told the rank and 
their leaders were like. It helped 
lize policy in Nation and State. 
‘ when strong Republican governors 

1 to appear, the magazine told of their 

hievements. And as the Republican 

sembership in Congress grew, it offered in- 
formation about what it was doing. 

Nowinson has been doing all this construc- 

ve work with little material return, After 

rs, he still labors with undiminished 

*) in his little offices in Chicago. He has 

he satisfaction of traveling with the for- 

ward-looking members of his party back from 

he “county line” to the shadow of the White 

use. He deserves support, for his job is 

just beginning. The Republican Party not 

only needs watching in victory, but it needs 
direction, interpretation and advice. 

The present and prospective ascendancy of 
the party is a tentative sanction. It is based 

a widespread reaction against the ad- 
ninistration now in power. The war and 
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nly the war spared Roosevelt from that re- 
ition. Truman is getting the full force of 
ecumulated dissatisfaction, plus plenty of 
dditional exasperation which he himself has 
ausea. 

Millions of young people are going to enter 
the Republican 


Party with reservations. 
hey want to believe the promises of the 
pokesmen and the platform of this con- 
vention. They want the invigorating at- 
mosphere of economic freedom, of a more 
efiicient public service, relief from obtrusive 
and scolding authority, a smarter, more effec- 
tive diplomacy and constructive action con- 
cerning the cost of living. Their tentative 
vote of confidence can be reviewed. It can 
even be withheld if the campaign bogs down. 
These young voters want no tribal tub 
thumping and mystic incantations from 
those old Republican medicine men who pre- 
vailed in the days of normalcy. There were 
occasional and rather ominous signs in Phil- 
.delphia that those relics conceived this to 
be the year of personal resurrection. Victory, 
however, will depend upon youth. 
More voters have come of age since Now- 
nson started out than all those who voted 
r Hoover and Smith 20 years ago. They 
t a change, but the right kind of change. 
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Our Irredeemable Paper Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a genuine privilege to insert in the Rec- 
RD an article taken from Human Events 
nd which was written by our colleague 
Mr, Burretr. This deals with the most 
Important subject before the Nation, 
namely, that of money. It goes straight 
to the heart of the matter. Only when 
the principle which he expounds domi- 
nates the thinking of our national law- 
makers will there be hope of reversing 
the trend toward tyranny and restoring 
0 the individual citizen the liberty which 
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made America the greatest nation on 
earth. 


Our IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY 


(By Howarp H. Burrett, Representative, Sec- 
ond District of Nebraska) 


“Of all the contrivances for cheating the 
laboring classes of mankind, none has been 
more effectual than that which deludes them 
with paper money.”—Daniel Webster. 


I 

When the United States Government de- 
liberately abandoned the gold standard in 
1933, and officially repudiated its solemn 
pledge to redeem its bonds and paper money 
with gold, little notice was accorded the pro- 
tests against this arbitrary action. Neither 
the unprecedented immorality of repudia- 
tion nor the resort to printing-press money 
seemed to disturb the American people. 

Public faith in our money system rested on 
a long heritage of sound money freely re- 
deemable in gold. But no significant imme- 
diate effect on the domestic purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar took place. Clever propa- 
ganda, appearing to the patriotic instincts 
of the public, effectively offset or silenced 
the voices of those who spoke about the in- 
flationary perils of irredeemable paper 
money. 

Now, 15 years have passed. The evil conse- 
quences of that dishonorable action are be- 
ginning to make themselves felt, though the 
cause is still not understood. The ordinary 
consumer has become painfully aware of a 
continual and relentless rise in the cost of 
living. The citizen interested in public af- 
fairs is beginning to voice a suspicion that 
neither party any longer possesses the ability 
and integrity genuinely to bring Government 
spending under control. The disciple of hu- 
man liberty is alarmed at both the steady 
expansion of bureaucracy and militarism, 
and the growing public enthusiasm for state 
intervention in all human activities. We are 
slowly becoming enmeshed in all the eco- 
nomic, political, and moral consequences 
that always ultimately follow the resort to 
irredeemable paper money. 


II 


Lenin is reported to have said that the 
surest way to destroy the capitalistic sys- 
tem is to debauch the currency. By expand- 
ing the money supply with irredeemable 
printed paper, government can steadily con- 
fiscate, secretly and unobserved, the savings 
of the people. This process generally known 
as inflation, amounts to legalized robbery of 
humble and trusting people by the very 
agency (government) that supposedly pro- 
tects them from spoliation. 

In the United States, the unrestrained Gov- 
ernment issuance of bonds and currency 
since 1933 has cut in half the purchasing 
power of every life insurance policy, savings 
bank deposit, Government bond, or other 
fixed dollar obligation. Those who have been 
thrifty; those who have responded to the of- 
ficial appeal to put their earnings into sav- 
ings bonds; those who have tried to lay 
away a frugal nest egg for their old age; all 
have taken a cruel loss. Lenin was certainly 
prescient, 

While Government spending steadily di- 
lutes the value of paper money, the result- 
ant inflation brings a train of other evils. 
With taxes high and money deteriorating, 
shrewd people are constrained to spend their 
energies less on productive activity and more 
in shifting their capital assets into real 
property. Speculators who really under- 
stand inflation can always roll up immense 
profits. 

When the great eighteenth century fiat 
money inflation in France collapsed, the 
crushing loss fell on the shoulders of work- 
ing people who had neither the foresight nor 
the means to protect themselves. When the 
inflationary bubble burst and the outstand- 
ing paper money hecame entirely worthless, 
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it was discovered that the great bulk of it 
was in the hands of humble folk. A similar 
consequence resulted during the disastrous 
mark inflation in Germany in the 1920's. 

Governmental fraud undermines both pub- 
lic morale and private morals. When those 
in control of the destiny of the nation break 
its solemn pledge and gloat over that re- 
pudiation, as was done in 1933, it is a na- 
tional disgrace. It is more than disgraceful 
when the President urges the people to “buy 
savings bonds to fight inflation” and money 
thus collected is then used to prop up high 
prices, as in the case of the recent Govern- 
ment million-ton purchase of sugar. Some- 
how and some day the trusting people who 
respond with their savings to such official 
appeals will discover the trickery of which 
they are the victims. 

IIt 

The day-by-day news is giving the Ameri- 
can public a continuous and vivid portrayal 
of the frightful consequences of irredeem- 
able paper currency emissions, now usually 
disguised under the soothing label of ‘“man- 
aged currency” systems. 

In one country after another, since VJ-day, 
we have witnessed a relentless rise in prices 
as the confidence of the populace in paper 
money first slowly, then rapidly, evaporated. 
While the ravages of war are a primary cause 
of Europe’s troubles, yet wherever the gov- 
ernments have met their financial needs with 
the printing press, their basic ills have 
deepened and recovery has been retarded. 

Despite the warning portrayed by the con- 
tinuous drama of currency depreciation 
abroad, and inflationary development at 
home, American cfficialdom pursues a policy 
that might charitably be called “watchful 
waiting.” Instead of vigorous and coura- 
geous efforts to restore a sound money re- 
deemable in gold—before public uneasiness 
over our paper money results in a general 
flight from currency, bank deposits, and 
other dollar promises—our supposedly re- 
sponsible leaders sit with folded hands, or 
demand economic narcotics like price control. 

In their 1948 political platforms, both 
major parties vigorously denounce inflation 
and high prices. Each pledges itself to halt 
the continuing rise in the cost of living. 
Yet neither party even mentions the only 
final cure for monetary inflation—a restora- 
tion to Americans of the right to own gold 
and to have paper money redeemed in gold. 

It is hard to believe that the men entrusted 
with the financial welfare of this Nation 
follow a pattern that runs counter to all the 
teachings of history. Yet the record shows 
that all efforts to legislate or decree monetary 
values by governments have ultimately failed 
disastrously. Why, then, should anyone be- 
lieve that the present attempt to defy natu- 
ral economic law can succeed? 

Apologists for the American experiment in 
irredeemable paper money claim “our sys- 
tem is different.” They point to the Gov- 
ernment gold stocks at Fort and 
solemnly assert that this $23,500,000,000 gold 
hoard gives ample security and backing to 
our currency. What they neglect to men- 
tion is that the Fort Knox gold is not ob- 
tainable by Americans in exchange for paper 
dollars. Only foreign holders of dollars can 
step up to the American Treasury and secure 
gold in exchange. 

Perhaps these advocates of managed cur- 
rency should be reminded of the comment of 
Sir Isaac Newton when he was asked by Brit- 
ish Treasury officials why the British money 
unit, the pcund, had to be a fixed quantity 
of precious metal. Why did it need to be 
of meta! at all, since paper currency w 
ready publicly accepted? could not 
notes be issued withcut ever b r redeemed? 
Newton, a mathematician, 1 ied: “Gentle- 
men, in applied mathematics, you must de- 
scribe your unit.” 

Today n paper-money unit 


the exception of a rela 
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redeemable in silver, would be difficult to 
describe. A $20 Federal Reserve Note carries 
on its face this inscription: “The United 
States of America will pay to the bearer on 
demand $20”; $20 in more paper. 

If those who have promoted irredeemable 
paper money in America believe in a Govern- 
ment-managed economy, then it is easy to 
understand their attitude. For inconvertible 
printing-press money is a basic requirement 
of a totalitarian economy. Automatically 
the opportunity of the individual to earn or 
preserve his independence is eliminated. 


Iv 


Despite coolness from Treasury and bank- 
ing interests, several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to restore the gold stand- 
ard. My own proposal, H. R. 5031, would 
provide a return to the free redemption of 
paper money in gold at an early date. It 
proposes the minting of gold coins based 
on the present price for gold, $35 per ounce, 
and the elimination of restrictions on the 
private ownership of gold. 

Although the task of restoring honest 
money in America is not easy, it will never 
be less difficult than now. Gold is still com- 
ing into the Treasury in substantial amounts, 
and the ratio of our gold stocks to money in 
circulation is higher now than during many 
years prior to 1933. As after the Civil War, 
“The way to resume is to resume.” 

Admittedly, the hurdles created by the 
fantastic increase of money in circulation, 
bank deposits, and Government debt cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. Neither can the 
ticklish political aspects of this problem be 
ignored. The end of the present inflationary 
boo:n will most surely cause unpleasant eco- 
nomic repercussions. Both major parties are 
earefully avoiding any action that might 
enable the opposite party to pin on them the 
blame for its termination. 

But intelligent political understanding and 
action is imperative. Perhaps the answer is 
a bipartisan approach. Nowhere in public 
affairs would it be more reasonable, for all 
American citizens, excepting only speculators 
and profiteers, have a common interest in the 
reestablishment of sound currency, and the 
problem must be solved in accordance with 
economic principles having no allegiance to 
political parties. 

The American heritage of an honest money 
redeemable in gold was not given to this 
generation to squander. It was entrusted to 
our hands as custodians. Unless restored, 
we shall be recorded by history as faithless, 
both to our ancestors and our posterity, for 
the blessing of this land of liberty and its 
unparalleled achievements are intimately 
connected with the right of the individual 
freely to obtain gold in exchange for the 
fruits of his labors. 





“The King’s ’Orses” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following press 
release issued by Hon. Samuel B. Petten- 
gill on July 29, 1948: 

“THE KING’S ’ORSES” 

The impending nationalization of horses in 
Great Britain has provoked the following 
letter from Mr. Leonard B. Smith to the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

“The editorial in your issue of May 24 
entitled ‘The King’s 'Orses’ is good as far 


as it goes, but it really amounts only to a 
feeble start on the road to utopian equality, 
justice, and happiness. Nationalization of 
all horses is only.a first step. An act of 
Parliament should be passed declaring that 
all race horses are equal to each other, and 
also that all truck horses are equal to race 
horses, and providing severe punishment for 
any reactionary bourgeois who should at any 
time dispute either of these two fundamental 
principles. Then the antitrust laws, the 
income-tax laws, and the labor laws should 
all be made applicable to horses. 

“Any horse which wins a race by running 
faster than the other horses should be se- 
verely punished and barred from all future 
races, and the winnings of the race should 
be taken from him and distributed among 
the underprivileged horses which did not run 
as fast as he did. A law should be passed 
providing that all races shall be dead heats, 
and that any horse which runs so fast that 
the other horses cannot keep up with him 
shall be taken out of the race and immedi- 
ately gelded so that he shall never be able 
to procreate any more horses having such 
antisocial tendencies.” 

This is something the man in the street 
can understand. It takes the whole socialist 
dogma apart. 

The rise and fall of horses is one of the 
stories of socialism. Beginning a hundred 
years ago, British horses, cattle, and sheep 
became prize animals. They were sent as 
breeding stock to America, Canada, Australia, 
all around the world. 

Until a century ago, they had been runts, 
stunted and dwarfted. Grown oxen were 
no larger than a good sized calf today. It 
took a dozen to pull a wooden plow. The 
fleece of a single sheep often weighed less 
than 2 ounces. 

Because not enough hay was grown, most 
of the animals were killed at the beginning 
of winter. The result: not enough manure 
to keep up ¢he land. Another result: no 
fresh meat in winter. The only meat was 
pickled in salt brine. Result: nearly every- 
body suffered from scurvy. 

The animals ran down; men ran down; 
England stood still for centuries. Nearly 
every year there was famine in some parts of 
the country. 

Why? Because Britain had a species of 
socialism, All pasture land was used in 
common. All kinds of “diseased scurvie cat- 
tel” mingled with the sound animals and in- 
fected them. There was no incentive to an 
individual owner to breed up his animals. 

But about the time of the American Revo- 
lution, individualism in British agriculture 
began to gain ground. A series of laws, the 
“Enclosure Acts,” were passed, permitting 
British farmers to fence in their meadows 
and pasture lands. They then had an in- 
centive to breed up their. herds and English 
horses, cattle, and sheep became prize ani- 
mals. That was the end of scurvy and 
starvation. 

Now the Socialists are returning to the 
socialism their sturdy forebears rescued 
England from. The dog returns to its vomit. 

SAMUEL B, PETTENGILL, 





Counting of Electoral Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that three news- 
paper articles dealing with the subject 
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matter of Senate Joint Resolution 299 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec. 
ORD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of July 19, 1948) 


“ELECTORAL SYSTEM May HELP Bo.tEers—Dr. 
PRIVING TRUMAN OF ELECTORs IN SourH AND 
WINNING 150, THEY HOPE For a DeapLocK” 


(By Samuel A. Tower) 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—The emergence of a 
rump movement of southern Democrats giv- 
ing allegiance to States’ rights candidates foy 
President and Vice President focused atten. 
tion today on the electoral system under 
which a body of electors from the severa] 
States, rather than the popular vote, governs 
the election to these high offices. 

The electors chosen by the States, known 
collectively as the electoral college, are the 
intermediates for whom the people vote in 
Presidential elections. After the election, the 
State electoral colleges assemble and cast 
their ballots for the Presidency and the Vice 
Presidency. These ballots are forwarded to 
Officials in Washington and are opened and 
counted on January 6 in the presence of both 
Houses of Congress. 

If no one candidate for the Presidency has 
a majority, or in the case of a tie, the de- 
cision rests with the House of Representa- 
tives, with each State having one vote, re- 
gardless of area or population. 

No provision has been found in the Con- 
stitution covering failure of the House to 
elect a President. The States just keep on 
balloting until one is chosen. 

Although there has been a tacit under- 
standing, by prevailing custom accompanied 
by pledges from electors, that the State elec- 
toral colleges chosen by the popular majority 
would cast their ballots for the Candidate 
carrying the State, there is nothing in the 
Constitution or in any judicial ruling to com- 
pel electors to vote for that candidate or 
to bar them from voting for any individual 
of their choice. 

The southern Democratic bolters, who in 
convention at Birmingham yesterday nomi- 
nated Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina, for President and Gov. Fielding L. 
Wright, of Mississippi, for Vice President as 
the ticket of “the true minority party” op- 
posing civil-rights action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, made it plain that they were hoping 
to obtain about 150 electoral votes. 

In the sectional strife in the Democratic 
Party, the southerners have _ repeatedly 
warned that a strong plank in the platform 
on civil rights would touch off a drive in 
the Southland that would have as its ob- 
jective not only the prevention of President 
Truman’s reelection but, in the event of any- 
thing but a landslide for the Republicans, 
the necessity of throwing the election into 
the House where the southern bloc migit 
be able to be the decisive factor. 

The southern opponents of President Tru- 
man appear at present to be able to count 
on only the score of electoral votes from Al:.- 
bama and Mississippi, whose electors already 
have been instructed to cast their ballots 
for a candidate other than President Tru- 
man. 

They were bidding, however, for the votes 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, and from such 
fringe areas as Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware, 
and Oklahoma. 


CHANCE OF ELECTORS SWITCHING 


While it was yet too early to estimate the 
extent of the southern revolt, especially with 
some of the States from the solid South still 
to pick their electoral slates, from a legalistic 
point of view there remained the possibility 
that President Truman could carry some of 
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these States and still be deprived of their 
electoral votes. 

In 1796, in this country’s first contested 

election, three electors who were chosen to 
vote for Thomas Jefferson voted instead for 
John Adams. President Adams was elected 
py an electoral vote of 71 to 68 so that Jeffer- 
son, in effect, had the election snatched from 
nlm. 
’ In 1824 an elector ignored the popular 
mandate of his State and as recently as 1912 
there occurred in South Dakota a situation 
pearing some analogy to the present. 

The State’s delegation to the Republican 
National Convention walked out before 
president Taft had been renominated and 
its electoral selections announced that if 
chosen they would cast their ballots for 
Theodore Roosevelt, that year a rump Re- 
publican candidate on the Bull Moose ticket. 
No Roosevelt electoral slate had been desig- 
nated. 

The South Dakota voters, although fore- 
warned, selected the Republican electoral 
slate over the Democratic and the State’s 
votes were cast for Theodore Roosevelt with- 
out any challenge of impropriety. 

In many States the names of the national 
convention nominees do not appear, only 
the names of the electors. In view of the 
autonomy of electors under the present sys- 
tem, even if the regular dominant Demo- 
cratic organizations were to prevail in some 
Southern States over the independent ticket, 
the electors could still feel free to cast their 
ballots for a Presidential choice whom they 
regarded as a reflection of State and south- 
ern interests. 

As a result, if the contest outside the South 
were to prove close, the southerners hope 
still to be able to block the election of Mr. 
Truman and by forcing the Presidential 
election into the House, obtain a veto on the 
candidates for President. 


POPULAR ELECTION PROPOSAL 


The possibility of another election being 
decided in the House again puts the spotlight 
on a constitutional amendment providing 
for the direct election by the people of the 
President and the Vice President. 

This amendment, predominantly sponsored 
by Senator ig=nry CaBoT LopcEz, JR., Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, and approved by the 
Judiciary Committees of the Senate and 
House, would provide for popular voting for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency and, 
while retaining the electoral-vote system, 
would eliminate its unit rule so that the 
electoral vote would be divided in exact ratio 
to the popular vote. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
not only elections by the House but also all 
the archaic defects and evils of the present 
electoral college system, which have been 
condemned by students of Government as 
undemocratic, unsound, and unworkable. 

Elections decided by the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been surrounded by charges 
of fraud and political chicanery and have 
been fraught with the danger of civil strife. 


HISTORICAL CHOICES MADE 


The first of these and probably the most 
important from a constitutional point of 
view was that of 1800, when Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Aaron Burr, both from the same 
party, each received 73 electoral votes, In 
those days the candidate with the largest 
number of electoral votes was elected Pres- 
ident and the runner-up Vice President. In 
the balloting by States Jefferson finally got 
10, Burr four, and two were not cast. 

As a result of this deadlock, the twelfth 
amendment was added to the Constitution, 
providing for separate ballots for the Pres- 
ident and Vice President. 

In 1824 the Democrats split, with the 
Southerners dividing their support among 
three candidates: Jackson of Tennessee, Clay 
of Kentucky, and Crawford of Georgia. 
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Then the country had the election of its 
first minority President, when John Quincy 
Adams was chosen by the House after Jack- 
son, the leading candidate, had failed to get 
a majority in the electoral college in what 
was widely regarded as a defiance of the 
popular will. 

The South also played an important role 
in the disputed Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876, when Hayes received 185 electoral votes 
to Tilden’s 184. 

With three electoral slates from Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, along with 
Oregon, contested between the Democrats 
and Republicans and with Congress divided 
between a Republican Senate and a Dem- 
ocratic House, the decision was left to an 
extraconstitutional electoral commission 
which decided that the Republican electors 
were the ones legally chosen. 


DEFECTS OF SYSTEM IN PRACTICE 


The framers of the Constitution rejected 
the concept of popular election of the Ex- 
ecutive through fear of an uniformed elec- 
torate and adopted the electoral college as 
a council of the ablest men of the country, 
exercising independent judgment. 

Contrary to their expectations, political 
parties developed so that the concept was 
never an actuality. By the third election, in 
1796, electoral votes were scattered among 
13 candidates and the original theory was 
no longer even a pretense. 

Under the Constitution State legislatures 
were permitted to determine the method of 
choosing electors and started to select them 
directly until the late 1820’s when the people 
gained popular choice of electors. 

Among the other criticism of the electoral 
system are the disenfranchisement of the 
minority voters of a State and the distortions 
between the electoral and the popular vote, 
which in some cases have resulted in election 
o* candidates who lacked a popular majority. 

Further it is contended that the system 
restricts the field of potential Presidential 
candidates to residents of States with large 
electoral blocs. 

It is also maintained, that the system in- 
vites and encourages building up small, or- 
ganized minority groups in pivotal States. 
In 1884, for example, Cleveland got 1,000 more 
than Blaine in the State of New York and 
a change of 600 votes in the State would 
have elected Blaine President. 


EFFECT OF UNIT RULE IN SOUTH 


It has sometimes been contended that un- 
der the unit system of casting electoral votes 
the South carries more weight than it should 
and that a substantial number of Republi- 
can votes are wasted there. 

In the electoral college the 10 States of the 
Solid South have 115 votes out of a total of 
531, broken down as follows: Alabama, 11; 
Arkansas, 9; Florida, 8; Georgia, 12, Loui- 
siana, 10; Mississippi, 9; North Carolina, 14; 
South Carolina, 8; Texas, 23; and Virginia, 
11. The border States, often allied with the 
South, have 64. 





{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of June 
30, 1948] 


“THE LODGE PLAN” 


It could be that the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tion may be the last in which the electoral 
college will function as it has since the adop- 
tion of the twelfth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. For, if the Republicans win in 
November, they will probably start the ma- 
chinery for an amendment to give effect to 
this plank in the platform they adopted last 
Wednesday: “We favor a revision of the pro- 
cedure for the election of President and Vice 
President which will more exactly refiect the 
popular vote,” 

When Senator Henry CapoT Lonce, Jr., 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
read that plank to the convention he knew 
what procedure he favors, For the Senate 
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had before it when it adjourned Mr. Loncer’s 
plan to have the electoral college refiect the 
popular vote. It would divide the electoral 
votes of each State proportionately among 
the Presidential candidates according to the 
popular vote each candidate received. Take 
a hypothetical case: A State has 10 electoral 
votes. in the election candidate A gets 100,- 
000 votes; candidate B 50,000; and candidate 
C 50,000. Of that State’s electoral vote can- 
didate A would get one-half, or 5 votes. Can- 
didates B and C would divide equally the 
other 5 electoral votes. Thus, in the election 
of a President those persons who had voted 
for B or C would not be disfranchised in the 
electoral college as now. Their minority pro- 
portion would be added to the electoral votes 
for their candidates in other States where 
they might be in the majority. Actually,ina 
two-candidate race for the Presidency, it 
would be impossible for the candidate with 
a minority of the popular vote to have a ma- 
jority of the electoral college vote. That has 
happened on two occasions since the Civil 
War. 

The Lodge plan is an admirable compro- 
mise between the prevailing procedure and 
an out-and-out popular vote taken Nation- 
wide, as some persons advocate. It preserves 
the identity of the States without doing vio- 
lence to the popular will. It may seem a bit 
cumbersome at first glance. And unques- 
tionably the law will have to make allow- 
ance for fractional parts of votes or a State 
could lose one vote in the electoral college. 

About the only difficulty it will cause will 
be to the political dopesters. They will not 
only have to guess which candidate will carry 
a State, but by how much, and what the 
total vote may be. That, however, will only 
add to the merriment. Guessing election re- 
sults is their dish, and how they enjoy it. 
The more complicated the process, the bet- 
ter they will like it. 


[From the Washington Daily News 
1948 | 
“NATIONAL AFFAIRS” 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.—The Republican 
convention in Philadelphia opened up the 
question of a long-overdue reform by one 
sentence in its platform: 

“We favor a revision of the procedure for 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent which will more exactly reflect the popu- 
lar vote.” 

This was timely and appropriate for, dur- 
ing the last Congress, such a proposed reform 
by constitutional amendment was approved 
by the Judiciary Committees of both House 
and Senate and reached the calendar, though 
failing of final action. It was sponsored 
jointly by a Republican and a Democrat—in 
the Senate by Senator Henry Casotr LopcE 
(Republican, Massachusetts) and in the 
House by Representative Ep Gossett (Demo- 
crat, Texas). Consequently endorsement of 
such a reform in principle in the Republican 
platform might very properly be followed by 
endorsement in the Democratic platform at 
the forthcoming Philadelphia convention 
That would put it in a favorable legislative 
spot in Congress. 


of June 29, 


Senator LonGE’s influence was seen in ap- 
proval of the reform by the Republicans 
He was chairman of the resolutions commit- 


tee that drafted the platform 

The Lodge-Gossett proposal calls for aboli- 
tion of the electoral college as such, though 
retaining the electoral vote, and for substi- 
tution of what would amount to popular 
election of President and Vice Pré 
This would be done by giving to each candi- 
date in each State the proportion of the 
State’s electoral vote represented by his per- 
centage of the vote in the State. For a sim- 
ple example, if the vote of Ohio were divided 
60-40 between the two major parties, then 
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the candidates, of one party would receive 
15 electoral votes, the other, 10 electoral 
votes. As it is now the candidate who gets 
the majority of votes gets the whole elec- 
toral vote of a State—in Ohio, for instance, 
all of the 25 electoral votes. 

While the need for such a reform long has 
been recognized to avoid what already has 
happened three times in our history, that is, 
that the candidate with the smaller popular 
vote has become President through the exist- 
ing electoral system, there are other per- 
suasive reasons which are dramatized at this 
very time. 

One is the situation in the South growing 
out of resentment over President Truman’s 
civil-rights program. That has provoked 
proposals that a State committee be given 
authority to order the whole electoral vote 
of a State cast against the President, no 
matter what his popular vcte may be. That 
would be impossible under the Lodge-Gossett 
reform. 

Another healthy effect envisaged in the 
South would be encouragement of a real 
two-party system in that section. By mak- 
ing it possible for Republicans to get credit 
in electoral votes for the minority of votes 
they always poll in the South it would be 
worth while to vote the Republican ticket 
there, for Republican votes would count. 
Senator Lopce says this would probably in- 
duce Republican candidates to campaign in 
the South. 

A characteristic generally of our politics 
this year is tension over issues. This very 
likely will produce an intense and exagger- 
ated appeal to minority groups, particularly 
in the large States where they are centered. 
The campaign will tend to be concentrated 
in such States. This invites not only arous- 
ing of prejudice, but also actual corruption, 
as has been demonstrated in the past. The 
change in the electoral system would mini- 
mize the importance of the large States in 
elections. 

Also, the proposed reform would give elec- 
toral representation to independent and 
third parties if they are sufficiently strong 
in certain areas. In 1924, for example, the 
late Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, who polled just under 5,000,000 votes, 
would have been credited with far more 
than the 13 electoral votes which he got for 
carrying his own State. He ran second to 
President Coolidge and ahead of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, John W. Davis, in 10 other 
States west of the Mississippi. A showing 
of that strength in electoral votes widely 
scattered over the West refiecting the dis- 
content in that area, might of itself have 
had a moderating influence on Republican 
Party policy thereafter. As it was the GOP 
old guard capitalized the so-called Coolidge 
landslide in a course that ended inevitably 
in economic collapse that had its origin in 
distress in the farm areas. 

Similarly, a real electoral count on the 
basis of popular votes for the Wallace third 
party ticket this year might have its effect. 

It is at least helpful that the change to a 
popular-vote system has been projected for 
thinking and discussion. 
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It’s ’76 in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I wish to include an article by 
Quentin Reynolds entitled “It’s ’76 in 
Israel,” which appears in the August 1948 
issue of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

This article gives the American reader 
one of the most significant pictures of 
day-to-day family life in Israel and is an 
excellent portrayal of the birth of the 
newest democracy—Israel: 


Tei Aviv, IsrRArEL—Leah had brought an 
armiful of flowers in with her and when she 
put them in vases the vivid red of the hi- 
biscus and the deep blue of the cornflcwers 
brightened the room and gave it a festive air. 
Leah Unna had been working in the fieldu 
since 6 that morning. Now she had changed 
into a neat blue dress with white trimming 
and had tied a blue ribbon around her tum- 
bling dark hair. Her husband Zeev Unna 
came in and her eyes lit up for a moment; 
then she took the gun from him and placed 
it on top of a tall wardrobe.. 

Zeev laughed and said earnestly, “She is 
always afraid the children will get hold of the 
gun. But I always take the bullets out be- 
fore I come home.” 

Zeev Unna ordinarily works in the fields 
here at the agricultural settlement known as 
Givat Brenner (Brenner Hill), but times are 
difficult and he is now one of those picked 
to guard the community. Palestine is now 
the nation Israel, and it has a formal army 
and police force of its own. But things are 
not tranquil as yet, so Zeev has to spend 2 
days as guard. He farms the rest of the week. 

Today was a special occasion. His 7-year- 
old daughter Tamar was to come out of the 
hospital and that was why Leah had brought 
the flowers in from the fields. “Tamar only 
had a cold,” Leah explained in precise Eng- 
lish, ‘“‘but they kept her there 4 days and we 
couldn’t see her. We might have caught it 
and passed it on to Gad.” 

There was a squealing outside and then 
the room was full of Tamar and Gad and they 
were hurling themselves at their mother and 
dark-eyed Tamar was telling of the chocolate 
they’d given her in the hospital and Gad, 
like any 4-year-old boy the world over, was 
climbing all over his father. The Unna fam- 
ily was at home and reunited. They would 
stay reunited until it was time for Tamar 
and Gad to go to the children’s dormitory 
where they sleep each night. 

Life in an agricultural settlement in Israel 
seems hard to an outsider but Leah and Zeev 
only look puzzled when you mention it. 
To them life is full and exciting and the work 
in the fields is work they have chosen for 
themselves because both have a great love 
for the land. Leah came from Germany as a 
child. Zeev left his native Hamburg when 
he was 16 to find his destiny in Palestine. 
And he found it here at Givat Brenner, which 
is only 30 miles from Tel Aviv. 

Leah sent the children out to play and we 
sat down over coffee to talk of life as lived 
by a typical farming family. Givat Brenner 
is the largest communal settlement in Israel. 
It is a community of a thousand people and 
all but the children work, either on the land 
or in the factory which cans the tomatoes 
and the fruit which is grown by the settle- 
ment. In every sense the settlement is com- 
munal—but it is not at all communistic. 

“But we are not much interested in poli- 
tics,” Zees Unna laughed. “We have our 
work and our children and sometimes we go 
on a holiday. These are our main interests.” 

The day begins early for the Unna family, 
as 1t does for everyone in the settlement, 
They are up at 5:30 and after breakfast in 
the huge community-operated dining hall 
they go to the fields. Once these hundreds of 
acres were desert, but the land wasn’t dead; 
it was merely asleep. It needed only irriga- 
tion and fertilization and when these were 
supplied the land became fertile. Today 
there are trees heavy with oranges and lem- 
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ons and endless rows of tomato plants, car- 
rots, beans, and acres of wheat. Zeev ang 
Leah have grown up with this land and have 
watched it change and their pride in it js 
intense. 

At 11:30 each morning, work stops for an 
hour. Lunch is brought to those who are 
working in the more distant fields and the 
others again meet in the dining hall. Aj 
morning Tamar and Gad are at school. Gaq 
is still in kindergarten. Tamar, with the 
older children, is learning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and also English, which js 
taught in all the schools of Israel. When a 
child is 13 he starts to learn a trade. At 
Givat Brenner he usually learns farming, but 
some children are taught blacksmithing and 
others are taught to be mechanics. Nearly 
all remain to work at Givat Brenner, although 
some occasionally leave to find industria] 
work in Tel Aviv or Haifa. 

“But we are farmers at heart,” Zeev said 
earnestly. “We never could have survived 
and made Israel a nation had it not been for 
the land. Leah and I hope that our two chil- 
dren will stay here and work on the land as 
we are doing. We feel we are contributing 
something to the country when we look at 
our crop each season.” 

Tt is only when the day’s work is done that 
Zeev and Leah see their children. Children 
of the settlement all sleep and have their 
meals in a separate house. But this separa- 
tion seems to increase rather than diminish 
the affection between children and parents. 
And there is always Saturday to look forward 
to. On Saturday Zeev and Leah have the two 
children to themselves. Sometimes they pack 
a picnic lunch and take them to the orange 
groves for the day. And occasionally Zeev 
takes his family to the beach in Tel Aviv for 
an outing. 

“We have everything anyone could ask for,” 
Leah said earnestly. ‘‘We even have a radio.” 

“Yes,” Zeev said with a laugh, “during the 
war I joined the British Army. For the first 
time in many years I had money in my pocket, 
So after I was demobilized I bought a radio. 
However, I was glad to come back here where 
I belong.” 

The people of the community-run settle- 
ments do not draw wages. Each year Zeev 
and Leah are allowed 2 weeks’ vacation and 
they are given $54. Usually they take the 
children to the seashore. They always stop 
at the homes of friends so the $64 is ample to 
cover their expenses. During the rest of the 
year they have no need for money. 

“What would we do with money?” Zeev 
asked. “If Leah or I need new clothes, we go 
to our group-owned store and get them. If 
we want some chocolate for the children, we 
have only to ask for it. All of our food is 
given to us. No, we don’t work for money.” 

At Givat Brenner and at the other group 
settlements the output of fruit and vege- 
tables is higher than it is on the farms owned 
by individuals. Every economic report has 
shown that to be a fact. People like Zeev 
and Leah have an intense love for their coun- 
try and a fervent sense of gratitude to it. Had 
it not been Palestine, it would undoubtedly 
have been the gas chamber or the cremato- 
rium. When they work 9 hours a day 6 days 
a week, they feel that in a small measure they 
are paying a debt to the country which gave 
them asylum. 

“I have an uncle in America,” Zeev said, 
smiling. “He writes me quite often. He 
told me he had read in an American paper 
that our settlements were communistic. 
This is really foolish. Here we have com- 
plete political freedom. We think as we 
wish and talk as we wish. Each year our 
settlement makes a profit. We elect a direc- 
tor and a council each year and they decide 
what to do with the money we have earned. 
Last year we built a moving-picture theater, 
and we have pictures every week. Each 
year we improve our hospital and our chil- 
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dren’s house, and build additional barracks 
for those who come from abroad.” 

“There is another thing.” Leah brushed 
the dark hair back from her forehead. “We 
can leave whenever we wish. If we wanted, 
zeev and I could move to Tel Aviv and get 
work in factories or offices. We have com- 
plete freedom to do as we Wish. But this is 
the life we have chosen, and we are content.” 

The two children tumbled into the room 
again, each carrying a piece of chocolate. 
Could they have it now or would they have to 
wait until after supper? Leah tried for a 
moment to be stern but she ended by laugh- 
ing and saying, “You may have it now.” 
And when 4-year-old Gad gravely asked his 
father to share his piece of candy you knew 
by the smile on Zeev’s face that he was in- 
deed very very content. 

Zeevy and Leah are typical citizens of the 
community-operated settlements. There are 
150 such settlements and about 25,000 men, 
women, and children living and working in 
them. I have been to a dozen settlements 
and every family seemed activated by the 
spirit shown by Zeev and Leah. They have 
dedicated their lives to the land and their 
compensation is complete happiness and an 
inner satisfaction in knowing that they are 
helping to build a nation. Patriotism is not 
an idle word in Israel; it is a living force in 
the hearts of the people. The citizens of the 
world’s newest nation have shown that they 
are willing to die for their country; they are 
also willing to work for their country and to 
prepare it for the tens of thousands of immi- 
grants who are expected within the next year. 

The family of a typical white-collar worker 
in Tel Aviv or Haifa or Jerusalem lives an 
entirely different life from that of Zeev and 
Leah Unna. The one thing the city dweller 
has in common with the farmer is his love 
for his new country and his desire to see 
thousands and thousands of others come to 
enjoy its benefits. 

Come along and meet such a family in Tel 
Aviv, which is a white gleaming city on the 
sea, For the last several months Tel Aviv 
has been in a sense a beleaguered city. Hun- 
dreds of its citizens have been killed by Arab 
shipers shooting from mosques and other 
vantage points in adjacent Jaffa. From the 
day Israel became a nation Egyptian dive 
bombers began periodic visits but the citizens 
of Tel Aviv, much like the citizens of London 
in 1940, refused to allow war to disturb either 
their calm serenity or the routine of their 
daily lives. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wolf Cegla and their 13- 
year-old son, Michael, are a typical Tel Aviv 
family. Wolf Cegla came from Germany in 
1936. He was a lawyer in Berlin, but there 
were plenty of lawyers in Tel Aviv, so he went 
to work for an importing firm. Like most 
businessmen in Tel Aviv, Wolf Cegla and his 
lamily speak English, I first met him at the 
regular luncheon of the Tel Aviv Rotary Club. 

The conversation after luncheon was about 
what you would hear at a Rotary Club lunch- 
eon in Glens Falls, N. Y., or Sioux City, Iowa. 
There was one slight difference. Attorney 
Saul B. Sasoon, president, expressed his re- 
grets that the Arab members of the club were 
unable to attend. At the moment the Haga- 
nah was attacking Jaffa and most Arabs had 
fied the city. Sasoon was not being ironic in 
his expression of regret; a quarter of the Tel 
Aviv Rotary Club members are Arab busi- 
nessmen and on excellent terms with their 
Jewish colleagues. Incidentally, next year’s 
president will be an Arab textile merchant, 
Assad Effendi. 

Wolf Cegla chatted about finance to Her- 
man Ellern, president of the bank; listened 
to Solomon Tolkowsky of the city’s control 
board discuss the export of oranges; laughed 
at the quips of Ralph Kaplan, school princi- 
pal and secretary of the club. Jacob Ben Sira, 
city engineer, talked of plans for enlarging 
the port and Alex Rygens talked wittily and 
intelligently of the problems of a business- 








man in a city under fire. Brilliant Issac 
Chizik, government expert on Arab affairs, 
discussed the difference between the Arab 
of Palestine and the Arab of Iraq or Trans- 
jordan. It was good conversation among the 
substantial citizens of a healthy thriving 
community. 

I met Wolf Cegla a few days later entirely 
by chance. Cegla is a big smiling man who 
looks older than his 89 years, but some of 
them have been hard years. His apartment is 
on Hayarkon Street, which overlooks the 
Mediterranean. Cegla was on his way home 
for lunch when I met him and he asked me to 
join him. I did so and became acquainted 
with the Cegla family. 

His blond wife, Elsa, blinked a bit when she 
saw that her husband had an unexpected 
luncheon guest with him, but beyond that 
she displayed neither dismay nor reproach. 
“It will take me only a minute to put an extra 
plate on the table,” she said, smiling. 

Young Michael, blond like his mother, 
bounced in to throw his arms around his 
father. I was introduced and Michael said 
gravely, “I am very pleased to meet you,” and 
then looked at his father questioningly. 

“That’s right,” his father said approvingly. 
“They're teaching you excellent English at 
school.” 

The Cegla family lives in a four-room 
apartment and each room has a balcony. It 
is a sun-drenched cheerful apartment and 
Cegla is proud of two paintings on the wall 
of his living room. They were done by Kahn 
and Reisser, two well-known Palestinian ar- 
tists. 

In Tel Aviv, the main meal is usually at 
noon. We had noodle soup with bits of 
chicken floating in it; broiled chicken with 
potatoes and peas and a dessert of applesauce 
embellished with cut-up bananas. During 
lunch we discussed the differences in the way 
the Cegla family lives and the way the Jones 
family in America lives. The similarities 
were more striking than the differences. 

Wolf Cegla, for example, makes $7,000 a 
year. His rent is $66 a month and his electric 
light bill about $20 a month. In the kitchen 
a gleaming electric refrigerator and an elec- 
tric stove for cooking explained the relatively 
high electric bill. Like most American fam- 
ilies of his income bracket, Wolf Cegla owns 
acar. His is an American car and he is very 
proud of it. 

“The British did their best to make us buy 
British cars,” he explained, “but the Eritish 
cars weren’t powerful enough to use on the 
steep hills around Jerusalem. I was lucky 
enough to get an American car. It cost 
$2,400 but it was worth it. I don’t use it 
much now because gasoline is so expensive. 
We pay 75 cents a gallon. I have never been 
able to understand why gasoline is so much 
higher here than in the United States. It 
comes from the refineries at Haifa, only a 
few miles from here. But that is one of 
those mysteries of taxation an ordinary busi- 
nessman cannot understand.” 

Elsa Cegla has no servants but twice a week 
she has a woman who come in for 3 hours 
to clean house. And every morning, like 
Mrs. Jones of America, Elsa Cegla shops. 

“I’ve been going to shop around on Ben 
Yehuda Street,” she said. ‘Prices are rather 
high. Fish, even though it comes right out 
of the Mediterranean, is a dollar a pound. 
Like any housewife, I make a budget. I al- 
low myself $48'a week for food. That is high, 
but my husband and Michael have all their 
meals at home and they are two healthy 
hungry men, both of them.” 

Michael laughed with pride at being 
bracketed with his father asaman. Michael 
attends a private high school called the 
Shalva Gymnasium. He is studying algebra 
and elementary geography, which he likes, 
and Hebrew and English, which he finds more 
difficult. 

“We porents aren’t much good helping our 
children with home work,” Wolf Cegla said 
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ruefully. “Neither my wife nor I know He- 
brew. ‘When the children want to have 
secrets from their parents they talk Hebrew 
among themselves. Few of us who came 
from Germany knew the language well.’ 

“I’m a Sea Scout,” Michael interrupted 
shyly. 

He explained that a Sea Scout was really a 
branch of the Boy Scouts, except that instead 
of going on hikes the Sea Scouts went on boat 
rides. They learn how to handle rowboats on 
the Yarkon River and sail boats out in the 
Mediterranean and they learn to swim. 

Michael was also on his class soccer foot- 
ball team, he said gravely. 

“We don’t know what Michael will be when 
he grows up,” his father remarked, grinning. 
“Last month he had decided to be a children’s 

octor. The month before that he wanted 
to be a dog doctor. Now he wants to be a 
soldier.” 

At this point our conversation was stopped 
by the rat-tat-tat of antiaircraft fire, followed 
& moment later by the dull sound of bombs 
exploding. This was the third time during 
the day that Egyptian Spitfires fitted with 
bombs had come over. Their objective was 
only about half a mile from the Cegla apart- 
ment. Michael rushed to the balcony. 

“They are coming again,” he cried excited- 
ly, pointing above. The Spitfires high above 
wheeled almost lazily and then dived. Ther 
was very little effective defense in Tel Aviv 
against enemy aircraft. 


They dived, and the roar of their motor 
hurt your ears, and puffs of white from the 
exploding antiaircraft shell b! omed 
around them, but at 400 feet they released 
their bombs. Neither Wolf nor Elsa nor I 
iked it. We knew that those bombs were 
killing men only a quarter of a mile away. 
Michael rushed out to join his pals who had, 


he said, found a fine place to watch the 
bombing. 


“Kids have no sense of fear,” Wolf Cegla 
said gravely. “Perhaps it’s just as well.” 

“I think all of us in Tel Aviv are proud of 
the fact that not one Jew tried to leave the 


city. We have been driven out of many coun- 
tries, we Jews. This is our last stand and 
perhaps that is why our boys fight so well. 
There 1s no place else for us to go from here 
except the sea.” 

The four planes, having discharged thei1 
obscene duty, turned south, and we came in 
from the balcony and tried to make believe 
that it had never happened and that it would 
not happen again in a few hours. We talked 
of things that Mrs. Jones might taik of toa 
visiting Palestinian correspondent. 

“I suppose by American standards we lead 
a very quiet life,” Wolf Cegla said smiling. “I 
work pretty hard. We begin at the office at 
8, and I seldom get home until 7. Except on 
Friday, when we quit before sundown.” 

“And then you bring me flowers,” 
softly. 

Wolf looked embarrassed. “It's a sort of 
custom to bring flowers home on Friday.” 

“We go out sometimes,” Elsa said. ‘About 
once in 2 weeks we go out to dinner at the 
Park Hotel, and usually I manage to persuade 
him to take me to the Kaete Dan for tea on 
Saturday afternoon.” 

The Kaete Dan Hotel has a terrace over- 
looking the Mediterranean and it is alway: 
crowded on Saturday aftern People 
come to have tea or coffee and to w: 1 ons 
of nature’s best performances: sunset over 
the Mediterranean. 

“And we do go to the m es,” Els: aid. 
“Especially when there is grid rf 
man picture in town. My hu nd is in 
love with Ingrid Bergman.” 

They smiled with easy companionship and 
with the understanding that comes with 
happy marriage. So Mr. and Mrs. Jo! of 
America might have smiled And Elsa 
talked of the hairdresser on Allenby Road 
she went to every other week and how it 
cost her $3 for a hairdo and a 
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She told of a new dressmaker she had found, 
She had just had a lovely linen dress made. 
Expensive? Of course, she laughed. The 
dress cost $60 but it was worth it. She 
looked at her husband. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said gravely. 
well worth it.” 

It was time now for the 2 o’clock news, so 
Wolf turned on the radio. It was a radio 
made in Holland and it cost $120. None 
of the news was good so Wolf turned the 
radio off. 

“Things are going to be difficult for a long 
time,” he said. “But we will survive. We 
seem to have some pretty level-headed men 
in our government.” 

“What party do you belong to?” I asked. 

“No party at all,” he answered. “I sup- 
pose 1 am what you in America would call 
a middle-of-the-roader. In fact, I am a 
little to the right of the middle. But I am 
not interested in politics.” 

“Nor am I,” said Elsa firmly.“And there's 
a concert of the Philharmonic next Wednes- 
day. Dont’ forget we have tickets.” 

“I won't,” Wolf said, “and now it is time I 
got back to the Office.” 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Wolf Cegla of Tel Aviv. 
I thought you might like to meet them. 

(This article went to press as the United 
Nations truce was announced which the 
world hopes will lead to peace in the Holy 
Land. We are publishing it as a signifi- 
cant picture of the birth of a nation.—THE 
EDiTORS.) 


“It was 





President Truman’s Anti-Infiation Pro- 
gram Was Groggy and on the Ropes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I di- 
rect your attention to a statement in the 
Washington News by Peter Edson. Mr. 
Edson in no sense can be classified as a 
New Deal critic which adds weight to 
his comment on the President’s program, 

The statement follows: 


President Truman’s anti-inflation program 
was groggy and on the ropes after a first- 
round encounter with Representative JESSE 
Wotcott, of Michigan, House Banking and 
Currency Committee chairman. Ex-OPA 
Administrator Paul Porter presented the case 
for the President’s proposed new Anti-Infla- 
tion Act, and took a terrible beating. 

Wo.Lcotr subjected Porter to a merciless 
cross examination. Without raising his 
voice, WoLcotr took up Porter’s statement 
and the President's bill and ripped into them, 
point by point. Porter frankly wasn’t pre- 
pared to give the answer to many of WoL- 
coTT’s questions, and it will take a tremen- 
dous amount of skillful presentation by later 
witnesses to undo initial damage. 

One of the key points in the President’s 
program is new authority to control con- 
sumer credit—meaning installment buying 
and charge accounts. During the war the 
Federal Reserve Board had this power under 
regulation W. Congress rescinded it last 
year. The President now wants it reinstated, 

Wotcortr asked Porter if he thought the 
present inflationary situation constituted a 
national emergency. Porter said it did—and 
thereby fell into a trap. Wotcortr read from 
the rescinding law. It specified that the 
President might reinstate regulation W if he 
declared that a national emergency existed. 

Porter apparently didn’t know this power 
was already in the law, Five hours later, at 


his press conference, President Truman re- 
vealed he didn’t know this power was in the 
law, either. 

The President alibied by saying that may- 
be Representative Wo.LcoTtr and the Attor- 
ney General didn’t interpret the law the 
same way. The President said he had to 
abide by the Attorney General’s opinions, 
but that if it were now found that he had 
the power to reinstate credit controls, he 
would use it. 

It cannot be expected that the President 
know and remember every provision of every 
law. But it is his staff’s »usiness to know 
and to advise him on the use of such powers 
as he has. This bad preparation of the 
President’s case against inflation weakens it 
terribly. 

In questioning Porter, who is supposed to 
be coordinating the anti-inflation program, 
Representative WoLcorT said he was trying 
to find out why the President had called 
Congress back. “Would you freeze all prices 
where they are now? What are you going 
to do?” 

Porter tried to explain that only tempo- 
rary price regulations might be issued at 
first, subject to 30-day protest from the in- 
dustries concerned, before being put into 
effect. Under WotcortT’s probing, though, 
he admitted the power to fix all prices would 
be here. 

Wo.Lcotr demanded to kno~ just what 
would be controlled. Porter tried to put 
this off on later witnesses—Agriculture Sec- 
retary Brannan, Commerce Secretary Sawyer. 
He finally said control of meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, clothing, bvilding materials, steel, and 
nonferrous metals needed study. Allocations 
on meat and steel might be necessary, he 
said. 

“You've had since last November to work 
out the details,” said Wo.cotT coldly, and 
added, “Do you think the Congress is going 
to give the President carte blanche?” 





Platform for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following press 
release by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, 
former Representative from Indiana: 

PLATFORM FOR AMERICANS 


In all parts of the world, today, socialism 
is driving forward. It has engulfed nearly ail 
of Europe. It is sweeping ahead in Asia. 
In its most tyrannical form, the Russian so- 
cialism, known as communism, has crushed 
out freedom in nation after nation, 

It is not the economic strength of social- 
ism that is responsible. Nor is it the weak- 
ness of freedom. Time has proved that “only 
the free can be strong.” It is the wiil to 
defend freedom that is weak. 

The battle is being lost not by conquest 
but by default—by the failure of freedom’s 
friends to defend it, to make its virtues 
known to the last citizen. 

Such is the great issue of our time. 

If courageous men and women, regardless 
of party, will now uphold private enterprise 
against collectivism in Federal, State, and 
local governments, their influence will turn 
up the flickering lights of liberty all around 
the world. 

Let them adopt a platform for Americans, 
something like the following: 

Restore the American incentives to work, 
to have and to hold—the old rewards for 
producing more and better goods, 
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Stop confiscating the property or income 
of any class. 

Deport aliens having un-American ideals 
Keep out undesirable immigration. Raise 
the standards for naturalized citizenship, 

Stop the Government’s use of the money 
of taxpayers to compete against them. 

Stop politicians buying votes with Federal 
aid (resulting eventually in Federal control) 
for education, socialized medicine, and pub- 
lic housing. 

Apply antitrust laws fearlessly and equally 
to all monopolies, whether in business or 
labor. 

Abolish the assumed “right” of mass riot. 
ing, terrorism, and the false sanctity attacheg 
to the picket line. 

Protect every man’s right to work where he 
will; his right to bargain as he wishes; his 
right to quit when he will if not under con. 
tract; and his right to go to and from his 
home and place of business or employment 
without interference by anybody. 

Limit by constitutional amendment the 
peacetime taxing power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Abolish or reduce immediately 
taxes which especially hinder saving and cap- 
ital investment essential to promoting new 
inventions, providing new and better tools, 
creating job-making enterprises, and thus 
increasing production and higher income for 
wage workers and all others. 

Stop the waste of public funds. Reduce 
the Federal pay roll by 1,000,000 needless 
pay rollers. Balance the budget. Stop in- 
flation, the process by which Government 
cheapens our dollars and so defrauds every 
thrifty American who has an insurance pol- 
icy, social-security card, bank deposit, or 
investment. 

Keep Amcrica solvent, honest, and free. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





Farcical Touch to the Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 
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Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully direct the attention of the House to 
an editorial in the Evening Star of 
Thursday, July 29. 

The Star is generally very considerate 
of the administration viewpoint which 
lends added interest to its discussion of 
the special session. 

The editorial follows: 


A PREMATURE CALL 


In view of all the tub-thumping which has 
accompanied the President's call for a spe- 
cial session of Congress to deal with high 
prices, one would think that, at the least, 
same member of his administration other 
than Paul Porter, whose real job is that of 
private lawyer, would have been ready to lay 
specific proposals before the legislators. But 
the administration is far from ready. 

When Mr. Truman announced the special 
session call in his political speech to the 
Democratic convention he said there was no 
reason why Congress could not act on his 
recommendations in 2 weeks. It appears 
now, however, that at least a week must pass 
before any administation spokesman will be 
ready to testify on such important matters 
as the President’s request for restoration of 
the excess-profits tax and consumer credit 
control, regulation of inflationary bank 
credit, and controls of speculation on the 
commodity exchanges. 

This state of affairs came to iight yester- 
day when Chairman Tosey, of the Senate 
Banking Committee. who is far more in sym- 
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pathy with the President’s requests than are 
most Republicans, tried to line some wit- 
nesses to appear before his committee. 

A call to Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System’s Board of Gov- 
ernors, is said to have elicited the response 
that he “couldn't possibly” testify before 
next week. And Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder, who might be expected to lead the 
procession of administration witnesses on the 
tax and credit aspects of the President's pro- 
gram, is reported to have said that he would 
not be prepared to testify until after Mr. 
McCabe makes his appearance. 

The affect of all this is to lend a some- 
what farcical touch to the special session 
call and to discredit the note of urgency 
which Mr. Truman has sought to inject into 
his demand for immediate action by the 
Congress. The President may be sure that 
the’ Republicans who are looking for any op- 
portunity to turn the tables on him, will 
make the most of thfs procrastination on the 
part of his aides. 





An American Labor Union 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following press re- 
lease by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, for- 
mer Representative from Indiana: 

AN AMERICAN LABOR UNION 


While patriotic Americans are being kicked 
out of Communist-dominated unions there 
is one big union that has refused member- 
ship to Kremlinites, and has done so for 
years, 

I refer to the carpenters—the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America—headed by “Big Bill” Hutcheson. 
Long before the politicians in Washington 
saw their mistake in cuddling up to the Reds 
and pinks, the carpenters took steps to keep 
these gentry out of their union. 

As a part of their ritual the candidate for 
membership is required to declare that “he 
is not now, and never will become, a member 
of any revolutionary organization, or give aid, 
comfort, or support to any such organiza- 
tion.” If he does, he forfeits his membership. 

This is no sudden conversion to the Ameri- 
can faith. Twenty years ago they revoked 
the charter of one of their locals in New York 
City because it had fallen under Communist 
control. 

When the carpenters advocate’ American- 
ism they command respect. For theirs is the 
fourth largest union in the United States 
With 737,000 members in 2,700 locais. 

At a time when the public is sore at labor 
stoppages, violence, and Communist sabo- 
teurs in union ranks, don’t forget the car- 
penters, There is a lot of be said in their 
favor. 

As recently advised from their Indianapolis 
headquarters, there was not a single carpen- 
ter on strike between the two oceans. They 
were hitting the nail on the head—building 
homes, putting up factories, apartment 
houses, stores, hotels, and places in which to 
live and work. Long before Governor Stassen, 
in Minnesota, or any other politician any- 
where, had come out for a “cooling off” pe- 
riod in industrial disputes, this had been 
standard practice in this union for 40 years. 


Nor can a handful of officers or members 
proclaim a strike. The union’s bylaws re- 
quire the following procedure: If any de- 
mand is contemplated as to wages, hours, etc., 
each member of the local is notified by mail 
of a special meeting and the purpose of the 
meeting is stated. All members must attend 
the meeting. Members who do not attend 
are fined unless illness or some other valid 
reason is given. Except for the fine for non- 
attendance, this is like the New England 
town meeting which we have always thought 
of as democracy at its best—government at 
the grass roots. 

On any question which may result in a 
strike the vote is by secret ballot and 55 per- 
cent must vote “yes.” Then conferences be- 
tween the local and the employer take place. 
If these do not result in an agreement, a rep- 
resentative from general headquarters is 
called in. If the parties still fail to agree, no 
strike can be called for 60 days, and then 
only if it is authorized by national head- 
quarters. 

As far back as 1916 the national headquar- 
ters suspended 61 locals in New York City, 
with 17,000 members, for going out on an 
unauthorized strike. 

The carpenters raised no hue and cry 
against the Mundt-Nixon bill that was de- 
signed to bring the followers of the “Com- 
munist line” into the open. 

They would never raise any objection to a 
committee of Congress asking one of their 
members if he is a Communist. If he is, 
and has been lying about it, the carpenters 
are as anxious as any Congressman to find 
out, and fire him from the union. 

The American flag is always on display in 
their meetings. No other flag is seen there. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





Enormous Wheat Yields in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
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Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
stated a few days ago on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere that during my 
trip to Europe recently, I saw fields of 
wheat which would yield 90 bushels or 
100 bushels per acre, my statement Was 
questioned in various places, and in order 
to give some official credence to my state- 
ment, I include herewith a letter signed 
by Mr. Ben H. Thibodeaux, chief of the 
Food and Agriculture Branch of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, with 
headquarters in Paris, France. 

With Mr. Thibodeaux, Ambassador 
Harriman, Mr. Paul Hoffman, Adminis- 
trator of ECA, and others, I visited 
numerous grain fields in France where 
heavy yields were expected. In most of 
the countries visited, prospects for heavy 
farm crop yields are excellent. Potatoes 
and grain are being harvested and show 
unusually heavy yields. 

The text of the letter follows: 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Paris, July 26, 1948. 
The Honorable Karu STEeran, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. STEFAN: In supplementation 

of our conversation, the average yield of 
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wheat in France during the 10-year period 
1930-39 amounted to 23 bushels per acre, 
with a range from 17 bushels in 1930 to 29 
bushels per acre in 1938. 

There is tremendous variation, however, in 
the average yields per acre in the various re- 
gions in which wheat is produced in France. 
In general, the highest wheat yields are ob- 
tained in the vast region extending from the 
Loire River in the south to the Belgian 
border on the north, and from the Cham- 
pagne region on the east to Normandy-Brit- 
tany on the west. In the better farming 
areas within these boundaries, such as the 
Beauce, the Brie, the Soissonnais, the Beth- 
une area, and others, it is not uncommon 
in favorable years for the average yields of 
wheat on individual farms to reach 60 bush- 
els per acre and, on selected fields, 90 bushels 
or even more per acre. These high yields in 
selected areas are pulled down to the smaller 
national average, of course, by the much low- 
er yields obtained in other parts of France. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN H. THIBODEAUX, 
Chief, Food and Agriculture Branch, 
Office of the United States Special 
Representative in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include with my re- 
marks on French farming a table on farm 
distribution and types of farms: 


Distribution of number of farms and farm 
land by size groups, France, 1942 








Area 


Size group TE Tete | | : 
} 1,000 | Per- | } cen 
| acre cent } 
Up to 2.47 acres._...-| 264 0.3} 220,671} 9 
2.47 to 12.35 aeres.....| 4,118} 4.7} 615.667] 26.3 
12.35 to 24.7 acres... -| 8, 800 10.4 |} 503, Sse 21.3 
24.7 to 49.4 acres_.... } 18, 580 22.0} 589,872 22. 9 
49.4 to 123.6 acres....| 27,666 | 32.5} 380,232] 16.1 
123.6 to 247 aeves_._._| 12,626} 15.0] 77,461 . 
247 to 494 acres___...- | 6,349 7.4} 19,516 wo 
494 to 1,236 acres... 3, S61 4.5} §, 5 “ 


Total. 85, 101 | 100. 0 |2, 363, 733 | 100. 0 


Distribution by types of farmers, France, 1943 





Number of | Number of Number of 
OW hie tenant | hare 
Operators Operatol } cropp 
} ory i =a 


1,603,264 | 596,623 140, 267 | 


Total area in France: 55,098,556 hectares 
(1 hectare= 2.47 acres) 


LAND UTILIZATION FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
1938, 1947, AND 1948, FRANCE 


[In thousands of he 
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Address by H. Graham Morrison to the 
‘Bar Association of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, all of 
us are interested in the matter of labor- 
management. In connection with that, 
I call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that in the Northwest we are paying 
more for farm help than ever before in 
the history of the country. In reference 
to the question of farm labor-manage- 
ment, the United Mine Workers, the 
AFL, and the CIO, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REecorpD as a 
part of my remarks an address delivered 
by Hon. H. Graham Morrison, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 
to the sixty-seventh annual session of 
the Bar Association of Tennessee, on 
Thursday evening, June 17, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I claim that I am a man who is badly in 
need of a vacation. 

I claim that I have been laboring and man- 
aging long and hard. 

Consequently, I can think of nothing more 
pleasant than the opportunity to come back 
io my native State to visit with fellow Ten- 
nesseans and brother lawyers. 

As you may be aware, I have been engaged 
within the last several months, and antici- 
pate I will be engaged for some time to come, 
in labor-management problems which give 
rise to national emergencies. 

These problems come to the Department 
of Justice by reason of the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Labor-Management 
Act, 1947, sections 206 to 210, commonly 
called the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I think it is particularly fittirig that I 
discuss with you these problems in Ten- 
nessee and in east Tennessee—which, as all 
Tennessee mountaineers know, is the gem 
in the jewel of the State of Tennessee—be- 
cause the first action taken by the Govern- 
ment under the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley law was taken 
in the eastern district of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville, before Judge George W. Taylor, United 
States district judge, in the injunction sought 
and obtained by the Government in connec- 
tion with the threatened work stoppage at 
the Oak Ridge plant of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in March of this year. 

You may recall that in that case the Gov- 
ernment made parties defendant both the 
group of 16 unions of the AFL representing 
the disputing employees at this facility of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and also the 
employer, Carbide & Chemical Corp. 

At the time this national emergency hit 
my desk, we had before us a duty and re- 
sponsibility, by direction of the President, 
to proceed to enjoin for a period of 80 days 
any strike or lock-out as a result of that 
labor dispute. 

We carefully examined the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
and the legislative history of the act first to 
see what it directed us to do and then to see 
what we might do within the general frame- 
work of that act to accomplish the intention 
of Congress to first suspend and then to 
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ameliorate by assisting the parties to find a 
basis for agreement. 

In constructing cur legal approach to this 
new problem, we drew upon those great re- 
sources available to all lawyers found in 
the historic principles of common law and 
equity jurisprudence which, in the decision 
of our courts from the earliest days to the 
present, have contributed so much to the 
economic and social development of our Na- 
tion. 

No specifications were found in the pro- 
visions of the national emergencies section 
of the act as to how we, as lawyers, might 
best invoke the aid of the court to create 
the type of atmosphere in this situation 
which would make possible a solution of the 
dispute in the public interest. Remember- 
ing, however, the broad powers of the chan- 
cellor in equity to effect the fullest super- 
vision over disputants and finding in ihe 
phrase in section 208 (a) (ii), that the court 
was authorized to “enjoin any such strike 
or lock-out, or the continuing thereof, and 
to make such other orders as may be ep- 
propriate,” we framed our petition to make 
parties defendant both the employer and the 
employee, and by the order of the court koth 
were required to bargain in good faith dur- 
ing the 80-day injunction period under the 
watchful eye of the court and subject to the 
court’s further orders. 

It is regrettable that the parties to that 
labor dispute were unable to find a basis 
for agreement in the public interest before 
it became necessary for the Government to 
intervene, but certainly it can be said that 
the machinery provided by the Court during 
the period of that injunction afforded the 
parties the most satisfactory atmosphere 
possible for an equitable and fair solution of 
their dispute. It afforded them the oppor- 
tunity, in the light of the great public re- 
sponsibility imposed upon them, of bar- 
gaining in gocd faith and arriving at a solu- 
tion in an atmosphere free of the tension of 
last-ditch contentions which characterize 
the beginnings of such labor-management 
differences. The final settlement, as you 
know, came the days after the end of the 80- 
day injunction. 

Of course, in a democracy which jealously 
guards the freedom of the individual, we as 
lawyers must recognize that the devices of 
law which construct and make available for 
the settlements of disputes of all kinds do 
not, in all cases succeed. 

In the labor-management field, arbitration 
and conciliation often fail and it is impor- 
tant to remember that the law does not now, 
never has and never will guarantee a final 
solution in this field. The eventual solution 
of human differences in a free society de- 
pends upon the hearts and minds of the 
men who are parties to disputes. 

However, as lawyers, we can take pride in 
the resourcefulness exhibited by our profes- 
sion over the years in creating fair, just, and 
democratic procedures and devices for the 
settlement of such differences. 

It is not my purpose here to make any 
comment upon the merits of the subsequent 
national emergency cases prosecuted under 
my direction since those cases are still pend- 
ing on appeals. I can however, recite to you 
how we, as lawyers, attempted to develop 
and further refine the beginnings made in 
the atomic energy case in the handling of 
those subsequent labor controversies, which 
I think will be of interest to you. 

Shortly after the atomic energy case, a 
walk-out occurred in the bituminous coal 
fields of the Nation making it necessary for 
the President, after a fact-finding board had 
reported to him upon the issues, to direct 
the Attorney General to obtain an injunction 
and to prevent, in the public interest the 
continuance of this strike. 

In the atomic energy case the parties 
agreed to the issuance of the temporary in- 


junction and immediately bogan bargaining 
In the United Mine Workers case, however, 
there was no agreement of any kind possible. 

Faced with this fact, we enlarged upon the 
beginnings made in the atomic energy case 
and in the injunction requested by the Goy. 
ernment and issued by the Court, both the 
operators and the union and all persons act. 
ing in concert with them were ordered to 
proceed forthwith to engage in free collec. 
tive bargaining as contemplated by the act. 
In addition, the individuals or interests or 
their successors who had bargained on behalf 
of parties in effecting past agreements and 
in settling past disputes were directed to 
take part in such bargaining and act in good 
faith with a view of bringing to an end the 
present dispute at the earliest possible time. 
Keeping in mind that the dispute in this 
case was an unusual one concerning dis- 
agreements between trustees of a welfare 
fund, the order further required the defend- 
ants to carry out a provision of the trust 
agreement which provides: 

“It is the intent and purpose of the con- 
tracting parties hereto that full cooperation 
shall by each of them be given to each other, 
the trustees. named under this section and 
to all affected mine workers, to the eventual 
coordination and development of policies 
and working agreements necessary or advis- 
able for the effective operation of this fund.” 

As a result of this order, the operators 
quickly established the machinery for bar- 
gaining and indicated by their answers that 
they would fully comply with the order of 
the court. 

It is true that the United Mine Workers 
aid not abide by certain provisions of the 
order, as a result of which the equity powers 
of the court had to be exercised in contempt 
proceedings to compel obedience. In the 
end, however, obedience was obtained and 
production in the bituminous coal mines 
was restored thereby removing the threat to 
the national welfare. 

No one can truly say what eventually 
brought about a termination of this strike, 
but it is suggested that these provisions of 
the court’s order which brought the par- 
ties together and put upon their delibera- 
tions the bright light of public scrutiny, 
plus the power of the chancellor to compel 
obedience to his orders, greatly assisted the 
final termination of this strike which so 
imperiled the whole Nation. 

Just this week the Department has again 
been directed and has obtained an injunc- 
tion to prevent a work stoppage in the mari- 
time shipping industry of the Nation on 
the east coast, the west coast, and the 
Great Lakes. The experience gained from 
the other two cases has been translated and 
amplified in the orders issued in this new 
case and the efficacy of that approach to this 
very dangerous type of problem is evidenced 
by the obedience to these orders on the part 
of both labor and management in the mari- 
time industry. 

I think it is appropriate to say that both 
labor and’ management in these national 
emergency cases have now begun to recog- 
nize the Government’s impartiality and their 
duty, notwithstanding their individual posi- 
tion in bargaining, to obey the orders of the 
court in the public interest. 

As time goes on, it is the hope of all that 
both labor and management will, during the 
period of such 80-day injunctions, come to 
honestly and seriously seek a final solution 
of their differences, not on the basis of un- 
compromising positions taken when they 
were bargaining with only their individual 
interests in mind, but in the light of the 
new public interest which is asserted by the 
invocation of the national emergency pro- 
visions of the act. Both labor and man- 
agement must recognize that bargaining at 
this stage is no longer between labor and 
management alone but that a third party 














has joined the bargaining conference rep- 
resenting 145,000,000 American citizens who 
take no sides in the dispute, but who pa- 
tiently insist that a speedy solution be found 
to the differences between lebor and man- 
acement to the end that no irreparable 
damage be done to the Nation and its 
citizens. 

In all of these cases which we have han- 
dled, the Government has, in truth and in 
fact, been impartial. We have never gone 
into the merits of the controversy giving 
rise to the work stoppage except where it 
was necessary to consider the facts and take 
them into account in realistically framing 
the complaint and order. 

In this connection I wish to point out 
that no one should assume that these in- 
junctions, with all of the machinery we 
have so carefully constructed, are touch- 
stones for the final and lasting settlement 
of national labor-management disputes, 
All that can be said is that the injunc- 
tion period provides an additional 80 days 
for the parties to discuss their differences 
and seek an agreement. However, if their 
differences are wide and deep-set and if 
either or both parties are adamant in their 
positions, all that the injunction can do is 
to postpone the work stoppage for &0 days. 
The problem returns to us then and Con- 
gress has not yet suggested any final resolu- 
tion of the problem. 

I think I need not talk any further about 
the Labor-Management Act and its applica- 
tion. My memory of this experience is 
deeply etched on my mind and my physical 
being. Beginning in early March with the 
atomic-energy dispute, my job has truly 
been an around-the-clock one. 

The swift pace of litigation of this type 
involving such danger to the public interest 
as has been involved in the disputes in 
atomic energy, the meat-packing industry, 
bituminous coal, the telephone industry, 
and the maritime industry, and the rail- 
roads, has given me, whether I wanted it or 
not, a 24-hour day law practice. I assure 
you, and my wife will bear witness to this 
with some bitterness, that this practice has 
been accompanied by much lost sleep, a 
telephone that never ceases to ring, and a 
coffee pot that has all but disintegrated 
from overwork, 

While it may seem to you that 2 weeks 
in Justice Goldsborough’s court in Wash- 
ington, across the table from Mr. Lewis, 
might be a fascinating and interesting ex- 
perience, it has taken its toll on my nervous 
system and has occasioned in me a derres- 
sion of the spirit which is constantly dream- 
ing of, but never finding, that mil ennium 
which will bring peace between labor and 
management and an opportunity for me to 
wet a line in the lakes and fast-moving 
streams of east Tennessce. 

As you can well understand, this experi- 
ence has made me a participant in the most 
devastating and perilous aspects of Nation- 
wide labor-management warfare, and from 
this experience I have come to certain con- 
clusions which I wish to pass on to you, my 
brother lawyers, 

This Nation of ours was conceived in an 
age when individual freedom was a phiio- 
sophic concept given little or no recognition 
anywhere in the world. We established a 
form of government almost unique in the 
history of the world, which provided with 
specific guaranties an almost unlimited area 
for man to exercise individual freedom. By 
law and by common acceptance in the growth 
and development of our Government, we 
extended to the ultimate these broad con- 
cepts of individual freedom. This protec- 
tion of individual freedom unquestionably 
made possible the quick development of 
our vast geographic territory and encouraged 
to the fullest the development of our in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Maintaining this principle, we have over 
the years tolerated and accommodated the 
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most uncompromising disputes and contro- 
versies within our Nation. In fact, from 1861 
to 1865, this Nation endured and survived a 
bitter internal war and was able to rise from 
that devastation to become the greatest 
Nation in the world. We have, in the past, 
survived these confiicts without national 
destruction because we had sufficient social, 
economic and geographic elbow room to 
tolerate them. 

What is our situation today? 

I think I can bring to your minds what 
fundamental changes have occurred in our 
country by suggesting that you look at your 
own communities. 

It is a startling proposition for a man 
to even build a house these days, and to 
build a two-story house would be preten- 
tious. The order of our living has made 
necessary the apartment house, the small 
bungalow, the house built on one floor— 
small and compact, not requiring servants. 
We have become a Nation of small homes 
and apartments. Our cities are jammed to 
the breaking point by people who have had 
to accustom themselves to living with neigh- 
bors who are as hear as the thin wails 
separating apartments. We are compelled to 
live together too close for comfort and our 
interdependence is as_ sensitive. as the 
mechanism of a fine watch. 

I detest this way of life and feel that man 
was made to enjoy plenty of elbow room. 

What I may desire, however, is unimpor- 
tant. I speak of the realities of our national 
life, and as to those realities, may I sug- 
gest that as members of a national society 
we have, in this year of our Lord 1948, 
arrived at a point where uncompromising 
individualism can no longer be tolerated in 
its absolute forms, however much we might 
personally like to permit it. 

One hundred years ago a shut-down by a 
strike or lock-out of our infant railroad sys- 
tem might have occasioned some inconven- 
ience to the Nation but it would not have 
brought the Nation to its knees economically 
and socially as such a strike would if permit- 
ted vo occur today. Just last month in the 
case of United States of America v. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, et al., involv- 
ing the threatened railroad strike, Justice 
Goldsborough said: 

“Unions can strike under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, even when it would cause great 
inconvenience and great loss of production 
and distribution, but they can’t go to the 
point, in order to carry a point, however 
much right they have on their side, they can’t 
go to the point of adopting a process which 
will disintegrate society itself, and that is 
the situation here.” 

One hundred years ago we did not have the 
highly organized and interdependent way of 
life that exists today. We lived within rel- 
atively independent areas of self-sufficiency, 
supported by contiguous agrarian areas, and 
that society was supported by a relatively in- 
dependent local economic system. 

This transition from local society, with its 
economic independence, to the modern age 
of big cities and Nation-wide interdependence 
has unfortunately occurred without the 
necessary mental acceptance of the new re- 
sponsibilities imposed on each of us by this 
change. As Peter Marshall, the Chaplain of 
the Senate, said: 

“We have improved means, but not im- 
proved ends. We have better ways of getting 
there, but we have no better places to go. 
We can save more time, but are not making 
any better use of the time we save.” 

This is America’s most important problem 
and regardless of the difficulties of its solu- 
tion, it is clear we must solve it. The sur- 
vival of the freedom we hold so dear, and 
treat so lightly, depends upon it. 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United States of America, without having 
sought it, now has a responsibility of world 
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leadership to a degree never known by any 
other nation in the history of the world. Our 
own future security is dependent upon the 
success of ou: leadership and with it the 
well-being of mankind generally in a tortured 
and troubled world. 

One of the first requirements of leader- 
ship is that the leader possess qualities of 
self-discipline that he may inspire the dis- 
cipline and following of those whom he 
would seek to lead. 

These are qualities which were urged upon 
man as a way of life by Christ almost 2,000 
years ago as a part of the lessons He taught 
us which we have never quite forgotten but 
somehow have never quite been able to ac- 
cept and practice. They cannot be achieved 
by laws, by courts, or the instruments of 
force. They are products of the heart and 
mind. 

With considerable misgivings as to my 
qualification to do so, I thus conclude: that 
the problems of labor and management or 
any group of other people which go beyond 
the local area and which threaten with dis- 
aster the community of the Nation, can no 
longer be permitted as they might have been 
in another day but that the necessities of 
our national life impel a narrowing of that 
area of conflict; that laws, decrees of court, 
and the devices of force and compulsion 
cannot truly solve such conflicts, but only 
serve to deepen them and at the same time 
do the gravest injury to our heritage of free- 
dom and liberty. Forcing compliance to 
majority opinion often suggests itself but as 
lawyers we know that the very essence of the 
ideals of individual freedom that inspired 
our form of government may well be jeop- 
ardized by such a course. 

The only lasting solutions for these prob- 
lems, and the broader problems of the Na- 
tion’s responsibility in the world community, 
are to be found in the hearts and minds of 
our citizens, who must be made to recognize 
that their duty to themselves, their commu- 
nity, and to the Nation requires them to 
exercise self-restraint, self-discipline, and a 
fuller recognition of the changing needs and 
requirements of others in all conflicts within 
our society—in short, it requires use to make 
our spiritual progress equal to our material 
progress. In this field which is so lacking 
in leadership, the lawyers of our Nation 
have the greatest opportunity for service to 
the Nation because of their peculiar train- 
ing, understanding, and experience in prac- 
tical human relationships. 

Our local and national history records 
that in every crisis there has arisen from 
the ranks of our free people, great leaders 
who gave purpose and direction where there 
was doubt and indecision. In the short 
space of 200 years, we have conquered our 
distances, the challenge of our resources, 
and all threats to our security from our ene- 
mies. Now we face our gravest challenge— 
the need to live together without “elbow 
room,” in such a way as to preserve our free 
way of life with all its endless blessings. 
Such a crisis pleads for leadership—and I 
believe such leadership is to be found in the 
ranks of our profession. 

You, above all others, have the opportu- 
nity, and indeed the obligation, to preach the 
message of self-discipline, self-restraint and 
an honest understanding, recognition, and 
full acceptance of the other fellow’s point 
of view. 

Let me conclude by assuring you with all 
the sincerity of my heart and mind that I 
know we can and will accomplish this great 
conversion. I say this because I love Am- 
erica and its eternal ideals, and my faith 
in America has never been disappointed. In 
truth, we are the only people on earth who 
can retain maximum individual freedom in 
an atomic age. 

If we fail, our Nation fails. 

If our Nation fails, the worlc 

But we shall succeed. My faith tells me so. 


fails. 
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Address by Ralph E. Becker at the Repub- 


lican National Convention in Philadel- 
phia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
delivered by Ralph E. Becker, chairman 
of the Young Republican National Fed- 
eration, before the Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia, June 23, 
1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, the 
entire world awaits the decision of this con- 
vention. In the words of Longfellow: 


“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes for future years, 
Hangs breathless on thy fate.” 


I speak for the millions of young Americans 
who look to the Republican Party to realize 
their hopes for an efficient, imaginative, 
vigorous administration of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are revolted by the inepti- 
tude of the Democratic Party. 

Voters between the ages of 21 and 36 have 
spent all their adult years under Democratic 
maladministrations. These are the voters 
who will elect our Republican candidate by a 
landslide. 

Of this country’s entire population, one- 
third are between the ages of 21 and 40. In 
this age group are more than one-half of all 
our eligible voters. 

Fifteen million are World War II veterans, 
many of them fresh from the battlefields on 
which they defended the American concept 
life resolved to make this country a better 
of civilization. We have returned to civilian 
place in which to live and to protect, no mate 
ter what the cost, our traditional freedoms. 

Two and one-half millions are college 
students, among them many of the leaders 
of National, State, and community affairs in 
the years ahead. 

These people want to serve America. 

America must be served by them if it is 
to prosper and endure. 

The youth of this country realize that a 
better way of life depends on government 
and that government, in turn, depends on 
the integrity and ability of those engaged in 
political activity. 

More young people than ever before in the 
history of our country are interested and 
actively working in politics. These young 
people have turned by the thousands to the 
Republican Party. 

In 1946, we saw a host of young men and 
young women achieve high recognition in our 
party. Several young men in their thirties 
were elected to the United States Senate. 
Many more in their thirties were elected to 
the House of Representatives. 

A large number of young men and young 
women were eleeted to key executive and 
legislative offices in their States, 

The Republican leadership has been 
assiduous in recognizing young people by 
appointing them to administrative positions 
and by giving them responsibility within the 
party framework, 


More than 150 active members of the 
Young Republican organization have been 
chosen delegates or alternates to this crucial 
convention. Eleven Young Republicans are 
members of the resolutions committee. 

Youth is on the march in the Republican 
Party. 

Our State organizations have increased in 
numbers, ability, and standing. Carroll 
Reece, our friend and national chairman, has 
given the Young Republicans the fullest op- 
portunity to develop their own program 
among young people interested in politics. 

Today, there are well over 2,500 Young Re- 
publican Clubs in the United States, and 
more than 300 Young Republican Clubs in 
our colleges, 

Why have the young people turned to the 
Republican Party? 

One reason is that under our two-party 
system, parties wax and wane in power. A 
party’s vitality is measured by the force, 
vision, and ability of its leaders, and by the 
strength of its organization. When the party 
is out of power the young, strong, vigorous 
people have a better opportunity to move 
ahead rapidly within the organization and 
to run as candidates. 

The ablest young men and women there- 
fore tend to join that party. 

During the past 8 years the Republican 
Party has become the young people’s party. 

This influx of young leadership has changed 
the fundamental philosophy and ideological 
approach of the Republican Party. 

The Republican Party is not, as many of 
its traducers allege, rooted in the 1920’s. 

Today its leaders unanimously recognize 
the world responsibilities of the United 
States. 

Today its leaders recognize that our do- 
mestic problems cannot be mastered with- 
out hard work and imaginative thinking. 

Our party was founded in 1854 on the 
slogan of free men and free soil. 

That slogan, is as fundamentally sound 
today as it was in 1854. 

“Free men and free soil,” originated over a 
purely local dispute concerning the Kansas- 
Nebraska territory. But over the years this 
principle of free men and free soil has become 
an American creed, and it has world-wide 
application. 

Free men and free soil. 

These words carry far-reaching, powerful 
implications—concentration camps—slave la- 
bor—the police state—tyranny and oppres- 
sion in any form—subjugation of one nation 
by another—and all forms of discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color are anthema to 
free men. 

This principle has expanded into industrial 
relations, through the Republican Party, and 
this time in order to make labor free. 

By the Taft-Hartley Act, the Republican 
Party has emancipated the American worker 
from coercion and interference by union lead- 
ers and by employers. 

In the economic field we know this freedom 
by the phrase “free enterprise.” 

Throughout the entire world the Commu- 
nists have made their heaviest assault on free 
enterprise and in this country the Democrats 
have aided and abetted them. But we Re- 
publicans have always remained firm in sup- 
port of it. 

Today, with a strong basic relief in free- 
dom for the individual, the Republican Party 
stands as it has always stood, openly and 
unashamed, for free men—free soil—free la- 
bor—and free enterprise. 

Let us make this the 1948 battle cry. 

These are not only principles of the Re- 
publican Party. They are the principles 
under which the United States has prospered 
and become great. 

Under the Republican principle of indi- 
vidual freedom, we can as always, find peace 
and prosperity and happiness. Upon these 
tenets we have erected our Constitution, our 
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temples of religion, our Nation, our homes 
and our hopes. , 

All of these are under attack. 

Living as we are in an age when time and 
space mean nothing, there is a critica) 
urgency for nations to find a way of living in 
peace with one another. The rest of ‘the 
world looks to us for economic assistance, but 
we know that primarily it seeks and needs ys 
for spiritual and intellectual leadership, 

The entire world is locked in a battle of 
freedom, and we can be humbly thank/yl 
that our party has the necessary leadership 
to continue to champion these principles to 
fulfill this world hope and need. 

In the past 2 years as National Chairman 
of the Young Republicans, I have traveled 
over 100,000 miles in the 48 States, 

I have talked to young people in every 
State in this country. I have tried to find an 
answer to the question: “What do young 
people want?” 

Each of us, I think, wants a chance to 
make a decent life for himself—each of us 
wants the freedom to make the most of Op- 
portunity through work and individual effort. 
Each of us wants a chance to develop his 
own talents through the exercise of choice 
and the use of his own energy. 

Our great fraternity of Young Republicans 
provides the only real place today where a 
young person can work concretely for these 
principles, where he can counterattack to- 
talitarian ideologies which attempt to control 
the individual by the State. 

In this very year, when the Democrat Party 
has ground to a stop on the brink of dis- 
integration, we Young Republicans are con- 
Sstantly increasing our enthusiasm and 
activity. 

We have built the foundations of this 
present strength working for the party out of 
power. 

We have grown so strong that the Young 
Republican movement tceday is producing 
more future political leaders than has ever 
been produced by any other political organ- 
ization at any time in history. 

This is the country where a youth may 
still dream and make his dreams come true— 
where youth may aspire and with courage 
and fortitude surmount all obstacles and rise 
to the highest position this country offers. 
No matter what origin, background, religion 
or color, he has an open road ahead of him; 
his achievements depend largely upon his 
own endeavor, 

This is the country of hope and inspira- 
tion, where the future is ever brighter, where 
there is incentive to strive and improve and 
hope—where there is freedcm to perform in 
response to the drive of imagination. 

We have such a country only because its 
cornerstone, pillars, and foundation consist 
of our great Republican principles of free 
men, free soil, free labor and free enterprise. 





Col. James P. S. Devereux, United Siates 
Marine Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement prepared by 
me on the distinguished record and serv- 
ice of Col. James P. S. Devereux, United 
States Marine Corps, who retired yester- 
day with the rank of brigadier general. 























There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


A distinguished Maryland soldier, Marine 
Col. James P. S, Devereux, retired yesterday 
after more than 25 years of faithful service 
in the armed forces of our country. The 
brevet rank of brigadier general which has 
been conferred upon him is but a token of 
the extraordinary regard in which he is 
held by the people of our ccuntry, due partic- 
ularly to his heroic leadership of the Wake 
detachment of Marines during the defense of 
Wake Island in December 1941. 

His is a record of service and of gallantry 
which has been duly memorialized but which 
deserves further to be recorded Officially wher- 
ever opportunity offers. I ask unanimous 
consent that these remarks in his honor be 
recorded in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Colonel Devereux has served his fellow cit- 
izens in many areas of the world since his 
enlistment in the Marine Corps in July 
1923. Commissioned second lieutenant in 
1925 he served at Norfolk, Quantico, and New 
York before being transferred to the forces 
of the Marines on occupation duty in Nic- 
aragua. 

Following a brief return to the United 
States in 1929 he was detailed to Shanghai, 
China, for duty with the Fourth Marines. 
In China he served likewise as commanding 


Legation Guard at Peking. 

Back to Quantico in 1933 for a year’s tour 
of duty he was assigned to the Coast Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va. Promoted to 
captain in December 1935 he returned again 
to Quantico, where, providentially it seemed, 
he served both as instructor in the Weapons 
School and aided in the preparation of a 
Marine Corps manual on base defense weap- 
ons, one subject which he was destined to 
show himself master when the Japanese hur- 
ricane struck Wake Island. 

In 1987 Colonel Devereux served a tour of 
duty with a Marine detachment aboard the 
U.S. S. Utah, following which he was trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps base at San Diego 
in 1938. There he remained until January 
1941 when he was ordered to Pearl Harbor, 
shortly thereafter assuming command of the 
449 marines who later were to resist so va- 
liantly the overwhelming odds of the Jap- 
anese attack at Wake on December 7 to 22, 
1941, 

So much has been written of that heroic 
epic in Marine Corps history that it is need- 
less to attempt to review the accomplish- 
ments of Colonel Devereux and his heroic 
band here. 

Suffice it to say that in the 15 days during 
which Colonel Devereux and his detachment 
bore the assault of the Japanese forces they 
gave an account of themselves which aston- 
ished the world. Although sustaining almust 
20 percent casualties they inflicted losses on 
the enemy in excess of 1,000 fatalities; 
caused the loss to the enemy of at least four 
enemy warships, with eight more damaged; 
shot down 21 enemy aircraft and damaged 
11 others. In the face of sustained fire from 
the sea and the air, without fighter aircraft 
and with only one antiaircraft battery oper- 
ating, without opportunity for rest for their 
men, without radar or personnel to man 
the defenses fully they finally capitulated, 
but not until they had given again to the 
world a brilliant instance of how American 
citizen-soldiers, when called upon to defend 
their liberty, could outshine in brilliance any 
forces that could be thrown against them. 


Colonel Devereux’s close contacts with the 
enemy continued long after Wake Island fell. 
First he and his group were sent to Yoko- 
hama, then to Woosung, China, where they 
remained from January 24, 1942 to December 
9 of that same year. Transferred then to 
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Kiangwan, near Shanghai, they remained 
there 29 months, later going to Fungtai, near 
Peiping, for some weeks, before being sent 
to camps in central Hokkaido. 

During his internment by the Japanese, 
Colonel Devereux was selected for promotion 
from major to lieutenant colonel, but it was 
not until after his release from the Japanese 
prison camp in September 1945 that his pro- 
motion to colonel became effective. 

This distinguished exponent of the marine 
fighting tradition was awarded the Navy 
Cross for his outstanding leadership in the 
defense of Wake. 

In adidtion he holds the Presidential Unit 
Citation with one star, Wake Island 1941; 
Second Nicaraguan Campaign Medal, Nicar- 
agua 1927-29; Yangtze Service Medal, China 
1930; Marine Corps Expeditionary Medal, 
China 1930, and Wake Island with Wake Is- 
land clasp and silver “W”"; American De- 
fense Service Medal with base clasp and one 
bronze star, and the World War II Victory 
Medal. 

Maryland and all America is proud of Colo- 
nel Devereux, while men of his calibre and 
capabilities lead the armed forces of our Na- 
tion, we can be sure that America will fight 
to the bitter end against against any assault 
on the democratic principles our people love 
so well, 





The Poll Tax and Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, Okla- 
homa does not have a poll tax, but it is 
one of three States that has State-wide 
prohibition. On the 3lst day of July 
1948, the Daily Oklahoman published 
an editorial entitled “Poll Tax and Pro- 
hibition.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Daily Oklahoman of July 31, 1948] 
POLL TAX AND PROHIBITION 


Most people will criticize the logic of Sena- 
tor St—EwartT of Tennessee and some will ques- 
tion his sincerity when he says that although 
he would like to see the poll-tax law of his 
State repealed, he doesn't want it to be re- 
pealed by Congress. Many will think that if 
the law is so undesirable and if it ought to 
be repealed, what difference does it make 
who repeals it? ° 

But suppose that this pending bill instead 
of repealing the poll-tax laws of seven States 
was attempting to repeal the State-wide pro- 
hibition laws of three States. Suppose that 
the pending bill provided that “the State- 
wide prohibition laws of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Mississippi are hereby repealed.’ Or 
suppose that the pending bill declared with 
reference to prohibition exactly what it de- 
clares with reference to the poll tax, “No 
State-wide prohibition law ever shall be 
enacted by any of the 48 States.” 

It would be begging the question to say 
that Congress never will attempt to repeal 
State-wide prohibition and that Congress 
lacks the constitutional power to repeal 
State-wide prohibition. Congress is attempt- 
ing to repeal the poll tax in seven States and, 
according to former court decisions, Congress 
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has no constitutional authority to repeal the 
election laws of any State. Moreover, if 
Congress has the power to repeal the poll tax, 
it has the power to repeal State registration 
laws and to repeal the Georgia law which 
permits 18-year-old citizens to vote. Or con- 
versely it would have the power to decree that 
18-year-olds shall be permitted to vote in 
all the States. It could, if it so willed, deal’ 
with State-wide prohibition. 

So Senator Stewart is not so illogical after 
all. He dislikes the poll tax and he would 
like to see Tennessee repeal it. But he hates 
to see Congress exercise a power whose con- 
stitutionality is extremely doubtful lest Con- 
gress begin at once to deal with State laws 
that are far more popular than the poli tex. 
And if Congress has the power to say what 
election law a State shall not have, it has the 
power to say what kind of election law 
State shall have. A Federal election board 
to direct all elections from Washington be- 
comes at least a possibility when Congress 
assumes the power to repeal any election law 
of any State. 

In the mind of the majority of Americans 
State-wide prohibition is just es objection- 
able as the poll-tax laws of Mississippi and 
Tennessee. But Oklahoma has adopted pro- 
hibition, and so long as her people want it 
they should be permitted to retain it. 
Whether Oklahoma retains prohibition or 
discards it is nobody's business but her own. 
And if she wants a law requiring the regis- 
tration of voters, that too is her own busi- 
ness. By the same token if seven States want 
to retain the archaic and outmoded poll tax, 
who is Oklahoma and Ohio and Oregon to 
say that they shall not have the poll tax? 





Communistic Activities in University of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Legislature in the State of Washington 
ordered an inquiry to determine whether 
there were communistic activities in the 
University of Washington. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the inquiry created a 
great deal of interest. I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the REcoRD a very 
fine editorial on the subject from the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CANWELL INQUIRY 

Out of the hysteria—much of it 
thetic—that accompanied the legislative 
hearings into suspected subversive activity at 
the University of Washington, two outstand- 
ing facts emerge: 

The extreme minuteness of the faculty 
group substantially accused of Communist 
affiliations— 

The final realization that for many years 
this noisy little group has been giving the 
university a black eye far out of proportion 
to its numbers. 

Less than a dozen members of the univer- 


syn- 








sity faculty, which numbers some 1,500 in- 
structors of all ranks, were named before 
the Canwell committee as suspected or for- 
mer members of the Communist Party. 
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Far from discrediting the university in the 
eyes of the people of the State, the hearings 
have established how the vast majority of the 
faculty members have consistently refused 
to be swept into a movement which at best 
refiects no credit on the good sense and 
patriotism of its participants. 

And the people of the State who support 
the university with their taxes know at last, 
as they have every right to know, the affilia- 
tions and sympathies of this handful of 
teachers who have been loudly berating 
their reactionary fellow citizens through the 
various phony fronts of communism. 

With a great deal of fanfare the issues of 
civil rights and academic freedom have been 
raised in the proceedings just concluded and 
with a persuasivenes that has indeed dis- 
turbed a good many honest and liberal citi- 
zens. 

The Post-Intelligencer yields to no one in 
its steadfast defense of and faith in the equal 
protection of rights of the lowliest member 
of our community under American law. 

But the loud outcry regarding civil rights 
in the present instance has more than a 
faint aroma of dead herring. 

It has all the earmarks of a typical and 
professional maneuver to divert attention 
from the real point of the inquiry. 

There is no real evidence that anyone’s 
civil rights have been jeopardized in the 
slightest. 

But, typically, the people who have noisily 
inflicted their opinions on others for years 
now loudly yell “Copper!” when they are 
asked to explain the source of those opin- 
ions to their employer, the State of Wash- 
ington. 

It is an old legal axiom that accusers at 
the bar of justice must come into court with 
clean hands. 

Did the university cell of Communists 
make any public outcry when antiwar mi- 
norities were being officially hounded in 
this country after Hitler and Stalin broke 
up their beautiful friendship; or when hu- 
man and civil rights were being brutally sup- 
pressed, not oniy in Soviet Russia but in 
all her conquered and vassal nations? 

Was there any protest from the university 
Communists and their fellow travelers when 
a bunch of hoodlums of like political con- 
victions invaded a peaceful meeting in a 
Seattle church and by shouting and typical 
Communist strong-arm methods broke up 
the meeting? 

There is no record of any such protest. 

Apparently it all depends on whose civil 
rights ox is being gored. 

Some of the professors who have been 
accused of Communist affiliations and sym- 
pathies maintain in effect that it is none 
of the business of the people of the State 
who employ them whether or not they are 
or have been members of the Communist 
Party. 

The Post-Intelligencer believes it is the 
business of the people of the State to have 
this information. 

The argument that membership in the 
Communist Party is on the same level as 
membership in one of the ordinary Ameri- 
can political parties has no standing in good 
sense. 

The Communist Party is conspiratorial in 
nature—so much so, that one of the uni- 
versity instructors admitted at last week’s 
hearings that he attended party meetings 
under an alias. 

It is intolerant of the rights and opinions 
of those who disagree with its tenets. 

It is violent in word and intemperate in 
deed. 

Above all, it was spawned in Moscow and 
willy-nilly is part of a worldwide revolu- 
tionary conspiracy whose chieftains sit in 
the Kremlin. 

It is legal in the United States only in the 
negative sense that it has not been outlawed 
by statute 


It was } 


ng ago outlawed in public opinion. 


It would be naive indeed to believe that 
any person subscribing to the intolerant and 
violent doctrines of communism could or 
would shed his opinions like an overcoat 
when he enters the classroom. 

Human beings aren’t built that way. 

Perhaps the hearings, whose procedure 
admittedly was clumsy at times, have been 
unfairly pictured in the public mind through 
some of the inept questioning of witnesses 
by the chief examiner. 

But each person who had been mentioned 
by witnesses as assertedly having had Com- 
munist affiliations was given the opportunity 
of stating whether or not he was or had 
been a member of the party. If he admitted 
he had been a member but was no longer 
cone, he was given the opportunity of stating 
why he left the party. 

And with one or two exceptions, none of 
the few faculty members who defied the com- 
mittee in this respect made any public re- 
pudiation of the tenets and doctrines of 
communism. 

Nor did they do so in their statements to 
this newspaper. 

The Post-Intelligencer repeats that the 
people of the State who pay their salaries 
and whose children they teach have the right 
to know where they stand on this one issue. 

This is not an issue of academic freedom, 
which has never been threatened in these 
proceedings. 

It is an issue involving the very preserva- 
tion of that freedom. 





The Question of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
thought-provoking and stimulating arti- 
cle written by Walter Lippmann under 
the title “How Serious and How Sin- 
cere?” which appeared recently in news- 
papers throughout America. The article 
is also informative because it goes to 
the subject of what is inflation and what 
is the cure for inflation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—HOW SERIOUS AND HOW 
SINCERE? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a simple test by which the public 
can find out who is trying to deal sincerely 
and intelligently with the inflation. Does 
the candidate begin or end his oration with 
a clear explanation and a stern warning 
that if his program is effective it must be 
painful to farmers, wage earners, business- 
men, and bankers? Does he say that to stop 
the inflation is to stop the boom, that in 
order to bring down prices it will be neces- 
sary to reduce prosperity, profits, business 
expansion, public works, sales and the mar- 
ket for labor? Does he put the people on 
notice that they cannot continue to enjoy 
the benefits of inflation—that is to say full 
employment, high wages, booming markets, 
high profits—and at the same time be able 
to buy at lower prices everything they are 
trying to buy? 

If the public man says none of this, if he 
believes or pretends to believe that he can 
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reduce the prevailing prices without reduc- 
ing the current incomes of farmers, workers 
and businessmen, if, in other words, he talks 
as if the people could have their cake anq 
eat it too, he is deceiving them or he is de. 
ceiving himself. 

The inflation is due to the fact that while 
American production is just about at maxi- 
mum capacity, the purchasing power at the 
disposal of consumers and investors is being 
increased. It is impossible to increase the 
production of goods. Steel, mining, textile 
oil, paper, durable goods plants, the con. 
struction industry, are operating at about 
their capacity. Production could be in- 
creased only if there were more labor, if 
there were more steel, more raw material 
and more transportation. There is no more 
available, and in the short run, more cannot 
be made available. 

Therefore, the high-price level cannot now 
be reduced by increased production. It can 
be reduced only by decreasing the demand. 
But measures to decrease the demand will 
be painful to those whose spending power 
is reduced, and they will, no matter what 
the sentiment against the high cost of liy- 
ing, be extremely unpopular. To reduce 
spending power it would be necessary to raise 
taxes, to reduce consumer credit, that is to 
say installment buying, to reduce bank loans 
which finance business expansion and inven- 
tories, to arrest public works by the cities, 
the States, and the Federal Government, to 
make money dearer, to lower the support of 
farm prices, to raise the ceiling on hours of 
work and lower the floor under wages. 

Because a policy of disinflation is inher- 
ently painful, unpopular, and dangerous—in 
that it may get out of hand and bring on a 
deflation—no free government is able to dis- 
inflate except with the united support of its 
leading political parties. A disinflation can 
be carried out only if both parties share the 
responsibility, only if neither party can ex- 
ploit the consequences against the other. 
No one, therefore, who is serious and sincere 
about it, would make it a partisan issue on 
the eve of an election. 

The very fact that he made it a partisan 
issue is almost conclusive evidence that he 
goes not expect to deal with the realities 
of the problem, and that he merely wants a 
talking point. Thus if Mr. Truman expected 
to act at once and if he knew what the effects 
of action would be, his first concern would 
be to make sure that he had an agreed pro- 
gram to which the Republicans were com- 
mitted. 

For no one would want to break the boom 
on his own responsibility alone. But a can- 
didate would be only too glad to create the 
illusion that he could have reduced the cost 
of living without breaking the boom. 

To create that illusion he must ask for 
powers which he will not have to use. The 
way to ask for them without getting them 
is to ask for them in such a way that the 
other party is almost certain not to grant 
them—that is to say by making it a personal 
triumph for himself and a public humilia- 
tion for them if they do grant them. 

If Mr. Truman wanted the powers because 
his first concern was the public interest, he 
would recognize that to get them he must 
conciliate, not antagonize, the Congress. He 
would make it plain that to use those powers 
when he got them, he would need the full 
cooperation of both parties and the whole 
people. 

In dealing with foreign affairs that is what 
he has done. There the intention is sincere 
and public spirited, but as respects inflation 
he is pursuing an exactly opposite course, 
making demands on Congress which are 
formulated and posed in a way which makes 
agreement improbable, which makes national 
unity impossible. 

That is because on inflation his intentions 
are partisan, are directed not to a remedy for 
inflation but to the making of a campaign 
issue. 











The Paper Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “The Paper 
Dollar,” written by Felix Morley, and 
published in the July 14, 1948, issue of the 
Pathfinder. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD AND US—THE PAPER DOLLAR 

(By Felix Morley) 


Not one person in a thousand ever reads 
the wording on the paper money in his pos- 
session, Ali that most of us ever think about 
is the denomination, whether the bill is a 
one, a five, a ten—or what have you. 

Yet this matter of wording is important. 
For paper money is legally a Contract be- 
tween the owner and the United States Gov- 
ernment. The paper of itself is worth noth- 
ing. Only the guaranties which are made 
enforceable by that paper give it value, as in 
the case of any other contract. 

If you have a few bills in your pocket, and 
will read them carefully, you will perhaps be 
surprised to find that some of this paper 
money is irredeemable. It is a promise to 
pay on which the Government does not pro- 
pose to make good, That cannot be called 
a healthy currency. 

The bills in your possession are likely to 
be one or other of three kinds. They are 
described, at the top of the face side of the 
note, either as a silver certificate, a United 
States note, or a Federal Reserve note. We 
have other kinds of legal paper currency, 
but far the greater part of that in circulation 
is either silver certificates or notes. 

All the $1 bills and many of the fives and 
tens, are silver certificates. These certify 
that there is on deposit in the Treasury an 
amount of silver coin equal to the face value 
of the certificate. The silver certificate is a 
contract to pay the appropriate amount of 
silver to the bearer on demand. That con- 
tract will be honored at any time, at the 
United States Treasury or any substation. 
For a dollar certificate you will not get a dol- 
lar’s worth of commercial silver. But you 
will get something with much more actual 
value than paper. 

The Federal Reserve notes are different. 
They are not redeemable in silver or in any 
other form of specie, but merely in lawful 
money. However, these Federal Reserve 
notes are themselves lawful money. So if 
you turn a Federal Reserve note in at the 
Treasury for redemption, the clerk may 
merely return the same note, 

Technically, your paper money will then 
have been redeemed. But the experiment 
will show that actually we now have an in- 
convertible paper currency, which cannot be 
redeemed in anything more valuable than 
paper. And most of our large-denomination 
money is inconvertible. 

What makes this serious is that issuance 
by governments of irredeemable paper money 
has throughout history been the signal for 
uncurbed spending, for currency inflation 
and for eventual currency collapse. The 
greatest obstacle to European recovery today 
is that the governments there have all put 
their money on an irredeemable basis. 

If the United States is to succeed in its 
effort to help others, it must preserve finan- 
cial stability at home. But there can be no 
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real financial stability in a country in which 
money is backed by nothing more substan- 
tial than the government’s promise. There 
should be tangible security back of the con- 
tract to pay. When our paper money was 
redeemable in gold, which has real value, the 
dollar was worth far more in food and cloth- 
ing than is the case today. 

During the session of Congress recently 
closed there were frequent indications that 
the representatives of the people realize the 
Ganger of irredeemable and therefore stead- 
ily depreciating paper dollars. Legislation to 
make our currency again redeemable in gold 
was introduced. Such a move is wholly 
practical, and if there is a change of admin- 
istration this step is likely to be put through. 

It must be done, if rising costs are to be 
checked and if the American dollar is to re- 
gain the reliability it once had. The fighting 
men whom we sent overseas during the war 
were reliable. The dollars we are now send- 
ing must be made so, if we expect them to 
be effective for recovery. 





Danger for United States in Middle 
East—Soviet Is Wooing New State of 
Israel Which Calls for New Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, trouble is brewing for the United 
States in the Middle East, notwithstand- 
ing statements made in this House that 
the new state of Israel would always be 
our friend. 

Mr. C. L. Sulzberger writing from 
Athens, under date of July 26 and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of July 27, 
says that the creation of the new state 
may cause United States to shift Middle 
East policy. Russia has actively sup- 
ported partition and its popularity has 
grown among the Zionists everywhere. 
He further states: 

The Russians furthermore have supplied 


arms, especially from Czechoslovakia, to 
Israel by an underground railway. 


Further, that they have encouraged 
and abetted immigration. He charges 
that the Russians have placed difficulties 
before the Marshall plan by blocking 
off important petroleum resources. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sulzberger there is also 
the possibility that the Soviet Union 
might gain eventually some form of a 
military toehold in the Middle East 
through the United Nations. All these 
matters constitute a threat to our na- 
tional security. I have pointed to that 
fact many times, Mr. Speaker, and here 
we find corroboration for it in this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Sulzberger. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer it as part of my 
remarks: 

ISRAEL’S BIRTH MAY CAUSE UNITED STATES To 
Suirr Mripp_te East PoLicy—TuHirp FOoRcEe 
IN PALESTINE Is ASKED To COUNTER RISING 
SUPPORT FOR COMMUNIST DOCTRINES 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


ATHENS, July 26.—United States foreign 
policy in the Middle East, which is still in 
an infantile state, faces the necessity of care- 
ful reconsideration and recasting as a result 
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of the Palestine war and the de facto estab- 
lishment of the independent state of Israel. 

Establishment of Israel by the Zionist 
movement can now be considered a perma- 
nent factor in the Middle Eastern political 
situation. There appears hardly any doubt 
that despite the present lack of agreement 
on its geographic frontiers, the second 
United Nations truce in Palestine completes 
effectively the process whereby the new na- 
tion has been born. 

Prior to the birth of Israel, United States 
policy had been crystallizing slowly into one 
of promoting friendly relationships with the 
Moslem states of the region. This hed been 
done in order to protect and expand the 
United States petroleum deve'opment under 
private aegis and to prepare the way for ob- 
taining air base rights and other strategic 
advantages. 

Middle Eastern oil was calculated as a vital 
raw-material necessity in the maturing of 
the European recovery program as well as an 
immediate supply for United States naval and 


‘air force requirements, permitting the hus- 


banding of the shrinking resources of west- 
ern wells. 

The gradual unfolding of a parallel pro- 
Zionist policy in Washington for idealistic, 
sentimental, and political reasons has worked 
against this original and basically strategi- 
cal trend. 

At this particular historical moment, 
Washington has lost considerable influence 
in the Arab world, where the United States 
is regarded as a pro-Zionist whipping boy. 
Simultaneously, it has not gained sufficient 
compensatory influence in the fledgling state 
of Israel. 

On the contrary, United States Army 
planes are now stationed in Nicosia, Cyprus, 
for the possible necessity of evacuating Unit- 
ed States citizens from Arab countries should 
angry mobs menace them. The petroleum 
pipe lines to Haifa are not only not pumpirg 
oil to the huge refineries there owned by 
the British, but they have been taken over 
and are being operated by Israel Instead, 
crude oil is being secretly transported from 
western lands by tanker, to be processed at 
this terminus of a Middle Eastern overland 
supply source. 

For years the Soviet Union's attitude was 
plainly anti-Zionist, and the small, illegal 
Palestine Communist Party made up of both 


Arabs and Jews, worked against that move- 
ment. Since the termination of World War 
li, Moscow's plain shift in policy has been 
consistent and has worked logically The 


Soviet attitude toward partition has been 
outsp»ken, and it has furthered four Mus- 
covite objectives as a result. 

It unquestionably has popularized the 
Soviet Union among Zionists everywhere. 
The Russians furthermore have suppiied 
arms—especially from Czechoslovakia—to 
Israel by an underground railway They 
have encouraged and abetted immicration 

The Russians have placed difficulties before 
the Marshall plan—whose obstruction ha 
been a primary objective of the Communist 
information bureau—by blocking off impor- 
tant petroleum resources. 

The Russians have opened the possibility 
that the Soviet Union might gain eventually 
some form of a military toeho'd in the Mid- 
die East through the United Nations. 

The Russians have fairly well insured that 
chaos and unrest would exist for some years 
in the Middle East because of the permanent 
hostility of the Arab states to an independent 
Israel. This weakens the United States stra- 
tegic position. 





AGAINST GRANTING BASES 
Israel is against granting bases to any out- 
side nation, Israel Foreign Minister Moshe 
Shertok has revealed, and the Arabs are far 
less acquiescent than they were. Ahmed 
Mahmoud Khachaba Pasha, the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, has stated that Egypt had 
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intended to abstain from any western group- 
ing in case of another war. This is also the 
policy of Israel. At the moment, therefore, 
Moscow has managed to some degree to neu- 
tralize the Middle East, an area formerly ex- 
tremely hostile to her. 

The backwardness of the Arabs of the Mid- 
dle East, with extreme poverty of huge masses 
contrasted to the extreme wealth of a tiny 
minority in control, leaves a dangerously rev- 
olutionary situation. Mob action occasioned 
by anti-Jewish demonstrations can easily be 
turned into broader social protests—as the 
Cairo Government knows and fears. 

Neither Britain nor the United States has 
ever done much to insure that economic 
benefits accruing to the Middle East from 
trade and leases were ever distributed for 
broad popular benefits. 

The necessity of a positive and carefully 
calculated United States policy to meet the 
new situation occasioned by Israel’s existence 
is therefore evident. This applies both in 
Israel and in the Arab states. 


ARAB-ISRAELI COOPERATION 


The first cardinal point is the need to work 
slowly but surely for Arab-Israeli cooperation 
on economic and eventually political lines 
so that Israel does not become an isolated 
island but can employ its vigor for regional 
benefits. 

Some diplomats have talked unofficially of 
the wisdom of sponsoring eventually a Mid- 
dle Eastern Marshall plan to foster this. Such 
a plan, they say, would insure furthermore 
that the discontented masses of the Arab 
world were gradually removed from poten- 
tially revolutionary instincts, and that 
feudalism was buried. 

The second point is to encourage forward- 
looking democratic elements in both the 
Arab states and in Israel, just as a third 
force has been encouraged in France. That 
has never been done in the Arab world. It 
is equally necessary that such support be 
given in Israel, where extremist elements— 
some of them potentially friendly to the 
Soviet Union—are a danger whose full force 
is still untested. 

Some Middle *Eastern experts predict an 
effort by extremists led by the Irgun-Leumi 
Zvai and the Fighters for Freedom of Israel 
(the Stern group) to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, 
whose philosophy is basically a combination 
of democracy and western socialism. 

The exact strength in arms and men of 
these groups is unknown. They are exhibit- 
ing a gradually developing anti-western 
bias—spearheaded by their traditional hatred 
for Britain—and Soviet propaganda actively 
encourages this. 

The Communist Party in Israel is itself 
very small, with only one member on the 
87-man state council. But since it shifted, 
on orders from Moscow, from fighting Zion- 
ism to supporting it strongly, it has gained 
popularity. The party is believed to have 
made scant headway in penetrating the trade 
unions of the Kibbutzim (the communal 
farms). 

But the Communist doctrine is being mir- 
rored increasingly by “front” groups of per- 
sons previously prowestern. The new United 
Workers Party, made up of the Hashomer 
Hatzair (left-wing unionist) and the left- 
wing schismatic group from Premier Ben 
Gurion’s socialist “mapai” are increasingly 
antiwesiern. The Stern group uses Com- 
munist phraseology, and even Menachem Be 
Gin, head of the Irgun, has indicated that 
certain reforms similar to those of the Soviet 
Union would be advisable in Israel. 

All fellow-traveler groups are strongly 
working for the sound and inevitable line of 
eventual Arab-Israeli cooperation. 

At present Soviet policy can afford to be 
crystal clear and on the offensive in Israel 
while concurrently vague and for general 
social reform in the Arab world. 


The Displaced Persons Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest tragedies of modern war is 
the aftermath of that war. Nothing ex. 
emplifies this to a greater degree than 
the plight of the displaced people across 
the face of the earth. America, made 
up of all the races, creeds, and colors of 
mankind, has always been sympathetic 
to distressed people everywhere. The 
thing we need most to guard against is 
statements that would cause class, race, 
or creed dissensions or differences in 
America. 

It was unfortunate indeed that the 
President of the United States in his ac- 
ceptance speech took that political forum 
opportunity to call the special session of 
the Eightieth Congress. He stated: 


I shall ask for an adequate and decent 
law for displaced persons in place of this 
anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic new law which 
this Eightieth Congress passed. 


The bill as passed by the Congress was 
neither anti-Semitic nor anti-Catholic, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article which appeared in the New 
World, Chicago’s official Catholic news- 
paper, published in Chicago, Ill., on July 
23, 1948, in which Monsignor Swan- 
strom disclaims the charge that this bill 
was in any way anti-Catholic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FIrTY-FIVE PERCENT CATHOLICS—PRIEST DENIES 
Cuarces DP Britt Is ANTI-CATHOLIC 


BurraLo.—Statements carried in the public 
press asserting that Catholics have denounced 
congressional legislation permitting the en- 
trance of 205,000 European displaced persons 
in this country were criticized as untrue here 
by Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, of New York, 
chairman of the National Catholic Resettle- 
ment council. 

Monsignor Swanstrom declared: “The dis- 
placed persons legislation is not discrimina- 
tory as far as Catholics are concerned.” He 
added that “no leading Catholic authority 
or any Official representative of the NCRC ever 
has spoken of the measure as being anti- 
Catholic despite reports in the public press.” 


MAP PLANS 


Monsignor Swanstrom presided at a con- 
ference here of 60 delegates of the council 
who mapped plans for receiving thousands 
of displaced persons in this country. 

Monsignor Swanstrom pointed out that 
more than 90 percent of the Lithuanians and 
40 percent of the Latvians eligible for entry 
under the law are Catholics and that most 
of the Poles who will come from the territory 
east of the Curzon Line are Catholics. 

“Thus there is a very substantial number 
of Catholics in this group to which a priority 
has been given,” he added. “At least 55 per- 
cent of the displaced persons to be brought 
to this country under the legisiation are 
Catholics.” 
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Reporting on the council's conference 
Monsignor Swanstrom said the delegates 
agreed to appeal to the next Congress re. 
questing that displaced persons who entered 
European camps as late as April, 1947, be 
eligible for admission. Under the congres. 
sional law, only persons in the camps prior 
to December 22, 1945, are eligible for ad- 
mission, 

CANVASS NATION 


The Ifonsignor said the meeting developed 
the necessity of again canvassing the Nation 
to determine how many homes and jobs will 
be available for Catholics brought to this 
country. ‘We'll start receiving the first 
group of 3,000 in August” Monsignor Swan- 
strom said. “The State Department figures 
we'll get 5,000 in September, 7,000 in October, 
and 10,000 monthly thereafter.” 

He estimates that the council already has 
found places for 50,000 DP’s, but emphasized 
that another survey is needed as the last one 
was taken before congressional passage of 
the DP bill. 

Bishop John F, O’Hara, C.S. C., of Buffalo, 
addressed the group at a luncheon and de- 
clared: “Our Lord, Himself, is a prototype of 
the displaced person, when He came seeking 
a birthplace in Bethlehem and there was no 
room for Him.” 





Family Income and Home Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the hous- 
ing problem is one of the critical issues 
facing us today. I hope before we ad- 
journ we will be able to pass legislation 
which will assist veterans and other low- 
income groups to procure a home within 
the means they have available. I am 
today in receipt of a letter and a factual 
report on family income and home 
ownership from the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League which is worthy of 
study. I include the letter and report 
as a part of these remarks: 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, July 29, 1948. 
Mr. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANGELL: Ownership of 
their homes by 46 percent of all nonrural 
families with incomes under $2,000 a year 
was recently revealed in a report of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

This fact challenges the oft-repeated state- 
ment that families with less than $2,000 a 
year income do not or cannot own their 
homes without Government assistance. 

Widespread purchases of homes in the past 
2 years by low-income families was reported 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in the June 1948 issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

These and other data by these two Gov- 
ernment departments relative to family in- 
come and home ownership are summarized 
in the attached four-page bulletin. Of par- 
ticular significance is the table on page 2 
which clearly shows that home ownership in 
this country is not limited to the well-to-do. 
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I thought you would be interested in these 
home ownership figures at this time when 
the housing problem is being so widely dis- 
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for example, show that in 1947 over half of 
American families owned their own homes; 
46.3 percent of all families with incomes un- 
der $3,000 and 46 percent of all families with 
incomes under $2,000 a year owned their own 
homes. How home ownership has increased 
with all income groups since 1940 is shown 
in the following summary: 


Percentage of all families in various income 
groups owning own homes 





Annual family income | 1947 | 1940 





Percent | Percent 
CN BI. cncantyndsveeensamunce 54.5 45.0 
S500 10 GOGE in.cceacendcemeetmbocens 48. 2 30.6 






$1060 00 GE, Git ss enekabacccanencen 43.9 34.5 
$1,500 to $1,909_.. 43.6 38.9 
$2,000 to $2,499... 46.2 43.9 
OF. SOD G0 Fi WOO cen dcekinesandidcmtte 47.0 46.4 
S5.000 06 SEGUE. betes nandiiwbedes- §2.3 51.6 
$5,000 atid GUGR:..... .casducdesnmmens 64.7 59.3 

All families, average......... 51.4 40.9 





Source: U, S. Bureau of the Census, 1940 Population 
and Housing, Families, Tenure and Rent, p. 96; 1948, 
Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, series 
Pi), No. 3, p. 96. 

These, of course, are national data, and 
the high percentage of home ownership in 
the low-income brackets is influenced by 
the inclusion of families from smaller cities 
and rural, nonfarm. areas in which the price 
of homes is relatively low, but where family 
incomes are also lower. Additional census 
data show, however, that about 43 percent 
of all urban families with less than $1,000 
annual incomes are home owners. It is 
erroneous to assume that all or even the 
majority of the low-income families are 
welfare families needing public assistance 
in housing, or otherwise. Many of these 
families are retired couples living on savings 
or family support in addition to their cur- 
rent income, or couples having partial sub- 
sistence from part-time farming. This is 
confirmed by the census findings that almost 
40 percent of the nonfarm families with 
less than $1,000 income had no civilian 
earners and 62 percent had no children under 
18 years of age. 

That there is much less difference in the 
economic status of home owners and tenants 
than is often assumed is evidenced by the 
fact that the median (average) income of 
nonfarm tenant families was $2,769, or only 
13.4 percent lower than the $3,197 median 
income of nonfarm home owning families, 
Thus, if the experience and ability of fam- 
ilies now owning homes is any guide, and 
certainly it should be, many of the present 
tenant families are able to afford home 
ownership, 











Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1948, Current Population Reports: Consumers Income, Serics P-60, No.3., p. 16. 
Norte.—The above figures are based upon a sample survey made in April 1947 by the Bureau of the Census. The 
income data are those of 1946 and comprise total money income of familics exclusive of income in kind. The above 
table is comparable with that prepared by the Bureau in 1940: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1940, Population and 


Housing, Families, Tenure and Rent, p. 96. 


That many low-income families can buy 
homes and do not need public housing as- 
sistance is shown by the fact that many such 
families are actually buying homes. This is 
brought out in the following table, which 
also explodes the idea that lower priced homes 
are not available. 


Purchases of homes in 1947 by American 
families 





Per- | Price of home purchased 
centage} by these families ! 
Annual family of all 
income families 
buying | Under 
homes | $5,000 





5,000 | $10,000 
to and 
$9,999 over 





a 
Percent Percent, Percent, Percent 





Under $1,600__.....-- 1 1} 1; @ 
$1,000 to $1,999_.....- 3 2 @) @) 
$2,000 to $2,999_...... 4 3 2 () 
$3,000 to $4,999_...... 7 2 3 1 
$5,000 and over__....- 6 (?) 2 3 
All families... 5 2. 2} 1 


sch ete acd lasek aang lec koe Mae lice 

1 The percentages in this table do not add up in every 
case to the percentage in the left-hand column due to 
rounding off of fractions to the nearest whole number, 

2 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Source: Federal Reserve Board; 1948 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, pt. I, Expenditures for Durable Goods, 
table 10. 

In 1947 approximately 2,200,000 houses were 
purchased by American families—700,000 new 
houses and 1,500,000 used houses. Of the 
total, 858,000, or 39 percent, were purchased 
by families with annual incomes under $3,000. 
Only 396,000, or 18 percent of the homes pur- 
chased last year, were purchased by families 
with incomes over $5,000. Eighty percent 
of all homes purchased last year had a price 
under $10,000. Forty percent of all homes 
purchased last year had a price under $5,000. 
Certainly these facts do not indicate that 
suitable private homes are not available in 
the lower price ranges as the advocates of 
Government housing indicate, nor that all 
families making less than $2,500 or $3,000 
need public assistance to obtain adequate 
housing. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that 38 percent of the 7,200,000 auto- 
mobiles, new and used, bought by American 
families in 1947 were purchased by families 
with annual incomes under $3,000, with 
about 10 percent of all under-$3,000-a-year 
families buying automobiles last year. 

Additional data show purchases of homes 
in 1946 and intended purchases in 1948 which 
shed further light on the ability of low- 
income families to purchase homes. These 
data are given below: 


Actual and intended purchases of homes by 
American families 





Percentage of all families buying 
homes 


Actual pur- | In 








Annual family 
: chases— 
income 


- hace 
chases, 


$1,000 to $1,999_. 2 | il 


ve 6 3 
$2,000 to $2,999__... 7 4 6 17 
$3,000 to $4,999... 8 7 8 23 
$5,000 and over. ..... 13 6 10 } 29 
All families. .__} 7 5 | 5 | 17 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, 1948 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, pt. 1, Expenditures for Durable Goods, 
table 4, 

If the intended purchases for this year are 
made, 17 pevcent of all families with incomes 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year will have be- 
come owners in the 3-year period of 1946 
through 1948. The proportion is not signifi- 
cantly less than the percentage of $3,000-to- 
$5,000-a-year families who will have become 
home owners, and further bears out the 
ability of many of the lower-income families 
to take care of their own housing needs. 

Of the 15,250,000 home-owning families in 
this country, 23.2 percent have incomes less 
than $2,000 a year, and 45.5 percent have in- 
comes less than $3,000 a year. Thus almost 
half of America’s home owners are in the 
income group that advocates of public hous- 
ing say need some governmental assistance in 
acquiring and maintaining suitable living 
accommodations. Detailed data on the in- 
comes of home-owning and tenant families 
are in the following table: 


Income of all nonfarm families, home owners, 
and tenants, as of April 1947 





Al}fami-| Hom 








Annual family income | "\;)-" 4 1 
| Percent | Percent Percent 
| Of total | of tota fal 
Under $2,000 2 g 25. 8 23. 2 <8 
$2,000 to $2,999 | 24.6 22.3 | i 
$3,000 to $3,900... 20. 3 yi 2 | 20. 4 
$4,000 to $4,999__ sail 11.7 12.3] 11 
$5,000 and over. .......-| 17.5} 22.0 | 12 
| 
I atiinercniecin 100.0 | 1 | 
1 Or 29,679,000 families, 
2 Or 15,250,000 f: ilies, 
3 Or 14,401,000 families, 
Note.—The total ofall! families includes a num- 
ber not reporting on tenur 
Source: U.S, Bu of the Census, Cu ntl u 
lation Reports, series P-60, No. tabie 6, 
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With the facts showing the large per- 
centage of home ownership by families of low 
income, the large purchases of homes in re- 
cent years by families of low income and the 
fact that home-owning families have about 
the same average income as do tenant fami- 
lies, the conclusion is inescapable that home 
ownership is possible for practically every 
American family and that the majority of 
low-income families do not need public as- 
sistance in their housing problem. The taxes 
on the homes of American families, almost 
half of which are owned by families with in- 
comes less than $3,000 a year, should not have 
to be used to subsidize homes for other and 
possibly less thrifty families with incomes 
under $3,000 a year. 

The constant rise of home ownership plus 
production of new housing at the current 
record rate of about 1,000,000 units a year 
mean a steady if not rapid improvement in 
the quality of housing, since those who own 
their homes are careful about maintaining 
property values and anxious to improve them. 
Recent Census Bureau data, in fact, show 
that the physical condition of American hous- 
ing in 1947 was at an all-time high with 
only 6.8 percent of all dwelling units in need 
of major repair compared to 11.4 percent in 
1940. 

It is obvious that the past 8 years have 
seen the greatest progress toward home own- 
ership and high standards of housing ever 
made in this country. Endangering con- 
tinued progress in home ownership is the 
tendency of cities to throw the entire oost of 
local government, schools, and other public 
services on home and property owners. An- 
other threat to home-ownership progress is 
the program of public officials to build houses 
and apartments for a portion of the voters, 
such houses and most of their share of the 
cost of government, schools, and services to 
be paid for by the taxes of the others. 

Morton BoprisH. 

JULY 1948. 





Why Is Meat Scarce? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, nearly every day someone 
points his finger at the farmer and 
blames him for the high cost of meat. 
Let us examine the record. If you do 
you will discover that this administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture 
are the arch viilain in the scene. 

Let us look at the record and place 
the blame where it belongs. I claim it 
is the Department of Agriculture who 
either through ignorance—downright 
stupidity—or actual design has brought 
about a shortage of meat. 

I have before me the record of the 
Department of Agriculture for the past 
10 years and their recommendations. It 
shows that with the start of the OPA the 
number of cattle, hogs, and sheep have 
declined on our farms and this with the 
recommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture. The figures I give you are 
from the Department’s own news re- 
leases. 


WHY LESS CATTLE? 


Mr. Speaker, the cattle population in 
1944 was 85,573,000. Two years later it 
was 81,207,000. Mr. Truman and the 
Agricuiture Department recommended 
they be reduced 2,707,000 in 1947 and it 
was done. Today, according to their re- 
port, we have 78,564,000 head of all kinds 
of cattle in this country. Now listen to 
this, you consumers and meat eaters. 
Mr. Truman's Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends that the farmer reduce 
his breeding herds by 517,000 head for 
this next year. It is unbelievable but 
here it is in the Department’s release. 

WHAT IS THE RECORD ON HOGS? 


In 1943 the spring pig crop was 174,- 
223,000. The fall crop 47,584,000. Now 
what was the Agricultural Department’s 
goal for 1946? Well here it is, 51,651,000 
spring pigs, a reduction of nearly 23,- 
000,000 head. 

The Department out of one side of 
their mouth was telling the people there 
would be a shortage of pork and at the 
same time the other side of the mouth 
asked the farmer in 1948 to produce 
2,780,000 less head of pigs than in 1947. 
This year the goals are raised, but, Mr. 
Speaker, it takes at least a year to pro- 
duce pork and from 2 to 3 years to 
produce beef. 


WHAT ABOUT SHEEP? 


The records show that in 1942 we had 
55,120,000 head of sheep and lambs in 
this country and then, Mr. Speaker, 
came OPA with regulations and careful 
planning with recommendations until 
today the sheep and lamb population is 
about 35,332,000, a reduction of nearly 
20,000,000 head. The same story from 
the Department’s own records could be 
told about poultry and eggs. Yes; Mr. 
Speaker, professional planners of the 
Wallace days must believe you can have 
prosperity through scarcity. Oh, the 
orders the farmers have had. Do you 
remember Luckman’s order to reduce 
poultry to save grain? Marketing live- 
stock at light weights? And a deluge of 
advice from Washington to the farmers? 

Mr. Sveaker, our population increases 
about one and one-half million each 
year—it means more mouths to feed— 
why should the Department of Agricul- 
ture ask for fewer breeding cows? Do 
they actually want a shortage so they 
can get more power through a rationing 
and price-control program? I have tried 
to seek the answer from the Department 
but to no avail. Mr. Speaker, we need 
more production, not less. I believe it 
will take a new administration with a 
brand new philosophy before the pres- 
ent evils can be eliminated. Certainly 
the law of supply and demand cannot 
be repealed. You colleagues who clamor 
for the return of the OPA should re- 
member it meant less meat, black mar- 
kets and oppressive snoopers everywhere. 
It just cannot work in peacetime. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat we need more 
production of meat, not less. The re- 
duction of a half million head of cows 
means less, not more. The blame for 
less meat is on the doorstep of Mr. 
Truman’s Department of Agriculture. 
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Postscript Apropos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, in 
many of the letters that I have sent to 
Louisiana I have added the following 
postscript which I think is apropos: 


P. S—Due to the fact that I was called to 
Washington for the special session, I had to 
leave Louisiana in the midst of my cam- 
paign. I, therefore, am leaving my campaign 
in your hands and you may rest assured that 
I will deeply and sincerely appreciate your 
support and vote in my behalf, which will 
bring victory to us on Tuesday, August 31. 

Sincerely, 

JIMMY MorRIson, 





Displaced Persons Admitted to United 
States Must Be Carefully Screened 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am introducing into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a most interesting article by Mr. 
Abraham C. Duker, the distinguished 
English-language editor of the Jewish 
Day, a daily newspaper published in New 
York. 

The thesis of Mr. Duker’s argument is 
that among the thousands of displaced 
persons whd are bona fide refugees from 
terror and annihilation are many hidden 
Nazi sympathizers, especially among the 
DP’s from the Baltic areas and from the 
Ukraine, who collaborated with the Hit- 
ler horror regime and have the blood of 
thousands of innocent persons on their 
hands—the blood of people whose only 
crime was their religious belief or their 
loyalty to their own countries. 

His remarks are given point by the 
tragically discriminatory Displaced Per- 
sons Act passed before adjournment. 
This law deliberately gives preference to 
some of the quislings and traitors from 
the Slavic and Baltic areas. 

In justice to the Department of the 
Army, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Justice, I want to point 
out that the screening process proposed 
by Mr. Duker already is being carried out, 
chiefly by the use of Counter Intelligence 
Corps reports, and care is being used to 
avoid the immigration to the United 
States of known Nazis. 

The article follows: 

ON THE NEED FoR SCREENING DISPLACED PER- 
SONS APPLYING FOR ENTRY INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 

(By Abraham G. Duker) 

Much has been said and written about the 

problem of the displaced persons in Europe, 























_. 
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and America’s meager role in solving it. The 
hesitancy which the United States has been 
displaying in meeting this problem by open- 
ing our doors to the tired people now enter- 
ing their fourth year of life in the camps, 
can be atoned for only by liberalizing our 
immigration laws, a solution devoutedly to 
be hoped for. However, in the righteous 
concern expressed for aiding DP’s, and the 
resultant appeals to public opinion on their 
behalf, no mention has been made of the 
presence among the DP’s of Nazi collabo- 
rationists of many nations, so that the United 
States now faces the danger of admitting 
among the many worth-while victims of to- 
talitarianism from all groups and faiths, also 
elements unworthy of our hospitality and 
incapable of becoming good citizens of this 
great democracy. Unfortunately, public 
opinion, as well as Government authorities, 
in this country, to judge by editorial expres- 
sion and utterances of spokesmen for many 
groups, is not aware of this danger. This 
may be due to several factors. One is the 
sanctity attached to the term political ref- 
ugee; another is distrust of Russia; a third 
is the understandable clamorings of the 
spokesmen for certain national and religious 
groups in our population; a fourth factor, 
and not the least one, is the lack of genu- 
ine information on the composition of DP’s, 
most of whom are erroneously thought of as 
former slave laborérs. Behind this is the 
American faith in the individual, a basic 
and permanent structure of our civilization. 
This attitude is best illustrated by the DP 
bill of 1948, which gives preference in ad- 
mission to the United States to the Volks- 
deutsche, Hitler’s fifth column, who were 
evicted from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
other countries. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call at- 
tention to the doubtful elements among the 
DP’s, other than the Volksdeutsche, so that 
measures may be immediately considered to 
rigidly screen the applicants for entry to 
the United States, 


VOLUNTEER NAZI HELPERS 


There is ample and indisputable evidence 
available in proof of the contesation that the 
DP camps harbor large numbers of Lithua- 
nians, Latvians, Estonians, White Rutheni- 
ans, Ukrainians, Poles, Hungarians, Croats, 
and Slovaks, who voluntarily joined the Nazis 
and loyally and devotedly served them dur- 
ing the period of occupation. Their cooper- 
ation was indispensable to the Nazis in the 
extermination of the Jews, the hunting down 
of partisans, recruitment of forced labor and 
the elimination of “unreliable” (meaning 
anti-Nazi) elements. 

This is proven from a host of documents 
found in Nazi archives, as well as from dep- 
ositions by survivors. Without them none 
of these tasks could have been accomplished. 
For instance, SS Obergruppenfuehrer Erich 
von dem Bach-Zalewski, who was in charge 
of annihilating partisans on the Soviet front 
and of subduing the Warsaw Revolt of 1944, 
has repeatedly declared in memoranda and 
interrogations that the Einsatzgruppen 
(Special Extermination Commandos), which 
massacred Jews and partisans were so small 
in numbers and knew so little about the 
areas of operation, that without the active 
aid of the local collaborationists, their effec- 
tiveness would have been greatly reduced. 
The weekly intelligence reports of the SS 
and SD which were found in Baldur von 
Schirach’s archives in Vienna, now located 
in Nuremberg, present in detail the onera- 
tions carried out against the partisans with 
the aid of the Eastern callaborationists. 
Survivors of partisan bands uniformly de- 
clare that both they and the villagers dreaded 
far more the collaborationist militias and 
local informers than the Nazis, who were few 
in number and rarely, if at all, conversant 
with the dialects and localities. For in- 


stance, because of their ignorance of the 
peasant dialects Nazis could not enter 
villages in groups in the guise of partisans. 
The dirty work was done by the local quis- 
lings. Hans Frank noted time and again 
in his diary, in reports and in his testimony 
at the trials, the numerical inferiority of 
the Germans in Poland and referred to the 
Teliance that had to be placed mostly on 
Ukrainians and to some extent also on “loyal” 
Poles. 
THE BALTS’ UGLY RECORD 


In view of the favorable judgment about 
the Balts expressed in the report of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Kilgore committee of 
November 1946, and even more so in the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of March 1948, it should be noted 
that many members of these national groups, 
the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, in 
conjunction with the Ukrainians and Croats, 
were especially egregious collaborationists, 
Nazi myth had it that the Balts had blood 
kinship with the Germans. They were ac- 
cordingly given preferential treatment. The 
task of the Ukrainians was to help in the 
extermination of Jews, Poles, and Russians, 
while the Balts, in addition to aiding the 
extermination of Jews and partisans in their 
own countries, would also be used in other 
areas. Although the attitude toward the 
Ukrainian population at large—but not to 
the collaborationist element—changed, for 
diverse reasons, about 1943, the Balts con- 
tinued to be Nazi favorites to the end. The 
Nazi scheme called for the immediate an- 
nihilation of Jews, for the extermination 
of Poles and Russians by degrees; the Balts 
and Ukrainiars were to be preserved. 

The Nazi documents submitted by Justice 
Jackson at the Nuremberg Trial disclose 
much about the Balts’ collaboration with the 
Nazis. Few documents can necessarily be 
cited here, but they should suffice both to 
show the extent of the collaboration, as well 
as to dissipate the fiction that the Balts and 
Ukrainians have fled merely because of their 
love of freedom. 


NAZIS CHOOSE THEIR ALLIES 


Early in their war against the Soviet 
Union, the Germans singled out a number 
of nationalities for favorable treatment 
when it came to the repatriation of war 
prisoners. Thus document 1519-PS, 8 Sep- 
tember, 1941, “Subject: Treatment of Soviet 
Prisoners of War”, states: 

“Members of the following racial groups 
must be speedily sent home: Racial Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians, White Ruthenians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Rumanians, Finns, Lith- 
uanians.” 

The enemy Balts, Ukrainians, and White 
Russians were thus placed in the same Cate- 
gory with racial Germans, Rumanians, and 
Finns, all Axis members. They were not 
to undergo execution, forced labor or starva- 
tion. Moreover, these collaborationists were 
freely accepted in the German Army, not 
merely in the native police. 

The Germans were satisfied with their 
“allies”. Document 294-PS, 25 October 
1942, a report by Dr. Breutigam, the lead- 
ing specialist in the Eastern Ministry, states: 

“Wherever Ukrainians, Russians, White 
Russians and members of the Baltic people 
were in the Wehrmacht or in the police, 
they have proved themselves and have 
fought excellently almost without ex- 
ception.” 

Document 1520-PS, 13 May 1942, is a rec- 
ord of a conversation between Hitler and 
Minister for Eastern Affairs Alfred Rosen- 
berg, held on May 8, regarding Nazi policies 
in the East. Among the matters discussed 
was the question of awarding the iron 
cross—Germany’s traditional award for ex- 
traordinary bravery—to Estonians, Lithu- 
anians, and Latvians. Rosenberg observed 
that the “armed forces are in favor of such 
awards.” 
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Document 437-PS, 19 June, 1943, which fs 
& memorandum addressed to Hitler by Hans 
Frank, the butcher of Poland, reads: 

“The Ukrainians, Goralen (then Carpathi- 
an mountaineers), White Russians, Caucas- 
ians, and Tartars remained very much safe 
from actions against the security of their per- 
sons or their property. To a great extent 
they also had the possibility, although under 
German supervision, to be active according to 
their national characteristics in the cultural 
field and the educational system. * * * As 
a consequence of this considerably better 
treatment of non-Polish national groups of 
the General Government, these showed from 
the beginning a general open-mindedness to- 
ward German goals and especially toward the 
necessities of war. * * * The silently 
recognized representative organization of 
these national groups together with their 
religious congregation have always employed 
themselves actively and propagandistically 
for the German demands * * * above 
that, these national groups have expressed 
again and again their desire to be allowed to 
stand up with weapons in their hands against 
the Soviets, and have emphasized this readi- 
ness for active commitment by reporting as 
volunteers.” 

isewhere in the report, Frank emphasized 
the “voluntary performances of the favored 
national groups.” 


NATIVE VOLUNTEER DETACHMENTS 


Even more instructive are the following 
quotations from Document L-180, 15 October, 
1941, the SS and SD report on the extermina- 
tion in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, of 
135,567 Jews and partisans (mainly Jews), 
from 23 June to 15 October, 1941: 

“Immediately after the capture, the se- 
curity police formed volunteer detachments 
from reliable natives in all three Baltic prov- 
inces; they carried out their duties success- 
fully under our command. During the first 
pogrom on the night of 25-26 June, the Lith- 
uanian partisans did away with 1,500 Jews, 
set fire to several synagogues or destroyed 
them by other means and burned down a 
Je vish dwelling district consisting of about 
60 houses. During the following nights 
about 2,300 Jews were made harmless in a 
similar way. In other parts of Lithuania, 
Similar actions followed the example of 
Kowno (Kaunas), though smaller and ex- 
tending to the Communists who had been 
left behind. * * * It was possible through 
similar influences on the Latvian auxiliary 
to set in motion a pogrom against Jews in 
Riga. During this pogrom all synagogues 
were destroyed and about 400 Jews were 
killed. * * * The arrest of all male Jews 
of over 16 years of age has been nearly fin- 
ished. With the exception of doctors and the 
Jewish Elders who were appointed by the 
Special Commandos, they were executed by 
the Self-Protection Units under the control 
of the Special Detachment.” (Self-Protec- 
tion Unit was the designation of the Esto- 
nian collaborationists.) 


SPECIALISTS IN POGROMS 


S.S. Gruppenfuhrer Dr. Stahlecker, the au- 
thor of the report, gives ungrudging credit 
toehis Lithuanian coworkers in adding: 

“This is so much easier because the action 
detachments in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia have at their disposal native police 
units, as described in enclosure No. 1.” 
(Lithuanians are voluntarily and untiringly 
at our disposal for all measures against Jews, 


on thir own.) (Editor’s parentheses.) The 
same document also mentions the shipment 
of 150 Latvian reinforcements to White Rus- 
sia (p. 983). 

Document 2273-PS, end of December 1941, 


being a further report by the SS and SD, 
states: 
“As a result of the pogroms carried out 


by the Lithuantans, who were neverthete 
substantially assisted by Sipo and SD, 3,800 
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Jews in Kowno and 1,200 in the smaller 
towns were eliminated.” 

The same report adds that in Latvia the 
executions were carried out “with the help of 
forces picked from the Latvian auxiliary 
police.” 


LIQUIDATE WHITE RUSSIANS AND JEWS 


Document 1104—-PS, October 30, 1941, being 
a report by a German Officer on massacres 
in the White Russian town of Slutzk, states: 

“With indescribable brutality on the part 
of the German police officers and particu- 
larly the Lithuanian partisans, the Jewish 
people, but also among them the White Rus- 
sians, were taken out of their dwellings and 
herded together.” 


OPERATIONS AGAINST PARTISANS 


During the war, Americans read with ad- 
miration about the achievements of the Red 
partisans (not the Baltic collaborationists 
named in the documents cited above). The 
Balts, White Russians, and Ukrainians, who 
knew the locale, the people; and the dialects 
engaged in hunting down partisans from 
the earliest stages of the war to the collapse 
of the eastern front. Document L-180, cited 
above, reads: 

“For example, it may be understood the 
armed forces suffered not inconsiderable 
losses through guerrillas in Riga, on the left 
of the Dvina River; on the right bank of 
the river. However, after these volunteer 
detachments had been organized in Riga, 
not a single soldier was injured, although 
these Latvian detachments suffered some 
killed and wounded in fighting Russian 
Stragglers. * * * In Lithuania, activist 
and nationalist persons formed themselves 
into so-called partisan units at the begin- 
ning of the eastern campaign, in order to 
take active part in the fight against bolshe- 
vism. According to their own report they 
suffered 4,000 casualties.” 

Four thousand casualties would indicate 
a large number of participants. Local in- 
formers (whose identity was known to the 
villagers) kept the Nazi informed about the 
movements of the partisans and more espe- 
cially about those peasants who extended 
them aid. The same report relates: 

“The network of information thus built 
up yielded much information for the Ac- 
tion Group, thus enabling them to surround 
more narrowly the quarters of the parti- 
sans. * * * ‘Those captured were either 
shot off-hand or if further interrogation pro- 
duced useful information, taken to head- 
quarters, After the interrogation they were 
shot. * * * Houses where partisans ob- 
tained food or shelter were burnt down. 
When a large number of villagers helped the 
partisans, the whole village was burnt down 
as a punishment and in order to create 
terror.” 

Document 1113-PS, 6 November, 1942, is 
a brief report on operation Marsh fever 
against partisans in White Russia. During 
the operation 389 bandits were shot in com- 
bat, 1,274 suspicious persons sentenced and 
shot, 8,350 Jews executed, 1,217 persons 
evacuated. The report also states that the 
“Fifteenth Latvian Police Battalion” partici- 
pated in the operation. It would not be,im- 
possible to find out whether former mem- 
bers of these battalions are still in the DP 
camps. It is not unlikely that some of them 
have already been admitted to the United 
States. 

As the war continued and the Nazis grew 
progressively short of personnel, they re- 
cruited Balts in increasing numbers. Later 
documents show them participating in mas- 
sacres in Poland, while at the same time, 
Ukranians were brought to Lithuania to 
effect resettlement and carry out executions. 


UKRAINIANS MOST ACTIVE 


The Ukrainians, by reason of their larger 
numbers and historic hatred of Poles and 
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Jews, proved themselves particularly perni- 
cious collaborationists. The decision to em- 
ploy them was reached by the Germans long 
before the War. 

Rosenberg, the Nazi Minister for Eastern 
Affairs, himself a German Balt, was also a 
philo-Ukrainian. Document 1039-PS, April 
1941, entitled “Report on the Preparatory 
Work in Eastern European Questions” cites 
special studies on “German law in the Uk- 
raine, German Art in the Ukraine, influence 
of the German language on the Ukrainian 
language, the Ukrainians from the viewpoint 
of Germans.” 

On November 22, 1941, Rosenberg issued a 
Geclaration stating accerding to Koch, that 
“the Ukrainians were strongly permeated 
with German blood, which fact accounts for 
their remarkable cultural and _ scientific 
achievements.” A decree dated July 1942, 
ordered Germans not only to behave cor- 
rectly toward the Ukrainians but also to ex- 
hibit amiable manners in dealing with them 
(Document 192-PS, 15 March 1942, pp. 14- 
15). 

Even Rosenberg’s antagonist Erich Koch, 
Commissioner of the Ukraine, who was criti- 
cized by Rosenberg for his lack of sympathy 
with the Germanic mental endowments of 
the Ukrainians, stated that he planned his 
“political activity among others, to the end 
that the contrasts between Ukrainian and 
Muscovite nationals were closely brought 
out in order to separate the Ukrainians from 
the great Slavonic bloc under Russian lead- 
ership” (Document 192-PS, p. 14). 

Leaders of the Ukrainian “nationalist” 
movement, Bandera and Melnyk, readily 
joined the Nazis in the expectation that Hii- 
ler would create a totalitarian Ukraine under 
their leadership, free of Poles and Jews. At 
a conference held in Hitler's train on August 
12, 1939, it was decided that “a revolt can 
be incited through the organization Melnyk, 
which would aim at the destruction of Poles 
and Jews.” 

It also was decided that the German radio 
was to announce upon the outbreak of the 
war: 

“The German armed forces do not have 
any hostile intentions against the Ukrainian 
population in Poland.” 

Document 053-PS, October 1941, cites the 
following from a directive by the Melnyk 
gang: 

“It is to be pointed out that Germany is at 
war with Moscow and therefore is our ally 
which one must support in battle.” 


UKRAINIANS CULTIVATED IN POLAND 


The following entries in the dairy of Hans 
Frank, the butcher of Poland, are signifi- 
cant: 

“The fuehrer lays stress upon the recogni- 
tion of the Ukrainian element in the govern- 
ment general as an element which must be 
regarded as anti-Polish and pro-German 
* * *, In the village confidential agents 
were recruited and a guard unit formed from 
military-trained Ukrainians for the protec- 
tion of factories. It was difficult to judge, 
however how trustworthy this Ukrainian unit 
would be in case of emergency. But today we 
can reply on them, as the Ukrainian defense 
unit is the deadly enemy of the Poles 
* * * ., §. S. Major General Streckenbach 
states that a number of Ukrainians were ad- 
mitted into the self-protection units, to be 
trained and later to be assigned to police 
offices as auxiliary policemen or as agents, 
where they can render highly valuable serv- 
ice as experts on the country and the people, 
and as enemies of the Poles” (March 1940). 

S. S. Capt. Dr. Hans Koch reported in 
October 1941 (document 053-PS) : 

“A permanent security police force is in 
every town in Ukraine. It draws its replace- 
ments from newly captured Ukrainians, is 
entirely under German command and wears 
the blue-yellow brassard.” 










































































Address of James A. Farley at Demo. 
cratic National Conveaticn, Seconding 
the Nomination of Hon. A'bea W. Bark. 
ley, of Kentucky 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. C’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, pbe- 
cause of his long years of loyal service to 
his country and his pariy, and of the 
esteem in which he is heid by Members 
on both sides of the aisle, I believe it js 
entirely in order that any honor or praise 
bestowed upon Minority Leader Atsey 
W. Bark .ey be given deserved publicity, 
I, therefore, ask unanimcus consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address of the Honorable 
James A. Farley of New York, seconding 
the nomination of Senator Barktey for 
the Vice Presidency of the United States, 
during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Farley’s eulogy will be echoed, I 
feel sure, in the hearts of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, regardless of party 
affiliation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is, as always, an honor and a pleasure 
to stand before you. I appreciate the 
warmth of your welcome. I can only say 
thank you, and may I repeat what I have 
said so many times, it’s great to be a Demo- 
crat. 

I come before you to second the nomina- 
tion for the Vice Presidency of one of the 
party’s ablest leaders and most faithful serv- 
ants. For almost half-a century he has 
served his party, his State, and his coun- 
try. For 35 of those years he served in the 
Halls of Congress. From 1937 through 1946 
he was the Senate leader, in a period of eco- 
nomic and military crises, and in this role 
he was a maker of history and a servant 
of the world. 

Throughout these years he has at all 
times been a great Democrat and a great 
American. He has fought to advance free- 
dom at home and abroad, ever steering his 
course by the principles of the party, which 
was born with the country and will ever 
be a beacon light of liberty. 

Never did he falter in devotion to the party 
or the country, and his love for both was 
equaled only by his service. Few men in 
history have made a greater contribution to 
the party or to the country. 

The time has come for this convention to 
offer him belated honor by naming him for 
the second highest office at the hands of the 
American people, the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. Surely no one is more quali- 
fied by experience and temperament to pre- 
side over the Senate and add his voice to 
administration councils. 

His choice will be welcomed throughout 
the ranks of our party. His great talents 
have long been at the party’s service. Many 
times in the past has he fired you to greater 
efforts and he will again give freely of his 
great heart in the months ahead. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
I am deeply honored and I honor you by 








seconding the nomination of that stalwart 
son of democracy and my great and good 
friend, ALBEN W. BarKLey, of Kentucky, for 
the Vice Presidency of the United States. 





Truth About Inflation Is Revealed in 
Eccles’ Warning to Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in referring 
to the President’s proposals now being 
considered by the Congress, I direct your 
attention to a statement made in the 
press a few days ago by David Lawrence, 
able commentator on economic matters. 

The statement follows: 


TrutH Apout INFLATION Is REVEALED IN 
EccLes’ WARNING TO TRUMAN—PRESIDENT’S 
Power HELD AMPLE To BEGIN Moves TOWARD 
DEFLATION 

(By David Lawrence) 


The truth about the inflationary situation 
is slowly emerging, and it isn’t a pleasant 
story. 

The Federal Reserve Board last January 
warned the President—Marriner Eccles, for- 
mer chairman, has now testified—that the 
boom could be and should be controlled and 
credit curbs applied but Mr. Truman deleted 
the recommendation from his message to 
Congress and demoted Mr. Eccles. 

Many people in Washington suspected this 
at the time. Basically there was a subsian- 
tial amount of agreement with Mr. Eccles’ 
ideas but every one knew also that a curb 
on credit would start a depression and per- 
haps a severe one. 

This being a Presidential year, naturally 
the President and his administration didn’t 
want to start deflation and bring on a de- 
pression, 

POWERS CALLED AMPLE 


Mr. Truman has ample powers now to set 
deflationary moves into operation. But he 
doesn't want to accept the responsibility for 
unemployment and bankruptcies that may 
ensue. He presumably wants the boom to 
continue during the campaign while he seeks 
political benefit at the polls for high wages 
and high farm income but places responsi- 
bility on the Republicans for the high cost 
of living. 

The Republicans are going to use their op- 
portunities at the present session to bring 
out in public hearings the failure of Mr. Tru- 
man to use the control powers he already has. 
What is the use, they ask, of passing more 
legislation when the President refuses to use 
what powers he already possesses? 

Mr. Eccles put a damper on housing legisla- 
tion—one of Mr. Truman’s pet projects. He 
pointed out that easy credit for housing was 
inflationary. It was causing a shortage of 
building materials, the prices for which were 
being bid up by the artificial demand arising 
from easy credit. 

The Republicans are pointing to the export 
controls already granted by Congress to the 
President. Mr. Truman hasn’t used those 
controls for the simple reason that he doesn’t 
want to start a depression before election 
anyway. Yet, apart from the Marshall plan 
subsidy, exports are booming. 

Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation proposals are 
going to be thoroughly riddled before Con- 
gress gets through with its 15-day session, 
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The talk of credit controls is already making 
the financial markets somewhat uneasy. 
But the fact is that the bankers are strenu- 
ously opposed to any increase in the reserve 
requirements and favor instead a raising of 
the rediscount rate. This, in turn, might 
force commercial interest rates up somewhat. 


ARGUMENT OF RATES 


The argument for increasing the redis- 
count rate at which banks may borrow from 
the Federal Reserve System is that this power 
doesn't require any legislation and that the 
trouble with the credit structure is that it 
is artificially sustained by the Government 
itself. To the suggestion that a rise in re- 
discount rates may result in a falling of rates 
on Government bonds because these may be 
sold to get the funds to meet a tighter credit 
Situation, the answer is made that the Gov- 
ernment itself can stabilize the bond market 
and will do so. 

The bankers feel that to increase reserves 
may operate unevenly in impairing the Na- 
tion’s lending system at a time when high 
inventories and pay rolls require most busi- 
nesses to use more working capital than ever 
before. Certainly the whole credit situation 
is fraught with the greatest delicacy and it 
can be understood why, just before a national 
election. Mr. Truman doesn‘t want to exer- 
cise any Grastic powers he already has and 
yet would like to blame the Republicans for 
failing to give him more power. 

The debate in Congress will bring out a 
good many things that have hitherto been 
more or less soft-pedalled about the credit 
situation. Also it will focus attention on the 
manner in which wage rises have forced prices 
upward. It is significant that Mr. Truman's 
recommendations on wage control are limited 
to a few items that would be placed under 
price ceilings. Obviously, unless there is com- 
prehensive wage control, there cannot be 
much influence in keeping prices down. But 
again Mr. Truman dcesn’t want to appear as 
favoring wage controls because he is anxious 
to hold the labor-union vote. So it’s just 
politics that is being played now as the eco- 
nomic problems of the Nation grow more and 
more complex. 





Let the 29 Latvians Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today offered a bill to enable the 29 
Latvian refugees who crossed the Atlan- 
tic Ocean seeking refuge in the United 
States to remain permanently in the 
United States. 

They had no passports or visas and 
are thus barred under our immigration 
laws from entry into the country. They 
cannot qualify as displaced persons 
under the definition adopted by the pres- 
ent Displaced Persons Act. 

But they do possess unmistakable cour- 
age and their unwritten credential which 
is the eagerness and determination to 
live as free men should enable them to 
enter this country as immigrants. 

This is a case where there must be 
congressional intervention. These 29 
pilgrims have proven themselves worthy 
of the freedom they seek. 
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An Inequity in German Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, every Amer- 
ican is eager to have the benefits of a 
truly democratic way of life extended, 
by democratic methods, to all of the 
world. We are frequently amused by 
the faltering steps of the people of the 
totalitarian states vanquished in the 
Second World War to achieve what they 
believe to be democratic processes. 

There is nothing amusing, however, in 
an illustration of German temperament 
brought to my attention by Mr. Robert 
H. Reiter, a young lawyer associated with 
Le Roy & Denslow here in Washington, 
in which the characteristic German atti- 
tude of placing crimes against property 
far above crimes against persons is 
strikingly illustrated. 

To avoid spoiling Mr. Reiter’s graphic 
description of the incident, I insert his 
letter, under leave, in the Recorp so that 
you may read for yourself of a serious 
maladjustment in German concepts of 
equal justice: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30, 1948. 
Hon. ArtTHuUR G. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KLEIN: I have rather recently re- 
turned from a 4-month trip to Continental 
Europe, taking me to most of the principal 
countries which are not behind the iron cur- 
tain. I was very much interested in the 
processes of justice in the various countries, 
and particularly in our occupation zones of 
Austria and Germany, where our military 
government authorities have an opportunity 
to influence beneficially the reconstitution 
of a proper system for the administration of 
justice. 

It seems to me that one of the elements 
which should be stressed in our attempts to 
enlighten the populations of the occupied 
areas, which have so long been exposed to 
bigotry and despotism, is an appreciation of 
the meaning of humanitarianism and a con- 
sideration of the underlying motives enter- 
ing into human behavior. One aspect of this 
problem is sentencing, that is, uniformity 
and consideration of the background and 
motives involved in each case. For example, 
one case which struck me as indicative was 
told to me by an important Austrian attor- 
ney in Salzburg. The facts in that case were 
fairly typical, I believe. That was the case 
of Walter Gefall. 

Walter Gefall is an Austrian engineer, 
partly of Jewish descent. During the Nazi 
regime in Austria, when the Jews were being 
forced to sacrifice their belongings to party 
members at nominal prices, he was ap- 
proached by a number of Jews having an 
interest in stocks of textiles in Salzburg, 
Instead of purchasing the goods at the nom- 
inal rate at which Jewish goods were offered 
Gefall paid the Jews the full price for the 
textiles. He then placed the gcods in a 
secret place and walled them up for safe 
keeping. 

Several years later, Walter Gefall, now a 
member of the German armed forces, was de- 
tailed to conduct a group of Jewish prison- 
ers to a certain concentration camp. At a 
certain moment when the Russian armies 
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were dangerously close, an order came 
through to kill all the prisoners. Similar 
orders were given to numerous other detach- 
ments, and thousands of Jews perished in 
this last act of Nazi bestiality. Gefall, in- 
stead of obeying the order to wipe out the 
prisoners, freed them and helped them to 
escape. He commandeered food and trans- 
portation from the local populace and 
assisted them in going into hiding. 

Shortly after Walter Gefall returned to 
Salzburg the goods which he had hidden 
were discovered and Gefall was arrested for 
failing to disclose their existence. He was 
convicted and sentenced to 4144 years im- 
prisonment. It is this sentence which drew 
my attention. This case should be com- 
pared to other cases of a more serious nature. 
There was a case, for example, of a number of 
Nazis who were convicted of killing 130 Jews 
at Donnerskirchen. Upon conviction these 
men were given sentences ranging as low as 
4 months. 

It seems to me that this problem ts one of 
education. The military government au- 
thorities in charge of education and law in 
the occupied areas should attempt to give 
education in democratic political processes, 
but also in democratic judicial processes. 
Uniformity of sentence is one of the hall- 
marks of the democratic judicial system, and 
in this, as well as the other areas of justice 
and law, there is much to be done in the 
reintroduction of basic concepts of right and 
humanity. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT H. REITER. 





Let’s Have the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of July 28, 1948: 

LET’S HAVE THE FACTS 


What looks suspiciously like a New Deal 
scheme to keep the lid down on the workings 
of the Marshall plan and the new free trade 
agreements for the duration of the campaign 
is revealed by an official Government publica- 
tion from Washington, the Foreign Trade 
Statistics Notes, issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce (June edition). 

The idea seems to be that, on the pretext 
of not having money enough to do the work, 
detailed figures and other information about 
these two Truman programs are to be sup- 
pressed by the Federal Government until 
sometime in the distant future. 

Here is a matter for the attention of Con- 
gress. If, as some commentators are saying, 
there is really nothing that the special ses- 
sion can do about the proposais of the Presi- 
dent, it can at least justify itself by seeing 
that the American people are given the facts, 
fully and promptly, about these two highly 
important matters, 

On the face of it, all that is involved 1s 
another case where a New Deal bureau, sulky 
because Congress didn’t give it every last cent 
it asked for, plans to go on a sit-down strike 
in rendering the public service for which it 
was created. = 

The publication, which says it was “pree 
pared under the supervision of J. Edward Ely, 
chief, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the 
Census,” declares that the slow-down in in- 
formation is “a result of reduction in re- 
sources available.” 


For this reason, eight proposed “retrench- 
ments in the statistical program” are an- 
nounced, with the ominous note that “other 
necessary retrenchments” will be anneunced 
later. 

From the general public point of view, it 
might seem that some of these retrenchments 
make little difference. The man in the street, 
for example, isn’t waiting with bated breath 
for the appearance of Foreign Commerce and 

avigation, year 1945. 

For that reason, it doesn’t disturb him to 
be informed that this report, already 3 years 
overdue, will not be worked on at all for the 
present year; and that volume 1, although 
now being printed, will be impounded and 
not released “at best until a number of 
months after the beginning of fiscal 1950.” 

But the information in that report is of 
great importance to three large groups of 
Americans: first, those engaged in foreign 
trade; second, analysts and economists try- 
ing to determine where the Nation is headed; 
and third, the political interpreters seeking 
to lay the issues of the coming election fairly 
before the public. 

The fact of the matter is that the year 
1945, the report on which is to be sup- 
pressed till long after the election although 
now actually being printed, was a strange 
and distorted year, in which our highly de- 
batable post-war foreign policy first made it- 
self known. 

Can it be that there is information in this 
report which would be embarrassing to the 
Truman administration, and that it is the 
reason why it is being suppressed? 

There were many astounding measures 
taken that year. Lend-lease itself was in 
full flower for a space—and then abruptly 
cancelled. After it was officially cancelled, 
however, millions of dollars in American 
goods continued to be given away free to 
foreign countries—goods given to “win the 
war” already over, and embracing vast quan- 
tities of commodities which never had the 
remotest connection with winning the war. 

For example, the bulk of the big French 
lend-lease gift wasn't shipped until after the 
war, and a huge proportion of this consisted 
of peacetime articles which, at that period, 
were desperately short on the American 
home front. 

Vast amounts of consumer goods, as well 
as unquestionably a lot of military equip- 
ment some of which is now threatening us 
in Berlin, was shipped to Russia or to Russian 
satellites in that year. 

Moreover, it is possible that this impound- 
ed volume contains the first adequate figures 
on that strangest of all the economic mon- 
strosities of the New Deal era—“reverse lend- 
lease,” the cock-eyed scheme by which Uncle 
Sam bribed, with gold belonging to the 
American people, various foreign nations to 
accept the gifts of lend-lease itself! 

This whole field of information has been 
garbled and suppressed, much as were the 
scandals of the Pearl Harbor episode. And 
it is an unhappy fact that Congress, bur- 
dened with other matters and partly hyp- 
notized with the “bipartisan” complex on 
foreign policy, has largely failed to ask any 
embarrassing questions about these trans- 
actions. 

But the people are entitled to know the 
facts. . 

They are also entitled to know just as much 
as can be compiled about how the Marshall 
plan, or ERP, or ECA—whichever name you 
prefer—is working out. 

The debate over this controversial program 
hasn't been finished yet. The charge that at 
least a quarter, and probably a third, of these 
expenditures are waste, nonsense and pure 
“water” has never been answered. The House 
objections to certain details in the program 
were silenced, not by facts, but by the broad 
Senate position that Congress was “com- 
mitted” to take the program in the full 


amount, as is—without going into the ques- - 


tion of whether $2,000,000,000 of the Amer- 
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ican people’s money was or was not being 
wasted. 

The one way by which it can ever be 
learned whether the program makes sense is 
to get the figures that show what com- 
modities are being given away (bills paid by 
the American people) to which countries, 

But the announcement of the Bureau of 
the Census raises great question whether 
such information will be revealed during the 
current campaign, Congress certainly should 
make it its business to be sure that it is 
released, just as fast as it can be compiled. 

Since the report’s statement is written in 
the familiar “gobble-de-gook” of the bureau- 
crats, full of references to such items as 
“Tables IM 145,” “commodity and country 
identification shown in code only,” “the ma- 
chine tabulation EM 544,” etc., etc., the exact 
intention of the Bureau with reference to 
these programs is far from clear. 

But it is cbvious that certain previous 
statistics are to be withheld, that certain 
digests and compilations are to be discon- 
tinued, that ail reports hereafter will be re- 
leased “several days later than at present,” 
and that, as noted above, still further un- 
specified “retrenchments” are in mind. 

This can only mean that it will be much 
harder, if not impossible, hereafter to turn ta 
the one official report of what the Govern- 
ment is doing with American money in for- 
eign aid, and get the essential facts. 

Equally annoying to American producers 
who want to deal in foreign trade, or who 
need to know where they stand with refer- 
ence to foreign competition, is the Bureau's 
announcement that its long delayed sched- 
ule A, already many months overdue, will 
not be issued until after the end of the 
fiscal year—which, incidentally, means that 
this text book on trade agreements mat- 
ters will not be issued until after the ex- 
piration of the present Trade Agreements 
Act next summer. 

Schedule A, little known to the public, 
is the bible of those engaged in production 
of goods intended to be sold abroad, or who 
compete with imports from other nations. 
It contains the masterlist, of commodity 
classifications with their tariff rates. 

We have here one of the most astonishing 
instances of suppression of vital information 
by a government in the history of this or 
any other nation. 

Secrecy has shrouded this matter from the 
start. The present rates were largely worked 
out at Geneva a year ago. Neither manu- 
facturers nor newspapers were allowed to 
learn at that time even the nature of the 
commodities being negotiated upon, let alone 
the new tariff rates being discussed. 

When the announcement was finally 
made, it was fragmentary and confusing. 
Further discussion on the topic took place 
at Habana last spring, between the United 
States and a score of foreign competitors. 
No one yet knows precisely what the out- 
come of this agreement was. 

The result is that thousands of indus- 
trial plants and manufacturers have been 
waiting impatiently for schedule A as the 
only source in sight to tell them officially 
what their tariff rates are. And now they 
can wait another year. 

It’s certainly time for Congress to step in. 





What Influenced Beef Prices? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following official table shows 
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that the United States was on a beef- 

importing basis from 1924 to 1945, a pe- 

riod of 21 years: 

United States: Exports and imports of beef 
and veal* by quantity and value, product 
weight basis, annual, 1910-46, and January- 
February 1947 

— ee ———————————————————————_—_—_—_—_——__—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_——— 

Year Exports 


| 
Thousand| Thousand| Thousand| Thousand 
pounds | dollars | pounds | dollars 


Imports 














|) 93, 619 ¥, 235 (’) (4) 
ROI co nicnaeneed 64, 379 5, 732 () (’) 
IS See 40, 060 4, 250 Q) Q) 
a eee 33, 125 3, 540 (@) @) 
ae 277, 559 37, O88 @) (@) 
esa 320, 132 42, 359 (’) (@) 
1016... canencal Saaatee. 49, 952 (3) (’) 
1917... cecdces] Gea, ous 105, 121 (4) (3) ° 
1918 4,.......1 700,005 | 169, 025 6) () 
RIN i tes 271, 099 69, 693 @) @) 
iene leas 139, 186 27,014 @) (@) 
a vt See 41,009 5, 658 () (3) 
1932 ....ncstsu= 32, 672 5, 208 @) (@) 
[06 ees 28, 161 3, 343 (3) (@) 
NOR ni 26, O51 3, 028 7, 385 2, 792 
RR or 26, 463 3, 447 26, 675 2, 954 
(G6) cones 24,777 3, 716 42, 890 5, 016 
1087. .ng¢cncsen 19, 358 2, 882 78, 243 9, 748 
| 13, 316 2, 293 121, 945 14, 504 
1D inenomen 16, 349 2, 928 142, 176 17, S64 
| ae 19, 234 2, 839 64, 102 8, 560 
IO . .nalisneed 16, 583 1, 854 22, 249 2, 513 
S0BR. xcncnceun 12, 505 1, 166 24, 558 2, 078 
TIGB ncaa 16, 834 1, 366 44, O61 2, 878 
Sh spn teal 21, 884 2,370 | 547,861 3,095 
9b c.cccccean 12, 610 2, 089 86, 492 6, 464 
TE: 14,393 | 1, 988 04, 0F6 8, 873 
OO 12, 666 2, 229 94, 724 9, 798 
NOR Sod 13, 988 2, 056 81, 894 8, 686 
NO fii cies 15, 163 2, 251 90, 564 8, 962 
eR SS 16, 654 2, 199 75, 462 7, 98 
1961 ccsunaah 28, 359 5, 425 145, 790 16, 357 
ee 21, 265 5, O77 114, 581 16, 832 
NE. ciiannd 40, 778 10, 688 113, 588 19, 742 
Ee 27, 949 6, 604 96, 781 17, 009 
5008 ©. cock 04, 054 23, 610 70, 299 11, 046 
TONGS. odeusan 424, 967 112, 038 17, 734 3, 654 
WT. .ccaaes 136, 995 51, 265 1, 607 295 
‘Includes beef and veal, fresh, frozen, pickled, cured, 


and canned, 
? Year beginning July 1 for years 1910-47. 
3 Not available. 
4 Calendar year for this and subsequent years. 
5 }mports for consumption beginning 1934. 
6 Preliminary. 


Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Compiled from records and reports of the Department 
of Commerce. 


You will note that in 1946 we exported 
more than 20 times as much beef as we 
imported. 

In addition the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico stopped the importation 
of over 500,000 head, and Canada put 
an embargo on shipments to United 
States so it could funnel its beef to 
England. 

Between January 1944 and January 
1948, the cattle numbers in the United 
States were reduced by over 6,000,000 
head. 

Sheep numbers were reduced by 37 
percent during the past 5 years. Who 
reduced the hog numbers that in Jan- 
uary were 83,000,000, but were reduced 
to 55,000,000 by January 1, 1948? 

Then on July 24, 1948, the Department 
of Agriculture asked for a further reduc- 
tion of a half million beef cattle num- 
bers. You remember Mr. Luckman? 
Well, if the poultrymen had followed his 
proposals, eggs would have been few 
these days and the prices still higher. 

Please note from the above table that 
while there were from 20,000,000 to 145,- 
000,000 pounds of beef imported each 
year before and during the war there 
were only 1,500,000 pounds of beef im- 
ported in 1947, While in 1940-44 there 
was a net import of from 70,000,000 





pounds to 117,000,000 pounds, there was 
a net export up to 407,000,000 pounds in 
1946, and a net export of beef of 135,- 
000,000 pounds even in 1947. Is it sur- 
prising that beef is scarce in the market 
place? 





Anti-Inflation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Eccles Hits Back,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of Sunday, August 1, 1948. I am not pri- 
marily interested in the fact that Mr. 
Eccles hits back, but he does make a very 
forceful statement about housing, and 
the inflationary program advocated by 
the President. I believe that the edi- 
torial is worth reading, and I hope Sen- 
ators will read it in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, if they have not already given it 
their attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MR. ECCLES HITS BACK 


The testimony which Marriner S. Eccles, 
member and former Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has given to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee very probably sounds the 
death knell of the anti-inflation program 
which President Truman put before the 
special session of Congress. There was, at 
best, only the remotest chance that Congress 
would approve the program. But now that a 
prominent member of the Truman adminis- 
tration, even though not in very high favor 
at the moment, has said that the program as 
a whole does not make economic sense, it is 
as good as dead. 

Mr. Eccles believes that a “bust” is inevita- 
ble and he thinks that the sooner it comes 
the better, or the theory, presumably, that 
the longer it is delayed the more severe the 
crash will be. 

This is a point of view which no politician 
can afford to adopt and which is not accepted 
by many economists. But whether Mr. Eccles 
is right or wrong in this particular respect, 
he is certainly correct in his contention that 
the Truman program, taken as a whole, is 
unsound. 

Mr. Eccles takes a vigorous stand against 
the long-range housing program advocated 
by the President, contending that it would be 
inflationary to adopt it at this time. On this 
point he is certainly right. The midyear re- 
port of the President’s economic advisers 
concedes that, counting conversions, more 
than a million new residential housing units 
will be built in 1948. This volume of hous- 
ing is already straining the capacities of the 
construction industry, with respect both to 
materials and manpower. In this situation, 
enactment of the proposed housing iegisla- 
tion would not produce any more homes. 
But it would produce more inflation. 

The President’s program is also deficient— 
although Mr. Eccles did not go into these 
aspects—in that it proposes to curb inflation 
without invoking any real restraints on 
either farm prices or wages. These are 
potent sources of the inflationary movement, 
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and as long as it 1s deemed inadvisable to 
deal with them, whether for political or other 
reasons, the measures which Mr. Truman 
does advocate would not prove very effective, 
even if adopted. 





Tolerance in Solution of Racial Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B, RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a very interesting article written 
by Dorothy Thompson, which appeared 
in the Washington Star on Friday, July 
30. It is entitled “Gradual and Expand- 
ing Tolerance Seen as Only Way To Solve 
Racial Problems.” 

I would that more of the eminent 
columnists of the Nation would display 
the fine spirit of understanding and tol- 
erance and the same brand of courage 
shown by Miss Thompson in this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ON THE RECoRD—GRADUAL AND EXPANDING 
TOLERANCE SEEN aS ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 
RACIAL PROBLEMS 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Reporting to UNESCO last week, eight social 
scientists representing six countries told of 
the results of their study on “the causes of 
tensions that make for war.” They said: 
“The probiem of peace is the problem of 
keeping group and national tensions within 
manageable proportions.” 

At the Wallace convention I began to doubt 
whether racial tensions would be kept within 
manageable proportions in the United States. 
The Communists, who furnish the guidance 
of the Progressive Party, do not want peace 
within the United States. They want civil 
war to break our external power and force 
our withdrawal from Europe and Asia. But 
it is highly significant that the appeal of 
the convention was far less to the class strug- 
gle than to a racial struggle, with identifica- 
tion established between minority racial 
groups and social classes. 

Thus, among the banners displayed at 
Shibe Park, “end Jim Crow” occupied equal 
space with “peace, security, and freedom,” 
as did “full friendship with Israel.” The 
relative preponderance of Negroes in prestige 
positions in the convention either indicates 
that it “discriminated” against whites in 
choosing persons for prestige positions, or 
that the Progressive Party’s membership is 
largely colored. 


REFERENCES TO 1860 


Leo Krzycki appeared not chiefly as a labor 
leader, but from the Communist-sympathiz- 
ing American Slav congress. Leo Isacson, 
the Progressive Party’s first Congressman, 
made a speech in which there was such iden- 
tification between the United States and 
Israel as to make the latter appear to be the 
forty-ninth State of the Union. There were, 
during the convention, numerous ominous 
references to 1860. And at Mr. Wallace’s press 
conference, where he said that he would, if 
President, end segregation in the United 
States Army, a Negro asked twice whether 
he would send Federal troops into the Souta 
to end segregation and Jim Crow. 
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This question Mr. Wallace dodged as he 
dodged all questions of substance, but the 
Negro journalist had asked the critical ques- 
tion. For segregation will not be ended in 
the South by Federal edict. If either armed 
force or other fanatical pressure is applied to 
enforce antisegregation, the South will revolt 
with consequences to the colored population 
which I shudder to contemplate. Also, ten- 
sions between the States and racial groups 
within the States will reach “unmanageabie 
proportions.” 

I am not here saying what “should” hap- 
pen. I am analyzing and predicting the re- 
sults of a possible policy. The ideaologists 
who fanatically commit themselves to what 
they believe ought to be, disregarding all 
reality, do not ask themselves which is worse: 
Segregation or civil war? 

KLAN IS RISING AGAIN 

The great campaigns against social dis- 
crimination in the United States and the 
tendency of minority racial groups to iden- 
tify the national interest with their own, are 
not mitigating but exacerbating tensions. 
The Kian is rising again with the ugliest 
visage in years. There is more anti-Negro 
feeling in the North and more suppressed 
anti-Semitism in the Nation than I ever have 
known in my lifetime. 

For where racial or religious sympathies 
or antipathies are concerned, the forces en- 
gaged are emotional and irrational, with 
roots twisted all through the unconscious 
mind and capable, therefore, of producing 
the most explosive reactions. 

Discrimination is a phase of human na- 
ture not confined to any group. If gentiles 
discriminate against Jews, so do Jews against 
gentiles; and so do Negroes—when the op- 
portunity is given—as in the reconstruction 
era, against whites. Jewish Zionists vilify 
non-Zionist Jews, and anti-Semitism flour- 
ishes among the colored. 

The racial problems of such a heteroge- 
neous nation as ours cannot be “solved” ex- 
cept by gradually expanding tolerance over 
great periods of time. We have to live with 
them, as we have to live with all our real 
problems—each of us, of whatever race, bear- 
ing his share of the burden, with as much 
justice, mercy, and humor of which he is 
capable. Unroll the whole issue of race 
and religious prejudice in an attempt at 
a radical solution and, instead of brotherly 
love, you will promote hate; instead of social 
peace, civil war; instead. of mercy, persecu- 
tion; and instead of justice, revenge. 





Pork Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, just exactly who was responsi- 
ble for reducing hog numbers from 83,- 
000,000 head on January 1, 1944, to 56,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1948? Just exactly 
who but the Department of Agriculture 
has been carrying on this antilivestock 
approach? Just exactly who but the ad- 
ministration is responsible for purchas- 
ing vegetable oil concoctions for export 
when twice as many calories could be 
purchased for the dollar in the form of 
animal fats like lard? 

The following table, computed from 
statistics received from the Office of For- 
eign \cricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows 


the large exports of pork and pork prod- 
ucts. These exports were obtained by 
reducing hog numbers and were obtained 
by killing off the seed stock. The imports 
of lard and pork were very small. 

The table of exports is as follows: 
Pork and pork products: United States 
exports 
[Quantity, 1,000 pounds] 


Total 
9OS5..uckvcsidicthttiidecbeesentes 185, 035 
UI ccietosspnthngsinislhteslin oresialaiiasdnan wilinic amoarsérel 295, 148 
OID seksi sa sace sss sp deena cae set 660, 999 
SGD y ocdkdtetnn nha bb dnddbeseoba 1, 302, 728 
iiss Nataacchihcetipindiiedadantene omnia tetgiatahiies 1, 828, 356 
ik ciesandserinenes oee enc aan 1, 989, 033 
RE tekacsecacstih echeticans olla dip ipnielliadhontihigetasliads 1, 044, 101 
a Nica acca aaa ela eens 714, 785 
I io: rccc-intaeesteaists eciadeiscaeaarouceceasctecestas 440, 192 


Who told whom that little or no meat 
was exported in 1947? 





ae 





Russian Policy in Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by William H. 
Newton that appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram on Friday, July 30, 
1948: 


LITTLE RED LIES PLUS FAKE CHARGES ARE BASIS OF 
RUSSIAN POLICY IN BERLIN 


(By William H. Newton) 


Ber.in, July 30.—If you want to under- 
stand why the Russians act the way they 
do here in Berlin, you must first forget all 
the morality you've ever been taught. 

Both the Soviets and their Communist 
followers frequently make statements which 
are contrary to facts and even are premedi- 
tated lies. They take actions which flout the 
rights of others, which violate existing laws 
and which make a travesty of justice and fair 
dealing. 

But to the Soviets and Communist fol- 
lowers, there is nothing wrong in this. 

To them the justification for any state- 
ment or act hinges on one question—‘will it 
help or hurt the Soviet Union?” 

If a certain charge against the Americans 
here will serve Soviet propaganda purposes 
either in Germany or in the United States, 
the charge is made. Whether it is true or 
not is irrelevant. 

If you confront a Soviet official, for ex- 
ample, with refutation of the charge, he will 
smile at you. But it will not be a smile of 
chagrin—it will be a smile of triumph, 

Whether you've proved the charge to be 
false is of no importance to him. What 
counts is that the lie served the purpose— 
it helped Russia. 

Perhaps some simple-minded dupe in 
America, Henry Wallace for example, read the 
Russian charge and believed it, and repeated 
it. Thus a seed of doubt was planted. 

Communists here trample on human rights 
and democracy. If the Soviets don’t like an 
act of an elected city council, they reject 
it. If some German gets in their way, they 
kidnap him. 

If the Communist minority in the Berlin 
City Council is overruled on an important 
vote, the Communists walk out, as they did 
yesterday. Then they charge the council is 
undemocratic, 
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An explosion wrecked the I. G. Farben fac- 
tory in the French Zone, killing several hun- 
dred persons. Before the first news bulletin 
cleared the wires everyone here in Berlin 
knew Communists in the plant would charge 
the Western Powers secretly had been mak- 
ing munitions there. 

They did, immediately. Actually the fac. 
tory makes paint, varnish, and lacquer, 
There had been similar explosions, not as 
disastrous, several times before in Germany, 

But many will believe the Communist prop- 
aganda, And so in the Communist ming 
even though the charge is a lie, it helps Rus- 
sia—and is justified. 

This Communist conception of morality 
explains why war could come at any moment. 
It will not come because of some sudden ag- 
gressive act by America or because some great 
wrong is committed against the Soviet Union. 

It will come when members of the Politburo 
decide a war will benefit Russia. That is any 
Communist’s one and only concern. 





Worse Than Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune of July 30, 1948: 


WORSE THAN INFLATION 


Inflation is bad enough, but isn’t the alter- 
native offered by President Truman much 
worse? 

The President has asked Congress to give 
him authority to exert control over almost 
every branch of the national economy. This 
has been characterized by one editorial 
writer “as steps leading to the police state.” 
Hitler demanded little more than this. 
Stalin possesses such powers today. 

It is estimated that the Truman proposals 
would keep a regular session of Congress in 
session for a year, and even then its work 
would not be done. 

The President wants to roll back cost-of- 
living items to the November 1947 level. 
This he regards as a period of moderate infla- 
tionary advance. But moderate or not, many 
prices still wouid be out of line. Moreover, 
we are no longer living in 1947. Neither 
rationing nor price-fixing would stem the 
black markets on scarce items. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that 
after the end of the war, President Truman 
could not get rid of controls fast enough. 
Obviously there was popular pressure to do 
away With restrictions, and he was as eager 
as the politicians of both parties to oblige. 
His program has come much, much too late. 

The President seeks to ration a few prod- 
ucts in short supply and to have some au- 
thority over wages in the manufacture of 
items put under price control. What do “a 
few’ and “some” mean? What items should 
we classify in the cost-of-living category? 
Just bread, milk, and meat? If one basic 
commodity is rolled back in price, that means 
more money to buy other items, which in 
turn may suddenly be found in short supply. 
it means Virtual rationing of everything, 
price controls over everything, complete 


authority over wages, profits, purchases. 
Those who disagree with Mr. Truman will 
be called proponents of boom and bust. No 
one wants a bust. The biggest business lead- 
ers in the country are just as fearful of a 
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pust as the rank and file. A depression hurts 
everybody. 

There is another answer to the inflation 
problem which the President has seldom if 
ever mentioned. It is to reduce our foreign 
shipments to the point that the American 
economy can catch up. It is to reduce Gov- 
ernment pay rolls so more people can be re- 
leased to work in private industry. It is to 
encourage, through intelligent taxation, 
ereater incentives to increase production. 
It is to curtail artificial price supports for 
goods in abundance. It is to sell every Amer- 
ican on the idea that by working harder, 
more goods can be produced. Here is a pro- 
gram that would not defeat our objectives 
either at home or abroad. 

The American people can have total eco- 
nomic regimentation if they like. But the 
majority of them, we believe, will risk many 
of the admitted perils of current inflation 
before letting Mr. Truman or anyone else 
open the way for complete regulation of 
their pocketbooks and purchases. 

Laws to exert greater control over certain 
types of credit and installment buying might 
still be helpful in slowing the inflation down, 
but even here this is not the essential diffi- 
culty. Money will only buy as much as 
people make, which is the real assignment 
for Americans in times like this. More bosses 
in Washington won’t produce another pork 
chop or roll another auto from the line. 





Dedication of New Quarters, French Nat- 
uralization Club in Chelsea, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include remarks I made during 
the ceremonies celebrating the return of 
GI’s of French descent in the city of 
Chelsea, Mass., and dedication of new 
quarters at the French Naturalization 
Club, 242 Spencer Avenue, Chelsea, Sun- 
day, August 1, 1948: 


My fellow Americans of French descent, 
there are thousands of your compatriots in 
my home city of Lawrence. In the course 
of my work I have come to know many of 
them, and from that experience I have 
gained a deep and fond appreciation of the 
sturdy qualities which they bring to the life 
of any community. 

From my observation it appears that your 
people are among the leaders, not only in 
bringing their friends and relatives to this 
country, but in preparing them to partici- 
pate fully, as citizens, in the life we share 
as Americans. 

The French people are known for their 
devotion to religion, and to family life. 
There are no firmer foundations than these 

“upon which to build peace, and happiness. 
And the world today needs these virtues, as 
never before, 

We in the United States are one big fam- 
ily, and the success of our experiment is 
an example for the world to follow so that, 
in time, all the peoples of this earth will be 
considered as members of one family. Only 
in this way can we eliminate poverty and 
war. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
when a few men with the courage of their 
convictions won freedom for our Nation, 
they set forth their plans for the building 
of a new society in a remarkable document 


called the Constitution of the United States. 
It was a charter of Christian tolerance and 
understanding that made all men equal be- 
fore the law. It held forth to every man 
the right to shape his life according to his 
character and ability, limited only by a due 
respect for the rights of others. 

At that time we were such a small Nation 
in a world of giants. And the great nations 
smiled at our youthful folly, certain that 
we could never succeed. For how was it 
possible to ignore the distinctions of race, 
color, creed, and the privileges of nobility, 
which formed the only pattern for human 
society up to that time? 

The idea will never work, the rulers and 
the ruling classes of Europe said. Only the 
vast expanse of ocean between Europe and 
America is giving them the chance to con- 
duct this wild experiment. It will surely 
fail because it has never succeeded before. 
And so they sat back and scoffed at the 
barbarous Americans, sure that we would 
come to no good. 

That is, all except one nation, and that 
was France. 

For the United States and France shared 
a common vision, and their objective was to 
free men from the shackles of the past. 
Our forefathers in this new country had to 
build roads through the forests, to build 
cities and clear land for farming and con- 
struct factories. In France, an older coun- 
try, the emphasis was in another direction, 
to enlarge the life of the mind and the 
spirit. 

Basically, however, both France and the 
United States believed that freedom was the 
essential of progress. Without it men would 
not have the stimulus to live their lives 
completely. 

That understanding between the two na- 
tions has grown stronger with the years. 
France helped us when we were struggling to 
win freedom, and in two world wars our 
armies have gone to France to repel the in- 
vaders who threatened the civilization of 
that country which is closely related to our 
own. 

Through the Marshall plan, we are helping 
France and other freedom-loving nations of 
today repair the damage done by war. This 
material reconstruction will promote pro- 
duction and trade. It will assist in elimi- 
nating the causes of war. It may open the 
eyes of Communist nations to the need for 
sharing peace with progress. It will cer- 
tainly strengthen those who believe that free- 
dom under God is the best hope of salvation 
for mankind—both here and in the life to 
come. 

The veterans of World War II understand 
this much better than the people who re- 
mained at home. They have seen how the 
people in other countries live, which is be- 
low the standard which we enjoy. They have 
observed the prejudices abroad which still 
divide the nations. And with this knowledge 
they have come home with a deeper regard 
for our way of life. They know that it is 
dangerous to take it for granted. It can be 
lost if we do not bestir ourselves to protect 
it in every way. 

And that is why the presence of veterans 
in your organization will give it richer life 
and meaning. Speaking from experience, 
the veterans will be able to help those who 
are about to become citizens to a greater 
appreciation of, and devotion to, the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 

It is nearly 3 years since VJ-day. We have 
peace in name, but not in fact. The inter- 
ests of the two most powerful nations—the 
United States and Russia—meet in frictional 
contact at many points around the globe. 
Though I am convinced that neither nation 
wants war, both realizing the terrible suffer- 
ing and poverty that would follow such a 
conflict, yet I am aware that an unfortunate 
incident could set off the trigger leading to 
world tragedy. 
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To avoid this, we must keep prepared for 
many years to come so that we shall not in- 
vite an attack by our weakness. In the 
meantime we must work to establish a world 
order to outlaw war. 

What do we mean by the term “prepared- 
ness’’? 

It means a strong military establishment, 
which costs billions of dollars, and means 
going without some of the things we might 
otherwise enjoy. 

The problem is how to avoid military weak- 
ness on the one hand without becoming a 
military state on the other hand. 

The answer lies somewhere in between. 

The Eightieth Congress appropriated large 
sums of money in order to strengthen our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. It enacted a 
draft law but rejected universal military 
training. 

This is part of the job—providing the 
weapons and men for defense. 

The rest depends on us, the citizens of the 
United States. 

It is our duty, as individuals, to be wide 
awake and informed on the questions of the 
day. This is imperative because without an 
enlightened public opinion there can be no 
government by the people. 

First, it is advisable for us to join in the 
campaign to improve the health of our 
people. 

Secondly, it is the responsibility of each 
one of us to improve his job skill for his own 
benefit and that of the Nation. 

Thirdly, in a spirit of genuine cooperation 
we should work for full employment, full 
production, and a higher level of economic 
security for all Americans. 

I think of no better place to start such a 
program than in an organization like yours, 
whose purpose is not only to make citizens, 
but to make better citizens. 

The veterans of French descent in the city 
of Chelsea realize that the highest honor we 
can accord them is to work just as hard to 
improve our way of life as they did to pro- 
tect it. 

They know the obligations of citizenship. 

The lesson they can teach us is the ex- 
ample they have set before us. 

By fighting ignorance, intolerance, and 
selfishness we shall become warriors for peace, 
building a unity that will be our strongest 
defense. 

This is the foundation of good citizenship. 

It is the reason that we assemble today, 
in dedication of the new quarters of the 
French Naturalization Club of Chelsea. 

It is a place where people will meet to 
share their faith in the United States and to 
join in that good fellowship which binds our 
country together, for progress. 

Through the years to come, veterans and 
new citizens will go forth from this hall to 
help one another in that fraternal teamwork 
which is the greatest hope of this Nation, and 
the world. 

With such a purpose, this enterprise is 
bound to succeed. 





The Duty of the Congress in Special Ses- 
sion as Seen by the Federal Council of 
Churches in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sound and fury of political debate dear to 
our hearts, it is salutary to run across a 
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cool and temperate statement of prac- 
ticality coming from an organization 
whose principal concern is not the bodies 
but the souls of men, and through the 
instrumentality of a man who has proved 
his faith by good works beyond all ra- 
tional criticism. 

There has come to my desk the pre- 
pared statement of the Honorable 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, a son of 
a former President and a brother of a 
leader of the Republican Party in an- 
other House, in his capacity as president 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America. 

Regardless of our political allegiance 
and our spiritual acknowledgment, here 
is a concise document which merits 
study. Charles Taft, by virtue of his 
office in the Federal Council, approxi- 
mates the lay voice of the organized 
Protestant community of America. 
While there are Protestant denomina- 
tions which disagree with the Christian 
leadership of the council, I know of none 
who regard it lightly. If the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, surely we can 
believe that the voice of Christian people 
as here heard should be harkened to. 

Under leave, I insert the statement of 
Charles P, Taft made for the Federal 
Council, omitting only the brief letter of 
transmittal dated July 23, 1948, and not- 
ing that the letterhead lists the following 
imposing names as officers of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica: Charles P. Taft, president; Bishop 
John S. Stamm, vice president; Harper 
Sibley, treasurer; the Reverend Samuel 
McCrae Cavert, general secretary; the 
Reverend Roswell P. Barnes and the 
Reverend J. Quinter Miller, associate gen- 
eral secretaries. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. Tart, PRESIDENT, 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA 
Rivalries among political parties are usual- 

ly a wholesome feature of our democratic 

form of government. However, they occa- 
sionally confuse basic ethical and social is- 
sues, especially in the midst of election cam- 
paigns. In the coming special session of 

Congress considerations of party strategy and 

political expediency are likely to color un- 

duly judgments on highly important ques- 
tions of national policy. 

It is expected that our legisiators will be 
asked to deal with such matters as civil 
rights, housing, minimum wages, the spiral- 
ling of living costs, fair employment prac- 
tices, mob violence and Federal aid to educa- 
tion. All such problems have a bearing on 
the moral, physical and social welfare of 
human beings, on the soundness of our na- 
tional life and on America’s position and in- 
fiuence in the world. Therefore our church 
people have a deep concern with them as 
Christians and as citizens. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has taken action on many 
of these issues. .It has commended the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights to our people “as a document worthy 
of study” and “as a notable contribution to 
our progress toward a working democracy,” 
while noting that there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion upon several of the rec- 
ommendations concerning specific proce- 
dures. In the interest of human welfare and 
justice the Council has called for action on 
housing, the minimum wage, inflation, non- 
discrimination in employment and aid to 
public education. 

While the council seldom takes a position 
with regard to technical details of legislation 


and certainly does not consider lobbying as 
one of its principal activities, I consider it my 
duty as president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America to urge 
our church members and the members of 
Congress to study and act promptly upon 
these basic issues of social policy on the basis 
of human welfare and the moral health of 
the Nation and hope that they will not be 
exploited for partisan purposes. The times 
are too grave to permit us to treat any of 
these issues narrowly. 

The detailed statement of actions of the 
Federal Council of Churches is attached. 
Any question about them may be addressed 
to its offices at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


SOME ACTIONS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


1947: The executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America feels deep concern over the emer- 
gency in public education in the United 
States. Depletion in the ranks of teachers 
incident upon their turning to more remu- 
nerative occupations and controlled lack of 
resources for the equalization of educational 
opportunity throughout the Nation place our 
public schools in urgent need. To allow edu- 
cational standards to deteriorate is to invite 
social disaster. 

We therefore urge the appropriation of 
sufficient Federal funds in subsidy to prevent 
a lowering of standards in the teaching pro- 
fession and to remove, at least in substantial 
measure, the educational handicap under 
which many children and youth suffer be- 
cause of the relatively low economic level of 
the communities in which they reside. We 
urge such appropriations on condition (a) 
that no Federal funds shall be made available 
to States to be used in such a way as to dis- 
criminate against any minority racial group; 
(b) that the administration of Federal funds 
made available to States shall be safeguarded 
against the imposition of Federal control in 
matters of educational policy; and (c) that 
Federal funds shall be used only for such 
schools as the constitutions or statutes of 
the several States make eligible for State 
support. 

We affirm our continued adherence to the 
Amsterdam principle of the separation of 
church and state, and to the principle that 
public funds should not be used for sectarian 
purposes. 

HOUSING 


1945: Noting that “Both in the social 
ideals of the churches and in many other 
similar statements, the churches of the Fed- 
eral Council are committed to the protec- 
tion of childhood and of family life,” and also 
that “accumulated evidehce of many social 
surveys and studies shows that bad housing 
is conducive to juvenile delinquency, crime, 
and disease,” the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches resolved to ap- 
peal “to the church members generally to 
support all sound and effective measures for a 
thorough housing program, urban and rural, 
including community planning for all groups 
and races, slum clearance and rehousing 
when necessary; and without passing judg- 
ment on any particular legislative proposals, 
approves the general principle of assistance 
by Federal, State, and local governments.” 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


1944: The executive committee passed the 
following resolution, definitely urging their 
Government to establish some permanent 
procedure for securing fair employment prac- 
tice and against discrimination, as follows: 

Discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or national origin is one of the 
great moral issues before our Nation today. 
The right of a worker to be employed and 
paid solely on the basis of his character and 
ability is so clear, just, and Christian that 
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it should be protected by law. This right 
should be safeguarded by appropriate legis- 
lative and administrative provisions: Be jt 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Federal Counci! of 
Churches urge our Government to establish 
permanert procedures for securing the ob- 
jectives which have been sought by the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


1945: The executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches took the fol- 
lowing action: “Inasmuch as for over 30 
years the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has stood for ‘a living 
wage as a minimum in every industry, and 
for the highest wage that industry can 
afford,’ and 

“Inasmuch as the current provision of 40 
cents an hour or $16 for a 40-hour week in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is wholly in- 
adequate under present costs of living, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America favors an increase of the 
minimum wage to 65 cents an hour with 75 
cents an hour after 2 years, in order to pro- 
vide for our lowest paid workers, under pres- 
ent conditions, an adequate American stand- 
ard of living.” 

1946: At a special meeting the Federal 
Council of Churches declared that the action 
taken in 1945 in regard to a minimum wage 
was “even more significant now than when 
(it was) originally adopted.” 

1948: In the Labor Sunday Message for 1948 
adopted by the executive committee on June 
8, it is declared that “there should be a 
minimum standard of living to which every 
person has access. Such a minimum should 
be sufficient for health, cultural growth, and 
protection against hardships beyond one’s 
control. It must be recognized that such a 
minimum standard will be conditioned by 
the relation of production to population.” 


COST OF LIVING 


1947: A statement on the food crisis in 
Europe adopted by the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches contained 
a section directed “to the United States Gov- 
ernment.” In this it was declared 

“That the American people should be 
clearly informed of the peril of imminent 
bankruptcy in many nations and that plans 
be made to ship sufficient quantities of food, 
fuel, and clothing, even if this would involve 
the reestablishment of public controls on 
particular items.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


1947: On December 5, 1946, the President 
created, by Executive order, a committee to 
be known as “The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights.” After nearly a year’s study 
this committee made its report to the Presi- 
dent on Wednesday, October 29, 1947. 

The executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
views the report on civil rights, made by the 
President’s committee, as a notable contri- 
bution to our progress toward a working 
democracy. It commends the statement to 
all church people, as a document worthy of 
study. 

The Christian concern of the churches for 
every individual in society is central in the 
committee’s report. In several respects the 
report lifts into prominence certain positions 
taken by the Federal Council at a special 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in March 1946. 
It is now the especial responsibility and 
opportunity of the churches to promote dis- 
cussion of the committee’s report within the 
framework of the Christian understanding 
of our faith in God as revealed through Jesus 
Christ, as it is related to our social living. 

We note with approval that the committee 
was sensitive not only to the rights of our 
largest minority group, the Negro, but also 
to other racial and religious minority groups 
within our society. 
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Recognizing the legitimate concern of our 
Government with the loyalty of those who 
serve it in the interest of national security, 
we share the anxiety of the committee for 
proper safeguards for the rights of the in- 
dividual. It should be possible to accomplish 
all that is needed in the way of security 
without jeopardizing rights that in our Con- 
stitution are held to be inviolable. 

We recognize that several of the recom- 
mendations concern specific procedures upon 
which there may be honest differences of 
opinion. The Federal Council having al- 
ready laid down what it regards as basic 
Christian principles, is especially interested 
in what may now be done to work out the 
implications of these principles in practical 
procedures. Among the objectives in the 
report of the President’s committee which 
seem to call for special attention from the 
churches in view of the Christian principles 
involved are the protection of human life 
against mob violence; equal opportunity for 
employment, regardless of race, religion or 
national origin; the elimination of segrega- 
tion in all its aspects, including the outlaw- 
ing of restrictive covenants in real estate 
contracts; and the right of every adult citi- 
zen to a vote. 

The concern for civil rights in our own 
country is particularly important from the 
standpoint of our leadership in the world. 
Our national struggle toward true democracy 
cannot be isolated from the world scene. We 
cannot hope to influence other people to 
accept the Christian way of life, or other 
nations to accept the democratic principles 
we proclaim unless we can demonstrate in 
our own community living that we take them 
seriously and are striving to translate them 
into effective practice. 

We earnestly hope that the membership of 
our churches will take seriously the challenge 
issued by the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. 


MANY WRITE ON SAME SUBJECTS 


I do not wish to give the impression 
that the Federal council is the only cor- 
respondent dwelling on the urgent needs 
for enlightened legislation during this 
special session. 

On the other hand, my office is 
swamped with indignant letters, and 
from them I am choosing a few which 
are characteristic for insertion in the 
RECORD. 


The first is from another religious 
group, this time the Inter-Diocesan Com- 
mittee on Legislation of New York. The 
letter signed by the Reverend Leland B. 
Henry follows: 


INTER-DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION, 
New York, July 30, 1948. 

My Dear ConGrREssMAN: The Inter-Dio- 
cesan Committee on Legislation represents 
the six Episcopal dioceses in the State of 
New York. As chairman of the committee I 
am writing you concerning the legislative 
program of the special session. I am keenly 
aware of the difficulty of your task in the 
combined heat of a Washington summer and 
of a political campaign, but there are three 
items before the Congress in which we have 
a definite interest, and which we hope may 
receive favorable action. 

1. Housing—The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill is a carefully drawn, constructive meas- 
ure, dealing with one of the great social 
problems of America, It is the result of 
detailed study over a period of more than 2 
years. It has strong bipartisan support, as 
indicated by the names of its sponsors. We 
hope that you will use your influence to 
bring the bill out of the Rules Committee, 


and that you will support it when it reaches 
the floor. 


2. The United Nations loan.—The success 
of the United Nations in achieving a truce in 
Palestine gives new hope to its supporters. 
The tension in Berlin is a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the need for a strong international 
organization to maintain the peace. There 
would seem to be every reason for passing the 
bill authorizing a loan of $65,000,000 for the 
construction of the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City. Here again is a 
measure with the strongest possible bi- 
partisan support, which is merely awaiting 
favorable action by the House. 

3. Displaced persons.—After 3 years of 
study and debate a displaced-persons law 
was finally passed, which, while a step in 
the right direction, is discriminatory in its 
provisions. I hope that it may be possible 
to amend the law to make it more equitable. 
Incidentally, State Industrial Commissioner 
Edward Corsi was quoted in the New York 
Times, July 29, 1948, as saying that “about 
50,000 DP’s properly selected by occupation, 
could be absorbed by industry and agricul- 
ture in this State.” 

Respectfully yours, 
LELAND B. Henry, Chairman. 


CONSTITUENT WANTS TO EAT 


J. T. Petrie, of 14 Monrce Street, New 
York, says, “I want to eat.” 

His brief communication says: 

Your record in Congress is excellent. I 
am a New Dealer and know you vote the way 
I think is right on almost all legislation. 
But now is a trying period. You must fight 
to get other Democrats to vote the way you 
do. Inflation must stop. The Republicans 
are far more to blame than the Democrats, 
but the administration has not done all it 
could. Some price support fcr farm prod- 
ucts is necessary but the support prices are 
far tco high. Support prices should be re- 
duced now. I want to eat. 


My belief that this country must re- 
sort to controls on prices of short-supply 
commodities and of allocation of materi- 
als is supported by Joseph J. Kinslow, of 
150 Clinton Street. who says: 


NEw York, N. Y., July 24, 1948. 
Hon. A. G. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I believe that the 
special session of Congress called by Presi- 
dent Truman comes at an opportune mo- 
ment. The domestic problems of the hous- 
ing shortage and the rising cost of living 
call for emergency measures. 

President Truman has indicated that his 
message to the special session would call for 
action on these measures. I urge you to give 
them your deepest consideration and whole- 
hearted support. 

I especially believe that nothing short of 
the restoration of price control of essential 
foods can prevent hardship on the average 
family. Rising prices simply means that our 
children must do with less milk, eggs, 
and other foods they need for sturdy body 
development. The promises of American 
businessmen to hold the price line when 
the OPA controls were lifted soon went up 
in smoke, Yes, we still have price control, 
only this time big business fixes the prices. 
The law of supply and demand doesn’t op- 
erate when the supply is controlled to keep 
prices high. I believe the Government did a 
far better job on price control than private 
enterprise is doing now. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH J. KINSLOw. 


CONSTITUENTS ALSO WANT HOUSING 
But my constituents also want a roof 
over their heads without facing bank- 
ruptcy. They agree with me on the im- 
perative need of housing in the lower 
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price ranges and for rent, and in my plea 
for passage of the T-E-W bill I insert 
here letters on housing from Luis Cama- 
cho Hernandez and Naomi R. Smith and 
an absolutely scorching indictment of the 
do-nothing record of this Congress from 
Mrs. Gela Chiodo, the wife of a veteran, 
who writes with acid vehemence and asks 
me to “pass a miracle”: 


NEw YORK, N. Y., July 28, 1948. 
Hon. ArTHurR KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a veteran, working in the 
post office here in New York City. My wife, 
two children, and myself are living in an old 
run-down cold-water flat. The service is out- 
side. Also there are many large rats; they 
get into the baby’s crib. 

I applied for apartment through the New 
York City Housing Authority, and was turned 
down. Now, will you please help me get some 
place to live. Any favorable consideration 
will be appreciated. 

tespectfully yours, 
LUIS CAMACHO HERNANDEZ. 





New Yuuk,N. Y., July 26, 1948. 
Representative ARTHUR B. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: As a member of your con- 
stituency and a veteran who was promised a 
decent home to come back to (among many 
other things) please allow me to lend my 
weight in support of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill, which I am sure you will 
favor when it is brought up on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
NAOMI R. 


SMITH. 


New York Ciry, July 6, 1948. 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: If we were not desperate I 
would not write to you. 

My husband, John Chiodo, is a disabled 
veteran of World War II. He spent nearly 414 
years out of his 5 years’ service with the 
United States Army overseas in the South 
Pacific. He is in his last year of law school, 
under Public Law 16. 

We are expecting a second child the first 
week of September. We have a 2!4-year-old 
daughter. 

My husband has sought high and low for a 
four-room apartment—nothing available. 
We made applications at the Jacob Riis 
housing project. No reply received. 

Look, gentlemen, since you are allowing 
over 200,060 displaced persons into the coun- 
try, which means that ycu are assured of 
adequate housing and food supplies, how 
about the veterans and their families? 

Billions of dollars are sent to countries in 
need. How about us? We are American 
citizens. 

The veterans are embittered. They, too, 
want to live like human beings, with wives 
and children to fulfill their lives. We can 
pay $32 a month for a four-room project 
apartment, but we cannot obtain an apart- 
ment as there are thousands of applications, 
applications of those in the same plight we 
are in. 

It is a disgrace that in this richest country 
in the world where it is well afforded to sink 
battleships like the New Yorker instead of 
scrapping her, we cannot avail more cheaper 
housing for the veterans. 

Our daughter is staying at my mother-in- 
law's tiny apartment, but my husband and I 
had to take a job, and without pay, as care- 
takers and part-time butler, maid, cook, in 
exchange for a room on the fifth-floor walk- 
up in this 5-story 20-room servantless man- 
sion—and for the use of the kitchen in the 
basement. Let me define our duties: 
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We heat the water by using coal. We pre- 
pare breakfast for the owners. We make 
their beds, clean, dust, mop their bedroom, 
wash out their chamber pot (urinal) as they 
do not use the toilets at night. We wash 
out the bathrooms, toilets, stairs, hallways, 
rooms, answer door and telephone calls, wash 
dishes, wash and iron by hand (no ma- 
chines) the household linens, clean the side- 
walks, water the ivy, polish the brass, wash 
and polish the silver, and perform count- 
less. other menial and unrewarded tasks— 
all in order to maintain a roof over our 
heads. , 

Since I am in my seventh month of preg- 
nancy, all the above work, plus running up 
and down the stairs (five flights of narrow, 
tortuous stairs) is etrimental to my 
health, but I want my husband to conclude 
his law studies. He is to graduate by Janu- 
ary. 

We cannot obtain anything better with or 
without pay. As soon as it is known we have 
a child and that we expect another, no one 
. will rent us anything nor give us rooms in 
exchange for our labor. 

We speak Russian, French, Italian, and 
Chinese. My husband attended St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn and is now at Brook- 
lyn Law School. I attended New York Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of California. We are both of the 
white race, if that is important. Yet, be- 
cause of the fact that we have a child and 
an expected one, we cannot find a four-room 
apartment within our means. Even though 
we have been imposed upon, we have to take 
it, as we have only two alternatives: (1) Go 
to the municipal lodging house, which is hor- 
rible; or (2) sleep in Central Park. 

Since my husband's disability prevented 
him from going to law school the past se- 
mester, our Government checks were 
stopped. We ate up our meager savings. 
We have no money now; however, we expect 
his Government check to come soon. We 
want to obtain a four-room apartment 
within our means at a New York City public 
Federal housing project. We are not asking 
for charity, but we are desperate. It is impos- 
sible for us to live at my mother-in-law’s, 
She has a three and one-half room apart- 
ment. In it live her daughter, herself, my 
father-in-law, and my daughter. She was 
good enough to take the Laby in, but with 
the second baby due the first week of Sep- 
tember, and the fact that we have to leave 
these premises by the middle of August, what 
can we do? 

Since the United States can afford to aid 
all the needy nations and peoples, how 
about us? 

My husband was wounded and made dis- 
abled in the defense of this our country, and 
now that the war is over, how about 
housing? 

We are so despondent that we are begin- 
ning to feel bitter and angry. 

Please obtain a four-room apartment for 
us in the Jacob Riis housing project here in 
New York City, or in any housing project. 

hespectfully, 
Geta CHIODO. 

P. S——Or make my husband Housing Ad- 


ministrator. He'll solve the housing situa- 
tion for the veterans. He has an excellent 
plan. 


New York City HovusinGc AUTHORITY, 

New York, N. Y., July 27, 1948. 
Hon. ArtHur G. KLEIN, 
New York, N. Y. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN KLEIN: This is in reply 
to your letter of July 14, 1948, concerning 
Mrs. Gela Chiodo, of 80 East First Street, 
Manhattan. 

As Mrs. Chicdo is interested in an apart- 
ment at Jacob Riis Houses, the manager of 
that project has communicated directly with 
her, and an interview has been scheduled for 
her at Riis Houses. 
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Although our five new projects now ready 
for occupancy contain only 7,000 apartments, 
approximately 125,000 applications have been 
filed at these projects. Eligible applicants 
are admitted in the order of their relative 
need for housing. Under the circumstances, 
we cannot let you Know at this time whether 
the Chiodo family will be reached. Please 
be assured, however, that Mrs. Chiodo’s ap- 
plication will be given every possible consid- 
eration consistent with housing-authority 
regulations. 

In compliance with your request, we are 
returning Mrs. Chiodo’s letter to you here- 
with. 

Thank you for your interest in the Chiodo 
family. 

Very truly yours, 
T. F. FARRELL, Chairman. 


Finally, I submit the brief message of a 
quasi-religious group noted for its liberal 
leadership: 

NATIONAL RELIGION AND 
LABOR FOUNDATION, 
New Haven, Conn., July 29, 1948. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: We believe we 
speak for our membership and for multitudes 
of little people when we plead, “Stay in 
Washington and give us some badly needed 
laws.” The President is right. We need ac- 
tion at once on prices and houses. It would 
be better to stay in Washington to make 
good on old promises than to campaign and 
repeat promises that have never been kept. 
Why not quit putting the blame on the other 
fellow and legislate for the people’s needs? 
They need relief from unconscionable prices 
and profits, and from the housing shortage. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLARD UPHAUS, 
Executive Secretary. 





Berlin Show-Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Herald Tribune today, August 
2, 1948, Mr. Walter Lippmann, has sum- 
marized the essentials of the problem 
we face in American-Soviet relations. 
He emphasizes that America’s great 
responsibility and power carry.a com- 
mensurate obligation to think through 
the consequences of every action. Our 
position on a separate government for 
western Germany is shown to have a 
critical impact on the whole world. The 
show-down could well have been deferred 
until we were over the elections, with a 
new administration expressing the will 
of the United States. Bipartisanship in 
our Berlin policy is now very essential 
to keep the Soviets from being misled 
as to the united determination of our 
people to stay in Berlin in accordance 
with our international responsibilities: 

Topay AND TOMORROW—PREMATURE 
SHow-DOoWN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As we wait for the response to the repre- 
sentations which we are making in Moscow, 
the most favorable omen is that the Russian 
commanders in the Berlin area have thus far 
refrained from interfering with the air lift. 
Thus far, therefore, there have been no col- 
lisions, crashes, or casualties. This reflects 





at least a tacit understanding that for the 
time being the Russians are not to blockade 
Berlin completely by closing the air corridors 
and that we are not to push convoys through 
the ground blockade. 

Both sides have stopped just short of the 
actions which would surely precipitate vio- 
lence—the Russians from bringing on a bat- 
tle in the air, we from bringing on a battle on 
the ground. 

This leaves the struggle still within the 
realm of diplomacy. 

But, nontheless, the diplomatic situation 
is very serious. Our position in Berlin is de- 
teriorating rapidly. For while we are not 
being driven out of Berlin, the air lift, 
though spectacular and efficient, is quite in- 
capable of sustaining the economic life of our 
sectors of Berlin. On the other hand, we are 
not prepared for the general negotiations 
which we have been compelled to offer in or- 
der to extricate ourselves from the Berlin pre- 
dicament. 

The crux of our problem is that because of 
a miscalculated risk taken by Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Bevin we have been brought pre- 
maturely to the great, the ultimateiy un- 
avoidable, and the necessary showdown with 
the Soviet Union about the future of Ger- 
many and of Europe. We were not able to 
deliver an ultimatum about Berlin because 
western Europe is in no condition to face a 
war. On the other hand, we are not ready 
for serious negotiations because the great 
constructive projects of the western powers, 
which were designed to prepare a general Eu- 
ropean settlement, are nowhere near achieve- 
ment. It was, therefore, a miscalculation to 
precipitate a European crisis this summer 
by insisting on the London agreements to es- 
tablish a western German state. 

That decision not only led directly to the 
Berlin crisis, as Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin 
were repeatedly warned that it would, but 
it has also impaired the plans and the pros- 
pects for a successful European settlement. 

The European recovery program, if it is to 
be anything more than another American 
dole, required a restoration of European 
trade between the agricultural east and the 
industrial west. It required also a resto- 
ration of trade with southeast Asia, one of 
the important dollar-earning regions of the 
western European powers. But the Dutch 
position in Indonesia, the French position 
in Indochina, the British position in Burma 
and Malaya are most unpromising. It was 
all the more important that trade with east- 
ern Europe should be promoted, that in re- 
turn for exports of food and raw materials, 
the eastern countries should receive ma- 
chinery which enables them to increase their 
production. 

The idea that a western German state 
could be set up this summer and made pros- 
perous, with a frontier in the middle of Ger- 
many, was certainly no contribution to the 
economic revival of Europe. It is difficult 
to understand the reasoning of governments 
which could decide on the political parti- 
tion of Germany at the very moment when 
their economic plans were based upon the 
economic reunion of Germany and Europe. 

The idea of western union, which was 
the political complement of the recovery 
program, called for the formation of a Euro- 
pean union in which Germans, and even- 
tually the nations of eastern Europe and of 
the Danube Valley, could participate. But 
this great constructive project required time 
to develop. It was impossible to unite even 
the five Brussels powers quickly. It was cer- 
tainly impossible to imagine them uniting 
with a rump and puppet government in 
Frankfurt. Even on the lowest terms, that 


of a military alliance against Soviet expan- 
sion, the fact was that the western union 
could not become a military power in less 
than 2 or 3 years, and that American stra- 
tegical doctrine and the character of Ameri- 
can armament were quite unsuited to the de- 
fense of western Europe against an invasion, 
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The project, therefore, of Western Union 
as the nuclear alliance of a European union 
demanded a diplomatic policy designed to 
postpone, not precipitate, the great show- 
down with the Russians, Until substantial 
progress had been made under the recovery 
program in tying tcegether Europe by trade 
agreements, and on the political side in mak- 
ing political unity in the west more than a 
eager blueprint, the Russians had much to 

» and we had much to lose by a show- 
wn. When we consider that besides all 

iis, we are in the midst of an election which 
will almost certainly bring about a change of 
administration, the only sensible course for 
this summer was to temporize. 

It is the fashion to say that the situation 
in Germany was so bad that something had 
to be done about it. Something did indeed 
have to be done about it, though under mili- 
tary occupation and with Germany divided, 
not very much that will last can be done. 
It was certainly not necessary to jump out 
of the frying pan of German prostration into 
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the fire of a European crisis. The alleged 
‘omedy—a western German state—will not 
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remeda 

cure the disease of western Germany. Our 
Germans will still have to be subsidized in 
order to maintain even a low standard of 
life, and German productivity will not be 
enhanced by holding a series of German 
elections in which the Communists, the 
Nazis, and the well meaning but feeble Chris- 
tian Democrats and Social Democrats are 
plunged into a furious struggle. 

Whatever the results of all that unneces- 
sary and premature political excitement, 
they will not be profitable or pleasant. The 
revival of German political agitation could 
well have been postponed, therefore, until 
Europe is sufficiently organized to readmit 
the Germans into the councils of Europe. 
To turn on the tap of German politics under 
present conditions, to excite the Germans 
before they can have real responsibility, 
while they are occupied, while they are sub- 
sidized, while they are divided, while they are 
the stakes of a world-wide struggle of the 
great power, is—let us say—naive. 

It will not be easy to repair the mistake. 
But somehow, that is what we shall have to 
do. 








The Price of Beef and Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sveaker, the New Deal political agricul- 
turists add insult unto injury. The New 
Deal agricultural program has two char- 
acteristics, It is antilivestock in its 
approach. It follows a program of sub- 
sidizing soil-depleting crops. 

Who, I ask, killed off 37 percent of the 
sheep during the past 5 years, and now 
tries to blame someone else for the price 
of mutton? 

Who, I ask, reduced the cattle numbers 
by 6,000,000 head and then call atten- 
tion to the price of beef? 

Who, I ask, reduced hog numbers by 
40 to 50 percent the past 5 years? 

Who supported the purchases of vege- 
table oil concoctions for export when 
twice as many calories can be purchased 
for a dollar in the form of animal fat? 
Who, but Mr. Luckman was projected 
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into the chicken picture, and tried to be 
the champion chicken killer of all time? 

Who was it, Mr. Truman, that pro- 
posed and gave away one-half billion 
dollars’ worth of cotton, $300,000,000 
worth of tobacco, and then blame some- 
one else for food prices when the land, 
fertilizer, and manpower should have 
been diverted to producing domestically 
needed foods especially animal proteins? 

Who, Mr. President, proposed the giv- 
ing away of $957,000,000 worth of grain: 
$460,060,000 worth of machinery, $379,- 
000,000 worth of petroleum, $145,000,000 
worth of coal, $131,000,000 worth of food 
fats, mostly vegetable oils? 

Who, Mr. President, but your admin- 
istration gave away or is giving away 
$142,000,000 worth of lumber, though you 
claim great distress over the domestic 
house-building program? 

Remember, too, that while there were 
from 20,090,000 to 145,000,000 pounds of 
beef imported each year, before and dur- 
ing the war there were only 1,500,000 
pounds imported in 1947. In 1241 there 
was a net import of 118,009,000 pounds 
and in 1947 there was a net export of 
131,000,000 pounds of beef. This makes 
a total of 249,000000-pound difference 
for domestic consumption. 

LET US GET THESE FACTS HOME 


The United States has been on a beef- 
importing basis ever since 1913 except 
during World Wars I and II, and imme- 
diately following. Twenty times as much 
beef was exported after World War II 
as before the war and then someone 
else was blamed for its scarcity. 

The foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 
stopped an import of between 500,000 
and a million head. Canada put an em- 
bargo on meat exports to the United 
States so that she could furnish Britain 
with it. Then on top of this the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
July 24, 1848, issued a request that beef 
cattle numbers be further reduced. In 
other words the present administration 
does not want the American beef pro- 
ducer to furnish the beef needs of the 
Nation, nor does it want the American 
beef producer to have the American 
market. 

Such balmy approaches are detrimen- 
tal to a desirable public health and nutri- 
tional program. Such silly approaches 
cause the American consumer to com- 
pete with meats subsidized for foreign 
consumers. Such crazy economics, if it 
were followed, is a disservice to the pub- 
lic and contrary to the public’s welfare. 

The authentic press release from the 
Office of the Secretary, United States 
Department of Agriculture, under date 
of July 24, 1948, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
¥FICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 23, 1948. 
FIRST 1949 PRODUCTION GOALS RECOMMENDED 
BY USDA 

National goals for 1949 production of sev- 
eral important farm commodities, including 
a wheat acreage goal which, while somewhat 
below this year’s planted acreage, would at 
recent yields produce another crop of more 
than a billion bushels, are being recom- 
mended to States by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Other national goals suggested at this time 
are for rye, winter cover crop seeds, winter 
vegetables, dry edible peas, and beef cattle. 
The beef goal calls for careful culling of 
cattle numbers by January 1 in order to 
maintain healthy, well-balanced herds whiie 
increasing meat supplies in the months 
ahead. 

These recommendations are being sub- 
mitted to State USDA Councils for local con- 
sideration and possible adjustment within 
the national pattern. State goals and final 
national goals will be announced later, fol- 
lowing State review and recommendations. 

Wheat: The suggested goal for wheat is 
71,500,000 planted acres, about 8 percent less 
than estimates of this year’s seeded acreage. 
With an average yield of approximately 15 
bushels per acre, the 1938-47 average, pro- 
duction in 1949 would total 1,100,000,C00 
bushels. This would be in line with es- 
timated domestic, export, and carry-over 
needs. 

The goal seeks to bring about adjustments 
in areas of relatively low productivity with- 
out materially affecting total production. 
United States wheat acreage has increased 
markedly during recent years in response to 
war and relief needs. If farmers are to make 
the best use of the country’s soil resources, 
however, a somewhat smaller acreage should 
be planted. Moreover, a better balance be- 
tween soil-conserving and _ soii-depleting 
crops will actually assure higher productivity 
over a long period of years. Farmers are 
urged to provide for sufficient summer fal- 
low and, in marginal areas, to begin reseed- 
ing to grass land which is not suited for 
sustained production of crops. The recom- 
mended wheat acreage goal for 1949 would 
provide the opportunity for farmers to start 
the shift back to these better conservation 
practices. 

Other considerations in arriving at the 
wheat goal were this year’s increased carry- 
over, prospects that the 1948 crop wiil be the 
second largest in histcry, and the possibility 
of smaller foreign Gemands because of im- 
proved crops in many importing countries. 
It is also pointed out that the wheat carry- 
over next year may be even iarger. Failure 
of Congress to ratify the proposed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which would 
have guaranteed a substantial export market 
for United States wheat for 5 years, has cast 
doubt on our ability to maintain high-level 
production and exports. 

Rye: The suggested goal for rye is 2,500,000 
acres for harvest in 1949. This would be 
about 313,000 acres more than the indicated 
acreage this year. With average yields, pro- 
duction next year would be about 30,000,C00 
bushels. Competition from other crops fcr 
available land has caused a downward trend 
in the harvest acreage of rye for a number of 
years, but indications are that more rye 
would be used if larger supplies were avail- 
able. 

Beef cattle: The Department recommends 
a beef cattle breeding herd goal which would 
maintain not less than 15,500,000 head of 
beef cows on farms and ranches on next 
January 1. Achieving this goal would result 
in a further moderate decrease of about one- 
half million head below the number on farms 
last January 1. Better management, im- 
proved feeding practices, and thorough cull- 
ing are urged to put the cattle industry in 
better position to supply the meat require- 
ments of an increasing population. 

A slaughter goal of 32,000,000 head of all 
cattle and calves, for the year July 1948- 
June 1949, is recommended—in line with the 
beef ca:tle breeding goal and the expected 
volume of cattle feeding. While this recom- 
mended slaughter would mean a further small 
decrease in breeding herd numbers, it would 
provide a larger quantity of beef and veal 
than would be available if cattle numbers 
were helc at present high levels or increased. 
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These beef and veal supplies will be needed 
in the months ahead, with pork production 
expected to be less than in the previous 
year and with meat demand expected to 
continue abnormally strong. The recom- 
mended slaughter would be about 7 percent 
less than the number of animals slaughtered 
in each of the last two similar 12-month 
periods, with feeding to heavier weights prob- 
ably offsetting this to some extent. The 
goal is regarded as the most practical one 
in view of the various factors which must be 
considered. 

Winter cover crops: Harvested acreage and 
production goals for winter cover crop seeds 
are: Austrian winter peas, 74,000 acres, 80,- 
000,000 pounds; crimson clover, 108,000 acres, 
25,000,000 pounds; hairy vetch, 129,000 acres, 
30,000,000 pounds; common and willamette 
vetch, 103,000 acres, 50,000,000 pounds; com- 
mon ryegrass, 98,000 acres, 43,000,000 pounds; 
blue lupine, 57,000 acres, 50,000,000 pounds. 

Goals represent substantial increases in 
production of all the seeds except ryegrass. 
Stocks of all the others are at very low 
levels, and the 1948 crops are not expected 
to provide adequately for domestic require- 
ments and exports. Increased production of 
the seeds is badly needed to restore the fer- 
tility of heavily cropped soil and to meet 
export demands, only partially filled in recent 
years. 

Winter vegetables: Acreage guides for 1949 
production of 15 winter vegetable crops total 
281,750 acres. With average yields, this 
acreage would result in a production about 
equal to that of 1948, although it would be 
8 percent less than the acreage available for 
harvest in 1948. Recommendations include 
harvested acreage increases of 5 percent for 
carrots and 20 percent for peppers. Sug- 
gested acreage reductions are: 10 percent for 
snap beans and celery; 15 percent for 
escarole; 5 percent for cabbage and lettuce; 
3 percent for shallots. No changes are 
recommended for lima beans, beets, caull- 
fiower, kale, green peas, spinach, and to- 
matoes. 

Dry edible beans: The recommended goal 
is 225,000 acres of dry edible smooth peas, 
which, with normal plantings of wrinkled 
peas, would total 350,000 acres. With aver- 
age yields, this acreage would produce about 
2,500,000 100-pound bags of smooth peas. 
Foreign demand has slowed noticeably dur- 
ing the past year. Production areas are pri- 
marily in Idaho, Colorado, and Washington, 
with smaller areas in California, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, and Oregon. 


Note that if meat prices are high, kill 
off more cattle and everything will be 
just O. K., according to the dreamers and 
schemers. The typical New Deal for- 
mula of producing less to have more is 
evidently still in vogue. 





The Decline and Fall of the United States 


of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
hesitating at the threshold of the age 
of atomic energy, torn by fears and 
doubts, numbed by war and death, 
starvation, cruelty, and suffering, and 
staggered by the discovery that totali- 
tarianism did not die with Hitler, it will 
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be appallingly easy for the United States 
to go down that road to dictatorship 
from which there is no return. 

Two young newspapermen, brothers, 
their war experiences horrifyingly fresh 
in their minds, have projected these 
fears and doubts into a hair-raising fic- 
tion article of the future which every 
American should read. 

This is The Decline and Fall of the 
United States of America, by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, published in the May is- 
sue of Coronet. 

Before the war, Joseph Alsop and Rob- 
ert Kintner turned out a widely read 
Washington column, The Capital Pa- 
rade. During the war, the combination 
was broken up when Alsop joined the 
Navy, Kintner the Army. After the war, 
Joe returned to the Washington scene 
and promptly found a new partner, his 
younger brother, Stewart, who had 
served with the British Army and later 
as a parachuter in our own OSS. To- 
gether they turn out a syndicated col- 
umn of news and comment, which ap- 
pears in the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Post, among other 
papers, as well as special articles of con- 
temporary interest. 

Under leave, I am inserting their Coro- 
net article, together with the editorial 
introduction, in the REcorp— 

We are living in times when, more than 
ever in America’s history, the future is hid- 
den and unknowable. Yet the following 
glimpse into the world of tomorrow may quite 
conceivably be written within the next dec- 
ade by some professor of history at Harvard, 
California, or another university, who is too 
timid to protest and yet too respectful of the 
truth not to record it in secret—and alone. 

The events described in The Decline and 
Fall of the U. S. A. are far from fantastic. 
In fact, if this sequence of events is ever 
permitted to commence at all, the outcome is 
almost mathematically predictable. The 
moral of this challenging article, which must 
unconventionally come at the beginning, is 
very simple: the future of free men every- 
where in the world depends upon the per- 
petuation of freedom in the United States 
of America. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE U. S. A. 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The nomination of former Senator Homer 
T. Winsome to the Presidency of the United 
States was a political accident, like many an- 
other in American political history. Win- 
some’s nomination, which led in time to the 
downfall of the United States and the death 
of freedom throughout the .world, stemmed 
from the deadlock which developed at the 
Republican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia in June 1948. 

The convention had been deadlocked for 
eight hot, angry days. Two leading candi- 
dates, Senator Rosert A. Tarr, of Ohio, and 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, had 
fought each other to a standstill, neither 
being able to garner the necessary majority 
of delegate votes.' Such other potential 
nominees as Harold E. Stassen, Douglas 
MacArthur, Arthur Vandenberg, Earl Warren, 
and Joseph Martin? had, for one reason or 





1 Both Tarr and Dewey were tried before the 
People’s Court on November 7, 1954. They 
were convicted of conspiracy against the New 
America and sentenced to Corrective and Edu- 
cational Camp No. 82, Alaska Territory. Date 
of decease unknown. 

2 None of these men is known to have sur- 
vived the rigors of Alaskan imprisonment. 


another, made numerous enemies among the 
voters or in powerful circles within the Re. 
publican Party. 

Thus, it was that, in all-night session in a 
traditionally smoke-filled room of Philade}- 
phia’s Drake Hotel, a number of Republican 
leaders finally settled on Winsome as the 
only possible compromise candidate. In pre- 
vious ballots, Winsome had never receiveg 
more than 60 votes. By noon of the ninth 
day, he found himself the unanimous choice 
of the convention. 

The selection of Winsome came as a sur. 
prise to many party leaders, to those who 
considered themselves political insiders, and 
to the general public. It also came as a sur- 
prise to Winsome himself. Interviewed im- 
mediately after the nomination, he was widely 
quoted as having remarked: “Why, I feel 
just like that time back on the farm when 
a load of ensilage fell on me.” 

Winsome was frequently referred to as 
“Handsome Homer” in the reports of friendly 
journalists who covered his campaign. How- 
ever, the evidence available in still-extant 
photographs of him seems hardly to justify 
this description. He had wavy hair, heavy 
jowls, small eyes, a rubicund complexion, and 
a wide, toothy smile. 

His radio delivery, as the country soon dis- 
covered, was impressively sonorous. in sharp 


‘ contrast to that of his chief opponent, Pres- 


ident Harry S. Truman. Winsome had a 
large, photogenic family, vigorous and unin- 
hibited. His oldest son, Homer, Jr., cam- 
paigned effectively for “Pop,” while “Mom” 
Winsome’s recipes for apple pie and other 
traditional American dishes were widely pub- 
licized. 

At the time of his nomination, Winsome’s 
political views were somewhat obscure. He 
had served both as a governor of his State 
and as a Senator, but he had taken a strong 
stand only on God, the American way of life, 
and the sanctity of the American home. His 
virtues were his reputation for being thor- 
oughly regular and solidly conservative, and 
the fact that he had failed at any time to 
commit himself on any major domestic or 
international issues. 

The Republican reasoning that brought 
about his nomination was simple. Some 
months before, a former Vice President, 
Henry A. Wallace,‘ had consented to head a 
so-called third party. This movement, 
strongly supported by the American Commu- 
nist Party, was widely expected to drain a 
sufficient number of votes from the Demo- 
cratic ticket, headed by Truman, to insure 
the election of almost any candidate the 
Republicans might choose. 

The Winsome political strategy which re- 
sulted from this state of affairs was summed 
up by Melvin H, String, Midwest advertising 
man, oil promoter, and former Congressman, 
one of Winsome’s chief backers and brain- 


trusters. “We don’t have to worry,” String 
remarked. “Henry will beat Harry for 
Homer.” 


Indeed, it was commonly said at that time 
that “the Republicans can win with a dog, 
if they can train him not to bark too loud.” 
Accordingly, immediately after Winsome’s 
nomination, the work of preparing him for a 
series of carefully modulated barks got under 
way. Most of this task devolved upon the 
advertising firm of String, Biggers & Meaney, 
of which Melvin String was president. 

One of the younger copywriters in the 
agency was generally credited with the idea 
for what became known as the Green Light 
Program, hallmark of the Winsome cam- 
paign. After some weeks passed in recover- 
ing from his initial surprise, Winsome de- 
livered his first campaign speech, over a 
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unsuccessful attempt to rescue him from a 
prison ship en route to Alaska. 

‘Tried August 8, 1954, and sentenced to 
Camp 38, Alaska. 














national network, from the front porch of 
his boyhood home in Ohio. The keynote 
was simple: 

“Give business the green light,” Winsome 
boomed, “and you will see a permanent high 
plateau of prosperity in this great country 
which will make us more than ever the 
envy of the world.” 

As his campaign progressed, Winsome elab- 
orated on each of the 10 points in the Green 
Light Program. Point one was production. 
(“Production is the magic wand which will 
exorcise the devil of inflation and point the 
way to peace and prosperity in our time.”) 
Point two was confidence. (“Stop tinker- 
ing with the system which made America 
ereat. Give our businessmen, our farmers, 
and our workingmen confidence—and watch 
America’s dust.”) Point three was coopera- 
tion. (“Arms linked in cooperation, Ameri- 
cans all, we shall advance to the happy fu- 
ture which beckons so near.”) And so on, 

With point eight, however (Confiscatory 
taxation is un-American) and point nine 
(It's our money), Winsome got down to busi- 
ness. Point eight called for an immediate 
40-percent “across the board” reduction in 
private income, corporation, and capital- 
gains taxes. Point nine called for an equiva- 
lent saving in Government expenditures. 

Point 10 (The answer's right here) was 
widely heralded before the event as Win- 
some’s stand on foreign policy. In the spring 
of 1948, Congress had committed the United 
States to a policy known as the European 
recovery program (ERP). It was designed to 
help the western European nations, sorely 
threatened by Soviet ambitions to control 
all Europe, find the road back to political 
and economic health. 

Henry Wallace attacked this program as 
American imperialism, and Truman devoted 
much of his campaign to defending it. 
Therefore Winsome’s point 10 speech was 
eagerly awaited, both in this country and 
abroad. 

The first paragraphs of the speech, which 
was delivered in Des Moines, Iowa, seemed 
to be cut from the usual Winsome cloth. 
Recalling his own boyhood on the farm, Win- 
some pointed to the prosperity of the Iowa 
citizenry, the sleekness of their cattle, and 
the excellent condition of their crops. “All 
this,” he shouted, “these chubby youngsters, 
these rippling fields of grain, these contented 
cows, all this is the American way of life.” 

“But,” Winsome roared on, “this Ameri- 
can way of life, which we know and love so 
well, is threatened. You and I are crushed 
beneath an unreasonable load of taxes. We 
are paying intolerable prices, watching the 
hard-earned savings of our years of thrift 
meit away. And why? Because of this ad- 
ministration’s insane program of interna- 
tional leaf raking. Because our good Amer- 
ican wheat, our good American coal, yes, 
and our good American dollars, are being 
shipped abroad to help foreigners with their 
crazy socialistic experiments.” 

Then Winsome’s tone changed. He hated, 
he said, “the foul communistic totalitarian 
philosophy.” Moreover, “We Americans are 
a generous people, and we have always been 
fizst to respond to the call of freedom against 
tyranny, to the plea of starvation and suf- 
fering.” He was entirely in favor of “a sen- 
sible program of foreign aid, sensibly ad- 
ministered by sensible men.” But, he said, 
he wished to leave one last thought with his 
listeners: 

he best answer to totalitarianism abroad 
is to make the free-enterprise system work 
at home—and that, my friends, means just 
one thing. It means the green-light pro- 
gram.” 

The reaction was sharp. Some Winsome 
Supporters were obviously perturbed. “Just 
What does Winsome mean by ‘sensible’?” 
asked the Washington Post. On the other 
hand, the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst 
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chain of newspapers published front-page 
editorials headlined, respectively, “At last a 
real American” and “Homer hits a homer.” 

When the American voters finally went to 
the polls in November, Henry Wallace re- 
ceived less than 6 percent of the total. But 
this was sufficient to defeat the Democrats. 
Thus, by less than a majority of the national 
vote, Homer T. Winsome was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Gloom descended on the capitals of the 
non-Soviet world. In Paris and Rome, cabi- 
nets were nervously reshuffled. A conference 
of all European Communist Parties was called 
in Belgrade, and there were reports that a 
general political offensive had been ordered 
for the winter by Andrei Zdhanov, the Polit- 
buro’s emissary. Winsome’s election was 
widely interpreted abroad as a return to 
isolationism in the United States, and erudite 
Europeans compared the event to the election 
of Warren G. Harding in 1920. Yet both in 
America and abroad there were dissenting 
voices. 

For example, the London Economist pub- 
lished a lead editorial, much quoted on both 
sides of the Atlantic, headed “Winsome is as 
Winsome does.” It pointed out that cam- 
paign speeches were rarely safe guides to 
American policy; and a large section of the 
American press adopted a similar attitude 
of watchful waiting. 

This attitude seemed vindicated when 
President-elect Winsome, on a fishing trip 
in the Northwest, announced that he had 
asked Senator VANDENBERG to serve as Secre- 
tary of State, and that VANDENBERG had ac- 
cepted, after making it clear that his accep- 
tance of the post in no way changed his oft- 
expressed views on foreign affairs. The ap- 
pointment was not pleasing to certain Win- 
some backers. However, it was generally 
agreed that VANDENBERG’s great reputation 
as the top Republican foreign-policy expert 
would greatly strengthen President-elect 
Winscme's prestige. 

When Governor Dewey refused to serve as 
Secretary of Commerce and Senator Tarr 
rejected the post of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the remaining Cabinet posts were filled 
with men, mostly cronies of Winsome, of 
distinctly lower caliber than VANDENBERG. 
Chief among these, and generally accounted 
closest to the new President, was Melvin 
String, who became Secretary of Commerce. 

String’s appearance belied his name. He 
was a large-boned, fleshy man, with a long 
nose, cold eyes, and a reputation for political 
astuteness and loud geniality. He was gen- 
erally identified as an isolationist and ex- 
treme conservative, and his selection was 
publicly interpreted as a gesture of appease- 
ment towards this grovp, to balance the 
VANDENBERG appointment. 

Inauguration Day in January was cold and 
slushy, yet crowds lined Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to see the new President. The parade 
was colorful despite the weather, and it was 
noted that the retiring President, Truman, 
seemed as jaunty as ever. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that Truman was not entirely loath 
to be rid of the grave responsibilities which 
the White House had thrust upon him. 

Winsome spoke with his usual impres- 
sive solemnity. But his words were a dis- 
appointment to the listening Nation and the 
waiting world, for everywhere the same ques- 
tion was paramount: What was the new 
American foreign policy? What had Win- 
some’s famous Point Ten speech really 
meant? 

The day before Winsome’s inaugural ad- 
dress, the Paris Soir had expressed the anxie- 
ties of the whole non-Soviet world in an 
editorial entitled “The American Cat, Which 
Way Will He Jump?” The day after, the 
Soir headed another editorial, “The Ameri- 
can Cat, He Refuses To Budge.” For Win- 
some devoted his entire address to a solemn 
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résumé of the green-light program. His only 
reference to foreign policy repeated his pre- 
vious statement: “The best answer to totali- 
tarianism abroad is to make the free-enter- 
prise system work at home.” 

Winsome didn’t state just where the 40- 
percent saving envisaged in his green-light 
program was to be made. Friends of the 
European recovery program noted anxiously, 
and enemies (like the Cominform and the 
New York Daily Worker) noted jubilantly 
that ERP offered the most obvious oppor- 
tunity for decisive economies. 

Still President Winsome took no definite 
stand against ERP, and even while the green- 
light program was being formulated, the chief 
of the European recovery agency, in consul- 
tation with Secretary of State VANDENBERG, 
was studying European requirements for the 
second year of ERP. 

The fact was that Winsome himself was 
in an agony of indecision. In a somewhat 
indiscreet book, Mom and Pop, which Homer 
Junior published in 1950, something of this 
painful indecision is reflected.‘ 

“Often Pop asked Mom for advice, just like 
he’d always done. I remember in Aovril, Pop 
came in looking tired. ‘Mom,’ he said, ‘some- 
times I wish I hadn’t got this job. They've 
been after me all day, VANDENEERG and the 
State Department people and the Pentagon 
people, arguing we can’t back out of this ERP 
now, it would be terrible if we did and it 
might lead to war. 

“‘And then there’s Melvin and most of 
the boys, they say it’s just Operation Rat- 
hole, and that we can’t have the green-light 
program unless we cut out all this foreign 
spending. I just don’t know what to do.’” 

This and other passages in young Win- 
some’s book reflect the internal split which 
rent the new administration in the first 
months of Winsome’s term. Since the Secre- 
tary of State was regarded as leader of one 
faction, and the Secretary of Commerce as 
leader of the other, the contest was generally 
referred to as the “String-VANDENBERG row.” 
On March 22, it suddently became obvious 
who had won. 

At VANDENBERG's request, Winsome had 
called a special Cabinet meeting for that day, 
for VANDENBERG had become convinced that 
the indecision which clouded American for- 
eign policy deeply endangered the interests 
of the United States. When he received a 
series of secret intelligence cables announc- 
ing that a new, Soviet-sponsored offensive 
was about to start in Greece, and that this 
was to be accompanied by Communist-led 
general strikes in Italy and France, VANDEN- 
BERG decided that the time for a final deci- 
sion had arrived. 

The memoirs of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ephraim A. Bennett, who in 1950 resigned 
his Cabinet post to go into private business, 
provide an accurate description of that cru- 
Cial meeting. From the moment the Cab- 
inet assembled, it seemed clear that this was 
to be the final round in the contest between 
VANDENBERG and String. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which String greeted VANDENBERG made 
the fact obvious to all. 

“Well, Van,” String remarked, clapping the 
Secretary of State on the back, “I hear you're 
going to sell us on being Uncle Sap a few 
more years. When do you get around to the 
milk for the Hottentots?” 

Winsome locked worried and tired. Al- 
though since the first day of his administra- 
tion it had been evident that he would have 
to resolve the contest on foreign policy with- 
in his own Cabinet, he had been nervously 
postponing the evil day. The Presidential in- 
decision had already been criticized in the 


‘Ostensibly because of this indiscretion, 
though in fact for other reasons, young Win- 
some was later liquidated in a Montana youth 


concentration camp. 
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press. The New York Herald Tribune, in a 
spasm of classicism, had headed an editorial 
Homerus Cunctator. The New York Daily 
News, in more colloquial fashion, had advised 
the President: “Come on, Homer, get off that 
fence.” 

Winsome’s hesitations were understand- 
able. Not only was he sincerely harassed by 
the heavy responsibilities for which he was 
in no way prepared, but VANDENBERG was his 
administration’s biggest asset with a con- 
siderabie portion of the electorate and with 
leaders in his own party. The burden of 
much press comment had been, “Thank God 
for VANDENBERG.” Yet the two men were far 
from intimate. 

String, on the other hand, long a close 
friend of the President, had become a White 
House fixture. It was he who arranged the 
penny-ante games, who distributed eagerly 
sought invitations to these shirt-sleeved 
functions, and who evoked the loudest 
laughter over the bourbon which flowed so 
copicusly. But quite apart from the per- 
sonal relationship between the three men, 
Winsome’s real supporters, the political sa- 
traps who had made him what he was, were 
unanimously in String’s corner. 

Thus, VANDENBERG had in reality lost the 
battle before he had begun to fight. No 
doubt he sensed as much himself. Yet 
with all the force and eloquence at his 
command, he argued that the United States 
could not now lay down the great burden 
which it had taken up since World War II. 

For 20 minutes, according to Bennett's 
account, he talked without interruption, em- 
phasizing his belief that the goal of an 
economically and politically stable Europe 
was already in sight; that an American with- 
drawal from Europe could only mean estab- 
lishment of Communist power in most of 
the world outside the Western Hemisphere; 
and that this must mean, in the end, either 

var or an American surrender to Soviet 
world domination. 

When VANvENBERG finished there was a 
short, uncomfortable silence. Then the 
President spoke. “Well, Van, that was very 
interesting,” Bennett quotes Winsome, “and 
maybe you’re right. What do you think, 
Melvin?” 

“I'd like to ask the Secretary a few ques- 
tions,” String said. “First, if we do what his 
striped-pants boys over there in the State 
Department want, what happens to the 
green light program? Second, when is all 
this going to end? Third, how are you going 
to deal with prices, except by socialistic 
methods? Fourth, how is President Win- 
some going to look, after what he said in the 
campaign, if he begins asking Congress for a 
lot more money to give foreigners?” 

String then turned to Winsome. “I'll 
answer those questions myself,” he said 
loudly. “First, you can throw the green 
light program out the window. Second, this 
foreign spending will never end, as long as 
Uncle Sap goes on making an international 
sucker out of himself. Third, prices are 
going right straight up, as long as we keep 
shipping stuff abroad. And fourth, President 
Winsome will look like a damn fool. 

“Besides, I’m sick of this rubbish about the 
security of the United States being tied up in 
Italy or France or the Middle East—or Pata- 
gonia maybe. We're a pretty big country, 
aren't we? And we've got the atom bomb, 
haven't we? And we can use it if we have to, 
can’t we?” 

Thus the battle lines were drawn. The 
struggle lasted some hours. VANDENBERG was 
the first to emerge from the White House, 
looking drawn, his thinning hair rumpled. 

“Any news, Mr. Secretary?” he was asked. 

VANDENBERG hesitated. Then he said: 
“You might as well know now as later. I 
have resigned as Secretary of State.” 
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Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on Wednesday, 
July 28, 1948. We all know that this 
administration has done everything in its 
power to keep prices up. We all know 
that President Truman has the power to 
do something about high prices. We all 
know there is a lack of sincerity in the 
proposals being made to this special ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. There is 
a frantic effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent to shift the blame from himself to 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 


TRUMAN ON PRICES—HE ASKS THE LIMITED 
CONTROL HE CALLED FAILURE IN 1946 


“WASHINGTON, July 26.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan today asked farmers to 
store on their farms a ‘substantial portion’ 
of the big grain crops they are producing 
this year. He said this would help maintain 
prices.” 

As President Truman’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture asked farmers to hold grain off the 
market to maintain prices, Mr. Truman sent 
to Congress his message in which the control 
of prices was the principal topic. 

During the war, we had rationing and 
price control. We had them because mili- 
tary demands of this country and its allies 
distorted completely the normal pattern of 
production and distribution. At the same 
time, we had a sort of wage control, never 
as firm as was instituted in Canada and 
Great Britain. 

They froze wages simultaneously with 
prices in the beginning and heid them both 
relatively tight. 

Since President Truman abandoned the 
vestiges of price control by Executive order 
in the fall of 1946, two new, great distortions 
have been introduced into our economic 
life. 

One is the European aid program. The 
other is the new military program adopted 
as a safeguard against the risk of war with 
Russia. 

It is a measure of Truman’s abject intel- 
lectual dishonesty that in his message to 
Congress he does not refer to either of these 
programs in his discussion of the recent 
rise of prices. 

A decently candid man would certainly 
have acknowledged the effect of these fac- 
tors in appealing for new price controls. 

In the summer of 1946, a good many people 
did believe that the removal of price controls 
would so increase production that prices 
would stabilize within a reasonable time. 
In November 1946, Truman shared their 
views. 

In his acceptance speech and in his mes- 
sage to Congress, Truman treats those people 
contemptuously as if they were no better 
than knaves and fools. Yet when he ended 
controls (except on rent, rice, and sugar) 
November 10, 1946, Truman said: 

“In short, the law of supply and demand 
operating in the market place, will from now 
on, serve the people better than would con- 
tinued regulation of prices by the Govern- 
ment.” 
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At that time, neither the European recoy. 
ery plan nor the new military program were 
in prospect—either in Truman’s view or that 
of the manufacturers association. If these 
had not been deemed necessary, by a good 
many Republicans as well as the Democratic 
administration, the predictions made 2 years 
ago of stable prices might well have come 
true. 

If the European-aid program is increased, 
as by the lend-lease of military equipment: 
if the military program is stepped up to ful] 
scale preparation for war; if Truman prompt- 
ly blunders us into war by the same fatuous 
diplomacy that blundered us into the risk of 
it, we shall and must have price control, 
wage control, allocation of materials, the ra- 
tioning of consumer goods, and all the rest 
of what Truman described less than a year 
ago as the machinery of a police state. 

There is a fair chance that we can escape 
them if the spending is not stepped up. The 
price of grain may indeed lead other prices 
downward. It probably would if the ad- 
ministration and Congress would permit it. 

Neither will permit it, if they can avoid it, 
Truman and all the orators at the Democratic 
convention boasted that the party's policies 
had multiplied farm income by several times. 
This ‘farm income,” of course, is simply 
another phrase meaning food prices. But 
the downward drag of grain prices as Europe 
restores its agriculture may work despite all 
the efforts of politicians to prevent it. 

If we are going to drift into war or into 
full-scale preparation for war, price and wage 
controls will finally become necessary. And 
if they are to be finally necessary, the time 
to apply them would be now. 

What Congress most needs to know, there- 
fore, is the administration's views on the two 
vital topics that Truman ignored com- 
pletely—the future of European aid and mil- 
itary expenditures. 

The program Truman asks is not one that 
would accomplish the result Truman seeks. 

He does not propose to freeze everything. 
Yet the experience of those countries which 
controlled inflation relatively well, as well as 
our own relatively unsuccessful experience, 
proves that a quick and comprehensive freeze 
is the only method that works. 

When we say it “works” we mean simply 
that it does control prices. It also “works” 
by restricting production, by restricting ini- 
tiative, by diverting hundreds of thousands 
of hands from production into policing. In 
other words, it works even in a dire emer- 
gency by creating many evils while possibly 
curing one. 

When Truman ended controls on November 
10, 1946, he said: 

“The Price Administrator has advised me 
that, with so much of the economy freed from 
price control, clinging to the rest would, in 
his judgment, lead to distortions in produc- 
tion and diversion of goods to an extent far 
outweighing any benefit that could be 
achieved.” 

Yet, instead of complete control, Truman 
proposes merely to return to the very situa- 
tion that he ended as unworkable—namely, 
control over only a few items. 

How is it possible for him to ignore so com- 
pletiey what he said he had learned from 
experience? 

What Truman says about wages in his new 
message is further evidence of his dishonest 
approach to the subject. 

He does not call for a halt to the whole 
economic spiral. On the contrary, he says: 

*"Non-inflationary-wage increases can and 
should continue to be made by free collec- 
tive bargaining. Where the Government im- 
poses a price ceiling, wage adjustments which 
can be absorbed within the price ceiling 
should not be interfered with by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government should have the 
authority, however, to limit wage adjust- 




















ments which would force a break in a price 
ceiling, except to correct inequities, or to 
prevent an actual lowering of living 
standards. 

We do not dispute the fact that prices 
have often been raised more than was neces- 
sary to compensate for a given wage increase. 
But sometimes even such a price increase is 
a heege against the effect of the wage “round” 
on the materials and services the employer 
has to buy, or against the anticipation of the 
next “round” of his own employees’ wages. 

Note that even where prices would go up 
immediately, Truman still has an escape for 
wages—to prevent inequities, and to pre- 
vent an actual lowering of living standards. 

If the pressure of Government spending 
continues, wages and prices would continue 
to climb under this formula. 

On a bankrupt transportation line, where 
every cent of wages must be reflected in 
higher fares, increases would nevertheless be 
eranted to prevent inequities, or to prevent 
a lowering of the standard of living while 
other wages, costs, and prices continue to 
march. 

His remedy, therefore, is no remedy at all 
for a desperate situation. 

The essence of the matter is: how desper- 
ate is the situation? And on this point, the 
President communicates nothing. 

If he means to add military lend-lease to 
European relief, he should tell the Congress 
now. 

If he means to call for still higher and 
higher military budgets, he should tell the 
Congress now. 

The real keys to inflation are Government 
spending and the diversion of production 
away from the American consumer. 

What does the President propose to do 
about those controls—the controls that are 
really controlling? 

If he proposes to spend more and more, 
now is the time to confront the issue, and 
the people can count the cost in liberty as 
well as money and decide whether it is worth 
while. 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, lest we forget, I think it would 
be well to refer to the record with ref- 
erence to OPA price controls, ration- 
ing, and the New Deal program of 
planned economy as to prices. 

The following record is most illumi- 
nating: 

July 24, 1946: Democratic Congress passes 
resolution decontrolling meat, poultry, dairy 
products, grain, petroleum, tobacco, and set- 
ting up Decontrol Board, 

July 25, 1946: Mr. Truman signs bill pro- 
viding for Decontrol Board. 

August 20, 1946: Decontrol Board restores 
controls on meat, cottonseed and soybeans, 
but leaves free from control grains, dairy 
preducts, and poultry. 

September 10, 1946: Decontrol Board ap- 
plies meat controls to wholesale sales; re- 
stores meat controls at higher prices esti- 


mated to add $600,000,000 to Nation’s food 
bill, 
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October 14, 1946: Mr. Truman in radio 
address directs decontrol of meat and orders 
lifting of controls be accelerated. 

October 15, 1946: President asks for and 
gets decontrol of livestock, meat, food, and 
feed products, as Nation approaches congres- 
sional elections. 

October 16, 1946: Fats and oils are decon- 
trolled, including margarine, shortening, 
salad dressing, cotton seed, peanut, and soy- 
bean oil. 

October 24, 1946: All food products except 
sugar, sirups, and rice are decontrolled; also 
cosmetics. 

October 30-31, 1946: Radios, lamps, small 
electrical appliances, kitchenware, glassware, 
and hides, skins, leather, and shoes are de- 
controlled. 

November 5, 1946: Election of the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress. 

November 9, 194€: Mr. Truman orders end 
of price control on everything but sugar, rice, 
and rent. Wage and salary control abolished 
by Executive order. 

January 8, 1947: Mr. Truman presents his 
economic report to the Eightieth Congress, 
says: “Farmers must realize that last year’s 
exceptional farm prices will fall somewhat as 
food supplies increase and as consumers find 
a more ample supply of durable goods to pur- 
chase. Existing price supports afford pro- 
tection against a severe price decline.” 

June 11, 1947: Eightieth Congress asks for 
termination of sugar rationing. 

June 12-30, 1947: Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson calls off sugar rationing and price 
control on rice. 

October 16, 1947: Mr. Truman calls price 
and wage controls “police state methods.” 

November 17, 1947: Mr. Truman suggests 
to special session of Congress his 10-point 
plan to combat inflation; calls for controls 
on certain items; explains, “Price ceilings 
would not be necessary for staple focd and 
clothing items not in short supply or for any 
delicacies or luxuries.” 

January 7, 1948: Mr. Truman, in state of 
Union message, again asks for police state 
powers. 

May 14, 1948: Mr. Truman publicly re- 
iterates demand for 10-point control program. 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of July 30, 1948: 


THE ROLL-BACK BILL 


Commenting yesterday on the President’s 
appointment of Paul Porter, former OPA 
head, as his adviser on anti-inflation legisla- 
tion, we suggested that the move seemed 
almost deliberately calculated to destroy at 
the outset any hope of cooperation on legisla- 
tion in this field. If the naming of Mr. Porter 
did not accomplish this result, then the bill 
introduced yesterday by Senator BARKLEY, 
presumably reflecting the ideas of this ad- 
viser, should certainly do so. If any measure 
ever was put forward by an Administration 
with its tongue in its cheek, this is such a 
measure. No intelligent Congress, Republi- 
can or Democratic, could possibly stomach 
this bill, and the Administration must know 
it. 
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The proposed legislation includes the whole 
hodge-podge of recommendations contained 
in that part of the President’s message deal- 
ing with rising prices and living cosis. Pt 
that is not all. A pieasant surprise has been 
added by way of giving this legislation the 
authentic OPA touch. For it includes, as it 
were, an invitation to revisit that Alice in 
Wonderland of economics in which the coun- 
try lived during the reign of OPA. That is 
the land of Let’s Pretend, whose chief indus- 
tries are statistics and regulations, in which 
high taxes and black market prices don’t 
count, and where the basic philosophy is that 
inflation that you can’t see can't hurt you. 

Those who may have wondered precisely 
what Mr. Porter’s contribution to the anti- 
inflation campaign was going to be do not 
have to wonder any longer. The secret is 
out. Incredible as it may seem, the sur- 
prise is price roll-backs. Roll-backs would be 
applied to any cost-of-living item which has 
risen, or which threatens to rise, 20 percent 
or more since June 1946 (when price controls 
were scrapped). Prices picked for the roll- 
back would remain under ceilings until June 
80, 1950. 

There is no magic, of course, by which 
the administration or any other human 
power can roll prices back, by word of com- 
mand, to some appointed level. The term 
“roll-back” is simply a euphemism to de- 
scribe a process whereby a producer is in- 
duced to sell his product at an agreed price, 
with the difference between that price and 
the market price made up to him by Gov- 
ernment subsidies. And the cost of the sub- 
sidies? That, of course, is footed by the 
taxpayer. 

Subsidies are to be distrusted under any 
conditions, and distrusted particularly when 
they come, as they come in the case of price 
roll-backs, in disguise. But the proposal to 
reintroduce them into the American economy 
at the present time represents a new high 
in economic futility. Britain has been chided 
by her critics for spending almost two bil- 
lions a year since the war to hold food prices 
down. We can be charged with the even 
greater folly of having spent similar amounts 
to Keep farm prices up. But, never until 
now has it been seriously prcposed, here or 
anywhere else, that a nation’s taxpayers 
shoulder the burden of subsidizing price in- 
fiation in one political area and price defla- 
tion in another at one and the same time. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from a 
recent issue of Iron Age: 

TO HIS FINGERTIPS 


Dear Son: “My, he is a capitalist to his 
fingertips.” This is the sentence that stood 
out in your letter to me. I can understand 
how Martin, a Norwegian, raised in a country 
that borders the paradise of the Communist, 
influenced possibly by the socialism which 
has such vogue in Europe today, might regard 
my editorial, Let’s Nationalize, as a somewhat 
unregenerate apostrophe to capitalism. 

In all parts of the world today there are 
millions of young men and women who would 
give their eye teeth to come to this country. 
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A recent survey in England showed that 40 
percent of the young men between the ages 
of 21 and 30 would emigrate if they could, 
and many of these would like to come to the 
United States. 

During the past 2 years I have met a num- 
ber of young Frenchmen of fine families over 
on temporary visas who have sought to re- 
main here. At a single American consulate 
in Rotterdam the number of visa applicants 
would exhaust the total quota for the next 
5 years. By contrast, we find no long lines in 
this country waiting for passage to the social- 
ist states of Europe or to those perfect 
societies behind the iron curtain. 

Yet it is in precisely these areas where 
exploitation for private profit is no longer 
possible that it is necessary to ring the coun- 
try with police guards to prevent the escape 
of its citizens. If you were a student in one 
of the technical schools in Moscow instead 
of at MIT you would not have to worry about 
a job after graduation. A commissar would 
tell you where to go. 

On the other hand, when you have finished 
at Cambridge you will be free to go where 
you wish and offer your services to any em- 
ployer interested in your talents. It is possi- 
ble that you may not agree with him on your 
proper compensation. You are at liberty in 

his country to question his judgment, to 
discuss the matter candidly with him with- 
out fear of a midnight visit from the secret 
police. In fact, if you disagree with him 
you can always take your hat and explore 
another market. 

Consider the meaning of this. It means 
that you can offer your services in a free, 
open market to the highest bidder. Both of 
you are free agents and exercise a free choice. 
To a youngster with ambition who wants to 
get ahead, the only limit to his progress is 
the limit imposed by his own ability, courage, 
and perseverance. By contrast with the 
stifling limitations of a rigidly controlled 
society, this country offers the exhilarating 
atmosphere of freedom and unlimited hope. 
Is there any wonder that millions of young- 
sters are eager to leave the carefully regulated 
stockades of Socialist and Communist Europe 
in favor of America’s freer pastures? 

This is one of the reasons why I am a 
“capitalist to my fingertips.” It is hard to 
see how any energetic, ambitious, intelli- 
gent youngster can be anything else. 

Dap 
(Joseph Stagg Lawrence). 





Communists Invade the Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Congress and the 
country, I am placing in the REcorp at 
this point a most interesting and infor- 
mative article by Rev. Delos O’Brian, the 
past president of the Association of Uni- 
tarian Ministers of the United States and 
Canada. The subject of his article is 
Communists Invade the Churches. 

Mr. Speaker, the Reverend O'Brian is 
a member of the Kiwanis Club, of Berk- 
eley, Calif. His article appeared in the 
June issue of the Kiwanis magazine. It 
sheds important light on a subject upon 
which altogether is either known or sus- 
pected by the general public. Its care- 


ful reading should help church members 
throughout America in their efforts to 
make positive and certain that their own 
churches are kept free from the poison- 
ous doctrines of Communists and their 
fellow wanderers. 

Many witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities have 
told us again and again that one of the 
paramount ambitions of Communists in 
this country is to get control of the youth 
of the country by operating either 
through our churches or our schools. 
Unfortunately they are having some suc- 
cess in both cases. It is up to an awak- 
ened and alert America to protect its 
youth and itself against the sly practices 
by which Communists plant their opera- 
tives or their misguided tools in these key 
positions of influence. 


COMMUNISTS INVADE THE CHURCHES 


(By Delos O’Brian, past president, Associa- 
tion of Unitarian Ministers of the United 
States and Canada, member Kiwanis Club 
of Berkeley, Calif.) 


Kiwanians believe in the church, and 
Kiwanians believe in America. We Kiwan- 
ians also believe that the church has con- 
tributed impressively to the _ greatness, 
strength, and success of America. 

Fortunately the vast majority of clergy- 
men and churches continue to perform their 
patriotic and religious role in our Ameri- 
can life, but today there also is a small 
and powerful minority of apostates who are 
either members of the American Communist 
Party or fellow travelers. It doesn’t matter 
which, for they are all doing the work of 
Moscow. They are inside the churches as 
clergymen or laymen, and they are using 
their positions to preach the Communist 
Party line and to lay the basis for an ex- 
pected Red control of America. 

No one fears and abhors this situation 
more than do the loyal American clergymen 
and churchmen. It is a continual embar- 
rassment and barrier to the influence and 
growth of genuine religious institutions, for 
this subversive element within the churches 
constantly casts shadows of doubt and sus- 
picion across the whole religious scene in 
the United States. For this reason the 
great majority of the clergy and the laity 
welcome every honest attempt to expose the 
apostate Communists who daily misuse, and 
often do their best to ruin the churches. 

In my own case, I withdrew from the 
ministry of the Unitarian Church Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, largely because of the Communist 
infiltration into this church. 

The former dean of a theological school, 
writing about the “disease of secularism” of 
which he believes communism is one of the 
results, said only a short time ago, “It is a 
simple fact of human psychology that when 
one’s devotion is not given to God, it will 
attach itself to the most powerful putative 
savior on earth. The circumstances of the 
hour make Joseph Stalin the most powerful 
leader now living. Obviously, therefore, our 
secularistic-minded spokesmen within the 
church, spurning the Lord God of Jesus 
Christ, will gravitate toward Mr. Stalin.” 
This distinguished churchman goes on to 
state something else that is of even greater 
importance to Kiwanians. He said, “We 
clergymen are timid. We are incapable of 
cleaning house alone.” 

It is up to Kiwanians to answer that call 
for help. We have put ourselves on record 
as opposed to communism “under whatever 
name it may be called and under whatever 
guise it may be presented.” Therefore, we 
must awaken, and we must awaken others, 
to the Red infiltration of the liberal wings 
of the churches of America, and in so doing 
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we will not only be exposing one spot where 
the Communists have felt that they were 
fairly safe, but we will also be helping the 
majority of America’s churchmen “clean their 
houses” of subversive elements. 

The Red religionists, although a minority 
exercise a widespread and growing influence. 
They are limited to no one denomination. 
They are strongest among religious liberals. 
but they are Catholic and Protestant, Jew. 
and Gentile. They have not only their pul. 
pits but also their religious press, and their 
Moscow message is heard in every part of 
the land. One of their favorite tactics is to 
smear America and everything American 
while at the same time they laud Soviet Rus. 
sia and everything Red. The object of this 
is clear. If the United States is always 
smeared and Russia always praised, we learn 
to distrust our own country while we learn 
to trust Russia. The Reds lay the ground. 
work for their rise to power by first destroy- 
ing the American people’s faith in America 
and its leadership. 

Here is a typical quotation from a Miami 
church bulletin that consistently follows the 
Communist Party line: “We look about us 
(in America) and we see guile in our econo- 
my, corruption in our statesmanship, false 
values in our culture. * * * We are social 
hypochondriacs. We seek escape in witch 
hunts, in hysterical oppression of minorities 
and dissidents. We fear that the slight 
scratch in our body politic may be the wound 
which brings our death.” 

Now that might have been just honest 
opinion, but on the next page of this church 
bulletin, as a follow-up, appears this apology 
for Russia: “All the fanfare about the secret 
treaty for spheres of influence between Hitler 
and Stalin before the invasion of Russia, 
gives usa yawn. It has been common knovwl- 
edge for years. Its pretended novelty at this 
time when the Marshall plan and compulsory 
military training are coming before Congress 
evokes from us a wry snort. European power 
politics have bred such deals for centur- 
ies. * * * Pretending to be scandalized 
by such methods of expediency is amusing.” 

Clergymen serve as Officers of the notorious 
Red-front organization, the Civil Rights 
Congress. In October 1947, this group issued 
a pamphlet, America’s Thought Police, which 
was an attack upon the Congressional Un- 
American Committee and by direct implica- 
tion a slur at America. The clergymen's 
names appear on the inside of the front cov- 
er, while on the inside of the back cover a 
solicitation is made for funds for the legal 
defense of known Communists who have de- 
fied the right of the United States to ques- 
tion them. 

A California church bulletin reports that 
on January 9 a Communist apologist spoke 
at a church in the State Capital. The Red 
speaker began with a condemnation of 
America and capitalism. She then “ex- 
plained” communism and praised the Red 
way of life, and concluded by denying that 
“the Communist Party takes orders from 
Russia,” according to the report of the church 
bulletin. The clergyman adds this editorial 
comment to this news story, “Mrs. Crane 
was well received and is a very charming 
Person.” 

A Boston clergyman tells us in a recently 
printed and widely distributed sermon, 
“There are many things about communism 
that we should learn to appreciate.” Re- 
garding the Red revolution of 1917 he says: 
“It was ideally motivated, In many respects, 
as was our own Revolution * * * but it 
was broader in scope, for it included a social 
revolution, which also was idealistic in char- 
acter.” 

In a religious journal published in Chicago 
another clergyman writes, “The spiritual dis- 
ability of America is not that of an old per- 
son who has wisdom but no strength, but 

















that of a young person who has strength but 
no wisdom.” ‘Then on down the page he in- 
forms us that “the menace of communism 
in the country is a hoax,” and he declares 
that the President of the United States is 
purposely acting as “a front for this hys- 
teria. 

The Christian Register, national publica- 
tion of the Unitarian Church, followed the 
Communist Party line for many months un- 
der the editorship of Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man. All protests against the use of a re- 
ligious magazine for communistic purposes 
and its use as a medium for spreading Red 
propaganda were regularly ignored by the 
responsible officials of the church. It was 
not until May of last year, when a distin- 
euished Detroit lawyer, Larry Davidow, per- 
conally and publicly pressed the charge that 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman was a member 
of the Communist Party that action finally 
was taken. Then Fritchman was relieved of 
his editorship by a five-to-four vote of the 
executive committee of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, but 
not on the grounds of his communism—only 
because, it was said, he had failed to coop- 
erate with his administrative colleagues. 

At the same time this action was being 
taken, Mr. Davidow was publicly calling the 
Reverend Mr. Fritchman a Communist Party 
member and was challenging him to sue for 
libel, a challenge which Fritchman felt it 
best not to accept. In spite of all this, the 
alleged Red clergyman did not go jobless long. 
He was called to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles early this 
year. 

During Fritchman’s editorship of the 
Christian Register, its pages carried such 
choice bits of information as this: “The war 
was won by Russian manpower working with 
Anglo-American science and wealth. * * * 
It was Russia and Russia alone, under a 
Communist regime that saved the British 
empire and the American Commonwealth 
from the domination of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. * * * They have no right to deny 
or hinder or slander Russia’s pursuit of her 
own way of life and her economic set-up. 

“The Christian Register will not lend its 
pages to Mr. Hearst’s and Mr. Howard’s cam- 
paign of hate against a great and honorable 
people [the Russians]. 

“The Soviet order and way of life is no 
longer in a tentatively precarious stage. It 
needs no slurring over, no covering up of 
certain almost inevitable mistakes which 
have beset it in order to commend it to the 
intelligent hope and interest of the rest of 
the world. 

“From my own point of view, I consider 
the only maturity in the world we inhabit 
these days to consist of a relationship to that 
world which is based on a scientific world 
outlook, I conceive of that world outlook as 
being Marxist.” 

Opposition to communism was described 
by this religious magazine as a series of 
canards and distortions, a poisonous flow of 
disunity, and slander. But America and our 
American businessmen were constantly de- 
scribed this way: “Like the Nuremberg de- 
fendants, the German millionaire-assassins 
have ardent friends and admirers in the 
United States. * * * It is perhaps un- 
necessary to state that business in Germany 
prospered on mass murder. A certain large 
American corporation’s very profitable in- 
vestment doubtless derived big dividends 
from the slaughter of Warsaw Jews. The 
common language spoken by the Fascist 
German and the Fascist American indus- 
trialists is not limited to business matters. 
They share the same ideological vernacular. 
* * * There are American Fascists who 
would hear our land resound, as did Nazi- 
enslaved Europe, with the death cries of 
children,” 
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But the Christian Register was not 
through with communism even after the 
Reverend Mr. Fritchman had been removed 
as editor. In a symposium in its pages, Octo- 
ber 1947, this question was asked, “Can a real 
Unitarian be a real Communist?” Only one 
clergyman answered this question with a defi- 
nite “No.” Two clergymen answered it em- 
phatically “Yes,” and a fourth thought the 
answer quite possibly ought to be affirmative. 
The fifth contributor to this symposium was 
Earl Browder, former national chairman of 
the Communist Party, U.S. A. Mr. Browder 
agreed with the three clergymen and dis- 
agreed with the one. Under his picture 
appeared this statement, The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Browder’s advice to the churches as 
printed in this religious magazine is very 
enlightening: “There is nothing incompatible 
with Unitarian (or Roman Catholic or Mos- 
lem or Buddhist or Confucian) religious be- 
liefs in the political program of communism. 
Where the church has fully renounced its 
ancient claims to secular authority there is, 
further, no necessary conflict between the 
church organization and the Communist 
program * * * we may expect that not 
only religion, but organized religion, the 
church, will in our day learn to accept com- 
munism as surely as it learned to accept 
republicanism. * * * It would indeed be 
a short-sighted religion which today com- 
mitted its fate into the keeping of the cur- 
rent capitalist system.” 

Earl Browder is not merely indulging in 
wishful thinking. He knows. He is the man 
who boasted, at the time he was the No. 1 
Communist in America, “It is significant that 
the Communist Party, more than any other 
group, has been able to achieve successful 
united fronts with church groups on some 
of the most important issues of the day 
* * * in going among the religious masses 
we are for the first time able to bring our 
antireligious ideas to them.” 

Mr. Browder also knows that, while the 
Communists within the churches are a small 
minority, the success of the Red program 
depends upon no more than a minority. 
Thousands of trustworthy and loyal Amer- 
ican clergymen and church people are aware 
of these facts. They are sickened at the 
sight of the Red brethren who daily betray 
not only their country but also their God, 
but, as the former theological school dean 
has suggested, they are not always capable 
of cleaning house alone. Therefore this is a 
struggle that concerns all Americans. It es- 
pecially concerns Kiwanians. 





Curran’s Sharp Victory Marks Commie 
Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial that appeared 
in the Brooklyn (N, Y.) Eagle on Friday, 
July 30, 1948: 


CURRAN’S SHARP VICTORY MARKS COMMIE 


DECLINE 


The remarkable victory of Joe Curran, 
hard-hitting, two-fisted president of the 
Maritime Union, over his Communist rivals 
is another sign of how fast the Commie ship 
is sinking in the CIO. A year ago the best 
that Curran’s chances could have been an- 
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ticipated was a 50-50 hope. The sweep was 
3 to 1 for the presidency and 2 to 1 on the 
slate. 

The Greater New York CIO Industrial 
Council, under the pro-Communist guidance 
of Saul Millis, is falling apart. The with- 
drawal of the Maritime Union from the coun- 
cil, which is due any day, will pull out an- 
other strong pillar from beneath the struc- 
ture. The demolition will be complete when 
Phil Murray takes the charter away from the 
pro-Wallaceites and establishes a new right- 
wing group in control. 

This is the way the trend has been run- 
ning for some months. The decline of the 
Communists in the CIO gives the alert ob- 
server a better insight into the significance 
of the newest Communist movement which 
is that of the Progressive Party headed by 
Henry Wallace and GLEN TaYLor. 

The political maneuver reveals in an un- 
usual way the resiliency of the party and the 
uncanny ability of the Stalinists to bound 
back. 

The Communist Party at the present time 
is at one of the lowest ebbs in all its 25-year 
history in this country. So much in disre- 
pute is the present leadership that reports 
have it that they are scrapping among them- 
selves and expecting word from Moscow any 
day of another purge. Their twelve top offi- 
cials are under indictment, dozens of their 
alien agitators have been deported or are 
on the way out, the customary united fronts 
are finding the sledding much tougher 
Hollywood adherents are still shy about giv- 
ing themselves too much publicity, both 
political parties have pledged opposition to 
them, the public is becoming more and more 
aware of the threat they hold to America. 

But what happens? Do they, like the 
Arabs, “fold up their tents and silently steal 
away?” Just the opposite. They come up 
with the most brazen and blustering offen- 
sive yet attempted. They inaugurate a third 
political party, get a couple of non-Commu- 
nist “Kerenskys” to march in the vanguard 
and take complete control of a new move- 
ment to do battle with the older parties. It 
is an attempt to so plant themselves in the 
foreground of the liberal elements of the 
Nation that eventually their position will 
compel the non-Communist liberals to join 
up with them. Whether or not they can 
succeed in the aim is something for the fu- 
ture to decide. But the aim itself is clear. 

As hidden and secret as is the Communist 
maneuvering, there are always indicators to 
guide the keener observers. Mr. Lee Press- 
man is such an indicator. Pressman stayed 
with the CIO and kept the rudder in the right 
direction until it was clear that the anti- 
Communist sentiment was reaching danger- 
ous proportions and that the third party 
project could get under way. Then he 
jumped and hundreds of Commies and fel- 
low-travelers followed. Pressman would 
never have left CIO otherwise. Keep your 
eye on key people like Pressman and you 
can tell in advance where the next major in- 
terest of the Communist Party lies. 





The Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. CROW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very much amused at the remarks of 
President Truman in his criticisms of the 
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Eichtieth Congress. These blasts started 
while on his now famous nonpolitical 
western trip which was paid for by the 
taxpayers of this country. It developed 
into one of the worst political trips ever 
made by a President of the United States 
and all of his remarks were against the 
Eightieth Congress. He seems to have 
forgotten that about 70 percent of his 
fellow Democrats joined us in overriding 
his many vetoes, 

I am justly proud to have been a Mem- 
ber of the Eightieth Congress. There 
have been some favorable articles written 
about the record of the Congress and I 
hope that some of you have read the 
article appearing in Fortune, volume 
XXXVII, No. 6, entitled “Congress Comes 
Through.” In this article it states: 

Although divided from the White House by 
the gulf of party politics, the Eightieth Con- 
gress has set a record hard to beat. 


The President seems also to have for- 
gotten that the people of the country 
rose up against his New Deal misrule 
in 1946 and said “We have had enough,” 
by electing a Republican Congress for 
the first time since 1930. I assure you 
that we were not elected to carry on the 
principles of the New Deal and the Presi- 
dent could hardly expect us to pass all 
of the measures requested by him, espe- 
cially the ones that would continue the 
regimentation of our people, bringing us 
closer and closer to a Socialist form of 
Government. Some of these measures 
were socialized medicine, Federal aid to 
education, public housing, and so forth. 

Our main duty to the people of this 
country is to keep our country financially 
strong so that we can continue to main- 
tain our position in the world. Follow- 
ing the leadership of President Truman 

- will soon place us in the same position 
as Socialist England, “bankrupt.” And 
if we allow our country to become bank- 
rupt and we need aid, who could we look 
to for help? Absolutely no one. We 
are now trying to aid almost all of the 
non-Communist countries of the world 
and the main question is, “How long can 
we continue this aid and remain strong?” 
Apparently, President Truman is not 
worried about it but wants to continue 
to tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect. That has been the policy of 
the New Deal as expressed so clearly by 
one of the original New Dealers, Harry 
Hopkins. 

Let us look at the record of the 
Eightieth Congress. Remember first 
that the New Deal had been in control 
since 1932. Some people seem to think 
that the Eightieth Congress should have 
corrected all of the errors in one session 
when it took 14 years to make them. 
We never promised that and we admit 
that there is much to be done in getting 
the Government down to its proper size 
and in restoring the Government to the 
people. When we met in January 1947, 
President Truman promised us his co- 
operation, but that cooperation turned 
out to be veto, veto, veto of every im- 
portant measure passed. 

First, the Eightieth Congress abolished 
76,000 rules, regulations, directives, and 
orders, thereby releasing free enterprise 
with resulting high employment, produc- 
tion, profits, and wages, and a record 
two hundred billion annualincome. The 


President is now trying to take credit for 
this accomplishment, but the people will 
not be fooled. He would have continued 
the controls that would have stifled pro- 
duction and prosperity. 

Next, the Treasury closed the 1948 fis- 
cal year with the largest surplus in the 
history of the country, a total of $8,419,- 
000,000. The President and his advisers 
estimated a surplus of only about $3,- 
000,000,000 for the year. 

We cut the President’s padded budget 
for 1947 and 1948 by many billions of 
dollars in spite of the strong opposition 
of all of the New Deal Democrats in Con- 
gress. Every appropriation bill was re- 
duced by the Republicans after a battle 
on the floor of the House carried on by 
the President’s supporters, in an effort to 
restore the full amount as requested by 
the President. They were not successful 
in keeping the Republicans from making 
necessary reductions. There can still be 
reductions made and it will be easier 
when we have Tom Dewey in the White 
House. 

We reduced taxes by about $4,800,000,- 
000 despite three Presidential vetoes and 
in doing so we removed 7,400,000 taxpay- 
ers from the tax roll completely. In spite 
of this fact the President says that our 
tax bill favors only the rich. I am sure 
that the 7,400,000 persons who were re- 
moved from the tax roll will not believe 
that lie. He is trying to persuade the 
people in this way so that they will re- 
turn him to the White House. I am sure 
that not even the poor would have bene- 
fited from his asinine plan to allow each 
taxpayer a $40 reduction of his tax with 
a tax to be added to the already over- 
taxed corporations to make up the money 
lost to the Treasury. Even the Democrats 
in Congress wondered where he had 
dreamed up such an idea as a tax-relief 
program. 

The President charges the Eightieth 
Congress with high prices because we 
did not give him war powers to control 
the prices. From experience we all know 
what happens under controls. Produc- 
tion is curtailed and you are not able 
to find the products on the market to 
buy. The people have suffered long 
enough under controls and regimenta- 
tion. The President fails to tell you 
that his Department of Agriculture is 
still buying all surplus wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, butter, and other farm products in 
order to keep the prices up. That shows 
they are not interested in having the 
price of foodstuffs brought down to a 
reasonable price. I am sure we will 
never forget the pictures of the thousands 
of bushels of potatoes that were used as 
fertilizer and burned to keep the prices 
up while there were many people in the 
world starving. Just recently the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced that 
Wwe were going to have the largest crop 
of corn and wheat in our history this 
year. Immediately the market went 
down and prices would have gone down 
if the same Department of Agriculture 
had not gone into the market and bought 
up all surplus corn and wheat. Do not 
let them fool you, they want the prices 
to remain high so that the farmers will 
give the New Deal credit for their high 
prices. In his speech of acceptance in 


Philadelphia President Truman even 
went so far as to call any farmer who 
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would vote against him and his New Dea} 
“an ingrate.” Do not forget your money 
is being used to buy votes in that way, 
I do not think the farmers will be pleaseq 
with his name calling. Yes, he is entitleg 
to the credit for the high prices, even by 
his own words. 

Next, the Eightieth Congress passed 
the Labor-Management Act of 1947, pro- 
viding fair and just procedures and 
methods for peaceful settlement of labor- 
management disputes. President Tru- 
man, wanting the labor leaders’ support, 
says that this terrible law should be re- 
pealed, but he forgets that 70 percent of 
the Democrats in the House and Senate 
voted to override his veto. The plank in 
the Democratic platform calling for its 
repeal is President Truman’s plank and 
I assure you not the plank of the 70 per. 
cent who voted to override the veto. 
There may be some amendments neces- 
sary to make the law work smoother and 
I assure you that I will support any cor- 
rective amendment but I will not sup- 
port any repeal of the law, to return to 
the conditions we found the country in 
under the old Wagner Act. I am sure 
that the laboring men, if they understood 
the provisions of the bill, would not want 
to return to the old conditions, and I 
know that their wives and children are 
happy to see the checks come in more 
regularly because of the fewer strikes. 
In Philadelphia, the President also said 
that any laboring man who voted against 
the New Deal would be an ingrate. He 
seems to have forgotten that he at one 
time recommended that the railroad men 
be drafted into the Army because of a 
strike. The Republicans in Congress at 
the time prohibited such a move. This 
law has been called a slave-labor bill, 
but in my understanding of the bill, it 
is a save-labor bill. 

The Eightieth Congress cooperated 
with President Truman on the foreign- 
aid program and appropriated $9,579,- 
000,000 for the purpose of relief to im- 
poverished humanity and to help re- 
establish national economics. We also 
tried to strengthen the countries to stop 
the spread of communism. 

When we opened the Eightieth Con- 
gress we stated that the Government was 
overrun with Communists but the Presi- 
dent denied this condition existed. We 
had very little cooperation but finally 
we did learn that the State Department 
had fired about 600 employees because 
of their communistic tendencies. There 
are still many Communists in Govern- 
ment jobs and I assure you that when 
Dewey moves into the White House they 
will be on their way out. 

We strengthened our national defense 
by unifying the armed services and ap- 
propriated $20,500,000,000 to build up the 
armed forces. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House I helped in pass- 
ing many measures for the benefit of the 
veteran. We passed 188 measures to 
meet the veterans’ needs, by increasing 
compensation for disabled veterans, wid- 
ows, children, students under the GI bill, 
and on-the-job training veterans. This 
was done in spite of the President’s state- 
ment in his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1947, when he stated, “except for 
minor changes the obligation to the vet- 
eran has been met.” 











The Eightieth Congress eliminated 
stifling rules, regulations, and directives 
and in this way stimulated home building 
through Government guaranties of loans, 
had the Government assume a large part 
of veterans’ loans and gave veterans 
priorities in home building and rental of 
new houses. During the past year over 
900,000 new homes were constructed un- 
der the free enterprise system and in 
spite of this the President wants us to 
pass a public housing bill that will place 
the Federal Government in the low-cost 
housing business for 45 years. The Gov- 
ernment will subsidize each dwelling unit 
by paying $5 per month toward the 
rent. Some estimates are that about 
2,000,000 families in time might use the 
housing and that would mean a payment 
of $10,000,000 per month of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. Wages are high at the pres- 
ent time and I am afraid all of the units 
would be like the housing units in Fayette 
County, 131 families now occupy these 
areas with incomes of more than the law 
allows for occupancy of low-cost housing 
areas. If this bill were passed it would 
be practically impossible to build a pri- 
vate home because the Government 
would have priorities on all material for 
the Government housing. I am opposed 
to the Government entering any business 
that will interfere with free enterprise. 
Some people believe that the T-E-W bill 
will authorize the construction of indi- 
vidual homes for veterans. That is 
wrong. The only houses built will be 
apartment houses to be rented by low-in- 
come families. I hope that our veterans 
of this country will not be in the low-in- 
come bracket who are authorized to oc- 
cupy the low-cost rental areas. 

One of the most controversial meas- 
ures is the aid-to-education bill. I do 
not believe that our Federal Government 
should aid our educational systems, ex- 
cept as a last resort, because of the super- 
vision by Federal Government that fol- 
lows Federal aid. I am for the States 
handling their own educational systems, 
and I believe it to be one of the most im- 
portant responsibilities of the States. If 
we look at the financial condition of the 
States, I am sure you will find them to 
be in excellent condition and better able 
to aid their educational systems than the 
Federal Government with its huge in- 
debtedness. The State of Pennsylvania 
pays only 1.9 percent of its income for 
education, and I feel that we in Pennsyl- 
vania could apply 2.3 percent or more to 
education and that should care for all 
school districts needing aid. With the 
Government indebted to about $263,000,- 
000,000, it sounds like the rich cousin 
coming to poor Uncle Sam for aid to 
carry out one of its most important func- 
tions and responsibilities. 

During the campaign of 1946 we made 
certain promises in our platform. If you 
will check them against our accomplish- 
ments, you will find that we carried out 
every one of the main planks in the plat- 
form, in spite of the many vetoes. What 
other Congress has been able to make 
that statement? 

We are now being called back to Wash- 
ington by the President so that he can 
state once more that he wants us to Pass 
his New Deal measures. I want to say 
that in my opinion this is merely a politi- 
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cal move; but it will not work, for we are 
not a New Deal Congress. I was elected 
by the people of Fayette and Somerset 
Counties in spite of President Truman, 
and I assure you that he will not tell me 
what measures I should support. I have 
tried to represent you of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District well, and I 
have studied all measures to see how they 
will affect or benefit you, so that my vote 
represents a thoughtful study of the bills. 
I shall continue to represent you as long 
as the voters of the district desire my 
services. I will go to Washington, if offi- 
cially called, and I am sure that I will 
return as much an anti-New Dealer as I 
have always been. 

I am proud of the record of the 
Eightieth Congress, and no matter how 
hard the President knocks us, I am sure 
that Thomas E. Dewey will be in the 
White House, enjoying the new balcony, 
in January 1949. 





Old-Age Pension 


JOINT EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
AND 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. Speaker, we desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject of an 
American uniform old-age pension of 
$60 per month to be paid directly by the 
Federal Government, to take the place 
of old-age assistance, or title I of the 
Social Security Act. 

It has been our privilege to circulate 
a friendly request for the enactment of 
such a pension during the preceding ses- 
sions of the Eightieth Congress. This 
friendly request is now addressed to the 
honorable Committee on Ways and 
Means. It now contains or includes the 
names of 222 of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. These Mem- 
bers come from both sides of the aisle 
and almost all sections of the country. 

This program is supported by pension 
organizations, including the American 
Pension Committee, Inc., and the Gen- 
eral Welfare Federation of America, with 
active clubs in a majority of the States. 
The clubs include members of all ages, 
as well as citizens from almost every 
walk of life. The clubs are scattered 
from the north to the south, and from 
the east to the west. They are unani- 
mously calling upon the Congress for 
action now on this friendly and united 
program. We are glad to say further in 
behalf of these sponsoring organizations 
that they are nonpartisan and friendly. 
They do not criticize, condemn, or attack 
the Congress, its leaders or its Members. 
They are not involved in controversial 
issues not germain to the cause for which 
they are working. They present through 
us their petitions, in a friendly and re- 
snvectful manner, and in the highest 
American tradition. They assure us that 
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they find very little opposition to their 
program. They solicit support from all 
citizens and are receiving an over- 
whelmingly favorable response in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Both major political parties, and in 
fact the new party as well, have de- 
clared for more adequate old-age pen- 
sions. It is our confirmed opinion that 
there is a very great need for such a 
pension. In fact if it is not provided 
by this session of Congress we fear that 
many of our very deserving elder citizens 
will suffer great hardship during the 
coming winter. Such a condition, Mr. 
Speaker, should not exist in this great 
land of ours. In view of the appropria- 
tions we have made for other things, 
many of which are perhaps for less im- 
portant, certainly this matter of a rea- 
sonable pension for the aged should not 
be delayed longer. 

With such widespread and favorable 
interest among the people, with a ma- 
jority of the members of the House al- 
ready committed to this program, and in 
view of this very acute and dire need 
of our own fathers and mothers, it is our 
sincere desire and most earnest request 
that the leadership of the House will give 
this program early, thorough, and fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Let us enact a decent old-age pension. 
Let us do it now. 





Editorials of the Nation’s Leading News- 
papers Continue To Urge Congress To 
Act Favorably on the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill—Recent Testimony by Miss Eliza- 
beth Bentley Provides Additional Rea- 
sons Why Congress Should Act Now 
To Bar Communists From the Federal 


Pay Roll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country are con- 
tinuing to print editorials in support of 
the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill. Or- 
ganizations and individuals are also 
pressing for action by Congress. 

The startling testimony of Miss Eliza- 
beth Bentley before the Ferguson com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities offers 
additional reason why it is imperative 
that legislation be passed which will deal 
realistically with the Communist problem 
in America. 

Under leave granted me by the House, 


I am herewith inserting in the Recorp 
twe highly significant editorials; the first 
is from the San Francisco Examiner, and 
the second is from the highly admired 
Kansas City Star: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner of June 
2, 1948] 
THI ULF H 
» c t 
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immediate consideration to the Mundt- 
Nixen Communist Control Act, for it had 
been openly predicted that the Senate would 
pigeonhole this important measure although 
the House of Representatives had passed it 
by an overwhelming majority. 

he basis for this expectation was that 
many critics of the measure, including the 
President of the United States, had argued 
that there was already ample law to deal 
with Communist subversion and that, any- 
way, the Mundt-Nixon bill would not really 
control communism but simply drive it un- 
derground. 

This fiction about driving communism un- 
derground as the effect of any law recog- 
nizing and penalizing and preventing the 
criminal and treasonable purposes of com- 
munism is the familiar mulberry bush 
around which the apologists and dupes of 
communism have long been in the habit of 
running. 

The real fact is that the Communist move- 
ment in the United States is already an 
underground movement, and has always 
been of that character and would always 
be so even if it should achieve the total 
and dictatorial power in the United States 
it seexs—for it would only be through the 
secret implements of tyranny and oppres- 
sion that such a power could be sustained. 

Even in Soviet Russia the real Communist 
power is a secret and hidden instrument, 
for only a small fraction of the people are 
Communists, and few, if any, of their most 
nighly placed Communist rulers are immune 
from the mysterious disappearances and 
liquidations which have wrapped so many 
of them in oblivion. 

In the United States, our existing laws 
which President Truman calls adequate for 
our protection against communism have 
never exposed and most certainly have never 
punished the real rulers of the Communist 
movement which admittedly and avowedly 
has the overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment as its objective. 

Although the most responsible agencies 
of American Government, including the De- 
partment of Justice and the Army and the 
Navy, did a most competent and alert job 
of Communist investigation during the re- 
cent war, they only succeeded in flushing out 
a few figureheads who were only fronts for 
the real leadership and probably nothing 
more important than its errand boys. 

The Browders, the Eislers, the Fosters, and 
all the others known to the American peo- 
ple as Communist leaders are at the most 
mere cogs in the Communist organization 
of the country and obviously very minor cogs 
at that, for they are peremptorily and cal- 
lously discarded when their usefulness is at 
an end, without noticeable impairment or 
diminution of the continuing Communist 
enterprise. 

The blunt truth is that under existing law 
neither the American Government nor the 
American people know how many Commu- 
nists there are in the country or who they 
are. 

Completely unknown, they turn up in our 
most vital and loyal industries and organi- 
zations and especially in labor unions and 
schools, and when they are cccasionally ex- 
posed it is usually found that they have as- 
sumed false names in addition to having pro- 
fessed false purposes, and even then they 
complain loudly and bitterly about violation 
of their American civil rights when their 
real and grim purpose has been the destruc- 
tion of the American democratic institu- 
tions which give meaning to civil rights. 

Virtually all opponents of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill, knowing the bad odor of commu- 
nism in the United States, acknowledge that 
the objectives of the bill are sound and 
reasonable but profess dismay over the man- 
ner in which it would attain its objectives. 


As a matter of fact, the only real fault of 
the Mundt-Nixon bill is that it does not out- 
law communism in the United States as the 
vast majority of the American people are 
convinced it should do, but only seeks to 
register and thus identify all Communists 
and their real leaders and the organizations 
in which they pursue their evil purposes. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of May 17, 
1948] 


PROTECTING THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


An evident minority in the House is ob- 
jecting to a Communist control bill on the 
ground that it is too sweeping, too broad, 
and general. Yet it would not sweep the 
Communists out of this country or even 
outlaw their party. The latter action is 
favored by many organizations and individ- 
uals. But the House bill, according to its 
author, Representative Munpot of South 
Dakota, merely would say to the Communists 
stand up and be counted and let people know 
who you are. 

In short, the basic purpose of this legis- 
lation is to keep the Reds in the open, 
Outlawing the party would simply drive it 
underground where its members could work 
the more effectively, whereas the bill would 
force them to identify themselves and leave 
them subject to apprehension at any time 
an offense might be committed. 

The methods would include registration 
with the Justice Department, which has been 
favored by the Attorney General and the 
FBI. Also required would be a regular ac- 
counting of party funds and activities, while 
the link with the Communist base in Russia 
would be severed by the denial of passports. 
It would be made a crime to work for the 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship 
in the United States. 

It is apparent that such measures would 
confine the party to the activities of a po- 
litical organization instead of an agency 
directed from abroad and engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the American Government 
and the democratic system. These measures 
seek to protect that system without adopting 
a totalitarian principle and outlawing the 
party. They would permit freedom to the 
extent it was not used to destroy freedom 
itself. 

Here is neither a sweeping nor a danger- 
ous restriction. While the House bill awaits 
passage a majority of that body is committed 
to its objectives, and the President has stated 
that he was opposed to outlawing the Com- 
munist party. His attitude in this respect 
is consistent with that of the Justice De- 
partment. The one extreme can be avoided 
while effective methods are employed for 
defense of the principles on which this Na- 
tion is built. Either the House bill or a 
similar measure ought to be. adopted. . 





Increasing Veterans’ Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I wish to present 
the following excerpt from the August 
issue of the monthly legislative news- 
letter of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
together with a bill which I am intro- 
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ducing in Congress at the request of that 
organization: 


[Excerpt from August issue VFW monthly 
legislative news letter] 

Both Democratic and GOP platforms indi. 
cated favorable response to VFW plea for more 
realistic approach to disability compensa- 
tion due to cost of living. Cost of living is 
71.5 percent above 1939 level and dollar 
today is worth only 58.3 cents for the aver. 
age person in terms of 1939 dollars. One 
hundred percent disability compensation is 
$138.50 in present 1948 dollars. In terms of 
1939 dollars the present monthly rate is only 
$80.75, yet in 1939, 100 percent disabled serv. 
ice-connected received $100 per month. In 
order to put the present disabled on par with 
1939 disabled in purchasing power, present 
rate for 100 percent disabled should be 
$158.30 or an increase of approximately 15 
percent over the present rates. 


—— 


[In the House of Representatives, Mrs, 
Rocers of Massachusetts (by request) in- 
troduced the following bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs] 


A bill to provide certain equitable adjust- 
ments in disability compensation and pen- 
sion to meet the rise in the cost of living 


Be it enacted, etc., That all monthly rates 
of compensation and pension payable to vet- 
erans of World War I and World War II and 
dependents of such veterans which are pay. 
able under any laws or regulations admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration are 
hereby increased by 15 percent: Provided, 
That such increase shall not apply to the 
increased rates provided under Public Law 
No. 868, Eightieth Congress. The increases 
provided by this section shall be effective 
from the first day of the first month follow- 
ing the passage of this act. 





Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the members of the American Legion in 
the State of Georgia throughout the 
years have given solid support to all 
measures which our national defense and 
safety and security of our country have 
required. 

The recently enacted Selective Service 
Act is a measure which existing condi- 
tions make necessary in the preservation 
of our national security. 

The need for this measure and the need 
for aggressive administration and execu- 
tion of its provisions is recognized by the 
members and officers of the American 
Legion, Department of Georgiu. 

At its recent State convention, which 
was held in Atlanta, the Legion adopted 
strong resolutions condemning all in- 
dividuals and groups who seek to arouse 
@ spirit of defiance against this bill. 
These resolutions also commended the 
Members of the House and Senate and 
President of the United States for the 
passage of this bill, and pledged their 
support to aggressive administration and 
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execution of the provisions of the bill. 
I include a copy of these resolutions and 
the letter of Hon. Herbert W. Moon, de- 
partment adjutant, transmitting them 
to me: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hon. JAMEs C, Davis, 
Member of Congress, 

Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Dear Mr. Pavis: Enclosed you will find 
copies of resolutions adopted by the recent 
department convention of the American 
Legion in Georgia. 

These are being forwarded to you under 
instructions of this department convention, 
and it will be appreciated if you wNl take 
time to read these resolutions and give this 
headquarters the benefit of any comments 
that you might feel justified in making. 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT W. Moon, 
Department Adjutant, 





Whereas the President of the United 
States of American has now placed his sig- 
nature upon the Selective Service Act; 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the members of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Georgia, through the press and 
otherwise, that certain individuals are at- 
tempting to instill into the minds of the 
youth of the Nation an animosity and a 
spirit of defiance and open violence against 
this bill which is a vital means of retaining 
our democratic way of life for which our 
deceased buddies have given their all; 

Whereas this conduct on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups is directly contrary 
to the high ideals of the American Legion, 
Department of Georgia, we hereby go on 
record as condemning all individuals and 
groups who use any means to instill defiance 
in the minds of our citizens against the 
laws of our Nation; and 

Whereas the members of the American 
Legion, Department of Georgia, were whole- 
heartedly in favor of the Selective Service 
Act, before its passage, and will be equally 
aggressive in the administration and execu- 
tion of this bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Georgia, take this 
opportunity to commend the Members of 
both Houses of our Congress and our Presi- 
dent of the United States of America for 
their splendid work in the passage of the 
Selective Service Act. 





President’s Program Impossible in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am inserting 
an editorial which appeared in the Janes- 
Ville (Wis.) Daily Gazette for July 29 
on the subject of the specia! session. 
This editorial points out that the ses- 
sion was called for political purposes and 
will serve no real good at this time. 
PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM IMPOSSIBLE IN CONGRESS 

No one doubts that President Truman’s 
call for a special session of Congress was for 
political purposes. He found a dull Demo- 
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cratic Convention needing a “shot in the 
arm.” The special session was an adroit an- 
swer to that problem. Harry Truman is a 
candidate for reelection and faced a very 
dull election. Here was something explo- 
sive on which he could depend for con- 
tinuing publicity and a means to make the 
Republican Congress a scapegoat. 

This is an emergency session supposedly 
called for emergency purposes, but the only 
proposal Mr. Truman made which can be 
called an emergency is the housing problem. 
The rest of the eight points involve such a 
broad field that Congress cannot possibly be 
expected to pass upon them in this session. 

His presentation of the inflation problem 
is so obviously weak and shaliow that it 
is likely to get little consideration. It is un- 
likely that Congress will replace the excess 
profits tax to provide a treasury surplus, nor 
controls over credits. Nor is it likely that 
Congress will trust Mr. Truman with con- 
trols over scarce commodities, nor controls 
rationing products in short supply, nor con- 
trols over prices of scarce commodities or 
power to limit wage adjustments which 
might break through the price ceiling. 

Mr. Truman endorsed the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill that passed the Senate 
last spring. He wants it passed now. 

The eight additional points in the Presi- 
dent’s program of musts are not exactly 
musts, except that Congress should approve 
the $65,000,000 loan for construction of a 
permanent United Nations headquarters in 
New York City. Congress also should follow 
his suggestion of more equitable and real- 
istic pay for Federal employees. 

Why did Mr. Truman omit mention of the 
Government price supports for agricultural 
commodities, the base under our high cost of 
food? That high cost of food is what the 
people of the Nation are complaining about. 

President Truman knows that Congress 
cannot possibly consider and pass the legis- 
lation he recommends for this session. He 
is using that program as the basis of his 
political campaign, distorting his call for 
a special session of Congress and lowering 
its purpose to that of mere politics. 





Anniversary of First Atomic Bombing in 
Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include herein an article by 
Bill Collins, Jr., which appeared in the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., 
Sunday, August 1, 1948, on the anniver- 
sary of the first atomic bombing in Ja- 
pan on August 6, 1945: 

ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST ATOMIC BOMBING IN 
JAPAN TIME FOR PEOPLE To THINK SERIOUS- 
Ly—First A-Bomsp StTrRucK HIROSHIMA 
AvucusT 6, 1945—RECALLING TERRIBLE EF- 
FECTS OF BOMBS AT HIROSHIMA AND NAGA- 
SAKI IN ToODAY’s TIME OF TENSION, SUNDAY 
SUN WRITER GIVES SITUATION HUMAN ONCE- 
OVER 

(By Bill Collins, Jr.) 

3 It happened for the first time, on a Mon- 
ay. 

It is said that between 70,000 and 80,000 

people were killed. 

It is said 120,000 people were wounded. 
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It is said 290,000 people were made home- 
less. 

It is said 60 percent of a city was obliter- 
ated. 

That was Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. 

That was the day the first atomic bomb 
was dropped and people began spelling the 
word with capital letters: DEATH. 

THE SECOND TIME 


It happened for the second time 2 days 
later. 

In a city of 253,000 population, between 
35,000 and 40,000 people were reported killed 
and missing. 

That was Nagasaki on August 8, 1945 

YESTERDAY 

That, in the minds of many today, was yes- 
terday. In those same minds, yesterday is a 
thing of the past, to be shunted aside in 
one’s thoughts, to be remembered only when 
pleasant memories; if unpleasant, to be 
locked up in a dark closet, like the figurative 
skeletons. 

But the skeletons of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki are real skeletons. Once they were 
people. 

SHOULD REMEMEER 

And whether it is pleasant or not, today, 
more than ever before, we should remember. 

Because, now, even the most blindly think- 
ing person must reluctantly admit that it 
might happen here. 

LIKE STORM THREAT 

And knowing that—realizing the facts of 
the matter, understanding the tension that 
now exists in Berlin, watching, with some ap- 
prehension, the so-called “cold war,” which 
is now being fought in diplomatic moves on 
a gigantic world checkerboard—is like ex- 
pecting a storm. It is as though heavy, pon- 
derous clouds, menacing, mean-looking, have 
rolled up over the horizon, threatening a 
storm—but leaving the people uncertain as 
to whether it will actually materialize or not 
People look at the clouds warily, hoping that 
the storm might pass over, but remain con- 
stantly aware that there might, at any mo- 
ment, be a reverberating roar of thunder, a 


blinding javelin of lightning—and then a 
raging, roaring storm. It would be a storm 
called war. 


It would cease to have such fancy names 
as “cold war.” It would become a burning, 
blasting, bombing, killing, crying, real war. 

SUBTLETY WOULD CEASE 

And the subtlety would cease. The hidden 
moves, the shufflings would be done with. 
The tension of expectancy, of waiting, would 
be relieved. The cards would be lying face 
up on the table, with Mars, the warrior, as 
the banker. 

PEOPLE HATE WAR 

Most people, truly human people who rec- 
ognize the value of all things, do not want 
war. They hate war. 

Yet war is like having a tooth pulled, in 
one respect. A person does not want to 
have a tooth pulled, but if he knows having 
the tooth pulled is necessary to the well- 
being of his livelihood, he will take the step. 

PEOPLE WONDER 

Today people are beginning to get impa- 
tient. The unknown is baffling, puzzling, 
and perplexing. People want to know what 
is going on, what is going to happen. Each 
move by Russia and by the United States and 
its allies serves to increase the tension, until 
the question is like a neon sign, flashing on 
and off. Russia throws up a blockade. The 
western powers block export lines. Russia 
puts planes in the vital air corridors, haras- 
sing blockade-busting shuttle transports. 
The allies say they will perhaps have to tear 
down an important Russian radio station. 
Each move is like a checker game, with each 
player seeking to effect a stalemate. And 
the fate of the world hangs in the balance. 
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Yet the people are told there is not likely 
to be any war. Statesmen and diplomats 
voice optimism as to the outlook for peace. 

And the people wonder. 


PROMISES 


Then another politician tells the people 
that if he were President there would be no 
crisis in Berlin. If there were no crisis in 
Berlin there would not be such a threat 
that—and said politician knows the people 
know it. And the people have heard politi- 
cal promises before. 


APPEASEMENT 

The people, too, have heard of appeasement 
before. Giving in is not the American way 
when the American thinks—and often 
knows—he is right. They know, the people, 
that if you give some men an inch they will 
want a mile. It worked that way with Hitler. 
The formulas do not change very much. 


SIT TIGHT 


So the people sit tight and leave things in 
the hands of the men who know more about 
the situation than they do. They trust in 
their Government. They believe in their 
country. 

The reports of massing of troops, the show- 
ing off of air might—by both sides of the 
question—come to them, They hear of the 
new reports of flying saucers, and few laugh 
at such reports. Because there are many 
who think there is more to the flying saucers 
than just imagination. The people know 
that more and more secret weapons are being 
perfected. They have been told that Amer- 
ica still leads in the race for atomic power. 
Such knowledge is comforting, in a measure, 
but the comfort is not too cozy when the 
people ask themselves the question: Has any 
other country got an atom bomb? 


TIME OF TENSION 


This week marks the anniversary—not to 
be celebrated—of the dropping of the first 
atom bomb in wartime. 

It is a time of turmoil in the world. 

The world seems to be blindfolded. 

It is a time of tension. 

It is a time to pray—for peace. 





Federal Spending Is Greatest Single 
Cause of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is well 
written, and deserving of serious study 
and consideration. It is by Alvin A. 
Burger, research director of the National 
Association of State Chambers of Com- 
merce: 

FEDERAL SPENDING Is GREATEST SINGLE CAUSE 
oF INFLATION—PRESIDENT OFFERS EIGHT- 
Pornt ProGrRaM To CHECK INFLATION BUT 
OVERLOOKS Most IMPORTANT RECOMMENDA- 
TION: CurB GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
President Truman has ordered Congress 


back to Washington to deal with two national 
problems: inflation and housing. His mes- 
sage to the Congress, delivered on Tuesday, 
outlined the things he wants done. The 
message contained 3,000 words, 1,100 of which 
were devoted to the problem of inflation and 
to his eight proposals for solving that prob- 
lem. There was not a single word of refer- 
ence, however, to the most important of all 
the causes of inflation—the extravagant and 
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unsound spending policies of the Federal 
Government itself. 

None of the President’s eight reeommenda- 
tions even hinted of the one remedy which, 
above all others, could effectively check the 
disturbing trend toward ever-rising prices, 
reduction of the cost of Government. 

On the contrary, the President’s message 
contained no less than 10 recommendations 
for new Federal outlays, which, if approved 
by Congress, would at the outset add almost 
$2,000,000,CCO0 more to the present budget, 
and eventually at least $9,000,000,000 more. 

These proposed new expenditures would 
entail large increases in Federal employment, 
in Government purchases of basic materials, 
and in building space needed for the new 
offices created by the proposed legislation. 
These increases would come in the face of 
desperate Nation-wide shortages of man- 
power, materials and building space, short- 
ages which contribute largely to current in- 
flationary conditions. 


COST OF LIVING VERSUS THE COST OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The President's message dwelt at length 
on rising prices and the high cost of living. 

The cost of living in the United States has 
risen 73 percent since 1939, according to 
the latest report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This is a very disturbing in- 
crease indeed. 

But in the same period of time the cost of 
Federal Government (as measured by its 
expenditures) has soared from $8,765,338,000 
in the fiscal year 1939 to $39,326,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1948.1. This is an increase of 337 
percent. 

In other words, the cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment has increased at a rate four and a 
half times as fast as the cost of living has 
increased since 1939. 

That is important for this reason: Taxes 
for all government in the United States 
today—Federal, State, and local—constitute 
the largest single item in the budget of the 
whole American people. It is larger than 
the Nation’s bill for food. It amounts to 
more than 25 cents of every dollar of the 
Nation’s income. Of the $%55,000,000,000 
levied and collected in taxes for all govern- 
ment in the United States this year, more 
than four-fifths goes to Washington. 

It can readily be seen that if Congress 
were to approve new expenditures advo- 
cated by the President, taxes needed to meet 
these new spending burdens would take an 
even larger slice of the American income 
dollar than is taken now. 

TAXES ARE INTENDED FOR SPENDING 

The President’s message did, indeed, pro- 
pose the levying of a new tax—an excess- 
profits tax. The message stated that the new 
revenues are intended “to provide a Treasury 
surplus and provide a brake on inflation.” 

Students of public finance know that taxes 
are imposed by government—any govern- 
ment—for one purpose, and one purpose only: 
To provide money to spend. 

Surely this is confirmed by the new spend- 
ing recommendations made in the President's 
message. The excess-profits tax revenues are 
intended to finance additional Federal ex- 
penditures and nothing else. 


INFLATION CAN BE CURBED—IF 


The most important contribution toward 
breaking the inflationary trend can be made 
by the Federal Government itself, simply by 
putting its own house in order. 

Let us give a few examples of what we 
mean: 

Manpower shortages threaten to retard the 
Nation’s production. Yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment is surfeited with manpower. It 
now has 2,100,000 civilians on its pay rolls 
and has been hiring additional employees at 
the rate of almost 500 a day. Chairman Harry 
F. Byrp of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
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has recommended that Federal personnel be 
reduced by 30 percent. He has declared that 
this can be done without impairing essentig) 
Government service. Adoption of this rec- 
ommendation would make available 630,099 
workers to help relieve manpower shortages 
in many parts of the country. : 

There is a shortage of basic materials— 
steel, lumber, etc. The President’s Economic 
Advisory Council in January urged a sub. 
stantial cut in public-works construction in 
order to conserve on materials in short sup- 
ply. Yet the Government is now embarked 
on public-works projects which will cost the 
taxpayers more than $2,500,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1949—the largest public-construc- 
tion program ever undertaken in a peace- 
time year. A judicious rescission of a sub- 
stantial part of the funds appropriated for 
public works in 1949 would help to solve 
the problem of essential materials shortages. 

Finally, inflation is aggravated by the scar. 
city of building space and of housing. The 
United States Government is by far the larg- 
est single user of building space in the Na- 
tion. Its agencies are constantly competing 
with private firms and among themselves for 
office space in every sizable city in the coun- 
try. Newly created Federal agencies are now 
said to require 9,000,000 square feet of space 
in Washington alone. A determination to 
halt the creation of new Federal agencies 
and the expansion of old ones, and to weed 
out and eliminate unessential and overlap- 
ping services, would do much to relieve build- 
ing space shortages and make more materials 
and manpower available for housing con- 
struction. 





A Legacy of Spies and Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TP= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiiussday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the time is past overdue for a Govern- 
ment housecleaning of the spies and 
Communists who have long infested the 
Government departments under the New 
Deal administration. 

Under leave heretofore granted by 
unanimous consent, I am inserting as a 
part of my remarks an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post July 31, 
1948: 


CoMMERCE AIDE GAVE HER SECRETS DURING 
War, FORMER Rep Spy SAYS—ANOTHER OF 
THOSE IN RING WAS ON WHITE HOUSE OF- 
FIcE STAFF IN 1944, SHE TESTIFIES; LISTS 
GOVERNMENT SOURCES 

(By Mary Spargo) 

The furtive operations of a Communist spy 
ring stretching from Washington to Moscow 
were described to a Senate committee yester- 
day by a self-confessed former key figure in 
the espionage net. 

Miss Elizabeth Terrill Bentley, a dark- 
haired Vassar graduate, class of 1930, told 
the Senate investigating committee she had 
about 20 direct and 30 more indirect contacts 
among Government employees in Washing- 
ton during the war. 

One, she said, worked in the executive of- 
fice of the President in 1944. 

The Russians to whom she reported, she 
testified, became much excited when she 
passed on information from the White House 
contact that this Nation was on the verge 
of breaking one of Russia’s codes, 


NAMES ONE EMPLOYEE 


Only Government employee the committee 
permitted her to name was William Reming- 
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ton, Director of the Export Programs Staff of 
the Commerce Department, 

Remington, she said, was in the War Pro- 
duction Board during the war and passed 
along secret figures on American aircraft pro~ 
duction, and also a secret formula on the 
making of synthetic rubber. 

He and his wife, she testified, were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. She said she 
collected Communist Party dues from them 
and delivered Communist literature to them. 

Before Miss Bentley took the stand the 
committee called Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce, to 
explain how it was that Remington was 
given an important Commerce job in March 
1948, despite the fact that the FBI and the 
Justice Department had known of his afiilia- 
tions for a year. 

Is NOW ON VACATION 


Blaisdell said Remington had been doing 
highly secret work for his department, al- 
though there was some question about his 
afiliation with Communist-front organi- 
gations. Blaisdell said he liked Remington, 
who is now, he declared, on vacation. 

Last night Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer said he had placed Remington on 
indefinite leave in the latter part of June 
after reading a report, in the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission, on the investiga- 
tion into Remington's background. 

Remington, it was disclosed, is now chair- 
man of the “adhoc” committee of the Com- 
merce Department, which deals in confi- 
dential information concerning this coun- 
try’s requirements for atomic energy, mili- 
tary and naval materials. 

Commerce Department officials said he has 
also been working recently with an inter- 
agency committee that determines what 
goods may be exported to Russia. 

Chairman Homer FErcuson, Republican, 
of Michigan, of the investigating subcom- 
mittee said Remington would be given his 
day in court today and summoned a com- 
mittee hearing for 10 a. m. 

The committee, Fercuson said, was not 
trying to pass on Remington's loyalty but 
rather to determine the degree of efficiency 
of loyalty tests when despite the informa- 
tion available to FBI and Justice he was 
given a confidential post at Commerce. 

Miss Bentley told the committee that to- 
ward the end of her association with Rem- 
ington he was very unhappy, uneasy, and 
reluctant to give her information. 

As for obtaining information from Gov- 
ernment departments, she said, it was easier 
to say from which departments she could 
not obtain information than to list those 
from which she could. 

It was impossible to get anything out of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or the 
Navy, she said. The Army and, particularly, 
the Air Forces, she said were a different 
matter. 

Military information from the Air Forces 
and the Army went right to Russian agents 
in New York. 

She named specifically the Treasury as an 
excellent source of information—the one 
place from which a few crumbs of Navy in- 
formation occasionally leaked. he also 
named the State Department, the OSS, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the War Production Board, and the 
War Manpower Commission as furnishing 
contacts for her Russian bosses. 

For herself, Miss Bentley said, she was 
drawn into the espionage net through her 
love for Jacob Golos, late chairman of the 
1tral control committee of the Communist 
arty, who died in 1948. 

Golos was indicted and convicted, she said, 
of being an unregistered agent of a foreign 
power but he was given a suspended sentence. 

He was her original boss in the spy ring, 
she said. Then after he died, a mysterious 
Russian whom she knew only as Bill and 
later one she knew as Jack took his place. 
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She reported to them on New York street 
corners, in restaurants, etc. 


SOVIET FIRST SECRETARY 


Sometimes, she said, she reported the in- 
formation she gathered on Washington street 
corners—once at Fourteenth and E NW.—and 
in various hideouts to a man named “Al” who 
she later learned was the first secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy in the United States. 

After the death of Golos, she declared, she 
gradually became more and more uneasy and 
worried about what she was doing. 

Finally, she said, she went to the office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in New 
Haven, Conn., and told all that she knew. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY 


Miss Bentley testified the information she 
gathered was of two different classifications— 
political and military. 

The political information, she said, went 
straight to Earl Browder, then head of the 
Communist party, while the military infor- 
mation was turned over directly to the Rus- 
sians for transmission to Moscow. 

Usually, she said, the information from 
her direct contacts was so voluminous it had 
to be carried in a knitting bag or shopping 
bag. 

That from the indirect contacts, she de- 
clared, frequently had to be microfilmed be- 
fore she took it to New York. 

When she got down to naming people, Miss 
Bentley identified a former secretary to Col- 
umnist Waiter Lippmann as a Communist 
agent who stole information from his office. 

She gave the woman’s name as Mary Wat- 
kins Price. 

Senator Hory, Democrat, North Carolina, 
said Mary Watkins Price is now head of 
Henry A. Wallace’s progressive party in North 
Carolina, 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed Miss Bentley, “she 
certainly has gone up in the world.” 

Under questioning by Hory, Miss Bentley 
said she met Miss Price at a restaurant in 
New York City, on Fifth Avenue, in February 
1941. 

“Was she a Communist?” asked Hoey. 


“She was introduced as such,” Miss Bentley 


said. 

She said Miss Price left Lippmann’s employ 
in May 1943. 

FERGUSON said: “There is no intimation 
that Mr. Lippmann was connected in any way 
with the Communists?” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Bentley. 

“She was keeping it secret from him and 
delivering it (information) to you?” 

“Yes. He had a great deal of information 
on the United States relations with the British 
and what we planned to doin the future. It 
was very interesting.” 

WENT THROUGH FILES 

Miss Bentley said she and Miss Price went 
through Lippmann’s files while he was out 
of the city and “we spent a week-end copying” 
information. 

“Then she was up to date,” Miss Bentley 
said, “so she could keep up with the files 
herself.” 

Walter Lippmann said of the testimony last 
night: 

“it is news to me, if it s true.” 

His office confirmed that a Mary Watkins 
Price had been employed by him. 

Miss Bentley is the woman who is reported 
to have helped the Government work up the 
evidence which led to indictment of 12 Com- 
munist leaders in New York last week on 
charges of advocating overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by violence. 

It was a tale resembling in many respects 
the accounts of the Canadian spy trials that 
Miss Bentley unfolded before the committee. 

The gently reared Vassar graduate said she 
became interested in socialism in college. 
She taught briefly, she said, at Foxcroit 
School in Virginia, 
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LEARNED TO HATE FASCISM 


She studied in Florence, Italy, she said, 
and there learned to hate fascism and the 
Fascists. She said she took her master's 
degree at Columbia University. 

There she first joined the American 
League against War and Fascism, a Commu- 
nist front which became the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, then the 
Emergency Peace Mobilization, and then the 
American Peace Mobilization. The last or 
ganization, aiter Russia was aiiacked | 
Hitler, became the American People's Mo- 
bilization. Its latest disguise is the Win 
the Peace movement, which has been quics- 
cent since the starting of the Progressi 
Party. 

At Columbia, she said, she joined Unit 
One, of the Harlein Section, Communist 
Party. 

Then, she said, in 1938 at the request of 
the party she went underground and became 
a Communist Party member at large which 
meant she no longer carried a card or at- 
tended meetings. She was then to report 
to only one man—her then boss, and the 
man she loved, Jacob Golos. He was Rus- 
sian-born, she said, but an American citizen. 

She was then working in the Italian Li- 
brary of Information, part of the Italian 
propaganda effort in this country. 





TURNED OVER TO GOLOS 

Out of the files and contacts with that 
agency she said she gained as much infor- 
mation as she could of the plans of the 
Fascists and turned it over to Golos 

He wanted information on the national- 
ists in Spain, on anti-Semitic movements 
sparked by the Nazis and so forth. She 
said she also received mail at her home for 
Golos. It was from Canada and Mexico, she 
said. She added that Mexican mail stopre 
after Leon Trotsky's chauffeur was shot in 
Mexico. 

Subcommittee Chairman Frercuson asked 
if she knew why the mail from Mexico 
stopped. 

“Why the person who was writing letters 
to Golos from Mexico was one of the men who 
shot Trotsky’s chauffeur,” she declared 

JUST FOLLOW ORDERS 

She didn't make any inquiries about her 
work, she said, because the Communist 
Party is run like an army—you follow orders 
and you don’t ask questions. 

Then she had to do research at libraries 
for Golos, she declared. She reported on 
the Finnish Relief Committee. 


She also investigated, as far as she was 
able, she said, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and various Cabinet mem- 
bers. Golos, she declared, wanted every 


scrap of information which would indicate 
how a man in public life felt toward Russia 

Golos, she said, was president of World 
Tourists, Inc., a profitable travel agency en- 


couraged by Soviet Russia. After Golos was 
convicted in 1940 of failure to register as a 
foreign agent he got an outwardly “impec- 
cable” businessman to act as front for a new 
outfit, the United States Service and Ship- 
ping Corp., and made her vice president and 
secretary. 
WENT TO $800 A MONTH 

She actually ran the show, she ] nd 
went up in salary from $200 a month in 1 
to $800 a month in 1946. 


Gradually Golos began to turn over to her 
ifident ; 
eliciting of iniormation from Com: 
Party members and sympathizers. 


she said, co? erral » incl 





Most of these, she said, worked f 
Government. 

All of the meetings she held with 
people, she declared, were very, ver: 
They were held either on street corners or in 
restaurants, never in Government dcpart- 


ments. 
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Golos told her, she said, of the contact 
in the White House. He asked her to see 
what could be done to have Communists in 
inactive agencies transferred to places where 
they could cbtain confidential information. 

The contact in the White House helped, 
she deciared. 

Later she dropped her bombshell about 
obtaining the highly secret information that 
this Nation has broken the Russian code, 

COULDN'T FIGURE MOTIVES 


FERGUSON demanded to know what would 
make a man in the White House itself give 
such highly secret information. Was he a 
Communist Party member, she was asked. 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “We never 
were able to figure out just what his motives 
were.” She added that she understands he’s 
no longer with the Government. 

These people weren’t being paid for in- 
formation, she told the committee. “They 
were just a bunch of misguided idealists.” 

What sickened her after the death of Golos, 
she declared, was the attitude of the Russian 
agents who succeeded him and tried to pay 
her for work she was doing cut of idealism. 
She also, she said, became frightened when 
they suggested she should go to Russia for 
training in 1945. 

OFFERED FUR COATS, EXTRAS 
he Russian agents, she said, offered her 
a fur coat, air-conditioning equipment for 
her apartment and a regular monthly sti- 
pend. First it was $50 and then they raised 
the ante, she said. 

She would collect Communist Party dues 
and deliver Communist literature when she 
came to Washington to get her reports from 
Government workers, she said. Generally she 
made the rounds here twice a week, she told 
the committee. 

She had to deliver the literature, she said, 
because the only other place they could get 
it was the Washington Bookshop and they 
were afraid to go there because by this time 
it had been recognized as a Communist front. 

It was in December 1944, she said, that Al, 
the first secretary of the Russian Embassy, 
“put me on ice.” In Communist Party terms 
this means, she said, to stop all activities be- 
cause the “heat” is on and there might he 
leaks. Golos had died a year before in No- 
vember 1943 but the Russians told her they 
still feared she might be watched because of 
him. 

She knew, she said, there were at least two 
other agents besides herself running espio- 
nage rings; how many more there might be, 
she declared, she did not know. 

The Government employees who were 
active in the Communist Party, she said, were 
loyal only to the international Communist 
movement. They were loyal to Russia as 
the leader of that movement, she said. 

They looked upon this Government as 
“very bad—something like the Nazi govern- 
ment—a repressive government they wanted 
to get rid of.” 

Remington she met at corners like Four- 
teenth and E, Fourth and Pennsylvania, and 
Fourth in a little park, and at the Mellon Art 
Gallery. 

She denied that she had ever made collec- 
tions from Remington for the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee or that he could 
ever have considered her a reporter 





Unique Requirements Put Up To Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OXLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I note the following editorial 
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from the Tulsa Daily World, of Tulsa, 
Okla., of July 28, 1948, which I think my 
colleagues will find most interesting 
reading: 

UNIQUE REQUIREMENTS PUT UP TO CONGRESS 


President Truman's message to Congress 
yesterday was very largely political. He put 
his recommendations upon the grcund of 
“urgent requi-*ments.” There is a gencral 
conclusion that the political urgency was the 
real one. 

This special session of Congress convened 
under clouds—politics, spite, distrust, re- 
crimination. The national campaign is cpen- 
ing, and naturally, both sides are playing for 
position. It had seemed to Mr. Truman that 
it would be a smart idea to call a Republican 
Congress into session to build up a record for 
the November election. The Republican Con- 
gress can see the politics but not the urgency. 

The President justifies his call upon the 
ground of economic threat—and insists that 
high prices are ruincus and must be cured 
now, not 6 or 8 months from now. He 
further urges that there are numerous pend- 
ing bills which reach the evils in view, ard 
he says they should be enacted now and not 
be allowed to die on the calendar, This lat- 
ter course would, he insists, mean hearings, 
discussions, etc., and consequent delays until 
well into next year on matters claimed to be 
most urgent right now. 

To all of this the Republican majorities in 
both Houses reply with wrath and derision. 
They resent the attempt to put them cn 
record on everything and to anticipate the 
proper work of the next Congress—which 
they hope will be largely Republican and 
under a Republican President. 

That is just about the political situation, 
The Republican majorities are rather small. 
As of January 10, 1948, the Republicans had 
a majority of 6 in the Senate and 54 in the 
House. In the reverses, backsets, overriding 
of vetoes, and other procedures against him, 
Mr. Truman neglects to mention that a con- 
siderable number of all adverse actions were 
supported by Democrats. If the last session 
was sinful as alleged the Democrats did a lot 
of sinning, too. 

Evidently Mr. Truman intends to blame 
any possible depression or break-down upon 
the Republican majority. The theory seems 
to be that inflation is moving on fast and 
that a smash may occur at any time. Theie- 
fore, the Truman logic runs, if Congress 
doesn’t step in right now and beat inflation 
the party will have to shoulder responsibility 
for anything and everything—and that might 
be very bad for the GOP in November, Tiis 
appears to be clever reasoning, but most peo- 
ple doubt its validity. It is risky and im- 
proper, to say the least. It is certainly a 
dangerous brand of politics. 

It is not surprising to hear the Congress 
is in a sullen mood. This is a very hot sea- 
son in Washington. The majority has been 
called back by a minority President appar- 
ently for the purpose of breaking the major- 
ity’s neck. This is the basis for the com- 
mon assertion that nothing much will be 
done and that no great political advantage 
will accrue either way. 

The session may end in utter futility, but 
we think Mr. Truman is taking measures 
against one certainty. It was noticed yes- 
terday that he did not say much about his 
civil-rights program, which is only political 
urgency. If that should be put up first the 
southern filibuster would be in operation be- 
fore the reading clerk could finish. That 
would stop everything and ruin the cute 
little design to put the Republicans on rec- 
ord on many bills. Democrats would thus 
be enabled to blow up a Democratic Presi- 
dent good and plenty. 

High prices, meaning inflation and ultt- 
mate depression, actually formed the Presi- 
dent's text. He demands that Congress stop 
inflation right now, and probably every 
Member of Congress knows it ought to be 


done but dessents from the idea that Con. 
gress can do it single-handed. To hear the 
President tell it, a citizen would conclude 
that all that is needed is a law. In this con- 
nection it is noticed that the President did 
not assign his constant call for Wage in- 
creases as One of the major causes of high 
prices. He stood out in this message for 
forced price reductions and enforced wage 
increases. The connection between wages 
and prices was loftily ignored. 

Housing was second on the list. That 
too, can be remedied by a very simple mat- 
ter, just another law, it seems. Well, nobody 
else believes that. The President has a good 
talking point there, because Congress—Re. 
publicans and Democrats, too—did refuse to 
pass a housing law; that is, one House did, 
He can probably establish that Congress 
backed off from housing and oleomargarine 
because of highly organized lobbies. How- 
ever, he did not stress that point, one of the 
most potent he has in his limited arsenal, 

Recommendations by the President were 
just about as expected: excess-profits tax, 
commercial-credit controls, enlarged powers 
for Federal Reserve Board, limits on specula- 
tion, allocation of materials, curbs on rent 
increase, stand-by authority to regulate com- 
modity prices, price control upon occasion, 
Most of these subjects are covered by pend- 
ing bills. On the long-range side, Mr. Tru- 
man included civil rights, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, increased social-security bene- 

ts, more electric power, better support for 
the United Nations. 

This lengthy list—both immediate and 
long range—was denounced by Republicans 
as nonemergency. They could say that there 
is no emergency except a political one and 
that the President was just mixing medicine. 
The old doubt of the efficacy of more statutes 
against economic threats persists all over the 
country. Discounting of the President’s po- 
litical move and his message is strong outside 
of Washington. 





President Stassen, of Pennsylvania 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is gratify- 
ing to Minnesotans to have the rest of 
our country give deserved recognition 
to the high caliber and character of Min- 
nesota’s greatest son and citizen, Harold 
E. Stassen. We are proud to share 
him with Pennsylvania and predict a 
Gistinguished career for him at her great 
university, until the whole Nation calls 
him to an even higher Presidency, the 
highest in the land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from the Washington 
Star and the Washington Post: 

{From the Washington Star of July 31, 1948] 
MR, STASSEN’S NEW ROLE 


Horold E. Stassen is well qualified for the 
presidency of the University of Pennsylvania. 
At the age of 41, he will be the youngest man 
ever to have risen to that post, just as in 
1938 he was the youngest ever to have been 
elected Governor of Minnesota—an Office in 
which he distinguished himself for three 
terms. His executive ability, his vigor and 
his forward-looking views on national and 
world problems have been demonstrated 
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many times over, not least of all by his con- 
tribution to the founding of the United Na- 
tions and by his recent unsuccessful but im- 
pressive campaign for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Like other outstanding educational in- 
stitutions, the 208-year-old University of 
Pennsylvania faces major problems requir- 
ing top direction by a man who combines 
sound administrative judgment with great 
personal drive. Its selection of Mr. Stassen— 
who is endowed with those qualities in an 
exceptional measure—could hardly have been 
better. The academic world will be a fresh 
experience for him, but there can be little 
doubt that he will make a fine success of it. 
His large following of Americans will hope 
that he will return some day to active poli- 
tics. Whether he does or not, however, he 
will be able, in his new role, to exercise a 
continuing and highly useful influence on 
the affairs of the Nation. 


[From the Washington Post of July 31, 1948] 
PRESIDENT STASSEN 


It is a reflection of the magnitude of mass 
production character of present day American 
universities that so many of thenr are seek- 
ing for their presidents men whose talents 
and experience lie not so much in scholarship 
as in public affairs and administration. New 
York’s Columbia University has just installed 
General Eisenhower as its chief executive, a 
post he declined to relinquish even for the 
sake of nomination to the Presidency of the 
United States. And now Harold Stassen, also 
much mentioned but lately as a Presidential 
possibility, has been chosen to manage the 
affairs of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Both men are likely to bring to their respec- 
tive institutions imagination, energy, and 
executive skill calculated to compensate for 
their want of academic background. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania say that they selected Governor Stassen 
above all for his inspirational appeal to the 
youth of America. That appeal is essen- 
tially an appeal for participation in the public 
affairs of the time; and indeed in accepting 
the designation the former Minnesota Gover- 
nor declared that he will continue a vigorous 
interest in such affairs. The presidency of a 
university is an appropriate post from which 
to do so—provided, of course, that personal 
political ambition is not permitted to inter- 
fere with devotion to academic interests. 
For a university can no longer be a cloister. 
Ili must be consecrated not alone to abstract 
learning but equally to leadership in the pro- 
motion of an enlightened public opinion. 

Seen in this light, the presidency of a great 
university is a public post of the utmost im- 
portance. The story is told in Cleveland 
Amory’s The Proper Bostonians that once, 
when a caller came to see President Lowell, 
of Harvard, he was gravely informed by a 
secretary, “The president is in Washington 
talking with Mr. Taft.” Governor Stassen 
has been accorded a great honor and a mag- 
nificent opportunity. It should abundantly 
solace him for a political defeat which may 
in time prove no more thar a set-back. 
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The Call of the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, the following copy of an essay 
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written by a constituent of mine, Miss 
Anita Bolinger, of Vale, N. C., which was 
awarded the first prize in an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Southern Agricul- 
turist. This essay is entitled, “The Call 
of the Farm”: 


From my home I can see a white house 
placed on a hill, surrounded by fields planted 
with good crops. Once that farm was run 
down, and the house was weather-beaten. 

What happened? Did the owner’s rich 
uncle leave him a fortune? Did he open a 
liquor still, or find some buried treasure? 
No. When he was young and just out of 
agricultural college, he felt a challenge in 
the farm, accepted and conquered it. 

This challenge faces the youth of the South 
today. Many, too many, haven’t answered 
this call in years gone by. They felt a 
greater one was offered in the cities, in the 
North, or perhaps they took Greeley’s advice 
and went West. The cities offer work 8 
hours a day. When these hours have passed 
the work is done for the day. On the farm 
you never know how many hours you'll have 
to work. Does it not seem to you that life 
would be easier and better in the city? 
Easier? Perhaps. Better? Never. 

Opportunity has become another name for 
the American way of life, but when we 
think of a chance for advancement we think 
of the turning wheels of industry and the 
bright lights of a city. We seem to have 
forgotten that on that 40-acre farm there 
is more opportunity to be found than there 
is in 40,000,000 acres of city blocks. There 
is a greater challenge in that two-story farm- 
house than there is in the 102 stories of the 
Empire State Building. 

Your diamond—opportunity—lies in your 
own back yard. Don’t make the mistake 
of looking for it elsewhere. Get that col- 
lege education, take that short course, or 
if you must, take that trip around the world, 
but come back home when you have com- 
pleted them. 

Certainly that farm is run down, but 
wouldn’t you be too if you had been made 
to work day in and day out and fed bread 
and water? Just as there is a challenge 
for a doctor to bring an undernourished 
patient back to health, there is a challenge 
to you to restore the productiveness of the 
farm. 

Undeniable is the fact that the farm will 
make big demands. Yet, it will not be a 
dull job. Adventure doesn’t limit itself 
strictly to the wilds of Brazil, the frozen 
North, or to Sunset and Vine. On that farm 
that you might operate adventure awaits. 

The empty house is begging you to come 
live in it and make its life gay again, the 
maple trees in the front yard offer their 
shade and comfort, those barren fields need 
plants and fertilizer. The ole swimmin’ 
hole can be a profitable fishpond with a few 
improvements, that field that seems hope- 
lessly eroded could be a thriving woodland. 
With work, that farm could be a profitable 
and satisfying business. 

Of course this will not happen overnight 
and maybe not in 10 or 20 years, but that 
famous actor didn’t get his reputation by 
asking for it, nor did that renowned editor 
walk into an office and say, “I’m your man,” 
and get the job. It took steady plugging all 
the day, and after their goal was reached, 
they worked to stay on top. Work must be 
done to reach the top in farming, but after 
the top has been reached you'll have some- 
thing the actor and the editor will never 
know—peace and security. 

See and hear the invitation to opportunity 
and adventure beckoning, not with the glitter 
of light and the roar of a factory, but with 
the reflection of the sunbeams on the green 
fields, and a herd of cattle mooing for its 
supper. Answer it, young southerner. The 
southern farm needs you and you need the 
southern ferm, 
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Support Prices and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 2, 1948: 

SUPPORT PRICES AND INFLATION 

This newspaper believes that the author- 
ity to control the prices of some foods may 
have to be granted to the President as a 
stopgap measure in the present inflationary 
crisis. We have advocated this not because 
of any love for such controls but because it 
has become so obvious that other, probably 
more effective, measures are politically 
doomed. There is, in reality, a much simpler 
way of bringing food prices more nearly into 
line with other prices. Only one important 
objection has been raised against that meth- 
od, namely, that it \ ould be unpopular with 
the farmers, and is therefore politically ex- 
plosive. We refer, of course, to a revision 
of the parity support program for farm prices. 

The Department of Agriculture recently 
estimated that there would be wheat sur- 
plus by 1949, and therefore recommended 
an 8 percent reduction in wheat acreage 
next year. Here, at least, it would seem 
that supply is overtaking demand. Meat 
prospects are not so favorable, but if grains 
go down meat will eventually go down, too. 
The simple method of reducing food prices 
would be to lower support levels from, say, 
$0 to 60 percent of parity. In the event of 
the expected bumper crops, prices would then 
automatically come down. The consumer 
would benefit, and he would not have to 
make up the difference in the capacity of 
taxpayer, as he would under the price-control 
system. 

A lot has been written about the wage- 
price spiral of inflation, but very little about 
the parity-support spiral. It is a spiral be- 
cause the floor under farm prices is a mov- 
ing one, and in an inflationary period it 
moves upward. As higher food prices force 
wages and other prices up, parity automat- 
ically goes up, too, since it is a ratio between 
agricultural and industrial prices. Thus, 
despite the phenomenal rise in farm prices 
in recent years, they could still not drop 
very far before resting on the soft cushion 
(a more descriptive word than floor) of the 
support level. We have never advocated 
abolition of supports, because we believe a 
collapse of farm prices with the resultant 
effect on farm incomes could be disastrous 
to the economy. Yet the system does need 
to be drastically revised to give it more 
elasticity and give freer play to the force: 





of supply and demand. It is essential to 
have a readjustment whereby food prices will 
be brought into a more realistic relationship 


to other prices and will stop acting as a pro- 
pellent of all prices. 





Wallace Wrong on China, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include two 
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items, the first an article by George E. 
Sokolsky, who lived in China for many 
years, showing the falsity of the views 
recently expressed by Henry Wallace on 
events in China and America’s relation 
to them: 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Rebecca West, reporting on Wallace’s press 
conference in Philadelphia, reaches the sad 
conclusion that Wallace does not know what 
he is talking about on the subject of Yugo- 
salvia. I wish to report that Henry Wallace 
does not know what he is talking about on 
the subject of China. This is what he says: 

“Educated .Chinese, who know that 
Chiang’s days are numbered, nevertheless 
fear that United States foreign policy will 
finally result, after Chiang’s fall, in Amer- 
ica’s controlling what might be called a ‘co- 
misery sphere, consisting of Japan, the port 
cities of China, and Dutch Indonesia.’ They 
fear that in the final show-down it would 
be Japan that would dominate this area 
rather than the United States. Others ask 
what difference it makes whether Chinese 
slavery is continued directly, through the 
United States and Chiang, or indirectly, 
through Japan. The Chinese students who 
have been demonstrating against the Amer- 
ican policy of rebuilding Japan have been 
told by the United States Ambassador that 
they must stop or ‘prepare to take the con- 
sequences.” The mayor of Shanghai told 
the students, ‘America’s policy toward Ja- 
pan is concentrated on preventing the spread 
of communism. Your protest wiil not bene- 
fit China, but the Soviet Union.’” 

First question: Who are these educated 
Chinese? What are their names? Has he 
spoken to them, communicated with them, 
or did he get this information from the 
Cominform? ; 

Second question: Wallace’s premise is that 
should Chiang Kai-shek fall, the United 
States would be in charge, to use his treach- 
erous phrase, of a “‘Co-misery sphere, con- 
sisting of Japan, the port cities of China 
and Dutch Indonesia.” In a word, if Chiang 
falls China will be a political vacuum which 
some power will take over. Why, and this 
is my question, is Soviet Russia preferable 
to the United States of America from any 
standpoint? 

The Chinese Communists have, within the 
past month, declared themselves part of 
Stalin's international machinery by a nor- 
mal Cominform device. All the Stalinist 
parties were required to declare that Tito was 
wrong. The Chinese Communists signed on 
the dotted line, proving their obedient ortho- 
doxy. 

Therefore, should the Chinese Communists 
conquer China, they would act as the Czech 
and Hungarian Communists acted in their 
countries, namely, as puppets of the Com- 
inform. Why, and this is the third ques- 
tion, does Henry Wallace prefer that? Is 
it because he also is a puppet and birds of 
a feather flock together? Does he hkelieve 
that world peace will be achieved if all the 
nations of the earth are members of the Com- 
inform, presided over by Andrei Zhdanov? 

_ His quotation from the mayor of Shanghal 

is accurate, and the mayor’s views are accu- 
rate, but Henry Wallace’s mind is so @is- 
torted that he really does not understand 
what he says and picks a quotation to dis- 
prove his point. That is all right with 
Henry because in his argument at Phila- 
delphia with Westbrook Pegler and H. L. 
Mencken he established that he was wrong 
and they were right, and that he did not 
know it. 

Wallace in this same article attacks the 
Christian missionaries in China. He says: 

“* * * Some are said to serve as spies 
for the Kuomintang or for the American Em- 
bassy, and these are looked on with increasing 
suspicion. * * © When Christians get 
into politics against the people they must 
always expect trouble, because they then 
cease to be Christians.” 
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I do not wish to enter into a discussion 
with Wallace on the application of Chris- 
tianity to politics. He once wrote on this 
subject and said just the opposite of his 
implications in this article. Henry not only 
changes his tune but forgets that he is 
singing. 

However, the magazine China Missionary 
publishes the names of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries who have been murdered by the 
Communists in China since the end of the 
war with Japan. The list gives 45 victims 
of authenticated murder (shooting, bayo- 
netting, beating, dragged to death), 24 who 
died in prison, 2 who died immediately after 
release from prison, 11 who were led off into 
captivity and have never been heard from 
since and are presumed dead, and 4 lisied 
as prcebably dead or executed in prison. 

Henry Wallace says nothing about that. 
Maybe he now believes that murder is a fine 
thing if done by the right people in the right 
cause. 


Mr. Speaker, the answer to Wallace’s 
unsupported statements about the al- 
leged views of “educated Chinese” is 
given in an open letter to America written 
and signed some months ago by 18 distin- 
guished Chinese professors in the six 
leading universities in north China. 
These men are living in Communist-sur- 
rounded and infiltrated areas. They 
know what they are talking about when 
they discuss the nature and the objectives 
of the Chinese Communist movement. 
They are willing to risk their heads to 
inform us in America what the signifi- 
cance of events in China is for the United 
States and its security: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA BY 18 CHINESE 
PROFESSORS 


Fesruary 18, 1948. 
Mr. WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Jupp: We deeply appreciate your 
efforts in aid to China. For your reference, 
we like to make known the present critical 
situation in China, and to clarify the stand- 
ing of Chinese intellectuals that represents 
the overwhelming majority of the honest 
and patriotic Chinese citizens. 

We do not want communism which is by 
nature totalitarian and aggressive. Since 
VJ-day the Communists in China have over- 
run an area as big as the whole of western 
Europe, and have come to control a popula- 
tion as large as the total population of the 
United States. We hope that America would 
not overlook this fact before it is too late. 

Like the Communists elsewhere, the Chi- 
nese Communists take their orders and re- 
ceive military assistance from Moscow. It ex- 
plains why the Communists could have ex- 
panded their armed forces so fast that by 
now almost the whole of Manchuria and sev- 
eral North China provinces are in their orbit. 
Only a few big cities and their adjacent areas 
are not actually taken by the Communists, 
but they are being encircled and the en- 
circlement is ever tightening. 

The cruelty and brutality of the Commu- 
nists are beyond imagination. They drive 
the ignorant farmers in front of the Red 
troops as their shields to meet the first fir- 
ing. Whenever they take a village they 
would stage a kind of “liquidation,” that is, 
they seize many scapegoats as “rich farmers” 
and have them eliminated. They order the 
mother to kill her son, and the wife to shoot 
her husband. By so doing they aim at the 
“destruction of human nature and the eleva- 
tion of the nature of the Communist Party.” 
This has become so unbearable that always 
whole villages flee before the drive of the 
Communist army. Refugees are streaming 
into the big cities that are still in the hands 
of the National army. 

In the Communist area everyone is strictly 
regimented. In the name of “new democ- 





racy” and “people’s opinion” they can com. 
mit any crime they deem necessary, so that 
a threatened mass is more readily at their 
disposal. The Chinese farmers are helpless: 
they are unorganized and have no means 
of resistance, while the Chinese Communists 
are not agrarian reformers as they themselves 
claim to be. They supplant democracy with 
totalitarianism, replace intellectual freedom 
with educational regimentation, both of 
which are so dear to the liberal hearts. 

Our Government and our people have been 
fighting this world-wide expanding barbar- 
ism alone for nearly 2 years. We desperately 
need America’s help, military as well as eco- 
nomic. We consider our present fight 
against communism a continuation of our 
struggle after World War II for the true lib- 
eration of the Chinese Nation. And in this 
Struggle United States’ aid to us is both ur- 
gent and indispensable—not for China alone, 
but for the liberty and security of the world 
as well. 

We admit that our National Government is 
far from satisfactory. But it is the Govern- 
ment which, we sincerely believe, has a fair- 
ly good chance of becoming really liberal and 
democratic as it has already been moving to- 
ward that end under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Chiang. Whether we i:ke this Govern- 
ment or not, the fact remains that any weak- 
ening of it under the present situation will 
be detrimental to the future of Chinese de- 
mocracy and independence, for Communist 
control would be the only alternative. 

We have no partisan bias and no practical 
political leaning, simply being stung by the 
brutal acts of the Communists and shad- 
owed in the constant fear lest more would 
fall into the same fate as those unfortunates. 
Our voice is from our deep conscience. We 
appeal to you for immediate help to save 
civilization and fight this new totalitarian- 
ism before America would have to fight it 
alone. 

Chang Fu-chuan, Professor of Political 
Science, Peking University; Chang Chi- 
chun, Professor of Political Science, 
China University; Chang Yin-tang, 
Professor of Geography, Tsinghua Uni- 
versity; Cheng Hwa-chih, Dean of 
Studies, Peking University; Ronald 
Cheng Yu-shung, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Peking University; Chi Ssu-ho, 
Professor of History, Yenching Univer- 
sity; Chow Lian-tsih, Professor of Lat- 
in, Peking University; Dun Fwu- 
tang, Professor of Psychology, Tsing- 
hua University; Yu Cho-fu, Professor 
of Economics, Nankai University; Ho 
Lin, Professor of Philosophy, Peking 
University; Lee Tao, Professor of Medi- 
cine, Peking University; Liu Chung- 
hung, Professor of History, Tsinghua 
University; Liu Ho-hsian, Professor of 
Political Science, Nankai University; 
Liu Ssi-chih, Professor of Biochemis- 
try, Peking University; Nieh Chung- 
chi, Professor of History, Yenching 
University; Tsui Shu-ching, Professor 
of Political Science, Peking University; 
Wang Yi-hsiu, Professor of Political 
Science, Peiping Teacher’s College; 
Wang Yun-hwui, Professor of English, 
Peking University. 





The Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including an excellent radio address 
































delivered by Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 
over Station WIBW at Topeka, Kans., on 
July 25, 1948. 

The address follows: 


Friends in the radio audience, by the 
time this talk is broadcast over WIBW, this 
Sunday afternoon, I will be in Washington 
for the extraordinary session of Congress 
called by President Truman. I am making 
the record for this broadcast by electrical 
transcription Thursday evening, just before 
leaving for the special session. 

I do not know just what is going to happen 
in the coming special session. I am not 
even certain exactly why it was called. 

On the face of it, President Truman called 
the special session in order to put the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress on the spot, so 
to speak. That was the plain meaning of 
the language he used in his acceptance 
speech at Philadelphia early Thursday 
morning, just preceding the adjournment 
of the Democratic National Convention. 

Here is what President Truman said in 
his acceptance speech, and I quote exactly 
from the Associated Press report, giving the 
text of that speech: 

“The Republicans came heve a few weeks 
ago, and they wrote up a platform,” said 
President Truman, “I hope you have all 
read that platform. They adopted a plat- 
form, and that platform had a lot o. prom- 
ises and statements of what the Republican 
Party is for, and what they'd do if they were 
in power. ‘ 

They've promised to do in that platform,” 
I still am quoting President Truman, “a lot 
of things I’ve been asking them to, and that 
they've refused to do when they had the 
power.” 

And so on. He elaborated on some of the 
things he said he has asked the Republican 
Eightieth Congress to do which it had not 
done. For example, he said this: 

“The Republican platform cries about 
cruelly high prices,” said President Truman. 
Then he says: “I have been trying to get 
them to do something abou‘ high prices ever 
since they met the first time.” 

Well, President Truman did ask the Con- 
gress to do something about high prices. 

In the first place, he and all his Govern- 
ment agencies fought at every turn of the 
road against any decrease in Government ex- 
penditures, and decrease in the number of 
Government employees. 

He not only insisted that Congress appro- 
priate for continued Government spending 
at around $40,000,000,000 a year, he also 
sent us a so-called economic recovery pro- 
gram for the United States that would have 
increased Government expenditures’ to 
around $50,000,000,000 a year. 

How are Government expenditures paid? 
Well, the Government has just one way of 
raising money to spend—by taxing its peo- 
ple. Government borrowing is just another 
form of taxation—delayed tax collecting. 

He bragged in that same acceptance speech 
that the national income under the New 
Deal had jumped from $40,000,000,000 to 
more than $200,000,000,000. 

In other words, the Government must col- 
lect as much for 1 year’s expenditures today 
as the entire national income ($40,000,000,- 
000) in 1932. 

Now, where does the money come from to 
pay taxes? Sifting it down through the 
sources of collection (farm income, business 
income, salaries and wages) the money to 
pay taxes comes from the prices people pay 
for the goods they use and consume. 

Now, if the prices paid for all goods bought 
in 1 year were only $40,000,000,000, and the 
Government had to coliect that much for its 
own expenditures, where would you be? 
Where would the Government get its taxes? 
The answer is obvious. It would not. 

Similarly, he bragged that under the New 
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Deal salaries and wages paid workers had 
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increased from around $29,000,000,000 to 
$128,000,000,000. Those are not my figures, 
my friends, those are President Truman’s 
figures. I believe them to be approximately 
correct. 

But, I ask you, and I ask President Tru- 
man, how are the dollars raised to pay out 
$$9,000,000,000 more in salaries and wages for 
1 year? Where do the dollars come from? 

The dollars have to come from prices paid 
for goods used and consumed. There has 
been some increased consumption—but not 
five times as much more consum tion. 

I leave it to you, my friends, is it fair—is 
it even intelligent—for anyone, even the 
President of the United States, to brag that 
his New Deal administration has increased 
the amount of money spent in 1 year five 
times, while the amount of goods that can 
be purchased is considerably less than twice 
as much, and then blame the Congress be- 
cause the prices of goods have gone up? 

If the prices received for goods had not 
gone up, how would that #40,000,000,000 of 
taxes been paid? How would the increase of 
nearly $100,000,000,000 in salaries and wages 
been paid? To say nothing of the increase of 
some $15,000,000,000 in farm income—from 
prices received for goods produced and mar- 
keted—and another increase of some $22,- 
000,000,000, in the income of independent 
business men and professional men, that 
President Truman bragged cbout? 

Ultimately, my friends, all those incomes, 
have to come from the production and man- 
ufacture and distribution and sale of goods, 
commodities, and services. In other words, 
out of the prices paid for those things. 

It does no good to maintain that the in- 
creased income arises from the more cheaper 
dollars the Government issues. The increase 
in dollars in circulation, and the measure of 
the velocity with which the dollars change 
hands, also makes for higher prices. When 
the units of purchasing power increase sev- 
eral times faster than the increase in the 
units of things that can be purchased, that 
causes higher prices. 

President Truman brags in his acceptance 
speech that his New Deal administration 
has brought about just about everything 
that forces higher prices—higher salaries 
and wages, higher incomes for farmers and 
businessmen, larger and larger Government 
spending (and asks for even more and more 
Government spending money). 

He brags that his New Deal administration 
has brought to pass and put into operation 
everything to cause higher prices (except 
the wildest kind of inflation, and continu- 
ance of these polices will bring about the 
wildest kind of inflation), and then he 
blames the Eightieth Congress for causing 
high prices and inflation. 

And what is his remedy? 

Price control—trying to lower the temper- 
ature of the room by putting ice against 
the bulb of the thermometer, trying to force 
the sale of goods at prices less than it costs 
to produce them. 

I leave it to you, my friends, is it fair— 
is it even intelligent, for anyone, even the 
President of the United States, to brag about 
creating or increasing all those causes of 
high prices, and then blaming another 
branch of the Government for not stopping 
the high prices by passing a law saying there 
shall not be high prices? 

My friends, I beg your pardon for this too 
lengthy discussion of what causes high 
prices. I started out to give President Tru- 
man’s reasons—as he himself stated them— 
for calling this special session. 

Again I quote from his acceptance speech: 

“My duty as President requires that I use 
every means in my power to get the laws the 
people need on matters of such importance 
and urgency. I am, therefore, calling this 
Congress back into session on the 26th of 
July. 

“On the 26th day of July, which in Mis- 
souri, we call turnip day, I’m going to call 
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that Coneress back, and I’m going to ask 
them to pass laws halting rising prices,” and 
so forth. 

In addition to announcing at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention that he would 
call the Republican Eightieth Congress into 
special session, I will say that Candidate 
Truman made a rousing and very effective 
campaign speech that stirred the spirits of 
his Democrat audience to the fighting pitch. 

He made it pretty plain, it seemed to me, 
that calling the special session of Congress 
was part of his campaign for election in his 
own right to the Presidency. 

But accustomed as we have become to the 
Roosevelt-Pendergast kind of political ma- 
neuvering, I can still hardly believe that 
President Truman will not find some other 
reason for calling the special session by the 
time Congress meets, or soon after. 

I note that Senator Topry, of New Hamp- 
shire, a Republican who has supported the 
administration regularly, believes that the 
delicate foreign situation may have some- 
thing to do with it. How valid his sugges- 
tion is, that the State Department wants 
Congress in session in order to be ready to 
deal with anything that happens abroad, I 
cannot say. 

I would judge that Senator VANDENBERG, 
of Michigan, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, of which I am 
the ranking Republican member next to him, 
had not been consulted on the special ses- 
sion. And if the special session call had to 
do with our bi-partisan foreign policy, surely 
he would have been notified, at least. 

At the same time, the situation abroad is 
very serious. President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, on the one hand, and 
Generalissimo Joseph Stalin and Foreign 
Minister Molotov on the other, have got the 
United States and Soviet Russia in such a 
position at Berlin that it is hard to see how 
either can back up without affecting seriously 
their—well, face is the best word I can think 
of—in Europe and over the world. The West- 
ern Powers seem to be in an impossible situa- 
tion at Berlin. And it seems to Stalin, prob- 
ably, that it is just as impossible for the 
Soviet to back down as it is for the United 
States, Britain, and France to withdraw. 

Maybe that is what Congress will face be- 
fore the special session adjourns. I will try 
to Keep you advised what the situation is. 





Left-Overs Hashed Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 194 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Inde- 
pendence (Kans.) Daily Reporter. The 
editor of this county-seat daily, Frank C. 
Sands, has a State-wide reputation for 
his thinking through processes and for 
the clarity and succinctness of his style 
in expressing the grass-roots views from 
the heart of America. The editorial 
herewith on President Truman’s recent 
partisan political speech made uncer the 
guise of a message to Congress exempli- 
fies Mr. Sands’ capacity in this respect: 

LEFT-OVERS HASHED UP 


If the President's message to Congress at 
the opening of the special session could be 
described in one word we do not know of a 


better one than “hash.” It was a concoctiol 
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of scraps left over from the table of the last 
regular session, largely. 

Designed to appeal to special interests of 
voters, this political message on the one hand 
proposed Federal controls to hold down prices 
and on the other asked huge appropriations 
with a strong inflationary effect. 

The President himself had removed some 
of the controls he now wants restored be- 
cause the people were sick and tired of 
them. They had learned that controls of 
prices meant scarcity and black markets. 
Higher prices at least have a tendency to 
increase production and bring more goods 
on the market which would bring prices 
down again in time. That they have not 
done it by now is because of other factors, 
such as shipping so much of the production 
abroad in an effort to combat the menace 
of communism in Europe. 

Controls of credit are already in his hands 
but have not been used through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and his plea for greater 
controls in that field is weakened by his 
failure to use the powers he already 
possesses. 

The alternative to free prices for increase 
of production is subsidies to producers, 
which come out of the pockets of the people 
just as much as higher prices do, though 
not so openly. What benefits it a man if he 
saves at the grocery store and loses to the 
income-tax collector? In the former case 
he places his money himself and in the latter 
the Government decides where his money 
shall go. Does he think the Government 
will spend it more carefully? Not much, 
he doesn’t. 

Housing is the shortage today about which 
the loudest cry is heard. Yet private enter- 
prise is building houses every day as fast 
as materials can be had in the face of ex- 
ports abroad and other shortages resulting 
from strikes and other causes. And there 
is another factor in the housing shortage. 
The nearest approach to wartime controls 
remaining is over rents. Does anyone doubt 
that there is a relation between the two? 





Compare Mr. Truman’s Record as Presi- 
dent and as Former United States 
Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is often most interesting to 
note the change in attitude of people, 
and the change in their thinking, while 
they occupy one position as compared 
with another. There is an old saying 
that it depends upon whose ox is being 
gored. 

Mr. Truman, while he was a United 
States Senator, advocated and said that 
the Congress should not permit itself to 
be rushed in the handling of important 
matters affecting the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Now that he is President, we find 
him trying to give us the rush act. 

The following is a very graphic state- 
ment on this subject: 

“They can do it in 15 days,” President Tru- 
mean told the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia when he announced he 
would call the Eightieth Congress into spe- 


cial session, 
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He referred to the time it would take Con- 
gress to enact legislation he said. he would 
place before the special session. 

In 15 days he felt that Congress could give 
him the police-state powers he wants, pledge 
the spending of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars more of the taxpayers’ money, set na- 
tional policies which many a Democratic Con- 
gress did not see fit to establish in 14 years 
of solid control, and study the most critical 
international situation the Nation has faced 
since Pearl Harbor. 

The man who staged this one-man gang-up 
on the Eightieth Congress—which he called 
the “worst” in history because it did not go 
pell-mell into every crackpot scheme the ad- 
ministration offered—has changed his tune 
since moving from the Senate over to 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

On March 21, 1939, then Senator Truman 
delivered an address before a joint session 
of the Missouri Legislature on the subject of 
present issues before congress. 

“I found out very soon after I had settled 
down to a study of my duties,” he said on 
that occasion, “that the business of a good 
legislator is not to get things done quickly 
and efficiently, as a good administrator has 
to do, but to prevent, if possible, the enact- 
ment into the law of the land many crazy 
and crackpot measures. 

“I have found that much deliberation and 
study on all proposed legislation is a great 
deal better for the public welfare than too 
much hurry and immediate action.” 

This same man who now wants a quick 
appropriation of hundreds of millions, 
pledges of hundreds of millions more, and 
the power of a police state dictator, all with- 
in 15 days, made another speech as a Senator, 
On June 29, 1943 (just a year before he be- 
came the Democratic Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee), Mr. Truman asserted: 

“It seems that when public funds are to 
be expended no one has any interest in what 
happens to them, no matter what his re- 
sponsibilities may be under his oath of office. 

“Unless this body (the Senate) and the 
House cof Representatives exercise their pre- 
rogatives in connection with the purse strings 
of the Government, much of the money ap- 
propriated will be thrown away for no good 
purpose whatever.” 

It was only a few weeks ago that President 
Truman decried these prerogatives of the 
Congress. 





Merchant Marine and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to realize the extent to 
which interest is being taken in the build- 
ing of an adequate merchant marine. 
The necessity for such, both from a com- 
mercial and national security standpoint, 


is becoming more generally understood. : 


And, in this connection, it is also recog- 
nized that the maintenance of adequate 
shipbuilding facilities and personnel is 
equally necessary if we are to be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency that may 
come. Shipbuilding is an art that re- 
quires skilled workers. They cannot be 
trained overnight. Thus, the necessity 


of having at all times an adequate force 
ready to take over the construction of 





ships immediately and provide the nu- 
cleus around which the larger force can 
be organized. The maintenance of ship- 
building facilities and trained workers 
can only be accomplished by providing 
sufficient work to keep our shipbuilding 
yards in operation. 


Iam submitting as part of my remarks, 
and, in accordance with the leave granted 
by the House, an editorial appearing in 
the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., Au- 
gust 1, 1948, entitled “Merchant Marine 
and Defense.” The editorial is logica), 
well reasoned and completely covers the 
outstanding elements that enter into the 
necessity of maintaining an efficient mer- 
chant marine and shipbuilding industry, 
It reads as follows: 


MERCHANT MARINE AND DEFENSE 


It looks as though our war-scarred mer- 
chant marine is due to take a turn for the 
better. There is hope, at least, in the dis- 
closure of tentative plans for construction of 
several big passenger liners for Atlantic sery- 
ice, including a fast trans-Atlantic ship of 
48,000 gross tons. 

This new program is being worked out by 
the Maritime Commission in a series of con- 
ferences with leading shipping and ship- 
building authorities. If carried out, with 
the aid of Federal subsidies provided for in 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, the chief ob- 
jective insofar as the Government is con- 
cerned will be the strengthening of national 
security. The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine stressed the de- 
fense aspect of the shipping program in a 
strong recommendation for prompt action 
last November. The committee reported 
that defense officials were seriously concerned 
over the inadequacy of our postwar merchant 
fleet to serve the armed forces in event of 
another war. It pointed out that our pre- 
war fleet of 127 vessels, with a capacity of 
38,357 persons, had shrunken to a total of 
36 serviceable ships—in operation, being re- 
conditioned or under construction—with a 
total capacity of only 8,333 persons. The 
others had become casualties of war, through 
sinkings, damage or reconversion to other 
uses, 

The proposed superliner alone would be 
capable of transporting 12,000 troops, accord- 
ing to the United States Lines, which has 
offered to pay $25,000,000 toward the esti- 
mated total cost of nearly seventy millions. 
Ordinarily the liner would carry 2,000 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 1,000. It would con- 
tain certain undisclosed defense features 
to make it readily adaptable for war pur- 
poses. Its speed would ke 32 knots. In 
addition, the Moore-McCormack Lines has 
offered to invest twenty millions toward the 
cost of two 28-knot liners for the South 
Atlantic passenger trade. Other lines are 
expected to join in the movement to revive 
the merchant marine. 

Viewed solely from the stundpoint of our 
economic welfare, the building of a strong 
merchant marine under incentive of a sub- 
sidy program could be justified. But the 
President’s committee declared that even if 
the ships were not commercially important, 
they would be invaluable for troop-carrying 
purposes in another emergency. Their con- 
struction not only would provide transports 
essential to security but would keep ship- 
building facilities in a state of readiness for 
defense work. And two world wars have 
shown the desirability of maintaining at all 
times a healthy shipbuilding industry, 
manned by men with the know-how required 
to produce good ships quickly and in great 
numbers. The proposed program would be 
a long step toward this safety goal. 














The Fight on Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 
Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, on the 


much-discussed subject of inflation, its 
causes and remedies, an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 27, 1948, con- 
tains some excellent advice. Under 
unanimous consent, I quote the article 
in the RECORD: 

THE FIGHT ON INFLATION 


From any point of view, the most im- 

ytant question about the special session 
of Congress now sitting is what it does or 
does not do to check the price-wage spiral. 
All the deliberations of this session will be 
shot through with politics, the efforts of each 
major party to put the other on the spot. 
Mutual recrimination will be the order of 
the day. One, if not both, of the parties 
will blame the antisocial greed of corpora- 
tion management, 

Near the end of wartime price control, the 
spokesmen of business passionately argued 
that free markets would surely stimulate 
production enough to relieve shortages and 
prices would come down. Why was the event 
so different from the prediction? Why, while 
production greatly increased, did prices con- 
tinue to rise? Here are the main reasons: 

1. Businessmen forgot the monopoly power 
of labor unions in most of the basic indus- 
tries—coal, steel, rail transport, building 
construction, motor vehicles. If they were 
aware that the wage level could be further 
elevated before production could respond to 
jaarketing freedom, few said much about it. 

2. Businessmen assumed, not unnaturally, 
tat Federal Government expenditures were 
to be greatly reduced, reversing the stream of 
Government-created purchasing power not 
matched by production of goods. Probably 
they also overlooked the addition to personal 
incomes arising from increased States and 
municipal borrowing and spending. 

3. Our Government proceeded to extend 
great credits to foreign governments, to be 
used largely for purchases in this country; a 
number of Export-Import Bank and Inter- 
national Bank loans were made to the same 
end; then came the European recovery pro- 
gram and a huge appropriation for its first 
year’s spending. 

4. A normal postwar shift of manpower 
from economically unproductive Govern- 
ment functions to productive private en- 
terprise employment was to be expected; 
the actual shift was relatively slight and now 
appears to have been reversed. 

5. Bank borrowing and capital issue flota- 
tions for industry, services, and trade, in- 
Stead of substituting for Government requisi- 
tions of capital funds, made a net addition 
to the latter. 

6. Price support of foodstuffs and some raw 
materials was continued on the wartime 
scale, with the result that export of our sur- 
plus products had to be subsidized. Our for- 
eign-aid programs are indirect forms of do- 
mestic price support. 

7. The easy money policy of the Treasury 
and its satellite, the Federal Reserve System, 
however appropriate it may have been to the 
great depression or the war emergency, was 
inappropriate to the postwar conditions of 
high and rising wage and price levels and 
materials and manpower shortages. Earlier 
and more rapid modification of that policy 
would have helped to restrain the spending 
of Federal and local governments and to con- 
fine bank-loan expansion to strictly essential 
purposes, 
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Clearly enough the blame for the price 
situation can be spread pretty thickly over 
both political parties, business management, 
labor organizations, and most all the agencies 
of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. All have been timid in action, proba- 
bly because they all knew that checking an 
incipient boom is a delicate matter, in both 
economics and politics. None cared to risk 
inducing a mild recession lest worse befall. 

Which is to say that there was no com- 
manding leadership anywhere. It should be 
noted that during his chairmanship of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Marriner S. Eccles did 
give the couniry warning of the inflationary 
potential hanging over it. Unfortunately 
the corrective measures he proposed, which 
included new discretionary powers for the 
Federal Reserve Board, had too much of a 
totalitarian coloration to win the support of 
either the banking fraternity or a Congress 
which after the end of 1946 was under Re- 
publican Party control. The existence of a 
Republican legislature and a Democratic 
executive did much to block effective leader- 
ship. 

Just that situation, however, will continue 
throughout the special session. Congress 
will waste its time this summer if it only 
squabbles about who is responsible for an 
oppressive and dangerous price trend. It 
cannot approve any of the administration's 
spending programs without making matters 
worse. On the other hand, it cannot, in the 
midst of a rancorous political campaign, re- 
open this fiscal year’s appropriations; in every 
practical sense it is now too late to effect 
the reduction in Federal spending which 
Congress should have attended to last 
spring. Nor is there a chance that price 
and wage controls such as President Tru- 
man has repeatedly demanded would offset 
the inflationary force of public expenditures 
already authorized, combined with the pres- 
ing necessity of trade and industry to en- 
large their facilities. 

We hold that the special session can un- 
dertake only to undo some of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal and monetary policies which 
were born of the war emergency. We again 
propose that it restore the original gold re- 
serve requirements for the Federal Reserve 
Banks and forbid any further issuance of 
Government obligations eligible for either 
commercial bank or Reserve bank invest- 
ment—and then adjourn. 

NoTE.—President Truman wants restored 
controls to get prices to the consumers down. 
But last week the administration announced 
plans for using some of the controls it al- 
ready has over farm production. Its wheat 
planting goal for 1949 was reduced 8 percent 
from this year’s acreage. Beef breeding 
stocks would be cut half a million head next 
year. And yesterday Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan asked farmers to hold back on 
their farms a substantial portion of this 
year’s grain crops to help maintain prices, 
Said the Secretary: ‘‘The pressure of fast- 
flowing grain upon the markets has the effect 
of lowering prices received by farmers.” 

The plan is that the farmer shall “sell 
dear” and the consumer shall “buy cheap.” 
It’s a neat trick if you can do it. 





Unification of Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the Economic Cooperation 
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Act, commonly known as the Marshall 
plan, the statement was frequently made 
that the act would especially justify it- 
self if it provided an incentive which 
would lead toward the unification of 
western Europe. Certainly this was my 
feeling, and subsequent events have only 
intensified my conviction that in such 
integration lies Europe’s only hope and 
one of our own best prospects for peace. 

All Members of the Senate, and, in 
particular, those who are members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and of the 
so-called watchdog committee, are now 
watching the rate of progress toward 
western European union. For this rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the R=ecorp 
an editorial from Life magazine entitled 
“Western Union: It Is in the Doldrums 
Now, but Energy and Faith Here and in 
Europe Can Make It a Reality,” and a 
statement made by the Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman, at the time of his visit in Paris 
toward the end of July. 

These two statements should be read, 
in my opinion, by the Congress, by the 
press, and by the representatives of for- 
eign nations here in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as foliows: 

{From Life magazine] 

WESTERN UNION: IT IS IN THE DOLDRUMS Now, 
But ENERGY AND FAITH HERE AND IN EUROPE 
Can MAKE It A REALITY 
Last week we had a war scare. It became 

starkly apparent that any one of a dozen in- 

calculable events could place us at war with 
the Soviet Union. The tension eased cff 
toward the end of the week, but the measure 
of the alternatives now before us was Presi- 
dent Truman’s indicative remark in Wash- 
ington that the chances of peace are excel- 
lent. He could be wrong. We Know now 
that when we take a stand, as we have in 

Berlin, we run the risk of war. That fact 

and that risk will be with us from now on. 

Must we then, so soon after World War II, 
think of Europe only as a theater of war? 
The answer is “No.” There is still in Europe 
the hope of peace and with it the makings 
of a constructive advance in the shape and 
life of the west. The great project of western 
union, which Life discusses below, continues 
to challenge Europeans and deserve the in- 


PROMISE AND TRANCE 


It is Just 6 months since Ernest Bevin 
stirred Europe and the United States with the 
promise of western union. His proposal, hazy 
though it was, seized the imagination and 
fired the hopes of the Atlantic world. In 
some form of association, however limited at 
the start, the free, weak and insufficient 
states of western Europe perceived the 
prospect of a strength which they could not 
separately regain. The United States wel- 
comed any sign of positive thought and ac- 
tion in postwar Europe, and this one per- 
fectly suited American interest and policy. 
The early stimulus of ERP and the shock of 
the Communist conquest of Prague furthered 
a rush toward defensive grouping, and in its 
editorial of March 22 Life was moved to say, 
“At any moment the death of nationalism 
and birth of unity in postwar Europe may be 
an accomplished fact.” 

Yet today, so far as Americans can tell, 
European nationalism is very much alive and 
western union is comatose or dead. Why has 
so little seemed to happen? 
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Western union is not dead, but it is badly 
and unnecessarily stalled. The underlying 
fact is that western Europe, having produced 
the idea of union, has not produced the 
energy and leadership required to make it 
a reality, or even an immediate possibility. 
This lack of leadership has been aggravated 
by a fatigue of the mind and soul which dullis 
the desire for union and blunts the popular 
initiative which might otherwise compel 
mediocre leaders to act in keeping with their 
times. We in our plenty and vigor are not 
entitled to reproach Europeans on this score, 
but we may properly deplore it. 

This fatigue has contributed to some 
phenomena which Americans, inclined to 
give tit for tat, might be tempted to call 
European isolationism. There is an under- 
standabie but nonetheless regrettable pre- 
occupation on the part of each nation with 
its own troubles and dangers. The moun- 
tainous difficulties of Great Britain have 
thus engrossed that island, inspiring a Briton 
to say in explanation last week, “We are like 
a man with the toothache who is more con- 
cerned with stopping the pain than with the 
ultimate fate of his immortal soul.” Britain's 
socialists, notwithstanding that one of their 
number proclaimed western union, have in 
the group displayed a narrow aversion to 
anything except their own brand of socialst 
association which would discredit the nar- 
rowest of old-style United States isolationists. 
The French have similarly seemed at times 
to be in a trance of introversion which has 
inhibited the ablest of their statesmen and 
vitiated their genuine instinct for union. 

It is truly said that western Europe is en- 
eaged in an impressive variety and number 
of efforts to integrate at what the jargonists 
of cooperation call the functional level. In 
London this week military representatives 
of Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg are talking toward the 
unified staffing and command of their armed 
forces, and a United States general is talk- 
ing with them. Sundry committees and 
intra-European organizations are allocating 
some of Europe’s coal and steel, trying to re- 
store the free exchange of western curren- 
cies, without which continental trade can 
never be revived, and otherwise grasping 
some of Europe’s prickly economic nettles. 
Something of the kind is what many Ameri- 
cans and Europeans have had in mind when 
they applauded western union, and most of 
the public officials and private experts con- 
cerned in these endeavors hold that they 
represent a quiet advance toward western 
union and are all that can reasonably be 
expected. 

THE GREAT DELUSION 


Life disagrees. They are not western union 
or anything close to it. We only fool our- 
selves if we imagine that these efforts, nota- 
ble though they are, as yet constitute any 
real progress toward real union. Some of 
them are not advances toward but evasions 
of the painful surrender of national sover- 
eignty which the participants in any union 
must acknowledge. In practically all of the 
joint engagements so far entered western 
European governments not only do not ac- 
knowledge a surrender of sovereignty; they 
specifically reject the merest suggestion of 
such a surrender. At the meeting which 
established the European organization to 
handle Marshall aid—an organization widely 
hailed as a great advance toward union— 
Ernest Bevin remarked that the question of 
sovereignty “does not arise.” Western Eu- 
rope will be convincingly on the road to union 
when a minister in similar circumstances 
announces that the question of sovereignty 
does arise and that his government is pre- 
pared to lose some of its sovereignty. 

Should we, then, abandon the hope and 
idea of western union in the nearer future? 


We need not and we should not, 
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We can fairly ask of western Europe's 
statesmen what the astute London Econo- 
mist recently demanded of British states- 
men: That-they either practice what they 
feebly preach or cease to preach western 
union; and we can, in the words of one of 
Life’s European correspondents, “at all times 
make western union the condition of United 
States aid and that aid the reward of union.” 
The factors working for and against union 
in western Europe itself just about cancel 
each other out, and it looks as though west- 
ern union will never happen unless we make 
it happen. 

That is taking a great deal upon ourselves, 
and we must be very sure that we act with 
the discretion, intelligence, and coherence 
which so large an undertaking demands. So 
far, our diplomacy has not displayed these 
qualities, and its failure to do so has been 
at least a negative reason for the doldrums 
into which western union has fallen. 

In Europe today there is no belief in a 
United States belief in western union, for 
the sufficient reason that our State Depart- 
ment does not believe in it as a current prac- 
ticality. On its own showing the State De- 
partment is at least as obsessed with the 
admittedly immense difficulties as are the 
Europeans whom we are supposedly urging 
toward union. The Economist's previously 
cited advice to the British Foreign Office, to 
practice western union or stop pretending, 
is equally applicable to the United States 
State Department if it is judged (as it should 
be) by the impression which it has so far 
conveyed to continental Europe. The new 
ECA, which now shares the duty of making 
and expounding United States policy in Eu- 
rope, has very recently created an awareness 
that the United States wants a kind of eco- 
nomic integration which will be a genuine 
step toward western union and means to 
use ERP to that end. But in the crucial 
months which followed the initial impetus 
of the Marshall program the State Depart- 
ment was responsible for Europe’s under- 
standing of United States intent, and Europe 
was given no proper understanding. 


OF LITTLE FAITH 

Many of these shortcomings, in Washing- 
ton and in Europe, could be corrected by an 
act of faith. 

We mean faith in the United States. 

When our statesmen and those of Europe 
grasp the nature and strength of United 
States purpose; when they come to believe, 
as they ought now to believe, that the United 
States is indeed prepared to defend its mani- 
fest interests anywhere on earth—then west- 
ern union and a great deal else will seem 
simpler and emerge faster. Then it will be 
seen that such episodes as Congressman 
TABER’s last-ditch attack on ECA are signifi- 
cant only because they are the aberrations 
of United States policy and performance in 
1948. They are not the norms. The norms 
are the Marshall speech at Harvard last year, 
and ERP; they are General Clay in Berlin, 
and Senator VANDENBERG, and the resolution 
in which the Senate at his behest declared 
its fundamental internationalism; and the 
platforms of the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats, who were constrained to express the 
same internationalism in; ~ty terms. Surely 
the meaning is plain enough. The United 
States course is set, beyond the power of any 
party or President or Congress to alter it 
gravely or for long. 

Europe’s statesmen do not fully appreciate 


these facts. Nor do our statesmen. But 
they will. They must. 
REMARKS OF Patt G. HorrmMan, ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION ADMINISTRATOR, BEFORE OEEC 
IN Paris 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
meet you today. The Organization for Fu- 


-in the use of Europe’s resources. 





ropean Economic Cooperation has been jn 
existence now for approximately 3 months 

and our American Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for a little over 314 months 

We are embarked together upon an enter. 
prise—a magnificent enterprise—of eo. 
operative effort on the part of the free peoples 
of Europe and America for economic recovery 
in Europe and for the creation and mainte. 
nance of the conditions to freedom and 
peace. Our objectives are inspiring beyond 
measure. Our responsibilities are staggering 

In the 3 years which have elapsed since the 
war, the free peoples of Europe have under. 
gone and are still undergoing many hard. 
ships and privations. They have worked 
hard and they have accomplished much more 
than could have been expected in view of the 
desperate conditions with which they were 
confronted in 1945. Their achievements and 
their potentialities underscore our joint re- 
sponsibilities for carrying through to our 
objectives. 

It is time to take stock in broad and basic 
terms of our objectives and of our present 
position in relation to those objectives. Most 
of that stock taking must be done by you—I 
can perhaps make a contribution by report- 
ing as accurately as I can upon the present 
attitude of the American people toward the 
European recovery program. 

A substantial majority of the American 
people, President Truman, and Mr. Thomas 
E. Dewey, candidate cf the Republican Party, 
all our great labor organizations, business 
organizations and farm organizations en- 
thusiastically support the European recovery 
program. But this should be noted: The 
support of the American people stems from 
their belief in your pledge as set forth in the 
report of the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and later reafiirmed by 
you in the convention for European economic 
cooperation. In the convention for European 
economic cooperation, participating coun- 
tries pledged themselves to combine their 
economic strength to join together to make 
the fullest collective use of their individual 
capacities and potentialities and to under- 
take the elaboration and execution of a joint 
recovery program in order to achieve as soon 
as possible and maintain a satisfactory level 
of economic activity without extraordinary 
outside assistance. 

To the American people and I am sure also 
to yours, this pledge has a very real, a very 
simple meaning. I should like to focus at- 
tention on three elements of the pledge 
which was made: The promise of joint action 
and collective use of your capacities and 
potentialities; the responsibility of each na- 
tion to develop an inclusive program in the 
fields of sound government finance, produc- 
tion, and trade; and the terminal date. 

To the American people each of these ele- 
ments was and remains a determining factor 
in their decision to embark on the task. It 
is not hard to explain why. 

While there has been a growing convic- 
tion that it is in the deepest interests of the 
United States that Europe should again be- 
come a living, workable, and independent 
economic and political organization, there 
has at the same time been a growing convic- 
tion that this goal cannot be set in the frame 
of an old picture or traced on an old design. 
It cannot be brought abou’ by old ways of 
doing business or through old concepts of 
how a Nation’s interests are best served. 
New patterns of intra-European trade and 
exchange must be found and new directions 
These are 
made necessary and not alone the drastic 
consequences of two wars, but also by the 
tides of change that run longer and deeper. 

Each participating nation, looking at the 
operations of its own national life, must face 
up to readjustments to satisfy the require- 
ments of a new world. These readjustments 
cannot be made in the course of national 

















action along the old separatist lines. They 
can only be accomplished if each nation seeks 
its new goal in terms of the economic Capac- 
ity and the economic strength of Europe as a 
whole. America understands that these re- 
adjustments are exceedingly difficult and that 
they require immense efforts by people who 
have scarcely had time to catch their breath 
after the ordeal of war. 

America also understands that it will not 
be easy for the participating nations to de- 
velop programs to conform to the funda- 
mental readjustments of which I have been 
speaking but if the recovery we hope for is 
to be achieved, programs must be so devel- 
oped. It is the responsibility of each gov- 
ernment to develop its own program, and it is 
the responsibility of each government to 
work out the mutual adjustments which will 
be the basis for a master plan. 

What seems to me to be called for, and 
quickly, is such a master plan of action based 
upon the full recovery of the European econ- 
omy by June 30, 1952, when American aid 
terminates. This master program would, of 
course, be a composite of programs de- 
veloped by the 16 participating nations, west- 
ern Germany, and Trieste. I want to make 
clear as crystal the fact that what I have in 
mind is a program of action, not a rigid and 
ponderous 5-year plan which tries to com- 
press the life processes of a nation into a set 
of formulae and a sheaf of statistical tables. 
Surely for freedom-loving peoples, no plan 
must ever lose sight of the creative force of 
individual human beings and of the extent to 
which a nation of free men renews itself from 
unknown and unsuspected sources of 
strength in the minds and spirits of its men 
and women. 

These 4-year programs of action which I 
envisage would in part be stated in terms of 
production in agriculture and in key indus- 
tries, in part in terms of exports or imports 
of key commodities but would also include 
programs for action in such fields as mone- 
tary and fiscal policies and trade policies 
where governments and governments only 
can take action. In addition to the pro- 
grams for each of the countries, the OEEC 
should have a 4-year plan of action of its own 
calling for specific accomplishments in the 
direction of making free the movement of 
goods, services, and peoples among the na- 
tions. I would hope that the 4-year program 
of action would be supplemented by four 
l-year programs so that at the end of each 
year progress could be measured. The steps 
in the program, the measures which are 
planned, and the individual accomplishments 
which are scheduled should be stated clear- 
ly and concretely. Such a statement would 
furnish understandable gages against which 
every citizen in Europe, and in America too, 
could measure the degree of progress. 

Above all, I would hope that the plans 
would not be little plans, for as a great 
American city architect said, “Make no small 
plans—they have no magic to stir the imag- 
ination of man.” But plans alone are not 
enough. They must be supported by faith, 
and the will to carry through. We believe in 
you, believe that your greatness lies in the 
future and not in the past. We are backing 
up that belief by not only sending you the 
products of our workmen and farmers but 
also some of our ablest citizens. The United 
States special representative for Europe is a 
Ilormer member of our Cabinet. Every head 
of mission is a man of exceptional qualifica- 
tions. We are sending you our products and 
our men because, like you, we have a vital 
stake in the success of the Marshall plan, It 
must succeed. in justice to the hopes and 
efforts of all free peoples, we must make it 
succeed. Much remains to be done Vigor- 
ously, and to be done soon. We stand ready, 
as a partner, to help. But the initiative lies 
w:th you. 
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Keynote Speech of Governor Green, of 
Illinois, at Republican National Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the excellent 
keynote speech delivered by the Honor- 
able Dwight H. Green, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, while acting as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia. 

An estimate from the Government 
Printing Office indicates that Governor 

3reen’s speech will take more pages of 

the Recorp than may be printed with- 
out an estimate of cost, and that the cost 
will be $213. 

There beinz no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS OF GOV. DWIGHT H. GREEN, OF 
ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, CONVENTION HALL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

Delegates, Republicans, my fellow Amer- 
icans, we are here to nominate the thirty- 
fourth President of the United States. 

Here in Philadelphia, the Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed the freedom of 
America. We in this convention reaffirm 
American freedom and independence. 

Here in Philadelphia wise men shaped the 
Constitution of the United States. We in 
this convention hail once more that im- 
mortal charter as the keystone of our faith. 

In this sacred atmosphere of great events 
we meet in solemn convention. This is no 
place for narrow partisanship. This is not 
an hour for personal ambition. It is for us 
to dedicate our common effort to serve the 
Republic which, long ago, was born in this 
city. 

This is a people’s convention. It is of the 
people, for the people, and by men and 
women in the service of the people. This 
convention belongs to the millions to whom 
radio and television are carrying this mes- 

age. It belongs to the 145,000,000 Amer- 

icans in the 48 States and the Territories 
of this Republic. We send our greetings to 
freemen everywhere and to men, though in 
bondage, who long for freedom that is lost. 

To them we say, we will keep the faith with 

you wherever you are. 

The Republic here established has learned 
that government best serves its high purpose 
through the competition of two great po- 
litical parties. One of those parties has 
had the responsibilities of executive Gov- 
ernment for 16 years. Our Republican Party 
challenges a further grant of power to that 
party. It asserts that freedom, stability, 
justice, and peace demand a new leader for 
@ greater America. 

The Republican Party, today as always, 
is the party of faith in the individual Amer- 
ican—of faith in the great destiny of our 
Republic. We are not going back to any 
yesterday. All our yesterdays have taught 
us that we have a duty to tomorrow. 

The New Deal party can have no real pro- 
gram, because it is no longer a real party. 
It mustered its majorities from a fantastic 
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partnership of reaction and radicalism. For 
years, this strange alliance was held together 
by bosses, boodle, buncombe and blarney. 

Such a party is all things to all men. The 
New Deal was just that. Its offspring was 
the sorriest series of broken promises in 
the history of our Nation. 

It promised economy and gave us un- 
productive spending, unbalanced budgets, 
oppressive taxes and massive debt. Its 
deficit spending was first used to build ma- 
jorities. Then, to save its majorities, it 
piled up bigger deficits. In final despera- 
tion, its only hope is in promissory notes 
payable in other people’s money. 

It promised jobs. It gave us bureaucracy. 
It promised prosperity. It paid in the regi- 
mentation of agriculture, labor, manage- 
ment and business, large and small. 

It promised efficiency. Its Grecian gift was 
a Trojan donkey filled with swarming bu- 
reaucrats turned loose within our citadel. 

It promised peace again and again and 
again, when it knew war to be inevitable. 

Apparently, the only promises that were 
really kept were those it gave to Joe Stalin. 

And now it promises to promise again and 
again. 

As its boat sinks, the skipper’s piano still 
pounds out “Meet Me Next Year in Dream- 
land.” 

Like a man, a political party is judged by 
the company it keeps. The New Deal Party 
invited the lunatic fringe to share its feast 
of power. They stayed a long, long time— 
the men who came to dinner. 

The New Deal lived with those radicals in 
unholy intimacy for many years. When Wal- 
lace departed, it begged him to return: 
“Henry, come home and all will be forgiven.” 
The merry men of Wallace were not fired. 
They quit. That the New Deal Party was 
never a legitimate majority is now proved 
by the fact that it cannot win without them. 
Its dying hope is, win without Wallace. Our 
a iswer is, it couldn’t win with Wallace. 

Indeed, the great flop of the recent western 
invasion has made it clear that the New 
Deal can’t win with Truman. Let me add 
that they can’t win if they drop Truman. 
For whatever candidate is nominated by the 
Democratic convention here next month 
must run on the New Deal record, which 
now is discredited by the American people. 

Human institutions have human faults. 
The Republican Party is a human institution. 
But it has never harbored anything like the 
motley collection of embittered failures, 
back-alley revolutionaries, and parlor anar- 
chists with which the New Deal has dis- 
graced the party of Jefferson and Jackson. 

That group of crackpots was never com- 
petent to hold responsible office. The lunatic 
fringe is neither competent to govern nor 
to let others govern. 

For 16 years the Republican Party was out 
of the control of Congress. It earned the 
right to return to that control 2 years ago 

For 16 years it has been excluded from 
the executive branch of the Government of 





the United States. The Republican Part 
has earned the right to return to the Presi- 
dency. 





The Republican Pai 


ty’s vitality and integ- 









rity were shown again in those years when 
defeats drove it back to the county line 
But it did not stay there. The Republican 
Party was not founded to elect sheriffs. It 
was founded to elect Presidents. 

The Republican Party began its return by 
giving clean government in small cities and 
communities. It recaptured the vernor- 
ships of many States 10 years ago, and be- 
cause it gave competent government it 
repeated reelections in those States. 

It slowly regained its influence in Congress 
Finally, 2 years ago, it was restored to power: 
in both the Senate and the House. It ade 


promises then, And it kept those p! 


bomen ees ~~ 
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It has administered its trusts with integ- 
rity and efficiency. It has been a faithful 
steward in lesser things. It has earned the 
right to greater things. It has the stuff it 
a greater America. 

We ask only to serve. We say to the Amer- 
ican people: Rebuke us when we fail, give 
us measure for measure what we deserve. 
But let us serve as Americans should be 
served. 

Republican Congressmen promised to free 
American economy from regimentation, and 
they did it. They restored both the fact 
and the good name of American free enter- 
prise. 

Republican Congressmen promised to bal- 
ance the budget, and they did it. They 
promised to reduce Federal spending, and 
they did it. Over the outcries of bureau- 
crats they cut between two and three billion 
dollars from New Deal bureaus. 

They promised to reduce Federal income 
taxes, and they did it. They did it over three 
Presidential vetoes. They promised to in- 
crease the take-home pay of the head-of-the- 
house in every American home, and they did 
it. The New Dealers opposed the tax cut 
on the false ground that more money in the 
people’s pockets would increase spending and 
inflation. We Republicans believe that more 
money in the pecple’s pockets is good for the 
people and good for the country. 

We know that more take-home pay is the 
first concrete help given the American people 
to meet the hight cost of living. The second 
is increased production, resulting from the 
stimulation which the tex cut has given to 
investment and enterprise. 

In 1946 the Revublican Party promised to 
correct the chaotic conditions in labor rela- 
tions which were paralyzing American pro- 
duction and recovery. They did that, too. 

The Republican Congress relentlessly has 
exposed waste, inefficiency, and corruption 
in the Federal administration. Its investi- 
gations uncovered the scandals of the Mey- 
ers aviation contracts and the Pauley grain 
deals. 

The American people owe a great debt to 
the Eightieth Congress. It has restored faith 
in representative government. 

The Republican Party was created nearly a 
century ago to stop the spread of slavery in 
America. It vindicated that principle. When 
it takes office in 1949, the heart of its foreign 
policy will be to check the spread of slavery 
in the world. It will vindicate that prin- 
ciple, too. 

We learned, long ago, that the way to stop 
slavery is to build more freedom. That is 
what we propose to do at home and in the 
world. 

Today, tonight, America is losing the 
peace. The blood and treasure which we so 
willingly gave are being wasted by confused 
and incompetent foreign policy. 

We fought for justice and freedom, but 
almost a dozen nations have lost their free- 
dom, and millions of men and women have 
been despoiled of their property, robbed of 
their liberty, driven from their homes, or 
murdered in cold blood. In a rich world, 
Europeans and Asiatics are facing starvation. 
Civilization itself is crumbling in nations 
which over the centuries have been leaders 
in culture and progress. 

We fought to end dictatorship, but despair- 
ing peoples are bowing to tyranny because 
they can find no hope in liberty. 

We fought to make America safe from at- 
tack in the Pacific. Japan is crushed, but 
Russia holds the Kuriles and northern Korea, 
dominates Manchuria, and literally has the 
power and position to endanger Alaska and 
the Pacific coast. 

We fought to remove the threat of war 
from the American home. Now the young 
men who won the war and their younger 
brothers face a new call to arms. 
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The truth is that New Deal diplomacy 
threw away victory long before our fighters 
had won it. It permitted the Russians to 
take Berlin. At Tehran and Yalta one New 
Deal President agreed to Russia’s domination 
of Poland and much of China. At Potsdam, 
another New Deal President confirmed the 
Soviets’ domination of the satellite countries 
and their sole right to occupy eastern Ger- 
many and eastern Austria. 

Their futile policy of appeasement of 
Communist Russia set back the clock of 
Polish freedom two centuries and paved the 
way for the destruction of the republic of 
Czechoslovakia. Their political maneuver- 
ing with the Palestine issue, their failure to 
insist upon the fulfillment of long-standing 
pledges, was a tragic farce which culminated 
in war and bloodshed. 

What will history say of this wholesale 
record of bad judgment? History will say 
that the inept leadership of two Presidents 
permitted Russia to slash Europe in half, 
prostrated European economy, imposed upon 
America the burden of supporting western 
Europe, and lost us a stable peace. 

The cold war we face today is the lusty 
child of the New Deal’s rendezvous with com- 
munism, That rendezvous began vith recog- 
nition of the Soviets in 1933. It continued 
with the socialistic compromises with com- 
munism preached by Henry Wallace and the 
vote-catching compromises engineered by 
Harry Hopkins. It reached its tragic climax 
in those years when we supinely suifered com- 
munism to master half of Europe. 

The New Deal cannot escape this indict- 
ment by double talk about a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. The Republican Party was not 
present at Tehran, Yalta, or Potsdam. 

Real bipartisanship shares the making of 
decisions as well as the meeting of th~ con- 
sequences. The New Deal's idea of biparti- 
sanship is that one party launches the ship 
and the other salvages the wreck. It is high 
time to make this fact clear. On the rare 
occasions when Republicans have been con- 
sulted, blunder and disaster have been 
avoided. 

The Republican Party has a very definite 
program for an American foreign policy. 
That program was created at the Mackinac 
conference in 1943 and confirmed in our plat- 
form in 1944. It is a simple and clear pledge 
to work for a lasting peace based on justice 
and freedom and to preserve the strength of 
America. We adopted the Atlantic Charter— 
that abandoned waif, forsaken during the 
New Deal’s tryst with communism. 

The Republican Party in Congress has sup- 
ported its own principles of international 
cooperation in full measure. Republicans 
helped to create the United Nations, and 
have done their best to make it work. Re- 
publican Congressmen voted funds for for- 
eign relief and recovery because they wanted 
to check the spread of communism and to 
aid freedom in Europe. 

Our next step to save the peace and to 
achieve the goals of Republican foreign 
policy is to elect a Republican President of 
the United States. 

A Republican President will man the State 
Department with personnel who will make 
our diplomacy respected in every corner of 
the world. It is an old and tried Republican 
tradition that American influence shall be 
felt wherever America has a legitimate duty 
in the world outside our gates. It was Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
who held off European intervention in our 
Civil War. It was a Republican—Seward— 
who reaffirmed the Monroe Doctrine in Mexico 
where foreign despots had seated Maximilian 
on a paper throne. It was Lincoln’s Seward 
who saw our great stake in the Pacific and 
who purchased Alaska and sought the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. 

It was another Republican Secretary of 
State, James G. Blaine, who originated pan- 





Americanism and who created the policy of 
reciprocal trade. 

It was a Republican President and Secre. 
tary of State who made Hawaii a part of this 
Nation and an outpost of defense in the 
Pacific. It was Republican Secretary of 
State John Hay who opened the doors to 
China. It was a Republican President anq 
Secretary of State who tried to check Japa- 
nese aggression at its outset in 1931, 

These are not the marks of a timid foreign 
policy. They are the wise tradition of a 
natioi. growing in world-wide influence. 

Seward, Biaine, Hay, Root, Hughes, and 
Kellogg—these were the makers of real Amer- 
ican world policy. Merely to recall them is 
to blast the New Deal falsehood that the 
Republican Party is timid or provincial in 
its foreign policy. It is the New Deal Party's 
retreat before the iron curtain in Eurone 
and Asia which threatens to isolate America. 

The Republican Party proposes to restore 
the respect and confidence of the world in 
American diplomacy. 

Intelligence and firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, can yet save 
the peace and answer the prayer in which 
the whole world joins. 

We shall not deceive you, as did the Demo- 
crats before two world wars, by crying peace 
when there was no peace. We not only hate 
war but we shall do nothing to provoke war; 
rather we shall pursue every avenue to peace. 
We make in this convention a real covenant 
for peace. 

With our best will and our best skill we 
must meet the challenge of communism. 
Communism is a world-wide infection of false 
doctrine. It grows upon darkness and pov- 
erty and hunger. Our defense at home and 
abroad is not in arms alone, but in every 
means that builds for freedom and human 
welfare, or that propagates the truth con- 
cerning economic well-being and personal 
freedom under our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Our best answer to communism will be 
a sound America, in which all the people 
shall enjoy the prosperity produced by our 
free economy, and which shall offer effective 
cooperation to free men throughout the 
world. A Republican President will provide 
that answer. He will provide it in the honest 
and efficient administration of cur domestic 
affairs and in the management of our foreign 
relations. 

The Congress has voted a European recov- 
ery program because it believes that the free 
nations of the world can grow in strength 
and unity—so that they can defend and sup- 
port themselves. This is an expensive plan 
and we have a right to expect a real return 
on our investment—a real return in peace 
and security. It must not be merely a con- 
tinuation of lend-lease and give. 

Such a plan requires sound principles in 
its administration. Certainly it should be 
no retuge for fugitive pay rollers from New 
Deal bureaus which have been abolished by 
Republican economy. 

Above the Administrator of that plan and 
above the Secretary of State there is a cry- 
ing need of a Chief Executive who had ad- 
ministered something more than a county 
board of supervisors under the shadow of 
a corrupt political machine. 

Speed and efficiency are absolutely essential 
to the success of our European aid. We can- 
not permanently suppcrt the world, Our task 
is to put the world on its feet and not on our 
back. Atlas, who was said to support the 
world, is still only a myth. 

The great but limited strength of America 
is not a myth. It must be constantly built 
up at home and it must not be overextended 
abroad. Upon that strength depends the 
peace and security, not only of the world but 
of the United States of America. 

















The New Deal administration has failed to 
preserve that strength. It has neglected the 
fundamentals of defense, despite the willing 
appropriation of billions by a Republican 
Congress. It has surrendered supremacy in 
the air. It has neglected the acquisition of 
sea and air bases in two hemispheres which 
are essential to our safety. It disbanded an 
Army in being before it planned an Army 
to be. 

It has had little to suggest in meeting 
new emergencies other than new plans to 
shackle and regiment American business. It 
can never learn that only an unregimented 
economy can be strong and only a strong 
economy.can keep us free. 

The New Deal administration has been a 
tragic failure in labor relations. Again and 
again it has blundered to the very edge of 
national paralysis and then has had no solu- 
tion except Government control. 

A body of law does not grow in a day. In 
many of the relationships in economic life, 
such as those between buyer and seller, 
lender and borrower, shipper and carrier, it 
took generations to build mutual respect and 
stability on a basis of law. 

Labor relations present a new challenge. 
The cardinal principles of industrial peace 
are high levels of real wages, continuity of 
employment, efficient mass production, 
health and security in employment, full 
protection against monopoly in any form, 
and a free market for goods. Upon these 
principles we can build the ultimate temple 
of industrial peace—big enough for labor, 
nianagement, and ownership working to- 
ether for a greater America. 

The present Republican Congress has made 
a real start toward labor peace by enacting 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
The door is open—and the door must be 
open—to the full consideration of every 
criticism of this law, and every proposal! for 
its change which may come from labor, from 
management, or from the public. Whatever 
changes may be made in its provisions even- 
tually, this act will stand as a proof of the 
courage of its sponsors and the willingness 
of the Republican Party to deal feariessly 
With every vital problem. 

The President we choose here, and the next 
Republican Congress, will proceed to deal 
fearlessly and concretely with every problem 
confronting America. They will meet the 
fundamental needs of American farmers and 
American consumers for the conservation o! 
the fertility of our soils, for the production 
and control of surpluses of basic food crops, 
and for the maintenance of the prosperity 
and buying power of rural America, which is 
always the barometer of our national 
prosperity. 

The Republican President and the Republi- 
can Congress will deal realistically with the 
problems of housing, of the strengthening of 
social security, and of the full protection of 
the public health without resort to the dreary 
and inadequate regimentation of state medi- 
cine, 

Republican leadership will discharge, as 
fully as a great nation can, our tremendous 

obligation to our veterans. We shall never 
feck, as the New Dealers did in 1933, to 
‘chieve economy by voiding or trimming ou: 
payments to sick and disabled veterans. 
‘ather we shall seek constantly to give all 
clerans new and greater opportunities to 
uild happy and useful lives. 

Republican leadership will carry out the 
mandate of the people to end the pampering 
of Communists in America. We shall ferret 
out and drive out every red and pink on the 
Federal pay rolls. We shall guard carefully 
the freedom of speech and thought of every 
American, but we shall expose every subver- 
sive individual and organization. We shall 
change the social climate which has per- 
mitted foreign exponents of Marxism to bask 
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in the profitable sunshine of publicity while 
they abuse our American hospitality. 

The Republican President we choose here 
will believe in the sound principles of effi- 
ciency and economy which the Congress has 
espoused. He will conduct a thorough ex- 
amination of every department, agency, and 
commission; he will remove every pay roll 
parasite living off the taxes paid by Ameri- 
can producers; he will free the American peo- 
ple from the costly burden of the New Dea! 
bureaucracy. 

The Republican President will live by the 
Constitution. He will live by its letter and 
its spirit. He will not try to circumvent it 
by tricks or stratagems or secret deals with 
foreign powers. He will respect the consti- 
tutional powers of the Congress; he will never 
tamper with our courts. 

Under a Republican President we shall re- 
store to our local and State governments 
their rightful authority to exercise the home 
rule which has always been the cornerstone 
of our liberties. 

Above all, Republican leadership will pre- 
serve the freedom anid initiative of our Amer- 
ican economy. It was the good fortune of 
Americans to find a country rich beyond 
measure in resources. Americans on a virgin 
continent achieved a civilization, an agricul- 
tural and industrial production, a general 
distribution of wealth and well being, a 
standard of health and education, an eman- 
cipation of women, an openness of oppor- 
tunity, which have never been equaled in 
the 6,000 years of the world’s recorded history. 

It is for the Republican Party to realize, 
to point out, that America is only at the 
threshold of its material destiny, the foot- 
hills of its glory. 

Our party and our Government have bee: 
an effective part of that development. Th« 
westward march of progress goes on fron 
frontier to frontier. We must further the 
expansion of industry in the West, in build- 
ing a great commerce in the Pacific, and in 
promoting the prosperity and usefulness of 
the resources of our Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, now on the threshold of statehood 

The triumphal march of inventive genius 
must proceed. In the half century of my 
own lifetime, the daily life of every Ameri- 
can has been enriched beyond comprehen: 
sion by the miracles of the laboratory anc 
the inventor’s attic. 

Let us not forget that these achievement 
have not been the products of an overpow- 
ering government. They have taken placc 
under economic freedom. No Socialist o: 
Communist government has produced any 
thing even relatively comparable. 

These productive marvels are not the mer 
windfalls of the fortune that gave us great 
natural resources. Nor are they the products 
of a superior mind or race. They are the 
products of honest work, of devoted service 
of thrift, energy, courage, and faith. 

And all we have accomplished can be 
just a sample of what is ahead. The inven- 
tions, the processes, the formulas we learned 
in war can be made to serve mankind in 
peace, Particularly the science of nucleai 
physics, which produced the atomic bomb 
with its fearsome possibilities of world de- 
struction, offers hope for tremendous prog- 
ress in our quest for new sources of power, 
and in our endless war on disease. 

The results of our inventions and research 
are the visible fruits of American character 
But a national character is made of more 
than material achievements. 

We have built standards of justice. We 
have learned to live together. We have all 
but obliterated the harsh lines of class 
We have learned to respect virtue and ability 
wherever they may be. 

Our Republican leadership will strengthen 
the character of America. Its program will 
give new meaning to the Bill of Rights. It 
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will geplace the New Deal's shadow-boxing 
on the issue of civil liberties with sound 
measures to make America, more truly than 
ever before, the happy land of opportunity. 

A political party should be the ever-sen- 
sitive channel through which the will, the 
hopes and the ideals of the American people 
direct and control their Government. A 
party is what the ether is to the radio, the 
power line to electrical energy, the ocean to 
sea-going commerce. Unlike the single-party 
system of communism or fascism, American 
parties are the servants, not the masters 
of the people. 

The Republican Party of 1948 in this con- 
vention is well aware of that principle. 

It should seek—-it should always seek—the 
true answer to this question: What have the 
American people a right to demand of their 
Government? 

The answer of our party to this question 
should not be an effort to please all. That 
answer, in the long run, pleases none. 

We can find the true answer in the best 
qualities that men have a right to expect ol 
themselves. What are the things that make 
a man's life worth while? 

Years ago, a great American spiritual leader 
answerd this. He laid down three essentials 
of a philosophy of life 

He said that the things worth while in a 
man’s life are character, influence, and hap- 
piness. To be what we ought to be, to count 
as we can, to enjoy what we may—these, he 
said, are really worth while. 

These can well be what the people expect 
of their government. For a nation is many 
men. Its character is the best there is in all 
its people. Its power is their cemented 
strength. Its happiness is their happiness 
Its destiny is their destiny. 

Let us, therefore, expect of our Govern- 
ment these three personal essentials: Char- 
acter, influence, happiness. 

We begin with character. The very core of 

government should be honesty and in- 
tegrity. Is it true to itself? Is it true to its 
people? Does it cultivate the virtues of 
truth, industry, and fair dealing? 

An honest nation deserves honest govern- 
ment through an honest party. 

It expects its government to tell the truth 
and ali the truth; to keep its accounts as 
honest men keep their accounts; to make no 
promises it cannot keep; to keep those that 
it has made; and to match material witl 
moral character, 

To bring that sort of char 
ment is the pledge of the Reputlican Part 

A sound influence is the next character- 
istic that the people have a right to expect 
of their Government, A nation does not 
live unto itself alone. America is cne of a 
rreat community of nations. American in- 
dustry, culture, science, commerce, and, in 
war, its arms, have profoundly influenced 
the world at large. Its influenee, however, 
is and must be unselfish. It must seek ni 
imperial power and no foot of another na- 
tion’s territory. 

True, the greatness of America raises hig! 
expectations everywhere. And the influence 

ff America must justify those expectation 
wherever or whenever they are legitimate 
It must teach by example fair dealin: 
among nations and between nations and 
their people. America must not in the tu- 
ture—as our present leaders have done §s 
tragically in the recent past—squander out 
influence in the support of reaction, exploi- 
tation, and tyranny. 

Our Nation must count as it can. It 
great institutions, public and private, tha 
have extended health, science, and educez 
tion, must continue to enrich the world. I 
must teach the miracle of American pro- 
ductive know-how wherever it can, It mt 
join in all common efforts to destroy c's 
ease, superstition, and intolerance. In a 
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world of neighbors, it must be a trusted and 
helpful friend. 

Finally, the happiness of its people is the 
supreme purpose of government. That 1s 
what Aristotle, the father of philosophy, 
wrote 2,000 years ago. That is what Jef- 
ferson in this city wrote into the Declara- 
tion of Independence—“the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

That objective implies the right of a man 
to seek a full life and to grow in mind and 
spirit. It means the right of a child to be 
protected against disease and ignorance. It 
means the right of a man or woman to work 
where and when he can best serve. It means 
the right of a farmer to plant when and 
what he chooses. 

Freedcm is the basis of happiness. Free- 
dom to speak and write, to vote, to travel, 
and to worship as a man’s spirit prompts 
him to worchip. 

Those rights are the marks which distin- 
guish our Republic. While that Republic 
stands, Americans will be free, and ours 
will be a happy nation. But let us keep 
that Republic safe. 

We have, as Benjamin Franklin said here 
in Philadelphia, a republic, if we can keep 
it. 

The American people, despite storm and 
stress, despite assaults from enemies with- 
in and without, have kept our Republic. 

Let this convention, eight score years 


later, give our Republic the leadership it 
deserves. 
hese three—national character, world 


influence, and a people’s happiness—these 
are the concerns of this Republican Party. 

This is the challenge that generations of 
free Americans offer to the Republican Par- 
ty and this convention. This is the chal- 
lenge of men everywhere who are weary cf 
war and heavily laden with tyranny. This 
is the challenge of our youth who ask a bet- 
ter chance to live. This is the true voice of 
America. 

Above all, the enemy of happiness is war. 
Peace is its first essential. 

Two generations have been asked to give 
their youth to the grime and blood of con- 
flict. The happiness of anether generation 
hangs in the balance. Those boys who gave 
their chance cf life and happiness are our 
reminder of our duty to build a better 
peace: 


“To what avail, alas, to what avail 
If we resume the old futilities; 
Have mercy on our souls if we should fail.” 


Peace cannot be kept without government. 
Upon those chosen by this convention must 
rest that awful responsibility. 

May God grant that this convention meet 
this challenge with truth and courage and 
vision. By God's grace, may we choose wise- 
ly and well. 
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Declaration on States’ Rights by Southern 
Democratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 

I) THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, July 28), 1948 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. Presidenv, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a resolution adopted 
at the Southern Democratic Convencion 


at Birmingham, Ala., on July 17, 1948, on 
the subject of States’ rights. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

DECLARATION ON STATES’ RIGHTS 


BIRMINGHAM, AtaA., July 17.—Following is 
the declaration of principles reported by the 
resolutions committee of the States’ rights 
meeting today: 

“We affirm that a political party is an in- 
strumentality for effectuating the principles 
upon which the party is founded; that a 
platform of principles is a solemn covenant 
with the people and with the members of the 
party; that no leader of the party, in tempo- 
rary power, has the right or privilege to pro- 
ceed contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the party, or the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States; that to 
act contrary to these principles is a breach of 
faith, a usurpation of power, and a forfeiture 
of the party name and party leadership. 

“We believe that racial and religious 
minorities should be protected in their rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, but the bold 
defiance cf the Constitution in selfish ap- 
peals to such groups fcr the sake of political 
power forges the chains of slavery of such 
minorities by destroying the only bulwark 
of protection against tyrannical majorities. 
The protection of the constitutional rights 
of a minority does not justify or require the 
destruction of constitutional rights of the 
majority. The destruction of constitutional 
limitations on the power of the central gov- 
ernment threatens to create a totalitarian 
state and to destroy individual liberty in 
America.” 


BILL OF RIGHTS CITED 


“We believe that the protection of the 
American pecple against the onward march of 
totalitarian government requires a faithful 
observance of article X of the American Bill 
of Rights which prevides that: ‘The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.’ 

“We direct attention to the fact that the 
first platform of the Demccratic Party, adcpt- 
ed in 1840, resolved that: ‘Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to interfere 
with or control the domestic institutions ot 
the several States, and that such States are 
the sole and proper judges of everything 
appertaining to their own affairs not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution.’ Such pro- 
nouncement is the cornerstone of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

“A long train of abuses and usurpations of 
power by unfaithful leaders who are alien to 
the Democratic Parties of the States here 
represented has become intolerable to those 
who believe in the preservation of constitu- 
tional government and individual liberty in 
America.” 


COURT DOMINATION CHARGED 


“The executive department of the Govern- 
ment is promoting the gradual but certain 
growth of a totalitarian state by domination 
and control of a politically minded Supreme 
Court. As examples of the threat to our form 
of goverment, the executive department, with 
the aid of the Supreme Court, has asserted 
national dominion and control of submerged 
oil-bearing lands in California, schools in 
Oklahoma and Missouri, primary elections in 
Texas, South Carolina, and Louisiana, restric- 
tive covenants in New York and the District 
of Columbia, and other jurisdictions, as well 
as religious instruction in Illinois. By assert- 
ing paramount Federal rights in these in- 
stances, a totalitarian concept has been pro- 
mulgated which threatens the integrity of 
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the States and the basic rights of their 
citizens. 

“We have repeatedly remonstrated with the 
leaders of the national organization of our 
party but our petitions, entreaties, and warn. 
ings have been treated with contempt. The 
latest response to our entreaties was a Demo. 
cratic convention in Philadelphia rigged to 
embarrass and humiliate the South. This 
alleged Democratic assembly called for a ciyj|. 
rights law that would eliminate segregation 
of every kind from all American life, prohibit 
all forms of discrimination in private em- 
ployment, in public and private instruction 
and administration and treatment of sty- 
dents; in the operation of public and private 
health facilities; in all transportation, and 
require equal access to all places of public 
accommodation for persons of ail races, 
colors, creeds, and national ocricin. 

“This infamous and iniquitous program 
calls for the reorganization of the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice with 
a substantial increase in a bureaucratic staf? 
to be devoted exclusively to the enforcement 
of the civil-rights program; the establish- 
ment within the FBI of a special unit of 
investigators and a police state in a totali- 
tarian, centralized, bureaucratic govern. 
ment.” 

POLICE STATE SEEN 


“This convention hypocritically denounced 
totalitarianism abroad but unbiushingly pro- 
posed and approved it at home. This con- 
vention would strengthen the grip of a po- 
lice state upon a liberty-loving people by 
the imvosition of penalties upon local pub- 
lic officers who failed or refused to act in 
accordance with its ideas in suppressing mob 
violence. 

“We point out that if a foreign power un- 
dertook to force upon the feople of the 
United States the measures advccated by the 
Demccratic convention in Philadelphia, with 
respect to civil rights, it would mean war 
and the entire Nation would resist such 
effort. 

“The convention that insuited the South 
in the party platform advocated giving the 
Virgin Islands and other dependencies of the 
United States ‘the maximum degree of local 
self-government.’ When an eifort was made 
to amend this part of the platform so as to 
make it read that the pariy favored giving 
the Virgin Islands and the several States the 
maximum degree of bocal self-government, 
the amendment adding the words ‘these 
several States’ was stricken out and the sov- 
ereign States were denied the rights that the 
party favors giving the Virgin Islands.” 


POINT TO VOTING RECORD 


“We point out that the South, with clock- 
like regularity, has furnished the Democratic 
Party approximately 50 percent of the votes 
necessary to nominate a President every 4 
years for nearly a century. In 1920 the only 
States in the Union that went Democratic 
were the 11 Southern States. Notwithstand- 
ing this rugged loyalty to the party, the mas- 
ters of political intrigue now allow Republi- 
can States in which there is scarcely a Demo- 
cratic officeholder to dominate and control 
the party and fashion its policies. 

“As Democrats who are irrevccably com- 
mitted to democracy as defined and expound- 
ed by Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Woodrow Wilson, and who believe that all 
necessary steps must be taken for its preser- 
vation, we declare to the people of the United 
States as follows: 

_“1, We believe that the Constitution of 
the United States is the greatest charter of 
human liberty ever conceived by the mind 
of man. 

“2. We oppose all efforts to invade or de- 
stroy the rights vouchsafed by it to every 
citizen of this Republic. 

















“3. We stand for social and economic jus- 
tice, which, we believe, can be vouchsafed to 
all citizens only by a strict adherence to our 
Constitution and the avoidance of any in- 
vasion or destruction of the constitutional 
rights of the States and individuals. We op- 
pose the totalitarian, centralized, bureau- 
cratic government and the police state called 
for by the platforms adopted by the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions,” 


RACE SEGREGATION SUPPORTED 


“4. We stand for the segregation of the 
races and the racial integrity of each race; 
the constitutional right to choose one’s as- 
sociates; to accept private employment with- 
out governmental interference, and to earn 
one’s living in any lawful way. We oppose 
the elimination of segregation, employment 
by Federal bureaucrats called for by the 
misnamed civil-rights program. We favor 
home rule, local self-government, and a mini- 
mum interference with individual rights. 

“5. We oppose and condemn the action of 
the Democratic Convention in sponsoring a 
civil-rights program calling for the elimina- 
tion of segregation, social equality by Federal 
flat, regulation of private employment prac- 
tices, voting, and local law enforcement. 

“6. We affirm that the effective enforce- 
ment of such a program would be utterly de- 
structive of the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of the southern people, and of 
other localities in which there may be dif- 
ferences in race, creed, or national origin in 
appreciable numbers.” 


FAVOR CHECKS AND BALANCES 


“7, We stand for the checks and balances 
provided by the three departments of our 
Government. We oppose the usurpation of 
legislative functions by the executive and 
judicial departments. We unreservedly con- 
demn the effort to establish Nation-wide a 
police state in this Republic that would de- 
stroy the last vestige of liberty enjoyed by a 
citizen. 

“8. We demand that there be returned to 
the people, to whom of right they belong, 
those powers needed for the preservation of 
human rights and the discharge of our re- 
sponsibility as Democrats for human wel- 
fare. We oppose a denial of those rights by 
political parties, a barter or sale of those 
rights by a political convention, as well as 
any invasion or violation of those rights by 
the Federal Government. 

“We call upon all Democrats and upon all 
other loyal Americans who are opposed to to- 
talitarianism at home and abroad to unite 
with us in ignominiously defeating Harry S. 
Truman and Thomas E. Dewey, and every 
other candidate for public office who would 


establish a police state in the United States 
of America.” 





States’ Rights and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rzecorp an exceedingly in- 
formative article written by Mr. Ralph 
T. Catterall, a constitutional lawyer of 
the Richmond, Va., firm of Williams, 
Muilen, and Hazelgrove. Mr. Catterall 
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is a former president of the Richmond 
Bar Association. 

This article is entitled “States’ Rights 
and Civil Rights,” and should be read by 
everyone interested in this question. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


StTaTes’ RIGHTS AND CIviL RicHts 
(By Ralph T. Catterall) 


Governments exist for the purpose of mak- 
ing laws to keep pecple from harming others. 
Every regulatory law diminishes the freedom 
of some people and increases the freedom of 
others. A law forbidding A to murder B 
curtails the freedom of A and increases that 
of B. There is a certain maximum amount 
of possible freedom, and the function of 
government is to use power to distribute free- 
dom. Freedom is the ability to do what you 
want to do. 

In a cictatorship all freedom is concen- 
trated in the top officials. The avowed pur- 
pose is to glorify the state. In a democracy, 
freedom is more widely distributed, and the 
avowed purpose is to give each individual a 
fair share of the available supply of that 
commodity. 

Within the geographical boundaries of 
Virginia (and every other State in the Union) 
two governments are operating simultane- 
ously. If two governments are to operate at 
the same time in the same place, means must 
be devised to keep them from conflicting with 
each other. To provide those means is the 
function of the Constitution of the United 
States. Its purpose is to distribute between 
the two governments the power to distribute 
the available supply of freedom. In doing 
so, the Constitution divides all possible power 
(that is, all the power that could be exercised 
by an absolute dictator) into three parts: one 
part is given to the central government, one 
part is reserved to the State government, 
and one part is abolished (for example, 
neither government can pass a bill of at- 
tainder). 

HOW POWER IS DIVIDED 


The scheme by which power is divided be- 
tween the Central and the State Govern- 
ments is to describe the power that is given 
to the Central Government and provide that 
all the residue of all possible power (except 
the part that is abolished) is reserved to the 
States. The result is that the United States 
can do only what the Constitution permits 
it to do, and a State can do everything that 
the Constitution does not forbid it to do. 

The powers given by the Constitution to 
the United States are vast in scope but small 
in number. Apart from a few odds and ends 
like patents, copyrights, weights, measures, 
and the post office, the Central Government 
has only three great powers: (1) The power 
to deal with foreign affairs, (2) the power to 
raise and spend money, and (3) to power to 
regulate interstate commerce. 

The doctrine of States’ rights is founded 
on the belief that the States are better fitted 
than the Nation to decide how freedom 
should be distributed among individuals. 
Americans repudiate the totalitarian doc- 
trine that the glorification of government is 
an end in itself, and subscribe to the view 
that the purpose of government is to help 
the individual in the pursuit of happiness. 
The doctrine of States’ rights is not that the 
State as such should be glorified, but that 
the individual should be protected. 

The States’ rights creed has three tenets: 
(1) The Constitution should give the Central 
Government few powers, (2) the powers so 
given should be strictly construed, and (3) 
the powers so given should not be exercised 
any further than necessary. 
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The doctrine of States’ rights has two 
kinds of supporters. Thomas Jefferson was 
for it because he thought the States would 
distribute freedom more widely than the 
Central Government would. Those. who, 
during the days of the New Deal, called 
themselves Jeffersonian Democrats were for 
it because they saw that they themselves 
would enjoy more freedom if business were 
regulated by the State and not by the 
Nation. It is the freedom of the individual 
that counted, both with Jefferson and with 
the Jeffersonian Democrats, and with each 
person the freedom of that person is apt to 
count for more than theories of government. 
If the State gives him more freedom than 
the Nation does, he will probably be for 
States‘ rights, and vice versa. 


WHAT ARE CIVIL RIGHTS? 


The freedoms that the individual enjoys 
under the protection of civil government 
are his civil rights. The term has, however, 
come to have a secondary and more special- 
ized meaning. After the successful conclu- 
sion of what the Supreme Court used te call 
the War of Rebellion, the fourteenth amend- 
ment was forced on the country by northern 
bayonets. Describing that amendment, the 
Suprem> Court said in Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia (140 T. S. 303, 1880): 

“This is one of a series of constitutional 
provisions having a common purpose; name- 
ly, securing to a race recently emanci- 
pated * * * all the civil rights that the 
superior race enjoy.” 

Hence the peculiar usage of the term “civil 
rights” in our recent political history has ap- 
plied it to the civil rights of the Negro. 

The fourteenth amendment requires the 
States, in exercising their power to distribute 
freedom, to make no distinction on account 
of race. The fourteenth amendment says no 
State shall discriminate. It does not forbid 
individuals to discriminate. Therefore a 
series of acts of Congress attempting to com- 
pel individuals to accord privileges to Ne- 
groes, such as the freedom to stay at a hotel 
or enter a theater, have been held unconsti- 
tutional. The power to distribute freedom 
among individuals remains within the States. 

Congress cannot, for example, make and 
enforce in the States any law forbidding A to 
murder B. Consequently, a Federal anti- 
lynching law would be constitutional only to 
the extent that it forbade State officials, exer- 
cising the power of the State, to lynch people 
for the purpose of avoiding a court trial. A 
Federal anti-poll-tax law would be completely 
unconstitutional. 

A majority in Congress seems determined, 
however, to diminish the liberties of white 
persons in order to increase the liberties of 
Negro persons by passing a law to curtail the 
freedom of an employer to select his em- 
ployees. The law, of course, would not in 
terms apply only to white employers; but it is 
aimed only at white employers: Congress is 
not going through all this turmoil because it 
thinks that Negro employers on any large 
scale unfairly refuse to employ white work- 
ers. The freedom of an employer to employ 
any person he wishes to employ is very im- 
portant to the employer. 

That the framers of the Constitution did 
not think they were giving Congress power to 
regulate this relationship is certain. That 
the fourteenth amendment does not auth- 
orize Congress to pass such laws has been held 
by the Supreme Court many times. Knowing 
these things, Congress proposes to pass this 
law disguised as a to regulate inter- 
state commerce. The effect on interstate 
commerce of a “fair employment practices” 
law is somewhat remote. It is so remote that 
a Congressman mindful of his oath to support 
the Constitution, ought to be ashamed t 
vote for it; but it Is not so remote that th 
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Supreme Court will hold it unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court, out of respect for the 
legistature, will not hold a law unconstitu- 
tional unless it is so beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE COURTS 


Just as many criminals escape being con- 
victed because the jury, although believing 
them guiity, entertains a reasonable doubt 
ou the subject, so many statutes escape being 
held unconstitutional because the court, al- 
though believing them to be unconstitu- 
tional, entertains a reasonable doubt on the 
subject. The duty of the legislator is dif- 
ferent from that of the judge. The duty of 
the legislator, enforced only by his oath of 
office, is to vote against any law that he be- 
lieves to violate the Constitution. He can- 
not morally pass the buck to the court, 
because the court has a different kind of 
duty. 

For the court the question is not whether 
the law is constitutional or unconstitutional, 
but whether it is or is not unconstitutional 
beyond a reasonable doubt. And in ap- 
proaching the question the court is bound 
to presume that every member who voted for 
the bill believed that it would in fact tend 
to improve commerce among the States. The 
court cannot question the motives of Con- 
gressmen, but is bound to presume that they 
are what they purport to be. 

The doctrine of States’ rights opposes such 
a law. The question of whether the free- 
dom of an employer should be so curtailed 
that he cannot employ ail white people or all 
Negro people cr ail Baptists or all Methodists 
if he wants to is a question that can be most 
wisely answered by a State legislature. In 
proposing such a law, the Congress is ignor- 
ing the most fundamental concept of our 
Constitution, and is using the power given 
it to promote the free flow of interstate com- 
merce for an entirely diflerent purpose. 

The fact that Congress classifies the meas- 
ure as a Civil-rights bill shows that it is not 
really Concerned with promoting the effi- 
ciency of businesses engaged in interstate 
commerce. The arguments aavanced by the 
proponents of the bill would be equally ap- 
plicable to laws having no connection with 
interstate commerce; and everybody who 
supports the doctrine of States’ rights as a 
sound principle of government will oppose 
this civil-rights law. 





The Specia! Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials, one entitled “Truman Tries To De- 
bauch Congress,” published in the New 
Hampshire Morning Union of July 17, 
1948, and the other entitled “A Desperate 
Device,” published in the Concord Moni- 
tor of July 16, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Hampshire Morning Union of 
July 17, 1948] 
TRUMAN TRIES TO DEBAUCH CONGRESS 

President Truman’s call for a special ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress has been cor- 


rectly labeled “cheap politics.” The motive 
behind this call was plainly revealed by the 
unprecedented announcement of his decision 
at the Democratic national convention in his 
acceptance speech as the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee. It was clear then that the 
demand for a return of Congress was a politi- 
cal move and it was so recognized by the 
convention. 

This kind of political manipulation of the 
high office of President in the attempt to 
use Congress for political ends in a time of 
world crisis, when the unity and dignity of 
that body should be preserved at all cost, is 
a fair measure of the caliber of the present 
incumbent of the White House, and calls for 
stern denunciation by all Americans irrespec- 
tive of party affiliation. 

This is not a move to achieve necessary 
legislation. Let no one be deceived in that 
matter, it is an attempt to force one man's 
political program on Congress by political 
pressure in the effort to win the support of 
dissident leftists in the Democratic camp. 

Many Americans felt at the time of ad- 
journment that Congress should come back 
and complete some of its unfinished werk. 
But now the whole situation is changed. 
Congress has been turned into a. political 
rostrum in the Presidential campaign. The 
injection of political animosity into the 
session is sure to lead to bitter ill-feeling 
and paralyze all seasoned judgment. This 
decision of the President to fight the po- 
litical campaign on the flocr of Congress 
is so unprecedented and so flagrant an at- 
tempt to debauch the Nation's governmental 
machinery, that no American can fail to see 
its serious implications. 

It is virtually certain under existing con- 
ditions that little good can be accomplished 
by the session. The high light of Truman's 
program is the contentious civil-rights issue 
and everyone knows what the eutcome on 
that issue will be. It will be bitterly fought, 
not by Republicans but by Southern Demo- 
crats, who will filibuster to the last ditch 
if necessary to prevent its enactment. As 
for the preblem of high prices, they are 
rooted in Truman’s own gigantic budget and 
his failure to use methcds at his disposal to 
provide some correction. 

In fact, it is possible’ that as a political 
move, this new Truman tactic will turn cut 
like so many of his half-baked, bungling 
decisions in the past, that have misfired so 
seriously and forced him to reverse him- 
self. It is not improbable that the session 
will develop into an exposé of the bungling 
and incompetence of the President’s leader- 
Ship that will throw everything else in the 
shade. If this is to be a political fight, not 
all the Republicans are asleep. 

t is not wholly unexpected that Truman 
should put this finishing touch on a record 
that for misjudgment in foreign matters in 
a time of world crisis, narrow partisan han- 
dling of domestic problems, and general 
downright stupidity, is unparalleled in 
American history. It is not unexpected that 
in the hour of defeat with nothing to lose 
by its failure, Truman should resort to des- 
peration. But no more urgent and com- 
pelling reason has yet been furnished for a 
complete house cleaning in the Executive, 
than this last desperate, dangerous decision. 


[From the Concord Monitor of July 16, 1948] 
A DESPERATE DEVICE 


President Truman’s calling of Congress 
back into session July 26 can be interpreted 
only as campaign politics. The one situa- 
tion which might warrant the special ses- 
sion would be international complications 
of extreme seriousness. The President does 
not indicate the foreign situation is any 
worse than it has been right along and, pre- 
sumably, because the Eightieth Congress 
passed the legislation which he recommended 
on foreign affairs, it should be better. 
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The issues on which the President says 
he wishes Congress to act are all domestic 
problems. In effect, what he says ts that if 
he, the President, can’t have his own way 
then the Eightieth Congress must be bad, 
and because it has a Republican majority 
the Republican party must be bad. 

The issues which the President cites can 
wait. None of them is pressing. In Janu- 
ary a new Congress will meet, and its mem- 
bership will be what the election makes it. 
In the meantime every Member of the House 
of Representatives must stand for reelection, 
unless he voluntarily retires from office, and 
a third of the Members of the Senate must 
stand for reelection. Because Congress has 
remained in such nearly continuous ses- 
sion in recent years there is not too much 
time between now and November for Mem- 
bers of Congress to get back into their home 
States and to tell the people what they know 
and to listen to the reactions of their con- 
stituents on national and world affairs. 
Such intermingling of the people and their 
candidates will pay more dividends in bet- 
ter government than any special session. 

Perhaps the President or his advisers did 
some calculating before he decided on the 
special call. They might have figured that a 
special session will keep many more Repub- 
licans in Washington than it will Demo- 
cratic candidates. This is especially true 
of the House of Representatives, where every 
Member must be a candidate every 2 years, 
and where the Republican majority is con- 
siderable. 

The only really critical situation which 
could impel the President to call the special 
session, we fear, is the disaster which threat- 
ens the Democratic Party itself, the party of 
which the President is the titular head, and 
whose candidate he is. Because he has split 
his own party with his recommendation of 
civil rights legislation, he insists that the 
Congress in special session enact Federal 
laws relating to the poll tax and lynching. 
He couidn’t duck on this one, because, as 
he said, everybody knows he made such rec- 
ommendations. 

The President is making a bold attempt to 
impress the Nation with his courage. Actu- 
ally he has had his decisions made for him, 
by his own previous ineptnesses. He had to 
be a candidate for reelection. He had to 
take the stand he has on domestic issues. 
Roosevelt committed him to them. The 
Democratic Party policy committed him to 
them. And his Own voting record in the 
Senate committed him to them. He isn't 
bold. He is merely cornered. He is perform- 
ing only as a man in his position must 
perform. 

The Eightieth Congress, at one time and 
another, has been accused of trying to pass 
legislation in such form as to embarrass the 
President. The President has repeatedly 
used the veto power, and the Congress has 
repeatedly overridden his vetoes. To do this 
required a considerable vote by Democratic 
Members, for defeating vetoes requires a 
two-thirds vote and the Republicans have 
only a very slight margin tn the Senate, and 
not too large a margin in the House. Thus, 
in being critical of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent is being critical of a considerable seg- 
ment of his own party in the legislative 
branch. His call for a special session, more- 
over, is a more barefaced attempt to em- 
barrass Congress than most of the legisla- 
tion which the Eightieth Congress passed was 
designed to embarrass the Chief Executive. 

The Ejightieth Congress was not idle. 
There were submitted to it several thou- 
sand bills and resolutions. It actually en- 
acted about 900 of these. It took care of the 


really pressing business, and a lot of detail. 
Even on most of the domestic issues on 
which the President wants the reassembled 
Congress to act there are laws on the books. 
There is a labor law, there is a social secu- 
rity law, there is an immigration law and 
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special exceptions to permit entrance of 
refugees, etc. These matters have been at- 
tended to and Congress isn’t going to change 
its mind on them, at least until there is a 
new Congress. 

Congress might devote the special session 
to some more investigating of the Democratic 
administration of the Federal establishment, 
we suppose, but the best interests of the Na- 
would better be served by Congress 
meeting and adjourning again, keeping it- 
self in readiness to meet if some real crisis 
develops abroad, but ignoring the crisis of 
the President and his party. 


tion 





A History of Progressivism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
c 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
onp an article entitled “A History of 
Progressivism,” by W. K. Kelsey, which 
appeared in the Detroit (Mich.) News 
of July 31, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orb, as follows: 

THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 
A HISTORY OF PROGRESSIVISM 


Russell B. Nye, head of the English de- 
partment of Michigan State College, Pulitzer 
prize winner with his biography of George 
Bancroft, and now working on a “history of 
progressivism from the Grangers through 
the New Deal,” contributes this interesting 
tale of the use of the term “progressive” in 
American politics. 

It ‘seems to date from the political battles 
in Congress during Taft's administration, 
when a group in the Senate fought Old 
Guard dominance in the person of Aldrich, 
and a parallel group in the House fought the 
dominance of Speaker Cannon. The usual 
term for these recalcitrant groups, both of 
whom were predominantly Republican and 
Midwestern, was ‘insurgent’ but they were 
also called ‘progressive.’ 

“After 1909 the latter term began to be 
used more frequently than the former in the 
press, to indicate a positive program of lib- 
eral legislation rather than simple rebellion 
against boss dominance within the party, 
which the connotation usually carried by 
the term ‘insurgent.’ 

“The first real use of the term to indicate 
an organized political group came with the 
establishment of the National Progressive 
Republican League in January 1911, a group 
composed of most of the ‘insurgents’ plus 
several prominent people not in political 
life. This group’s aim was to further pro- 
gressive legislation in Congress and to pro- 
mote the candidacy in 1912 of a ‘progressive’ 
Republican candidate—probably La Follette. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, however, edged out 
La Follette and took over most of the back- 
ing of the NPRL, taking the name Progres- 
sive Party for his Bull Moose group in the 
elections of 1912. 

“The name remained the property of the 
party until its break-up in 1916 when Roose- 
velt refused to run. A short-lived National 
Progressive Party retained it in the 1916 elec- 


tions and merged with the Prohibition Party 
in 1917.” 


FROGRESSIVES ALWAYS ‘“‘SUEVERSIVE” 


Professor Nye continues: 

“The next appearance of the name comes 
in 1922, when 15 railroad brotherhoods called 
a conference for progressive political action 
to be held in Chicago in February. The 
CPPA was named by Morris Hillquit. The 
CPPA set up plans for an as yet unnamed 
party, and it did not run as a third party in 
the elections of 1922, but did endorse candi- 
dates in several States. 

“A second CPPA convention in Cleveland 
adopted the platform and endorsed La Fol- 
lette as its nominee in 1924, but it still did 
not have a party name. The CPPA conven- 
tion of July 1924, held in Cleveland, nomi- 
nated La Follette, and to this convention the 
executive committee of the Progressive (Bull 
Moose) Party gave the name Officially. 

“It is interesting to note, however, that La 
Follette, while he received the Prcgressive 
nomination, ran as an independent. 

“The National Progressive Party’s organi- 
zation remained until 1927, when it dissolved, 
leaving the name unbequeathed. Philip La 
Follette’s National Progressive Party picked it 
up again in 1938 and dropped it in the fol- 
lowing year. The Wisconsin La Follette 
group adopted it as a name for the State party 
in 1935. 

“It is interesting to note in passing that 
both the Roosevelt Progressives and the La 
Follette Progressives (especially the latter) 
were condemned as subversive groups and 
attacked as un-American. Current History 
called the 1924 Progressive Party an anti- 
American party, alien and unhyphenated. 

“Coolidge declared that the big question of 
1924 was whether America will allow itself 
to be degraded into a communistic or social- 
istic state or whether it will remain Ameri- 
can. General Dawes said the greatest sec- 
tion of the Progressives fly the red flag. 

“Remembering the Bull Moose Progressives 
of 1912, the press said the party of 1924 was 
the instrument of a radical movement mas- 
querading under a stolen title. Previously 
in 1912 the Taft Republicans had accused 
T. R. of aiming at subversion of the Govern- 
ment, and General Miles that year said the 
election was a struggle between constitu- 
tional government and communism. I am 
not a Wallaceite, but I find it interesting to 
find history repeating itseif so accurately.” 





Republican Congress Provided Cash Pay- 
ment of Enlisted Men’s Termina! Leave 
Bonds, Formerly Denied by Democratic 
Congress and President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 9, 1947, just after the 
Republican-controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives had passed the law authoriz- 
ing veterans who had been enlisted men 
to cash their terminal leave bonds, I 
delivered a radio address to the people 
of my district explaining the history of 
the situation. Later, the bill was passed 
by the Senate. After the two Houses 
had passed the bill overwhelmingly, it 
was signed by the President and became 
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a law. It was the Republican Congress 
which provided cash payment of enlisted 
men’s terminal leave bonds, formerly 
denied by the Democratic Congress and 
President. 

My radio address, above referred to, 
clearly explains the situation, and was 
as follows: 

I want to talk to you at this time on a 
subject that affects as many people and is 
of interest to as many of my constituents as 
any other subject I could mention. 

I have reference to terminal leave pay for 
enlisted men. 

I think you will be interested in a review 
of the history of legislation on this topic. 

n the first place, the administration, 
through the heads of our armed forces, paid 
he commissioned officers their terminal 
leave, something that had never been done 
before. Many good lawyers have questioned 
the authority of the Government to have 
paid terminal leave to the commissioned of- 
ficers of World War II, which amounted to a 
considerable sum of money. The heads of 
the Armed Forces based their authority to 
make terminal-leave payments to the of- 
ficers on a law that was passed by Congress 
before most of us were born. Strangely 
enough, it was not used after World War I 
as the basis cf payment of terminal leave to 
commissioned cfficers. 

Those who were responsible for the pay- 
ment of terminal leave to commissioned cf- 
ficers, even under the somewhat Strained 
construction of the old law, claimed that 
that iaw was not sufficiently broad to enable 
them to pay terminal leave to the enlisted 
men. You understand that all servicemen 
under the rank of second lieutenant are 
classified as enlisted men and second lieuten- 
ants and all above that rank are classified 
as commissioned officers. ust why the ad- 
ministration was so anxious to pay terminal 
leave, in large amounts, to the officers and 
not to the enlisted men, has been a mystery 
to many of us. It served to emphasize the 
criticism so frequently leveled at our mili- 
tary organizations that a caste system was 
developing. 

Many of us Members of Congress bitterly 
resented the attitude of the administration 
on this subject and a number of bills were 
introduced shortly after the close of World 
War II, authorizing the payment of terminal 
leave to the enlisted men. 

But the New Deal Democratic administra- 
tion, then in complete control, refused to let 
these bills come to the floor for considera- 
tion by the Members of Congress. Finally, 
the required number of Members of the 
House signed a petition to discharge the 
committee to which these bills were referred 
and a bill was brought out on the floor for 
consideration and action. This bill passed 
the House unanimously early in the spring 
of 1946, and went to the Senate. 

The House bill provided for cash payments 
to enlisted men for the entire amount of 
terminal leave payable to them, but the 
Senate refused to pass the bill authorizing 
the cash terminal leave payments to enlisted 
men. The Senate provided for payments to 
be made in bonds which were not redeem- 
able, cashable, or negotiable for 5 years. 

With this difference between the 
Houses of Congress, it became necessary for 
conferees to be »0inted by both Houses, 
The House conferees reported on July 31, 
1946, just 2 days before C zress adjourned, 
that the President considered that cash pay- 
ments to the enlisted men would be highly 
inflationary and a veto was threatened, if 
the payments should be ordered made in 
cash. Of course, we had no time to pass the 
bill over the President's veto, even if the 
eed with us. 


two 














Senate had ag 
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On July 31, 1946, the Democratic chairman 
of the House conferees, who by the way has 
recently been appointed by President Tru- 
man as a Federal judge in Texas, reported 
to the House that it was simply a question 
of voting for the bonds or not getting any 
terminal-leave payments at all for the en- 
listed men. I quote the following from that 
gentieman’s statement, appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 31, 1946, at 
page 10581, as follows: 

“The Director of the Budget, or, to be more 
exact, his representative, who spoke with his 
authority, appeared before the conference 
and reminded us of something we already 
knew, that we are in an inflationary period 
in this country, and that the Director of the 
Budeet would not approve the immediate ex- 
penditure * * *, And I might add that 
he said this—cf course, neither he nor any 
other person was authorized to speak for the 
President, but he did make the authorized 
statement to the committee that this bond 
proposal had been submitted to the President, 
who approved it with the further statement 
that he would not approve anything more 
than that at the present time. 

“To be perfectly frank about it, at the 
present time, I think it is this or nothing.” 

The same spokesman for the administra- 
tion reported further to the House on the 
same day, shown on the next page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, President Truman's 
attitude in the following language: 

“I will try to quote the representative of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget who 
appeared before the conference. He said this 
plan had been submitted to the President, 
and that the Director of the Budget and the 
President had approved the plan but that 
they would not at this time approve any- 
thing more than that. Nobody is authorized 
to speak for the President. Nobody can say 
he would veto a cash payment. I pressed for 
a statement that I could quote, and the rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of the Budget said 
that the President would approve this plan 
but he would not approve of any more at this 
time, and the Director of the Budget then 
added that he thought it would be a very bad 
thing for the country to turn 3,000,000 loose 
on our economy at this time on such short 
notice. A lot of that money would be reck- 
lessly spent. It would add to our inflation 
problems.” 

The opening day of this session of Con- 
press, January 3, 1947, I introduced a bill 
to provide tl all of the terminal leave 
pay bonds, issued to the enlisted veterans of 
World War II, might be redeemable in cash 
at their full face value, plus accrued interest. 
There were 30 Members of the House who 
introduced similar bills. Finally, the bill 
was reported out by the committee and 
passed by the House of Representatives last 
Monday, July 7, 1947, by a vote of 388 to 0. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will fol- 
low the example of the House and pass the 
bill without a dissenting vote, and that the 
President will sign and approve the bill. The 
President should realize by this time that the 
people have spoken through their representa- 
tives in no uncertain terms. The people 





shall be protected as much as those of com- 
missioned officers. The President should 
know that this is the American way and that 
no favoritism should be shown, but all 
should be treated alike and paid on a com- 
parable and that the enlisted men 
should not be forced to accept bonds, while 
the commissioned officers were paid in cash 
for terminal-leave time. Our bill provides 
that the veterans holding these bonds shall 
have the option of cashing them at any time 
after September 1, 1947. Our boys are en- 
titled to this money, and I want to see them 
get it as. if, and when they want it and 
without discrimination, 


basis, 


Dollars, Prices, and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment embodied in a circular issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York relative to inflation, which I think 
presents an interesting point of view 
with relation to the support of Govern- 
ment bonds and the effect of such sup- 
port upon returns to insurance policy- 
holders. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


DOo.Luars, PRICES, AND You 


The cost of life insurance and its value de- 
pend on the quantity of money and its ef- 
fect on prices. 

Federal Reserve support of Government 
bond prices inflates our money supply—now 
$170,000,000,000 compared with §150,000,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1946. 

The efiects of this policy for you are: 

1. Low interest rates which decrease your 
dividends and increase the cost of your in- 
surance; and 

2. High prices which increase the cost of 
administering your society and decrease the 
purchasing value of the dollar paid to bene- 
ficiaries. 

You can do something about it. 

THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 
President, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. 


BIG GOVERNMENT DEBT PLUS FEDERAL RESERVE 
SUPPORT OF BOND MARKET EQUALS INFLATION 
OF CURRENCY AND HIGH PRICES 
Our debt, total $250,000,000,000, divided 

according to type and holders, consists of: 


1. Savings bonds (E, F, and 


RR ir Se aaa $60, 000, 000, 000 
2. Held by Government 

funds (Social Security, 

GD ican eh nities ice 35, 000, 000, 000 
3. Holdings by Federal Re- 

berve DAI. ook 20, 000, 000, 000 
4. Short terms due within 

5 ORNS ai cudiwetanncad 45, 000, 000, 0CO 
5. Held by insurance com- 

DORIS: fcc acne ns 20, 000, 000, 000 
6. Long terms held by sav- 

ings banks___-_--_ ----- 10,000,000, 000 
7. Long terms held by indi- 

viduals, corporations, 


State and local funds. 30, 090, 000, 000 
8. Long terms held by the 


rommercial banks_.-. 380,000,000, 000 
SUPPORT FOR SOME 


Most of these bonds do not havc support or 
do not need it. Holders of some of those in 
classes 7 and 8 benefit from support, but 
everybody suffers from the high prices which 
result from the increased money supply 
which support produces. 

Support results from the Federal Reserve 
policy of paying a pegged price—still above 
par—for any Government bond—except of 
course the savings bonds—offered for sale. 


INFLATIONARY EFFECTS OF SUPPORT 
The banks still hold $65,000,000,000—long 


and short term—of Govesnments. When the 
Federal Reserve buys these from the banks 
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and the banks use the proceeds to make loans 
or to purchase other bonds they increase our 
money supply. That’s one of the reasons We 
now have $170,000,000,000 of money insteaq 
of the $150,000,000,000 we had just after the 
end of the war. 


OUR DEBT IS DOWN—OUR MONEY SUPPLY Up 
Prices and cost of living are—? Well, look: 


January | January 

















| 
| 
146 | 1948 | Change 
| 
Total debt...-- billions-- $278 | $256 —$ 
Marketable debt_.do_... $198 | $165 —$ 
Money supply....do.... $152 $172 +520 
CANO NEE. comiinennness 107 | 165 4. 
Cost of living............ 129 | 168 +39 





How, you may ask, do we have a larger 
money supply now when the Government 
debt has been reduced? That's largely be- 
cause of “support” of Government bonds: 
and though the debt is down $35,000,000,000 
since January 1, 1946, the money supply is 
up $20,000,000,000. 

MORE MONEY MEANS HIGHER PRICES 


Real beneficiary of support of Government 
bond prices is the United States Treasury. 

The increased money supply which results 
from support maintains low interest rates, 
but it also increases prices and the cost of 
living. 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish: The peo- 
ple’s Treasury saves a little, and the people 
lose a lot. 

One percent less interest on Equitable 
assets costs Equitable policyholders more 
than $45,000,000 a year. That’s more than 
our dividends in 1948 on all our ordinary life 
policies. 

Yes, you can do something about it. 





Production in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. ‘President, in the 
Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition Book, 
which has just been released for distribu- 
tion at the Badger State Centennial Ex- 
hibition, there appears a very interesting 
table regarding the outstanding produc- 
tion role of my State. The table shows 
the great industrial and agricultural 
position of. Wisconsin in leading the 
Nation in a wide variety of fields. 

Besides what is shown in this table, 
Wisconsin is first in the production of 
casein and canned peas, and second in 
the production of cranberries, and cans 
one-third of all the vegetables canned in 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


WISCONSIN’S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT 


Wisconsin ranks first in the Na.ion in the 
manufacture of internal-combustion en- 
gines; woodworking machinery; aluminum 
goods; hospital, laboratory, and professional 

















urniture; household appliances; enamel- 
vare. 

Wisconsin ranks first in the Nation in the 
processing of condensed, evaporated, and 
malted milk; cheese; malt. 

Nisconsin ranks second in the Nation in 
the manufacture of paper, paper-mill ma- 
chinery, wood pulp, leather gloves, planing 
mill products, tractors, plywood. 

Wisconsin renks third in the Nation in 
the manufacture of farm machinery, beer, 
butter, leather, leather and sheep-lined 
clothing. 

Wisconsin ranks fourth in the Nation in 
the manufacture of steel castings, food- 
processing machinery, batteries, books, sheet- 
metal gocds, wooden boxes. 

Wisconsin ranks fifth in the Nation in the 
manufacture of iron and steel forgings and 
castings; motor vehicles, bodies, and parts; 
luggage. 


f 
V 





The Decline and Fall of the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
T am inserting in the Recorp the remain- 
ing portion of the article from May Coro- 
net, The Decline and Fall of the U.S. A.: 
Trrz DECLINE AND FALL O¥ THE U. S. A. 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
(Pt. 2) 


“What are your plans for the future, Mr. 
Secretary?” asked a reporter. 

“I’m going home,” he replied. “I’m tired.” 
He slammed the door of his car and disap- 
peared from public life until the people’s 
court trials in 1953. String had won. 

Even the tabloids momentarily dropped the 
Television Murder Mystery then occupying 
their attention, and published big headlines, 
Van Quits. James Reston, widely respected 
diplomatic correspondent for the New York 
Times, was the first to interpret the full sig- 
nificance of VANDENBERG’s resignation in a 
story headlined: 


UNITED STATES TO WITHDRAW FROM EUROPE— 
RETURN TO ISOLATIONISM SEEN 

WasHinctTon, March 22.—Behind the resig- 
nation of Secretary of State VANDENBERG was 
a momentous administration decision to 
withdraw from Greece and to reduce all 
American commitments abroad. It is ex- 
pected that forthcoming commitments under 
the European recovery program will either 
be limited to a fraction of European require- 
ments or abandoned altogether. There is 
general speculation that Secretary of Com- 
merce String, widely known for his isolation- 
ist views, Will succeed VANDENSERG as Secre- 
tary of State. 

On the evening of March 25, in an all-net- 
works broadcast eagerly awaited by millions 
of people throughout the world, President 
Vinsome made it clear that Reston's inter- 
pretation was correct. Yet he did not state 
flatly that ERP was to be abandoned. 

“As always,” he roared, “this country 
stands ready to answer the call of real suf- 
fering!” 

But the President left no doubt that the 
effort to reconstruct war-ravaged Europe was 
to be replaced by a policy of minimum relief, 
on a charity basis. 

“We have poured America’s wealth into 
Europe,” he shouted, “and we have learned 
what the wisest of us have known for a long 
time. We have learned that the best answer 
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to totalitarianism abroad is to make the free- 
enterprise system work at home. My message 
to all of you fellow Americans is just this— 
get behind the green-light program and 


‘ push,” 


The most succinct of all the newspaper 
headlines announcing this basic reversal in 
American foreign policy appeared in a New 
York tabloid which used initials to announce: 
“ERP out; GLP in.” 

Promptly, Melvin String became Secretary 
of State. 

At first, nothing untoward seemed to hap- 
pen. By May 1, to be sure, the Greek Com- 
munist leader, N. Zachariades, was installed 
as Premier in Athens. But Greece had been 
written off anyway, and there was a general 
disposition to hope that now that the Soviets 
controlled all the Balkan States, they would 
surely be satisfied. Henry Wallace wrote a 
signed article for the New Republic, I See 
Peace, and the Washington Times-Herald 
published an editorial, Greece—So What? 

Moreover; television was at that time wholly 
occupying the attention of the country— 
especially the new, three-dimensional tele- 
vision in coler. This boom in television, some 
economists claimed, had made it possible for 
Winsome to boast that his green-light pro- 
gram was a smashing success. 

“Under GLP,” the President announced 
in the first national telecast on August 8, 
1949, “‘we have marched forward to a perma- 
nent new high plateau of national pros- 
perity. And under GLP, we shall continue to 
march forward. That is my answer to the 
calamity boys and the gloom merchants 
among us.” 

One of the gloom merchants was the noted 
political columnist, Walter Lippmann. The 
week before. Winsome’s speech, Lippmann 
had written: “We are all babbling about 
television because we do not want to face 
the truth of what is happening, and what 
may soon happen, abroad. By a kind of 
spontaneous, haif-conscious effort, we have 
all buried our heads in the sand.” 

Certainly the gloom merchants could point 
to portents, like the incident reported in 
Time magazine. It concerned a French 
under secretary, previously a stanch anti- 
Communist, who appeared at French Com- 
munist headquarters the day after the Van- 
denberg resignation and requested a “carte 
d’admission.” 

All too soon, it became clear that such 
trivial incidents were symptomatic of a larger 
weakness. On July 15, British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin called a conference of 15 
western European nations—those nations 
which, less Greece, had originally responded 
to the Marshall plan. The conference met 
in London on August 1. 

In Bevin’s opening speech, he referred to 
the about-face of the United States foreign 
policy and called for a “world third force,” 
a European combination of powers capable 
of demanding respect both from the Soviet 
Union and the United States. He was cheered 
resoundingly. Yet an Italian delegate to 
the conference, quoted in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, was undoubtedly more 
realistic. 

“This English bullfrog,” the Italian said, 
“like us, he has no bread to feed his people. 
Like us, he has no money to buy the bread. 
Unlike us, he has no Togliatti.. That is the 
only difference.” 

On August 9, the day after Winsome’s 
GLP speech, Togliatti’s march on Rome be- 
gan. The Red leader marched at the head 
of some 20,000 partisans, armed by Yugo- 
Slavia’s Tito, but like Mussolini, he met 





1Palmiro Togliatti, secretary of the Italian 
Communist Party, was considered to be one 
of the more “western-minded” leaders of 
the Comintern. In 1954, he was recalled to 
Moscow, ostensibly to receive the Order of 
Lenin from Stalin. Since then, nothing has 
been heard of him. 
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little resistance. The softening-up process 
had been too complete. 

Tito had thundered threats, with the tacit 
support of the Kremlin. When American aid 
ceased, the bread ration, already below war- 
time standards, had been cut in half. The 
lira was suddenly reduced to a tenth of its 
former value. Although the Italian indus- 
trial comeback had been remarkable in late 
1948 and early 1949, bread riots and strikes 
had made a shambles of this recovery. And 
worst of all, the Italian people had lost hope. 

In London the fall of Rome caused Bevin’s 
conference to collapse in a welter of mean- 
ingless resolutions. Simultaneously, the 
iron currency controls imposed by the British 
Treasury at last broke down. There was a 
run on sterling, which ended with the an- 
nouncement that the Bank of England could 
not meet its foreign obligations, and this 
was followed by the fall of the Labor gov- 
ernment. 

It w.s replaced by a national government, 
headed by the aging Winston Churchill. 
Then, as the British economic situation be- 
came wholly desperate, it was in turn sup- 
planted by a curious patchwork Cabinet, in 
which large representation was conferred on 
the tiny British minority of advocates of 
a deal with the Soviet Union. Simultane- 
ously, the evacuation of the British forces 
from Germany was ordered. After a meet- 
ing with Churchill, Secretary of State String 
had already recalled the American occupa- 
tion armies. As the troops of the Western 
Powers withdrew, the Soviet military govern- 
ment quietly extended its zone westward, 
until all Germany was included. 

Shortly thereafter, the push for France be- 
gan. It was not as easy as it had been in 
Italy. The fighting lasted all of November 
and most of December. By Christmas Eve, 
1949, blustering, ruthless Maurice Thorez 
was established as Premier of the New French 
People’s Democracy, and the terror and the 
trials had already begun. Former Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault was quoted on his 
arrival in New York: “To the east, there was 
power. In Paris, there was no bread. To the 
west, there was talk. My pcor people had 
little choice.” 

Life went on in the United States. 
Christmas sales were high, and night clubs 
were crowded on New Year’s Eve. Yet news- 
papers and magazines of that time gave am- 
ple evidence that beneath the gaiety there 
was a sense of anxiety, if not yet of fear. 
“What's gotten into everybody?” asked a New 
York tabloid in an editorial titled, “Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Woif?” The editor 
warned: “Don’t forget this, brother, we're the 
strongest country in this world, and nobody 
can touch us. And don’t forget the atom 
bomb either. So take it easy, brother.” 

But the anxiety persisted. Before the year 
1950 was far advanced, it had become clear 
that the fall of France and Italy to the Com- 
munists was the beginning of a _ process 
which would not soon end. Everywhere the 
pattern was the same. 

In Holland, a People’s Democratic Gov- 
ernment was established with a minimum of 
bloodshed, since the Dutch, surrounded on 
all sides by Soviet and Communist-domi- 
nated states, realized that they had no other 
choice. In Egypt, the riots in Cairo and 
Alexandria reached an unprecedented pitch 
of wolfish ferocity; the bodies of pleasure- 
loving King Farouk and of a number of 
pashas who had failed to escape were found 
horribly mutilated before the new govern- 
ment was installed. 

Everywhere the Soviet and Communist 
power expanded inexorably, first because the 
peoples of the democratic countries had lost 
hope, and second because no counterpressure 
was brought upon the bulging Soviet sphere 

The greatest shocks came in August 1950 
Chiang Kai-shek fied China, and a British 
mission negotiated a treaty of peace and 
mutual assistance between the Soviet Union 
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and Great Britain. An editorial in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette in September 1950 well 
expresses the mood of America at that time: 

“We are frightened, all of us. It has been 
painful to awaken from our dream of a tele- 
vision set in every living room to find our- 
selves suddenly alone in a hostile world. 
Perhaps we are the more frightened because 
the experience is a new one to Americans. 
Always in its history, the United States, with 
its allies, has been far more powerful than 
any possible combination of enemies. That 
is so no longer. Today the manpower and 
resources of the whole world outside the 
Western Hemisphere are being organized un- 
der the auspices of Moscow and the Inter- 
national Comintern. And the Comintern al- 
liance is our potential enemy.” 

The fear spread into the White House, 
where, according to gossip columnists, 
President Winsome was complaining to Mom 
that String had let him down. It spread 
also—the record suggests—into the hand- 
some offices of the Secretary of State. As the 
Louisville Courier-Journal pointed out, there 
was something of the bluster of a frightened 
small boy in the national telecast which 
String made, after great preliminary fanfare, 
in September 1950. 

“Do not allow the calamity howlers to mis- 
lead you, my fellow Americans,” String 
shouted. “The U.S. A. is the most powerful 
nation in the world. The U.S. A. can stand 
on its own two feet, alone if necessary. And, 
fellow Americans, we have the atomic bomb. 
Let those of faint heart here, or those who 
may think. to threaten us from abroad, bear 
that in mind.” 

Three weeks later, on September 28, 1950, 
Capt. Archer M. Pease, of the Intelligence 
Corps, United States Army, made a routine 
check of his Geiger counter in Nome, Alaska. 
As early as 1947 thousands of Geiger counters 
had been spotted about the world, on battie- 
ships, in American embassies and legations, 
at naval and military bases, to detect the ex- 
plosion of an atomic bomb anywhere on the 
earth’s surface by registering increased radio- 
activity in the atmosphere. 

“When I saw the counter,” Pease later re- 
ported in a national magazine, “I whistled.” 

After midnight on September 29, President 
Winsome was awakened and informed that 
the Secretary of Defense wished to see him 
at once. By 8 a. m. an impromptu Cabinet 
meeting had been convened to discuss the 
fact that an atomic bomb or bombs had been 
exploded somewhere in northern Asia. 

String immediately demanded—and Win- 
some as usual supported him—that the news 
be kept secret from the American public. 
Secret orders to this effect were being drawn 
up when they were made unnecessary. 
Simultaneously, every newspaper and radio 
in Europe and Asia announced the perfection 
of a people’s democratic atomic bomb, jubi- 
lantly claiming at the same time that a vast 
stock already existed, and that the new 
missile was several times more powerful than 
the American imperialist atomic bomb. 

Something of the quality of that period 
in American history is reflected in an excerpt 
from a popular newspaper column written 
in November, 1950: 

“Life goes on as usual in the United States. 
High-school boys and girls drink Cokes and 
play the juke boxes. Farmers till the soil, 
stockbrokers sell stocks, people go to work 
in the morning and come home at night. 
We talk about three-dimensional television, 
or about the Helicar, and whether it is really 
foolproof both in the air and on the road. 
Life does not really seem very different from 
what it has always been. But there is a 
difference. We are all afraid. We are all 
afraid of sudden terrible death.” 

Such was the setting for the last phase 
in this complex sequence of American events. 
The few sources are singularly unsatisfactory 
in the picture they draw of the initial re- 
actions of String and his coterie to the 
catastrophic series of happenings abroad. 


There is no doubt, however, that what had 
occurred was utterly unexpected by them. 
They had believed their own propaganda. 
When it turned out to be false, they seem at 


first to have resorted to familiar escape de-— 


vices, 

On the basis of the evidence, one must 
conclude that President Winsome himself 
remained befuddled and passive until he was 
formally supplanted by String in 1952. The 
main point is thrat the shock of the “‘people’s 
democratic atomic bomb” and its subse- 
quent disclosure seem to have forced String 
to face facts at last. When he had faced the 
facts, he began to form a policy for dealing 
with them. 

As for the American people, they sensed 
that there was no satisfactory escape from 
the terrible situation in which they now 
found themselves. Congress and the press 
rang with nostrums. But on one point only 
was there general agreement. National 
mobilization and a maximum defense pro- 
gram were now urgently necessary. 

Secretary String, in whose hands the un- 
fortunate Winsome increasingly concen- 
trated all executive power, went before Con- 
gress to present the famous String emer- 
gency program. Its main points (which the 
New York Herald Tribune bitterly contrasted 
with the green-light program in an editorial 
headed, “We told you so”) may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The defense budget was increased to 
$60,000,000,000 annually, to provide an un- 
paralleled Air Force and Navy, a large Army, 
a $10,000,000,000 defense research program, a 
vast intelligence and a continental radar 
warning net, and other sundries, such as re- 
installation in caves of the most crucial de- 
fense industries. 

2. A new universal service law placed 
under the Federal Manpower Administra- 
tion every able-bodied citizen over 17 and 
under 65. The services made huge drafts 
upon the Nation’s younger manpower, the 
FMA filling the vacancies in industry with 
“directed labor.” Any form of labor protest, 
strike, or subversive agitation was concur- 
rently outlawed. 

3. Control of the national economy was 
conferred upon the Federal Resources Mo- 
bilization Administration, empowered to 
regulate all prices, allocate priorities for 
all raw and manufactured materials and to 
change the management of any noncom- 
plaint industry or company. 

4. Internal security was confided to a new 
Department of Home Security with unlimited 
powers of arrest, internment, and secret trial. 
For Secretary of Home Security String nomi- 
nated James C. Rowden, president of Rowden 
Associates, a firm d2voted to industrial espio- 
nage and one of the String advertising 
agency’s principal clients. 

So troubled and confused was the country 
that the first three parts of the String 
emergency program passed Congress almost 
without debate. Only point 4 aroused pro- 
test. A minority of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of both parties, including it was 
noted at the time most of the men of char- 
acter on Capitol Hill, united in a fight to the 
death against this legislation. 

Senator Tarr, one of the leaders of the 
group, had just defied Winsome and String 
and promised a Senatorial filibuster that 
would last all session when a great explo- 
sion occurred at the atomic energy plant, 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The cry of sabotage 
went up all over the United States, and 
demands for the congressional investigation 
were quickly drowned out. Then the waver- 
ers deserted in the Senate, cloture was ap- 
plied, the bill was passed, and Rowden was 
confirmed. 

There ensued a brief and curious inter- 
lude. In the United States, this period was 
marked by the rapid mobilization of the 
national economy for war, and by the wide- 
spread arrests of dissidents and potential 
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dissidents by Rowden’s Roughies, as the se. 
curity police were rapidly nicknamed. 
Abroad, there were some alarming indica- 
tions of Soviet penetration into Latin Amer. 
ica. More important, there were indications 
that, in Europe, the Kremlin was having 
difficulty in digesting its enormous meal of 
conquest. An iron censorship had been ap- 
plied throughout the whole Soviet world. 

Yet information trickled out and was ap- 
praised with desperate attention. Word of 
the existence of a British underground had 
just reached New York (brought by a party 
of British yachtsmen who had sailed straight 
out of Cowes regatta held in honor of the 
resident Commissioner of the Comintern) 
when the interlude of doubt was ended, 

No documents have ever been published 
disclosing the diplomatic preliminaries of 
this extraordinary event. The historian 
must simply record that Secretary String 
flew to Moscow on October 11, 1951, was there 
received by Stalin and negotiated with him 
the Soviet-American Treaty of Peace and 
Nonaggression. Stalin and String simply 
divided the world, as two small boys might 
split a rotten apple. 

The main clause of the Treaty of Peace 
and Nonaggression is well known: “The high 
contracting parties do hereby mutually agree 
and assert that the exclusive sphere of in- 
fluence of the United States of America shall 
henceforth comprise the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that the exclusive sphere of in- 
fluence of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics shall be the continents of Eurone, 
Asia, and Africa, the subcontinent of India, 
and the island dependencies of these areas,” 

On String’s return to the United States, he 
made a Nation-wide extemporaneous tele- 
cast before a large crowd (organized by the 
Department of Home Security) which 
greeted him at LaGuardia Airport. This 
speech constituted, in effect, the last turn- 
ing in the short, strange road which he and 
the country had traveled: 

“Well, friends, thank you, thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for that ovation and 
I don’t mind saying that it has moved me to 
the bottom of my heart. And I don’t mind 
saying that if ever in my life I have done 
something to deserve an ovation, I have done 
that something now, for I have brought you 
the greatest boon which any statesman or 
leader can bring with him, and that, my 
friends, is peace. 

“Our good friends over there on the other 
side and myself have sat down together in all 
friendliness and we have made a pact which 
will endure forever—and let me tell you it 
wasn’t easy, because those fellows there are 
tough hombres, as we used to say. And that 
reminds me of that old saying that the price 
of peace is eternal vigilance and watchful- 
ness, because as I say those boys are tough 
hombres, so we have got to watch our step 
all the same, and not relax, so the String 
emergency program has got to stay in force. 
In fact, it has got to become permanent, and 
there is no doubt that there are still plenty 
of Americans, or I’d say rather un-Americans, 
who might like to try to sabotage this great 
boon of peace, and my friend, James C. Row- 
den has got to have the power to take care 
of these un-Americans. 

“Ani, moreover, the String emergency pro- 
gram which has brought us peace still has its 
work cut out for it, since we Americans are 
now recognized as the sole and only leaders 
of this Western Hemisphere, and our little 
brothers down there to the south in Brazil 
and Mexico, and so on, they are going to come 
to know and admire us more and more, and 
they will only admire and respect us if we 
are strong. So, my friends and fellow Amer- 
icans, I just want to close by saying we shall 
march together behind the String emergency 
program to the new vigilant peace, and to 
anyone who wants to sabotage that peace, 
just watch out brother, that’s what I say, 
just watch out!” 








The sequel is well known. Perhaps, even 

then, String did not envisage the true out- 
lines of what later came to be called the 
New America. Yet so vast anengine of gov- 
ernmental power as he had put together, re- 
sponsive only to his hand, operating always 
in the so-called state of permanent emer- 
gency, could lead to only one result. 
“ Not long after String’s Report on Mos- 
cow, the Department of Home Security 
brought to trial, on charges of subversion, 
the first of those publishers and editors who 
had most enraged String by their criticisms. 
Shortly thereafter, charges of subversion 
were also brought against members of the 
political opposition whose gibes had been 
most telling. 

Gradually, the number of subversion cases 
mounted. Gradually, the remaining inde- 
pendent spirits were terrified into silence. 
In 1953 came the great series of Peoples 
Trials, the institution of the Alaskan camps 
and the law for the regulation of the press. 
The constitutional amendment to improve 
the electoral process was passed just pricr 
to the opening of the second South Ameri- 
can campaign. And in 1954, String, now 
President, announced the formation of the 
New America, in a telecast from the White 
House. Thus freedom died. . 

t is not the aim of this study to carry 
the history of the United States beyond this 
death. Perhaps two incidents from the 
state trials deserve, however to be preserved 
in this record. The editor of an obscure 
literary magazine was indicted and con- 
demned for having printed without comment 
two lines from the decadent Anglo-American 
poet, T. S. Eliot: 


“This is the way the world ends. 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


And one of the chief charges against for- 
mer Secretary of State VANDENBERG (who 
always enjoyed: a large-sounding phrase) 
was his alleged remark: “It is a challenging 
contemplation that the emblem of the 
United States of America, which was once 
the eagle, must now be changed to the 
jackal,” 

Was there any other road that American 
history might have taken? Such specula- 
tion is clearly outside the purview of the 
cautious historian. Some observers may 
say that the tide of American progress was 
reversed by a mere series of political blun- 
ders. Others may calcuiate that some sud- 
den cancer had eaten into the character of 
the American people, so that they lost 
strength to carry the burden that freedom 
had placed on their shoulders. 

Yet, whatever the cause, historical evi- 
dence overwhelmingly suggests that in 1948, 
even as late as 1949, true peace was yet pos- 
sible. The conclusion is inescapable that 
had the Americans continued on the road 
on which they had first set their feet, had 
they maintained the great effort to recon- 
struct a war-shattered world, had they pur- 
sued a policy of dispassionate firmness to- 
ward Russian expansionist ambitions, they 
would have achieved in the end that real set- 
tlement with the Soviet Union and that 
peace with freedom for which the whole 
world so longed, 





UN an Open Door for Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the use of the United Nations headquar- 
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ters as a wide-open entrance for sub- 
versive elements from foreign countries 
is an appalling revelation. I have as- 
sumed from all of the propaganda that 
has gone out to the people of this coun- 
try that the United Nations was for the 
purpose of creating good will, brotherly 
love, and peace among nations. Now we 
find that it has become the agency for 
the Red element and there are even some 
officials in high places who claim nothing 
can be done about it. 

I wonder what other nation would per- 
mit an organization to exist within its 
boundaries to encourage subversive ele- 
ments to enter and operate upon its in- 
stitutions. I know of none that would be 
so easy. Why should the taxpayers of 
the United States finance an agency 
which lends itself, not to providing for 
the security of this Nation, but rather as 
a means to a dangerous end for those 
who would overthrow our Government. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Wednesday, July 21, 1948: 


STATE DEPARTMENT CHARGES RED NATIONS USE 
UN TO SLIP SPIES INTO UNITED STATES—OF- 
FICIALS AT LAKE SUCCESS SURPRISED—CHIEF OF 
UNITED STATES VISA SECTION TELLS SENATE IN- 
QUIRY OF FUTILE EFFORTS TO END IMMUNITY 
OF SUBVERSIVES 
WASHINGTON, JUly 20.—Communist coun- 

tries are using the United Nations head- 

quarters in New York as a gateway to slip 
hundreds of subversive agents into this 
country to roam unwatched under cover of 
diplomatic immunity, a State Department 

Official said today. 

In New York, United Nations officials ex- 
pressed surprise and indicated that the State 
Department should submit proof of its 
charges. 

William Harlow, Chief of the State De- 
partment’s Diplomatic Visa Section, told a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee the Govern- 
ment is “stymied” in its efforts to control 
the situation, and the problem is becoming 
more acute all the time. 

He expressed his personal belief that every 
representative of an iron-curtain country 
attached to the UN headquarters is a threat 
to the Security of the United States. “That 
is their purpose here,” he said. 

Under the treaty which the United States 
signed with the United Nations when the 
world organization picked its headquarters 
site in New York, Mr. Harlow said, this coun- 
try cannot deny entry to any person sent to 
the UN by a foreign government unless it 
can be proved that his entry would harm the 
public safety. 

He revealed there had been a behind-the- 
scenes battle at the State Department over 
invoking this clause, with his visa section 
urging that entry be refused to some “known 
subversives.” But, he said, the United Na- 
tions activities division of the Department 
overruled the suggestion, and won its way. 

Mr. Harlow said the State Department has, 
and exercises, the power to grant limited visas 
to UN personnel who are suspected of being 
subversive foreign agents. Such visas forbid 
the holder to go outside the immediate 
vicinity of the UN headquarters site. 

But, Mr. Harlow added, the State Depart- 
ment is unable to enforce the restriction in 
actual practice. It would cost millions to 
trail persons with limited visas to make sure 
they didn’t wander outside the restricted 
zone, he said. Some such persons have 
turned up in Buffalo and Atlantic City, to 
the Department's knowledge, he said. 

One man turned up at a press conference 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall, he 
said, 
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Mr. Harlow didn’t know whether the Jus- 
tice Department, which includes the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was keeping an eye 
on limited-visa holders. 

The FBI declined to comment on the situ- 
ation, but it is known that the FBI, by long- 
standing policy, never places a watch on 
diplomatic personnel of other countries. 

Senator CHAPMAN Revexcoms, Republican, 
of West Virginia, chairman of a Senate Judi- 
ciary subcommittee, was not present at to- 
day’s hearing. Reached at his home in 
Charleston, W. Va., he disagreed with the 
contention that the Government is powerless 
to do anything about the situation. 

“Not even a visitor’s visa should be issued 
to a subversive under the law,” he said. 
“Our authorities are supposed to keep Com- 
munists out of this country.” 

He predicted the Mundt-Nixon Commu- 
nist control bill, passed by the House last 
spring, would be enacted by the Senate when 
it reconvenes for the special session, and it 
would be amended to cover the problem aired 
by Mr. Harlow. 

While avoiding a direct statement on Mr. 
Harlow’s charges, Benjamin Cohen, of Chile, 
Assistant United Nations Secretary General, 
remarked that the United Nations has “no 
authority over diplomats brought in as mem- 
bers of delegations’ staffs.” 

“That is the business of the United States 
and the diplomatic mission concerned,” he 
said. 

Official delegations of foreign nations to 
the UN have the same diplomatic rights and 
immunities in this country as ambassadors 
and other diplomats in Washington. Any 
complaint the United States Government had 
to make against their conduct would have 
to be made directly to the government con- 
cerned, and would amount to a serious in- 
ternational incident. 

Mr. Harlow told the Senators that he was 
“speaking of delegates and the people at- 
tached to their delegations” when he said 
that “every person from an iron-curtain 
country is here for one purpose—to dissemi- 
nate propaganda contrary to the interests 
of the United States.” 

“Otherwise they’d never have been per- 
mitted out of their own countries,” he said. 

But he emphasized that some employees of 
the United Nations headquarters secretariat 
and foreign press and radio correspondents 
accredited to the UN also were represented 
in the allegedly subversive group. 

“There are a number of persons for whom 
the immigration service has been looking a 
long time,” he remarked. “All of a sudden 
they pop up as accredited to the United 
Nations.” 

He declined to say how many subversive 
aliens had escaped deportation from the 
Vaited States by getting themselves accred- 
ited as press, radio, film, or information rep- 
resentatives at UN headquarters. 

Mr. Cohen said when questioned on that 
score that Soviet citizens on the UN staff are 
exceedingly few. 

He said there also are only a relatively 
small number of Soviet and eastern European 
correspondents at UN headquarters. 

Latest figures show that of 2,944 UN secre- 
tariat members, the following are from Com- 
munist countries: Russia, 31; Poland, 39; 
Yugoslavia, 7; Bulgaria, 2; Hungary, 1; Czech- 
oslovakia, 28; Ukraine, 3. 

Among 300 accredited correspondents at the 
headquarters there are 176 who work for for- 
eign publications and information agencies. 
Of these, 15 are correspondents for Commu- 
nist papers or agencies, 





PREVIOUS TESTIMONY REVEALED 
WASHINGTON, July 20.—The 
is making a study of immigration 
laws. The previous testimony of State Do- 
partment officials was made public tod 


subcommittee 


general 
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Robert C. Alexander, Assistant Chief of the 
Department's Visa Division, told the legis- 
lators, in describing one case: “We had one 
person who was a newspaperman, and he was 
conferring with other persons here who were 
trained in terrorist activities in Moscow.” 

Mr. Alexander said he believed either the 
UN or its affiliates should assume the re- 
sponsibility for getting such persons out of 
this country when their employment has 
ended. 

R. Clyde Larkin, Chief of the State De- 
partment’s Public Safety and Security Divi- 
sion, said he has no recommendations for 
mecting the situation. 

Mr. Larkin said some of the agents have 
been moving about freely “trying to collect 
intelligence data which will be of benefit to 
their own country, whoever they may be serv- 
ing, as well as for the enlightenment of vari- 
ous groups in this country.” 

Mr. Alexander said one of the greatest 
sources of concern, in addition to the UN, 
was the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. “There are people still 
here who came in under UNRRA and we can’t 
send them anywhere,” Mr. Alexander said. 

It was recalled at Lake Success today that 
last winter the United States arrested two 
correspondents accredited to the UN—one a 
Greek, the other an Indian. UN Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie protested on the ground 
that the arrests violated a United States- 
United Nations agreement. The Greek, who 
said he was a Communist, later was released 
and again was accredited by the UN as a 
correspondent. 
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Small Business Participation in National 
Defense Procurement 


XTENS'ON OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Draft Act of 1948, now Public Law 
No. 759, was under consideration, I of- 
fered two amenécments, of prime impor- 
tance to small business, which were in- 
corporated in the law. They require 
that small business be permitted to par- 
ticipate equitably in national defense 
procurement programs, and that ade- 
quate quantities of steel be alloceted to 
smell business holding contracts with 
the armed forces to satisfactorily exe- 
cute such contracts. 

These amencments were called espe- 
cially to the aitention cf the Honorable 
James V. Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
by my letter of June 28, 1948, which, to- 
eether with his reply, are here included 
in the extension oi my remarks, They 
follow: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1948. 
Hon. JAMes V. FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of Defense, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SecRETARY: In support of the 
interests of smail business, while the draft 
bill was under consideration on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, I offered two 
amendments which were unanimously 
adopted and are now a part of Public Law 
No. 759. 

The first amendment generally provides 
that small business shall be permitted to 


‘ 


equitably participate in all procurement pro- 
grams under national defense needs. The 
second amendment provides that the Presi- 
dent, acting through the Secretary of De- 
fense, is empowered to require the producers 
of steel to allocate to holders of contracts 
with the armed forces quantities of steel or 
steel materials necessary for the expeditious 
execution of such contracts. This amend- 
ment was designated for small business and 
will make it possible for small business, fre- 
quently unable under present conditions, to 
obtain sufficient steel to participate in Gov- 
ernment defense contracts. This authority 
will encourage small business to bid for Gov- 
ernment business and insure them a fair 
share of the over-all defense procurement. 

The House Small Business Committee has 
been advised by many firms over the last 
several months that because of their present 
inability to obtain steel, they have a large 
percentage of idle open plant capacity which 
could be utilized for defense contracts. I 
have every hope with these new provisions 
of the law that procurement officers will 
carry out the emphasized intent of the Con- 
gress to work with these small units of our 
economy. 

There need be no abuse of the steel amend- 
ment such as has been suggested in several 
recent newspaper articles speculating on the 
effect of these and other amendments under 
the utilization of the industry section on the 
draft bill. Neither should there be reason 
to believe, as some of these same articles 
point out, that such amendments will tend 
to return our economy to across-the-board 
controls. It should have just the opposite 
effect inasmuch as steel and the items covered 
by the Second Decontrol Act constitute the 
real scarcities. 

When cooperation is had upon the part of 
the producers of steel, these sections will 
have little effect on the general economy and 
upon the total steel production except to 
expedite the defense program and protect 
against injury to the regular civilian business 
of the smaller firms. 

I feel, and the Congress has endorsed my 
belief, that if small business is treated fairly 
under the defense program, the economy as 
a whole wiil be benefited. The all-important 
issue now, as it has been for some time, is to 
strengthen the position of small and inde- 
pendent business in the economic life of the 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER C. PLOESER. 





THE SeCRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 2, 1948. 
Hon. WALTER C. PLOESER, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of June 28, 1948, con- 
cerning the steel allocation and small-busi- 
ness provisions of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 759). 

You may already have seen the attached 
letter, dated July 1, 1948, from the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of Commerce setting 
forth his decision not to issue an Executive 
order invoking the steel allocation authority 
contained in section 18 (h) of the act at 
this time. Instead, the President has de- 
cided to rely for the present upon a volun- 
tary allocations program to be worked out 
by the Secretary of Commerce, which will be 
designed to attain the legislative objectives 
of (i) providing the armed forces with the 
necessary amounts of steel and (ii) making it 
possible for small-business firms having de- 
fense order’ to obtain their steel require- 
ments. 

Representatives of my office have already 
commenced discussions with the appropriate 
officials of the Department of Commerce to 
assist as much as possible in carrying out 
the voluntary program. In our procure- 
ment activities, we shall, of course, continue 
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to enforce our new procurement regulations 
which, as your earlier letter to me of May 
28 points out, contain adequate safeguards 
to assure competitive bidding and to enabie 
small business to get a fair share of the 
total procurement. 

As I am sure you are well aware, I share 
the desire of your committee to maintain the 
strength of our small-business firms, and you 
can be assured that I shall give my ful) 
support in cooperating in the administra. 
tion of the program designed to carry out 
the intent of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 





Education and Public Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DEVITT 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, Walter T, 
Ridder, chief of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press Washington Bureau, wrote an in- 
teresting column the other day in his 
paper about the relationship of educa- 
tors to public affairs. The column is 
written as a back drop to Governor Stas- 
sen’s recent acceptance of the presidency 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
article brings to light several historical 
facets to the life of our early statesmen 
which I believe will furnish interesting 
reading to the membership. I include 
the column as part of my remarks: 


STASSEN MOVE EYED 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 


WaSHINGTON.—When Harold E. Stassen 
stepped into the academic world by ac- 
cepting the post of president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he took a job which 
many American politicians have taken as a 
place of refuge—or as a springboard. 

The figures of future Presidents and past 
Presidents of the United States have not 
been uncommon on American university 
Campuses. The tradition dates back to the 
earliest days of our history. 

When Thomas Jefferson, third President, 
died, he wrote his own epitaph: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

Jefferson had very definite ideas on edu- 
cation (strangely enough some of them were 
considered quite undemocratic) and he 
nursed with loving care the fortunes of the 
university which he founded during his 
final years. From his home in Monticello, 
it was but a 5-mile journey to Charlottes- 
ville, site of his keloved college. 

Another Virginian, John Tyler, used aca- 
demic life as a means of propelling himself 
into the political scene. Tyler was rector 
and chancellor of William and Mary Col- 
lege (the Nation’s second oldest college). 
Subsequently he became Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Vice President, and succeeded to the 
Presidency when the incumbent, William 
Heriry Harrison, died after but a month in 
office. 

John Quincy Adams, Millard Fillmore, and 
William Howard Taft were all members of 
university staffs before achieving the Presi- 
cdency—the first as a professor at Harvard, 
the second as chancelor of Buffalo University, 
and the last-named as dean of the law school, 
Cincinnati University. 

Most spectacular of the leaps from the 
cloistered life of a university to the turbu- 














lence of national politics was that of Wood- 
row Wilson. He first gained national fame in 
his fight against exclusive clubs at Princeton 
and through his insistence as university pres- 
ident, that it be “democratized.” The uproar 
over his moves pitched him into newspapers 
all over the country, and threw him into the 
national arena when he campaigned suc- 
cessfully for Governor of New Jersey on a 
reform ticket. From there he stepped into 
the White House. 

Others have used the quiet of colleges to 
rest from their toils as President. Grover 
Cleveland retired to Princeton upon comple- 
tion of his second term, and remained in 
scholarly seclusion to the end of his life. 

William Howard Taft likewise sought rest 
in a university atmosphere. After losing to 
Wilson, he became professor at Yale’s law 
school, until elevated to the post as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Thus, when Stassen throws in his lot with 
a university, he takes a position which does 
not necessarily take him out of the public 
eye. Indeed, as head of a large school, he has 
the opportunity to present his views at 
chosen moments and still, at the same time, 
keeping aloof from the in-fighting of politics. 
He has, in short, done nothing to harm his 
political future. 





Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, is it 
possible this Congress will adjourn with- 
out having passed a fair and adequate 
pension program? 

The high cost of living is hard on all 
of us but think what it means to people 
living on meager pensions. How can we 
in all decency adjourn without taking 
the necessary action that would really 
allow the fathers and mothers of America 
to retire into an old age free from want 
and anxiety? 

The rising cost of food, clothes, rent, 
and utilities and everything else has 
made it impossible for all those on fixed 
incomes to maintain a decent standard 
of living, 

Is it possible that the leadership of this 
Congress proposes to adjourn without 
having made any effort to check these 
rising prices that are shrinking the value 
of the dollar and eating up the savings 
of the American consumer—throwing 
him into debt, and making it more diffi- 
cult day by day to live? 

Corporations, after taxes, enjoy the 
highest profits in history. Yet this Con- 
gress has labored day after day to reduce 
their taxes—not only in Mr. KnutTSoN’s 
famous tax bill—but in bill after bill that 
has come before Congress, with the re- 
sult that they have lifted the burden of 
the war debt from the shoulders of the 
rich and placed it on the backs of those 
not now able to make ends meet. 

Are the corporations the ones who 
need help? Are those in the high-in- 
come bracket counting their pennies, 
nickels, and dimes to see whether or not 
they have enough for a decent meal— 
enough to pay the rent? 
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Shame, Mr. Speaker, shame that the 
Republican leadership of this Congress 
has refused to concern itself with the 
desperate economic plight of our mothers 
and fathers who in their last years have 
a right to dignity and security. 





The Equal-Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 3 (leyislative day of 
Wednesday, July 28), 1948 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
endorsing the equal-rights amendment, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 

[From the National Woman’s Party magazine, 
Washington, D. C.] 

RAYMOND GRAM SWING ENDORSES THE EQUAL- 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


The guaranty of full equality to women 
would complete the historic catalog of the 
first freedoms which are embodied in the 
concept of Americanism. The grant of 
equality to women has been delayed by com- 
plex and secondary considerations, chiefly 
the effect it would have on legislation de- 
signed to protect working women from ex- 
ploitation. Democratic society tends to tie 
itself into such knots, where the major prin- 
ciple is tangled up with the consequences 
of well-meant compromises. Then comes a 
time when the compromises themselves, how- 
ever well intentioned, hold back the ac- 
ceptance of a vital principle. That time has 
come in this question of full equality for 
women. It needs to be affirmed and estab- 
lished as the basic law of the land. The in- 
convenience of readjusting past compromises 
is insignifiant. The principle is vital. 
America cannot be a vigorous democracy 
while withholding any fraction of full equal- 
ity from half of its citizens. 

RAYMOND GRAM SwINa,. 





[From the Saturday Review of Literature of 
July 17, 1948] 


THE WOMEN ARE COMING! 


Unknown to the majority of the women in 
this country, a steadily mounting feminist 
campaign is under way for equal rights for 
women under the Constitution. The aver- 
age man will regard this statement with be- 
wilderment. They have the vote, haven't 
they? They are omnipresent in almost every 
business and industry; they are slowly enter- 
ing professions from which they were for- 
merly rigidly excluded. A quarter of the en- 
tire labor force of America is now made up of 
girls and women. They are supposed to own 
a good deal more than two-thirds of the 
wealth of the Nation, due to the long habit 
of men of endowing their wives with an 
insurance policy, a legacy, and in some cases, 
with alimony. What more do they want? 
An occasional apprehensive male looks over 
his shoulders at an advancing tidal wave of 
restless and perhaps menacing women and 
mutters “matriarchy” under his breath. 

Nothing would have served the feminist 
cause better than the attacks that were 
leveled on the American woman during the 
last 18 months. The old form of feminism 
which won women equal suffrage in Eng- 
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land and America was almost inevitably 
founded on competition with male workers. 
During the war women flooded into indus- 
tries and the armed services, were applauded 
as self-sacrificing heroines. They were 
startled when the inevitable attempt to send 
them back where they came from took the 
form of ridicule or a psychiatric siudy of 
their inadequacies and their neuroses in the 
public press. A* book by a_ well-known 
woman psychiatrist, ‘Woman, the Lost Sex,” 
became a best seller and a storehouse of 
arguments for the antifeminist crusade. 
Since most of this literature was both logi- 
cal and apparently scientifically sound, it 
was effective in persuading many women to 
lose confidence in themselves and in what 
they may have unconsciously conceived as 
their destiny. 

This attack was answered in the end in 
women's magazines and in innumerable wom- 
en's clubs. Since it was leveled against the 
American mother as well as the working 
woman, it was absurdly contradictory. They 
couldn't both be dangerous to the American 
way of life. It became obvious that the work- 
ing woman was living in a home of some sort 
that she had created for herself or her family, 
and there was no room for her back on the 
farm or in her parents’ city apartment. The 
“career women” who received the brunt of 
the assault turned out on reflection to be 
simply a woman who had succeeded in busi- 
ness. Therefore, ambition and success were 
supposed to be right for a man, but wrong 
for a woman. It could be shown that as 
many men as women were consulting psy- 
chiatrists, and that men were more suscep- 
tible to stomach ulcers. 

The attack failed, but it succeeded in giv- 
ing a new impetus to the cause of woman's 
rights and to a growing enthusiasm for the 
new feminist program that had been quietly 
taking the place of the old rivalry with the 
male sex. The geal is now partnership with 
men in the economic, political, and domestic 
life of the country. But before this program 
can become a vital and even resistless force, 
certain existing legal, economic, or educa- 
tional inequalities in several states must be 
done away with one by one, or destroyed in 
one blow by the proposed equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment could hardly be stated more 
simply. “Equality under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 

Three months ago the Judiciary 
subcommittee recommended 7 to 1 tht 
the amendment “do pass,” and it may 
again be a part of the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms. The ladies who besieged 
the embattled and doubtless embarrassed 
Senators in April may find out again that 
this is an election year promise. It is notable 
that Senator Tarr has proposed what was 
oddly called the biological status bill, as 
if women had to fight in defense of their bio- 
logical functions. This bill was the reverse of 
the medal. Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kan- 
sas, sponsor in the Senate of the equal-rights 
amendment, was the first witness against the 
Taft proposal that it should be made “the 
declared policy of the United States to permit 
in law and its administration distinction on 
the basis of sex * * * such as are reason- 
ably justified by differences in physical struc- 
ture, biological, or social function.” You do 
not have to be a feminist to see to what prej- 
udices and discriminations this might lead in 
the future, since even in an atomic age, 
women will fortunately remain women, 

It is still true that as women they have 
little protection under the law, since what 
rights have been given to them can as easily 
be taken away by legislative action in the 
various States. An embittered woman writer 
has recently said, “The only right that women 
actually have is not to be lynched for their 
sex.” 


Senate 
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.Most fair-minded men and women must 
approve of this fight for equality of oppor- 
tunity under the Constitution. But when 
the’ equal rights amendment has been 
passed, what will women want next? The 
answer is simple. They will want politics to 
be opened to them freely as a career. It is 
absurd that we should have only seven 
women, including the widows of former in- 
cumbents in our House of Representatives, 
while newly organized states such as India 
and the nations behind the Iron Curtain have 
many times that number as legislators, and 
have women as ministers of government and 
even as ambassadors. That one of our Rep- 
resentatives who took her husband’s place is 
certain in November to be the second woman 
ever elected to the Senate merely emphasizes 
the inadequacy of feminine representation 
in our Government. This year marks an- 
other milestone in this direction. For the 
first time it has been seriously proposed, then 
accepted by a likely candidate of one of the 
major parties, that Mrs. Roosevelt might be 
acceptable as Vice President of the United 
States. 

To equip themselves to enter politics 
women must be trained for the rough and 
tumble of partisan strife from the ground 
up. They must be present at party meet- 
ings, besiege the electorate, and fight their 
way through town councils and local political 
appointments to state and national legisla- 
tures. They must learn how to think and 
speak eloquently, though it is to be hoped 
that they will not practice their speeches at 
home. If we insist that women are not 
people but only a biologically and legally dif- 
ferentiated sex, let us take the consequences 
when they vote as women. A matriarchy? 
There might at least be fewer wars. 

a 8. 





Bill To Provide Farms for Veterans and 
Others in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the Eightieth Con- 
gress to help meet the distressing situa- 
tion in California where there are vast 
acreages in the Central Valley owned by 
corporations, an unsolved problem of 
homeless migrant peoples, and a great 
number of returned servicemen with 
farm backgrounds who cannot find farms 
for themselves and their families. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to operate a revolving fund of 
$50,000,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
the excess private lands in the Central 
Valley project and reselling them to small 
farmers. Veterans are to have first 
chance at such lands, with a special 
preference to any veterans who have 
been tenants or workers on these excess 
lands since the end of the war. A con- 
dition of sale is that the purchaser must 
work the farm he buys. 

In the Central Valley of California, 
where agricultural practices are inten- 
sive, land and operating costs heavy, and 
yields high, the overwhelming number of 
farmers successfully operate holdings of 
less than 50 acres. But there are great 
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corporation farms, literally “factories in 
the fields” of 12,000 and even of 300,000 
acres, in which much of the land must be 
provided with water to be profitably cul- 
tivated. At the same time there is a land 
hunger so great that returned service- 
men with farming backgrounds are work- 
ing as farm laborers, and many thou- 
sands of farmers are in industrial em- 
ployment in our crowded cities who would 
make excellent farm operators if the land 
were aVailable. 

As the great Central Valley project 
nears completion with its multi-million- 
dollar investment of taxpayers’ money 
developing a vast irrigation system for 
the parched lands of the valley, so the 
big landholders are doing everything in 
their power to secure water without abid- 
ing by the reclamation law which has 
been the basis of our land policy ever 
since it was enacted in 1902. My bill will 
enable them to comply with that law 
which has given us the kind of family- 
sized farming operations that have made 
us an independent, virile American peo- 
ple. It will insure them an immediate 
market for their land and a fair return 
for those excess lands which they must 
dispose of, if the land is to secure its 
rightful share of publicly developed 
water. More than that, it will reestablish 
on the land, and in rural communities, 
many thousands of exX-servicemen and 
their families to grow up with the country 
and make their great contribution to its 
economic and social welfare. 

The bill provides a sound procedure 
for filing on lands, acceptance of appli- 
cations and sale to veterans. For, judg- 
ing by the filings on the limited acreage 
made available to veterans having farm 
backgrounds at Tule Lake in northern 
California, the land hunzer is so great 
that applications may far exceed the 
number of farms available. E 

My bill allows for long-term credit at 
low interest, with provision for defer- 
ment of interest and payments during 
periods of prolonged depressions of farm 
prices. It also includes provisions for 
loans to be made on favorable terms to 
individuals and cooperatives to purchase 
farm machinery and stock, and to install 
wells and pumping equipment. The 
purpose of these provisions is clearly to 
make reasonably sure that the veteran 
will have a fair chance to succeed in 
his farm operations. 

This bill contemplates no cost to the 
Government or the taxpayers. For, the 
fund and services made available to the 
farmers will be entirely self-supporting. 
Present-day experience with farm and 
home loans made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has amply proved that this is no 
pipedream. Sound business practices 
used have resulted in’ making available 
the needed funds at low rates of interest 
and with absolute assurance of reiurn 
of the capital loaned. 

No one who has studied the situation 
prevailing in many countries where great 
numbers of farm-backgrounded people 
are denied access to the land can help 
but conclude that this has been one of 
the mest aggravating social issues of 
modern times. Land hunger is a real 
and terrible thing. It stalks this coun- 
try. It is especially noticeable in the 
Central Valley of California. To have 


thousands of our finest people who know 
farming, and who have gone through 
the great sacrifice of war service to pro. 
tect our land and liberties, going land- 
less while great corporations are allowed 
to take profits on thousands of acres of 
land made productive by the waters de. 
veloped by costly public projects in the 
Central Valley is manifestly un-Ameri- 
can. It is not in the public interest, 
My bill is intended to correct this situa- 
tion. It is introduced in behalf of the 
hundreds and thousands of veterans and 
farmers of my State of California. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I shall have the verbatim copy of my 
bill printed herewith: 


A bill to promote the development in the 
area of the Central Valley Federal reclama- 
tion project, California, of reasonably sized 
owner-operated farms 


Be it enacted, etv., That, promptly upon the 
effective date of this act, there shall be es- 
tablished in the Treasury of the United States 
a revolving fund, not exceeding $50,000,000, 
to be known as the “Central Valley project, 
California, excess-land purchase fund,” in 
which moneys appropriated for the purposes 
of this act and proceeds and revenues derived 
from the administration of this act shall be 
deposited from time to time. Moneys in said 
fund shall be available, on order of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from time to time, for 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to acquire by purchase and 
shall, as promptly as shall be practicable after 
the effective date of this act and the provi- 
sion of necessary funds therefor, offer to pur- 
chase, in the name of the United States and 
at a price not exceeding its market value, as- 
certained as hereinafter provided, any land 
which he determines to be within the general 
area of the Central Valley project, California, 
which is now irrigated or which he deems 
irrigable, whether by surface delivery or by 
pumping or for which, in his Judgment, sup- 
plemental water for irrigation will be sup- 
plied, either by surface delivery or through 
the recharging of underground supplies. The 
purchase price paid by the Secretary of the 
Interior for any land acquired under the au- 
thority of this act shall not in any event 
exceed the current market value thereof and 
of the improvements thereon or the market 
value thereof and improvements thereon as 
of July 31, 1948, whichever is the lesser: Pro- 
vided, That the market value, as specified in 
this act, of any parcel of land and improve- 
ments thereon proposed to be thus acquired 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall be deter- 
mined by a board of three qualified real estate 
appraisers, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, at least two of whom shall be ciii- 
zens of the State of California. Said board 
shall select its own chairman and shail act by 
majority vote. 

Sec. 3. Lands acquired under the authority 
of this act and public lands of the United 
States within the said general area of the 
Central Valley project, California, shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The said Secretary is hereby authorized to 
Sell, exchange, or lease such public or ac- 
quired lands; and to accept donations of real 
or personal property for the purposes of this 
act. Contracts, exchanges, and leases made 
under the authority of this act shall be on 
terms that are in keeping with sound project 
development and business principles. Leases 
of lands shall be for periods not exceeding 10 
years. Contracts for the sale of lands shall be 
on a basis that, in the Secretary’s judgment, 
will provide the return in a reasonable period 
of years, not in any event exceeding 25, of the 
purchase price, to the United States, of the 
lands in question and of the improvements 
thereon, plus interest thereon at a rate not 
exceeding 1 percent more than the average 






















































































cost of money to the United States at the 
time of the Secretary’s acquisition of the land 
and improvements in question. Lands ac- 
quired pursuant to the authority of this act 
and public lands of the United States covered 
pv this act may be disposed of in farm units 
of such sizes as the Secretary determines to 
be sufficient to provide an adequate standard 
of living, having in mind the character of the 
soil, its topography, its location with respect 
to irrigation systems, and such other factors 
as the Secretary deems relevant. Sales to any 
individual shall be of no more than one farm 
unit. All contracts of sale of farm units and 
all conveyances thereof made under the au- 
thority of this act shall contain suitable pro- 
visions designed, among other things, to as- 
sure reversion to the United States of equi- 
table or legal title, as the case may be, in the 
event the purchaser thereof, or any of his 
successors in interest, shall fail to reside 
thereon and to use the same as a farm home: 
Provided, That, in the event of such rever- 
sion to the United States any amounts there- 
tofore paid to the United States by such 
purchaser or his successors in interest, on ac- 
count of the purchase of any such farm unit 
and found by the Secretary to be in excess of 
the reasonable value of the use of the unit in 
question from the date of its sale to the date 
of such reversion, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, shall be returned without interest to 
such purchaser or his successor or successors 
in interest. Provided further, That, in any 
event, the amount thus returned to such pur- 
chaser or his successor or successors in in- 
terest shall not exceed the then current 
market value of the unit in question. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary may enter into 
agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of 
taxes to the State of California or to political 
subdivisions thereof with respect to any real 
property after acquisition pursuant to the 
authority of this act and before execution by 
the United States of a contract of sale cover- 
ing it, out of funds derived from the leasing 
of any such real property so acquired. The 
amount so paid for any year shall not exceed 
the taxes that are assessed currently by the 
State or subdivision on adjoining acreages. 

(b) Any public lands within the said gen- 
eral area of the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, and any lands or interests in lands 
acquired by the United States under this 
act, beginning at such date or dates and 
subject to such provisions and‘ limitations 
as may be fixed or provided by regulations 
of the Secretary, shall be— 

(1) Subject to the provisions of the laws 
of the State of California, relating to the 
organization, government, and regulation of 
the respective irrigation, reclamation, con- 
servancy, drainage, or similar district in 
which the lands are included; and 

2) Subject to legal assessment or taxa- 

tion by any such district and to liens for 
such assessments and taxes and to all pro- 
ceedings for the enforcement thereof, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as pri- 
vately owned lands of like character. 
The United States does not assume any obli- 
gation for amounts so assessed or taxed; 
and any proceedings to enforce them shall 
be subject to any title then remaining in 
the United States, to any prior lien reserved 
to the United States for unpaid installments 
under land-sales contracts made under this 
act, and to any lien for any other charges, 
accrued or unaccrued, under and by virtue 
of such contracts or any contract between 
the United States and the district in which 
the land is located. Regulations to carry 
out this subsection shall be effective when 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

(c) In addition to taxation or assessment 
under subsection (b) of this section, upon 
execution by the United States of a contract 
of sale of any lands covered by this act, the 
lands under contract may be taxed by the 
State of California or political subdivisions 
thereof in the same manner and to the same 
extent as privately owned lands of a like 
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character. All taxes legally so assessed may 
be enforced in the same manner and under 
the same proceedings whereby said taxes are 
enforced against privately owned lands, sub- 
ject to the limitations in favor of the United 
States that govern the enforcement of dis- 
trict assessments or taxes as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section. If lands under 
any such contract or conveyed under the 
authority of this act shall at any time revert 
to the United States, all liens or tax titles 
resulting from taxes levied pursuant to the 
authority of this subsection upon such lands 
shall thereupon be extinguished; and the 
levying of any such tax by the State of Cali- 
fornia or a political subdivision thereof : ‘all 
be deemed to be an agreement on its part, 
in the event of such reversion, to execute 
and record a formal release of such lien or 
tax title. 

Sec. 5. (a) For a period of 10 years follow- 
ing the effective date of this act, veterans 
shall have a 90-day preferred right of pur- 
chase as provided in this section, with re- 
spect to lands when made available by the 
Secretary of the Interior for purchase on 
projects constructed, operated, or maintained 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. ‘ 

(b) When the Secretary determines that 
any tract or tracts of land acquired or ad- 
ministered under the authority of this act 
are available for purchase for irrigation 
farming, he shall announce their availability, 
and shall immediately furnish copies of the 
announcement to veteran agencies. 

(c) The Secretary shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection C of sec- 
tion 4 of this act of December 5, 1924 (43 
Stat. 672, 702), determine the qualifications 
to be required of veterans and other appli- 
cants for the purchase of acquired or public 
lands covered by this act. In determining 
whether a veteran applicant possesses funds 
sufficient to meet the capital requirements 
prescribed pursuant to said act, moneys ud- 
vanced to veterans as operating capital sheil 
be deemed acceptable as a substitute for 
all or a portion of the capital requirements 
so prescribed. 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the heads of other Federal agen- 
cies which are now or hereafter authorized 
to make provision for the reestablishment 
of veterans in civil life (herein called vet- 
erans’ agencies) shall inform veterans of set- 
tlement opportunities. The veterans’ agen- 
cies are further authorized and directed to 
exercise the authority with respect to vet- 
erans’ assistance now or hereafter conferred 
upon them by law, to th? fullest extent con- 
sistent with the general policies and pro- 
cedures governing the exercise of such 
authority in the case of other veterans, for 
the extension of such assistance; subject to 
the applicable legislative or administrative 
restrictions, in furtherance of the following 
ends: 

(1) That qualified veterans desiring to 
settle on lands within any project con- 
structed, operated, or maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation shall be afforded 
through such agencies financial assistance 
for the purchase of land, for the acquisition 
or erection of housing, farm buildings and 
adjuncts, improvements, equipment, chattels 
and operating capital, and for transporta- 
tion to the project; and 

(2) That banks and Federal agencies so 
authorized shall be encouraged to make 
loans on reasonable terms to veterans, groups 
of veterans, cooperatives, and others, for the 
purchase of land within any such project, 
and the acquisition or erection of housing, 
farm buildings and adjuncts, improvements, 
equipment, chattels, and other operating 
capital. 

The veterans’ agencies and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall, to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, cooperate with the Secretary of the 
Interior in all activities now or hereafter 
authorized by this act or other applicable 
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law that are related to the accomplishment 
of the foregoing ends. Nothing contained 
in this act shall be deemed to conier upon 
the Secretary jurisdiction over the opera- 
tions of the veterans’ or other agencies in 
extending financial or other assistance to 
veterans. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to per- 
form such acts, to make such rules and reg- 
ulations, and to include in the contracts 
hereinbefore authorized such provisions as 
he deems proper for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. In connection with sales 
or exchanges of lands acquired by purchase, 
he is authorized to effect conveyances with- 
out regard to the law governing the patent- 
ing of public lands. Wherever in this act 
functions, powers, or duties are conferred 
upon the Secretary, or the head of any vet- 
erans’ or other agency, these functions, 
powers, or duties may be performed, exer- 
cised, or discharged by the duly authorized 
representative of the Secretary or the head 
of such other agency, as the case may be. 

Sec. 7. As used in this act, the term “vet- 
eran” means any person who during Worid 
War II was entitled to the benefits afforded 
by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as now or hereafter amended, and 
who has been honorably discharged or other- 
wise honorably separated from the service 
entitling him to such benefits. “Veteran” 
does not include any person who was entitled 
to such benefits solely by reason of being 
ordered to report for induction under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such moncys 
as may be necessary to carry cut the pro- 
visions of this act. All revenues received in 
carrying out the provisions of this act shall 
be covered into the fund known as “Central 
Valley project, California, excess-land pur- 
chase fund” and shall be available for the 
purposes for which said fund is available. 





Why Is Meat Scarce? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when all of us are concerned with 
the high cost of living, a lot of people 
blame the farmer particularly regarding 
meat. 

If you examine the record, you will 
find that the Department of Agriculture 
and other administration authorities are 
largely responsible for our present dif- 
ficulty. An examination of the record 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
the past 10 years and their recommenda- 
tions will disclose that with the start of 
OPA the number of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep have declined on our farms and 
this was with the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

WHY LESS CATTLE? 

The cattle population of 1944 was 
573,000. Two years later it was 81,207,- 
0c0. The President and the Department 
of Agriculture recommended they be 
reduced 2,707,000 in 1947 and it was 
done. Today, according to their report, 
we have 78,564,000 head of all kinds of 
cattle in this country. Now listen to 


this, you consumers who are paying good 


85,- 
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prices for meat. The Department of 
Agriculture recommends that the farm- 
ers reduce their breeding herds by 517,- 
000 head for this next year. It is almost 
unbelievable but that is the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations. 

WHAT IS THE RECORD ON HOGS? 


In 1943 the spring pig crop was 74,223,- 
000. The fall crop was 47,584,000. Now 
what was the Agriculture Department’s 
goal for 1946? Well, they recommended 
51,651,000 spring pigs, a reduction of 
nearly 23,000,000 head. 

The Department in one instance was 
telling the people there would be a short- 
age of pork and the next instance asked 
the farmer in 1948 to produce 2,780,000 
less head of pigs than in 1947. This year 
the goals are raised but it takes at least a 
year to produce pork and from 2 to 3 
years to produce beef. 

Now what about sheep? The records 
show that in 1942, 55,120,000 head of 
sheep and lambs in this country and then 
came OPA with regulations and careful 
planning with recommendations until 
today the sheep and lamb population is 
about 35,332,000, a reduction of nearly 
20,000.000 head. 

The same story from the Department’s 
own records could be told about poultry 
and eggs. It must be recognized, Mr. 
Speaker, that the professional planners 
of the Wallace days still believe you can 
have prosperity through scarcity. We 
all remember the famous Luckman’s or- 
der to reduce poultry tosave grain. Mar- 
keting livestock at light weights, etc. 

In these days of increascd demand for 
meat and the population increasing al- 
most a million a year, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the Department of Agri- 
culture asks for fewer breeding cows. Do 
they actually want a shortage so that 
they can again force wartime controls 
upon the people? Every school child 
knows we want more production and not 
less. 

It is recognized by everyone that our 
enormous exports for European aid piays 
a tremendous part in the high prices and 
scarcities in our commodity market. 

The following table, computed from 
statistics received from the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, United 
Siates Department of Agriculture, shows 
the large exports of pork and pork prod- 
ucts. These exports were obiained by re- 
ducing hog numbers and were obtained 
by killing off the seed stock. The imports 
of lard and pork were very small. 

The table of exports is as follows: 

Pork and pork products: United Siates 


exports 
{Quantity, 1,000 pounds] 
RN hee nisin acteann ania iia 185, 035 
SOs ccc ence ninmatinninats 225, 148 
RRs uted ds dankoiiee ease €60, 999 
ROG iets svi tastiest sagan 1, 302, 728 
DE oooh citi a ccna edits 1, 828, 356 
RI icici chelaraice cee diataptrigeictinincaiaesd | aa aE 
nissan tse nthe gh aieeabv rane anarpleaadadicelat 1, 044, 101 
snc clesae gn oe al iecrenscalle eae 714, 785 
Ri bctirbanhaimaehcniep seis miestcehde arated 440, 192 


I do not have the export statistics on 
beef at the moment but the amount is 
enormous. It is very easy to see who has 


nessed up the production of meat and 
produced scarcity. 


Arabs Fear Expansion of Israel States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the following news release 
issued by the Committee for Justice and 
Peace in the Holy Land relative to ex- 
pressed fears on the part of the Arabs 
toward encroachments of Zionism in 
Jerusalem: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The execu- 
tive board of the Committee for Justice and 
Peace in the Holy Land, meeting in New 
York, expressed grave concern over recent 
statements by Foreign Minister Shertok and 
other spokesmen for the Israeli provisional 
government. These, statements indicate 
Israel’s intention of expanding by conquest 
the borders of the state beyond those recom- 
mended by the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and including Jerusalem which the 
UN had designated as an international zone. 

The executive board declared: 

“Arab opposition to Zionism has grown 
from the fear that Zionism planned, by ag- 
gressive immigration and eventual military 
action, to wrest more and more of the Arabs’ 
lands from them. Recent assertions by 
Moshe Shertok and others make these fears 
seem thoroughly justified and add fuel to 
the flames of war. The Security Council 
should warn Israel that her position consti- 
tutes a threat to peace.” 

The executive board also declared: 

“The Committee for Justice and Peace in 
the Holy Land urges the United States Gov- 
ernment to change its stand regarding the 
reference by the Security Council of the 
Palestine question to the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. So close was the vote that 
the abstention of the United States pre- 
vented the matter being referred to the 
Court. The American people have always 
considered a court of final appeal as an es- 
sential part of the fabric of democratic gov- 
ernment. It is hard to imagine our own 
federation of States working without our 
Supreme Court. The Court of International 
Justice must come to occupy a similar key 
position in the structure of the United Na- 
tions. Distinguished authorities differ as to 
interpretation of the United Nations Charter 
in matters affecting the Palestine dispute. 
Forty millions of people of the Arab world 
feel that their case has not had a fair and 
just hearing. Surely this is precisely the 
sort of case which should be referred to the 
Court. In refusing to support this course, 
the United States has struck a serious blow 
at the structure of the United Nations. We 
appeal to our Government to change this 
stand. 

“The committee also urges the Congress 
of the United States to revise the legislation 
concerning displaced persons passed at its 
last session so as to eliminate the un-Ameri- 
can discrimination against certain religious 
and racial groups. The committee has al- 
ways been warmly in favor of the admission 
of our full and fair share of displaced per- 
sons. It is disturbed by the rising tide of 
antisemitism of which the recent displaced 
persons legislation is one manifestation. 
The situation in Palestine has been made 
even more difficult by this legislation. It 
could be considerably eased by the passage 
of a displaced persons bill which would be 
generous and in the American tradition.” 
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The People Are Interested in Perform. 
ance—What Will the Eightieth Con. 
gress Do About Housing and Inflation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 26, 
1948: 

AS CONGRESS MEETS 

Congress meets today in one of the most 
unusual sessions in history. It will amount 
to a dress rehearsal of the Presidential cam- 
paign. Mr. Truman has been bitterly criti- 
cized for the special session call on the 
ground that it is a political stratagem, de- 
signed to improve Democratic chances in 
November. Moreover, the manner of his 
announcement, in the midst of his accept- 
ance speech at Philadelphia, has been char- 
acterized as beneath the dignity of the Presi- 
dential office. 

Mr. Truman can reply, and no doubt will 
do so when he appears before Congress to- 
morrow, that the last session left much un- 
finished business and that the urgency of 
some of the problems before the country 
cannot be postponed until next January. 
He can also say that the Republican plat- 
form pledges the majority party to actions 
which might have been completed last ses- 
sion, but were not; the special session, then, 
can test the sincerity of those pledges. 

The average independent citizen, however, 
is not so much interested in the jockeying for 
partisan advantage and in the charges and 
countercharges of the two parties as he is in 
performance. If the special session is bar- 
ren of achievement, it will leave Mr. Citizen 
with the feeling that the country’s well- 
being has been neglected in a futile political 
sparring match. 

It is up to the Republicans, therefore, to 
make it more than that, and they have the 
votes to do so. Moreover, while Governor 
Dewey is without direct responsibility, 
everyone knows that congressional leaders 
will be looking to him for guidance as the 
party's standard-bearer. If the session 
writes a record of statesmanship, Mr. Dewey 
will inevitably be given credit—and vice 
versa. 

Good statesmanship is always good poll- 
tics, too. Let the grumbling Republicans, 
called from their homes in midsummer, 
realize that Mr. Truman, whatever his. 
motives in calling the session, has presented 
them with a challenge and an opportunity. 
It will yield no dividens if they follow a 
course of inaction and obstruction; if they, 
on the other hand, pass a sheaf of excellent 
legislation, great advantage will accrue to 
them. 

The country is desperately in need of 
action to halt the rising price trend, as is 
evident every day as housewives go to the 
grocery store. It is desperately in need of 
such housing legislation as the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill, which passed the Republi- 
can Senate in the last session only to be 
smothered in the House. If these two prob- 
lems alone were tackled in the special session, 
it could be a big success. 

Nothing could be more disillusioning than 
for the civil-rights issue to be used as a 
roadblock. Both parties are pledged to pass 
civil-rights bills, but the southern Demo- 
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erets promise a filibuster, a troublesome 
tectic in any case, and a particularly trouble- 
some one in a short session. Therefore, Con- 
cress should give priority to other legisla- 
tion. If a filibuster does develop, the rule 
of cloture should be invoked, 

We urge the Republican majority to dis- 
tinguish itself in the sesison, to rise above 
petty political considerations, to accept the 
cage that Mr. Truman hurled and use the 
occasion for the national welfare. Then the 
Republicans can go into the fall campaign 
with a powerful appeal for public support. 





Distributing the Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Parkersburg News, 
published in Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
edited by Francis P. Fisher, of August 3, 
1948. The editorial follows: 

DISTRIBUTING THE POVERTY 


Writing in American Affairs, Dr. M. J. 
Bonn presents an objective and thoughtful 
discussion of socialism in England, His last 
paragraph sums up his conclusions: “It 
would be a great pity were the Socialist Labor 
Party to be released from power and respon- 
sibility before a majority of its followers 
has learnt the lesson that leisure is the re- 
sult of plenty and plenty is the result of 
work.” 

The favorite catch-phrase of socialism in 
all countries is its pledge to divide the wealth. 
This at once conjures up heavenly visions of a 
society in which everyone will live in luxury 
with a minimum of effort. What actually 
happens—and, England today is a living, 
breathing example of that—is that the 
wealth is destroyed, and what is distributed 
is the poverty. When we arbitrarily attempt 
to lift all men to the top we succeed in push- 
ing all men down toward the bottom, 

The capitalist system, by contrast, is based 
on the principle of incentive. There is a 
minimum of government meddling in cur 
affairs. A man can go as far as his energies 
and abilities allow. And if the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating, this system has 
produced more leisure, more wealth, more 
luxury for the masses of people, than any 
other since the world began. In Russia, for 
example, we have the socialized state in the 
extreme. And the average Russian’s income, 
measured in terms of what it will buy, is 
about 10 percent of the average American's. 

Furthermore, the class distinctions and 
abuse of special privilege the socialists are 
always talking about are far more flagrant in 
the socialized state. Again, Russia is the 
best example. The ruling class and their 
favorites live in luxury of Czarist proportions. 
Everybody else lives in comparative squalor. 

Lastly, and most important, the abuses of 
capitalism can be corrected—as the whole 
history of the United States illustrates. The 
people are top dog, and when they become 
enraged they get remedial action. The 
abuses of socialism, once they are firmly en- 
trenched, can be corrected only by revolu- 
tion—the state is all-powerful and it is 
ruthless when it comes to perpetuating itself, 
That is just another way of saying that the 
total state must be a police state, making full 


use of guns and clubs and concentration 
camps to hold the people in line. It always 
happens when a nation trades freedom for 
dubious promises of security. 





Nazi Farben Criminals Given Light 
Sentences—Judge Criticizes Leniency— 
Only Five Convicted of Abusing Slaves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
trial of the officials of the I. G. Farben 
chemical trust which started 11 months 
ago ended on July 29, with a verdict that 
none of the 24 on trial were guilty of 
backing Hitler’s war of conquest. Some 
of them were merely found guilty of loot- 
ing industries in subjugated countries 
and of mistreating slave labor. Yet 
everybody knows that these big monopo- 
lisis were the real warmakers and were 
working hand in glove with Hitler and 
his despicable Nazis. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an AP dispatch on the I. G. Farben trial 
at Nuremberg and the editorial comment 
that appeared in the Detroit News on 
Saturday, July 31, 1948. 

ONLY Fiver CONVICTED OF ABUSING SLAVES 

NurEMBERG, GERMANY, July 30.—Thirteen 
directors of the giant I. G. Farben chemical 
trust were convicted of war crimes and sen- 
tenced today to serve jail terms ranging from 
18 months to 8 years. 

One of the four American judges promptly 
filed a dissent, contending that the decision 
of the majority was too lenient. 

The dissenting judge was Paul M. Hebert, 
of Baton Rouge, La., who declared that he 
felt that 20 of the 23 defendants should have 
been convicted of mistreating slave labor. 
Only five actually were convicted on this 
count. 

The penalties against the 13 men convicted 
were the mildest ever imposed in a war- 
crimes trial in this war-crimes capital of 
conquered Germany. 


ESCAPE MAJOR CHARGE 


The sentences meant that actually only 7 
of the 24 Farben directors who went to trial 
11 months ago will stay behind bars for 
any length of time. All were credited with 
time already served. 

The defendants all were acquitted Thurs- 
day of the stiffest charge in the indictment— 
plotting and waging aggressive war. 

Carl Krauch, chairman of the board of the 
once great billion-dolla: firm, was sentenced 
to serve 6 years. The specific charge on 
which he was convicted was the misuse of 
slave labor. 

Hermann Schmitz, 67, private counselor to 
the Farben board of directors, got a 4-year 
sentence for plundering occupied countries. 


CTHER SENTENCES 


Other sentences on the charge of mis- 
using slave labor: Fritz Ter Meer, 7 years; 
Otto Ambros, 8 years; Heinrich Buetefisch, 
6 years; and Walter Duerrfeld, 8 years. 

On the charge of plundering and despoil- 
ing countries occupied by the Nazis the fol- 
lowing sentences were imposed: George von 
Schnitzler, 5 years; Ernest Buergin, 2 years; 
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Paul Haefliger, 2 years; Max Ilgner, $3 years; 
Friedrich Jaehne, 18 months; Heinrich Oster, 
2 years; and Hans Kugler, 18 months. 

As a result of the defendants being given 
credit for time already served, Iigner, Jaehne, 
Oster, Buergin, and Kugler will go free at 
once. 

Ter Meer and Duerfeld were linked closely 
to the Farben synthetic rubber plant at 
Auschwitz (Oswiecim) concentration camp. 
Ter Meer was the only defendant convicted 
on two counts. 

THE MEN ACQUITILC 

acquitted on all counts Fritz 
Henrich Hoerlein, Atgust von 
Knieriem, Christian Schneider, Hans 
Kuehne, Carl Lautenschlaeger, Wilhelm 
Mann, Karl Wurster, Heinrich Gattineau, 
and Erich von der Heyde. 

Max Brueggerman was severed from the 
case because of illness. 

The slave labor judgment was read today. 
The spoliation and plunder conviction was 
handed down Thursday. 

The tribunal acquitted Schneider, Buete- 
fisch, and von der Heyde of membership in 
a criminal organization—the SS (Nazi elite 
guard). It was acknowledged that they had 
membership, but the court ruled it was 
somewhat honorary and had no real signifi- 
cance. 


The court 
Gajewski, 





|From the Detroit News of July 31, 1948] 
CHEERING THE COMMIES 

When the 24 I, G. Farben industrialists 
were put in the dock at Nuremberg on August 
28, 1947, the American chief of counsel, Brig. 
Gen. Telford Taylor told the court: “These 
are the men who made war possible and they 
did it because they wanted to conquer.” 

There followed a long and costly trial, the 
practical results of which now make it seem 
like a case of bringing up the heavy artillery 
to shoot at a clay pipe. 

Fleven directors went scot The re- 
maining 13 were given sentences equivalent 
to those doled out to a first-time pickpocket 
or shoplifter. 

Not having heard the body of the evidence, 
we cannot say that this is a miscarriage of 
justice. Possibly General Taylor failed to 
prove his case. Possibly the judges con- 
cluded that for industrialists to league with 
politicians and soldiers in the carrying out 
of mass murder and other outrages is a very 
little crime. 

One dissenting judge at least impugned 
the judgment of the majority in that par- 
ticular. 

But the effect of it, and the disparity be- 
tween Nuremberg’s harsh judgments of sol- 
diers and its soft judgments of businessmen, 
will not be lost on the world, least of all the 
Communist world. 

They will say of it: “That is justice for a 
capitalist in a capitalist court.” 

They said it once before when Schacht was 
allowed to go, almost with our blessing. 


fr 
tree. 





Special Session Should Help Veters Make 
Up Their Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include an article entitled “Why 
the Special Session Is Useful” from the 
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Christian Science Monitor of July 19, 
1948, and another article “Special Session 
Puts Voters in the Saddle” from the July 
21, 1948, issue of the same newspaper: 
WHY THE SPECIAL SESSION IS USEFUL 
(By Roscoe Drummond, chief, Washington 
bureau, the Christian Science Monitor) 

WasHINGTON.—So far, most of the discus- 
sion about the special session of Congress 
called for July 26 has revolved around 
whether it will help or hurt President Tru- 
man, whether it will embarrass or benefit 
the Republicans. 

This is quite secondary, quite unimpor- 
tant. 

What is important is whether it serves the 
country, not whether it serves the politicians. 

There is a very good prospect that whatever 
the special session may do to Mr. Truman or 
to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, it will be eminent- 
ly useful to the voters. 

Of course, there’s politics in the President’s 
action, and there’s politics in the Republi- 
can response to the President’s action. 

Mr. Truman well may lose the advantage 
he is trying to gain in this maneuver. And 
if the Republicans aren't a little wiser and a 
little cooler than their first pained screams 
indicate, Governor Dewey may find that his 
Congress has put him at a disadvantage. 

But it is hard to see how the country can 
lose, how the voter can be put at any dis- 
advantage. 

However political the President’s purpose, 
the summoning of the special session on the 
eve of the campaign can make the 1948 elec- 
tion exceptionally meaningful and realistic. 
Quite unwittingly, it combines one of the 
best features of parliamentary government 
with the special advantages of the American 
system of national elections at regular 
intervals: 

1. The American voters in a Presidential 
campaign ordinarily are asked to choose be- 
tween two candidates and two parties mostly 
on the basis of what each promises to do if 
elected. 

This fall the voters will have a chance to 
choose between two parties on the basis of 
what those parties actually do in a session of 
Congress which will end as the campaigning 
begins. 

This time there is a good chance—at least 
the special session makes it possible—that the 
voters can make their decision on the basis 
of action, not merely on the basis of words; 
on the basis of performance, not merely on 
the basis of pledges. 

2. Usually in Presidential elections, the 
record of the Congress is so distant and often 
so confused that it is only an incidental fac- 
tor in the campaign. This time the special 
session undoubtedly will convene into the 
very heart of the campaign. The effect will be 
very near to the parliamentary system, 
wherein parliament is adjourned and goes 
immediately to the country upon specific and 
overriding issues. 

When Congress adjourns at the end of the 
special session, both parties will be forced to 
go to the country on the basis of the record 
which each has made at the very time each 
party knew it had to submit itself to the 
electorate. 

3. The central issues of the campaign will 
be made more than usually vital and visible 
by having Congress function before the 
very searchlight of voter opinion and con- 
scious that it will be subject immediately and 
conclusively to voter decision. Congressional 
action—or inaction—is a far better and more 
realistic guide to what any party will do in 
office than are the speeches of the Pres- 
idential nominees. 

For all of these reasons, however hard the 
special session may be on the politicians, it 
can be an incalculable boon to the voters. 

Quite simply and completely nonpartisanly, 
I should like to ask: 

Why shouldn't the Republican Party be 
asked by the voters, if not by a partisan 


President, to show that it can make good 
upon its platform before the election rather 
than after it? It is committed in its plat- 
form on virtually every issue which will 
come before the session. Why shouldn’t it 
act upon a few of the most urgent? 

And why shouldn’t the Democratic Party 
be asked to show to its potential supporters 
whether it intends to make good upon its 
platform before rather than after the elec- 
tion? The platform praised President Tru- 
man for his civil rights program. Will his 
party, which has opposed it in the past, sup- 
port it this summer? The platform pledged 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Will the 
members of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress, most of whom voted for the Taft- 
Hartley law, reverse themselves in order to 
honor the platform? Mr. Truman’s poten- 
tial labor supporters have a right to know. 

The special session puts both parties on 
the spot and it’s a good thing—good for the 
voters, healthy for the country, and it will 
make for a more vital, realistic, and intelli- 
gent election. 


SPECIAL SESSION PUTS VOTERS IN THE SADDLE 


(By Roscce Drummond, chief, Washington 
bureau, the Christian Science Monitor) 


WASHINGTON.—It is by no means certain, 
it is certainly not inevitable, that President 
Truman is going to pick up the marbles at 
the end of the precampaign special session 
of Congress. 

The President has gained an opening ad- 
vantage by seizing the initiative. 

Eut what will really count is not who has 
taken the initiative but who uses the initia- 
tive better after it has been taken. 

In other words, it is entirely within the 
grasp of the Republicans to take the special 
session into its own hands, use it construc- 
tively regardless of why Mr. Truman called 
it, and go to the country with a solid record 
of promises turned into performance. 

There is some evidence already that the 
cooler heads in the Republican Party have 
this in mind. Governor Dewey is aware that 
just screaming “politics” is no effective an- 
swer to politics, and the fact that the Re- 
publican Presidential nominee is calmly 
silent suggests that he is looking for ways 
by which the GOP Congress can meet the 
President’s challenge other than by epithets. 

Thus far three arguments have been ad- 
vanced against the special session of Con- 
gress. They deserve to be looked at. 

One is that the domestic controversies 
which will be generated will endanger the 
bipartisan support of foreign policy and that 
the handling of the Berlin blockade crisis 
may be rendered more difficult. The fact is 
that no issue of foreign policy is raised by 
the special session; and if the bipartisan 
foundation of foreign policy will not stand 
the heat of the special session, it will not 
stand the heat of the campaign. The sooner 
we know it the better. 

A second argument is that somehow Mr. 
Truman ought to recognize that he is going 
to be retired from the White House and begin 
acting accordingly. This would mean that 
he should accept the quiet role of caretaker 
of the Government until next January and 
conduct only a polite and diffident campaign 
with no more than a dash of partisan strife. 
Well, that’s pretty unrealistic. Mr. Truman 
believes honestly that his policies are nearer 
right than his opposition; he is persuaded 
that he can prove it to the voters that he 
is nearer right; he sees no reason he should 
accept defeat as a foregone conclusion. 
Presidential campaigns are partisan in their 
nature and they never are fought without 
partisan strife; 1948 is no exception. 

Finally, the view is held in some places— 
first expressed, I believe, by Representative 
CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of Ohio—that 
Congress “is not under any particular obliga- 
tion” to carry out the 1948 platforms. Mr. 
Erown’s contention is that neither party has 
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any responsibility to its national platform 
until the election has decided which party 
will control the Government; that only after 
the winning party has a new mandate from 
the people should it begin to put its promises 
into reality. 

Now that, if I may put it mildly, is blang 
and guileful deception. That is the state. 
ment of a politician busy at his work, It 
is impure “bunk,” containing just enough 
adulterated truth to get by the laws of 
nonsense. 

Mr. Brown has the gall to say—you will 
note that Governor Dewey, Governor War. 
ren, Senator Vandenberg, and other respon. 
sible Republican leaders are not joining in 
any such whim-wham—that neither party 
should be expected to honor its platform 
commitments until it wins the election, 

What does this mean? It means that here 
is a politician who wants to defend both 
parties against having to do anything to 
alienate a vote until all the voting is over, 
It means that neither party should ever 
have to go before the voters on performance, 
only on promises. 

The fact is that President Truman, as the 
Democratic leader, and Governor Dewey, as 
the Republican leader, have announced their 
unqualified acceptance of the pledges in 
their respective platforms. If party govern- 
ment means anything, it means that the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party, 
through the voices of their conventions, 
have accepted the pledges of their respective 
platforms. The Democratic and Republican 
Members of Congress are the instruments of 
their parties, and they are as honor-bound 
by their platforms now as they are after 
November, 

The special session doesn’t put Mr. Tru- 
man in the saddle—it doesn’t put Governor 
Dewey in the saddle. It puts the voters in 
the saddle. Here is one Presidential cam- 
paign in which the voters can see that 
Congress redeenis its promises or is dealt 
with accordingly. 





Russia—Don’t Be Too Optimistic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include newspaper articles, 
I am submitting views of several news- 
papers and columnists, all of which, it 
is my opinion, will be of interest at this 
time. The articles follow: ‘ 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 1, 1948] 

UNITED STATES OUTPOSTS ARE SMALL BUT Po- 
TENT—OBSERVERS FEEL THAT OUR ACTUAL AND 
POTENTIAL POWER, RATHER THAN THE SIZE 
oF Our UNITs ABROAD, Is RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CHECKING LARGE-SCALE AGGRESSION BY 
RUSSIA 

(By Robert N. Cool) 

Though President Truman recently de- 
claréd that the chances for world peace are 
excellent, the armed forces of the United 
States stand guard throughout the world. 

Compared with the mighty deployments 
of wartime, their present strength is not im- 
pressive, but many observers believe that it 
is the actual and potential power of the 
United States—represented abroad by com- 
paratively small military units and skeleton 
facilities—which prevenis large-scale aggres- 
sion. 














The Soviet Union, regarded as the only pos- 
sible antagonist in a major war, frequently 
has complained about the armed “imperial- 
ism” of the United States. American troops, 
ships, airfields, and military equipment are 
to be found facing Russian expansion on 
evrey hand. The Chinese Government, war- 
ring with scant success against Chinese Com- 
munist armies, is powered by United States 
supplies. Far across the map, European 
nations Within the sphere of the European 
recovery plan are waiting to find out whether 
they too are to be armed by America. Greece 
and Turkey already have been so equipped. 


SKIRMISH LINES OF “COLD WAR” 


In the Middle East, Britain arms the Arab 
world. 

These weapons in the hands of possibie 
allies represent the skirmish lines of the “cold 
war.” It long has been accepted in the rela- 
tionships between nations that supplying 
weapons does not constitute a breach of 
peace when there isn’t a war on. Such 
weapons are considered to be for defense. 

Behind them stand the warships, planes, 

guns, and soldiery of the potentially hostile 
20wers. 
In the present situation the Soviet Union is 
operating on interior lines. Its “allies,” ex- 
cept for the more nebulous forces of inter- 
national communism, are grouped on her 
immediate frontiers, 

The United States, however, like England 
in the nineteenth century, is geographically 
isolated and possessed of the biggest navy. 
It has wide-ranging interests, plenty of 
mroney. 

Its outposts are spread all over the world. 
Should war come, United States strategy 
would be to keep the fighting overseas while 
striking at the enemy from bases on his 
doorstep. 

The map above shows where the United 
States has airfields, bases, troops, and ships. 
Many of these installations and forces repre- 
sent obligations left over from the last war. 
American personnel in Germany and Japan, 
for instance, are engaged in occupation 
duties. A large United States airfield at 
Mellaha, Tripoli, recently was reactivated. 
It is used as a war station on air-supply 
routes between the United States and Ger- 
many and Saudi Arabia. 

In any war, of course, other bases built 
during World War II would again be used by 
the United States. Brazil, where Americans 
built bases in the last war, is closely linked 
in hemisphere defense agreements. The 
status of wartime bases in Greenland and 
Iceland has been the subject of negotiation. 
Should war ever come they would almost 
certainly be used again, 

SOMETHING THE MAP DOESN’T SHOW 


When a group of United States B-29 Super 
Fortresses arrived in Britain on a visit during 
the height of the Berlin crisis the world saw 
how quickly the map of strategic force can 
be changed in an air age. 

Most authorities attribute America’s domi- 
nant world military position to something 
which is not shown on this map. That is 
the possession of the atomic bomb. 

It was almost exactly 3 years ago that the 
first experimental atomic blast went off, un- 
der conditions of the greatest secrecy, a few 
miles west of Carrizoso, N. Mex. Soon the 
second and third atomic bombs shriveled 
Japanese resistance and astonished the en- 
tire world. 

Though the nations have not found a way 
to control the atomic threat to civilization, 
they recognize its grim significance. Some 
believe that the awfulness of atomic war is 
going to help preserve peace. 

Currently the United States alone is 
equipped to wage such a war, but last winter 
President Truman’s Air Policy Commission 
warned that the United States could not as- 
sume immunity from a possible atomic at- 
tack on this country after January 1, 1953. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of June 19, 
1948] 


Reps ON Marcu AGAIN THIS SUMMER 


While politicians fiddle— 

Look for all-out, world-wide Red political 
offensive this summer, accompanied by 
violence, 

Intelligence reports indicate that central, 
western, and southeastern Europe, the Mid- 
dle and Far East, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Malaya, China, Burma, and Latin America 
all will be targets. 

Red timetable is being speeded to take ad- 
vantage of American confusion in election 
year, to paralyze world recovery efforts be- 
fore they get well under way. 

United States is committed deeply in each 
of these areas. Moscow figures by causing 
anarchy abroad, economic collapse here could 
be guaranteed. And that would be signal 
for Communist drive against us. 

Inside reports to United States Govern- 
ment reveal steady Communist progress in 
China. Same is true of Indochina, nom- 
inally French, and Netherlands East Indies, 
nominally Dutch. 

London reports Communist drive in Ma- 
laya to force British out; credits recent po- 
litical murders to this source. 

In Latin America, British secret service and 
our FBI work together against Red network. 
In Colombia, several British secret service 
men have been murdered. Investigators say 
one Communist aim there is control of 
Colombian oil. 

Economically, war hit South America al- 
most as hard as Europe or Asia. With wide- 
spread poverty, and hunger in some places, 
it’s fertile ground for seeds of trouble. 

It all adds up to backstage talk among 
high Government officials here and in Lon- 
don and Paris that this summer is almost 
certain to bring worst war scare since VE- 
day. 

hee that explains why Congressmen have 
bad base of jitters about treir votes on draft 
bill. 


—— 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 1, 1948] 


ATLANTIC Coast oF Europe Is KREMLIN’S GOAL 
oF YEAR—SOVIET BELIEVES UNITED STATES 
WILL Not PROVOKE War AND SHE May Suc- 
CEED WHERE HITLER FAILED ON THE “RIM- 
LAND” 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Some ranking military men in Washington, 
who have followed Soviet policies since Mos- 
cow was given the green light in 1943 to take 
over eastern Europe and the Balkans, have 
come to the conclusion that the Kremlin is 
determined—regardless of the price—to 
achieve control over Europe as far as the 
Atlantic. 

Furthermore they believe that Russia in- 
tends, after destroying the regime of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to establish Red 
supremacy over China, India, Siam, Indo- 
china, and Indonesia, 

The Kremlin hopes to carry out its plans 
without war, but is prepared and willing to 
unleash a conflict if we attempt to interfere. 
Moscow feels confident that it will succeed 
where Hitler failed. The Western Powers were 
capable of determined resistance to Nazi Ger- 
many in World War II, but this strength has 
been destroyed as far as Europe is concerned, 
the Soviet planners believe, while the United 
States will not, single-handed, challenge the 
vast power of the U.S. S. R. and her satellites. 

As an indication of our timidity, according 
to those who maintain some contacts with 
the countries behind the iron curtain, the 
Kremlin points out that the United States, 
after having shown its willingness to spend 
billions for Europe’s recovery, balked when 
the western European nations asked that 
military equipment be made available to aid 
their self-defense, 
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LESSON FROM HITLER 


The German geopoliticians, who, headed by 
the late Professor Haushofer, advised Hitler 
before he embarked on his fatal adventure, 
expounded the doctrine of the “heartland” 
of Europe and Asia which must be in the 
hands of any power which seeks to dominate 
the world. It was in accordance with this 
doctrine that the Germans tried to conquer 
the heart of Europe before they attempted to 
win the shore lines of the continent. 

Soviet geopoliticians, who realize that to- 
day most of Europe’s heartland is in Mos- 
cow’s hands, go a step further. Taking a 
lesson from Hitler’s sad experience, they be- 
lieve that the heartland is useless unless the 
“rimland” of the continent is in their hands. 

This makes it imperative for the U.S. S. R. 
to be in physical possession of the Atlantic 
coast from Norway to Spain, and, if possible, 
to Gibraltar. If such an operation can be 
carried out without a shooting war, so much 
the better. If there is physical resistance, 
however, it must be crushed. The present 
western governments must be liquidated and 
replaced by faithful stooges of the Kremlin. 


EXPLAINS BERLIN ATTITUDE 


This program explains the Soviet attitude 
in Berlin and its insistence on creating a 
centralized Germany after the allies have 
evacuated German territory. America at the 
present time is the only power in the world 
capable of challenging the grandiose Rus- 
sian plans. Hence, America either must be 
placed in a position where it cannot interfere 
with the Kremlin’s plans or be persuaded to 
give up all interest in Europe and Asia. 

It must be remembered that until Prime 
Minister Stalin was “bribed” to participate in 
the United Nations, by important conces- 
sions in China and new territorial acquisi- 
tions from Japan, he advocated the division 
of the world into three zones: (1) Eastern 
and central Europe and a portion of the Mid- 
dle East to be the responsibility of the 
U.S. S. R.; (2) western Europe and a portion 
of Africa, together with the Jndian Ocean 
area of Asia, for which Britain should be re- 
sponsible; and (3) the Western Hemisphere, 
including the Philippine Islands, which 
would be the exclusive interest of the United 
States. 

Prime Minister Stalin was following the 
old power politics pattern which eventually 
would lead to more major wars, for one of the 
great powers could be expected to infringe 
on the bailiwick of one of the others. 

If today the United States can be per- 
suaded to give up all interest in Europe and 
the Far East, Russia soon will be in a posi- 
tion to control both the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores of the Continent of Europe and Asia 
and will not have to consider what America 
may do in the future. 

EOMB EFFECT NEGLIGIBLE 

Moscow’s determination to reach the At- 
lantic this year is considered to be the only 
certain thing in the present confused Euro- 
pean picture. 

Many diplomatic and military observers in 
Washington contend that Russia is reluctant 
to unleash another war because she is not 
fully prepared yet. Furthermore, it is said, 
she does not yet possess the atomic bomb. 
This destructive instrument, which is still 
an American monopoly, unquestionably 
would be important in an offensive war. But 
the knowledge of this monopoly is producing 
the same effect on the American people as 
the Maginot line produced on the French be- 
tween the two world wars. 

The atomic bomb is a powerful weapon in 
our hands, if we decide to use it to stymie 





Russia’s present obvious plans. But it will 
become of questionable importance if Russia 
is permitted to establish herself along t! 


Atlantic and Pacific and begins to produce 
her own atomic bomb. 
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The belief that Russia is not fully pre- 
pared to wage war at this time is pure wish- 
ful thinking. It is true that the Soviet 
armies are not prepared to fight such a 
powerful army as we had in Europe between 
1944 and 1945. If the powerful American 
divisions which broke the back of the Nazi 
armies and the powerful air groups which 
smashed Germany existed today between the 
Rhine and the Channel instead of the pres- 
ent weak skeleton formations, there is no 
doubt that the Russians would not have a 
chance against us, no matter how many divi- 
sions they had. 


FORCES ARE WEAK 


But our fighting strength in Europe right 
now is less than three divisions. Our Air 
Force is nowhere near what it was on VE-day. 
The French and British forces are lamentably 
weak and dispirited. There is more national 
unity in those countries today than there 
was a year or two ago, but still Communist 
agents have succeeded in creating a state 
of mind which does not lend itself to long- 
range resistance. 

The French have manpower enough to 
organize immediately 45 divisions, but they 
must rely on American factories to provide 
them with the necessary equipment. We 
cannot provide them with it. We are figur- 
ing on increasing our own national forces by 
eight new divisions. This will require at 
least 18 months under present conditions. 
How can we assume the responsibility for 
providing war material for 45 new French 
divisions? 

While it should be admitted that the Red 
armies are not equal qualitatively to the 
forces of the West as they existed on VE-day, 
there is no military force now in existence 
which is able to stand before the masses the 
U. S. S. R. can throw into a campaign at a 
moment's notice. 

The sheet weight of Russia’s more than 
250 divisions would annihilate the weak 
forces which exist in western Europe. This 
explains why the French Government is 
swallowing its pride and urging the American 
and British Governments to negotiate—and 
appease Russia if necessary—rather than 
provoke a Soviet attack. 


PROPITIOUS MOMENT 


The Kremlin is fully aware of conditions 
in the West—much more so than we are 
about conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Kremlin also is aware that in addition 
to our unpreparedness for a major war, a bit- 
ter electoral campaign will be waged in 
America during the next 3 months. The 
members of the Politburo assume that no 
political leader will be popular and get the 
vote if he advocates involvement of the 
United States in another war. 

No moment has been more propitious for 
the Kremlin to put into effect its policies of 
reaching Europe’s and Asia’s “rimland”—as 
protection for the heartland—than the next 
few months. The Soviet leaders have made 
their calculations and believe that while 
there is slight danger of provoking the 
American people to another bitter fight, the 
chances that this will not happen are very 
great, indeed. 


“SIT TIGHT” POLICY 


Their present policy is to sit tight and let 
Washington exhaust itself with diplomatic 
gestures and notes. After a while, our diplo- 
matic observers believe, when this Govern- 
ment is faced with the alternative of a shoot- 
ing war or a withdrawal from Europe, the 
Kremlin is confident that we will withdraw. 

Meanwhile, the Russians are holding tight 
to their policy of squeezing us out of Berlin— 
which is regarded by those in that city as 
another potential Bataan. The air lift which 
we are using to bring supplies into that 
beleagured city is spectacular and impres- 
sive. But like many spectacular displays of 
strength, it cannot go on indefinitely. The 
days of heavy fogs and frequent bad weather 
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are approaching and our planes will be 
grounded for considerable periods. Then 
what? the Russians ask. 

The German people are watching our ef- 
forts with admiration, for American planes 
are performing a remarkable feat. But the 
question in their minds is whether there is 
enough strength in America to challenge the 
Russians when they decide to start their 
march to the channel. They doubt it. 

The Berlin affair, which has set the inter- 
national pot boiling, is a premeditated inci- 
dent on the part of the Russians. We have 
to make a choice in the near future whether 
to abandon the city—which means that we 
would have to leave all of Germany before 
the year is up—or to accept the Russian 
challenge and assert our rights to remain 
there. 

The Russians feel confident that in either 
case they will succeed in reaching the At- 
lantic by the end of the year, and secure the 
“rimland”’ which they believe will help estab- 
lish Asiatic domination over the world. 


{From the New York Times, August 3, 1948] 
LIGHT ON RussIAN AIMS 


At the moment when the envoys of the 
United States, Britain, and France were being 
admitted to the presence of Premier Stalin 
to submit their proposals for ending the 
Berlin crisis and settling the problems of 
Germany and of Europe, the Russian delega- 
tion at the Belgrade Conference published its 
draft for a new Danube pact, which is highly 
revealing of Russian purposes and policies. 
This draft pays lip service to the principie 
of free and open navigation of Eurone’s cen- 
tral waterway, as provided in the Balkan 
peace treaties; but it also proposes to vest 
control over such navigation in a commis- 
sion consisting solely of representatives of 
the Danube states, which means control by 
Russia and its satellite governments. How 
Russia employs such controls for its own 
ends is amply demonstrated by the Russian 
blockade of the German capital. 

What the Russian proposal amounts to, 
therefore, is that a conference called to estab- 
lish a new international administration of 
the Danube, such as has been maintained 
for many decades, is in effect being called 
upon to abrogate such an administration and 
to convert the Danube into a private Russian 
river. The Western Powers, who took the 
initiative in calling a conference packed by 
Russia with its puppets, are being asked 
either to submit to the Russian demands and 
bar themselves from any part in carrying out 
an important provision of the peace treaties 
they have signed or face being shown the exit 
door. 

Such a development can scarcely be called 
a triumph for western diplomacy. But it 
also demonstrates several other things which 
it will be well to keep in mind. The first is 
that Russia is still pursuing power politics 
for its own self-aggrandizement. The second 
is that it is following in Hitler's footsteps and 
is trying to expel from central and eastern 
Europe what the Nazis used to call area- 
alien elements, such as the Western Powers, 
in order to establish its own unchallengeable 
domination. And the third is that where 
Russia finds itself in the majority, the mi- 
nority is accorded not only no veto rights 
but no rights at all, which provides a pre- 
view of what would happen in the United 
Nations if Russia should ever succeed in 
dominating a majority in it. 

Beyond that, if Russia should succeed in 
applying the principle of its proposed pact to 
the Danube it can be expected to press with 
increased vigor for the application of the 
same principle to an even more important 
waterway—the Dardanelles. Having been re- 
fused control of the straits by Hitler under 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, it returned to the same 
demands after Hitler’s defeat. After win- 
ning western consent to a revision of the in- 
ternational regime established by the Mon- 


treux convention, it demanded in a note to 
Turkey dated August 7, 1946, that control over 
the straits should be vested solely in Turkey 
and the Black Sea powers to the exclusion 
of the west, which would put real control in 
Russian hands, and that this control shoulg 
be backed by a joint defense giving Russia 
military bases on the straits. This, of course 
would make Turkey another Russian puppet. 
The Truman doctrine put up a bar against 
such a development, but a victory of the Rus. 
sian principle at Belgrade would go far jn 
strengthening Russia’s case in any future 
conference on the Dardanelles. 





Spare Us From OPA 
EXTENSION OF REM/RKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Daily Mirror 
of July 27, 1948. The editorial follows: 


SPARE US FROM OPA 


President Truman is scheduled to continue 
picking his political quarrel with Congress 
today and it is widely believed he will ask 
for inflation controls, including the estab- 
lishment of another OPA. 

Heaven knows, prices are high enough— 
because Mr. Truman forced them there. 

But deliver us, we cry, from another OPA 
reign of terror, with its accompaniment of 
empty shelves in the stores and its legion 
of fat-bellied “blacketeers” taking the trade 
and the profits away from legitimate business, 

Mr. Truman—with a great deal of Re- 
publican aid, it must be admitted—set out 
to save the world with the Marshall plan. 

So, while Americans desperately need 
houses, autos, heavy goods of ail kinds, food 
and clothing at fair prices—$7,000,000,000 
worth of our national energy and wealth is 
being channeled off to Europe and elsewhere. 

And it is blandly assumed that we can 
provide these goods without any shock to 
our economy; that they can have our cake 
and we can eat it, too. 

Probably we will never get over being na- 
tional suckers. 

We even expected gratitude from Europe 
for our help, and we have just been given 
a sample of that lovely quality by the once 
great Republic of France. 

France is a main beneficiary of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

And the principal purpose of the Marshall 
plan, as it was sold to the American people, 
was to combat the spread of communism by 
helping western Europe to become strong. 

But when French Premier Schuman tried 
to put through a modest billion-dollar budget 
for France’s military defense, he was voted 
down and his government fell. 

Communist and other elements of the radi- 
cal left were in part responsible. Also to 
blame, we think, was the feeling that is natu- 
ral and general over Europe, a sentiment 
than can be described as “What the hell, let 
Uncle Sam do it.” 

We are going to have to pay—and that 
means every individual United States citi- 
zen—for the world paternalism of the New 
Deal. 

The reckoning cannot be avoided by arti- 
ficial regulations which would, by their em- 
ployment of myriads more bureaucrats, only 
intensify the burden. 

Federal spending, past and present, be- 
yond the means of the country to underwrite 
















































that spending, is the prinrary cause of infla- 
tion. Until that cause is removed by rigid 
covernmental economy, no palliative OPA 
pill can undo the evil. 

The Congress should hammer home these 
truths to the people over and over. We are 
paying the price of folly. Our only real re- 
‘Nef can come by cutting out the foolishness. 





President Truman’s Message Presents a 
Test of Republican Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 27, 
1948: 

A FORTHRIGHT MESSAGE 


Mr. Truman’s message to Congress, for 
the most part, is strong and directly to the 
point, It contains no surprises. The Presi- 
dent merely reiterates a program of legisla- 
tion which he has often urged upon the 
Eightieth Congress. If the message were 
read in a vacuum, without knowledge of the 
events of the last month, it would be diffi- 
cult to detect political motivation. Of 
course, the message has political motivation, 
but it also coincides with the national wel- 
fare. 

The major part of the address deals with 
the two most pressing domestic problems— 
inflation and _ housing. Mr. Truman 
sketches, in succinct phrases, what high 
prices are doing to the family budget, and 
how they continue to rise month after 
month. Increased prices for food, clothing, 
and fuel are accompanied by rises in indus- 
trial prices, such as the recent increase in 
steel. Correctly, the President warns that a 
major ”epression here would prevent the 
recovery throughout the world basic to last- 
ing peace. 

Last November, Mr. Truman asked Con- 
gress to pass a 10-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram. He now presents a revised and 
strengthened 8-point program. He would 
re-enact the excess-profits tax (thus correct- 
ing one of his own mistakes); restore con- 
sumer credit controls; harness bank credit; 
regulate speculation in commodities; allo- 
cate scarce commodities; strengthen rent 
controls; set up stand-by rationing and 
price control on products in short supply, 
and provide limited control over wages. 

The weakness in this otherwise good pro- 
gram is the gingerly way the President deals 
with wages. He made a bad error just after 
the war ended in removing controls from 
wages. He expounded the Alice-in-Wonder- 
land theory that wages could rise without 
necessarily causing price rises. Apparently 
he is still living partly in that dreamland. 
He says the Government should have author- 
ity to limit wage adjustments which would 
force a break in the price ceiling. It would 
take Merlin the magician and a million ac- 
countants to determine just when the Gov- 
ernment should step in under that formula. 

This is especially true since the President adds 
the clause—“except where wage adjustments 
are essential to remedy hardships, to cor- 
rect inequities, or to prevent an actual lower- 
ing of living standards.” 

The President makes the good point about 
inflationary measures that, if they are not 
passed by the special session, it may take the 
Eighty-first Congress many months to pre- 
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pare legislation, hold hearings, and pass a 
program and the country cannot wait that 
long. He makes the same point about a 
housing law, which he said might be delayed 
a full year if held over for the next Congress. 
In housing, Mr. Truman asks for the passage 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which has 
already passed the Senate but which has 
been bottled up in the House at the urging 
of the real-estate lobby. There is good rea- 
son to believe that if the bill should get to 
the House floor, it would receive sufficient 
Republican votes for passage. 

In addition to inflation and housing, the 
President renews his plea for aid to educa- 
tion, increasing the minmum wage from 40 
to 75 cents, increasing and extending social- 
security benefits, a more generous and less 
bigoted displaced-persons law, etc. He calls 
attention to the shortage of power, and asks 
for appropriations for the Johnsonville, 
Tenn., steam plant and other projects. The 
highly controversial civil-rights program he 
mentions last among matters to be acted 
upon in the special session. 

Now comes the test of Republican leader- 
ship. It can spurn the President's recom- 
mendations and call them, if it will, an at- 
tempt at political blackmail. That would be 
the petty attitude and for them a dangerous 
one. The public is not going to be deceived 
by such a tactic and it would cost the GOP 
prestige and votes. Or the Republican lead- 
ership can regard the President’s address as 
a challenge and as an opportunity. It can 
pass a sheaf of legislation to meet the Na- 
tion’s immediate problems and thus heighten 
its already bright chances for victory in 
November. 





The Administrative Practitioners Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to protect 
the public with respect to practitioners 
before administrative agencies. The 
present bill is a revision of H. R. 2657, 
introduced on March 20, 1947. 

Extensive hearings were held on H. R. 
2657 by Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Judiciary Committee. At those hearings 
many representatives of interested 
groups throughout the country appeared 
and gave the committee the benefit of 
their views. A brief statement of the 
history and purpose of the bill, together 
with an explanation of its provisions, is 
as follows: 4 
History, STRUCTURE, .ND PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


For many years legislation has been 
proposed in one or both Houses of the 
Congress respecting admissions to prac- 
tice before administrative agencies. 
More than 20 bills have been introduced 
in recent years.’ When the administra- 


1S. 2944, Mr. Wagner, of New York, 74th 
Cong.; H. R. 9635, Mr. O’Toole, 75th Cong.; 
H. R. 4798, Mr. O’Toole, 76th Cong.; H. R. 
605, Mr. O'Toole, 77th Cong.; H. R. 2526, Mr. 
Walter, 77th Cong.; H. R. 94, Mr. O’Toole, 
78th Cong.; H. R. 4470, Mr. Wickersham, 78th 
Cong.; H. R. 2323, Mr. Hancock, 78th Cong.; 
8. 1945, Mr. Lucas, 78th Cong.; H. R. 5237, Mr. 
Smith of Virginia, 78th Cong.; H. R. 5277, 
Mr. Capozzoli, 78th Cong.; H. R. 339, Mr. 
Smith of Virginia, 79th Cong.; H. R. 643, 
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tive procedure bill (now the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act) was before the House 
in 1946 there were demands that it con- 
tain provisions on this general problem. 
But the subject was then deemed too 
large and important for fragmentary 
treatment as a mere part of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. Experience dur- 
ing the present Congress, with H. R. 2657, 
has demonstrated the wisdom of leaving 
the matter for separate consideration 
and more comprehensive provision. 

From the earliest times, those who rep- 
resent other people in the courts and be- 
fore Government bodies have been sub- 
jected to regulation. A lawyer is simply 
a person who has complied with tradi- 
tional requirements for a license to prac- 
tice law. In this country the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its agen- 
cies leave the granting of these permits, 
at least in the first instance, to the courts 
of the several States, Territories, depend- 
encies, possessions, and District of Co- 
lumbia. But, at the same time, there has 
been a gradual growth of a system in the 
Federal executive branch for the admin- 
istrative admission to practice, and the 
administrative control, of both lawyers 
and nonlawyers. This has come about 
because, in the creation of new govern- 
mental agencies to exercise new powers 
of regulation in new fields, there has been 
a natural development of specialized call- 
ings as in the realm of rates and account- 
ing. These new specialists, who operate 
exclusively before administrative bodies, 
have been necessarily subjected to some 
control in the matter of their practice 
there.’ 

This dual system of control—one by 
the courts and the other by some Federal 
administrative agencies—has produced a 
number of perennial problems. (See the 
elaborate study entitled “Admissions to 
and Control Over Practice Before Fed- 
eral Administrative Agencies,” report of 
the committee on administrative prac- 
tice, Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, 1938.) Lawyers, although duly 
licensed and subject to discipline by the 
courts of both the Federal Government 
and the several States, have been un- 
necessarily required to obtain many spe- 
cial licenses from administrative agen- 
cies to do what the courts have already 
authorized them to do. (See the Final 
Report, Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure (1941), S. 
Doc. No. 8, 77th Cong., p. 124.) In mat- 
ters of discipline, lawyers have thus been 
subjected as well to the divided control 
of both the judicial and administrative 


Mr. Wickersham, 
Lucas, 79th Cong.; 
79th Cong.; 


79th Cong.; S. 92, 
H. R. 1206, Mr. 
H. R. 1387, Mr. 


Mr. 
Walter, 
Hancock, 79th 


Cong.; S. 572, Mr. Langer, 79th Cong; S. 740, 
Mr. McCarran, 79th Cong.; and H. R. 3089, 
Mr. Kefauver, 79th Cong. 

?See, for example, Goldsmith v. Board of 
Tax Appeals (170 U. S. 117 (1926)). For the 


prior and subsequent history of this case see 
People ex rel. Goldschmidt v. Travers (167 A. 
D. 475, 152 N. Y. 1058, aff'd 219 N. Y. 589); 
Goldsmith v. U. S. Board of Tax Appeals (4 
Fed. 2d 422, aff'd 270 U. S. 117); People v. 
Goldsmith (249 N. Y. 598, reversing 224 A. D. 
707, 229 N. Y. S. 896); Bennett v. Goldsmith 
(168 Misc 42, 4 N. Y. S. 2d 278, reversed 280 
N. Y. 529): United States v. Goldsmith (108 
F. 2d 917, cert, denied 309 U. S. 678) 
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arms of government. In addition, agen- 
cies often either license nonlawyer spe- 
cialists or abandon all pretense of spe- 
cialization by dealing with all repre- 
sentatives, regardless of their qualifica- 
ticns or standing. © 
Lawyers are also subjected to various 
professional and ethical requirements 
and disabilities, while nonlawyers are 
generally either not subject to them at 
all or are less stringently regulated. 
Regulations which the centuries have 
found advisable for the one should surely 
apply as well to others who undertake 
to perform similar functions. A nonlaw- 
yer who is disqualified from practice be- 
fore one administrative agency is still 
left his specialized calling in its nonad- 
ministrative aspects or before other ad- 
ministrative agencies. But in the court 
of his admission to practice, a lawyer, 
subjected to the same type of discipline, 
normally loses his right to practice his 
profession anywhere and everywhere. 
Even more important, however, is the 
daily subjection of lawyers to extensively 
stated and judicially expounded canons 
of professional ethics for which there is 
no real or effective counterpart among 
nonlawyer specialists. This lack not only 
leaves the latter free to disregard ac- 
cepted ideas of good professional con- 
duct but, in the administrative field, 
tends to undermine the application of 
standards of conduct to any practitioner 
whether he be lawyer or nonlawyer. 
If special training and licensing are 
necessary for practice by lawyers, it is 
‘reasonable to suppose that there are 
similar reasons for controlling practice 
by nonlawyers in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Modern government is so intri- 
cate that no man should be permitted to 
hold himself out as a professional unless 
he has met professional requirements. 
To say this is not to disparage the non- 
lawyer specialist but to place him upon a 
real professional footing. Moreover, the 
public is entitled to representation by 
persons not only of good moral character 
but equipped with the necessary techni- 
cal skill and understanding of profes- 
sional responsibilities. Practically all of 
the States have such legislation,’ which 


* For such statutes see Alabama, 1940 Code, 
title 46, sec. 42; Arizona, 1939 Code, secs. 
43-3303; Arkansas, 1937 Pope’s Statutes, Ch. 
12, sec. 641, and ch. 42, sec. 3630 et seq.; Cali- 
fornia, Deering’s, secs. 6126 and 6127; Colo- 
rado, 1935 Ann. Stat., vol. 2, ch. 14, secs. 17 
to 24; Connecticut, General Statutes, Sup- 
plement 1933, sec. 5345; Delaware, 1935 Rev. 
Code, as amended 1937, secs. 192, 193, and 195; 
Florida, 1941 Statutes, sec. 39.23; Georgia, 
Laws 1931, No. 36, page 191; Idaho, 1943 Laws 
Annotated, secs. 3-104 and 420; Illinois, 
Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes 1933, ch. 32, 
sec. 411, and ch. 38, sec. 298; Indiana, Burns 
Annotated Statutes, secs. 4-3601 to 3604; 
Iowa, 1946 Code, sec. 665.3; Kansas, 1935 Rev. 
Stat., sec. 7-102 (see Depew v. Wichita Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Inc. (142 Kan. 403, 49 
P. (2d) 1041)); Kentucky, 1944 Rev. Stat. 2d 
ed., secs. 30.010 and 30.990; Louisiana, Gen- 
eral Statutes (Dart) 1932, sec. 444 and. sec. 
446; Maine, 1944 Rev. Stat, ch. 93, sec. 4; Mary- 
land, 1939 Annotated Code, art. 10, sec. 1, 
and art. 27, sec. 15; Massachusetts, 1933 An- 
notated Laws, ch. 221, secs. 41, 46, and 49; 
Michigan, Compiled Laws 1929, secs. 10175 


and 13587; Minnesota, 1941 Statutes, sec. 
481.02; Mississippi, 1942 Code, secs. 689 and 
8682; Missouri, 1939 Rev. Stat., sec. 13314; 


their courts have executed and ex- 
pounded “for the better security of the 
people against incompetency and dis- 
honesty.” * The Federal Government can 
afford nothing less for the due protection 
of the people of the whole United States 
in their dealings with national adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The present bill, after extensive hear- 
ings on H. R. 2657 of the present Con- 
gress, has been drawn with a view to set- 
ting up a system for administrative prac- 
titioners which shall be adequate to the 
needs of today but, at the same time, uti- 
lize past experience and preserve the nec- 
essary authority of individual adminis- 
trative agencies, Section 1 contains only 
the short title. It is followed by seven 
operative sections. Section 2 contains 
definitions. Section 3 provides for a Cre- 
dentials Committee. Section 4 deals with 
the regulation of practice. Section 5 
simplifies the admission of lawyers to 
Federal administrative practice. Section 
6 provides for the issuance of credentials 
to nonlawyers. Section 7 relates to dis- 
ciplinary proceedings, Section 8 con- 
tains miscellaneous provisions necessary 
to effectuate the system proposed. 

In short, the bill provides for the li- 
censing and discipline of administrative 
practitioners. This requires a definition 
of “practice” (sec. 2) and a method for 
the admission of lawyers (sec. 5) and 
nonlawyers (sec. 6). Provision is made 
for the maintenance of standards of con- 
duct of such licensed practitioners (sec. 
4) and for the disciplinary proceedings 
(sec. 7). Nothing essentially new is pro- 
posed, since in each of these aspects of 
the subject there has been long experi- 


Montana, 1935 Rev. Codes, secs. 8943 and 
8944; Nebraska, Compiled Statutes 1929, sec. 
7-111; Nevada, Compiled Laws 1929, sec. 
586; New Hampshire, 1942 Rev. Laws, ch. 381, 
secs. 7, 10, 11, and 12; New Jersey, Stat. An- 
notated, 2:111-1 and 2; New Mexico, 1941 
Statutes Annotated, sec. 18-126; New York, 
Consolidated Laws, ch. 41, secs. 270, 271, and 
280; North Carolina, 1943 General Statutes, 
secs. 84-2.1 and 4 to 8; North Dakota, 1943 
Rev. Code, sec. 27-1101; Ohio, Page’s An- 
notated General Code 1926, secs. 1698-1 and 
1706; Oklahoma, 1941 Statutes, title 5, sec. 1; 
Oregon, Compiled Laws Annotated, sec. 
47-301; Pennsylvania, Purdon’s Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes Annotated, title 17, sec. 1608; 
Rhode Island, 1938 General Laws, ch. 612, 
sec, 42; South Carolina, 1942 Code, sec. 312; 
South Dakota, 1939 Code, secs. 32.1101 and 
32.1121; Tennessee, Code 1932, sec. 9970; 
Texas, 1936 Vernons Stat., Penal Code, sec. 
430 (a); Utah, 1943 Code Annotated, sec. 
6-0-24; Vermont, 1933 Public Laws, secs. 
1351 and 1244; Virginia, 1942 Code Annotated, 
sec. 3422; Washington, Remington’s Revised 
Statutes, sec. 138-14; West Virginia, 1937 
Code, ch. 30, art. 2, secs. 2853 and 2854; Wis- 
consin, 1943 Statutes, sec. 256.30; Wyoming, 
1945 Compiled Statutes, sec. 2-418. 

* People ex rel. Chicago Bar Association v. 
Goodman (366 Ill. 346, 8 N. E. 2d 941, cert. 
denied 302 U.S. 728). See also the following 
representative decisions: Bump vy. District 
Court of Polk County (232 Ia. 623, 5 N. W. 
2d 914); Goodman v. Beall (139 Ohio St. 427, 
200 N. E. 470); People v. Alfani (227 N.Y. 334; 
125 N. E. 671); Opinion of the Justices (289 
Mass. 607, 194 N. E. 313); Matier of Co-opera- 
tive Law Co. (198 N. Y. 479, 92 N. E. 15); 
(Meunier v. Bernich (La.) (170 So. 567); Chi- 
cago Bar Association v. United Tazpayers 
(312 Ill. App. 243, 38 N. E. 2d 349 (1941) ); 
Lowell bar Association vy. Loeb (315 Mass. 176, 
52 N. E. 2d 27 (1943) ). 
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ence. The bill simply seeks to shape a 
system which will operate in modern goy- 
ernment with due provision for the func. 
tions of a great variety of recently cre- 
ated or expanded administrative agen- 
cies. 

EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS 


In the following explanation there ap- 
pears each section of the bill in quotation 
marks followed by a paragraph or more 
of analysis or explanation: 

“SEcTION 1. Title: This act may be 
cited as the ‘Administrative Practition- 
ers Act’.” 

The proposed statute is called a Prac- 
titioners Act because it relates to the 
licensing and regulation of practitioners 
before administrative agencies of the 
Federal Government. In these days 
when administrative agencies have taken 
over much of the work formerly left to 
the courts, it is timely that there be regu- 
lation of such practitioners before such 
agencies just as there has long been the 
licensing of lawyers by the courts. In- 
dividual agencies have heretofore at- 
tempted such regulation, some on an 
elaborate scale, but many agencies have 
paid little if any real attention to the 
matter. Moreover, diverse requirements 
by the different administrative agencies 
of the Government are confusing to both 
lawyers and nonlawyers and in most 
cases fail to constitute a satisfactory 
system for even one agency. The provi- 
sions and comments which follow explain 
how it is proposed that regulation of ad- 
ministrative practice be achieved and be 
given a measure of uniformity by this 
bill. 

“Sec. 2. Definitions: Terms shall have 
the same meaning as in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (Public Law 404, 79th 
Cong.). ‘Individual’ means a natural 
person. ‘Credentials’ means certificates 
and other evidence of admission to prac- 
tice issued pursuant to this act. ‘Cre- 
dentials Committee’ means the agency 
established pursuant to section 3, ‘Prac- 
tice’ means regularly appearing, partici- 
pating, or offering to do so on behalf 
of others for a consideration in agency 
proceedings as the whole or part of a 
profession, calling, business, or trade. 
Nothing in this act shall prevent appear- 
ance or participation in an agency pro- 
ceeding (1) as a witness, (2) for a lim- 
ited or special purpose, (3) by an indi- 
vidual on his own behalf, (4) by a part- 
ner on behalf of the partnership, (5) by 
an officer or regular full-time employee 
of any State, local government, or agency 
thereof or of the United States on behalf 
of such government or agency, or (6) if 
permitted by rule of the agency in any 
proceeding not conducted pursuant to 
section 7 or 8 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, by an officer or regular full- 
time employee of a corporation or other 
organization on its behalf.” 

The adoption of the definitions in the 
Administrative Procedure Act not only 
simplifies the bill but is significant for 
present purposes because those defini- 
tions limit the bill. Thus “agency pro- 
ceeding,” as defined in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and hence applicable 
where used in this bill, means only a 
regulatory proceeding and therefore does 
not include advisory functions, commer- 
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cial-type transactions with agencies 
(such as some of the work of custom- 
house brokers), or mere applications or 
requests for information. Similarly an 
“osency” does not include the tax or 
customs courts or public authorities com- 
posed of representatives of parties. 

The definition of “practice” is basic to 
the whole bill. “Regularly appearing, 
participating, or offering” eliminates oc- 
casional instances in which attorneys or 
others appear before administrative 
agencies aS an incident to some other 
proper activity (see also the last sentence 
of sec. 5 below). “On behalf of others” 
eliminates the appearance of a person on 
his own behalf to give data or to express 
views if an agency will otherwise permit 
him to do so in a given proceeding. “For 
a consideration” exempts religious, fra- 
ternal, benevolent, philanthropic, chari- 
table, veterans, and other organizations 
of a nonprofit nature in their legitimate 
fields of endeavor. “Agency proceeding,” 
as explained in the previous paragraph, 
means only a regulatory proceeding. “As 
the whole or part of a profession, calling, 
business, or trade” again emphasizes that 
the regulated activities are those in 
which persons engage as a business or 
profession. 

The final sentence of the section enu- 
merates six situations in which the bill 
does not apply. But, of course, in any of 
them an agency, within the scope of its 
powers, may restrict these exemptions. 
The latter are also in many respects 
merely a specification of exemptions 
which would follow in any event from 
the general language of the definition of 
“practice” as set forth in the previous 
paragraph. (1) “As a witness” is self- 
explanatory. (2) “For a limited or spe- 
cial purpose’ is designed to take care of 
those situations in which a person ap- 
pears not as a formal party for all pro- 
cedural purposes but merely to present 
data or views with the permission of the 
agency involved. Examples are the ap- 
pearances of Boards of Trade or Cham- 
bers of Commerce to present, much in 
the fashion of a witness, the general po- 
sitions they have taken as to a given 
matter. Farm cooperatives or labor 
unions may similarly appear to give evi- 
dence or state views. Where they are 
full parties, as in the case of proceedings 
brought against them by name they are 
normally represented by counsel. (3) An 
appearance “by an individual on his own 
behalf” would include those persons who 
in the contemplation of law stand in the 
stead of any individual. Thus an indi- 
vidual may be represented in an appro- 
priate case by his parent, guardian, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, and soon. (4) The 
appearance of a partner on behalf of a 
partnership is traditional and arises out 
of the legal nature of partnerships, (5) 
The appearance of public officials for 
public purposes is an apparent necessity. 
(6) If not exempted by the provisions 
discussed above, corporate or organiza- 
tional appearances through officers or 
employees are limited to proceedings in 
which sections 7 and 8 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act do not apply. The 
reasons for this limitation are that, in 
the first place, the proceeding is a so- 
called formal one in which there is a 
presiding officer and a record is being 


made much in the fashion of a court 
proceeding. Secondly, the record is that 
upon which judicial review may be had 
so that the proceeding is in effect a part 
of the court process. However, even then 
the limitation need not be taken as pre- 
cluding corporate or organizational ap- 
pearances by officers or employees be- 
cause the latter may be admitted to such 
practice under section 5 of the bill and in 
certain circumstances under section 6 of 
the bill. 

“Sec. 3. Credentials Committee: There 
shall be established and operative (as the 
President shall provide by executive or- 
der in conformity with this act) a Cre- 
dentials Committee of five members who 
shall be designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, serve without compensation, issue 
certificates of admission and renewals 
thereof, and perform other functions re- 
quired by this act. Three shall be a 
quorum. Four shall be designated from 
among Officers then serving in the execu- 
tive branch by and with the consent of 
the Senate. One shall be an attorney 
engaged in the private practice of law 
representative of the legal profession, 
Not less than three shall hold or be eli- 
gible for credentials under section 5. For 
the purposes of this act the Credentials 
Committee shall appoint a Secretary, 
have such staff, other assistance, or ad- 
visory services or committees as may be 
required, incur obligations, make rules, 
issue individual notices by mail requir- 
ing the renewal of credentials from time 
to time, fix compensatory admission and 
renewal fees, and require the submission 
of necessary information from any per- 
son or agency. Receipts shall be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the United States 
as a trust fund to be drawn upon for 
the purposes of this act as the Creden- 
tials Committee may direct; and there 
is hereby appropriated to such fund for 
such purposes for the fiscal year in which 
this act is approved, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the unexpended balance 
in such fund at any time.” 

This section contemplates that a cen- 
tral Credentials Committee shall be cre- 
ated as is often done in the States re- 
specting admissions to the bar. In each 
of the several States there is a central- 
ized court system headed by a supreme 
court. But in the Federal administrative 
system there is no central or top admin- 
istrative agency to perform the same 
function. For that reason it is necessary 
to create one by this bill for purposes of 
admissions to practice. However, since 
its functions will soon become routine, it 
is to be an uncompensated and ex-officio 
body as is customary in State practice. 
It is important that they shall be high 
Officials in the executive branch. It is 
also important that the legal profession 
be represented as is done in the States. 
Within these limitations as expressed in 
section 3 of the bill, it is proper that the 
detail of the set-up be provided by execu- 
tive order and thereby remain flexible. 
The Credentials Committee thus may 
also be placed in some appropriate de- 
partment (such as the Department of 
Justice) for so-called housekeeping pur- 
poses. 

In order to limit admissions of practice 
to those who seriously desire to pursue 
such a calling, and in order to make the 
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system self-supporting as is often done 
in such cases, fees should be fixed by the 
Credentials Committee from time to time 
on a compensatory basis and be made 
available to defray expenses. Since ap- 
plicants for such admissions will run into 
many thousands, such fees will, however, 
be modest if not merely nominal. More- 
over, in order to prevent the roll of prac- 
titioners from becoming out of date and 
thus causing difficulty in administering 
the system proposed, it is necessary that 
the credentials committee have author- 
ity to require renewals by mail as occa- 
sion may require. The authority to “re- 
quire the submission of necessary infor- 
mation from any person or agency” does 
not amount to the subpena power but 
means merely that (1) Federal agencies 
shall submit relevant data on request and 
(2) applicants for admission to practice 
must produce necessary information or 
run the risk of being denied the cre- 
dentials they seek. 

“Sec. 4. Unauthorized practice pro- 
hibited: No person shall practice, hold 
himself out as a practitioner, or in any 
other manner assume so to practice be- 
fore any agency without credentials or 
except as authorized under this act. No 
agency action, no credentials, and noth- 
ing in this act shall be deemed to permit 
any person to practice law in any place 
or render service save practice as defined 
in and limited by this act; and no person 
shall hold himself out, impliedly or ex- 
pressly, as otherwise authorized hereun- 
der. No person shall in any manner or 
form engage in the solicitation or pro- 
curement of employment (involving 
practice) for another holding credentials 
hereunder nor shall holders of creden- 
tials participate therein. Practice as 
attorneys subject to section 5 shall be 
governed by the canons of professional 
ethics generally applicable to members 
of the bar of courts. Agents admitted 
to practice pursuant to section 6 shall be 
subject to the same requirements (in- 
cluding limitations on solicitation, ad- 
vertising, and division of fees) adapted 
and promulgated in the form of rules by 
the Credentials Committee. Individuals 
admitted to practice under section 5 or 
6 shall honor, and presiding and deciding 
officers in any agency proceeding shall 
conduct themselves in accordance with, 
the canons of judicial ethics generally 
applicable to members of the judiciary.” 

The first sentence of section 4, when 
coupled with the definitions in section 2 
above, is the enforcement clause for the 
whole bill. The second sentence is sim- 
ply a declaration of the obvious fact that 
an admission to Federal administrative 
practice is no more than that, and au- 
thorizes no person to claim the privilege 
of practice elsewhere. The third sen- 
tence, prohibiting solicitation through a 
third party, would not, of course, pre- 
clude anyone from recommending, or 
referring business to, a practitioner upon 
request and without compensation. The 
adoption or adaptation of standards of 
conduct by the last three sentences of 
the section are necessary because, at 
least from a technical point of view, the 
recognized canons of professional and 
judicial ethics are inapplicable to ad- 
ministrative practice both because it is 
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administrative and because many prac- 
titioners are not lawyers. In the absence 
of such provision, very few administra- 
tive agencies have attempted to state 
standards of conduct and the enforce- 
ment of those so stated has been desul- 
tory. A large part of the difficulty has 
been the simple lack of statutory author- 
ity for agencies to have and enforce such 
standards. The bill seeks to remedy this 
lack. 

“Sec. 5. Credentials of attorneys: Any 
individual shall be given credentials as 
an attorney by the Credentials Commit- 
tee upon (1) the production of evidence 
that he is a member in good standing 
of the bar of the highest court of any 
State, Territory, possession, or the Dis- 
trict ef Columbia and (2) his written 
statement that he is engaged in the 
practice of law in such jurisdiction or, 
if that is not the case, submittal of rea- 
sonable and satisfactory evidence of 
character and fitness. Possession of cre- 
dentials under this section shall entitle 
the holder to practice before any agency 
except that any agency which pursuant 
to statute has for more than 7 years 
prior to the adoption of this act required 
attorneys to demonstrate additional spe- 
cial technical competence may continue 
to do so under reasonable rules and no 
credentials authorizing practice before 
such agency shall be issued until such 
agency shall have certified to the Cre- 
deniials Commiitee that the applicant 
has met such requirements. Any agency 
may provide that an attorney without 
credentials may act for or represent an- 
other selely in connection with a par- 
ticular agency proceeding.” 

Under the existing system of admin- 
istrative practice, lawyers who are al- 
ready admitted to practice before the 
highest courts of the land must secure 
admission to numerous administrative 
agencies as well. Such repetiticus ad- 
mission requirements for lawyers as such 
are unreasonable, unnecessary, and pro- 
vocative of much complaint. However, 
granted that some form of control is 
needed for the protection of the public 
and the administrative agencies, section 
5 of the bill provides for one centralized 
admission. The first sentence of the 
section resiaties the general practice in 
State and Federal ccurts as well as in 
some administrative agencies. In deter- 
mining character and fitness the Creden- 
tials Committee may utilize methods well 
understeed by the bar. The exception 
in the second sentence is designed to pre- 
serve the Patent Office system whereby, 
unlike other agencies with admission re- 
quirements, competence and experience 
beyond that of a member of the bar in 
good standing has long been required, is 
expressly authorized by existing law (35 
U. S. C. 11), and is generally accepted 
by the bar. The last sentence provides, 
as is common in the courts, for admis- 
sion to practice for the purpose of a par- 
ticular or occasional case where there is 
ground for so doing and no evasion of 
the requirements is apparent. 

“Sec. 6. Credentials for agents: So 
long as and to the extent that any agency 
shall find it necessary in the public in- 
terest and in the interest of parties to 
agency proceedings before it to authorize 
practice by individuals. not subject to 


section 5 and provides by generally ap- 
plicable rule therefor, any such individual 
may be admitted hereunder to practice as 
an agent before such agency. The Cre- 
dentials Committee shall issue creden- 
tials to applicants under this section if, 
after such examination or investigation 
as may be necessary for the purpose, (1) 
such agency shall determine and certify 
that the applicant possesses necessary 
competence as well as understanding of 
ethical responsibilities and (2) the Cre- 
dentials Committee shall be satisfied that 
the applicant is of good moral character 
and repute. The Credentials Committee 
shall also issue credentiais to individuals 
who present a certificate from any 
agency that, prior to the effective date 
of this section, they have been authorized 


to practice before such agency and are - 


in good standing there. Under this sec- 
tion no individual shall be admitted to 
practice in prcceedings to which sections 
7 and 8 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act apply or in which the governing 
statute provides only for appearances in 
person or by attorney or counsel except 
that, in either case, any agency may cer- 
tify such individuals for such practice 
before it where it has done so by rule re- 
quiring investigation and examination of 
applicants for more than 7 years prior to 
the adoption of this act.” 

As is presently the case, the bill leaves 
the admission of nonlawyers largely to 
the individual agencies concerned. Since 
nonlawyers may not have had specialized 
training and may not have been other- 
wise licensed for professional duties, the 
second sentence of the section requires 
an agency to determine in the first in- 
stance whether, in its informed judg- 
ment and after such examination or in- 
vestigation as may be necessary, the ap- 
plicant possesses such scientific training, 
experience, special competence, peculiar 
technical ability, knowledge of legal re- 
quirements, understanding of ethical re- 
sponsibilities, and other qualifications as 
may be requisite to the adequate per- 
formance of the duties of a practitioner 
for the protection of clients and the at- 
tainment or preservation of their rights. 
An applicant would be licensed only to 
the extent of practice so certified by the 
agency concerned to the Credentials 
Committee. 

Determination of good moral charac- 
ter and repute would be undertaken in 
the same general fashion as in the case 
of the admission of lawyers under section 
5 above. Similarly it should be under- 
stood that qualifications with regard to 
character and professional responsibility 
will not be less than those required of 
lawyers admitted under section 5 of the 
bill. 

Previously licensed nonlawyer practi- 
tioners will be entitled, by the third sen- 
tence of section 6, to new credentials 
under this bill enabling them to continue 
in their practice. However, once so given 
credentials, they will thereafter and in 
all other respects be subject to the re- 
sponsibilities, disabilities, and require- 
ments applicable to those receiving cre- 
dentials for the first time under the bill. 

The last sentence of the section im- 
poses two limitations. The first is that, 
where statutes permit representation 
only by “attorney” or “counsel,” non- 
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lawyers are not given the right to prac- 
tice under this bill. The second is that 
nonlawyers shall not,-under this bill, be 
admitted to practice in formal proceed. 
ings subject to sections 7 and 8 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (see the 
comment respecting this subject in sec. 
tion 2 above). However, in either case, 
if for 7 years or more (as in the case of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
an agency has been examining and li- 
censing nonlawyers for such practice, it 
may continue to do so under this bil), 
It is to be noted that this provision does 
not change the situation of accountants 
in tax matters before the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue because practice there 
is neither limited by statute to attorneys 
or counsel nor are the proceedings sub- 
ject to sections 7 and 8 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

It may be observed that, although non- 
lawyers are to be admitted to administra- 
tive practices as set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, such an admission does 
not extend beyond the admission privi- 
leges so granted. (See the discussion of 
the second sentence of section 4 above.) 
Moreover, there are obvious limitations 
in any event to what nonlawyers may do. 
The constitutional right to counsel 
means the right to have the advice of a 
lawyer, not a nonlawyer. Thus, where 
an administrative proceeding or inves- 
tigation is one in which a person is com- 
pelled to give evidence which may be 
used against him in criminal proceed- 
ings, he is entitled to the advice of a 
lawyer rather than a nonlawyer. This 
bill does not purport to substitute non- 
lawyers for lawyers where the latter are 
required by constitutional or other law. 

The bill does not preclude agencies 
from regulating nonlawyers over and be- 


‘yond the minima stated in this bill. 


Thus, for example, the right of the 
Treasury Department to regulate cus- 
tomhouse brokers (19 U.S. C. 1641) will 
remain unimpaired. To the extent that 
they or other nonlawyers engage in prac- 
tice as defined in section 2 of this bill, 
they must be licensed in accordance with 
the requirements and limitations of this 
bill. To the extent that in other re- 
spects or in a greater degree they or other 
nonlawyers may be licensed or otherwise 
regulated by administrative agencies, 
this bill does not disturb such adminis- 
trative powers or functions. 

“Sec. 7. Disciplinary proceedings: Ev- 
ery agency conducting proceedings sub- 
ject to this act shall by rule provide that 
for good cause any person holding cre- 
dentials shall (1) be censured, or (2) be 
suspended from practice in the particu- 
lar case in which misconduct occurs or 
from all cases before it for a period not 
to exceed $0 days, or (3) be subjected 
to proceedirgs for the revocation of cre- 
dentials as hereinafter provided in this 
section and with or without suspension 
from practice by the agency concerned 
pending the final determination thereof. 
Where cause therefor appears and un- 
less the holder consents to an order of 
revocation and surrenders ail his cre- 
dentials, the agency shall (1) in the case 
of any individual holding ecrcdentials 
under section 6 issue an order revoking 
his credentiais and (2) in the case of an 
individual holding credentials under 
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section 5 either (a) refer the matter to 
appropriate and existing State or Fed- 
eral judicial disciplinary authorities or 
(pb) issue an order revoking his creden- 
tials if applicable statutes expressly pro- 
vide both for such action by the agency 
and for judicial review thereof. Any 
agency order of censure, suspension, or 
revocation of credentials shall be entered 
only upon opportunity for hearing and 
upon the record thereof; and all such 
orders shall be subject to judicial review. 
Notice of all such proceedings shall be 
given the Credentials Committee, and, 
for the purposes of this section, it shall 
act in lieu of agencies in cases in which 
misconduct is unrelated to any agency 
proceeding and no interested agency 
undertakes to act in the case.” 

The first sentence of this section rec- 
ognizes for the first time in statutory lan- 
guage that it is appropriate for admin- 
istrative agencies to utilize a variety of 
disciplinary powers. The courts have 
long done so, whereas statutes relating 
to the administrative process have been 
barren or fragmentary on the subject. 
The second sentence recognizes the nec- 
essary difference in the exercise of the 
ultimate form of discipline in the case 
of the nonlawyer as compared with the 
lawyer, The former has not been ad- 
mitted to practice by courts and hence 
is not subject to judicial discipline. The 
latter has been so admitted, there exists 
a ready forum for disciplinary proceed- 
ings, and any such action solely by an 
administrative agency is bound to have 
effect upon a lawyer’s standing before 
the bar. Consequently, it is the design 
of this bill that the right to administra- 
tive practice shall, for appropriate cause, 
be revoked by administrative agencies in 
the case of nonlawyers and by judicial 
authorities in the case of lawyers except 
in the single case of the Patent Office, 
where by statute provision is made for 
both revocation by the administrative 
agency of a lawyer’s right to practiee and 
for judicial review thereof (35 U. S. C. 
11). The bill would thus supersede the 
present authority of the Treasury De- 
partment (5 U.S. C. 261), the Veterans’ 
Administration (38 U. S. C. 102), and the 
Interior Department (5 U. S. C. 493). 

However, as stated above, agencies 
would be given the express authority to 
censure, to suspend for a limited period, 
to wholly revoke credentials or institute 
proceedings therefor, and in the latter 
case to suspend pending the final deter- 
mination thereof. For the first time an 
administrative agency would be author- 
ized by statute to refer cases to the ap- 
propriate State or Federal judicial dis- 
ciplinary authorities. In the case of 
either a nonlawyer or a lawyer any ab- 
solute order of censure, suspension, or 
revocation by an administrative agency 
must be entered after an opportunity for 
a hearing and upon the record thereof 
(thercby becoming subiect to section 5 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act) and 
will be subject to judicial review (pur- 
suant to sec. 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act). Of course, a mere ref- 
erence of a case by an administrative 
agency to judicial authorities, without 
suspension of the right to practice mean- 
while, would not require a hearing or be 
subject to such judicial review, For the 
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exercise of these disciplinary powers it is 
provided that the Credentials Committee 
shall act in cases in which misconduct is 
unrelated to any agency proceeding and 
no interested agency undertakes to act 
in the case. 

“Sec. 8. Operation and effect: Any 
person willfully violating any provision 
of this act or rule lawfully issued here- 
under, or knowingly submitting any false 
information required pursuant hereto, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both. No individual holding credentials 
under this act and serving by appoint- 
ment as an officer, employee, or con- 
sultant in any agency or branch of the 
Government of the United States shall 
act or receive compensation during such 
public service or within 2 years there- 
after as an attorney, agent, or employee 
of other interests with respect to (1) any 
matter in which the United States is in- 
terested and he renders or has rendered 
such public service or (2) any matter 
factually related thereto; but in all other 
matters such an individual so appointed 
on a temporary (not to exceed 2 years), 
intermittent, uncompensated, or part- 
time basis or for the purpose of particu- 
lar litigation or agency proceedings may 
(if otherwise qualified and unless lim- 
ited by rule or written instruction of the 
appointing agency) during or after such 
public service so act or receive compen- 
sation. All statutory provisions, rules, or 
applications thereof in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed. No subsequent 
legislation shall be held to supersede or 
modify any provision or application of 
this act except to the extent that such 
legislation shall do so expressly. If any 
provision of this act or application there- 
of is held invalid, the remainder of this 
act or other applications of such provi- 
sion shall not be affected. The require- 
ments of this act respecting admissions 
to practice shall not take effect until 6 
months after its approval.” 

The first sentence, fixing a penalty for 
violations, is self-explanatory. The same 
may be said of the last four sentences. 
The final sentence of the section defers 
the effective date of the admission re- 
quirements for 6 months after the ap- 
proval of the bill, in order to afford time 
to place in operation the machinery pro- 
vided in sections 3, 5, and 6 of the bill 
as set forth above. 

The second sentence of the section 
deals with a subject respecting which 
there is now a multiplicity of conflicting 
and diverse statutory provisions. This 
provision seeks to write into law for the 
first time (so far as holders of credentials 
under this bill are concerned) the pres- 
ent canon of professional ethics that no 
practitioner shall engage in representing 
anyone in a matter (or matter factually 
related thereto) in which he is simul- 
taneously concerned, or with which he 
previously dealt (“investigated or passed 
upon”), as a public servant (Canon No. 
36, see also sec. 4 above) except that the 
disability is limited to 2 years following 
termination of his public service to ac- 
cord with the 2-year limitation found 
among the statutory provisions cited be- 
low. Secondly, the provision frees the 
holder of credentials (be he lawyer or 
nonlawyer) to undertake private repre- 
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sentation in other matters if he is or has 
been a public servant on only a tempo- 
rary, intermittent, uncompensated, or 
part-time basis or for particular litiga- 
tion or agency proceedings unless at the 
time of his public service the agency con- 
cerned has provided otherwise by rule or 
written instruction. In this respect Fifth 
United States Code, page 99, would be 
modified so far as it prevents a practi- 
tioner from serving his Government in a 
limited capacity upon pain of being pro- 
hibited from taking certain claims 
against the Government for a period of 
2 years thereafter. The same would be 
true of section 19 (e) of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 (41 U.S. C. 119) 
and of the more limited provisions of the 
World War Prohibition Act (5 U. S. C. 
100). In the same circumstances Eight- 
eenth United States Code, page 198, 
would be modified so far as it prevents a 
present limited-service practitioner from 
engaging in private practice involving 
claims. The provision would not affect 
the application of Eighteenth United 
States Code, page 203, to “a Senator, 
Member of, or Delegate to Congress, or a 
Resident Commissioner” but otherwise 
the provision would be modified so as not 
to prevent a practitioner from giving lim- 
ited service to any branch of the Gov- 
ernment without losing the right to prac- 
tice before Government agencies in un- 
related matters. The proposed provision 
would extend the principle of subsection 
(j) of the Renegotiation Act by extend- 
ing the prohibition thereof beyond the 
term of a practitioner officer or employee 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1151). It carries for- 
ward substantially the same provision of 
section 27 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 (50 U.S. C. App. 1636). These mod- 
ifications are desirable in order to pro- 
vide a uniform rule respecting holders of 
credentials under this bill. Such persons 
will be subjected to the licensing controls 
provided by the bill. They will be per- 
mitted to serve their Government on oc- 
casion without unnecessary disabilities. 
It will thus, for example, be possible fora 
private practitioner to serve on the Cre- 
centials Committee as provided in 
tion 3 of the bill. 


cece. 
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World Trade Position of the United States 





EXT 


NSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEONARD W. HAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is included in the Recorp, in 
line with permission given me, a short 
editorial from the Grace Log, published 
by the Grace Line, in pointed comment 
on the facts of the export-imp< situa- 
tion of the United Sta in terms of out 
general world trade. Em} placed 
in the article on the need for properly al- 
lowing for the increased price level in 
seeking to gage our present relative world 
f what it was 
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before the commencement of the Euro- 
pean. war. The editorial argues per- 
suasively for the need of world trade ex- 
pansion, 

IT’S A POCR WORLD 

The fact that exports of the United States 
in 1947 reached a total value of $15,330,000,- 
000 is likely to give a false idea of the mag- 
nitude of that trade to the entire world. If 
this figure is deflated to the 1938 price level it 
would be only $8,030,000,000 as compared 
with the actual $3,090,000,0C0 of exports in 
1938. This means that the volume of our ex- 
ports in 1947 was 259 percent of the volume 
in 1933. 

Although world trade figures must be re- 
garded as highly approximate because of in- 
adequacies cf current data, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade of the Department of 
Commerce estimates that the $46,C00,000,000 
value of exports of all countries, that is, 
total world trade, would be valued at $23,- 
000,000,000 compared with actual $21,900,- 
000,000 in 1938. 

In other words, the world as a whole in 
1947 only just barely got its export volume 
above the prewar level. 

As the United Kingdom only has slightly 
improved its prewar volume of exports, and 
the United States did approximately 214 
times as well, this means that the rest of 
the world, outside of the United States and 
United Kingdom, did only 75 percent as well 
in volume of exports as in 1938. 

The foregoing indicates that it’s a pretty 
lean and poor world—as a whole. 

And it substantiates the statement we 
have made many times before, namely, un- 
less total world trade is considerably ex- 
panded there just will not be enough pros- 
perity to go around. Nobody will be happy. 
The ground will be fertile for the growth of 
things we do not like. 

For this reason it is tragically necessary 
that every influence be activated that can 
contribute to sound growth and that trade 
stifling restrictions be progressively termi- 
nated. rade will not flourish in a quag- 
mire of controls, embargoes, quotas, limita- 
tions, and other palliatives. 





Republican Congressmen Are Orly Kid- 
ding Themselves by Ignoring High 
Prices and Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of July 30, 
1948: 
CCNGRESSIONAL ELECTION, TOO 
Republican Senators, in caucus, voted to 


consider only these recommendations in 
President Truman's message to the special 





session which could pass a three-point test: 
1. The legislation must be emergency in 
character. 
2. It must contain a problem of national 


importance. 

3. It must be a program which can be 
processed properly within the time available 
to an emergency session. 

Then the Republican Senators called up 
the anti-poll-tax bill as their first order of 
business—a measure which does not meet 
any cne of the three requirements. 


Emergency in character? The poll tax has 
been a political football since reconstruction 
days. 

A problem of national importance? Only 
7 of the 48 States have poll taxes. 

A measure which can be processed properly 
within limited time? The Republicans—as 
well as every newspaper reader—knew in ad- 
vance the southern Democrats had organ- 
ized a filibuster against the bill which may 
endanger the whole special session program. 

Now it’s the Republicans who are playing 
politics and giving us double talk. 

The President wants to saddle the Repub- 
lican Congress with responsibility for high 
prices. In retaliation, the Republicans want 
to widen the breach between the President 
and the Dixiecrats, and are using the anti- 
poll-tax bill as the wedge. 

Of course, the poll tax should be abolished. 
But the issue isn’t raised in good faith in 
the present circumstance, and no one pre- 
tends that it is. 

Inflation—the high cost of living—is the 
No. 1 issue at this special session, and every- 
body knows that, too. 

Second only to that is the need for hous- 
ing. The issue is very real to thousands 
without a decent place to live, whether Con- 
gress knows it or not. 

So who is being fooled by these shenani- 
gans? Not all of the people, you may be 
sure. Possibly only some of those in Con- 
gress who hope to be reelected, who are 
jumping into the hole Harry Truman dug for 
them. 


. 





The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
Should Be Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sincere hope that action will be taken 
at this special session to amend the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 recently en- 
acted so as to change the cut-off date 
for determining eligibility from Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, to April 21, 1947. To that 
end I have today introduced a bill which 
is a companion to one offered in the 
other body by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmiItH] on behalf of himself 
and several of his colleagues, including 
the junior Senator from Néw York [Mr. 
Ives]. 

Other measures have been offered to 
make more extensive changes in the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. With many of these 
suggested amendments I am in thorough 
accord. Some of them, however, are 
highly controversial so that an effort to 
deal with them would entail extended 
consideration and lengthy debate. For 
that reason it is perhaps not feasible to 
consider them at this necessarily brief 
session. 

Nevertheless, the issues presented by 
the change in date suggested in the singie 
amendment envisioned in my bill are 
simple and the arguments for the change 
extremely convincing. April 21, 1947, 
is the date contained in the original 
House bill which we passed and which 
was changed in conference to conform in 
this respect to the Senate bill. Presum- 
ably, therefore, favorable action in the 
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other body on S. 2902, to which I have re. 
ferred, would be followed promptly by 
encorsement here. 

The first reason for change is purely 
administrative. April 21, 1947, was the 
date selected by General Clay for the 
closing of the displaced-persons camps 
in Germany to further entry. A care. 
ful catalog of the names of and data 
concerning those who entered prior to 
that date has been prepared and turned 
over to the International Refugee Or- 
ganization at the time that body was 
created. There are many thousands 
who fled from persecution and entered 
these camps between December 1945 and 
April 1947. By enactment of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act our country has as- 
sumed its share of the international ob- 
ligation to find a home for these unfor- 
tunate victims of war end religious or 
political persecution. To divide the 
present occupants of these camps into 
two categories; one, those who arrived 
before December 22, 1945, and the other 
those arriving after that date, raises 
obvious administrative difficulties of 
great complexity and leaves completely 
undischarged our obligation, equally 
strong, to those who sought asylum after 
December 1945 from the cruelties of per- 
Secution. 

In other words, to leave the date as 
it is, is to make two packages out of 
what should be one, to leave the job only 
partially accomplished. 

There is, however, a further and more 
compelling reason for this suggested 
change in date. No doubt, unwittingly, 
but none the less effectively, the selec- 
tion of the arbitrary date, December 22, 
1945, has resulted in effecting a discrimi- 
nation against religious and racial groups 
which is foreign to the finest American 
traditions and should never find a place 
in legislation. The Jews, those who suf- 
fered most from the outrages of their tor- 
turers, fled in large numbers from Po- 
land, the Ukraine, and elsewhere follow- 
ing the war, to seek refuge in these 
camps. Likewise, those professing the 
Catholic faith fled before the prospective 
horrors and tortures of Communist op- 
pressors. To mark these groups as ineli- 
gible for entry into this country under 
the displaced-persons program seems to 
me extremely unfair and unfortunate. 
Certainly these victims of totalitarian- 
ism, whether nazism or communism, may 
reasonably be expected to appreciate the 
blessings of American freedom at least 
equally with the victims of the actual 
conduct of the war itself who for the 
most part comprise those already within 
the camps by December 1945. 

In fairness it should be pointed out 
that the Right Reverend E. E. Swan- 
strom, of New York, chairman of the Na- 
tional Catholic Resettlement Council, has 
disavowed any claim that the bill which 
we finally enacted is discriminatory. 
Nevertheless, the council, at its meeting 
in St. Paul, Minn., on June 4, adopted a 
resolution urging that April 21, 1947, be 
selected as the determinative date in this 
legislation in order to prevent injustice 
to many good European citizens who fled 
from Communist-dominated areas after 
the end of the war. 

The simple amendment here suggest- 
ed, of course, in no way increases the 
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number of displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted to this country. That is not 
changed in any way. It merely makes 
eligible for consideration for admission 
not only those forcibly displaced during 
the conduct of the war, but also those 
equally effectively displaced by condi- 
tions resulting from the war. 





Modern Business Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the address I recently de- 
livered at a meeting of the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England, which 
took place on July 27, 1948, at the Hotel 
Sheraton in Worcester, Mass. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land, it is a privilege and pleasure for me 
to be with you tonight on the occasion of 
your sectional meeting here in the city of 
Worcester and the heart of the Common- 
wealth. 

I am not going to talk about small busi- 
ness in any narrow sense, but about Ameri- 
can business. If we examine the facts, small 
business is American business, for 98 percent 
of all the business units in the United States 
have fewer than 50 employees. These small 
enterprises represent the spirit of American 
free enterprise, the heart of our free economy. 

These are critical times—more critical, per- 
haps, than many of us realize. We read and 
hear much of the things that are happening 
which threaten to plunge other nations of 
the world inio political and economic chaos, 
but there are also other dangers for us which 
are much closer at hand. 

The threat of economic disaster is not 
wholly one that we can view from afar. Many 
of the same forces which have brought large 
sections of Europe close to the brink of chaos 
are also working in our midst. 

Today America stands as an oasis of social 
and economic freedom in a world beset by 
dictators and regimentation. We are facing 
a fight to preserve our traditional liberties— 
liberties which were almost universally ac- 
cepted as the rightful heritage of mankind 
not so many years ago. One by one other 
nations who enjoy similar liberties have been 
forced to relinquish them either by totali- 
tarian pressure or economic adversity. 

American productivity, which far exceeds 
the productivity of any other nation in the 
iistory of mankind, has been built on the 
principle of free enterprise. This principle 
s one of our fundamental doctrines. In a 
sense it is the foundation on which our other 
liberties have been erec*ed, for it represents 
the right of the individual to be his own 
master. There can be no real freedom in a 
land where all commerce and industry are 
monopolized either by the Government or a 
handful of private enterprisers. 

However, the stability of a free economy 
depends upon the social intelligence and in- 
dividual responsibility of the people who en- 
joy its advantages. It cannot prosper in a 
society where selfishness and opportunism 
are allowed to thrive with reckless abandon. 

It should be a matter of the deepest con- 
cern to all of us that the tendency of our 
American economy to swing widely between 
prosperity and depression has become in- 


creasingly apparent im recent years. In a 
brief span of three decades we have had three 
periods of prosperity and two depressions. 
We all remember the lush period of the 
1920’s when making a paper fortune on the 
stock exchange was the style even for the 
Office boy and housemaids. Everybody was 
going the limit to gratify his own desires. 
If he couldn’t pay cash for what he wanted, 
he could buy it a dollar down and a dollar 
a week. Nobody was concerned about a day 
of reckoning, except a few far-sighted econ- 
omists, and nobody paid much attention to 
them. 

Then came the crash. Today we are simi- 
larly threatened with inflation. Many are 
convinced that it has already arrived, but 
the present situation differs considerably 
from the inflation of the 1920’s. That was 
primarily an inflation in the securities mar- 
ket; this is an inflation in the commodities 
market. There is very little speculation in 
the present situation. Certainly, however, 
the danger is no less; it may be even greater. 
And certainly the selfishness on the part of 
many is again pushing us toward the brink 
of disaster. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion 
of all the factors that enter into what I have 
termed “selfishness,” but I would like to dis- 
cuss with you one of the major causes. 

In my opinion overexpansion of credit is a 
major contributing cause of a general busi- 
ness break-down. This has been recognized 
by the American Banking Association when 
it stated that “easy credit terms in the long 
run is bad business.” 

When anything is suggested in the nature 
of planned economy it is termed “communis- 
tic” because we would be denying to the 
individual his inherent right to use his credit 
on the best terms he can secure. This seems 
to be the equivalent of saying we have an 
inherent right to destroy ourselves, and 
everybody else along with us. 

I am perfectly aware that consumer credit 
has been a powerful factor in the economic 
growth of our country. It has helped to keep 
production lines in operation and to main- 
tain employment in periods when buyer de- 
mand was lagging behind the output of cer- 
tain industries. It is a drug to increase de- 
mand. This is certainly not a drug that we 
need today, because the demand is so great, 

I doubt that the small-business man could 
be given any more dangerous advice in the 
present situation than to be told to go ail 
out on long-term credit selling. We know 
that the present inflationary spiral must be 
stopped, for otherwise we are headed for an 
economic disaster. Present prices are mount- 
ing upward like a stock of boxes piled one 
on top of the other until the slightest vibra- 
tion may send them toppling to the ground. 
If anything happened to bring about a sharp 
reduction in prices, even by some emergency 
action, the little-business man with a heavy 
load of credit sales would be caught in the 
middle. His creditors—banks and whole- 
salers—would press him for settlements. His 
customers would be ill-disposed to continue 
payments on goods purchased while the 
prices were up. Many of them would prob- 
ably default, especially if the decline in 
prices were accompanied by other features 
of a business recession. 

What action Congress will take on the 
President’s proposal is something uncertain. 
I believe, however, that a great number of 
the Members in both the Senate and the 
House recognize that some legislation should 
be enacted to prevent further inflationary 
trends. This is not a partisan matter. 
High prices and inflation are no respecters 
of political affiliation. 

One of my chief reasons for discussing con- 
sumer credit has been to emphasize that 
American business must develop a Keener 
sense of responsibility for the economic well- 
being of the Nation, if our system of free 
enterprise is to survive and prosper. If we 
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have heeded the lessons of history, we know 
that inflation is the highroad to economic 
chaos. We know, moreover, that economic 
chaos fosters political upheavals and the 
development of radical economic doctrines. 
It is the principal ally of the Communist and 
every other plotter who hopes to overthrow 
our Nation. 

We are all concerned about what may 
happen in the field of small business in the 
event of recession. Since the end of 1943, 
when the business population of the coun- 
try hit the bottom of its wartime slump, 
more than 650,000 new businesses have ap- 
peared. Unquestionably, many thousands of 
them have been started by veterans and 
former war workers with virtually no busi- 
ness education or experience. These small 
enterprisers are ill prepared even for the 
return of normal business competition. If 
any great number of them were to fail, they 
might conceivably set off a chain reaction 
of failures which would end in a major 
calamity. 

I am not in any sense meaning to say 
hat we are headed inevitably toward an- 
other depression. Such a statement is not 
only untrue, in my opinion; it is dangerous. 
To say that another depression is inevitable 
is to resign ourselves to its coming. That 
we must not do. 

We do not know what another depression 
would do to our economy. Many business- 
men, who have observed a close parallel 
between present conditions and those that 
followed the First World War, have soothed 
themselves with an idea that, if another 
depression is ahead of us now, it will follow 
the same pattern as the depression of 1920-21. 
That depression was bad enough but it was 
a short one, except for the farmer. There 
is no certainty, however, that another de- 
rression would be a short one. 

There are many influences at work today 
which were absent a quarter of a century ago. 
All of our business life has become more 
involved and more complicated. In the de- 
pression that followed World War I, the price 
of food decreased rapidly to adjust to fall- 
ing incomes. The farmers took the rap. 
This time we have a price-support program 
for agricultural products which does not 
expire until the end of next year when it is 
almost certain to be renewed. That means 
that food prices would be slow to adjust to 
another depression. 

In the World War I depression, labor 
unions had only 4,000,000 members who had 
just begun to realize the influence they 
were capable of wielding. There are now 
15,000,000 unionized workers in the country, 
supported by effective legislation and power- 
ful political allies. 

These new developments have introduced 
elements into our economic structure which 
greatly complicate the problem of forecasting 
what would happen in another depression 
I do not mean to say that these elements are 
not desirable. It is worth noting, however, 
that while the positions of agriculture and 
labor have been greatly strengthened, the 
position of business has been very little rein- 
forced if at all. 

Still another element is present today 
which was lacking in the period that followed 
the First World War. There w:s no dynamic 
force at work then to drive the world into 
the fold of communism. That force is pres- 
ent now, seeking to develop economic chaos 
and factional disputes. We can be very sure 
that the Communists are doing all that they 
can to bring about another depression in the 
United States. They know that the Ameri- 
can people will never again tolerate the hard- 
ships of a major depression such as the one 
that hit us in 1929. They hope that the 
result would be a swing to communism. 

This danger is not one that we can afford 
to ignore, regardless of our faith in the good 
sense and patriotism of cur American people 
It is up to American business to see that 
conditions do not develop which will favor 
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a dangerous swing to the left. Our system of 
economic freedom can exist only so long as 
we can make it work successfully. If we 
permit it to falter and fail, we must antici- 
pate the upsurgence cf some other economic 
doctrine wholly foreign to our American 
ideals and traditions. 

We must learn that economic freedom 
means, not freedom to engage in selfish prac- 
tices that jeopardize the general business 
structure, but freedom to work together for 
the good of all. This is the only way that 
we can insure the future of American free 
enterprise. 





Statement on Bill for an Excess-Profits 
Tax and for Special Amortization of 
Economic Emergency Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cess-profits tax provided for in the bill I 
have introduced today is expected to yield 
about $4,300,000,000, according to Treas- 
ury estimates. It will contribute to the 
fight against inflation in four main 
ways. 

First, it will go far toward restoring 
a surplus of Government receipts over 
expenditures, which should be one of the 
Government’s principal weapons against 
inflation. Such a Treasury surplus was 
eliminated by the tax-reduction bill 
passed in the spring of 1948. 

Second, it will remove $4,300,000,000 
of purchasing power from large cor- 
porations. The Treasury estimates that 
this bill will affect less than 25,000 
of the more than 360,000 corporations 
filing tax returns with the Treasury. It 
is significant, however, that the rapidly 
rising corporate profits would make tax- 
able 3,000 more corporations than did 
the bill I introduced earlier this year— 
even though the present bill is much 
more liberal in its terms. Moreover, the 
present bill will yield over a billion dol- 
lars more in revenue. The net result of 
- the tax will be to reduce demand for 
investment and inventory accumulation, 
to relieve pressure on markets, espe- 
cially for capital goods, and thus to re- 
duce inflationary pressure on the 
economy. 

New businesses would be protected by 
a special exemption not granted to cor- 
porations in existence before 1940. 

Third, the excess-profits tax should 
contribute to wage stabilization. Ex- 
traordinary business profits are undoubt- 
edly one of the two major factors giving 
rise to demands for wage increases, the 
other and by far the most important 
being the exorbitant rise in the cost of 
living. The taxation of excess profits, 
therefore, together with measures to hold 
living costs down, should restore stabil- 
ity to the wage structure. 

Fourth, the excess-profits tax, limited 
to the larger corporations, will be an 
inducement to the dominant producers 
and price-setters in an industry to avoid 
further price increases to whatever the 


traffic will bear, since so large a part 
of the price increase would be paid over 
to the Government. 

With corporate profits after taxes 
nearly 100 percent above the level of peak 
war year 1943, the consuming public is 
entitled to protection from the peacetime 
profiteers. 

This bill also attacks inflation by en- 
couraging the building and acquisition 
of plants and equipment for the produc- 
tion of key cost-of-living commodities or 
materials in short supply. All income 
taxpayers—both individuals and corpo- 
rations—will be allowed to charge off for 
tax purposes the cost of economic emer- 
gency facilities over a period of 5 years 
instead of ordinary depreciation over the 
life of the facility. Provision is made for 
a committee, appointed by the President, 
to certify as to the necessity for economic 
emergency facilities. 

An explanation of the specific sections 
of the bill follows: 


Section 1 of the bill states the short title: 
“Emergency Revenue Act of 1948.” 

Section 2 of the bill, will reimpose with cer- 
tain modifications the excess-profits tax 
which was repealed by the Revenue Act of 
1945, 

The old law imposed an excess-profits tax 
at a flat rate of 85'4 percent of the adjusted 
excess profits net income with a ceiling for 
normal, surtax and excess-profits tax com- 
bined of 80 percent. The wartime tax pro- 
vided for a specific exemption of $10,000. 
Under the wartime tax the excess-profits 
credit was the higher of (1) an income credit 
equal to 95 percent of average earnings for 
the period 1936-1939 with certain adjust- 
ments for changes in capital, or (2) an in- 
vested capital credit equal to 8 percent of 
the first $5,000,000, plus 6 percent on the next 
$5,000,000, plus 5 percent of the balance of 
invested capital over $10,000,000. 

The bill would make the following changes 
in the wartime excess-profits tax: 

1. Effective date: The new excess-profits 
tax would be made applicable to taxable 
years ending after 1948. 

2. Specific exemption: In lieu of the $10,000 
wartime specific exemption, the bill provides 
$50,000, with an additional $50,000 allowed 
to corporations not in existence prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. 

3. Excess-profits credit: The excess-profits 
credit under the bill is equal to 140 percent 
of the excess-profits credit allowed under 
the wartime tax. : 

4. Tax rate: Tax rates under the new bill 
would be: 

Taz rate 
Income subject to tax: (percent) 
In excess of 140 percent but not in 
excess Of 145 percent of old credit. 650 
In excess of 145 percent but not in 
excess of 150 percent of old credit. 60 
In excess of 150 percent but not in 
excess of 75 percent of old credit. 70 
In excess of 175 percent of old credit. 80 


5. Carry-overs: “Jnder the bill there will 
be no carry-overs or carry-backs of any un- 
used excess-prcfits credits, 

Section 3 of the bill provides 5-year amor- 
tization for economic emergency facilities 
similar to that allowed during the last war, 
with the following modifications: 

(a) The authority for certifying such fa- 
cilities as necessary is vested in a committee 
designated by the President for such purpose. 
The committee is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be required 
with respect to these certificates. The com- 
mittee, in its discretion, could certify that 
only a part of a facility qualifies for, and 
is subject to, 5-year amortization, 
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(6) Provision is made for the prevention 
of the application of the long-term capital. 
gains rate to any gain resulting from the 
sale of an emergency facility to the extent 
of the amortization deduction previously 
taken. 

(c) The cost of land is not included in the 
basis for special amortization, 

(ad) The provision will take effect for tax. 
able years after 1947, 


Mr. Speaker, it would be an uncon. 
scionable denial of responsibility if Con- 
gress were to adjourn without passing 
this bill. Since the peacetime excess- 
profits tax will rest on the foundation of 
our experience in the war, there is no 
necessity for extended debate. The bil! 
could even be passed under suspension 
of the rules. I point out that 159 Mem- 
bers already have voted for an excess. 
profits tax in the Eightieth Congress. If 
only 59 Republican Members should 
awaken to the pressing need of the hour, 
passage of this bill can be obtained. 

I repeat—corporate profits feeding the 
fires of inflation have soared to nearly 
twice the level of the peak wartime year. 
Surely—in peace as well as in war—the 
American people cannot fail to protect 
themselves against those whose uninter- 
rupted folly threatens the stability—if 
not the very existence—of the country 
and the capitalistic economy, 





Dewey’s Teacher Slur Verified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, a promi- 
nent newspaper columnist has termed 
the criticism of Mr, Dewey by the school 
teachers and friends of Federal aid to 
education, as childish. But in my opin- 
ion it is a serious matter. 

As a Presidential candidate, Governor 
Dewey’s attitude on this and every 
other question should be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Why does not Governor Dewey 
himself, rather than through a secretary, 
tell the people of his stand? 

Governor Maw, of Utah, has the forth- 
rightness and courage to bring this dis- 
cussion out in the open. 

I am glad to offer his statement made 
to the press for information of the Mem- 
bers, to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

[From the Democrat, of New York, N. Y.,, 

July 29, 1948] 

Dewey’s TEACHER SLUR VERIFIED—-WITNESS 
Rerutes Denrats—GOP NoMINeEc Hir 
TeaCHERS’ LospBy as VICIOUS 
Governor Herbert B. Maw of Utah tcday 

sharply refuted denials issued for Governor 

Dewey of New York that Dewey had made 

slufring remarks concerning the activities of 

the teacher’s lobby. 

“I was there,” said Governor Maw. “Dewey 
did make the statements attributed to him.” 
TEACHERS VERSUS DAY LABORERS 

Governor Maw also revealed that Governor 
Dewey and Governor Warren, now Dewey's 
running mate, clashed sharply over the fact 
that Warren argued that school teachers 
should be paid more than day laborers. 
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Governor Dewey was criticized at the re- 
cent convention of the National Education 
Association in Cleveland for making the 
statements. Dewey’s remarks were originally 
reported in a copyrighted syndicated column 
to the effect that he had characterized 
teacher’s propaganda for higher pay as the 

iegest lie since Hitler. 

CONVICT HIM OF UNTRUTH 


Governor Maw today said: 

“T cannot understand why Governor Dewey 
persists in allowing subordinates to issue 
denials for him. He made the statements 
and this apparent attempt to dodge the 
political consequences can only convict him 
of untruth. If I felt as strongly as Governor 
Dewey seemed to on this subject I would 
certainly not object to standing up and back- 
ing my own statements.” 

Governor Maw said the conversation at 
which the statements were made by Governor 
Dewey took place immediately before the 
opening of an executive session of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. He added: 

“This was on the next to the last day of 
the recent Governors’ Conference in Ports- 
mouth,N.H. That would make it June 15.” 


TEACHERS’ LOBBY “MOST VICIOUS” 


Telling of the conversation, Governor Maw 
said: 

“There was a discussion of the problem fac- 
ing all Governors on the matter of teachers, 
their pay and the general shortage of trained 
personnel. This problem was to be the sub- 
ject of the executive session. 

“Governor Dewey was extremely excited 
and heated in his remarks. I remember dis- 
tinctly one statement in which he said, ‘It 
{the teachers’ lobby) is the most vicious 
lobby in the Nation today. If it isn't stepped 
on now, it will destroy the Nation.’ 

“There was some disagreement among the 
Governors with this extreme statement, but 
Governor Dewey persisted in his remarks,” 
Governor Maw recalled. “Dewey went on to 
say, ‘It’s worse than the power lobby, the real- 
estate lobby, the oil lobby, the liquor lobby 
and a lot of others’.” 

There was a sharp interchange between 
Governor Warren and Governor Dewey at 
this point, Governor Maw declared. Gover- 
nor Warren asked Governor Dewey: 

“Why teachers don’t even get as much as 
@ common laborer. Do you object to them 
getting that sort of pay?” 

WOULD FIGHT PAY INCREASE 

Dewey replied: “That's not true in New 
York.” 

“I don’t know about your State, Tom,” 
Governor Warren replied, “but conditions are 
not good in California.” 

Governor Maw thought for a moment and 
added, “I was a little surprised that Dewey 
and Warren wound up on the same ticket 
at the Republican Convention. They cer- 
tainly differed on this issue.” 

One of Governor Dewey’s pet projects at 
this Governors’ Conference was a proposal 
that the conference hire some top price pub- 
licity men to combat the teacher’s demands 
for pay increases. 


DEWEY AID ISSUED DENIAL 


“Governor Dewey said he had already per- 
sonally contacted radio commentators and 
news columnists in New York to get them to 
Stop using teachers’ propaganda. He wanted 
them to tone the teachers’ demands down. 
I suppose that’s how Drew Pearson got on the 
story.” 

Since publication of the story by Drew 
Pearson and the offering of a resolution of 
censure to the National Education Associa- 
tion convention in Cleveland, Ohio, James 
Hagerty, press attaché to Governor Dewey, 
has twice denied the story. He termed it 
utterly false. 

Governor Hildredth, of Maine, a Republi- 
can, also denied Pearson's story. 


Governor Maw today said, “I'd be glad to 
make an affidavit under oath to the truth of 
my statement. I can’t see the sense of these 
denials. Are they ashamed of an action 
openly urged upon the Governors’ Confer- 
ence? Possibly Governor Dewey feels there is 
political dynamite in his original remarks 
Ican only say that he should have thought of 
that when he made them.” 

Governor Maw explained that the remarks 
of Governor Dewey which he quoted were 
made prior to the executive session. He said 
that he did not feel at liberty to reveal 
Dewey’s further statements as the discussion 
was continued in the executive session. 





Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. (EDWARD) A. MITCHELL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the discussion these days of housing, 
there is one point on which everyone, 
regardless of other differences on the 
subject, agrees. This is that the vet- 
erans are entitled to homes of their 
own—and that everything possible 
should be done to aid them get those 
homes. 

To that end, I have today introduced 
a bill—H. R. 7108—designed to allow 
veterans once again to make use of the 
home loan guaranty provisions of the 
GI bill of rights. 

H. R. 7108 has only one purpose, to 
establish a secondary market for GI 
home-loan mortgages in the Veterans’ 
Administration at once. It stands out- 
side the areas of dispute in the highly 
controversial field of housing. It would 
not cost the taxpayers a cent. 

Allow me to explain this legislation and 
the need for it, and allow me, at the 
same time, to urge this House to give 
favorable consideration to H. R. 7108 
as expeditiously as possible in this ex- 
traordinary session. 

In the closing minutes of the last ses- 
sion of this Congress, we passed legisla- 
tion designed to reestablish a secondary 
market for GI home-loan mortgages. 
This action was necessary, as its pro- 
ponents explained, because there had 
been a sharp decline in the number of 
GI home loans after the Government’s 
secondary market for these morigages 
was allowed to lapse in the summer of 
1947. Veterans could not find lending 
institutions which would give them 
money on Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteed loans. The reason was sim- 
ple. The lenders could not find a second- 
ary market for mortgage paper. 

The original intent had been to set up 
the secondary market in the Veterans’ 
Administration, but the bill which 
finally went through on June 20 put it in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. This was, perhaps, natural, since 
RFC had provided the secondary mar- 
ket prior to midsummer 1947. Now, 
however, veterans tell us that 6 weeks’ 
experience has already demonstrated 
some unnecessary restrictions in the leg- 
islation. Further, they say, the RFC is 
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handling the problem in a manner which 
underlines these restrictions. 

The present bill (H. R. 7108) amends 
the GI bill of rights to establish a sec- 
ondary market for GI home loans in the 
Veterans’ Administration, where the vet- 
erans want it and where the people are 
really concerned with the needs and the 
rights of the veterans. H.R. 7108 would 
authorize the Veterans’ Administrator 
to purchase GI home-loan mortgages 
at par value within 5 years of the date of 
issuance. Where such a loan had been 
guaranteed by VA prior to September 1, 
1948, the amount of unpaid principal, 
plus accrued interest, could not exceed 
$12,000. The original amount of any 
loan guaranteed on or after September 
1, 1948, could not exceed $7,500. The 
service fee established under the bill 
would be not more than 1 perc2nt. The 
financing is of a type familiar with such 
legislation. H.R. 7108 provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall rrovide 
the Veterans’ Administrator with the 
funds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the bill; that these funds chall 
be kept in a special deposit account with 
the Treasurer of the United States; and 
that the Administrator shall pay inter- 
est to the Treasurer at a rate to be es- 


tablished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
It is worth noting, incidentally, that 


such operations have always yielded a 
profit to the Government in the past. 
Here is a workable housing proposal that 
calls for no outlay at ali, and, wonder 
of wonders, even brings in money. 

There is nothing wrong with the GI 
bill of rights, as such, but the veterans’ 
home-loan program has dried up to an 
alarming extent because of the lack of a 
proper secondary market. 

This bill is designed to meet that lack. 
Supported by veterans’ groups and of 
obvious benefit to veterans, to the con- 
struction industry, to building labor, and 
to the community as a whole, it offers a 
simple way of assuring a great volume of 
veterans’ housing in the days ahead. 
H. R. 7108 should be passed. 





Dumping of Garbage at Rosedale, Long 
Island 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GREGORY MchiAHON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a communication from the 
Rosedale Civic Association, Inc., of Rose- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y., which sets forth 
the plight of that community in regard 
to the dumping of New York City’s 
garbage within its confines. 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
quire from the other Members of the 
House after having read this how the 
problem is being met in their cities, par- 
ticularly Chicago, Los Angeles, and large 
cities of that nature. 

Upon receipt of this information, it is 
my intention to turn over the suggested 
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plans to the mayor of New York City in 
the hope that an early solution of this 
problem will be forthcoming. 

The Rosedale Civic Association’s letter 
reads as foilows: 


GARBAGE DUMPING AROUSES ROSEDALE 


The residents of Rosedale were stirred to 
new protests against the decision of Sanita- 
tion Commissioner William J. Powell to con- 
tinue dumping in Rosedale despite his prom- 
ise to stop it. The board of governors of the 
Rosedale Civic Association were given a man- 
date to take steps to stop this, the greatest 
menace to health and property that was ever 
perpetrated on a residential community. 

It seems incongruous for the greatest, the 
most enlightened, and the most modern City 
in the world to resort to such a primitive 
method to dispose of its garbage. There 
must be something radically wrong and 
illogical with a department that will sum- 
mon an individual to court for exposing a 
small garbage can for only a short time 
while it dumps all day and every day tons 
of garbage in an exposed area in a residential 
community. 

Commissioner Powell assured the commit- 
tee of the Rosedale Civic Association that 
the dumping was only temporary because of 
lack of equipment and it would be discon- 
tinued permanently on April 1, 1948. There- 
after the dumping would be resumed at its 
former location. 

Although new garbage trucks had been 
delivered to the sanitation department this 
promise was not fulfilled and the reason given 
by Mr. Powell for not doing it was an apparent 
evasion. Since he was harassed by the com- 
mittee to fulfill the promise, he gave his 
assurance that if the committee would locate 
another area he would stop dumping in Rose- 
dale the very next day. 

Accordingly, two sites were located. One 
was ruled out, but the other which was not 
in proximity to any homes was found suit- 
able by the sanitation-department engineer. 
When our president, Joseph Gioscia, now in- 
sisted that Mr. Powell act at once in accord- 
ance with his promise, he pleaded for an ex- 
tension of 1 week to investigate the site. 
The committee felt that the commissioner 
now had his back to the wall and could not 
now reasonably go back on his promise. But, 
alas, after a week the commissioner gave his 
answer that at the far end of the area which 
was hardly discernible was Jamaica Bay and 
that Park Commissioner Robert Moses would 
therefore not permit the dumping of garbage. 
This excuse bore no logic since Commissioner 
Moses is now permitting the dumping of gar- 
bage directly into the Brooklyn part of 
Jamaica Bay as a land fill whereas dumping 
on the approved site, located by the com- 
mittee, could not reach Jamaica Bay for years. 
An endeavor to contact Robert Moses by our 
president, Joseph Gioscia, proved futile and 
subsequently a statement appeared in the 
newspapers wherein Commissioner Moses 
stated that he proposes to use the chosen 
area as a sanctuary for bird and wildlife. 
These are strange words coming from a man 
who spent most of his life building highways 
flanked by landscaping, beaches, and parks 
for the enjoyment, recreation, and health of 
human beings. One would suppose that in 
his advancing years Mr. Moses is diverting 
his attention to animals an‘ birds that do not 
now exist in the selected area, to the detri- 
ment of human *eings who are threatened by 
the decaying ; ~rbage in their midst. It is ap- 
parent that there must be some collusion 
between the sanitation and park departments 
and we are disappointed in finding Mr. Moses 
a party toit. Because the garbage is eventu- 
ally covered with a layer of sand, does not 
abate the menace and hazard to health. The 
fact that garbage is continually dumped all 
day and every day, there necessarily must be 


exposed garbage at all times. 
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It should be obvious to everyone, including 
those in the city administration, that no 
service with the exception of hospital and 
fire-fighting services takes precedence over 
garbage disposal. The city can dispense with 
a few books for the libraries for a while or 
additional appropriations for museums and 
botanical gardens and even the golden anni- 
versary celebration as well as many other 
activities pending the solution of the garbage 
disposal. Then and only then will the city 
have good reason to celebrate. 

Rosedale certainly has no reason to cele- 
brate the golden anniversary. We would be 
better off if its residents of 50 years ago 
would have consolidated with Nassau County 
where the welfare and the well-being of its 
inhabitants are jealously guarded by the 
town and county administrations and not 
by a New York City government that is far 
removed both in location and interest from 
its environs. It is a certainty that if gar- 
bage were dumped in the vicinity of Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s residence or Commissioner Pow- 
ell’s home they would forthwith take meas- 
ures to correct this deplorable condition. 

Considering the inefficiency of the sanita- 
tion department as reported by the citizens 
budget committee on January 12, 1948, and 
the recommendation for the reorganization 
of the department by the mayor's executive 
committee on administration of May 21, 1948, 
and considering the unusual request of the 
Rosedale committee by Mr. Powell to find a 
new site for dumping when his department 
could have readily located it if it made a dili- 
gent effort to do so, one wonders if Mr. 
Powell is really qualified for the job of com- 
missioner of the sanitation department. A 
change in the personnel of the department 
might be in order at this time before in- 
voking the suggested reforms. 

What good are schools if healthy bodies 
cannot attend them? What good are books 
if healthy bodies cannot absorb them? What 
good are flowers if you live with a stench 
of garbage? Vermin and rat breeding, stench, 
explosive gases are a constant threat to the 
home and family, and the threat increases 
with the years as the garbage decomposes, 

It is little wonder that Rosedale is up in 
arms to stamp out this menace from its 
residential community. 





Truman’s Bogus Program Postpones Real 
Deflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. TWYMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News of July 31, 1948: 


TrRUMAN’s BoGus PROGRAM POSTPONES REAL 
DEFLATION 


WASHINGTON.—Up on Capitol Hill a sullen 
Congress is sitting in special session called 
by the President of the United States to 
meet “‘the urgent needs of the people.” 

Elsewhere in Washington, the city is de- 
serted except for Government officials, forced 
by the President’s action to forego their 
August vacations, and the usual seersuckered 
summer tourist trade. 

Because of the political factors involved, 
no one is regarding the special session seri- 
ously or anticipates that any constructive 
action will be taken. 

When President Truman vsed the rostrum 
of the Democratic National Convention to 





announce his intention of calling Congress 
back this summer, he gave the Republicans 
good reason to cry “politics.” 

For more than a decade, a Congress domi- 
nated by Mr. Truman’s own party had faileq 
to find a solution to many of the problems 
now characterized by the President as 
“urgent.” 

It is therefore not surprising, although dis. 
appointing, that the Republicans were un. 
able to dispose of the many complexities fac. 
ing the Eightieth Congress in less than the 
year and a half they have had a majority, 


PRICES AND CONGRESS HIS ONLY VALID Issurgs 


In his fight for reelection, Mr. Truman 
realizes that he has only two valid issues: 
High prices and the record of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

It is, of course, possible to make a sub. 
stantial case against the record of any Con- 
gress, no matter which party is in power, 

If the Republicans have failed to enact a 
housing bill, the Democratic record was no 
better. In fact, the feeble efforts of Wilson 
Wyatt, Mr. Truman’s one-time Housing Ex. 
pediter, were a standing joke in Washington. 

If the Republicans have refused to swallow 
the President’s anti-inflation remedies, it is 
because they are nostrums rather than cures, 

With regard to civil rights, the Repub- 
lican record is immeasurably better than 
that of Mr, Truman’s party. 

Mr. Roosevelt talked glibly about these 
matters but never once did he force the 
issue on his fellow Democrats from the deep 
South. 

When the President urges repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the country must not for- 
get that more Democrats in both the Senate 
and the House voted for Taft-Hartley than 
voted against it. In fact, the Taft-Hartley 
Act could never have been passed over the 
President's veto without strong Democratic 
support. 

On many of the other recommendations 
contained in the President’s special mes- 
Sage to Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats are divided in their support and op- 
position without regard to party lines, 


DODGES REALITIES TO AID CAMPAIGN 


The frailty of President Truman’s posi- 
tion on the high cost of living is that he 
is dodging the realities of the situation in 
order to gain a campaign issue. 

No one likes high prices, not even the 
manufacturers who seem to profit most. 
Ultimately, a constantly spiralling economy 
leads but to one end—economic disaster for 
all. 

The President would deal with inflation 
by reinstating the excess-profits tax, restor- 
ing price controls, and restricting credit. 

Possibly these measures could be effective 
if they were coupled with an all-out attack 
against inflation on every front. 

As Walter Lippmann says so aptly: “There 
is a simple test by which the public can 
find out who is trying to deal sincerely and 
intelligently with inflation. 

“Does the candidate begin or end his 
oration with a clear explanation and a stern 
warning that if his program is effective, it 
must be painful to farmers, wage earners, 
businessmen, and bankers? 

“Does he put the public on notice that 
they cannot continue to enjoy the benefits 
of inflation—that is to say full employment, 
high wages, booming markets, high profits— 
and at the same time be able to buy at lower 
prices everything they are trying to buy? 

“If the public man says none of this, if he 
believes or pretends to believe that he can 
reduce prevailing prices without reducing 
current incomes of farmers, workers, and 
businessmen, if, in other words, he talks as 
if the people could have their cake and eat it 
too, he is deceiving himself.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s devastating sincerity test 
would flunk Mr. Truman on every count, 

















It was Truman who thought we could have 
ceilings on prices without applying the same 
rule to wages. It is Mr, Truman who is now 
trying to create the illusion that he, with 
the help of Congress, can reduce the cost of 
living without breaking the boom. 

The President’s failure to recommend an 
anti-inflation program which is all-embrac- 
ing exposes his insincerity and lack of states- 
manship. 

Truman wants a campaign issue, not a 
remedy. 

WHAT THEY FAIL TO SAY IS VITAL 

It is to be hoped, as the campaign pro- 
sresses, that the public will examine the 
speeches of both Presidential candidates, not 

9 much for what they say as for what they 
fail to say. 

As eae Governor Dewey’s views are un- 
known, It is unlikely that he will clarify 
his position until the special session of Con- 

ess has been concluded. So far as we are 
ble to determine, he is making no effort to 
influence its judgment and will not be bound 
bv its acts. 

Mr. Truman’s record is, of course, open to 
inspection. 

That record is a sorry contradiction in 

nomics. He has tried to control prices 
without placing similar ceilings on wages. 
At one time, he denounced controls as the 
methods of a police state; now he urges their 

essity. 

The President is for continued Government 

pport of farm products but he omits any 
reference to their effect on consumer prices. 

Housewives are not told that our taxpayers 
are making it possible for the British house- 
wife to purchase bread at 4 cents a pound, 
beef rib roast at 40 cents, bacon at 48 cents 

nd butter at 80 cents a pound. 

We don’t begrudge the British housewife 
these lower prices, but it should be under- 

od that when Canada sells Great Britain 
bacon at 36 cents, the United States Govern- 
ment gives Great Britain the dollars with 
which to pay the bill. 

United States gifts of about a billion a 
year finance British buying abroad. This 
is money paid by American citizens who are 
plagued with sky-high prices at home. 

We have never heard President Truman 
denounce the various unions in the building 

des whose restrictive practices inflate the 
cost of housing. 

He has recommended no cuts in the ordi- 
nary affairs of Government. 

He has not cracked down on the Depart- 
ment of Defense for failing to introduce the 
economies that were anticipated under the 
Unification of the Services Act. 

In short, the President is either lacking in 
any knowledge of elementary economics or 
he willfully chooses to deceive the public by 
disregarding the contributing factors to in- 
flation which are laden with political 
dynamite. 

ACTION WILL AWAIT THE FALL ELECTION 


It is in such a climate of mutual distrust 
and partisan politics that the Congress ha: 
gathered in Washington’s midsummer heat 
to consider the President’s wholly inade- 
quate program. 

A few days spent in the galleries of the 
House and Senate are enough to convince 
any Visiting fireman that the only result of 
this special session will be an unwarranted 
waste of taxpayers’ money. 

Mr, Truman wants an issue for his cam- 
paign. The Republicans are determined he 
shall not have it. 

“The vigor of our democracy is judged by 
its ability to take decisive action,” says the 
President. 

“Congress would be fully justified in ad- 
journing at once,” retorts Senator Taft. 

What they both mean and fully under- 
Stand is that in accordance with the great 
game of American politics, nothing will be 
done until after the November elections. 

JoHN S. KNIGHT. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Atlantic Coast of Europe Is Kremlin’s 
Goal of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown from the Washington 
Sunday Star of August 1, 1948: 


ATLANTIC Coast OF EUROPE IS KREMLIN’S GOAL 
OF YEAR—SOVIET BELIEVES UNITED STATES 
WILL Not PrRovoKE WAR AND SHE May Svuc- 
CEED WHERE HITLER FAILED ON THE “RIM- 
LAND” 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Some ranking military men in Washington, 
who have followed Soviet policies since Mos- 
cow was given the green light in 1943 to take 
over eastern Europe and the Balkans, have 
come to the conclusion that the Kremlin is 
determined—regardless of the _ price—to 
achieve control over Europe as far as the 
Atlantic. 

Furthermore, they believe that Russia in- 
tends, after destroying the regime of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to establish Red 
supremacy over China, India, Siam, Indo- 
China, and Indonesia, 

The Kremlin hopes to carry out its plans 
without war, but is prepared and willing to 
unleash a conflict if we attempt to interfere. 
Moscow feels confident that it will succeed 
where Hitler failed. The western powers were 
capable of determined resistance to Nazi 
Germany in World War II, but this strength 
has been destroyed as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the Soviet planners believe, while the 
United States will not—single handed— 
challenge the vast power of the U.S. S. R. 
and her satellites. 

As an indication of our timidity according 
to those who maintain some contacts with 
the countries behind the iron curtain, the 
Kremlin points out that the United States, 
after having shown its willingness to spend 
billions for Europe’s recovery, balked when 
the western European nations asked that mil- 
itary equipment be made available to aid 
their self-defense. 


LESSON FROM HITLER 


The German geopoliticians, who, headed 
by the late Professor Haushofer, advised 
Hitler before he embarked on his fatal ad- 
venture, expounded the doctrine of the 
“heartland” of Europe and Asia which must 
be in the hands of any power which seeks to 
dominate the world. It was in accordance 
with this doctrine that the Germans tried to 
conquer the heart of Europe before they at- 
tempted to win the shorelines of the conti- 
nent. 

Soviet geopoliticians, who realize that to- 
day most of Europe’s heartland is in Mos- 
cow’s hands, go a step further. Taking a 
lesson from Hitler’s sad experience, they be- 
lieve that the heartland is useless unless the 
“rimland” of the continent is in their hands. 

This makes it imperative for the U.S.S. R. 
to be in physical possession of the Atlantic 
coast from Norway to Spain—and, if possible, 
to Gibraltar. If such an operation can be 
carried out without a shooting war, so much 
the better. If there is physical resistance, 
however, it must be crushed. The present 
western governments must be liquidated and 
replaced by faithful stooges of the Kremlin. 


EXPLAINS BERLIN ATTITUDE 
This program explains the Soviet attitude 
in Berlin and its insistence on creating a 
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centralized Germany after the Allies have 
evacuated German territory. America at the 
present time is the only power in the world 
capable of challenging the grandiose Rus- 
sian plans. Hence, America either must be 
placed in a position where it cannot interfere 
with the Kremlin's plans or be persuaded to 
give up all interest in Europe and Asia. 

It must be remembered that until Prime 
Minister Stalin was “bribed” to participate 
in the United Nations—by important conces- 
sions in China and new territorial acquisi- 
tions from Japan—he advocated the division 
of the world into three zones: (1) Eastern 
and central Europe and a portion of the 
Middle East, to be the responsibility of the 
U.S. 8. R.; (2) western Europe and a portion 
of Africa together with the Indian Ocean 
area of Asia, for which Britain should be re- 
sponsible; and (3) the Western Hemisphere— 
including the Philippine Islands—which 
would be the exclusive interest of the United 
States. 

Prime Minister Stalin was following the 
old power politics pattern which eventually 
would lead to more major wars, for one of 
the great powers could be expected to in- 
fringe on the bailiwick of one of the others, 

If today the United States can be per- 
suaded to give up all interest in Europe and 
the Far East, Russia soon will be in a position 
to control both the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores of the continent of Europe and Asia 
and will not have to consider what America 
may do in the future. 

BOMB EFFECT NEGLIGIBLE 

Moscow’s determination to reach the At- 
lantic this year is considered to be the only 
certain thing in the present confused Euro- 
pean picture. Many diplomatic and military 
observers in Washington contend that Russia 
is reluctant to unleash another war because 
she is not fully prepared yet. Furthermore, 
it is said, she does not yet possess the atomic 
bomb. This destructive instrument, which 
is still an American monopoly, unquestion- 
ably would be important in an offensive war. 
But the knowledge of this monopoly is pro- 
ducing the same effect on the American 
people as the Maginot Line produced on the 

rench between the two world wars. 

The atomic bomb is a powerful weapon 
in our hands, if we decide to use it to stymie 
Russia’s present obvious plans. But it will 
become of questionable importance if Russia 
is permitted to establish herself along the 
Atlantic and Pacific and begins to pr 
her own atomic bomb. 

The belief that Russia is not fully prepared 
to wage war at this time is pure wishful 
thinking. It is true that the Soviet armies 
are not prepared to fight such a powerful 
army as we had in Europe between 1944 and 
1945. If the powerful American divisions 
which broke the back of the Nazi armies 
and the powerful air groups which smashed 
Germany existed today between the Rhine 
and the Channel instead of the present weak 
skeleton formations, there is no doubt that 
the Russians would not have a chance against 
us, no matter how many divisions they had. 


auce 


FORCES ARE WEAK 

But our fighting strength in Europe right 
now is less than three divisions. Our Air 
Force is nowhere near what it was on VE-day. 
The French and British forces are lamentably 
weak and dispirited. There is more national 
unity in those countries today than there 
Was a year or two ago, but still Communist 
agents have succeeded in creating state 
of mind which does not lend itself to long- 
range resistance. 

The French have manpower enough to 
organize immediately 45 divisions, but they 
must rely on American factories to provide 
them with the necessary equipme! 
cannot provide them with it. W f 
ing on increasing our own national for« 
by eight new divisions. 


a ms tuners 
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at least 18 months under present conditions, 
How can we assume the responsibility for 
providing war material for 45 new French 
divisions? . 

While it should be admitted that the Red 
armies are not equal qualitatively to the 
forces of the West as they existed on VE-day, 
there is no military force now in existence 
which is able to stand before the masses the 
U. S. S. R. can throw into a campaign at a 
moment’s notice. 

The sheer weight of Russia’s more than 
250 divisions would annihilate the weak 
forces which exist in western Europe. This 
explains why the French Government is 
swallowing its pride and urging the American 
and British Governments to negotiate—and 
appease Russia if necessary—rather than 
provoke a Soviet attack. 

PROPITIOUS MOMENT 


The Kremlin is fully aware of conditions 
in the West—much more so than we are 
about conditions behind the iron curtain, 
The Kremlin also is aware that in addition 
to our unpreparedness for a major war, a 
bitter electoral campaign will be waged in 
America during the next 3 months. The 
members of the Politburo assume that no 
political leader will be popular and get the 
vote if he advocates involvement of the 
United States in another war. 

No moment has been more propitious for 
the Kremlin to put into effect its policies of 
reaching Europe’s and Asia’s rimland—as 
protection for the heartland—than the next 
few months. The Soviet leaders have made 
their calculations and believe that while 
there is slight danger of provoking the 
American people to another bitter fight, the 
chances that this will not happen are very 
great, indeed. 


“SIT TIGHT” POLICY 


Their present policy is to sit tight and 
let Washington exhaust itself with diplo- 
matic gestures and notes. After a while, our 
diplomatic observers believe, when this Gov- 
ernment is faced with the alternative of a 
shooting war or a withdrawal from Europe, 
the Kremlin is confident that we will with- 
draw. 

Meanwhile, the Russians are holding tight 
to their policy of squeezing us out of Ber- 
lin—which is regarded by those in that city 
as another potential Bataan. The air lift 
which we are using to bring supplies into 
that beleaguered city is spectacular and im- 
pressive. But like many spectacular dis- 
plays of strength, it cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. The days of heavy fogs and frequent 
bad weather are approaching and our planes 
will be grounded for considerable periods. 
“Then what?” the Russians ask. 

The German people are watching our ef- 
forts with admiration, for American planes 
are performing a remarkable feat. But the 
question in their minds is whether there is 
enough strength in America to challenge the 
Russians when they decide to start their 
march to the Channel. They doubt it. 

The Berlin affair, which has set the inter- 
national pot boiling, is a premeditated in- 
cident on the part of the Russians. We have 
to make a choice in the near future whether 
to abandon the city—which means that we 
would have to leave all of Germany before 
the year is up—or to accept the Russian 
challenge and assert our rights to remain 
there. 

The Russians feel confident that in either 
case they will succeed in reaching the At- 
lantic by the end of the year, and secure 
the rimland which they believe will help 
establish Asiatic domination over the world, 
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The GOP Wrecking Crew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 28, 
1948: 


THE GOP WRECKING CREW 


The special session is a failure before it has 
really begun. That is evident from the state- 
ment of Republican leaders. If that state- 
ment were not enough, the fact is cinched by 
the announcement that an anti-poll-tax bill 
will be the first order of business. This 
means, of course, a filibuster by the Dixiecrats 
which will probably prevail over any attempt 
at cloture. 

Despite the fact that Governor Dewey says 
that Congress should give careful considera- 
tion to whatever was proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s message, the GOP leaders give the 
message short shrift. They say that it would 
take 6 months to give consideration to Mr, 
Truman’s program. 

This statement certainly could not be ap- 
plied to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill. That bill has been studied and dis- 
cussed in Congress for several years and many 
hearings have been held. The bill has passed 
the Senate and no doubt would have passed 
the House if it had not been bottled up in 
committee. It could be passed in lday. To 
say that the million new dwellings being 
built this year exhaust the materials and 
labor available for the purpose sounds 
suspiciously like a lame alibi. After all, the 
T-E-W bill is a 10-year program, and in view 
of the desperate housing shortage, it is the 
counsel of despair to assume that materials 
and labor cannot be increased to meet the 
need. 

Even more disturbing is the brush-off given 
Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation program, as to 
which the GOP leaders say that it repre- 
sents a fundamental difference in Govern- 
ment philosophy between the President and 
Congress. They say he stands for regimen- 
tation. If placing controls to prevent eco- 
nomic disaster represents regimentation, then 
the same GOP leaders, to be consistent, 
should repeal the rent-control law. Let them 
dare do that. 

If the GOP is going to continue to get its 
philosophy from archaic textbooks, what is 
going to happen to the country meanwhile? 
No one likes controls, but we had them dur- 
ing the war and they kept prices within 
bounds despite the tremendous drain on sup- 
plies of all Linds for our armed forces, Are 
mere shibboleths to stand in the way of pro- 
tecting the country from the calamity of run- 
away inflation? 

To say that the President is already armed 
with the weapons to fight inflation just isn’t 
true. They say he could cut Government 
spending. Has not the Eightieth Congress 
been in charge of the purse strings in the 
last 2 years with power to stop excessive ex- 
penditure, if it exists? The budget is ab- 
normally high, but this is accounted for by 
the Marshall plan and the defense program, 
both of which Congress approved. 

As to other points in the President’s pro- 
gram, no doubt some of them can await ac- 
tion by the next Congress. But what good 
excuse can there be for taking no action on 
the matter of displaced persons, for failing to 





pass the much-discussed proposal for increag. 
ing minimum wages, and for extending Feq. 
eral aid for education—which has already 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. Truman, it is true, was playing politics 
in calling the special session. But it hap- 
pened to be the kind of politics that ministers 
to the public welfare. The Republicans haq 
two choices: they could either regard the 
President’s action as a challenge and an op- 
portunity, or they could sabotage his pro- 
gram. The leaders have chosen the latter 
course, and unless they are overruled by the 
GOP rank and file, the Country will be the 
sufferer. 

The people are not going to be deceived by 
the GOP position. It is too transparently 
obstructionist. It has seemed obvious in the 
past months that there will be a Republican 
victory in November, but if the GOP leaders’ 
action is a fair sample of Republican policy, 
Harry Truman is likely to make a real horse 
race of the campaign. 





Gardner Day at Braves Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a recent 
article from the Gardner (Mass.) News 
which vividly described Gardner Day at 
Braves Field, Boston, last Sunday. 

It was a great day for Gardner, a great 
day for the Braves, and a great day for 
the Jimmy fund and aid for afflicted and 
crippled children. 


TWO THOUSAND GARDNERITES TREK TO BRAVES 
FIELD, SHOWER TRIBE SQUAD WITH GIFIS~ 
CEREMONIES ARE ERIEF—CHAIRS, CARRIAGES, 
TRICYCLES LINE INFIELD—THIRTY-TWO FIRMS 
CONTRIBUTE 


Gardner baseball fans, 2,000 strong, made 
a storm assault on the Wigwam, stately home 
of the Boston Braves in the Allston sector 
of sedate, respectable Boston yesterday. And 
they came bearing gifts. Every Brave, from 
the top sachem to the lowest tribesman, got 
something. 

There were chairs of every variety and 
description, baby and doll carriages, cribs, 
bassinets, strollers, tricycles, and just about 
everything the industrial city of Gardner 
turns out in its mundane work week. Mike 
McCormick, Tribesman outer gardener, won 
himself a special compact Florence stove 
apartment gas range for an effective piece 
of work with the willow. He clubbed four 
hits in four trips to the plate, top Boston 
man of the day, to qualify for the award. 

The tepee just swarmed with Gardnerites 
and they gave a rousing ovation as the snappy 
Simplex Fife, Bugle and Drum Corps piped 
its way onto the playing field to inaugurate 
the 2:30 ceremonies. Congressman Puuuir J, 
PHILBIN, of the Third Congressional District, 
State Representative Fred A. Blake, and 
Mayor Fred E. Perry, represented the Gardner 


delegation in the brief procession that next 


introduced the 35,000 Braves fans to the hulk- 
ing Heywood-Wakefield Hitchcock chair, the 
city’s coat of arms, 

Then came the parade of gifts strong- 
armed onto the field and lined around the 
diamond by a corps of volunteer workers, 
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male and female. The latter did especially 
well with the pushers. Meanwhile the Sim- 
plex band was marching snappily around the 
field and the Braves, troubadours, ambassa- 
dors of music, came wheeling along in the 
specially braced carrier for triplets, there 
being three Troubadours, of course. 

A breath behind, or before—things were 
breaking that fast in the three-ring arena— 
came the Wampanoag chasseurs de bois to 
initiate Injun Billy Southworth into the 
tribe. The Gardner redmen left Lake Wam- 
panoag in their swift bark conveyance over 
some mysterious waterway into the Charles 
River, the backyard of the Wigwam. They 
wheeled the canoe near home plate and be- 
fore long Southworth and tribesmen in full 
headdress were paddling merrily in the 
general direction of the Great Beyond. 

Again a few minutes before or after, the 
same tribal head and his papooses were 
grinning warm-heartedly for flash bulbs 
popping around the big chair on home plate. 

A brief speaking program “mceed” by Mr. 
Denison brought Congressman PHILBIN into 
the limelight with a brief talk followed by 
the introduction of Representative Blake, 
Mayor Perry, Councilor Bill McMahon and F. 
Paul Hallock, the last two as chief engineers 
of the Braves’ mid-summer Christmas party. 

Southworth made a brief and courteous 
response on behalf of the Braves’ players and 
their families. Jim Britt, radio sportscaster, 
accepted a beautiful upholstered chair from 
the committee given him for the original 
Jimmy, who stands behind the tremendously 
successful Jimmy cancer fund drive which 
got its start here in Gardner. 

Roughly a third of the Braves patrons made 
the trip in 18 busses chartered for the occa- 
sion, The long procession left from the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield plant on Central street at 
11:15 behind a Gardner police escort. Trucks 
laden with gifts left the city early in the 
morning and had delivered the gifts to the 
Wigwam for safekeeping before the motor- 
cade pulled in. 

The 32 area firms donating gifts were A. & 
B. Manufacturing Co., Allain Bros., American 
Chair Co., Beauchemin Bros., S. Bent & Sons, 
Bettez-La Roche Upholstering Co., Brown 
Bros., Children’s Furniture Corp., Collier- 
Keyworth Co., Conant-Ball Co., John A. Dunn 
Corp., Florence Stove Co., Gardner Manu- 
facturing Co., Gardner Upholstered Furni- 
ture Co., Gardner Wood Novelty Co., Gem 
Crib & Cradle Co., William C. Gerrard, C. H. 
Hartsborn, Inc., Hatton Press, Hedstrom- 
Union Co., Heywood Wakefield Co., Kuniholm 
Manufacturing Co., Nichols & Stone Co., 
O’Hearn Manufacturing Co., George Ber- 
reault & Son, Rahaim Upholstering Co., 
Rousseau Bros. Manufacturing Co., O. W. 
Siebert Co., Thayer Co., all of Gardner; 
Temple-Stuart Co., of Baldwinville; W. F. 
Whitney Co., of South Achburnham, and 
Winchendon Furniture Corp, 

Cardinals 9, Braves 6. 





What We Must Do Next in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


orD, I include the following article by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong: 


WHAT WE MUST DO NEXT IN EUROPE 
(By Hamilton Fish Armstrong) 


A year ago western Europe was like a 
beleaguered medieval city, measuring her 
capacity to hold out by months and scan- 
ning the horizon for signs of possible succor. 
Plundered, scarred, and exhausted in a long 
campaign, liberated at last, she saw a new 
foe massing in the East. She felt the pres- 
sure of its agents in her streets and heard 
their boasts even in the governing circles 
that should have been the centers of the 
new resistance. 

America’s veins were pulsing with the life 
blood that Europe needed. Would the trans- 
fusion be offered? In our times, free will is 
so limited that the opportunity to exercise 
it on a grand scale was exhilarating. Some 
of us had no doubt that as soon as Americans 
understood the choice which Europe was 
facing they would assume all the costs and 
risKs necessary to enable her to remain wWith- 
in the stream of western civilization. So it 
proved. Within a year ERP has been sug- 
gested, debated, adopted, and put into opera- 
tion. 

As a result, Europe west of the iron cur- 
tain today lives, works, and is not Communist. 
In Italy, France, and Greece, where a year 
ago communism was advancing, it still has 
not been defeated, but it has suffered severe 
defeats. In the other countries it is increas- 
ingly on the defensive. And eastern Europe, 
forbidden by Moscow to participate in the 
revival of the West, watches its progress en- 
viously and with restless memories of lost 
personal and national freedom. 

This is no mean achievement for one year 
of American foreign policy. 

A year ago the problem of Europe was 
economic and social. This year it is political 
and military. 

This year’s problem grows directly out of 
last year’s. As the path of economic salva- 
tion for the western nations becomes clearer 
under ERP, the risk that the Soviet Union 
will intervene to frustrate their progress 
along it becomes greater. For if the western 
nations are healthy they will be immune to 
Communist infiltration and continue to mag- 
netize eastern Europe. What is more, their 
strength, added to that of the United States 
and other faithful members of the United 
Nations, can make the barrier against Soviet 
aggression absolute. 

We are as concerned to bring about this 
result as the Kremlin is to prevent it. So 
far the advantage has been ours. The na- 
tions of western Europe disregarded Soviet 
threats of retaliation, accepted our aid, 
turned their backs on communism and threw 
in their lot with us. Now that, as we hoped 
and planned, they are in our camp, we must 
help make them able to stand up to the 
threat of Communist aggression from with- 
out just as last year we helped make them 
able to stand up to Communist revolution 
from within. 

The essence of our decision to do this is 
not military so much as political, in the 
sense that an understanding of the broad 
movements of history is political. Yet it 
must be substantiated by both political and 
military action. 

We must reiterate in terms specifically 
applicable to the present emergency the 
general pledge of support against aggression 
which we have already given all our fellow- 
members of the United Nations. We and 
those who wiil reciprocate this more specific 
pledge must bring our plans for the use of 
our joint forces against aggression to the 
same pitch of readiness which they would 
have reached if the Military Staff Committee 
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of the UN Security Council had been per- 
mitted to function. And we must supply 
them, to the extent of our capacity, with 
arms and materials, so that they may be 
ready to do their part under those plans 
effectively. 

These actions should all be taken now. 
They constitute a confirmation of the 
policies we adopted when we joined the 
United Nations and voted ERP. They ex- 
tend those policies only in that they make 
them more precise. 

It always seems more risky to be precise 
than general—at the start. Actually, the 
maximum risk would be to retain the obliga- 
tions of the charter without arranging the 
collaborative means for carrying them out 
successfully, and to continue building up 
Europe with American goods and money 
without assuring her a breathing spell of 
safety ‘n which to turn them to effective 
account. 

The first objective, of course, is to avert 
war, by making plain to a potential aggressor 
that if he takes the final plunge he will be 
sure of finding powerful forces ranged against 
him. The second is to make certain that 
if this deterrent fails and war nevertheless 
comes, those forces will be brought into such 
instant and harmonious operation that they 
will be assured of victory. 

European statesmen differ about what are 
the potential risks of war today, but not 
about the fact that a risk exists. The fear 
in foreign office circles in London is that 
Stalin may be as ignorant of the temper of 
the west as Hitler was, and that he may 
blunder as badly in estimating its limits. 
French and other continental leaders worry 
not only about this possibility but about the 
risk of a deliberate Soviet attack. 

The French line of reasoning runs as 
follows: 

A year ago everything seemed to favor the 
fulfillment of Soviet ambitions. Looking 
at western Europe, members of the Politburo 
saw a power vacuum. Looking at the United 
States, about to indulge in one of its mys- 
terious political orgies, they figured that 
party leaders would never be able to agree 
on a program of European aid, and that even 
if they did its progress would soon be dis- 
rupted by the economic crisis which, accord- 
ing to Marxist prophecy, was about to over- 
whelm the capitalist world. Already in 
March, President Truman had announced a 
policy of military aid for Greece and Turkey. 
Moscow counted on his getting his fingers 
burned. All these events would fan a re- 
crudescence of American isolationism. 

This year, by contrast, members of the 
Politburo look out on a very different world 
scene. 

In western Europe, a defensive coalition 
was formed by Britain, France, and the Low 
Countries at Brussels on March 17, 1948 
The American policy of strengthening re- 
sistance to communism around the whole 
Soviet periphery has been pushed more 
vigorously than Moscow expected, and has 
been more successful, notably in Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. Moscow also counted 
on regimenting life within her own zone of 
Europe guite easily. But Yugoslavs, Czechs, 
Poles, and others are not the mujiks that 
the Russian revolutionaries had to deal with, 
but lettered peoples proud of their national- 
ity and experienced in independence. 

Nor have American affairs marched accord- 
ing to the Kremlin schedule. Bipartisan 
support of an active foreign policy did not 
founder on the rocky approaches to the 
Presidential campaign. ERP was voted and 
is pumping blood into the wasted veins of 
Europe. Rearmament has begun. The de- 
mands of these two programs have at least 
postponed any business depression. Revo- 
lutionaries who joined with well-meaning 
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citizens under Mr. Wallace’s umbrella, bor- 
rowed from Neville Chamberlain’s bankrupt 
estate, seem unlikely to receive the help 
they counted on from unemployed and rest- 
less labor in a period of economic stagnation. 

The contrast in these two pictures is taken 
in Paris to indicate that whereas a year ago 
the Russian rulers might have felt content to 
move forward on the current of world events 
without themselves making an aggressive 
move and without much risk of war, today 
they can hardly count on that sort of prog- 
ress. Hence, in this reasoning, unless the 
Soviet program excludes war as an instru- 
ment of policy, why would not this year or 
next be a more propitious time for the Krem- 
lin to act than a year or so from now, when 
the countermeasures of the democracies 
will have decisively turned the balance in 
their favor? 

It will be noticed that the effect of the 
atomic bomb on Russian calculations has not 
been mentioned. Obviously the men look- 
ing out from the windows of the Kremlin 
are taking it into account, but on the Con- 
tinent there is a question whether it en- 
courages the Russians to make war or 
seems to them a reason to postpone it. 

Soviet strategists must guess that the 
present American supply of bombs is small. 
But they know it will grow steadily in num- 
bers and in effectiveness per unit. They 


expect to develop the bomb themselves, 
But America will have acquired a tremen- 
dous headstart both in numbers and 
quality. 


Probably they feel confident that we are 
not meditating a preventive war, even as- 
suming we were sure that the atom bomb 
would bring us victory. Indeed, as things 
stand, they probably would count on their 
armies being able to occupy the capitals of 
western Europe, at any rate to the Channel 
and the Pyrenees, before we made up our 
minds to use the bomb; and they would figure 
that, once there, their armies would be safe 
from the bomb. On the technical problem 
of the effectiveness of the bomb against com- 
munications between armies of occupation 
and their base they probably keep as open a 
mind as do some American authorities. 

But here a doubt must assail them. As 
tension between east and west grows, and as 
western cohesiveness and strength increase, 
will not the peoples of the western world 
feel tempted to put an end somehow to the 
uncertainty in which the Soviet Union is 
compelling them to live? Will they not rebel 
against the perpetual drain on their resources 
required to keep ahead of Soviet military 
preparations? Will they not reach the point 
of exasperation where they will use the bomb 
against their tormentors, with or without 
special provecation and warning, or make 
demands which will lead to a showdown in 
which they will use the bomb as a matter of 
course? 

Russian leaders may not dare answer these 
questions with a confident negative. This 
possibility has made statesmen on the Conti- 
nent feel that, on the whole, the bomb in- 
creases the temptation for the Soviets to seek 
a showdown in the near future rather than 
risk waiting to see whether the western world 
will seek one later. 

Certain English conservatives with a good 
record of political forecast see merit in the 
French analysis. But the tendency in official 
circles in London is to label it “too French”’— 
by which the speaker may mean either too 
logical or too emotional. 

British officials cite the fact that, so far, 
there are no intelligence reports of special 
military preparations just inside the Soviet 
border. More important, they believe that 
Soviet Russia is too weak internally to risk 
war, and has run into too many difficulties 
in the territories she has recently brought 
under hersway tocaretoaddtothem. Any- 
way, they say, the Russian method is to deal 
With one big problem at a time. With the 
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cow’s handling of the German problem, they 
do not see much likelihood that the Politburo 
would launch out on a great aggressive ven- 
ture which would be sure to end, even if it 
did not begin, as a world war. 

One further consideration seems pertinent. 
Mr. X stated in Foreign Affairs that the Amer- 
ican Government’s effort to contain Soviet ex- 
pansion at all points aims to build up an 
increasing strain on the Kremlin's foreign 
policies. As ex-Secretary Stimson put it, the 
American object is to make the Soviet lead- 
ers change their minds or lose their jobs, If 
the Soviet leaders understand that this is 
the adopted American policy, will they wait 
passively for it to become effective? If Stalin 
wanted or expected peace, would he have 
taken Ambassador Bedell Smith’s very serious 
demarche of May 4 as a mere excuse for 
launching a propaganda campaign in the 
course of which he hurled Mr. Wallace in 
President Truman’s face? 

Tre British do not ignore the long-run 
implications of a line of thought like this, 
and, of course, they are worried about what 
a dictator might do with the atomic bomb 
when he secures a supply. They simply feel 
that the chance of a blunder by the Kremlin 
or a Soviet commander in Germany, Austria, 
or elsewhere is sufficiently acute to justify 
every possible precautionary move on our 
side, without losing sleep over the minor 
chance, as they see it, that Stalin may over- 
night order a sweep toward the Atlantic. 

The European debate as to whether the 
risk of war issues chiefly from Soviet calcu- 
lations or miscalculations interests the 
United States iess than the fact that there 
is a risk. President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall gave renewed recognition to the 
fact that the risk exists when they welcomed 
the Brussels pact and promised American 
help to make it successful. The Vandenberg 
resolution of June 11 has now authorized 
them to carry out that promise, and the first 
discussions of how to link the United States 
and Canada with the west European defense 
system have been held in Washington with 
representatives of the five Brussels-pact na- 
ticns. 

While we discuss the form of our political 
guaranty of the European democracies, we 
can press forward with de facto cocperation. 
One advantage of informal staff talks with 
European military leaders is that our own 
military leaders will have to clarify their 
opinions regarding various projects for the 
defense of Europe. Eurcpeans are not inter- 
ested in hearing about how their countries 
might be liberated after some years of con- 
flict. What they want to know is how much 
aid we can give them in defense at the start. 

Our various military services are supposed 
to be somewhat at cross-purposes about the 
feasibility of defending western Europe and 
about the methods to be used in the at- 
tempt. It wiil be salutary for them to dis- 
cuss the problem on the assumption that for 
political reasons that attempt is going to be 
made. 

How to supply American arms to Europe at 
this stage is a more difficult problem. Pre- 
sumably our Government could declare cer- 
tain stocks surplus or out of date, and could 
sell them to our friends in Europe or lend- 
lease them. But the major part of the an- 
swer must be an effort by American industry, 
and by European industry supplied in part 
with American raw materials, to provide at 
an accelerated pace and in accordance with 
an agreed priority rating, the particular 
equipment most needed for joint operations. 

Meanwhile, the British welcome the 
bomber squadrons which we are stationing 
at British airfields for “training” purposes, 
but wish the system could be extended to 
France and the Low Countries. They also 
are particularly anxious for the French forces 
to be better equipped. They think France 
might be less reluctant to permit a con- 
trolled German recovery, and the full inte- 
gration of the Ruhr industry with west Euro- 
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pean recovery plans, once she has regaineg 
her military strength and once she is assureq 
that the United States as well as Britain wij) 
be her partner from the start in opposing any 
Russian attempt to make use of a reviveg 
Germany in an attack on the west. 

For it must be understood that the French 
fear today is not so much of Germany alone, 
as in the past, but of Germany as a partner 
and spearhead of Russia. French leaders 
think that Americans like General Clay 
ignore this danger in their preoccupation 
with the direct Soviet danger. Once the 
German war potential has been restored, 
even under western supervision, the French 
see no possibility of outbidding Moscow for 
Germany's favor. What can the west offer 
Germany? Nothing, unless the Saar and 
frontier rectifications at the expense of 
France. What can Moscow offer Germany? 
In the east, the former German territory 
which is now Polish, and in the west—the 
west. 

Before the time for such unequal bargain- 
ing comes, France must be as strong as pos- 
sible herself and joined in partnership with 
great allies. She sees no chance for ulti- 
mate peace and safety except in a group 
which possesses power superior to a Russo- 
German combination, and she feels that she 
must delay German recovery, even to the 
detriment of west European recovery, until 
that group takes shape. 

On this more general score, then, as well 
as with a view to the immediate military 
situation, there is a strong argument for 
early American participation in the organiza- 
tion of the nations of western Europe for 
defense against aggression. 

The need goes heyond our participation 
in an observer role in the military commit- 
tee of the Brussels Treaty powers, and beyond 
whatever arms we may be able to give those 
powers at short notice. It is important to 
avoid any misunderstanding by our people 
or by the Europeans as to the nature of the 
action we are taking to build up a defense 
system against possible Soviet aggression. 
And it is vital that the Soviet Union under- 
stand just what we are doing and intend 
to do. The United States must assemble the 
whole of its influence to prevent war. It must 
not hazard being sucked into war, as Brit- 
ain was in 1914 under Sir Edward Grey, 
without having made plain to its possible 
antagonists the full measure of the risk 
they run. 


European leaders have recognized the diffi- 
culty of our taking action on a political 
guaranty before the new President and 
Congress are elected, and have deeply re- 
gretited it. They are certain that once the 
United States has given a specific under- 
taking to support the European democracies 
against aggression, the risk of aggression, 
either blundering or deliberate, will be enor- 
mously reduced. A promise by the United 
States to be in a war against aggression from 
the start, instead of after it has already been 
halfway lost, as in 1917 and 1941, will go 
far to make sure, in European eyes, that the 
promise will not be put to proof. 

But now that a special session of Congress 
has assembled it is possible to do almost 
at once what a few weeks ago seemed im- 
practicable. We can have de facto coopera- 
tion; and we can add to the psychological 
impact of a formal declaration of policy in 
the shape of a treaty approved by the Senate. 

Approval of an agreement associating the 
United States in the defense of western 
Europe, in harmony with the VANDENBERG 
resclution, would not be grist to the cam- 
paign mill of either Republicans or Dem- 
ccrats. Leaders on both sides supported that 
resolution, and the policy which it is de- 
signed to implement could not have become 
our national policy without the cooperation 
of both. Advantage would accrue not to 
either party but to the Nation. 

The gravity of the present emergency 
should persuade Senate leaders of both 























parties to set controversial issues aside long 
enough to act on it; and if they act on it, 
they are bound to support it, for no asso- 
ciation could be imagined which more closely 
affected our national security in the precise 
connotation of their own declaration. 

Last autumn, I suggested that the failure 
of all efforts to give substance to the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Charter made supple- 
mentary security measures necessary, and 
that those members of the United Nations 
who were anxious to carry out their obliga- 
tions of mutual self-defense against aggres- 
sion should agree to do so voluntarily even 
in cases when a veto prevented the Security 
Council from ordering it. They might make 
the commitment in a special protocol open 
to all United Nation members, or in a series 
of regional treaties on the model of the Rio 
treaty of September 2, 1947. Either method 
of arranging group defense would be author- 
ized by Article 51 and other articles of the 
Charter. 

Given the present precarious situation in 
Berlin, where some Russian move, either in- 
tentional or blundering, might require us at 
any moment to make almost instantaneous 
decisions involving war, delay in acting along 
one or other of these lines is increasingly 
risky. 

The natural tendency will be to follow the 
easier course of underwriting by treaty the 
five members of the Brussels Pact. But if 
we bear in mind the interests of the United 
Nations as a whole, with which our own 
long-term interests are so closely bound up, 
we may well decide to emphasize our inten- 
tion to carry out our world-wide commitment 
under the Charter to resist aggression, what- 
ever its sources and against whomever it 
may be directed, instead of limiting that 
commitment by implication to nations with 
which we have signed special group agree- 
ments. 

We can do this by signing a general pro- 
tocol open to all faithful members of the 
United Nations, those now directly menaced 
and others as well. The phraseology of the 
agreement can be simple, and so can the 
procedure by which it is to be brought into 
operation in case of need. While this is 
being settled, we shall be showing our prac- 
tical support for the Western European se- 
curity pact by participating as an observer 
in the discussions of its military commit- 
tee and by arranging to sell or “lend-lease” 
them certain categories of arms and to help 
them manufacture others. 

Then Congress can add to these physical 
preparations to deter and if need be defeat 
aggression, the immense weight of an unmis- 
takable political guarantee. If in these cir- 
cumstances war should come, we need not 
feel that we have omitted any practicable 
step in harmony with the Charter to ward 
off such an untold calamity, or to survive it. 





Federal Thought Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
my colleague from Indiana, Hon. Forest 
A. Harness. 

Forest A. HARNESS was born in Koko- 
mo, Ind., where he still lives. He was 
graduated in law at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, practiced in his home State and be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, served for a time as special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States and represented the Gov- 
ernment in the famous proceedings that 
brought Samuel Insull back from Greece. 
He was elected to Congress in 1938 and 
has been there ever since. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Publicity and 
Propaganda of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, he became deeply interested in 
the new technique of acting upon public 
Opinion by Government propaganda. He 
is also a member of the House Rules 
Committee. 


FEDERAL THOUGHT CONTROL—A STUDY IN 
GOVERNMENT BY PROPAGANDA 


(By Forrest A. HarNEss, Member of Congress 
from Indiana) 


The purpose of Government propaganda is 
to guide public opinion into channels favora- 
ble to a particular activity, be it soil conser- 
vation, national health insurance, irrigation, 
universal military training, public housing, or 
a given line of foreign policy. 

When Government propaganda is success- 
ful in shaping public opinion to its own 
predetermined objectives, then we have ar- 
rived at :. system of Federal Thought Control 
which parallels closely the mechanics of 
dictatorship. 

Not all Government propaganda in the 
United States achieves its objectives, but 
much of it does. 

Our Subcommittee on Publicity and Propa- 
ganda in the Executive Departments was 
established last May by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to inquire into all Federal propa- 
ganda operations. As a subcommittee of the 
standing Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, we are empowered to 
survey routine operations in every adminis- 
trative agency. 

Our assignment is a challenging one, for 
often it is difficult to separate the merits of 
pending legislation from the larger question 
of Government propaganda designed to gen- 
erate pressure on Congress. But we have set 
our course resolutely against the whole sys- 
tem and theory of Government-made public 
opinion, and we have attempted conscien- 
tiously to distinguish that great issue from 
all subsidiary questions touching the merits 
of various legislative proposals. 

As we have stated in our several interim 
reports, our inquiry is not directed to the 
merits of this program or that, but solely to 
the question whether the Federal agencies 
are engaged in generating public opinion for 
or against pending legislation. Such activity 
by the Federal agencies, whether for or 
against any particular piece of legislation, is 
clearly beyond the law. And that is the 
beginning and end of our inquiry—whether 
the Government agencies are in fact making 
the public opinion which comes back upon 
Congress in the form of pressure-group 
activities. 

THE CITIZEN UNAWARE 

The average American citizen is only 
vaguely aware that the Federal Government 
continuously touches and infiuences his 
daily thinking. But, when he stops to 
think about it, he must realize that a host 
of Federal agencies and activities exert a 
constant, and often decisive, influence upon 
his own and his neighbors’ opinions. Yet, 
I doubt that any but the most thoughtful 
students of American Government under- 
stand how vast is the range of this influence; 
how tremendous is the machinery in our 
Federal establishment through which this 
influence of molding opinion is exercised; 
and the extent of this threat to representa- 
tive Government. 

Everyone in Congress is keenly conscious 
of the tremendous, immeasurable power of 
this Federal machine, for he comes in direct, 
personal contact with it every day. He lives 
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with the lobbies, good and bad, which con- 

stantly seek to influence the course of lezis- 

lation, and he can hardly fail to know that 

the most powerful, most persistent of them 

all is the Federal lobby. It works around 

the clock, every day of the year. 
TAXPAYERS PAY 

The very range and intensity of official 
information can be confusing. At the last 
Official tabulation in 1946, the executive 
agencies were spending annually some §75,- 
000,000 a year in definitely identified pub- 
licity and propaganda activities. 

These activities begin to explain why the 
Government Printing Office which occupies 
33 acres of floor space in Washington and 
employs 7,900 full-time workers, still can't 
keep up with Government printing demands. 

Some of the principal spenders for pub- 
licity in fiscal 1946 were: 


Department of State... _.. $30, 377, 000 
I EG attra eis ae i ea 11, 104, 800 
Department of Agriculture_._.. 9, 295, 700 
Office for Emergency Manage- 


ONS Ek ae hab andibith duds omc 8, 154, 021 
War Department.............. 5, 715, 690 
Office of War Information___. 3, 772, 095 
Office of Price Administration. 2, 572, 00O 
Office of Petroleum Administra- 

WE ent lacie deledcnacmemne 2, 572, 000 
Federal Security Agency--.---. 2, 043, 9838 
Department of Commerce_-_-_. 2, 003, 212 
Department of Labor.....-.--. 1, 440, 641 
Navy Department___._......._. 704, 000 
Veterans’ Administration... _ 660, 571 
Tennessee Valley Authority_... 245, 000 


My distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive RicHarp B. WIGGLESworTH, Of Massachu- 
setts, long has been a crusader on the Ap- 
propriations Committee against excessive 
public relations expenditures within the 
Federal establishment. He expressed aston- 
ishment at these 1946 tabulations. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the enormous 
governmental propaganda set-up is not only 
a gross waste of the people’s money, but, 
over and beyond that, makes for the destruc- 
tion of the proper exercise of the legislative 
functions of the Government.” 

When we asked the Bureau of the Budget 
in November 1947 to make a complete factual 
tabulation of all publicity and propaganda 
expenditures in all the Federal departments 
and agencies for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1947, we were informed that such a com- 
pilation would require at least 3 months and 
would cost approximately $150,000. Rather 
than insist upon that heavy expenditure, we 
decided to make out as best we could with 
the 1946 figures. The exact total of public 
information expenditures reported for that 
year was $74,829,467. An earlier study, cov- 
ering the fiscal year 1941, showed total pub- 
licity expenditures aggregating only $28,000,- 
ooo. I cite these comparative figures here 
because it is the contention of our subcom- 
mittee that the people are entitled at least 
to know how much they are spending to 
educate themselves to more spending. 

Some 45,000 Federal employees devote their 
time, wholly or in part, to these definitely 
identified information activities. I use the 
term “definitely identified” advisedly, for we 
can be sure that many other officials and em- 
ployees, as well as funds from other sources, 
contribute directly or indirectly to the volume 
of Federal publicity and propaganda. What 
the total cost in money and manpower may 
be we can only guess. However, we do know 
that it is tremendous, 

Yet the tangible cost, large as it is, should 
be the least of our concern. ur real worry 
should be the direct violence which this 
phase of bureaucracy does to the very phi- 
losophy of our Constitution; the insidious 
threat it poses for our free institutions 

BUREAU CREED: SELF-PRESERVATION AND 
EXPANSION 


The first instinct of bureaucracy is self- 
preservation, The second is expansion. 
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Like any living organism, an administrative 
agency, once launched, seeks constantly to 
justify its existence—to perpetuate itseif 
and to expand. In the salubrious climate 
of government paternalism which has pre- 
vailed in Washington since 1933, bureauc- 
racy has luxuriated into a tropical jungle. 
It has grown to the alarming extent that it 
touches and shadows the daily life and 
daily thinking of every citizen. 

Now that we have a majority in Congress 
determined not merely to halt this bureau- 
cratic growth, but to clear away the propa- 
ganda jungle which enmeshes us, the Ameri- 
can people begin to see the true nature of 
big government, 

Let me make it clear, as I have stated so 
often in our committee hearings, that I have 
no objection to the liegitimate publicity 
functions of Federal agencies. In fact, it is 
a duty of free government to keep the peo- 
ple fully and accurately informed. Admin- 
istrative officials at policy making levels 
should be entirely free to express and dis- 
cuss policy on any issue. But beyond the 
routine duty of releasing such expressions 
to the regular news channels of press and 
radio, no agency may properly go. The in- 
formation services of administrative agen- 
cies may not lawfully use public funds to 
sell ideas, to influence legislation, or to mold 
public opinion on any legislative issue. 
Federal officials and employees may not law- 
fully devote time and talents paid for from 
public funds to mold public thinking. 

The sole legal and ethical function of a 
Federal information service is to issue fac- 
tual, objective, and studiously unbiased in- 
formation. Specific safeguard against the 
abuse of that function is provided in section 
201, title 18 of the United States Code. Un- 
fortunately, however, the law has been, and 
is being, repeatedly violated by numerous 
administrative agencies. In hundreds of 
ways, some devious, some blatant, Federal 
agencies—their officials and employees—are 
ignoring or flouting this legal safeguard, 
oiten for the deliberate purpose of fostering 
sentiment and support for administration 
policy or viewpoint. 

No Member of Congress, no responsible ad- 
ministrative officer, no thoughtful individual 
anywhere, doubts the wisdom of this spe- 
cific prohibition against Federal propaganda. 
It should be unnecessary to argue that the 
citizen and taxpayer may not be forced by 
the Federal agencies to pay for publicity and 
propaganda designed to influence and direct 
his own thinking. 

One can justify Government propaganda 
only if one belongs to that school of thought 
dominant in Washington in recent years, 
that Government must guide and direct the 
average American in everything because he 
is incapable of thinking and acting wisely or 
safely for himself. No one should so thor- 
oughly approve the policy being advanced by 
the propaganda of a particular Federal 
agency, that he falls into the fatal error of 
believing the end justifies the means. 

Actually, the merits of the immediate is- 
sue in any case should not influence our re- 
action. We need only remember that if the 
power of Federal propaganda is applied for a 
good and wise purpose on one occasion, it 
can be applied on another for a purpose mis- 
chievous and dangerous. 

And whether the immediate purpose of 
Government propaganda is good or bad, the 
fact remains that individual liberty and free 
institutions cannot long survive when the 
vast power of Government can be marshaled 
against the people to perpetuate a given 
policy or a particular group of officeholders, 
Nor can freedom survive if all Government 
policies and programs are sustained by over- 
whelming Government propaganda. 

LINING UP THE FARMERS 


On the home front, the Department of 
Agriculture is by far the most prolific vendor 
of cfficial propaganda. In that Department, 
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our committee investigators found 525 per- 
sons engaged in public relations work. Sal- 
aries ranged from $10,000 down to $1,888 a 
year. But only 204 members of this robust 
information staff were in Washington. The 
rest were found in Department of Agricul- 
ture branch offices in Boston, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Raleigh, Dallas, Denver, Albu- 
querque, Philadelphia, Ogden, Chicago, At- 
lanta; Juneau, Alaska; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico—and eight lesser cities throughout the 
States and Territories. 

Total budget estimates for Agriculture’s 
Office of Information for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1947, were $2,307,000, an in- 
crease of $335,350 over the previous year. 
But this does not include printing or mailing 
expenses. 

Every known medium of intelligence is 
utilized by Agriculture. The Office of Infor- 
mation prepared 1,998 press releases in the 
9 months ended April 1—an average of 11 
every working day. During the same months, 
the office prepared 837 radio scripts, includ- 
ing several network programs. The radio 
time contributed for these programs nor- 
mally has a commercial value of more than 
$500,000 a year. The same 9 months saw 17 
hew motion picture films released through 
the Department’s film stations. 

For the 1947 fiscal year, Agriculture’s com- 
bined printing bill—all bureaus, divisions 
and ofices—was $2,260,784, exclusive of mim- 
eographing processed within the Depart- 
ment. 

Before leaving the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it may be worth while to trace out the 
detail of the propaganda method employed 
in one State to generate pressure on Con- 
gress to increase appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1948, after certain reductions had been 
voted in the Department’s estimates as sub- 
mitted to the House. Our field investigators 
in Nebraska gathered letters from the fed- 
erally-sponsored county crop control organi- 
zations in 25 different counties. 

While these inciting letters were not iden- 
tical, each of them did contain sentences 
or phrases which were based on a master 
telegram sent to all State agents of the AAA 
from Washington on the day the House re- 
duced the appropriations. 

The obvious purpose of this high-pressure 
campaign was to compel the Senate to re- 
store some of the economies demanded by the 
House—an organized attempt by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on a Nation-wide scale, 
to influence the course of legislation which 
was at that moment before Congress. 

All Members of Congress are aware of the 
subtle and devious methods used by depart- 
ments and agencies to exert pressure on Mem- 
bers to influence votes on pending legisla- 
tion. It is the opinion of our committee 
that it is most reprehensible when full-time 
employees of a Federal agency attempt to use 
citizen groups to propagandize for certain 
legislation. 

The potentialities of the improper and 
illegal campaign by the Department of Agri- 
culture can best be realized by considering 
the agency’s size and scope. There are 3,029 
county agricultural associations in the 
United States having county officers. There 
are a total of 9,087 county committeemen. 
There are 97,529 community committeemen, 
and the office personnel for these officers, in 
addition to the committeemen, total 8,378 
man-years. For personnel a total of $19,- 
536,824 is provided annually. Provision fcr 
travel and other expenses brings this total 
to $23,760,650 per year. 

The responsibility for the correction of the 
improper and illegal use of Government 
funds in the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration lies directly with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Although our commit- 
tee first called these violations to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture in 
June 1947, our best information indicates 
that no disciplinary action of any kind has 
been taken against the officials involved, and 





that no real steps have been taken to guard 
against a recurrence of such abuses in the 
future, 

FOR UMT 

Another segment of our inquiry was direc. 
ted to the activities of the military Services 
in behalf of universal military training, anq 
that subject has been covered formally in a 
special interim report to the House. 

I shall quote some paragraphs from that 
report, but before doing so, I should like to 
emphasize that our inquiry was not into the 
merits of universal military training as a 
peacetime policy. Our inquiry was limited 
strictly and sharply to the question whether 
the military services were diverting part of 
their appropriations unlawfully to generat. 
ing public opinion pressures upon Congress 
to force enactment of a specific piece of legis. 
lation, : 

One of the civilians employed by the War 
Department in this campaign was Alan 
Coutts, of New York City. Mr. Coutts 
toured the country at the taxpayers’ expense, 
conducting radio panels and speaking to 
groups wherever and whenever they could be 
assembled. The radio panels were top-heavy 
with persons selected to speak for universal 
military training. Material supporting the 
legislation was prepared at the War Depart- 
ment by Mr. Coutts, for distribution to par- 
ticipants in the radio discussions, Evidence 
before the committee reveals that, on March 
5, 1947, over Station WIP, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mr. Coutts asked that the listening audi- 
ence write to the radio station, adding that 
the letters received would be forwarded to 
proper congressional authorities, 

Here was a Clear case of one department 
diverting public funds for propaganda pur- 
poses, aimed specifically at influencing the 
ultimate decision of Congress on a measure 
in which that particular department was 
vitally interested. 

This radio speaker was paid $25-a-day 
salary, plus travel expenses and $6 per day 
for subsistence, or at the rate of approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year, to go about the coun- 
try beating the radio tom-toms constantly 
for universal military training. 

It is not the contention of our subcom- 
mittee, of course, that the War Department 
has not the right to state the case for its 
program, whatever that program may be— 
whether rivers and harbors, universal mili- 
tary training, chemical warfare, or whatever, 
But we do insist that the Army is authorized 
by law only to present its case to the appro- 
priate committees of the House and Senate. 
It has no authority to divert part of its ap- 
propriations to propaganda to bring pressure 
to bear on Congress. 

There were other instances of such em- 
ployment in the War Department of persons 
engaged exclusively in the work of generat- 
ing pressure on Congress for enactment of 
universal military training. 

Our committee report on this phase of the 
inquiry concluded that Government propa- 
ganda almost uniformly is designed to make 
the individual feel that he is thinking for 
himself. On this point, our report carried 
this observation: 

“In reality, Government propaganda dis- 
torts facts with such authority that the 
person becomes prejudiced or biased in the 
direction which the Government propa- 
gandists wish to lead national thinking.” 

Our investigation established that the 
Army used not only these paid speakers and 
paid radio debaters to build up a demand on 
Congress for universal military training, but 
also that a special motion picture was made 
for free release to any theater which would 
show it. This film cost about $36,000 to 
produce, and an additional $14,000 was spent 
to distribute it throughout the country. 

The Army likewise used military airplanes 
to carry several hundred influcntial civilians 
to and from Fort Knox, Ky., to view the ex- 
perimental training project there, which was 























to serve as the pattern for universal military 
training. 

Our committee investigators also discov- 
ered a section within the War Department, 
known as the Women’s Interest Unit. This 
unit prepares bulletins and publications to 
be forwarded to women’s organizations and 
individuals throughout the United States. 
There was presented to the committee the 
mailing list of the unit, which contained 
more than 3,000 names and addresses of the 
leaders in women’s activities in every section 
of the United States. Much of the material 
prepared and distributed by the unit was 
exhibited to the committee for examination, 
It was of interest to the committee to find 
that universal military training and the pro- 
posed legislation was high on the agenda of 
subjects for discussion in the bulletins. 

One of the bulletins prepared in October 
of 1946 was a mimeographed sheet of a club 
program titled “A Plan for Universal Military 
Training (based on booklet distributed by 
Public Relations Division).” A part of that 
pamphlet contained the following language: 

“It is hoped that each club will devote at 
least one meeting to explanation and dis- 
cussion of the present plan. Your legislative 
committee can be asked for a report on the 
bill for universal military training, which 
died with the Seventy-ninth Congress.” 

Cn the basis of extensive hearings over a 
period of 3 months, our subcommittee sub- 
mitted House Report 1073 on July 24, 1947. 
That report ended on this note: 

“Your committee therefore reports its firm 
conclusion that on the basis of the evidence 
at hand, the War Department, its personnel 
and civilian employees, have gone far beyond 
the limits of their proper duty of providing 
factual information to the people and the 
Congress and have engaged in propaganda 
supported by taxpayers’ money to influence 
legislation now pending before the Congress.” 

This report was approved unanimously by 
the 25 members of the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments, includ- 
ing the 10 Democratic members. Thereafter 
a copy was transmitted to Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, with the suggestion that the 
Department of Justice take appropriate ac- 
tion to end the illegal propaganda activities 
of the War Department. The UMT campaign 
of the War Department since has been modi- 
filed in some important respects, and the 
committee has received assurance from Sec- 
retary Royall that all future activities will be 
held within the law and the authority 
granted in the appropriations bills. 


SELLANG COMPULSORY MEDICINE 


One important segment of the Federal 
Government's intensive propaganda activity 
has to do with the world-wide campaign for 
socialized medicine, through comvulsory na- 
tional health insurance along the lines of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. This in- 
quiry has been perhaps the most significant 
and revealing phase of our subcommittee’s 
work to date. 

It is an historical fact that wherever some 
form of dictatorship prevails in government, 
there we also find some manifestation of 
Socialized medicine. The brand of dictator- 
ship makes no_ difference—communism, 
fascism, nazism, socialism—all are alike, !a 
that they enforce a system of State medi- 
cine, or political medicine, as I prefer to 
call it. 

Whatever the name of the dictatorship, or 
whatever the pattern of the particular brand 
of collectivism in a given country, the system 
of socialized medicine is always pretty much 
the same. It is based on compulsion, and is 
generally administered by a nationwide sys- 
tem of ward and precinct politics. 

If the medical profession and all our hos- 
pitals can be taken over by the Federal 
Government and forged into a new and 
gigantic health bureaucracy, then it would 
only be a question of time until Washington 
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likewise moved into the field of education, 
religion, the press, the radio. 

Freedom soon would be in total eclipse. 

That must not come to pass in mighty 
America, the last great citadel of freedom and 
liberty on the face of the globe today. 

Ours is a great responsibility to hold aloft 
the bright torch of freedom and honest 
representative government. And it has been 
most encouraging to know that we have the 
great body of the American medical pro- 
fession standing behind us in this effort in 
Congress. 

More than six solid weeks of our investiga- 
tion have been devoted exclusively to the 
so-called health workshops set up through- 
out the country under the aegis of the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Social Security Board, the Children’s Bureau 
and several other agencies having an oar in 
the administration of health and welfare 
programs. 

The amazing ramifications of the Federal 
propaganda in behalf of sccialized medicine 
have astonished me. How much of our total 
appropriations for health and welfare are 
being diverted to this sort of high pressure 
propaganda, we do not yet know. But we 
do know that the amount is considerable. 
And before our inquiries are concluded, we 
shall hope to present for public considera- 
tion an itemized account of the total diver- 
sion of Federal funds for this propaganda 
campaign. In that accounting, we shall in- 
clude a considerable item for foreign travel to 
New Zealand, England, South America, and 
Japan. For we now know that our health 
bureaucrats are interested in socialized medi- 
cine not only in the United States but in 
every other land in which they can find an 
opening. 

We now know that the Social Security 
Board has been spending about $2,000,000 a 
year in public relations activities—regardless 
of whether we call it publicity or propa- 
ganda. We do not yet know the full scope of 
this work. But we do know that they have 
been setting up these so-called health work 
shops; that they were launched on a Nation- 
wide scale; that they are financed entirely 
by Federal funds diverted from the regular 
appropriations, and that it was never at any 
time the intention of Congress or its Appro- 
priations Committees to authorize the ex- 
penditure of public funds for such activities. 

To our committee it seemed reasonable to 
ask why these agencies should be permitted 
to spend public money to generate an entirely 
artificial public demand for a system of 
socialized medicine in the United States, 
when all our experience through public- 
opinion polls, and all our contacts with the 
medical profession, indicate beyond question 
that the American people and the American 
medical profession insist upon maintenance 
of our traditional system of free-enterprise 
medicine, under which we have attained the 
highest standards of service and scientific 
skill and proficiency ever recorded in the his- 
tory of the world. 

It seems to our committee to be a proper 
function of the Congress to determine 
whether the diversion of public funds from 
legitimate purposes to purely propaganda 
purposes for socialized medicine, does not, 
in fact, constitute a criminal violation of 
the law. 

And on this point, I may say that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is giving that 
question some serious study at the moment. 
We advised the Attorney General, Mr. Clark, 
what we discovered about the Health Work 
Shops, and we have since been informed that 
some of the vouchers are in the hancs of the 
FBI for investigation, 

All this federally financed activity for so- 
cialized medicine heads up in the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics in the Social Secu- 
rity Board. Our committee investigators 
have found in that bureau a veritable nerve 
center of socialized-medicine propaganda for 
the entire world, 
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Mr. Isadore S. Falk is the director of re- 
search and statistics in the Social Secu- 
rity Board. He has been in the Government 
service for some 12 years. He Nas always 
been noted for his militant and aggressive 
advocacy of socialized medicine, 

Our committee, of course, does not chal- 
lenge the right of any citizen to hold what- 
ever views he may wish on any subject of po- 
litical or economic policy. But we are in- 
terested that funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for public administration shall not be 
diverted to a world-wide system of propa- 
ganda calculated to advance socialized medi- 
cine the world around, 

Such operations, until specifically ape 
proved by the Congress, are positively illegal. 
And our committee will not rest until they 
are uprooted and stamped out of the Federal 
picture. 

Any group of citizens has a right to agi- 
tate for socialized medicine if it puts up its 
own money and pays its own bills. But I, 
for one, do not intend to see this gigantic 
propaganda machine for socialized medicine 
financed entirely by funds secretly diverted 
from moneys appropriated by Congress for 
the legitimate functions of government. 

In our hearings to date we have examined 
officers of the United States Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau (which is an- 
other section of the Federal Security Admin- 
istration), the Social Security Board, and the 
Farmers Home Administration, a section of 
the Department of Agriculture. As a part of 
this investigation, we also called upon the 
General Accounting Office for certain travel 
vouchers in connection with the Health Work 
Shops. 

We found that the first meeting on the 
Health Work Shops was held in Washington 
on November 2, 1945. It was attended by 
Only 12 persons—10 of whom were full-time 
employees of the Public Health Service, the 
Social Security Board, and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This is where the Health Work Shops were 
born. The chairman of that meeting was 
Dr. George Perrott of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The detailed operations of the Health Work 
Shops are set forth in House Report No. 786 
of the Eightieth Congress, as published by 
our subcommitiee on July 2, 1947. 

Suffice it to say here, that the project was 
financed almost entirely by Federal funds, 
through the contributions of the participat- 
ing Government agencies—through the as- 
signment of the so-called forum experts from 
the Government bureaus, through the pay- 
ment of travel expenses, and the providing 
of jiiterature and mimeographed material for 
the meetings. 

The real purpose of these meetings was to 
generate pressure upon Congress for passage 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

“Otherwise we should get out” 

At one point in our hearing, our commit- 

tee counsel, Mr. Frank T. Bow, asked the wit- 


ness, Dr. Herman Hilleboe, of the Public 
Health Service, if the literature presented 
by the Government agencies presented all 












sides of the medical discussion, or merely 
side supporting socialized medicine as em- 
bodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
To this question, Dr. Hilleboe answered: “We 
would naturally give emphasis to that, be- 
cause that is why we are in Government, 
Otherwise we shculd get out of Government.” 

Here, indeed, is a strange concept of Fed- 
eral service in Public Health—the concept 
that any physician who is net a vigorous ad- 
vocate of socialized medicine should remove 
himseif from the Goverment service. 

And that conception of the public service 
appears the more distorted when we realize 
that at no time has Congress approved any 
declaration of policy 1 ing the expansion 
and development of socialized medicine at 
Federal expense; nor has Congress 1 
the expenditure of 
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of propaganda work calculated to generate 
public opinion in behalf of socialized medi- 
cine ds a national policy. Yet here is a 
responsible official of the Public Health 
Service testifying before our investigating 
committee to the effect that the presenta- 
tion of material supporting socialized medi- 
cine is a clear and direct moral obligation 
of the Public Health staff. 

Such a distorted conception of the public 
service in Washington must be uprooted by 
Congress. 


“I don’t know what you mean by both sides” 


On another occasion we had as 2. witness 
before the committee Mr. Harry J. Becker, 
health consultant in the Children’s Bureau. 
When asked if his public speeches through- 
out the country presented both sides of the 
discussion touching compulsory national 

ealth insurance, this witness answered: 

“I don’t know what you mean by both 
sides.” 

Those two bits of testimony, to my mind, 
offer a pretty complete picture of the present 
set-up in Washington as it relates to Govern- 
ment propaganda supporting socialized medi- 
cine. From the Public Health Service came 
the suggestion that doctors who do not be- 
lieve in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills 
simply have no place in government, and 
from the Children’s Bureau came the re- 
sponse that the witness was either unaware 
of the opposing viewpoint, or had so firmly 
closed his mind against opposition argu- 
ments that they could merit no time or at- 
tention in his public speeches. 

From these incidents it seems reasonable 
to conclude that some of our bureaus in 
Washington regard themselves as the protec- 
tors and defenders of the whole concept of 
compulsory national health insurance and 
socialized medicine. 

But, again, I want to repeat—that is not 
what Congress appropriated the money for. 

The extraordinary executive pressure 
exerted upon the staff of the United States 
Public Health Service to further the cam- 
paign for socialized medicine is indicated by 
a letter sent under date of December 10, 1945, 
by Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, to all 
field men and staff operatives throughout the 
country. This letter referred to the message 
sent to Congress on November 19, 1945, by 
President Truman, urging enactment of a 
national health program. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s letter referred to the President’s mes- 
sage as “a subject of the highest importance 
to every citizen.” His letter continues (tran- 
script of hearing, May 28, 1947, p. 88): 

“The appropriate executive agencies of the 
Government have been specifically instructed 
by the President to assist in carrying out this 
legislative program as presented to Congress 
on September 6, 1945.” 

The Surgeon General then listed the sev- 
eral health ‘bills pending before Congress, 
continuing: 

“Every officer of the Public Health Service 
will wish to familiarize himself with the 
President’s message and will be guided by its 
provisions when making any public state- 
ment likely to be ‘nterpreted as representing 
the official views of the Public Health 
Service.” 

Pursuant to this policy, the Public Health 
Service launched its national program of 
Health Workshops. 

Following the Washington conference of 
November 2, 1945, a broader planning confer- 
ence was arranged at the University of Chi- 
cago, November 26-27, 1945. At this meet- 
ing 20 persons were present, 9 of whom were 
full-time employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The 11 nongovernment persons in 
this meeting were representatives of the CIO, 
A. F. of L., and the Farmers Union. 

Next the planning committee met in 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 1945, 
to evaluate the Chicago meeting and plan 
for the health workshops. The first health 
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workshop was held in St. Paul, Minn., Feb- 
ruary 6-10, 1946, with 80 persons participat- 
ing, 15 of whom were Government employees, 
representing 7 different agencies in the Fed- 
eral establishment. 

The second health workshop was held in 
Jamestown, N. Dak., September 27-30, 1946, 
with 98 persons participating, 18 of whom 
were Federal employees, representing 7 Fed- 
eral agencies. The chairman of this meet- 
ing was Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, Ph. D., of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Apart from Federal personnel, there were 
no doctors of medicine in attendance at this 
meeting as delegates. The testimony before 
our committee indicates that no registered 
doctor of medicine was invited to participate. 

All the evidence indicates that these health 
workshops were planned, conducted, and 
largely financed with Federal funds, by a 
key group on the Government pay roll, who 
used the workshop method of discussion 
subtly to generate public sentiment in behalf 
of socialized medicine. It is evident from the 
record that most of the planning was done 
by the Federal officials in Washington prior 
to each workshop conference and that each 
meeting was devoted to their own purposes— 
that of organizing pressure groups to agitate 
for compulsory health insurance, as then 
pending in Congress. 

In preparation for the Jamestown Health 
Workshop, the Public Health Service dis- 
tributed in advance to all invited delegates 
a packet of pamphlets published by the CIO, 
A.F. of L., the Physicians’ Forum (propaganda 
agency for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill), 
and the Government bureaus, in support of 
socialized medicine. These packets were 
mailed to the delegates in advance of the 
conference, at Federal expense. They urged 
that letters be written to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, advocating immediate action 
on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

After the propaganda packets had been 
delivered, well in advance to the invited 
delegates, the Jamestown Health Workshop 
assembled on September 27, 1946. 

The committee received a detailed account 
of this health workshop from Mr. E. F, Enge- 
bretson, executive secretary of the North 
Dakota State Medical Association, who at- 
tended as an uninvited observer. On June 
18, 1947, Mr. Engebretson testified: 

“The meeting began on Friday, September 
27. Friday was spent in its entirety in a so- 
called training program. The sponsoring 
organizations had invited various Federal and 
State officials to attend the conference as 
s0-Called consultants. Twenty-one of these 
consultants were in attendance, of which 19 
were Federal employees and 2 were employees 
of the State of North Dakota. 

“The training session the first day was not 
open to the general membership of the 
Farmers Union or other groups sponsoring 
the program. Rather, a hand-picked group 
of leaders from the various local societies 
were brought in for the purpose of being 
trained in workshop procedure, This train- 
ing program was handled entirely by the 
employees of the Federal Government. In 
charge of the program, in a general way, was 
Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, Chief of the Office of 
Health Education, United States Public 
Health Service. In charge of the training 
instructions was a Dr. Hubert Stanley Coffey, 
Chief of Training, Federal Security Agency. 
The hand-picked group from the local socie- 
ties were designated as delegates, and in 
training them, they were seated around a 
conference table with the 21 consultants 
lined up behind them.” 

After the training program, the indoctri- 
nated delegates were given 30-minute tests 
to measure their leadership ability by setting 
forth the immediate health needs of North 
Dakota. At this point, Witness Engebretson 
testified: 

“It was very interesting to note that when 
left to themselves, the delegates seemed un- 





able to think of any particular health prob. 
lems in the State.” 

We then obtained from the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency a full copy of the instruction 
sheets used by the training officers at these 
health workshops. Among the topics listed 
are: Techniques for the organization of citi- 
zen groups. Formation of pressure groups, 
Methods of bringing about group action. 

Testimony demonstrating the efficacy of 
this indoctrination of delegates by the Fed- 
eral officials was found in the formal sum- 
mary of the Jamestown Workshop, as pre- 
sented by the United States Public Health 
Service. 

One section of the action program, ap- 
proved by the conference, urged that con- 
gressional candidates and incumbents be 
polled by the committee, on their stand on 
the national health program, and that their 
opinions be sent to the State organizations 
for publication. 

This recital presents the complete picture 
of Government propaganda in action. The 
Federal employees arrange the meetings, in- 
vite the delegates, train the delegates, pre- 
side at the meeting, and then frame the 
formal summary of resolutions and actions, 

And all of this is paid for with public 
moneys never authorized or approved by 
Congress for these or any like purposes. 

Testimony before the committee indicates 
also that the staff and resources of the Bu- 
reau of Research Statistics in the Social 
Security Board were devoted freely, from 
time to time, to the preparation of pamph- 
lets and propaganda literature for the CIO, 
the AFL, and the Physicians’ Forum. Much 
of this material prepared for the CIO and 
other groups, by the Social Security Board 
at Government expense, supported socialized 
medicine in every approach and dismissed 
contemptuously all arguments controverting 
the fixed position of the Social Security 
Board. Our committee concluded from the 
testimony that most, if not all, of this litera- 
ture, as distributed by the CIO, the AFL, the 
Farmers Union, and the Physicians’ Forum 
originated in, and emanated from, the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics in the Social 
Security Board. Miss Margaret Klem, Chief 
of the Medical Economics Section of the 
Social Security Board, was one of the group 
of Federal employees who charted, arranged, 
and conducted the Jamestown Health Work- 
shop. The testimony discloses also that she 
helped draft the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

At a later date, our committee will submit 
a detailed report on the activities of the 
Social Security Board during the last 10 
years in behalf of socialized medicine, 

Other evidence before the committee re- 
veals that the Bureau of Research Statistics 
of the Social Security Board also prepared 
pamphlets and propaganda material to he 
distributed under the imprint of the CIO. 
Similar pamphlets were prepared in the same 
Office for distribution, as Government liter- 
ature through the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Interbureau Committee on Postwar 
Programs. All this material, as presented in 
our hearings, is similar in tone, content, and 
objective. It all originates in one spot, in 
the Social Security Board. It is all paid for, 
save the actual printing, by a process which 
our committee deems an improper use of 
Federal appropriations. 

Samples of all these pamphlets and propa- 
ganda leaflets are available in the commit- 
tee’s files for examination by the public. 
Photostatic copies of some of them have been 
transmitted to the Attorney General, with 
our request for action in defense of the 
American taxpayers, who are paying the bill. 

The Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, was represented in the health work- 
shops movement by Mr. Harry J. Becker, a 
full-time employee of the Federal Security 
Agency, in the capacity of health consultant. 
Mr. Becker, while engaged in his Federal posi- 
tion, also was one of the principal organizers 
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of the Group Health Asscciation of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which he later became presi- 
dent. He is also vice president of Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America, which he 
helped organize in meetings at Two Harbors, 
Minn., and Columbus, Ohio, while on the 
full-time pay roll of the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Becker was a Witness before our com. 
mittee on June 18, 1947. His testimony de- 
lineates in some detail the historical de- 
velopment of the movement within the Fed- 
eral Government to set up, at Federal ex- 
pense, a Nation-wide campaign in support of 
the pending legislation. 

The committee invites particular attention 
to the testimony and cross-examination of 
Mr. Becker, because we feel that the devices 
and arrangements of Federal employment in 
this instance provide a typical example of 
how funds appropriated by Congress for the 
legitimate expenses of Federal agencies are 
diverted within the bureaus to full-time 
propaganda for socialized medicine. 

Not only are men and women paid sub- 
stantial salaries in their Federal positions 
for their full-time activities in other fields, 
but in many instances traveling expenses and 
incidental costs of these pressure-group 
meetings are paid out of funds of the same 
Federal agencies, 

The committee has, for example, a report 
from the General Accounting Office, showing 
that various Federal agencies paid out a 
total of $1,950 in traveling expenses of Fed- 
eral employees to and from the Jamestown 
Health Workshop. This conference took 18 
Federal officials away from their desks for a 
total of 126 man-days. 

Another report from the General Account- 
ing Office shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment paid almost $5,000 in traveling ex- 
penses of Federal employees for the series of 
five health workshop conferences and plan- 
ning meetings held throughout the country 
before our investigation begun. 


Health mission to Tokyo 


Plowing deep into these matters, our in- 
vestigators soon came upon the much-dis- 
cusséd health mission to Tokyo. It, too, is 
revealing for the light it throws on the 
operations of the Washington inner circle 
which is forever pulling the wires for social- 
ized medicine. 

In our examination of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics in the Social Security 
Board, we discovered that practically every 
argument, every pamphlet, every radio broad- 
cast, and every statistical table advocating 
socialized medicine originated primarily in 
the Social Security Board. Here is the world- 
wide nerve center of the movement for so- 
cialized medicine. In several of the pam- 
phiets, no matter by whom distributed, the 
language and the figures were the same. 
The material is then distributed for popu- 
lar consumption by whatever organization 
will lend its official imprint to arguments 
and briefs of the Social Security Board. 
That’s the basic set-up discovered by our 
committee, and that’s the beginning of the 
health mission to Tokyo. 

In August 1946 a Federal civilian employee 
from Washington (one Stanchfield) who had 
been detached temporarily from his job in 
Washington, moved from Korea to Japan to 
make a preliminary survey of social security 
and health needs. Upon his return to Wash- 
ington early in 1947, Mr. Stanchfield proposed 
a general health mission to Tokyo. His pro- 
posal was presented directly to Mr. Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity, not to the War Department. 

Next, on March 5, 1947, Mr. Altmeyer out- 
lined the mission in a formal communica- 
tion to the War Department. In that let- 
ter, Mr. Altmeyer designated the particular 
individuals who should make up the mis- 
Sion, and then went further to suggest that 
William H. Wandel, Chief of the Program 
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Division, Bureau of Unemployment Security, 
be appointed Chief of the Social Insurance 
Division of the Public Health and Welfare 
Section of the Supreme Command for the 
Allied Powers in Tokyo. It is perfectly ap- 
parent from the letters we have taken from 
the War Department files that the personnel 
of this mission and the planning of its pro- 
gram originated in and was dictated from 
the Social Security Board in Washington. 

Next, we found a letter, under date of June 
14, 1947, from Mr. Wandel in Tokyo report- 
ing directly to Mr. Falk in Washington on 
the progress of the work in Tokyo. In one 
revealing passage of this letter, Mr. Wandel 
said: 

“We think that our need is for someone 
who is primarily not so much an economic 
analyst as one versed in health insurance, 
Health insurance is the major field of social 
security in Japan. * * * Permanent re- 
vision requires amalgamating national health 
insurance with health insurance on a com- 
pulsory basis.” 

When the Tokyo Health Mission finally 
was named, it comprised two men from the 
Public Health Service, one from Mr. Falk's 
bureau, and one from the Federal Housing 
Authority. This mission departed for Japar 
on August 28, 1947, with the understanding 
that Mr. Altmeyer and possibly Mr. Falk 
would follow when the work had been suffi- 
ciently organized in Tokyo. 

ne of the members selected for the Tokyo 
Mission was Dr. B. M. Davis, who is the son 
of Mr. Michael M. Davis, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health. This Committee for the 
Nation’s Health is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous lay organization agitating for so- 
cialized medicine in the United States. The 
father, Mr. Michael M. Davis, long has been 
a coworker with Messrs. Altmeyer and Falk 
in the national and international agitation 
for socialized medicine. 

It is significant, also, that the son, Dr. 
B. M. Davis, was, at the time of his selection 
for the Tokyo Mission, on duty in England, 
temporarily detached from his Government 
job in Washington, to assist in perfecting 
legislation in England for the complete so- 
cialization of all hospital and medical care 
in that country. 

We thus find Dr. Davis barely finishing his 
assignment in England in time to catch the 
Tokyo assignment—all at the expense of the 
American taxpayers. 

It is true that Dr. Davis is a member of 
the staff of the United States Public Health 
Service. He is a full-time Government em- 
ployee of the United States, but the record 
shows that during the past 18 months his 
principal duty has been in perfecting medi- 
cal legislation in other nations—first in Eng- 
land and next as a member of the mission to 
Tokyo. After a brief stay in Tokyo, he re- 
turned to England to assist on the final 
phases of the British program in Parliament. 

Because this instance offers a shocking 
demonstration of bureaucratic intrigue in 
violation of the purposes and intent of Con- 
gress, I brought the matter to the attention 
of the House Appropriaticns Committee, with 
the suggestion that when the next budget 
comes up from the Social Security Board and 
the Public Health Service, funds for all those 
engaged in spreading socialized medicine 
around the world be stricken from the appro- 
priations bill unless, of course, Congress shall 
determine to support such world propaganda 
with funds specifically allocated for that 
purpose, 

In my letter to Chairman Jonn Taser, of 
the Appropriations Committee, I made eight 
specific charges against the Tokyo Health 
Mission. I wish to summarize them here, 
because they are the nub of our case against 
the Social Security Board and the United 
States Public Health Service in relation to 
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all this propaganda supporting socialized 
medic‘ne. 

My charges against the Tokyo Health Mis- 
Sion are as follows: 

1. That the health mission to Japan was 
composed entirely and exclusively of men 
long identified in the public record as advo- 
cates and proponents of socialized medicine 
not only in the United States but through- 
out the world. 

2. That the real purpose of this mission 
is to lay the groundwork for a system of 
socialized medicine in Japan. 

3. That the scheme for such a mission 
originated in the Division of Research and 
Statistics in the Social Security Board in 
Washington, and nowhere else. 

4. That the nominal request for the mis- 
sion was engineered through the General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander in 
Tokyo by Federal employees sent from Wash- 
ington for that particular purpose. 

5. That Gen. Douglas MacArthur does not 
favor—and does not approve—any plan to 
establish compulsory socialized medicine in 
Japan. 

6. That the dispatch of this mission to 
Tokyo for the purpose indicated in Mr. Wan- 
del’s letter to Mr. Falk under date of June 
14, 1947, is a gross misuse of public funds. 

7. That the real purpose of the mission 
Was not to assist Japan jn working out her 
basic problems in health and welfare, but to 
force upon that country a compulsory sys- 
tem cf socialized medicine. 

8. That although the questions here in- 
volved are of a health and medical nature, 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army was not consulted in reference to 
the problems involved. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that the 
Health Mission to Tokyo has now returned to 
the United States. They came back, be it 
noted, before Messrs. Altmeyer or Falk could 
join them in Japan. 

We are assured from certain events in the 
public record, that our subcommittee’s letter 
to the House Appropriations Committee, 
under date of September 9, 1947, had a de- 
cisive influence upon the course and actions 
of the Tokyo Health Mission. Once the full 
light of public inquiry and understanding 
had been focused upon the mission, it soon 
became a different sort of thing. 

We are advised that General MacArthur has 
not acted on the recommendations submitted 
by this mission, but has referred them to the 
American Medical Association in Chicago for 
consideration and advice. 

I wish that I were free to reveal at this 
time the details of the communications that 
passed between myself and General Mac- 
Arthur on this transaction. I cannot prop- 
erly do so, however, until the final report of 
our subcommittee. Suffice it to say here that 
General MacArthur refused to act on any of 
the Mission’s recommendations until they 
had been weighed and evaluated by the 
American Medical Association. 

I deem it inappropriate for Federal em- 
ployees, at the expense of the American tax- 
payer, to travel throughout the world pre- 
paring or assisting in the preparation of leg- 
islation to be adopted by foreign countries 
when similar legislation, long pending, has 
not been approved by the Congress of the 
United States. 

But the issue is far broader than the ques- 
tion of socialized medicine. The record now 
reveals for public examination the manner 
in which Government lobbyists operate o1 
the Federal pay roll, how they are always 
at work to expand their fields of interest, to 
perpetuate themselves in office, and to im- 
pose their ideas and systems upon the Amer- 
ican people by organized propaganda paid for 
entirely by the diversion of public funds from 
their true purposes to the secret purposes of 
the top bureaucrats and planners. 
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This is the fundamental issue from the 
legislative standpoint—the question whether 
the Congress of the United States has lost its 
power to establish and maintain the sort of 
Government the people want; or whether the 
bureaucrats are supreme and can give the 
sort of Government they want, regardless of 
Congress, regardless of elections, regardless of 
public opinion. 

That's a question that goes to the very 
roots of popular government. If the bureau- 
crats are above Congress, and may defy Con- 
gress in the way they spend their appropria- 
tions, then representative government has 
become a fiction. 

Iam certain that the United States has not 
yet reached the point where it must be sub- 
missive to the dictates of a rampant bureauc- 
racy in Washington. 

ELECTIONEERING FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 


Another phase of our subcommittee’s in- 
quiry reached to the Federal Public Housing 
Authority in California, where the regional 
managers were charged, in the San Diego 
area, With using public funds for partisan 
political activities. 

Several days before the 1946 election, politi- 
cal posters appeared in prominent places 
throughout every housing project in the San 
Diego ar®@a, particularly at bus stops and in 
front of the project management offices. 
These posters were captioned “Save your 
home” and contained alleged statements of 
certain candidates which were unfavorable 
to the public housing groups. These state- 
ments were made as direct quotations, but 
our field investigation proved the quotations 
were inaccurate. 

All housing tenants have the first 5 days 
of each month to pay their rent, and ap- 
proximately 78 percent of the tenants pay 
on the fifth day, which in 1946 was the day 
before the general election. Signs were 
placed prominently around the management 
offices, with the obvious intent to impress 
tenants when paying their rents. Such 
posters were not only improper Government 
propaganda, but a violation of the civil serv- 
ice regulations which prohibit political 
activities by Federal employees. 

Much of the publicity and propaganda 
relating to the Public Housing Authority 
emanates from an organization known as the 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
and the National Public Housing Conference. 
This association has been very active 
throughout the country and most of the 
officials and employees of the Public Hous- 
ing Authority are also members of the asso- 
ciation. This organization also has been 
used for propaganda purposes in support of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner national hous- 
ing bill. Federal employees have also used 
the association to foster and promote State 
legislation, the purpose of which is to carry 
on in the public-housing field after the Fed- 
eral Government has ceased to function in 
that activity at the conclusion of wartime 
emergency. 

We are continuing our investigation as it 
relates to publicity and propaganda within 
the Public Housing Administration, and shall 
submit a detailed report to Congress in the 
near future on this special aspect of Federal 
propaganda. 

Such is the challenge of entrenched 
bureaucracy, once it adopts the techniques 
of overwhelming Government propaganda 
to guide the thinking of the citizen-sub- 
jects. Historically, the processes of Govern- 
ment propaganda are the devices of dictator- 
ships. Our investigations have demon- 
strated, I feel, that as the various agencies 
perfect their propaganda methods, they move 
inexorably toward the patterns and forms of 
imperious dictatorship. That’s why Govern- 
ment-made opinion, or Federal thought con- 
trol, is essentially un-American, and a threat 
to balanced constitutional government. 


Have We Learned Our German Lesson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article written by Dr. Jean 
Pajus. 

Dr. Pajus served as an advisor to the 
Board of Economic Warfare and Foreign 
Economic Administration on economic 
warfare against the Axis during World 
War II. At the conclusion of the hos- 
tilities he went over to Germany as an 
advisor to the United States Treasury 
Mission. While there he served as an 
advisor on cartels to the Economic Di- 
vision of OMGUS in Berlin. 

The article follows: 


HAVE WE LEARNED OUR GERMAN LESSON ?—SOME 
FACTS WHICH RAISE THE QUESTION 


(By Jean Pajus) 


There was a time when we were sure we 
had learned our lesson about Germany. 
The time was 3 years ago. We had acquired 
all the experience any period in history 
could offer. We knew there was something 
decidedly rotten in Germany which must 
be eradicated once and for all. 

Germany has been under Allied control 
for 3 years, and it seems as if all the lessons 
we have learned went for naught. Who is to 
blame for it? The people? The Govern- 
ment? The occupation authorities? All 
three, to be sure, but one cannot escape the 
conclusion that perhaps the people are less 
to blame for the rot that remains in Ger- 
many because they believed—and rightly 
so—that the allies meant what they said 3 
years ago. 

After the First World War, we destroyed 
military establishments and appointed a 
military commission to see to it that Ger- 
many remain disarmed. But we completely 
overlooked Germany's ability to utilize her 
industrial potential not only as a spring- 
board for war, but also as a means to con- 
trol the economies of her neighbors. Three 
years ago the people were told that the mis- 
takes made in the twenties would not be re- 
peated, and assurances were given that our 
policy toward Germany would be based on 
the following principles: 

1. Germany will be encouraged to bring 
to the fore her democratic forces. 

2. Peace from German agegrtession cannot 
be obtained without economic measures. 

3. The control of Germany’s industrial po- 
tential must be based on realistic consider- 
ations having nothing to do with either 
the hard or the soft peace philosophies. The 
idea of control was derived from a recogni- 
tion of the direct relations of certain types 
of industrial potential and economic weap- 
ons to a national war-making power. This 
idea was not based on revenge nor on pun- 
ishment. 

4. The first protection against lawlessness 
is to disarm the lawless person. A second 
and equally essential protection is to prevent 
those who are lawless from reacquiring the 
power and capacity to forge any new weapons 
with which they can again menace society. 

5. A new method of controlling Germany's 
ability must be devised. It must be dis- 
tinguished from the orthodox and strictly 
military problem of regulating Germany’s 
armed forces or initially confiscating her 
finished munitions and aircraft. 
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6. If Germany is to live peacefully she 
must have an economy for peace. 

7. The control of Germany’s economy must 
be designed to continue on an indefinite basis 
until the nations of the world feel that the 
pacification of the German mind is so as- 
sured that special protective devices neeq 
no longer be maintained. 

8. Germany must never again be allowed 
to dominate her neighbors economically 
through patents, know-how, withholding of 
techniques and machines, or by the use of 
cartel devices. « 

9. Germany’s nrieighbors must be encour. 
aged to develop their own industrial econ- 
omy rather than depend, as was the case in 
the past, on Germany for their machines. 

10. Germany must never again be allowed 
to use the commercial and trade methods 
practiced by her in the thirties. 

11. Germany must contribute to the re- 
construction of Europe. 

These basic principles are still valid today, 
Last summer, when the 16 members of the 
Marshall plan met in Paris, they unanimousiy 
adopted a resolution urging that Germany 
be fitted into the European economy. But, 
mindful of the past, these 16 nations stipu- 
lated that “the German economy must not 
be allowed to develop to the detriment of 
other European countries as it was done in 
the past.” 

Echoing these sentiments, Secretary Mar- 
shall told the American people on November 
17, 1947, that “We must be very careful to 
see that a revived Germany can never 
again threaten the European community.” 
Strengthened by such assurances, the Ameri- 
can people had good reason to believe that 
our policy toward Germany was on the right 
track, That is the reason why they accepted 
the idea that Germany should participate 
in the recovery of western Europe. 

This was only natural since they firmly 
believe that Germany was being groomed 
as a democratic, denazified, and demilitarized 
state, and that her force of evil had been 
eliminated from her economic and political 
life. They believed it because they were 
publicly told so. 

And how democratic is Germany today? 
Not much can be said about Russian oc- 
cupied Germany. We know what to expect 
from the Soviet practice of “unifying” the 
democratic forces under the leadership of the 
Communist Party. 

We know more about the “democratiza- 
tion” of the United States and British zones. 
We have seen the public polls conducted by 
the military authorities in both zones. These 
polls conclusively show that a majority of 
the German people do not believe in our 
brand of democracy and are ready to follow 
a new leader. 

Again, it is difficult to say exactly whose 
fault it is—the Germans or ours. Congress- 
man SaBatH tried to show one reason for the 
sad state of affairs on July 26, 1947, when 
he revealed the name of 21 big Nazis occupy- 
ing the most important public and private 
posts. These Germans occupied the same 
or similar posts of prominence during the 
Hitler regime. On March 2, 1948, the New 
York Times revealed a new list of 15 promi- 
nent Germans in bizonal affairs, and reported 
that behind them stood a group of Germans 
who were sabotaging the military government 
policies “by deliberate bungling, disastrous 
delays and incitement to disaffection.” Since 
most of these are prominent Nazis, it is only 
natural that the German people cannot 
understand our brand of democracy. 

But, if the German people are perplexed, 
what should the American people believe 
when they hear the Secretary of the Army, 
Kenneth C, Royall, say: 

(a) “We have abolished the pernicious 
cartels.” 

(b) “We have removed from positions of 
influence most of the top leaders who 

















fomented and conducted the cruel war of 
oppression.” 

(c) “We have brought the war criminals 
before the bar of justice.” 

Bear in mind that this was said in a 
speech on January 8, 1948, delivered before 
the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo. Exactly 
one month before that, on December 9, 1947, 
the World Report (now amalgamated with 
the United States News), made a detailed 
analysis of Germany’s post-war economy and 
reported that “Little has been accomplished 
towards the occupation goal of breaking up 
the 69 trusts that once controlled the Ger- 
man industries.” The same article also re- 
ported that a plan was already afoot to re- 
build the I. G. Farben cartel, at a time when 
its leaders were being tried for war crimes 
at Nuremberg. Worse yet, last year the de- 
cartelization branch of OMGUS in Germany 
made a special survey of Germany’s major 
industries in the United States zone. 
Speaking about the most important com- 
modity in Europe today—coal—it had this 
to say about the postwar German coal car- 
tel practices: “They do not appear to be 
greatly different from those performed in 
the final phase of the war.” 

And speaking of bewilderment, a few 
weeks ago the American press reported that 
General Clay had ordered a new policy on 
German cartels which practically dealt the 
death blow to our entire decartelization pro- 
gram. Two outstanding European cartels, 
the VKF ball-bearing cartel and the Hen- 
schel car cartel were specifically exempted 
from decartelization. A simple question 
arises: If, as stated by the Secretary of War 
on January 9, 1948, the cartels had been 
abolished, how was it possible 4 months later 
to exempt specifically certain cartels and to 
abolish all decartelization activities? Does 
it mean that in 4 months the German cartels 
were rebuilt? 

Or take point B of Secretary Royall’s 
speech. What prominent Germans were re- 
moved? Alfred Hugenberg, a member of the 
Hitler cabinet is today still chairman of the 
largest steel cartel in Germany—the Verei- 
nigte Stahlwerke; Dr. Ernst Poensgen, found- 
er of the International Steel cartel is active; 
Heinrich Dinkelbach, the man who paid mil- 
lions to the Nazi Party chest is today in 
charge of the iron and steel industry in 
western Germany; Heinrich Kost, a former 
prominent Nazi, was appointed recently boss 
of the coal industry in Germany; Paul 
Reusch, the closest collaborator of Baron Von 
Schroeder has an important post in bizonal 
affairs, etc., ad nauseum. Space does not 
allow to list all the prominent names. The 
facts are that the industrial war lords and 
staunch Hitler supporters, who manipulated 
the huge industrial war potential under Hit- 
ler, are in the saddle again. In this con- 
nection, it is no coincidence that Herman 
Abs, one of the most influential of these war 
lords—Germany’s most brilliant financier, 
not excluding Schacht and Funk—was pro- 
posed as president of the board of the new 
Trizonal Bank. Abs was the most powerful 
figure in the Deutsche Bank, the most power- 
ful of the Nazi banks. For a long time our 
military authorities tried to arrest him, but 
the British always refused to turn him over, 
and saw fit to make him one of the chief 
financial and economic advisors, after Ger- 
many’s downfall. 

The people were told that the German war 
criminals would be brought before the bar 
of Justice; but of late we have been wit- 
nessing a series of not guilty or mild ver- 
dicts coming out of Nuremberg. The scutt- 
ling of this program began more than a year 
ago with the acquittal of Schacht. Next 
came the acquittal of the most prominent 
directors of the Krupp munitions combine 
on the account of conspiracy to wage ag- 
gressive war. There is serious talk in Wash- 
ington about an amnesty for the I. G, Farben 
war criminals, 
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In the economic sphere, our present policy 
toward Germany remains the most baffling. 
It appears that no matter how little the 
Germans produce, how much they sabotage, 
how much black marketeering they practice, 
how much they vilify and discredit the oc- 
cupation authorities, the Germans will con- 
tinue to receive billions from the United 
States Treasury. Now, granted that the Ger- 
mans had a bad harvest and do not have all 
the calories they want—neither do millions 
of other Eurcpeans—the facts are that dur- 
ing 1947, 6,319,000 heads of cattle disappeared 
into the German black market; that some 
months ago the American Military Govern- 
ment authorities discovered that the Ger- 
mans deliberately underestimated their grain 
crop by 62 percent; that 50,000 tons of Ruhr 
coal disappears every day in the German 
black market. 

Germany is a member of the Marshall plan. 
We always thought that the Marshall plan 
was intended to help the recovery of western 
Europe plus Germany. This being the case, 
it is hard to believe that the Germans shouid 
demand about 40 percent of the total sum 
of $5,300,000,000. Mr. Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, gave the figure of 
$2,000,000,000. It was reported that the Al- 
lied-German differences as regards Germany's 
request for import aid for the 12 months are 
not great. In fact, we are told that “because 
of the high figures involved, some Allied 
officials appeared distressed that they tran- 
spired to the public’ (New York Times, 
March 3, 1948). On April 2, 1948, the same 
New York Times reported that the final figure 
would be flexible. Flexible or not, the fact 
is that Allied officials are making commit- 
ments behind the back of the people and 
Congress. 

If Germany should get two billions, how 
much money would be left for the recovery 
of the 16-nation members of the Marshall 
plan? Surely the European recovery pro- 
gram was not intended to give Germany the 
lion’s share. We had some misgivings about 
Germany’s share in the Marshall plan when 
it was first promulgated. Last year both 
Secretary Royall and former Under Secretary 
Dean Acheson casually mentioned the fact 
that Germany would become the cornerstone 
of western Europe. It was hard to believe 
that this was the real intent of the Marshall 
plan. The 16 nations would not believe it 
either. But as recently as May 21, 1948, Mr. 
Wilkinson, who appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, gave notice to the 
16 nations that they will have to accept the 
fact that Germany will become the corner- 
stone of Europe. The New York Times of 
May 22, 1948, makes it very explicit when it 
s:ys: “Mr. Wilkinson told the committee 
that authorities in Germany would not hesi- 
tate to bring pressure to bear on Marshall 
plan countries through the ECA in the event 
that any of them failed to cooperate toward 
the revival of German industry.” 

And speaking about Germany’s contribu- 
tion to the recovery of western Europe, the 
American people today face, in the words of 
the Commerce Department, “the most criti- 
cal industrial problem due to the lack of 
scrap iron.” The Commerce Department re- 
ported a few months ago that Germany has 
at least 10,000,000 tons of available scrap, but 
Wwe were recently told that the Germans 
cannot be forced to sell it to the United States 
because we have no authority to do so. 
Clearly, there must be something wrong in 
Germany when this sort of thing is allowed 
to exist. 

A few words must be said about the repara- 
tions program. Three years ago we were 
told that Germany would contribute her 
share to the recovery of western Europe by 
delivering to 18 nations the surplus indus- 
trial capacity which she cannot use under 
her peacetime economy. In this connection, 
2 years after World War I, Germany paid in 
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reparations 8,000,000,000 marks. Three years 
after VIE-day the 18 nation members of the 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency in Brussels 
are still standing, hat in hand, begging for 
reparations in capital goods which Germany 
has in abundance and which she cannot use 
under the level of industry plan. The repa- 
rations program was recently reduced to 682 
plants (only 1 percent of the available num- 
ber of plants). But we are now informed 
that a program is afoot to do away with the 
reparations program entirely. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the 
lesson we have not learned about Germany is, 
to quote Mr. R. H. Estill, the American chair- 
man of the US-UK control group dealing 
with Germany’s production of coal, on which 
s0 much of Germany’s economy depends, 
On May 25, 1948, he told the foreign cor- 
respondents that, “call it sabotage or what 
have you, the management (Mr. Kost & Co.) 
certainly is not making a concentrated effort 
to produce coal” (New York Times, May 26, 
1948). Mr. Estill also accused the German 
Management of having tricked the US and 
UK authorities regarding the production 
figures. 

The sum total of it all is that we have 
embarked upon a policy of rewarding our 
enemies and punishing our friends. The 
result will be that we will rebuild Germany 
at the expense of the only friends we have 
in western Europe. 

These are only a few instances to show 
what has happened to our policy toward 
Germany. We are told that all this is neces- 
sary because Germany must become the bas- 
tion of our western civilization—which is 
another way of saying that we never learn 
our lesson. 





Wallace Party Said To Illustrate Hypno- 
tism of Soviet Juke Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
corp I include an article by Sumner 
Welles that appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Tuesday, August 3, 
1948: 


WALLACE Party Saip To ILLUSTRATE HYPNO- 
TISM OF SOVIET JUKE Box’’—SUMNER 
WELLES POINTS TO THE GROWING INFLUENCE 
OF RUSSIAN SEMANTICS ON THE MorE Soc- 
GY-MINDED OF THE LIBERALS AND CITES Two 
EXAMPLES 

(By Sumner Welles, Former Under Secretary 

of State) 

We cannot afford to ignore the significance 
of the support given by many Americans to 
the Progressive Party in spite of their knowl- 
edge that the Communists dictated its plat- 
form and control the party machinery. It is 
an alarming fact that a great number of these 
Americans sincerely believe that peace and a 
free world will be secured by the adoption of 
policies laid down by Moscow’s agents in this 
country. 

The third party convention proved that 
Soviet indoctrination has had far-reaching 
effects in the United States. 

The influence that Communist propagan- 
da has had in the realm of semantics is no- 
torious. The meaning of so vitally important 
a word as “democracy” has already been ob- 
scured. Its true meaning of “rule by the peo- 
ple” has been perverted by the consistent use 
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as a term applicable to the Soviet type of 
dictatorship. Some Americans are confused. 
They daily hear from Soviet-inspired sources 
that the autocracy which the men in the 
Kremlin are imposing upon the Russian peo- 
ple is genuine democracy and that the freely 
elected governments of the West represent 
a form of semifascism. 


A DISTINCTION LOST 


As this confusion grows, the distinction 
between liberty and tyranny, which was once 
clear cut in the minds of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, is correspondingly dulled. 

Outside of our largest racial minority, the 
results of Soviet indoctrination are chiefly 
to be seen among the more soggy-minded 
of the peace seekers, and among those groups 
of liberals who concentrate exclusively upon 
materialistic objectives. These men and 
women have been so influenced by the Com- 
munist line that they minimize the worth 
of those fundamental guaranties of human 
liberty established by the Bill of Rights. 

Two typical cases of the hypnotism pro- 
duced by the Soviet juke box have only today 
come to my attention. 

I have read an advance copy of the book 
of an American professor who writes of his 
experiences in eastern Europe, where he was 
recently sent to expound our national cul- 
ture to the people of a satellite country. 
He cites with relish the criticisms of Ameri- 
can policy that he heard. These he evidently 
considered unanswerable. Among them were 
such threadbare examples of Communist 
propaganda as “Why has.-the United States 
intervened by force in Greece?” and “Why 
has the United States refused to oppose the 
Fascists in Argentina?” 


OMISSIONS ARE CITED 


This supposed evangelist of American de- 
mocracy refrained from pointing out that 
the United States has not intervened by 
force in Greece and that without American 
help the Greek people could not maintain 
their freedom in the face of Communist ag- 
gression. He was unwilling to explain that 
the Argentine Government was freely elected 
by the Argentine people and that, while we 
may deplore some of that Government’s do- 
mestic policies, under the democratic prin- 
ciples which govern inter-American relations, 
no American Republic can interfere in Ar- 
gentina’s internal concerns unless the Ameri- 
can states jointly decide that her policies en- 
danger hemispheric peace. 

THE PARTY LINE 

There is no reason to suppose that this 
professor is not a patriotic citizen and an 
honest liberal. He is probably now busily 
promoting civil rights in the United States. 
Yet to him neither the liberty of the Greeks, 
nor the sovereign right of the Argentine 
people to choose their own government 
seemed to involve principles whose obsery- 
ance is essential to a free world. His cri- 
terion was the Communist Party line. 

The second case is that of a correspondent 
who writes that he is a member of “a group 
of honest citizenry in Los Angeles.” He up- 
braids me for my disapproval of the dictator- 
ship that has recently forced itself upon 
Costa Rica. He insists that the abrogation 
of Costa Rica’s liberal and democratic con- 
stitution; government by decree; the sub- 
ordination, without appeal, of life and prop- 
erty to the decisions of tribunals installed 
by the dictatorship; and the imposition of 
capital levies and the nationalization of 
banks, railroads, and utilities without any 
prior expression of the will of the Costa 
Rican people, are all measures to be ape- 
plauded on the ground that “radical surgical 
steps are necessary to cut out cancerous sores 
from the body of a republic.” He believes 
that through such measures “we can expect 
the creation of a more liberal social demo- 


cratic constitution than even the previous 
one.” 
A “MORE LIBERAL” SYSTEM 


Here is an American citizen asserting that, 
in a country where democratic processes and 
respect for individual liberties are tradi- 
tional, a totalitarian dictatorship is to be 
welcomed as a means of securing an even 
“more liberal social democratic” system. The 
thesis is, of course, similar to that so recently 
proclaimed by the Communist Party in 
Czechoslovakia. 

We have heard much of the desirabil- 
ity of combating communism by convincing 
other peoples of the superior advantages of 
our own democracy. When Americans, such 
as those I have quoted and those who support 
the third party, hold in such low esteem the 
safeguards for individual freedom upon which 
our institutions are founded, we have reason 
to wonder whether our democracy is carrying 
out its proper obligation of teaching its own 
citizens the value of those human liberties 
that have made of it the hope of the op- 
pressed for more than a century and a half, 

May it be perhaps that some of the en- 
lightenment required is needed here at home? 





The Rough Riders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. My. 
Speaker, the Post Office Department 
recently released to the press a “com- 
plete list of new postage stamps to be 
issued during the remainder of 1948, to- 
gether with the places and first-day sales 
of each.” Included in that list is the 
special series of 3-cent stamps com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Rough Riders, 
authorized by my House Joint Resolution 
305—now Public Law 812, Eightieth Con- 
gress, chapter 710, second session. Such 
Rough Riders stamps will be issued on 
October 27, 1948, the birthday of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, formerly colonel of the 
Righ Riders and thereafter the twenty- 
sixth President of the United States, and 
the place of the first-day sales will be 
Prescott, Ariz., the home city of its heroic 
mayor, Capt. William Owen “Bucky” 
O'Neill, who was killed in action while 
gallantly leading his troops at the Battle 
of San Juan Hill on July 1, 1898, and a 
picture of whose magnificent equestrian 
statue by the celebrated sculptor, Gutson 
Borglum is to be engraved upon such 
Rough Riders stamps. Under unani- 
mouse consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am including in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD an editorial entitled 
“The Rough Riders” from the June 21, 
1948, issue of the Prescott Evening Cour- 
ier, of Prescott, Yavapai County, Ariz.: 

THE RoucH RIDERS 

Tribute to the Rough Riders, who will 
hold their fiftieth anniversary celebration in 
Prescott June 24 and 25, was paid in a brief 
address in the national House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman RICHARD HaRLEss, who 
introduced a resolution for the issuance of 
a memorial Rough Rider stamp, which has 
been accepted by the House. 
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Also included in publication in the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL Recorp is a poem by James Patrick 
McGovern, a prominent attorney of Wash. 
ington, D. C., who found his health in 
Prescott many years ago. 

Congressman HARLEss’ remarks follow: 

“Mr. Speaker, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Rough Riders— 
the first volunteer United States Cavalry 
will be observed on the 24 and 25 of this 
month of June 1948, at Prescott, Ariz., the 
home city of the famed William Owen 
“Bucky” O'Neill, its mayor and captain of 
Troop A of that glorious regiment of the 
Spanish-American War, who was killed in 
action while gallantly leading his men at 
the Battle of San Juan Hill on July 1, 1898. 
A magnificent equestrian statute, by the 
celebrated sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, to the 
memory of that hero, stands in Court House 
Square, in the city of Prescott, and on Jan- 
uary 21, 1948, I introduced in the Congress 
House Joint Resolution 305, authorizing the 
issuance of a special series of 3-cent postage 
stamps, commemorative of that fiftieth an- 
niversary, and which shall bear a picture 
of that statue. The Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, to which such res- 
olution was referred, reported favorably 
thereon May 27, 1948, without amendment, 
and recommended that it do pass. That joint 
resolution passed the House by unanimous 
vote on June 8, and I hope that it may be 
enacted into law promptly. 

“James Patrick McGovern, of the District 
of Columbia bar, a captain in the American 
Expeditionary Forces during the First World 
War, and the special Washington corre- 
spondent of the Arizona Daily Sun, of Flag- 
staff, Ariz., where he lived as a youth, has 
written a fitting tribute, in verse, to the 
Rough Riders, which I now submit for pub- 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and 
elsewhere throughout the Nation, as follows: | 


“ “THE ROUGH RIDERS 


“‘Charge, charge of San Juan Hill, charge, 
charge again, 
Resounds as half a century enshrines 
The memory of deeds by supermen, 
Whose dauntless valor swept the Spanish 
lines. 
Roosevelt and Wood, for whom life’s peak 
was fame, 
O’Neill and Capron, for whom scorn 
mocked at death, 
Men white and red, of every rank and 
name— 
All thrilled with a devotion dear as 
breath. 
True warriors they were, first volunteers. 
From mountains and from plains of the 
broad West, 
Virile, bold, and peerless pioneers, 
Exploring in a new horizon’s quest. 
They stormed the heights of giory with 
white fire; 
Forever shall their vibrant hearts inspire.’ ” 


—James Patrick McGovern, 





American Chief of UN Mission Proud of 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I wish to include a most interesting 
and. remarkable letter that was written 

















by Earl H. Bell while in Warsaw for the 
UN as Chief of Mission of its Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 


Warsaw, PoLanp.—Your recent letter 
reached me a few days ago. Your concern 
over our welfare is quite unnecessary, We 
nave been here 4 months and are living a very 
normal life. Kim is thoroughly acclimated 
now. He is in a Polish Przedszkole (kinder- 
carten). He likes it very much, talks Polish 
fluently, is learning to sing and dance, and 
even Polish manners. He has several little 
friends outside of school with whom he plays. 
His health is fine. 

I know you are interested in Poland and I 
have so much to tell you I hardly know where 
to begin. Perhaps the best way is to tell you 
how an American member of the United Na- 
tions staff is treated by and works with the 
government, 

In the first place I am received in the most 
friendly and cordial manner by all ranks 
from chauffers to ministers. 

My most intimate associates are a working 
committee of four from the ministries of sup- 
ply, education, health, and labor, and social 
welfare. Their position in the civil service 
is comparable to that of a division head in a 
bureau at home, 


POLES FIRST OF ALL 


Some of them are Socialists and some Com- 
munists, but they are all first Poles—cap- 
able, honest, conscientious, hard-working pa- 
triots who jealously love their country and 
demonstrate it by their willingness to make 
whatever personal sacrifices are necessary to 
rebuild their country on a pattern of free- 
dom from fear and want. 

In our work I find that they are motivated 
only by the desire that our program shall be 
efficiently and honestly administered in ac- 
cord with the spirit as well as the words of 
the basic agreement between the Polish Goy- 
ernment and the UN children’s fund. 

While there are violent arguments at high 
levels in the UN we are demonstrating here 
that the UN can work together harmoniously, 


DIFFERENT SPIRIT 


There seems to be a minimum of intermin- 
isterial power politics, which is amazing to 
an old American bureaucrat. For instance, 
when we were discussing how to increase our 
program the representative of the ministry 
of health said they would like to have most if 
not all the increase go for feeding infants 
under 1 year of age. 

I replied that perhaps the ministry of edu- 
cation would not agree since this would 
mean no increase in their operations, 

To my surprise the representative of the 
ministry of education spoke up and said that 
they agreed—the total increase should go to 
infants. 

Now for some general things. If anyone 
had told me of. the progress that has been 
made in the reconstruction of Warsaw dur- 
ing my 1l-month absence from Poland I 
would not have believed them. We drove 
into Warsaw at night along streets which 
11 months before were filled with rubble. 
Now many of the buildings are restored. 
Most of the reconstruction has been ac- 
complished by human strength alone, un- 
aided by mechanical power. 

How they do it I cannot understand. But 
I did get a bit of an insight one Sun- 
day recently. I went out with a volunteer 
group to help clear a street. 

There were perhaps a hundred of us, 
There we stood in the midst of ruins. Ruins 
as far as we could see—a street filled with 
rubble 6 or 8 feet deep—wrecked buildings. 
One hundred people on a Sunday morning 
started to clear away the millions of tons 
of debris with nothing but hand shovels and 
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push carts. Hopeless as it seemed, after 4 
hours we had made a distinct impression. 


REGULAR SUNDAY WORK 


That is the way thousands of Poles spend 
their Sundays. That is the way Poland is 
being rebuilt. When it is finally rebuilt 
it will be truly the people’s Poland—built 
by the people of their sweat and tears. 

The reconstruction of industry is proceed- 
ing even more rapidly because production 
goods are given highest priority. ‘The coal 
mines, completely destroyed by the Germans, 
are now producing coal at more than the 
prewar rate. No other coal field in Europe 
can boast of anything like prewar produc- 
tion. Other industries are being restored 
at a phenomenal rate. 

Despite the great shortage of all kinds 
of consumer goods, inflation is being pre- 
vented. Prices have been held and in some 
instances reduced through .ontrol of wages 
and profits and by increasing production to 
a rational plan. 

There are not enough goods, and wages 
are low in rélation to prices but the Poles 
recognize that inflation, brought about by 
higher wages and prices, does not make more 
goods available. During the last year the 
production of goods has been increased. 
Prices lowered and wages increased thus 
bring about higher prices and real wages. 


FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


Poland is making a great effort to care for 
the children. Over 13 percent of the na- 
tional budget is devoted to mother and child 
welfare. Every mother of a child and preg- 
nant woman has free access to medical care. 
Orphans are given the best care the nation 
can afford. I am not referring to “afford” 
in terms of money but of goods. 

I know you will be interested in the status 
of religion in the new Poland. I have seen 
no evidence of persecution of any church or 
the suppression of religion. On the con- 
trary, in most of the public schools I saw 
the cross and other religious symbols above 
the national insignia. Catholic sisters work 
in and operate many state-supported schools 
and orphanages. There is what most of us 
Americans would believe a belated deter- 
mination to separate state and church. 

But minority religious sects have protec- 
tion which they never had before. much to 
the dissatisfaction of some of the ciergy who 
remember the old days when they were al- 
lowed to persecute the minority sects. 


REJECT MARSHALL PLAN 


I know you wonder about the attitude of 
Poles toward the Marshall plan. That is one 
thing they are most unanimous about. They 
want nothing to do with a plan that would 
build up the aggressors before the victims 
of the aggressors; that would reestablish 
economic domination by cartels which in the 
past proved to be the predecessors of mili- 
tary domination, or at best held east Europe 
in colonial bondage to Germany. 

Poles have suffered too much in the past to 
be willing to run the chance of being sub- 
jected to the old industrial despotism. They 
want a new deal industrially so much that 
they are willing to go hungry, ill-clothed, 
and work with their bare hands to get it— 
and they are getting it. 

They have made progress toward it while 
other countries were waiting for Congress to 
pass the Marshall plan. 

Here, I am sure, is the same spirit that im- 
posed the Declaration of Independence, made 
it possible for the ragged patriots of Valley 
Forge to throw off the yoke of foreign 
domination, established the social revolution 
of 1800 and created a civilization from the 
forests and prairies. 

Ear. H. Bet, 
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Change From $10 Bill Real Issue in Cam- 
paign of Both Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an article by Robert M. 
Grannis that appeared in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle on Sunday, August 1, 1948: 


CHANGE From $10 Bit REAL ISSUE IN CAM- 
PAIGN OF BOTH PARTIES 
(By Robert M. Grannis) 

Polysyllabic words, intricate figures, and 
economic principles always throw me in hot 
weather. Particularly in midsummer, when 
the suit hangs on me like a bag and the brow 
from which the hair is receding is as moist as 
a worried politician’s handshake. 

No one has to tell me what happens to a 
$10 bill when my wife hands it to the 
butcher or the grocer or buys a pair of 
shoes for junior. The change I can count. 
But after several mornings of having Eccles 
with my breakfast bacon, Mr. Truman’s spe- 
cial advisory council for lunch, Paul Porter 
for dinner with a side dish of Bob Taft. 
I'm wondering if it’s worth getting peptic 
ulcers to find out what really is happening 
in Washington. 

Nevertheless, let’s take a look, ulcers or 
no ulcers. 

Having followed the same national road 
map for nearly 16 years, we have reached a 
big bump on the main highway. 


INFLATION BIG BUMP 


The big bump is inflation peak, and the 
question is, Can tue old car negotiate it 
without crashing? Some say “Yes” and some 
say “No.” Leaders of both parties are terribly 
embarrassed because they have discovered 
something that has been right under their 
noses for a long time. And the experts 
have been called in. The flow of technical 
language is terrific. 

President Truman, who, in case you haven't 
heard, is running for President in November, 
talks in terms of the wonderful ride folks 
had before they reached the bump. High 
wages, etc. But he’s certain the bump is a 
Republican responsibility. He dares them to 
do something about it and drags up charac- 
ters like Paul Porter, who belongs in the 
Alice in Wonderland era of our national 
economy, to point the way. Roll-backs, 
rationing, and subsidies. 

Remember the good old slogans in the 
good old prebump days? Let’s boost wages 
and keep prices down. And “hold the line” 
with one hand and subsidize prices with the 
other. 

The Republicans are on the spot. If they 
follow the suggestions of Mr. Truman and 
they work, whom will folks vote for in 
November—the present incumbent, or Mr. 
Dewey? If they detour around the bump 
until after election, whom will the people 
support? It’s a mess, all right. 

If the GOP and the Democrats could 
have brains enough to decide on a bipartisan 
cure for the bump, the darn thing could be 
removed as a campaign issue. Who's respon- 
sible for the bump would be a good sub- 
stitute issue. Governor Dewey is in favor 
of not making a detour, Perhaps because 
he’s smarter than the Republican leaders in 
Congress. 
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HARRIED BY WALLACE 


One thing both parties overlook worries 
me. They keep an apprehensive eye on the 
splinter groups rallying behind Henry Wal- 
lace, who believes in using wings to fly over 
things like bumps in the road. They can’t 
understand why Henry gets so much support. 
The Iowa corn king watches the huddle 
at the bump and points to the alternate 
road that isn’t there. And some day, if the 
two major parties keep on squabbling at 
the expense of the people, the majority might 
decide to take the dream road and that 
would be bad. 

Right now I want to be told how to get 
more change out of a $10 bill and it doesn’t 
appear that I'll get an answer this summer. 
Fewer big words and more action might do 
it. Certainly drastic action is needed to 
eliminate the bump, and while I’m not in 
favor of hasty legislation, maybe we'd better 
not wait until January, after all. 





Address of Hon. Clare Boothe Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following address of Hon. 
Clare Boothe Luce to the Republican 
National Convention in Philadelphia on 
Monday, June 21, 1948: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
4 years ago you did me the great honor of 
letting me address our Republican conven- 
tion. I was deeply aware of the privilege and 
the responsibility that went with it. But 
it is an even greater thing to be granted the 
attention of this audience. For everyone in 
America—indeed, in the whole watching 
world—is certain that among you are the men 
and women who are going to pick our next 
President. 

Why is everyone socertain? For three rea- 
sons: Our people want a competent Presi- 
dent. Our people want a truthful President. 
Our people want a Constitution-minded 
President. 

Know-how, squareness, Americanism— 
these three we must have in our next Presi- 
dent if we are going to restore confidence in 
our economic system at home and if we mean 
to do a constructive job of world leadership. 

So our theme tonight is the same as it was 
4 years ago; it is an old Republican theme. 
The Democratic Party, for reasons that we 
will have a brief look at now, cannot produce 
such a President. And most of the people 
know it. Even the Democrats know it. That 
is why so many of them are hoping against 
hope that they may be able, at their own 
convention, to draft a Republican. 

Let’s waste no time measuring the un- 
fortunate man in the White House against 
our specifications. Mr. Truman’s time is 
short; his situation is hopeless. Frankly, he 
is a gone goose. But before he goes we 
should admit that we owe him several debts 
of gratitude. 

We should be grateful to Mr. Truman that 
he tried to be Vice President in 1944, and 
that with the gallant aid of the big city 
bosses, Kelly and Flynn, Pendergast and 
Hague, he did not fail. If he had failed, our 
President today would be Mr. Wallace. 

There are those who call Mr. Truman a 
little man. His party has sired a smaller. 
Mr. Truman is a giant beside that very dwarf 
among pigmies—the American who runs 
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down his own country in order to get but- 
tered up by a foreign tyrant. 

Yes, providence wrote straight with crooked 
lines when Pendergast gave us colorless Harry 
Truman, instead of Red Hank Wallace. 

We should also be grateful to Mr. Truman 
because he has had so little dramatic talent, 
When there’s a slump at the ballot-box office, 
a real New Deal hero must be able to chew 
up the scenery. But Mr. Truman is a man 
of phlegm, not of fire. He just can’t read 
those old Bob Sherwood lines with the oomph 
they need for the curtain calls in November. 
This Truman torpor is more than Demo- 
cratic f. and b. can bear. But it’s been a 
great relief to Mr. Truman’s fellow citizens. 

Now, nobody could call Mr. Truman’s 3 
years in office the pause that refreshes. But 
they have given us a breathing space in 
which to refresh our memory on a great 
chunk of recent Democratic Party history. 
For the first time, many Americans can see 
clearly why that party, by its very nature, is 
unable to run the country well. 

Consider the make-up of the party at its 
immediate postwar operational level. It was 
less a party than a podge. It was a mish- 
mash of die-hard, warring factions. 

Teke the extreme right, or the Jim Crow 
wing, of the party. This was controlled by 
lynch-loving Bourbons, white-shirted race 
supremists of the Bilbo ilk. At its best con- 
servative, this wing was and is seldom at 
its best. It is generally waging a last ditch 
fight on some progressive issue—of national 
health, housing, education, or labor because 
its passage will Better the lot of our badly 
underprivileged Negroes, or other racial mi- 
norities. At its worst, this wing is the most 
reactionary and intolerant element in Amer- 
ican life. It is anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, 
antiforeign. In short, antediluvian. 

You could promise heaven to the Jim Crow 
wing of the Democratic Party. They’d refuse 
to go along. Heaven isn’t 100 percent Amer- 
ican. 

Then, there is the left, or Moscow wing of 
the party. This wing, currently in secession, 
is being master-minded by Stalin’s Mortimer 
Snerd, Henry Wallace. It is also sometimes 
known as the bat wing. Here one finds most 
of the economic spoonies and political bubble 
heads in the Nation. But this buckled- 
brain fringe is relatively harmless. Its 
dangerous core is a motley of labor racket- 
eers, native and imported Communists, and 
foreign agents of the Kremlin. 

Then there is the center, or Pendergast 
wing. This is run by the wampum and 
boodle boys, the same big city bosses who 
gave us Harry Truman in one of their more 
pixilated moments. 

Naturally, the three wings of the party, 
left to their own desires and devices, begin 
to operate as suicide squads: each demands 
the purge of the others; or threatens to 
secede from the party. 

How can any Democratic President rule 
well with and in such political bedlam? 

You are reasonable men and women—you 
would answer that the thing for a President 
to do when Gifferences exist in his party 
is to compromise them or basic principles 
of fair play and justice. But the differences 
between the Jim Crow and the Moscow wings 
are too deep, too bitter—one can almost 
say, too bloody—for reasonable compromise. 
On what commonly held moral principles of 
government can Democratic Marcantonio 
meet Democratic Rankin? Can Talmadge 
meet Wallace? 

If there were ever a political Tower of 
Babel, it was the modern New Deal Party. 
There are, however, 3 formulas for keeping 
power which it has used with success. 

The first is the formula of padding the 
public pay roll. Life with the party must 
be a little like living in guerrilla territory. 
Nevertheless, if a man’s bread and butter can 
be made to depend on it, he can take it. 
Every Government employee delivers on the 


average of 5 family votes, and in 1945 
there were 3,595,734 employees on the Federal 
pay roll. The feeding of countless hordes of 
bureaucrats at the public trough is less an 
ideological principle with the party than a 
practical necessity. 

The second—and great—formula by which 
a Democratic President can hope to keep 
the contradictory elements of his own party 
together in sufficient numbers to reelect him 
is the formula of confusion and crisis. 

He either makes or seizes upon some 
domestic issue fraught with emotional con- 
tent. Holding back the facts as long as 
possible, he kicks up a mountainous dust of 
debate about it. If this dust is thick enough, 
his warring factions won't be able to see 
whose wing is currently being eaten in the 
White House. And neither will the people 
be able to see the party-kreigspeil backstage, 
or take a good clear look at the mounting 
rolls of Government employees. 

The people have long since grown tired 
of these domestic dust storms. Today they 
demand that the issues that kicked them 
up—or supposedly kicked them up, be com- 
promised and settled, according to constitu- 
tional methods. 

A Democratic President is on the way out 
when this time comes, unless he is provided 
by events overseas with a hot foreign issue, 
It has to be an issue that will send up smoke, 
maybe battle smoke. The battle smoke of 
international crisis is even better than the 
dust of domestic confusion for getting in 
your eyes, so you won't see why the Demo- 
cratic Party can’t govern peaceably, even in 
peacetime. 

Democratic Presidents are always trouba- 
dours of trouble, crooners of catastrophe: 
They cannot win elections except in the 
climate of crisis. So the party, by its very 
composition, has a vested interest in depres- 
sion at home and war abroad, because the 
threat of prosperity at home, or peace over- 
seas, will always split it wide oper, and so 
collapse its fortunes. 

This is a fact which we Republicans ask 
all honest liberals to face up to now. We 
know that there are many, many men and 
women of good will who have, in the past, 
sought progress in the Democratic Party, only 
to have the promises made to their ears re- 
peatedly broken to their hearts. We sympa- 
thize with them. But we wish to point out 
to them, in all sincerity, what the purpose of 
New Deal demagogs is when they agitate 
the breasts of the people alternately with dire 
forebodings of disaster and frantic hopes of 
utopia. Their purpose was—and is—power. 

The arousing of extravagant hopes, or 
equally extravagant fears: That is the third 
New Deal formula. 

We Republicans will not promise you 
heaven on earth, or as it was once put, “only 
a consecrated world.” But we can promise 
you we will do our level, honest, common- 
sensical best to keep you out of those hells 
on earth: constant domestic crises and a 
third world war. 

We promise, in short, that we can fulfill 
the reasonable expectations of reasonable 
men, by good government at home and sober 
statesmanship abroad. 

On the great issue of war or peace the 
Democrats are divided, as they are funda- 
mentally always divided on _ everything. 
Wallace says that Truman wants war at any 
cost. Truman says that Wallace wants peace 
at any price. Both may be right. But our 
party is not divided about what it believes: 
We believe neither in war at any cost, nor 
peace at any price. We Republicans believe 
that peace can be brought to a great section 
of the world, by electing a President who will 
show the simple courage of saying what he 
means and meaning what he says, both to 
peoples overseas and to us at home. 

It may sometimes be hard for a President 
to tell the truth. It is always impossible to 
hide it. 














For example, history has already given the 
l answers to the great question that we 
people asked the New Deal in its heyday, 
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and to which we got silence, evasion, or dis- 
tortion for an answer, 

The question then and the question now 
is primarily whether the war was neces- 

ry. By 1940, certainly, the war was 

essary. 
The question then—and the question 
now—and the question so long as our Re- 
public endures—is this: Are we, the Ameri- 
can people to be trusted by our President 
with the true facts about our own security, 
ves or no? Are we no longer fit to shape 
our own destiny, yes or no? We say “Yes.” 
The Communists say “No.” History shows 
that the New Deal seemed to share the Com- 
munist opinion of our popular representa- 
tive. constitutional form of government. 

History shows now that back in '39, ad- 
ministration circles privately thought lend- 
lease would lead to war: Congress was told 
it was a peace measure. 
istory shows now that in °41 commit- 
ts were made to Mr. Churchill at the 
Atlantic Conference: then, the Government 
denied them, 

History shows now that in November of 
*41, our Navy while escorting British ships, 
was in a shooting war against German subs: 
The White House denied it. 

And history shows that the State Depart- 
ment felt our demands on Japan would pro- 
voke her into an attack: it told us that these 
demands were a sound basis of peace in the 
Orient. 

The pay-off to such an extraconstitutional 
foreign policy was Pearl Harbor. 

As the war developed, New Deal diplomacy 
settled—in secret, of course—into its final 
form: unconditional surrender from Ger- 
meny and unconditional surrender to Russia, 

History shows now that the White House 
made secret concessions to Soviet Russia at 
Tehran and Yalta, and Potsdam. At Yalta, 
that incredibly heroic country, Poland, was 
sold outright to the Kremlin. And China's 
sovereignty over Manchuria was snatched 
away. Unnecessary, disgraceful betrayals. 
And what was got for them? Stalin’s promise 
to enter the war we had already won against 
Japan. “I got along fine with Stalin,” said 
the great New Dealer. “I like old Joe,” said 
the little New Dealer last week. Good old 
Joe. Of course they liked him. Didn't they 
give him all eastern Europe, Manchuria, the 
Kuriles, north China, coalitions in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia? How much 
more they would have given him if Senator 
VANDENEFERG and Foster Dulles and other Re- 
publican voices in the Nation had not put 
some backbone into the New Deal State De- 
partment, we tremble to think. And how 
much more good old Joe would have taken 
if a Republican Congress had not kept the 
bomb, and passed the ERP bill, we can’t 
guess either. Yes, good old Joe Stalin. Ead 
old Congress. 

And the existence of all such commit- 
ments and deals were ridiculed and denied 
at the time, and are today. Republicans 
who warned 3 or 4 years ago that they existed, 
and that they would in the long run prove 
dangerous to world peace, and even to our 
own security, were publicly pilloried by the 
White House, no less than the Daily Worker, 
as Fascists and war mongers. 

Fortunately Republicans have never 
minded being political expendables in our 

untry’s cause. 

Vhy, why, many ask themselves tcday, 
not the New Deal trust the people? 
hy must it indulge so frivolously in com- 
ited moves, evasions, and subierfuges 
in the all-important matter of our 
national safety? 

We have given one answer: Public con- 
fusion on vital issues was—and is—Demo- 
cratic weather. A democratic President is 
cocomed to proceed to his goals like a cuttle 
fish squirting darkness all about him. 
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But there is a second reason: During its 
lifetime the New Deal was increasingly in- 
fected with the moral disease of expediency. 
This ethical blight has to some extent hit 
every form of government in the world. It 
is responsible for much of the world’s mis- 
eries. It has become a satanic scourge in 
Soviet Russia. It is the devilish idea that 
the ends justify the means. 

The Republican and the Democratic Parties 
both claim, and I think honestly, to be for 
the same ends; the greatest possible in- 
crease of physical well-being, economic 
security, and political liberty for the Ameri- 
can citizen, regardless of color, creed, or 
condition. 

Here's a funny thing—these same goals are 
also paraded in the propaganda of the Krem- 
lin. It is precisely because they profess the 
same goals we do that Soviet leaders insist 
that the USSR is also a democracy. 

And in truth, the difference between our 
democracy and the Soviets does not lie in 
the ends we claim to seek. It lies in the 
means by which we and they, in actual fact, 
try to reach those ends. 

We, the people, have always believed that 
means should correspond to ends; that hon- 
est, legal, democratic means were the only 
safe and proper way to reach good demo- 
cratic ends. But the Communists hold just 
the opposite. They hold that in order to 
reach democratic ends anything goes: Eva- 
sion, deceit, subterfuge, sabotage, treachery. 
And all their horrid progeny—exile, torture, 
murder, liquidation. 

It is a Communist principle to destroy all 
moral principle—and naturally all religion— 
on the theory that to do so will bring about 
prosperous rule of the proletariat more 
quickly. 

A dictator may be all-powerful, as Stalin 
is in his own country. But Stalin could 
no more suspend the workings of the moral 
law, even in Russia, than King Canute could 
suspend the law of nature when he ordered 
the tide to halt. 

Soviet Russia pursued liberty with the 
means of slavery. And 180,000,000 Russians 
have lost all their liberties. 

In the New Deal’s conduct of our Nation’s 
affairs there were—and still are—many 
echoes of this diabolic doctrine that the 
ends justify the means. 

You remember the famous phrase, “I hope 
that your committee will not permit doubt 
as to constitutionality, however reasonable, 
to block the suggested legislation.” That 
was one echo, 

The philosophy that lcfty ends justify 
underhanded means always goes hand in 
hand with a contempt for the wisdom of 
the plain people. And many New Dealers 
dao honestly feel that they cannot trust 
Americans with the truth, because of their 
laziness, or indifierence, or stupidity. 

Harry Hopkins put this attitude in a 
historic phrase when, defending some covert 
New Deal measure, he said, “The people are 
too d— dumb to understand.” 

Well, the people uzygierstand now. They 
understand now why the New Dealers were 
attracted—and are still attracted—by the 
Communists, and the Communists are even 
more aitracted to the New Dealers. 

The Communists can do business with 
any man, rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief—even 
a Chief Executive—provided one thing only: 
That he is willing to use unconstitutional, 
or simply undemocratic means in the pure 
suit of his political ends. 

The air of expediency is natural to the 
New Deal Party. This is the air in which 
native, homegrown American Communists 
can best thrive. 

Let me give you one brilliant example 
of how this popular New Deal theory that 
undemocratic means are justified by demo- 
cratic goals always leads to tyranny, in prac- 
tice. Speech-making in Oregon last monih, 
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Henry Wallace is reported, in the Baltimore 
Sun, to have made the following statement: 

“The Government should buy up land 
which can’t be served by electricity. If 
 ecople insist on living on such land, then 
the Government should not permit them to 
have children.” 

O, pursuit of happiness, O liberty, O life 
itself. Must all be liquidated if you and I 
are so stubborn as to light our lamps with 
oil, when the New Deal wants us to use elec- 
tricity? 

Here we have the apotheosis of the New 
Dealer: He pursued plenty by the means of 
scarcity. He plowed under every third row, 
he killed little pigs. Now in the name of 
the almighty, progressive kilowatt, he con- 
demns unborn children to oblivion. Make 
way, you old-fashioned Republicans. Make 
way for the New Deal’s real heir, the humani- 
tarian with the electric chair. 

We Republicans have never ceased, for 16 
long years, to warn the people that bad 
methods never do, in the end, produce good 
results, 

How sad it is to see the effect of those 
secret treaties made at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, and so long denied in Washington. 
They have condemned to exile, death, or 
slavery millions of the very people to whom 
we sought to give freedom, the Poles, the 
Balts, the brave people of central and middle 
Europe who fought for us in the under- 
grounds, 

We see now that a foreign policy which did 
not meet the Russian challenge on a moral 
plane—the plane of honesty with our peo- 
ple—this policy is going to cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer dearly—he must now put up 
billions for the reconstruction and strength- 
ening of western Europe and Asia, and the 
building up of a strong Military Establish- 
ment against the threat of war. The heavy 
postwar burden put upon our country was 
made many times heavier, not lighter, be- 
cause of these secret concessions made to 
Soviet Russia without the knowledge of the 
American people. 

A simpler way of putting this is to say 
that the Democratic Party lost faith in the 
processes demanded by the Constitution of 
our President. And now the people have lost 
faith in a Democratic President. 

Today, they want a Constitution-minded 
President. They want a President who can 
ask, and will ask, as Abraham Lincoln did, 
even in the midst of the Civil War: 

“Why should there not be a patient confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better, or equal hope in thé 
world?” 

We Republicans say there is no better or 
equal hope in the world. We believe that 
the Constitution is the greatest charter of 
freedom men have ever thought out, written 
down, embodied into law, and lived by. And 
nothing that has come out of Germany or 
Soviet Russia in the past 20 years has made 
us change that happy opinion. On the con- 
trary, the terror and misery that stalk the 
rest of the world under totalitarian system 
have deepened our conviction that “the Con- 
stitution * * * is unquestionably the 
wisest yet ever presented to man.” 

In November, the people will shout the 
words of Jefferson in every polling booth: 

“In questions of power, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 

These are words that no Democratic Presi- 
dent has dared to quote with a clear con- 
science for 16 long years. 

The lesson that the American people have 
learne’ in these long, long years of the old, 
old New Deal is this: Competence, truthful- 
ness, and constitutionality are needed in th 
White House and they cannot be suppliec 
the Democrats. 
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It has in many ways been an expensive les- 
son. But it will have been worth while if we 
have learned it well. 

May our party be worthy to take over the 
reins of government now. May we be in 
every way fit to assume the leadership of the 
Nation that must assume leadership in the 
world. 

Our responsibilities are grave: May we ac- 
cept them in all gravity and prayerfulness. 

It has been said that the affairs of the 
world are run by the confusion of men and 
the providence of God. Surely a sound and 
generous statesmanship will lessen the con- 
fusion, and surely prayer will attract a more 
beneficent providence. 

In closing let us recall the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Theodore Roosevelt. They 
are durable words. Written 38 years ago, 
they are strangely timely to our ears, as we 
gather here to choose the next President of 
the United States. 

“Our country—this great Republic—means 
nothing unless it means the triumph of a real 
democracy. The triumph of popular govern- 
ment, and in the long run the economic sys- 
tem under which each man shall be guar- 
anteed the opportunity to show the best there 
is in him. That is why the history of Amer- 
ica is now the central fact of the world. The 
world has set its face hopefully toward our 
democracy. And oh, my fellow citizens, each 
one of you carries on your shoulders not only 
the burden of doing well for the sake of your 
own country, but the burden of doing well 
and of seeing that this Nation does weil for 
the sake of mankind.” 








Mill Pricing in the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. McGARVEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


Epwarp L. HANpD & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 3, 1948. 
Hon. Rogvert N. McGarvey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeE4R Bos: Industry, both large and small, 
fs concerned with the ultimate effect of 
abandoning the multiple basing principle, 
commonly used so many years. 

The complications of cross migration and 
relocation of business is beyond the compre- 
hension of anyone. The new definition of 
an 8-year-old law requires legislative at- 
tention if concentration of industry is to 
be avoided, which was the supposed intent 
of the law, when passed. 

A small industry might move near a large 
customer to meet the conditions confront- 
ing him today. Tomorrow the large indus- 
try might pay a higher price to favor another 
supplier. The small manufacturer is at the 
mercy of such a condition. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. Fitzpatrick. 





SwinGc TO MILL PRICING GENERAL—VIRTUAL 
COMPLETE ABANDONMENT OF MULTIPLE Bas- 
ING POINT QUOTING IN STEEL INDUSTRY INDI- 
CATED BY END OF SUMMER AS ADDITIONAL 
PRODUCERS FOLLOW UNITED STATES STEEL'S 
LEaD 
With additional steelmakers adopting mill 

pricing, abandoning the historic basing point 

system, indications are that before the end 
of the summer Virtually every steel mill in 


the country, large and small, will be quoting 
on the new basis. 

Impact of the change in pricing method on 
consumers’ costs will be substantial since 
freight charges formerly absorbed by the 
mills now will have to be paid by the con- 
sumer. This added cost burden, however, 
will vary between consumers, depending on 
their proximity to steel production centers. 
In some cases, buyers may benefit from the 
change. 

ABANDONED RELUCTANTLY 


The steel industry abandons basing point 
pricing reluctantly. Without exception steel 
executives view the change, forced by recent 
Supreme Court dceisions in the cement and 
rigid steel conduit cases, as a backward step. 
The steel men point out that abandonment 
of the multiple basing point system will: 

1. Promote local monopolies. 

2. Restrict competition between the steel 
mills. 

3. Force the closing and relocation of mills 
and factories. 

4. Curtail development of low-cost produc- 
tion and distribution. 

5. Deny consumers a free choice of sup- 
pliers. 

6. Lead to geographical concentration of 
industry. 

7. Cost customers more money because of 
increased transportation charges. 

8. Prevent establishment of consumer cost 
estimates prior to actual purchases. 

9. Result in higher prices on finished prod- 
ucts to the ultimate consumer. 

10. Create confusion and uncertainties in 
the marketing of steel products which will 
have chaotic effects on the economy of the 
Nation. 

SEE GROWTH HAMPERED 


It is the firm conviction within the steel 
industry that under mill pricing the indus- 
trial growth of the Nation will be hampered. 
Ben Moreell, president, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., in a letter announcing his com- 
pany’s policy, said: “The Nation’s basic in- 
dustries and their customers cannot continue 
the vigorous growth which is essential to the 
preservation of our country’s industrial 
strength.” 

All that the steel companies seek, he said, 
is the right to compete, and in order to re- 
store this basic principle he held it is 
essential that Congress amend the laws so 
there will be no statutory prohibition against 
charging lower miil prices to some customers 
than to others, when such lower prices are 
necessary to permit products to be sold in a 
distant market to compete with another pro- 
ducer more favorably located. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


It was apparent last week that both pro- 
ducers and consumers of steel are banking 
heavily on some legislative action which will 
permit at least partial restoration of the bas- 
ing point system. However, indications in 
Washington were that if anything at all is 
done along this line, it will be months in the 
making. 

Senator Homer CAPEHART (Republican, In- 
diana), chairman of a special subcommittee 
investigating effects of recent Supreme Court 
decisions on basing point pricing, last week 
indicated that length of the special session 
of Congress would determine whether hear- 
ings get under way before fall. If the spe- 
cial session is prolonged 2 or 3 months (which 
seems unlikely) hearings of the subcommit- 
tee probably would get under way. In any 
event the most that can be expected in the 
near future are hearings, anv possible legis- 
lation being deferred until the next Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, full play of the market under 
the new pricing system will permit more 
realistic judgment of the effect of the pricing 
change on the economy. While there is con- 
siderable talk of fabricating plants moving 
closer to steel production, for the most part 
it is believed fabricators will not be in a 
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hurry to pick up their shops and move, Rx. 
tent to which truck and water transport can 
be utilized in offsetting increased rai} freight 
costs is a matter which thousands of fabri. 
cators will look into before they decide upon 
such a costly proceeding as moving their 
plant—tlock, stock, and barrel. 





Wage Increases for Employees of Bell 
Telephone System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, officers of the Communications 
Workers of America, a union represent- 
ing some 230,000 phone workers across 
the Nation, inform me that they have 
been carrying on negotiations with the 
Nation’s telephone industry since early 
spring, with little success in getting the 
gigantic Bell System to come through 
with a third-round increase, as most 
American corporations have already 
done, 

I should like briefly to review the bar- 
gaining relationship which has existed 
for several years between A. T. & T. and 
the phone union. In 1946 most corpora- 
tions agreed to wage increases early in 
the spring, many of the unions involved 
being unable to obtain them without go- 
ing on strike. 

Rather than strike the telephone in- 
dustry then, the phone union, under the 
leadership of J. A. Beirne, accepted a 
compromise wage increase settlement 
somewhat less than that obtained by 
other workers. A year later, in 1947, the 
phone industry, despite the granting by 
other industries of a sizable second 
round of increases, refused to grant any 
to telephone workers, forcing them on a 
6-week Nation-wide strike before the in- 
dustry came through with a second round 
wage increase, again smaller in amount 
than that obtained by unions in other 
industries. 

In its bargaining this year CWA de- 
cided to do everything possible to avoid a 
strike and has so far displayed admirable 
restraint in not calling one. Bargaining 
began with the phone industry early in 
the year for renewal of contracts set to 
expire generally in the early part of May. 
No wage increases were forthcoming even 
after the General Motors settlement and 
that in other branches of the automobile 
industry, steel, oil, rubber, coal. electrical 
manufacturing, building construction, 
Government workers. 

By now the newspapers report that 
practically all branches of organized la- 
bor, except telephones, have obtained 
third-round increases amounting gen- 
erally to about 11 cents to 15 cents an 
hour. 

CWA, as its contracts began to expire, 
extended some of them and in other cases 
entered into long-term stabilizing agree- 
ments, whereby the question of wages 
was temporarily set aside subject to re- 
opening twice during the life of these 
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contracts. About half the 230,000 work- 
ers CWA represents are covered by con- 
tracts still under negotiation despite the 
ending of their primary term several 
months ago. 

= seems to me that if we are going to 

ke democracy work we must make one 
- its foundation stones, free collective 
bargaining, work also. Free collective 
bargaining requires a willingness on both 
sides of the conference table to give and 
take, be reasonable in their position, to 
consider each other’s viewpoint and to be 
ready to compromise. It seems to me 
that the leaders of CWA have done all 
this. They openly stated they intend to 
avoid a strike if itis possible. They have 
followed through on this statement, even 
the ugh a wage increase is long past due 
to ‘th lem. They still have no present in- 
to is of striking, but their patience is 
bes nab to wear thin. 

Let us look at the company actions in 
connection with this. The A. T.& T. isa 
seven-and-one: half-billion-dollar corpo- 
ration, the largest business organization 
in America. It is a controlled industry, 

upervised partly by State commissions 
and partly by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Its recent rate in- 
creases have amounted to $137,000,000. It 
has applications pending before State 
rate-making bodies for another $80,000,- 
000. The corporation has paid a $9-a- 
year dividend since the early 1920’s, and 
paid that dividend right through the de- 
pression. Its latest report showed a net 
profit of $2.77 per share a quarter, more 
than enough to again pay this handsome 
$9 dividend. It is in the midst of a dial- 

conversion program, which will give it an 

opportunity for increasing even more its 
profit ratio through handling of calls 
mechanically rather than manually by 
telephone operators. Incidentally, as 
this program progresses it will throw 
thousands of operators out of work. 

Despite this exceedingly favcrable 
financial position, a situation likely to 
become even more pleasant for the own- 
ers of the company in the future, the Bell 
System has been adamant in refusing to 
grant wage increases to its employees. 

Some slight movement in wage in- 
creases has just become evident in the 
manufacturing branch of the industry, 
but even here company offers so far have 
been still below the third-round pattern 
established in other industries. As for 
the several hundred thousand workers in 
the overating end of the business, the 
Bell System ctill insists that no wage in- 
creases are yet justified. Despite rising 
prices, the historic lag of telephone wages 
below others, and despite the fact that 
their 1946 and 1947 increases were not 
as great as those for workers in other 
fields, the Bell System, in some obscure 
manner best known to itself, steadfastly 
maintains that its workers are not en- 
titled to an increase. 

We passed the Taft-Hartley law dur- 
ing this session of Congress, a law which 
some labor leaders say put difficulties in 
their way of operation and hamstrung 
their activities. If American corpora- 
tions like A. T. & T. continue their refusal 
to play fair with their workers, perhaps 
it is time the Congress did something 
about interfering with company activi- 


ties, which more often than those of 
workers bring on economic strife and 
trouble. 

In this special session there is perhaps 
not enough time to go into this matter 
thoroughly, but when the Eighty-first 
Congress convenes, if the Bell System 
has not mended its ways, we should rec- 
ommend a complete investigation into 
its methods of operation, its profit-tak- 
ing, and its relations with its employees 
and the unions which represent them. 
America’s gigantic corporations have 
just as much responsibility in maintain- 
ing industrial peace as have America’s 
unions. 





Federal Spendiag Is Greatest Single 
Cause of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 19438 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of State Chambers of 
Commerce: 


FEDERAL SPENDING IS GREATEST SINGLE CAUSE 
CF INFLATION—PRESIDENT OFFERS EIGHT- 
PoInT ProcraM To CHECK INFLATION BUT 
OverRLcoKS Most IMporRTANT RECOMMENDA- 
TION: Curs GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
President Truman has ordered Congress 

back to Washington to deal with two na- 

tional problems: Inflation and housing. Hi 
message to the Congress, delivered on Tues- 
day, cutlined the things he wants done. The 
message contained 3,000 words, 1,110 of which 
were devoted to the es of inflation ons 
to his 8 proposals for solving that ob- 
lem. There was not a single word of Pues 
ence, however, to the m« st t important of all 
the causes of inflation—the extravagant and 
unsound spending policies of the Federal 

Government itself. 

None of the President’s eight recommenda- 
tions even hinted of the one remedy which, 
above all others, could effectively check the 
disturbing trend toward ever-rising prices— 
reduction of the cost of government. 

On the contrary, the President's message 
contained no less than 10 recommenda- 
tions for new Federal cutlays, which, if ap- 
proved by Congress, would at the outset add 
almost $2,000,000,000 more to the present 
budget, and eventually at least $9,000,000,000 
more. 

These proposed new expenditures would 
entail large increases in Federal employment, 
in Government purchases of basic mate- 
rials, and in building space needed for the 
new offices created by the prcoposed legis- 
lation. These increases would come in the 
face of desperate Nation-wide shortages of 
manpower materials, and building space— 
shortages which contribute largely to current 
inflationary conditions. 


7 


COST OF LIVING VERSUS THE COST OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

The President’s message dwelt at length on 
rising prices and the high cost of living. 

The cost of living in the United States has 
risen 73 percent since 1939, according to the 
latest report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This is a very disturbing increase in- 
deed. 

But in the same period of time the ccst 
of Federal Government (as measured by its 
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expenditures) has soared from $8,765,338,000 
in the fiscal year 1939 to $39,326,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1948 (Treasury Bulletin of 
June 30). This is an increase of 337 percent. 

In other words, the cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment has increased at a rate four and a 
half times as fast as the cost of living has 
increased since 1939. 

That is important for this reason: Taxes 
for all government in the United States to- 
day—Federal, State, and local—constitute 
the largest single item in the budget of the 
whole American people. It is iarger than the 
Nation's bill for food. It amounts to more 
than 25 cents of every dollar of the Nation's 
income. Of the $55,000,000,000 levied and 
collected am taxes s for all government in the 
United States oe year, more than four-fifths 
goes to Wash 

It can stadia. be seen that if Congress were 
to approve new expenditures advocated 
the President ‘ame needed to meet these 
new spending burdens would take an even 
larger slice of the American income dollar 
than is taken now. 
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TAXES ARE INTENDED FOR SPENDING 

The President’s message did, indeed, pro- 
pose the levying of a new tax n excess- 
profits tax. The message stated that the new 
revenues are intended “to provide a Treasury 
surplus and rare a brake on inflation.” 

Students of public finnace know that taxcs 
are imposed by government—any govern- 
ment—for one purpose, and one purpose 
only: to provide money to spend. 

Surely this is confirmed by the new spenc 
ing recommendations made in the Pre 
message. he excess-profits-tax revenu 
intended to finance additional Federal ex- 
penditures and nothing else. 


S 








INFLATION CAN BE CURBED—IF 

The most imrortant contribution toward 
breaking the inflationary trend can be made 
by the Federal Government itself, simply by 
putting its own house in order. 

Let us give a few examples of what we 
mean: 

Manpower shortages threaten to retard the 
Nation's prod ion. Yet the Federal Gcv- 
ernment is surfeited with manpower. It now 
has 2,100,000 civilians on its pay rolls and has 
been hiring additional employees at the rate 
of almost 500a day. Chairman Harry F. Byrp 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures has recome- 
mended that Federal personnel be reduced by 
30 percent. He has declared that this can be 
done without impairing essential Govern- 
ment services. Adoption of this recommen- 
dation would ; make available 630,000 workers 
to help relieve manpower shortages in many 
parts of the country. 

There is a shortage of basic mat 2rials— 
steel, lumber, etc. The President's Economic 
Advisory Council in January urged a sub- 
stantial cut in public works construction in 
order to conserve on materials in short sup- 
ply. Yet the Government is now embark “ed 
on public works projects which will cost the 
taxpayers more than $2,500,000,000 in the 
fisc al year 1949— the largest public construc- 
tion program ever undertaken in a peacetime 
year. A judicious rescission of a substantial 
part of the funds appropriated for public 





works in 1949 would help to solve the prob- 
lem of essential materials shortages. 
Finally, inflation is aggravated by the 


scarcity of building space and of housing. 
The United States Government is by far the 
largest single user of building space in the 
Nation. Its agencies are constantly com- 
peting with private firms and among them 


selves for office space in every s ble city 
in the country. Newly created Federal 
agencies are now said to require 9 0 
square feet of space in Washington A 
determination to halt the creation or new 
Federal agencies and ti exp t 
ones, and to weed out and elim > unes- 
sential and overlapping services, would do 
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much to relieve building-space shortages and 
make more materials and manpower avail- 
able for housing construction. 
; i ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Research Director, National Associa- 
tion of State Chambers of Com- 
merce. 





A Clean Sweep—By Republicans— 
Needed To End These New-Deal-Born 
Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp the following 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land News of August 3, 1948: 


A CLEAN SWEEP—BY REPUBLICANS—NEEDED TO 
END THESE NEW-DEAL-BORN TROUBLES 

This is a good day to talk about the clean 
sweep for a whole new clean order that the 
people can make next November by voting 
for Governors Dewey and Warren. 

It is becoming painfully clear that . lot 
of the wretched disorders, suspicions, and 
dirty international double-dealing at Wash- 
ington are all the final results of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s original New Deal—changed in some 
small ways in the days of President Truman, 
but not in its worst particulars. 

What is needed, we repeat, is a clean sweep 
for a whole new clean order. 

An ex-Communist Party member is testi- 
fying to disclosures that ought to scare any 
right-thinking citizen. She is putting the 
finger on the actual Communists who held 
good public jobs at Washington at the tax- 
payers’ expense. She is telling what they 
did. Notably, how they leaked Washington 
inforrnation to Russian Reds sent over here 
by Moscow to set up such pipe lines. 

The first person she accuses of leaking in- 
formation to her, to give to her Russian 
playmates to be cabled back to Moscow, 
doesn’t deny he gave her information. 
Somewhat worse, he admits associating with 
people he knew were actual Reds, in Wash- 
ington and New York; he even was married 
into a pinko family. 

Just how he got to a high public post on a 
board which determined American shipping 
licenses to Russia—in these days—should 
mystify and anger the right thinking. 

When she gets around to testifying that 
Lauchlin Currie, one of President Roosevelt's 
special assistants, and Harry White, who 


helped set up Bretton Woods, leaked in- 
formation to Communists on the Federal 
pay roll, the possibility can be admitted 
that they didn’t know what they were 
leaking. 


Yet it’s shocking that such careless talkers 
got to top key positions in the New Deal 
government, isn’t it? And the inference 
is lodged that they weren't careful about 
their associates, either; and, further, that 
the line was never drawn, in President Roose- 
velt’s time, between a loud-talking New 
Dealer and New Deal-talking Communist 
Party members. 

We need to sweep out the whole mess. We 
don’t want a Truman hang-over administra- 
tion which lets the Remingtons and the 
Whites, whatever they were, stay on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. 

Down at Dayton, an imported mob of labor 
goons has been deiying the law all because 


the United Electrical Workers, which is ad- 
mittedly full of Communist officers, lost a 
plant election and wouldn’t abide by the re- 
suit. 

Tear gas, stink bombs, sluggings, and in- 
timidation of workers—the story is as bad 
there as it was in the days of the sit-downers 
and the worst terrorist picketers. 

Neither this union nor its questionable 
officers nor the labor goons would be able to 
operate thus lawlessly had they not been 
started off by the New Deal and its one-sided 
Wagner law—which tied every employer's 
hands and shut his mouth until the Taft- 
Hartley Act tried to make it a less one-sided 
act. 

We need a new crowd which will compel 
the labor laws to be enforced and not set off 
terrorists. We'll not get it as long as the 
old crowd of New Deal labor bosses and Com- 
munist union leaders have old friends left 
in power in Washington. 

The promises and program of the Wallace 
third party, if you study them, will raise the 
hair on your heads. It’s the nearest to a 
Communist Party that our third parties have 
ever developed. 

But who produced Henry Wallace in our 
public life and gave him political stature? 

Who produced Lee Pressman, the CIO com- 
mander in chief of Mr. Roosevelt’s days in 

he White House, and GLEN TaYLor, and Vrto 
MARCANTONIO, who represents the New York 
Communists in Congress? It was the Roose- 
velt-Truman New Deal which produced and 
protected all of them. 

A clean sweep of the whole regime is what 
the country needs; a bringing in of new lead- 
ers untainted and uncompromised by what 
has been going on for the last 15 years, so 
much of it under the cover of darkness and 
secrecy. 

Certainly the time is past when we dare 
go on with an administration which is half 
American and haif still working and pleading 
for Soviet Russia. 

Fortunately, the clean sweep is right at 
hand—Dewey and Warren; and a Republican 
Congress to work with them. 





Plywood and Plywood Workers Are 
Helping Solve the Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
year 1946 only 437,600 new homes were 
built in this country. Last year, 1947, 
we nearly doubled that figure by com- 
pleting 837,000 housing units. This year, 
judging from statistics for the first 6 
months, we will construct a million 
homes. 

I want to talk to you today briefly 
about an industry—a comparatively new 
industry—that has played a great part 
in achieving this million-new-homes-a- 
year record. It is the plywood industry. 

The Nation for several years has been 
pleading desperately for more homes. 
To build these homes more production 
of building materials was needed. That 
we might have more homes the Nation 
asked the men and women of the ply- 
wood industry to produce more plywood. 

How well the plywood industry re- 
sponded to that plea for more building 
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material is revealed by the figures of ply- 
wood production. 

In 1945 the production of fir plywood 
in this country was 1,200,000,000 square 
feet. In 1946 it was 1,400,000,000 square 
feet and in 1947 it was 1,600,000,000 
square feet. This year it will be 2,000,. 
000,000 square feet or almost double the 
production of plywood of a brief 3 years 
ago. The contemplated output for 1949 
is estimated at 2,700,000,000 square feet 
or far more than twice what it was in 
1945. 

I doubt if any other industry in Amer- 
ica, or in the world, has done such a 
magnificent and outstanding job in in- 
creased production. 

You cannot build new homes without 
building material and when sometime be- 
fore December 31, 1948, Americans say, 
“We built a million homes this year” q 
great deal of credit for this great achieye- 
ment properly should go to the men and 
women of the plywood industry of Amer- 
ica and to the loggers who supplied the 
logs to make possible the doubling of 
plywood production within the brief pe- 
riod of 3 years. 

There are in the United States 43 ply- 
wood factories that make plywood from 
Douglas fir. Thirteen of those plywood 
factories, almost one-third of the total, 
are in the district which I have the honor 
to represent in Congress. 

But magnificent as has been the job 
which has been done by the plywood in- 
dustry in the past 3 years, it is preparing 
to do even a better one. 

During the period since VJ-day, pro- 
duction of the 31 plants in operation in 
1945 has been increased 50 percent. 

Furthermore, 12 additional factories 
have heen completed to add to the ply- 
wood output. 

Important, too, is the fact that on July 
15, 1948, there were 10 additional ply- 
wood plants under construction and 
others were being projected for the 
future. 

The estimated investment in this great 
new industry, which has grown up almost 
entirely within the past 25 years, is now 
placed at $110,000,000. 

The industry employs 13,000 factory 
workers and provides an annual pay roll 
of $56,048,000. All this is in addition 
to the other pay rolls which it has opened 
among those who supply the industry 
with raw material and services. 

There is another contribution to the 
national economy which the plywood in- 
dustry is making which few of us think 
about. The plywood indusiry is making 
our forests go further and last longer. 

For every 1,000 feet of log that goes 
into a lumber sawmill, the operator gets 
about 750 board feet of lumber. The 
rest is lost in sawing and slab material. 

The same log going through a plywood 
plant will produce not 750 board feet of 
coverage material as in the lumber mill, 
but 1,500 square feet of coverage mate- 
rial, about twice what the lumber sawmill 
obtains. 

Plywood is made of thin layers of wood, 
laminated together. Three layers of 
plywood laminated together into a 3,- 
inch piece of plywood has greater 
strength than a l-inch board of lum- 
ber. Thus the plywood industry is giv- 














ing us approximately twice as much 
puilding material from every tree taken 
from our forests. 

This is important not only to the home 
building industry but to the Federal 
Government itself. Uncle Sam is the 
Nation’s greatest owner of timber. Our 
Federal Government, according to the 
1947 annual report of the chief forester, 
now owns 179,314,756 acres of forest 
land, or a landed area three times the 
size of all six New England States com- 
bined. 

The loggers and plywood workers work 
and live among the biggest things that 
crow outdoors, the gigantic and towering 
trees of our Pacific Northwest forests. 

Working among the trees and on the 
great logs produced from them, these 
workers have imbibed from the forests 
something of the strength and hardiness 
of the trees that they conquer and turn 
into useful products. 

In the war years these workers did a 
great job in turning out plywood for the 
war effort—to build Army-Navy hous- 
ing, to build boats and many other things 
useful in the war effort. 

In peace they have turned their ef- 
forts to supplying the material to homes, 
more homes and then still more homes. 

Last year they produced 1,600,000,000 
square feet of plywood. This year they 
will produce 2,000,000,000. Next year 
their production of plywood will be 2,- 
750,000,000 square feet. 

They are doing a job that will make 
possible the building of a million homes 
this year and perhaps 1,500,000 next 
year. 

The plywood workers and the loggers 
and those in allied industries, are doing 
more than anyone else—more even than 
lawmakers—to solve the housing short- 


ace 
age. 





Request for a Congressional Iavestization 
of Our Policies in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a petition from the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, requesting a thorough congressional 
investigation of our policies in Germany. 

It is an undeniable fact that our policy 
ot rebuilding Germany into a great power 
again is viewed with fear and horror by 
our former allies and victims of German 
aggression and brutality. These nations 
and these people have suffered from Ger- 
man attacks and militarism for the past 
200 years. 

I understand that copies of this peti- 
tion have also been sent to Speaker Jor 
MarTINn and to Senator VANDENBERG. The 
petition follows: 

To the Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Sms: Your petitioners, members of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War III, 
& honprofit organization incorporated in the 
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State of New York, respectfully represent that 
certain conditions relating to the conduct of 
our occupation of Germany, and that the 
policy and activities of our Government re- 
lating to German war industries, should be 
subjected to immediate and thorough investi- 
gation by the Congress. 

1, Our complaint is based, in general, on 
the fact that our policy toward Germany has 
been almost completely discarded and that 
we are about to re-create the very same forces 
which embroiled the world in two wars. Spe- 
cifically our complaint is based on the fact 
that we have made a mockery out of our 
denazification and reparations programs, the 
trial of war criminals, the elimination of 
Germany’s industrial war potential and the 
handling of the decartelization of the Ger- 
man industries by our military government. 

2. The recent dismissals of acquittals of 
charges against the leaders of I. G, Farben 
and the Krupp steel firm of participation in 
the common plan or conspiracy to wage 
aggressive war, and the inadequate sentences 
or acquittals of the leaders of the Flick steel 
combine, violate every concept of human 
morality and of international law as assem- 
bled and decreed in article 6 of the Charter 
(drawn up by the Allied Powers in 1945). 

3. These recent decisions by judges sitting 
in the all-American Military Tribunal appear 
to vindicate tragically various charges of a 
most serious character reflecting upon these 
Courts, which were made prior to these deci- 
sions: 

(a) Dispatches from responsible corre- 
spondents of the United States newspapers in 
Germany have stated that the judges of the 
Military Tribunal were softening in con- 
sidering evidence against the German in- 
dustrialists; that reports and rumors were 
current in Germany of alleged improper con- 
duct of certain members of the American 
prosecution staff, and that the plea of igno- 
rance of the Nazis’ intent to wage aggressive 
war, on which the four-power tribunal freed 
H. Horace Greeley Schacht, was being ac- 
cepted as precedent in the all-American tri- 
bunal. 

(b) These reports and allegations and the 
recent decisions jn the trials of industrial 
leaders seem to indicate that the Schacht 
acquittal was arranged to provide judicial 
safe havens for these industrialists; Howard 
Watson Ambruster, author of the book, Trea- 
son’s Peace, published in 1947, has stated 
publicly that the rules of the all-American 
military tribunal were so drawn up as to 
require or permit the precedent of the 
Schacht acquittal to rule in these trials, 
and that impropriety appeared in the selec- 
tion of the judges sitting in these trials. 

(c) In numerous American newspapers, 
comments have appeared regarding the seri- 
ousness of these charges, which have so far 
gone unanswered and undenied, as stated 
editorially in the Cleveland News of April 9, 
1948. 

(d) Other protests at the conduct of these 
trials and the decisions of the judges have 
been made on the floor of the Congress, by 
numerous responsible citizens in the press 
and by the signers of this petition. 

4. The decartelization of German indus- 
tries and the elimination of war plants was 
decreed by the Allied Military Government in 
1945. This decree has not been implemented 
and former assistant, Howard C. Petersen, 
stated before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that we have 
eliminated only 5 or 6 war plants. 

(a) Step by step the restrictions on res- 
toration of the German chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries, which constitute the real 
German war potential, have been lifted. 

(b) On numerous occasions the United 
States Government has stated its intention 
to set up safeguards against Germany's 
economic and military power. One of these 
essential safeguards has been the prohibi- 
tion, under the Potsdam Agreement, of the 
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manufacture of aluminum. In March 1948 
it was reported that the Germans were 
granted the permission to manufacture 
aluminum. 

(c) On March 13, 1948, the staff of the 
United States decartelization group at Eer- 
lin addressed a protest to Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, commander of our American Military 
Government in Germany, because of his in- 
structions to desist from further breaking 
up of German industrial combines. This 
appears absolutely contrary to the orders 
given in 1945, and as specifically provided 
for by the decartelization laws which be- 
came effective in the United States and 
United Kingdom zones on February 12, 1947. 
General Clay is reported to have ordered 
these 19 protestants to either desist in car- 
rying out this law as written or to resign 
their jobs and return to the United States 
if dissatisfied with his revision of the origi- 
nal policy. In some instances resignations 
are reported to have taken place. 

(ad) The I. G. Farben plants are now being 
operated by former employees and under the 
guidance of the men on trial at Nuremberg, 
and the expectation is that when the trials 
are completed the defendants themselves 
are to be restored to their former positions, 
in control of the German war potential. It 
has officially been admitted that nothing 
can prevent the resumption of cartel alli- 
ances by these industries should control be 
relaxed. 

(e) H. Horace Greeley Schacht, after his 
acquittal of war crimes charges, was con- 
victed as a Nazi by a German court and 
sentenced to jail, but it is reported that 
he has now been transferred to pleasant 
quarters at Frankfort to act as adviser to 
General Clay on the restoration of the Ger- 
man economy. The American press has 
opened its columns to him for the defense 
of his own views. 

(f) Various important war industrialists 
and industrial financiers who aided in bring- 
ing Hitler to power and in the conduct of 
the war have never been either tried or in- 
dicted by the allied or American tribunals, 
as for example, Kurt Von Schroeder, head of 
the Stein Bank of Cologne, who on his record 
is one of the most dangerous war criminals 
in Germany, was released with a fine of a 
few hundred marks; Herman J. Abs, director 
and the guiding brain of the most powerful 
bank in Nazidom, the Deutsche Bank, who, 
as a powerful leader, rendered invaluable 
services to the Nazis; Heinrich Dinkelbach, 
and scores of others, who were put back into 
their powerful positions by the occupation 
authorities (see partial list in CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, July 26, 1947). 

(gz) The final restoration of the I. G. Far- 
ben empire and the German heavy industry 
is only a matter of time, but it is already ap- 
parent that the industrial war lords and 
stanch Hitler supporters, who manipulated 
the German war potential are again guiding 
Germany's economy in Bizonia. It is there- 
fore clear that we are about to repeat the 
mistakes made by the Allies after World War 
I when we neglected to set up adequate con- 
trols over the German economy. 

(h) The most serious aspect of these accu- 
sations is the conciusion that the hidden 
power of Allies and friends of these German 
war industrialists persist inside the United 
States and is a controlling influence in our 
policy relating to the German war potential. 

(i) Vigorous protests have been made on 
the floor of Congress and by many responsi- 
ble citizens against this restoration of the 
German war potential. No real answer to 
these protests has been heard from any 
source, but the air and press have been filled 
with inspired falsehoods to the effect that 
the restoration of these German war indus- 
tries is essential to the recovery of western 
Europe, and also for the protecticn of the 
United States against Russia 
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CONCLUSIONS 


5. We submit that all these facts and the 
allegations and accusations relating to them, 
as repeatedly and publicly made, are too se- 
ricus and present too great a menace to the 
future world peace to remain unchallenged 
unanswered. We submit that these 
charges must be properly investigated. 
Should these charges be proven, then drastic 
action should be taken against each and every 
individual, regardless of his position, for what 
will appear as participation in a conspiracy 
against the security of the United States and 
the future world peace. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. MONTEITH GILPIN, 
Secretary, Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc. 


and 





Youth Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herein a letter that I have 
received {rom Mr. Gael Sullivan, execu- 
tive director of the Theatre Owners of 
America, Inc., urging that we aid the 
youth of America in observing the month 
of September as Youth Month. 

I believe that it behooves each and 
every one of us to do our very best to 
encourage every young man and woman 
to take the place in our country and its 
affairs thet rightfully belongs to them. 

The letter follows: 

THEATRE OWNERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., August 2, 1948. 
Hon. MicHAEL EKIRWAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mike: September is Youth Month all 
over the Nation and we are appealing for 
your help to put it over. As one of the 
widely recognized leaders of the Nation, you 
can give this program for our youth real 
impact and meaning. 

We want this month when we salute our 
youth to be on the positive side—to stress 
achievement, not delinquency. 

We want in clear terms to tell youth what 
the Nation offers in work and educational 
opportunities. 

We want to point out the tested values 
and advantages of our democratic system. 

We want to say to youth: “There are re- 
wards for constructive effort and achieve- 
ment, and your future is not padlocked.” 

We want to tell them that serving and 
assisting our Government is an honorable, 
respected career, whether in the home town 
or on the national level. 

The campaign to give youth “a place in 
the sun” is being spearheaded by the The- 
atre Owners of America, an exhibitor or- 
ganization comprising theatre owners in all 
parts of the Nation. 

It is no self-seeking enterprise. We are 
merely helping to “carry the ball’’ on a for- 
ward-looking youth project that resulted 
from the findings of the National Confer- 
ence on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, called by Attorney General Tom 
Clark. 

Every segment of the motion-picture in- 
custry has volunteered its full cooperation 
and time. 


This work will be further dramatized when 
President Truman dedicates a Youth Month 
stamp on August 11. 

We expect, through every possible channel, 
to set forth the wholesome citizen-building 
activity of the Nation’s youngsters. News- 
reels are now busy recording various youth 
endeavors. Editorial and sports writers, 
columnists, and working newspapermen have 
signified their full support. 

We are busy contacting radio commenta- 
tors, magazine writers, church, and welfare 
groups to give the widest possible focus to 
the Youth Month celebration. 

Tied up with this great effort must be a 
publicity drive to awaken parents and com- 
munity leaders to the importance of better 
home atmosphere, improved schools and 
housing; improved and expanded recrea- 
tional and vocational facilities. 

I am counting on you to “shoot out” a 
memo to your entire personnel to help us 
highlight Youth Month in September. The 
attached press book may give you an idea of 
its scope. 

For a freer and safer America—let youth 
know they belong. 

All the best, 
GAEL SULLIVAN 





The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt from the 
Washington Daily News for July 31, 1948: 


IT TOOK COURAGE FOR HT TO APPEAR BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Hyper Park.—It was brought to my atten- 
tion the other day that motor travel in the 
East has fallen off about 30 percent this 
year, and that many restaurants, cabins, 
and road stands are noticing that people 
are not spending so much money on meals 
and knick-knacks as they ordinarily have 
in the past. 

On short trips and day outings more peo- 
ple seem to be taking picnic lunches with 
them and eating them by the side of the 
road. 

This is one of the results of inflation and 
high prices. It means that the cost of living 
is so high that an increasing number of 
people find costly vacations impossible. 

It may well be, as some newspapers have 
pointed out, that President Truman had an 
eye to politics when he called the Congress 
in special session. The point is not, how- 
ever, whether this accusation is true or not, 
for it is still true that Congress needed to 
be called into session and to finish some of 
its work. It must have taken courage for the 
President to appear before this Republican- 
dominated Congress in person. He cannot 
delude himself into thinking that its Mem- 
bers are friendly toward him. So, it would 
seem that he really has a sense that certain 
things are of paramount importance—impor- 
tant enough to tell them to Congress face to 
face. 

One newspaper stated that in his explana- 
tion of inflation the President had been 
superficial. I wonder if the people of the 
country need much more information on 
this subject. It has become something that 
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affects their daily lives and they see the re. 
sults of it every time they go to a store. I 
must say that some of the things the Presi. 
dent said struck me as being very pertinent 
such as, “high prices are not taking time 
off for the election. High prices are not 
waiting until the next session of Congress,” 

The first two points Mr. Truman mentioneq 
in his message—the imposing of an excess. 
profits tax and putting controls on consumer 
credit—may not be completely effective. 
They are, nevertheless, two things that have 
proved their value in the past. 

It has been said certain prices that have 
gone up, such as steel, have not gone up any- 
where near as much as farm prices. I have 
not followed the rise carefully enough to 
be sure whether this is a correct statement. 
But I cannot help wondering whether the 
excessive rise in farm prices is because farm 
prices were so much below what they should 

ave been and that they had further to go 
before they could be compared at all with 
industrial prices. 

The whole question is a difficult and con- 
fusing one. Nevertheless, I cannot believe 
that the Congress cannot find a solution if 
it really would forget political advantage and 
look upon this as one of the essential prob- 
lems to have behind us before again recessing. 





Indictment of Reds Is Move To Prevent 
Sabotage of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by Constan- 
tine Brown that appeared in the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle on Friday, July 30, 1948: 


INDICTMENT OF REDS IS MOVE TO PREVENT 
SABOTAGE OF UNITED STATES 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Indictment of the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party on charges of advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States is a belated attempt to throttle 
the one big internal menace to America’s 
security and national defense, but it comes 
in time to prevent the Communist machine 
from carrying out its principal mission in 
this country, which is to cripple America’s 
war effort by sabotage if we ever become 
embroiled with Soviet Russia. 

Ample time was taken in the preparation. 
of the indictments—more than a year was 
devoted to investigation—and action was 
taken with extreme deliberation and con- 
sideration of a mass of evidence. There can 
be no contention that the indictments were 
the result of excessive zeal to purge the 
United States of Communists or of lack of 
examination of evidence. 

The question of whether the Communist 
Party will be permitted to function as a fifth 
column for Soviet Russia within the United 
States comes now to a head in advance of the 
outbreak of a shooting war. 

It comes also at a time when Soviet 
Russia—perhaps anticipating the approach 
of armed conflict—has begun feverishly to 
tighten its lines and to fasten more securely 
its hold not only on its satellite states in 
eastern Europe, which would be essential to 
Russia’s conduct of war, but also on the for- 
eign Communist parties in non-Communist 
countries, whose work on Russia’s behalf has 
been cut out for them, 














In order to avoid confusion of thinking on 
the whole matter of Communist activity 
within the United States it must be kept 
clearly in mind that if the Communist Party 
were purely and simply a political party, 
pased on an economic and social philosophy 
which called for rise to power by American 
constitutional methods and thereafter the 
application of its radical economic and social 
doctrines by our traditional legislative meth- 
ods, there would be no grounds for objection 
to communism’s participation in the Ameri- 
can political drama. 

The party is not, however, a political ac- 
tivity in the same sense that the Republican 
and Democratic Parties are political activi- 
ties. The Communist Party takes its orders 
from Moscow. Many of its leaders have been 
trained in Soviet Communist schools, where 
the burden of their instruction is the tech- 
nigue of revolution and sabotage. It has 
devoted its efforts to creating chaos in the 
American economic sphere by fomenting 
strikes and strike disorders. 

Che Communist Party leaders are not be- 
ing prosecuted, therefore, for their purely 
political opinions, They are not being prose- 
cuted for their thoughts, and their rightful 
desire to see this country develop along lines 
of their own liking. 

The Communist leaders are being prose- 
cuted, however, because they sit at the top 
of an extensive machine with its tentacles 
in every part of the country—which is de- 
vote 
if 





sd to the violent overthrow of our form 
government, and the subjection of the 
American people, through their defeat by 
force of arms if necessary, to the Soviet Com- 
munist form of government. 

In its last analysis the whole question is 
not one of communism so much as it is a 
question of subordination of the American 
way of life and the American form of gov- 
ernment to Russian imperialism, which can 
never completely dominate the world as long 
as the United States stands as a rallying 
nt of resistance. Without the American 
letermination to defend democracy and free- 
n throughout the world the non-Commu- 
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ia’s domination. 

The United States represents the chief ob- 
stacle to Soviet Communist aims. It has 
made itself, therefore, the implacable foe of 
ageressive communism and it is this country 
which is most sensitive to Communist in- 
filtration. 

A start is being made on the extirpation 
of the Communist espionage and sabotage 
machine in this country and as this cam- 
paign gains in momentum the national de- 
fense will be strengthened in direct pro- 
portion, 





Hampton Roads Attacks Oil Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, a new pub- 
lic-service activity is expected to be in- 
augurated in Hampton Roads, Va., this 
week. Steamship operators will have 
available to them an accessible facility 
for easily and inexpensively disposing 
of bilge and ballast water containing oil 
refuse. I believe that our port is the 
first in the world to take this constructive 
step toward eliminating the serious oil- 
pollution menace which affects our en- 
‘tire coast line. 
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Oil pollution of Virginia waterways and 
beaches has done tremendous damage to 
our sea-food industry and our beach re- 
sorts. Besides this, the accumulation of 
oil under docks and piers creates a seri- 
ous fire hazard to water-front commer- 
cial property. 

The people of the Hampton Roads area 
decided something had to be done about 
the situation. The spirit of cooperation 
which was manifest by Federal, State, 
and local public agencies and private 
citizens made it a real pleasure and priv- 
ilege for me to work with them in seek- 
ing a solution to the problem. They set 
up a working committee and studied the 
subject with a oneness of purpose and 
determination which was truly inspiring. 

Two Virginia congressional districts 
were affected. I was especially grateful 
to our colleague, Mr. Briann, for his en- 
thusiasm and constructive cooperation. 
We joined with representatives of the 
city governments of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia Beach, and Newport 
News. Chambers of commerce of these 
cities and of Ocean View, the Hampton 
Roads Sanitation Commission, the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association, 
the State Port Authority of Virginia, the 
Army district engineer, the commandant 
of the Fifth Naval District, the com- 
mandant of the Fifth Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, and various private firms and in- 
dividuals gave the _ problem their 
thoughtful attention. 

The course of action decided upon can 
truly be said to represent the joint 
thought and study of an alarmed 
and determined community. Everyone 
worked together for the common good. 

The service about to be inaugurated 
will provide a barge to receive the oil- 
bearing refuse. Ship owners will pay a 
nominal charge for the service, and rev- 
enues from this source together with in- 
come from oil reclaimed are expected to 
pay the cost of providing the service. 

Existing law forbids dumping oil- 
bearing waste in. coastal waters. Thus, 
at present, in order for a ship’s master 
to comply with the law he must incur 
the heavy expense incident to taking his 
ship more than 50 miles off shore before 
discharging the material. The other 
alternative is to violate the law, ignore 
the damage caused, and run the risk of 
apprehension and the imposition of 
penalties. 

Enforcement of the law is extremely 
difficult and penalties now provided have 
proven ineffective in controlling the sit- 
uation. My colleague, Mr. BLanp, has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 4468) to increase 
the penalties and we should take early 
action on this legislation. 

This new public-service facility at 
Hampton Roads will be operated by the 
Hampton Roads Sanitation Commission. 
Its manager, Mr. Reid W. Digges, is tak- 
ing every means at his disposal to enlist 
the voluntary cooperation of ships’ mas- 
ters who enter the port. I am confident 
that we shall observe a vast improve- 
ment in the oil-pollution situation short- 
ly after the facility begins operation, and 
I feel that early passage of Mr. BLanp’s 
bill will accelerate the complete elimina- 
tion of oil pollution from our waterways. 

I congratulate our people for their 
constructive and cooperative efforts. It 
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was a real pleasure for me to work with 
them and participate in their discussions 
and planning. I am glad to have hada 
part also in securing a Federal appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the furtherance of 
this work. 

The rest of the Nation will be inter- 
ested in observing the development and 
progress of the forward steps taken 
by Hampton Roads. Perhaps our pio- 
neering may show the way for solving 
this problem nationally. 





Hon. Ralph Henry Cameron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following bio- 
graphical sketch of Hon. Ralph Henry 
Cameron by James M. Barney: 


I 

Among the outstanding pioneer builders of 
Arizona must always be included the name 
of the Honorable Ralph Henry Cameron, last 
Territorial Delegate to Congress and later 
United States Senator from this State. Cam- 
eron, still hale and robust, is a man of genial 
temperament, likable qualities and friendly 
disposition. But above all, he is indomitable 
and persevering in his undertakings and a 
real fighter for right and justice—truly a 
worthy representative of the great Cameron 
clan of bonnie Scotland, famous in song 
and story, to whom Ralph Cameron claims 
distant kinship. 





II 


Born in the historic community of South- 
port, Maine, young Ralph Cameron was given 
the education then available in the public 
schools of his home county, adding to this 
well-grounded beginning home study and 
wide reading. At the age of 20 he answered 
the call of the West and soon found himself 
in Arizona, where he resided in various of 
its counties, pursuing such vocations as were 
then common to the country. Eventually 
he settled permanently in northern Arizona, 
making Flagstaff his home and center of busi- 
ness activities. 

III 

Exploring the famous Grand Canyon coun- 
try with others in search of mineral wealth, 
mining locations were made deep down in 
that stupendous and awe-inspiring gorge. 
Then began the building—by slow and la- 
borious effort—of what is known in the his- 
torical annals of that ccuntry as the Cam- 
eron Trail, that leads from the rim of the 
canyon to the bed of the Colorado River 
thousands of feet below. 

Begun as a mining project, Cameron's 
associates—one by one—became wearied of 
the undertaking, for it was a heart-breaking 
venture, only for men of courage and deter- 
mination. As his companions became dis- 
couraged and wanted to quit, Cameron 
bought them out. For 13 years Cameron 
packed copper ore out of the Grand Canyon 
by trail to the rim and from there hauled 
it overland 73 miles to Flagstaff for ship- 
ment. Those were the days of hand drilling 
of the pick and shovel, of pack trains and 


great freighting outfits. Those were the days 
when the pioneers of Arizona were beginning 
to develop its natural resources by hard work 


and pure nerve. 
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Later Cameron sold out his mining in- 
terests, retaining his trail as an attraction 
for.tourists. This resulted in long years of 
litigation with the Santa Fe Railroad, a pow- 
erful corporation in Arizona, which first 
brought Ralph Cameron into prominence and 
gave him wide publicity as a fighter who 
never knew when to quit. The railroad com- 
pany had acquired the branch line running 
from Williams, Ariz., to the rim of the Grand 
Canyon and the upper end of the Cameron 
Trail. The railroad people, therefore, wanted 
Ralph Camercn out of the way. But when 
the knock-down-and-drag-out struggle was 
over, the Santa Fe henchmen were indeed 
glad to limp out of the fight and leave Ralph 
Cameron master of the field of battle and 
the Cameron Trail—now known as the Bright 
Angel Trail. 

Cameron has mined and prospected in the 
Colorado River country from Hoover Dam to 
Bright Angel Trail and knows all about the 
Colorado River, from personal experience 
and from first-hand information. 

Iv 


In Coconino County, Ralph Cameron be- 
came widely known and extremely popular. 
On April 22, 1890, he was appointed sheriff 
of that county and thereafter was twice 
elected to the same office. In 1896 he mar- 
ried May Spaulding, of San Juan, Wash. In 
1906 he was elected to the board of super- 
visors and became Chairman of the board. 
Both as sheriff and supervisor, Cameron gave 
efficient and satisfactory service to the people 
of this county. 

He built many roads and trails in the 
Grand Canyon country and laid out the first 
wagon road from Flagstaff to Grand View 
Point over which tourists could travel in 
visiting the canyon; and he constructed at 
that time what is known as the Grand View 
Trail to the bottom of the big chasm. He 
was also instrumental in arranging the first 
stage service from Flagstaff to the Grand 
Canyon and was the first resident of Coco- 
nino County to put up money for the build- 
ing of the railroad line from Williams to the 
canyon. 

v 


It is conceded by most thinking people 
that every great leader of a state or nation 
is generally credited with some outstanding 
accomplishment during his lifetime by vir- 
tue of which honor and distinction are free- 
ly accorded him by his fellow citizens. To 
Ralph Cameron will always attach the dis- 
tinctive honor of being Arizona’s Delegate to 
Congress who secured the Territory's state- 
hood enabling act, a task which he accom- 
plished in the first term of his service at 
the National Capital. That he was able to 
secure the help of powerful political allies in 
order to bring the statehood issue to a suc- 
cessful conclusion reflects everlasting credit 
on Ralph Cameron, since others for decades 
had labored long and unsuccessfully to reach 
the same objective. The fight for statehood 
for Arizona had been started a score of years 
before and, although many political prom- 
ises were made during that time, nothing had 
ever been accomplished. 

So when in 1908, destiny beckoned to 
Ralph Cameron to take the leadership in 
Arizona’s long struggle for statehood he ac- 
cepted the challenge and became the Repub- 
lican nominee for Delegate to Congress with 
the strict understanding that if elected and 
he failed to obtain statehood for Arizona, he 
would never again ask for endorsement at 
the hands of Arizona’s voters. With that 
tacit understanding, Ralph Cameron entered 
the electoral contest of 1908 against that re- 
doubtable Democratic leader of territorial 
days, Marcus Aurelius Smith, who had never 
up to that time, tasted political defeat, 
Mark Smith had been repeatedly elected as 
Delegate to Congress on the plank that he 
would obtain statehood for Arizona—a serv- 
ice he never performed. After a whirlwind 
campaign—a typically Cameron campaign— 
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the Republican candidate was elected by a 
magnificent majority over the veteran Demo- 
cratic leader. Cameron went to Washington 
and the statehood bill was passed. Ralph 
Cameron had kept his first promise to the 
people of Arizona. 


vI 


In 1920 Arizonans again called upon Ralph 
Cameron for help. The farmers along the 
Gila River, especially in the great Casa 
Grande Valley, wanted the San Carlos Dam 
built. For years they had spent time and 
money in fruitless efforts to have a dam 
constructed on the Gila River in order to 
conserve the floodwaters that at times came 
in torrential volume down that erratic and 
turbulent stream. Ralph Cameron, the old 
fighter from Coconino County, again laid 
aside his business affairs and once more 
offered to go to Washington and have the 
San Carlos Dam built. He promised the 
people of Arizona that if they would elect 
him to the United States Senate, they could 
rest assured that their dream of a dam on the 
Gila would be fulfilled. The people took 
Ralph Cameron at his word and elected him 
United States Senator. He went to Washing- 
ton as Arizona’s junior Senator and before 
his term was up the money for the construc- 
tion of the San Carlos Dam—now called the 
Coolidge Dam—was appropriated and work 
upon the dam started. In due time this dam 
Was completed and is today one of the im- 
portant and substantial units of Arizona’s 
irrigation system. Ralph Cameron had kept 
his second promise to the people of Arizona. 

And, by the way, Ralph Cameron is the 
only Republican who has ever been elected 
to Congress from the State of Arizona, a fine 
tribute to the personal worth and popularity 
of the man himself. In the National Capital 
he was affectionately called the “sage-brush 
Senator” from Arizona. 


vir 


While Ralph Cameron was in Congress 
as Delegate and Senator, the following Fed- 
eral projects and undertakings—all of the 
greatest benefit to Arizona—were completed: 

The Laguna Diversion Dam acrossthe Colo- 
rado River, above Yuma, was completed and 
put in operation. 

The town of Parker, located on the Colo- 
rado River Indian Reservation, was laid out 
and lots sold to the public. Parker is now 
one of the thriving communities in Yuma 
County. 

Appropriations were obtained by Senator 
Cameron for the building of the suspension 
bridge across the Little Colorado River at 
Cameron, Ariz. This bridge, an important 
link in Arizona’s highway system, has en- 
abled travelers to visit northern Arizona. 

Senator Cameron obtained for Arizona the 
veterans’ hospital at Tucson, one of the 
largest institutions of its kind now operated 
by the Government. 

By using, with skill and discretion, his 
great influence in Washington, Senator Cam- 
eron was able to defeat what was known as 
the Swing-Johnson bill. This unfair meas- 
ure was intended to deprive Arizona of all 
water rights in the Colorado River and, if 
it had passed, would have meant the ruina- 
tion of this State. 

These are only a few of the activities that 
Ralph Cameron accomplished for Arizona 
during his years of service in the National 
Capital. 

VIII 

For a decade Senator Cameron’s business 
activities have taken him out of Arizona for 
much of the time. But on his return home 
some time since, he found Arizona facing 
the greatest crisis in its history—a crisis 
brought about by a long-continued drought. 
Rainless months have followed one after an- 
other until the lack of water is threatening 
the very life of the State. The people of 
Arizona—especially the residents of the Salt 
River Valley—demand a solution to these al- 





most intolerable conditions before it is too 
late. The remedy, they claim, lies in getting 
water to Arizona’s thirsty acres from the 
Colorado River. 

And Ralph Cameron, casting business ac. 
tivities aside, has again come forth with g 
vital suggestion—that if the people of Arj. 
zona send him back to Congress he will get 
them water—all the water they want—from 
the Colorado River. So he has become a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Congress from Arizona’s First Congressional 
District, making a Cameron promise that, if 
elected, he will bring water from the Colo- 
rado River to central Arizona. A Cameron 
promise has never been broken in the past— 
it has always brought results. And the peo- 
ple .° Maricopa County—casting bias and 
partisanship aside—will do well now to pon- 
der seriously Senator Cameron’s potential 
promise—for the destiny of this rich county 
hangs today in the balance, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable opposition to the present Fed- 
eral amusement tax is evidenced by both 
the public and cafe owners and the 
musicians throughout the country. 

The following article in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of Monday, August 2, 
1948, brings out the facts regarding the 
serious hardship which this tax is work- 
ing on all concerned: 


CAFE OWNERS AND MUSICIANS ASSAIL FEDERAL 
AMUSEMENT TAX 


It’s the consensus of most parties con- 
cerned that the only way to bring the enter- 
tainment industry out of its near disastrous 
slump is for an immediate repeal of the 20 
percent Federal amusement tax. 

In this instance the hard-hit restaurant 
and night club proprietors see eye-to-eye 
with the musicians’, waiters’, waitresses’ and 
barkeepers’ union. The third party di- 
rectly affected—the ever-paying consumer— 
most assuredly favors such action. 

Classified as a luxury assessment when put 
into being, it has turned out to be nothing 
of the sort. What it amounts to is this: If 
you go into a cafe for dinner and a couple 
of drinks, the question of whether you'll be 
taxed or not depends entirely upon the type 
of entertainment the establishment pro- 
vides. Wired music, juke boxes, television, 
and like mediums can be used according to 
the tax provisions without extra charge to 
the customer. 

Musicians may play for listening with no 
tax. But the minute the same musicians 
add any singing to their repertoire, the tax 
goes into effect. The same holds true if 
they play for dancing. 

The results are obvious. The guy who has 
to pay the tab’ has stopped going to places 
where he has to dish out an extra dollar on 
every five he actually spends. Consequently 
the bistro proprietors are keeping their entet- 
tainment in no-tax categories. 

As Paul Schwarz, president of the local mu- 
sicians’ federation puts it, “The tax will just 
about put us musicians out of business and 
on relief. It’s ironical that the mechanical 
devices are not taxed but that the same 
places are penalized if they dare give a live- 
lihood to musicians. These establishments 


provide the last employment opportunities to 
the majority of musicians.” 








A prominent hotel executive who wishes to 
remain anonymous goes down the line with 
Mr. Schwarz. He says not only the tax dis- 
criminates against musicians, but it has 
caused him to shut down his supper club. 

The man in the street doesn’t hesitate to 
voice his views on the subject. One called 
the tax “highway robbery,” another said he 
was “staying away from taverns and buying 
his own bottle.” A hack driver believes an 
adjustment on the amusement tax would in- 
crease his night business “three or four 
times.” 

Stage acts, whose appearances are all placed 
in the luxury or 20 percent category, are 
squawking that the interpretation limits 
their rights to earn a living. 

An informal poll on the part of this writer 
shows only 25 percent of the places which 
used entertainment a year ago are using it 
today. 

Ali concerned are trying to bring the mat- 
ter up before Congress in the present session, 





Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August ¢, 1948 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Denver Post: 


INFLATION WEAKENS MIGHTY ARM OF UNITED 
STATES 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


Do you remember the man in the poem, out 
on the lonely road, who “having once turned 
his head, turns it no more, because close be- 
hind, a frightful fiend doth tread’’? Now, 
there was a gentleman that really was a dope. 
If any normal man ever saw that close be- 
hind, a frightful fiend did tread, he’d break 
all records for the 100-mile dash. 

r so one would have thought. Now, it 
isn’t so sure. Because the conduct of some 
of our national political and business leaders 
makes the guy in the poem seem rational by 
comparison. 

They are trudging phlegmatically along, 
trying to ignore the reality of the most 
frightful fiend of our time and the fact that 
they are at least partly responsible for mate- 
rializing it. 

This fiend is inflation. It is a very special 
sort of demon. It slides its filching hand into 
the poor man’s purse, and places what it finds 
there in the profiteer’s pocket. 

It especially hates pensioners, people living 
on annuities and on the income from savings, 
and on insurance; white-collar workers, and 
in general all poor folk, the two-thirds of our 
people who live, because they must, on small 
incomes. It sneers in their faces even as it 
picks their pockets. 

This is that demon we were warned against 
and begged not to help during the war; from 
which we were truly told our country was in 
more danger than from Hitler, Mussolini and 
Tojo put together. 

This demon weakens the mighty arm of 
Uncle Sam, weakens his ability either to wage 
war or to maintain peace. Had it not been 
curbed during the war, our public debt would 
now be a third of a trillion dollars, 

This is that demon which since the war— 
and particularly since its friends took over 
Congress—has robbed the ex-GI of his pros- 
pective home and the civilian of his hard- 
won savings, those savings with which he 
bought Victory bonds to help win the war. 
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This is that demon which silently, like a 
thief in the night, is taking from the pockets 
of all Americans who dont have big incomes, 
6 or 10 times as much as the Republicans 
boast of having saved them in the tax- 
reduction bill. 

In other words, if your income is such 
that you will pay $10 less taxes in 1948 than 
in 1947 because of that tax bill, you must 
hand it right back out, and about $90 more, 
just to live not quite as well as you did last 
a But the Republicans don’t boast of 
that. 

This demon prepares the way for eventual 
recession and panic. He does this by raising 
the price of goods so high that the people 
who make them, the great solid body of our 
buying public, can’t afford to buy them. 
This has been the immediate cause of all 
panics. 

But this demon is more than a fiend and a 
precursor of panic. He is the best friend 
communism has on this earth. He goes be- 
fore, to prepare the way for the Red destroyer 
that sets the torch to liberty, freedom, and 
opportunity. 

Inflation does this by making poor people, 
at long last, so sick and hopeless of the 
struggle to live that they do not care what 
happens, and figure that no matter who takes 
over, their lot can be no worse. There is 
abundant evidence, everywhere communism 
rules, that they are wrong. But in other 
lands they have found this out only when it 
is forever too late. Will the demon even- 
tually so anesthetize Americans? 

Our President has called a special session 
of Congress in part to deal with the demon, 
His congressional opponents are scoffing. 
They say he is playing politics. (If so, it is 
better politics than theirs.) They say the 
American way of life does not permit our 
Government to chain the demon. 

They are threatening a do-nothing session, 
a sit-down strike. Little more would be 
needed to convince the American people that 
the blunders, and the service to stupidity, 
cupidity and the demon, of which some of 
them are guilty, are inherent in their politics 
and philosophy. Or that such men are not 
to be trusted with the full control of our 
Government. 





An Anti-Inflation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the matter of remedying the 
rising cost of living is everybody’s job. 
It has always been everybody’s job. The 
principal reason we have failed to solve 
this problem is that the President has 
failed to recognize this fact. He has fol- 
lowed the old New Deal line of thinking 
that every ill can be cured by legislation, 
Government regulation, and control. 

During the special session of Congress 
last fall, I suggested a plan of action to 
deal with this problem. It called for 
voluntary universal action to curb the 
menace of rising prices. The plan was 
American because it was based on volun- 
tary cooperative action. The plan was 
American because it called for the co- 
operation of capital, labor, agriculture, 
consumer, and the Government to meet 
the problem. 
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It is still not too late to put this plan 
into operation. I again urge its serious 
consideration. 

On December 15, 1947, I urged that 
the President originate a program of 
voluntary cooperation by taking the fol- 
lowing action: 

First. The President should summon 
to Washington representatives from 
every element in our economic struc- 
ture—industry, small business, labor, 
agriculture, and finance—to meet in con- 
ference with the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President and leading 
Cabinet members representing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency, rep- 
resenting the legislative branch. 

Second. This group should agree upon 
the basic and contributing causes of the 
inflation. We must determine causes 
before we study remedies. 

Third. The conclusions of the group 
as to the causes should be given the very 
fullest publicity in order that all the peo- 
ple may know the full nature of the 
enemy they are called upon to combat. 

Fourth. The conference should break 
up into economic groups to determine 
what it can do in its own self-interest to 
mitigate or remedy either contributing 
or basic causes of the inflation. Each 
group should determine what it will do 
by itself but also what it would be will- 
ing to do on the basis of concessions 
made by other groups. 

Fifth. The full conference should then 
hammer out a voluntary program to curb 
inflation to be followed by al! the groups 
involved. The conference should call 
upon the representatives of the executive 
branch for action which it believes the 
President should take to further their 
program and it should call upon the rep- 
resentatives of the legislative branch for 
action on the part of Congress which it 
believes Congress should take in aid of 
the program. 

Sixth. The final program should be 
publicized and promoted with all the 
vigor that we possess. 

Such a program would be equivalent 
to an all-out national war against in- 
flation—its causes and effects. Such a 
program could not fail because it would 
be based upon the genius and the spirit 
of America. A united America has never 
failed. A united America would not fail 
today to meet the problems of inflation. 

Last November I also suggested certain 
aspects of an anti-inflation program 
that should be given consideration. I 
suggested: 

First. The amount of inflationary 
money in circulation must be reduced. 
The Government must reduce expendi- 
tures. The Government must operate 
with a surplus. This surplus must be 
used to pay off the national debt held 
by the banks because this portion of 
the debt is inflation pure and simple. I 
further suggested that savings bonds 
sales to individuals be pushed and the 
proceeds likewise used to reduce the 
bank-held debt. 

Management should refrain from 
short-term credits which increase check 
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money volume and banks should refrain 
from lending money for purely specu- 
lative purposes, 

Second. We must take action to al- 
leviate the impact of the huge domestic 
demand for goods and services. 

Installment buying and consumer 
credit should be restricted. Bank loans 
except for productive purposes should be 
discouraged by increasing the reserve re- 
quirements of banks. Speculation on 
the commodity market should be halted. 

Individually we should put off pur- 
chases of anything that we do not abso- 
lutely have to have. We should put our 
savings in savings bonds. 

Third. Every effort should be made 
to bring our exports and imports into 
balance. The Government should exer- 
cise its power to control exports. Only 
those goods should be sent abroad dur- 
ing this inflationary period that are ab- 
solutely necessary to meet our foreign 
commitments. 

Fourth. We must concentrate on in- 
creased production. We must all take 
part. The Government must provide an 
atmosphere in which increased produc- 
tion is possible, and this cannot include 
restrictive price-control measures. It 
must encourage investment in productive 
enterprise; our tax structure must be 
such as to encourage venture capital 
seeking new and better ways of produc- 
ing goods. Our farm program must be 
geared to a program of plenty rather 
than a program of scarcity. Labor, 
working with management, must in- 
crease its output per man-hour. Man- 
agement must increase efficiency, en- 
gage in industrial research and seek bet- 
ter ways of producing. It must hold the 
line on prices, cutting them wherever 
possible, and its savings in increased pro- 
duction should be passed on to its labor 
and to the consumer, 

Mr. Speaker, when I made these pro- 
posals last year, I did not claim that they 
would end inflation overnight. They are 
not dramatic; they require hard work, 
thrift, and the cooperation of all. It is, 
however, the American way of doing 
things and I for one have confidence in 
the American system. 

I have only one fear and that is that 
the driving force to initiate this program 
is lacking at the present time. The pro- 
gram calls for leadership by a Chief Ex- 
ecutive who has confidence in the Ameri- 
can system. It calls for leadership of a 
Chief Executive who has a sincere desire 
to stop the spiral of inflation and who is 
willing to assume the responsibilities 
that are his. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to find that 
in many aspects the proposals that I 
made last year and that I repeat today 
are concurred in by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
fact that these two great organizations— 
one representing business and the other 
labor—still have faith in a voluntary 
program should give us courage. 

Mr. Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
appeared before the resolutions commit- 
tee of the Republican National Conven- 
tion the latter part of June and presented 
his program to cure inflation. I quote: 
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We demand an effective and comprehensive 
program to curb inflation. This program 
should mobilize the voluntary efforts of all 
groups of citizens, business, labor, con- 
sumers, farmers, and supplement voluntary 
effort with Government action where and 
when necessary. 

For more than a year inflation has been 
cutting away the purchasing power of tne 
American people. Large segments of our 
population, workers, pensioners, annuitants, 
persons living on small incomes, are seriously 
affected. Due to high prices, several mil- 
lion families are unable to buy sufficient 
quantities of the necessities of life. More 
than 12,000,000 families spent more than 
they earned in 1947, either to meet high liv- 
ing costs or to buy the family equipment 
they needed, according to a Federal Reserve 
Board study just released. 

The consumer price index of the Labor 
Department, after declining from January 
through March, rose again in April to a new 
all-time peak, slightly above the previous 
high point. Prices of the necessities of life 
will probably continue to rise unless effective 
measures are taken to check inflation. The 
demand for American goods under our pro- 
gram for European aid and our increased 
military appropriations exert an upward 
pressure on prices which further threatens 
the standard of living of American workers 
and other low-income groups. While con- 
sumer prices rose 14 percent in 1947 over 
1946, incomes of American consumers rose 
only 10 percent. A program to check this 
price rise is essential. 

Already a number of leading manufactur. 
ers have shown their desire to bring about a 
much needed downward adjustment of prices. 
Inflation can be checked, however, only by 
a concerted effort of all groups. Under a free 
enterprise system the first step should be a 
vigorous program of voluntary action. Such 
action must be initiated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment calling upon citizens’ organizations 
to develop a joint program and mobilize 
their efforts to make it effective. 

The program of the Republican Party to 
curb inflation should make the following 
provisions: 

(a) Authorize the economic advisers to 
call into consultation cooperating commit- 
tees of business men, labor, agricultural and 
other groups to develop a joint program to 
check inflation. The full influence and 
prestige of the United States Government 
should be placed behind this voluntary ef- 
fort. 

(b) Strengthen the voluntary allocation 
program for scarce materials already operat- 
ing under the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

(c) Follow monetary and fiscal policies 
which will check abnormal increases in 
money supply and bank credit. 

(d) Carry on a vigorous program to sell 
United States savings bonds to American 
consumers. 


In its publication Business Action, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on July 23 presented the following 
program to meet the problem of infla- 
tion: 

1. Restraint should be exercised by agri- 
culture, business, and labor in the determi- 
nation of prices and wages. No single type 
of income—to farmers, workers, or business- 
men—can alone be regarded as the cause of 
increases in the cost of living. All are the 
result of inflationary factors, although each 
contributes to the final result. 

2. Intensive study should be given to 
monetary and fiscal measures designed to 
reduce the rate of increase in the supply of 
bank deposits and currency. The appro- 
priate agencies of the Government should 
make strenuous efforts to develop and apply 
a monetary policy capable of curbing infla- 
tion, 





At present cpinion is divided in this fielg. 
The administration seems never to have faced 
the implications, for Treasury and Federaj 
Reserve policy, of the possible rejection or 
failure of its proposed remedies. 

Federal Reserve officials are not in agree- 
ment concerning the possibility of contro} 
with existing powers and there has been little 
public discussion of the possibility of pre. 
serving short-term order and stability in the 
bond market and curbing expansion in the 
longer run. 

In peacetime, fiscal and monetary meas. 
ures, rather than direct economic controls, 
are the most effective means of dealing with 
inflation. 

3. Strenuous efforts should be made to re- 
duce the expenditures of Federal, State, and 
local governments, through a search for and 
the elimination of waste, inefficiency, and 
unnecessary expense, 

Services necessary to national security, 
safety, health, and productive efficiency 
should not be impaired and aid programs 
should not be blindly slashed, but the latter 
should be carefully scrutinized to ensure that 
their benefits are commensurate with their 
costs. Long-term improvements—Federal, 
State, and local—involving capital outlays 
should be postponed wherever possible. 

4, Appropriate public and private agencies 
should give every encouragement to increased 
savings by consumers and should urge cau- 
tion in the utilization of all forms of credit. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree thoroughly with 
the program called for by these two 
organizations. They represent what is 
to me the only true American answer 
to the problem of high prices. 

If the President is sincere in his ex- 
pressed desire to curb the menace of in- 
flation he should immediately take steps 
to put this program into operation, 





Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress began considering a revision 
of laws covering relations between labor 
and management, the country had for a 
long time been experiencing the dire ef- 
fects of very serious work stoppages due 
to strikes. Something had to be done 
for the good of the whole economy. 

That consideration resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, known as the Taft-Hartley 
labor law, which you will recall was ex- 
tremely controversial at the time it was 
under discussion and when it was passed. 

The act was necessary to bring the 
relations between labor and management 
more nearly into balance, which, as I 
see it, is the prime function of the Fed- 
eral Government in any instance where 
the welfare of more than one State is 
affected. 

We have in this country three great 
pressure groups, legitimate pressure 
groups, not the intensely organized mi- 
nority groups which are purely selfish 
lobbies for a specific piece of legislation. 
These pressure groups constitute the 
basic segments of our economy—labor, 





























agriculture, and business, and by busi- 
ness I include industry and finance, as 
well as the distributive and service busi- 
nesses. I consider it the duty of the 
Federal Government—all government, 
for that matter—to try to maintain an 
even balance between the three, for, un- 
less there is balance, our entire economic 
machine will run down. 

From time to time one group or the 
other may be in the ascendancy. This 
was true of management for a number 
of years, and as a result labor’s progress 
was behind that of management and our 
economic machinery suffered. 

In order to right that wrong the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was adopted 
during the mid-thirties. The Congress 
recognized that labor required some leg- 
islation to correct unfair advantages in 
the hands of management. The law was 
adopted in the House of Representatives 
by voice vote, so clearly was the need 
recognized. F 

Dvring the subsequent years it devel- 
oped that the labor relations law needed 
some overhauling because that law, in 
practice, was placing too much power in 
the hands of labor leaders. The Labor- 
Management Relations Act was designed 
to correct the weaknesses of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of the thirties. 

I think we did a pretty good job. 
When you compare the task of the Fed- 
eral Government with that of a baseball 
umpire, or football referee, and use simi- 
lar standards to judge our decisions, it 
looks like we did a very good job in adopt- 
ing that legislation. Labor leaders, par- 
ticularly unscrupulous labor leaders, did 
not relish that legislation. On the other 
hand, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is not satisfied with it either. 

And the real test of any law is whether 
the general public is better off after en- 
actment than it was before. The 1947 
Labor-Management Relations law passes 
that test with flying colors. 

We are into the new year with more 
equitable industrial relations prevailing 
and in prospect than in any year in re- 
cent history. Some differences will arise, 
of course, but the over-all picture for 
stable industrial relations during 1948 is 
definitely encouraging. With the excep- 
tion of the wage issue, which is always 
present, most of the bitterly fought con- 
troversial issues have been handled so as 
to greatly reduce their potential for fric- 
tion at the bargaining table. 

However, the wage issue will always be 
present and a vital issue it is. The cost 
of living is always high. Consumer price 
indices are nice to talk about and point to, 
but the cost of living is still high regard- 
less of what the indices indicate. Wages 
never seem adequate. 

The rights of working men and women 
to seek higher wages, to seek them 
through organized collective bargaining, 
and to strike in order to obtain higher 
wages are not abolished by the 1947 
Labor-Management Relations Act. The 
rights of czars to dictate to union mem- 
bers and locals were, however, restrained, 
and that was good. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, and I 
quote: 

The history of liberty is the history of lim- 
itation of government power, not the increase 
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of it. When we resist, therefore, the con- 
centration of power, we are resisting the proc- 
esses of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties. 


That is what we did when we passed 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. We helped resist the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of labor lead- 
ers. It mattered not that the majority 
of those leaders were able, wise and un- 
selfish men seeking only to improve the 
welfare of the workers. What mattered 
was that some few were unscrupulous and 
selfish, seeking only to extend their own 
power. These were the men who were 
wrecking the labor movement and who 
were undermining the economy of our 
Nation. 

Briefly, the 1947 Labor-Management 
Relations Act, more often referred to as 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, does four 
things. These are: 

First, it places labor and management 
on a par as to their bargaining powers 
and makes them both responsible for liv- 
ing up to their signed contracts. 

Second, it brings peace to the troubled 
field of labor relations. 

Third, it eliminates undesirable labor 
practices that had developed under the 
National Labor Relations Act, such as 
the jurisdictional strike and the second- 
ary boycott. Such strikes and boycotts, 
aimed not at “scab” labor but at a rival 
union, were costly to employer and em- 
ployee alike, and to the general public, 
and never added one dime to the pay 
check of the worker. 

Fourth, and finally, the act makes 
paramount the interest of the general 
public over that of any minority group, 
whether employer or employees. 

Milions of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers favor the provisions of the 1947 
Labor-Management Relations Act. If 
you ask these workers whether they like 
the Taft-Hartley Act, they will tell you 
“No,” but the majority of them favor the 
individual provisions of the act. 

Opinion Research Corp., an 
pendent organization, recently con- 
ducted a poll of employees. In polling 
workers, the researchers highlighted the 
contradiction I have just mentioned that 
although a majority of the workers said 
they were opposed to the so-called Taft- 
Hartley Act as a whole, when polled on 
specific provisions of the act they over- 
whelmingly expresed their approval of 
them. The results of the poll among 
union members themselves reveals that 
the majority of union members favor the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 

The percentage of favorable answers 
from all workers was somewhat higher in 
each category than was the percentage 
from union members only. Among all 
workers there was a majority favoring 
every provision. Let me repeat that— 
among all workers there was a majority 
favoring every provision. And we must 
remember that the responsibility of Con- 
gress does not extend just to organized 
labor; that responsibility extends to 
every man and woman who works for 
wages or salary. 

Why are rank-and-file union members 
more and more expressing themselves 
as favoring the provisions of this law? 


inde- 
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Because it has given the local unions 
greater control over their own affairs and 
emphasizes the rights of individual union 
workers as against the power of union 
leaders. 

In fact, many union leaders, while pub- 
licly still opposed to the bill, are privately 
beginning to acknowledge that it is not 
nearly so bad as they have painted it. 
What has brought them to this realiza- 
tion is the shocking and sobering impact 
of a law recently passed by the Labor 
Government of England, giving that Gov- 
ernment the power to direct where every 
man between 18 and 50 must work, and 
also where every woman between 18 and 
49 who is not tied down with children 
must work. The law carries a fine of 
$500 and 3 months in jail as a penalty. 
That is a real slave-labor bill, and that 
term has no application to the 1947 
Labor-Management Relations Act. 

Let us run down a few provisions of 
the act and see just what it does for 
labor. 

In the first place, there are many pro- 
visions to protect the individual. Take 
one example: As an individual, a worker 
may bring an unfair-labor-practice 
charge against his employer or against 
his union if he is threatened, discrimi- 
nated against, or if the union causes him 
to lose his job for any other reason than 
nonpayment of dues. 

The right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively is guaranteed and 
protected. Employers are prohibited 
from coercing or intimidating workers 
when they exercise their rights. In addi- 
tion, unions are in turn prohibited from 
coercing or intimidating employees to in- 
duce them to join the union. 

The check-off is not banned, but if the 
worker does not consent to this method 
of payment of union dues, it is not com- 
pulsory. Furthermore, there is a protec- 
tion against excessive or discriminatory 
dues. 

The act provides that an employer or 
a union may be sued in court for violation 
of a collective-bargaining agreement. 
But any money judgment obtained 
against a union for contract violation ap- 
plies only against the organization, or 
its assets. No liability arises against an 
individual member or his assets. 

The constitutional right of an indi- 
vidual to quit work at any time, for any 
reason, is recognized and protected. 
Union strikes are legal unless they violate 
a contract, are called because of a rep- 
resentation or work jurisdiction dispute 
with another union, involve a secondary 
boycott, or are found to constitute a na- 
tional emergency. 

A national emergency is a strike or 
lock-out which a Presidential fact-find- 
ing board determines would imperil the 
national health and safety. If a court 
grants a Government request for an in- 
junction, such a strike or lock-out would 
be illegal for a period of 80 days. If the 
dispute is not settled during the 80-day 
period, the workers involved would then 
vote secretly whether to accept the 
employer’s final offer of settlement o1 
to go out on strike. Even in cases of na- 
tional emergency a strike is only delayed, 
not prohibited. 
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The union shop, wherein workers in 
the bargaining unit are required to join 
the union within 30 days is permissible 
if approved by a majority of all eligible 
employees by secret ballot after union- 
management agreement. However, the 
requirement of union membership before 
accepting a job is not permitted. A 
union member may not drop his member- 
ship if the contract requires him to re- 
main a dues-paying member. 

Unions ere required, however, to file 
an affidavit that local and national of- 
ficers 2re not members of the Commu- 
nist Party. If any such officers are party 
members, or if any union fails to file an 
affidavit, that union loses its right to ap- 
peal to the National Labor Relations 
Board. Unions must provide member- 
ship with a complete financial report 
each year. 

Labor organizations, as such, are pro- 
hibited from making political contribu- 
tions. This same law applies to corpo- 
rations. Union members may contribute 
all they want to, and may engage actively 
in politics. 

The law further provides continuing 
studies in the field of labor-management 
relations. Recognizing that labor has 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, and that its only weapon is the 
right to strike, no one wants to take that 
right away. However, some way must be 
worked out whereby labor and manage- 
‘ment can settle their differences, and 
protect the basic right of folks to work 
as well as the right to strike, without 
resorting to serious and prolonged work 
stoppages which cause everyone to suffer. 

This was a bipartisan effort and when 
it was finally passed, Demccrats and Re- 
publicans joined hands in voting for it; 
in fact it could not have been enacted 
into law without the Democrat votes. A 
splendid example of the unity of the 
Eightieth Congress when the welfare of 
the Nation was involved in the issue. 





Congress Has Thrown Away the Rubber 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks, I include an excellent 
statement made a few days ago by George 
S. Benson, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark., with regard to the record 
of the Eightieth Congress: 


The Eightieth Congress was our first post- 
war Congress, and it faced mountains of 
problems. Moreover, it was a Congress of a 
different party from that of the President. 
Thus handicapped, the Eightieth Congress 
worked hard to get as far as it did. By work- 
ing hard, sometimes despite disagreement 
with President Truman, the Congress that 
recently adjourned ran an independent 
course and made a great record. 

During depression days a bewildered Con- 
gress took orders straight from the strong 


man, This was approved by many as the 
best kind of unity for the Nation. Unity is 
a fine thing. When purposes are sound and 
methods are right, unified action can benefit 
the people. But the United States Congress 
Was not created by the founding fathers to 
always say “Yes” to the Nation’s President. 


NO RUBBER STAMP 


The whim and fancy of a political leader, 
no matter how great the leader, may not be 
to the best interest of ouz people. That is 
perhaps why the founding fathers created 
the three branches of our Government as 
they did: the legislative to pass the laws, the 
executive to carry them out, and the judicial 
to provide justice. Knowing these things 
many persons wondered whether Congress 
would ever regain its rightful place. 

The Eightieth Congress has done just that. 
If ever a Congress denied the rubber-stamp 
process, this one did so. The stature and 
dignity of Congress appears to be returning. 
It would hardly be possible for Congress in 
a nation like our own to please everyone. 
But every one of us can be thankful that the 
Eightieth Congress has done much to re- 
store the integrity and strength that our 
National Legislature should have. 


THE PEOPLE’S SAFEGUARD 


This Congress did not always say “Yes” to 
the President. There were times when it 
said “No.” At least four major bills were 
passed over the veto of the President. The 
Eightieth Congress was doing things upon 
its own conviction, following its own best 
judgment. Doing this, Congrr-s showed that 
the ultimate welfare of the Nation was its 
objective. 

There was no vindictiveness, but instead 
a determination to rely upon its own judg- 
ment rather than upon that of the Executive 
alone. Our people can find no quarrel with 
this, once they think about it. It is only 
that kind of Congress which will continue 
to safeguard the welfare of our Nation under 
the Constitution. We can never afford to 
forget the importance of Congress as the 
people’s wi'l in this Republic. 


MORE THAN 1,000 BILLS 


The hard work of the Eightieth Congress is 
shown by the fact that it passed more than 
1,000 bills and conducted numerous investi- 
gations. It studied and acted upon nearly 
30 major pieces of legislation. Among these 
was the Taft-Hartley bill—called the slave- 
labor bill—which has not enslaved but has 
already shown its workability. Of great sig- 
nificance too was the leadership that Con- 
gress showed in world affairs. 

The Eightieth Congress led the Nation out 
of isolationism and into the leadership of 
freedom-loving nations of the world. Con- 
gress did much to retrieve lost prestige for 
America in the realm of international affairs. 
I believe every citizen should appreciate the 
great job the Eightieth Congress did in bring- 
ing back the integrity of a legislature which 
was set up to represent the people. I am 
grateful to our hard working legislators. 





Do-Nothingism Disgusting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing article by Peter Edson, from the 
Washington Daily News of July 31, 
1948: 
DO-NOTHINGISM DISGUSTING 
(By Peter Edson) 

It Just ain’t fair to the human mind, body 
and spirit, at the fag end of a hot July, to 
be subjected to the stuff now being dished 
out in Congress. 

When the last of the three political con. 
ventions ended in Philadelphia, you could al- 
most hear the cross-country sigh of relief, 
Along with the rustle of the hot wind in 
the growing corn you could hear the national 
whisper. “Well,” it said, “thank goodness we 
don’t have to go through that again for an- 
other 4 years.” 

You came wearily back to Washington and . 
what did you find? You found that all three 
national conventions had merely been moved 
to the Capitol. 

So here you are stuck, with your vacation 
plans canceled, listening to the same old 
political speeches by the same old political 
hacks. The Republicans accuse the Demo- 
crats of “playing politics.” Of course, the 
Democrats are playing politics. Of course 
the Republicans are not playing politics. In 
a pig’s eye they’re not. 

Cockily confident they’ll win the November 
election, the GOP leadership has openly em- 
barked on a policy of delay and do- 
nothingism. 

The party line seems to be that everything 
is now just dandy, and the less that’s done, 
the better Republican chances will be. 

House Majority Leader CHARLIE HALLECK, of 
Indiana, gets on the air and says this year's 
Republican tax cuts reduced the price of 
everything we buy, “from a haircut to an 
autorhobile.” 

That was the day your wife told you the 
price of round steak for grinding into ham- 
burgers had gone up from $1 a pound to 
$1.30. That was also the week in which 
General Motors announced it was raising the 
price of all autos 8 percent. 

You would think even a Congressman could 
understand $1.30 a pound for hamburger and 
that something ought to ke done about it. 

But no. These master minds like to con- 
fuse it all up. So they say the high cost of 
hamburger is not due to high-priced steers 
or worn-out old dairy cows, nor to the high 
cost of corn to fatten them. They ignore 
completely any thought that high support 
prices on all major farm products have any- 
thing to do with the fact that the cost of 
food has gone up 47 percent in the last 2 
years, since price controls were removed. 
That would be too simple, too direct. 

Instead, they start talking about stabiliz- 
ing the dollar. They start taiking about 
sterlizing the gola hoard and the debt. They 
talk about trade balances, export controls, 
and the need for having the United Kingdom 
revalue the pound sierling. They talk about 
controlling the volume and velocity of credit. 
And they start talking about raising the 
bank reserve and rediscount rates. 

To the average hamburger consumer, if you 
take all these $2 words and grind them up, 
what you get is not cheaper hamburger, 
but political baloney which, at $2 a word, is 
pretty high. 

If that’s all they do, they might as well 
go home now. And stay there. Good 
riddance. Don’t come back. Let the voters 
elect a brand new bunch of Congressmen 
in November and send them on to Washing- 
ton next January, when it will be cool enough 
to think about changing the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate, and trying to understand it 
without getting mad. 

All that’s wanted now is a simple little cut 
in the cost of hamburger, haircuts, and autos. 

As for this crowd of Congressmen who re- 
fuse to do anything about such matters now, 
phooey! 
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Water Pollution—Sold Down the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a very powerful 
and sensible editorial which appeared in 
the July-August issue of Outdoor Amer- 
ica, the official publication of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. This edi- 
torial was written by Kenneth A. Reid, 
executive director. 

SOLD DOWN THE RIVER 


No subject in the whole Conservation field 
has received so much talk and so little action 
as water pollution. If there is a subject 
under the sun that has been investigated 
to death it is water pollution. Yet after 
the House committee got through butchering 
the already weak Barkley-Taft bill (S. 418) 
the resulting abortion which Congress then 
passed would spend another one hundred 
and thirty-odd million dollars over a 5-year 
period to support and aid technical research 
to devise and perfect methods of treatment 
of industrial wastes which are not suscep- 
tible to known effective methods of treat- 
ment. 

The effect of this poisonous declaration of 
policy by Congress is threefold—and all bad. 

1. It admits something that is not so, 
namely, that for the great majority of indus- 
trial wastes there are no known effective 
methods of treatment. 

2. It encourages, and gives a statutory base, 
for a recalcitrant industry to make such a 
claim, even though it may (and in most cases 
does) know how to treat its own wastes. 

3. It transfers from industry, where the 
responsibility belongs, to government, where 
it does not belong, the job of discovering 
and developing industrial-waste treatment 
methods. 

It is hard to believe that the House com- 
mittee members, who framed this amend- 
ment, were so naive as to believe that this 
amendment was needed to make the bill 
effective. We know that certain die-hard 
polluters wanted just such language in the 
bill to relieve them of their proper respon- 
sibility. The saddling of that responsibility 
on government gives them a legal alibi to 
sit back and do nothing until government, 
at great and needless expense, attempts to 
duplicate the knowledge on treatment meth- 
ods which industry, in most cases, already 
possesses but does not use because it is not 
obliged to do so. 

If the intent was to enact an industrial 
polluter’s protective measure, the Congress 
succeeded admirably. In effect, this amend- 
ment says to industry, “Don’t bother about 
further research for methods for proper 
treatment of your industrial wastes. If you 
don’t know how to treat them, simply say 
so, and Uncle Sam will do the job for you. 
And, until we are able to give you that in- 
formation, the law protects you.” 

Many industries have squarely faced their 
problem and solved it. Others are in the 
rocess of doing so. Still others have been 
Stalling these many years. The natural effect 
on industry will be a cessation of further 
research, since that responsibility is trans- 
ferred to government. 

There is no more reason why Congress 
should accept the responsibility for discovery 
and development of industrial-waste-treat- 
ineht methods than for it to take on the 
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responsibility for discovering and telling in- 
dustry methods of manufacturing its prod- 
ucts. Should such a law as the latter be 
enacted there would be a mighty howl from 
industry against government interference. 
There is no howl from industry in this case. 
The reason is obvious. 

In the Senate hearings on the Barkley- 
Taft bill, the preponderance of testimony 
favored strengthening the bill. Yet, -vhen 
the bill came out of the Senate committee, 
it was watered down by a hamstringing 
amendment requiring the consent of the 
affected State before the Federal authority 
could become operative. When it went to 
the House committee, all the weakening 
amendments were retained and the poisonous 
declaration of policy, discussed above, plus 
certain appropriations to support it, were 
added. It is pertinent to inquire why com- 
mittees of Congress hold hearings if they 
entirely disregard the preponderant weight 
of testimony, as was done in this case. Is 
our Government “a government of the peo- 
ple, by well organized special interests, and 
for well organized special interests”? 

Even after the weakening amendments by 
the Senate committee, the bill might have 
been considered a very small step forward. 
But, after the House committee got through 
with administering the industrial polluters’ 
prescription, it became a definite step back- 
ward and a victory for continued pollution. 
In effect, it declares a 5-year moratorium on 
continued industrial pollution—at an ex- 
pense to the taxpayers of approximately 
$130,000,000. Congressmen and Senators 
who prate about economy should hang their 


‘ heads in shame for authorizing an expendi- 


ture of $130,000,000 for a 5-year insurance 
policy for continuing industrial pollution 
under the guise of a pollution-control bill. 
Congress has clearly evaded its responsibility 
to the public and attempted to administer a 
dose of soothing syrup while doing the bid- 
ding of those who want no interference with 
the continuance of their present polluting 
practices. 

We wish to make the prediction here that 
5 years hence, we will be forced to admit 
that the present bill was a failure. But we 
will not only have lost 5 years—we will have 
gained another costly bureau which will 
continue indefinitely feeding at the public 
trough. 

KENNETH A. REID, 
Ezecutive Director. 





Housing Show-Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of July 31, 1948: 

HOUSING SHOW-DOWN 


The arrogance of the Republican run- 
around on housing is rivaled only by its 
political inanity. If the GOP leaders in the 
House were bent upon alienating war vet- 
erans and the army of other Americans des- 
perately seeking places to live, they could 
have chosen no more effective means than 
their present outright refusal even to con- 
sider a housing bill urgently recommended 
by the President, sponsored by the leader of 
their party in the Senate and indeed passed 
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by the Senate during its last session. This 
amounts to an open proclamation that the 
building and real-estate lobbies completely 
govern housing policy so far as the House 
leadership is concerned. 

By deciding to recess for 8 days of what 
was called as an emergency special session. 
House leaders have effectively barred any 
chance of discharging their Rules Commit- 
tee from further consideration of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill before August 23—the 
first discharge day the bill could be forced 
out by petition. And Republican leaders 
now assert that they mean to bring the spe- 
cial session to an end before that date. 
There are already more than 150 signatures 
on the discharge petition toward the 218 
necessary to make it controlling. We hope 
that Representative HELEN GAHAGAN DouG- 
Las is correct in asserting, “They won't dare 
adjourn if a majority of the House signs.” 

The country is entitled at the very least to 
a show-down vote on this measure. It seems 
to us, therefore, that Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the UAW-CIO, was quite justi- 
fied in demanding from Governor Dewey “an 
immediate expression of your attitude on 
this vital issue.” The Republican nominee 
for the Presidency can no longer escape com- 
mitment on housing. Continued silence on 
his part will constitute consent to the con- 
Spiracy to kill the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, By the exercise of affirmative leader- 
ship, he can revive it and bring about its 
enactment into law, together, as we have 
already said, with the allocations which 
would enable the measure to produce the 
houses. 





Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Cumberland Daily News, Cumberland, 
Md., on Saturday, July 31, 1948: 

BLAME FOR INFLATION TO REST WITH PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 

Unless we miss our guess, the Republican- 
controlled Congress is going to unfold the 
truth about the start of inflation, and in 
the end place the blame on the doorstep of 
President Truman, 

It has been disclosed that Mr. Truman 


was handed the key to a deflationary : e 
when Marriner Eccies, a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, testified befoi a - 
gressional committee that some of the pro- 
posals the President now makes (and d 

mands that he be given power to put them 
in motion) were presented him nearly ve 

o but he did not, with a Presiden l elec- 
tion in the offing have the political coura 
to accept them. Instead he dem 1 Mr, 
Eccles for suggesting the plan to c! K 
inflation. 

Mr. Eccles has told the Senate committee 
on banking that the proposals Mr. Truman 
now advances are, in the face of present con- 
ditions, about half defiationary. He said 
further that it is too late to « trol infla- 
tion, and the country is certainly ) 
have a bust. 

t does little good to talk about inflation 


without mentioning some of the tl 7s \ , 
are principally responsiie ior 1t—bi; 
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increases, big exports under the Marshall 
plan, increased consumption by Americans 
under the influence of higher earnings. And 
always back of price controls is the ugly 
reality of the black market. 

It is an established fact that nobody is 
more to blame for inflation than Mr. Truman 
himself, unless perhaps it is Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace. Both of them had the bright idea 
that it was possible to have big wage in- 
crease without corresponding increases in 
prices. Every intelligent school child knew 
that wasn’t true, and it has proven most un- 
true in practice. 

As an illustration, Mr. Truman, according 
to accurate records as pointed out by Mark 
Sullivan in his column on this page today, 
helped start the inflationary period 18 months 
ago. Today he finds that it has, because of 
his false theories, got out of hand, and he is 
now endeavoring to cover up his odd thinking 
by attempting to place the blame on the 
Eightieth Congress, which came into being 11 
months after he made his first faulty move. 

It will be recalied that in January 1946, a 
year befcre the Republicans gained control 
of the legislative branch of the Government, 
that Mr. Truman, after earlier adopting a 
policy of raising wages, intervened in a strike 
of the CIO steel workers’ union and through 
this intervention, a wage raise of 18!4 cents 
an hour was made. The very next day Mr. 
Truman disclosed, at a press conference, that 
the Government pricing agencies had agreed 
to grant a #5 a ton general increase in the 
steel industry to compensate for the raise in 
wages. It resulted in starting the climb of 
the cost of living. It has continued. Now 
he wants to pass the buck to Congress. Few 
will be fooled by his tactics. 

Further, spokesmen who were to detail 
Mr. Truman’s plans hesitated to do so. 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder backed 
away from his task when called to testify 
before the Senate Banking Committee, sug- 
gesting that Chairman McCabe, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, precede him. Mr. Mc- 
Cabe finally agreed, but the testimony he 
offered did nothing for Mr. Truman's case. 
He said that for him, price controls would 
be the last resort. He certainly did not offer 
anything which would convince the Congress 
and the American people that Mr. Truman 
was prepared to lead them out of inflation. 

In other words, Mr. Truman was not pre- 
pared to submit a concrete program of oper- 
ation when he Called Congress into special 
session. He and his aides are still groping 
about in the dark in a desperate effort to hit 
upon something, and at the time try to dis- 
pel a conclusion the American people have 
already come to, that the whole set-up was a 
political maneuver of a man striving to ward 
off defeat at the polis next November. 





Hizh Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
District Lopce No. 64, 


Hon. JoHN E, Focarry, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Honoraece Sir: It is with great concern 
over the present economic plight of the com- 


mon people who face the daily increase in 
the cost of living and of the inactivity of the 
present leaders in Congress, that I am writing 
to you to bring all possible pressure on these 
people responsible for this inactivity. 

Surely, no group of men, regardless of their 
political beliefs, can deliberately sabotage a 
program which would grant immediate relief 
to millions of workers and their families, a 
program such as has been laid before them 
by President Truman, 

I urge you to use your influence among 
your fellow colleagues, to the end that the 
people of this great Nation will be given 
some form of protection against the present 
exploitation by profit-hungry businessmen 
who are certainly not serving the Nation in 
this great crisis. 

Respectfully yours, 
James A. ANNABLE, 
business Manager, 


Special Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herein a radio speech delivered 
by me over Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Monday, August 2, on the special session 
of Congress: 


I wish that this special session of Con- 
gress could be on television. The American 
people would witness a most revealing spec- 
tacle. It would convince Americans that 
there is no real difference between the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties. For in- 
stance, if the Senate proceedings of the last 
few days were on television, you would see 
an Alphonse-Gaston act being performed by 
the Republicans and the Dixie Democrats on 
the issue of civil rights. You would see the 
politest filibuster that has ever been put on 
in Congress. Newspapers try to give you 
the idea that there is a real fight going on 
here between the Dixie Democrats and the 
Republicans. However, television would 
show you that they are both shadow boxing 
and hitting each other with powder puffs. 

The Republicans are pretending to get 
passed legislation abolishing the poll tax, 
The Dixie Democrats are puiting on a fili- 
buster. The Republicans are doing nothing 
to break the filibuster. In a day or two you 
will witness the burying of the anti-poll-tax 
bill again and a love feast between these two 
fighters. Yes; you would witness a phony 
fight if the special session were televised. 
Now, you may ask, where are the Truman 
Democrats, who, with Truman, have been 
going around proclaiming their friendship 
for civil rights and for the Negro people. 
They are where they always have been; far, 
far away from the fight. Television would 
show you that they are not even near this 
fixed fight. They have never fought for civil 
rights; no more than Harry Truman has ever 
fought for them. President Truman talked 
big at the Democratic convention about civil 
rights and his last two Executive orders 
proved exactly what we Progressives have al- 
ways said about his big talk; that is, that 
when it comes to action the Negro people 
get nothing. His last two Executive orders 
proposed some more commissions and in- 
vestigations. The Negro people are tired 
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of being commissioned and investigated, 
General Bradley has since announced that 
segregation will continue to be the policy 
of the armed forces. This announcement 
exposes the emptiness of President Truman’s 
Executive orders. Yet the Truman Demo.- 
crats, relying on this last gesture of the 
President, are playing their usual role in the 
Senate. They are not lifting a single finger 
to break the filibuster of their Dixie col. 
leagues. Yes; television would show you the 
amiable and friendly cooperation of the Re. 
publicans with the Dixie Democrats, and with 
the Truman Democrats nowhere in the scene, 
You can definitely expect no civil-rights leg- 
islation out of this Republican, Dixie-Demo- 
crat, and Truman-Democrat Congress. It is 
the same old merry-go-round; the Repub- 
lican-Democrat merry-go-round. 

How about the high cost of living? You 
are now paying $1.30 a pound for meat, 
$1 a pound for butter, and 24 cents a quart 
for milk. I can tell you right now that this 
special session of Congress is going to do 
nothing about it. Why? First of all, we 
must remember that both parties are con- 
trolled by the same big monopolies that de- 
stroyed price controls 2 years ago and who do 
not want price control now. 

President Truman has asked for stand-by 
price controls. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the subject knows that this will 
not do the job, for what is needed is a roll 
back of prices to January 1947 levels and 
real price control with teeth in it; with power 
given to the Government to seize any in- 
dustry that refuses to preduce at Govern- 
ment fixed prices. Further, President Tru- 
man’s record is a bad one on this score. 
In 1946, he removed controls on meat, and 
in early 1947, he removed all price controls. 
The Republicans demanded the removal of 


‘controls, the National Association of Manu- 


facturers beat the drums against price con- 
trols and Truman surrendered. Now, he 
asks Congress to undo the damage that he 
himself helped cause. Prices have been go- 
ing up and up since price controls were 
removed. Remember who did it. The Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress, and 
the President in the White House. How can 
anyone expect this same combination now to 
do anything to bring down prices? They 
will blame each other; but do nothing. It 
is the same old merry-go-round—the Repub- 
lican-Democrat merry-go-round. 

Let us see what the story is about hous- 
ing. The Republicans have repeatedly killed 
housing legislation. This Congress will not 
pass the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill 
which would provide housing and give some 
measure of relief to the suffering millions 
who find themselves without homes. The 
Republican leader, Senator Tarr, the other 
day, disowned his own bill, and stated that 
it would not be passed at this session. The 
Democratic record on this score is no better. 
In the Seventy-ninth Congress it was a com- 
bination of Republicans and Democrats that 
killed the housing bill in committee. In the 
Eightieth Congress, with a few exceptions, 
the Democrats have with the Republicans 
in the House given aid and comfort to the 
real-estate trusts in sabotaging the public- 
housing program, 

As for housing for veterans, it is to be re- 
called that it was President Truman him- 
self who scuttled the Patman law by lift- 
ing controls and yielding completely to the 
free-enterprise boys of the Real-Estate Trust, 
So here again we have the same old merry- 
go-round, the Republican-Democrat merry- 
go-round, 

However, there is a much more funda- 
mental reason why this Congress or any 
other Republican-Democratic Congress will 
never be able to give the people of our Na- 
tion housing and relief from inflation. No 
country can make any progress as long as it 









































exists on an imperialist war-economy ba- 
sis. War economy means high prices; war 
economy means Taft-Hartleyized labor; war 
economy means no civil rights; war economy 
means no housing; war economy means no 
social progress. You can’t have housing, 
you can’t have effective price controls as 
jong as the economy of a nation is geared to 
war, There will bo no housing program, 
and there will be no control of inflation as 
long as the Republican-Democratic policy of 
cold war continues. President Truman him- 
self stated on March 17, when he asked for 
draft and universal military training, that 
we must prepare to pay the price. Yes; the 
price that you are now paying is the high 
cost of living, ever spiraling inflation, no 
housing, enslaved labor, and no civil rights. 

We are now spending for the present cold 
war almost twenty-one billions; six hundred 
and forty-two millions for Army civilian 
programs abroad; five hundred and fifty- 
five millions for so-called foreign aid, tax 
refunds; nine hundred and forty-nine mil- 
lions for supplemental national defense, 
cash; two billion two hundred and seventy- 
five millions for supplemental national de- 
fense, contract authorization; six billion 
seven hundred and five millions for national 
military, 1949; three billion seven hundred 
and forty-nine millions for Navy, 1949; and 
six billion thirty-one millions for Marshall 
plan, 1949. 

It is impossible to say what the future 
costs will be for the next 2 years. Some es- 
timates go as high as thirty billions a year 
from 1950 on. You can easily see that the 
country is being daily placed into a war 
strait-jacket. , 

On this cold-war program the Republicans 
and Democrats do not even make a pretense 
at disagreement. The record shows that they 
are in unanimous accord in placing our Na- 
tion in a war-economy strait-jacket. It is 
the program of the big trusts of Wall Street. 
It is Truman's program. It is Dewey’s pro- 
grany. It is a program of Wall Street’s For- 
restal and Snyder, the two dominating fig- 
ures of Truman's Cabinet. It is the program 
of Wall Street’s John Foster Dulles and Chase 
National Bank, the masters of Dewey’s Re- 
publican Party. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that this Re- 
publican-Democratic Congress will not give 
you housing and will not control inflation? 
And all for what? Not for defense. We are 
in no danger of attack. Yes; in no danger 
of aggression from the Soviet Union, despite 
the tons of newsprint and the billions of 
radio words to the contrary. All this suffer- 
ing and deprivation is for the benefit of the 
Wall Street trusts who seek to control the 
world for profit and more profit and at your 
expense, 

We of the Progressive Party are united 
behind Henry Wallace on a platform of peace 
based on aid to the needy people of the world 
through the United Nations, and on collab- 
oration with the Soviet Union. We propose 
to fight the big trusts who control both old 
parties, and defeat their plan to embroil this 
world into another war. The Republican 
and Democratic Parties stand for an im- 
perialist war economy. I repeat, this means 
no housing, no relief from high prices, and 
no civil rights. The record of this Congress 
is clear proof. We of the Progressive Party 
stand for peace. We recognize that only a 
peace economy will bring housing, low prices, 
freedom, and abundance. That is the big, 
big difference between us and the Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

Americans today have been put on the 
merry-go-round; on the Wall Street Repub- 
lican-Democratic merry-go-round of boom, 
bust, and war. We of the Progressive Party 
fight to take you off this old merry-go-round 
and no amount of smear, hysteria, and red- 
baiting will deter us. 
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Industry Is Termed a Convert to the 
Psychology of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include an article by Mark Sullivan 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, this article by Mr. Sulli- 
van brings up a matter which has greatly 
concerned me ever since the United 
States Steel Corp. announced its latest 
price increase. Personally I believe big 
business is making a grave mistake in 
advancing their prices at this time. They 
should consider the. effect of their in- 
creases on all small business and the 
consuming public. They would be the 
first to howl if the Congress approved 
of rationing and price controls. Every- 
one in industry should be willing to work 
on smaller margins of profit due to the 
continued demand bringing on greater 
turn-over. In turn, labor is getting an 
all time high wage, and with full time 
employment, they too should be willing 
to cooperate during this critical pericd. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article points out that 
business statistics again and again show 
price indexes at an all time high. Thank 
Heaven there is another all time high 
which in my opinion, will help reduce 
the cost of living more than any one 
thing we can accomplish by legislation, 
and that is the agricultural reports show- 
ing this year’s grain crops at an all time 
high. After these crops are harvested 
we have every reason to feel that this 
increase in production will reflect in the 
prices of cereals and the prices of meat. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article follows: 
INDUSTRY IS TERMED A CONVERT TOU THE Psy- 

CHOLOGY OF INFLATION—MARK SULLIVAN 

Warns THAT THE NEW ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS 

INDICATES A Spririr oF SURRENDER THAT Ex- 

PECTS THE TREND To CONTINUE 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—That inflation and 
cost of living are at a new height is common 
knowledge. The public learns it at every 
counter; those who follow business statistics 
see the price indexes again and again accom- 
panied by a phrase “all-time high.” What 
is less readily noticed but more ominous is 
that inflation has increased greatly in mass 
and momentum; the forces and conditions 
pushing it are stronger, those resisting it 
have diminished. 

An example is the attitude of heads of 
industry. Some 2 weeks ago, July 16, the 
United States Steel Corp. raised wages 13 
cents an hour. The raise—and this is the 
important point—was voluntary, without 
strike or other controversy. Five days later 
the corporation took the corresponding step 
and increased the price of steel $9.34 a ton, 
Previously, in May, the General Motors Corp. 
raised wages 11 cents an hour, and last month 
increased the prices of its cars by 8 percent. 

This pattern, raise of wages without re- 
sistance, accompanied by increase of prices, 
is now being followed throughout large in- 
dustry generally; it is ominously familiar. 

What is significant is the change of attitude 
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on the part of industry heads. In 1945-46 
General Motors fought a strike for more than 
38 months. During the same period the 
United States Steel Corp. and the steel in- 
dustry fought a strike for a month, yielding 
only under pressure from President Truman 
and upon simultaneously receiving from the 
Administration permission to raise the price 
of steel $5 a ton. 


TOOLS FOR FIGHT USED 


The change of attitude from 3 years ago 
until now is the more marked in that at 
the earlier time resistance to strikes was 
made dificult by the Wagner Labor Act, 
which strongly favored unions. Now, an 
employer, because of the Taft-Hartley law, 
is able to meet a strike with some approach 
to equality. Also, 3 years ago, wage raises 
were formally supported by the Truman ad- 
ministration as a policy. 

Whatever the motives for the change in 
attitude by heads of industry, the sum of 
them is an acceptance and sharing of the 
psychology of inflation. Individual industry 
heads may have felt that they paid dearly 
for their resistance to inflation 3 years ago. 
Or that it is useless for them to stand out 
in opposition to inflation when the Govern- 
ment itself is promoting it—every demand 
for a wage raise gives one reason, increase 
of cost of living, principally food, and the 
high price of food is kept up by the Gov- 
ernment policy of price support for farm 
products, 

Some heads of industry have come, how- 
ever regretfully, to a realistic conclusion— 
inflation is here; it produces enormous buy- 
ing power for a public willing to pay any 
price, they can sell all the goods they can 
make, so why fight the tide? 

NEW ALINEMEN'" CREATED 

The change of the industry heads cre- 
ated a new alinement of groups and forces, 
Throughout, labor and agriculture have ac- 
cepted inflation as giving them advantage, 
while industry resisted it. The prospect of 
greater momentum for inflation is obvious. 

Adoption of a policy by so important a 
group as heads of industry cannot but be 
at once a reflection of a general public mood 
and a cause of it. Acceptance of inflation, 
in a spirit of “what's the use fighting’? is 
aspreading phenomenon. Acceptance of the 
present degree of inflation carries with it 
inherently a complacency or spirit of sur- 
render which expects more. 

This spirit, as it becomes general, and 
unless it is formidably checked, passes into 
a definitely marked stage in the classic course 
of acute inflation. If people generally ex- 
pect that goods are going to cost more, 
that the dollar is going to have less pur- 


chasing power, they tend to pass into one 
of the late stages of inflation not far from 
the final one. In a spirit of either reckless- 
ness or despair they begin to feel it is unwise 
to hold money, that it is better to exchange 
money for goods. Such a public mood 
causes increases in prices to become cumu- 


latively rapid. 





Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, since Congress a year ago tock the 
controls off houses, starts and finishes 
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have jumped. Private industry will build 
nearly a million houses in 1943. This is 
more than in any other year. 

In’ 1946 Congress passed a housing bill 
and Mr. Wilson Wyatt came as its direc- 
tor. He was given complete power over 
allocation, prices, subsidies, priorities. 
He was the Housing Expediter and had 
unlimited power plus millions of dollars 
at his command. Yes; he was going to 
build 2,750,000 houses in 1946 and 1947. 
What was the result? Less than 500,000 
or about one-half the number that pri- 
vate industry will build in 1948. 

Mr. Wyatt soon learned that you could 
not build houses without pipe, brick, 
lumber, nails, and so forth. Yes; he had 
the OPA to deal with, some 300 brick 
plants had closed because of the OPA 
regulations and prices. All production 
for legitimate trade was gone, the black- 
est of black markets had taken over all 
business. Mr. Wyatt’s program died a 
natural death. There are some now who 
would revive the creature with all its 
evils. 

Mr. Speaker, President Truman’s hous- 
ing bill would not add one carpenter, 
bricklayer, or electrician to the labor 
force. It would not reduce their wages 
or cause them to produce more. The 
socialized Federal housing as advocated 
by Mr. Truman would mean an army 
of bureaucrats with a host of Govern- 
ment regulations. It would increase 
inflation. 

The President’s program would in- 
crease the competition for what man- 
power and materials that are now avail- 
able. This would increase the cost of 
housing. It would mean not more houses 
but more expensive houses. Mr. Speak- 
er, all available materials for houses and 
the manpower are now being used to 
the utmost. Some relief in costs could 
come if the labor produced more. Many 
complaints come to my Office that the 
bricklayer, for instance, lays half the 
number of bricks he used to lay but re- 
ceives twice the pay. This is true all 
down the construction line. Some of 
this comes about because of building 
codes that are outmoded. Some because 
of union rules under which the worker 
must comply or lose his job. Would a 
law cure these evils? 

Mr. Speaker, if this country would cut 
down on our huge exports of lumber, 
steel, and other items needed for houses, 
more material would be available and 
cheaper houses could be built. We just 
cannot continue to waste, yes, give away 
our short-supply materials all over the 
world and not feel the effects at home. 
In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in an editorial from London; 
it states in part: 

Food prices in Britaia are only one-half as 
high as in the United States. British house- 
wives pay 30 cents * pound for butter, 40 
cents for rib roasts, 48 cents for bacon, and 
4 cents for a pound of bread. 

Big subsidies, United States help, and spe- 
cial deals with foreign supplies are the secret 
of Britain’s low prices. 





Mr. Speaker, this means that every 
family in America helps to pay the 
grocery bill of our English cousins. We 
gave them four and one-half billion 3 
years ago. Now, under the Marshall 


plan, more billions. A lot of Americans 
must realize that through the give-away 
policies of this administration they pay 
higher taxes so the British and others 
can buy for less. This country pays the 
subsidies. It makes for scarce items and 
inflation at home. The money of the 
wage earner is here but the goods they 
produce are sent all over the world. Just 
how long can this last? 

Now, back to housing, Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that the members of this House 
desire to do everything possible to meet 
the housing need, Any reasonable action 
will be taken. I have felt that title 6 of 
the Housing Act should have been re- 
newed. I realize that a racket has grown 
up among some contractors and builders 
and_instead of getting a loan of 95 per- 
cent on the appraised valuation they 
were getting up to 125 percent. This 
must be stopped, safeguards can be ap- 
plied. If a renewal of title 6 will assist 
in building low-cost rental housing it 
ought to be reinstated. 

Mr. Speaker, it is folly to talk about 
building more and cheaper houses if our 
present export and give-away policy con- 
tinues. It is foolish to talk about cheaper 
and better houses until labor preduces to 
the extent it is able. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to the hous- 
ing problem as I see it, is: 

First. Less exporting and giving away 
of the materials needed for houses. 

Second. More production at home of 
items going into housing, 

Third. Labor must be more efficient 
and give an’ honest day’s work for wages 
paid. 

Fourth. Modernizing our out-moded 
building codes. 

Fifth. Renewal of title § of the Hous- 
ing Act. 

I am confident that our America, 
which now has the highest standard of 
living in all the world, will move steadily 
forward with more and more people en- 
joying the benefits of our form of gov- 
ernment. It cannot be done if we take 
the regimented road of government 
knows best. We cannot regiment and 
socialize the life of every American fami- 
ly without losing our liberties, 





Food Resources—The Foundation of 
Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD, I include-an editorial 
from the August issue of the Country 
Gentleman, entitled “Food Resources— 
The Foundation of Greatness.” 

FOOD RESOURCES—THE FOUNDATION OF GREAT- 
NESS 

It is time for an all-important fact to be 
recognized. A nation can have a strong and 
expansive economy only if it has abundant 
food-producing resources, 
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The high American standard of living ang 
our thriving industrial system, with its 
many employment opportunities, both rest 
upon this foundation. They developed be- 
cause we had such abundant resources, and 
their permanence depends on the continued 
preductivity of these resources. 

It is a simple economic truth that has 
long been unheeded because nobody had to 
think about it. Food has always been plenti-. 
ful in this country,.in the greatest variety to 
be found anywhere, With the exception of 
the periods following the two World Wars it 
has also been relatively cheap—sometimes 
too cheap for the good of those who produced 
it. This abundance of food at a moderate 
cost has had a vital significance. Over the 
long period in which records have been kept 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, food has taken an average of only about 
24 percent of the spendable personal income, 
The focd bill was more often below than 
above this figure. 

This left a large margin of the people's 
earnings to be spent for the products of in- 
dustry, Nowhere else in the world has so 
much been left, after food needs wer2 met, to 
be used in raising the general standard of 
living. It is this broad margin that has made 
possible the varied development of industry 
and the diversity of employment that this 
country enjoys. 

To realize the full meaning of this fact one 
needs only to look at the contrasting situa- 
tion in other countries. Even in the low- 
price years before the last war, and with 
dominions to draw upon, food took more 
than 35 percent of the spendable income of 
the English people. As a result England was 
never able to develop a high internal standard 
of living comparable to our own and had to 
rely on the export of a major share of its 
industrial production. France and Italy, 
where the food bill takes even more of the 
personal income (70 percent of the average 
workingman’s earnings according to latest 
figures), have lagged industrially behind us. 
South American countries, because of the 
low quality and rapid exhaustion of their 
food-producing resources, have found it hard 
to develop industrially. In China and India, 
where food absorbs most of the personal in- 
come, there is little industry and a tragically 
low standard of living. 

Food is the primary necessity of life. Peo- 
ple spend their earnings for it first. Because 
we have always had plenty of food at a rea- 
sonable cost a large surpius of personal in- 
come has been available to support the com- 
plex industrial system, widespread employ- 
ment, and all the variety of professions and 
services that flourish in this country. The 
food supply in itself constitutes our biggest 
industry, providing the main source of new 
wealth, the largest transportation load, and 
more employment in production, distribu- 
tion, and services than any other branch of 
our economy. 

This abundance of food-producing re- 
sources and the chain of effects it has cre- 
ated have worked to the advantage not only 
of the nonfarming public but of the pro- 
ducers themselves. American farmers have 
been able to apply the intelligence, ingenu- 
ity, and large-scale production methods that 
make our agriculture utterly different from 
the types existing where land and water 
resources are poor and limited. Moreover, 
the expanding population engaged in other 
pursuits has provided them the greatest mar- 
ket with the highest buying power available 
to farmers anywhere on earth. 

The lesson ought to be so plain that no- 
body in this country is unaware of it. An 
ample and permanent food supply is a na- 
tional essential. 

Its assurance requires two necessary meas- 
ures. One is a program that will safeguard 


farmers while they are producing an ace- 
quate supply of focd, The other is the con- 
































servation of our food-producing soil and 
water resources, These resources are now 
being depleted at a rate that, in no distant 
time, will surely undermine the foundation 
of our economy. An effective national land 
policy that will conserve and maintain them 
is to the direct personal interest of every 
individual in this country. It is one issue 
on which there should be united support. 

Abundant food-producing resources are in- 
dispensable to the kind of America that we 
have and want to keep. 





In the Interest of Accuracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking for this time for a final word on 
the war referendum resolution. I do so 
because of two recent references to that 
sroposal which have come to my atten- 
tion. One of these is by Prof. Robert 
Phillips, of Purdue University, in a book 
entitled “American Government and Its 
Problems.” In this book Professor 
Phillips says: 

For several years the sanguine Congress- 
man, Louis Ludlow, labored to secure an 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion providing that our Government should 
never involve us in an “offensive” war against 
a foreign power unless with permission of 
the electorate secured in a national refer- 
endum. Thus far his proposal does not ap- 
pear to have met with favor. 


One can easily excuse Professor Phil- 
lips for not being acquainted with the 
limitations placed on the war-making 
power proposed in my resolution which 
by no means would have prevented “of- 
fensive action” without a plebiscite un- 
der certain conditions, as he had no per- 
sonal connection with the events leading 
up to the introduction of the referendum 
resolution or the action taken thereon. 

But one might well have expected a 
little closer degree of accuracy on the 
part of the former Secretary of State, 
Hon. Cordell Hull, who was one of the 
leading participants in defeating the 
referendum resolution. I do not say 
this in criticism, as I have genuine affec- 
tion for Mr. Hull, and I am sure he has 
for me. We have been friends over 40 
years. His reciprocal trade agreements 
plan stamped him as one of the world’s 
greatest statesmen. 

In his memoirs now on the book- 
shelves in all leading book stores Mr. 
Hull deals at length with the subject. I 
quote only in small part as follows: 

Representative Louis LupLow, Democrat 
of Indiana, had introduced in the House in 
February 1937, a resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment whereby the authority of 
Congress to declare war would not become 
effective (except in case of invasion of 
United States territory) until confirmed by 
a Nation-wide popular referendum. The 
resolution having been referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, which held it without ac- 
tion, LupLtow sought the signatures of a ma- 
jority of the House to a petition to bring it 
before the House as a Committee of the 
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Whole. After months of striving he still 
lacked sufficient signatures. Then came the 
sinking of the Panay and within 2 days he 
had the requisite number. Instantly a 
group of peace organizations threw their in- 
fluence behind the resolution. Congres- 
men quickly began to feel the pressure. 

Although the President and I realized that 
much time, perhaps years, must flow before 
the Ludlow amendment, after passing Con- 
gress by a two-thirds majority, could be 
approved by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures, we determined to fight it at the 
outset. We aimed our guns at the vote that 
would take place on January 10, 1938, to dis- 
charge the Judiciary Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution. 


He then describes how the State De- 
partment prepared a letter for the Presi- 
dent which the latter sent to the Speak- 
er over his signature, pointing out that 
the proposed amendment “would be im- 
practical in application and incompatible 
with our form of government and would 
encourage other nations to believe that 
they could violate American rights with 
impunity.” ‘This letter was read to the 
House. 

Mr. Hull wrote a similar letter to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and National Chairman Farley 
telephoned to all of the Democratic 
Members of the House to enlist their 
support: 

When the measure came up for debate, 
which was sharp, Mr. Hull adds, Speaker 
Bankhead left his chair to speak against it. 
Finally on January 10 the vote was taken and 
the proposal lost by the close margin of 209 
to 188. This episode was a striking illustra- 
tion of the strength of isolationist sentiment 
in the United States, since the administra- 
tion had to exert its whole force to prevent— 
barely to prevent—approval of a proposal 
designed to take one of the most vital ele- 
ments of foreign policy, the authority to de- 


clare war, out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


He might have added that as the date 
for the vote approached the President 
sent Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
Johnson on a speaking tour across the 
country to arouse sentiment against it. 

Incidentally, Secretary Hull is incor- 
rect in stating that the sinking of the 
Panay brought support enough to com- 
plete the signatures of my discharge peti- 
tion. I know of a number of Members 
who believed in the principle of the reso- 
lution and who intended to support it but 
changed their minds after that unfortu- 
nate event. 

I would have hoped that Professor 
Phillips and Mr. Hull would have read 
the actual text of the resolution that 
was voted on before they made their 
comment. It was read to the House by 
Representative Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, whose grandfather was a mem- 
ber of the Lincoln Cabinet, and it is 
found on page 278 of the CONGRESSIONAL 


Record of January 10, 1938. It was as 
follows: 
SEcTION 1. Except in case of attack by 


armed forces, actual or immediately threat- 
ened, upon the United States or its territorial 
possessions, or by any non-American nation 
against any country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the people shall have the sole power 
by a national referendum to declare war 
or to engage in warfare overseas. Congress, 
when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall by con- 
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current resolution refer the question to the 
people. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall by law provide for 
the enforcement of this section. 

Sec. 3. This article shall become operative 
when ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 


It will be observed that under this 
resolution the power to declare war 
would remain in Congress not only in 
case of attack on the United States, as 
stated by these commentators, but there 
would be no referendum in case of at- 
ack or threatened attack on any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere by any non- 
American nation. Please note that even 
the threat of an attack would suspend 
the operation of the referendum. This 
is quite a different proposition from the 
one described by these critics. The reso- 
lution was made this broad so as to pro- 
tect not only the United States but all 
of the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere under the obligations of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Looking backward, I cannot escape the 
belief that the defeat of the resolution 
was one of the tragedies of all time. 
The leadership of the greatest and most 
powerful nation on earth might have de- 
flected the thinking of the world into 
peaceful channels. Instead we went 
ahead with tremendous pace in the in- 
vention of instruments of destruction, 
frightful bombing planes and, most aw- 
ful of all, the atom bomb. We used the 
atom bomb to wipe out two great cities 
in Japan without giving the inhabitants 
time to evacuate. That is a chapter of 
our history which as one American I 
deplore. There is no doubt in my mind 
that potential enemy nations, watching 
our every move, now have all of our 
secrets. 

It is now too late for war referendums, 
World peace psychology has been for- 
feited forever. The nation that wins the 
next world war will be the one that is 
quickest on the trigger with its fast 
bombing planes and atom bombs, Large- 
ly by our leadership we have ushered in a 
new age of world insecurity, but I cannot 
help thinking what might have been. 





Do What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Johnstown Tribune, Monday evening, 
August 2, 1948. This editorial cleariy ex- 
plains the purpose of this special session 
of Congress: 


DO WHAT? 

The hysterical cries to Congress to “Do 
something! Do something!” are about ; 
helpful as they usually are when mishap im- 
pends. 

Do what? 
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Just whet can Congress do to avert the 
consequences of many years of accumulated 
inflationary pressures? 

It can, of course, turn the job over to the 
President by giving him extraordinary powers 
over the whole national economy, to regulate, 
to regiment, and perhaps to stifle productive 
enterprise. That is the only concrete sugges- 
tion that has been made by the national ad- 
ministration and its backers. 

Congress does not propose to give the Presi- 
dent these powers. It said so at the regular 
session, and nothing has occurred since then 
to change its point of view. As a matter of 
fact, the President was quite aware that Con- 
gress would not approve his anti-inflation 
program when he called it back. And we 
think a great majority of the public has no 
wish to return to rationing, price and wage 
controls, and all the paraphernalia of what 
the President once called police state econ- 
omy. 

Inflation is not turned on or off like a 
spigot. It is a product of gradual growth, 
and it will be cured, if at all, gradually. The 
cure will require seif-restraint on the part of 
the people themselves—a cessation of wage 
demands, a willingness to increase the rate 
of productivity and quit feather-bedding 
practices, increased production on the farms 
without unreasonable price supports that 
give the farmer all, and the consumer none 
of the fruits of that greater production. 

There must be a willingness to quit bor- 
rowing to buy unneeded new automobiles and 
other new equipment, since every borrowed 
dollar adds to the stream of money in cir- 
culation and that stream is already over- 
flowing its banks. There must be a reduction 
in unnecessary government expenditures, to 
make up for the extraordinary and necessary 
expenditures for our foreign policy program. 
The unproductive Federal pay roll must be 
reduced. 

For too many years the people of this coun- 
try have been depending on Government to 
do things for them, and not realizing that in 
the end they are the ones who must do it— 
either voluntarily or by government compul- 
sion. It may be, if this attitude continues, 
that we shall come at last to a semi-totali- 
tarian form of government—perhaps to so- 
cialism or some other type of statism—in 
which Government can tell each of us what 
we must do, and force us to do it. 

But the philosophy of the Republican Party 
is that we must first exhaust all the possibil- 
ities of voluntary cooperation, before those 
controls are put upon the American people. 
To these cries of “Do something!” the Con- 
gress replies: “Do it yourselves. You have 
the power, and the ability, and the right.” 
The admonition may be unwelcome to those 
who subscribe to the theory of statism and 
State power over the individual. But it isa 
wholesome bit of advice if we would save the 
spirit of free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive. 





No Session Like This One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial from the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, of Long 
Beach, Calif., of July 27, 1948, to the 
membership as a clear expression of the 
thinking of the people in my own con- 
gressional district: 

NO SESSION LITE THIS ONE 

Persons with a taste for research have been 

1g into history for a precedent for the 


session of the Eightieth Congress which 
opened yesterday and got down to business 
today with President Truman’s address to 
a joint session of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The closest approach to a 
precedent they found was tho special session 
called by President Franklin Pierce in 1856. 
Apparently there is no other instance of 
Congress having been summoned to Wash- 
ington after adjournment in an election 
year. 

The parallel between 1948 and 1856 is not 
complete. President Pierce was not nomi- 
nated for reelection. He did not call Congress 
to consider an extensive program, but only 
to pass the Army appropriation bill which 
had failed of passage in the regular session. 
President Truman not only has proposed ex- 
tensive legislation, but he is asking in large 
part for legislation over which he and the 
majority in Congress already have disagreed, 
His contention is that he is giving the Re- 
publicans an opportunity to fulfill promises 
made by them in their recent convention in 
Philadelphia. However, the present Congress 
was not elected on the Philadelphia plat- 
form. Republicans in th2 Eightieth Congress 
have substantially made good the pledges 
upon which they were elected in 1946. If he 
wants to hold the GOP Members of Con- 
gress to account for fulfillment of the 1948 
platform, he will have to persuade the voters 
next November to retain him in the White 
House. All of the signs indicate that the 
people have decided to elect a new President 
to serve with the Eighty-first Congress. 

After his party lost control of Congress 
in the 1946 elections, Mr. Truman said he 
wanted to cooperate with the Republican 
majority. Perhaps he was sincere in making 
that statement, but, if so, the record of his 
vetoes of legislation and his bitter attacks 
on Congress shows that he changed his mind. 
His present attitude is disclosed by his choos- 
ing to announce his intention to call Con- 
gress into session in an aggressively partisan 
speech in the recent Democratic National 
Convention. There is no precedent for that 
strange combination of performing an im- 
portant Presidential function and playing 
politics. 

It would be natural for the Republicans in 
Congress to play politics, too, in this ill- 
advised session. However, the crisis in 
Europe and the continued inflation in the 
United States are too serious for Members of 
Congress, irrespective of party, to go about 
their work in any spirit but a solemn de- 
votion to their country. The duty of the 
majority, who have a more recent mandate 
from the people than Mr. Truman, is to draw 
up their own legislative program. 





Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp the following address of 
Speaker JOSEPH W. MarrTIn, JR., over the 
facilities of the American Broadcasting 
network, Friday, July 30, 124 

President Truman called Congress into spe- 
cial session to deal with what he terms a “na- 
tional emergency.” The Congress, through 
a formal legislative resolution, invited him 
to present his recommendations in persons 
before a joint session of the House and 
Senate. That address contained very littie 
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that had not been presented several times 
before to earlier Democratic Congresses. 

Let me emphasize that, notwithstanding 
the seriousness of our international situa. 
tion, where we have been given to understand 
the issue of war or peace is being determined, 
not a single word was uttered upon that sub. 
ject. It has been made clear by the Pres. 
ident that our special session is not required 
by the foreign situation. 

No Member of Congress, whatever his Party, 
is adverse to returning to Washington, or 
remaining here as long as necessary to serve 
the national interest. What many do object 
to is to be called back because of an emer- 
gency or crisis in the political fortunes of the 
President. 

The Constitution confers upon the Presij- 
dent full authority to call Congress into ex- 
traordinary session. But that power was 
vested in the President by the founders in 
the belief and understanding that it would 
be used wisely—with discretion—never for 
narrow partisan purposes, 

For the first time in more than 100 years, 
we find Congress in special session at the 
President’s call, in the midst of a decisive 
Presidential campaign. 

Never before in our whole national history 
has a special session of the Congress been 
announced by the President from the plat- 
torm of a national political convention. 

Our people are properly concerned and 
dismayed by this flagrant abuse of the 
President’s emergency powers, 

That this extraordinary power may have 
been invoked for purely partisan purposes 
brings anxious inquiries from the country, 

If one constitutional power may be abused 
for political advantage, what assurances have 
the people that other great powers now 
sought by the Chief Executive would not be 
subject to like abuse? 

Everything in the recent history of the 
United States—indeed, everything in the re- 
cent history of this troubled world—ad- 
monishes us today that Congress should 
examine with utmost caution and deliber- 
ation any and every proposal to grant ad- 
ditional discretionary powers to the Presi- 
dent. 

Emergency powers should be granted by 
Congress only when there is overwhelming 
evidence that they will be directed to sound 
national solutions—by administrators who 
have a program. 

This administration has no program. 

It is confused—torn by bitter political 
strife within its own ranks. 

When the committees of Congress began 
hearings this week on inflation, the admin- 
istration advised they were not yet ready to 
present their program. 

They want rationing powers, but they say 
they would not use them—for awhile. 

Republicans in Congress, and throughout 
the country, are well aware that many grave 
and urgent problems confront this Nation 
today. 

We know that inflation slowly eats away 
the substance of the people and lowers the 
standard of living in every American home, 
Inflation means high prices. 

But the administration will not be ready 
until next week to send a responsible Cabinet 
officer to Capitol Hill to tell the Congress how 
they propose to deal with inflation. 

Only yesterday the Washington Star, a 
great independent newspaper in the Nation’s 
Capital, said in an editorial, I quote: 

“In view of all the tub-thumping which 
has accompanied the President's call for a 
special session of Congress to deal with high 
prices, one would think that, at the least, 
some member of his administration other 
than Paul Porter, whose real job is that of 
private lawyer, would have been ready to lay 
specific proposals before the _ legislators. 
But the administration is fer from ready.” 

Neither the Treasury nor the Federal Re- 
serve Board was ready to present a program 
this weex. 
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As the Washington Star concluded in its 
appraisal of the situation before us today: 

“The effect of all thisisto * * * dis- 
credit the note of urgency which Mr. Truman 
has sought to inject into his demand for im- 
mediate action by the Congress.” 

Regardless of the motives which impelled 
the President to call Congress into special 
session at this time, it is the sworn and 
sacred duty of Congress to give serious con- 
sideration to all proposals designed to aid 
in solving our serious national problems. 

That we shall do. 

I can assure you that the Republican Con- 
gress and the Republican Party are eager to 
check inflation and to build more houses. 

But I can further assure you that we are 
not going to be stampeded into adopting 
methods which have been discredited and 
proven faulty through bitter and costly ex- 
perience. We love our country too much to 
do that, no matter how alluring such pro- 
posals may sound in a campaign year. 

We know that we cannot solve our great 
national problems simply by giving Washing- 
ton bureaucrats unlimited powers. We have 
seen them at work—and so have the Ameri- 
can people. No Republican Congress will 
make that mistake. 

Everyone recognizes that there is a hous- 
ing shortage. It has been accumulating for 
15 years under the hit-or-miss policies of 
socialistic regimentation. 

But I want to point out that at the present 
time we are constructing approximately 
1,000,000 new housing units a year, and that 
is being done under the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. That is about twice as many new 
houses each year as were built under the 
police-state methods which were in force dur- 
ing 1946, when Mr. Truman and a Demo- 
cratic Congress were in power and had com- 
plete charge of the situation. We are build- 
ing twice as many houses today as we did 
before President Truman liquidated his own 
Housing Expediter. 

Mr. Truman talks about inflation. We in 
Congress tried to do something about infla- 
tion by curtailing Federal spending, but re- 
ceived no cooperation whatever from his ad- 
ministration, 

We know that big Government spending 
is inflationary. The President’s own eco- 
nomic advisers have told us many times that 
the best way to stop inflation is to reduce 
Federal spending. That is why we fought 
to curb spending, even though it meant post- 
poning many projects which may be desir- 
able when funds are available. 

The administration responded by thinking 
up new spending proposals, knowing that we 
who have a stern sense of our responsibility 
to the people, would be obliged to turn down 
those new requests. 

That we were right in our economy crusade 
is indicated by the recent statement of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder, that the next 
fiscal year may find us in the red again. 
The fact is that we would be in the red 
today, except for our budget cuts, amount- 
ing to more than $2,500,000,000. 

Yet, despite this warning from the Treas- 
ury, the President now asks for appropria- 
tions for new projects from the special ses- 
sion which ultimately would require a budget 
of 60 billions a year if all the Truman pro- 
gram were enacted. 

Everybody knows that would mean dou- 
bling the income taxes, and that would sink 
America, 

Do you wonder that some men in Con- 
gress ask aloud if many of these recommen- 
dations are not, for the most part, purely 
political? 

Since Congress convened last Monday, the 
Members have been working hard on various 
proposals for legislation designed to correct 
some of our present difficulties. Committees 
are holding hearings on various bills, and the 
leadership is prepared to give the right-of- 
way to such measures as seem to hold hope 
of solving our problems. 
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But let me emphasize that we are not 
going to pass bills simply because Mr. Tru- 
man says they should be passed. 

Do not forget that the Members of Con- 
gress are the direct representatives of the 
people. We are your voice in government, 

Ours is the duty to make certain that 
the laws enacted are those wanted by the 
people not by the President. 

As Speaker of the House, I say to you, “We 
shall never surrender to the bureaucrats.” 

This great American Nation was once 
described as “a magnificent spectacle of 
human happiness.” 

The purpose and program of the Repub- 
lican Party in 1948 is to recapture that great 
vision to bring a feeling of security, and 
steadfast national purpose into every home 
in the land. 

Your Eightieth Congress has made a fine 
record to date. 

It has reduced taxes. That tax reduction 
was an increase in the take-home pay of every 
worker in the land. 

It has put the brakes on wild and reck- 
less Federal spending, the real generator of 
inflation. 

It gave the country the first balanced 
budget in 17 long years. 

It made a substantial start on reducing 
the heavy war debt. It has driven the Com- 
munists from high places in Washington. 

The people applaud this bright record of 
constructive achievement. 

The American people have faith in their 
Congress. 

They regard Congress as the real defender 
of American freedom—the real protector of 
the Constitution. 

The people are heartened that this Con- 
gress will not let them down; will never ac- 
cept the defeatism of compulsion, regimenta- 
tion, and controls. 

Controls are not the American solution. 
These new proposals are but a last desperate 
grasp for power by an administration which 
already has lost the confidence of the people 
in its domestic policies. 

This Congress will never rubber stamp left- 
wing schemes for more spending, and more 
Government control of everything in 
America. 

In less than 2 years since the Republicans 
were elected to majority control of the House 
and Senate, Congress has abruptly reversed 
America’s 4-year drift toward state social- 
ism and eventual national bankruptcy. To- 
day the people have a new faith that the 
American way of life wil! be maintained. 
They have a new faith and confidence in 
the pledged word of a political party, in the 
face of the most reckless abuse of the Pres- 
idential veto power in all our national his- 
tory, the Eightieth Congress has made a 
sure beginning toward reestablishing gov- 
ernment by law, not by men. 

My fellow countrymen, this is not a time 
for personal bickering and recriminations, 

The world cries for peace, blessed peace, 
that we may have opportunity to rebuild 
this shattered planet, and bring security, 
plenty, and happiness to all. 

There is only one country that can lead 
in this great labor—the United States of 
America. 

For that reason we cannot have disunity, 
racial, religious, or class warfare. 

We have great need to be tolerant and 
charitable in our thinking and in our ac- 
tions. We must work, be unselfish, deter- 
mined to keep America strong, united, and 
solvent. 

We cannot follow false ideals. If we fail, 
the lights of liberty and freedom will be ex- 
tinguished for all the world, and the black 
night of tyranny will engulf us all. 

We will not fail. 

May God help us, and guide us to His 
wisdom, 
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The President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel the Congress should examine 
very carefully the suggested program of 
the President and take any action they 
feel will help stop the spiral of inflation. 
We must keep our country on an even 
keel. While it does seem like a continua- 
tion of the Democratic Convention when 
the President informed the delegates he 
was calling the Congress back, we as 
Representatives of the people must rise 
above partisan politics and try our level 
best to act in the interests of the people. 
We must examine very closely and with 
no thought of our political futures all 
the suggestions of the President. After 
all he is President and had a constitu- 
tional right to call this special session. 

INFLATION 


The President has rightly said that in- 
flation is our No. 1 problem. I would 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if the Presi- 
dent needs more power to curb install- 
ment buying, credits, interests, and re- 
discount rates that they be granted but 
only after a careful study by a commit- 
tee of experts. The Congress should di- 
rect how to apply the brakes on inflation. 
If he has the power now it should be 
pointed out to him and their use be 
urged. I do not agree that another OPA, 
more subsidies, or that a roll back in 
prices is the answer. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO OPA 


Mr. Speaker, the President in his pre- 
dawn acceptance speech in Philadelphia 
said the Congress sent him such a rotten 
price-control bill that he had to veto the 
bill and then they passed a bill almost as 
bad and he had to sign it because Con- 
gress had gone home. He blamed the 
Republicans. Well, Mr. Sneaker, that 
was the Seventy-ninth Congress, the 
House, the Senate, and the administra- 
tion was under complete control of the 
Democrats. 

The President himself took controls 
off meat just prior to the election in 1946. 
He decontrolled most everything right 
after election before this Republican 
Congress came into existence. Now he 
seeks to blame Republicans for high 
prices. Yes, he says the farmers and 
laboring men are getting the highest in- 
come in history and takes the credit, 
saying they would be most ungrateful if 
they did not support his party. In the 
same breath he blames a Republican 
Eightieth Congress for high prices. This 
has a hollow, insincere ring. 

The President said in about 15 days 
we could pass his legislative program. 
It should be remembered that a Demo- 
cratic administration had 14 years to 
pass socialized medicine, Federal aid to 
education, civil rights, raising minimum 
wages, socialized housing, and labor leg- 
islation; they did not do it. Now why 
expect a Congress called as it has been, 
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under a political whip, to do in 15 days 
what his party failed to do in 14 years. 

Mr. Speaker, even though the Presi- 
dent’s proposals seem political, and he 
asks for supreme dictatorial powers over 
the people, I do feel that the perils of in- 
flation with its economic chaos must be 
faced by this body, not as bitter partisans 
but as conscientious Members of Con- 
gress representing the people in an all- 
out effort to stop the common enemy— 
inflation. We will differ on how it can 
be done but by sitting down together as is 
being done in the proper committees 
some constructive solution can be 
reached. Charges and countercharges 
with name calling is not the answer. 
Let us consider the President’s proposals 
in a spirit of fair play. 

LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
times cry out for leadership, they call for 
courage, strength of character, a stout- 
ness of spirit and mind. They call fora 
ringing and affirmative leadership. This 
Congress must help supply that type of 
courage and leadership which will help 
assure a peaceful world and a domestic 
tranauility which our people so justly 
deserve. So, Mr. Speaker, let this Con- 
gress get down to a serious, thoughtful 
spirit of work devoid of politics and do 
the best job we can for those we 
represent. 





Facts of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an item released by King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., entitled “Facts 
of Civil Rights”: 

FACTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

By what is euphemistically called civil 
rights in this campaign is meant the Negro 
question. And let us call it that from here 
on. Since the Civil War, the Negro question 
has been a major American problem, inade- 
quately discussed and considered except by 
southerners who had to live with it and in 
recent years by the Communists and their 
fellow travelers and competing liberals who 
hope to garner votes out of it. 

Under our Constitution and within the 
sanctions of moral law, the legal equality of 
Negroes and whites cannot be questioned. 
Historically and traditionally, the question 
is not so simple either in the North or the 
South. Those northern Democrats who 
make such a terrific to-do about racial dis- 
crimination in the South are generally liars 
—they will not live in Negro areas in their 
cities; they do not entertain Negroes in their 
homes; they do not hire Negro secretaries or 
clerks, except political ones, which is part of 
the vote-getting technique. 

In a word, none of them practice in their 
private lives what they preach for others. It 
is a simple matter for a resident of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin to grow powerfully in- 
dignant about a problem that does not face 
him but that does face a citizen of Alabama 
or Mississippi. Minnesota's Negro popula- 
tion, according to the 1940 census, was 9,928; 
Wisconsin's, 12,158. Alabama's 983,290; Mis- 
sissippi’s, 1,074,578. 


If the Civil War had not ended in the re- 
construction era, we should perhaps today 
not be facing this problem as the principal 
campaign issue of 1948. 

The northern carpet-bagger and his Negro 
associates left in the South a heritage of 
bitterness which has continued to the pres- 
ent time. Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to 
solve this problem by exporting Negroes from 
the South to the North, placing them on re- 
lief rolls and forcing them into industrial 
enterprises on a quota basis. Thus, in many 
northern and western areas, the Negro popu- 
lation increased alarmingly. 

The northerners met the problems by 
segregating Negroes into ghettos. Make no 
mistake about that: In the North the 
Negro is as segregated as in the South, in 
spite of the lies northern politicians tell. 
Harlem is a Negro ghetto; the Bedford dis- 
trict of Brooklyn is a Negro ghetto; the South 
Side of Chicago is a Negro ghetto. The tech- 
nique employed in New York is for the whites 
to clear out as soon as the Negro moves in. 

I am not justifying these conditions either 
on moral or legal grounds; I am only describ- 
ing conditions as they exist and I am pro- 
testing against lies and liars. The politicians 
who are shrieking civil rights are seeking 
Negro votes in the northern cities. They are 
appealing to prejudice and indignation and 
they are fanning the flames of race antago- 
nism, not because they want to improve the 
condition of the Negro in Mississippi but be- 
cause they want the votes of the Negro in 
Harlem and South Chicago. 

The anxiety of the northern Democrats 
to be recorded as voting for the civil-rights 
plank of the Democratic platform after a 
voice vote had passed it, their insistence 
upon Senator BarKLEY’s announcement of 
how they voted, was for the consumption of 
the northern Negro voter. They fear that if 
they do not get that vote, Wallace, who rep- 
resents Soviet racial concepts, will. 

Were that the entire story, it would be 
little more than an appeal for the Irish, the 
Jewish, or the Italian vote. But this Negro 
question is pitched on a high emotional level 
and can result in riots and death. It re- 
quires thoughtful and considerate handling. 
It requires sympathy and understanding. It 
comes upon us acutely when we dare not 
have internal disturbances. Those who have 
gambled upon it may also have gambled 
upon the domestic peace of the United 
States. 





Price Roll-Back Theory Hit by Record of 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS W. BRADLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Press-Telegram of Long Beach, Calif., 
published, on July 30, 1948, the following 
editorial which I believe to be a fair and 
well-founded exposition of the record in 
so far as the President’s recent recom- 
mendations for price control and roll- 
back are concerned: 

PRICE ROLL-BACK THEORY HIT BY RECORD OF 
FACTS 

Since President Truman forgets or over- 
looks so much in his proposal to Congress 
to help the consumers of the United States 
by rolling back prices, it is necessary to re- 
view the record, 

With all due respect for him and the ex- 
alted office he occupies, Mr. Truman unques- 
tionably is speaking and acting in this 
matter, not as President of the Nation, but 
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as a candidate. He talks in generalities that 
have a certain superficial appeal, but Which 
do not stand the test of analysis. He js 
advocating a theory of Government control 
of prices which he himself once described ag 
the method of a police state. 

Moreover, as Paul Porter, one of the num. 
ber of New Deal officeholders who tried un. 
successfully to make OPA work, admitted 
when questioned by Members of Congress, 
the bill for a price roll-back sent from the 
White House to Capitol Hill is a feeble meas. 
ure which could have no great effect on the 
tide of inflation which threatens to engulf 
the United States. An army of bureaucrats 
on the beaches waving brooms at the on. 
coming tide might be a spectacular sight, 
but every sensible person who stopped to 
think for a minute would know the forces 
of nature ruling the tides are not impressed 
by a demonstration of broom wielders shout- 
ing their intention to sweep the waters back 
whence they are rolling shoreward. 

Mr. Porter was not definite about the 
commodities to be controlled by legislation, 
He mentioned some for “consideration.” He 
tacitly acknowledged that the expression 
“roll-back of prices” is inaccurate by his 
statement that what the administration 
hopes for is not a reduction of prices, but 
prevention of still higher prices. 

Now for the record: All economists agree 
that the basic cause of inflation, or the high 
cost of living, is the prodigious scale of Gov- 
ernment expenditures in recent years, partly 
to finance the war. Coupled with this is the 
effect of the war in cutting down industrial 
production for peacetime purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the exporting of goods to Europe 
aggravates the economic consequences of 
reduced production of peacetime goods, 

The next most powerful cause of inflation 
was the administration’s mistakes at the end 
of the war, when it acted on the theory that 
an industrial slump was about to hit the 
country and that it was necessary to stimu- 
late the country’s purchasing power. Presi- 
dent Truman encouraged at that time a gen- 
eral wage increase of 18% cents an hour, 
thereby adding to the already great buying 
power in the hands of the American people. 
Resulting strikes further reduced the insuffi- 
cient volume of goods. The double effect of 
increased costs of production due to wage 
increases and curtailed production was ex- 
plosive in its inflationary consequences. The 
President likewise declined to use credit and 
currency control. He removed Marriner S. 
Eccles from the Federal Reserve Board chair- 
manship because of Eccles’ insistence that 
credit and currency expansion be stopped. 

Finally, it was Mr. Truman who in 1946 
bowed to the general rebellion against OPA’s 
ineffective restrictions by ordering a free 
market in meat, which was fast disappearing 
from legitimate markets and being monopo- 
lized by black markets. 

Now Mr. Truman urges Congress to try 
again the methods the country rejected and 
which he himself found ineffective and called 
the methods of a police state. To this incon- 
sistency and head-on conflict with the facts, 
the President is brought by his political 
advisers’ desperate strategy. 





The Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
considerable discussion, and undoubtedly 
it will continue, as to the evaluation of 
the work accomplished by the regular 
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sessions of the Eightieth Congress. As 
part of my remarks, I wish to include in 
the RecorD excerpts from an address de- 
livered to the National Retail Hardware 
Association by William R. Noble, Wash- 
ington representative of this organiza- 
tion, at their forty-ninth annual conven- 
tion held in Atlantic City, N. J., July 12, 


948. 
whe economic life of these United 
States has grown strong and our stand- 
ard of living progressed beyond that of 
any other nation due largely to the or- 
ganization of independent business firms 
in villages, towns, and cities throughout 
our Nation. It is the voice of the retail 
merchants speaking to you on the work 
of the Fightieth Congress and their opin- 
ions and conclusions are worthy of care- 
ful consideration at this particular time 
when direct attacks are being made not 
on Members of Congress, but on the in- 
stitution of the Congress as an integral 
part of our American Government. 

The excerpts from the address follow: 


This report will attempt to summarize the 
legislation considered by the Eightieth Con- 
eress, particularly during the second session. 
The summary and discussion will be con- 
fined to those measures which the National 
Retail Hardware Association has considered 
to be of most interest to the retail-hardware 
business. 

There have been charges and counter- 
charges relative to the actions of the Eight- 
ieth Congress ranging all of the way from 
opinions that it was the worst Congress in 
history to the viewpoint that it was one of 
the best, all of which is entirely natural in 
an election year. In any event, action was 
taken on a vast number of bills, many of 
which involved controversial issues and, of 
course, Many other controversial subjects 
were bypassed at various stages of consid- 
eration. 

In general, the Eightieth Congress, which 
completed its regular session on June 20, 
can be classified as the most sympathetic 
to the problems of businessmen ol any Con- 
gress during the past several years. * * * 

In its two regular sessions and one special 
session last fall Congress took action sym- 
pathetic to American businessmen as fol- 
lows: Refused to grant emergency powers 
as Specifically requested by the President 
to control prices and wages and to control 
distribution of scarce goods; rejected pro- 
posals to put the Government further in 
business by turning down Government sub- 
sidized public housing, Federal-financed edu- 
cation, and national-health programs; re- 
jected efforts to increase the minimum wage 
and to increase social-security rates and 
benefits; reduce income-tax rates for all 
income brackets, and made the community- 
property principle applicable for tax pur- 
poses in all States; passed the Portal-to- 
Portal Act and the Taft-Hartlety Labor Act; 
relaxed rent controls and exempted con- 
trols on new construction; and provided 
full public hearings on the need for amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code, remov- 
ing income-tax exemption for competing 
business cooperatives and the need for clari- 
fication of the retail exemption in the wage- 
and-hour law. 

NRHA took an active interest in most 
of this legislation either directly or in co- 
operation with other business groups, and 
by influence exerted through industry com- 
mittees on which we were represented. Our 
efforts were primarily focused on three gen- 
eral fields of legislation: (1) At every op- 
portunity we opposed reinstatement of gov- 
ernment controls; (2) we assumed a lead- 
ing role in the fight for a corrective amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act which 
permits cooperatives to escape payment of 
income taxes on business profits, and we 


favored a reduction in income-tax rates, par- 
ticularly through adoption of the community 
property principle for income-tax purposes 
in all States; and (3) we actively supported 
the enactment of the portal-to-portal legis- 
lation, and we continued to press for an 
amendment to the retail exemption in the 
wage-and-hour law to clarify the retail 
exemption. 

The House Small Business Committee 
conducted a series of hearings on the co-op 
tax question early last fall with emphasis 
on the unfair competitive advantages and 
its effect on the small-business man. These 
hearings also established the advantages 
given cooperatives through Government as- 
sistance which is not available to independ- 
ent business establishments with whom the 
Government sponsored co-ops are in direct 
competition. 

* * . * * 


A series of hearings were conducted last 
fall by committees of both the House and 
Senate relative to amending the wage-and- 
hour law. The hearings arose primarily as 
a result of proposals to raise the minimum 
wage from the present 40-cent hourly rate 
to 65 or 75 cents per hour. We presented 
testimony to these committees urging a 
clarification of the retail exemption. 

During the earlier hearings before the 
House Labor Committee, the Wage and Hour 
Administrator strongly opposed what he 
termed broadening the retail exemption. 
During the final stages of the hearings before 
the Senate committee, the Wage and Hour 
Administrator himself admitted that inter- 
pretations under the retail exemption had 
resulted in a condition of complete confusion 
as to the status of retail employees under 
the act. Although the amendment proposed 
by the Administrator would not completely 
remove the threat of coverage for the retail 
hardware trade, his admission of the need 
for clarification of the exemption should 
be of material assistance to our efforts to 
secure corrective legislation next year. The 
election year conditions also prevented ac- 
tion on this subject during the last session 
of Congress, as consideration of any amend- 
ment to the wage-and-hour law at that 
time would have opened the controversial 
issue of increasing the minimum wage. 

Statements made by members of both the 
House and Senate Labor Committees follow- 
ing the hearings indicate that the chances of 
securing or clarifying amendment to the 
retail exemption early in the next session of 
Congress are extremely good. Examples il- 
lustrating the absurdity of present interpre- 
tations of the Wage and Hour Division in 
determining whether sales are retail or non- 
retail, presented by Rivers Peterson in his 
statement to the Senate Labor Committee, 
were most effective in establishing the need 
for a clarifying amendment. Mr. Peterson 
pointed out in his statement to the commit- 
tee: “The sale of builders’ hardware directly 
to home owners for minor repairs in his 
house is considered retail but the sale of the 
same item to a local carpenter or contractor 
performing the same work for the home own- 
er have been considered nonretail. The sale 
of a lawnmower and 100 feet of garden hose 
to a home owner is retail, but the sale of the 
same items to the city for use in the city 
park would be nonretail under interpreta- 
tions issued by the Wage and Hour Division. 
Similarly, the sale of a dairy pail to a farmer 
for use in the house would be retail but if 
the farmer intended to use the dairy pail in 
his4dairy operation it would be considered 
notiretail.” 

We have been asked by staff members of 
the committees of both the House and Senate 
to assist in drafting language which will 
clarify the retail exemption in the wage and 
hour law. In the meantime, and ag a result 
of the hearings, it is unlike?y that officials 
of the Wage and Howr Division will take 
further steps at tiiis time to extend the cov- 
erage of the wage and hour law in the retail 
hardware trade, at least pending such action 
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as may be taken in the next session of Con- 
gress, 

You are all aware of the reduction in 
income tax rates as a result of the Revenue 
Act of 1948, which was passed over Presi- 
dential veto and became effective May 1 
of this year. This new law provides sub- 
stantial reduction in income tax rates but 
in the majority of cases taxpayers of sub- 
stantial income derive greater and more 
lasting benefits from the income splitting 
or so-called community property provisions 
of the Act. Based on average conditions, a 
single man earning $10,000 a year will receive 
a reduction as a result of the new law of 
approximately $225 as compared with a re- 
duction of approximately $575 for a married 
man with the same income. At the $20,000 
level the single man’s saving is approxi- 
mately $500 as compared to a reduction 
of more than $2,000 for a married man. 
On an income of $30,000 a single man will 
save approximately $1,000, whereas a mar- 
ried man will save more than $4,000. 
* * * In the event it becomes necessary 
to raise the income tax rates this next year 
as has been predicted by some Members of 
Congress, it seems certain that the commu- 
nity property principle will remain un- 
changed. 

Many small-business men operating in- 
dividually owned establishments found, pre- 
vious to the passage of the 1948 Revenue 
Act, that incorporation of their business 
would provide a substantial tax saving. The 
split income tax provision of the new law, 
however, has in most cases wiped out the 
tax advantage of the corporate form. Of 
course, many businessmen will still find in- 
corporation desirable for other benefits but 
will probably find little, if any tax benefit 
under the present law from incorporation. 

The new law also provides substantial 
benefits in inheritance and gift tax rates. 
The split property provision of the new tax 
law, for example, in effect doubles the tax 
exemption of a man’s estate left to his wife. 
Many businessmen will find it advisable to 
consult tax counsel as to the possible need 
for readjustment in his will, trust funds, 
and other estate matters. 

In the final days of the last session of 
Congress, action was taken on many bills, 
some of which may be of some interest to 
the retail hardware business. Postal rate 
increases will go into effect January 1, 1949, 
increasing air mail to 6 cents, providing in- 
creases for third class mail, increases in bulk 
rates, a 28 percent increase in parcel post, 
and substantial increases in rates for regis- 








tered mail, c. 0. d. mail and money order 
rates. Efforts to pass a Federal financed 
public housing and slum clearance program 
failed and the housing bill which was passed 


provided only for a secondary market for 
GI mortgages. The foreign aid appropria- 
tion, which had been substantially reduced 
by the House, was practically restored to the 
original plan through the efforts of Se: 
VANDENBERG, chairman of the Senate Forei 
Relations Committee. The appropri: L 
provides for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $421,000,000 per month duri: th 
next year under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Congress extended through 1949 the 
present farm price support program with a 


long term revision of parity and price sup- 
port formulas taking effect after January 
1,1950. Thus the wartime subsidy and price 
support farm program is extended un- 
changed through 1949. As a rider to the 


draft legislation, Congress authorized the 
Government to impose priority contro] 
any production materials needed to impie- 
ment the national defense program. This 
would authorize the President 
aig xiaterials or equipment 
purpose. 

NRHA has kept in close contact with offi- 

I 


needed 


cials of Federal administrative agencies and 
with the staffs of various congressional 
committees, including the Senate and House 


Small Business Committees. We have taken 
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an active interest in the establishment of 
industry advisory committees, particularly 
the Retail Advisory Committee to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
which may become particularly important 
with any increase in demand for reinstate- 
ment of Government controls. 


—_ 


[From New York Times of July 13, 1948] 


CONGRESS PRAISED FOR BUSINESS AID—RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION DELEGATES HEAR 
NOBLE HAIL SESSION AS “SYMPATHETIC”’ 


ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., July 12.—The Eight- 
ieth Congress, which completed its regular 
session June 20, was described today as “the 
most sympathetic to the problems of busi- 
nessmen of any Congress during the past 
several years.” 

This classification was made by William 
R. Noble, of Washington, resident representa- 
tive of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, at the opening session of its forty-ninth 
congress at the Haddon Hall Hotel. 

Noble told the 800 delegates, representing 
20,000 independent retail hardware mer- 
chants all over the United States, that the 
opinions expressed regarding the Eightieth 
Congress ranging from “the worst” to “one 
of the best,’”’ can be expected in an election 
year. 

“In any event,” he said, “action was taken 
on a vast number of bills, many of which 
involved controversial issues, and, of course 
many other controversial subjects bypassed 
at various stages of consideration.” 

Among the actions taken by Congress 
sympathetic to American businessmen, Mr. 
Noble listed: 

1. Refusal to grant the President emer- 
gency powers to control wages, prices, and 
distribution of scarce goods. 

2. Rejection of proposals to put the Gov- 
ernment further in business by turning down 
Government subsidized public housing, Fed- 
eral-financed education and national health 
programs. 

3. Passing of the Portal-to-Portal Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and a reduction of 
income-tax rates for all income brackets. 

Philip R. Jacobson of Mason City, secretary 
of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association, 
urged the use of institutional and good-will 
advertising on a national basis by the associ- 
ation to meet the need for bolstering the 
advantage of independent ownership. 

Rivers Peterson, of Indianapolis, managing 
director of the association, reported mem- 
bership in the association at 20,346 as of 
July 1. 





Intelligence Report on Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 
cle on Communist movements in Asia, 
by Dr. C. S. Norborg from the biweekly 
newsletter, American World Intelligence. 
Dr. Norborg is an exceedingly well- 
trained and informed man with world- 
wide sources of information which have 
proved extraordinarily accurate in the 
past: 

INTELLIGENCE REPORT ON ASIA 


Word comes from Haiphong and Saigon 
that the French General Pierre Salon’s occu- 
pation army in indochina is hopelessly bogged 
down: The dying French Empire has an esti- 


mated force of 60,000 troops in action. This 
force includes soldiers of the Foreign Legion 
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and African colonial troops. To assist this 
French occupation army, the puppet General 
Nguyen Van Xuan has raised 40,000 native 
Annamite soldiers. These soldiers have 
proved themselves worthless in jungle fight- 
ing and are, therefore, kept on garrison duty 
in the coastal cities. 

Hapless General Salon has informed the 
French Foreign Office that the military situa- 
tion is impossible, if men and weapons do 
not arrive on a far greater scale from France. 
The Schumann government is not in a po- 
litical or econcmic position to underwrite 
such military adventure in Indochina. 

The southeast Asia bureau of the Moscow 
Foreign Office is kept advised of this through 
its agents in Paris. The Red strategists are 
also expanding their intelligence network, 
month by month, throughout central and 
southern Asia. A most brazen strengthening 
of the Soviet espionage system happened just 
last month, when the Soviets opened a lega- 
tion in Bangkok (Siam) consisting of a staff 
of 45 hand-picked agents under the shrewd 
leadership of Minister Serge Niemchina. 

The decisive battle for Asia is on. This 
development was ably predicted in the 
famous Wedemeyer report, which gave a geo- 
political analysis of the Soviet Asiatic strat- 
egy in its close cooperation with the native 
Communist forces, which spread their inter- 
connected and well-informed net throughout 
all Asia, including American-occupied Tokyo 
and Nationalist China’s Nanking. 

Intelligence experts underscore the often 
overlooked fact that modern short-wave 
radio makes it a simple matter for Moscow 
to accomplish in Asia in the next 5 years, 
what it would have been impossible to do, in 
earlier years, over a period of a generation 
or more: to unify a Red front throughout all 
of east and south Asia. 

Today the Soviet lines of communication 


are spreading out from Urga (Outer Mon-. 


golia) and from Kazil Khoto (Tannu Tuva) 
into strategic inner Mongolia, which is held 
by the strong Red leader, Ulchi Ocher. Con- 
necting links go on to Manchuria, Chahar, 
Suiyan, and to the Chinese provinces of 
Shensi and Shansi. In every strategic area 
the Soviet intelligence service has estab- 
lished units which keep in constant contact 
with Moscow. Most active of all is the work 
in Sinkiang. 

Our recent reports emphasize another 
overlooked fact of the Soviet penetration 
of Asia, namely, the almost fantastic number 
of Chinese agents that are at the disposal 
of Moscow. It now appears that the Soviets 
made only too excellent.use of the war years 
in Asia to recruit, train, bribe, and discipline 
thousands of Chinese for the coming post- 
war conquest of Asia by native fifth columns. 

In Indochina, Malaya, Burma, Siam, as 
well as in China proper, the Moscow experts 
instructed their underground forces in ide- 
ology, intelligence, counterespionage, politi- 
cal tactics, economic sabotage, and military 
tactics, so that the Red forces could be ready 
to act, at once, when the white man would 
give up his empire in an awakened postwar 
Asia. 

The Communist press in Asia was immeas- 
urably strengthened. Its editorials followed 
the Moscow party line. In Malaya, for ex- 
ample, the paper Min Sheng Pan of Kuala 
Lumpur editorialized, “British imperialists 
have ruled Malaya as a colony for a century, 
destroying her sovereignty and preventing 
the people from building up a country of 
their own. They ran for their lives when 
the Japanese came, but the Malayan Com- 
munist Party and the Malayan people re- 
sisted the invaders for 3 years and 8 months. 
Now British imperialism is bankrupt and has 
to employ direct Fascist methods to control 
colonial peoples. The people of Malaya 
should take steps to strengthen their unity 
and wage a large-scale struggle to hasten 
the downfall of British imperialism.” 

Last April, Malaya became the scene of 
such bloody uprisings and planned guerrilla 
warfare that observers fear that the general 
























































































battle for southeast Asia cannot be lonz 
delayed. r 

Everywhere the Soviet propaganda is the 
same. It contains the following elements: 
(1) Attack on the white man’s colonial his- 
tory; (2) ridicule of the white man’s stam- 
ina in standing up to the Japs; (3) bragging 
about the marvelous underground resistance 
of the Communists against the Japs; (4) 
that the white man is a Fascist; and (5) that 
time has come for the final overthrow of the 
white man’s power, economically and politi- 
cally. 

The other day one of the keenest experts 
we know on Asia, an American who has lived 
in the Orient for more than 25 years, pointed 
out how the Soviets refrain from any men- 
tioning of themselves and their own plans 
in any Communist propaganda in Asia. They 
are diabolically careful and clever to let Asia 
speak to Asia. ‘Moscow will just come in 
and gather the ripe fruit when the time 
comes for a consolidated Red Asia of Soviets,” 
our observer added. 

Reports now tell of the ominous uprisings 
in the provinces of Johore, Pahang, and Perak 
in Malaya. The picture in Indochina is that 
of a united nation supporting the veteran 
nationalist leader Ho-Chi-Minh, who was 
schooled in the revolutionary strategy by the 
Third International. From Tibet, the news 
comes of the pressure brought to bear upon 
the British to remove the garrisons at Cyang- 
tse and the Chumbi Valley. 

In yet another trouble spot in boiling 
Asia, Kashmir, the Moslems of Lahore, on 
June 25, were given the following inflam- 
matory speech by their leader Chaudhri 
Hamidullah Khan, “For the past 18 years 
we have fought bravely in Kashmir to put 
an end to Dogra rule. After the British left 
India, unfortunately Indian fascism came to 
the help of the bankrupt Dogra feudalism. 
Our country has been made the scene of 
general massacre, arson, rape, and vandalism 
by the Indian freebooters. They are trying 
to blot us out as a nation. Our goal is to 
set Kashmir free from Indian domination.” 

The propaganda pouring out from the So- 
viet Tashkent radio station leaves little doubt 
that Moscow would be happy to see the 
Moslems of the Near East, Pakistan, and the 
East Indies consolidate and orient themselves 
toward the new, that is, Soviet Asia. That 
dream is not likely to be fulfilled, even 
though the Near East situation is explosive 
enough to touch off World War III. 

In a recent editorial, the American-owned 
Bangkok Post crystallized the terrifying di- 
lemma which we are facing in Asia, “the 
vacuum caused by British withdrawal from 
many areas in Asia is slowly being filled by 
Russian ideology. The process may be slow, 
but it seems to be a certain one; and the 
tragedy of it is that historical reaction seems 
to be the only alternative.” 

A pathetic example of this tragedy of his- 
torical reaction we have in Siam, where the 
American Government now deals with Pibul 
Songgram, who became president by an 
army coup: This man it was, who made a 
deal with the Japanese. This man it was 
who declared war upon the Allies. 

In conclusion, this observation: Fifty years 
ago, in A. D. 1899, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Hay, made this prophetic state- 
ment, “The storm center of the world has 
gradually shifted to China. Whoever under- 
stands that mighty empire, socially, po- 
litically and economically, and religiously, 
has a key to politics for the next 500 years.” 

What Mr. Fay said about Chin- today is 
valid about all of Asia. Only, we reject that 
the alternative is either sovietism or re- 
action. 

When one observes how our Zionist fellow 
citizens pressed both political parties to 
adopt their demands on Palestine their 
platforms, one is impressed by what a group 
which certainly does not represent more 
than 1 percent of Americans can accom- 
plish, 

Why has the time not come now for Amer- 
ican Protestantism, with its tens of millions 





ies 


of believers, to demand of our Gover ment 
that this greatest power on earth, the United 
States, write a Christian manifesto for Asia 
which will make the Marxist manifesto fade 
away? Whether we like it or not, American 
policy on Asia and in Asia is today at a fate- 
ful spiritual crossroad: We have sent thou- 
sands of Christian missionaries to Asia. 
They preached the gospel of liberty. We 
invited tens of thousands of students from 
Asia to our universities. They brought back 
to Asia with them the flaming idea of polit- 
ical liberty. 

Christian liberty and political liverty. 
Those are the world-shaking truths that 
America has preached for generations to 
Asia. That is the third alternative. Let 
Americans arise and demand that our Gov- 
ernment inspire the world by the dare to act 
on that third alternative. Nothing less will 
do in Asia today. Anything less, and Asia is 
lost to the friendship of the West. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHRISTOPHER Norsorc. 





The Berlin Crisis: Cause and Remedy 
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Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be evident to anyone that the Berlin crisis 
is purely a money crisis. When the war 
ended, Mr. Morgenthau, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, and our State Depart- 
ment furnished the Soviet Government 
in Berlin with plates to print money 
which we were obligated to redeem in 
gold or American dollars. We have never 
been told just how much of this “funny 
money” the American taxpayers have 
been forced to redeem, but it is estimated 
at approximately $1,000,000,000. In many 
instances Russia paid her soldiers a year 
in advance so that they could legally pil- 
lage Germany of everything Russia 
wanted, at our expense. 

In the effort to end this intolerable 
situation, the United States has issued 
new money for Germany which is not 
interchangeable with Russia “funny 
money.” To force us to accept her 
money, Russia seized the bank deposits 
of most firms operating in the American 
zone, since, for some inexplicable reason, 
these firms were permitted (or forced) 
to deposit their money in banks in the 
Russian zone. Russia has offered to lift 
the blockade if we again accept her 
worthless money. There are rumors that 
our administration may do just that, and 
try to cover such an infamy by pretend- 
ing that we have won a diplomatic victory 
by having the blockade lifted. 

MONEY MUST HAVE A VALUE OF ITS OWN 


Under a sound monetary system, this 
Berlin crisis never could have arisen, and 
we might just as well recognize the fact 
that until we adopt a sound monetary 
system, there is not a possible chance for 
peace or economic stability anywhere in 
the world. To be sound, stable, and de- 
pendable, money must have a value of its 
own, entirely unaffected by the credit or 
lack of credit of the countries in which 
it circulates. 

To have these qualities, money must 
be adequately backed by and redeemable 
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in gold and/or silver at fixed and proper 
ratio, and with the price of both metals 
pegged by the method provided in H. R. 
7012 and S. 2895. 


THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD 


The dollar is worth less right now than 
at any time since the United States be- 
came a Nation, and buys fewer goods and 
commodities and labor than any time 
since 1782, thanks to the debauching of 
the currency under the New Deal’s un- 
sound policy of managed economy and 
managed currency. 

There is a movement on to return to 
the single gold standard, but it should be 
borne in mind that we were on the single 
gold standard at the time of the 1929 de- 
pression and for 4 years thereafter, so 
that does not offer the solution. The 
present purchasing power of the dollar is 
equivalent to only 37 cents prior to 1934. 
To make this dollar redeemable in gold at 
$35 per ounce would instantly make the 
dollar worth the equivalent of 59 cents 
prior to 1934. 

This would mean that the great New 
York banks whose vaults are bulging 
with these synthetic 37-cent dollars could 
convert them into 59-cent dollars over- 
night by demanding redemption in gold 
at $35 per ounce and drain away all of 
the gold now held by the Treasury. 
Based on the present purchasing power 
of the dollar, our Treasury gold should be 
priced at $56 per ounce. 

Aside from silver certificates which are 
redeemable in silver, our currency is not 
now redeemable in either gold or silver. 

This means that approximately 90 per- 
cent of our paper currency is irredeem- 
able—merely a debt—a promise to pay. 
It may be argued that this currency is 
backed by Federal reserve notes or United 
States notes, but they, too, are debts— 
promises to pay. The situation is not 
unlike that indulged in by individuals 
sometimes—kiting checks. It is trite to 
say, “All that is needed is confidence,” 
but having said that, you have said noth- 
ing. You might better say, and with 
more fidelity, “All that is needed is 
credulity.” 

A SOUND MONETARY SYSTEM WILL COST US 

NOTHING 

Now a sound monetary system will cost 
is nothing. It can be put into opera- 
tion in less than 90 days, and will, in no 
way, cause any economic disturbance. 
On the other hand it will give our people 
and the people of the world renewed con- 
fidence in the integrity of money and 
governments. 

For 90 years the price of gold was 
pegged at $20.67, and until 1873 the price 
of silver was pegged at $1.29. All that 
is required to return to a sound monetary 
system is to peg the price of gold and 
silver at prices equivalent to $20.67 and 
$1.29 prior to 1934 when this debauch- 
ing of the currency started. Since our 
present dollar is equivalent to only 37 
cents prior to 1934, we would have to 
peg the price of gold at $56 per ounce 
and the price of silver at $3.50 per ounce, 
This does not mean increasing the value 
of gold but merely adjusting its price to 
the present depreciated value of the dol- 
lar, and restoring the 16 to 1 ratio be- 
tween silver and gold that was fixed by 
the Congress in 1837, 
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When that is done, we should restore 
the monetary reserves back of our cur- 
rency to a minimum of 40 percent, and 
restore to the people the right to redeem 
our paper currency in gold and/or silver 
at face value, on demand. We already 
have legislation on our statute books to 
facilitate this change back to a sound 
monetary system (see sec. 311, U.S. Code. 
Ann. (ch. 8, 28, Stat. 4)). 

Since all foreign monies are measured 
in American dollars, all other nations 
will be forced to adopt a sound monetary 
system. Then the world will be on its 
way to permanent recovery, and the 
United States will enter into the greatest 
era of prosperty the world has ever 
known. 

WHAT ABOUT RUSSIA’S GOLD SUPPLY 

Back in 1895 when we were ready to 
return to a sound monetary system un- 
der bimetallism, gold was discovered in 
South Afzvica and Alaska, and greatly 
exaggerated reports of these discoveries 
led many people to think that this new 
gold would take up the slack and make 
the remonetization of silver unnecessary, 
but in 12 short years (1907) our banks 
were forced to issue script in lieu of re- 
deemable currency, because there was 
not then, or now, enough gold in the 
world to serve as an adequate redeem- 
able monetary reserve. At the present 
time there is just half enough, and the 
other half will have to be supplied by 
silver. 

Again, the opponents of bimetallism 
are telling about the huge gold supplies 
of Russia produced with slave labor. 
“Bunk!” Such stories are on a par with 
the story that they also have an abun- 
dance of uranium for atomic bombs. If 
so, why are they working the uranium 
fields of eastern Germany which are of 
such inferior quality that they would be 
ignored in Canada where most of the 
uranium is produced? There would be 
no incentive for Russia to ship us her 
gold if we advance the price to $56. She 
can sell it in the black markets of the 
world for more than $100 per ounce. 

Once we return to a sound monetary 
system under which money must be 
backed by redeemable reserves of gold 
and silver, Russia will need every single 
ounce of gold she has to back up her cur- 
rency if she expects other nations of the 
world to accept it. 

Just remember, the United States has 
two-thirds of the world’s gold, and at $35 
per ounce that amounts to only $23,000,- 
C00,000. The records of the United 
State Bureau of the Mint show that dur- 
ing the 456 years that have elapsed since 
the discovery of America, in 1492, only 
1,500,000,000 ounces of gold have been 
produced in the entire world, and in the 
same period less than  18,000,000.000 
ounces of silver have been produced in 
the entire world. So do not let anyone 
frighten you about a hidden hoard of 
gold or silver. It just does not exist. 

If it is felt that there is not sufficient 
time to consider this subject in the pres- 
ent special session, a special joint mone- 
tary committee, consisting of Membcrs 
of both the House and Senate, should be 
set up to make a complete study of this 
matter and be prepared to report to the 
Congress with recommendations when 
the Congress convenes again in January. 
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The Truman Technique 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune on August 2, 
1948, which is an analysis of the special 
session of Congress, in which I am sure 
my colleagues will be interested. 

The article follows: 

THE TRUMAN TECHNIQUE 


t is strange how fondly President Truman 
clings to the conviction that we shall surely 
have a disastrous depression unless the 
Eightieth Congress deals with inflation in 
precisely the way that he marks out. 

This conviction runs like a silver thread 
through his comments on inflation. It was 
conspicuously present in his mid-year eco- 
nomic report to Congress made last week. 
It underlies his efforts to create a little OPA, 
with limited controls over prices and wages, 
as the only way of fending off the dire catas- 
trophe which he perceives ahead of us. 

Unless infiation is combated with much 
the same restrictions and controls which 
were endured as a wartime expedient, Mr. 
Truman seems virtually certain that our 
peacetime economy will shortly fall apart 
under the pressure of inflation. 

Thus the President resorts to the familiar 
technique of lighting the fires of a great 
emergency beneath his desired legislation. 
If the fires generate enough dread of the 
prophesied disaster, presto, the job is done, 
The legislation asked will be enacted in a 
flurry of hysteria, and the consequences can 
be considered later, in the cold dawn of 
reason. 

This is the technique of fear rather than 
of logic. 

It is the business of keeping the public in 
such a continual seethe of anxiety and doubt 
that it will be ready for any cure-all the 
administration recommends. 

The people have been kept in such a fer- 
ment for much of the last 16 years, and there 
are many signs that they are getting tired of 
seeing the chain-smoking technique applied 
to Presidential crises, 

There is, to be sure, a problem of inflation 
and it is a serious one. Mr, Truman is not 
conjuring the inflationary menace out of 
thin air, like some evil genie. He is simply 
putting the worst possible face on that men- 
ace. He is building up an emergency which 
will seem to justify his drastic cures. 

The Republican leadership in Congress 
does not deny the problem, but it is not un- 
familiar with the Democratic technique of 
blowing up emergencies for legislative pur- 
poses. ' 

Nor has the Republican leadership forgot- 
ten how the very OPA controls which Mr. 
Truman now seeKs to revive on a limited 
scale once put a sharp brake on production 
and created black markets on a scandalous 
scale. 

The Republican leadership does not want 
to see bust follow boom any more than the 
President does. It is quite as desirous as 
he that a collapse be averted. But it dissents 
from what Mr, Truman once called police- 
state methods. In the reply to the Presi- 
Gent's message last week it said: 

_ “The President already has wide powers to 
check inflation if he were willing to use them, 
He has power to cut the amount of Govern- 
ment spending in many fields, to limit Gov- 
ernment purchasing in those fields where 


commodities are short, to limit bank credit 
and consumer credit.” 

Mr. Truman sometimes seems to be so deep 
in the inflation forest that he cannot see 
the trees. Perhaps he needs to spend less 
time crying “disaster” for the benefit of Con- 
gress and the people, and more time studying 
the remedies that lie at hand. 





Let Us Keep the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, granted by the House of Represent- 
atives, I include therein an editorial from 
the Rochester Era, of Rochester, Mich., 
edited and published by Oliver C. Swords. 
The Era is one of the important weekly 
newspapers in my congressional district. 
This editorial, couched in few words, con- 
tains the record on the subject of the 
decontrol of prices. It speaks for itself. 

No one can overlook the statement 
made by the President on October 16, 
1947, in which he termed price and wage 
controls “‘police-state methods,” and on 
January 7, 1948, the President requested 
that he be entrusted with police-state 
powers. 

WHO WAS IT THAT DECONTROLLED PRICES? 

(By Charles L. Egenroad) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—Lest we 
forget: 

July 24, 1946: Democrat Congress passes 
resolution decontrolling meat, poultry, dairy 
products, grain, petroleum, tobacco, and 
setting up Decontrol Board. 

July 25, 1946: Mr. Truman signs bill pro- 
viding for Decontrol Board. 

August 20, 1946: Decontrol Board restores 
controls on meat, cottonseed, and soybeans, 
but leaves free from control grains, dairy 
products and poultry. 

September 10, 1946: Decontrol Board ap- 
plies meat controls to wholesale sales; re- 
stores meat to controls at higher prices esti- 
mated to add $600,000,000 to Nation’s food 
bill. 

October 14, 1946: Mr. Truman in radio ad- 
dress directs decontrol of meat and orders 
lifting of controls be accelerated. 

Octcber 15, 1946: President asks for and 
gets decontrol of livestock, meat, food, and 
feed products, as Nation approaches con- 
gressional election. 

October 16, 1946: Fats and oils are decon- 
trolled, including margarine, shortening, 
salad dressing, cotton seed, peanuts, and soy- 
bean oil. 

October 24, 1946: All food products except 
sugar, sirups, and rice are decontrolled; also 
cosmetics. 

October 30-31, 1946: Radios, lamps, small 
electric appliances, kitchenware, glassware, 
and hides, skins, leather, and shoes are de- 
controlled. 

November 5, 1946: Election of the Eight- 
ieth Republican Congress. 

November 9, 1946. Mr. Truman orders end 
of price ccntrol on everything but sugar, rice, 
and rent. Wage and salary control abolished 
by executive order. 

January 8, 1947. Mr. Truman presents his 
economic report to the Eightieth Congress, 
says: “Farmers must realize that last year’s 
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exceptional farm prices will fall somewhat as 
world food supplies increase and as con. 
sumers find a more ample supply of durable 
goods to purchase. Existing price supports 
afford protection against a severe price de. 
cline.” 

June 11, 1947: Eightieth Congress asks for 
termination of sugar rationing. 

June 12-30, 1947: Agriculture Secretary An. 
derson calls off sugar rationing and price 
control on rice. 

October 16, 1947: Mr. Truman calls price 
and wage controls “police state methods,” 

November 17, 1947: Mr. Truman suggests to 
special session of Congress his 10-point plan 
to combat inflation; calls for controls on 
certain items; explains—‘Price ceilings 
would not be necessary for staple food and 
clothing items not in shcrt supply or for 
any delicacies or luxury. 

January 7, 1948: Mr. Truman, in state of 
Union message, again asks for police-state 
powers. 

May 14, 1948: Mr. Truman publicly re. 
iterates demand for 10-point control pro- 
gram, 





What About Public Housing? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, do we need 
public housing? Do we need more Fed- 
eral subsidies for housing? Or can pri- 
vate enterprise produce sufficient hous- 
ing? These are questions that occupy 
the minds of many Americans today. 
What about the answers to these ques- 
tions? 

We are short of housing. No one can 
challenge that fact. But we are not as 
short of housing as the public housing 
propagandists assert. They say we lack 
10,000,000 units. That is a gross exag- 
geration. The number of new housing 
units needed, according to careful hous- 
ing surveys, is somewhere between two 
and three million units. 

Mr. Speaker, the demand for public 
housing comes from those who say, “We 
must have low-cost housing. If private 
enterprise cannot give us low-cost houses 
then the Government must.” Private 
builders have always given us low-cost 
houses. Why cannot they do it now? 
Why do new houses cost so much today? 
Here are some of the reasons: 

(a) As a result of New Deal infla- 
tionary policies the dollar today has a 
purchasing power of only 50 cents, so a 
$5,000 house now costs $10,000. 

(b) Because building materials are in 
short supply as a result of war needs 
and large shipments abroad; therefore, 
they command higher prices. ° 

(c) Because labor costs have risen even 
more than material costs—the result of 
increased wages coupled with decreased 
labor productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, a Nation-wide survey that 
covered 64 cities in 28 States on the 
question of the decreased productivity 
of labor established the following facts: 

In 1940 it required 2.2 man-hours to 
install a toilet; in 1946 it required 3.6 





; 





* 
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man-hours to do the same work—an in- 
crease of 64 pércent. In 1940 built-in 
tubs and showers required 6 man-hours 
of labor; in 1946 they required 9 man- 
hours to install—an increase of 50 per- 
cent. In 1940 an average of seven radia- 
tors Were installed per man-day; in 1946 
an average of only five radiators was in- 
stalled per man-day—a decrease of 
about 30 percent. These are just a few 
examples of slow-down practices that 
ckyrocket the contractor’s building costs 
and the ultimate costs to the consumer. 
Neither public housing nor Federal sub- 
sidies for housing will cure these things. 
Mr. Speaker, the following editorial on 
the subject, Who gets the ‘houses? gives 
a very clear analysis of what we may 
expect if the ‘Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill becomes a law. I therefore 
include it in my remarks. 
{From the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 30, 
1948] 


WHO GETS THE HOUSES? 


nong his demands on Congress for the 
1actment of his program of socialism, Mr. 
Truman included one for passage of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill. Enactment 
of that bill would not add a single dwelling 
unit to the number that will be built with- 
out it. It would merely alter the distribu- 
tion of the new housing, giving it to people 
who cannot pay for it, and whose rents must 
be subsidized if they are to live in it, and 
teking an equal amount of new shelter away 
from people able and ready to pay for it. 

The T-E-W bill provides a series of Federal 
aids to finance both owner-occupied homes 
and rental housing. Some of the devices 
are continuations of methods in use for the 
last 15 years, and some are new. Many of 
the housing aids are also embodied in the 
Wolcott bill, passed by the House in one of 
its final preconvention sessions. 

What the T-E-W bill provides in addition, 
aside from some farm housing provisions 
obviously designed to catch the votes of 
rural Congressmen, is a vast new program 
of public housing. The Government would 
spend a billion dollars acquiring slum-land 
sites for redevelopment, which public hous- 
ing authorities could use, and it would sub- 
sidize as many as 500,000 public housing 
dwelling units. 

It might be assumed from the political 
furor over the housing shortage that noth- 
ing is being done to remedy it. That is not 
true. The construction industry is already 
operating at peak capacity. Building labor 
is in such demand in Chicago and most other 
cities that union wage scales mean very 
little. Contractors who want help fre- 
quently have to pay premium wages to get it, 
in spite of their agreements not to do so. 
There are also shortages of some building 
supplies. 

Federal appropriations, then, aren’t going 
to supply any more housing. All that pub- 
lic housing projects constructed at this time 
will do is attract mechanics and materials 
from private building. Families which want 
homes and are able to pay for them will 
have to pay more, or perhaps go without, 
if the public housing program is pushed, 
Their taxes will be increased if the T-E-W bill 
is enacted, to pay for homes for those unable 
or unwilling to look out for themselves. 

The self-supporting people who are hardest 
up for decent homes at present are the vet- 
erans. They were away fighting when rent 
control was started, freezing the stay at 
homes in possession of apartments and rental 
houses. Vast numbers of men who were un- 
married, living with their parents when called 
into service, are now married and in need of 
homes of their own, 

Very few—-perhaps a tenth—of the million 
dwelling units that will be built in the coun- 
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try this year will be for rent. Although new 
apartments are at present free from rent 
control, builders have no assurance that they 
will remain so. Mr. Truman did his best 
to discourage building of rental housing when 
he demanded stiffer rent controls. About 
the only way they could be stiffened would 
be by putting new construction under 
control. 

Federal statisticians say that the average 
family today is paying only 12 percent of its 
income for rent. In the prewar period, 1935- 
39, it paid 19 percent, and even during that 
period rents were not high enough to en- 
courage much building of new rental housing. 
At present building costs, rents would have 
to rise 50 to 60 percent above their con- 
trolled levels to insure widespread revival of 
building to rent. 

Long before any such rent rise took place, 
however, many people would find their hous- 
ing needs met out of the existing housing 
supply. One of the effects of rent control 
has been to encourage wasteful use of the 
present housing facilities. Small families 
and single persons are occupying far more 
space than they need. 

They are doing this because rent control 
gives them unjustifiable bargains at the ex- 
pense of landlords, The dollar today will 
buy less than half as much food 2s it did in 
1935-39, only half as much clothing, but 
more than three-quarters as much housing. 
The average family has about twice as many 
dollars to spend as it had prewar. 

Public housing is not going to Solve the 
problem of the home-seeking Veteran, un- 
less he is also an insolvent veteran, Public 
housing is for people unable to support 
themselves. The veteran wants an apart- 
ment more often than he wants, or can af- 
ford, a house. The way to get him an apart- 
ment is to abolish rent control. That will 
encourage both new construction and more 
efficient use of existing rental units. 

No politician in this country has the cour- 
age to end rent control. Mr. Truman wants 
more of it. Governor Dewey sponsored a 
State rent-control act in New York. Even 
Senator Tart, the most honest and cou- 
rageous man in Congress, hasn’t Come out 
flatly for wiping it cut. Nothing else that 
Congress can do, however, is going to solve 
the housing shortage, 





Amezican People Must Get Back to Hard 
Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a recent radio 
address by Senator ARTHUR CAPPER: 


The special session of Congress Called by 
President Truman has been in session 1 week. 

The Russian blockade of Berlin has been 
in effect a little more than 1 month. 

Foreign Minister Bevin of Britain has in- 
formed ¢ 4e British Parliament that demobili- 
zation of the army may be halted until a 
peaceful solution of the Berlin crisis seems 
assured, 

Last week, for the second time in its his- 
tory, the United States registered men for 
compulsory military service in peacetime. 
The other peacetime draft, in 1940, was 
pushed through Congress in preparation for 
United States participation in World War II. 

Last week also Marriner S. Eccles, former 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board—and 
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still a member—told the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency that the United 
States is due for further monetary infla- 
tion—and then a “bust.” 

It is too late, Mr. Eccles told the Senate 
committee, to talk of or plan for preventing 
inflation. We have inflation, he said. Addi- 
tional powers to the Federal Reserve System 
to control credit expansion of bank loans, 
and to regulate consumer credit could be 
used to prevent additional monetary infla- 
tion. But as for preventing inflation— 

“It is too late,” Mr. Eccles said, in answer 
to a question by Senator Tobey, of New 
Hampshire. “The door has been open so long 
that the horse is gone.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Eccles did not consider 
price controls and rationing of consumer 
goods as the answer to high prices. Asked 
about restoration of price and ration con- 
trols, Mr. Eccles responded with the nur- 
sery rhyme about Humpty-Dumpty—“Who 
can put Humpty-Dumpty together again?” 

I did not realize it at the time, but Pres- 
ident Truman may have rendered a real pub- 
lic service when he announced in his accept- 
ance speech at the Democratic National Con- 
vention that he would call Congress into spe- 
cial session primarily to enact price control 
and housing legislation. 

Here is the public service that President 
Truman may have rendered. There are a 
lot of people, perhaps including President 
Truman himself, who believe or who have 
been led to believe that high prices are 
caused by the removal of price controls fol- 
lowing the end of the war, cr rather within 
the year after the end of the shooting war. 

In defending itself against the charge of 
causing high prices throug’: the removal of 
price controls. Congress through public 
hearings and public statements, is proceed- 
ing to give itself and the people of the 
United States a few lessons in elementary 
economics. Especially in the matter of 
prices, wages, and Government monetary and 
fiscal policies. 

I tried to make it plain in our talk to- 
gether over WIBW a week ago today that 
prices are not something that can be con- 
sidered separately from the things that go 
to make up prices. 

I tried to make it plain that prices paid 
for goods also are the prices received for 
goods. And that wages and salaries, in- 
comes and dividends, prefits and pensions, 
and taxes, are paid out of the prices received 
for goods and services. In the long run a’l 
these things cannot be paid except out of 
prices received. 

Along the same line I attempted to show 
that salaries and wages cannot be increased 
from $29,400,000,000 a year to $128,000.000,- 
000 a year; that farm incomes cannot be in- 
creased from $2,500,000,000 to $18,000,000,- 
000 a year; that the incomes of independ 
businessmen and professional men cannot he 
increased $22,000,000,000 a year, unless the 
prices paid for their products and services 
are increased enough to provide the dollars 
to pay these increases in incomes, salari 
and wages. 

I say it is high time that we, the Amer- 
ican people, quit thinking in terms of walk- 
ing on rainbows toward the imaginary pct 
of gold at the end of the rainbow, and do 
our walking on the ground of hard realities. 
If we don't waik on the ground of hard 





realities we are going to fall, and fall hard, 
sometime in the next few ye 
If out of the special session of Congre 

the American people get some glimmer of 
realities, after 15 years of blowing economit 
bubbles, President Truman will have per- 
formed a real public service ithough that 
may not have been his purpose in calling 


the special session. 

I note that President Truman, through 
Paul Porter, one of the former Administra- 
tors of OPA, asked Congress last Thursday 
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to pass a law rolling prices of major cost- 
of-living commodities back to November of 
last year. 

That recommendation of course has a pow- 
erful pocketbook appeal, particularly to the 
housewives of America. But in the face of 
realities, it is as fantastic as it is demagogic. 
Why? 

Well, I'll tell you why. 

But first I am going to give you a few 
statements from the testimony of the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, given the 
same day before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. I might say that the 
Federal Reserve Board is what is known as 
an independent agency. It is in reality a 
permanent committee of the Congress of 
the United States, created to handle the 
problems of the banking system, the prob- 
lems of handling the monetary system of 
the United States. 

The Federal Reserve Board is not a crea- 
ture of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, unless the members of the 
Board (nominated by the President, ap- 
proved by the Senate) choose to be the crea- 
tures of the Executive. Sometimes they are. 
Sometimes they are not. Judging from the 
statements of Chairman Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe and of Marriner S. Eccles, member and 
former Chairman, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System at present are 
not mere creatures of the Executive—of the 
White House. 

I quote the following from Chairman 
McCabe's formal statement before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee: 

“As a net result of war financing, there 
were increases in the public’s holdings of de- 
mand deposits and currency from less than 
$40,000,000,000 in 1940 to one hundred and 
ten billion at present; of time deposits from 
less than thirty billion to sixty billion; of 
United States Government securities, which 
are readily convertible into money, from a 
few billion to more than ninety billion. 

“The total supply of these forms of money 
and potential money is now more than three 
times the prewar total.” 

Later in his testimony Chairman McCabe 
saitl this, and again I quote him directly: 

“At present total physical production of all 
goods and services is probably not over two- 
thirds greater than at the prewar maximum, 
while prices have risen about three-fourths.” 
That ends this direct quotation. 

There you have an important part of the 
price picture, my friends. 

Total supply of money and potential money 
has increased three times. 

The total physical production of all goods 
and services is not over two-thirds greater 
than the prewar maximum. 

I ask you, is it any wonder that prices on 
the whole are three-fourths higher than pre- 
war? 

I will say further, that if all the potential 
money in time and demand deposits and in 
Government securities for any reason is 
turned into purchasing power, prices will go 
still higher. 

But, you may well say, food prices have 
gone up more than three-fourths. They have 
doubled. For meats they have more than 
doubied. 

That is true. But just see what has hap- 
pened. The people of America are consum- 
ing this year some 145 pounds of meat per 
capita, compared to 126 pounds prewar. Peo- 
pie have the appetite for more meat, and on 
the whole they have money to supply that 
appetite—remember wages and salaries have 
more than doubled since prewar days. Pres- 
ident Truman bragged in his acceptance 
speech at Philadelphia that wages and sal- 
aries had more than trebled since the New 
Deal came into power in 1933. 

In his message to the special session, ask- 
ing price controls to cut down the cost of 
living, he mentioned the increase in prices 
only. He did not mention the increases in 





purchasing power, in the market demand for 
foodstuffs and other goods. 

Incidentally, he forgot in his special mes- 
sage to Congress to brag about the increase 
in farm income, the increase in business in- 
come, the increase in wages and salaries, 
the increase in national income, the increase 
in taxes. He just denounced the increase in 
prices—prices that have to pay for all these 
other increases. 

I will say that the Federal Reserve Board 
governors, Chairman McCabe and Marriner 
Eccles, gave much more of the entire pic- 
tures. 

In addition to the monetary inflation effect 
on prices, Mr. Eccles also points to these two 
factors which have decreased the supplies of 
goods while at the same time increasing the 
supply of money to aid in the market for 
the goods: 

First, the diversion of scarce materials, 
especially foodstuffs and things into which 
steel enters so .argely, into export chan- 
nels to assist in the recovery of Europe— 
seven or so billion dollars a year financed 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

Second, the huge military preparedness 
program, 14 billion dollars plus this year, 
more next year even if there is no shooting 
war. 

These two factors subtract immensely from 
the quantities of foodstuffs and steel prod- 
ucts, particularly, from supplies in our own 
country; and they add to the supply of dol- 
lars available to bid for the goods. 

Production of foodstuffs over the rest of 
the world is getting back toward normal. By 
next spring prices of most foodstuffs should 
be relatively lower—perhaps so much lower 
that farm incomes will be materially af- 
fected. But the demands of the military and 
of Europe for manufactured goods is an- 
other story. 

Significantly, neither Chairman McCabe 
nor Mr. Eccles suggested price controls as 
the way out. They urged restriction of the 
expansion of bank credit, and regulation of 
consumer credits, and reductions in Govern- 
ment expenditures, as more needed to slow 
down the increase in monetary inflation. I 
could say a lot more about this phase of the 
problem, but my time is up. Will be with 
you again next week. 





Facts on the Meat Situation by C. P. Ives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by C. P. Ives, in the Balti- 
more Sun of August 2, 1948: 

FACTS ON THE MEAT SITUATION 
(By C. P. Ives) 


How come cheap hamburg steak is $1.10 a 
pound and other meats in proportion on up 
the price curve to practical infinity? Mr. 
Truman seems to think there’s some personal 
devil involved somewheres around here, and 
Mr. Tom C. Clark, of the Justice Department, 
is out with that old antitrust gag about 
breaking up monopoly to lower food prices. 

Actually, meat prices are fixed by multiple- 
unit, wide-open market competition. There 
are about 6,000,000 farms in this country on 
any one of which you are likely to encounter 
a few head of livestock grown for market. 

Before the war there were around 300 
slaughtering plants in the country in the 
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federally inspected group alone, During 
and since the war the number has boomed 
to around 465, and they are not controlleg 
by one firm. Monopoly as the major cause 
of high meat prices? Don't be silly, mr 
Clark and Mr. President. : 

For a slant at the real facts, cut back to 
the years 1935-39. On January 1 of those 
years the average number of beef cattle on 
American farms and ranches was 41,815,009, 
The human population was around 128,000,. 
000. Average disposable personal income per 
capita was about $535. The people aver- 
aged 126.2 pounds of meat consumption per 
person per year. The Government index 
of meat prices was 100. 

But in December of 1940, and right here 
in Baltimore, something explosive happened 
to the price of meat and other foods. The 
all-powerful American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, in annual convention at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, passed a resolution calling 
for higher farm prices. And the Govern- 
ment hastened to comply. 

Well, corn started up in due course. And 
commercial livestock is, as every knowing 
man knows, just a translated form of corn 
on the hoof. True, everything else was go- 
ing up under the initial pressure of the war 
boom, 

By January 1, 1942, beef cattle on farms 
had risen to 49,712,000 head. But the hu- 
man population had risen to 134,665,000 
souls. Average disposable cash income was 
up to $863. Meat consumption per capita 
had risen to 139.6 pounds per person and the 
meat-price index was up 26 percent. 

Now skip to 1946, the year in which the 
wartime meat-price controls were aban- 
doned. In January of that year, beef cattle 
on farms numbered 55,739,000. The popu- 
lation had grown to 141,235,000. Average 
disposable cash income was $1,127. Meat 
consumption was up to 153.7 pounds per 
person. What meat there was in the legiti- 
mate market was up only about 6 percent, 
thanks to price ceilings fortified by sub- 
sidies. The blackmarket stuff was, of course, 
higher. 

And then in 1947 came the bad news— 
the very bad news—of a short corn crop. 
Naturally, less corn means less livestock. 

With this as a major reason, beef Cattle 
had dropped as of January 1, 1948, almost 
2,000,000 head, or back to 53,399,000. But the 
human population had boomed to around 
145,000,000. Average disposable cash income 
per person is pushing $1,205. In other words, 
less meat, but more people with still more 
purchasing power. 

And there was something even more im- 
portant which had happened in ,those war 
years. Not only was population and average 
income up—the latter way up. But the in- 
come of the numerically largest groups had 
gone up most! 

By 1947, 66 percent of the families in the 
population had had a 36-percent increase in 
real income. The remaining 34 percent of 
the families (the highest-income people) had 
had real income increases of only 25 percent. 

The result could be guessed easily enough. 
The high-income people are relatively few in 
number and have always had plenty of meat. 
Their increased income added relatively little 
to meat demand. 

The totally unprecedented pressure that 
has boosted average meat consumption from 
126 pounds before the war to 155.2 pounds 
last year, comes mostly from the very numer- 
ous low-income groups whose 36 percent in- 
crease in buying power has enabled them to 
demand meat at a rate quite beyond their 
prewar dietary practices, 

There it is, Messrs. Clark and Truman, and 
that’s the truth. The high-price policy for 
farmers and the high-income policy for the 
low-income nonfarm groups were always at- 
tractive, but they make a skittish team. The 
short corn crop of 1947 threw them out of 
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ep. Now they have collided head-on in all 
the meat markets of the land. That zooming 
} yise you hear is the price index shooting to 
956 (co far) on the mere 143 to 146 pounds 
¢ meat per capita that will be available this 
—which is still 20 pounds above prewar, 


year 





Extra Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CROW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RecorD, I include therein an editorial 
from the Somerset American, Somerset, 
Pa.: 

EXTRA SESSION 

There are columnists who imagine that be- 
cause President Truman hauled Congress 
back to Washington to repent of its conduct 
and get a clear slate after he had rolled over 
the Far West to do a hide-peeling job on it 
at every step, Congress should bow the knee 
to the President as its master and enact the 
legislation he demands, 

‘Congress has made its record. Upon what 
it has done courageously it should be willing 
to stand. There is no sound reason why it 
should enact the role of a whimpering idiot 
just because the President doesn’t like the 
way it has conducted itself. 

After all, Congress is representative of the 
people, has a mandate from the people. 

The President is a political accident with 
no mandate from anybody, yet he seeks 
brazenly to impose police-state methods up- 
on the American people. He wants the res- 
toration of authority to fix prices and direct 
industry, Measures such as we experienced 
and lamented during the late war. 

The plan announced by the Republicans 
in Congress to allow the Dixiecrats to provide 
the voters with information on the Presi- 
dent's civil-rights program and adjourn is 
sound and sensible. 

There was and is no occasion for the extra 
session and the sooner it goes home, the bet- 
ter it will be everybody concerned. 

The fear is entertained that unless the 
Congress enacts some of the police-state leg- 
islation the President demands, the Republi- 
can nominees will suffer in the November 
election, 

Pray, why? 

There is no more reason for the laws the 
President asks than there was during the 
regular session of Congress. It was decided 
then that such laws as he demands were not 
needed and the situation has not changed. 

The President called the extra session be- 
cause of a personal emergency. His candi- 
dacy is in sore straits and he seems to have 
felt that he could force Congress to help him 
out, 

Congress, as has been noted, has a man- 
date from the people and has performed ac- 
cording to that mandate. 

Congress should leave well enough alone. 


EXAMPLE 


“Our country is too large to be directed by 
a single government,” said Thomas Jefferson. 

Yet Harry S. Truman would have Washing- 
ton direct the police affairs of the States, 
contrary to the design of the founding 
fathers. 

The President is insistent that there shall 
be equality in the armed services and that 
racial segregation shall be abolished. He 
would abolish slums tn all the cities of Amer- 


ica. He would do a host of other wonderful 
things that may be attractive to voters of one 
sort or another, 

If Mr. Truman would do these things, why 
hasn’t he done them in the field in which he 
has had opportunities to do them? 

The District of Columbia is ruled by the 
President and Congress. Yet there is racial 
segregation in the public schools in Wash- 
ington. There are slums in Washington. 

The President would abolish lynching. 

In 1947 there was one lynching in the 
United States. What is the use of a Fed- 
eral prohibition of lynching when the States 
without a Federal law have been able to 
exhibit such a record? 

The President is using the word “lynch- 
ing” in a restricted sense. The preceding 
statement has used it in the same sense. 

There have been many lynchings how- 
ever, in the broader sense. A lynching is 
the exercise of force by any group other 
than is set up by law for the enforcement 
of law. 

Dayton, Ohio, was the scene of lynchings 
last week. Violence was employed by a labor 
union to obtain an advantage that had been 
denied it by a vote of the workers in a 
struck plant. 

There have been many other instances 
of lawless violence motivated by dictators 
of the Hitler type who insist on determin- 
ing the conduct of workers. 

There is no freedom where all men are 
not tree. 

President Truman is not as greatly op- 
posed to lynching in the broader sense of 
the word as he would have the unintelligent 
believe. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is an antilynch law. 
President Truman would have it repealed. 

The fact is that the President is more 
interested in getting elected in November 
than he is in the cause of righteousness 
and justice. 

The President regards advocacy of anti- 
poll-tax, antilynching, antislum laws more 
profitable than employment of his powers 
for the eradication of these things in an 
area where he has and has had authority. 
He believes that the purchase of the votes 
by promises concerning these things more 
profitable than setting before the people 
examples of what he would do. 





Don’t Rob American Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in parts 
of Europe when it rains and when the 
sun shines, wheat yields 90 and 100 
bushels to the acre. But the farmers 
there tell me that to secure such yields 
they have to put about $60 worth of fer- 
tilizer per acre into the ground. 

Mr. Ole Hanson, general manager of 
the Farmers Cooperative Creamery at 
Orleans, Nebr., sounds a warning to 
American farmers in a recent statement 
which I include in my remarks: 

ARE WE COMMITTING SUICIDE? 

Now don’t get excited and take me too 
literally; But, how about a bunch of 
thoughtless men dancing around a “golden 
calf’? Farmers, businessmen, and bankers 
alike. All trying to get hold of a lot of land 
so that they can hire someone with an “iron 
horse”’ to stir up the soil for them, and raise 
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some wheat, corn, or alfalfa to sell to some- 
body for cash, of course. 

I hope you appreciate what I am driving 
at: Namely, we are selling our birthright to 
our land for a mess of potatoes. Our top- 
soil is disappearing little by little by this 
kind of farming. If we don’t change our 
method very soon, I fear that we will all be 
sorry. 

Mr. Farmer of the Louisiana tract, won’t 
you please take a lesson from history? I 
believe you are selling Napoleon's old empire 
short. 

Many, many years ago, millions of happy 
and contented people lived in the fertile 
valley of the Nile in Egypt. This valley was 
exceedingly rich and the people prospered, 
but, yes, there was a “but” in it, for today 
this Egyptian fertile valley of the Nile is 
no more. 

Why? 

Simple enough the answer—just unwise 
farming. 

The Egyptians were good tillers of the soil 
all right, but they violated the laws of nature. 
They took crop after crop from the soil for 
many generations and exchanged them with 
foreign countries for life’s luxuries, but, they 
neglected to put anything back on the soil in 
return, 

What were the results? 

Depletion of the soil and disaster to the 
nation, the downfall of a mighty empire. 

Mr. Farmer of the Middle West, I think you 
market crops too often in the wrong way. 

You ship out too much alfalfa, corn, and 
wheat to enrich the soil in other lands, where 
your unfinished product is turned into fin- 
ished products for the market. 

By doing that, you sell the fertility of 
your soil little by little and soon you will 
have nothing left but the title to your land, 
and you can't eat that, nor sell it. 

Why not stop this economic waste? 

Why not begin to feed up your own prod- 
uct on your farm and turn natures own life 
restorer back to your soil where it rightfully 
belongs? 

Get yourself some more good dairy cows, 
pigs, and chickens, then ship out your sur- 
plus in the form of such finished products 
as butter, eggs, and pork. 

Put your waste material back on your land 
and if you will do this intelligently and man- 
age it properly you and your children for 
generations to come will always be able 
to live in the Nile valley of the world. 





The Liberty Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Liberty Bell,” written by Fred 
Brenckman and published in the Nationa 
Grange Monthiy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LIBERTY BELIL—HOW IT BECAME AN 

AMERICAN TRADITION 
(By Fred Brenckman) 

Its golden tones muted for more than & 
century, but boasting a glorious past, the 
historic Liberty Beil, which reposes in Inde- 
pendence Hall at Philadelphia, is the m 
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priceless relic of the American Republic. 
Among all the famous bells of the world no 
other has been associated with events of such 
vast moment to humanity as the Liberty Bell, 
the symbol of independence and the prophet 
of our greatness as a nation. Its defiant 
clangor was heard on the memorable day 
when independence was proclaimed; it pealed 
joyously when the arduous work of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was completed; and it was 
tolled in sorrow when the chief architects of 
our liberty passed on. 

In recounting the history of the Liberty 
Bell it may be said that Independence Hall 
was the first statehouse of Pennsylvania. 
It was erected in 1736. The tower and belfry, 
which form such a conspicuous feature of 
Independence Hall, were not added until 
roughly 15 years after the completion of the 
building proper. 

It was on November 1, 1751, that the su- 
perintendents of the statehouse, Isaac 
Norris, Thomas Leech, and Edward Warner, 
sent a letter to Robert Charles, agent of the 
Province in London, ordering the bell. It 
was specified that the bell should be cast by 
the best workmen and that it should con- 
tain, among other lettering, the following in- 
scription, “Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof,” 
which is a quotation from the tenth verse of 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the Book of Le- 
viticus. In view of the later history of the 
bell, these words were truly prophetic. 

The bell was delivered in Philadelphia in 
August 1752. It was placed in position in the 
belfry of the statehouse, but upon being 
tried for sound it was broken by a stroke of 
the clapper, even before the ship that brought 
it had left port. Discouraged, the superin- 
tendents of the building wanted to ship the 
bell back to England to be recast. But the 
captain of the ship that brought it had a 
cargo on board, and he declared that he had 
no room for it. The bell had been cast by 
Thomas Lister, of Whitechapel, London, and 
100 pounds sterling had been sent in advance 
to pay for it. It weighed 2,080 pounds, or 
just about a ton. 

Up to that time no large bell had ever been 
cast on this side of the Atlantic. But now 
two American workmen, John Pass, a native 
of Malta, and Charles Stow, Jr., whose father 
was the doorkeeper of the executive council 
of the province, were authorized to recast 
the bell. They decided that the metal of 
the original bell was too brittle, so they added 
an ounce and a half of copper to each pound 
of the old bell. But when the new bell was 
tried, the sound was not satisfactory, too 
much copper having been added to the 
metal. Thereupon the bell was again recast 
by the same workmen and hung in the bel- 
fry of the statehouse in the summer of 1753. 
It was the third bell, cast in Philadelphia, 
that pealed forth the news of independence 
in 1776. 

As is well known, the Declaration of Inde- 
dependence was adopted and signed on the 
Fourth of July. It was first read to the pub- 
lic in what is now Known as Independence 
Square at Philadelphia on July 8, 1776. 

The platform from which it was proclaimed 
had been built for an astronomical observa- 
tory in 1769. It was a wooden structure, 
surrounded by a balcony and railing, reached 
by a stairway from the outside. A diarist 
of the times describes the event in these 
words: 

“There was a large assembly of people in 
the yard who had been summoned by the 
tolling of the Liberty Bell, as there had been 
many times before on the occasion of some 
public event. Passing through the assem- 
bled crowd the procession of Officials, who 
had charge of proclaiming this state paper to 
the people, reached the platform, at which 


the Liberty Bell ceased ringing. 
“Col. John Nixon, to whom the high sheriff 
of Philadelphia had delegated the reading, 


stood up in silence. He was a strong-voiced 
and open-featured man. He began reading 
with the words ‘In Congress, July 4, 1776, a 
declaration of the Representatives of the 
United States of America’ and read through 
the important document, and it was accepted 
with general applause and heartfelt satis- 
faction.” 

At conclusion of the reading, the bell 
ringer tolled the Liberty Bell once more. 

On the first anniversary of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, the bell 
rang again, this time on the Fourth of July, 
a custom that was continued so long as the 
bell remained intact. 

On September 11, 1777, Washington’s army 
was defeated at the Battle of Brandywine by 
the superior forces of General Howe, who 
commanded the British Army. This meant 
that Philadelphia would soon be occupied by 
the enemy. All movable supplies that would 
be of material advantage to the British were, 
therefore, ordered transported to other places. 
This order included the Liberty Bell and all 
the church bells of the city. 

The scene now shifts to what was then the 
quiet town of Bethlehem, Pa., seat of the 
Moravian Church in America, about 50 miles 
northwest of Philadelphia in a straight line. 

The journal kept at the Brethren’s House 
at Bethlehem contains this entry under the 
date of September 18: “A continual train of 
Army wagons came into the place.” On Sep- 
tember 24 the entry for the day reads: 

“The whole of the heavy baggage of the 
Army, in a continuous train of 700 wagons, 
direct from camp, arrived under escort of 
200 men, commanded by Col. William Polk, of 
North Carolina. They encamped on the 
south side of the Lehigh and in one night 
destroyed all our buckwheat and the fences 
around the fields. The wagons, after un- 
loading, returned to Trenton for more stores. 
Among the things brought here were the 
church bells from Philadelphia and the 
wagon, in which was loaded the statehouse 
bell, broke down in the street and had to be 
unloaded.” ; 

The tradition has been handed down that 
John Jacob Mickley, a patriotic farmer, 
hauled the bell to Bethlehem, where, as al- 
ready noted, his wagon broke down, when 
it was transferred to Frederick Leaser’s 
wagon, who brought it to Allentown. There 
the Liberty Bell and the chimes of Christ 
Church were secreted beneath the stone floor 
of the church erected by the Zion Reformed 
congregation in 1774. 

While there weré conflicting stories for 
many years as to how the Liberty Bell was 
saved, some claiming that the bell was sunk 
in the Delaware, and others maintaining that 
it was sent to Lancaster, the foregoing ac- 
count is undoubtedly true. 

With the lapse of time, the bell came to be 
looked upon as an object of veneration and 
was only used on special occasions of rejoic- 
ing, or to commemorate some public event 
of importance, 

On September 29, 1824, the bell rang tc 
welcome Lafayette to Independence Hall dur- 
ing his memorable tour of America as the 
guest of the Nation which he helped to es- 
tablish. Its sharp tones were heard on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1832, when the centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Washington was cele- 
brated. During the same year it tolled the 
death of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the 
last of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence to die. 

On July 6, 1835, John Marshall, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, and a veteran of 
the Revolution, who had spent the winter 
with Washington’s army at nearby Valley 
Forge, breathed his last in Philadelphia. 

Two days later the bell was cracked as it 
was being tolled in Marshall's memory while 
his body, with a distinguished escort, was 
borne through the streets of the city to the 
wharf, to be sent to his late home in Rich- 
mond, Va., by boat. It is interesting to note 
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that this was precisely 59 years after the day 
when the bell proclaimed liberty to the 
American people. 

The edges of the crack in the bell as it 
appears today are serrated, revealing marks 
of a drill. In 1846 it was suggested that the 
bell should be rung to celebrate Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and the crack was drilled out 
to separate the parted sides, with the hope 
that this would improve the sound. But the 
experiment proved unsuccessful. 

The Liberty Bell became the property of 
Philadelphia when Independence Hall and 
the spacious square on which it stands were 
sold to the city for $70,000. That was in 1816, 
at which time the capital of the State was 
temporarily established at Lancaster, prior 
to its removal to Harrisburg. 

Today the Liberty Bell is a silent memento 
of the historic past. But while its tongue is 
stilled, the old bell is more sacredly treasured 
than any other bell on earth. 





International Wheat Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement signed by A. S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange; 
Allan B. Kline, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; and 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, together with a synopsis 
of questions and answers regarding the 
international wheat agreement. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., August 4, 1948. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YouNG: We, the heads of 
the three general farm organizations of the 
United States, appeal for your support in 
getting the International Wheat Agreement 
considered and ratified at this special session 
of Congress. The principal reasons in sup- 
port of our appeal are— 

(a) That the agreement assures to our 
wheat farmers the maintenance after World 
War II of the export markets lost to them 
after World War I; 

(b) That the agreement stabilizes on the 
international level the world’s most impor- 
tant commodity and thus stoutly reinforces 
our domestic agricultural price-stabilization 
and support programs: 

(c) That the agreement precludes our be- 
ing compelled by the weight of the stocks 
of wheat and other grains held by our Gov- 
ernment under the commodity-loan pro- 
grams to return to the extremely costly 
headaches of acreage reduction, marketing 
quotas, and all their concomitant and dis- 
tasteful regulations; 

(a) That the agreement guarantees to the 
United States, over and above our exports 
to the occupied areas of Germany and Japan 
and to any nonsignatory importing coun- 
tries, an annual export market of 185,000,000 
bushels compared with annual average eX- 
ports of wheat, including wheat flour, dur- 
ing the 10-year pericd 1931-32 to 1940-41 
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(excluding 1935-36 and 1936-37 when the 
United States was a net importer) of about 
60,000,000 bushels. 

(e) That the agreement precludes cut- 
throat competition between three of the four 
principal wheat-exporting countries thus 
creatly reducing the cost to the United States 
Treasury of the export subsidies required to 
maintain exports of wheat and wheat-flour 
when the international price is below the 
market or support prices in the United 
States; 

(f) That the agreement, in exchange for 
our guaranty to provide 185,000,000 bushels 
per year at a uniform ceiling price of $2 
per bushel, guarantees an international 
price for our annual export quota of 185,- 
000,000 bushels at not less than $1.50 per 
bushel in the first year, $1.40 in the second, 
$1.30 in the third, $1.20 in the fourth, and 
$1.10 in the fifth; 

(g) That the agreement records, in the 
case of wheat, the success of the United 
States fight against bilateral discriminatory 
agreements; failure to ratify the agreement 
at the present special session of Congress 
would be a critical set-back; 

(h) That the agreement is an integral part 
of the economic aspects of our bipartisan 
foreign policy; 

(i) That the agreement contains the first 
fruits of the leadership the United States has 
given in international councils in the de- 
velopment of a world-wide program of co- 
operation between nations to expand pro- 
duction and consumption and thereby avoid 
a repetition of the economic waste which 
followed in the wake of the First World War; 

(j) That the agreement makes a substan- 
tial contribution to the general economic 
welfare which is so potent an influence in 
strengthening peaceful and democratic proc- 
esses; 

(k) That the agreement assures, if ratified 
by the present special session of Congress, 
much more favorable terms to our wheat 
farmers than any agreement which could be 
renegotiated in the foreseeable future (with 
the sole exception of the United Kingdom, 
ail the countries which participated in the 
negotiations at the International Wheat Con- 
ference held in London in the spring of 1947 
were then prepared to sign an agreement 
which provided a ceiling of $1.80 per bushel; 
the p.esent agreement provides a ceiling for 
5 years of $2 per bushel; clearly the bargain- 
ing position of the exporting countries is now, 
and in all probability will continue to be, 
much weaker than it was when the agree- 
meht was negotiated in February of this 
year); 

(1) That the agreement assures an ade- 
quate supply of wheat to the European na- 
tions whica tried to become self-sufficient 
after World War I and should thereby pre- 
vent a repetition of uneconomic wheat pro- 
duction behind prohibitive tariff walls and 
would thus permit our wheat to flow in 
natural channels; 

(m) That the agreement will cost the 
United States Government little or nothing 
because under the Economic Cooperation Act 
we are already committed to supply hundreds 
of millions of bushels of wheat at whatever 
the cost may be; such deliveries can be ap- 
plied in most cases against our commitments 
under the wheat agreement; and 

(n) That the agreement can be ratified 
subject to the condition that Australia and 
the United Kingdom (both of which declared 
to the International Wheat Council on July 
6 that their withdrawal was solely attributa- 
ble to the failure of the United States to 
ratify and that in the absence of any pre- 
diction that the United States Senate would 
ratify the agreement in time to bring it into 
force in the 1948-49 crop year they felt they 
had no legal alternative to withdrawal) ac- 
cede under article XXI to the agreement 
on its present terms and that the majority 
of the other importing countries which have 


not so far ratified, or which have withdrawn 
also accede by a date to be fixed by the Inter- 
national Wheat Council. 

In concluding this appeal to you, Mr. Sen- 
ator, we should like to emphasize the im- 
portance we attach to keeping the wheat 
agreement within the framework of our non- 
partisan foreign economic policy just as we 
are so keeping all other international eco- 
nomic questions such as those being dealt 
with by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations (the FAO). 

In the councils of the FAO and the In- 
ternational Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers (the IFAP—a nongovernmental body 
consisting of the independent farm organi- 
zations of 20 countries) the farm organiza- 
tions of the United States have played a 
prominent part. Our leadership has been 
recognized and accepted as objective, fair, 
and democratic. We cannot overemphasize 
the importance we attach to the retention 
of the international good will we have so 
far succeeded in establishing. 

Through the annual conferences of the 
FAO, and in other international agricultural 
forums, our Government, strongly supported 
by the farm organizations of the United 
States, has advocated the solution of inter- 
national economic problems, such as the 
threatened wheat-surplus problem, by multi- 
lateral commodity agreements. The world 
has accepted this approach. The wheat 
agreement is the first attempt to apply it. 
We cannot afford as the architects of that 
agreement to let it fail. 

In the hope that it will be helpful to you 
in considering the arguments for and against 
the ratification at this time by the United 
States Senate of the International Wheat 
Agreement, we enclose a synopsis of the 
questions which have been raised regarding 
it and our answers thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. Goss, 
Master, the National Grange. 
ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
JAMES PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 





SYNOPSIS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARD- 
ING THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 
SIGNED IN MARCH 1948 BY THE UNITED STATES 
AND 35 OTHER COUNTRIES 


1. Is it not too late to ratify the agreement 
because several countries, including the 
United Kingdom and Australia, have with- 
drawn? 

Answer. While it is true that, due to an 
oversight in drafting, the International 
Wheat Council was not given authority under 
the terms of the agreement to extend the peri- 
od of ratification in the case of exporting 
countries as it was in the case of importing 
countries, article XXI prescribes: “Subject 
to unanimity of the votes cast, any govern- 
ment may accede to this agreement upon 
conditions as the Council may lay down.” 
Under this accession article the United States 
and the other countries late in ratifying, and 
also those countries which have withdrawn, 
could readily become parties to the agree- 
ment on its present terms by the simple 
procedure of those countries which now 
constitute the Council passing unanimously 
a resolution to that effect. The farm organi- 
zations of the United States are completely 
satisfied that the present Council would 
adopt without any hesitation such a reso- 
lution. 

2. Does the agreement not mean 
Government control and statism? 

Answer. The farm organizations of Amer- 
ica believe that the acreage reduction, mar- 
keting quotas, and unilateral export subsidiz- 
ing, which failure to ratify the agreement 
would bring, would lead inevitably to much 
more governmental regulation and control of 
not only the wheat farmers, but of the grain 


more 
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and milling trades as well, than the main- 
tenance of the large export trade which the 
agreement assures. 

3. Is the agreement not prejudicial to the 
interests of the private grain, milling, and 
feeding trades of the United States? 

Answer. The farm organizations have no 
quarrel to pick with these trades. Indeed, 
we would have welcomed their assistance in 
the past, and would welcome it in the future, 
in framing recommendations to the Congress 
on price support and other constructive agri- 
cultural legislative programs. The terms of 
the agreement leave each signatory country 
entirely free to use whatever marketing ma- 
chinery it thinks best suited to carry out its 
obligations. Signatory importing countries 
can, under the terms of the agreement, buy 
from nonsignatory exporting countries, but 
they would do so at the risk of being called 
upon to make good their guaranties to buy 
at the floor prices the quotas of the signatory 
exporters. This should provide a strong in- 
centive to buy at prices between the floor 
and ceiling even when nonsignatory exporters 
cut prices. Having greatly benefited our- 
selves by participating in the proceedings of 
the International Wheat Council, we recom- 
mend that the United States delegation to 
the Council and also its executive committee 
and its standing technical advisory commit- 
tee on price equivalents should be reinforced 
by the appointment of two representatives— 
one nominated by the grain trade and one 
by the milling trade. The range between the 
guaranteed floor and ceiling prices of the 
agreement increases by 10 cents per bushel 
per year from 50 cents in 1948-49 to 90 cents 
in 1952-53. While we frankly confess that 
in our judgment this range is too wide, there 
can be no doubt of its offering every induce- 
ment to the private export trade to take the 
maximum advantage of the Government's 
policy, which we unanimously endorse, of 
encouraging private versus governmental 
enterprise. 

4. Is the agreement not worthless because 
of its escape clauses? 

Answer. One of the three so-called escape 
clauses permits the United States and other 
signatory exporting countries in the event 
of a short crop to be temporarily relieved of 
their obligations to supply the whole of their 
annual quotas at the ceiling price of $2 per 
bushel. We would naturally resent any hint 
from any quarter that the United States 
would invoke this sensible provision to meet 
unforeseeable contingencies in order to get 
out of her obligations. The only other so- 
called escape clause of importance is the one 
under which, in the event of an emergency 
with respect to its balance of payments or 
monetary reserves, an importing country may 
appeal to the Council for temporary relief. 
This clause was inserted in the agreement 
before the Economic Cooperation Act was 
adopted by the United States Congress to 
remedy the precarious balance of payments 
and monetary reserve positions of certain 
countries of western Europe. We believe that 
act will achieve its objectives and if it does 
there should be few if any grounds on which 
an importing country could successfully in- 
voke the escape clause under reference. 
Moreover, should that clause be invoked the 
country concerned must first establish its 
case through the International Monetary 
Fund (in the councils of which the United 
States has an important voice) and then 
through the International Wheat Council (on 
which the exporting countries hold half the 
votes) and then still have to demonstrate 
that it has not bought any wheat, or any 
grains substitutable therefor, with negotiable 
assets from any nonsignatory exporting 
country. 

5. By holding only 370 of the 2,000 votes 
will the interests of the United States not 
be at the mercy of foreigners? 

Answer. The terms of the agreement—the 
essence of which is a multilateral long-term 
contract—protect the important interests of 
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the United States and of the other signatory 
countries. The discretion granted to the 
International Wheat Council—the body set 
up ‘to administer the agreement—is very 
much less than that normally delegated by 
legislation to administrators. There is every 
reason to suppose that on important issues 
the interests of Australia, Canada, and the 
United States will be similar if not identical. 
These three countries hold 50 percent of the 
votes and can therefore prevent any de- 
cision by the Council inimicable to their 
interests because all consequential matters 
require a majority or two-thirds of the votes 
held by the exporting and importing coun- 
tries voting separately. Up to a late stage 
in the negotiations the terms of the draft 
agreement prescribed that decisions of the 
Council required a two-thirds affirmative 
vote by the exporting and importing coun- 
tries voting separately, thus permitting a 
veto by a country holding only one-sixth of 
the total votes. At that time it was ex- 
pected that, as in the case of the 1942 agree- 
ment, Australia, Canada, and the United 
States would agree each to hold an equal 
number of votes. Certain of the importing 
countries protested that such arrangements 
would give the United Kingdom a veto on 
too many issues. The United Kingdom ac- 
cepted a proposal by France to amend the 
draft agreement to provide for the retention 
of a veto by the United Kingdom—and also 
by the United States and Canada—on only a 
few vital issues. Having observed with con- 
sternation the frustrations of the Security 
Council of the United Nations caused by the 
excessive use of the veto, we commend rather 
than censure the wheat agreement for mini- 
mizing the right of any country to stand 
out against an overwhelming majority. 

6. Does the agreement not give insufficient 
protection to the flour-milling industry of 
the United States? 

Answer. During the negotiation of the 
agreement the representatives of several im- 
porting countries persistently argued in 
favor of prescribing in the agreement the 
maximum quantity of flour which each im- 
porting country could be asked to take. 
Realizing that on this point the bargaining 
advantage would lie with the exporting 
countries when prices were at or near the 
ceiling and with the importing countries 
when prices were below that level, the ex- 
porting countries, supported by the United 
Kingdom, argued that this matter should 
be left for negotiation between the buyer 
and the seller. The preparatory committee 
which was asked to make all the necessary 
preparations to put the agreement into effect 
on August 1, 1948, unanimously recom- 
mended that this admittedly difficult prob- 
lem should be dealt with simply by instruct- 
ing the secretary of the Council to record 
against the guaranteed quantities of the ex- 
porting and importing countries concerned 
the flour sales reported to him by the export- 
ing countries and that these records would 
be changed only in the unlikely event of the 
importing country establishing a case that 
the price its importers had agreed to pay 
for the flour was inconsistent with the wheat 
price provisions of the agreement. 

7. Are the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the charter of the proposed 
International Trade Organization? 

Answer. The terms of the draft wheat 
agreement prepared at the London Confer- 
ence, held in the spring of 1947, were—ex- 
cept that the prices prescribed by it were 
substantially lower—practically identical to 
the agreement signed in Washington in 

March 1948. At the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment, held re- 
cently in Habana, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, supported by the representatives 
of the United States and other countries, 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that the pro- 
visions of chapter VI of the draft ITO char- 
ter, which deals with intergovernmental 


commodity agreements, were based on the 
provisions of the International Wheat 
Agreement. The IFAP—on which the three 
general farm organizations of the United 
States are represented—would not have sup- 
ported at the Habana Conference the adop- 
tion of chapter VI had its terms been in 
any way inconsistent with those of the 
wheat agreement. 

8. Will the agreement work in the absence 
of the Argentine, Russia, and her wheat-ex- 
porting satellites? 

Answer. The U.S. S. R. was the first coun- 
try invited to join the International Wheat 
Council established in Washington in 1942 
by the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina. She declined. The U.S. S. R. 
was invited to attend the London Wheat Con- 
ference in 1947 and the Washington Wheat 
Conference in 1948. No reply was received 
to either invitation. Owing to the great in- 
crease in her population and the semiarid 
nature of her wheat-growing areas, Russia is 
not, and cannot in the future be, a natural 
exporter of wheat. The Argentine partici- 
pated in the proceedings of both the London 
and the Washington Wheat Conferences. At 
the London Conference and again at the 
Washington Conference, the representatives 
of Argentina gave as their Government’s 
reason for not joining in the international 
effort to stabilize the price of wheat the lack 
of stability of the prices of the things Argen- 
tina imported. The other countries decided 
in London, and again in Washington, that 
while they would much prefer an agreement 
in which Argentina was a cooperating mem- 
ber, they would also much prefer an agree- 
ment without the Argentine than no agree- 
ment. Having been charged for wheat dur- 
ing the past few years by Argentina all the 
traffic would bear, and having watched her 
wheat production steadily decline because 
the farmers of Argentina were given only a 
fraction of that charge, it seems to us incon- 
ceivable that the importing countries would 
give a preference to Argentina in their wheat 
purchases. Should the Argentine cut prices 
as a means of inducing signatory importing 
countries to buy her wheat the importing 
countries, if any, tempted to buy it would be 
effectively restrained by their pledged word 
to buy from signatory exporting countries 
their full export quotas at not less than the 
guaranteed minimum prices. The agricul- 
tural changes which reduced the wheat-ex- 
porting capacity of Russia are now taking 
place in Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
It is not expected that these countries would 
be able, should they wish to do so, to disturb 
by their wheat export programs the effective 
operation of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

9. Would the agreement not oblige the 
United States Treasury to pay enormous ex- 
port subsidies? 

Answer. Under the terms of the agreement 
the United States is obliged, if called upon 
to do so, to supply up to 185,000,090 bushels 
of wheat, and flour expressed in terms of 
wheat, at $2 per bushel. Although we pre- 
sume that the United States will, in order 
to protect and maintain its export markets, 
meet the prices of the other signatory ex- 
porting countries she is under no obligation 
throughout the life of the agreement to sell 
any wheat at less than $2 per bushel. At the 
moment the market price of wheat at country 
points is about 11 cents under the loan-sup- 
ported price level. Roughly speaking, the 
United States could at today’s market prices 
meet its obligation to supply wheat at the 
ceiling price of $2 per bushel with an export 
subsidy of 20 cents per bushel. In future 
years with the support price declining, with 
the expected increase in exportable supplies 

the rate of export subsidy, if any, should be 
substantially less. But much more impor- 
tant than the unpredictable precise rate of 
export subsidy is the fact that in the absence 
of the export outlets that the wheat agree- 
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ment guarantees, the price-support progr 
for wheat might well break down and entoen 
the imposition of acreage restrictions and 
marketing quotas. 





School-Lunch Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the school-lunch program has proven to 
be one of the most satisfactory laws ever 
enacted by the Congress. Our greatest 
asset is our children. We can expect 
the future affairs of our country to be 
handled by the boys and girls who are 
trying to secure an education, some of 
whom are making great sacrifices to pre- 
pare themselves to take over the burden 
of our national affairs when we have 
passed on. 


I think the least we could do is to see 
that they receive proper nourishment 
and the school-lunch program does more 
to take care of this situation than any 
other one thing I can mention at this 
time. 


I am inserting in the Recorp a letter 
which shows that the school-lunch pro- 
gram has been administered and worked 
out satisfactorily in my State: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Columbia, S. C., July 20, 1948. 
Hon. Joun L. McMILuan, 
Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr, McMILLAN: For your information, 
I would like to give you a brief summary of 
the recent price-support operations of the 
Department of Agriculture on Irish potatoes 
produced in South Carolina. 

Due to weather conditions, the potato crop 
in South Carolina was extremely short, the 
total yield being less than half of the yield 
for 1947, In spite of this short crop, how- 
ever, the market conditions at the time of 
harvesting of our potatoes were such that 
it was necessary for the Department to pur- 
chase approximately half of the potatoes 
harvested in the State. The equivalent of 
400 carloads of 300 bags per car was pur- 
chased by the Department. 

In disposing of these purchased potatoes, 
the outlets were as follows in round figures: 


Number 
Outlet: of cars 
School lunch and charitable in- 
RIG sicicsensbictreiicncxcdmintiene cathe 16 
DOGG GIGI nnn cece casoaneee 123 


Livestock feeding demonstrations 


Ss OUT SAPOLINA.. . occ onnannen 243 
Potato flour manufacture_____--_-.- 9 
Sales to the South Carolina peni- 

CAE pt cdicumaconsnaicecante 7 


The most interesting development that 
came out of the potato situation this year 
was the use of surplus potatoes in feeding 
livestock in South Carolina. Arrangements 
were made between this office and the South 
Carolina Extension Service for the Govern- 
ment to donate the surplus potatoes as pur- 
chased to the extension service for the pur- 
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rose of conducting these livestock feeding 
demonstrations throughout the State. There 
exists practically no experimental work on 
the feeding of Irish potatoes to livestock. 
Of course, in actual practice, many individual 
farmers, particularly in the potato area, had 
, past years fed potatoes to their livestock. 
.e farmers in this State became very much 
terested in this demonstration and actually 

d orders with the extension service for 
proximately 600 cars of potatoes which, in 
turn, the extension service place with us. 
Wwe were only able to ship to livestock 
feeders 243 cars. However, arrangements 
were made through the Department of Agri- 
culture so that an additional 250 cars were 

hipped into this State from surplus pur- 
chases of potatoes in North Carolina. 

The reports now coming in from farmers 
through the county agents in the. various 
counties indicate that the feeding demon- 
strations were very successful. The potatoes 
were fed to dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs and, 
in some instances, to poultry. 

The amount of purchases in hundredweight 

id the amount of money actually paid to 
the growers in the various counties of this 
State are given below: 


i 
1 
1! 
YD 
] 





| 
| an | Amount 














weight 
Horry County. ...---.e---«--- 22,879 | $65,138.14 
Georgetown County.....-...- 79 | 225,15 
ion: COUNLY< .cacvcinuenees 41 112. 27 
Dillon County .....scccnnasse 32 | 46. 40 
Total, Horry area (19 J 
DONC) ci cnnec kee | 23, 031 | 35, 521. 96 
| ee 

ufort County... ccneceanaes 18, 121 47, 361. 50 
( tol COORMEY: « cceccceeuces 4, 722 11, 705. 67 
Hampton County....ccascocse 924 1, 899. 17 
Allendale County............- | 57 86, 92 

Total, Beaufort area (20 
HGTCONE)...cacancuece 23,824 | 61,053.26 
ton County 181, 414. 32 
ester County | 1, 307, 90 
keley County..... 26 | 579.7 





Total, Charleston area 
(61 HORCENE) . caccnccacs 73, 395 183, 301. 97 

Total for State (100 per- 
cent 








120, 250 | 309, 877.19 
| 





Of course, it is always regrettable when the 
Government has to step in and support 
prices by purchases of commodities from the 
growers. It would be much more Satisfactory 
to everybody concerned if the market would 
take the product at a reasonable and fair 
price. However, since the market would not 
take our potatoes, it can be said that the 
Government’s price support kept many of 
our potato growers this year from going 
bankrupt. With the combination of an ex- 
tremely small crop and no commercial mar- 
ket for the potatoes as occurred this year, it 
would have meant financial ruin to many of 
the growers if it had not been for the price- 
support program. 

With kindest regards and best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. HAMILTON, 
Executive Officer. 





Why Meat Prices Get Out of Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many, many times I have called 





the attention of the Congress to the fact 
that, first, the New Deal agricultural 
program is antilivestock in its operations; 
and second, it subsidizes soil-depleting 
crops, 

Section 32 funds are obtained by set- 
ting aside 30 percent of the custom re- 
ceipts from imports, and the announced 
purpose is to distribute surpluses. Most 
agricultural products imported are live- 
stocx products, and wool imports alone 
have provided a large percentage of the 
funds provided. 

What happens to the money obtained 
largely from the wool and the livestock 
products imported? 

Just analyze the following table which 
is a recent report on this year’s opera- 
tions in the use of section 32 funds: 
Exportation and domestic consumption of 

agricultural commodities; approved pro- 

grams and obligations by commodities 

(July 1, 1947, to May 31, 1948) 


| 
} 


| Obligations 

} Amount incurred— 

SRC ere ses 
Approved programs | Proved | 


programs, July 1, 

May 31, | 1947to | During 
; 1948 May 31, May 
| 1948 | 


} 


Purchase for direct 
distribution: 


















Apple, fresh........- $2, 445, 000 $1, 722,675 $02, 987 
rear, ireab............. 393, 750 27 34, 680 
Bred HUE... ..<<0<0+ 7, 750, 000) 4, 009, 3 64, 478 
Dried fig. __. 1, 220,000) 1,074, 3 67, 257 
Grapefruit juice, 
canned .<......<««. 3, 500,000) 2,854,857) 214, 976 
Trish potato....._..- 12, 250, 000) 7, 083, 951'1, 793, 165 
Sweetpotato___._....| 1,250,000) 963,144 7, 036 
General vegetable...| 475, 000 123, 693 202 
i | ra 1, 280, 000) 1, 076, 8, 243 
Egg..........-......|11, 750, 000] 3, 127, 979/2, 412, 657 
Prior year trans: | i | 
portation cost... .- 157 St eaena 
Total, purchase_.._|42, 313, 907 | 22, 310, 187\4, 690, 661 
Exportation: | 
SOI cad a ets | 2, 600, 000) 1, 988, 142 14,016 
TODROO0O sc wnnceccecc 8, 200, OOF 400, 000 = 400, 000 
Total, exportation. |10, 800, 000) 2,388,142) 395, 984 
Diversion: | 
Cotton: } 
Insulation......-. 1, 000, 000 BA WO ciancnme 
Paper... | 200, 000 190, 0O0)......-- 
Pear, fresh — 35, 000 28,400 21,008 
Irish potato. ........| 1,350, 000! 1,174, 707) 529, 867 
Total, diversion....| 2,685, 000) 2,206,732) 528, 859 
Administration of mar- | 
keting agreements and | } 
ae 700, 000 579, 875 60, 000 
Administration of other | | 
Sec, 32 programs....... 1, 460, 000, 1, 026, 880 77, 867 
Total, adminis- | | 
tration. .........| 2, 160, 000) 1,606,755) 137,867 
Grand total.......!57, 958, 907/28, 511, 816 5, 753, 371 


! | 





1 Obligations canecled on shipments not eligible for 
subsidy payments. 

2 Decrease in obligations due to failure of certain 
shipments to meet the requirements of the agreement. 


Source: U. 8, Department of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 


What do you find? First, you note the 
livestock industry is being used as a pawn 
to get rid of Virginia apples. Second, 
you note the livestock industry is being 
used as a tool in order to get rid of sur- 
plus potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits. Third, be sure to note the cotton 
subsidy. Cotton gets under three tents. 
First, $2,600,009 for export subsidy; sec- 
ond, for insulation to the tune of $1,000,- 
000 for this year; and third, under the 
guise of paper making. Fourth, then be 
sure to note the $8,200,000 out of this 
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year’s funds that is being spent for sub- 
sidizing tobacco exports. Is it surpris- 
ing the tobacco lobbyist can give $10 to 
$25 banquets to the faithful? Fifth, you 
will note that these funds are also being 
used to administer the marketing agree- 
ments. These agreements should be ad- 
ministered by appropriated funds. 

Would you believe that a few corpora- 
tions—the bad corporations that the New 
Deal always complains about—has had 
millions of dollars as a subsidy for using 
cotton? Just try to get someone to deny 
this if you can. 

This, my colleagues, is just one of the 
many injustices accorded the livestock in- 
dustry by the present administration. 

The livestock industry accounts for a 
large percentage of the national farm in- 
come and it should not be used to con- 
tinually subsidize cotton,:- peanuts, and 
tobacco, and other soil-depleting crops. 

Is it surprising that sheep numbers 
have been reduced by 37 percent, hogs 
by 40 percent, and cattle numbers by 6,- 
000,000 head? Is it surprising that meat 
is short in the market place? Do you 
like to pay taxes to furnish millions of 
dollars fcr subsidizing nonfood crops? 
Do you like to raise hogs and sheep, pro- 
duce beef, and also milk the cows to pro- 
vide funds to subsidize in the millions the 
exportation of cotton and tobacco? 

We have a lopsided, unscientific, un- 
economic, sectional program that de- 
pletes the soil regardless of the vocal ex- 
pressions to the contrary. 


Exposure of Communist Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp a statement which I have issued 
on the subject of the exposure of Com- 
munist activities in government. In this 
statement I have attempted to discuss 
the larger implications of the current 
investigations that are being made by 
congressional committees on espionage 
activities in government. 

There being no cbjection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

COMMUNIST EXxPosE PROVES ADMINISTRATION 
GUILT IN CODDLING REDS 

The current shocking exposure of the key 
Communist, Red sympathizers and fellow- 
travelers who have occupied immensely im- 
portant positions in Government demon- 
strates the folowing facts: 

CODDLING OF REDS IS ELECTION ISSUE 

1. The issue of the administration’s cod- 
dling of Reds and Red sympathizers in gov- 
ernment is going to be a crucial issue in the 
coming political campaign. It has become 
obvious that the present administration, in 
spite of its pious protests against commu- 
nism, has served as a fertile breeding ground 
for Reds during the last 16 years It is 
perfectly ridiculous for the administration to 


} 


be claiming that it is “standing up” to the 
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Reds in Berlin at the same time that abun- 
dant proof is available that this same admin- 
istration has been making things perfectly 
easy for Soviet agents in our own country to 
gather key information, to exercise policy 
functions, etc. 


NO SMOKE SCREENING 


2. The exposure of the Communist menace 
in Government should not be used to take 
away completely our attention from other 
significant issues facing the Nation, notably 
the foreign policy crisis and the issue of in- 
fiation. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the administration and its apologists 
are trying to ridicule the present investiga- 
tion of the Communist menace and to 
attempt to smear it as a “circus,” as “un- 
necessary,” as “repetitious,” or to otherwise 
poison the minds of the American public 
against those who are conscientiously trying 
to ferret out Red agents. The administra- 
tion hopes that it can throw up a smoke 
screen against this Red investigation. It 
hopes that by constantly emphasizing high 
prices (without using any of its powers to 
control high prices) it can draw the public’s 
attention away from the issue of commu- 
nism. This anti-Red investigation should 
not be used as a smoke screen; neither 
should smoke screens be used against it. 


HAMSTRINGING OF FBI 


8. There are indications that the FBI has 
been constantly hamstrung in its efforts to 
evpose key Reds in Government or at the 
very minimum to have them removed from 
Government positions. I am sure that had 
the counsel of J. Edgar Hoover and his or- 
ganization been respected and followed, these 
Soviet agents who have now been exposed 
would long ago have been ejected from the 
Federal pay roll. 

MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


4. Once again it has been demonstrated 
that communism is not just an idle tea- 
time political philosophy, not something 
that can be laughed off as the futile activity 
of a few long-haired radicals. Communism 
is a world-wide conspiracy, a fanatic irre- 
ligious and antireligious crusade, an inter- 
national espionage movement, which will 
utilize every last device and tactic in its 
devil's arsenal in order to gain its objectives. 
These facts once again underline the im- 
portance of legislation to control commu- 
nism in our midst—legislation similar to the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which has now been re- 
vised in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
of which I am chairman, 


MUNDT-NIXON BILL 

It is obvious that sufficient time is lacking 
in the special session to take up this bill. 
It is further obvious that unless a strongly 
Republican Senate and House are voted into 
power in November, an adequate anti-Com- 
munist bill may not be enacted by the Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is essential that a 
strongly Republican Senate and House be 
elected in order that the Eighty-first Con- 
gress may take decisive action on this anti- 
Communist legislation. 

It is notable that the present administra- 
tion’s Department of Justice took away three 
precious weeks in delaying its report on the 
Mundt-Nixon bill after such report had been 
requested by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. This report on constitutionality was 
promised by the Department day after day, 
week after week, and arrived only in the 
closing deys of the Senate session. Thus, 
the bill was in effect partially sabotaged 
by the very administration which claims it is 
anti-Communist in its foreign policy. 

CONFIRMING ALL ANTI-RED FVIDENCE 

It is impcrtant that all of the evidence 
which has been presented before the con- 
gressional committees on the Red network 
be fully corroborated wherever possible. In 
the past, the Communists have been success- 
ful in smearing these anti-Red investigations 
because, in part, scme evidence in these 


probes has not been fully confirmed. There- 
fore, it is essential for the sake of justice 
and for the sake of the effectiveness of this 
anti-Red campaign that the fullest care be 
taken to substantiate all of the charges 
which have been leveled at individuals and 
organizations. 

There is common talk that the special ses- 
sion was called by the administration as a 
smoke screen against this exposure of Com- 
munists which it knew was in the offing. 
Such smoke screening must be vigorously 
smashed. 





Tributes to Kenneth W. Simons, Late 
Editor of Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
prepared by myself in tribute to Ken- 
neth W. Simons, deceased, who was for 
20 years before his untimely death the 
editor of the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, 
together with a statement prepared by 
M. J. Connolly, secretary of the North 
Dakota Automobile Club and assisistant 
secretary of the Greater North Dakota 
Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. MILTON R. YOUNG, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. President, the State of North Dakota 
lost one of its outstanding citizens last April 
20, a man who contributed much to the 
progress and development of the great State 
in which he lived. 

I speak of Mr. Kenneth W. Simons, who 
was for 20 years before his untimely death 
the editor of the Bismarck Tribune—one of 
the great newspapers of my State, and, indeed, 
of the Nation. 

Professionally, as a newspaperman, Ken 
Simons was among the most able in the en- 
tire country. It was under his leadership 
that the Bismarck Tribune won the most 
coveted prize in American journalism—the 
Pulitzer prize for “the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper for the year 1937.” 

His editorials were oftentimes brilliant 
pieces of analytic, to-the-point writing. His 
political comments were keen, accurate. His 
news writing was on a general plane that few 
newswriters are able to achieve. Most im- 
portant, he was a man of vision and ideas, 
and it was this quality together with his 
ability to put visions and ideas down on paper 
and into action that made him the powerful 
influence he was. 

Ken Simons probably will be longest re- 
membered, outside of the newspaper pro- 
fession, for his contribution to the water 
development program in North Dakota. He 
recognized, long before most others, that the 
exploitation of the State’s water resources 
was the answer to its economic problems. 
He saw irrigation as the answer to droughts 
such as that which almost ruined our great 
State in the thirties. 

Recognizing this, Ken Simons did some- 
thing about it. With the active support and 
guidance of his publishers, the late George 
D. Mann, and in more recent years Mrs. Stella 
I. Mann, he used the columns of the Tribune 
to tell the people of North Dakota what irri- 
gation could do forthem. For years he ham- 
mered away on this theme. As a result, Ken 
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Simons served, under three governors, as vice 
chairman of the State water commission 
It won for the Tribune a Pulitzer prize. 
But more important, it probably was as im. 
portant as any other single influence jp 
winning for North Dakota the water develop. 
ment we are now having. 

The effects of Ken Simons’ work and in. 
fluence will be felt for generations in North 
Dakota. They will be seen in the Garrison 
Dam, in the irrigation projects in north. 
western North Dakota, and on the Heart 
River, in the future stability we hope the 
economy of our State will attain as a result 
of these projects. 

But they will be felt in other ways, too. 
Because Ken Simons’ interest and influence 
extended to every phase of community life, 
Wherever the interest and welfare of his State 
and community were involved, Ken Simons 
and the Tribune were interested. 

I personally knew Ken Simons as a real 
and valued friend. I knew him as a real 
progressive of outstanding courage and in- 
tegrity, and as an independent thinker of 
sincere intellectual honesty. I knew him as 
& man of boundless energy and endless in- 
terests. 

His loss was a great loss not only to his 
friends but to the community and State 
which he served so well. 

KENNETH W. SIMONS—A TRIBUTE 
(By M. J. Connolly) 

Kenneth W. Simons was a friend of mine. 
He made that statement as he introduced 
me to Col. John S. Seybold of the Army en- 
gineers 4 days before his death, which oc- 
curred April 20. 

Ken Simons was my friend from the day I 
met him, when as a stripling he came to 
North Dakota as manager of the Associated 
Press and came to Medora as the Greater 
North Dakota Association entertained a con- 
gressional tour in the North Dakota Badlands, 
urging that a portion of this scenic area be 
Set aside as a national playground—prelim- 
inary work toward the establishment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial National Park. 
Ken rode horseback all the forenoon. He 
would have ridden all the afternoon had I 
not induced him to remain with me to take a 
“sun-kissed”’ shower bath and to lie in the 
shade at the Peaceful Valley Ranch during 
a lazy afternoon when we had time to get 
acquainted. 

I treasure memories of this visit with Ken, 
and of hundreds of other visits which went 
on into the night at his home or mine. 

Ken Simons had a remarkable mind. He 
Was a great reader and during a lifetime of 
interviews with prominent people he got the 
benefit of the thoughts of others. He was a 
good listener. He was a student of books 
and people. He was a keen judge of human 
nature. 

Ken was one of the most independent 
thinkers I have ever known. All his reading 
and his contacts influenced him, but only 
to the extent that they caused him to think. 
He was never alergic to new ideas, but the 
ideas had to stand the test of his logical 
mind. Saying “Yes” and “No” hundreds of 
times a day gave him plenty of practice in 
exercising judgment, which I feel he did to 
a remarkable degree. 

I thought Ken Simons reached the right 
answer for a vast majority of the problems 
he faced. But I didn’t always understand 
why he reached the conclusions he did. But 
I was his friend, and when next we met 
I asked him why—and my admiration for his 
splendid mentality grew. I also gained a 
great respect for his innate honesty, decency, 
and tolerance. 

Ken Simons was a strong character. He 
had strong opinions on many questions and 
voiced them without fear. He was an able 
opponent and a great fighter for principle 
and frequently his ideas clashed with those 
of other strong-minded men. 

I always considered, for instance, that the 
political column, Pertinax, was one of the 
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most able colu: 2s ever published in the 
state. 

Loyalty was another characteristic of Ken 
Simons. Publisher George D. Mann, who 
hired the young AP manager as editor of the 
Tribune, paid tribute to his loyalty in a 
clause in his will. That this confidence of 
Publisher Mann was not misplaced was 
nationally recognized when in 1937 Ken 
Simons won the Pulitzer prize for the 
Tribune as the editor who had done most to 
serve his home community in the educational 
work looking toward the establishment of 
irrigation in North Dakota. While willing to 
vive credit to many other able workers, per- 
hans, I will be pardoned, as a friend, if I state 
that in my opinion Ken Simons did more 
than any other citizen to bring about the 
big State-wide water development program, 

Ken Simons was a crusader who served his 
State well. He did fine things for other 
people, and served rather unselfishly. He 
ran a good race, fought a good fight, and was 
enriched only by the experience and the 
satisfaction which comes with the thought 
of a job well done. 

Ken Simons was my friend and I do not 
deny I am prejudiced. Perhaps you may 
be one who will say this tribute to Ken's 
memory proves this, although my endeavor 
will be only to recite some facts I have 
actually witnessed of things which I learned 
first hand. 

I introduced Ken to W. W. McLaughlin, 
head of the irrigation division of USDA, who 
gave the State invaluable assistance as the 
educational program for irrigation and water 
use was launched in the State. It was Mc- 
Laughlin who suggested the necessity of a 
State water conservation commission and 
certain laws. It was Ken Simons who did 
the big job in getting this legislation writ- 
ten and the first appropriation carried. I 
wrote the legislature for KFYR that winter. 
I saw Ken at work. As a maiter of fact I 
may have helped a bit. So, knowing what 
I know, I feel like giving Ken considerable 
credit. Ken Simons had opposed Governor 
LANGER duting several elections, still Gover- 
nor LANGER, now Senator LANGER, appointed 
Ken Simons to the water commission, where 
he served as vice chairman under three gover- 
nors and up to the time of his death. 

Gov. John Moses leaned heavily on Ken. 
Once there was a special session which re- 
mained in session after having accomplished 
its work; remained in fact until the Bismarck 
Tribune burned the solons until the senate 
voted to take away the courtesies of the 
floor and threatened to bring Simons be- 
fore the bar of the senate. They might 
have done it, too, except there may have been 
a fear Ken would have accepted the invita- 
tion. The special session adjourned. 

There was another time when conditions 
were so bad during depression days that few 
saw any way out but to call a special session 
of the legislature which was being demanded 
by the political opposition. It was Ken who 
suggested to Governor Moses that his an- 
swer was to be found in a good look at the 
growing crops and a demand that department 
heads cut down expenses 18 percent. 

Vnen the St. Louis Post-Dispatch started 
the publicity for “one valley and one plan,” 
it was Ken Simons who carried the ball in 
North Dakota. There are some today who 
would say Simons was a Communist for ad- 
vocating an MVA, but his agitation was for 
a purpose, and the purpose was served when 
the Army engineers and the Bureau cf Recla- 
mation got together on the unified program 
for the Pick-Sloan plan. The wedding of 
the agencies has been called a “shotgun 
wedding.” I have always felt that Ken 
Simons held the shotgun, but again I may 
be prejudiced. 

Then when it was known North Dakota 
was to have the great dam at Garrison and 
the vast Missouri-Souris irrigation projects, 
there were times when Ken Simons was called 
upon as the minuteman of the hour. Once 
an Army plane came from Omaha to Bis- 


marck to take Ken to Washington to alone 
speak for the State. Again he went with 
others to secure appropriations for the Mis- 
souri-Souris. As a member of the water coms 
mission, he was perhaps the best friend in 
Official circles that the reclamation forces 
have had, but he took more abuse than any 
member of the board. Of course, he was 
always the axman for Gov. John Moses and 
people got the habit of blaming him for 
decisions of the board under the Aandahl 
administration under which Ken never did 
claim to have advisory powers. Governor 
Aandahl could testify that Ken helped put 
down one or two revolutions. There were 
several organized campaigns against Simons. 
Agitation went forth against him because he 
favored a Missouri Valley Authority; because 
he was opposed to a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. But his most active opponents respected 
Simons as a worthy adversary. Bill Langdon, 
who writes speeches and news stories for the 
Army engineers, knew where Simons stood 
at all times. So did Gen. Lewis A. Pick, as 
did Commissioner John Page and others who 
worked with him when Simons was president 
of the North Dakota Reclamation Associa- 
tion. 

I always felt Ken Simons was eminently 
fair. I knew he was honest, loyal, able, and 
fearless. 

Ken did have a way of irritating people, 
especially people in the stuffed-shirt class. 
Many said he was hard to handle and those 
who said this spoke the truth. Staid people, 
who voted the way their grandfathers did, 
will tell you he was erratic, progressive. 

Ken did seem to keep things stirred up. 
Someone did a powerful lot of agitating for 
the American Legion home-building project 
at Bismarck. Simons may have been one of 
the principal agitators. Certainly he handled 
a lot of publicity. He was a pusher. The 
project was built. He was capable of plan- 
ning, too. 

And, speaking of planning, I think I know 
that Ken Simons did almost all the planning, 
all the writing, all the managing for the 
campaign which elected John Moses to the 
United States Senate. And as the governor 
was a sick man, Ken wrote and delivered 
his final report to the joint session of the 
North Dakota Legislature. 

I have never known a better political prog- 
nosticator than Ken Simons as far as North 
Dakota is concerned. He guessed right more 
often than anyone I have ever known. Of 
course, that is personal, and I'll admit I may 
be prejudiced. 

I always hoped to stick around long enough 
to see Ken Simons get the thanks and recog- 
nition I knew he deserved so well. I guess 
he was as often criticized by Mandan people 
as by any section. Still I doubt if any other 
man, unless it was A. J. Dexter, of the North- 
ern Pacific, who did more toward pushing 
through the Heart Butte Dam, power and 
irrigation project, protection for Mandan 
against floods. 

Banker Bill Davidson called Ken long dis- 
tance to tell him he was going to fight him 
for the 1,830-foot level for the Garrison Dam. 
Ken said that when the fight was over and 
the dam was built to the 1,850 level they 
would shake hands and admit it had been 
a good fight. Davidson is still fighting and 
is making his influence felt. Perhaps, we can 
say that Ken is still in the fight, for his 
memory will long remain green and his in- 
fluence will live after him. 


“What builds the Nation's pillars high 
And its foundations strong? 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it strong? 

No gold, but only men can make 

A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor's sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. "MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Jewish Floridian, of 
Miami, Fla., Friday, July 23, 1948. The 
editorial is in regard to the services of 
my distinguished colleague the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. Preprer). 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 
(By Harry Simonhoff) 

Listening to the Dixiecrats orating about 
States’ rights, our own peculiar civiliza- 
tion, white supremacy, brings back memo- 
ries of school days. These speeches have 
overtones of the great debate between Lin- 
coln and Douglas. With eyes closed, one 
could, readily imagine himself back in the 
year of Grace, 1848. 

Heaven knows we have enough complaints 
against Mr. Truman. But on the issue of 
civil rights, he happens to be on the side ¢ 
the angels. Southern reactionaries resemble 
Bourbons: they neither learn nor forget. For 
them, the Russian revolution, the defeat of 
Hitlerism, the two World Wars were a pure 
waste. They still dream of a feudal society, 
with a white oligarchy riding on the backs 
of a Negro serfdom. 

But there is another South, thank Heaven. 
In this camp are the Ellis Arnalls, the Hugo 
Blacks, the Ralph McGills, the David Cohns. 
These progressive spirits would rescue the 
South from pre-Confederate obscurantism. 
Their most eloquent spokesman is our own 
Senator PEPPER. 

When CLAUDE PEPPER gets up in the morn- 
ing, one can readily imagine, he rubs his 
eyes and asks himself, “Where am I? Wash- 
ington? The United States Senate? Is it 
possible, or am I dreaming?” With what 
humility he carries himself. Not the as- 
sumed Uriah Heep pose of the politician who 
before election puts on a ragged suit and 
rants how hard he worked to support his 
pore old mother. PEppPrer has a Lincolnesqu 
quality—the humility of the truly great. 
Whether in a corridor of the National Capi- 
tal, or in a swanky hotel on Miami Beach, or 
on his farm at Tallahassee, he is always ap- 
proachable—even to the humblest. 


Dra rr & 


PEPPER THE LIBERAL 

It so happens that our Claude is gifted 
As an eloquent speaker he has no peer in 
Congress. On the stump, he's a masterful 
campaigner; on the platform, lyricai and 
forceful; on the floor of the Senate, a logical 
debater. But his international reputation 
is not due to his gifts. Goebbels was al 





talented. It is Prrprr, the liberal, who has 
captured the imagination of progressi 
forward-looking people everywhere. It is 


Fepprrr, the liberal, whom we 
see President of the United States 


CLAUDE PEPPER comes naturally by 1 


liberalism. Forces shaped his destiny. In 
college, at Tuscaloosa, he worked his wav b 
helping to wait on tables. At Harvard Law 


School, he came under the influence of Felix 
Frankfurter. Under F. D. R., he was a milli- 
tant New Deal In the 1930's, PEPPER wos 
an uncompromising hater of Hitlerism. All 
his life an enemy of anti-Semitism, he ad- 
vocated a Jewish Commonwea!th in 


long before Israel became a staie. 
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Not that Perper is a starry-eyed idealist. 
He is shrewd and canny. He knows the 
devious ways of practical politics. He is no 
Hency Wallace who could let the Presidency 
slip through his fingers. It is the American 
tradition to be a great idealist and yet con- 
versant with all the tricks of the political 
game. The biographies of Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and both Roosevelts will demonstrate 
this quite clearly. 

It is because PEPPER is a skillful, resource- 
ful politician, who knows the score, that all 
the more credit is due him. Any child knows 
that it is dynamite for a Southern politician 
to favor rights for the Negro. Yet PEPPER 
worked to abolish the poll tax; he favored a 
national antilynch law. He is known to 
sympathize with the unpopular civil-rights 
measure. Last year, when in Tallahassee, I 
heard him address the Florida Legislature. 
He opposed sending aid to Greece. In s0 
serious a step that might lead to War, our 
Government should have referred it first to 
the UN. He did not flinch beiore the hostile 
lawmakers, who under their breath were call- 
ing him a Communist. 

Peprer has the moral courage to take the 
unpopular side. He maintained a militant 
liberalism in the face of strongly mounting 
reaction that followed the death of F. D. R. 
A champion of the forgotten man, CLAUDE 
PEepPer stands out as the greatest figure in 
history of Florida. 





James E. Watson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RecorD a poem in 
tribute to the late Senator Watson, of 
Indiana, by Mark E. Winings, of Elwood, 
Ind. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE JAMES E. WATSON 

When the artist paints a picture 

Of a long and winding lane, 

With a tall and handsome figure 

Marching to the Hall of Fame; 
Or the poet sets to music 

And the author makes you thrill 
With the life of James E. Watson 

In the town of old Rushville. 


There he dwelt in friendly fashion 
Sharing friendships, pride, and love; 
In communion with his neighbors 
All inspired from above— 
Proud and boastful of their honor 
For they all were much akin; 
But they never used his title— 
Everybody—called him Jim. 


He was one of those good fellows 
That you always want to know, 
With a charm and warmth of laughter 
That will set the heart aglow— 
They still meet in congregations 
Though the ranks are growing thin; 
All defending their religion 
And their politics by Jim. 


With a magic voice of wisdom 
And the logic of the gods, 

He espoused a cause eternal 
Regardless of the odds— 

He believed in two worlds, 
This one—and the next— 

And he proved it by the Bible, 
From where he took his text. 


The State and Nation claims him 
But a Hoosier, through and through! 
Like Riley and the Mortons, 
And the Harrisons we knew— 
For he helped the wise and foolish, 
The sinner and the saint; 
And there are some crowns of glory 
That no artist dares to paint. 


Oh, the story reads like fiction 
And it seems to have no end, 
For it’s hard to tell the story 
Who was everybody’s friend— 
On the battlefields or oceans 
Where the bugler sounds his taps, 
You will hear some soldier whisper— 
“Jim was sure a friend of Pap's.” 


When the future paints this picture 
And the angels set the time 
There will be a Master Artist, 
Who will write and paint divine— 
Then with deft and handy fingers 
He will write upon the scroll, 
The name of James E. Watson, 
“A kindly, generous soul.” 


—Mark E. Winings, Elwood, Ind. 





Consumer Credit Out of Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix o2 the Recorp an article 
by Gregg MacGregor entitled “Consumer 
Credit Held ‘Out of Hand,’” published 
in the New York Times of August 1, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSUMER CREDIT HELD “OvuT oF HaNnpb”’ — 
RETURN OF INSTALLMENT CONTROLS WOULD 
CurB INFLATION SPIRAL, RETAIL EXECUTIVE 
ASSERTS 

(By Gregg MacGregor) 

Agreement with the view that national 
consumer credit is “getting out of hand and 
adding to the national inflationary spiral” 
was voiced last week by the credit manager 
of a department store with an annual volume 
in excess of $60,000,000. 

“Although many credit experts point out 
that the ratio between consumer credit and 
the total national consumer income is cur- 
rently much below the ratio in the 1935-to- 
1939 period,” he declared, “we are still get- 
ting into deep waters. We are not in a nor- 
mal period.” 

He said it is his belief that the majority 
of retailers throughout the country agree 
with him privately, but decline to declare 
themselves publicly on any form of Govern- 
ment control. 

This is true, he said, because of the “blind 
opposition” by many retailers against con- 
trols. An honest opinion frequently causes 
much internal dissension, he asserted, giv- 
ing that as the reason for asking that his 
name be withheld. 


LITTLE MAN LIMITED 


“The argument has been advanced that 
reimposition of installment credit controls 
would limit the buying power of the little 
man. They say a higher down payment 
works a discrimination in this respect,” he 
declared. 

“They are right, it limits his credit to what 
he can afiord. When down payments are 
down to the point where installment buying 
becomes an impulse on the part of the con- 
sumer,” he emphasized, “trouble is in sight.” 
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The credit official pointed to the small but 
steady increase of repossessions. Under Teg. 
ulation W, he said, repossessions were negli- 
gible, because few people will make a sub- 
stantial down payment and then lose their 
merchandise for lack of meeting insta)j. 
ments. 

He admitted that in theory a store can 
regulate its own installment credit terms but 
said that when a competitor eases terms the 
Same terms must be met or sales will be lost 

Charge accounts are a different matter and 
have never been a large problem to credit 
men, he asserted. In his opinion those who 
have charge accounts are usually not as vul- 
nerable to economic changes as the average 
installment buyer. He added that charge 
accounts are settled within a comparatively 
short time. 

Current outstanding consumer credit is 
tying up working capital and worrying many 
retailers, he said. What will happen to the 
millions of dollars owed to retailers by con- 
sumers if a recession sets in, he asked. An 
economic reversal will mean the closing or 
output curtailment of many industria] 
plants, and this in turn will mean that some 
people will no longer have the money to pay 
installment obligations. 

“Collections are down sharply from last 
year,” he warned. “This is another danger 
signal. Any further undue increase in con- 
sumer credit will only accelerate the down- 
ward momentum of a decline when it comes.” 

The relationship between consumer credit 
and inflation is clear, he stated. As inflation 
brings up the national income the ratio with 
consumer credit becomes smaller. This, some 
credit men still insist, means more credit 
shou-d be extended to bring up the ratio to 
that of normal times. But any retailer fol- 
lowing this theory will wake up with an aw- 
ful headache, he warned. 





Democratic Party Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an article entitled “Impulse for 
Suicide,” written by Doris Fleeson and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 4, 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPULSE TO SUICIDE—DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF 
ConcrEss ACT AS IF Party Is Not WorTH 
FIGHTING For 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The Democrats’ impulse toward suicide is 
proving too much for President Truman's 
gallant efforts to overcome. 

The President, for all his mistakes in judg- 
ment, his lack of prescience and his inability 
to pick a competent staff, is showing a will- 
ingness to fight on against odds. 

His party acts not only as if the cause 
were already lost but as if it were not worth 
while to make the record show what they 
were fighting for. 

Like a man in the dentist’s chair they sit 
dumbly and wait for the worst to happen. 
At times they seem even to have got past the 
point of wincing when the drill hits a nerve 
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in the current spy revelations. The im- 
pressi yn given is that they are only waiting 
for to be over. 

LIKE A FUNERAL HOME 


Democratic headquarters has all the vivac- 
of a funeral home, 
Democrats in Congress have been taking 
their own sweet time about attending ses- 
s ; and few bother to attend the sparse 
committee hearings the Republicans have al- 
lowed or go to the floor. This situation got 
to be such a scandal that special efforts are 
l 
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yw being made to arrange some fireworks 

r adjournment if not before, with inter- 

ted parties preparing powerful diatribes 
hat Senators and Representatives seem un- 
ble to think up for themselves. 

But up to now the Republicans have had 
it all their own way with no comments from 
the side lines. 

Their Presidential candidate, the “shel- 
red” Governor of New York, has rested 
idisturbed in the half-in, half-out posi- 
m he prefers to take on controversial 
itters. No rude questions by Democrats 
have intruded upon him. 

The barrage laid down by Republicans 
against the special session has not been ade- 
quately countered. The transparent Repub- 
lican tactic of moving into a filibuster on 
civil rights in the Senate has had no Demo- 
cratic attention. Not a single Democrat was 
present when the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee examined the President’s 
inflation chief of staff, Paul Porter, Monday. 

EXCEPTIONS TO INERTIA 


There have been exceptions to the inertia. 
Representative HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
California Democrat, put Speaker MarTIN 
on the spot with regard to housing Monday 
when she swiftly moved for suspension of 
the rules so the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
might be considered. The Speaker, plainly 
annoyed, announced that all such requests 
had to be cleared through the majority 
leader and refused to entertain the motion. 

Senator Pepper at the same time was ironi- 
cally leading Senate Leader WHERRY through 
the President’s recommendations and get- 
ting from him admissions that little could 
be expected regarding them. 

Obviously the Republicans have the votes 
and no legislation could be forced past them. 
But the opportunity to spotlight their omis- 
sions with their reasons therefor is dribbling 
away. 

The spy scare is also beyond Democratic 
control but there also answers could be made 
and motives could be spotlighted, including 
the question of the timing of the hearings 
which so effectively steal the headlines. 
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Report to Constituents on Problems of 
the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the approaching months I intend to 
report to my constituents on various 
important problems with which the 
Eightieth Congress has been concerned. 
I expect to report to them under the 
following envelope title: “Important. A 
Message From Your Congressman, CHET 
HOLIFIELD,” 


Russian Propaganda Feeds on 
American Feuds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter written to a very noted columnist 
by the Honorable W. J. Littrell, of 
Laurel, Miss. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LAUREL, Miss. 
Re Russian Propaganda Feeds on American 
Feuds. 

Dear Sir: Of ail your columns, the good 
they have done and the criticism they may 
have brought upon you, the recent one on 
the above subject merits grave considera- 
tion by ail our people. 

Since the Civil War the people of the 
South have been held up to ridicule and 
raped economically by the moneyed inter- 
ests of other sections, aided and abetted by 
certain politicians. The South has had no 
Marshall plan except in reverse. 

At Philadelphia the Demccratic Party, by 
a vote of about 3 to 1, repudiated the Con- 
stitution of the United States when it re- 
fused to approve a resolution from the floor 
pledging the party to uphold the rights of 
the various States as provided in the Con- 
stitution, thereby going on record as being 
against article X of the Constitution, which 
reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

In what States did the German-American 
Bund openly parade before World War II? 
From what States come the Communists of 
today who are being investigated and ar- 
rested? Not from the Southern States that 
are under attack. Out of the South came 
Bilbo, Long, and Rankin; but out of the 
North, Kelly, Pendergast, Haig, Kelly, Wallace, 
ad infiritum. But what of the statesmen 
from the South in the past, and what is 
wrong with such men as Byrd, Russell, 
Thurmond, Laney, and many more? They 
are simply from the wrong side of the track— 
the same side that furnished its share of 
the founders of this great Nation. The 
birthplace of our Presidents, Virginia, is as 
much on the political blacklist as other 
Southern States. 

We hear much about “civil rights,” “hu- 
man rights,” etc., but what of relieving 
human misery in this country? All of these 
“rights” are of little value to indigent suf- 
ferers of disease, such as cancer, polio, etc., 
dependent solely on charity. It is of little 
help to provide housing, food, clothing, and 
doctors for those millions of wage earners. 
It does not protect the returning veterans 
against the national swindle on shoddy 
houses or the used-car racket. Why don't 
politicians stop the “feuding” by doing some- 
thing about all these things first, then give 
us all the civil-rights legislation the Com- 
munists can think up, not just for the con- 
sumption of the southern people, but for all 
the people. 

Our northern politicians say they want to 
help the Negroes in the South. If our Fed- 


t 
er, why hasn’t it done something about the 
North American Indians, herded on reserva- 
tions in poverty and disease, not even Cili- 


eral Government is to be thy brother's keep- 
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zens of these United States? Poll tax don't 
keep these Indians from voting. Where do 
race riots occur? Where do gang murders 
make history under the nose of the law? Did 
the mayor of Milwaukee know that only re- 
cently at St. Paul an employee was murdered 
by a mob just because of trying to go to 
work at his job in a meat-packing plant? 
Do taey know that right in Washington, D. C., 
more heinous crimes were committed in 1947, 
by far, than in any previous year? Yet, with 
one lynching in the South in 1947 (gang 
murder in the North), they bellow for an 
antilynching law—they want to create a 
police state of the South, yet wink at the 
handling of crime in their own bailiwick 
and that of the Federal Government. They 
say Negroes are not given a fair trial be- 
cause they are not on the jury, yet how 
many Federal juries in the past have had 
Negroes? But what do they say of the many 
States that exclude women from jury serv- 
ice? Just how are Indians given a fair trial 
either in State or Federal courts? 

New Hampshire has a poll-tax law. So why 
is it that all we hear about is the South? 
Answer, hate and intolerance toward the 
South. These same people who are too poor 
to pay $2 per year as a prerequisite to being 
a qualified elector are paying $1.50 to $2 per 
month to maintain membership in a union, 
It is apathy that keeps people from voting 
in this country more than any other thing. 

I believe Lord Halifax once said that those 
farthest from India could solve her prob- 
lems best. Thus it has come to pass in this 
country. California has her race problem 
with the Japs and Mexicans, and those peo- 
ple are in better position to work them out 
than if the South nosed in and tried to 
dictate, and so it is with all States—they 
have their problems and should be allowed 
to solve them. 

People in the South have faults, many of 
them, as do all parts of the country. It is 
one thing to be “anti” this and that in 
Minnesota where they have less than 10,000 
Negroes, and another thing to say what you 
would do and think, should you live in a 
State with 2,000,000 Negroes and not many 
more whites. ive us no more Negroes than 
Minnesota and we can easily abolish segre- 
gation entirely. 

Give us more understanding and less agile 
tation. 

Very truly yours, 





W. J. LITTRELL. 


The Special Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the RrecorD an editorial from 
the New York Times of August 1, 1948, 
entitled “A Week on Capitol Hill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A WEEK ON CAPITOL HILL 

On the record to date hardly anybody con- 
cerned with the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress is likely to come out of 








it with increased prestige. Pre Tru- 
man injured in three ways his ow} es 
of getting desired and needed legislation: 
first, bv his disparaging remarks about Con- 
gress during his western trip and later; sec- 
ond, by choosing the incongruous occasion of 
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the Democratic national convention’s final 
hours to announce the call; third, by laying 
out, a program which could not possibly be 
enacted in its entirety, even by a Congress 
ready to roll over and purr at the presidential 
voice, during the time now available. 

The Republicans and a Democratic 
minority from the South are in no better 
position. As part of his civil-rights program 
Mr. Truman asked for an anti-poll-tax bill. 
The Republicans are within the letter of the 
program in bringing this bill forward as the 
first item on the program, but it is difficult 
to believe that they have done so with the 
object of bettering our democracy or of 
gratifying the President. They knew, as did 
everybody else, that this bill would produce 
a filibuster, in which Southern Senators, in 
the name of liberty, would try to invoke 
minority rule in Congress in order to con- 
tinue it in the poll-tax States. 

The Senate Republicans have frankly ad- 
mitted that they do not propose to under- 
take any legislation which would “interfere 
with the proper conduct” of the fall cam- 


paign. The House Republicans have ac- 
cepted this principle with even greater 
alacrity. This is human and natural, since 


the entire membership must contest its seats 
this fall in each case where reelection is 
sought, whereas two-thirds of the Senators 
are secure for two or four years. Still, there 
is an inevitable conflict between political 
ambitions and the Nation's needs. 

No one would expect, of course, that Con- 
gress at this session should deal with prob- 
lems not already studied and discussed. But 
there are other problems which have received 
such consideration. Housing is one such 
problem. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill has 
passed the Senate and would pass the House 
if it were not arbitrarily held in committee. 
Yet Senator Tart, one of the bill’s authors, 
has specifically announced that he will not 
press for action at this session. Little time 
would be required to authorize the promised 
$65,000.000 loan to the United Nations for its 
East River Capitol; to revise the displaced 
persons law, so that Hitler’s and Stalin’s real 
victims could be received here; to correct re- 
ce~tly created inequities in the pay of Fed- 
eral employees; and to reverse the unwise de- 
cision by which TVA, chief supplier of power 
to our atomic plants at Oak Ridge, was for- 
bidden to strengthen its system by building 
a new steam installation. 

The Republican majority in the Senate, 
with the assistance of the liberal Democrats 
of the North, has the means to break up any 
poll-tax filibuster. The Republican majori- 
ties in the two Houses have the power to do 
what actually needs to be done, and to do it 


within »xnother week or two weeks. It may 
be objected that the control of inflationary 
trends is a necessity. Here however, we have 
a legitimate difference of opinion between 
the two major parties, and there is no possi- 
bility that the present congressional majority 


will attempt to control inflation along the 
lines Mr. Truman has laid down. The Re- 
publicans have their own program, as an- 
nounced at Philadelphia. If there is a risk 
in waiting 6 months to put it into effect 
this is a calculated risk which a political 
party, under our system of government, has a 
right to take. 

We have no reason to expect too much moral 
grandeur in candidates for office in a political 
vear. Such candidates are after votes, just 
as businessmen are after profits and work- 
ingmen are after as much pay as they can 
get. We can, however, ask our candidates to 
earn their votes, just as we hope businessmen 
earn their profits and workingmen their 
wages. And in order to do this they must 
lift their eyes above the cloak rooms and 
committee rooms on Capitol Hill to more 
distant scenes. Our people desire prosperity 
and peace. They have a sense of justice and 
a feeling of crisis. The independent vote 
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this fall will be large and it is likely to go to 
the party and candidate able to rise above 
partisanship and above personal interest. 
But no decision on this basis could be made 
on what the special session has so far accom- 
plished or proposed. This has not been a 
fruitful week, and if present congressional 
majority plans are followed, next week will 
not be fruitful, either. We believe the Re- 
publicans will be wise to expand those plans. 





Reimposition of Curbs on Consumer 


Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette advo- 
cating the reimposition of curbs on con- 
sumer credit. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE INFLATION CHECK 


To one point of President Truman's coun- 
terinflation program, presented Congress last 
November and probably to be submitted in 
much the same form at the coming special 
session, there should be little challenge by 
the Republicans. This concerns curbs on 
consumer credit. 

Viewed in the perspective of the Nation's 
whole inflation problem, installment buying 
is not a critical factor. Since Congress per- 
mitted wartime controls on consumer credit 
to die in November 1947, the rise in such 
types of purchasing has been little more than 
a billion and a half dollars, which represents 
only a drop in the cost-of-living bucket. 

Yet, the trend—a percentage jump of 13 
points since November—is dangerous, and 
can be even more dangerous in the future, 
what with the decline in savings among the 
lower-income groups likely to increase the 
rate of credit buying. 

A relatively lax credit policy means more 
dollars enter the market place to compete 
for the short supply of goods, a condition 
that reflects itself in higher and higher prices. 
Further, at this time when the Government 
is engaged in a huge defense program, in- 
stallment selling of consumer goods tends 
to step up the bidding for, and thus the 
prices of, basic materials. 

Actually, most credit men throughout the 
country have voluntarily tightened up in- 
stallment terms if for nothing else than their 
own protection. Nevertheless, there are reck- 
less and irresponsible members of any group, 
and the prospect of beating competition by 
liberalizing payment terms is certain to 
tempt some retailers. And it takes only a 
handful of them to touch off an inflationary 
credit war. 

Fortunately, consumer credit is one ele- 
ment of inflation which can be controlled 
without much trouble. All that is needed is 
for Congress to give the Federal Reserve 
Board the same powers to set installment 
rates which it held throughout the war. 

Pending before the House Banking Com- 
mittee is a bill, sponsored by Senator Buck, 
of Delaware, that would do just this. Cer- 
tainly, the Eightieth Congress should adopt 
50 elementary an inflation check without fur- 
ther stalling. 





Proposed Nomination of William 0. 
Douglas To Be President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
from Chester Bowles, Leon Henderson, 
and Walter Keuther to Mrs. Elliott Dex- 
ter, of Encino, Calif., soliciting her aid in 
trying to put over the nomination of 
William O. Douglas as Democratic can- 
didate for President, at the Democratic 
National Conyention, and also the reply 
which Mrs. Dexter sent to those gentle- 
men. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REEorD, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 8, 1948, 
Mrs. ELLIotr DEXTER, 
Encino, Calif.: 

A people which found Abraham Lincoln to 
lead them through their valley of the shad- 
ow and which brought forth Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the hour of world agony cannot 
endure that in this crisis their choice for 
world leadership should be restricted to 
Dewey, Truman, and Wallace. We require 
a political and moral leadership which of- 
fers hope to all men everywhere by virtue of 
the equivalence of its professions and its 
practice. We require, also, a President whose 
personal qualities symbolize the America that 
we hope for and struggle to achieve. Such a 
man is Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. In view of the events of the last 
few days it is clear that the progressive 
forces in our Nation must unite on William 
O. Douglas for President. The record shows 
clearly that this man alone of those now 
available possesses the moral stature and po- 
litical wisdom required of the President of 
the United States. The time is late but the 
issue is not Jost. Mr. Douglas can be the 
Democratic Party Presidential nominee if 
sufficient support is evident before Saturday 
night’s caucus of uncommitted Democratic 
delegates called by James Roosevelt. All 
stand against the current leadership and can 
unite upon William O. Douglas for Presi- 
dent if Nation-wide sentiment demands this. 
We call upon you and your friends to indi- 
cate support of Mr. Douglas through tele- 
graphic reply to the undersigned. We ask 
you to send to Leon Henderson at 610 Key- 
stone State Building, Philadelphia, your fi- 
nancial contribution to help in this last 
ditch struggle to secure a President worthy 
of our great tradition. Let us fight to win 
with a man who represents the best in 
America’s greatness. There is no greater 
cause than this. It is now up to you. 

CHESTER BOWLES. 
LEON HENDFRSON. 
WALTER REUTHER. 
ENCINO, Ca.ir., July 9, 1948. 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Since you listed me as one of Gideon's 
Angels in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of May 
5 for the benefit of the Thomas committee 
I am amazed, but not honored, to receive 
your telegram asking me to support your 
present program. It has been the continued 
lack of cooperation of ADA with the other 
members of the great progressive cause who 
stood together under Franklin Roosevelt that 














; 


has put this country in the very position 
hich you deplore now that the Democratic 
party is drowning. You insult my integrity, 


£ . 

my conscience, and my devotion to America 
to suggest or even imagine that I or any of 
my friends, whom I feel are as much devoted 


to America as was Franklin Roosevelt and 
are Henry Wallace and many great progressive 
Republicans and Democrats, would now rally 
your support. It is amazing that you are 
now willing to accept such dangerous 
elements into your party after you have spent 
the last 2 years hurling invectives against us. 
When we have simply followed the dictates of 
our conscience you would have it believed 
hat conscience is just a slick word for 
foscow. 
It is a strange day when members of your 
organization in the press and over the radio 
insult Henry Wallace by saying that he is 
controlled by the Communist Party or he is 
tting his orders from Moscow. It was 
simply because he could not be controlled by 
any party that in 1944 those who led the 
worst elements of the Democratic Party 
threw off Henry Wallace when he was about 
to be nominated, even after he had openly 
stated that the poll tax must go as must 
many other of our most undemocratic prac- 
tices which still have never been remedied 
and are now again going back 50 years. 
When Jackson found that Henry Wallace 
was continuing to win despite these state- 
ments he pulled a trick and called a recess, 
Despite the fact that you and those at the 
convention knew that Henry Wallace was the 
choice of Franklin Roosevelt these bad 
elements of the politicians were allowed to 
switch the delegates to Harry Truman. You 
now have what you asked for with the result 
that America has turned into a land of mili- 
tarism and is in the hands of only the ruth- 
less, greedy minority of international cartel 
bankers while every civil liberty that belongs 
to this land has vanished and we have be- 
come a police State with only one more step 
to take and that is the jails and the concen- 
tration camps. When Henry Wallace broke 
with the Democratic Party, and those who 
believed in America’s rightful heritage went 
with him, we did so because of the Truman 
doctrine which started the most disgraceful 
epic in American history. In the last 2 years 
the only voices which have been raised 
against the disgraceful foreign policy of this 
country and the persecution by the Justice 
Department of perfectly innocent people and 
the destruction of all civil liberties without 
any regard for the Constitution and the bill 
of rights have been the voices of Henry Wal- 
lace and of courageous progressives whether 
in business, agriculture, labor, or the 
churches, If we did not have the new party, I 
and millions of others would vote Republican 
before we would think of voting for Harry 
Truman who has in every way exceeded the 
Thomas committee in his Executive order on 
loyalty checks on Government employees. 
Justice William O. Douglas is a splendid 
man and he is badly needed today in the 
Supreme Court when even that body of 
august men seem to have forgotten the differ- 
ence between antifascism and fascism. In 
addition he is too good a man to put in such 
® position when the international imperial- 
ists and the same party bosses who were al- 
ys the greatest scandal even during the 
New Deal are in complete control of the party 
in league with many of the Republicans. 
If Thomas Jefferson could stand up to being 
called a Jacobean and a traitor because of his 
understanding of the French Revolution then 
I think that we can stand being cailed sub- 
versives or agents of a foreign power for the 
Sake of this great country and for the people 
of this country who are being so badly abused 
because of the lack of courage anywhere 
among the so-called liberals of America. But 
ve, of the New Party, are in the fight to stay 
and it is a fight which goes far beyond the 
shores of America. Those of us who do have 
a vision of what is happening over the entire 











We 
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universe must carry those who have none 
during these critical times. It is not com- 
fortable, nor secure, nor peaceful to live in 
these times, but if we wish to survive, we 
must fight for peace and the brotherhood of 
man, 

Nina C, DEXTER. 





The Third Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an inter- 
esting article entitled “Truman Follow- 
ing F. D. R.’s Policies; Third Party Hit,” 
written by Alfred Baker Lewis, a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN FOLLOWING FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
POLICIES—THIRD PARTY HIT—-ON ALL ISSUES 
PRESIDENT HAS SERVED INTERESTS OF WORK- 
ERS—COMMUNIsTs BACK THirD PARTY 


(By Alfred Baker Lewis, member of Lccal 189, 
American Federation of Teachers) 


The assertion by the high command of the 
Communist Party that they were responsible 
for launching the third-party movement, 
headed by Mr. Wallace, is no surprise to those 
who have been following political events 
closely. Evidently the Communists believe 
that the third party and Mr. Wallace are so 
firmly under their control, and that the inno- 
cents still following Mr. Wallace, despite the 
docility and obedience with which he takes 
orders from the Communists, are so very 
innocent that their bold assertion of their 
responsibility for the third-party movement 
will do their candidate no harm. 

Even if the Communist leaders had not 
boastfully proclaimed their responsibility for 
playing the tune to which the third party 
dances, we would know that Mr. Wallace and 
his third party are the creation of the Com- 
munists. Michael Quill, the head of the 
Transport Workers Union, who was elected 
head of the New York City CIO Council by 
Communist votes, because they thought he 
was safely in their camp, has had the courage 
to break with them. 


REVEALS MACHINATIONS 


He has revealed that the Communists de- 
cided on a third-party movement, and then 
called in their fellow travelers and stooges in 
the labor movement, and gave them orders to 
support the third party and Mr. Wallace. 

Brother Quill, to his credit, put his loyalty 
to the CIO, which, like the AFL, has de- 
nounced the third-party movement, above 
his friendship for the Communists. Accord- 
ingly, he broke with them over this issue and 
revealed the way in which they attempted to 
bully their fellow travelers and dupes in the 
ranks of organized labor into following their 
line. 

The fact is that President Truman has 
acted in every respect to serve the interests of 
the workers. He vetoed the Taft-Hartiey bill, 
and the Case bill before that, in a vigorous 
effort to save for organized labor the rights 
which it has won under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 

In an attempt to protect the buying power 
of workers’ wages he has urged Congress to 
give the Government power to curb inflation 
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by allocating scarce raw materials and by 
imposing price controls if that should be 
necessary. 

He tried by a veto to prevent the Repub- 
licans from passing a tax-reduc tion bill 
which greatly favors the rich and is bound 
to cause further inflation and he urged Con- 
gress to adopt an excess-profits-tax law to 
tap for the Government the gigantic increase 
in profits which is currently pouring into 
the ccffers of our great corporations. 

He has urged an extension of the Social 
Security System to take in people who are 
not now covered, to provide for cash benefits 
and medical hospital and surgical care for 
those who cannot work because they are sick, 
and to increase the amount of benefits in 
keeping with the increased cost of living. 

But the Republicans have refused to move; 
on the contrary they passed a law to take 
about One-half million workers, mostly sales- 
men, out of the list of social-security bene- 
ficiaries. 

Truman has recommended legislation to 
provide more cheap electric light and power 
by the extension of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority system o1 publicly owned power 
plants to other river valleys. He has urged 
greater protection of our civil rights by a 
Federal fair-employment-practice law, by 
abolition of poll taxes as a requirement for 
voting in Federal elections, and by an anti- 
lynching law, measures which are favored 
by both AFL and CIO. 

ELCCK TRUMAN PLAN 

But again the Republicans have blocked 
every attempt to enact into law a single one 
of Truman’s recommendations for greater 
protection of civil rights. Truman has urged 
legislation for Federal aid to housing. 

The Senate, at least, passed such a law, 
but the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have buried it because *hey are 
more interested in more profits for land- 
lords than in more housing for veterans. He 
has urged raising the legal minimum wage, 
but again the Republican majority in Con- 
gress has blocked adoption of this reasonable 
proposal. 

While he has urged opposition to com- 
munism by making our American democracy 
more real and genuine, he has wisely opposed 
the Mundt bill which would tend to drive the 
Communists underground, because some of 
its provisions are dangerous to organized 
labor and a threat to the civil liberties of 
all of us. 

In every respect Truman has carried on the 
Roosevelt policies in domestic affairs, except 
that he could only recommend because he 
has had a reactionary majority in Congress 
against him. 

In foreign affairs, too, Truman has carried 
on Roosevelt's program. When the Nazis 
attacked Russia, Roosevelt provided lend- 
lease aid to the Russians to help them resist 
aggression without asking whether Russia's 
Government was democratic or not 

Similarly, when Greece was attacked by 
Communists and when Turkey was threat- 
ened by the Russian Communist Government 
which demanded part of her territory, Tru- 
man urged aid to these countries even though 
their governments are not as demccratic as 
we would wish. For aggression is aggression 
whoever are its victims, as Roosevelt knew, 
and in order to stop war we have to stop 
aggression. 

PRESIDENT BACKS ERP 

Similarly Truman has urged and has per- 
suaded Congress to adopt the European re- 
covery plan to provide economic aid for the 
democratic countries of western Europe. By 
strengthening their economy and making 
it possible for them to provide a higher 
standard of living for their workers, the 
ERP, first outlined by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, will make it possible for these demo- 
cratic nations to halt the growth of com- 
munism among their own citizens, his is 
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so because communism thrives on the mis- 
ery of the masses and tends to die down 
when that misery is relieved. 

But the very fact that the Marshall plan 
for European recovery will help those nations 
where political democracy. still exists, and 
the further fact that our aid to Greece and 
Turkey has strengthened those countries 
which were marked by the Russian imperial- 
ists as their victims, has made Stalin and 
the Communist dictators of Russia’s satel- 
lite states very angry. They have opposed 
and are opposing the ERP with all their 
might. They are similarly opposing all who 
advocate and support that plan, especially 
Truman, 

That is why Wallace, and the Communists 
who are backing him and his third party, 
are attacking Truman. It is not because 
Truman has failed to support the interests 
of the workers and of the ordinary citizens 
of this country on every domestic issue, for 
he has. 

It is not because he has trampled on our 
civil rights, for he has recommended greater 
protection of them. It is simply and solely 
because Truman opposes Russia’s policy of 
expanding her control over more and more 
unwilling nations, and the Communists al- 
ways faithfully support Russia’s policy what- 
ever it is, and denounce and oppose all who 
oppose Russia. They have now gotten Wal- 
lace to do the same thing for them. 





The Poll-Tax Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Poll-Tax Filibuster,” from 
the New York Times of July 31, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE POLL-TAX FILIBUSTER 

The abolition of the poll tax in seven 
Southern States cannot be regarded as an 
emergency. Even the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, reporting last year, did not 
so treat it. The committee recommended 
prompt State action, failing which it be- 
lieved that the Nation, either by act of Con- 
gress or by constitutional amendment, 
should remove this final barrier to universal 
suffrage. Certainly this meant a year or two 
of grace. But circumstances have brought 
the matter to a head at this special session. 
President Truman at Philadelphia openly 
challenged the Republicans to enact their 
civil-rights plank, even if they had to beat 
Gown a filibuster to do it. Now they have 
the filibuster. The House has four times 
passed this measure. The Senate would pass 
it if it could be brought to a vote. A 
minority of Senators, not all of them from 
poll-tax States, is willing to hold up the 
Nation's business and prevent legislation of 
a really emergency character in order to pre- 
vent a vote. 

This situation presents two issues. One 
of them is majority rule. Is the Senate 
maintaining its own dignity and meeting its 
own responsibility when, under the guise of 
freedom of debate, it permits a legislative 
question to be decided by one-fourth or 
less of its membership? The other issue is 
the poll tax itself. It has been plausibly 
argued that Congress has no power to leg- 


islate in this field without a constitutional 
amendment. We cannot be sure on this 
point until an anti-poll-tax bill has been 
passed and appealed to the Supreme Court, 
Obviously the filibustering Senators do not 
believe the Court would annul the law, or 
they would not be so desperately trying to 
prevent its passage. 

Whatever the constitutional argument, the 
practical argument for abolishing the poll 
tax and other limitations on universal suf- 
frage is that Federal officials elected in 
communities where universal suffrage is de- 
nied make cr administer laws for all of us. 
It is of concern to a citizen of New York 
or Vermont that these officials be dem- 
ocratically chosen. The poll-tax Senators 
who are now trying to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of the special 
session are an excellent illustration of how 
grave that concern can be. The Republican 
majority in the Senate has the power to 
kill this filibuster. It will be untrue to its 
own principles if it does not do it. 





Tribute to Josephus Daniels by L. P. 
McLendon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN’ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a Very able and 
deserved tribute by Mr. L. P. McLendon 
to a great American who recently passed 
on, the Honorable Josephus Daniels, of 
North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS, “THE OLD RELIABLE” 

(By L. P. McLendon) 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, ladies, and 
gentlemen, the Democrats of North Caro- 
lina have a superlative pride in joining with 
this gathering of members of our party in 
honoring here today four great Americans, 
That sentiment is shared by practically all 
of the people of my State regardless of their 
political affiliations. North Carolina gave a 
majority of its votes three times for William 
Jennings Bryan for President, twice for 
Woodrow Wilson, and four times for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The people of.North Carolina 
admired Bryan and recognized in him a new 
leadership in a new political era. They loved 
Woodrow Wilson, not merely because he lived 
during a part of his youth in North Carolina, 
but because they loved his idealism and his 
nobleness of purpose. They first accepted 
Roosevelt and then adopted him as their 
very own because he put into words and into 
action the very sort of progressive govern- 
ment they had long believed in. 

North Carolina’s pride in this occasion is 
heightened by the fact that her own con- 
tribution to this quartet of great American 
Democrats—Josephus Daniels—contributed 
mightily to the political stature and success 
of the other three and enjoyed the confidence 
and genuine friendship of each of them. 

Long before 1896 Mr. Daniels was an ardent 
admirer of Bryan. In 1896 the North Caro- 
lina delegates to the National Convention 
elected Daniels national committeeman and 
his leadership for the nomination of Bryan 
and the vote of the North Carolina delega- 
tion made Bryan’s nomination a certainty. 
So powerful was Daniels’ influence in the 
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nomination of Bryan that William Allen 
White, prominent Republican newspaper- 
man of that time, referred to Daniels as 
Bryan’s Secretary of War. These men re~ 
mained fast friends and on two other occa 
sions Daniels worked for Bryan’s nomination 
and finally they served together as members 
of Woodrow Wilson's cabinet. 

Daniels was among the first leaders of oyy 
party to recognize the statesmanship of 
Woodrow Wilson and to advocate his nomina. 
tion as the party’s standard bearer. He be. 
came the publicity manager of the Wilson 
campaign for the nomination in 1912. The 
dramatic events of that convention wil] long 
be remembered and recounted when eyer 
Democrats assemble. Suffice it to say that 
Bryan and Daniels were perhaps the two most 
powerful men in the successful campaign for 
Wilson’s nomination, a fact recognized by Mr, 
Wilson himself by appointing both men to 
his cabinet. 

When Daniels became Secretary of the 
Navy in Wilson’s Cabinet, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 20 years Daniels’ junior, became the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Then and 
there was begun another political and per- 
sonal friendship which was to affect the for- 
tunes of our party. The depth and sincerity 
of their friendship is attested by the fact 
that Roosevelt continuously thereafter 
addressed Daniels as “boss” and commis- 
sioned him as ambassador to our neighboring 
Republic of Mexico. We North Carolinians 
suspect, at least, that the apprenticeship of 
Roosevelt under the older and experienced 
political leader and keen observer, Daniels, 
was a real factor in the younger man’s re- 
markably unique political career. 

And so it may be truly said that Daniels 
was the one American who bound together 
this peerless quartet of leaders of our party. 
The contribution of these four men to the 
cause of good Government, to the success of 
the Democratic Party and to the service of 
the American people will always be an in- 
spiration, not only to the people of America, 
but as well to the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. 

Americans who sincerely believe in good 
government and who want to advance the 
prosperity of our people and peace on earth 
may profitably study the life of Josephus 
Daniels. 

Daniels believed with all his heart in a 
program of progress for the Democratic Party. 
He disliked the Republican Party, not because 
that party cannot be liberal and progressive, 
but because it never has been either liberal 
or progressive. He was a Democrat because 
he knew that the Democratic Party was 
closer to the masses of our people and he 
knew the aspirations and hopes of the Amer- 
ican people have always been for a govern- 
ment administered in their interests. He was 
therefore a fighter within the party for 
progressive, forward-looking platforms and 
leaders. Let me take this occasion to remind 
you that it was the progressive and liberal 
leaders of the South who literally compelled 
the nomination of progressive standard 
bearers like Bryan, Wilson, and Roosevelt. 
If and when the South becomes reactionary 
it will be in the face of the indisputable his- 
tory of the Democratic Party that it has 
been successful only when it has given to the 
voters of America a united front under 
progressive and liberal leaders. Daniels real- 
ized that truth and asserted it over and over, 
He therefore took his stand with the advance 
guard. He relished the idea of being the first 
to contact the enemy. He did not believe 
in defensive political battles. He did be- 
lieve that the Democratic Party with a politi- 
cal offensive could always win in a battle of 
ballots, 

This basic political philosophy of Daniels 
made him a powerful influence in the political 
life of North Carolina and of our Nation. He 
had no patience with littleness and meanness 
within the party. He was a vigorous and 
tireless worker for his conception of the best 















































nolicies and the best leadership for the 
Democratic Party. He did not always win. 
when he lest he remained loyal to the party. 
Believing in the American party system he 
’ that to be successful, a political party 
i t keep its organization intact in times 
¢ defeat as Well as in times of success. For 
instance, he vigorously opposed the nomina- 
tion of Gov. Al Smith, but when Smith 
was nominated he rose in the convention at 
Houston to make the nomination unanimous, 
Although North Carolina, in that election, 
1 he Republican ticket a majority, Daniels 
ueht to the last for the Democratic ticket 

d every county in the circulation area of 
his newspaper gave a majority to the Demo- 

ratic ticket. It was Daniels and many others 

him who kept the party together in 1928 
nd made it possible to present and elect 
Roosevelt 4 years later. 

This same philosophy made Daniels an 
advocate of the primary election system for 
the nomination of candidates of our party. 
He maintained that in primary elections 
there would always be a disclosure to the 
people of the character and records of the 
candidates, and above all an opportunity for 
the development of real leaders who do not 
fear to criticize the conduct of public office 
even by men of the same party. The result, 
he maintained, is bound to be better admin- 
istration of public affairs and the choice of 
leaders in whom the rank and file have con- 
fidenze and faith. 

Daniels’ political philosophy was both 
sound and practical, It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that his repeated state- 
ment of this philosophy in the columns of 
his newspaper and consistently through nu- 
merous political campaigns in North Carolina 
has been an important factor in keeping the 
Democratic Party in office continuously for a 
half century. President Roosevelt once com- 
plimented North Carolina by saying that it 
was “the best balanced State in the Ameri- 
can Union.” We North Carolinians are too 
modest to assert that such is the fact. But 
we can, With justifiable pride, say that no 
State in the Union can boast a better, clean- 
er, or sounder government for the past 50 
years. ‘Those of you who knew Mr. Daniels 
only as a national political figure will ap- 
preciate him all the more when you under- 
stand that among his home folk he was also 
a fighter, always for the integrity of the 
Democratic Party and for honest and pro- 
gressive government. 

Roosevelt and Daniels, more than any two 
men prominent in national political affairs 
in my lifetime, it seems to me, had a con- 
viction that the continued success of our 
American form of democratic government 
demands that the Government must always 
Keep abreast of the need of the people and 
always ahead of their demands. I do not 
believe I misinterpret the belief of either of 
these men by saying that when democratic 
government lags too far behind the needs 
of its people, sooner or later they will rise 
up in angry demand for reform and create 
the atmosphere in which communism and 
other antidemocratic philosophies thrive. In 
this critical hour there is no evidence that 
the Republican Party has any intention or 
disposition to recognize the unanswerable 
logic of Franklin Roosevelt and Josephus 
Daniels. 

In these days filled with complex and dif- 
ficult international problems it is well to 
recall that these four men were all sincere 
belie in the destiny of America as a peace- 
maker in world affcirs. The fact that Bryan's 
approach to this all-important problem was 
different from that of Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Laniels does not detract frém his sincerity 
or his devotion to the cause of world peace. 
Throughout the centuries to come Woodrow 
Wilson's name will stand high on the list of 
world citizens who blazed the way for the 
establishment of a system of law for the 
preservation of the peace o° the world. The 
seed planted by him will some day surely 
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bring forth the fruits of peace. Daniels’ 
administration of the Navy in the First 
World War will likewise take high rank in 
history as a demonstration of the efficiency 
of a democracy in time of trial. 

Roosevelt, like Wilson, was not only an 
American but a world citizen. A man of 
lesser stature would never have possessed the 
imagination and vision to bring about the 
greatest scientific discovery in the history of 
man—the discovery of atomic energy. We 
can only speculate as to what he would have 
accomplished if he had been spared to wres- 
tle with the problems of the postwar world, 
This much we do know-——-that he conducted 
World War II with amazing skill and laid 
the foundation upon which our Nation now 
stands as the most powerful nation on earth 
with the power and the will to promote and 
preserve the freedom of nations and peoples 
throughout the world. Daniels as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico demonstrated his ability as 
an Ambassador of good will. Under his guid- 
ance, the relations between the United 
States and Mexico have become more friendly 
ad mutually satisfactory than ever before. 

Many people in North Carolina came to 
refer to Mr. Daniels’ newspaper as “The Old 
Reliable.” The term is descriptive of Daniels 
himself. For almost three quarters of a cen- 
tury Daniels stood in the councils of our 
party as “the old reliable.” There he was, 
always present, always a fighter for progres- 
sive party action, always against the stand- 
patters, always advocating liberal leadership 
and policies and always a democrat in the 
finest sense of the term—there he stood— 
“the old reliable.” North Carolina is proud 
of his courageous leadership and his contri- 
bution to the building of a stronger and 
more dynamic Democratic Farty. Our State 
is proud of his record as a public servant. 
North Carolina, proud of her distinguished 
son, is also proud of the recognition this 
great gathering has accorded his memory 
today. Sixteen years ago Josephus Daniels 
originated and organized the first meeting of 
this kind in honor of William Jennings 
Bryan. If we could send him a message 
today it would be—‘A great gathering of 
representatives of the Democratic Party have 
today added your name to a list of the party's 
immortals.” 

A young Confederate lieutenant stood at 
the feet of his fallen hero, the great soldier 
and master strategist Stonewall Jackson, and 
saluting his dead commander, said: “Sir, 
when you join the spirits of Hannibal, 
Caesar, and Napoleon tell them we still make 
war.” We North Carolinians would send an- 
other message to Josephus Daniels: “When 
you meet with the spirits of Bryan, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt tell them that we still make 
war on the Republican Party and for the 
preservation of a free America and the liberty 
of our people.” 





Mending the Breach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an article I prepared and 
which appeared in the Christian Century 
under date of June 30, 1948, entitled 
“Mending the Breach”: 

MENDING THE BREACH 
(By JosePH R. Bryson) 

In February 1947 the United Stat 

Supreme Court ruled, by a bare majority, 
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that public school funds, raised by taxation, 
may be applied to pay for transportation of 
children to a parochial school in New Jer- 
sey. This decision is clearly in direct con- 
tradiction to the letter and intent of the 
Constitution, the first amendment to which 
provides that Congress sha!l make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. In the 
language of Thomas Jefferson, this amend- 
ment is the “wall of separation between 
church and state.” The Supreme Court has 
made a serious breach in that wall. 

Like the “little cloud out of the sea” which 
Elijah’s servant saw arising, the decision in 
the Everson case portends a terrible storm, 
the beginning of an assault upon religious 
freedom in America. To enable America to 
weather that storm I have introduced in 
Congress a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which provides “that neither Con- 
gress nor any of the several States shall aid 
any educational institution wholly or in part 
under sectarian control.” This amendment 
would prohibit Congress or any of the States 
from furnishing free transportation or free 
textbooks or other educational supplies, or 
from otherwise defraying any expenses, for 
any person attending a sectarian educational 
institution. 

i 

Religious liberty is dependent upon strict 
separation of church and state. If history 
teaches any lesson, it teaches that religious 
domination over government leads to cruel- 
ties, compulsions, and oppressions. The 
founders of our republic, viewing the horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the systematic 
destruction of the Huguenots and the op- 
pression practiced by various Reformation 
groups, were determined that free conscience 
and free worship should prevail in America. 

Even in America, for a time, some of the 
States taxed all their people for the support 
of the prevailing religious group. But Jef- 
ferson sounded the death knell of religious 
oppression when he wrote the great Virginia 
statute of religious liberty: 

“Almighty God hath created the mind free; 
that all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burthens, or by Civil in- 
capacitations, tend only to beget habits of 
hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure 
from the plan of the Holy Author of our re- 
ligion, who being Lord both of body and 
mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coer- 
cions on either, as was in his almighty power 
to do; * that to compel a man to 
furnish contributions of money for the propa- 
gation of opinions which he disbelieves, is 
sinful and tyrannical; that even the forcing 
him to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious persuasion, is depriving him of the 
comfortable liberty of giving his contribu- 
tions to the particular pastor whose morals 
he would make his pattern.” 


~ * 


And the time-honored Virginia statute pro- 
vided: 

“That no man shall be compelled to fre- 
quent or support any religious worship, place 


or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be en- 
forced, restrained, molested, or burthened, 
in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief.” 





Throughout most of its histor the Su- 
preme Court has given strict in etati 
to the first amendment in maintaining re- 
ligious freedom. In the Pierce case, in 1925 
the Court ruled that a compulsory educatior 
law is complied with when parents send a 
child to a private or sectarian school. Thi 


is in accord with the fundamental principle 


of religious freedom. But the point at which 
this principle is vulnerable, and criticall 
is taxation for the support of religiou 
schools. In the free textbook and free trans- 
portation cases, the guarantee of the fu 
amendment h received deadly blov 

The first blow \ truck in the I 
schoclbhook case in 1929, wher l 
State of Louisiana provided that } ic i 
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should be used to furnish schoolbooks for the 
school children of that State, including chil- 
dren attending private and sectarian schools. 
As in the recent Everson case, the Supreme 
Court upheld the Louisiana act on the public- 
purpose ground. The Pierce decision upheld 
the right of a person to send his child to a 
private or sectarian school, yet the Louisiana 
decision made tax assistance to such a school 
a public purpose—a completely illogical state 
of affairs. 

The second blow against religious freedom 
was struck in the Everson case. Speaking for 
the majority of the Court, Justice Black 
stated that school-bus money could not be 
called a Government aid to religion on the 
grounds that it is paid to parents or children 
and serves the public good. In a strongly 
worded dissent, however, Justice Rutledge 
asked, “Does New Jersey’s action furnish 
support for religion by use of the taxing 
power?” The purpose of paying bus fares, 
he declared, is to transport Catholic children 
to a place where they receive primarily re- 
ligious teaching and guidance. The use of 
tax money is therefore for a religious pur- 
pose and in violation of the traditional 
American concept of separation of church 
and state. 

There can be no question that aiding the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools is equiva- 
lent to aiding the Roman Catholic Church. 
Justice Jackson made this point clear when 
he observed in his dissent in the Everson 
case: “I should be surprised if any Catholic 
would deny that the parochial school is a 
vital, if not the most vital, part of the Roman 
Catholic Church. * * * Its growth and 
cohesion, discipline, and loyalty, spring from 
its schools. Catholic education is the rock 
on which the whole structure rests, and to 
render tax aid to its church school is indis- 
tinguishable from rendering the same aid 
to the church itself. * * * The State 
cannot maintain a church and it can no 
more tax its citizens to furnish free Carriage 
to those who attend achurch. The prohibi- 
tion against establishment of religion can- 
not be circumvented by a subsidy, bonus, or 
reimbursement of expense to individuals for 
receiving religious instruction and indoc- 
trination.” 

Commenting on the fact that 16 of the 48 

tates now provide for transportation assist- 
ance to parochial schools, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch said editorially: “The astonishing 
thing is that after so many years of sturdy 
and jealously guarded independence, religion 
is now considered so feeble as to need Gov- 
ernment help.” 


II 


It is significant that 3 days after the 
Supreme Court decision in the New Jersey 
case, a bill was introduced in the Maryland 
Legislature to provide free bus transportation 
for children attending parochial schools in 
Prince Georges County. Corresponding pro- 
posals were placed before the Texas and 
Indiana Legislatures. 

In Idaho, a similar issue was raised when 
the State legislature passed a new school 
transportation act. An attempt was made 
to amend the act to remove the word “public” 
from before the word “school,” in order to 
leave the way open for parochial schools to 
benefit. The wording was not changed, be- 
cause the author of the amendment said he 
had been assured by the State superintendent 
of public instruction that “public school” 
would not be interpreted to work to the dis- 
advantage of parochial schools. In other 
words, the present arrangement, under 
which the leading cities of Idaho permit 
public-school busses to transport church- 
school students, will not be changed, 

More encouraging was the action of the 
people of Wisconsin, who voted down by a 
majority of more than 100,000 a proposed 


amendment to the State constitution which 
would have provided transportation of chil- 
dren to parochial and private schools as well 
as to public schools. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa last year up- 
held a district court ruling that children at- 
tending private or parochial schools cannot 
be carried in public-school busses. In his 
opinion District Judge Harry Nafrey stated: 
“All children in the district have a right to 
attend public school at any time * * *. 
Should the parent prefer to have the child 
taught in an accredited private or parochial 
school he may exercise this option, but in so 
doing the child becomes a private pupil in 
a private school whose attendance must be 
paid for at private expense, at least so long 
as the public school is maintained and 
affords substantially the same or equivalent 
education.” 

Similarly, the courts of the State of Wash- 
ington have twice ruled against the free 
transportation of parochial school pupils. 
The first case involved a challenge to the 
1941 act of the State legislature which 
granted such transportation. Judge John 
M. Wilson ruled that the act violated the 
State constitution, which expressly forbids 
the appropriation of money or property for 
“any religious worship, exercise or institu- 
tion, or the support of any religious estab- 
lishment.” In his decision Judge Wilson 
cited the Oklahoma Supreme Court decision 
in the case of Gurney v. Ferguson, which 
held that use of public money for trans- 
portation of parochial school children is “an 
expenditure in the furtherance of the main- 
tenance of the school as an organization.” 

The Supreme Court of Washington up- 
held Judge Wilson’s decision, but in 1945 
new legislation was passed and under its 
provisions a new test case was brought 
against the Nooksack Valley school district, 
seeking to compel it to provide free bus 
service for children attending the Christian 
Reform School in that vicinity. It was held, 
however, that the new legislation did not 
overrule the 1943 State supreme court de- 
cision that such transportation is not legal. 

In Chester County, Pa., Judge Ernest 
Harvey ruled that the Kennett Consoli- 
dated School could not be forced to pro- 
vide free transportation for a pupil of St. 
Patrick’s Parochial School in Kennett Square. 
It was contended in the case in question 
that the compulsory school attendance law 
made it mandatory for the State to provide 
free transportation, but Judge Harvey ruled: 
“The legislature intended the absence of free 
transportation to excuse only a child who 
would otherwise attend a public school in 
session.” 

rr 


In view of the many cases that have come 
up, and the many more that will undoubtedly 
come up in the future, there is a clear need 
for explicit legislation which will resolve the 
entire issue of aid—in any form—to sec- 
tarian institutions. The purpose of my pro- 
posed amendment (H. J. Res. 187) is to clarify 
and extend the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution, making it unlawful for Congress 
or any of the States to permit the furnish- 
ing of free textbooks or free transportation 
to persons attending sectarian schools. The 
prompt adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment is urgently necessary in order to repair 
the damage already done and to prevent any 
new assault upon fundamental religious lib- 
erties. Unless this or similar legislation is 
adopted, we may expect abuses to increase in 
magnitude and to bring serious consequences 
in our efforts to maintain religious freedom. 

It is difficult to reconcile the Supreme 
Court’s decis‘on in the Everson case with its 
subsequent decision in the McCollum case, 
in which it ruled out released time for re- 
ligious instruction in public schools. In the 
Everson case, expenditure of public funds for 
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sectarian education was involved, while in 
the McCollum case there was no question of 
the use of public funds. Here is a paradox 
The wall between religion and the state ig 
thus made higher and more impregnable 
than the wall between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the state. 

Whatever benefits Protestant Christianity 
expects to derive from attempting to pro. 
mulgate its faith on public-school time anq 
with public-school facilities are offset by the 
fact that it is thus widening the breach in 
the wall that separates church from state, 
A wall with a breach is not a wall at all: it 
is a thoroughfare of infiltration. The small. 
est breach which Protestants make in that 
wall works chiefly to the advantage of the 
Roman Catholic Church in its efforts to draw 
on the Public Treasury. Protestants must 
be content to ignore the potentialities of the 
public schools as an avenue of religious in- 
struction, for they cannot do otherwise with- 
out compromising their own position in the 
matter of public-school funds for transporta- 
tion of parochial-school pupils. The more 
Protestants agitate against the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case, the 
more hollow become their protests against 
Catholic encroachment in the Everson case, 

We must accept Justice Frankfurter’s dic- 
tum that "separation means separation, not 
something else.” Certainly we cannot give 
the slightest credence to the charge that the 
decision in the McCollum case is a triumph 
for atheism. On the contrary, it is a victory 
for freedom of thought and freedom of con- 
science—two principles which lie at the very 
base of all religious freedoms. We must not 
allow our religious fervor to blind us to the 
essential fact that no religious faith is se- 
cure when it meshes its authority with that 
of the state. Separation is not relative. It 
is absolute, or it is nonexistent. Protestants 
have more reason to cheer than to fear the 
Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
case. 

Protestant energy must be directed, not 
at fighting for “released time” in its many 
varieties, but at restoring the principle of 
absolute separation of church and state 
where that principle has been weakened or 
shattered. Let us give our children religious 
instruction in the home and in the church, 
without demanding public favors, and let us 
insist that the Roman Catholic Church, or 
any church, be required to do the same. 

Our public-school system is the bulwark 
of democracy. In the public schools our 
children are given an education that teaches 
them not only how to earn a living but 
also how to live in accord with those social 
principles and ideals upon which our Re- 
public was founded. The teaching of reli- 
gion is left to the will of the parent. The 
place for religious instruction is in the church 
and at the family altar, not in the public 
schools. The Catholic schools, on the other 
hand, are maintained solely to advance 4 
particular religious faith—a faith which 
teaches that both the family and the state 
must bow to the sovereignty of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In this connection, I hear again the ring- 
ing words of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
contributing editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury: “In this open forum of religious lib- 
erty, I say, let every church stand upon its 
own feet. Let it flourish or perish in the 
spiritual and moral competition provided by 
our Constitution in this broad domain of 
freedom. Let every church support itself by 


its own resources through the voluntary gifts 


of its members. * * * But let it keep 
its hands out of the Public Treasury.” 

In the wall of separation between church 
and state, a serious breach has appeared. 
Those who believe in religious freedom must 
adopt the watch cry of Nehemiah; “Let us 
build up the wall.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
by the Honorable George V. Allen, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, at the Mount Holyoke College In- 
stitute on the United Nations, South 
Hadley, Mass., Tuesday, June 29, 1948: 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


I believe it would be useful, at the outset, 
to point out what is to be included in the 
subject for our discussion tonight, and what 
is excluded. We are concerned this evening 
with the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Department of 
State, to send information abroad regarding 
the policies of the American Government and 
the way of life, the political principles, and 
the aspirations of the American people. 

The Department does this through such 
methods of disseminating information as are 
available, notably through public speeches, 
newspapers, magazines, books, films, and the 
radio. These are referred to in the trade as 
“mass media of information.” 

The Department of State also has a respon- 
sibility for informing the American public of 
the foreign policy aims of the United States 
Government, but activity in this field is a 
domestic operation. Since you are con- 
cerned at this meeting with foreign affairs, 
I shall limit my discussion to the foreign 
information field. 

We are frequently asked in the Depart- 
ment to state the aims of our foreign infor- 
mation program. The answer, I believe, is 
not dificult to formulate. Our information 
program is nothing more, nor less, than an 
instrument—one of the instruments—in 
achieving the foreign policy of the United 
States. That policy has today one paramount 
aim, the preservation of democracy as we 
understand and have always used the term. 
Ne seek the preservation of democracy in 
the United States and assist the free peoples 
of the world in preserving their liberties. 
We hope that in due course other peoples 
who have lost their liberties will be able to 
regain them. 

The information program is but one of the 
implements we employ in our efforts to 
achieve our great foreign-policy objective. I 
would by no means claim that it is our most 
important implement. Our financial and 
economic efforts to assist in the economic 
recovery of Europe are perhaps our outstand- 
ing implementation of foreign policy today. 
What we are remains more important than 
what we say we are. Doing is more impor- 
tant than saying, or promising, or boasting. 
Indeed, so true is this doctrine that we waste 
our energy, Our manpower, and our resources 
if we say anything at all in our information 
program except what we are, or what we do, 
or what we genuinely expect or hope to do. 

I have frequently tried to assess why it 
as that Nazi Germany, the country which 
devoted more time and effort and money 
than any other nation to the work of infor- 
mation, or propaganda if you wish, had so 
little propaganda success. Herr Goebbels, 
the outstanding protagonist of the propa- 
ganda technique, succeeded, during the 
recent war, in achieving perhaps the greatest 
fingle success, as far as gaining a large 
listener audience is conceived, when he put 
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Lord Haw Haw on radio Berlin. Many of 
you will recall the eagerness with which 
Americans tuned their shortwave dials dur- 
ing the war, trying to hear what Haw Haw 
had to say. During the worst days of the 
bombing of Britain residents of London still 
tuned their dials to listen to him. There is 
no doubt that Goebbels succeeded in getting 
a great and eager listening audience. The 
Japanese achieved the same sort of success 
in the Pacific with a girl called Tokyo Rose. 
Our soldiers sat in foxholes in Guadalcanal 
and Guam, scanning their watches to be cer- 
tain to hear her daily transmissions. If the 
task of a propagandist is to get listeners, the 
Nazis and Japanese scored tremendous suc- 
cesses. 

But no one has produced any evidence that 
Haw Haw made the British military or 
civilian population fight one whit less hard 
through 6 years of war. Nor did the blan- 
dishments of Tokyo Rose have any harmful 
effect on the fighting spirit of our marines 
at Tinian. Quite the contrary. The Ger- 
man and Japanese propagandists only suc- 
ceeded in increasing our determination. 
Their money and effort were worse than 
thrown away. 

Why did they not succeed? I have asked 
myself this question often during the past 
8 months, since I began considering this sub- 
ject. The answer, I believe, is relatively sim- 
ple. The Japanese and Nazis failed because 
they did not tell the truth. They told a few 
truths, yes, regarding bombing targets and 
raid obiectives—enough to give a similarity 
of truth and to attract listeners, but the basic 
underlying theme of their broadcasts was 
not truth, and our listeners marked it down 
as easily recognizable propaganda. 

Americans have always felt, rather instinc- 
tively, that the best way to conduct an in- 
formation program is to tell the truth, and 
only the truth; but I had not realized until 
going into the question, just why this is so. 
I am fully convinced that if our information 
program is not based on truth, we had better 
close down all our broadcasts and call home 
all our press attachés from our embassies 
abroad. 

The primary advantage we have over the 
propaganda efforts of totalitarian states to- 
day is the fact that we Americans are not 
obliged to present ourselves to the world as 
models of perfection. The United States has 
so many virtues to overcome its shortcomings 
that we need not fear the effect of our being 
truly known abroa 

Totalitarian propagandists must picture 
their country as a paradise on earth, where 
everything is perfect, and must proclaim that 
everything in democratic countries is wicked 
and debased. 

In our information activity, we must pre- 
sent our civilization in its true color if we 
are to be effective. That color is gray—not 
lily white. We have the enormous advantage 
in our information program that we are will- 
ing to admit. our imperfections and to tell 
the truth as nearly as we can ascertain it. 

If, however, those in the State Department 
and elsewhere who are in charge of our in- 
formation work should ever become subject 
to the daily fear that they might say some- 
thing objectionable to some official, or sup- 
press unpleasant facts for fear of losing their 
jobs, the result would eventually be that we 
would water down our scripts until American 
broadcasts would become merely the counter- 
parts of that of the totalitarian propaganda. 
American would be presented to the world 
as the home only of sweetness and light and 
the world would be no more convinced by 
our broadcasts than they are by totalitarian 
efforts. 

I do not pretend that the truth is any 
easier to ascertain today than it was in the 
days of jesting Pilate. But we must be moti- 
vated always by the effort to find it out, and 
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to state it clearly and boldly as nearly as we 
can. 

As many of you may know, the formalized 
effort of governments to influence people 
outside their borders through or \ized in- 
formation or propaganda programs is a rela- 
tively recent development. The first sched- 
uled short-wave broadcasts in a foreign lan- 
guage by any government, for example, was 
inaugurated by the Nazis in 1936, I believe, 
when Herr Goebbels put on a Russian-lan- 
guage program beamed to the U. S. S. R. 
(Private American broadcasters began broad- 
casting in Spanish to Latin America as early 
as 1929, but entirely as a commercial venture 
without Government sponsorship.) 

The British Broadcasting System inau- 
gurated its foreign-language broadcasts in 
1938, as I recall, using at first German, Rus- 
sian, and French. Radio Moscow began to 
speak in German, French, English, and other 
languages about the same time. 

The American Government's entry into 
the foreign information field came in 1942, as 
a result of the war. Two independent agen- 
cies of the Government in Washington were 
given the responsibility for this program. 
These were the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs under Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, for Latin 
America, and the Office of War Information, 
under Mr. Elmer Davis, for the remainder of 
the world. 

At the close of the war, in the fall of 1945, 
these two agencies were transferred to the 
Department of State, and that Department 
found itself charged, for the first time, with 
responsibility for our foreign information 
program. The primary job at the Start was a 
liquidating operation. My predecessor, Mr. 
William Benton, had the task, for example, 
of reducing the 13,000 employees in OWI by 
90 percent. 

There was considerable doubt in the minds 
of Congress, private information media offi- 
cials, and others concerning the propriety of 
the United States Government’s continuing 
in the information field during peacetime. 
Most people hoped that since Nazi Germany, 
the government which had perverted infor- 
mation to propaganda purposes, had been de- 
feated, the victorious Allies would continue to 
associate harmoniously in peace as they had 
in war, through the newly formed United 
Nations. It was hoped that misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of motives 
among nations would be reduced to a point 
where no Official information prograt 
United States would be required. Publishers 
of American newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and officials of American radio net- 
works and motion picture studios felt the 
could do a better job than the Governmen 
in telling the American story abroad 

Debate on the subject was at its heicht in 
the summer of 1947, when many Members of 
the United States Congress visited Europe 
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and the Near East. They were amazed at the 
extent of misunderstanding and willful mis- 
representation of the United States which 
they found abroad. They returned to enact 
legislation, known as the Smith-Mundt Act, 
signed January 27, 1948, providing for an 
Official foreign information program : - 
tegral part of the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. 

It is under this w operate. 
Our information wor i primarily 
through three divisions, } dio, press, 
and motion pictures minate 
information abroad through 50 United States 
Government li ies. These librarie e 
considered prin y as educational ir 1- 
tions and are administered under our sepa- 
rate educational program, but the American 
newspapers and periodicals displayed on our 
library tables abroad are predominantly in- 
formational in character. (There is <¢ d- 
erable question whether educat 
formational work can be sharply de 
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Son has ener corer our entire infor- 
mati rogram as “adult education.”’) 
The most c aaah of our Official in- 


soe = tion activities, as far as the Americar 
cerned, has always been the 
short-wave radio programs beamed abroad, 
knoy is the Voice of America. 
been heard recently of 
gress 1 investigations of the Voice of 
Ame! I do not propose to dwell on 
subject tonight, except to say that I regard 
having served as a 
hl yp They have clarified 
the atmosphere and have brought to li 
rst S regarding 
pervision which ough 
I n allowed to continue. I m 
add that I have often thought, during these 
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the nvestigations as 














responsi! 














rec ‘ ssional hearings, of the o} C 
express I believe, by Lord Bryce in his 


monumental study of the 








American com- 
mon. Ith, that the single most important 
contribut made by the American Govern- 
ment to political science has been the con- 
gressional investigation. This thought has 
sust ed me through many days of such in- 











vest C ng the past three weeks 

I wish to refer at this time, however, t 
another \ which * would like to call the 
Voice of Democracy. I do not have in mind 
any radi program, either domestic or 
foreis I refer to the Voice, or the synthesis 
of tl s, of all mankind throughout the 
worl believe in the principles of in- 
divid f dom and human liberty 

TI Voice should find its principal outlet 
in the various organs and independent 
agel $ the United Nations. The Ameri- 
can } I urd the United Nations as hav- 
ing been founded on the principles of 
dem ‘ we understand the term 
Woven th igh the warp and woof of UN 
and all of its constituent parts, notably in 
the charter of UNESCO, is the concept that 
the in mind and spirit should be free 
from ti chains of repressive government. 

Perhaps the most frequently discussed of 
the many human rights and aspirations, is 
the freedom of speech. (And now we have 


: I the United States, not only 
the right to speak, but also the right to speak 
] l in the Supreme Court upheld the 
right, in principle, of a religious group to 
use mechanical anne speakers in the propa- 
gatior f its faith.) 

I piec e to the right of man to 
speak freely is the equal right of an in- 
dividual to listen, in this modern age of radio 
communication. To this we must also list, 
ff has pointed out, the free- 
dom to look, in these growing days of tele- 








visio 

Membership in the United Nations carries 
wit! : bligation on the part of every 
member government to permit its citizens 
the full right to speak and the right to ad 
nd to listen and to look at news and ideas 
dep 1 in the press, radio, and all other 
information media without regard to na- 
tio laries. Only in this way can the 
voi the world’s peop'’e, the voice of de- 
I : be ¢ ted 

TI ; ariat of the United Nations has 
cor excellent plan for a atly in- 








crea formation program, to disseminate 
ki f he activities of UN through 
press, t nd pictures. This is an ex- 
cell t project, and the facilities of the 
Am ( ernment, especially in the field 
t- ve radio broadcasting, will be 

I I » UN to the maximum fea- 
é t, to assist in this most desirable 

pl Bu he official voice of the United 
Nat not what I have in mind The 








vote crac today is the combined 
exp E newspaper and every radio 
prog? ry public speaker and private 
di } group, in the United States and 






in every other nation in the world where 
man is free to make his opinions heard. Any- 
one at Lake Success who speaks on behalf 
of genuine democracy is a part of that voice. 

The struggie in the world today, as Presi- 
dent Truman has recently indicated, is not 
a struggle between two powerful nations. 
It is a struggle between two concepts or ideas. 
I do not hesitate to place it on the level of 
a stri c ¢ sen good and evil, the good 
repres nted by human liberty and the evil 
by the totalitarian police state. 

My experience in Iran during the oo 2 
r aused me to visualize this confii 
mcre clearly than I had before. Some of my 
Iranian friends who did not understand the 
nature of the conflict were quite frank in 
saying to me, “Why must Iran, a relatively 
small and weak country, continue to be in- 
volved, 1inst its will, in great-power strug- 
gles? Why can’t we be left alone, to live our 
own lives without disturbing or being dis- 
tur bed by anyone? As for the quarrel pe- 

n the United States and U.S. S. R., a 
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tween 
plague on both your houses. 

If the contest in the world today were 
merely another contest between two oppos- 
ing imperial s, one could sympathize fully 








with this attitude. But it is not such a 
struggle. I make that declaration flatly and 
bluntly, despite certain groups, even in the 





United States, who re 
difficulties in very 
did my Iranian 
referred. 

In the struggle between the voice = de- 
mocracy and the voice of totalitarianism. 
every human being in the worid has an equal 

There are those who promote fascism 
and communism on both sides of the iron 
curtain, and those on both sides who are 
devoted to freedom and liberty. Every in- 
dividual in the world has a choice to make. 
Liberty is ch today on a scale never 
approached in mcdern times. This struggle 
of ideas will not go away and leave Iran 
alone, nor will it bypass any other nook and 
cranny of the globe where there are human 
beings, motivated by human desires and 
aspirations. There can be no neutrals in 
such a struggle, whether the contest is within 
a single village, a Nation, or the world. 

‘he Voice of America is and must remain 
a part of the voice of democracy. We must 
strive, in every possible way, to sustain what 
our experience, and world experience, has 
shown to be the best system of government 
and of society yet devised—the system which 
protects the individual against the repres- 
sion of his human liberties by the state. 

It is wicked for individuals or groups inside 
the United States or any other democratic 
country to utilize the freedoms of democ- 
racy in order to agitate for a system of gov- 
ernment which offers spurious panaceas of 
equality, but which would immediately elim- 
inate all such freedoms as soon as it came 
to power. How shallow it is for certain 
American citizens to visit the Soviet Union 
and return to this country puffed up with the 
fact that they were received on a basis of 

cial or sccial equality in the U.S.S.R. I 
saw the same thing happen to tribesmen in 
the Middle East. 

It is true that Uzbeks and Tajiks and 
Tartars have the same rights in Moscow as 
the Russians and Ukrainians and Geor- 
gians—the equal privilege of voting and 
speaking exactly as they are told and of 
going to Siberia if they breathe a word of 
criticism of the regime. It is true that 
democracies have not yet achieved all the 
equalities to which they aspire, but their 
vision is not clouded by any false belief that 
the security of the pris mn or the equality cf 
the animal is the answer. 

The United Sts information pro 


must make these and other facts clear 


yard the present world 
much the same light as 
friends to whom I have 





stake. 
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the same time, we must guard constantly 
in our fight against the Communist br 
of totalitarianism, which is most da; 
ously active at the moment, against 
tendency to get in bed with the Fascist + 
We must “play it straight down the midd); 
devoting every ounce of our energies to the 
preservation of the human personality and 
the steady advancement toward the ac} 
ment of our through 
processes. 
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Filibusters in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
ATE OF THE UN 


IN THE SEN 


TED STATES 


Thuredas, August 1948 
President, I ask 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. a 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Filibusters in the Senate,” pub- 
lished in the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FILIBUSTERS IN THE SENATE 

The United States Senate has a f 
dition of free and democratic 
the democrati 


beating as sout 





oroud tra- 
debate. But 
process is taking an awful 
hern Senators go blithely 
along with their filibuster over the proposal 
to create a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

We have little patience with the filibuster- 
ers. By vowing to talk the measure to death, 











they have employed a device that is the 
enemy of demccratic principles 

But we also haven’t any patience with 
Senator CuHAvez, of New Mexico, who was 


Zuilty of decidedly poor timing in bringing 
up the bill just now, ahead of legislation that 
is of greater importance. In addition to ty- 
ing the Senate’s operations in a knot, he has 
hindered the chances of the bill he was trying 
to help 

This is not to say that we are opposed to 
a permanent FEPC. Although we are con- 
vinced that the bill now under discussion is 
impractical and unenforceable, we do con- 
cede that a bill which would seek in a con- 
ciliatory way to give every American, re- 
gardless of race, religion, or national descent, 
a chance to make a living, would be a good 
thing. An FEPC based on common under- 
standing of problems, and without drastic 
compulsions such as possible fines and jail 
sentences for employers, may be needed 
However, legislation affecting vital domestic 
and international problems is needed more 
at the moment. : 

There are two ways out of the present 
deadlock. One is to break the filibuster by 
applying cloture, or limitation of debate. 
This would require a two-thirds favorable 
vote. The other is for President Truman to 
exercise leadership in persuading the bill's 
sponsors to withdraw it until more impor- 
tant matters are settled. 

In this critical time, when labor, housing, 
demobilization, and other domestic problems 
press for solution and the programs for na- 
tional security demand action, continuance 
of a filibuster is utterly ridiculous. What- 
ever method is employed, the Senate and the 
administration ought to act instantly. 
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The Record of Congress and the Issues 
of the 1948 Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, a writer once said: “A cam- 
paign is that period of time during which 
candidates pelt each other for the public 
good.” Indeed, it is a good old Ameri- 
can custom and one which has helped 
make America great. This is one of the 
few places in the world where we can 
still elect our own leaders and fire them 
at stated intervals if they fall down on 
the job. It has been my job to represent 
the Sixth Missouri District in one branch 
of the Congress during the past 6 ye.rs. 
The people have elected me by increasing 
majorities at three elections, giving me 
majorities in each of the 11 counties of: 
the district. As Members of the United 
States House of Representatives we hold 
office for only 2 years at a time. That 
means we must run for reelection every 
other year. That is tough on the candi- 
date but good for the people. It is a 
system which keeps Congress close to the 
needs of the people and aware of the 
demands of public opinion. 

In November 1946, at the last general 
election, the people of America over- 
whelmingly voted for a change—a change 
for the American way of life. The issues 
in that campaign were summarized by 
the historic phrase which appeared on 
billboards across the land, “Had enough? 
Vote Republican!” 

The bill of particulars epitomized by 
that short statement was a long and sor- 
did story of mismanagement in Wash- 
ington, D.C. That mismanagement was 
characterized by confusion, corruption, 
controls and communism in high places. 
Sixteen years of New Deal control of 
Congress had led us from WPA to war, 
and to a shortage of everything includ- 
ing shortening. Strange to find, after 
2 years of peace, there was an increasing 
scarcity of sugar, meat, automobiles, 
white shirts, toilet tissue, gasoline, soap, 
farm machinery, lumber, nylon hosiery, 
and apparently everything else we 
thought should be a part of American 
life, including freedom. In place of the 
necessities of life, we were given propa- 
ganda, black markets, regimentation, 
bureaucracy, class exploitation, deficit 
spending, machine politics, labor vio- 
lence, questionnaires, CIO dictation and 
political answers to economic questions. 
Those were the melancholy days of Paul 
“Porkless” Porter, John “Steakless” 
Steelman, Chester “Beefless” Bowles, 
and, yes, “Horsemeat’”’ Harry himself. 

Republicans promised to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the people’s hair and 
back into the people’s hands. Repub- 
licans promised lower personal income 
axes, a labor law putting labor and man- 
agement on equal footing before the law, 
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elimination of unnecessary wartime con- 
trols, a reduction in Federal spending, 
a balanced budget and elimination from 
the public pay rolls of thousands of bur- 
reaucrats, especially those with Russian 
accents or philosophies. Those were the 
promises. How about the performance? 

President Harry Truman, a candidate 
for reelection on the New Deal Democrat- 
ic ticket, the Pendergast branch of it, not 
to be confused with the Dixiecrats of the 
South or the Moscow branch, headed by 
Henry Wallace, says, “The Eightieth 
Congress is the worst Congress in his- 
tory. It is a do-nothing Congress.” 

That is a challenge and an issue. Do 
you approve of the record of the Eightieth 
Congress, the first Republican Congress 
in 16 years, or do you want to go back to 
the days of rubber-stamp Congresses, the 
kind Mr. Truman would praise—the kind 
which says “yes” to every proposal for 
spending, high taxation, extension of bu- 
reaucracy, appeasement of Communism 
at home and abroad, controls on business, 
labor racketeering, unbalanced budgets, 
and deficit spending? That is the Tru- 
man trail, down which he invites Amer- 
ica in 1948. 

I want to discuss the record of the 
Eightieth Congress, what it has done, 
and what it has refused to do. I will 
point out why it is necessary to have a 
Republican President who will cooperate 
with the Congress, starting in January 
1949, in order that the mandate of the 
people as given in 1946 may be fully 
carried out: I want to discuss the issue, 
not only of the Congress, but the col- 
lateral issues the President has raised— 
high prices, labor, and housing—and the 
issues he would like to forget, Pender- 
gastism, and the failure of his adminis- 
tration to meet the great challenges of 
our times because of lack of ability, ig- 
norance, cowardice, crookedness, and 
lust for political office. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
MAJORITY IN THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


During the short span of its existence, 
and as of the end of the second session, a 
total of 9,927 bills and 1,914 resolutions 
had been introduced in the Ejightieth 
Congress. Of these, 900 had become pub- 
lic laws. The President had vetoed 149 
bills. Congress had passed six over his 
veto, including the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act, the income-tax reduction bill, and 
an increase in old-age pensions and ex- 
tension of social security to 3,500,000 peo- 
ple not previously covered. It takes two- 
thirds vote of each branch of Congress, 
the House and Senate, to override a veto. 
Republicans do not have that large a 
majority. Members of the President’s 
own party frequently repudiate his lead- 
ership to support the Republican legisla- 
tive program. Here are the major ac- 
complishments of that program: 

First. We freed competitive enterprise. 
The Republican majority in the Eightieth 
Congress liberated the people from 
76,000 rules, regulations, directives, and 
orders of the jaw-breaking combina- 
tions of alphabetical agencies, thereby 
releasing the energy and the capacity of 
the people with resulting all-time highs 
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in employment, production, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,090 an- 
nual national income. The President 
claims credit for this change in condi- 
tions and says he should be reelected 
because of the prosperity he has brought 
America—while at the same time he says 
Republicans should be defeated for not 
returning those controls which had pre- 
vented this prosperity until the Repub- 
lican election victory of 1946. 

Second. Congress cut the national debt 
by $7,000,000,000 to fight inflation. 

Third. Congress balanced the Federal 
budget. The United States Treasury for 
the first time in 16 years is now using 
black ink instead of red and is no longer 
resorting to inflationary deficit spending. 
We ended the 1948 fiscal year on July 1 
with the biggest Treasury surplus in all 
history—$8,419,469.843, seven times the 
previous high established 21 years ago. 
Congress thus stopped deficit financing— 
fundamental cause of inflation. 

Fourth. Congress reduced spendthrift 
budgets. President Truman’s padded 
budget estimates were cut more than 
$6,000 ,000,000 and, in addition, we lopped 
off more billions in hold-over, wartime 
appropriations in the greatest, most 
complex Government financial conver- 


sion from war to peace in all time. We 
are gettiny away from the false idea that 
everything must be done by Uncle Sam 


spending our money; that every problem 
can be solved by a Washington bureau. 
Fifth. Congress cut taxes. The 
Eightieth Congress reduced taxes $4,800,- 
000,000 despite three Presidential vetoes, 
with 71 percent of the tax relief going 
to those with incomes under $5,000. 
Seven million four hundred thousand 
small wage earners in the lowest brack- 
ets were removed from the tax rolls com- 
pletely, married couples were allowed to 
divide their income for tax purposes, and 
special, additional $600 exemptions were 
given persons over 65, and the blind. 
Sixth. Congress improved labor-man- 
agement relations, and abolished the 
portal-to-portal pay racket. We passed 
over Presidential veto the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act pro- 
viding fair and just procedures for peace- 
ful settlement of labor-management Gis- 
putes. This act, while in no way de- 
creasing the rights of labor to strike o1 
to bargain collectively, has eliminated 
many of the causes of strikes and pro- 
vided a method for settlement of others. 
The record shows it has worked well. 
Work stoppages previously averaged 395 
per month. They have been cut to an 
average of 201 under the new law, a re- 
duction of 49 percent. The number of 
workers involved in new strikes each 
month from VJ-day until the new labor 
act was 337,000 per month. The aver- 
age number of workers so involved since 
the act is 131,000, a reduction of 61 per- 


cent. From VJ-day until the new act, 
the average number of man-days of idle- 
ness caused by work stoppages was 
7,213,000 per month. Under the new law 
this figure has been cut to 2,613,000 per 
month. 

The record shows that under the new 
law, labor’s gains, which have continued, 





are made more often in peaceful fashion 
than by costly strikes, and thus labor has 
benefited from protection against lost 


wages and production, and so has the 
public. During 1946, the blackest poe 
in work stoppages, workers lost 116,000 


n-days while at present the an- 

tual rate is running about a fourth as 

much. On the basis of higher wage 

rates, the savings to workers is in excess 
on dollars per year. 

Inder the new labor act’s sound princi- 

ples, our country is building a rule of 


000 ma 
nl 





reason for cooperation between employ- 
ers and employees for their mutual bene- 
fit and for the good of all our people. 
The President demands that this law be 


repe led and that we return to the law 


of the jungle in our labor-management 
rel tion g 

Seven Congress exposed Commu- 
nists. Th e Eightieth Congress has battled 
for elimination of Fascists, Communists, 
and other subversives from the Federal 
Government, exposed Communists’ infil- 
tration in a minority of labor unions and 


in the Hollywood film industry; reversed 
the appeasement policy toward the 
Soviets; eaused the jailing of Commu- 
nists for contempt of Congress; landed 
top Soviet spies in jail and advanced 
legislation for public registration of 
alien-controlled Communists. We have 
made real progress, in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s opposition, in getting the Govern- 
ment out of the red and the Reds out of 
our Government. 

Eighth. Congress aided European re- 
ry with safeguards for our own econ- 
omy insofar as such an inflationary, bi- 
partisan program, made necessary by the 


threat of communism and failures of 
Admi ration handling of foreign pol- 
icy, can be restrained. 


Ninth. Congress strengthened national 





defense. The Eightieth Congress rescued 
our disintegrating National Mi6ilitary 
Esta! it by unifying the armed 


ervices, by increasing appropria 
a total of $20,500,090,000 plus 


authorizations, with special 


tions to 
ontract 
caiiaéie 


upon air and sea power, and revised the 
Ar! system of justice in an effort to 
assure ¢ etely fair treatment under 








m y oe for officers and enlisted men 
alik Congress also authorized $178,- 
060,900 for merchant-marine ex; pans ion, 

Tenth. Congress p seen 188 bills meet- 
ing needs of war veterans, including in- 
cré : saaaeeaniaiiea for disabled vet- 
era with and without pen dents; in- 


sation for 
ead: increas 
Id War 


dependent sur- 
ed subsistence 
as veterans in 
reased allow- 


ay 
C 


2 
4 


v 

} 

i ainine: inc 
anc nt GI's; increas sed propor- 
tional pay for veterans in on-the-job 
tra 1 cashing of GI terminal- 
] 1er pensions for Span- 
i 

\ 


h-American War veterans and aids f 
1g. All this was done in 
of the President, who, in his mes- 
Congr January 6, 1947, said, 
“" > our | am of benefits for 

VE ( 

I ( enerated a build- 
{ i 4 ic r took 
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building industry of stifling rules, regu- 
lations, and directives; stimulated con- 
struction through Government guaran- 
ties of building loans; had Government 
assume a large responsibility for veter- 
ans’ loans; and gave war veterans prior- 
ity in home building and rental of new 
homes. In 1946, under New Deal regi- 
mentation, subsidies, and confusion, 437,- 
800 dwelling units were completed; in 
1947, under Republican free enterprise 
and sound Government aid, 835,100 units 
were completed, and in 1948 a million 
dwelling units will be completed in the 
biggest building boom of all time. Yet, 
the President demands Congress go back 
to policies which failed when tried. 
Twelfth. Congress helped farmers. 
The Eightieth Congress adopted a long- 
range agriculture program pledging price 
support for maximum production of 
food; provided twice as much money for 
rural electrification as any previous Con- 
gress and $100,000,000 more than the 
President requested; appropriated more 
than half a billion dollars for soil conser- 
vation, launched the greatest rural-road- 
building program in history; fostered 
stability of agriculture through a new, 
workable Crop Insurance Act; char- 
tered the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and expanded Government aid in cam- 
paigns against livestock diseases and 
crop deterrents such as weeds and pests. 
Thirteenth. Congress expanded social 
security. The Eightieth Congress passed 
over Presidential veto a bill increasing 
payments by $5 per month for the needy, 
aged, and blind and increasing payments 
by $3 per month for each dependent 
child. Congress overrode a Supreme 
Court decision and Presidential veto 
which would have extended social-secu- 
rity insurance payments to independent 
contractors over whom no employer ex- 
ercises direct control. Congress thereby 
prevented a raid on the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund by those who 
had not contributed to it. At this point 
it is proper to remark that the Presi- 
dent in the recent special session gave 
Congress a long list of social-welfare 
proposals he wanted enacted, some of a 
desirable character, and I hope ne see 
the time when we can afford the It 
will take many months to consider "tiie 
thoroughly and they deserve the ob- 
jective consideration they cannot pos- 
sibly receive in the heat of a great na- 
tional campaign. Democrats controlled 
Congress for 16 years. Now they say that 
they failed to deal adequately with so- 
cial s¢ curity, ¢ aa health and hous- 
ing and licans for not en- 
acting the programs ieee failed and re- 
fused to enact during 16 years of au- 
thority. . am surprised we made as 
much progress as we did, in iat of the 


oppositio 


n aa politics-playing of the ad- 
ministration. 
BEN BARKLEY, 


I agree with Senator AL- 
of Kentucky, New Deal 
ee for Vice President, who said to 





ne what I could to cooperate with 





th 1ajority in bringing about an adjourn- 
ment because I think if we sit here until 
al the convention at Philadelphia, or if we 
sit re bet' n the conventions or after the 
the tw conventions, tne entire time ol the 





Congress will be taken up with politica) 
bickering and political legislation and politi. 
cal oratory, and I do not want that to be 
brought about. I want to finish what we can 
finish and adjourn the Congress, and I haye 
tried my best to cooperate with the leaders 
on the Republican side to bring about an 
adjournment. 


When Congress returned to the spe. 
cial session it was confronted at once 
with a filibuster by southern Democrats 
protesting the President’s civil-rights 
program for minorities. These Dixie- 
crats did not want Negroes to vote in the 
South and their speeches prevented any- 
body else from speaking or the Senate 
from considering for 2 weeks legislation 
their President recommended, such is 
the disunity in the President’s party, 
Even so, the Republicans in the House 
eventually put through more inflation 
control and housing legislation and ex- 
posed another tremendous Communist 
spy ring at work in high administration 
circles, extending right into the White 
House. 

Fourteenth. Congress established a 
National Heart Institute and provided 
liberal funds for a National Cancer In- 
stitute, to stimulate research upon and 
cure of these dread killers. 

Fifteenth. Congress provided a cost- 
of-living pay increase for postal and 
other Federa'! employees caught between 
fixed incomes and rising prices. Con- 
gress increased some postal rates to off- 
set the cost. 

Sixteenth. Congress passed, over Presi- 
dential veto, the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, 
supported by labor and management, 
providing rates of rail carriers be ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as being in the public interest, 
instead of by the political Department of 
Justice. 

Seventeenth. Congress created the 
Government Reorganization Commis- 
sion, a bipartisan group headed by former 
President Herbert oover, which is pre- 
paring to submit to the next Congress 
a comprehensive plan to reorganize the 
chaotic executive branch of government 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. 

Eighteenth. Congress acted to limit 
Presidents’ terms to two, by submitting 
to the States for ratification, a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Nineteenth. Congress aided small busi- 
ness. It created special committees of 
the Senate and the House which are see- 
ing that small business, the backbone of 
American industry, gets a fair break, es- 
pecially in the awarding of Government 
contracts for national defense and aid 
to foreign countries. 

Twentieth. Congress extended the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act with reasonable safe- 
guards. This act was extended for 1 
year with amendments requiring the 
President to report to Congress and the 
people when, in secretly making a trade 
agreement with a foreign country, he 
exceeds recommendations made by the 
United States Tariff Commission pur- 
suant to standards prescribed by Con- 
gress, for protection of American indus- 
tries and “genes 

As I said earlier, 
gress pas 


he Eightieth Con- 
ed over 900 important laws. 
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I have given you 20. I think I have said 
enough to convince any reasonable per- 
con, however, that this was not the worst 
Congress, a do-nothing Congress, as the 
President charges; that it was, instead, 
an active Congress, a good one—one de- 
voted to the public welfare. In the face 
of stubborn opposition from the White 
House, it has kept its promises to the 
people. This integrity in itself is a re- 
freshing contrast to the callously broken 
campaign pledges of its New Deal prede- 
cessors. 'The Members have been busy, 
also, in their offices, handling a vast 
volume of correspondence and requests 
from their constituents, and in commit- 
tees investigating many things in prepa- 
ration for legislation yet to come, for the 
Rightieth Congress could not, in the 
less than 2 years of its existence, be 
reasonably expected to cure all the mis- 
takes of 16 years of hasty, New Deal 
rubber-stamp legislation. We are giving 
careful consideration to all those prob- 
lems affecting your pocketbook and our 
way of life. We, the people’s repre- 
sentatives, are writing the laws now— 
not the left-wing bureaucrats. We have 
established solid foundations for a com- 
plete restoration of orderly, constitutional 
government, responsive to the necds of 
the people. We have reestablished the 
people’s belief in the pledged word of a 
political party. We have made good on 
our promises. 

This discussion would not be complete 
withcut reference to foreign affairs and 
inflation—our two most critical national 
problems at the moment. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


fany of the ills confronting the 
United States and the world, root causes 
for high prices and about $30,000,000,000 
in aid given to foreign countries since 
the end of hostilities, stem from the be- 
trayals of American interest by appease- 
ment of Soviet Russia in those sordid, 
secret, war-breeding conferences at Que- 
bec, Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, not 
only by Mr. Truman but by his prede- 
cessor and by that host of Wall Street 
millionaires, munitions makers, interna- 
tional bankers, and professional military 
men who constitute his “brain trust” and 
Cabinet. The Republican Party had no 
part in making those blunders. We were 
not there. Our leaders in Congress were 
not consulted. We have tried in good 
faith to be bipartisan in our foreign pol- 
icy, but the policy lacks many of the 
elements of true hipartisanship. It is 
becoming a convenient device to get us 
to share the blame when things go wrong. 
When things go right the administration 
claims all the credit. Read the New 
Deal platform adopted at Philadelphia. 
They even claim exclusive credit for win- 
ning the war. 

It is startling that while the President 
called a special session of Congress he 
carefully omitted any reference to for- 
eign affairs, delicate though they are. 
We cannot be blamed if things continue 
to go wrong. He is handling it. He 
wants no help, except unquestioning, bi- 

artisan obedience when he asks for 
more money, more guns, more relief, to 
cover up the blunders he has created. 
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It is obvious that an administration 
which harbors so many who see in the 
Russian way of doing things a better 
system than our own could not be ex- 
pected to follow a consistent and firm 
position in dealing with communism at 
home or abroad. In January we will 
have Tom Dewey’s firm hand on the 
steering wheel and things will be differ- 
ent. The President and not the Con- 
gress is in direct charge of our foreign 
affairs. Congress has a responsibility, 
but the President must cali the signals. 
The Constitution makes him captain of 
the team. We need a captain who will 
not play on both sides; who will not 
send war materials to Russia as he has 
been doing, and is doing; who will co- 
operate with the Congress in its efforts 
to keep America American and avoid 
world war III. 

One of the most costly blunders of the 
administration has been its failure and 
inability to plan properly for peace. The 
administration is afraid of peace. The 
New Deal was unable to solve the de- 
pression of the thirties without war and 
today has the Nation on a war footing 
and in priming the economic pump with 
war expenditures, preparations and 
headlines, unaware of any method of us- 
ing our industrial capacity to promote 
the welfare of our people—agart from 
the wars and threats of wars which have 
characterized this,and other Democratic 
administrations. More than 80 percent 
of our national expenditures now go to- 
wards preparation for war, foreign aid, 
assistance to veterans of past wars and 
payment on the war debt. I repeat, we 
desperately need a Republican President 
who will cooperate with a Republican 
Congress, working together for peace, 
prosperity, economy and a higher stand- 
ard of living which will come with a 
lifting from the backs of the common 
people of America, and the world, the 
crushing burden of the armaments race 
which dooms all mankind to poverty and 
atomic war. This can be done under a 
strengthened world order for peace, law 
and justice, with a revitalized United 
Nations no longer the abandoned step- 
child of the administration. 

America today, due to the inept, vacil- 
lating and indecisive handling of our 
foreign relations has bewildered the 
world. We, to whom the world turns 
for inspired leadership, are honor bound 
to present a concrete policy of American 
thinking and action. Our foreign pol- 
icy as presently administered is on a 


day-to-day basis. A sound and stated 


foreign policy, clear in its principles and 
unswerving in its aims to bring about 
and maintain world peace would be 
backed wholeheartedly by all our people. 

The Republican Congress has deliv- 
ered on its pledges to the people. It has 
done so despite obstruction every step 
of the way by an Administration whose 
philosophy of government revolves 
around radicalism, regimentation, all- 
powerful bureaucracy, class exploitation, 
government extravagance, stifling and 
destructive taxation, centralization of 
power and authority in Washington, 
coddling of Communists and corrupt big 
city politics, exemplified by the cesspool 
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of civic corruption from which the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House crawled 
while the voters slept. 

INFLATION 

The President, in a desperate attempt 
to divert attention from the hopelessly 
divided condition and confusion within 
his administration and Party, called 
Congress into special session to act on a 
host of proposals to fix wages and prices, 
to expand government spending, increase 
Federal taxes, socialize medicine and 
generally regiment the life of every 
family, as well as agriculture, labor, and 
industry. His proposals would create an 
annual budget $20,000 000,000 more than 
the present one, thus making inflation 
inevitable and permanent. His propo- 
sal to combat inflation is to ration and 
fix prices and, at the same time, to pour 
gasoline on the fires of inflation by more 
government spending. His appointee 
on the Federal Reserve Board, Marriner 
S. Eccles, testified to the House that, 
“This program is unworkable. It does 
not make economic sense.” One thing 
it does do. It gives you a clear-cut 
choice on the issue of high prices, and 
what you want done about them, if any- 
thing. 

The New Deal has only one remedy for 
al. types of trouble. More power over the 
people and more expenditures of public 
funds. To cure a deflation in 1933, it 
created WPA to shovel out the money. 
It created the NRA with its blue eagle, 
giving business exemption from the 
monopoly laws if it would just raise 
prices. It was the day of the blue eagle, 
the green light and the dark-brown taste. 
A pants presser in New Jersey was put in 
jail because he insisted on charging 25 
cents to press a pair of pants instead 
of 35 cents, as directed by the NRA. In 
New York a poultry dealer sold a sick 
chicken at less than the NRA code price 
and was arrested, not for selling a sick 
bird but for sellirg for too little money. 
That was the first New Deal attempt at 
price-fixing and to bring about inflation. 
It was the sick chicken versus the blue 
eagle. The sick chicken knocked out the 
blue eagle in a battle before the Supreme 
Court. But other devices were dreamed 
up by the brain trust to increase prices. 
Gold was devalued and it was made illegal 
for you to have any. Itis all buriedina 
hole in the ground at Fort Knox, Ky. 
Money was cheapened and today we have 
the inevitable results of these policies. 
Yet, the same remedy is proposed to cure 
what they attempted to, and did, create. 
They want more controls and more cheap 
money. Bernard Baruch says that what 
is needed now is a reversed policy, less 
spending, a balanced budget, more pro- 
duction, fewer strikes—those policies the 
Republican Congress has inaugurated to 
combatinflation. Understandme. This 
condition created by 16 years of tamper- 
ing with our money supply cannot be 
corrected over night. It may get worse 
before it gets better. You cannot go on 
a spree and not pay for it with a head- 
ache. 

A simple rule of either medicine or 
economics is that in order to prevent a 
thing you must control its cause. In 





medicine you cannot prevent an illness 

eading the thermometer that is 

1g the patient’s temperature, nor 

so that it cannot rise, nor by 
hrowing it in the river. 

Likewise, in economics, you cannot pre- 
vent inflation tha’ has already taken 
place by falsifying the evidence recorded 
in the market places where people do 
business, nor by attempting to fix prices, 
nor by closing markets and tampering 
with the free exchange of goods and 
services. Prices are the thermometer of 
the inflation patient, not the causes of 
the disease. To fool with the ther- 
mometer, and to claim that it protects 
the health of the patient, is the lowest 
form of economic quackery and the foul- 
est brand of political snake oil. Even 
if the quack loudly proclaims his love 
of the patient and concern about his wel- 
fare, it does not make his shenanigans 
any less futile. Curbing inflation re- 
quires the treatment of causes, not con- 
demnation of effects. High prices are 
not the criminal. They are only his 
tracks and inflation his name. 

The New Deal wrecking crew in Wash- 
ington has done all it can to hamstring 
private enterprise in such a way as to 
build up a clamor for wartime controls 
in peacetime and to stimulate a boom- 
and-bust economy. It has fought every 
effort of Congress to deal with the causes 
of inflation, which are many. It is per- 
tinent at this point to remember that 
it was Harry Truman who vetoed, in 
1946, the OPA extension bill which called 
for an orderly end to wartime controls. 
He, and not Congress, abruptly decon- 
trolled commodities in an attempt too 
late to pacify irate voters in the 1946 
elections. It was Harry Truman who, 
on October 16, 1947, denounced ration- 
ing and price controls in a White House 
press conference as, “The methods of a 
police state.” ‘These are the same con- 
trols he asks your Congress to put back 
now. I insist that the real, durable an- 
swer to inflation will be found not in 
building another jacket around the boil- 
er in the form of price controls and ra- 
tioning, and other legislative procedures, 
but rather in reducing the intensity of 
the fires under the boiler. Is there any 
prospect that the present administration 
will do that, that it wants to, or is cap- 
able of doing it? Let us look at the rec- 
ord. Here are some things in addition 
to those I previously mentioned that the 
New Dea! administration has done which 
have made inflation inevitable and 
worse day by day. 

First. Following a program of scarcity, 
killing stock, burning wheat, and throw- 
ing little pigs in the river, to increase 
prices. Republicans opposed this policy 
from the start. 

Second. Permitted prominent New 
ficials to speculate on the com- 
ty market, with inside information, 
1g up the price of commodities, 
iblicans exposed and stopped this 
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by fixing it 
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Third. Engaged in a tremendous Gov- 
ernment buying program of things in 
short supply at home, to give away to 


the foreigners. Food, for instance, is 


cheaper in Great Britain than it is here. 
The reason: United States taxpayers give 
the British Government $1,000,000,000 
annually to subsidize the British food 
prices. Republicans oppose this misuse 
of foreign aid. 

Fourth. Engaged in deficit spending 
and creation of printing-press money to 
meet costs of unproductive Government 
spending, the chief cause of inflation. 
Republicans in Congress have stopped 
this. 

Fifth. Opposed peacetime personal- 
income-tax reduction in 1947, permitting 
wartime taxes to add to the cost of liv- 
ing, cutting take-home pay and discour- 
aging production. Congress overrode 
the President’s tax veto. 

Sixth. The New Deal has encouraged 
low productivity and has insisted that 
wage increases can be granted without 
increasing production costs and prices, 
keeping hundreds of thousands of people 
on the dole who should be made to get a 
job, and by condoning feather-bedding 
practices, business and labor monopolies. 
Republicans in Congress have exposed 
and worked to correct these conditions. 

Seventh. The administration has 
drawn people from farm and factory to 
work in the political machine in Wash- 
ington, and branch offices throughout 
the Nation, when they ought to bein jobs 
producing goods and wealth. The cost 
of Government has increased 817 per- 
cent under the New Deal, the national 
debt has grown 1,073 percent, the num- 
ber of Federal employees 250 percent, 
and Federal taxes, of all kinds, 4,300 per- 
cent. The Republican Congress has 
taker long steps to correct all these con- 
ditions. 

Eighth. The administration fostered 
and supported the OPA which reduced 
production, hamstrung business and 
farms, created all kinds of scarcities, 
black markets, and stimulated inflation. 
The Republican Congress refuses to re- 
vive OPA which the President called a 
failure and un-American but now wants 
restored. 

Ninth. The New Deal has encouraged 
labor policies which result in strikes and 
crippling of production and has opposed 
all legislation to cure the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. The Republican Con- 
gress overrode Truman’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Tenth. The New Deal administration 
has denounced private enterprise, has 
sought to put Government in competi- 
tion with it in many fields and has ap- 
proved every proposal for additional 
Government spending and extension of 
bureaucracy. The Congress has reversed 
this policy. 

Eleventh. The President has failed 
and refused to use the powers granted 
to the administration by Congress to re- 
strict expansion of credit on which ex- 
pansion of the money supply is in turn 
based. The money supply has increased 
from $54,800,000,000 in 1929 to $164,900,- 
000,000 today. The Republican Congress 
opposes a cheap money policy and is for 
a sOund currency. Vice President Mar- 
shall once said, “What this country 
needs is a good 5-cent cigar.” Repub- 
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licans believe our greatest need now fs 
a good 5-cent nickel. 

All of these administration policies 
and others which could be mentioned 
have had the effect of throwing gasoline 
on the fires of inflation. The only way to 
end the “tax, spend, and elect” policies 
which have reduced the value of the 
dollar and cut the value of every salary, 
savings account, Government bond and 
insurance policy, is to elect a new admin- 
istration in November. Sixteen years of 
depression, war, and inflation is enough. 
Congress must be supported by a Chief 
Executive who will cooperate in the na- 
tional interest, and who will not gamble 
with the people’s savings, wages, and 
lives for partisan political advantage, 

There is a passage in Ezekiel which 
reads: “Then whosoever heareth the 
sound of the trumpet and taketh not 
warning, if the sword come and take 


him away, his blood shall be upon his 


own head.” 

My friends, the trumpet is already 
blowing. Let us hear and heed its clar- 
ion call on November 2. Vote Republican 
and save what is left! 





The Republican “Wreckord” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a recent editorial 
from the Roscoe Ledger, of Roscoe, Pa., 
entitled “The Republican Wreckord.” 

Roscoe is in the midst of an industrial 
area and the people there must work 
hard for a living. This editorial no 
doubt reflects the feelings of these thou- 
sands of working people. There is a 
tone of bitterness about it which is not 
difficult to understand. These are the 
people who are feeling the brunt of high 
prices and inadequate housing. Coupled 
with it is the feeling that their efforts to 
obtain increased wages to aid them in 
fighting high living costs are frustrated 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The masses of the people have a com- 
plaint, and a just complaint, because the 
Congress has done none of the things it 
should have done to assist them in secur- 
ing better living conditions, better homes, 
better schools. In fact, almost every- 
thing the Congress has done has reacted 
to their discomfort. If this special ses- 
sion does not act to relieve the burden 
on the people, the country will know 
about it. And Mr. Dewey need not look 
for a victory, for the people will not place 
in power those who have so flagrantly 
ignored their needs. 

THE REPUBLICAN “‘WRECKORD” 

The strongest attack on the do-nothing 
policy of the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress has come from the Republican Party 
itself. The GOP, in convention assembled, 
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blasted the Eightieth Congress “wreckord” by 
admitting that the Congress has done noth- 
ing—by adopting a platform promising that 
this time they would do all the things they 
promised last time. 

It is an alluring set of promises but the 
voter is not likely to confuse promises with 
performance. The real platform of the GOP 
is the “wreckord” of the Eightieth Congress. 
Here is how it reads: 

The Republican Party favors— 

Inflation and a rising cost of living be- 
cause it likes high prices and even higher 
profits for the privileged few. 

Monopoly and would investigate Govern- 
ment agencies for opposing price fixing. 

Small tax cuts for low-income families and 
big tax cuts for the rich who need such aid 
Jeast in the expectation that such funds will 
be contributed to the GOP campaign chest. 

literacy, overcrowded schools and under- 
paid teachers. 

Bigger and better slums. 

Reducing the atomic-energy program to a 
political football. 

The Republican Party opposes— 

Extending secial-security benefits to those 
who need such help. 

New-fangled projects such as the TVA be- 
cause it dosn’t want to increase public power 
where the profits from such projects do not 
go to the privileged few. 

Decent homes for veterans at prices they 
can afford to pay. 

Federal action to let working people cb- 
tain better medical care through health in- 
surance. 

Treating labor as a full partner in our econ- 
omy and opposes raising the mininrum wage 
to a living wage. 

The Republican Party cannot make up its 
mind about the need for world recovery. 
Certain powerful factions in the GOP would 
revert to isolationism and would return to 
the days of the Smoot-Hawley tariff walls. 
Other factions manage to follow the inter- 
national leadership of the Democratic admin- 
istration along the road to peace, trying 
to justify such action in their own eyes by 
the completely unjustified claim that they 
inaugurated the policy. 

The voter will not be fooled again. He will 
not confuse promises with performance. 





Protecting Qur Economy Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 2 I addressed the House stating 
that Congress should not adjourn this 
special session until something was done 
to curb inflation and to stop ever-in- 
creasing prices. I suggested that Con- 
gress stop the inflation of our national 
debt and the currency; that bank credits 
be restrained; and that consumer credit 
controls ke imposed by the President 
through his emergency powers and by 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The House has today passed Joint 
Resolution 157 to aid in protecting the 
Nation’s economy against inflationary 
pressures, by an overwhelming vote. 
This resolution as passed by the House 
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today authorizes the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System to exer- 
cise consumer-credit controls; and 
further authorizes the Board to change 
the requirements as to reserves in the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System in order to prevent injurious 
credit expansion. 

In its report to Congress on the reso- 
lution the Committee on Banking and 
Currency said: 


The causes for the depreciation of the 
dollar are the easy money policies of the 
Government and the unusually heavy de- 
mand by foreign countries for American 
goods. For years the President and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have had the powers 
to stabilize our economy. Judicious use of 
these powers from now on can prevent higher 
prices and can result in economic and finan- 
cial stability. Under the Anti-Inflation 
Act passed by the Eightieth Congress the 
President was given specific powers to con- 
trol our exports. These export controls can 
be exercised by the President to adjust ex- 
ports to domestic stability. At the time that 
authority was given to the President the 
Banking and Currency Committee stated that 
one reason for present high prices is the 
unusually large foreign demand for Ameri- 
can goods that are in short supply in this 
country. 


When Congress terminated the con- 
trols over consumer credit it specifically 
provided that such termination did not 
affect the authority of the President to 
reimpose such controls during any na- 
tional emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent. 

Joint Resolution 157 as passed by the 
House today specifically spells out the 
power and authority of the President to 
control consumer installment credits. 

In the January 1948 issue of Labor's 
Monthly Survey, published by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the following 
significant statements were made regard- 
ing the cause of present high prices: 

The root cause of today’s continuing price 
rise is the inflation of money. Money sup- 
ply in the United States of America was 
enormously expanded to finance the war, 
but even after the war it has gone on in- 
creasing at a rate out of all proportion to 
production of goods. That is the main 
reason why prices keep rising now. Today 
the total supply of money is three times 
that of 1939, while the supply of goods to 
be bought with the money is only 71 percent 
higher. The upward pressure of the huge 
money supply has been so great that prices 
were breaking through ceilings and black 
markets were appearing long before OPA 
expired. This was to be expected. The 
world food shortage and the foreign relief 
program increased the demand for scarce 
goods. These factors contributed to the up- 
ward price spiral. Its root cause was the 
inflated money supply resulting from war- 
time fiscal policies. Price control cannot 
dam an ever-flowing flood of money inflation. 
This has been proven again and again tn 
country after country. We must attack the 
root cause of inflation, the excess money sup- 
ply. The powers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should be used to prevent inflation and 
to provide no more than a reasonable and 
normal growth in the Nation’s money supply. 


I hope that with the passage of Joint 
Resolution 157 in this special session of 
Congress, we have attacked the root cause 
of inflation, and that lower prices in the 
market piace will result. 
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High Prices and the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a letter 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Vogel, of Seattle, 
Wash.; a telegram from B. F. Carpenter, 
president, Automotive Machinists Lodge 
No. 289, of Seattle; a postal card from 
Mrs. A. E. Lenhart, of Seagtle; a letter 
from Eric Hvalsce, of Seattle; a postal 
card from Emery Johnson, of Bremer- 
ton, Wash., and a letter from Harold O. 
Bucey, financial secretary, Cascade 
Lodge No. 297, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of Tacoma, Wash. 
The communications relate to the subject 
of the high prices and the cost of living. 

Following the printing of these com- 
munications, I also ask to have printed 
at the same point in the Appendix a let- 
ter which I sent under date of August 3, 
1948, to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey], chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 31, 1948. 
WARREN MACNUSON. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to write in behalf of 
the ratification of the international wheat 
agreement, This agreement, as you know, is 
designed to bring order into international 
wheat marketing. I earnestly urge you to do 
your utmost to have this agreement ratified 
at the special session of Congress. 

I am hoping and praying that our repre- 
sentatives will be guided by divine wisdom 
and not by human will. That they will do 
their utmost to stop these soaring prices. 
And also act on the other bills that are so 
necessary. 

If the Republicans do nothing at this 
special session of Congress, as the commen- 
tators are telling us, I and many like me will 
vote for the Democrats—although I have 
always been a Republican. 

Thanking you, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH VOGEL. 





SEATTLE, WASH., August 4, 1948. 
Senator MAGNUSON, 

Washington, D. C.: 
We earnestly request that you do all with- 


in your power to have Congres re in in 
session until they have adopted sound leg- 
islation that will defeat the inflationary 
spiral now in evidence. We are not con- 
cerned in who is at fault for pi cti 

but we are vitally concerned about the in- 
creased costs of the necessities of life. Also 
request adequate housing program be 


launched. 
B. F. CARPENT! 
President, Automotive Machi 
Lodge, No. 289. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 31, 1948. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dear SENATOR: Maybe we don't agree with 
a lot of things President Truman wants, but 
still there is a job to do—housing, prices, the 





- 
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Berlin situation. You Senators and Con- 
gressmen are hired (if you want to call it 


that) by us voters, and there is work to do. 


If I didn’t do my work, I would be fired 
from my job. Please do what you can to 
get s thing out of this special session 
oth t filibustering. 


Very truly yours, 
LORENE LENHART 
(Mrs. A. E. Lenhart). 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash, 





WA IGTON STATE CONGRESSMEN, 
of Senator Warren Magnuson, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Suggest that the Washington 
Gelegation stay on the job and do some work. 
It appears that your comrades in the ma- 
jority are plaging “‘tic-tac-toe” or “cry baby.” 
Why don't they grow up? I’m no Democrat 
but by God if a joke is going to be made out 
of the internal situation by the majority 
party, I'll be Democrat from here on. 

An ex-GI, 

Eric HVvALSOE, 
BREMERTON, WASH. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I believe that price controls 
should sver have been abolished. I realize 
that price controls have many ills but they 
are better than inflation. Dosomething now. 


I want to praise you for your efforts to have 
the lar carrier-conversion job assigned to 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 

EMERY JOHNSON. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTs, 
CASCADE LoncE, No. 297, 
Tacoma, Wash., August 2, 1948. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sra: I have been instructed to com- 
municate with you immediately in regard to 
al session of Congress. Cascade 


the specis 


Lodge No. 297, I. A. of M., urges you to stay 
in sessi until you have passed measures 
that will definitely stop inflation and roll 


back the present prices to where our mem- 
bers can pay them out of their wages. 

We are not concerned with who killed the 
OPA, we have read about the death of the 
law and know how it come about, but we 
are concerned with the prices we have to 


pay now in order to live. 

We also urge you to do something about 
passing an adequate housing bill at this 
sessl 

Don't ay politics but do something con- 
structive for the people of the country at this 
session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Haroup O. Bucey, 
Financial Secretary. 





Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
C man, Banking and Currency 

Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEA ENATOR: Since I am not a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
but am intensely interested in the anti-in- 
flation proposals now before you, I take this 
m f presenting some observations on 
this question so intimately related to the 
welt the American people. 

Like eve other Senator, I have heard 
from the people back home by letter and 
teleg From the temper of these com- 
munications, I hazard this prediction: The 
summer heat in Washington, D. C., is mild 
compared to the heat many Members of 
Congress will encounter back home if, in 


special session, 


we fail to act positively 


+rrretively 
structiveiy. 
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Inflation hurts everyone. It ultimately 
forces the corner grocer out of business, It 
penalizes the thrifty by reducing the value 
of their savings. Inflation denies the vet- 
eran his chance to own a home. It filches 
bread, butter, and beans from the table of 
the workingman. It is a thief which must 
be apprehended before irreparable harm be- 
falls the community in which it operates. 
Inflation is high prices—meat at $1.50 per 
pound. 

I believe nothing will be gained by trying 
to assess blame. Most Members of Con- 
gress, many economists, most businessmen, 
laborers, bankers, and the public generally 
guessed wrong at some time during the 
months since VJ-day—guessed wrong as to 
the ultimate product of forces at work in 
our economy. Many people who now clamor 
for Congress to do something, were in the 
“follies of 1946” singing for removal of con- 
trols. Had we all been given the vision to 
pierce the future, at any time along the 
road we have travele!, and in unison acted 
accordingly, we would not today be con- 
fronted with prevailing extortionate food 
bills. 

The rush of prices toward an economic 
collapse can be halted if Congress will act. 
In acting, our employers—the people—expect 
us to drive the best possible bargain. In my 
judgment this means dealing with the prob- 
lem on all susceptible fronts. Adoption of 
a single remedy may necessitate application 
in doses so heavy as to jeopardize the patient’s 
chances for regaining economic health. 

The multiple attack on inflation suggested 
by the President has been “brushed off” in 
some quarters with this excuse: “Let us stick 
exclusively to time-tested correctives—con- 
trol of bank credit through powers of the 
Federal Reserve soard.” I, too, have a 
healthy regard for the time-tested but would 
remind these advocates that as recently as 
1918, this approach was itself an innova- 
tion. Were such arguments to prevail, no 
new techniques for putting the brakes on 
inflationary and deflationary spirals could 
ever be evolved. 

To purge our economy of inflationary 
causes is a delicate process. Certainly the 
war-created obligations held by banks and 
other financial institutions cannot be re- 
tired overnight. Neither can we drastically 
reduce exports without simultaneously re- 
pudiating our present bipartisan foreign 
policy—and without denying to businessmen 
of the Nation the opportunity of reestablish- 
ing themselves in foreign markets. Nor can 
we refuse to build houses for our people to 
relax pressures on building materials, with- 
out at the same time incurring the risk of 
forcing housing prices still higher—current 
demand being pitted against a smaller sup- 
ply. Further, I know of no responsible per- 
son in private or public life who has urged 
elimination of defense expenditures, al- 
though they account for over 30 percent of 
Government spending. 

The wholly voluntary approach to infla- 
tion, allocation of materials, etc., has not 
brought results, largely because it has proven 
impossible to obtain simultaneous and con- 
certed action by workers, businessmen, and 
consumers. “It is therefore neceSsary,’’ says 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, “that the Government should have 
and use powers in the interest of economic 
stability, to supplement the strength of in- 
dividual actions, to give them common direc- 
tion, and to prevent their dissipation through 
mutual conflict of purpose. Only with the 
support of wise and vigorous Government ac- 
tion can the effectiveness of voluntary ac- 
tions be assured.” 

Only the Congress can give the Govern- 
ment the powers implied in this statement. 
The price of refusal to give those powers is 
loss of confidence by the American people 
in the leaders responsible for inaction; but 
even more to the point, the very people suf- 





fering most in the “boom” will bear the 
heaviest yoke in the “bust.” 

I stand ready to support a vigorous anti. 
inflation program. I believe an adequate 
program will fall within the framework of 
the President’s proposals. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
WarRREN G. MaGnvuson, 





What Wisconsin Farmers Say About Con- 
gressman Stevenson’s Farm Record in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the farmers in my 
district I want to assure my rural friends 
that I have always been a supporter of 
the soil-conservation program, and I 
have voted consistently in favor of the 
dairy farmer, and for the various agri- 
cultural appropriation bills that have 
come before Congress ever since I have 
been a Member of Congress. I have 
voted for increased appropriations, for 
conservation and conservation payments, 
and for conservation of our agricultural 
land resources. 

I have received many letters from 
farm organizations of Wisconsin com- 
mending me for my loyalty and support 


‘of the farm and dairy program as carried 


out by Congress. 
The Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
recently wrote me as follows: 


Dear Congressman STEVENSON: We thank 
you personally for the splendid fight you 
have made and for your unswerving loyalty 
to the dairy farmers of Wisconsin and the 
Nation; and we want to be on record as 
conveying our most sincere appreciation for 
your splendid service. We are grateful to 
you for your service. Our 21,000 dairy farm- 
ers want to personally thank you for your 
loyalty. We want you to know we are deeply 
appreciative. 


The Wisconsin Swiss Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Association has recently written 
me as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: We have 
noted with gratitude your voting record. Asa 
representative of our great dairy State your 
efforts in behalf of the dairy industry will not 
go unappreciated by those you represent. 
We wish to thank you for your integrity and 
loyalty in behalf of the farmers whose wel- 
fare is dependent on their dairy production. 


Another cheesemakers’ association of 
Wisconsin recently wrote me as follows: 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: We wish 
to thank you for your voting record and 


loyalty in behalf of the dairy industry and 
the farmers. 


The Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has written me, saying: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: Your rec- 
ord on all legislation pertaining to agricul- 
tural matters has been excellent. Because 
of your record we feel that we are justified in 
expressing our appreciation to you for the 
excellent job you have done. 
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The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
Co-Operative has recently written to me, 
saying: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: Your work 
in Congress has been of great value. 


Another letter from a Wisconsin dairy 
cooperative reads as follows: 

Drak CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: This is 
one of the most pleasant tasks that we have 
been assigned. Yesterday we had an advisory 
board meeting made up of one man from each 
of our sixty-odd organizations throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. They represent over 
13,000 dairy farmers in Wisconsin. It would 
have done your heart good to have heard 
these real dirt farmers express their grati- 
tude and admiration. The enclosed resolu- 
tion came from the farmers and was not 
directed by the management. Therefore, it 
is an exceptional privilege and pleasure for 
me to transmit the enclosed resolution to 
you. May I add my own sincere apprecia- 
tion for the splendid work that you have 
done. 


TE 


Barnacles on the Ship of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian of August 3, 1948: 

BARNACLES ON THE SHIP OF STATE 


Revelations of Elizabeth T. Bentley, inso- 
far as they are authentic and not the imagin- 
ings of a frustrated Vassar girl, will sharpen 
public desire for a new personality in the 
White House. 

Unquestionably, one of the principal fac- 
tors in American public thinking just now 
is the suspicion—the knowledge—that abuses 
have accumulated under the long Roosevelt- 
Truman regime, and that these abuses cannot 
be corrected from within. It is the feeling 
that only a President from the opposite 
political party can take the action necessary 
for a house cleaning. And naturally the 
public desire for such house cleaning greatly 
strengthens the position of Governor Dewey 
not only because he heads the opposition 
party but because, more than any other 
person in the country, he symbolizes the 
relentless prosecutor. His record in the New 
York district attorney’s office bears examina- 
tion, even after the passage of years, so far 
as getting his man is concerned, and the 

ublic wants the truth cut of the Federal 
situation, 

It is natural that a lot of questionable 
persons should have found refuge, and 
operating headquarters, within the Federal 
structure, during Mr. Roosevelt’s time in 
ofice. He was an autocratic President who 
attempted the impossible—that of keeping 
watch on everything personally. He at- 
tracted to his support all sorts of fringe 
organizations, and accepted their representa- 
tives into the Government. There was tre- 
mendous expansion of Federal employment 
under the New Deal and during the war. 

Possibly Mr. Roosevelt was personally 
strong enough to have done something dras- 
tic about this accumulation if he had lived 
and retained his health. Instead, he was 
sick for some time, and died. And President 
Truman has been inadequate from the pub- 
lic’s standpoint. Any general self-examina- 
tion of the employment rolls under his direc- 
tion would look like criticism of Mr. Roose- 
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velt, and that is forbidden in all present 
Democratic strategy. But he also has seemed 
to put obstacles in the way of even the more 
reasonable congressional inquiries, and in 
view of his political origin through the Pen- 
dergast machine and his recent shift of the 
party to the northern city machines, the 
public remains deeply dissatisfied. A ship of 
state acquires barnacles, and President Tru- 
man shows no intention of bringing our ship 
into fresh water or into drydock. 

How deep the dissatisfaction goes—and 
into what unexpected places—may be judged 
from the statement of one of the leaders of 
the Oregon delegation at the Democratic 
Convention, when the party organization was 
cracking to pieces. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “it helps to know that 
when Dewey is elected he will dump those 
fellows out of ofiice.” 

“Do you mean in Washington or back 
home?” he was asked. 

“I mean in Oregon—in the Pacific North- 
west. They have been in too long.” 

Now, patently, the Democratic office- 
holders of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
are not below the average. Most of them 
with whom we are acquainted were normal, 
decent persons, at least when they were 
young and took the oath of office. 

But as the Democratic Party worker force- 
fully brings to mind, at least by implication, 
that was a long time ago. And if there can 
be such a feeling within the party itself, it 
is a fair conclusion that among independent 
voters—who are without expectation of per- 
sonal preferment and consider only the wel- 
fare of the country—there must be millions 
of votes involved, and votes which appear 
destined for Governor Dewey. 

In other words, the charges made by Miss 
Bentley—and all other charges of the infil- 
tration of traitors and Russian spies within 
the Government—are particularly disturbing 
because of our critical international rela- 
tionships. We cannot afford to have our 
secrets passed along when we may be in- 
volved in a death struggle with Russia at 
any moment. Nevertheless, the situation 
in regard to Russian spying is only a phase 
of the whole situation. The Truman ad- 
ministration is unwilling to admit any mis- 
deeds—any accumulation of borers and 
parasites. It should have been cleaning out 
its administration; instead, it has been put- 
ting difficulties in the way of what little 
Congress could hope to do alone. 

And the reaction to this is far more wide- 
spread than is generally recognized, and far 
angrier. The public does not understand 
why the Bentley case should have been re- 
vealed through the initiative of Congress 
rather than through the initiative of the 
White House. Neither does the Oregonian, 
We want no witch hunts, but that should 
not protect the incompetent and the disloyal 
within our mushroomed Federal structure. 





Civil Rights Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived in this morning’s mail a letter 
from an organization styling itself as 
the Civil Rights Congress with headquar- 
ters in Washington. This organization 
laments the fact that the Senate on yes- 
terday set aside the consideration of civil 
rights and antisouthern legislation and it 
informs Members of Congress that a 
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crowd of 5,000 persons are coming down 
here to Washington (I assume from New 
York) for the purpose of protesting this 
action and forcing Congress to put 
through antisouthern legislation at this 
special session. 

I an: wondering if this organization 
thinks it can browbeat Congress into ac- 
tion by force of numbers? This method 
of petitioning the Government by send- 
ing huge crowds here to visit the Rep- 
sentatives of the people is alien to our 
philosophy of government. It is an ap- 
peal to government by mob and by pres- 
sure. It is wrong; and no self-respect- 
ing Representative can appreciate this 
type of effort to influence this Congress, 
The fact that some of these people com- 
ing down here boast of being Commu- 
nists and alien in their ideas of gov- 
ernment can only disgust Members of 
Congress and make them even more de- 
termined to rid all Government agencies 
of anyone save 100-percent Americans. 





Welfare of Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I herewith include 
three letters relative to the problem of 
caring for the welfare of the Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico: 


Hon. WESLEY A. D’EwanrrtT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Public Lands Committee, 
House of Represent es, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR COLLEAGUE: Pursuant to our con- 


versation this morning with regard to hold- 
ing a hearing on the Navajo and Hopi Res- 
ervations sometime in November or D m- 
ber of this year, I wish further to call to your 
attention the urgent need of a policy with 
respect to the welfare of the Indians, par- 
ticularly the Navajos. It is obvious that the 
Federal Government has the responsibility 
of caring for the Indians. In the past, this 
responsibility has not been ful ssumed, 
and it has placed the States of Arizona and 
New Mexico in an awkward p 

These Indians are in a cla f their « ; 
inasmuch as they have suffered unusual 
negiect over a long period of tim«¢ 

Following our conversation, I discussed 
the matter of Navajo and Hopi we > with 
Dr. A. J. Altmeyer, Commissio} f the So- 
cial Security Administration and with Mr, 
William E. Warne, Assistant Secretary « he 
Interior. Both of these gentleman re 1ize 
that there is a real emergenc 1 this prob- 
lem. I informed them that you had ex- 
pressed the desire to hold hearin I 
to make an early report to the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

At the present time, there a1 f nt 
funds at the disposal of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs to care for the we re needs of 
the Navajo and Hopi Indians through the 
winter. Therefore, it would be nec to 
have additional funds during the early part 
of 1949, 





hope that you will go forward 
ir plans for holding a hearing on the 
Nava and Hopi Reservations during the 
latter part of this year, in order that the re- 
port will be completed and ready for consid- 








e! b} ur committee during January, 
1949 

Shou ir committee convene in Novem- 
ber or D« mber oh the reservations involved, 
I trust 1 ou will notify me, so that I may 
be with you on that occasi 

With Kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


RICHARD F’. HARLESS. 
AvuGusT 5, 1948. 
LTMEYER, 
oner, Social Security Admin- 
ion, Washington, D. C. 
LTMEYER: In line with our tele- 











ph coi rsation today, I wish to reem- 
phas my comments relative to the desira- 
bility of c tinuing the arrangements made 
by you and the congressional delega- 


tions of Arizona and New Mexico last Jan- 


uary 26 with reference to the assumption 
by the Fe al Government of the expenses 
il ed Indian welfare in the two 
Stat until a policy can be formulated by 
Cor es 

I Know you are well aware of the unique 
nature of the problems of the Indians in 
Arizona and New. Mexico and that there 
should be a fixed congressional policy with 


> Indians in the two States. 
king to you, I spoke to Mr. Wil- 
e, Assist Secretary of the 
he said t he would be glad 
in every way possible to solve 
hese problems. Although the Department 
Interior is short on funds, I believe 
‘ient funds are available to care for 
the welfare of the Indians in Arizona and 


ant 
hat 
lat 








New Mexico until Mr. D’Ewart’s committee 
can rey to Congress in January of 1949. 
I trust that you will hold in abeyance any 


policy until the committee can 


a study of the problem and report to 


enefit of the Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico and in justice to the two 
is matter should be determined by 
a committee of Congress, and sufficient time 
hould be given for study of this problem by 
the committee of Congress having jurisdic- 


ring you of my desire to cooperate 
h every agency involved in the solu- 
his problem, I am 
sincerely yours, 
RICHARD F. HARLEss. 





AvucusT 5, 1948. 


Mr. W111 
A tant Secre 


IAM E. WARNE, 

ary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C 

My Drar Mr. WarNE: Confirming our tele- 











ph iversation today with reference to 
the welfare problems of Indians in Arizona 
nd New Mexico, I am submitting herewith 
copies of letters I have addressed to my col- 
league, the Honorable Wesrry A. D’Ewarrt, 
chairmar f the S ymmittee on Indian 





irs of the Public Lands C 


House ¢ 1 to Dr. A. J 


mmittee of the 
Altmeyer, Commis- 
nistration, 








Avain I wish to emphasize to you the great 
need of ntinuing the policy of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of handling the welfare of 


Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, until 

co! nal committee can make a study 
report to Congress. I know that you 

ar : hat the problems of the Indians 
ir Arizoma and New Mexico are unique and 
require ial study. In justice to the In- 
dia and to the States involved, I sincerely 
urge that you do everything possible to co- 
the Social Security Acminis- 

t 1 and with the States of Arizona and 
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New Mexico, with a view toward having a 
policy fixed by the Eighty-first Congress 
during the early part of their first session. 

I trust that these matters will be taken 
into consideration at the time the confer- 
ence is held with the various agencies in- 
volved during the early part of August. 

Assuring you of my sincere desire to co- 
operate in every way possible in all efforts 
to advance Indian welfare and with kindest 
personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
RICHARD F’. HARLESS. 





States’ Rights and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “States’ Rights—Civil Rights. 
What Is It All About?” written by J. A. 
Thigpen, a representative in the Missis- 
sippi Legislature. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RIGHTS—CIVIL RIGHTS—WHAT IS IT ALL 
ABOUT? 

Possibly the most discussed issue before 
the American people today is the so-called 
civil-rights program. Due to the peculiar 
conditions existing in many Northern States 
caused by the almost equal vote of the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, it has come about 
that the Negroes, most of whom have mi- 
grated from the South in this generation, 
have the balance of power. Because of this 
situation the politicians in those States have 
tried to outdo each other in promising 
benefits to the Negro to get votes. They 
have promised things that they knew could 
not be fulfilled and which they had no in- 
tention of fulfilling and when election day 
was over they promptly forgot until next 
election day. Of course as the next election 
came on the politicians in Congress would 
introduce a bill in Congress to outlaw lynch- 
ing, the poll tax, and a few other bills to 
get the Negro vote for the next election. 
Every northern politician knows that there 
are more Negroes killed in Harlem, New 
York, or Chicago, or any other of the ghet- 
toes in which they segregate the Negro up 
North than are lynched in the South in 
all the Southern States. The poll tax is a 
tax to get at least a little money from every 


STATES’ 


person whether he owns property or not, 
to run the schools of the South. A man 
without property would pay no tax were 


it not for the poll tax. Every citizen white, 
black, or yellow is assessed this tax. Every 
tax must have a penalty attached or some 
people will not pay them. Ad valorem taxes 
have the penalty of sale of your property, 
privilege tax the penalty of closing your 
business, but you can’t cut a man’s head 
off for failure to pay the tax so our fore- 
fathers placed the penalty of not allowing 
a man to vote unless he paid his school] tax. 
The poll tax is not payment for the privilege 
of voting—we are penalized for not paying 
the schoo] tax by not allowing us to vote. 
As to segregation, God himself ordained 
segregation when He painted the Negro black, 
the Chinaman yellow, the Indian red, and 
the white man white. At the Tower of 
Babel He confused their language so that 





they would not become one people but many 
tribes. They had to find the people who 
spoke their language to associate with. Gog 
segregated the other creation by color—+t e 
birds, the beasts, the snakes, the bugs, ang 
what have you. All the rest of the creatu; 
of God obey God’s segregation but man sup- 
posedly the greatest of His creatures is today 
doing all in his power to mix up the races. 
Everyone knows that social intercourse wil] 
lead to sexual intercourse and that to a 
mongrel race. Yet these same people who 
preach the way to build a great nation is 
to have intermingling, have dogs or horsas 
or other animals of which they are proud 
and will proudiy show you a long pedigree 
of pure blocd. They do not want their chil- 
dren to associate with the Negro and they 
do not want to live in the same community 


or the same street as the Negro, but for 
political gain they get out and advocate such 
a course. 

God created in every person’s innermost 
recesses a desire to worship Him. That is 
what differentiates man from the other ani- 
mals of God's creation. When men do not 
satiate this desire for worship cf God by 
taking Him into their hearts, they try to 
satisfy this craving for worship by pleasu: 
which does not satisfy and they are fall guys 
for the propagandist who shows them some- 


S 


e 


thing for which they can crusade. Some 
underdog who needs rescuing—the rescue 


of the Holy Grail from the heathen or re- 
lieving the southern Negro from the terrible 
scourge of the poll tax. The Communists, 
the do-gooders have recognized this trait 
in humans and at this time are playing this 
civil-rights program up to cover their de- 
signs to take over this Nation as a Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Since the world began there have been 
two theories of government. One that the 
individual was a living soul, that his rer- 
sonality was supreme in his individual sphere 
and as such was entitled to work out his own 
destiny without hindrance so long as it 
did not trespass on the other fellow’s free- 
dom of action. That government exists for 
the individual, to see that he has this free- 
dom to work out his own destiny without 
hindrance. Otherwise, the government is but 
to see that one individual does not impose 
on the individual rights of another. That 
is democracy. 

The other theory of government is that 
the state is supreme, that the ruler stands 
in the place of God and that the individual 
is to obey the dictates of the government 
rather than the dictates of his own conscious- 
ness. That man exists for the state and not 
the state for man. 

Way back in the beginning of history we 
find Abraham leaving his native land of Ur 
and going as far as he could on land to the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea in order 
that he might worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience without 
interference from the central all-powerful 
state. The last great trek of this kind was 
when our forefathers left their homes in 
Europe and sailed uncharted seas to find a 
place where they could be free from an «ll- 
powerful state. There were those who came 
along though that still had the desire for an 
all-powerful state. Our forefathers in order 
to keep down the centralization of power in 
the hands of a few and the taking away 
the individual rights of the people to fre 
dom, set up a government of three branches 
and give them only limited powers. They 
reserved the rest of the powers to the States. 
The proponents of centralized government 
were not dead but have continued in all 
nations under one guise or another to plan 
for and work for a centralized world govern- 
ment which would take away the freedom 


of all the peoples of the world. 

So long as our people worshipped God and 
realized the sancitity of the individual per- 
sonality, our Nation was in no danger of 











becoming a centralized police state. In our 
generation though, the individual has be- 
come lost in the crowd. The time was when 
each workman did the complete task and 
was proud of the finished product. It was 
his creation. Today, under our mass-pro- 
duction methods no one person is respon- 
sible for the finished product and therefore 
cannot feel proud of the finished product 
as his creation. In the labor unions the 
leaders set the policy and the ordinary 
worker realizes that he has no choice. At 
first he resented this but wages are good 
and his pay check is larger because of the 
sinking of his individual rights and free- 
doms in the great mass of workers, so he 
acquiesced and gave up the freedom of 
choice. He must take his union paper, his 
trade paper, etc. The articles are written 
by the top and he becomes enmeshed in the 
propaganda and ceases to do his own think- 
ing. The time was when every man prided 
himself on doing his own thinking, but 
today you can read the trade, or union or 
daily papers and go out and find that the 
majority of the people are but mouthpieces 
of the propaganda in these papers. 

We cannot catch a fish with a bare hoox 
nor a bird or beast with a bare trap. We 
must camouflage it so that it looks enticing 
or we must create a diversion as the pick- 
pocket does to draw the victim’s attention 
elsewhere before we can catch him or take 
his property. The same is true with liberty. 
So the proponents are creating a diversion, 
getting people to crusade for the down- 
trodden southern Negro so that they can 
take away our liberties. If under the guise 
of keeping the Negro from being lynched 
or from being forced to pay a little cf his 
expenses of sending his children to school, 
they can get Congress to pass a law sending 
the Federal authorities into the different 
States to take over the local government 
and penalize some whole county for the 
overt act of some bunch of hoodlums who 
might kill a Negro,-they can take over all 
local government. Once the Central Govern- 
ment is given the police power the gate is 
open and they can then take over the local 
power for any purpose. They can arrest 
you from Washington about speaking lightly 
of the President or for any other idea that 
they choose. If any of these so-called civil- 
rights bills are passed giving the Central 
Government police powers in the Siates, 
then all freedom is gone in our beloved 
country. 

The southern Negro is better off than the 
comparable class in any nation of the earth 
or any nation that has ever existed on the 
face of the earth. They can own all the 
property that they will save their money 
and buy. They can vote under the same con- 
ditions as the ruling class by simply paying 
their school tax. They own more automo- 
biles than the rich class in other nations. 
They go to schools that are better than the 
schools that the whites went to when I was 
a boy. The North must remember that the 
South was devastated by a war a generation 
ago and they did not have any Marshall] plan 
to help them. They have had to come back 
by their own efforts. They get justice in the 
courts in most instances. There are always 
cruel-hearted men in every nation and people 
who mistreat their labor or those less fortu- 
nate than they. You have them in the 
North, too. These are the exception and not 
the rule, but these propagandists have sold 
the people of the North on the idea that all 
southern people mistreat the Negro. It is 
true that they do not live in as good houses 
as a general rule as the whites but that same 
condition exists in the North. The lower 
class of labor always lives in cheaper houses. 
The Negro who is only a few centuries re- 
moved from cannibalism has advanced fur- 
ther than any comparable race, but no race 
can be highly civilized overnight. It is a 
long-drawn-out process of growth. The only 
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result of forced association would be the 
degrading and mongrelization of the white 
civilization, as the Negro has not yet grown 
to that point. 

The southern leaders are basing their 
fight against the so-called civil rights on the 
grounds of States’ rights. They know the 
real proponents of this program don’t give 
a tinker’s damn about the rights of the 
southern Negro or for that matter any other 
minority or majority group either. They 
are just using the southern Negro as a smoke 
screen to hide their nefarious scheme of tak- 
ing away the liberties of all our people and 
making our country a dictatorship with them 
as the dictators. When and if Congress de- 
stroys the rights of the individual States to 
exercise the police power in those States and 
permits the bureaucrats at Washington to 
send police into the different States to en- 
force antilynching, antipoll tax, fair em- 
ployment, or any other thing, that very min- 
ute all liberty is lost. 

It behooves all patriotic Americans to look 
behind the crusade for civil rights and see 
that by destroying States’ rights they are 
destroying human rights and placing the 
lives and fortunes of all our people in the 
hands of the bureaucrats at Washington. 
After the powers are granted by Congress it 
will be too late to howl then. Are Ameri- 
cans going to be the prize dupes of all the 
ages by swapping away so great a freedom 
under the guise of civil rights to some of its 
citizens? Wake up, Americans, and save our 
liberties before it is too late. Let’s preserve 
States’ rights and the American form of gov- 
ernment in spite of the fact that the leaders 
of both the old parties have sold us down 
the river in their platforms. Make your 
wishes known before the election in No- 
vember. 

J. A. THIGPEN. 





Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEWIS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. LEWIS of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, no one ever chose the race to which 
he belonged. No one is responsible for 
the color of his skin any more than he is 
responsible for the color of his hair. It 
is well known that there are only five 
races: the Caucasian, Ethiopian, Malay- 
yan, Mongolian, and the Red. No Mem- 
ber of this Congress or any other 
Congress had anything to do with how 
he, or she came into this world and all 
peoples were here for a few years before 
they knew how they came or to what 
race they belonged, and no man should 
be censored or discriminated against be- 
cause of his race, color, or national origin. 


DISCRIMINATION 


I repeat that I am opposed to discrimi- 
nating against anyone because of his 
race or color. However, there may be— 
and I think there is—some dispute or 
controversy as to what constitutes dis- 
crimination. Every man and woman of 
normal mind is guilty of discrimination 
in many ways. A man who chooses to 
smoke a more expensive cigar instead of 
a stogie is guilty of discrimination. 
Every young man who marries some 
beautiful young girl instead of some one 
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of the many other beautiful girls of his 
acquaintance is guilty of discrimination. 
Would anyone challenge his right to 
choose? A man or woman may have a 
very discriminating mind but unless 
the act of discriminating is unjust or un- 
fair, no one has the right to complain. 
SEGREGATION 

I have absolutely no prejudice against 
the Negro race or any member of that 
race, but I am opposed to Negro children 
and white children attending the same 
schools, using the same playgrounds and 
recreational centers. I believe that 
Negro schools should be taught by mem- 
bers of their own race while the white 
schools should be taught by members of 
their own race. I do not believe this to 
be unjust or unfair. I think it is best for 
both races, 

Suppose that a certain schoo! district 
has 100 pupils ranging in age from 6 to 
16 years and made up of an equal number 
of white children and Negro children. 
Should these children be permitted to 
attend the same school and sit side 
by side in the school room? A white 
boy sitting beside a Negro girl, and 
a white girl, if you please, sitting beside 
a Negro boy? They study together, many 
are in the same grade and are in the same 
classes. They eat together and drink to- 
gether, just as if they were all white or 
all colored. On the playground they run, 
hop, skip, and jump, play tag, hide-and- 
seek, and other games together; attend 
the same social functions just as if they 
were all Negroes or all white. I am not 
only opposed to mixed schools but to 
mixed churches, Sunday schools, prayer 
meetings, and all of the social functions 
of the church. I believe it is best for the 
colored race and for the white race for 
each to have its own churches and 
schools. I think the Negro race should 
have its own churches and its own 
preachers and its own Sunday schools, 
its own prayer meetings, and its own so- 
cial functions, all separate and apart 
from the white race. I think this is best 
for both races. In traveling by train I 
believe that the Negroes should ride, 
sleep, and eat in separate coaches from 
the white people. Imagine, if you please, 
a colored man sleeping in a lower berth in 
the same coach just opposite a white 
woman in easy arm’s reach of ear 
Does not such tend to encourage amalga- 
mation of the races? I do not believe 
that any Member of this Congress or any 
other Congress believes in or would ad- 
vocate amalgamation of the Negro race 
with the white race. I rather think the 
large majority of the white race and a 
like majority of the Negro race are op- 
posed to amalgamation of the two races. 
Would not such be unfair to both races? 

In traveling on trains the facilities and 
accommodations provided for both races 
should be equal and any discrimination 
in this respect would be unfair. I have 
no objection to both races attending pub- 
lic gatherings at the same time such as 
races, State fairs, county fairs, public 
speaking, public games such as baseball, 
football and basketball, prize fights and 
public conventions and similar public 
gatherings. 

If we tolerate the association of the 
two races in the schools of America, in 


h other. 
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the chure in the hotels 
and restaurants, and on the trains for a 
few hundred years would it be fantastic 
to suggest that we would no longer have 
a Negro race or a white race, but instead, 
a mongrel race? 

I also believe that the Negro children 
of America in every State of the Union 
‘ ave the same educational oppor- 

unities and the same educational ad- 
ntages as the white children of Amer- 
.d that each State in the Union 
gi ve to the Negro schools the same 
uncial support as is given to the white 
chools. . The State should be careful to 
a h to the Negro schools and Negro 
‘hildren the same beautiful playgrounds 
and recreational centers as it furnishes 
to the white schools and white children 
of the State. Every appropriation made 
by the Congress of the United States and 
every appropriation made by every State 
Union for educational purposes 
ye fairly and equitably distributed 
the schools of the State without 

egard to race or color. 

SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


I am nian to H. R. 4952, which is 
designed to prevent segregation of the 
races in the armed forces. I understand 

I wspaper reports that General 
Bradley, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, a man who has had many 
years of experience in military affairs, 
an ne who was the Field Commander 
of American troops in Europe during 
World War II; and who helped to lead 

1d direct our armed forces on the 
loody battlefields of French Morocco, 
‘unisia, France, and Germany, is in 
f segregation in the American 
forces. Surely, the opinion of a 
his military training and his 
experience in leading and di- 
our military forces in World War 
10uld carry great weight with the 
ers of this Congress ~ with oe 

an people generally. I prefer 
his judgment upon the subject of 
tion in the armed forces of 
I believe segregation in the 
y forces is best for the Negro 
What a phe nay would a 
buck private” have for advancing 
company made up 
hs of white “aes and one- 
olored soldiers? Would not 
unities for edvancement be 
reater in a company made up 
of Negro soldiers? If segregation 
armed forces can be called dis- 
tion, would it not be discrimina- 
vor of rather than against the 

r? I think that segregation 

Negro soldier in the Ameri- 


at 


hes of America, 


1, la th 
should ne 


prade ina 


POLL TAXIS 
recognize the legal rights of 
in the Union, through its leg- 
partment, to prescribe the 
s of voters in all State, dis- 
and municipal election 


, IT am op} 


from voting in all elections. And since 
there are only seven States in the Union 
which have poll-tax laws and they are 
all in the South, and the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from each of these States are bitterly op- 
posed to the enactment of H. R. 29, this, 
to some degree, strengthens my belief 
that one of the main purposes of such 
laws is the discouragement of Negro vot- 
ing in such States. 

No American citizen should be de- 
prived of the right of suffrage on the 
ground of illiteracy, poverty, or inability 
to pay a poll tax. In view of article I, 
section 2, of the Federal Constitution, 
which is as follows 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


There may be some room for doubt as 
to the constitutional authority of the 
Congress of the United States to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters in na- 
tional elections such as the election of 
President, Vice President, electors for 
President and Vice President, United 
States Senators, and Members of the 
House of Representatives. However, I 
am inclined to resolve this doubt in favor 
of H. R. 29, an act making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a pri- 
mary or other election for nationa 
officers 

ANTILYNCHING 

Lynching is only one of the many ways 
of committing murder, and murder is a 
violation of the laws of God as well as th 
laws of man, whether it is committed by 
one person alone or by two or more per- 
sons acting together. 

I am opposed to H. R. 5763, a Federal 
Antilynching Act. In the first place, I 
seriously doubt the Congress having con- 

stitutional authority for aking such 
crimes a Federal violation. However, if 
T am in error about this then why should 
Congress single out this one way of com- 
mitting murder or attempting to commit 
murder and make it a Federal violation 
If Congress can legally make murder by 
lynching or an attempt to murder by 
lynching a Federal violation might it not 
make all crimes when committed by two 
or more persons acting together a Federal 
violation? Under section 2 of H. R. 5763 
if two or more persons acting together 
actually maces tr thereby produc- 
ing his death, their punishment for such 
crime is axed at “a fine not exceeding 
$10,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 20 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” If such two persons 
were indicted, tried, and convicted under 
the laws of any State of the Union the 
punishment would be oe at life im- 
prisonment and in moégt States, I believe, 
they might be given the aaah penal ty 
forsuchcrime. Ifthe Congress has legal 
authority to enact such legislation, then, 
by the same reasoning, might not the 
ne ngress make rape, robbery, horse steal- 

grand larency, and, in — all — 
crimes Federal violation Naturally, 
then, in that case the Fe siees courts an ‘d 


the State courts would have concurrent 
jurisdiction over all crimes, and then one 
could be punished twice for the same act, 
one time by the Federal courts and one 
time by the State courts. 

Moreover, I do not believe that there js 
any need for the legislation proposed jn 
this antilynching bill. Undoubtedly, the 

urpose of this act is to prevent mob 
violence. In other words, to prevent 
murder by mob violence. The record 
shows that there were 115 persons 
lynched in the United States in 1909, 
The next highest number in 1 year was 
76in 1910. The next highest number was 
61 in 1920. The nex: highest number was 
21 in 1930. The next highest number was 
six in 1946. In 1947 there was only one 
lynching in the United States. The 
above figures show that mob violence 
has been on the decline for many years, 
while many other crimes, and in fact, 
most other crimes have increased during 
the same period of time. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I 
am a Republican in politics, and, for the 
most part, believe in the principles 
enunciated by the Republican Party, but 
when it comes to the enactment of laws 
for the good of the American people, 
then I am an American first, and as a 
Member of Congress I will not and would 
not support any proposed legislation that 
seeks political advantage of one party 
over ancther. In such cases I prefer to 
let my own conscience be my guide. 


Vicious Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REN 


ARKS 


HON. HARVE TiBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc 
orD, I include an editorial from Simpson’s 
Daily Leader Times, Kittanning, Pa.: 

VICIOUS SUDSIDIES 

The support of agricultural products prices 
is worthy of comment. The 1948 potato 
crop has cost thus far this year the tax- 
payers $16,000,000 and bids fair to cost them 
more by the end of the year. 

The surpluses are bought at an average 
price of $1.55 per bushel. Probably the total 
sales will be twice this sum by the end of 
the year. In 1946 it cost the Government 
$93,000,000 to maintain the parity, what- 
ever that is, for potatoes alone. 

What has the Government done with the 
potatoes? Some they permitted to rot, 
some they sold at the remarkable price of 
1 cent a hundredweight for livestock feed. 
In many instances the prices received by the 
Government did not pay the shipping bill 
and this added to the loss. 

What would the farmers say if the Gov- 
ernment gave producers of clothing, for ex- 
ample, a price beyond reason and made the 
taxps for it? The tax is only part 
of the story, for the consumer must pay 
higher prices for the product than the pro- 
duction warrants. 

This is only one example of the vicious 
ubsidies that can be traced to the New Deal. 
The money cost is heavy and contributes 
greatly ot the high cost of living that Mr. 
Truman is so worried about. 


uyers pay 








But beyond that is the growing depend- 
ence upon the State that will issue into to- 
talitarianism unless stopped. Dependence 
develops, acquiescence develops despotism, 
The road is before the Government. 

The potatoes are cited as one example that 
may be increased by dozens in products, 
wages, and unnecessary governmental jobs. 
Yes, the high cost of living should be at- 
tacked.’ Here is a place to begin. 





Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the Land 
Unto All the Inhabitants Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the recent Democratic 
National Convention on July 13, 1948: 


Once again on a hot July day—172 years 
after the Declaration of Independence— 
Americans are gathered in Philadelphia to 
proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof. The great 
body of human rights announced in the pre- 
amble lives on, more precious and needed 
today than in 1776. 

This is the first convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the atomic age. The impact 
of atomic energy on an unsettled world gives 
supreme importance to the decisions which 
we make. We must seek our decisions with 
new earnestness and new consecration. 

A national convention is the very heart of 
our political life. It is the crossroads where 
free people decide which way they will go— 
how they will write their history. 

Millions of Americans are watching this 
convention. They await not only our choice 
of candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent—not only the reading of the Democratic 
platform—they wait to learn whether the 
Democratic Party is still the people’s party, a 
vigorous and dynamic force aware of the total 
needs of men and aware of the terrible re- 
sponsibility of government in July 1948. 

Three weeks ago in this very hall the Re- 
publican National Convention met. At a 
time when the people of the United States— 
and, indeed, of all the world—had a right 
to expect statesmanship of the highest cal- 
iber, just what did the Republican conven- 
tion do? 

For five sweltering summer days it danced 
on the grave of a dead President. 

The opposition would have us believe that 
the dominant figure at their recent conven- 
tion was their Presidential nominee; in fact, 
they would like to believe that themselves. 
The dominant figure of that convention was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and the American 
people know it. 

For five interminable uncomfortable days, 
with the temperature hovering near the 100 
mark, they shivered in the fear that the 
philosophy of Franklin Delano Roosevelt still 
lives in the hearts of the American people. 

Their fear was well founded. The spirit 
of Franklin Roosevelt does live. It lives in 
our hearts tonight. He lives in the hearts 
of men and women everywhere because he 
loved people, because he had faith in people 
and believed in their future, because he 


worked to fulfill the needs of people. 

And hecause Franklin Rocsevelt really be- 
lieved in the brotherhood of man he stands 
today as 


a symbol of the goal men seek. 
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It will take more than convention double 
talk to obscure the onslaught of the Repub- 
lican Party in the Eightieth Congress against 
the progressive, democratic program of the 
last decade. 

It will take more than convention double 
talk to make the people forget that the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress did nothing 
about education, health, housing, the cost of 
food—the things that make America tick. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress shows 
that the Republicans would destroy the ad- 
vances we have made. We must go forward— 
not backward. 

The New Deal met the problems and the 
needs of the thirties. As we approach the 
fifties, it is in no way edequate. We must 
go further, much further to new goals of 
human happiness and well-being. President 
Roosevelt realized this when he drafted his 
economic bill of rights in 1944. 

We must now secure an economic bill of 
rights. 

This century must concern itself with the 
welfare of the individual. If we are going 
to defeat communism, or any other form of 
totalitarianism, and help lead the way to- 
ward a free and democratic society of na- 
tions, democracy must offer man not only 
political freedom but economic security— 
jobs, homes, and the right to raise families 
without fear. 

The entire effort of this age must be the 
use of material resources for the enlargement 
of man’s total need and whole personality. 

Our resources of coal, steel, and power are 
all means to an end. They are not ends in 
themselves. They are tools by which we 
hope to realize the full potential of human 
beings. 

To think of material things as ends in 
themselves is to make one of the tragic mis- 
takes that the Communists make—the re- 
duction of life to a grossly materialistic level 
in which the spirit, the imagination, the full 
play of personality, the creativeness of man 
are smothered and betrayed. 

To identify democracy solely as a system 
of economic practices is an insult to Ameri- 
ca. Democracy is an idea concerning peo- 
ple—their dignity and their worth. 

We must set the example of freedom and 
economic security at home before it can be 
achieved in the world. 

America must retain leadership or accept 
isolation from the rest of the world—and, 
as a result of isolation, inevitable economic 
collapse and war. 

Only through the Democratic Party can we 
hope to realize the kind of forward-looking 
program that must be sought—and only 
through the Democratic Party if it be mili- 
tantly progressive—bringing new ideas, new 
plans to the new age piled high with per- 
plexities and problems, but limitless in its 
possibility and opportunity. 

The Republican Party, for all its protes- 
tations, would go back to pre-New Deal 
days—back to the jungle warfare of the 
twenties. 

Their concern is not for the enlargement 
of human dignity, the development of man’s 
personality, the growth of human security. 
Their concern is with the highest profit level, 
regardless of what human values may be at 
stake. 

That’s why, even on the very eve of a Presi- 
dential campaign, the Republican leadership 
in the Eightieth Congress dared to kill the 
long-range housing program. 

They fail to understand what a home 
means in terms of democratic living. They 
are indifferent to the fact that slums cor- 
rupt the mind and spirit; breed divorce, 
delinquency, and disease and—in terms of 
hard, cold cash—are paid for by bigger jails, 
reform schools for children, bursting county 
hospital wards and mental institutions. 

The fact that 15,000,000 American families 
need homes is no threat to democracy— 
measured by Republican standards. 
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No wonder that the greatest piece of social 
legislation ever to be passed—a program that 
was designed to free people of the fear of 
sickness, of the fear of unemployment, of 
the fears that beset old age—was the target 
for attack in the Eightieth Congress. 

No wonder employment-tax rates were 
frozen in an effort to forestall their need 
for adequate social-security benefits to meet 
the increased cost of living. 

No wonder that, in complete disregard of 
their 1944 platform pledge to extend social 
security, Republicans took almost a million 
people out from under the protection of the 
social-security program. 

No wonder they cut back the farm-con- 
servation program. 

No wonder they attacked and undermined 
the public-power program—sabotaging the 
TVA, Grand Coulee, Bonneville Flats, Big 
Thompson, and the Central Valley in my 
own State of California—selling out the 
people’s interests to the private utilities. 

There was nothing wrong about that— 
measured in Republican terms. 

Of course, the Republicans don’t go so far 
as to boast about their record in reclama- 
tion and public power, especially in the far 
West. 

But when it comes to their tax and anti- 
laber bills, that’s a different matter 

They are proud of their tax and antilabor 
legislation. 

These measures do indeed stand as a monu- 
ment to the work of the Eightieth Congress: 
A Knutson tax law which lifted the burden 
of our war debt from the shoulders of those 
enjoying the highest profits in history onto 
the backs of the veterans, the laborers, the 
teachers, the pensioners—all those who are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel now to pay 
for rent, bread, meat, milk—the necessities 
of life; a Taft-Hartley antilabor law which 
seeKs to deprive labor of the right to bargain 
collectively, speak freely, and organize politi- 
cally. 

The Knutson tax law and the Taft-Hartley 
antilabor law, passed over a Presidential 
veto, clearly define the basic differences be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic pro- 
grams. The Republican Party puts cor- 
porations first and the Democratic Party 
puts people first. 

I do not question the sincerity of the Re- 
publican Party. I challenge its judgment 
and its understanding of what it takes to 
make democratic society work. 

While the Republicans were spending the 
last 2 years figuring out ways to cut taxes 
for the rich and ways to gag the mouth of 
labor, inflation was engulfing our entire 
economy. 

I tell you, the housewife is frightened 
today when she sits down to plan her weekly 
budget. : 

We can measure the success or failure of 
our economic policies by what a doller bill 
will buy in the corner grocery store to fil 
the housewife’s market basket. Whether a 
mother can feed her family without mort- 
gaging their future is a matter of first con- 
cern. 

One doesn’t have tc 
know that 


be an economist to 
the more bloated we allow 


our 
economy to become, the more Crastic the 
remedies will have to be. To allow prices 
to continue to rise unchecked until our 
economy cracks open will be ruinous for 
everyone. 

Even measured by the Republican rd- 
stick, the refusal to meet squarely the issue 
of inflation in the EFightieth Congre is be- 
yond comprehension. 

What if people’s savings are being dried 
up? What if the consumer is in hock to 
banks, stores, and loan companies to the 
tune of more than $13,500,000.000—almost 
double the crushing debt of 1929 that pulled 
the plug of American purchasing power and 


toppled us into depression? 
Pl] I 
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Are not profits at the highest point in 
hi ry and are they not still rising? 


What’if every insurance policy, bond, and 
pension is worth one-third less in purchas- 
ing power than it was in 1946? 

What if ground round steak is a dollar 
a pound What if the price of fruits and 
ve bles doubled in the last year? 

What if 60 percent of our families in cities 
earn | than what is needed for an ade- 
qua 1d balanced diet—a decent and ac- 
ceptable standard of living? 

Here at last we have full peacetime em- 
ployment and it turns into a mockery be- 
cause people are being driven deeper and 
deeper il debt. But the big corporations 
are 1 zs into the red—so there was no 
cause for alarm. 

Corpor profits were $9,000,000,000 in 
1945, $16,000,000,000 in 1946, and $18,000,- 

1947—even after taxes and after 


600,Ct in 





wage increases were paid. And are not profits 
still going higher? 

What is wrong with that? What if the 
threat of malnutrition does hang over the 
heads of a whole generation of our children? 


What if the housewife has to pay 50 per- 
cent more to feed her family today than 
she did 2 years ago when this Republican 
Congress took over? 

To do anything about prices would have 
been “socialistic.” The National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Republican lead- 
ership—in and out of Congress—told us so 
time and time again. Canada, of course, re- 
stored price controls when she saw her food 
prices getting out of hand, with the result 
that Canadians today pay half as much for 
their meat as we do and 10 to 15 to 20 cents 
less per item for their other foods—including 
Canadian bacon. ; 

But the Republicans are for rugged in- 
dividualism even if it costs the consumer 
billions of dollars—his health and peace of 
mind; even if it brings collapse to our own 
economy; even if it threatens our entire in- 
ternational program. 

For what happens at home directly affects 
what happens in the rest of the world. As 
our prices go up, we not only pay more for 
food, clothes, machines, services, and raw 
materials we need, but the countries who buy 
in our markets pay more, too. 

When loans are, made to other countries 
each timetable for reconstruction is thrown 
off schedule because we have allowed our 
own economy to run away with us. 

Between the time the loan is granted and 
the time purchases are made in this country, 
each d r buys less than had been counted 
on, while at the same time we are telling 
these countries to stabilize their own cur- 
rencies. So we see that the success of our 
foreign policy is dependent upon the health 
of our domestic economy. 

Because I am a mother I think of the 
market basket at home and abroad in terms 
of the health of growing children. 

Because I am a woman I measure inflation 
not only in terms of dollars and cents but in 
ter f human lives. 

During the next 4 months many trumped- 
up excuses will be given for failure to stop 

















the rising cost of the market basket. Most 
of these excuses will be coming from iso- 
lationists Isolationism and inflation go 
hand in hand. 

The people who are again ready to parade 
moldy isolationism are the same people whose 
ec ymic philosophy is now picking the pock- 
€ every housewife in America. 

T ist majority of American people have 
turned their backs on isolationism. 

We not only believe in the United Nations 


but we know that the idea of the United 


ations is the greatest concept that man 
has ever had 

, We kK that the Charter of the United 
Nations, following our own Constitution, sets 
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a new goal—this time for the peoples of the 
world. 

We know that we must give to this infant 
organization the understanding and support 
future generations demand. 

We know that we must work cooperatively 
with other nations if we are ever to solve 
the basic problems of atomic energy and the 
reduction of armaments and the rebuilding 
of world trade. 

We know that, as the richest and greatest 
creditor nation, we must bear our burden 
of the cost of putting devastated nations 
on their feet. 

We want to contribute our knowledge and 
skill to the end that men can live and work 
together in freedom. 

But the fact remains that there are those 
in Congress who are still isolationists. They 
happen to be the leaders of the House of 
Representatives. They happen to be heads 
of the most powerful committees. They hap- 
pen to be Republicans. 

We invited the United Nations to make 
its home in the United States. Over a year 
ago, the United States signed an agreement 
to lend the United Nations the money to 
build a permanent home. At the direction 
of the Republican leadership, the bill author- 
izing the United Nations’ loan was not per- 
mitted to come to the floor of the House for a 
vote. 

At the direction of this same Republican 
leadership, $2,000,000,000 were cut from the 
vital European Recovery program. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Act, which is 
the Keystone of our foreign economic policy, 
came up for renewal, the Republican leader- 
ship introduced a substitute bill which would 
have halted the rebuilding of world trade. 
Only 3 out of 51 Republican Senators and 
only 15 out of 245 Republican Congressmen 
voted to continue our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program intact. 

After thousands of protests, important 
changes were made in the Senate and the 
trade act was renewed, but only for a single 
year instead of the usual three which are 
essential. Why? An ominous threat of the 
Grundy high-tariff policy now hangs over 
all our international trade negotiations. 

And, at the direction of the Republican 
leadership, a displaced persons bill was finally 
passed following the worst Nazi tradition of 
anti-Semitism. 

Republicans cut down to a beggardly 6,000 
the quota of Jews to be admitted among the 
200,900 displaced persons, while at the same 
time they invited into the United States 
under the German and Austrian immigration 
quotas nearly 30,000 ethnic Germans—Volk- 
deutsche. 

Who are the Volkdeutsche? They were 
Hitler's fifth columns. They were the Ger- 
mans who lived in the countries surrounding 
Germany and who were driven back into Ger- 
many after we won the war. 

Then the Republicans proceeded to take 
away from the Jews they had condemned to 
remain in the stinking DP camps of Germany 
the pathetically small extra calories they had 
been allotted over the German ration because 
they had been hungry longer than their Ger- 
man persecutors. 

Mr. Taper, the Republican chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, said on the 
floor of the House: “Unless that is done, 
it is absolutely impossible ever to get these 
people out of these camps.” He did not 
specify where in heaven’s name these miser- 
able remnants of Hitler’s sadism were to go. 

We are the Nation which chiseled on our 
Statue of Liberty these words: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free; 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 


to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 





In sharp contrast to the thinking that 
went into the writing of the displaced per. 
sons’ bill, we have the President’s program 
on civil rights, which will stand as one of 
the great historic documents in the demo- 
cratic life of this Nation. 

In order to make these rights a reality 
for every citizen, it is now up to the Amer. 
ican people to elect men and women who 
will vote for them. 

There has been much talk of bipartisan 
foreign policy in which the Democrats anq 
Republicans have cooperated. 

This policy has worked—where it has 
worked—because a minority of the Republi- 
cans in Congress have been Willing to go 
along with an almost solid bloc of Demo- 
crats in support of the policies we endorse 
as a people. 

This small group of more internationally- 
minded Republicans is now asking the coun- 
try to believe that if the administration of 
all foreign policy is turned over to the Re- 
publican Party, they will continue the basic 
direction of our foreign policy. 

How can they? 

What will they do with the majority of 
their own party while they accomplish this 
miracle? The greater the Republican ma- 
jority, the greater the power of the Republi- 
can leadership in Congress which has again 
and again shown its isolationist bias. 

Only the fact that the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress had as many Democrats as it 
did saved the bipartisan foreign policy from 
going on the rocks. 

I see the very real danger that we may be 
wooed back into isolationist patterns of 
thought and action before we realize what 
has happened to us. 

We cannot have peace by simply writing it 
into a party platform, 

We must stay with it, not just 1 year, but 
until we have won this battle for survival. 

How we as a people are oriented is more 
important than how we are organized. The 
test of every economic and social measure 
should be: Will it make for healthy com- 
munities and good people? 

The test of every international program 
must be whether or not it is in the old pat- 
tern of expansion or in the new pattern of 
equilibrium. 

It is not enough that men work. Man is 
not a commodity. Man has a mind and a 
heart, and we must consider both if we are 
to preserve free institutions. Representa- 
tive government is being tested as never 
before. 

It is not enough for us to do all that is 
possible. We must do that which is im- 
possible. 

We cannot turn our backs on man’s last 
hope for peace. 

We must work for the unity ard effective 
brotherhood of man without waiting for an- 
other war to prove that the current pursuit 
of power, profit, and all manner of material 
things is treason to humanity—treason and 
national suicide. 

The fundamental issue today is the same 
as it was in the days of Thomas Jefferson-—— 
the same as it was 16 years ago when the 
Democratic victory of people over privilege 
was led by the greatest leader of them all, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—the same as it was 
when the courageous and fearless stand of 
Andrew Jackson guided a young nation up 
the road to a great destiny. 

As a living memorial to the man who be- 
lieved that a Nation’s wealth is its people, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the service of 
the people. In the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt let us renew our efforts to achieve 
the peace all men seek and the freedom every 
man deserves. 

Let us truly “proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
on. 








Many Among the DP’s in the European 
Camps Are Nazi Collaborationists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
IT am introducing into the Recorp a fur- 
ther portion of the article by Mr. Abra- 
ham G. Duker on the need of screening 
immigrants to the United States. 

An adequate investigation of the Nazi 
records and other sources as well as a 
most stringent screening process are 
essential for America’s protection against 
these subversive elements. 

The study on the need for screening 
displaced persons applying for entry into 
the United States by Abraham G. Duker 
proves on the basis of the Nuremberg 
trials materials that many of the DP’s 
voluntarily served in the German armies 
and participated in the wanton killing 
of helpless men, women, and children. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, you will agree 
that the Justice and State Departments 
should investigate, and the surviving 
victims of the atrocities should be called 
to testify, and all such suspects should be 
rigorously examined. 

It is pertinent to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that Abraham G. Duker, at the present 
time a research consultant at the Train- 
ing Bureau for Jewish Communal Serv- 
ice, has a background which qualifies him 
as an expert in this field. Born in 
Poland, Mr. Duker came to this country 
in 1923; took his bachelor of arts degree 
at the College of the City of New York in 
1930; did graduate work at Columbia 
University; and was first editor of the 
Contemporary Jewish Record, now pub- 
lished as Commentary, and editor of the 
research institute for peace and postwar 
problems of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

In the United States Army he was a 
political analyst with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and subsequently served 
with the United States Chief of Staff, 
Prosecution of Axis Criminality. He is 
author of The Situation of the Jews in 
Poland, Jewish Survival in the World 
Today, and other books; coauthor of 
Jews in the Postwar World; on the edi- 
torial board of several publications; in- 
structor in modern Jewish history at the 
Seminary School for Jewish Studies and 
at the School of Religious Education of 
the Hebrew Union College. 

Tury HELPED TO KIL. 434,329 Persons 

Document L-18, June 30, 1943, an cfficial 
report on the extermination of 434,329 Jews 
(a fact frankly proclaimed in the report), 
states: 

“Owing to the great number of Jews and 
the vast area to be combed out, these actions 
were performed with the assistance of de- 
tachments from the security police, order 
police, Gendarmerie, and the Ukrainian po- 
lice, all acting together in numerous single 
sweeps.” 

The Ukrainians were equally helpful in 
rounding up partisans. States the same re- 
port: 
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“The place of communication in the woods 
near Brody having been discovered by in- 
terrogations, the whole of the forest area was 
surrounded and combed out by detachments 
of Gendarmerie and Ukrainian police.” 

In Document 3257-PS, December 2, 1941, 
a German officer described an action as 
follows: 

“It was done entirely in public with the 
use of the Ukrainian Militia, and unfortu- 
nately in many instances with members of 
the armed forces taking part voluntarily. 
* * * The way these actions which in- 
cluded men and old men, women, and chil- 
dren of all ages were carried out was hor- 
rible. The great masses executed make this 
action more gigantic than any similar meas- 
ure taken so far in the Soviet Union.” 


A GERMAN TESTIFIES 


One of the most gruesome and graphic 
descriptions of the massaere of the Jews is 
contained in an affidavit (Doc. 2992-PS) 
by the German engineer, Hermann Fried- 
rich Graebe, who witnessed the outdoor mass- 
executions in the Ukrainian towns Rowno 
(July 13, 1942) and Dubno (October 5, 1942). 
Graebe’s affidavit was quoted by Justice Jack- 
son. the chief British prosecutor, Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross, by the tribunal, and by the 
Presiding Justice Lawrence at a meeting in 
London. As in the hundreds of other towns 
and villages, in Dubno and Rowno also it is 
the Ukrainians who guided the SS men, 
searched the ghettos, beat the people, as- 
sembled and drove them to the places of 
slaughter. Graebe writes in regard to 
Rowno: 

“Shortly after 22:00 the ghetto was en- 
circled by a large SS detachment and about 
three times as many members of the Ukrain- 
ian Militia.” 

It is not proposed to recount here Graebe’s 
narrative of the orgy of blood and torment 
that followed; the document is available to 
all who are interested in the human quali- 
ties of these political refugees. With re- 
spect to the massacre in Dubno, Graebe re- 
lates: 

“Armed Ukrainian militia drove the people 
off the trucks under the supervision of an 
SS man. The militia acted as guards on the 
trucks and drove them to the pits.” 

Interested readers are again referred to 
Graehe’s text on the proceeding at the pits, 
which so aroused Justice Jackson, Sir Hartley 
Shaw?-ross, and Justice Lawrence. (192). 

A Jewish survivor of that tewn also cites 
that date as the day on which the ghetto 
was liquidated. His words follow (this is 
my only citation from a Jewish source and is 
used merely to corroborate a non-Nazi Ger- 
man’s affidavit abcut an identical event): 

“Came 5 October, 1942, the day of the 
sc-rowful end of the remaining Jews in the 
Ghetto. * * * The last action was similar 
to the earlier actions. It was carried out 
exclusively by Ukrainians, who, acting as 
German messengers, proceeded singing and 
joyous from town to town and liquidated 
the ghettos.” 

Document 3047-PS, 24 October, 1941, is an 
account, by Master Sergeant Soennecken, of 
the massacre of 8,000 Jews in the Ukraini 
town Borysow on 19-20 October. Scennecken, 
incidentally, refers to Russians, but he clearly 
means Ukrainians. (Resenberg had indeed 
complained that many Germans tend to con- 
found the two national groups and mistreat 
them alike). 

“Upon arrival there on Friday 1 was in- 
formed by the head of the Russian security 
police there, Ehof, who had been installed 
in his post some time ago by the SD, that 
on the night from Sunday to Monday all 
Jews cf Borrisow were to be shot. (Inci- 
dentally, Ehof was, according to Soennekken, 
the former Communist mayor of the town.) 
To my astounded question that it would be 
impossible to dispatch 8,0CO persons into 
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eternity in the course of a single night in a 
fairly orderly manner, he replied that it 
was not the first time that he did this and 
that he would be able to finish the job with 
his men; he was no longer a layman at 
ws. * * * 

The shootings were begun at3 a.m. First 
the men were brought cut. They were 
driven to the place of execution in Russian 
cars, escorted by men of the Russian security 
police who were detailed for this purpose. 
Because there were not enough of these men, 
however, reinforcements were brought in 
from the neighboring Russian security police 
offices, such ac Zembin, etc. They were pro- 
vided with the well-known red and white 
armbands and armed with rifles and auto- 
matic pistols. On the Poletzkaia Ulitsa road 
leading to the airport I saw these cars, at 
considerable intervals loaded with women 
and children. These cars were guarded by 
men of the Russian security police. * * * 

“The first contingent, about 20 men, were 
made to jump into the pits after taking off 
all but their underwear. They were then 
shot from above. Of course these dead and 
half-dead people were lying pell-mell. The 
next victims had to line them up so as to 
gain as much space as possible. Then it 
continued as above. When the bottom row 
of the mass grave was full, the Jews had to 
put a layer of sand over the bodies and had 
to trample upon both sand and bodies. The 
most horrible scenes are said to have taken 
place in these mass graves. Shortly before 
my departure to the front I met two German 
soldiers, a pfc. and a corporal, who, from 
curiosity, had witnessed these executions 
from very cicse by. They fully confirmed 
the information sought by me. They added 
that the Russian policemen were given a 

1 





great deal of liquor, otherwise they woul 
hardly have been able to perform tl 
ficult task.” 

Scennecken refers to a gay party that took 
place on the eve of the executions at which 
were present the mayor, Dr. Stankewicz, the 
assistant chief, Kowalewski, and “a large 
number of security policemen and their 
wives, fiancées, or girl friends.” 

No doubt every one of them now bears a 
new name, passes Off as a martyr of Soviet 
oppression, and answers to all the specifi- 
cations of a “political refugee.” 

The story of Borysow was enacted in every 
one of the hundreds of towns of the Ukraine 
And when the Jews were no more, the same 
present-day martyrs were used to hound 
partisans, recruit forced laborers, confisc 
property, supervise labor gangs, cperate the 
crematoria. 
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MATERIAL AWARDS 

A different type of quislings received their 
awarcs in terms of jobs and property. The‘ 
too, were recruited among the Lithuani 


Ukrainians, and White Russians. Documen 
Ec. 336, a memorandum by Rosenberg 
November 26, 1942, on the treatment 
Poles, instructed the Nazi administrators in 
Poland to take care that “in partici 
mayors, district and region chiefs of Pt 
nationality or pro-Polish leaders of large: 
industrial plants and estates will be dis- 
missed and replaced by members cf her 
nationalities (Lithuanians, White Russians 
Ukrainians).” * * * The Polish school 
system will not be develcped and extended 
beyond 4 years of primary school. * * * 
The Polish language is to be used only 
those localities which have an undispute 
Polish majority. It must neither be pi 
on the same level nor be preferred 

use of Lithuanian, White Ruthenian, 


Ukrainian.” 


By Erich Koch’s decree of September 7 
1942, the Ukrainians—‘former officials ant 
Officers of the Ukraine” (meaning 
Communist Officials, as this area had 
under the Soviets since 1920)—-were placed in 











charge of assembling and administering all 
Jey property “now without proprietor” 
(i. e., ¢ hey had been exterminated). 

The Linians were equally helpful in 
rounding up partisans. Document L-18, cited 
above, relates: 

“The place of communication in the woods 
ne Brody having been discovered by inter- 
I the whole of the forest area was 


surrounded and combed out by detachmenis 








of gendarmerie and Ukrainian police.” 

The partisans operating in the Ukraine suf- 
fered not only from the collaborationist mili- 
tia, who numbered tens of thousands—but 
aiso from the Bandera and Melnyk nation- 
alist eg gs operating in the woods. These 
gangs, has been indicated, had a Fascist 
ideo! and cooperated at first with the 


Nazis. Only when the Nazis definitely re- 
l to establish an autonomous Ukraine, 
3, did they cease cooperating, but at 








> they continued to kill Jews 


same. 
and pro-Allied partisans. These gangs were 
joined also by Ukrainians who were being 


d up for forced labor after the Jews 
exterminated. (In the early period 
ecupation the Ukrainians shared 
ilts, Rumanian, French the privi- 
zy voluntary laborers.) Members 
r Bandera and Melnyk gangs are 
e western zones, thousands of them, 
now considered bona fide “political 





nd are 
iuge€e 
STATISTICS OF THE WARSAW GHETTO REVOLT 
The infamous report on the crushing of the 
Warsaw Ghetto (1061-PS), which created a 
stir in Nuremberg when it was made public, 
gives the number of participating troops as 


2,090, and of these 704 are Poles, Ukrainians, 
and Balts. The following figures of partici- 
pants in 3 days’ operations illustrate to what 


an extent the crushing of the Ghetto was per- 
the newly fangled “political 


il 27, 1943: 
* strength: From 0700 to 1900 hours— 
nan police, 200 Trawniki, 140 Polish 





1943: Day—German police, 2 offi- 
cers, 87 men; Waffen SS, 25 men; Trawniki, 
1; Polish police, 1 officer, 180 men. 


“May 13, 1943: Day—-German police, 2 offi- 
cers, 137 men; Trawniki, ?70 men; Polish 
police, 1 officer, 160 men, (Trawniki are 
mixed collaborationist elements, mostly 


COLLABOR..TIDINISTS INCORPORATED IN SS 


The Baltic and Ukrainian collaboration- 


ists proved so loyal to their Nazi masters 
that the latter incorporated them in the 
elite c in the SS. For a non-German 
to qualify for membership in the SS, he 

> sed to have proved his total loy- 
T+ ~s 


Himmler, in short, to be a super- 
An isolated report (1137-PS, October 
lists the following SS attached 
solely to the air force: 1,383 Russian SS; 
f Jkrainian SS; 2,354 White Ruthenian 
SS: and 1,012 Lithuanian SS auxiliaries. 
eport adds: 

zinian, Russian, White Ruthenian, 
unian SS were employed from the 
ezinning the Reich.” 

D ument 809-PS refers to 250 selected 
SS auxiliaries noncommissioned 
ndidates, which had just joined 
1 infantry division after 8 weeks’ 












So pleased were the Nazis with the accom- 
the collaborationist SS for- 
at Hans Frank appealed to Hit- 
ler to permit him to recruit the politically 
much Poles of western Galicia in 
order to establish units similar to the Waffen 
i 


plishments of 


mations. th 


calmer 






3S division Galicia created for the Ukrain- 
al , p. 15). 

cument L-172, in vhe portion con- 
taining materials for the lecture of the chief 
of the general staff of the armed forces 


the Reich, November 7, 1942, the 
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following statement is made in connection 
with recruiting the collaborationist Red 
Army Vlassov’s, Cossack, and Turkmen di- 
visions. “At the moment, the Reichsfuehrer 
of the SS is engaged in draining the defen- 
sive resources of Estonia and Latvia as well 
as the Croatian, Moslem, and Macedonian 
manpower supplies.” 

The SS were wholly a volunteer corps. 
Collaborationist SS could attain this rank 
only after they had proven by deed their total 
devotion to nazism. In declaring the SS a 
criminal organization, after reciting the 
multitude and variety of crimes which this 
group perpetrated, the International Military 
Tribunal declared its judgment: “It is im- 
possible to single out any portion of the SS 
which was not involved in these criminal 
activities.” 
COLLABORATIONISTS ACTIVE IN 

CAMPS 


EXTERMINATION 


Large numbers of collaborationists—SS 
and others—were assigned to the various 


extermination camps as guards and tormen- 
tors. Rudolf Hoess, the commandant of 
Auschwitz from May 1940 to December 1943, 
during which period, on his own admission, 
3,000,000 persons were exterminated there, 
testified at Nuremberg on April 15, 1946: 

“We had thousands of guards who could 
hardly speak German, who came * * * 
as volunteers and joined these units.” 

In describing the operations at Treblinka, 
the largest extermination camp after Ausch- 
witz, SS Dr. Kurt Gerstein relates that as the 
transports arrived— 

“Two hundred Ukrainians tear the doors 
open and drive the people out of the cars 
with whips.” (Doc. 2170-PS). 

The Nazis, as has been indicated, were few, 
widely distributed, stationed almost entirely 
in the towns and lost in the maze of villages. 
To carry out the confiscations, requisitions, 
recruitment for forced labor, the Nazis used 
a large force of collaborationists, made of 
local residents, without whom these tasks 
could not have been carried out. In Docu- 
ment 2008, August 27, 1943, a German Lieu- 
tenant, Adolf Aumann, describes the brutal- 
ity with which the Ukrainian militia assem- 
bled and transported forced laborers to Ger- 
many (the Jews had already been extermi- 
nated in 1943). He commented that such 
treatment “is not good propaganda for the 
Germans in the Ukraine.” 

Yet these brutalities were carried out by 
local Ukrainians. 





Housing at Grass Roots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the pinch 
of housing at the grass roots is what 
should count in our consideration of 
housing legislation. ‘The following re- 
vealing letter from a housewife, married 
to a disabled Navy veteran, struggling 
under terrible conditions with the hous- 
ing problem should be of interest to every 
Member. Housing legislation to count 
must be comprehensive and must afford 
adequate housing for families such as this 
which cannot afford to pay over $50 a 
month rent. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
comprehensive housing bill remains the 
only approach to a solution of this prob- 
lem which is before the Congress. 





JULY 19, 1949, 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: We have tried everything in the 
past 3 years to find housing but we are sti) 
residing with my husband's family. Let me 
explain more in detail. To begin with, let me 
list the factors which make me feel certain 
we should qualify for housing. 

My husband is a disabled Navy veteran and 
receives a pension. He is employed on an on- 
the-job training job under Public Law 16. 
I am also an ex-SPAR. We have never liveq 
by ourselves since our marriage almost 3 
years ago. We have an 18 months old child. 
The apartment where we live consists of 
four rooms, kitchen inclusive. My husband 
myself, and child share a small bedroom. 
To say we are crowded is putting it mildly. 
My father- and mother-in-law share an. 
other room and my husband's brother, an ex. 
marine, has a makeshift bed in the living 
room. He is rightfully entitled to our room 
but as conditions are nothing can be done. 
The crowded conditions and the baby have 
aggravated things. Due to our prolonged 
stay my husband’s folks would like us to 
move but because of the baby the, have not 
done anything drastic. In the past, condi- 
tions have become so unbearable that I was 
forced to take the baby and move with my 
family in Detroit. After a month passed I 
returned under the condition that we strive 
to find a place but to no avail. My hus- 
band’s disability is of the nature which re- 
quires peace of mind and a minimum of ex- 
citement. He certainly has not followed 
these rules and consequently he has had 
several recurrences of attacks. These state- 
ments can be verified by his disability award 
and the doctor where he reports for reex- 
amination. To add to our troubles we live 
on the fifth floor and it is a walk-up and it is 
very difficult to carry the child up and down. 
I must add that the arguments and differ- 
ences which have occurred between us prob- 
ably are justified on both sides. Maybe if I 
were in my husband's folks place I would 
feel as they do and vice versa, however, I 
am convinced it is impossible for two families 
to live together and get along. So the above 
are the reasons I believe our case should be 
classified serious enough to warrant place- 
ment. 

Now, I will state what we have done to try 
and remedy our situation. We are listed 
with the New York City Housing Authority 
and have applications at numerous projects. 
Everytime we even read about a proposed 
city project we go to apply. One answer 
to an inquiry I wrote to a project dates 
back to 1946. The City Housing Authority 
must have very rigid rules for qualification, 
evidently they do not consider our case seri- 
ous enough for housing. In the past I have 
written to them explaining our plight even 
to our living apart but nothing was done. 
I was told at one project that if we had a 
roof over our heads to consider ourselves 
lucky. It is an easy enough statement for 
someone not sharing these circumstances 
to make. I have pleaded with Mew York 
City Housing Authority to tell us what quali- 
fications we lack if any. In the Amsterdam 
and Jacob Riis houses a very low income 
ceiling is in existence, therefore we are out 
of the income bracket because the combina- 
tion of my husband's salary, pension and sub- 
sistence would bring us over their maximum 
allowance. The Marcy houses in Brooklyn, 
however, have a more liberal ceiling and we 
would be eligible on an income basis there 
Iam sure. The last I heard from them was 
an acknowledgment of application and told 
that we would hear from them if we were 
acceptable, that was in May. 

It is my belief that we deserve a place to 
live after going through a war to help keep 
this country free. We certainly aren’t ask- 


ing too much to be placed in quarters. So 
far I would consider our 3 years of marriage 
merely existing, not living. I know our stay 

















with my husband's family has been detri- 
mental to our marriage. I feel so sure that 
we are eligible for housing and I have some 
very ugly thoughts concerning the New York 
City housing authorities’ method of place- 


me! 
As far as private housing is concerned we 


not afford to pay over $50 a month rent 


ca : 

end even that amount would require a 
struggle. We certainly cannot afford a bonus 
so we are out of luck on that score. 


We would appreciate anything at all you 
could do for us. We really are badly in 
need of housing facilities please help us. 

I remain, 


Mrs. B. J. B. 
New York, N. Y. 





Federal Civilian Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a statement 
prepared by Mr. Alvin A. Burger, well- 
known economist and research director 
for the Association of State Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the United 
States, on the subject, Federal Civilian 
Employment Keeps Going Up. 

I think every representative of the 
people who is interested in curtailing 
Government expenses and the elimina- 
tion of waste in the Government should 
read this short synopsis of points which 
have been brought to the attention of 
the Congress by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FEeDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT KEEPS 
GoInG UP 


Despite repeated disclosures of waste of 
manpower by the Federal Government over 
a long period of time, and despite occasional 
avowals and attempts by congressional com- 
mittees to do something about it, Federal 
civilian employment is increasing at the rate 
of nearly 500 persons a day. (We are talking 
about civilian employees only—not enlist- 
ments in the armed services.) 

In December there were 1,995,388 civilian 
employees on the Federal pay rolls. By the 
end of May there were 2,066,285. By the 
end of July the 2,100,000 mark will be reached 
and probably passed. 

This is an increase of about 105,000 in 
7 months, 

The recruitment of new Government em- 
ployees will not end this month, or the next, 
or the next. In fact, Congress-approved ap- 
propriations for the coming fiscal year will 
permit the executive branch to expand Uncle 
Sam's civilian pay roll army to a possible 
ro of 2,250,000 between now and June 30, 
849, 

This upward trend will continue as indi- 
cated unless Congress takes drastic action 
immediately to bring it to an end. 





‘These figures, taken from reports of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
differ but slightly from totals shown in the 


personnel reports of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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But if the returning Eightieth Congress de- 
cides during the coming weeks to enact pub- 
lic housing, Federal-school aid, price control, 
and other new domestic spending legislation 
sought by the President and advocated by 
so-called liberal elements in both political 
parties, the present 500-a-day increase in 
Federal employment will not only not be 
curbed but will be accelerated. 


SENATOR BYRD OFFERS SOME FACTS 


Senator Harry F. Byrpo (Democrat, Vir- 
ginia), chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, and a recognized authority in Con- 
gress on the Federal personnel picture, re- 
cently published a comprehensive report on 
which many arresting facts are set forth. 
Here are some: 

The total number of civilians now em- 
ployed by the Federal Government is more 
than twice the number employed at the peak 
of World War I. 

It is more than three and a half times the 
total of 563,805 employed in 1932 (a figure 
which was criticized as too high at the time 
by Presidential candidate Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who promised to reduce it by 25 per- 
cent). 

It is more than twice the total of 926,415 
Civilians employed in 1939, just prior to the 
World War II emergency. 

In the civilian or peacetime agencies 
exclusive of the Military Establishment, ci- 
vilian employment is now more than 80,000 
greater than it was at the end of the World 
War II peak, and more than 165 percent of 
the peak prior to the war emergency in 1939. 

The Military Establishment (Army, Navy, 
and Air Force) is employing three times as 
many Civilians per man in uniform as it was 
at the World War II peak. 

At average pay of $3,340 per employee, Fed- 
eral pay-roll expenditures will exceed $7,000,- 
000,000 in the coming year. This is nearly 
four times as much as the §$1,850,000,000 
which the Federal Government paid out in 
the fiscal year 1939 when there were 926,000 
Civilians on the pay rolls. 


30-PERCENT REDUCTION IN EMPLOYMENT 
RECOMMENDED 


Senator Byrp states: 

“If the estimated employment for the 
fiscal year 1949 were reduced 30 percent, or 
630,000 employees, the total would still be 
a half-million greater than it was in the 
year just prior to the World War II emer- 
gency. 

“It would appear that a half million addi- 
tional civilian employees should be sufficient 
to meet new postwar requirements including 
the new military expansion, the foreign-aid 
programs, veterans’ services, and so forth. 

“T am confident a reduction of this per- 
centage or more could be made without im- 
pairment of any essential functions. 

“The annual savings would be more than 
$2,000,000,000."" * 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS FLOUTED 


It was only 2 years ago—in June 1946— 
that a Congress which was fed up with in- 
flated Federal pay rolls, imposed an employ- 
ment “ceiling’’ upon the executive branch. 
Under this ceiling, the Federal departments 
and agencies were gradually to reduce the 
number of their employees so that by June 
80, 1947, the over-all total would not exceed 
1,650,000 persons. 

For a while this ceiling mandate legis- 
lated by Congress had a good effect. Fed- 
eral employment began to diminish slowly, 
But it was not long before many of the agen- 
cies began to ignore the ceilings. Viola- 
tions—both technical and deliberate—took 
place with sickening frequency. As a re- 
sult, the personnel reduction goal ordered by 


? Memorandum by Senator Byrp on Federal 
personnel, just released. 
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Instead, an 
The will of 


Congress was never achieved. 
upward trend was resumed, 
Congress was defeated. 

So now we find the Government hiring 
new empioyees at the rate of nearly 500 a 
day, every day in the month. 

EXAMPLES OF PERSONNEL INCREASES 

When World War II struck, it was only 
natural that the Military Establishment 
should demand, and be granted, large num- 
bers of civilian employees to carry on Army- 
and Navy-sponsored construction and indus- 
trial work. Civilian payrolls of the War and 
Navy Departments rose to a peak early in 
1945, and then, with the war’s end, quickly 
shrunk to transition-to-peacetime levels. 

It was only natural also that Government 
civilian agencies created to perform war- 
emergency work should require thousands 
upon thousands of new employees. When 
the war ended, these agencies were gradually 
liquidated—albeit reluctantly—and their 
employees were either discharged or trans- 
ferred to peacetime or old line departments. 

But it also happened that nearly every 
peacetime department and agency of the 
Government found reasons or excuses to par- 
ticipate in the war efiort. So they, too, 
requested more employees for the dura- 
tion. But when the war ended nearly all 
of them wanted to hang on to their wartime 
employees, and most of them did. 

Here are a few exampies showing how 
some of the larger departments have fared 














as to personnel since December, 1932:* 

| | 

De- | De- De- 

| cem- | cem- | cem April 

ber ber ber 1948 

| 1932 1939 1945 
State Department - 4,686 6,249 18,864 21,816 
Treasury Department...! 52,043 » 95,643 90,117 
Post Office Department... 273, 583 345 447, £99 488, 059 
Interior Department 14, 48 ! 19, 776 
Agriculture Department_} 26, 371 86, 200 75, 351 
Commerc Department 17, SI 29, S66) 40, 146 
Veterans’ Administra- 

oo ‘ ” 34,111 38,481 92, 867 201, 910 


SOME REASONS FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT RISB 


There are, of course, Government agen- 
cies whose workloads have increased sub- 
stantially as the result of post-war condi- 
tions, and which are therefore justified in 
seeking additional personnel. By and large, 
however, the persistent growth of the Fed- 
eral civilian pay-roll army may be attributed 
to these causes, among others: 

The Government's system of promotion 
and compensation stands squarely in the 
way of bona fide attempts to reduce employ- 
ment. Supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel are graded and compensated not on 
the basis of the quality of work performed, 
but according to the number of employees 
under their supervision. Hundreds of am- 
bitious department executives strive to keep 
or even increase their personnel in order 
to build up their own prestige and earning 
power. 

very time Congress passes a law setting 
up a new service, a brand-new pay roll is 
created to carry out the law’s provisions. 
Once an agency is established for any pur- 
pose, it grows and grows and grows. 

Emergency created agencies always die 
hard. Most of them tend to carry on long 
after the emergency which brought them 
into being has ended. Take, for example, 
agencies created during the economic de- 
pression 15 years ago: Some of the larger 
ones still continue in today’s boom period, 
their pay rolls scarcely diminished, if at all. 
To paraphrase a remark once made by Sena- 
tor Georce, there is nothing so permanent 
as a temporary Government agency. 





’ From Byrd committee reports on Federal 
personnel, 
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It is always easy to add employees to the 
Federal pay roll, but next to impossible to 
subtract them from it once they get on, 

Good intentions by Congress to reduce Fed- 
eral employment have often been defeated 
by lack of adequate information as to de- 
partmental pay rolls, appropriations, etc., and 
by lack of time to study and digest such 
information as its committees do get. De- 
spite the announced determination of con- 
gressional leaders this year to reduce Fed- 
eral pay rolls, the appropriations approved 
by Congress for fiscal 1949 will permit the 
executive branch to maintain an employment 
level of at least 2,100,000 civilian workers dur- 
ing the coming year, with a possible peak 
load of 2,250,000. 

In conclusion, at should be pointed out 
that an appropriation once made for de- 
partmental pay rolls seldom goes unspent. 
The following quotation from a statement 
on June 30 by Chairman Epwarp H. REEs, 
Republican, of Kansas, of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, gives 
proof of this: 

“At the end of every fiscal year (Congress- 
man Rees said), it has been the policy of 
the executive branch to make certain that 
there is no return to the Treasury of un- 
expended funds on hand. This fiscal year 
ending June 30 is no exception. During the 
last 2 months Federal employment has in- 
creased by over 35,000 employees. The direct 
relationship between this increased person- 
nel and the unmexpended funds of the de- 
partments and agencies is quite obvious. I 
am advised that many departments and 
agencies have hired additional thousands of 
temporary employees during the last 30 days, 
some at rates of between $25 and $50 a day. 
* * * YI estimate that between forty and 
fifty million dollars will be unnecessarily 
spent by the Government before June 30 
for needless Federal personnel.” 

ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Research Director. 


Everybody Loses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herein a 
copy of an article by Mr. Jay Carmody, 
Ppubiished in last Sunday’s Washington 
Star, entitled “Extinctidn on E Street— 
Everybody Loses in National Theater 
Controversy, as It Had To Be.” 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this is a 
fair example of what happens with re- 
spect to racial controversies. Those who 
initiated this controversy can certainly 
find no satisfaction in the result of this 
controversy, and as Mr. Carmody well 
says, as is usual in all such instances, 
“everybody loses.” 

The article follows: 

EXTINCTION ON E STrEET—EveERyYsBoODY LOSES IN 
NATIONAL THEATER CONTROVERSY, AS IT Hap 
To BE 

(By Jay Carmody) 

They turned out the lights at the National 
Theater last night and Washington became 
the one great capital of the western world 
in which the living drama is no longer rep- 
resented. 

The E Street institution with 113 years 
of continuity to its credit has been dark 
before, but never like this. Previous clos- 


ings were for the usual seasonal lulls. When 
this one ends, several weeks hence, the Na- 
tional will be a motion-picture house. True, 
it could be reconverted overnight to its tra- 
ditional community function but that has 
not been the history of such transmutations. 
In this sphere of human activity, unlike 
sports, they seldom come back. It is more 
profitable not to come back, but to go ahead 
and become a movie house, a radio presenta- 
tion theater, or, in the immediate future, a 
television stage. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the once- 
palatial Rialto here, or the more famous 
Hippodrome in New York, theaters end up as 
parking lots. 

In one way or another, the living drama 
seems bent upon hurling itself headlong into 
the machine which has become its relentless 
pursuer. 


THE CONTROVERSY MOVES ON 


Controversy closed the National, and hav- 
ing done so has moved on to higher frenzy 
elsewhere, in areas far more logical. Oddly 
enough, in the death of the theater, the con- 
troversialists find themselves in agreement 
on one point, namely, that the casualty was 
profitless. 

Every one has lost, which is usually the 
case in gang wars, mob battles, and even 
duels fought under circumstances where the 
ground is inadequate for the duelists to 
maneuver. 

Reason and sanity never had a chance to 
operate in the solution of the National con- 
troversy. It was the theater’s misfortune to 
be the right size for attack in the civil- 
rights conflict swirling across the Nation. 

In some respects the inadequacy of the 
E Street auditorium as an area for such a 
conflict has been ludicrously apparent. Yet 
it was asked to stand for 10,090 polling 
booths, to substitute for two such vastly 
more important Washington structures as 
the Capitol Building and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This was asking ab- 
surdly too much, and being absurd is not to 
be recommended as an approach to any prob- 
lem. Certainly not one as sharp and deep 
and decisive as civil and human rights. 

From the perspective of one with a seat on 
the aisle of the 2-year show, it has looked at 
times like an insanely protracted human 
comedy. 


EVEN THE PLAY PROPOSED COMPROMISE 


It began, for example, with a play called 
Joan of Lorraine. It was not a good play, 
but it had a magical actress in the person of 
Ingrid Bergman, and its message was that 
human progress is inevitably a matter of 
compromise. Yes, compromise. That is 
what the play argued, but from that point 
on, no one believed in compromise, not even 
Miss Bergman, or Maxwell Anderson who 
wrote the drama. Major poets like Dante 
write major poems out of the degrading 
antics of such lesser poets as those who do 
not believe themselves. 

The other side, the theater’s management 
was equally unconvinced by the reach of 
Anderson’s eloquence on the great virtue of 
compromise. 

Theater managements and those who labor 
in the theater notoriously do not see eye to 
eye, and this became one of the most cele- 
brated occasions of eloquent mutual de- 
nunciation. Of all the arts, the theater is 
the most highly organized into labor and 
trades unions. It is the practice of these 
free-souled groups to issue ultimata to one 
another, to gouge and extort and quarrel over 
the spoils until theater prices have become 
intolerable and the long-suffering public has 
revolted. Even Broadway’s hits, a negligible 
one or two at the moment, are wondering 
how long it—and they—can continue, 


BOYCOTT THE FATAL WEAPON 


It remained for the National controversy to 
forge the latest and most deadly of the the- 
ater’s suicidal weapons. This is the boycott. 
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First it was the leaders of the Dramatists’ 
Guild who threatened to boycott the Wash. 
ington theater. Then Actors’ Equity, eng 
later the press agents. 

The theater's answer was to boycott right 
back and now, between them, they have boy. 
cotted the theater out of existence. 

There never was a time when the whole 
question of abandoning the theater’s Policy 
of segregation was subjected to either sane 
deliberation, arbitration, or negotiation, 
Both sides stood off and fired ultimata unti 
it became impossible for the theater’s man. 
agement to retreat with dignity from a tra. 
ditional policy of nonadmission to Negroes 
could it have been induced to do so. The Ne- 
groes’ right to attend the theater, and that 
of whites as well, simply became lost in the 
hysteria of the conflict; to the lesser right of 
actors and playwrights to boycott the theater 
and the theater’s right to turn itself into a 
motion-picture house. 

And so the conflict ends with no legitimate 
theater left in Washington. The argument 
moves on over its dead body. If there is a 
martyr involved, it is not either of the prin- 
cipals but the public, the white and Negro 
public which might have met in understand- 
ing and mutual enjoyment at the theater, if 
the theater had lived. 

It did not live, perhaps because it was 
made a symbol of something larger than 
itself. 

As such a symbol, it is now extinct—which 
in itself may be a symbol of today and its 
conflicts, 


American Citizens Who Desire To Bring 
Their Aged Parents or Adopted Chil- 
dren to This Country Should Be Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though we must be extremely careful not 
to lower our immigration bars to the 
point where those now here will suffer, 
there are two limited categories who can 
be admitted in greater numbers without 
any injury to our own economy and to 
the great relief of the distress now felt 
by many of our citizens. 

The first of these groups are the par- 
ents of American citizens. They are 
now in a first preference category, so 
that no problem arises, for instance, in 
the case of a country like England, which 
never fills its quota for immigration to 
this country. In the case, however, of 
those countries whose quotas are greatly 
oversubscribed, even though this pref- 
erence is granted, it means a wait for 
many years to come. 

My attention was recently directed to 
the case of a substantial citizen in my 
district, with a good job and money in 
the bank, who wants to bring his wid- 
owed mother from one of the European 
countries to live with him. Although 
she is in a preferred category, she has 
been told that she faces a wait of 4 or 5 
years. She is now 82 years old. The 
chances, therefore, that she will ever be 
able to experience the love and affection 
of her devoted son in her declining years 
are meager indeed. 

The second group for whom one’s sym- 
pathy is necessarily keen is represented 








by the children, many of them orphans, 
who are the innocent victims of the 
ravages of war. They may have uncles or 
aunts, or other relatives, or even friends, 
in this country who are very willing 
to go through proceedings for their adop- 
tion, either in American or foreign courts, 
in order to bring them here as their own 
children. Under existing law, such pro- 
cedure is ineffectual, since only natural 
porn children fall in a preference cate- 
” These young people will make the best 
kind of American citizens. It is im- 
portant that they be brought here during 
their formative years in order that they 
may have the benefit of schooling and 
training in the American brand of de- 
mocracy. Of no less importance is the 
fact that they will bring unmeasured joy 
to the hearts of many American citizens 
who yearn for the privilege of mothering 
and fathering such youngsters, now de- 
nied them through the restrictions of our 
present laws. 

The very modest increase in our popu- 
lation entailed in this suggestion would 
in no way increase the pressures on our 
own economy, which are now admittedly 
severe. Housing and employment repre- 
sent the two principal reasons for immi- 
gration restrictions. Since these groups 
would become a part of a single family 
entity and since they would not be of the 
employable age, no problem is presented 
here. 

In addition, the number involved, I am 
toid, would be comparatively negligible. 

In order to accomplish this objective, I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
nonquota immigration status for the 
alien parents of American citizens and 
to expedite the admission to this country 
of children who have been duly adopted 
by American citizens. 

The need for this legislation is urgent. 
I appreciate, however, the necessarily 
limited nature of this special session. 
If action does not prove feasible at this 
session, it is my hope that the introduc- 
tion of this bill may lead to a study of the 
problem by the appropriate Government 
departments, as well as the Members of 
Congress, in order that early steps may 
be taken upon reconvening, to bring to 
the hearts of many of our own people the 
untold happiness which would result 
from the passage of such a measure. 


a 


Platform on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein a copy of House 
Concurrent Resolution 190 introduced 
by me on April 27, 1948: 

House Concurrent Resolution 199 


. Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(tie Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
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of the Congress of the United States that 
there should be a bipartisan platform on 
foreign policy, including the following 
principles: 

(1) Because this Republic was brought 
into being for the prime purpose of laying 
the foundations for a just and permanent 
peace, and because every true American is 
devoted to the achievement of this objective, 
the United States should firmly dedicate 
itself and all of its resources to the mainte- 
nance of its destiny-given position of lead- 
ership for world peace. 

(2) Because it is desirable to give the 
Members of Congress a more potent voice in 
the development and in the implementation 
of foreign policy, there should be appointed 
immediately a select committee to conduct 
a thorough study of international relations 
and to carry out a searching investigation 
of the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. 

(3) Because the United States must con- 
tinue to exercise leadership in the establish- 
ment of a real, workable, and effective world 
organization it should, if the defects of the 
United Nations (chief of which is the veto) 
cannot be removed and if the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics continues in its 
refusal to cooperate, abandon the United 
Nations and form at once a new interna- 
tional organization of liberty-loving demo- 
cratic nations without the presence of the 
impeding Soviet Union. 


(4) Because diplomatic appeasement, 
which has failed in the past, leads only to 
conflict, such appeasement of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics should cease. 

(5) As long as aid to free nations is ef- 
fective in checking the advance of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and preventing 
the spread of communism, economic assist- 
ance to rehabilitate the economies of nations 
resisting Russian aggression and the spread 
of communism should be continued by the 
United States. 


(6) If a democratic nation, threatened by 
a Communist minority which is either di- 
rectly or indirectly aided, abetted, and con- 
trolled by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, asks aid of the United States, 
assistance should be extended, be it eco- 
nomic or military. 

(7) The United States should (a) inform 
the world, and particularly the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, that it intends 
to use its force to stop aggression directed 
at strategic points such as the approaches 
to the Atlantic, Gibraltar, the nations of 
western Europe, the Dardanelles, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the Near East, the Persian 
Gulf area, China, and the islands of the 
Pacific; (b) state clearly that whenever 
there is an encroachment on these areas, 
or any other strategic positions, the in- 
tegrity of which the United States deems 
essential to its security and survival, the 
nation making such encroachment will meet 
the immediate, sustained, and unrelenting 
resistance of the United States; and (c) for 
the self-interest of the United States and 
the peace of the world, establish a line 
beyond which an aggressor may not move 
without encountering the full force and 
power of the United Siates. 

(8) Because the achievement and the 
maintenance of adequate preparedness on 
the sea, on the land, and more especially in 
the air, and because atomic supremacy and 
air supremacy by the United States must 
be realized at all costs, the funds required 
to keep it the strongest military nation 
should be appropriated, provision for full 
and adequate manpower for the-armed serv- 
ices should be made, and the armed services 
should move efficiently and effectively to an 
early and full realization of this determined 
objective. 
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That Dollar You Earned in 1946~— 
All the Livelong Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, with a 
peacetime budget of over $40,000,000,000 
necessitating a tax burden of a little less 
than a third of the average citizen’s in- 
come, it is of interest to note how the dol- 
lar earned in 1946 is spent, as shown by 
the following table, and statement en- 
titled “‘All the Livelong Day”: 


THAT DOLLAR YOU EARNED IN 1946 


IVES 


New Jersey Taxpayers Association says that 
the average income dollar earned in 1945 was 
spent as follows: 


Percent 
oe a 31.4 
I A a deiares ce ec sees sada area int cima ech 18.3 
I snc was cdcteeiin gn tala ore 13.8 
aes tc hl eae ich Seren heap 9.3 
Be is ha. ccicgesdccsicneiemnsis mises ehacsneh 4.0 
Be aaa eat tines cehnear nea earns iis ies tn 3.6 
Cy ae a0 cetatadnae dn atic each Shainin ak she sy 3.3 
a acai nc cies mnie al 2.5 
For personal business__.._--- paige aenes 2.4 
oe Ins CONE ccancnuntasnncneunn 1.6 
ee aa ig aa as ac ctanein tity 1.5 
PE I  iitiesis Gata sina titiintmes-ene 8.3 


ALL THE LIVELONG DAY 


Henry Suburban reaches out at 7 a. m. of 
a bright May morning to turn off the alarm 
clock (price: $6; tax $1.20). Accompanied 
by the trebling of birds, he climbs wearily 
out of bed (price: $195; annual personal 
property tax, 75 cents), walks across the floor 
of his $8,000 house (annual general property 
tax, $240), and switches on the electricity 
(33 cents tax on his $10 monthly bill) which 
lights the bulb (price: 20 cents; tax, 4 cents). 

To music from a bedroom radio (price: 
$30; tax, $3), Henry shaves with his electric 
(see above) razor. As a radio newscaster 
reports that Henry’s State is preparing to in- 
crease income taxes and impose a general 
sales tax on everything anyone buys, Henry 
slaps across his jowls a handful of bay rum 
(price: $1.30; tax, 26 cents). 

He dresses quickly, hurriedly fastening cuff 
links (price: $3.50; tax, 70 cents), and tie 
clasp (price: $1.50; tax, 30 cents), puts on 
his Swiss wrist watch (price: $70; tax, $14"), 
and rushes downstairs. Tucked under one 
arm is a leather briefcase (price: $18; tax, 
$3.60) which carries papers from his real 
estate cffice, including one deed (property 
valued at $3,000; stamp tax, $3.30). 

In the kitchen he’s just in time to snatch 
two slices of bread from the electric toaster 
(price: $16; tax, $1.60), lift his coffee from 
the gas stove (price: $190; tax, $19), and 
grab a glass of fruit juice from the refrigera- 
tor (price: $300; tax, $30). 

A glance out of the window shows it’s rain- 
ing, so he calls to his wife (marriage license 


$2) to telephone (monthly bill: $12; tax, 
$2.05) for a taxi. Too many other pecple 
want taxis on a wet morning so Henry get 
out his own car (price: $1,890; tax, $126 °) 


1Not counting customs duty. 


Plus annual registration of $8; tax of 
5 cents on each pound of a new tire; tax of 
5 percent on each new part or accessory; 
State and Federal gasoline tax average: 614 
cents per gallon. 

Notrge.—State and local taxes vary. You 


may pay more or less than Henry Suburban, 
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oad station. 

Henry relaxes at the station with a cigarette 
(price per pack: 8 cents; Federal tax, 7 
cents), lit by a match (tax: 5% cents per 
1,000). Aboard the train, Henry gives the 
conductor his ticket (price: 85 cents; tax, 
13 cents) and settles down to a hand of 
bridge with three cronies, using of course, 
a deck of cards (price: 40 cents; tax, 13 
cents). 

In the city on his way to the office, Henry 
stops to buy a roll of camera film (price 20 
cents; tax, 3 cents) that he promised his son 
(birth registration: $1), and the lipstick 
(price: $1; tax, 20 cents) he promised his wife. 
Because there are friends coming to his house 
in the evening, he buys a bottle of whisky 
(price: $2.30; tax, $2.60). 

Arriving eventually at the office, Henry 
sighs (no tax!) and settles to a day’s work 
(annual income: $5,000; Federal and State 
ne tax, $510). If he works hard for the 
rest of his life, he will be able to provide the 
Government with a handsome slice of in- 
heritance tax. And if he dies in a State 
that is fiscally tolerant, he can take com- 
fort in the thought that his casket (pro- 
vided it costs less than $100—will be exempt 
from any sales tax. 


incor 


Mr. Speaker, I have taken these ex- 
cerpts from the Cregon Business and Tax 
Research, Inc., bulletin for July 1948. 


A Blot on Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, we always 
enslave ourselves by enslaving others 
first. We always lose our liberty by tak- 
ing it from others first. That is history 
and history repeats itself. 

During the recent war we are told 
there were many dishonest framed pros- 
ecutions of innocent men and women. 
It is claimed that some cf these victims 
were thrown into jail, and made to linger 
without trial for months and in some 
cases years. 

This because they did not like some- 
one or because they did not like the 
Pinks and Reds in our Government. Of 
course, hatred is always vicious, as well 
as obnoxious. Intolerance is dispicable. 
But since when has it become a crime 
for you not to like certain individuals? 
However foolish your dislikes may be, 
yet that is your individual privilege. 
When has it become proper for the De- 
partment of Justice to be turned over to 
a few Pinks and Reds for persecution? 

I close my remarks with an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune. The edito- 
rial speaks for itself. Here it is: 

A BLOT ON JUSTICE 

Surviving defendants of the abortive war- 
time mass sedition trial in Washington are 
urging that the Republican Party condemn 
this proceeding. The suggestion has been 
made that the defendants deserve redress. 
More particularly, the Republicans are ex- 
horted to take action so that justice may 
not be sullied by similar persecutions in 
tuture. 

No less tl 


turned before the 


c 


an three indictments were re- 
New Deal Department of 


Justice was satisfied that it had a charge 
that made any sense. The accusation was 
conspiracy to violate the Sedition Act of 
1940, specifically by circulating literature 
with intent to impair the morale of the Army 
and Navy. A reporter for the Washington 
Post enticed some 28 defendants to send him 
samples of their writings. This gave the 
Roosevelt administration a fictitious cause 
for establishing the legal presence of all of 
the defendants in the District of Columbia, 
although many were previously unknown to 
one another. 

The defendants were a conglomeration of 
anti-New Dealers, united only in their op- 
position to communism and to Roosevelt’s 
methods of putting the country into war. A 
sprinkling of convicted bundists, anti-Sem- 
ites, and crackpots rounded out the list. All 
in common suffered from being hauled by a 
dragnet conspiracy charge to what, for many 
of them, was a remote part of the country, 
where the court and jury panel were peculiar- 
ly susceptible to administration influence as 
well as to the war hysteria of the capital. 

There they were forced to stand the ex- 
pense of bail or, if indigent, as some were, 
to languish in jail for an unconscionable 
time. The indictment failed to specify a 
single overt act, violating the requirement 
of the sixth amendment requiring that an 
accused “‘be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation” against him. Prof. Edward 
S. Corwin, constitutional authority, has re- 
marked, “That any Federal court should 
have consented to try anybody under an 
indictment so utterly lacking in specifica- 
tions touching the when, the where, and the 
how of the essential charge against him—in 
this instance the charge of conspiracy—is 
utterly amazing.” 

After disorderly hearings cf 8 months, a 
mistrial was declared upon the death of the 
judge. At length the chief justice of Fed- 
eral Cistrict court, asserting that the defend- 
ants had been denied their constitutional 
rights, dismissed the case and asserted that to 
permit another trial “would be a travesty on 
justice.” 

This disgraceful political show trial, more 
appropriate to Moscow than to an American 
court, is unsurpassed among all of the evils 
charged to the Roosevelt administration. 
The Republicans owe the country the duty 
of exposing the motives and methods which 
gave rise to these proceedings to the end that 
there may never be a repetition. 


Executive Papers—The President and 
the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Peter 
Campbell Brown, executive assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered an address to the New 
York State Bar Association at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., on July 1, 1948. His analy- 
sis of the constitutional rights of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our 
Government is outstanding. 

I am hereby submitting the text of his 
speech for the Members of Congress to 
read: 

Gentlemen, this invitation to attend your 
midsummer meeting is indeed most flatter- 
ing. White Face Inn on beautiful Lake 
Placid is indeed must attractive and a wel- 
come relief from the hot city of Washing- 
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ton. Iam happy to be here not only ror the 
cOol breezes but for the great opportunity 
to talk to a group of fellow New York State 
lawyers. 

For the past few years I have been unique- 
ly fortunate in being associated in an offi. 
cial capacity with the Federal Government. 
It has given me an opportunity to se2 at 
first hand the many problems which are en. 
countered by public administrators in their 
daily chores. I have gained a respect tor 
them and the public service which I never 
would have had, were I to limit myself to 
reading daily newspapers and listening to 
the tirades of economy-minded individuals 
who are constantly attacking anything done 
by the Government. 

The functioning of this country depends 
upon the daily service performed by mil- 
lions of sincere and devoted public servants. 
I agree with the Honorable David E. Lilien- 
thal, who recently stated in a commence- 
ment address at the University of Virginia, 
that each responsible citizen of the United 
States should devote part of his life to the 
public service. If this were done, I think 
there would be an infinitely greater under- 
standing of the problems that are met not 
only in our Nation’s Capital but through. 
out the various governments of this country 
and the world, , 

Most people are led to believe that all 
events of major consequence in our Nation’s 
Capital are permeated with politics. For ex- 
ample, take the recent Condon incident. 
The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had released a report charging dis- 
loyalty on the part of Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
Director of the Natural Bureau of Standards, 
and that the subcommittee had thereafter 
sought to obtain all relevant papers, includ- 
ing the report which had been made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and fur- 
nished to the Department of Commerce. 
Hon. Averill Harriman, then the Secretary of 
Commerce, declined to make the information 
available. The refusal was in keeping with 
the well-established principle that it is in 
the public interest to maintain on a confi- 
dential basis reports rendered by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other investiga- 
tive agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

One reading of the foregoing incident in 
the newspapers, might be led to conclude 
that this was a straight political issue which 
was symbolic of a rift between a Republican- 
controlled Congress and a Democratic Presi- 
cent. 

Close observation and study of the Condon 
episode will show that it was not a partisan 
political issue. It was an issue which struck 
deep into the roots of our Government and 
raised a vital question in constitutional law, 
namely, the powers of the executive and the 
legislative branches, respectively, under our 
Constitution. 

The right of the Executive to maintain in- 
vestigative reports on a confidential basis has 
long been recognized as his constitutional 
prerogative. The sound considerations of 
policy which support the assertion of this 
prerogative have been well stated on many 
occasions. In an opinion rendered by the 
then Attorney General, now Mr. Justice Jack- 
son, on April 30, 1941, addressed to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the Attorney General took the posi- 
tion, with the approval and at the direction 
of the President, that records of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are confidential 
documents of the executive branch and that 
congressional or public access to such records 
would not be in the public interest. 

The opinion pointed out that this view 
accorded with the conclusion reached by a 
long line of predecessors in the Office of the 
Attorney General and was the position taken 
by the President from time to time since 
the administration of George Washington. 

I should like to relate a few historical 
incidents, high lighted by a few Supreme 








Court cases. You will, I believe, come to 
the conclusion that the President in office 
who stoutly defends the executive branch 
from unwarranted encroachments by the 
Houses of Congress, renders a service to the 
Nation and contributes to the preservation 
of the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution. 

ENT WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 


The earliest recorded case in our history 
took place in March 1792, when the House 
of Ri presentatives passed a resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion under Major General St. Clair. ‘he 
committee was granted the power to call 
for such persons, papers, and records as might 
be necessary to assist the inquiry. 

The expedition of General St. Clair wa 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
The expenditures connected therewith came 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
House based its right to investigate by virtue 
of its control of the expenditure of public 
The Secretaries of War and the 
Treasury appeared before the committee. 
However, when the committee was bold 
h to ask the President for the papers 
ning to the General St. Clair campaign, 
President Washington called a meeting of 
his Cabinet. Secretary of State Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Tre asury, Henry Knox, Secretary of War, and 
Edmond Randolph, the Attorney General, 
were present. 

President Washington stated that he had 
called a Cabinet members together be- 
cause it was the first example of a demand 
on the Ex xecutive for papers. Washington 
and his Cabinet members came to the fol- 









moneys. 
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perta 








lowing unanimous conclusions: 

“First, that the House might institute 
inquiries. Second, that it might call for 
papers generally. Third, that the Executive 





to communicate such papers as the 
public good would permit, and ought to 
those, the disclosure of which would 
injure the public; consequently were to 
exercise a discretion. Fourth, that neither 
the committee nor House had a right to 


reiuse 





call on the head of a department, who and 
whose papers were under the President alone; 
but that the committee should instruct their 


chairman to move the House to address the 
President.” (Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
1905, vy 1, pp. 303-304.) 

The precedent thus set by our first Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet was followed in 1796, 
when President Washington was presented 
with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which requested him to lay before 
the be ouse a copy of the instructions to the 
Minister of the United States who negoti- 
ated the Jay Treaty with the King of Great 
Brit oe together with the correspondence 
and documents relative to that treaty. Ap- 
pare tly it was necessary to implement the 
treaty with an appropriation which the 


House was called upon to vote. The House 
insisted on its right to the papers requested, 
as a condition to appropriating the required 


fund 

It is well to say at this point that it is 
frequently a difference in political faith be- 
tweet 1 the Chief Executive and one or both 


of the Houses of Congress which gives rise to 
insistent demands for information and 
papers ‘= one of the Houses and to equally 





ent refusals by a President. Thus, 
ngton started his second term as 
it with a hostile Republican majority 
wer house, and it was that Republi- 
1ajority which sought the papers re- 
> Jay Treaty. You will recal 
nh was the leader of the Re} 
‘ander Hamilton was the leader 
deralists. 
; President Washington consulted Alexander 
Hamilt n for suggestions in Se a reply 
; ) the Hot Hamilton suggested 





use resolution. 


nat the information comes. oo the House 
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was for the purpose of impeachment. In 
his message to the House of Representatives 
refusing the papers, Washington, apparently 
influenced by Hamilton's suggestion, stated 
that inspection of the papers asked for could 
only properly be sought for impeachment 
purposes, which the House resolution had 
not expressed. 

It may well be that Washington's experi- 
ence with attempted legislative encroach- 
ment upon the executive branch caused him 
to say in his Farewell Address: 

“It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
OF A SUBPENA ON A CABINET MEMBER 


I want to touch briefly on the effect of a 
subpena which is served by a congressional 
committee on a Cabinet member or other 
official of the executive branch. 

It may be stated as a general proposition 
that court decisions establish that informa- 
tion and papers which heads of departments 
consider confidential, in the public interest, 
may not be exposed to public view, either in 
court or to congressional committees. 

fhe case of Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 
127, 143, 144 (1803)), with which we are all 
familiar, defines the limits at which a court 
must stop when the head of a department in- 
vokes the privilege that the information 
sought from him is confidential and cannot 
be disciosed. You will recall that William 
Marbury was one of the “midnight judges” 
appointed by President Adams, just prior to 
the assumption of the Presidency by Thomas 
Jefferson. However, the commission evi- 
dencing the appointment had not been issued 
to Marbury by John Marshall, who was Sec- 
retary of State under Adams. James Madi- 
son, who succeeded Marshall es Secretary of 
State, refused to issue the commission to 
Marbury. Marbury brought suit by man- 
damus to compel the issuance of the com- 
mission. Marshall, having in the meantime 
been appointed Chief Justice by Pre 
Adams, was now called upon to decide the 
issue. The Court wished to ascertain facts 
relating to the commission, and to that end 
ned Levi Lincoln, the Attorney Gen- 





sident 


sun 












sral, for questioning. 
Mr. Lincoln objected to answering. While 
he re sted the Court’s jurisdiction, he 


felt himself delicately situated between his 
duty to this Court, and the duty he conceived 
ne owed to an executive department. He 
was acting as Secretary of State at the time 
when the transaction in question took place. 
Ie was, therefore, of the opinion that he was 
not bo und to answer as to any facts which 
came Officially to his Knowledge while acting 
as Secretary of State (p. 143). 

The Court said, that if Mr. Lincoln wished 
time to consider what answers he should 
make, they would give him time; but they 
had no doubt he ought to answer. There was 
nothing confidential required to be dis- 
closed. If there had been, he was not obliged 
to answer it; and if he thought that any- 
thing was communicated to him in con- 
fidence, he was not bound to dQisclose it 
(p. 144). 

After taking time to consider, Mr. Lincoln 
said that he had no objection to answering 
the juestions proposed except one, to wit: 
What had been done with the commissions? 
He did not know that they ever came to the 
possession of Mr. Madison, nor did he Know 
that they were in the office when Mr. Mad- 
ison took possession of it. The Court was 
of the opinion that he was not bound to 
Say what had become of the commissions 
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The Court decided that where the head 
of a department acts in a case requiring the 
exercise of executive discretion, where he is 
the mere organ of the executive will, any 
application to a court to control the conduct 
of such head of a department would be re- 
jected without hesitation. 

One of the most famous cases in our his- 
tory, which dealt with the efficacy of a sub- 
pena issued to the President or to a Cabinet 
Officer, is the Aaron Burr trial for treason, 
in the Circuit Court of the United 
held at Richmond, Va., in 1807. 

In the course of that trial, Burr applied 
to the court for the issuance of a subpena 
GQuces tecum upon President 
Judge Marshall allowed the subpena to issue. 
It directed President Jeffersom to produce a 


States 





letter which one General Wilkinson had 
sent the President. The letter was alleged, 
in an affidavit filed by Mr. Burr, to contain 





information heipful to his defense. While 
Judge Marshall’s opinion stated that under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States the President was not exempt from 
the process of the court in a criminal trial, 
nevertheless, he also ruled that the President 
was free to keep from view those portions of 
the letter which the President deemed con- 
fidential in the public interest; the President 
alone was the judge of what was confidential. 


The Court also considered for the first 
time in our history, the problem of Official 
and private papers, and stated that it would 
not lightly force official records and p pers 


into public view by subpena. What led the 
Court to its decision, among other things, 
was that the letter in question was not in 
the files of the War Department, or in any 
other department of the Government. The 
Court appeers to have been largely inf 











enced by Colonel Burr’s argument tl t 

President, who had publicly accused Burr of 
treacherous conduct, in a special message to 
the Congress, and had been primarily re- 
sponsible for bringing him to trial a1 for 
prin ring the weight of the Government be- 
hind the prosecution, ought not, in fairness 
to an accused person on trial for his life 
keep from him a private communication 


which the ¢ aa thought would help prove 
his innocence (ibid. 186) 
Jefferson, Oo} 





| rh i 
writers on constitutional law, proved him- 
self, in this one instance, to be a better 


lawyer than Marshall w 

nm to the subpena, dic 

the Court’s order, but wrote United States 
e . 




























Attorney Hay, in charge of the pr cution, 
that under our framework of gove! ent, 
the judicia »@ ithority t er 
him, as ve, to do i 
Jefferson er in ql li l- 
able by del t to the At I Ge i, 
with instr » out of Col i 
portions thereof as the United States Attor- 
ney deemed cocniidential; nevertheless, , 
made it perfectly clear that he stood 1 ly 
to resist, by force, if necessary, the unau- 
thorized trespass by the judicial 
upon the independence of the ¢ tive 
The immunity from giving test y I 
lucing papers in court which Jefferson 
for himself he aiso claimed for t} 
heads of departments While Jefferson had 
no objection tot he use at the tri of ce! } 
portions of the Wilk n letter, he \ - 
ously cbhjected to Burr's bilan! reque for 
copies of orders W h had issued 
the Secretaries of the War and yD - 
ments. Those orders covered a correspond- 
ence of m > months “‘v 1 such a Vv f 
id military, over all t l l 
i to th layi . 
e t Th 1 
i a f 1 t I 
C red both t Pre t 
and the Secretaries of War and y 
to personally at d with cert docu 
The two Secretaries did not atte! 


son contenting himself witha: tem 
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tf Burr supposed that there were any facts 
within the knowledge of the heads of de- 
partments or of himself which would be use- 
ful in his defense, Jefferson would, in fur- 
herance of justice, give the defendant the 
benefit of the facts by way of deposition to 
be taken at Washington, the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congressional committees, intent at times 
on seeing papers and documents in the exec- 
utive branch, have urged the Burr case as a 
precedent for the amenability of a Cabinet 
officer to process, by subpena issued by a 
That 
case, however, has certain definite limita- 
tions, as laid down by Judge Marshall. In 
the first place, Judge Marshall made it clear 
that if a letter in the possession of the Pres- 
ident, material to the trial, contains matter 
“which it would be imprudent to disclose, 
which it is not the wish of the Executive to 
disclose, such matter, if it be not immediately 
and essentially applicable to the point, will, 
of course, be suppressed. * * *” In the 
second place, Marshall held that if the Pres- 
ident declared that a letter in his possession 
ought not to be exhibited in public, he had 
a privilege to withhold it 

That part of Judge Marshall's decision 
which claims for the court the right to issue 
a subpena against the President has been 
attacked by writers on constitutional law 
and scholars as unsound, for the reason that 
the courts cannot ask the President to do 
anything 

The President, as the chief executive offi- 
cer of the United States, is in a position to 
completely disregard the court’s subpena 
or order. Since such disregard brings con- 
tempt upon the court, it would appear wise 
for the court not to issue a futile order or 
command. 

Jefferson, of course, was merely following 
the precedent which had been established 
by President Washington when he asserted, 
in-a letter to United States Attorney Hay, 
that the leading principle of our Constitu- 
tion is the independence of the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary of each other. 
Would the Executive be independent of the 
judiciary if he were subject to the commands 
of the latter, and to imprisonment for dis- 
obedience? 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’ ADMINISTRATION 

A practical application of the principle, 
that Congress has not the power, under the 
Constitution, to force the President or heads 
of departments to divulge information 
against what the President believes to be the 
public interest, is found in .the case of 
George F. Seward, who was counsel general 
of the United States in China during the 
administration of Rutherford B. Hayes. He 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the State Department, which 
was in charge of investigating his official 
conduct. A subpena duces tecum had been 
served upon him to produce certain books 
and papers. Seward refused. He was 
brought before the House to show cause at 
its bar why he should not obey the House 
through its subpena. The House referred 
the incident to its Judiciary Committee. 

Benjamin F. Butler, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, submitted a report 
stating that Seward was not in contempt; 
that in contemplation of law, under our 
theory of government, all the records of the 
executive departments were under the con- 
trol of the President of the United States. 
Although the House sometimes sent resolu- 
tions to a head of a department to pro- 
duce such books and records, nevertheless, 
in any doubtful case, no head of a depart- 
ment would bring before a committee of 
the House any of the records of his office 
without permission of, or consultation with, 
the President of the United States. The 
report pointed out that all resolutions di- 
rected to the President of the United States, 





* be made public. 
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if properly phrased, would contain the 
clause: “If in his judgment not inconsistent 
with the public interest.” 

Finally, the report stated that the highest 
exercise of the power calling for documents 
would be, in the course of justice, by the 
courts of the United States, but the House 
wuold not for a moment permit its journals 
to be taken from its possession by one of 
its assistant clerks and carried into a court 
in obedience to a subpena duly issued by the 
court. The report indicated the perils inci- 
dent to divulging to any committee of the 
House “state secrets,” to the detriment of 
the country: 

“Somebody must judge upon this point. It 
clearly cannot be the House or its commit- 
tee, because they cannot know the impor- 
tance of having the doings of the executive 
department kept secret. The head of the ex- 
ecutive department, therefore, must be the 
judge in such case and decide it upon his own 
responsibility to the people, and to the House, 
upon a case of impeachment brought against 
him for so doing, if his acts are causeless, 
malicious, willfully wrong, or to the detri- 
ment of the public interests.” 

The record of the subsequent proceedings 
taken in the House shows that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, that Seward was not in contempt for 
failure to obey the subpena, were followed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S ADMINISTRATION 


President Theodore Roosevelt established 
the principle that heads of executive depart- 
ments are subject to the Constitution, to the 
laws passed by Congress pursuant to the 
Constitution, and to the directions of the 
President, but to no other directions what- 
ever. 

In 1909, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had caused a subpena to be served on Herbert 
Knox Smith, head of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. When Mr. Smith appeared, the com- 
mittee informed him that if he did not at 
once transmit certain papers and documents 
in his possession, the Senate would order his 
imprisonment. Mr. Smith reported this to 
the President and was ordered in writing to 
turn over to the President all the papers in 
the case, “so that he (the President) could 
assist the Senate in the prosecution of its 
investigation.” What happened afterward 
can best be stated in President Roosevelt's 
own words: 

“I have those papers in my possession, and 
last night I informed Senator Clark of the 
Judiciary Committee what I had done. I 
told him also that the Senate should not 
have those papers and that Herbert Knox 
Smith had turned them over to me. The 
only way the Senate or the committee can 
get those papers now is through my im- 
peachment, and I so informed Senator Clark 
last night. 

“The Senator informed me that the Sen- 
ate was only anxious to exercise its preroga- 
tives and that if the papers were of such a 
nature that they should not be made public 
the committee was ready to indorse my 
views. * * * Some of these facts which 
they want, for what purpose I hardly know, 
were given to the Government under the 
seal of secrecy and cannot be divulged, and 
I will see to it that the word of this Govern- 
ment to the individual is kept sacred.” 

Roosevelt's challenge to the Senate to im- 
peach him, if it wished to get the papers 
which he felt should not be made public, was 
fortified by powerful legalargument. Roose- 
velt had ordered the Head of the Bureau of 
Corporations to get a decision from the 
Attorney General that the papers should not 
The Attorney General fol- 
lowed the provision of the act of 1903, when 
he reasoned that the President was to judge 
what information should be made public. 
Faced with the Senate committee’s insist- 
ence that the Commissioner of Corporations 
violate both the law and the practices of his 





predecessors or face imprisonment, the at. 
torney General suggested that the papers be 
turned over to the President in order that 
the latter might thereafter instruct the Com. 
missioner concerning their disposition (27 
Op. A. G. 150). 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S ADMINISTRATION 


The precedents furnished by the late Pres. 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration 
are several and you will recall that Federa) 
Bureau of Investigation records and reports 
were refused to congressional committees, in 
the public interest. 

You may recall also that the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget refused to testify 
and to produce the Bureau's files, pursuant 
to subpena which had been served upon 
him, because the President had instructed 
him not to make public the records of the 
Bureau due to their confidential nature. 
Public interest was again invoked to prevent 
disclosure, 

In addition the Secretaries of War and 
Navy were directed not to deliver documents 
which the committee had requested, on 
grounds of public interest. The Secretaries, 
in their own judgment, refused permission 
to Army and Navy officers to appear and 
testify because they felt that it would be 
contrary to the public interests. 

We see that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had taken pains to insure the inde- 
pendence of the executive branch. His- 
torical precedents covering more than 150 
years of Presidential action demonstrate 
that our Presidents have vigorously asserted 
that independence. 

Under the Constitution the executive 
power is lodged in the President. The de- 
terminetion of all executive qvestions be- 
longs in theory and by constitutional right 
to him. The President is the responsible 
executive minister of the United States. The 
authority of each head of a department is a 
parcel of the executive power of the Presi- 
dent. To coerce the head of a department 
is to coerce the President. This can be ac- 
complished in no other way than by a law, 
constitutional in its nature, enacted in ac- 
cordance with the forms of the Constitution. 
It follows that Congress cannot, under the 
Constitution, compel heads of departments 
to make public what the President desires to 
keep secret, in the public interest. The 
President alone is the judge of that interest, 
and is accountable only to his country in 
his political character, and to his own 
conscience. 





Supreme Court Decision in Cement Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald of Thursday, August 5, 1948, by 
George E. Sokolsky, which makes some 
pertinent observations on the effect of 
the Supreme Court decision in the so- 
called cement cases, concerning which I 
addressed the House yesterday: 

THESE DAYS 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Often the Federal Trade Commission and 
our courts follow theory without the slightest 
regard either for experience or the welfare of 
the country. 


Administrative lawyers, who 

















have come into control of our affairs, seek to 
remake our way of life without concern over 
rocesses that have made this the great- 








the 
est t of production and that have given 
th erican people their unusually high 


of living which represents the wid- 

ribut ion of goods and services. 
past ng point, which has been long in 
existence in the United States, permits a buy- 
er to obtain materials from any manufac- 
turer of that commodity at a competitive 
-e with the manufacturer closest to the 





Thus, for instance, a steel manufacturer 
{n Pittsburgh can sell to a buyer in Indiana 
at the same price as a steel manufacturer in 
Chicago. The difference in the cost of trans- 
) n is absorbed by the seller. 

> FTC and now the courts say that that 
ng. In the Cement case, the Supreme 
urt abolished the basing point. There are 
loopholes in that decision which the FTC 
rets as follows: 

Court agreed with the Commission 
1at this pricing system not only constitutes 
in ‘unfair method of competition’ but also 
involves unlawful price discrimination. 

“It further held, in effect, that identical de- 
livered prices which the system was designed 
to establish, regardless of wide differences in 
the cost of transportation from widely scat- 
red plants, automatically created and re- 
systematic discriminations in net 
prices’ oO 9" 
iously, this decision does not increase 
etition but kills it off. Justice Burton, 
wh ) dissented, made that clear: 

“This is the field where a producer, for his 
own purposes, and without collusion, often 
ships his product to a customer who, in terms 
of freight charges, is located nearer to cne 
or more of the producer’s competitors than 
to the producer himself. 

“In selling to such a customer, this pro- 
ducer is at an obvious freight disadvantage. 
To meet the lower delivered price of his com- 
petitor, the producer, therefore, reduces his 
delivered price in that area by a sum suffi- 
cient to absorb his freight disadvantage. 

“He might do this for many reasons. 
example, this customer might be such a large 
customer that the volume of his orders would 
yield such a return to the producer that the 
producer, by distributing his fixed charges 
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For 






over the resulting increased volume of busi- 
ness, 


could absorb the freight differential 
out loss of profit to his business as a 
whole and without raising any charges to 
his other customers. 

“The securing of this particular business 
might even enable the producer to reduce 
his own basic factory price to all his cus- 
tomers. It might make the difference be- 
tween a profitable and a losing business, re- 


sult 








ing in the producer’s solvency or bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Of c purse, that would not worry the theo- 
reticians, not until the steel companies de- 
cided to follow the letter of their ruling 
which upset them no end. In the Morton 
Salt case, the FTC won another victory in the 
Supreme Court which will cost the housewife 
con ee ole money. 

ere the Court decided, following the FTC, 

th =e carload discounts may not be given; that 
is, that the manufacturer may not pass on to 
the customer reduced costs of operations. 
Justices Jackson and Frankfurter dissented 
m this opinion, Jackson saying: 
> Court uses overtones of hostility to 
ntity discounts, which I do not find 
act, but hey are translated into a rule 
h is fatal to any discount the Commis- 
sees fit to attack. 
» law of this case, in a nutshell, is that 
no quantity discount is valid if the Commis- 
Sion chooses to say itis not. That is not the 
law which Congress enacted and which this 
Court has uniformly stated until today.” 

Another matter, the Rigid Conduit case, 
comes into this discussion, but I have no 
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room forit here. I need only make the point 
that these decisions involve increased costs 
at a time of high prices, that they confuse 
business processes, that they disorganize the 
normal relations between buyer and seller, 
and that they accomplish nothing of benefit 
to anyone. But they do make the admint!s- 
trative lawyers happy because their theories 
are upheld by the Supreme Court. 





The Great Blunder—The Great Milk Plot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH.E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorials 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Au- 
gust 5, 1948: 


THE GREAT BLUNDER 


The Moscow talks promise, if not peace, 
at least a prolongation of the nervous truce 
as American troops confront Russian troops 
along the dividing line in Germany. But 
the crisis need never have come, nor Ger- 
many converted into an incipient battle- 
ground, if such western leaders as President 
Roosevelt and the late Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain of Britain had been states- 
men. 

We could have avoided the war, or, fail- 
ing that, have shortened it, and we could 
have avoided the necessity of an occupation, 
with all of its consequent errors, by seizing 
@ great opportunity that was presented, first, 
to Britain, and, later, to us. That was to 
have encouraged and supported the strong 
anti-Hitler underground opposition in Ger- 
many itself, which existed before and almost 
up to the end of the war. If that had been 
done, Germans themselves would in all like- 
lihood have disposed of Hitler and the Nazis, 
ended the war, assumed responsibility for 
their own country, obviated any occupation, 
and removed Germany as an arena of con- 
tention between Russia and the west. 

How this great chance, with all its promise, 
was thrown away is told by Prof. Hans 
Rothfels, formerly of the University of 
Koenigsberg, now of the University of Chi- 
cago, in a recent book, The German Opposi- 
tion to Hitler. Dr. Rothfels makes clear 
that the powerful German underground made 
at least one attempt before the war and 
three during it to obtain western support to 
unseat the Hitler regime, only to be rebuffed 
each time. 

The first occurred in 1938, at the time of 
the Munich crisis, and was supported by such 
powerful figures as Beck, the army chief of 
staff; Von Brauchitsch, the commander in 
chief; Von Witzleben, commander of the 
Berlin garrison; Von Brockdorff, commander 
of the Potsdam garrison; Von Weizsacker, sec- 
retary of state in the foreign office, and Goer- 
deler, former mayor of Koenigsberg and Leip- 
zig and chancellor-designate of the “shadow 
cabinet” that was to take over from Hitler. 

The conspirators, assuming that Britain 
and France would oppose Hitler’s designs 
on Czechoslovakia, revealed to reeset 
through the chargé d'affaires of the Germa 
Embassy in London, plans to seize Hitler 
and Berlin. he Germans staked their hope 
of averting a general war on this plan, but 
they were undone when Chamberlain flew to 
Munich and sold Czechoslovakia into Hitler’s 
hands. Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, later told the German chargé who had 
confided the plot to him, ‘We were not able 
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to be as frank with you as you were with us. 
At the time you gave us your message we 
were already considering sending Chamber- 
lain to Germany.” 

In October 1939, after the war had started, 
the underground was able to send an emis- 
sary, Von Trott, to the United States via 
Gibraltar with the obvious connivance of 
the British Foreign Office, which repented 
too late its double-cross at Munich. He out- 
lined to the State Department the under- 
ground’s plans to overthrow Hitler, proposed 
America’s good offices in then obtaining a 
negotiated peace, and was supported by the 
pre-Nazi Catholic chancellor, Heinrich Brun- 
ing, then living here, who obtained an inter- 
view with Roosevel After first showing in- 
terest, Roosevelt discouraged later contacts. 

In June 1942, after America was put into 
war at Pearl Harbor, Louis Lochner, Associ- 
ated Press correspondent in Berlin, returned 
to Washington aiter German internment. 
He knew many of the underground leaders 
and had been asked by them to make every 
effort to see Roosevelt and to obtain favor- 
able consideration for the coming post-Hitler 
regime. “After several attempts to see the 
President had failed,” Dr. Rothfels states, “he 
put his request in writing, stating exactly 





> 


why he desired a personal interview. The 
reply that he received was negative, and sug- 
gested that he desist because of the ‘most 


embarrassing nature’ of his request.” 

Other attempts were made to obtain west- 
ern support, but the German opposition, 
turned down at every hand and the victim 
of mischance in several attempts to dispose 
of Hitler, finally, in desperation, sought to 
end his life in the bomb plot of July 20, 1944. 
By then the unconditional-surrender formula 
had been announced by Roosevelt, cutting 
off, as Dr. Rothfels states, any hope for a 
bearable peace which the German resistance 
might still have had, and making the useful- 
ness of further contacts with the west highly 
questionable. Then the bomb plot miscar- 
ried, and most of the men who could have 
given Germany postwar leadership were 
caught in the investigation and executed. 

The Roosevelt administration and its 

apologists suppressed as much of the story of 
the German opposition as they could, for as 
long as they could, and, when forced even- 
tually to admit its existence, gave out a cari- 
cature belittling it and the caliber of the men 
who composed it. Nor is the reason for this 
any mystery, for the whole record of Roose- 
velt’s persistent refusal to have anything to 
do with the underground forces, taken to- 
gether with the Casablanca program for un- 
conditional surrender, affords good ground 
for believing that Roosevelt was only inci- 
dentally interested in overthrowing Hitler, 
but was more concerned with provoking, 
entering, and prolonging a war that would 
add to his personal luster and extend his 
tenure of political power. 





THE GREAT MILK PLOT 


Just a week ago Attorney General Tom 
Clark announced a great propaganda cam- 
paign by his Antitrust Division to discover 
the malefactors who have put the cost of 
living so high. Obviously his program to 
exorcise the devils was tied in with Mr. 
Truman’s anti-inflation crusade. The object 
was to provide campaign ammunition in the 
hope of deluding a few voters. 

On August 12, 1947, nearly a year ago, Mr. 
Clark announced for the first time that the 
Antitrust Division was swinging into action 
to ferret out conspiracies to maintain or to 
increase present prices. The Division Chief, 
John F. Sonnett, an old fixer in the Pearl 
Harbor investigation, came out to Chicago 
and went into a mysterious huddle with tne 
Federal grand jury. 

Nothing happened for 10 months. hen, 
presto! Last Saturday, 2 days aiter Clark 
proclaimed his search for villains and 3 days 
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efter Trtman demanded controls over infla- 
the grand jury returned indictments 
eight Chicago milk companies with 
] y to divide up markets and two of 
them with fortifying their position as sup- 
pliers to chain stores through a system of 
rebates to their clients. This is nice timing. 

The overwhelming volume cf milk involved 
in the marketing arrangements which Clark’s 
Department challenges goes to chain stores. 
T 
st 


rine: 
anh 





1e retail price of milk in the chains is sub- 

antially lower than that for home deliv- 
eries and frequently lower than that in other 
retail stores. The administration, which 
professes to have dedicated itself to lowering 
prices, says this is a crime. 

The great milk case is on a par with Clark’s 
other famous victory, in which he scored a 
court success on similar grounds against the 
A. & P. stores, the country’s largest sellers 
of low-priced groceries. 





Top Life Insurance Executive Favors 
Monetary Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


F 
HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a statement by Mr. Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
which appeared in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle Thursday, July 15, 
1948: 

Some time ago we suggested that not since 
1886 when free silver was the issue has the 
soundness of money been so important in a 
presidential campaign as it is this year. 
In the platform of 1896 it was declared. 
“The Republican Party is unreservedly for 
sound money.” We are unalterably op- 
posed to every measure calculated to debase 
our currency.” This was a forthright dec- 
laration in the face of a popular cry for the 
ebandonment of gold. 

Ve have long since departed from a gold- 
supported currency; our money supply now 
consists of $2,000,000,000 of coins, mostly 
silver, €26,000,000,000 of paper money which 
is simply a promise to pay, and §140,000,- 
000,000 of bank deposits on which somebody 
has a right to draw. 

It will be seen that by far the greatest part 
of our present money supply is in bank credit, 





has adulterated our money supply and re- 
a the purchasing value of the dollar. 
From this flow high prices, demands for 
higher wages to meet the increasing cost of 
living, and the doubts and difficulties of 
making plans which involve dollar costs and 
dollar values in the future. 

The Republican platform adopted last 
week declares, “We pledge an attack upon 
the basic causes of inflation, including the 
following measures,” and outstanding among 
those measures is a sound currency. 

In our present monetary situation it is 
wholly inaccurate to refer to our whole money 
supply as currency. The declaration in favor 

f sound monetary policies and a dollar pro- 
tected from further depreciation requires 
something more today than a general decla- 
ration in favor of a sound currency. The 
current platform's declaration will have to 
be implemented in important ways if it is 
to assure the adoption of those monetary 
measures which will stop the depreciation 
of the dollar 


luced 
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Perhaps a party platform is not the place 
to detail those measures but the content of 
this platform’s declaration would indicate 
either that its draftsmen did not feel too 
sure of the subject matter with which they 
were dealing, or were again haunted by the 
old fear that monetary corrective measures 
would involve possible deflation which for 
the moment they fear more than further 
inflation. 

It is the expansion of bank credit during 
the war and since the war which has given 
us our huge increase in money supply. We 
were told that when the Government re- 
duced its debt this expansion of bank credit 
would be reversed and the money supply 
reduced. The truth is that since the war 
ended the Government's marketable debt has 

een reduced by over #35,000,000,000 and 
meanwhile the money supply has been in- 
creased by over §20,000,000,000. Practically 
all of this increase in money supply which 
determines the values of the single dollar 
has Feen due to the deliberate policies pur- 
sued by the monetary and fiscal authorities 
of the Federal Government. 

There is no promise of betterment of the 
situation in the mere declaration in favor of 
a sound currency. The Republican platform 
recognizes money and monetary policies as 
causes of inflation; the trouble is it does not 
recognize them as the principal causes of 
current inflation in this country. 

We simply cannot hope for the control of 
inflation and high prices until the increase in 
the money supply is stopped and a stable 
dollar established. We have for some time 
taken the position that the measures neces- 
sary to accomplish this result should be 
worked out by a monetary commission repre- 
senting Congress and the nonofficial public. 
It seems to us that it would have been good 
politics for the Republican platform to have 
declared in favor of the creation of such a 
monetary commission. 

Grover Cieveland once said that it is the 
average citizen who suffers most from infla- 
tion; the businessman or the speculator can 
adjust himself to the changes which it brings. 
This is true, and unquestionably it will be 
the great mass of our people who will suf- 
fer if the inflationary trend continues. 

If our political leaders understood the in- 
flation problem and realized the extent to 
which it is really an unsound money prob- 
lem they would realize also that the mass of 
the people have an interest in and will sup- 
port sound monetary measures. The failure 
in Philadelphia to declare for such measures, 
or for an immediate study of the whole prob- 
lem by a monetary commission to develop 
such measures indicates that the politicians 
have not informed themselves on the com- 
piexities of the monetary question enough to 
enable them to realize its practical impor- 
tance and to develop a sound, intelligent 
monetary plank. 

Investigation of the problem is hampered 
by its innate abstruse character and by the 
fact that our monetary and fiscal authori- 
ties—the Treasury Department and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—are not anxious to spread 
intelligible information which would expose 
the dangerous character of our financial op- 
erations. When our monetary authorities 
do not supply us with the necessary leader- 
ship and when the bankers who are the prac- 
tical experts in the monetary field do not get 
excited about the dangerous trend or its cor- 
rection we cannot expect our political repre- 
sentatives to be very emphatic. 

A drastic attack on inflation means a thor- 
ough renovation of our “managed money.” 
It means an end to support of Government 
bond market prices by means which con- 
stantly increase bank credit and our swollen 
money supply. It means that our monetary 
authorities must promptly cease the unre- 
stricted purchase by the Federal Reserve of 
Government bonds held by banks. It is true 





this will reduce the earning assets of the 





banks, but it is better for the banks to reduce 
their earning assets than to go on increas. 
ing the number of dollars. 

It was not easy for the Republican leaders 
in 1896 to declare emphatically in favor of 
@ gold-secured currency. It would not now 
be more difficult and might be Similarly poli. 
tically advantageous to declare emphatically 
for those measures essential to keeping our 
money supply and its unit, our dollar, sound 
and stable. 





Government Adds to Scrap Steel Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 

shortage of scrap in the United States 
necessary for the production of steel has 
long been a matter of public concern. 
With plans being discussed to bring scrap 
from Germany and with the suggestion 
that the Maritime Commission chop up 
the war-built fleet to make scrap, yet this 
Government is taking scrap out of con- 
tinental United States. During the war 
the Navy purchased a large Great Lakes 
passenger ship, the Greater Buffaio, of 
some 500 feet in length, converted it to 
an aircraft carrier for the purpose of 
raining, and the ship has been surplus 
property since the war at a pier in Chi- 
cago. Very hurriedly this spring the 
Maritime Commission offered it for sale 
for scrapping in continental United 
States. Not only before the proverbia 
ink was dry on the award but before the 
award was actually made the Commis- 
sion was considering sending the ship to 
Canada for scrapping. Now I am ad- 
vised that the Maritime Commission has 
authorized scrapping in Canada instead 
of the United States. 

It is beyond understanding that the 
Maritime Commission send ships to for- 
eign countries for scrapping when there 
is not sufficient scrap in this country to 
make steel and everyone is trying to 
bring scrap into the United States from 
foreign countries. 

The former passenger ship is known as 
the U. S. S. Sable and was the former 
Greater Buffalo and was operated in the 
passenger trade on Lake Erie. It is s 
large that it cannot get through the Wel- 
land Canal. It is more than 100 feet 
wide at the paddle boxes and the canal 
cannot accommodate ships of more than 
80 feet beam. In order to get the ship 
out of the Great Lakes to Canada for 
scrapping it would ke necessary to cut 
it down at Buffalo or some other port. 

In view of the shortage of scrap in 
this country and the fact the sale was 
nade for scrapping in the United States 
Iam requesting the Maritime Commission 
keep the ship for scrapping in the United 
States where it now is and where it was 
supposed to be scrapped according to the 
offer for sale. The ship is still in the 
United States and I hereby call upon the 
Maritime Commission to make this ship 
available for scrapping in the United 
States. Investigation and search will be 




















made into the matter concerning deals 
made, pending, or to be made by the 
me Commission with reference to 
taking scrap to foreign countries which 
is needed in the United States, 








Jacking Up Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently the Chicago Daily News car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Jacking Up 
Prices.” It charged that the Truman 
administration was engaged in blaming 
speculators and Republicans for high 
prices and taking no responsibility for 
the situation which exists under our 
present foreign policy where we are de- 
livering huge quantities of commodities 
over 
Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that the 
causes for high prices in a measure are 
the loose money policies of the adminis- 
tration and to the unusual foreign de- 
mands for American goods. This in ad- 
dition to the false monetary system de- 
vised by the New Deal since it came into 
power in 1933. Our whole monetary sys- 
tem requires a study and investigation in 
order to ascertain the real cause for the 
present-day high-price situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the editorial in question 
and at the same time submitting a state- 
ment of scarce items which have gone to 
Europe under the ERP up to June 1948. 
These items all affect the cost of living: 
WOR re $127, 000, 000 
39, 900, 000 
34, 800, 000 
OR ca er ae ne ee 60, 000, 000 


rseas 


Petroleum products__.._-___~ 75, 700, 000 
Cc tton..-...--------------- oe _ 42, 700, 000 
SORECO cuccetcaktat shacuedcu 18, 000, 000 


[From the Chicago Daily News] 
JACKING UP PRICES 





During the formulation of the Marshall 
plan, t he Daily News warned repeatedly that 
Insutnctent note was being taken of the in- 
flationary aspects of the project. The Tru- 
man administration, engaged in blaming 
speculators, Congress, and Republicans gen- 


eral y for high prices, denied that the gigan- 
tic f reign-relief program would have any 
major impact on domestic prices. 

On the Chicago Mercantile Exchange last 
week, On the cay that cheese prices are set 
by Wisconsin trading, prices went up 2 cents 
6 pound, reflecting, dealers assert, heavy 
British buying at 414 cents over the market 
Price, 

High prices for cheese divert to cheese 
factories milk that 1s ordinarily sold fresh, 
or made into butter. Thus the entire range 
of dairy products shares in the price rise. 

This is merely one of the visible situations 
in which the taxpayers pay twice for “eco- 
nomic cooperation” with Europe—once in 
providing the dollars for foreign purchases 
in the United States, again when those pur- 
chases inflate domestic prices. 

Surveys show a considerable number of 
Europeans believe the ECA was deliberately 
désigned to dump our surplus abroad to 
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prevent a price drop and depression. But 
dairy experts assert that milk production 
will reach only 116,000,000,000 pounds this 
year, as compared with 126,000,000,000 in 
1945. 

We are now accumulating the experience 
against which to weigh the case for the ex- 
tent of future Marshall-plan aid. When our 
sacrifices to improve living standards abroad 
are realized, perhaps we shall feel entitled 
to ask whether the recipients of that aid 
have done everything possible to assist them- 
selves, 





Special Session of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Hon. 
JoHN W. McCormack, from the Newark 
Sunday News of August 1, 1948: 


(By JoHN W. McCormack) 


What will the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress accomplish? The answer 
to that lies squarely with the Republicans, 
This special session can, if the Republicans 
elect to do so, adjourn in 2 weeks with a 
splendid record of achievement. Or it can, 
if the Republicans choose, go home tomorrow 
and face the people with lame excuses. 

The Republicans have charged President 
Truman with politics in calling this special 
session, yet from their actions thus far in the 
session I would say that the Republicans 
are grossly guilty of political deceit of the 
highest order. 

Is it, I ask, politics for the President to 
summon the Congress to act against run- 
away prices? Is it politics for the President 
to recognize the growing urgency for a solu- 
tion to the aggravated housing situation? 
Is it politics for the President to demand 
that old-age pensions, now pitifully inade- 
quate, be increased to at least bare subsist- 
ence level? 


CHARGES INDIFFERENCE 


I am amazed to observe the bland indiffer- 
ence of the Republican leadership in this 
special session. I am amazed to discover 
that men of a once great political party can 
be so blind to reality, so inexcuseably in- 
different to the needs of the people. 

I am informed that a powerful segment 
of the Republican majority in this Congress 
was actually in favor of going home imme- 
diately after the President’s message. Fear 
of the political consequences was all that 
kept certain GOP leaders from giving the 
adjournment signal. Was not this decision 
motivated solely by political considerations? 

What will this session accomplish? 

The answer to that lies with the Republi- 
can Party and its leadership. 

From Governor Dewey down, it can, if it 
chooses, do a great deal. It can check in- 
flation. It can control prices so that the 
average wage earner at least breaks even for 
his labors after paying the butcher, the 
baker, and the landlord. It can give our mil- 
lions of veterans homes instead of the op- 
position propaganda passed out by the real- 
estate lobby. It can afford our aged, who 
must live on pitifully small pensions, enough 
income to meet a minimum standard for 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

Failing to do these things, promptly and 
in good faith, the Republican Congress will 
have repudiated its party’s 1948 platform. 
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The Republican Party, indeed, will have re- 
pudiated itself before the American people 
and stand, for once and all, exposed as the 
agent for vested interests. 

In particular, the people are suffering from 
the high cost of living and of lack of hous- 
ing. The cry of “politics” will not bring 
necessary relief to the people on these im- 
portant matters. 

This is the time for action, not 
This is the time for performance. 


promises. 


NE TR 


The President's Message 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT N. McGARVEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman sounded the death rattle 
of the Democratic Party at the party’s 
convention in Philadelphia when he 
announced his intention to call a special 
session of Congress. AS We convene in 
extraordinary session in honor of the 
State of Missouri's Turnip Day, the 
sound still echoes in our ears. 

No one in the Democratic Party has 
yet offered an answer to the vital inquiry 
as to why the current majority party 
should accept without question a package 
of legislative proposals from the leader 
of the minority and proceed without 
questioning or hesitation to enact them 
into law. Nor as President Truman, who 
was a Member of Congress during the 
New Deal heyday and is therefore ina 
very good position to supply the informa- 
tion, offered to tell us why his recom- 
mendations were never put into effec 
during the 15 years when his own party 
controlled not only the White House but 
the Congress as well. For let us not for- 
get that what the President states we can 
accomplish in 15 days, his own party, 
the tired old New Deal, has consistently 
promised the people for 15% years. This 
indirect compliment to the Republican 
Party is, of course, unintentional but 
quite significant. 

We do not, however, intend to return 
it by enacting the President’s legislative 
program. It would be a dismal confes- 
sion of the failure of the Republican 
Party and their inability to uphold the 
confidence of the people. Furthermore, 
we have the word of no one except Pres- 
ident Truman himself that the people of 
the Republic are anxious to have his pro- 
posals enacted into law. And contrary 
to what has been stated it is not our 
1948 campaign platform which he wants 
enacted. Our platform contained no 
semisocialistic proposals, long advocated 
by the managed-economy experts, pa- 
ternalistic and definitely totalitarian in 
their essence. Should we adopt such a 
program, it would announce to the world 
that America had finished with the phi- 
losophy of government which had made 
us a nation greater than any other on 
the face of the earth. It would betray 
the American people as a race morally 
bankrupt and so weak that they must 
look to their politicians for what free 
peoples normally do for themselves. 
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And where is the money to come from? 
Has President Truman answered that 
question yet? Or do the predictions of a 
deficit for fiscal 1949 not worry him? Is 
it not odd that all of his proposals require 
the establishment of huge bureaucracies 
and the expenditure of vast sums of pub- 
lic funds which, incidentally, we just do 
not have? We are, I presume, supposed 
to accept with a straight face the fact 
that the President’s urgent appeal for 
immediate enactment of 15-year-old 
money-spending and employment-giving 
promises is only coincidental to the com- 
ing election. Even his price control and 
rationing program would require the 
setting up of a vast Federal agency and 
the wasting of enormous amounts of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

And yet, all economic experts agree 
that one of the primary reasons for in- 
flation is the present size of the Federal 
budget. Yet not once has this fact been 
mentioned by the President, nor an ap- 
peal for economy directed by him to the 
many departments and agencies under 
his control. Instead, he cpenly boasts of 
the fact that he prevented Congress from 
cutting his oversized budget to the 
amount they wished. 

This is the same President, who with 
a similar turn of thought, beasts to the 
farmers that he has increased the prices 
consumers must pay for their products, 
yet telis the consumers, in the same 
speech, that the Republicans are to blame 
for the present high prices. And what 
is his remedy? Price control and ra- 
tioning! Controls to divert goods from 
their normal channels into the black 
market. Controls to return the war- 
time days when the housewife, existing 
under the Government’s assurance that 
She need pay no more than a certain 
price for food, finds no food at all when 
she arrives at the store. 

For the truth of the matter is that 
controls are only a stop-gap measure. 
If the Republicans did not have the wel- 
fare of the people at heart, they could 
enact President Truman’s inflation pro- 
gram and prove to the country for all 
time and without a shadow of a doubt 
the fallacy that price control and ration- 
ing will solve the problem of the high 
cost of living. It does not even skim 
the cream cff the top of the problem, 
much less get to the very heart and 
source of the difficulty. We may have 
price control at the retail level, but it 
will never reduce the cost required to 
manufacture, grow, produce, and market 
the product sold, And until the admin- 
istration has the moral courage to attack 
the high cost of living at its various 
sources the high prices of goods below 
the marketing level will continue, price 
control or no. And the imposition of 
price controls on products at the retail 
level would never reduce those costs. 
On the contrary, we would be forced to 
maintain price controls, a temporary, 
wartime measure, indefinitely in order to 
keep prices in line. There could be no 
better way to sovietize the American 
economy, and banish our sacred heritage 
of freedom and individual liberty. And 
there could be no better way to bring 
about a debacle of depression more dev- 
astating and lasting than that which we 


witnessed during the thirties when the 
tired old New Deal reigned supreme on 
the strength of promises never kept. 

So, let us ask the President and his 
party when the wisecracks and politics 
are going to be junked, and common- 
sense substituted for demagoguery and a 
complete disregard for the welfare of the 
people. For the people are not stupid 
as the Democratic Party seems to think. 
They can recognize political motives, no 
matter how disguised and they can real- 
ize that the office of the Chief Executive 
of the Nation as well as their representa- 
tives in Congress should not be cheap- 
ened by using them to further the polit- 
ical motives of one man. We are in ses- 
sion now and we will be glad to forget 
the manner in which the session was 
called, we will forget Turnip Day and 
the other county politician’s witticisms 
and unwarranted attacks. We only ask 
that a forgotten pledge of cooperation in 
the interest of the Nation, which was 
made to us in January of 1947 before an 
election loomed, be remembered and 
that Mr. Truman remember also that 
America is not a socialistic state and 
should be governed accordingly. This 
session is not a challenge to Congress; -it 
is a challenge to the Executive to prove 
that past mistakes will be rectified and 
his worthiness to carry on as President 
of the United States for four more years 
upheld. This is a chance few Presidents 
have been given—let him take it if he 
dares! 


he Fake Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CRURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of August 5, 
1948: 

THE FAKE EMERGENCY - 

Mr. Truman in issuing his proclamation 
for the extra session of Congress merely 
stated that the public interest requires that 
the Congress be convened. Senator Tart, 
who knows something about the Constitu- 
tion, promptly pointed out that Mr. Truman, 
in his call, had not cited any extraordinary 
occasion for the session, as required by sec- 
tion 3 of article II. 

Neither in his call nor in his message to 
Congress did Mr. Truman say that there 
was an extraordinary occasion or a national 
emergency. He merely implied that there 
was one. How sincere or how political he 
was in giving this impression has been high- 
lighted by a remarkable demand by Mr. 
Truman at a press conference that Congress 
should pass legislation to reestablish regu- 
lation W, dealing with installment credit 
controls. 

his regulation had been repealed during 
the regular sessions of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. When Chairman Wo tcorTT, of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, heard of 
Truman’s demand that it be revived by 
legislation, he read from the law repealing 
the regulation a proviso that these controls 
could be invoked in any national emergency 
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declared by the President. The President 
he said, “can declare an economic emergency 
or any other kind of emergency. We made 
it very clear that the emergency diq not 
have to be incident to war. So I think we 
can agree that if conditions warranted a 
special session the President could have useq 
those powers.” 

Here we have Mr. Truman professing that 
there is an emergency, but refusing to pro- 
claim an emergency or even to admit it to 
himself for the purpose of possessing him. 
self of powers he says he needs. The emer. 
gency that Mr. Truman has in mind isn't 
national so much as personal. It is date 
November 2. 


An Erudite Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter aq- 
dressed to the editor of the New York 
Times by former State senator, Leon 
Fischel. Senator Fischel is recognized 
as a foremost student of the French 
people and language but, in addition, has 
the analytical mind and pen of an ex- 
perienced legislator and public official 
whose viewpoint is sought and relied 
upon by many people of widely varying 
social and political philoscphies. That 
he “takes on” as eminent an expert as 
Arthur Krock is a tribute tu his courage. 
The senator’s letter follows: 


VALUE OF SPECIAL SESSION—ELECTOR:TE Is 
ENABLED TO APPRAISE PARTIES IN ACTION 
WRITER Says 


To the Eo:ror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Your Mr. Krock some days ago quoted 
“toujours l’audace” as the Napoleonic mili- 
tary maxim, 

“De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et tou- 
jours de l’audace,” was what Danton pro- 
claimed in 1792, the day after the battle of 
Valmy, when the “mob of cobblers and tail- 
ors” saved the sacred sojl of France from for- 
eign invasion. 

These mercenaries were in the pay of the 
coalition of reactionary kings attempting to 
crush Frenchmen to whom justice and liber- 
ty were not merely language in the political 
platform of a convention but expressions 
which they believed had to be implemented 
and exercised so that they might become 
part of the process of day-by-day living. 

Is Mr. Krock irked that President Truman 
has called a special session of Congress? 
Could he suggest another method whereby 
the electorate might be enlightened more ex- 
peditiously and effectively as to the basic 
differences between the Demccratic and Re- 
publican attitudes toward the vital prob- 
lems of the day? For once, a real oppor- 
tunity is afforded to render more than lip 
service to principle. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


The public is now able to measure both the 
willingness and honesty of the personalities 
within the political parties and of the par- 
ties themselves to carry out their political 
platform. It is somewhat novel to be in a 
position to do before an election what one 
promises to do after an election. But since 
all agree that the times require a new ap- 
proach, who would cavil at giving it a trial? 








The President’s speech was not in the Na- 
poleonic vein, Heaven forfend. Mr. Krock 
++ have written this with tongue in 
- But it was a clarion call by an honest 
can to his fellow men to protect our 
of government from enemies both 
and without its borders. 
» issues are becoming clear. Congress 
can now show itself to be more than a forum 
for the ventilation of ideas. It can crystal- 
lize the thinking of the American people into 
ction. Action that will show the world that 
our democracy when put to the test can be 
responsive to the wishes of the majority of 
its citizens. 

In the long run, the American public can- 
not but gain from this special session. My 
experience while in the legislature has proved 
to me that the legislative processes have 
remained incomprehensible in a great many 
respects to the average citizen. Though not 
shrouded in mystery, their ramifications only 
serve to confuse the voter as to why certain 
laws were passed or failed of enactment. 


CLARIFYING PROCESSES 


Let there be light on this all-too-frequently 
obscure aspect of legislative process. Let the 
parties assume the responsibilities, arduous 
as they may become, that are the necessary 
concomitants of the privileges that the party 
leaders love so well to exercise. Let each 
legislator, regardless of party, be given an 
opportunity to take his stand before the 
American people in a way they can under- 
stand, 

Let the miasma that has veiled certain 
activity or lack thereof of the Eightieth Con- 
gress be dispelled so that the finger may be 
squarely pointed at those who have failed to 
accept the responsibility of their high office. 

Not only we, as Americans, but the world 
at large owes a debt of gratitude to President 
Truman for convening Congress in special 
session, Here for everyone to see is the dem- 
ocratic process at work in our land, 

May we never cease to have “cobblers and 
tailors” with the courage and capacity ably 
to respond to their country’s call when its 
very foundations are being menaced. 

LEON FISCHEL, 













New York, July 28, 1948. 





Cheering News for DP’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 3, 1948: 


CHEERING NEWS FOR DP’S 


The State Department’s report on job pros- 
pects for displaced persons makes fine read- 
ing. There will be jobs for all who can possi- 
bly come next year—more jobs than the 
100,000 now allowed to come can fill. The 
State Department has received that many 
ONers trom farmers, industrialists, and busi- 
hess firms even before a commission is ap- 
pointed and the screening of newcomers 
begun. New York alone estimates that 50,000 
can find employment in the State, although 
that many cannot come here because the law 

1akes specifications about geographical dis- 

tribution. Many bids are for farm workers 
and domestic servants to whom the law’s 
specifications about housing should present 
least difficulty. 

The report is good news for the displaced 
persons who can qualify under a too-restric- 
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tive law. Even more important, it betters 
the prospect for changing that law to cover 
many more. It furnishes the concrete an- 
swer to the fears and begrudgings of those 
legislators who insisted upon the unjust and 
unnecessary restrictions. And whether or 
not the special session acts to liberalize the 
law, there will still be time before any big- 
scale immigration can be arranged. With a 
new Congress, a fresh mandate from the peo- 
ple, a sounder law can surely be written and 
America’s responsibility to help resolve the 
tragic situation of war's refugees in a clear 
and final and hopeful fashion be fulfilled. 





Who Did They Think Eisenhower Was? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post: 

WHO DID THEY THINK EISENHOWER WAS? 


Back in the early stages of the defunct 
draft-Eisenhower movement, a writer in PM, 
since metamorphosed as the New York Star, 
explained that “the social and economic 
views of General Eisenhower * * * do 
not overly concern the labor leaders who 
want him at the head of the Democratic 
ticket. Their attitude can be summed up in 
the words of one labor spokesman: ‘Work- 
ing with a thoroughgoing liberal Congress, 
Eisenhower would have to go along.’” 

The same cynical attitude toward Eisen- 
hower as a political figure was shared by the 
other groups in the movement. His repeated 


refusals to accept political office were 
brushed aside as some coy, hard-to-get 
routine which didn’t matter. The Con- 


federates cared little whether or not the gen- 
eral felt as they did about civil rights for 
Negroes. Mayor Hague and the other city 
bosses were indifferent to Eisenhower's views 
on good government or anything else. The 
Jimmy Roosevelt liberals were equally un- 
concerned. All these characters were united 
on only one thing: Ike Eisenhower would 
make a wonderful label to paste on a pack- 
age that was rapidly becoming a slow mover. 
Once in, he would be expected to “go along.” 
In any event, the patronage would be safe. 

There is nothing startling about this de- 
sire on the part of a hybrid coalition of poli- 
ticians to ride back into their jobs on the 
coattails of a great military leader whose 
popularity is enormous. That part of the 
affair is no more mysterious than the prac- 
tice of giving away refrigerators at quiz pro- 
grams or persuading Miss America to endorse 
a muffin mix. What does baffle us, however, 
is the extraordinary estimate of the dignity 
and character of Dwight Eisenhower by those 
who actually imagined he could be persuaded 
to be the candidate of a party which had no 
interest in his attitudes, his probable ability 
as a President, or anything about him ex- 
cept that he would look mighty good up there 
surrounded by a lot of flags and the bands 
playing Hail to the Chief. 

All this added up as a tawdry tribute toa 
great military commander to whom his coun- 
try owes genuine honor, and it is likely that 
Eisenhower saw it that way, too. After all, 
as one commentator wrote at the time, the 
general reads the newspapers and could 
hardly have missed the point of the “draft”— 
namely, “Come over to Macedonia and help 
us.” A man accustomed to laying out plans 
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of attack and carrying them into effect could 
hardly have helped wondering what he was 
supposed to do in January, when Eoss Hague 
came to call, followed by Leon Henderson, 
Senator Pepper, Max Lerner, seven irate 
Confederates, four Roosevelt sons, Herman 
Talmadge, and Winchell, in that order. 
Even if it were not revolting enough to serve 
as barker for such a motley group of per- 
formers, Ike Eisenhower must often have 
asked himself, “What price glory?” 

If the sponsors of the movement ever asked 
themselves anything about Eisenhower be- 
yond his campaign possibilities, it isn’t in 
the record. Nointimacy with General Eisen- 
hower is needed to cause one to guess that 
this attitude by those who urged him to run 
was among the reasons why he didn't care to, 





Education in Poland Under Russian- 
Dominated Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting an article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp which appeared in the August 4 
issue of the Washington Times-Herald. 
I am calling this material to the atten- 
tion of Congress because it readily illus- 
trates the methods and type of educa- 
tion now being imposed on the freedom- 
loving Polish people. It is disheartening 
to me to see such inroads being made 
into the Polish educational system by 
the present Russian-dominated regime. 
The article itself is an unbiased and fac- 
tual contribution of what is happening 
to Poland’s schools and it indicates quite 
clearly to what extent the youth of Po- 
land is being forced to suffer. 

As one who has consistently fought to 
bring the true story of sorrowful present- 
day Poland to the attention of the Con- 
gress, I feel that this article will and 
should merit our deepest and most ear- 
nest consideration. 

PoLisH REDS CONTROL SCHOOLS, 
D. C. TEACHER SAyYs 
(By Estelle Gaines) 

The Communist Party in Poland has virtu- 
ally taken over the schools, teaching the 
susceptible younger generation that in the 
United States everyone wears the white mask 
of the Ku Klux Klan, waves a burning cross 
and plots against the people. 

So says Anne Waterman, 22, of 4711 Rod- 
man Sireet NW., who has just returned from 
teaching English at the Ui ty of War- 
saw for nearly 2 years. She got the job 
through the Polish Embassy here after her 
sraduation from Vassar. 


RETURNING 


VOrsi 


AMERICAN WARMONGERS 

Anne, slim, fragil, and brown-haired, came 
home because it was getting impossible to 
give a true picture of Americ r students. 
The Red propaganda that all Americans are 
warmongers and enemies of Poland has taken 
effect, and Communist sympathizers made 
things as unpleasant for her as possible 

Recently, whenever she spoke English in 
public, some fanatical youngster, comparable 
to the youthful followers of Henry Wallace 
here, would make loud remarks about capital- 
ists and American imperialistic warmongers, 
Miss Waterman said. 


a to he 
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OLDER POLES AREN’T RED 


The older Poles, who love America and our 
form of democracy, have not been converted 
to communism but they live in fear of Red 
retribution unless they submit quietly to the 
party. 

“During the German occupation, every Pole 
knew that every other Pole was a friend, but 
under the Communists a Pole doesn’t know 
whom to trust.” 

As far as she knows, she said, there is no 
organized underground against the Com- 
munists. Most of the professors at the uni- 
versity were not actual members of the party 
and felt themselves above “politics.” How- 
ever, if things get worse, Miss Waterman ex- 
pects them to join up as a matter of expe- 
diency. 

LISTEN TO VOICE OF AMERICA 

Poles listen freely to the Voice of 
America, and some who understand English, 
to the American Forces Network. Miss 
Waterman believes the “Voice” does a great 
deal of good in bringing the real truth to the 
people, but says more broadcasts are needed. 

She said that just before she left, the police 
were stopping visitors to the American in- 
formation center, where Poles can read many 
American periodicals and newspapers. The 
police asked the visitors their names and ad- 
dresses and warned them not to “be seen 
around here again.” 


LIVED ON BREAD AND SPUDS 


Anne learned Polish from her two room- 
mates and in the winter lived off a diet of 
mostly bread and potatoes. In the summer 
she said, there was plenty of fresh fruit. 

She urged American teachers to try to get 
jobs in European schools, in order to combat 
the Communist propaganda. Anne hopes to 
return to Europe herself with the State De- 
partment. Anne is the daughter of Dr. Alan 
T. Waterman, Navy Department physicist. 


“Dixiecrat” Is Wrong Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ".. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THZ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., 
for August 4, 1948: 

“DIXIECRAT” IS WRONG NAME 

Governor Thurmond is right in pointing 
out that the States Rights Party, of which he 
is the choice for Presidential nominee, should 
not be called the “Dixiecrat” party. The term 
was coined by a headline writer in search of 
a handy word that would not require too 
many letters. 

“Dixiecrat” is a misnomer. States’ rights, 
though heard mostly in the South, is not 
exclusively a southern doctrine. The prin- 
ciples of the States Rights Party, stripped of 
purely southern elements prompted by the 
large Negro population, are closer to the 
beliefs of millions of solid Americans in the 
North, West and East than the present out- 
pourings of vote-catchers under the labels of 
Democrat and Republican. 

Both the big parties are competing for the 
common man” under the masquerade of 
formerly honorable names. The States right- 
ers are rallying around the foundations of 
the Republic. They are not Dixiecrats. 
Friends of the movement, which will not die 
with the November election regardless of the 
outcome, do it a disservice in clinging to the 
term, 


The Licensed Beverage Industries Corrects 
Treasury Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
F. E. M. Whiting, vice admiral, United 
States Navy, retired, in his capacity as 
president, Licensed Beverage Industries, 
Ince. The statement refers to and points 
up unfortunate deficiencies in the re- 
cently released study of the Division of 
Tax Research of the Treasury Depart- 
ment entitled “Federal Excise Taxes on 
Alcoholic Beverages.” It is fitting that 
the position of the industry be Set forth, 
and I am, accordingly, pleased to set 
forth Admiral Whiting’s statement in 
full, as follows: 


Failure of the Treasury Department to 
give proper consideration to all of the fac- 
tors relating to liquor taxation in its re- 
cently released study, Federal Excise Taxes 
on Alcoholic Beverages, was labeled unfor- 
tunate today by Vice Adm. F. E. M. Whit- 
ing, United States Navy (retired), president 
of Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. Ad- 
miral Whiting was referring to the 101-page 
analysis issued July 19 by the Division of 
Tax Research of the United States Treasury 
Department for the purpose, according to 
the Department, of providing information 
for use in determining whether the taxes 
in question should be modified. 

Although the study was intended to as- 
sist legislators in their deliberations on tax 
reductions, according to Admiral Whiting, 
the analysis overlooked and gave inadequate 
weight to a number of important circum- 
stances which have considerable bearing on 
distilled spirits taxes. 

The LBI president pointed to the follow- 
ing deficiencies in the Treasury Department 
study: 

1. According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, per capita consumption 
of distilled spirits fell from 1.39 gallons in 
1946 to 1.28 gallons in 1947. Despite this 
fact, the Treasury Department study stated 
flatly that the consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages had risen almost continuously since 
repeal. Further, according to Admiral Whit- 


2D, while the Department of Commerce 


‘Goes not issue interim figures, trade reports 
during the past few months indicate that 
consumption of distilled spirits has fcllen 
sharply as compared with the same period a 
year ago. 

Last year, according to the Department of 
Commerce, consumer outlays for distilled 
spirits fell by approximately $500,000,000, 
or almost 10 percent, 

2. In the Treasury Department analysis no 
mention is made of the adverse effect the 
above circumstances are having on the ap- 
proximately 200,000 retail and wholesale out- 
lets selling distilled spirits. : 

3. Significantly, Federal excise-tax collece 
tions from distilled spirits, as reported by 
another division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, show a drop of 15 percent during the 
first 5 months of this year, as compared with 
@ yeer ago. . 

4. The Treasury Department release de- 
clares that “roughly half of the retail price 
of popular-brand liquor” comprises Federal 
tax. Yet, it goes on “there is no way to de- 
termine how illicit liquor operations would 
be affected by different (presumably lower) 
tax rates.” 
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Admiral Whiting declared that here was g 
concrete example of “the right hand not 
knowing what the left hand was doing.” 

He based this observation on the report of 
the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of In. 
ternal Revenue which showed that illicit sti) 
seizures by Federal authorities during the 
month of May 1948 were 13 percent higher 
than in the same month in 1947. For the 11. 
month period ending May 1948 seizures in. 
creased by 9 percent. 

“Obviously, the higher the Federal tax rate 
on distilled spirits the greater is the in. 
centive to the bootlegger,” Admiral Whiting 
said. “This is merely a matter of sound 
common business sense. The bootlegger pays 
no Federal taxes, or State, or local taxes, and 
enjoys a sharp competitive advantage over 
the legitimate distillers. 

As reported by the Alcohol Tax Unit, the 
indicated daily producing capacity of the 
stills seized during the 1l-month period 
ending May 1948, was sufficient to provide 
an average annual output of 59,000,000 gal. 
lons. This would represent an annual tax 
loss to the Federal Government of almost 
$530,000,000. 

“This figure does not give any recognition 
to the number of stills not detected by the 
Federal Government or to the stills seized 
by State and local enforcement officials,” 
Admiral Whiting said. “Obviously, if all 
these factors were taken into account the 
amount the Government is losing on illicit 
still operations is astronomical. This loss 
can only be traced to high taxes since boot- 
leggers do not thrive when prices are low.” 

“The United States Department of Com- 
merce annual per capita consumption fig- 
ures for distilled spirits show conclusively 
that today’s American is drinking more 
moderately. 

“For example, the highest per capita con- 
sumption level reached in this country since 
repeal, according to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, was 1.39 gallons in 
the calendar year 1946. In 1850, per capita 
consumption of distilled spirits was 2.24 
gallons, in 1860 the per capita level was 2.86 
gallons. During the years 1906 and 1914 the 
level ranged from 1.43 to 1.51 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits per person. 

“People today certainly are drinking more 
moderately than was the case in the last 
half of the nineteenth century and first two 
decades of the twentieth century.” 


A Chapter in Politics That Repeats 
Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following articie by 
Arthur Krock from today’s New York 
Times: 

In Tux NaTron—A CHAPTER IN POLITICS THAT 
REPEATS ITSELF 


(By Arthur Krock) 


For the second time in 4 years a Re- 
publican candidate for President is obliged 
by patriotic and other responsible considera- 
tions to hold to mere skirmishing his cfen- 
sive operations on a major sector of the cam- 
paign battlefront—that dealing with the 
foreign policy and acts cof the executive in 
power. The candidate is the same citizen, 
Governor Dewey, who had this experience 
previously, and once egain the Washington 
dispatches proclaim the event. 








In 1944 Mr. Dewey, as the opposition can- 
didate for President, had two promising 
lines of attack—one, with respect to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's policies toward Soviet Rus- 
cia in their bearing toward an effective 
Unite 4 Nations set-up; the other that Pearl 
Harbor had happened despite the fact that 
we had previously broken the Japanese naval 
Usually a Presidential aspirant, with 
ents and exhibits like these, could 
ecitimately assailed the party in pow- 
these grounds. But Mr. Dewey was 
ed of the first line of offense when 
2o0sevelt chose the middle of the cam- 
of 1944 to announce the primary steps 
lish the United Nations, and he lost 
the second when General Marshall, then 
Chief of Staff, asked him in the interest of 
a Nation at war to say nothing about the 
Japanese code-break, a request necessarily 

mpelling on any man worthy to be 
President. 

Now Mr. Dewey is running again, and the 
foreign situation is in a state of peril and 
disorder which many informed critics at- 
tribute in part to mistaken administration 
policies and performances since the anti- 
Axis Powers met at Tehran. These critics 
have offered documentation to support their 
contention with reference to German policy 
and particularly to the situation in which 
he western powers find themselves in Berlin, 


AS IN 1944 


But, as recent Washington dispatches make 
. Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Dulles, his prin- 
cipal adviser, have decided to limit them- 
selves to very general observations about the 
n conferences that preceded the Pots- 
am pact and the meeting at Potsdam itself. 
And once again the reasons are patriotic— 
this time an agreement on their part that 
there must be no show of disunity over the 
n situation which Moscow could use 
t intage against the European recovery 
program and other Allied policies abroad; 
and that a threat to national security is 
implicit in any such show of disunity. 
Yet those who have discussed this matter 

1 the candidate and his chief adviser are 
confident that, if the world were. not sitting 
on a powder keg, Mr. Dewey would have very 
severe things to say about the administra- 
tion policies and acts that led up to Berlin 
and the situations in Germany and the Far 
East. They do not blame the military com- 
manders—Generals Eisenhower and Clay— 
for signing the compact that failed to reserve 
for the United States a corridor into and 
out of Berlin in all circumstances. But they 
greatly criticize the political authorities who 
prevailed with the opinion that no specific 
provision was necessary. And they trace this 
to the preceding conferences in London. 

If the Republicans were free to say what 
they think, they could argue from this that 
the current political power, the administra- 
ti represented by two Presidents, their 
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i0n, 
‘etaries of State and their Ambassadors 
the conferences, failed in its responsibility 
to give sound counsel and on the contrary 

unsound counsel. They could go on 
to say that the acutely perilous situation 
which has resulted makes it even more nec- 
€ y to turn over the Government to those 
who were aware of the mistakes when they 
were made and promise to repair and not 
to repeat them, 





at 


WETTING DOWN THE POWDER 
But to do this Mr. Dewey and Mr. Dulles 


w 


would be moving to split the United States 


front abroad at a most dangerous point. 
However strongly they could make their case, 
it would become the case of Moscow and be 
turned into propaganda that conceivably 


could damage the cause of ultimate peace 


according to the western concept. Mr. Wal- 
lace, scorning such considerations, aiready 
had cemonstrated that. 


t » they have decided for the second 
Successive time in a national campaign to 
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store away what in other circumstances 
would be heavy ammunition against the 
party in power, the kind that in periods of 
peace has decided the result of an election 
battle. And, though this decision is doubt- 
less distasteful to sonie Republicans in Con- 
gress and to important organs of the party 
support, it agrees with the view of Senator 
VANDENBERG, who has steadfastly preserved 
and even strengthened the bipartisan front 
on foreign policy. 

Mr. Dewey’s mention of the London con- 
ferences after his conference with Mr. Van- 
DENBERG and Mr. Dulles at Pawling, the first 
that has come from him, suggests that he 
will not maintain complete silence on the 
point. But it is also now obvious that he 
will limit his discussions of foreign policy 
to very broad and cautious statements, as in 
1944, in acknowledgment of practical neces- 
sities and patriotic requirements. 

When President Truman attacked the Re- 
publicans on domestic policy in his accept- 
ance speech at the Philadelphia convention, 
and gave them only the faintest of praise for 
their essential contribution to the bipartisan 
front, he offered provocation for a less re- 
sponsible campaign attitude on their part. 
Fortunately, as it now appears, this provoca- 
tion is to be ignored. 





Partition of Ireland Only Obstacle to 
Complete Amity Between Great Britain 
and Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
speaking before the Irish Dail, the Minis- 
ter for External Affairs, the equivalent of 
our Secretary of State, Mr. Sean Mac- 
Bride, emphasized the necessity for the 
elimination of the Irish border in North- 
ern Ireland, if there is ever to be complete 
harmony and good will between Ireland 
and Great Britain. Because of the 
earnestness and complete frankness of 
the remarks made by Mr. MacBride I 
feel that they should be brought to the 
attention of Members of Congress in 
order that they might gain a better pic- 
ture of the border question in Ireland and 
its importance in world affairs. 

Speaking in the Irish Dail on the vote 
for his department, Mr. Sean MacBride, 
Minister for External Afiairs, said: 

I do not propose to deal with partition at 
any length in this debate, but I think that I 
should take this occasion to emphasize the 
importance of this issue. The continuance 
of partition precludes us from taking our 
rightful place in the affairs of Europe. I be- 
lieve that the British Government and peo- 
ple are approaching the realization that a 
statesmanlike policy lies in the direction of 
securing the complete friendship and coop- 
eration of this island and in the realization 
that a united and free Ireland is as es 
to Britain's welfare as it is to Ireland’s. 

We, on our part, want to hold out the 
of friendship to Britain, but so long as par- 






itial 








lationship between our two i . Wev 
and are quite prepared to bury the past pr 
vided that the present holds out a realiza- 
tion of our right to national self-determina- 
tion. The wise and statesmanlike approach 
on Britain’s part is to assist in the re 1 
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of this sore and of all other reminders of 
the unhappy history of our past relation- 
Ships. One of the difficulties that we have 
to contend with in relation to partition is that 
to Britain it is only one of many problems; 
it is always easier to shelve a problem, espe- 
cially an uncomfortable one. I should like 
to urge upon the statesmen of Great Britain 
the very real urgency and importance of this 
problem from our point of view. It has often 
been said, and I think it is commonplace 
even in British political circles, that the 
tragedy of Anglo-Irish realtionship lies in 
the fact that British realization of the re- 
alities of our problems always came too late. 
Nothing can be gained by delaying the adop- 
tion of a statesmanlike approach to this very 
serious problem. 

Two points emerge now possibly more 
clearly than ever before; first, the artificial 
division of our national territory is some- 
thing that no generation of Irishmen and 
that no Irish Government will ever acquiesce 
in or accept. Secondly, that so long as it 
continues, partition will constitute a definite 
obstacle to the kind of relationship between 
Ireland and Britain which it is in the in- 
terest not merely of the two countries but 
of the world as a whole to bring about. 

In earlier debates in this House I have 
already referred to the economic disad- 
vantages that result from the continued 
division of our country—economic disad- 
vantages that affect the welfare of our peo- 
ple on both sides of the border. If we in 
the 26 counties have in the present 
tion to be a drain on the resources of the 
United States or on the dollar resources of 
the sterling area reserve, it is due practically 
entirely to the fact that the industrial arm 
of our country has been amputated. On the 
other hand our people in the 6 northeastern 
counties have to undergo very heavy taxa- 
tion and shortages because they are cut off 
from the agricultural arm of their country. 
A very large proportion of their exports re- 
main unrequited while they are deprived of 
substantial markets for their own produce 
in the rest of Ireland. 

It has been urged that the reunification of 
Ireland would in some way adversely affect 


situa- 








the industrial potential of the six counties; 
that shipyards or other heavy industries 
would be hit. I donot think that this would 
be so and I feel certain that we would all 
be prepared to satisfy our six-county friends 
on this issue. The industrial potential of 
the six counties is of as much importance 
to a united Ireland as it is to Britain. On 


the contrary, our 


them with an additi 


markets would provide 
nal outlet; I think, tco, 
that we might be of ne assista 

ing the sale of Irish linen abroad. I think 
that complaints would be far more likely to 
come from some of our industrial ; here 
who would fear the competition from Bel- 





ce in help- 





fast. I have great respect and admiration 
for the business and industrial genius of our 
fellow countrymen in the northeast. Their 
enterprise and competition would, I think, 
benefit the country as a whole. 

It has also been suggested that if parti- 
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tion were ended, the religious and civil lib- 
erties of the people in the six counties would 
in some way be endangered. I do not know 
whether this is a real or an argumentative 


fear, but in any event, I feel I am express- 


ing the unanimous view of this house in say- 
ing that we would be prepared to give them 
any additional constitutional guaranties that 
might be rea idly required to lay these 
fe to res There are ample s irds in 
¢ co} ition as 1 ds r s and 
civil lib es I am ¢ 1 t \ ud 
not to e1 ent € E 
to 1 their viewpoint 

I do nott I 2 d c e ¢ the 
qu n ( parti 4 that 
evel cl the ¢ 3 
co € Vv nt > 
of our k i i k the L noc r 
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Protestant, Republican or Unionist. We 
have three things in common which are 
fundamental, especially in this troubled era: 
One, we all believe in a mode of life founded 
on Christian principles; two, we are all firm 
believers in democracy and in the princi- 
ples of civil liberty; three, lastly, but not 
leastly, we are all Irish and take pride in 
that fact. 

In dealing with partition I have already 
dealt with the major problem of Anglo- 
Irish relationship. Apart from this major 
problem, I am glad to be able to tell the 


House that since the estimates of my De- 
partment last came up for consideration, 
there has been an improvement in mutual 
feelings between our two countries. Not 
] in he to promote better under- 
standing have been the steps which are be- 


ing taken by the British Government to re- 
move some of the startling conflicts of na- 
tionality law that existed between our two 
countries. Under British law as it has ex- 
isted hitherto, our citizens were regarded as 
British subjects, whereas, of course, posi- 
tion under Irish law was guided by our 
constitution and our own nationality act. 

A very serious effort to meet our viewpoint 
Was made by Mr. Atlee’s government and 
embodied in the bill which has just passed 
the British House of Commons. Some of 
the provisions of the bill as passed by the 
Commons still fall considerably short of our 
viewpoint, such, for instance, as the imposi- 
tion of non-Irish status on our fellow coun- 
trymen in the six counties, and clauses deal- 
ing with the retention of British nation- 
ality. However, the provisions of the bill as 
adopted by the House of Commons constitute 
a@ vast improvement on the position that has 
existed hitherto. 

I welcome the advent of this bill as a Con- 
structive step that has already helped to 
form a link in the chain of better relation- 
Ship between our two islands. Its importance 
lies, perhaps, not so much in its actual prac- 
tical effects as in the indication it gives of a 
real desire to understand our viewpoint. 
Therefore, despite the infirmities which it 
may still possess vis-a-vis our point of view, 
I heartily welcome it as a piece of construc- 
tive and statesmanlike legislation that can 
only improve relationships between our two 
islands. 

I hasten to say that my welcome to this bill 
is limited, of course, to it in the form in 
which it left the House of Commons. I do 
not think it would be proper for me to dis- 
cuss the details of this bill or the amend- 
ments which were introduced in the House 
of Lords and subsequently removed by the 
House of Commons, but I think I can say 


without impropriety that the amendments 
introduced in the House of Lords, if adopted, 
would entirely nullify the good effect this 
measure would ctherwise have on Anglo-Irish 


1tionship. I sincerely hope that the ma- 





y in the House of Lords will appreciate 

rtance of not destroying the value 

and constructiveness of this step toward bet- 
ter relationship. 

I hesitated to deal with this matter in this 


debate but decided to do so as I was made 


aware that the opposition and the Deputies 
in this House were anxious to have the 
Government's viewpoint. I am glad to be 
able to add that there is complete identity 
of views held by the last Government and 
the present Government. The views of the 
last Government and of the present Govern- 
ment wé of course, communicated to the 
British Government. 


t, perhaps, be well that I should 


refer to a misconception which seems to 
exist in some Cuarters in Britain. This mis- 
conce} t prevalent, but it does ex- 
ist,-and I would like to dispel it as far as 
I can. It is that the dominant factor in 


our political relations with Great Britain is 


a feeling of traditional ill will toward that 
country and its people. That is the reverse 
of the truth. No people has shown itself 
more ready to lay aside resentments once 
their causes were removed than our people, 
It would be more true to say that there is 
a@ great fund of potential good will toward 
Britain in this country; that there is a keen 
perception among our people of the com- 
munity of interest that exists between our 
two countries; that there is a general feeling 
of sympathy and even admiration aroused 
by the manner in which the people of Bri- 
tain faced adversity during the war and are 
courageously now undertaking the rebuild- 
ing of their economy. Difficulties in our re- 
lations arise not from any outworn preju- 
dice or barren hatreds but rather from con- 
crete obstacles such as partition, and such 
as any short-sighted efforts to retain outworn 
forms of a past era that can only serve as an 
unfortunate reminder of an unhappy and 
tragic history. If we are to create a sound 
framework of our relations with Britain, it 
must be appreciated that what matters 1s 
substance and not form. Political forms 
have sense and usefulness only insofar as 
they express political realities. Outworn 
forms which are only reminders of the his- 
torically unhappy past can only act as irri- 
tants. As irritants they endanger and frus- 
trate the relationship which they are in- 
tended to express and preserve. 

The British Crown may well be the tradi- 
tional rallying point for Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, or Canada. If I were an 
Englishman or an Australian, I probably 
would feel considerable attachment to the 
British Crown and would attach value to the 
traditional forms that go with it. The de- 
scendents of British pioneers that built the 
present commonwealth under a common 
crown may take an understandable pride in 
their common British origin. They may well 
choose to express their association by adopt- 
ing forms that are part and parcel of Brifish 
constitutional history. We, in no way criti- 
cize their view. They are quite understanda- 
ble. But there is no parallel between the 
history of the commonwealth countries and 
ours. 

We are a small country with a very differ- 
ent history, a history which has been one of 
continual struggle for survival as a nation. 
We take pride in our history, in our culture, 
in our race, and in our Nation. We resent 
anything that takes away from that pride 
of nationhood or race. 

We want to be friendly with our big neigh- 
bor not merely because she is a big neigh- 
bor, but because we have many things in 
common. The Crown and the outward forms 
that belong to British constitutional history 
are merely reminders of an unhappy past 
that we want to bury, that have no realities 
for us and only serve as irritants. I have 
said all these things frankly as I feel that 
a clear understanding of this position can 
only help to bring about more real coopera- 
tion. An examination of the history of the 
last quarter of a century will, I think, show 
that many of these forms in the past only 
served to prevent closer understanding. 

We have very close relationships indeed 
with many great countries that are far more 
distant from us such as the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. Millions of our peo- 
ple have lived and settled in these coun- 
tries. No question of forms enters into our 
relationship and it is always most friendly 
and useful. 

I have spent some considerable time in 
dealing with our relationship with Britain 
because of my desire to bring about the reali- 
zation of our viewpoint in Britain as I think 
that this is of primary importance. Our re- 
lationship with the United States is so ob- 
viously close and friendly that I hardly need 
refer to it. 
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You Can’t Force Unconstitutional Feders} 
Police Powers Down the Throats of the 
Citizens of Our Great Southland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was glaq 
to learn that the Senate late last evening 
decided to abandon the futile effort to 
force one segment of the so-called ciyi]. 
rights program through at this specia] 
session of Congress. 

Certainly there is no element of an 
emergency about passing the anti-poll- 
tax feature of that program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a com- 
munication from one of America’s war 
heroes. He is a member of one of Ala- 
bama’s finest families. He is a soldier, 
lawyer, scholar, and a profound thinker. 
He wrote the letter to some of America’s 
well-known columnists. It is replete with 
factual knowledge of the great problem 
facing our people today. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument is so mas- 
terfully stated that I am submitting it 
for the Recorp and hope that my every 
colleague on both sides of the Capitol 
will take time out to read this marvelous 
writing of Mr. Garet Van Antwerp 34, 
my dear friend from my own home city 
of Mobile, Ala.: 


Mostte, ALA., July 21, 1948. 
Messrs. JOSEPH and STEWART ALSOP, 
Care of New York Herald Tribune, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sirs: Your column recently published con- 
cerning the split at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion between the southern Democrats and 
their former affiliates from north, east, and 
west forcefully strikes the writer hereof as 
an outstanding example of the ignorance, 
bigotry, and active, yet blind, antipathy felt 
toward the South as a section, by large num- 
bers of our nonsouthern citizens. 

The subject of civil rights and social seg- 
regation has, for decades, been a regular, mis- 
used political pawn, to the undying shame of 
our national political chess players. You 
speak shallowly of the “great process of social 
change” which is taking place. It is to be 
noted that you, like many others of your self- 
appointed columnist-prophets, as usual only 
faintly scratch the surface of the basic prob- 
lem. 

You are correct in your surmise that there 
is a great movement afoot, but you fail to 
recognize that your so-called social change— 
and, of course, you apply your thinking in 
that sphere essentially to the white-Negro 
situation in the Southern States—is merely 
an indicium of the basic movement. 

As history reveals the great reaction 
against the principles—or we might say, the 
ideclogy—of the Roman Empire, so now 
the world is undergoing a movement of re- 
action against the principles of a system 
which has grown upon and controlled the 
world for the past several hundred years. 
We are passing through a period of reaction 
to the ideology of capitalism. (For the rec- 
ord, I wish to assert at this point that I am 
not anticapitalistic. I firmly believe in the 
principles of free enterprise and individual 
freedom and self-government based upon 
true and honest interpretation of our Con- 





stitution.) We do not dislike the Russians 
pecause they are Russians, nor do we fear 
because we fear war with them. What 
ke and fear about the Russians is the 


ae ‘ 





D It is the unseen, unpre- 
ble forces case in the world, the abstract 
ideology ‘onceania that of our system of 
: “relations—it is that which we basi- 





he cutward indicia of this current move- 
ment cf reaction are many, among them be- 
ing your “great social change.” That such 
change has, since actually prior to the Civil 
War been gradually taking place is not to 
be disputed. That it eventually shall, and 
I daresay should, become an accomplished 
fact likewise is not to be disputed. The 
present violent controversy is not actually 
over whether or not it should brought about, 
put rather is over the means and methods, 
to be used to encourage its being 
it about. And that brings us to cur- 








ild fact behind the current contro- 
1at the present show of pseudo-en- 
on the part of our Republican 
more emphatically, by the non- 





Par and, 
southern segments of the late National Dem- 

sratic Party for enforcement of social revo- 
by Federal flat is simply a bid for the 


vote of fringe and radical minority groups 
of the East and North. That this is the fact 
is so patent it is scarcely conceivable that any 
intelligent person would even jokingly deny 
it, ‘he tragic aspect of the situation is that 
to use this highly controversial issue as it 
is now being used—in blind eagerness to 





gain or retain political power and personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of the public 
treasury—is that our own political leaders— 





and I can no ) longer apply the term “leaders” 
to the lecherous bosses of our major political 
circuses wit nee the feeling of green per- 
simon in my mouth—are wittingly or un- 
wittingly stepping in perfect rhythm to the 
tune sung by the bosses of the unseen forces 
at work throu — our land to disrupt and 
destroy our system. For the sake of con- 
venience, we ‘had as well term these unseen 
forces totalitarianism as that is the common 
catch-all appellation generally so applied. 
It is dificult to conceive any circumstances 
of such *political chaos—with party pitted 
against party, group against group, section 
against section, race against race—which 
could more notably meet the desires and 
needs, or more perfectly serve the ends, of the 
master minds of totalitarianism. With the 
fate of mankind, even the existence of hu- 
manity, hanging in the balance throughout 
the world, and the unity and undisturbed 
power of this Nation the one real bulwark left 
between peace and freedom on the one hand 
and disintegration and destruction on the 
other, our leaders create a situation of 
disruption among our own ranks that might 
well have been the tailor-made brainchild of 
the capital of totalitarianism. In fact one 
10ot help at times to think that possibly 
situation was actually planned by totali- 
imed for now and brought to 
pass by a possible combination of direct or- 








taria inism, 





ders and correct timing of a propaganda tune 
c seul: ited to cause our leaders to dance to 
totalitarianism music whether they realize 
it or 1 How infinitely stupid our lead- 


ers and agitating news-people must appear 
in the eyes of the Kremlin's boys. They light 
the fire and our newsmen, columnists, and 
orators pour on the gasoline. 
Congratulations, Messrs. Alsop. 
Now, as for the States rights and civil 


rights flare-up, what do we have in this 
controversy? What really lay beneath the 
party explosion at the Democratic Conven- 
tion? You spoke of the “odor of the South- 
ern bloc,” yet it would really appear your 
noses are offended by a combination of the 
fal constituting certain non-Southern 
Segments of the party and of the character of 
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your own thinking and writing. It has long 
since become annoying to hear and read 
the vapid and hypocritical observations of 
self-styled expert critics of the South who 
probably know and understand as much 
about the racial conditions and problems of 
the South as they do the origin and make-up 
of the cosmic ray. 

The most remarkable aspect of the South- 
ern, nonsouthern split at Philadelphia were 
the two outward issues upon which, with- 
out going into the longer range causes, the 
split was based. The southern delegates 
advocated a plank which was to be nothing 
more than a reiteration of one of the most 
fundamental clauses of the Constitution of 
the United States, the reservation of States 
powers. In the event you are not aware of 
it—or to emphasize it in case you mentally 
seek to circumvent it, as the nonsouthern 
Demccrats seem to be doing—the ninth and 
tenth amendments, adopted with the Con- 
stitution as a part of the Bill of Rights, read 
as follows 

“ARTICLE IX 


“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall net be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. ‘ 

“ARTICLE X 


“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The southern delegates requested a plank 
in the party platform simply reiterating 
article X and pleading the Democratic Party 
to its strict observance. The nonsouthern 
element overwhelmingly voted a refusal of 
such plank, a refusal to commit the party to 
go on record as supporting one of the most 
basic of the amendments—a refusal, when 
expanded, is logically tantamount to a re- 
fusal to uphold the Constitution. Upon ad- 
mission to the armed services of the Nation 
I, like all other members thereof, took oath 
to uphoid and defend our Constitution. The 
majority of the delegates at Philadelphia re- 
fused to do so. It simply is not conceivable 
that a citizen is at liberty to select parts of 
the Constitution to uphold and defend and 
discard others as he chooses. We are obliged 
to uphold the Constitution in its entirety or 
not at all. If the national party refuses to 
pledge itself to uphold one article of the 
Constitution, then perforce it will refuse, if 
demand it made upon it by its southern 
members to do so, to pledge itself to uphold 
the Constitution at all. No other conclusion 
can, consistent with good logic, be reached, 

nd 1 hope the great South will never aline 
itself with any organization whose attitude 
toward the very foundation of our Govern- 
ment is little short of treasonable. In fact, 
it could be quite easily argued that the 
action taken by the national party violates 
section 3, of article III, of the Constitution 
in that it gives aid and comfort to the enemy. 
By God, you can wager your last dime it is 
giving the enemy a whale of a lot of glee and 
satisfaction, to say the least. 

Now, on the other hand, the southern dele- 
gates fought, and the nonsouthern elements 
voted into the platform, a plank calling for 
complete usurpation by Federal fiat of some 
of the most important of the powers re- 
served to the States—the police power, the 
power to regulate the exercise of the voting 
privilege (oddly most uninformed persons 
speak of the right to vote) and the power to 
regulate domestic business and enterprise 
(which could be classed as part of the police 
power). In voting that plank, at least the 
nonsouthern element was consistent. They 
refused to pledge themselves to uphold the 
tenth ammendment and then voted to ad- 
vocate laws which, if passed, would be in 
direct violation thereof. 

Anyone who is sincerely interested in per- 
petuation of our form of government based 
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upon the principles underlying the Constl- 
tution as it was framed, should be truly 
alarmed at the open attacks now being made 
upon that great document, attacks launched 
by none other than groups who allege them- 
selves to be Americans and supporters of con- 
stitutional government. The framers of the 
Constitution had sufiered and _ fought 
through many years of struggle against the 
tyranny cf concentration of power in one 
head. Those nen were representatives of 
truly sovereign states sitting together to find 
a basis for union and collective action while 
at the same time retaining in fullest possible 
measure the sovereign powers of their severa 
States. Those men well knew the sufiering 
and virtual slavery worked upon a people 
under the yoke of total concentration of 
governmental power, and this knowledge was 
probably the greatest influence exerted upon 
their deliberations and upon the nature of 
that monumental document which resulted 
of their days of conference and labor. There 








were those who favored centralization of 
power in a federal government, and others 
who would leave all power to the States and 
form only a loose federation, fundamentally 
impotent. Despite the passions of the time— 
with a terrible war of revolution against 
tyranny only shortly concluded—those men 


found common ground of understanding, of 
give and take and compromise. The fruit 
of their efforts was the Constitution of the 
United States, a document forceful in its 
directness and simplicity of wo rding y, clear in 
its meaning, yet sufficiently flexible to allow 
for change. That document expressly dele- 
gates certain powers to the Fede ral Govern- 
ment and expressly denies certain other pow- 
ers to the States, and «hen by its express 
terms reserves to the States respectively, or 
to the people, all powers not delegated by it 
to the Federal Government nor denied by it 
to the States. There is nothing abstruse 
about the -anguage of the Constitution in 
that regard, and the reasons for such provi- 
sion are infinitely cogent. We have pros- 
pered and grown under our system of divided 
powers, and, during the life of our Govern- 
ment, have seen centralized government and 
dictatorship, one after another rise and fall 
in ruins. Now there are those among Us 
who say abandon our Constitution, that our 
form of government, under the flag of which 
men have known freedom as never before 
known in history, is outmoded, let us turn to 
centralization of power, to the system of 
government we have seen fail over and over 
again. That, my peculiar friends, is the cry 
of the New Dealers and is the cry of those 
“civilized men” of the South you 
hold up as the enlightenec element of our 
section. 

You write as though you believe we now 
face the real issue. That is the easy way to 
believe. We face a surface outcropping of 
the real issue. The issue is a death battle 
between that system built on totalitarianism 
and our system based upon constitutional 
government of, by, and for the people. You 
say the issue is white versus black, social 
inertia versus social change. If you are 

ae of lifting ‘She curtain of —— 








seek to 


that totaliterienism is 
racial-social i 


acc ede 
surface 


Pet ad . 
using the 








means of attacking the very heart of } 

tem and thus bringing us, in turn, the nearer 
to eventual totalitarianism. The battle 
against that basic movement is what our 
thinking southerners are fighting. Wedonot 
fight the Negro. We fight the m to 


destroy constitutional government 
who, in utmost hypocrisy, use 


} 


foster and promote the dan 





‘rous progress 


of that movement. Our southern delegat 
could not, in honor and oo lty to the prin- 
ciples of our Government, do other than use 
every means at their nee al in that fi 


One is compelled to the conciusion that those 
who oppose these southerners are doing so 
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either as the direct tools of the enemies of 
our system or as their unwitting dupes, shal- 
low, frivolous suckers for the terribly in- 
sidious propaganda of totalitarianism. 

As for the actual race problem in the South, 
it is a problem of vast moment, but it is a 
southern problem. You write of the aitera- 
tion of northern big-city organizations 
wrought by the social changes in those cities. 
If conditions of the Negro in New York and 
Detroit, for instance, are shining examples of 
improvement in the status of the Negro, 
then heaven forbid that we have any repeti- 
tion of those examples south of the line. 
However, we assume that your major concern 
is the effect upon the boss-ruled political 
factions of the big cities rather than any 
real improvement in the lot of the Negroes 
as a race. Your writing constrains one so 
to assume. Of course, that is precisely the 
attitude of those alleged Democrats who seek 
to use the southern race situation to further 


their individual ends and to override and 
destroy the Constitution. The hypocrisy of 
our erstwhile Democratic colleagues is em- 
phasized by the vehemence with which the 
western and southwestern elements have 
fought the South on this constitutional is- 
sue—incorrectly called race issue. Those 
western elements shout loud and long about 
fegregation of races in the South. Why, we 
might rightly woncer, is no mention made 
c” the racial persecution leveled in those 
Western and Southwestern States at the Jap- 
anese and Mexican minorities. Oh, it must 
S y be that those minorities are such 
Si minorities that the political bosses do 
n have to worry ebout their voting po- 
tential. 


As we stated above we consider the south- 
ern white-Negro situation a problem of our 
section to be solved by our thinking white 
and colored leaders. The fact that remark- 
able strides have been made toward such 
solution in the short eighty-odd years since 
slavery was finally abolished, is, as usual, 
lost in the hysterical scrambie for minority 
group votes. There is too much lush po- 
litical patronage, too many fat Federal jobs 
at stake to expect sane, level thinking or 

ny semblance of concern for the weliare of 
the Nation or the people thereof. Despite 
all of the false concern and clamoring about 
the lot of the southern Negro, these facts re- 
main: The condition of the southern Negro 
as a whole has been greatly advanced through 
the cooperation and sincere effort of ail right 
L 1g southerners, white and black; that 
yreemptory Federal laws concerning the race 
ituation in the South can be logicaliy con- 
strued only as being violative of the Con- 
st that such laws, if passed in de- 
fiance of the Constitution, can be enforced 
oniy with serious consequences and probable 
cancellation of 50 years’ honest effort to solve 
tl 
t 
Cc 








itution; 
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1e race problem; that full enforcement can 
»e accomplished, if at all, only by final and 
men adandonment of every principle upon 
which cur Government is founded and the 
establishment of an out-and-out central 
Government police force with unlimited 
powers of arrest, arbitrary trial and punish- 
ment. If this is done there is left no pro- 
tecting bulwark between what was once a 
-ople and the accomplished fact of a 
police state. 
the majority of people of two-thirds of 
; desire that full power and con- 
trol be given to the Federal Government 
ers aS segregation, regulation of 
voting, etc., the way is open constitution- 
ly to so delegate such powers. In order 





t provide for such contingencies, the 
founders of this Government made wise pro- 
vi I in the Constitution whereby that 
besic document can be lawfully amended. 
If the self-styled champions of the minori- 


ties are really sincere, let them lay before 


our people armendments to provide for their 
aims They have never undertaken this 
meesure. They evidently do not Care eX- 





cept in Presidential election years when they 
start the race drums to rolling for vote- 
getting purposes. During the years be- 
tween elections those great exponents of 
civil rights, so-called, have little, if any- 
thing, to say about the subject. For dec- 
ades such has been the case. Each election 
year the old hue and cry has been raised. 
This year it has reached a crescendo. One 
faction glutted with power for 16 years fran- 
tically searches for votes. The champions 
of totalitarianism, which is now more po- 
tent than ever before, seize upon a situa- 
tion made to order for their purposes. They 
pour fuel on through the propaganda pump 
and spout it through the mouth of our 
“leaders,” and the old hue and cry becomes 
an overwhelming roar. 

As far as the South and the national Dem- 
ocratic Party are concerned, it is now ob- 
vious that the South has clung for decades 
to little more than a party name. The South 
has injured itself under the “solid South” 
plan. It is imperative, now, that the South 
throw off those shackles of tradition and let 
it be known, as we are doing, that we are 
not in the bag of any national political or- 
ganization. It is even more imperative that 
the South, since all other elements appear 
to have abandoned calm and rational con- 
sideration of the principles of our Constitu- 
tional Government, fight to the end that 
all of our people shall know the implica- 
tions of the proposed civil-rights laws and 
expose those proposed laws for what they 
basically are—and that is a direct attack 
upon the foundations of our governmental 
system. The race problem in the South can 
and will be solved in due time through the 
mutual efforts of our thinking white and 
Negro southern people. The progress already 
made to that end will be tragically set back, 
and the problem may never reach final solu- 
tion if any attempt is made to force uncon- 
stitutional Federal police laws down the 
throats of the only people actually capable 
of eventual attainment of that solution. 

Yours truly. 
Garrr VAN ANTWERP III. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register 
of August 26, 1948] 
THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

By what is euphemistically called “civil 
rights” in this campaign is meant the Negro 
question. Since the Civil War, the Negro 
question has been a major American prob- 
lem inadequately discussed and considered 
except by Southerners who have had to live 
with it and in recent years by the Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers and com- 
peting liberals who hope to garner votes out 
of it. 

Under our Constitution and within the 
sanctions of moral law, the legal equality of 

oes and whites cannot be questioned. 
iy and traditionally, the question 
is not so simple either in the North or in 
the South. Those northern Democrats who 
make such a terrific to-do about racial dise 
crimination in the South are generally liars— 
they will not live in Negro areas in their 
cities; they do not entertain Negroes in their 
homes; they do not hire Negro secretaries or 
clerks, except political ones, which is part of 
the vote-getting technique; they do not en- 
courage association between their children 
and Negro children. 

In a word, none of them practice in their 
private lives what they preach for others. 
It is a simple matter for a resident of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin to grow powerfully in- 
dignant about a problem that does not face 
him but that does face a citizen of Alabama 
or Mississippi. Minnesota's Negro popula- 
tion, according to the 1940, census, was 
9,928; Wisconsin's, 12,158; Alabama's, 
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983,290; Mississippi’s, 1,074,578 (m). 
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If the Civil War had not ended in the 
Reconstruction Era, during which Thaddeys 
Stevens created an unassimilable minority 
for political advantage, we should perhaps 
today not be facing this problem as the 
principal campaign issue of 1948. Perhaps 
had Abraham Lincoln not been assassinateq 
the emancipated Negro slave would have 
been brought into American life withoyt 
malice, with charity for all. 

But that did not happen. Instead the 
Northern carpetbagger and his Negro asso. 
ciates left in the South a heritage of bitter. 
ness which has continued to the present 
time. Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to solve 
this problem by exporting Negroes from the 
South to the North, placing them on relies 
rolls and forcing them into industrial enter. 
prises on a quota basis. Thus, in 
northern and western areas, the 
population increased startingly. 

The northerners met the problem by 
segregating Negroes into ghettoes. Make no 
mistake about that: In the North, the Negro 
is as segregated as in the South, in spite 
of the lies northern politicians tell. Har- 
lem is a Negro ghetto; the Bedford district 
of Brocklyn is a Negro ghetto; the South 
Side of Chicago is a Negro ghetto. The 
technique employed in New York is for the 
whites to clear out as soon as the Negvro 
moves in. If you want to see that process 
at work, you can study it, if you are so 
inclined, in the east Bronx of New York. 

I am not justifying these conditions either 
on moral or legal grounds; I am only describ- 
ing conditions as they exist and I am pro- 
testing against lies and liars. The politicians 
who are shrieking civil rights are seeking 
Negro votes in the northern cities. They 
are appealing to prejudice and indignation 
and they are fanning the flames of race 
antagonism not because they want the votes 
of the Negro in Mississippi but because they 
want the votes of the Negro in Harlem and 
South Chicago. 

The anxiety of the northern Democrats 
to be recorded as voting for the civil rights 
plank of the Democratic platform after a 
voice vote had passed it, their insistence 
upon Senator BarRKLEY’s announcement of 
how they voted, was for the consumption 
of the northern Negro voter. 

This Negro question is pitched gn a high 
emotional level and can result in riots and 
death. It requires thoughtful and consider- 
ate handling. It requires sympathy and 
understanding. It comes upon us acutely 
when we dare not have internal disturbances. 
Those who have gambled upon it may also 
have gambled upon the domestic peace of 
the United States. 
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Incentive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled “Incentive”: 

INCENTIVE 

In the midst of the clamor and tumult of 
those who would destroy our American sys- 
tem as outmoded, and perhaps give our insti- 
tutions a shot of real Communist ideology, it 
is stimulating to read the little book, Main- 
spring, by Henry Grady Weaver and pub- 
lished by Talbot Books, Detroit. It is @ 
condensation of a book by Ruth Wilder Lane 
called the Discovery of Freedom. It is called 
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a “crass roots story cf human progress, what 
it means to you and me and how not to 
prevent it.” It is the story of freedom to 
achieve with the deep incentive of hope of 

rd for skill, thrift, energy, and the 
determination to triumph over difficulties. 


The reason Americans have achieved far be- 





yond any other nation, Mr, Weaver thinks, 
is not because we have had more ability, 
ellect, or natural resources, but because 


v have made more effective use of our 
human energies than any other people on 
the face of globe, anywhere or at any time.” 
Human efforts are largely motivated by hope 
and when idealists, theorists, 
and political tricksters try to 
is rule, there is decline and chaos 
torship. 
in in Russia had to abandon idealistic 
eC munism as outlined by Lenin because 
tough realistic old Joe soon saw that men 
Vv 
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of reward 
demagogues, 
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uld not work without incentive. Lenin 
id that each should work “according to 


his ability” and each should receive from 


the state “according to his need.” Stalin 
soon realized that you can’t make progress 
by paying a factory manager the same wage 
as a ditch digger. And today in Russia we 
do not have P ure communism but a pecul- 


“— 


ystem of Stalinism, with incentive pay, 
uses, rewards for extraordinary effort, 
on piecework basis, and preferred so0- 
ial position for the captains of industry. 
iis amusing return to many principles of 


you > 








capitalism is told in a pamphlet entitled 
“Communism in Action,” prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress under the direction of Represent- 


ative Everett M. DieKsen, of Illinois, and 
distributed free by American Wage Earners 
Foundation, room 605A, 80 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. Under Stalinism a worker 





is rewarded for success and he is shot or 
banished for failure. 

In America, Mr. Weaver says, “‘to a greater 
deeree than any other country there has 
been the opportunity for self-expression, 
self-development, and advancement on the 
basis of merit.” erhaps that is why the 
United States with “less than 7 percent of 


the earth’s population has created more new 
wealth than all the 2,000,000,000 people in 
the rest of the world.” fr. Weaver con- 
cludes: 

“Maybe we would be doing the peoples of 
the world a greater and more enduring serv- 
long with each item of food, clothing, 
, end equipment, we sent a simple 
ent of the reasons underlying our 
ty to make contributions so far out of 

rtion to our population and natural re- 
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Let's preserve and defend the mainspring 
of free effort with hope of reward, 
HUBERT M. HARRISON, 





Truman Is Not Foeling the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
xtend my remarks in the Apen- 
dix of the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item of August 3, 1948: 


TRUMAN IS NOT FOOLING THE PEOPLE 


The American people are not being fooled 
by President Truman's great “concern” for 
them and his attacks on the Congress. 

True to form he is demanding anti-infa- 
tion measures in the same breath that he 
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urges greater spending and larger appropria- 
tions. 

The two do not go together, and fortu- 
nately, both the people back home and their 
representatives in the Congress know this 

Only a few days ago those Congressmen 
were in their home communities mingling 
with the men and women who are the Amer- 
ican people. 

They hurried back to Washington at the 
call of Mr. Truman. 

They knew there was no emergency, and 
so did the President. 

So now, despite the effort of Mr. Truman 
to stir up resentment against the Congress 
for failing to bow to his demands, that Con- 
gress stands between the people and dic- 
tatorial pricing and rationing powers aske 
by Truman. 

The Congress is able to do this because the 
Congress controls legislation. Our repre- 
sentatives are our lawmakers. 

When a Chief Executive gets exalted ideas 
about the powers he should wield, the Con- 
gress holds him down to his true size. 

If the President is an extravagant spender 
of the people’s money, the Congress cuts his 
requested appropriations to a level consistent 

with national needs and ability to Pal y. 

When the executive department of the 
Government refuses to act against sub ersive 
or incompetent employees on its pay rolls, 
the Congress names committees to make its 

own findings and give them to the public. 

This business of belittling the Congress, 
as President Truman continues to do, serves 
to pave the way for dictatorship. 

The stumbling block to a dictatorship in 
the United States is the Congress. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt learned this when 
he tried to pack the Supreme Court in order 
to get the decisions he wanted. 

Men of integrity in both major parties 
lined up against that unmoral and treacher- 
ous proposal and defeated it. 

Even tvhen one House of the Congress acts 
unwisely on legislation, the other of the two 
Houses serves as a counterbalance. 

That is why would-be dictators and ene- 
mies of our democratic processes have sug- 
gested one house, or unicameral, legislative 
bodies. 

The same is true of those who would re- 
place our two-party system with a coalition 
of groups to form a united front. That 
would mean one-party government, and loss 
by the people of the protection a vigilant, 
critical Congress now provides. 

The backbone of our Government is the 
Congress. Members come from every district 
of every State in the Union. 

They are close to the people and know the 
needs of the people. They are our protectors 
against little men in high office as well as 
against forces seeking to cCestroy our 
Republic. 








Price Increases and the Housing 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following telegram: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 4, 1948. 
Hon, JoHN W. McCormack, 
House Office Building: 
Due to pyramiding in prices which are 
forcing a reduction in standards of millions 
of the common pecple and a serious housing 
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shortage. It is imperative that adequate 
laws be enacted to immediately relieve these 
serious situations and I urge that immediate 
public hearings be held to permit testimony 
from well-informed and interested people, 
I desire to personally testify before the approe- 
priate committees and will greatly appreciate 
an early reply advising day and hours I may 
be heard. 
A. F. WHITNEY, 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Ayn % Wi 433}; men 
KON. ROY 0. } VOOD U Urr 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August ¢, 194 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following press re- 
lease by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, for- 
mer Representative from Indiana: 





WALLACE 

Wallace wants public ownership of “the 
main levers of the economic oa ” and 
then demands that all public employees shall 
have the right to strike. This is a far cry 
from tyne le famous statement: “The 
right to strike against the public does not 
exist for any purpose at any time.” The 


Wallace plat form turns its back on Mr. Roose- 
velt, who also agreed that public employees 
z not have the right to strike. MacArthur 

nas just ordered public workers in Japan not 
oo strike. 

Here are the Wallace-Taylor planks: 

“The Progressive Party will initiate such 
measures of public ownership as may be nec- 
essary to put into the hands of the peopie’s 
representatives the levers of control essential 
to the operation of an economy of abundance. 
As a first step, the largest banks, the rail- 
roads, the merchant marine, the electric 
power and gas industry, and industries pri- 
marily dependent on Government funds, or 


Government purchases, must be placed under 
public ownership.” 

Then, “We will demand the right for em- 
ployees in publicly owned industries to 
organize, to bargain collectively and to 
strike.” Also, “We demand the immediate 


repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. * * * The 
— parties restore the labe r injunction as a 


apon for breaking strikes and smashing 
on ions.” 
That's the program 
Railroad workers, under Government 
ownership, can all go out on strike and tie 
the Nation into knots. No injunction in the 


public interest shall issue. Factories can 
close, farm produce can rot, millions c: 
thrown out of work 


h pe 





When Henry is in the White House (how 
close he got) he will tell the people: This 
railroad strike is one of the growing pains of 
an economy of abundance. The people's 
representatives are collectively bargaining 


with the representatives of that part of the 
people on strike to get these people to go 
back to work for the people. This is a Gov- 
ernment by part of the people for part of 


I the 


people. This is the century of the common 
man. 

Collective bargaining by public employees 
tekes wages and salaries out of the control 
on Congress. Also the Federal budget and 
ta 

T en look at the merchant marine. All 
ships can be tied to the docks. No food n 
be shipped to our soldiers overse I lief 
to Europe. ‘We call for the rey 
the Marshall plan.” This would do it. 
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Same with the electric power and gas in- 
dustries. Strikers can hold cities in ran- 
50m. No lights, no power, no heat, no law. 

Such is the anarchy the Progressive Party 
wotld promote. 

Responsible leaders of labor oppose Gov- 
ernment ownership. The know that the 
right to strike would not be tolerated under 
Government ownership. But Wallace says 
when he is President public employees can 
strike nevertheless. 

In Russia, industry is publicly owned, but 
here is no right to strike against the public 
owners. The owners have the guns. Troops 
have been used by Attlee in England to break 
strikes in industries publicly owned. 

How many votes will this program get this 
year? How many in 1952? 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 








Appropriation for Prosthetic Research a 
Good Iavestment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 194 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the disabled veterans of our 
country are still serving the Nation and 
showing that they can be useful and 
helpful citizens in civilian life. The 
amputee veterans have certainly proved 
their worth and their stamina in the face 
of their handicaps. 

Recently, I heard of the case of Mr. 
Paul W. Kephart, of 1432 Argall Street, 
Beloit, Wis. Mr. Kephart lost both of his 
feet in the early days of action in France. 
Since then he has made a successful re- 
adjustment to civilian life and holds a 
responsible position with a food concern. 

At the end of my remarks, I want to 
insert a transcript of a broadcast which 
was made over Station WLS, Chicago, 
telling how this amputee veteran saved 
the lives of two persons during an acci- 
dent on Lake Delavan, Wis. This is just 
another example of the fine way that 
these veterans are taking their place in 
the life of our Nation. 

Mr. Kephart has been commander of 
his local DAV post and has served 
with the Wisconsin State Depariment of 
Veterans. The prosthetic firms have 
asked him to work for them and he has 
given of his time to help other veterans 
who have had the misfortune to lose a 
leg or an arm. He plays, he states, a 
better game of golf today than he did 
before the injury occurred. He bowls 
and plays basketball and people still stare 
when he goes to dances. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just another ex- 
ample of the wisdom of Congress in pass- 
ing Public Law 729, which provides $1,- 
000,000 annually to be set aside for prcs- 
thetic reesarch. It was cne of the best 
investments this Government has ever 
made. I now include the transcript of 
the radio broadcast at this point: 

Survivors of a crash in Wisconsin between 
two motor launches on Lake Delavan last 
night uve told how a legless Army veteran 
helpec eral of them remain afloat 
help couid arrive. 








until 


The crash—in which two Chicagoans 
drowned—involved an excursion boat, called 
the Rocket and a motor boat operated by 
William Paschong of Delavan. The Rocket 
carried 12 passengers and the motor boat 11. 
Survivors say the Rocket split the motor 
launch in half, sinking it almost imme- 
diately. One of the motorboat’s passengers 
was Paul Kephart, an amputee. Thrown 
into the water with the others, he man- 
aged to grab a horn on the Rocket and pull 
himself to the deck. There he kept several 
others who were in the water from danger 
by holding them up until rescurers came. 

Both drowning victims—Mrs. Ruth Kel- 
lenbach and Jack Nolan—had been on the 
Rocket. They were hurtled into the water 
by the impact of the collision. 

Injured in the crash were Ilma Roubik of 
Chicago, Dorothy Paschong of Delavan, and 
Kephart’s wife. 

Other passengers included Jim Easter- 
brook, Beloit College football coach, his 
wife, Mary, and their son, John. Authorities 
are checking to find a complete list of the 
riders. Rescue crews are still searching the 
lake for the drowning victims. 





Civil Rights—In a Democrat 
Administration? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, my interest 
in civil rights is no new thing. I worked 
and fought for them before coming to 
Congress. Almost my first declaration 
in the House, early in 1945, was in the 
interest of FEPC. 

On June 9, 1948, I spoke as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HAnp. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that 
it is difficult, in these closing and busy days, 
to completely cover the field of legislation 
which many of us feel is absolutely neces- 
sary. These difficulties are multiplied in the 
case of civil-rights legislation by the very 
real threat of a filibuster invariably invoked 
by southern Democrats at every attempt to 
affirm the civil rights and social welfare of 
13,000,000 American citizens who are not get- 
ting a square deal. 

Nonetheless, if men of good will keep try- 
ing, ultimate success is inevitable. The 
march of time and the march of social 
progress will admit no other result. 

Anti-poll-tax legislation has long since 
passed the House. It is now pending before 
the Senate, and, as I say, under the threat 
of a filibuster. The antilynching bill, for 
which I have been working and for which 
I testified some weeks ago, is on the House 
Calendar. FEPC legislation has not advanced 
even that far. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to have to take 
the bull by the horns, notwithstanding de- 
laying tactics and threats of a filibuster, and 
put this long-deferred and long-needed leg- 
islation through. Further delay is un-Amer- 
ican and unfair. 

The great majority of enlightened people 
are against jimcrowism and _ second-class 
citizenship. It is nonsense to talk about 
democracy and to insist upon democratic 
principles throughout the world, and at the 
same time continue most undemocratic prac- 
tices at home. , 

Mr. Speaker, you are well aware that leg- 
islation of this character would pass the 
House by substantial majorities. Filibuster- 
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ing can be stopped by proper application of 
the rules. It is time to meet these issues 
head-on and to solve them. 

It is clear that no adequate solution wij 
be accomplished at this session. In my view 
it is a matter of urgency that we dispose of 
it at the next meeting of Congress, and at 
the very beginning of the session. Since we 
know that delaying tactics will be used, 
very early start is essential. 


DEMOCRATS FILIBUSTER AGAIN 


Now, of course, we have seen civi] 
rights again blocked by a militant group 
of southern Democrats. I knew this 
would happen. The President knew it 
would happen. His reference to civil 
rights in the program for the special ses- 
Sion was made very briefly at the end of 
his speech, and clearly with his tongue 
in his cheek. After all the President is 
from Missouri, and it is hard for him to 
get away from his Confederate ancestry, 

It is interesting to note that the Presi- 
dent recently changed his mind about 
this being the worst Congress. He 
finally concluded that the Congress led 
by Thaddeus Stevens, immediately after 
the Civil War, was really the worst. But 
it was that Congress which gave us the 
foundation for such civil-rights legisla- 
tion as we have. I wonder if consciously, 
or unconsciously, that is why he selected 
it for special criticism. 

It must be clear by now that a civil- 
rights program will never be enacted ex- 
cept under a strong Republican President 
with a united Republican Congress. 
When a _ Republican Administration 
comes into office in 1949, the Senate rules 
will be changed to prevent the filibuster, 
and the necessary legislation can be 
passed at once. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that that 
will be our goal, and that it will be suc- 
cessfully reached. 





Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
radio address by Mrs. Dorothy Fuldheim, 
one of the outstanding radio commenta- 
tors in the United States. 

Mrs. Fuldheim calls attention to ser- 
ious housing shortage which exists and 
cites instances proving the contention 
of President Truman and the Democratic 
Party that action on the vital housing 
bill is imperative for the best interests of 
our country. 

The address follows: 

In the United States of America, in the rich 
State of Ohio, in the prosperous city of Cleve- 
land, mind you, not in Russia, not in China, 
not in Yugoslavia, but in these United States 
of America, in my own city of Cleveland, fair 
and lovely and with millions of people living 
in it; with wonderful homes and beautiful 
gardens; with an orchestra famed throughout 
the Nation; with a superb collection at the 
art museum; With parks and streets and the- 








atera and great wealth, there is such a dearth 
of homes, such a lack of houses for rent or 
for sale within the buying and renting power 
of the average citizens, that a family with 
three children sleeps and lives in an old 





= washing and ironing and bathing and 
king is done at a sister’s home which 1s 
too crowded to provide them with sleeping 
quarters. At night the children sleep in the 
back seat of the automobile. The father 
sleeps at the wheel, sitting upright, and the 
mother stretches out with her head on her 
busband’s lap. Sometimes he leaves the auto 
and stretches out on the grass. Pretty pic- 
ture, isn’t it? Wonderful way to develop love 
of country and democracy. Now, mind you, 
it isn’t as though the father of this family 
were not employed and couldn’t afford to pay 
for a roof over his family’s head. Not at all. 
The bitter truth is that, though he earns a 
modest salary, he can pay rent (he’s a cab 
driver). Eut for 7 weeks now he and his 
family have been looking for a place to rent 
without success. 

This man and his family are the kind of 
people who will become the victims of politi- 
cal chicanery if Congress adjourns without 
writing into law some remedies for high 
I nd for the production of more homes. 
The Congress has been reconvened by the 
President for a specific purpose. In doing 
I 








the President is entirely within his rights. 

should like to draw attention to a fact 
which a great many pecple seem to be over- 
looking. He is still President of the United 
es and it was scandalous, I thought, for 
ome Members of the Congress to remain 
eated when he left the congressional Cham- 
He is still President of the United 
and the office itself is worthy of the 
rhest dignity and esteem. 

But to go on with the story of the Cleveland 
family whose home is an old automobile. 
Obviously this American citizen can afford 
to pay rent. But he can’t afford to buy a 
house because of the prohibitive cost. And 
here are no houses for rent, only for sale 
t's one thing to be able to pay $45 or $50 a 

ith for rent, it’s another to have enough 

1ey saved for a down payment. 

Everyone knows that we face a serious, a 
very grave situation in our price structure 
It takes $1.71 to make a purchase today 


tates 


rnonwem 


t 
I 
m 
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ch in 1829 we bought for $1. In or 
words, a man who esrned $100 a mont! 
in 1989 must now earn $171 to live on the 


fame standard. An individual who in 1939 





earned £200 a month must now, to live in 
the seme fashion, earn $342. A man who 
eerned $500 a month must earn $850 a month. 
The fundamental difference between the 
man who earns $100 a month and the man 
who earns $500 a month is that the $100-a- 
n th individual cannot feed and clothe 
his family on that amount. The $500-a- 
month individual can, but his standard of 
living will decrease considerably. The im- 
pact of increased prices hits one every day. 
Now milk is to go up 2 cents. Taxi fares 
are up 20 percent. In my city, the express 


bus demands its pint of blood in the form 
of 18 cents a trip. Now three tobacco com- 
panies manufacturing Philip Morris, Camels, 
and Luckies simultaneously announce an 
increase of 1 cent on a package. Why? 
Is tobacco scarce? And how does it happen 
tl the increase is announced at the same 
time by the three companies? 

What hope is there for lowered prices in 
an uncontroiled market? We are riding on 
® balloon which is going to burst open and 
down we will come. And like Humpty 
Dumpty, all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men won't be able to put us together 
agai 
Ste el has gone up again in spite of the fact 

t Bethlehem just reported on Thursday 
at the net profit for the first 6 months of 
year was equal to $3.05 a common shere 
@ompared to $2.81 a share in the first half of 
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1947. With steel as the pivot industry, every- 
thing else will go up. Automobiles already 
are listed with higher prices. But it is not 
only the increase in the price of steel that 
is gnawing away at our economy. It’s the 
searcity. It is a dismal fact that steel is 
scarce now, but it will be more scarce. Stock 
piles for the armed forces will take a good 
chunk out of our supply, the ERP will take 
some more, and now there is talk of a $10,- 
000,000,000 armament supply for the western 
European nations. Obviously this, if it be- 
comes a reality, will not be in the form of 
money—$10,000,000,000 in money would be 
simple for us, we have too much gold hoarded 
anyway. But it would be in the form of 
guns, planes, bulldozers, jeeps, etc., all of 
which need steel. Well, even an economy 
such as that of our own country can’t supply 
such a vast amount of armament, plus the 
armament we will need for our own increased 
armies, plus our own civilian needs. 

Maybe the bitter hour is arriving when we 
will discover that we can’t have guns and 
butter too. But all of this will produce fur- 
ther searcities, which, of course, produces 
higher prices, which necessitates an increase 
in wages, which in turn raises prices, though 
whether that is necessary is questionable. 
With the increase in the price of steel, how 
are we going to keep prices down for homes 
without some legislation? 

Let’s look at a few typical cities. A house 
in Boston, which in 1939 sold for $5,558, in 
June of this year sold for $13,612. In the 
same length of time in Chicago, homes sell- 
ing for $5,233 skyrocketed to $13,114. Cleve- 
land is one of the cities where the increase 
has not been so flagrant. Here prices jumped 
a little more than a hundred Ps recent. The 
rise in Los Angeles in the same period of 
time for a house selling at a little more 
than $5,000 was 300 percent. Whose wace 
have gone up 800 percent to kcep up with 
such costs? These increeses in the cost of 
homes are typical throughout our country. 
If $5,000 homes have gone up to $15,000 
how can the lower-income group buy 
house? And there are hardly any for rent. 
So what do they do, take to sleeping in 
automobiles? 

What this country needs is not a &-c 
cigar, but homes cheap enough so that : 
man can live with some dignity. Over 
6,000,000 Americen families are living in 
congested quarters, doubled up with another 
family. A half million families live in trail- 
er camps and in.single rooms in boarding 
houses. Six million more live in terrible 
slum conditions. Do the gentlemen of the 
Congress think that these people will view 
with enthusiasm or with cheers, their avoid- 
ance of the most pressing problem of cur 
days? 

A lot these people will care about the ac- 
cusation that the administration is playing 
politics by reconvening Congress. What they 
are interested in is the solving of their burn- 
ing problem. They want, they need, they 
demand, that a bill be passed which will 
guarantee them a low rate of interest and 
large mortgages with small payments. The 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill which was de- 
feated by the real-estate board, with the 
support of those Members of Congress who 
are unconscious of the fact that the pe 
come before any sectional interests, would 
have provided for, in addition to the things 
just mentioned, slum clearance and research 
by United States Government agencies to 
find some method whereby cheaper homes 
could be built. It is utterly incredible to 
me that this land, with its ingenuity, its 
skill, and its know-how, can’t invent some 
technique to produce homes like automobiles 
are produced by factory production. The 
Nation which was able to produce the atom 
bomb can certainly find a way to bail Id Ps 
homes and plenty of them. The Congress has 
worried and debated about UNRRA, about 

, and helping 











ople 


ERP, about feeding the Germans 
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the Chinese. What about worrying a little 
about Americans who are beside themselves 
with anxiety, not only because of high prices, 
but about a place to live in. 

The first line of defense for a nation is a 
well-fed and well-housed population. Even 
by the farthest stretch of the imagination 
an automobile, even a 1949 model, much less 
an ancient model, serving as a home is not 
a fitting front line. 

Come, gentlemen of the Congress, the issue 
is not whether this is a political maneuver 


on the part of the administration. This is- 
sue transcends partisan lines. Nor is it 
fitting for a great and powerful esc such 
as the Republican Party to say through the 
lips of Mr. Brownell, the campaign manager 
for Governor Dewey, that the Republican 
Party's platform is to be executed only when 
a Republican sits in the White Hou he 
Congress is elected by the people, not to a t 


1 to the Preside 


If the 


a particular individua 
but to pass needed legislation. Re- 
publicans want to be elected, the best way 
they can be assured of election is to pass the 
kind of legislation that is needed. So far 
3 
f 
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they have not done so. The tentative plar 
are for Congress to adjourn at the 
next week. Governor Dewey termed th 
reconvening of Congress a frightful in 
tion. Undoubtedly it’s warm in Washi 
and the Members of Congress ha 
plans, but it is also undeniable that f 
family without a place to live, for the h¢ 
wife who pays a dollar a pound for ham- 
burger, to call the reconvening of Congress 
for the purpose of passing imperative legis- 
lation a frightful imposition, as Governor 
Dewey did, will nouns very strange indeed. 
We pursued a - partisan policy in our foreign 
affairs. Why can't we do so in our domestic 
problems? Are the great American people 
to be the lamb, led to the slaughte1 

as a sacrifice on the altar of men’s political 
ambitions? 


end o 
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What Sort of Stakes and What Kind of 
Emerzency Does It Take To Stir the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress To Action? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 





OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurs sa August 5, 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
der leave to ented y } 
REcorD, I include the 
from the St. Louis Post 
20, 1948: 


1948 


Spe aker, un- 











THE STAKES IN INFLATION 

In preparing his bill to present to the - 
cial session on the control of living « 
President Truman should make t issi S 
compact as possible. Last fall ¢ ress re- 
jected the President’s 10-point program for 
inflation control. All the } vere l 
but two of ther have } adequately de 
with already Some of the « é are 
press zy than they were montl 

If Congress can be moved to provide only 
five main controls, inflation can be curked. 
‘he five essential steps are: 

1. Allocation and inventory control of 
scarce commodities which basically affect 
the cost of living. 

2. Consumer rationing of scarce commodi- 
— 

Price ceilings on es 1 ¢ . ies 
in ‘short supply, ¢ 1d ¥ he ex- 
tent necessary t m 1 pri 

4. The r lation of tr g 
C e € and } iu ( s. 





























5. Restraints on installment buying and 
on the creation of inflationary bank igre 
In the 25 nths since Congress let th 
OPA e: e ng costs have risen appr ake 
mately 1 percent a month. And the increase 
in li costs has given rise to an effective 

dema f increased wages. 

Th ‘ d momic evil which can be re- 
peated over and over, with ever-increasing 
danger to the national economy. It almost 
certainly will be repeated until the rearma- 
ment and iropean aid programs are con- 
cluded—unless Congress rises to the occasion 
and es the Nation the controls which 
Pre t Truman has been pleading for since 
f 1945 

i re p ble to avoid a violent 

crash or recession without invoking controis, 
the failure in them still wouid cost, 
aI costing, the taxpayers billions of 
d 

The Government will r 1 the current 
fi: r close to $20,0( 10,000,0( (0 for rearma- 
ment and foreign aid. By comparing the 
pi 1 prevailing now with that prevail- 
in the OPA was all wed to expire, it 
is 1 evid that the Government is 
spe in one year alone, between five and 


for rearmament and 
spend had the 
5 been presery ed. 
ves of billions. Worse 
in prices in the United 
y more difficult the 
equilibrium in west- 
Britain has practiced 
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hievement of economic 
Gre at 
ial in regulating prices within 





rs, but the problem is con- 
cated by the upward spiral of 
United States, which is called 
ance of Britain’s imports. 
wl 1ke here—economic equi- 
librium at home oo the leadership of na- 
tions abroad—cannot move a majority of 
Congressmen to act, what sort of s 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1948 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, is the 
movie industry trying to educate the 
people, to furnish worthwhile recreation, 
or is it endeavoring to give us a Ccom- 
bination of both? 

Some people go to see the pictures be- 
cause they have » nothing else to do; some 
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go for information; some for recreation, 
or relaxation, but in any event, the 
American people who view the pictures, 
young or old, are on the whole decent, 


respec 


ble indivic luals. Very, very few, 
if any, would be guilty of indecency, ob- 


scenity, the use of profane language. 
Most of the adults are acquainted, 
mor I directly, with the so-called 
triangle. Many have had _ problems 
of t r n, or are familiar with the 
problems of others. While amusement 
© } be the purpose of a 


i hildren or of the early 
attendants and the younger 
the evening shows, the real 

nce is made up of older 
go to relax, to forget for 
nt some of their pressing prob- 


They 





lems, to get away from the sordidness 
of life. At present, the housewife wants 
a little distraction from the high cost 
of living. The businessman desires to 
think of little or nothing—of anything 
but inflation or foreign policy. He 
usually would like to sit back and take it 
easy. He isn’t greatly interested in 
whether someone’s wife or someone’s 
husband was successful in the pursuit of 
some other individual’s husband or wife. 
He would like just a little clean fun on 
the screen. 

But what does he see— 
lem plays, too many plays with too much 
dialogue, which leaves a bad taste. 

The thought which I have neither the 
time nor the words to express, but which 
the public may be interested in consider- 
ing, is quite accurately expressed in an 
article by Roy Norr in the August issue of 
Salute. "Tt is entitled ‘“‘The Man in Hol- 
lywood’s Hottest Seat.” The article is as 
follows: 

THE MAN IN HOLLywoop’s Hottest SEAT 

(By Roy Norr 

The time was September 1945. 
was a New York office. Amid typical movie 
hoopla—batteries of cameras, flashbulbs 
bursting in air, studio mig wigs beaming right 
and left—a ceremony was being held. After 
two decades of “carrying the ball” for the 
motion-picture industry, 66-year-old Will 
Hays had retired as head of the screen’s 
top regulatory body, the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. And 
dapper, ambitious 49-year-old Eric A. John- 
ston was taking his place. 

With that event the “Hays Office,” long 
known as the guardian of public morals on 
the screen, became the “Johnston Office.” 
As filmdom’s new czar, Johnston inherited 
his predecessor’s powers and perquisites, 
not to mention his right-hand man, chief 
censor Joseph Breen. Ushered in with 
pomp and promise, Johnston seemed the 
perfect choice for the job. But today, less 
than 3 years later, there are signs he is 
shaky on his celluloid throne. 

Mike Romanoff, raconteur, restaurateur 
and columnist of some note, recently ex- 
pressed the sentiments of more than one 
Hollywood observer when he told Johnston: 
“I was once a vacuum-cleaner salesman my- 
self and I can tell you it’s nice outdoor work. 
Go back, Mr. Johnston, before * * * it’s 
too late 

Romanoff’s specific reference was to John- 
ston’s typically American beginning. Though 
born in Washington, the city, Eric has been 
associated most of his life with Washington, 
the State—Spokane, to be exact. There, 
after college and a World War I hitch with 
the marines, he went about demonstrating 
and selling vacuum cleaners door-to-door. 
That started his climb up the business ladder 
which wes climaxed—supposedly—by his cor- 
onation as movie czar. 

What has Johnston accomplished in Holly- 
wood? His regime has seen a long line of 
“turkeys’’—the poorest entertainment pro- 
duced in a decade at the highest admission 
prices on record. It has seen industry leader- 
ship turn spineless; crime, horror, and sex 
pervade the screen; great stars wasted in bad 


too many prob- 
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pictures. Eric is not without blame on some 
of these counts. 
Yet his services have far outweighed his 


failures. He has helped the industry sub- 
stantially in its foreign negotiations. He 
met with courage and vigor the issue of clean 
pictures when he finally woke up to it. He 
has spoken out without fdar or favor against 
the monstrous extravagances in the industry. 
When he does leave the movies, insiders be- 


lieve he’s more apt to take a walk than get 
taken for a ride. 
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ERIC GOES EAST—THEN WEST 

For Johnston always was a young man with 
high aims and the courage of his beliefs, 
Back in Spokane he emerged from the vac. 
uum-cleaner period to establish, with his 
mother, a number of profitable enterprises— 
electrical supplies, radio, a brick-and-lime 
business. His companies came to employ 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men. Eric became a leaq- 
ing local businessman, progressive and suc. 
cessful. In 1942, when the presidency of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce was of- 
fered him, his mother took over and tolq 
her son to “Go east, young man” and build 
a public career if he could. 

Eric Johnston proved that he could. Ear. 
nest and eloquent, the young Lochinvar from 
the West swept upon the national scene ag 
a new knight-errant of “a people’s capi- 
talism.” He saw America still as a land 
where “little tykes could grow into great ty- 
coons.” He was an ingratiating speaker who 
knew how to win friends and influence peo- 
ple. Though Republican, he leaned toward 
the New Deal; soon Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt had the welcome mat laid out for him 
at the White House. Veteran politicians be- 
gan to clock him for the Republican Presi. 
dential sweepstakes in 1948. Friends pre- 
dicted a dazzling political future. 

Then the movies got him. 

Few even in the industry know to this day 
how Eric Johnston was wooed and won by 
Hollywood. Most of the big bosses first set 
eyes on him at one of those “little” dinners 
at the exclusive University Club in New York, 
arranged by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce staff to buck up the drooping spir- 
its of “big business” after Roosevelt’s fourth- 
term election, 

Spyros Skouras, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, was host to his fellow movie- 
magnates (who were plainly awed by their 
unaccustomed surroundings). Johnston was 
the guest speaker—and Skouras’ candidate 
for the Will Hays post. Skouras had invited 
the tycoons to have a look at the new star he 
was sponsoring for a place in the movie 
firmament. The filmites were seated humbly 
at a table in the rear—except for Skouras, 
who beamed fram the speakers’ table as his 
fellow-magnates applauded Eric’s remarks. 
Johnston spoke with not a single note before 
him. He has a remarkable memory and can 
repeat a 20-minute speech letter-perfect after 
reading it twice. 

It was love at first sight for the magnates. 

Here was a man assured and forceful, with 
a profile that many an actor would envy. 
What a wide-eyed speechmaker to secure 
public enthusiasm for the movie moguls! 
What a Daniel to send into the den of the 
industry’s messy labor relations! Not a 
Wendell, perhaps, but what a “little Willkie” 
to have and to hold—one who could drop 
his card at the State Department, the White 
House or the Capitol whenever necessary. 

In the courtship that followed, the film 
barons were eager and Eric was coy. They 
tried to tempt him with gold, but gold could 
not tempt him—he told them he wasn’t 
worth the salary they first offered. They 
tried to tempt him with ease; he couid be 
their roving ambassejor. But ease didn’t 
tempt him. They tried to tempt him with 
power; they would extend his responsibility 
to trade practices as well as to pictures. 
But power didn’t tempt him, 

Then they held out a career of public 
service. Klieg lights focused on his leader- 
ship. A photogenic appearance in the news- 
reels with a public message whenever he 
wished. A building—commanding a pleas- 
ant view of the White House—to be bought 
or erected for him in Washington. And 
Eric succumbed, at a salary of $100,000 a 
year and a sufficient expense account. 

THE HOLLYWCOD HONEYMOON BEGINS 

Promptly he began extolling Hollywood in 
terms which awed even the hardened movie- 











makers, accustomed to “titanic” for good, 
“colossal” for so-so, and “epic” for every- 
ning. 

mane made it plain that he had come 
to the movies to do something big for man- 
kind. “I have been attracted to the motion 
picture,” he told the world, “because it offers 
unlimited opportunities to work for peace 
and prosperity at home and abroad.” He had 
joined with such fellow-statesmen as the 
Balabans, the Cohns, the Schencks, the 
skouras, for no less a purpose than to pro- 
mote international peace and “bring the 
peoples of the world together” through pic- 
tures that would reflect “the American de- 
sien for living” and prove “America’s most 
natural and convincing ambassadors of good 
will.” 

; A new day was to dawn for suffering movie- 
goers. A motion-picture institute was to be 
established in Washington, D. C., and a vast 
research program was to be undertaken “in- 
yolving countless facets to improve the film, 
the theater, methods, and techniques.” 

Nothing like it, he exulted, “has ever been 
attempted in American industry.” 

If Johnston had consulted censor Breen’s 
files in Hollywood he would have learned for 
himself that “the American design for liv- 
ing.” as reflected in the pictures that soon 
would reach the screen, was largely homici- 
dal—stalking murder, shrieking horror, 
bloody crime, relieved now and then by stories 
of he-men who love to kick the little woman 
in the teeth. But no advice to this effect, 
however well documented, could check his 
eloquence. He hit the headlines, hard, and 
joy reigned unconfined in the movie camp. 

Like a diva blowing kisses, Eric tossed 
dithyrambs in honor of the film bosses’ 
achievements until they purred with delight. 
“Eric is great,” a trade paper headlined. A 
big producer declared him the greatest man 
in the United States and Terry Ramsaye, 
movie historian and wit, denounced this as a 
typical movie understatement, 

So the honeymoon began. 

Unfortunately, however, the honeymoon 
was brief, as movie honeymoons are wont to 
be. His Motion Picture Institute died after 
his first speech; his research into countless 
facets to improve the film was quickly for- 
gotten. Encouraged by his lavish praises the 
producers of entirely too many pictures re- 
verted to the tried and true formula—“When 
in doubt, smut it up.” 

Critics began comparing the state of the 
American screen with Johnston’s glowing 
promises. They found production standards 

mefully low,” “embarrassingly bad” or 
worse. They asked why a modest miller 
from Britain, J. Arthur Rank, had been able 
to produce better pictures artistically, de- 
spite all the slickness and glamour and gold 
of Hollywood, Never before, they said, had 
80 little been given to so many for so much. 

Grumpy editors began to tell Eric, edito- 
rially, “to stop talking in technicolor” and 

et down to “talking turkey” to the movie- 
ke tesponsible industry figures, who 


makers 

had warned that Johnston was more inter- 
ested in politics than pictures, muttered of 
open revolt. His abortive settlement of 
the studio jurisdictional strike left the big 
brass with a $60,000,000 headache. Wiseacres 
hinted that “Dear Eric” would be “Poor 
Yorick” in the industry long before his con- 
tract had expired. Other wits, discovering 
his partiality for his left profile, sneered, 
“He'd walk a mile for a camera.” 

Johnston didn’t wait for the storm to 
break. In June 1946, he struck back through 
a special interview in Variety, the bible of 
show business. 

“Frankly,” he said, “there have been plenty 
of times I have disagreed with industry exe- 
cutives. But if they want a “yes-man” they 
don’t need me. They can get someone for a 
couple of hundred dollars a month.” 

Variety added the warning: “Nothing is 
more certain than that if Johnston finds 
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himself stymied too often, he will tell the 
motion-picture industry to get themselves 
another boy.” 

Eric was “taking open cognizance,”’ accorde 
ing to the interview, “of increasingly fre- 
quent reports being heard of dissatisfaction 
by certain industry toppers with his admin- 
istration as president.” Nor was it to be 
overlooked that “Johnston is potential presi- 
dential timber in 1948.” 


ONE BIG, HAPPY FAMILY 


The cry of “Timber!” was enough to bring 
the board of directors of the Motion Picture 
Association (as the Johnston Office had been 
renamed) to heel. Johnston, it was decided, 
must be appeased at all costs. To stop wag- 
ging tongues, it was determined to extend 
his 5-year service contract to 7 years. 

The new contract was signed with due pub- 
lic ceremony, and the sweet words exchanged, 
cynics believe, could have been written by 
one and the same hand. 

Said Eric: “My experiences in the past year 
have strengthened my confidence in the 
enlightened, imaginative, public-spirited men 
in this industry. They ere men of respon- 
sibility and broad vision who desire to bring 
the screen to its highest fruition.” 

Said his movie bosses: “Mr. Johnston’s 
deep understanding of the motion picture as 
an instrument of democratic living, his 
demonstrated leadership and his farsighted 


vision have won our admiration and 
respect.” . 
But this did not end Eric’s troubles. For 


sex had entered the picture. 

First, the Catholic Legion of Decency is- 
sued figures showing a great increase in 
“objectionable” films produced by his “en- 
lightened, imaginative, public-spirited” con- 
freres. Martin Quigley, the authentic father 
of the Motion Picture Production Code and 
@ power in the industry, publicly deplored 
the “corrosive effects” some of the new pic- 
tures were having on young husbands and 
wives. 

Then Duel in the Sun appeared and, de- 
spite its beautiful Technicolor, had to be re- 
laundered. How wholesome it was for the 
kiddies, as originally released, perhaps is 
best indicated by a review in a leading trade 
publication. Exhibitors were told, quite sim- 
ply, that Duel was “very, very hot stuff.” 

The game of saints and. sluts, in which a 
player made famous by a religious portrayal 
suddenly was thrown into a sordid role, came 
to the screen. Ingrid Bergman, cast as a 
hard-drinking wench in a war-spy film, in- 
troduced a new movie kiss in a sequence 
which the studios promptly named the “nib- 
bling scene.’”’ She began with Cary Grant's 
ear and worked down to his Adam’s apple ina 
tattoo of nibbling little kisses which drew 
oh's and whistles from all over the house. 
It made the long, wet kiss a mere peck on the 
brow. 

Eric’s difficulties with religious and social 
opinion reached a climax in Forever Amber. 
Movieman Howard Dietz, in his year-end re- 
view for 1947, put it this way: “Amber was 
the most-discussed woman of the year: just 
as she made her screen debut she tripped over 
the censors and fell flat on her box office.” 


THE EXHIBITORS REVOLT 


Now movie exhibitors, who had looked with 
high hope on Johnston’s entrance into the 
industry, showed their alarm. The American 
Theaters Association demanded action “to 
police the films.” The Allied Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation urged that Eric “take definite steps, 
as Hays did before him.” President Zorn, of 
the United Theater Owners of Illinois, 
charged that “no small part of the ills that 
beset the exhibitor can be laid directly at the 
door of the Johnston office.” 

Johnston had grandly dismissed, from the 
very beginning, the work of his predecessor 
as mere “routine.” He paid dearly for his 
blind spot, 
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Intention is nine points of the law in movie 
self-censorship. The production code does 
permit the entertaining suggestion of se- 
duction and rape—when essential to the plot. 
It apvroves of passion—if not made too stim- 
ulating. It allows illicit sex—if not present- 
ed attractively. Censor Joe Breen knows 
what he’s shouting about when he shouts 
to a director: “It’s not what’s in the script, 
but what’s in your mind, that makes this 
scene dirty.” 

Back in the Will Hays era it had been a 
sight to see the boys lined up in similar cir- 
cumstances, the evidence of public anger 
rammed down their throats and the threat of 
punitive taxation burned into their pocket- 
books. The awesome rite they followed, 
called “code reaffirmation” and involving a 
written promise not to do it again, was some- 
thing like taking the pledge. 

Now, Johnston, too, read the riot act to 
the producers. le had waked up finaily 
when the flood of bad pictures threatened 
to enguif him. Most conspicuously, he 
made a public example of Howard Hughes 
for using excessive mammary art in adver- 
tising his picture, The Outlaw. 

Meanwhile Eric's troubles had been ex- 
tended across the Atlantic. Last year he 
sailed for England to negotiate dollar pay- 
ments for United States films displayed 
there. From Cabinet ministers to news- 
paper critics, the British rubbed his nose in 
the muck of American crime pictures. 

His success in securing the removal of the 
ruinous British tax therefore was all the 
greater. But among his volatile movie 
bosses he suffered by comparison with Will 
Hays. Only a few years before his retire- 
ment, Hays had quietly negotiated through 
the State Department the release of a great 
chunk of frozen movie credits in England— 
a $50,000,000 melon which the major pro- 
ducers and their satellites distributed among 
themselves, 

Johnston was less fortunate in his deal- 
ing with the Senate Committee on Un- 
American Activities when it trained its guns 
on the movie industry last fall. His friends 
were confident that he would mow ’em dow? 
like the late Wendell Willkie in the not: 





But the cinemoguls, who vowed their refusal 
to be “swayed by hysteria or intimidation 
from any source,” swayed all over e 
with contradictory statements. 

The Los Angeles Times commented acidiy 
about Johnston’s leadership: “He has uncer- 
tain control, and experience tells the batter 
that he can never know where the president 
of the Motion Picture Association will throw 
the next one.” The hearings left none in the 
industry proud of the performance. 

Nevertheless, on balance, and consideri 
the problems he inherited, Eric Johnston ha: 
amply earned his keep. Symptoms of fatty 
degeneration in the industry and moral hali- 
tosis on the screen were evident when he was 
enticed into the movies. It now is clear that 
he tcok much too seriously the make-believe 
promises from a make-believe world which 





the controlling film magnates whispered in 
his ear. 
POLITICAL BALLYHOO 
A flurry of political activity on his behalf 
began as soon as he took office—Jchnston 
the Republican dark horse in 1948; Johnston 


for Vice President; Johnston the favorite son. 
It marked a dangerous departure from the 





fundamental policy of the industry. For 
years the slogan had been: “Keep the film out 
of politics.” Accordingly, the job as Hays’ 
successor had been tendered to (and rejected 
by) two college presidents. 

But with Johnston’s coming caution went 


out the window. “Industry toppers,” Variety 
explained at the time, “hold that Johnston's 
chances of getting high office gives him added 
stature in his current dealings on the in- 
dustry’s behalf.” Then last summer, M n 
Picture Herald took Eric to task for act 
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as a keynoter at a Republican meeting. 
“When the executive head of the organized 
motion-picture industry makes a platform 
appearance in politics,” thundered the Her- 
eld, “he inevitably carries his office with him. 
The motion-picture industry has no business 
in politics.” 

That cooked his political goose with the 
“toppers.” Plans for a series of film shorts, 
featuring the sprightly film czar in a discus- 
sion of naticnal issues and scheduled for 
release in this election year, were quietly 


buried. 





WHITHER THE SCREEN? 
Today the motion-picture industry is in a 
state of industrial and box-office gloom. 
Mediccrity rules the screen. After the easy 
money and lush attendance of the war years, 
when producers burped with prosperity and 





distributors reveled in a sellers’ market, 
blight has struck—hard. 

Television with its big, big eyes is staring 
hungrily at the industry, which has had its 


knuckles rapped by the courts fer some of its 
trade practices. Government threatens the 
empire controlled by a few scared autocrats. 
Supermarket operators are looking apprais- 
ingly at some of the theaters that may go by 
the wayside. The life of a film czar is not 
always a happy one. 

Yet the fact remains that the hope of bet- 
ter pictures lies in a lean and hungry box 
office. Then a wailing siren sounds from the 
theater. “Bank nites” return and free dishes 
begin to rattle in the lobbies. The smile of 
“fat cat’ complacency—Sam Goldwyn’s 
phrase—disappears from producers’ faces. 
Exhibitors groan in agony. The cry of “Do 
something” rings out to the studios. The 
gilded peons of Hollywood are released from 
their chains and writers, producers, and 
directors, freed from the restraints of swivel- 
chair showmanship, strike out in new direc- 
tions for new entertainment ideas. 

And that’s how better pictures are born. 

There is no greater aggregation of talent 








anywhere in the world than exists in Holly- 
wood. Pictures of distinction and signifi- 
cance have been made there. They have 


been made for “prestige,” and they have been 
? ie from fright, es when church or state 
turned against the trinity of sex, crime, and 


horror on the screen. 


But only a flow of new blood into the in- 





m 





dustry is likely to bring about the condi- 
tions under which the production of adult 
entertainment, gaged to various levels of 


public intelligence and appreciation, would 
become the deliberate and consistent policy 
of Holiywood. The tight hold which a few 











count -t se showmen, without training, 
taste, or tradition in the arts, now have on 
the industry would have to be broken. 

The movie industry may have to travel 
a hard road to recovery. It would not come 
as 2 shock to the insiders if Johnston decided 
to take Mike Romanoff’s advice and return 
to his vacuum cleaners, electrical gadgets, 
xricks and lime. But it will be on his own 
decision 

If he goes, he'll go with a bang and not 


with a whimper. 

Mr. Speaker, I have noticed during 
the past year or two that many books 
which otherwise would be well worth 
reading have so much of obscenity, filth, 
and just plain dirt that I have been puz- 
zlied to ascertain the purpose of the 
writer. Onesuch book, very well written, 
carrying an extremely interesting story, 
is that by Beynard Kendrick, and is en- 
titled, “The Flames of Time.” As stated, 
the story is interesting, it is entertaining, 
it is compelling in that once started you 
hesitate to lay the book down unfinished. 
But through it all runs a thread on which 
is hooked references and insinuations, 


which vears ago would not be placed in 
any book. These constant references to 


sex, sexual relations, and everyday in- 
stances with which we are all familiar 
but to which one seldom refers, for many, 
spoil the story, leave the reader with a 
bad taste. 

I asked a very well-known, widely read 
and competent reviewer, a man who also 
handles a Nation-wide radio program, 
why this method was followed. He 
laughed at me and said, “Why, don’t 
you know, the authors who follow that 
method are trying to write a story which 
contains enough off-color incidents, 
enough references to sex, to passion, and 
to crime, so that he may sell it for per- 
haps $100,000 to the motion-picture in- 
dustry,” who so mistakenly thinks the 
public has a taste for that kind of thing. 

The difficulty with the motion picture 
industry, he said, is that altogether too 
many of those who select the plays and 
plots have dirty minds themselves and 
having that kind of a mind, they think 
the people like that kind of sordid nasti- 
ness. Perhaps he is right, I do not know. 
Perhaps some day those who direct the 
motion-picture industry will discover 
that the American people like pictures 
which are clean and wholesome, that 
they do not care for barroom scenes. 
They do not care for any of those things 
which a dissolute, decaying naticn some- 
times sanction. 

It would be a relief if we had at least 
one picture house in each town or city 
where only clean pictures, modest 
actions were portrayed where there were 
no words, sentences, or phrases of double 
meaning, where the reward went to the 
decent, the honest—the attendance 
would in time educate the producers as 
to what the American picture audience 
really wanted. 





Traman’s Centra! Error: Fear of Libero- 
Lefties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post: 

TRUMAN’S CENTRAL ERROR: FEAR OF LIBERO- 

LEFTIES 

There must be times during these hot 
summer nights when President Truman asks 
himself how he contrived to get into this 
mess. If he were asking us, our diagnosis 
would be that he mistook the yips of the left- 
wingers for actual voting strength. Instead 
of dividing their pretentions by two, he 
should have divided by ten. The President's 
instincts, we imagine, would have told him 
to stay with the great American middle class. 
Instead, he permitted Dave Niles, and some 
others whom he forgot to drop into a deep 
well, to trap him into the absurd position of 
attacking a Congress, just elected by the 
people, as if it were an enemy of the people. 

This is surely one of the reasons why the 
Democratic Party is being consigned to the 
morvticians by almost everybody. It mistook 
the past support of Roosevelt and the New 
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Deal for real radical sentiment which haq 
to be appeased. Actually, there is little sucy 
sentiment in the country, and Wallace wilt 
get most of it—and would get it whatever 
the Democrats did. There never was much 
genuine radicalism here. The country sup. 
ported the New Deal because the middle clasg 
thought itself squeezed from the top, It 
also had an idea that the workingman was 
having a rough trip and wanted to square 
things for him. Today, however, the middle 
class finds itself squeezed from below. As. 
sistant office managers getting $75 a week 
and forced to pay $23 a day to bricklayors 
and plasterers think the shoe is on the other 
foot and would like to see labor leaders taken 
down a pefy. So, believe it or not, would a 
considerable number of union members who 
are tired of being pushed around by Com. 
munist leaders or by non-Communist lead- 
ers who regard their prestige as more im- 
portant than a man’s right to work. 

Instead of sensing this automatically 
through his smellers, President Truman let 
somebody feed into him intravenously the 
notion that any effort to curb labor-union 
leaders, even as mildly as this is attempted in 
the Taft-Hartley law, could be kissed off as 
“reactionary” and a plot to deceive the peo- 
ple. Why he thought the White House Jani- 
zaries would know more about what was pop- 
ular than recently elected members of Con- 
gress would know is beyond us. Nevertheless, 
that is what he thought, and that is why the 
Democratic party is in the unique position of 
basing its campaign on the theory that the 
American people have conspired against 
themselves by electing the Eightieth Con- 
gress. If Mr. Truman had counted noses on 
the Taft-Hartley law alone, he might have 
learned that, of the 92 Members of Congress 
who voted for that law and sought renomi- 
nation, only five were defeated in the 1948 
primaries. Of these five, at least two could 
ascribe their defeats to other causes, In- 
stead, Mr. Truman listened to the boys who 
belonged to the organizations with the long 
nemes—Americans for Totalitarian Liberal- 
ism Disguised as Democracy, and so on. 

There are other reasons, both in the char- 
acter of the President and in the fragmenta- 
tion of his party, for the fact that Harry Tru- 
man is in over his head. But a central rea- 
son is his failure to be himself. At a time 
when the people were beginning to think 
more like haberdashers than like social plan- 
ners, Harry went with the social planners—at 
least in his messages to Congress. It was 
bad guessing, and we're Keeping principles 
out of this. 





The American People Have the Largest In- 
come and Worst Housing Shoriage of 
All Time—$20,000 Houses Are Out of 
Reach of the Low-Income Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 
22, 1948: 

HOME-BUILDING SLUMP? 

Today’s home-building boom is built on 
easy mortgage credit but credit is getting 
tighter. Therefore, the boom is in danger 
of fairiy early collapse, long before a fraction 
of the need for new housing has been met, 

















































































With t% stake in bank deposit insurance, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is urging caution on its member banks. It 
has just reminded them that half the real 
estate loans they already have are based on 
high prices and many loans would go bad in 
a decline of business activity. 

FHA rules are becoming more stringent. 
The law under which it could guarantee mort- 
gages on 90 percent of present values re- 
cently expired. It has reverted to covering 
g0 percent of reasonable long-run values, 
with the result, says Joseph M. Darst, FHA 
director in St. Louis, that new underwriting 
of rental housing has become virtually 
extinct. 

Mortgage lenders are pullirg in their horns. 
Many a homeless family has failed to buy 
either a new or an old house because the 
down payment has risen to thousands of 
dollaxs. Amounts that mortgage lenders will 
underwrite fall more and more short cof 
present prices. 

Another case in point is the $7,500 house 
designed by Look magazine. Builders who 
undertook to market it across the country 
“sent in the same story: ‘Customers like my 
house very much—want one immediately but 
haven’t ready cash—can’t get loans—and I 
can't finance them.” 

Yet financial institutions are holding more 
money than they know what to do with. 
Why, then, should credit for so basic a need 
as housing become tight? 

The reason ts that the building industry 
has relied almost exclusively on easy credit 
and shirked the task of bringing the cash 
price of its product in line with what most 
families can afford to pay. Ever since FHA 
came on the scene, builders have assumed 
that “easy monthly payments” were all their 
industry needed. The National Association 
of Home Builders is still calling easy credit 
“the basic requirement” for a high continued 
building rate. 

Living in that comfortable assumption, 
the industry tolerates handicraft methods 
and a chain of wastes and monopolies from 
the workman clear up the line to the build- 
ing materials manufacturer. Instead of 
using Government credit facilities as a tem- 
porary crutch to keep going while it con- 
verted to mass production, it regarded them 
as a substitute for mass production. So its 
prices remained chronically high, and the 
postwar inflation has made them nearly pro- 
hibitive. 

Today, therefore, the outlook is dark. 
Raymond M. Foley, the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, described the 
outlook some months ago at the Home Build- 
ers’ convention: 

“Reduction of costs with lower prices and 
lower rents is obviously an essential if the 
private builder is to continue his large pro- 
duction for any long period. Even a no- 
down-payment market cannot long absorb 
full production at present prices. Even a 
System of fully guaranteed lifetime mort- 
gages will not serve as a substitute for prices 
adjusted to average income.” 
In other words, $20,000 houses are out of 
the reach of $5,000-a-year families. Sheer 
desperation has made many families go into 
mortgages over their heads, but the risks 
which lenders dare to take on this unsound 
basis are running out, so the building boom 
is in danger of collapse into stagnation. This 
prospect is shocking enough by itself but it 
should also be remembered that the failure 
of a similar boom in the 1920’s foreshadowed 
the 1929-33 depression, and to some extent 
Caused it. 
This happens at a time when the American 
~ have the largest incomes and worst 
ousing shortage of all time. What a devas- 
tating commentary it is on the building in- 
dustry and governmental shortsightedness, 
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Red-Baiting Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include an article by Dorothy 
Thompson that appeared in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star on Monday, 
August 2, 1948: 


WALLACEITES’ CHARGE OF RED BAITING AGAINST 
WRITER HELD AVOIDING ISSUE 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


“I will not,” said Henry Wallace in his 
convention press conference, “indulge in Red 
baiting.” 

I think it time to define this phrase, for it 
is being used as a means of concealing facts 
and deceiving the public. 

Some time ago I wrote a review of Mr. 
Wallace’s “Toward World Peace.” In it I 
contradicted Mr. Wallace on numerous state- 
ments of fact. One of my readers wrote the 
Wallace headquarters asking for an answer 
to the charges. Wallace headquarters re- 
plied: 

“This * * * is another example of the 
efforts of certain groups in this country to 
obscure vital issues behind a smoke screen 
of Red baiting * * *. Mr. Wallace has 
discussed the true motives behind the use of 
the Communist label and has exposed these 
groups whose interests are served by Red 
baiting.” 


REPLY HELD CHARACTERISTIC 


Here you have a characteristic Commu- 
nist response to a challenge on fact. Either 
what I said was so or it was not so. But 
unable to respond on that ground, the de- 
fenders transferred the controversy to a 
countercharge: I was acting in behalf of 
certain groups, throwing up a barrage 
against truth, had sinister motives, and was 
serving interests. 

This tactic is being used to break down con- 
fidence in all anti-Communist writers and 
create the impression that everyone who 
calls a spade a spade is the agent of Fascist 
forces. This tactic does throw up a smoke 
screen, making it difficult to discriminate 
between Communists and Liberals of any 
kind, and serving all the forces of confusion. 
A Red-baiter, if the word has any meaning, 
is one who lumps all liberal movements 
together as agents of the Kremlin. 

But it is not Red-baiting to assert that 
the so-called Progressive Party is a Commu- 
nist-inspired creation, controlled by Com- 
munists. This is a statement of demon- 
strable fact. The roster of convention com- 
mittees shows that, although there were few 
Communists on minor committees, the im- 
portant party rules and platform commit- 
tees were packed with them, and what is- 
sued from both shows that the Communists 
had their way. 


PLATFORM MATCHES THAT OF REDS 


Wherever there are Communists in an or- 
ganization, their tactics is to seek concen- 
tration of power. In the Progressive Party 
rules, representation from the States with 
the strongest Communist minorities is in- 
creased over what they enjoy in other par- 
ties. In the national committee, additional 
members may be chosen by State members, 
and other opportunities are opened for pack- 
ing the committee. 

The platform committee presented and 
got adopted a platform which does not differ 
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in one single matter of substance from the 
tentative platform of the Communist Party, 
as published in the Daily Worker. W. H. 
Lawrence, in the New York Times, analyzed 
the two platforms, point for point, and dem- 
onstrated this. 

The Progressive Party is soliciting sub- 
scriptions for a new publication, the National 
Gazette Weekly, which “will prove that the 
truth is now, as it always has been, a vital 
commodity on the American market.” 

he first “truth” which this weekly shou!d 
publish is that its listed contributors, native 
and foreign, are almost exclusively Commu- 
nist. By “Communist,” I mean they are 
writers who either are party members or who 
never diverge from the strict Communist line. 
They are not “liberals”; they are simon-pure 
Stalinists. So the Communists will put be- 
fore the public, in the name of the Progres- 
sive Party, another Communist organ. 


REFUSED THOMAS DEBATE 


I think the American people ought to 
know these things. Millions of people do 
not know them. Norman Thomas, comment- 
ing on the Wallace convention in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Thursday, said cor- 
rectly, “some people just won't believe you 
when you tell them the Communists are 
running the (Wallace) show. They won't 
believe it’s fire until they’ve been burned.” 

Mr. Thomas, associated all his life with 
sccialistic movements, knows exactly what is 
going on. It is significant that Mr. Wallace 
has refused to debate with him, though he 
has offered to meet President Truman and 
Mr. Dewey. When I asked a Wallaceite why, 
he replied, ‘‘We don’t like Mr. Thomas’ man- 
ner of debate.” I suggest the reasons are, 
first, that Mr. Thomas knows the score in 
detail; and, second, that it is impossible for 
anyone to call him a “tool of sinister 
catelists.” 

The last thing that the forces who have 
pushed Mr. Wallace and Senator Taytor into 
the limelight want is truth, by which I mean 
publication of plain matters of fact. 





Failure of the Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly 
the young people of this country are go- 
ing to take a very active part in this Gov- 
ernment’s affairs in the future. The 
veterans returned from service with the 
expectation of speedy readjustment to 
civilian life, but they have been bewild- 
ered by the confusion that daily mounts 
and prevents or delays any degree of 
satisfactory and permanent accomplish- 
ment toward security for themselves or 
their young families. 

With the directness characteristic of 
this generation they are tackling the 
problem of government. They are not 
inclined to partisanship in their judg- 
ments, but they are politically minded in 
the sense that they want effective action 
for good government, now. 

As evidence of their interest I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp excerpts from 
the letter of a young constituent who is 
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at pre esent enrolled in a university, as 
follows: 

It seems that the President has won this 
round, hands down, among the people who 
hold the balance of power in the election. 


If he y keep it between now and the 
election, then Mr. Dewey might be in for a 











real ise. Truman seemed to have 
gaged exactly how the Congress would react, 
and not too many people stop to realize how 
compl i congressional procedure really 
is. carried his point, left it pretty 
indel t this stuff could be passed in 
2 we he Congress would buckle down 

i work. Even the papers most anti- 


e highly critical of the Congress— 
of them are playing the filibuster 





ent around here, and my own 
personal feclings go pretty weil along with 
it, is about this: that regardless of the mo- 
vhich the session was called, there 
is a pretty serious situation facing the coun- 


try f ; inflation and housing are con- 
cerned; tk it was time for something to 
be done t the only force which has the 
necessary power-and resources to do the job, 
the Federal Government; that the President 


handed the Republican Party an-.opportunity 
to rise to statesmanship to contrast with the 
so-called litical motive, and it was re- 
fused; tl at least the President offered . 
program of action, whether it be good or no 
hiie the Republicans refuse even to con- 
kind of a program, much less 


formulate one of their ow hat Dev 





wey lost 





ground for saying the fight was not his fight 
when the problems are narional and not per- 
sonal; that Truman at this point will get the 


he pecple who are hardest hit by 
1ess. Causes and reasons for the 
diten. They seem like excuses 


the whole 
mess are forg 














when mentioned by either side. What does 
stand t is the fact that the economy is shot 
to hell and someth ing should be done. The 
Conere 1d that means to nearly every- 
one the Republicans—have had th e oppor- 
tunity to do something, and they have re- 
fused t thing. It’s going to take a hell 
ofal iaining to get around that one; 
as long as this situation exists, it is not going 
to be forgotten. And the Democrats ar 
winners, regardless of anything anyone 

say. 

I listened to Tarr and HALiecx the other 
night, and a lot of other people arcund here 
did the same thing. Both were so lame in 
their reasons and excuses, apparently blind 


to what people are thinking, that they did 
the cause no good. Truman's reasoned ap- 
peal—and must be calied that—created a 


very fine impression. HALLEcK’s statement 


that “* * ®* this thing will iron itself cut, 
after awhile * * *’’ sounds pretty feeble to 
some vho pays no less than $1 a pound 
for any kind of meat. There is no edible cut 
cf meat in this country which sells for less. 
Boy, t have really blundered, and have 


only themselves to blame for did. 


what they 


—— sn oe. 





The Fueis Supply of the Nation—An Edi- 
torial Tribute to United States Senator 
George W. Malone, of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 


Monday, July 26, 1948 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the great national interest in 
ls supply of the Nation, I hand to 


the Public Printer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial from 
the July 1948 issue of the Texas Oil Jour- 
nal, on the background and work of Hon. 
GEORGE W. MALONE, United States Sen- 
ator for Nevada. 

Senator MALone is chairman of the 
National Resources Economic Committee 
set up by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the United States Senate. 
This committee has already published 
the Minerals Position of the United 
States, and is at this time engaged in the 
preparation of the Fuels Position of the 
oe States, to be published early next 
year as a result of extensive hearings and 
Scieethiniiiae, 

The Fuels report will include, 
only an, estimate of the actual and po- 
tential petroleum, gas and coal reserves, 
but the status of the pilot plant work 
and experiments on the production of 
synthetic petroleum and gasoline from 
oil, shale and from coal, as well as the 


not 


foreign supplies available to us under 
certain conditions. 
Senator MALonsE also heads a minerals 


and materials subcommittee of a s ee 
Senate committee appointed to review 
the Trust and Mandated Pacific ones 
following the special session of the 
Kightieth Congress—he expects to visit 
not only the Trust arcas, but the East 
Ind the South Seas, Japan, China, 
and India in the interest of coordinat- 
ing the data and akan a on the 
available sources of such materials. 

Tt will be remembered that the Senator 
visited the coal, steel, and chemical 
producing and manufacturing areas of 
the European Marshall plan couniries 
during October and November in 1947, 
including the Rvhr and “Frankfort 
mines and — in Germany and the 
Birmingham production centers in Eng- 
IAN —-@l80 all of ‘the petroleum-produc- 
ing areas in the Middle East, including 
on aii n in old Persia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and the 1,000-mile proposed oil line 
into the Mediterranean Sea area in 
Palestine. 

The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred, Mr. Speaker, is the following: 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
wiil be signaily honored at its summer meet- 
ing in New York on August 30-September 1, 
when United States Senator Grorcr W. Ma- 
LONE (Republican of Nevada) appears on the 
Prog ram for ar address at the invitation of 
Gov. Beauford H. Jester, of Texas, who is 
chairman of the Compact Commission. 

Acceptance by Senator MaLone of the invi- 
tation of Chairman Jester will bring before 
this august body of the Nation’s petroleum 
industry one of the most powerful figures in 
the United States Senate and one of the 
foremost American authorities on availa- 
bility, production, and conservation of stra- 
tezgic and critical ores, metals, and minerals. 

Because of his recognized ability as a law- 
maker, his broad basic knowledge of Amer- 
ica’s mineral resources, and his high techni- 
cal training combined with years of active 
experience, the address of Senator MALONE 
easily will be the high light of the Compact 
Commission’s 3-day summer program and is 
expected to attract a large attendance of 
compact officials and committeemen and a 
wide representation of top officials of the 
petroleum industry from all over the United 
States. 

Senator 
in Texas, 


< 


Gics, 


MALONE (who has gery yk 
argest oil-producing State, at tix 
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invitation of Comdr. Carl Estes, publisher 
of Texas Oil Journal; and who conferrea 
with Governor Jester and a number of im- 
portant oil men in Longview, Dallas, Hous. 
ton, and elsewhere) is the real workhorse of 
the Senate so far as research und planning 
for the utilization of natural resources and 
production is concerned. 


He is chairman of the National Resources 
Economics Committee, a division of the im- 
portant Senate Committee on Interior ang 
Insular Affairs. He also is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control, Naviga- 
tion, Dams, and Electric Power, a part of 
the powerful Public Works Committee of the 
Senate. He is author of a huge industrial 
encyclopedia of 11 Western States, an im- 
portant contribution to industrial and goy- 
ernmental knowledge of natural resources in 
these States, and in the compilation of which 
he had the assistance of between 400 and 500 
technical and industrial experts. 

Senator MALonesr is a graduate engineer, and 
is a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. He 
formerly was managing director of Industrial 
West Foundation (nonprofit corporation), 
Industrial Encyclopedia and Industrial Serv- 
ice; served as expert consultant to the Secre- 
tary cf War; former chairman of the Nevada 
State Board of Registered Professional Engi- 
neers; member of the Colorado River Advis- 
ory board, as engineer member of the Colo- 
rado River Commission; was advisor to the 
Secretary of the Interior in construction of 

the Hoover (Boulder) Dam and wrote report 
on natural resources of area and use of power 
(published, 1935); consulting engineer on 
Central Valley water project (cost $334,000,- 
000) and cf board of supervisors, Los Angeles 
County, Orange County, and Newport Harbor, 
Calif., on special work relating to flood con- 
trol, water storage and harbor improvement; 
and was commissioned as United States Min- 
eral Surveyor in California end Nevada. 

The Senator became a powerful figure in 
his home State of Nevada before being elected 
to the Senate in 1946. He was State engineer 
in 1927-35, serving 2s a member of the Nevada 
Public Service Commission, member and sec- 
retary, Colorado River Commission, State 
Bond Commission, State Range Commission, 
State Irrigation Committee, State Planning 
Board, and National Committee on Conser- 
vation and Administration of Public Domain; 
resigned to resume consultant practice in 
1935; was special consultant on strategic and 
critical minerals and materials, Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs subcommittee and to the Chand- 
ler Committee on Examination of Military 
Establishments; and inspected bases in the 
Aleutian Islands, Alaska, and the South Seas 
in 1942-43, 

He is a veteran of World War I, having 
enlisted as a private in 1917, Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army; sergeant, Fortieth Division, AEF; 
served in England and France as lieutenant, 
line cfficer and regimental intelligence officer, 
1918-19. He is a former department com- 
mander and national vice commander of the 
American Legion; and a former president of 
the Nevada Council of Boy Scouts of Am- 
erica. 

In the Eightieth Congress, Senator MALONE 
introduced a most ably conceived and highly 
important bill entitled “The Mining In- 
dustry and National Security,” designed to 
stimulate the production and conservation 
of strategic and critical ores, metals, and 
minerals in the interest of national de- 
fense. * * * The Senator’s work on this 
measure drew high praise and recognition 
from many of his colleagues and from au- 
thorities both inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment, but the crush of “must” legisla- 
tion and the hurry to adjourn Congress for 
the party conventions left the bill without 
final action. It is hoped to secure action 


in the special called session, 


















































Senator MALONE, an indefatigable work- 
er, is a stanch advocate of a governmental 
policy which will make possible and en- 
courage private industry and capital to de- 
yelop strong and adequate domestic mineral 
resources. He is intensely interested in 
petroleum and because of his training and 

serience and his influential position in 
Congress, his address before the Oil Com- 
pact Commission will be highly significant. 











High Cost of Living and Housing 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iON. HERMAN P, EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters: 


UNITED STATES 
HovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Weshington, D.C., August 4, 1948. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As every Member of 
Congress knows, the two most important 
comestic problems in the minds of the 
American people today are the high cost of 
living and housing. 
The high cost of living is rapidly eradicat- 
ing the middle class and creating a new group 
poor. The poor, as a result of high prices, 
are being driven down to a level that can only 
be called degradation. 
The lack of a national housing program 
and the failure to enact slum-ciearance legis- 
lation has brought discomfort to hundreds 
of thousands of families, 
These two problems can be cured only by 
congressional action. The failure of the 
Congress to take cognizance of the plight of 
millions of our people will not only be a vio- 
lation of our oath of Office, but also an actual 
tort against the American way of life. 
We, the undersigned Members of the House 
of Representatives, request that you, as a 
member of the Republican policy-making 
body which controls the Congress, use your 
influence against any effort to adjourn un- 
less a program for national public housing 
and the lowering of the high cost of living 
is brought out on the floor of the respective 
Houses for discussion and vote. 
Yours truly. 


of 
- 





UNITED STATES 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1948. 
Hon. CuHartrs A. HALLECK, 
Majority Leader of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
DearR Sir: As every Member of Congress 
knows, the two most important domestic 
problems in the minds of the American peo- 
ple today are the high cost of living and 
housing. 
The high cost of living is rapidly eradicat- 
ing the middle class and creating a new 
group of poor, The poor as a result of high 
prices are being driven down to a level that 
can only be called degradation. 
The lack of a national housing program and 
the failure to enact slum-clearance legislation 
has brought discomfort to hundreds of thou- 
sands of families. 
These two prob!ems can be cured on!y by 
congressional action. The failure of the 
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Congress to take cognizance of the plight 
of millions of our people will not only be a 
violation of our oath of office, but also an 
actual tort against the American way of 
life. 


We, the undersigned Members of the House 
of Representatives request that you, as a 
member of the Republican policy-making 
body which controls the Congress use your 
influence against any effort to adjourn unless 
@ program for national public housing and 
the lowering of the high cost of living is 
brought out on the fioor of the respective 
Houses for discussion and vote. 

Yours truly. 


The signatures on the letters to Speak- 
er MarTIN and Majority Leader HaLLeck 
follow: Donato L. O’TOOLE, EMANUEL 
CELLER, JOHN E. Focarty, JoHN J. DE- 
LANEY, JOHN J. ROONEY, WILLIAM T. 
BYRNE, WALTER B. Huser, MELVIN PRICE, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, Aime J. FORAND, FRANK BUCHANAN, 
THomMAS E, Morcan, A. J. SABATH, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, ANDREW L. SOMERS, WALTER 
A. LYNcH, FRANCK HAVENNER, EDWARD 
J. HART, HENRY M. JACKSON, MI- 
CHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Ray J. MADDEN, JOHN 
LESINSKI, JOHN J. CARROLL, FRANK M. 
Karsten, Grorce G. SADOWSKI, ARTHUR G. 
KLEIN, MIKE MANSFIELD, CHARLES B. 
DEANE, JOHN A. BLATNIK, HELEN GAHAGAN 
Dovucias, MIKE MonroNEY, Mary T. Nor- 
TON, THoMAs J. O’BRIEN, THomas S. Gor- 
DON, HarRoLtD D. DONOHUE, ROBERT CROS- 
SER, MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, AUGUSTINE B. 
KELLEY, MARTIN GORSKI, WILLIAM L. 
DAWSON, EUGENE J. KEOGH. 





Resignation of Arthur Prudden Coleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Polish Review of July 
28, 1948: 


Many of you know me personally, from long 
years of working together in a common cause. 
Others know me only from hearsay and from 
newspaper reports of the care which has 
been stirred up in recent days by my resigna- 
tion from the Slavic department of Columbia 
University. 

To all of you I address the following state- 
ment, clarifying my position in connection 
with this case. I assure you I have loved my 
work at Columbia during these 20 years, and 
Mrs. Coleman, too, has loved her part in it. 
With the deepest regret we sever our connec- 
tions with this great institution. That we 
must take this step, you will readily under- 
stand, once you have read my statement 
below: 


“MY REASONS FOR RESIGNING FROM THE SLAVIC 
DEPARTMENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


“On June 1, 1948, Acting President of 
Columbia Fackenthal announced in the New 
York Times and other papers that he had 
accepted from the present Polish regime in 
Warsaw an initial gift of $5,000 toward the 
establishment of an Adam Mickiew‘cz pro- 


fecsorship of Pclish languazg2 and litcrature 
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and the appointment of Manfred Kridl 
to this professorship. This action has now 
been ratified by the trustees of Columbia 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“I am opposed to the policy represented by 
the acceptance of this gift and cannot con- 
tinue working in a department financed in 
this manner. I am Unalterably against the 
acceptance by Columbia or any other Amer- 
ican university of money from Poland or 
any of the other satellite governments of 
Moscow. 

“To continue teaching in a department 
financed by Cominform regimes would be to 
fall into the error for which we blame the 
German professors who, by remaining in 
their chairs in obedient silence, gave tacit 
approval of the Nazi regime. I do not wish 
to appear to condone any totalitarian regime, 
Fascist or Communist. 

“As the national secretary-treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages, I have signed 
the non-Communist affidavit, giving my word 
under oath that I do not support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force. One has but to read any day’s 
batch of the papers issued in Poland today 
to know that the regime in power in War- 
saw would like nothing better than to do 
just this: to overthrow not only our Govern- 
ment but our whole way of life, under the 
leadership of the ‘glorious Red Army.’ 

“There are many ways of working toward 
the overthrow of our Government and one is 
by academic infiltration. This is the method 
we see being undertaken with the above gift. 
I cannot connive in any such business, or 
seem to approve it, by collaborating amicably 
with the professor who is to be the recipient 
of the subsidy. 

“I have taught at Columbia 20 years, and 
in that time, in accordance with the policy 
laid down by the late Nicholas Murray Butler, 
have been free to teach whatever I have felt 
te be the truth. Can one believe this will 
be the case in the future, as more and more 
men are brought in, paid by regimes having 
as one of their main principles Marxian 
thought-control? I do not think so. 

“It will not be long before professors free 
to think as they please will be outnumbered 
by those behind whose backs we can see the 
shedow of some dict In some dep 
ments the time is close at hand when this 
will be the case. 

“Apparently Columbia is selling its birth- 
right for the Greek gift of totalitarian sub- 
vention. I want no part of this. 

“ARTHUR PRUDDEN COLEMAN.” 


ator. 


arte 





Arthur Prudden Coleman was born in 
Seymour, Conn., on July 19, 1897, the son of 
Michael Lyon Coleman and Carrie Davis 
Coleman. P 

He was educated in the public schools of 
Seymour and Southington, Conn., and in the 
Cheshire Academy, in Cheshire, Conn. 

During the First World War he enlisted in 
the United States Navy and served first as 
a second-class seaman, later attending offil- 
cers’ training school at Yale. 

With the ending of the war, he went back 
to his studies at Wesleyan University, and 
was graduated with honors in languages in 
1920. 

He did 1 year of graduate work at Yale, and 
it was at this time that he began his formal 
studies in the Slavic field. Because Yale did 
not at this time have full facilities for Slavic 


work, Coleman transferred to Columbia, 
where in June 1922 he took his master of 
arts decree in Slavic lanzuages and litera- 
tures. From this he went on to work for his 
doctor of philosophy degree, still in the Slavic 
field, and still at Columbia, where the Hi ‘- 
able John Dyneley Pri founder of tue 


Cepartment, was ché 


math, 
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In the years 1923-24 Coleman studied in 
Charles University, Praha, Czechoslovakia, as 
a fellow holding a grant from the Czechoslo- 
vak Government. 

Returning home in the autumn of 1924, 
Coleman took his final doctoral examination, 
and in June 1925 was awarded the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in Slavic. He was the 
first American of non-Slavic ancestry to re- 
ceive this degree. While finishing up his 
work for the degree, Coleman taught French 
at New Haven High School. 

In 1925 (autumn) Coleman accepted a 
position as professor of French and German 
at Olivet College, Michigan. The follewing 
year he transferred (along with the former 
president of Olivet) to Battle Creek College, 
where he was chairman of the department 
of modern languages. 

In the spring of 1928 Coleman returned to 
the field of his choice, which was Slavic, 
when he accepted a post as teacher of Polish 
in extension at Columbia. 

In 1930 Coleman was made lecturer in 
Polish at Columbia, and in 1946 assistant 
professor of Polish at the same university. 

Coleman has written widely on Polish 
matters. 





New Jersey Legislature Recognizes Im- 
portance of Having Merchant Ship- 
building Program Immediately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the Recorp copy of Joint Res- 
olution 10, Public Laws of 1948, adopted 
by the Legislature of New Jersey, on 
July 16, 1948. It is further indication 
of a widespread interest that is being 
taken in the subject of proceeding with 
all possible dispatch in the preparation 
and adoption of necessary legislation to 
encourage a comprehensive program of 
merchant shipbuilding in this country. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Joint Resolution 10 

Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to proceed with all 
possible dispatch to the preparation and 
adoption of necessary legislation designed 
to encourage and make adequately effec- 
tual a comprehensive program of merchant 
shipbuilding in this country’s shipyards 
and of expanding our merchant marine 

Whereas through the sale of our tankers 





and cargo carriers abroad, the export of our 
steel, and the failure to grant authority for 
the construction of needed merchant ton- 







e, our merchant marine and our 
z activities have suffered drastic 


nage at hor 
shipbu 








decline; and 
Whereas while our position in world ship- 
ping has thus deteriorated, other nations 


have achieved new highs in ship construc- 
tion; and 

Whereas we have learned that we must de- 
pend upon our own resources of ships and 
shipbuilding for our national defense and 
security; and 

Whereas the present world situation re- 
guires that the United States stand fully 
prepared against any emergency: Therefore 
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Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and is hereby urged to proceed with all 
possible dispatch to the preparation and 
adoption of necessary legislation designed to 
encourage and make adequately effectual a 
comprehensive program of merchant ship- 
building in this country’s shipyards and of 
expanding our merchant marine. 

2. That the secretary of state be and is 
hereby directed to transmit immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of this joint resolution a 
copy thereof, properly authenticated, to the 
President of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Represen- 
tatives of the State of New Jersey in the Con- 
gress, and the Maritime Commission. 

3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 

Approved July 16, 1948. 





Birthday Tribute to Hon. Arthur Capper, 
of Kansas, by Harry W. Colmery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr.REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address by 
Mr. Harry W. Colmery, on the occasion 
of the birthday of our distinguished col- 
league, ARTHUR CAPPER, July 14, 1948, at 
Topeka, Kans., in recognition of his 34 
years of public service as Governor and 
United States Senator. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Thank you, Mr. Holbrook. 

My fellow citizens of Kansas; friends of 
ARTHUR CAPPER, everywhere; both those who 
are gathered here in this pulsating, admiring 
crowd, and those who, listening over WIBW, 
are likewise a part of our family circle; and 
our distinguished friend, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator from Kansas. 

As the Eightieth Congress of the United 
States was approaching its adjournment, 
Senator Capper announced his intention to 
retire from the United States Senate. As a 
symbol of the esteem in which Kansas and 
all of her people hold him, the Topeka Cham- 
ber of Commerce gives public recognition to 
Senator Capper for his 34 years of service as 
Governor and United States Senator, and 
welcomes him back home to Topeka, as our 
first citizen. 

It is fitting that we should choose this, 
his birthday party, as the occasion for our 
tribute. For there is no other gathering at 
which these smiling faces, these voices of 
good will, this radiant warmth of recognition, 
manifesting, as they do here, the freshness 
of a morning friendship which lasts through- 
out a full and successful day, reciprocates 
50 Well that loyalty, as deeply ingrained as 
the veins of an oak, which Senator Caprrer 
has for Kansas and her people. 

For 40 years, this annual birthday party, 
has stood forth as an institution through 
which Senator Capper exemplifies his un- 
selfish service to, and his friendship for, 
others. But great as it is, his personal 


presence here today confers dignity upon 





the custom itself, by reason of his life anq 
example. 

Nothing could be more appropriate at the 
conclusion of his long career of distinguisheq 
public service, than to welcome him back to 
Topeka. For here he came, 64 years ago, g 
country lad of 19 years, and found his first 
job, setting type. Here he came, a typica] 
American farm boy, with a high-school egy. 
cation, a personality that radiated friend. 
ship, a clear head, a desire to work and a will 
to do. He asked no one to put a blueprint 
of opportunity in his hands, All he askeq 
for was a job. On his own, with faith in 
himself, he saw opportunity yonder on the 
horizon, and buckled up his belt and “made 
for it.” Here, from humble beginning, he 
laid the foundation upon which he builded 
an enviable success in private life, a career 
of distinguished public service, and a grati- 
fying investment in friendships. His guid- 
ing maxim has been that, if he would “be 
honest with the world, the world would be 
honest with him’—the fundamental truth 
of all real prosperity and happiness, 

In the appraisal of men, it is rather dif. 
cult to define what constitutes a distinction. 
Nevertheless, it is a distinction to be the 
longest of your line in any pursuit, pro- 
fession or vocation, because there are many 
competitors, and there is always a bomb 
with the fuze lighted, under your official 
chair. So it is no mean accomplishment 
that our friend we honor is the first native- 
born Governor of Kansas; the oldest living 
Governor; the oldest public Servant of our 
State; and has the longest record of service 
of any Republican in the United States 
Senate. 

To have been in close and active participa- 
tion with the leaders of public thought and 
affairs over a period of 34 years makes a life 
of extraordinary education and opportunity, 
And to have known personally and inti- 


.mately all of the Presidents of that period, 


and to have had in a large measure the con- 
fidence of the great minds of his time, has 
been a rare privilege. These, also, are dis- 
tinctions, which our friend may properly 
claim. 

But these are not the distinctions which 
make Senator CAPPER a great man. He is 
great because: 

He is good, honest, and clean. 

He has played the political game straight 
for 34 years. 

He has the courage to be just. 

He considers his duty to be a public duty, 
to preserve the interest of-all the people as 
against any group or sector. 

He is modest, kindly, gentle, and generous, 
and has no vengeance in his heart. 

He is patient and humble, a friend of, and 
interested in, all the people. 

He lets kindly sentiment have a voice in 
an age where the heart has played too small 
a part in public life. 

He typifies the Kansas blend which has 
always been in the forefront of progress and 
of new ideas. 

His conscience governs his actions, and, 
though a partisan Republican, the party is 
only the instrument through which to serve 
the people. 

He is honest in his purpose and sincere in 
his convictions, and his mistakes are of the 
head, and not of the heart. 

He is more interested in having his idea 
accepted than to have himself recognized— 
the mark of a big man. 

He does not spend time thinking about 
what a big man he is, or trying to make you 
believe that he is something that he is not. 
His time is so fully occupied in his purpose 
to get things done, that he has no hours left 
for self-contemplation. 

He dedicates himself to an ideal and a pur- 
pose, leaving the result to Providence. He 
will never choke himself to death burning 
his own incense. 
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He believes that we have a duty to preserve 
our heritage of freedom and liberty which 
has given us so much and that that can only 
be done through the character and integrity 
of our citizenry. 

He believes in the people and the will of 
the majority. 

With all of these qualities, inherent in 
his life and services, Senator CaPPrEr needs 
no eulogy. His name is engraved indelibly 
upon the hearts of the people of Kansas. His 
service attests his greatness. He has done 
his duty and trusted to history for his meed 
of praise. His record is like a torch. The 
more it is shaken, the brighter it burns. It 
is with humility that we appraise him in 
the past, “for on our future laurels he looks 
down, himself our highest crown.” 

Senator CapPer, we gather here to do you 
honor because of what you are, and because 
it is in the unshaken faith of men like you 
thet the world finds that its hopes are 
mightily strengthened. How abundantly 
your faith has been justified is readily visible 
to your eyes. 

Paraphrasing the epitaph emblazoned in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, for its ar- 
chitect, Sir Christopher Wren, we may say 
to you: 

“Tf you would see your monument, look 
about you.” Follow me as I interpret the 
inscriptions on its four facades: 

First. CAPPER, the great humanitarian: 
These thousands gathered here to welcome 
you on your eighty-third birthday, bearing 
testimony of their personal esteem and affec- 
tion for you, reveal you as a collector of 
friendships, and that you never sold or gave 
away a single one. 

Thousands of children whose broken bodies 
have been made whole, whose twisted limbs 
have been made straight; who, though bed- 
fast or lame have been made to walk; or, 


though blind, have been made to See, evi- 
dence your generosity and Christian inter- 
est in assisting handicapped children to have 
good health and comfort and a fair chance 


1 


in life—through the program of the Capper 
Foundation for Crippled Children. 

Those stalwart, disciplined, well-mannered 
Boy Scouts rendering an unselfish service in 
their own right, are the symbols of your 
prospecting for strength of character and 
high purpose among the Nation’s boyhood, 
through your support of the Jayhawk Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts and your services as a mem- 
ber of the National Council. 

Your compassion for homeless children 
finds its expression in your service as a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of National 
Home for Orphan Children at Mooseheart, 
Nl. 

And here, I see the thousands of members 
and alumni of the Capper Pig and Calf and 
Poultry Clubs, later developing into a Na- 
tion-wide 4-H Club organization, through 
Which you have evidenced your trust in 
farm boys and girls, instilled in them confi- 
dence and self-reliance, encouraged their 
parents to give them opportunity, and have 
given Stability to and strengthened the life 
and the economy in our agricultural areas. 

Second. Capper, the great businessman: 
I see hundreds of your employees, shop, of- 
fice, and field; worker and executive, here to 
Say hello, proud of you as their boss and 
friend. They reflect your fairness, consid- 

ration, and willingness to give praise to 
worthy subordinates for the work they have 
done. Like the chief artist who weaves the 
Gobelin tapestries, you are content to stand 
behind the cloth and let those in front ap- 
pear to be the chief contributors to the 
beauty of the fabric—your business. 

And here I see the march of your business 
progress, as with particular genius and hard 
work, you have advanced from the typesetter, 
to taking your 700 weekly circulation to the 
post office in a pushcart, to your present pub- 
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lishing enterprise with its eight farm papers 
and two daily newspapers, read in 4,000,000 
homes, supplemented by two radio stations— 
not bad for an Anderson County farm boy. 

And rounding out this success is your well- 
balanced conception, buttressed by perform- 
ance, of your willingness to cooperate and 
to carry your share of civic and community 
responsibility. 


Third. Capper, the great public adminis- 
trator: A good loser and a true sportsman, 
you refused to contest your first political 
defeat, even though you lost by only 29 
votes—to come back and be elected the first 
native governor by the largest majority ever 
given a governor up to that time. 

A forthright leader in matters of policy 
and a capable and fearless executive, who re- 
flected a great love and loyalty for Kansas, 
and was ever ready to defend her against 
the assaults of her enemies. 

As a wartime governor, you were a great 
patriot, speaking with that force of affection 
which a man feels for his country, declaring 
that “our national honor must be main- 
tained, our flag must command the respect 
of every belligerent,” and that “the one plain 
duty of every individual is to give his su- 
preme effort to the cause in which we are 
engaged,” stating that “the man who falters, 
who stops now to whine about what might 
have been, is disloyal.” 

Fourth. Capper, the great public legisla- 
tor: Here I see a man of honest purpose and 
sincerity of conviction, whose conscience gov- 
erned his vote and action, who looked upon 
his duty eas a public duty, to serve the in- 
terest of all the people above that of any 
group or sector, and who missed only 10 out 
of 2,000 roll calls. 

A Senator who, with a definite conviction 
that agriculture is the backbone of the Na- 
tion, made it his principal interest and de- 
voted his career primarily to the improve- 
ment of American agriculture and the status 
of the American farmer. 

A Senator who believes that men should 
work out their own salvation, and be re- 
warded according to their just deserts. 

The cosmopolitan character of your guests 
here today, of every race, class, creed, and 
social and economic strata, symbolizes the 
dedication of your service to all men, as the 
only basis for just and fair dealing. 

A Senator who would not compromise on 
matters of great principle, and who embodied 
in his public service all his capacity for 
friendship, and a magnanimity to foe and 
a@ generosity to friends which will be talked 
of as long as manly qualities are honored. 

A Senator who has given careful attention 
to our every request, and rendered valuable 
service in matters of vital interest to our 
city. 

Senator Capper, fourscore and more years, 
seem wonderful in prospect. But as we be- 
hold you who have passed the great climac- 
teric of 80, and examine your record, it 
fortifies us with hope for the future. We 
recognize that you have not penned any idle 
platitudes, but that, in your public service, 
you have spoken the earnest convictions of 
an honest heart. 

The Topeka Chamber of Commerce, which 
you have served so long and faithfully, has 
adopted and spread on its ofiicial records, a 
resolution attesting its appreciation for your 
splendid service to Kansas and the Nation. 
It is my distinct honor and privilege, on 
behalf of its board of directors, to present 
both, that resolution to you and also this 
bronze plaque: 

“In grateful appreciation of your 34 years 
of untiring service to the people of Kansas, 
as Governor and United £tates Senator.” 

And with deep and heartfelt gratitude, we, 
the pecple, bestow our fervent accolade of 
approval, “Well done thou good and faithful 
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servant,” and bid you enter, for we are happy 
to have you come back home. 

Won't you all join me in a hearty wish to 
Senator Capper for his good health, and an 
abundance of all those things which make 
life comfortable and happy. 





The Farmers’ PAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSO? 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has wisely been said that politics mekes 
strange bedfellows, and no place is it 
more effective than in the State of North 
Dakota. In the last primary election on 
June 29, former Congressman Usher L. 
Burdick, a candidate of the Farmers 
Union PAC, defeated Congressman 
CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, Republican, for 
his seat in Congress. 

Usher L. Burdick’s son, Quentin Bur- 
dick, who once ran for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor on the Nonpartisan League—Repub- 
lican—ticket, turned over to be secretary 
of the Democratic Party in North Da- 
kota. With the growth of the Farmers 
Union leadership politically, young Bur- 
dick became their Political Action Com- 
mittee chairman, serving in a similar 
capacity for the Farmers Union as Sid- 
ney Hillman for the CIO. 

Quentin Burdick, son of Usher L. Bur- 
dick, who won the Republican political 
nomination, supported by the Political 
Action Committee of the Farmers Union, 
was a delegate to the Wallace conven- 
tion in Philadelphia this year. This oc- 
curred shortly following Usher L. Bur- 
dick’s election. And according to news- 
papers, Quentin served on the Wallace 
platform committee. 

And so you see, politics does make 
strange bedfellows. Too often their 
efforts are directed for elections, not 
public service. If Usher L. Burdick wins 

s 
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the fall election he will come to Congress 
under the label of a Republican becaus 
for 33 years the Nonpartisan League has 
occupied a place on the Republican bal- 
lot both in the primaries and in the fall 
election. He has maintained all along 
that he was a leaguer and will probably 
continue to maintain that he is a leaguer. 
And he peculiarly has some leaguers’ 


support. But the really intellectual lea- 
guers know that they were taken over 
body and soul by the Political Action 


Committee of the Farmers Union, headed 
by Jim Patton, Bill Thatcher, and Glenn 
Talbott. This is generally recognized by 
political writers throughout the country. 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith an editorial 
appearing in the St. Paul Dispatch of 


July 31, 1948, the subject of which is the 
Farmers’ PAC. 
THE FARMERS’ PAC 
North Dakota farmers are on the warpath 
again, according to some political experts 
who have studied the outcome of the recent 
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primaries in that State. The 
League, which led many suc- 
rian revolts in the past, has been 
s; age, and consequently is being 
n large measure by the youthful 
us Farmers Union Progressive Al- 


ly, the league and FUPA com- 
gainst the conservative Repub- 
ing committee in the primaries. 
led in nominating one of the 
ndidates for Congress and cap- 
of the nominations 
f the State legisla- 
ic yy the State senate are 
ly divided. 
1 meml bers were particularly 
“ripper” bills aimed by the 
at the business a of 
> State insurance commis- 
tried to outlaw the union’s 
lefeated for renomina- 
Aandahl, also 

l by the ROC, won handily. 
FUPA seems to be patterned after the 
l action committees set up by organ- 
recent elections. It has no cor- 
e, although the members pay 
It is staffed by the officers of 
’ Farmers Unions. This fos- 
and tends to prevent the 
The FUPA gives 
-oming a permanent force in 

1 politics. 
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Loss of a Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FRANK A. MATHEWS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, 1948, the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD con- 
teins reprint of a speech made al- 
n)yst 9 years ago by the Honorable ALBERT 
W. HAWKES, senior Senator from New 
Jersey, entitled “Who Can Preserve Rep- 
resentative Democracy?” 

On June 19, 1948, this same Senator 
made his valedictory speech. He is not 
running for reelection. 

These two speeches should be read by 

very American intereste od in preserving 
all that Americ ‘ahas meant. They should 
be read by anybody who wonders whether 
the sasuehelan of this kind of American 
ism can last 9 years longer, by everyone 
who wonders whether the same principles 
apply today that applied 9 years ago or 
99 years ago, and by everyone who wants 
to know whether there are still men who 
can stand. by these tiger pw in which 
they believe regardless of what happens 
to lcaneiees or their political careers. 

The words he senior Senator of 
New Jel rsey wil meaningless to those 
who claim cr or supporting anything 
and everyt ey thought popular to- 
day, andt seek to escape the re- 
sponsibility of e overbearing taxation, 
the failure of accompli: shment, and the 
loss of personal liberty which result. 

i is of this Senator will be 
by those who believe the func- 

the Government is to distribute 
nefits derived from liberty 

reen those who accept and 

ho evade its respons ; 


HON. 
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At a time when stalwart defenders of 
true liberty, with all the responsibilities, 
hardships, spiritual strength, and human 
dignity that go with it, are needed as 
much as, if not more than, ever before, 
it is disheartening and discouraging that 
we must lose from a public body like the 
United States Senate the services of the 
Honorable ALBERT W. HAWKES. 

I know however, that Senator HAWKES 
will continue his valiant battle no matter 
where he is, where he goes, or what he 
does. I fervently wish him continued 
and greater success in his distinguished 

career. 


Controls Won’t Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABE McGREGOR GOFF 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Friday, August 6, 194 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
editorial from the Idaho Statesman of 
July 29, 1948, which is a sound and well- 
worded answer to the President’s re- 
quest for price-control authority. Every 
Member of Congress is anxious to bring 
help to the harassed housewife, but most 
of us are agreed that the granting of the 
President’s request would make the 
situation worse instead of better. This 
is particularly true when we consider the 
lack of judgment and administrative 
ability he has so clearly demonstrated 

The editorial is as follows: 

CONTROLS WON'T HELP 

President Truman is not shooting square 
when he blames the Republican Congress for 
inflation. And he is playing cheap politics 
when he implies that in 2 weeks of a special 
session he has called in spite and anger the 
Congress could, if it would, rectify inflation 
by applying price and wage controls. 

In the first place, the Republican Congress 
did not cause inflation. The Republican 
Congress is not responsible for the war 
which, along with the New Deal policies of 
spend-and-elect, ran up the tremendous an- 
nual budgets which have set unprecedented 
billions to circulating in this country. 

The Republican Congress did not create 
the world situation which finds Uncle Sam, 
prompted by a spirit of humanity mixed 
with the instinct to help those who may one 
day help us against a common enemy, wisely 
sharing millions of tons of food and material 
with starving and Communist-threatened 
peoples abroad. 

The Republican Congress is not respon- 
sible for the domestic shortage of food and 
materials which, thus created, encourages 
prices already lifted by an abundance of 
money in circulation to climb even higher. 

The circumstances which contributed to 
our current high prices were engendered 
long before the Republican Congress was 
elected less than 2 years ago. The Presi- 
dent's timing is bad, therefore, when he 
tries to lay the onus of inflation on the 
newly elected GOP. 

And when he suggests price control as 
the solution for inflation, Mr. Truman is 
even farther off the beam. The present Re- 
publican Congress campaigned on a plat- 
form of promises to rid the country of the 
restrictive controls which had, by 1946, cre- 


ated an economic nightmare of shortages 
and black markets so horrible as to have en. 
couraged even Mr. Truman to begin talk. 
ing of lifting controls. The American people 
elected the current Congress to do two 
things: To balance the power labor unions 
were abusing—which it did with the Tart. 
Hartley law; and to remove price controls— 
which it also did. 

Following the removal of price controls 
production has steadily increased in this 
country. Not enough to keep up with the 
war-delayed demands of millions of veterans 
and their new families, and with overseas. 
aid demands, and with the demands of more 
spending money than has ever before flooded 
this country. But enough s0 that there is 
considerably more to be had these days, al- 
beit at higher prices, than there was to be 
had in the days of the OPA. 

The President, without explaining how or 
why, has said the resumption of price con- 
trols would solve cur inflation problems, or 
at least keep us from going “bust.” We won- 
der. What encouragement is there about 
freezing the price of butter at, say, 95 cents 
a pound that is supposed to induce a dairy- 
man to produce more and more butter to sel 
at a price he already is complaining is too 
low for a fair profit? The only real result 
of controlling the price of butter, or any- 
thing else, would simply be—less butter, or 
less anything else. 

Price controls would discourage produc- 
tion—which is the basis of American wealth 
and welfare. They did before, they would 
agair 

Fina ally, as Mr. Truman himself said, just 
about a year ago, price controls are a sign 
of a police state. And we are quite certain 
the United States does not yet face an emer- 
gency strong enough to require fts free people 
to declare themselves a police state—par- 
ticularly under Mr. Truman's vacillating 
guidance. 


Address of H. Stewart Potter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an address made by Mr. H. Stew- 
art Potter, of Halifax, Pa., and Arlington, 
Va., at the dedication of the beautiful 
Soldier Memorial Field at Halifax on 
July 3, 1948. The forward-looking people 
of Halifax are to be congratulated upon 
this fine achievement. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, General Gilbert, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I deeply appre- 
ciate your committee inviting me to speak 
here this afternoon at the dedication of this 
memorial park. It is an honor indeed. I 
love Halifax and its people. I am keenly in- 
terested in this community. I call this occa- 
sion a chapter in the history of Halifax. To- 
day, I am witnessing the fulfillment of one 
of my dreams—a public recreation park and 
stadium. I have favored such a recreational 
center for more than 35 years. Unknown to 
most of you, my pen, through the columns 
of the old Halifax Gazette, first advocated 
such a center as a memorial to our soldier 
dea and es a tribute to the living heroes. 
The granite marker that you citizens had 
erected on borough property on Armstrong 
Street back in 1921 is a fine tribute to the 








boys who participated In World War I, but 
how much more fitting is this living memo- 
rial. In creating this park the citizens of this 
community have provided a place where your 
poys and girls can enjoy good wholesome 
amusement, not only the boys and girls of 
today, but the boys and girls of the future, 

This park will be used to help develop 
stronger bodies and clean minds. You will 
also use this park as a means of instructing 
your young folks how to live the American 
way. Knowing the citizens of this commun- 
ity as I do, I have no fear that communism— 
or any other ism will creep into your midst 
to destroy the way of life we Americans are 
privileged to enjoy. 

It is time for faith in God and confidence 
in the ways of divine providence in our 
midst. It is time for the rebirth of patri- 
otism. A time to esteem the sacrifices and 
triumph of patriots who have gone before 
us, to proclaim the good in America which 
lightens our day, to prepare the way for that 
greater America which by God’s grace shall 
be the future. 

The world is in a state of unrest, and it 
does not yet appear what the future holds 
for us. Confusion and strife are prevalent 
throughout the earth. It is probably to be 
expected, for you cannot blow out the brains 
of millions of people and destroy billions of 
dollars worth of property without causing 
terrific economic, political, and social dis- 
locations. 

We have come here today to do honor not 
only to the brave boys and girls who fought 
in World War II, but to honor those earnest 
young men who left their homes to defend 
them at Concord, Antietam, San Juan, the 
Argonne, and in the snows of the Ardennes, 

For as long as freemen have lived, worked, 
worshipped, and reared their families in 
these valleys, so long have their sons been 
summoned to arms against those who could 
covet or destroy them. In generation after 
generation they have been forced to quit 
their quiet homes to fight—and sometimes 
to die—in conflicts visited upon them by is- 
sues that seemed remote from their every- 
day lives. 

From the chancelleries of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Tokyo, Rome, and Moscow, these bit- 
ter struggles that have scarred the progress 
of all mankind eventually spanning the seas 
to invade the quiet parlors and warm 
kitchens of your homes. And as these world 
struggles have wasted the youth and re- 
sources of nations, they have also left be- 


hind them sorrowing women and empty. 


chairs. 

It is easy for us who are living to honor 
the sacrifices of those who are dead, for 
it also heips us to assuage the guilt we 
should feel in their presence. Wars can be 
prevented just as surely as they are provoked 
and therefore we who fail to prevent them 
must share in the guilt of the dead. 

Let these words be the prayer of every 
American: 


Wheat builds the Nation’s pillars high 
And its foundations strong? 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 
Not gold, but only men make 
A people great and strong; 
Men, who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


While a period of 29 years has elapsed since 
Wwe left Halifax to take up our residence across 
the Potomac River from the Nation’s Capital 
City, I want to assure you that Mrs. Potter 
und IT have always kept a warm spot in our 
hearts for you good folks. We have main- 
taned our legal voting residence here 
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through the years. Some of our finest 
friends live in this vicinity. 
In the language of the poet, let me say; 


The moonlight falls the oftest, 
The summer days come softest, 
In Pennsylvania. 


Friendship is the strongest, 

Love’s light glows the longest, 
Yet wrong is always the wrongest, 
In Pennsylvania. 


Life’s burdens bear the lightest, 
The home fires burn the brightest, 
In Pennsylvania. 


The sun shines ever brightest, 
The breezes whisper lightest, 
In Pennsylvania. 


Plain girls are the fewest, 

Their young hearts are the truest, 
Maidens’ eyes are the bluest, 

In Pennsylvania. 


Looking back over the baseball teams that 
represented Halifax in the long ago, I so well 
remember the names of such stars as Danny 
Ludlow, Bill Taylor, Ike Bowman, Hiram 
Shultz, Charley Poffenberger, the three Biever 
boys—Harry, Elmer, and Ike; Claude Ryan, 
John Prenzel, Frank Brubaker, George and 
Jim Schroyer, Paul Bowman, Sam Bowman, 
Chic Rutter, Herbie Boyer, and Harvey Bow- 
man. There were still many others whose 
names have now been erased from my mem- 
ory by time. Back in 1908—40 years ago— 
I had the privilege of being manager of a 
traveling baseball club representing Halifax. 
The sole reason for calling us a traveling club 
was because the town baseball diamond had 
been sold for building sites and no playing 
field was available. The traveling was mostly 
between Halifax and Millersburg, and Eliza- 
bethville and Duncannon. The means of 
travel was by a two-horse covered wagon 
propelled by a team of horses owned and 
driven by Charlie Knouff. Few of the town's 
baseball stars ever made the big show, but an 
exception was Harry Biever, who pitched in 
the Tri-State and O. and P. Leagues, and in 
later years Norry Eowman was in organized 
baseball. I can well remember the rivalry 
that existed between Halifax and Millersburg, 
Dauphin, Elizabethville, Newport, Duncan- 
non, and Liverpool teams, and the number 
of folks who accompanied the team when it 
was on the road, cheering the boys when they 
were winning and sympathizing with them 
when they lost. 

Halifax and surrounding community sent 
ts full quota of men and women to help de- 
fend our country in its grave hour of need 
during World War II, 364 persons being en- 
listed in its defense. Of this number, 13 paid 
the supreme sacrifice. Some of these will 
forever sleep beneath the sod of other lands. 

In addition to manpower, many thousands 
of dollars were invested in war bonds. Many 
other sacrifices were made in order that the 
war could be brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

hank God, today the sky has partly 
cleared of war clouds and the blue sky of 
peace is beginning to show on the horizon. 

It is now vitally important that the citi- 
zens of this community begin thinking and 
planning for the physical welfare of the resi- 
dents of Halifax and its environs. You folks 
need many things here. You have now pro- 
vided a recreation park. You also need a 
swimming pool. An important and essen- 
tial need of the community is that more in- 
dustries be located here to provide employ- 
ment for your citizens. You need factories 
here to employ your men, women, boys, and 
girls. You should make this a definite must 
on the list of things to be done in the im- 
mediate future. To accomplish this goal, 
you need a good live chamber of com- 
merce which will proceed to advertise Halifax 
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and which will invite industrialists who are 
seeking factory sites to pay a visit to Halifax 
and make a survey of the advantages you 
have to offer. 

Every community needs industry if it ex- 
pects to grow. It needs to provide employ- 
ment for its citizens. Gainful employment 
means happy and contented citizens. It also 
means more money derived from taxes to 
help keep the community operating. More 
industry means more citizens, more stores, 
more churches, in fact more of everything 
which will help improve the community 

I personally regret very much that the 
residents of this community permitted the 
demise of the community’s newspaper, the 
Halifax Gazette, after the death of its pub- 
lisher more than a year ago. The Gazette 
was almost our sole means of contact with 
you folks. Now, old friends pass away, and 
it is sometimes weeks before the news reaches 
us. It was a serious mistake to allow the 
Gazette to pass into oblivion after 59 years 
of public service. Every community of this 
size needs a newspaper. I am seriously afraid 
that Halifax will never again have another 
newspaper published here to chronicle the 
happenings of this community. Progressive 
businessmen should have formed a corpora- 
tion and continued the publication of the 
Gazette. Let me add here that the files of 
the Gazette—a copy of each issue since the 
very first—should be purchased from the 
owner and placed in a vault for safekeeping. 
They are of tremendous value to the com- 
munity and should be preserved for pos- 
terity. 

You folks are to be congratulated in pro- 
viding funds necessary to erect this memorial 
park which we are dedicating this afternoon. 
You have done yourselves proud and de- 
serve a lot of credit. The park should stand 
through the years as a tribute to the brave 
boys and girls in whose honor it has been 
erected. 

There is much history in the background 
of Halifax. One hundred and fifty-four years 
is a long life. I have often thought that 
Halifax is watched over by the glittering stars 
and kissed by the dews of heaven. I trust 
that in the years which lie ahead the c 
of the community will awaken to their re- 
sponsibility and put their shoulders to the 
wheel. Every single citizen should start 
right now to advertise Halifax and not criti- 
cize Halifax. Boost your community instead 
of knocking it. 

No community is any better than its cit- 
izenry desire to make it. Halifax is n per- 
fect by any means but there are many t is 
which are inferior to it. Your slogan here 
should be “What Halifax makes, makes 
Halifax.” 

he community has much to offer prospec- 
tive industry. It has desirable factory sites; 





it has desirable land for homesites. It has 
rail and trucking facilities. In fact the 
community has about everything needed for 
factory locations. The borough ¢ 
should be willing to appropriate func 


advertise Halifax, a community 1 
God has bestowed many beauties of His 
creation. Money spent in legitimate adver- 
tising will bring great returns in the fu 
While many of you folks do not have 


privileges some of us enjoy in being per- 
mitted to live in the metropolitan : 1 of 
a big city, I want to say that the g1 God 
of the universe has richly endowed you with 


rocks and rills and templed hills and the 
beautiful Susquehanna River with its fertile 
valleys. You, too, have much to be th 
ful for as Dauphin Countians, as Pennsyl- 
vanians, and as citizens of the greatest Na- 
tion in all the world. 


enke 


With apologies to my friend of many years, 
Mr. Harry H. Hain, of New Bloomfield, I use 
this appropriate and beautiful poem which 


he composed a 
“Pennsylvania”: 


lecade ago. It is entitled 














ES hikes 
“It seems the joy of heaven 
yust flashes at sunset glow, 


Alle ghenie: > 








» rivers down below. 
“From Lake Erie to the Delaware, 

ver the Mason and Dixon line, 
glimpse of Heave n 
ats 





suns 
unset ime 


£racn € vening 


“A commonwealth of landscapes 
From meadow to timberline. 
ystone of the great Union 
Since Seventeen eighty-nine 
“Kissed by the Atlan 
From the land of the 
Home c 


K 


ic breezes, 


rising sun, 


k 
erty Bell was rung. 


Checkered with mighty 
Through mountain, v 
And beautiful by rivers, 

Is that wonderful land of Penn; 


highways 
valley and glen, 


“Where States were forged in Union, 
And were welded to remain, 

At Vall Forge and Gettysburg, 
In t land of Anthony Wayne. 


Again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
may I extend my sincere gocd wishes to 
each and every person here assembled. 
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HON. FRED E. BUS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 
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Mr. BUSBEY. “4 Speaker, on July 
21 of this year Mr. Drew Pearson com- 


mented 
me 


on the a of the State Depart- 
nt art collection 


aay Gad 
which 


as follows: 


exhibit the Congressmen 


4ne ai 


thought was such a waste of money has been 
sold it a } fit The I 


the collectic ft 
$79,658—a 


Sam, 


yn 
i 





ure that Mr. Pearson would not 

> knowingly misk - his readers 
J tatement that was not truthfu 
and in order to get the correct figures 
officiaily I wrote Mr. Otis H. Ellis, i 





ant chief 


munist 


counsel of the War Assets Ad- 
tration, Washington, D. C., on July 





27, 1948 as foilow 

It is my understanding that the 79 oil 
saintings and 28 water colors purchased by 
the Depart nt of State were declared sur- 
phi . I 1 necessitating sale 
th 1 War A s Adm ition 

I iur und r ; 
62! y 
Will advise me 
by ft nd if it 
i C ¢ tf amount 
C hi i from tl! sate. In order 
t t be no 1 INC anding, I 

! ed in wh was bid for 1¢@ 

I Cc rs, but simply the 
& r h receive 

The reply I received Soe Mr. Ellis, 
dated August 3, 1948, > names of 


1umbers and 
ani to the War 
; the entire col- 





lec I, herewith, make a part of my 
emarkxs the actual document receive 
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volved in disposal of 
117 oil and water color paintings under 
sale No. (New York) WAX-5025 
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Details of all awards in 


Details of all awards involved in disposal of 
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e that the actual cash 
received or due the War Assets 








Administration as @ result of the sale 
of this collection was only $5,526.68. It 
is my opinion that if there were some 
means of compiling the entire expense 
to the taxpayers directly chargeable to 
the sale of these pictures it would be in 
excess Of the actual amount received, 
instead of, as Mr. Pearson stated in his 
column of July 21, 1948, “a profit of more 
that $23,000 to Uncle Sam.” 

In addition, the thousands and thou- 
cands of dollars of overhead and admin- 
istrative cost of purchasing and handling 
these pictures while in the possession of 
the State Department, would make a sum 
that would be startling to the taxpayers. 

I am hopeful that the figures which 
I received from Mr. Ellis of the War 
Assets Administration will help Mr. 
Pearson inform the readers of his column 
of the correct amount realized from the 
sale of the State Department art 
collection, 





Freemasonry and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a special committee report 
adopted by the Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons of Maryland, 
entitled “Free Masonry and Com- 
munism.” 

With the threat of communism posed 
directly at all the principles and institu- 
tions which the American people value 
most highly, it seems to me that this re- 
port makes a_ splendid contribution 
toward bringing into proper perspective 
Communist ideologies and objectives and 
the dangers contained therein for free 
democratic peoples the world over. 

Prepared by a special committee 
named by Grand Master Harry L. 
Heuther, the report, a master exposition 
of the dangers of communism and of 
steps recommended to combat it, is 
prefaced with a challenging statement 
by Mr. Huether as grand master, which 
deserves the careful attention of every 
American. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

If the citizens of these United States had 
a better working knowledge of the status of 
the average individual in a communistic 
dominated country and especially what the 
system of forced labor, which is so common, 
really means; if people who are devoted to 
God and who value a free conscience above 
all else could better know how religion fares 
in a communistic dominated country; if our 
people generally, who enjoy the highest liv- 
ing standard of any time or place, could know 
more about living standards under the com- 
munistic scheme; if those who see in the 
free-enterprise system, as it has been pur- 
sued in these United States for more than 
460 years as the greatest instrument for ma- 
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terial human advancement, could know a 
little more about industry and management 
under communism; if those who at some 
time or other may have found themselves 
toying with the idea of bringing about a 
change in our form of constitutional repre- 
sentative government had a better percep- 
tion of government and governmental meth- 
ods under communism; if those who have 
at one time or another felt that a perplexing 
world required a planned existence, had a 
broader knowledge of how leisure time is em- 
ployed under communism; if those who feel 
that a regulated system of education might 
be preferable to the free system in the United 
States had a better perspective of how the 
educational system operates in a communis- 
tic controlled nation, it would halt the march 
of communism as nothing else could do. 


SELECTED EXCERPTS FROM THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE REPORT ON FREEMASONRY AND COM- 
MUNISM 
In approaching the subject under discus- 

sion, it is quite necessary that we define 

what we have in mind by the use of the 
word “communism.” The term is used very 
loosely in these days, so that, frequently, any- 
one who veers to a broad social philosophy is 
branded as a Communist, Just as one who 
freely expresses radical, as opposed to con- 
servative, views of government is similarly 
dubbed. Generalizations of this kind weaken 
the argument. Free speech and the right to 
think as one will on matters of government 
and religion are basic and fundamental rights 
under our Constitution, and so long as these 
rights are exercised in an orderly way, they 
are within its protection, even though the 
views expressed are contrary to the views of 
the average American citizen. Free and open 
discussion of ideas and philcsophies which 
are basically wrong is the most effective way 
to overcome them. Again, there are many 
Christian communal experiments which are 
benevolent in their attitudes and which exist 
in this country today. These are based upon 
the principle of mutual helpfulness, and 
while they are socialistic or communistic in 
the dictionary sense of those words, they are 
influences for good, and are not within the 
scope of the subject which we are discussing. 

As stated by Grand Master Parker in his 

paper: 

“We are speaking of communism as pro- 
mulgated by the doctrine of Karl Marx, as 
furthered by Lenin and Trotzky, and now 
practiced under the dictatorship cf Josef 
Stalin in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” 

We are speaking of communism as an or- 
ganized force, dedicated to the task of over- 
throwing democratic institutions by force, if 
need be, and justifying the use of dishonest 
and underhand methods on the theory that 
“the end justifies the means.” 

Furthermore, communism is opposed to all 
of the things which we, as Masons and as 
American citizens, hold dear—the right of 
free speech, the right of assembly, freedom 
of conscience, the right to worship as one 
sees fit. All of these are as free to us as the 
air we breathe. None of these principles, 
however, has any place in communism. Re- 
ligion is banned on the theory of Karl Marx 
that “religion is the opiate of the masses.” 
Communism, therefore, is avowedly atheistic, 
and is thus basically opposed to the way of 
life of substantially all of our people. Under 
a communistic form of government, one may 
not express his views as to the government 
which purports to be friendly to him; he may 
not gather in groups such as this for open 
discussion; he may not own property; may 
not travel; may not strike; may not choose 
his own employment; may not be a friend of 
a foreigner; and in every way becomes a slave 
to the government above him. Basically, 
communism is opposed to every accepted 
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philosophy of life which we, as Americans, 
embrace. 

It stands for the destruction of our Amer- 
ican form of government; it stands for the 
destruction of free enterprise; the destruc- 
tion of free labor; and it stands for the cre- 
ation of a Soviet of the United States and 
ultimate world revolution. It would seem to 
require no further argument to estabiish 
this premise. 

The pitiless sunshine of publicity, bring- 
ing into the open all of the vicious principles 
of communism, is the surest way to prevent 
those principles taking root in the minds of 
the American people. It behooves us, as 
Masons and as lovers of democratic processes, 
to keep continually before our members and 
before all with whom we come in contact the 
blighting effect upon our way of life which 
would result from permitting communism to 
make any inroads upon our political phi- 
losophies. 

Secondly, we must not only inform our 
members of the dangers of communism, but 
we must stir up in them such a zeal for the 
preservation of our free institutions that 
they will not hesitate to express their views 
whenever the opportunity offers. 

Do not be misled by the fact that the num- 
ber of avowed Communists seems to be small. 
In the first place, one of the principles of 
communism is to work under cover. In the 
next piace, by the iron-clad discipline under 
which communism operates, every Commu- 
nist works zealously for the objects which 
communism seeks to promote. Figures re- 
leased by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion state that in 1917, the year that Russia 
went into control of the Communists, there 
was only 1 Communist for every 2,277 per- 
sons in the country. The same report states 
that there is 1 Communist in the United 
States today for every 1,814 persons in the 
country. Because of its methods, the Com- 
munist Party does not need a majority to 
make itself felt. These figures shouid give 
us serious concern. 

What we need is an enlightened group of 
Americans awake to the dangers that lie in 
wait and willing to make themsclves heard 
in opposition. In a recent paper presented 
by Brother George M. Armor, of Baltimore 
Lodge, No. 210, the following statement is 
made: 

“Americans love freedom. We believe that 
a man should be free to work where he 
chooses, to open an Office or a business, to 


improve his position. He may speak his 
mind without fear. His home is sacred. He 
may read and vote freely. The law, the 


courts, and the police will protect him, not 
make him a slave. 

“Under communism, there is not a single 
one of these freedoms. It would impose 
slavery upon us hy force. A secret police 
would watch our every action. We would 
live in terror. Freedom to work when and 
where we please, or to launch a new busi- 
ness, would be gone. This is the actual his- 
tory of communism where it has ruled. It 
has been imposed upon the people of Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and north China. It is seek- 
ing to move in by force or trickery in other 
lands.” 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
members of the committee who prepared 
the report ere Harry B. Wright, chair- 
man, Harry O. Schroeder, John H. Hes- 
sey, George S. Yost, Harry L. Robinson, 
Daniel Hope. 

Along with this report, I ask also to 
have inserted the attached letter, com- 
mending the conduct and accomplish- 
ments of the current investigation of al- 
leged Communist activities within the 
Government by the Senate investigating 
committee. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as foll 

Harriss & VosE, 
Ne w York, N. Y., August 4, 1948. 
Sez EERE se O’Conor, 
vate Offic e Building, 
hington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR: May I offer my hearty con- 
gratulations and appreciation cn the great 
pe rvice you and your committee are 
rendering our country and the world in ex- 
posing Communists and anti-Americans who 
plat destroy our heritage of constitutional 
and f gover ent. May God inspire you 
to c Ps j lend d work. 

With ever; od wish 

Robert M. Harriss, 
————— eT 





Curing a Hang-Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Cc 
AYNE MORSE 


GON . 


HON. ¥, 
OF OR: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, Aug. 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


ix of the Recorp an editorial 
Ci ring a Hang-O\ er, ” from the 
Journal. There is some very 
non sense in aan editorial. 
here being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 








CURING A HANG-OVER 
We have been on an inflation spree. For 
many ] >a wonderful time was had. Now 


inning to feel the pangs of a hor- 
z-over. And the cure proposed is 
the hair of the dog that bit us. 

precisely what President Truman 


and business profits 





ferm income, 





are ul The Government has more dollar: 
than it ever had to se d on its services 
Everybody—weil, almo everybody—has 


more money than in the days before the war. 
I n. 
The trouble is, Mr. oe an says, 








that in- 


fiation has cut down > purchasing power 
of mor A collar at buy what it once 
did ar the people who have more dollars 
aren't actually as well off as they think they 
ought to be with that many dollars. So, he 
thinks, what we need to do is to give people 
more money to make up for the loss in the 
dollar's purchasing power. Then we could 
g ahead of the race again. 

Mr. TT iman sugzests that we raise the 


e level, increase social-security 
irge the payments to States for 

ects the Federal Government 
rt and start a few new ones. He 











v to boost wages to correct inequities. 
He also wants to spread more Government 
mo} nd by new public-works proj jects. 
A «se new doilars, for instance, have 
st i mpeting for houses. The price of 
] *. Truman suggests we make 
more 3 d-be house- 
h nt credit, so they 
can b the houses they now _—- afford. 
ln short, inflation has sent prices soaring, 
60 t thing to do is to inflate more. The 
most charitable thing tl pe senatiyncioay id about 
this program is that its authors are ignorant 
C i 2 they are treating. If they know 
re prescribing they are practicing 


Nothing the President suggests would cure 
inflation; most of his plans, if carried out, 
would make it more rampant. Price con- 
trols (their fascination proves some people 
never learn from experience) are like sitting 
on a safety valve while continuing to stoke 
the boiler. 

All of these things—if we are to take them 
seriously—stem from inability or unwilling- 
ness to recognize that a dollar bill is simply 
not wo 8 years ago. 






rth what it was You 
get more cf them for the work you do and 


have to pay more of them for the things you 








buy. 
The dollar bill is worth less because the 
Government made it worth less, first to pay 


et 


eu 





for the war and aifierwards to try to off 
this deliberate devaluation by giving people 
more dollars. It was exhilarating at first, 
as an inflation debauch always is. Now we 
are paying the penalties of our indulgence, 
and the resp< onsible officials in the adminis- 
tration can think of nothing to do but to 
quaff more of the heady wine. 

The Congress will be wise to reject this 
temptation. The only way to cure infiation 
is to recognize it for what it is, a cheapening 
of the doller, and to stop that process—and 
stop it quickly 

Not because it is likely to be enacted but 
because it throws a bright light on the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s peculiar mixture of politi- 











cal and economic ideas, other aspecis of 
President Truman's anti-inflation program 


are interesting. 

Mr. Truman wants the pnower to fix ceiling 
prices for “scarce * ymimodities which basi- 
cally affect essential industrial production or 
the cost of living.” Nearly all commodity 
prices directly or indirectly affect the cost of 
living and industrial production costs, too. 
Therefore he is asking for a general price- 
control power. 

Next, he says: “Noninflaticnary wage in- 
creases can and should continue to be made 
by free collective bargaining.” Practically 
speaking, there is no such animal as a non- 
inflationary wage increase when production 
is at or near the pnysical capacity to produce 

Says the message: “The Government 
should have the authority, however, to limit 
wage adjustments which would force a break 
in the price ceiling, except where wage ed- 
justments are essential to remedy hardship, 
to correct inequities, or to prevent an actual 
lowering of living standards.” 

This means that the President and his 
resuscitated OPA would determine the profits 
of all employers. Mr. Truman and his run- 
ning mate, Senator BARKLEY, may wax in- 
dignant over this interpretation of their 
program. But that is precisely how it could 
be and would be used. For the message it- 
— says: “I have said before and I repeat 

1at many profit margins have been adequate 
to absorb wage increases without the price 
increases that have followed.” 

Let Congress force business into such a 
strait-jJacket and plant expansion now under 
way would be rapidly curtailed and the 
launching of new enterprises would cease. 
The supply of equity capital for venturing, 
already too small for a normal peacetime 
economy, would dry up completely. 








Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the REcorD a very able dis. 
cussion on the subject of civil rights, from 
the pen of Mr. Maynard Kniskern, the 
Sunday editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Sun. Mr. Kniskern’s editorial revoals g 
fine understanding of this whole subject, 
and displays a courage that is all toor are 
in discussing these vital issues before t¢] the 
American people today. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Issue or Crivit Rrants TopAy 


ESSENTIAL AND 


Has Lost Irs 
D PriMaRy MEANING 


(By Maynard Kniskern) 


The tracic dissension at the Democratic 
National Convention has illustrated in vivid 
miniature what can happen when fellow 
countrymen sacrifice full comprehension and 
ro perspective to so passionate and ill-timed 

@ cause as “civil rights,” as the thorny topic 
is rather loosely termed. Northerners, espe- 
cially northern politicians, should never for- 
get that their southern brothers. were 
brought up in a deep sense of history. Very 
few Americans in other parts of our land, 
however well educated they may be, norm ily 
acquire the intimate and ruling sense of his- 
tory which even an unschooled southerner 
inherits as a birthright. 

“Civil rights” is a phrase used blithely 
glibly, often ignorantly on this side of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. To the average 
ee it is scarcely more than a political 

atchword—a battle cry of leftists—and a 
political catchword is just exactly what “civil 
rights” should never be. It is a theme that 
runs all through our constitutional proccess. 
It is as old as our Republic and it is heavy 


with vexation and grief and misunder- 
standing. 


THE FIRST REPOSITORY 

1. As a matter of law: The first great re- 
pository of civil guaranties is the Bill of 
Rights—the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The Bill of Rights, as it has come 
to be interpreted by the Supreme Court down 
through the years, specifically protects every 
United States citizen from the abridgment 
or usurpation of his rights by the Federal 
Government. The fourteenth amendment, 
ratified in the troubled era of ee. 
has been he!d by the Court to place the same 
resiraints on State governments—with the 
“one pervading purpose,” observed Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller in 1873, of protecting freed 
Negroes. 

In 1866, a few weeks before the fourteenth 
amendment was drafted, Congress passed the 
Civil Rights Act. It confirmed Negro citi- 
zenship by encompassing “all persons born 
in the United States and not subject to any 
foreign power.” With respect to person and 
property, those citizens “of every race and 





color” were held to be equal before law. 
There were other features of this act, how- 
ever, which were so highly dubious that 


President Johnson vetoed it, but Congress 
overruled him. Meanwhile, however, the 
same “reconstruction Congress” was canny 
enough to include the sound features in the 
upcoming fourteenth amendment. 

Shortly before the Republicans lost their 
congressional majority in 1875 they passed 
the last of the Force Acts, a law which was 
intended to supplement. existing 
rights legislation by forbidding operators of 
hotels, restau ants, theaters nue convey- 
ances, and ing citizens 

2 sndition of 
1¢ Supreme 
sions (U. S. 
.S. v. Harris; 
; to be uncon- 
and declared further that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments ~ 
States from racial discrimination (es th 
Bill of Rights bars the Federal G iovecnasiaks 
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tur de.” 

Court, in a series of hist 
v. Reese; U. S. v. Cruiksha 
(109 U.S. 3)) held such clause 
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stitutional, 











but on there was no law preventing some 
citizens from discriminating against others 
on acct ount of race, color, religion, or any 
ther reason. Another extremely important 
point made by the Court is that such dis- 
rimination as the Constitution does pro- 
hib bit has to do with civil and political rights, 
ial rights. 
SOME NOW HAVE LAWS 

ients of current affairs who are of legal 
t > or legal turn of mind (we make no 
¢ claim here) might well reflect upon 
the curious and delicate fact that several 
States, including Ohio, now have one or 
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sre laws bearing upon the social rights of 
groups—fair employment practices, 
imissions, public school and college 
tendance, travel in public conveyances, and 
so on. They might reflect also upon the 
fact that southerners, who are not so eager 

nind other people’s business as are some 
ynsoutherners, raise no objection of any 
sort to such legislation—by States. But he- 
cause it is social rather than civil legisla- 
ion, they do object passionately to all pro- 
posals that it be carried over into Federal 


totiute 
gtavuce. 


2. Asa matter of politics: It is an unhappy 
truth that nonsouthern politicians and 
propagandists are not inclined to distin- 
guish between political and social rights; 
they lump everything under the heading of 
“civil rights,” and thus manage to confuse 
isst ue 5 already in a state of painful disarray. 
1 in the clamor that accompanies a Presi- 
t ial-election year, the hopelessly con- 
fused has also become incendiary. 

It should be obvious to even the most 
liberal ‘De mocrat that civil rights has lost 
its essential and primary meaning in the 
Dem era atic platform; it has been installed 
as a vote-getting vehicle pure and simple, 
without regard either to its practicability or 
to the sentiments of those southerners who 
would be required not merely to swallow 
civil-rights legislation but, as loyal Ameri- 




















cans, adz partie it. Their considered and 
vehement opinion that it cannot be admin- 
istered in the South, at any rate not in this 

sneration, should have been weighed by 


Democratic policy makers with an eye to 
some sort of compromise. 


COURTESY IS WITHHELD 


But that ordinary courtesy of politics has 
been withheld from southern Democrats. 
Some few may have responded, therefore, 
with foolish act or word; what might better 
be considered are the southerners by the 
hundred thousands who are hurt, bewildered, 
ind lost now that their party has seen fit, 
for what southerners view as reasons of polit- 
ical exp ediency, to disregard their counsel 
and convictions 

3. Asa matter of morality: This spectacle 
must surely distress any thoughtful Amer- 
ican, W hater ver his political or regional orien- 
tation. In the first place, it is perfectly 
clear that the South, propelled by its own 
liberal politicians, its own progressive edi- 
tors, its own intellectuals, is moving slowly 
ut steadily toward an equitable society. Its 
leaders know how to deal with ignorance and 
prejudice—not perceptibly worse in the 
South than anywhere else—but they find it 
much harder to deal with the self-elected 
reformers from other regions whose inter- 


ference seriously impedes progress by at- 
tempting to ram progress down southern 
throats 





ther heartbreaking obstacle is that 
state of mind exemplified by a powerful 
ecsstern newspaper which, serving a city with 
its own acute racial and religious tensions 
and its own noisome slums, can yet some- 
how find the space to talk about “southern 
bigotry 

We are all working, or should be, toward 
What Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr calls a 
“more tolerable society.” Our route of ad- 
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vance in the Midwest is necessarily some- 
what different from the route of advance in 
the East, in the Far West, and in the South- 
west; all in turn are somewhat different from 
the route of advance in the South. 

Ohioans would find it odious to have to put 
up with southern criticism of Ohio’s numer- 
cus inadequacies and shortcomings, and 
they would find it detestable if zealous re- 
formers and doctrinaires from the South 
came up here on their own expense accounts 
to nag them stridently about the solving of 
Ohio’s many difficulties. Yet southerners 
have been putting up with just such bizarre 
and merciless kibitzing since the evil days 
of carpetbaggers. 

CONSENT OF GOVERNED 

With a few notorious exceptions—the 
eighteenth amendment, for example—the 
legislating of Federal law in the United States 
has always been predicated on the consent 
of the governed. To put it another way, 
the founding fathers and their successors 
have written into law of the land such 
principles and purposes as were first en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people. In- 
evitably there came a time—it is still upon 
us—when additional refinements of law 
could not always be adapted with equal con- 
sistency to all parts of the country. When 
we get into social legislation, for instance, 
we run up against the fact that one section 
of the Nation, densely populated and highly 
industrialized for 150 years, presents a social 
complexion entirely different from another 
section, sparsely populated and struggling 
out of a semifeudal, agrarian economy into 
a modern industrial society. 

It would seem that the South is justified 
in demanding for the States the power of 
social legislation, and will continue to be so 
justified until the United States of America 
is, ethnically as well as socially, a very much 
more homogeneous Nation than it is at pres- 
ent. The strength of the legal code stems 
from prior ideals and shared convictions; law 
cannot compel the observance of ideals and 
convictions where they are not accepted, save 
by the application of force; and by applying 
force it tends to destroy what it is supposed 
to promote. 

There is at least one influential colored 
minister in Springfield, moreover, who em- 
phatically repudiates all resorts to force in 
the interests of obtaining equal status for 
his people. This is a specifically Christian 
view, and the American Negro is a specifically 
Christian citizen—in general very much more 
so than his white brother. 

On such ground, we should imagine, such 
people would have to repudiate the current 
politicking on civil rights. 


IS A MORAL ISSUE 


Here we come to the inevitable point that 
civil rights—when the term is used to include 
social rights—is a moral issue, not a political 
issue; and in that same loose frame of refer- 
ence it is also a regional issue, not a national 
issue. The tremendcus progress made by the 
South in the past half-century alone, and 
despite outside interference, may be reason 
enough for placing full confidence in the 
ability of southerners to do their part in the 
total effort toward a more tolerable scciety. 

Then, too, for all the delays and imperfec- 
tions of Negro citizenship in the United 
States—and those shortcomings are by no 
means confined to the South—that citizen- 
ship cannot be matched by citizenship in any 
other nation on earth. Less than a hundred 
years ago, incredibly enough, these extraor- 
dinary people were slaves. What the next 
= red years will bring depends less on non- 

outhern politicians and reformers than on 
the citizens of the South, white and colored. 
The one civil right they appear to need most 
at this moment in history is the right to work 
out their own solution. It will not come in 
a fortnight, but it will come; and it will be 
an American solution, 
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Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHNIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appe ondix of the Record an article, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
August 5, 1848, in regard to Li. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, who is now retir- 
ing from command of the Eighth Army. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


JAPANESE VOICE SINCERE REGRETS AS ONE OF 
CONQUERORS JEPARTS—TRIBUTES TO GENERAL 
EICHELBERGER INCLUDE SINGULAR DINNER 
GIVEN BY .JMPEROR 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

Tokyo, August 4—The departure of Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger for the Unite 
States this morning after he had laid down 
the command of the United States Eighth 
Army, which he had headed continuously 
since 1944, has brought out a peculiar para- 
dox in the Allied occupation of Japan. 

Ever since General Eichelberger’s inten- 
tions to return were announced last month, 
Japanese of all stations cf life have been 
expressing genuine regret at his leaving 
Thus perhaps for the first time in history 
a defeated nation has deplored the departure 
of a man who as much as any other con- 
tributed to its conquest and who, since the 
nation’s surrender, has commanded troops 
that occupied it. 

What apparently is back of the Japanese 
feeling toward General Eichelberger’s de- 
parture is the widespread belief that under 


his administration as Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s second in command they have been 
fairly if firmly treated and that while no 


nonsense has been tolerated, sympathetic 
ears have been open to all legitimate com- 
plaints. 

The tone of the Japanese reaction was 
set by Emperor Hirohito when immediately 
after announcement that General Eichel- 
berger would leave he entertained the Eighth 
Army commander at a lunchecn in the pal- 
pee age first time the Emperor had for- 

mally and publicly received a high officer 
of the occupation forces in his own quarters. 

Between that time and today General 
Eichelberger has been visited by dozens of 
Japanese notables who wisied to express 
their regret at his impending Geparture. 
en Premier Hitoshi 











Among them have 

Ashida, Tsuneo Matsudaira, speaker of the 
Japanese upper house and former associate 
of generals in the Allied occupation of Siberia 
in 1920; the speaker of the lower house and 
a dclegation of prefectural governors charged 
with expressing the thanks of all perfectural 
heads for the assistance given to them by 
the Eighth Army. Dozens of newspaper ed- 
itorials have echoed the same appreciative 
viewpoint. 

What is perhaps more impres , how- 
ever, is the feeling personally exp 1 ) 
this corresp mndent by scores of Japanese who 
never had and neve ud I 2 - 
est contact wi h the General or any } i- 
bility to gain through his presence or a! nce 
in Japan. 

“I anc y far feel Ger I ]- 
be risa J ily 
Cl servation made to me, 
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Japanese sentiment was well expressed this 
morning in an editorial in the English-lan- 
guage daily, Nippon Times. The editorial said 
that General Eichelberger probably had had 
more direct working contact with the Jap- 
anese people than any other occupation offl- 
cer, and continued: 

“His efforts to help the Japanese overcome 
the handicaps of their tragic and mistaken 
past and achieve a worthy position as a 
democratic nation endeared him to the Jap- 
anese people and his broad understanding of 
their problems aroused their admiration and 
gratitude. 

“It is already a matter of historical record 
that this occupation is unique in the extent 
to which the conquering army, through be- 
nevolence, has succeeded in winning the 
friendship and enthusiastic cooperation of a 
conguered populace. General Eichelberger’s 
personal contribution to this record cannot 
be overestimated and the example he hes set 
will Serve to influence Japanese attitude to- 
ward the United States for all time.” 

General Eichelberger sailed aboard the 
United States Army transport, General Buck- 
ner, after an honor guard ceremony. Almost 
all high-ranking Allied officials, except Gen- 
eral MacArthur, were present at the cere- 
mony. 

The Eighth Army now is temporarily com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, but 
will be taken over by Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker when the latter arrives here. 


Views of the Dairy Industry Committee on 
Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that every Member of this Chamber has 
received a letter from the Dairy Industry 
Committee in which is presented very 
clearly and concisely the reasons why the 
American dairy industry opposes any 
system of regimentation. This letter was 
sent principally to the Banking Commit- 
tees of both Houses, but I understand 
that copies have been made available to 
all Members of Congress. I believe that 
the members of the public would also be 
interested in reading it, and accordingly 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Tue Dairy INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR: The dairy industry is as 
concerned with the inflationary tendencies 
that are presently existent as every segment 
of our national economy. It is for this rea- 
son that I am writing you requesting that 
this committee’s comments may become a 
part of the record at such hearings as will 
be held on this subject. 

Milk is produced on about 75 percent of 
our 6,000,000 farms located in every State. 
It is processed, manufactured, and distri- 
buted throughout the land. Virtually every 
American citizen is a daily consumer of some 
form of dairy products, Consequently, as an 
industry we are directly concerned with all 
of our people’s welfare. It has been esti- 


mated that about 10,000,000 people are de- 
pendent upon the dairy industry for their 
livelihood when you consider those engaged 
in the various allied industries and the 
families of the workers. The quantity of 
milk obtained is in proportion to the number 
of milking cows available, as well as the feed 
and labor required to produce the milk. The 
various dairy products are in turn dependent 
upon the processing and manufacuring fa- 
cilities available, as well as the labor required 
to provide the various products so essential 
to our dietary needs. 

The dairy industry is confronted at the 
present moment with a paradoxical situa- 
tion—too few cows to produce all of the milk 
required by our expanding population. Thus 
the first problem confronting this industry 
and consequently the Nation as a whole, is to 
obtain more cows and consequently more 
milk. We are making progress in this direc- 
tion. The second factor has been a shortage 
of feed, which in turn has resulted in ex- 
ceptionally high feed prices thus curtailing 
milk production. Indications are that this 
situation is improving. The coming harvest 
will provide adequate feed supplies with a 
consequent lowered feed cost to make pos- 
sible increased milk production for the 
months ahead. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that there will 
be much greater feed supplies per animal 
unit than existed last year. 

The dairy industry is also confronted with 
shortages of labor, which in turn have re- 
sulted in increased wages for the available 
labor. We also have the same problem as 
other industries of paying higher prices for 
the equipment and supplies required to 
properly handle and distribute our dairy 
products. Thus it will be seen that the dairy 
industry is confronted with the same problem 
as all industry—increased costs of produc- 
tion, manufacture, and distribution. 

In spite of these conditions milk prices 
have not increased as much as Other foods. 
In fact a check of most of the food items 
which make up any substantial portion of 
the housewife’s market basket shows that 
only white bread and a few canned vegetables 
had a smaller increase in price over prewar 
than fluid milk. Since 1939 the foods cus- 
tomarily purchased by the average family 
have increased 104.4 percent while the retail 
prices of milk have only increased 74 percent. 
From May to June this year, the wholesale 
price of dairy products increased only one- 
half of 1 percent, as compared with increases 
of other foods of as much as 7 percent. City 
families paid 70 percent more for all com- 
modities in May 1948 than the 1935-39 aver- 
age, while the farmer paid 112 percent more 
for his needs. As of March 1948, the farmer 
received 164 percent more for all of his 
products than he did in 1935-39; but during 
the same period nonagricultural income in- 
creased 198 percent. 

With this as a background this organiza- 
tion is of the opinion that reestablishment 
of any maximum price of rationing controls 
or regulations should not be imposed on the 
dairy industry for the following reasons: 

1. It will tend to decrease production. 
Farmers work as independent operators and 
it is traditional that they will devote their 
energies to the production of that product 
or crop that will produce the maximum re- 
turn. Controls on one segment of our agri- 
cultural economy will tend to cause the indi- 
vidual producer to transfer his efforts to pro- 
duce the product that is not under control. 

Being a freeman, the farmer will not pro- 
duce products that do not give him a fair 
return for his efforts and investment. Con- 
trols are thus not conducive to increasing 
production. 

Competitive prices have been the historic 
means of keeping agricultural production on 
an even keel in a competitive economy. 
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2. It will be difficult and expensive to aq. 
minister. There are about 4,500,000 farms on 
which milk is produced; there are thousands 
of manufacturers and processors of milk who 
put the milk into the various products that 
our consumers desire, and there are the dis. 
tributors in every city, town, and hamlet 
whose business it is to see that every con. 
sumer has available the several dairy prod- 
ucts he needs. 

To properly police such a vast enterprise 
would require a large staff of Federal, State, 
and local cfficials with the consequent ex- 
pense of maintenance and operation. Such 
an organization would still be powerless to 
produce more milk which is the solution. 

3. It will tend to encourage black markets. 
Those with sufficient income will still be able 
to obtain the products they want. It is a 
classical example of what happened when 
controls were in operation during the last 
war, that at least 50 percent of the butter 
moved through illicit channels in spite of 
the various regulations imposed, 

4. It will disrupt the normal distribution 
of products to meet consumer needs. Milk 
is a highly perishable product that must be 
utilized in some form each day. Techno. 
logical processes make it possible to utilize 
the product in various forms. Placing any 
restrictive regulation on certain products 
would tend to force utilization of milk into 
some unrestricted product. Normal distribu- 
tion would be disrupted. As an example, but- 
ter or cheese would be available in the con. 
tiguous area of a butter or cheese manu- 
facturer, but might not be available in a 
large metropolitan area when and where 
needed. 

In conclusion may I state that the basic 
causes of inflation affect the dairy industry 
the same as all industries, and it is our 
opinion that the basic causes rather than 
the symptoms of inflation should be attacked. 
We are actively cooperating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and State 
Extension Services to obtain increased pro- 
duction of milk which we believe will be the 
basis for stabilizing the price of the dairy 
products so urgently needed by all of our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. H. BRIGHTMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poetic account 
of the Republican record in the special 
session of the Eightieth Congress, con- 
tributed by a constituent of mine. I also 
ask to have printed an editorial from the 
Miami News of July 29, entitled “Speak- 
ing of ‘Cheap Politics.’ ” 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN RECORD IN THE SPECIAL SESSION, 
EIGHTIETK CONGRESS 
Wall Street calls me safe and sound, labor 
calls me “Stinky,” 
The housewife calls me worse than that— 
I'm only safe from “Pinky.” 








I've been in special ession since the middle 
of July— 

The only thing accomplished was to scare 
you with a spy. 

Ir ped the game to stop all laws and aggra- 
vate the South. 

I knew old civil rights would cause a legis- 
lati ve drought! 

Until election day rolls round, it’s very plain 
to see 

I waat to keep the voters as blind as they 
can be. 

True, I put into our platform stirring words 
for all to read, 

d I made some caustic comments on the 

cost of meat and feed. 

I told them “T’se agin it” and I put the blame 
elsewhere, 

In a 7 judged would likely put the gals 
in Harry’s hair. 

And when we met in session to bring the 
prices down 

I steered the talk to poll tax—then I went 
underground. 

I didn’t have to vote at all, ’twas easy as can 
be 

To kcep the voters in the dark and not wised 
up to me. 

My platform's full of promises—the things I 
said I’d do; 

A higher income for us all, with costs cut 
plumb in two 

Aids to health and education, conservation, 
was my cry— 

But I've not done a single thing to be re- 
membered by. 

Sure, I promised to the farmers all the things 
I know they like 

And I teld the city folks that prices wouldn’t 
take a hike— 

But when it came to passing laws to stop 
the spiral’s spree— 

ym day must come and go before you 

ene from me. 

Going to blame it all on Harry, 
him on the run, 

While the country’s going haywire, boy oh 
I y! I’m having > fun! 

Provocation ot the Nation doesn’t mean a 
thing to me— 


going to keep 


I'll hide behind my smoke screen so the 
voters cannot see. 


—Julius Street 





{From the Miami (Fla.) News of July 29, 
1948} 
SPEAKING OF CHEAP POLITICS 

When President Truman called the special 
session of Congress, Republican Congress- 
men accused the President of playing cheap 
politi They were highly incensed at be- 
ing called away from their fence-mending 
to consider such unimportant matters as 
the need to combat inflation. It just wasn’t 
fair to call a Congressman back to Washing- 
ton in the midst of his campaigning to act 
in the public behalf. 


Nevez ‘theles s, Congress convened. The Re- 


puhlicans were generous. They listened to 
the Pre ident’ S$ speech on Tuesday without 








so much as a boo or a Cat-call. But instead 
of aoir “somethi ng to halt the increasing 
threat offered by inflation, the Republicans 


tC on passage of an anti-poll-tax bill as 
eir first measure of the special session. 
And are they worried about the poll tax 
and its effect on the potential | voters in the 
ates which levy such a tax? Not at all. 
The Republican strategy calls a pressing to 
a decision on the poll tax so as to bring on 
® filibuster from certain of the southern 


















Cor smen. Then the Republicans, fine 
public servants all, can point the finger of 
scorn at the filibusters and “because no leg- 
islative progress can be made,” can adjourn 
the session and return to their orating and 
hand-shaking among their constituents. 





d someone mention cheap politics? 
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Why Tolerate Compu!sion? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include therein an editorial from the 
Sylvania Sentinel, Sylvania, Ohio, on 
the subject of Why Tolerate Compul- 
sion? Mr. R. G. Corbin, editor of the 
Sylvania Sentinel, is one of Ohio’s most 
outstanding journalists and authors. He 
is a courageous statesman who has the 
courage to speak out in behalf of good 
government and never fears selfish 
groups. 

WHY TOLERATE COMPULSION? 

The last Congress did not act on the pro- 
posal to saddle the country with compulsory 
sickness insurance—a project which would 
add five or six billion dollars a year to the 
social security bill of the American people 
through more deductions from pay roll 
checks. But that does not mean the scheme 
is dead. The forces behind it are vocal and 
well organized, and it is to be expected that 
they will work harder in the future than in 
the past. 

There might be some justification for po- 
litical domination of medicine if it were the 
only way to safeguard our national health. 
But every cbjective survey yet made shows 
that the health standards of our people are 
among the best on earth, and are steadily im- 
proving. — compulsory sickness insur- 
ance might be justifiable if there were no 
other way to eee ourselves for meeting 
unexpected doctor and hospital bills. But 
the voluntary plans—of which the largest 
now has more than 30,000,000 members— 
have brought this protection within the reach 
of almost all workers and their families at a 
remarkably moderate cost. And the fact that 
the various plans are competing for clients 
assures that the widest range of benefits at 
the lowest price is provided. 

We must realize that the next logical step 
beyond compulsory health insurance would 
be socialized medicine. That view has heen 
expressed by Senator Morse and others in 
high positions who have made as udy of it. 
And every country which has tried socialized 
medicine has run into the same trout le. The 
over-all cost of medical care has gone up— 
While the standards of medical service have 
gone down. What else can be expected when 
the doctor is subjected to the politician and 
the bureaucrat? The examples of other na- 
tions should alone be sufficient to block every 
scheme that would endanger free medicine 
in this country. 











TVA Steam Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
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dated August 4, 1948, from Mr. S. R, 
Finley, general superintendent of the 
power board of the city of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., addressed to Hon. JOHN TABER, f{ 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
with reference to power needs in the 
TVA area, and particularly regarding 
the proposed construction of the new 
Johnsonville steam plant in the TVA 
area, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AvucuUsT 2, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN TABER: The press ac- 
count of your comments, following referral to 
you as Appropriations Committee chairman 
of the bill presented to Congress to cover an 
appropriation to begin the TVA’s needed 
steam plant, prompts me = write to you. 
You are privileged, I grant, as other Members 
of Congress are, to be camanian irritated 
at being called back into special session when 
you feel there is no need for it. The hot 
summer weather which makes Washington so 
unpleasant makes it all the more easy to be 
irritated. You also have the right of opinion 
to conclude that the submission of the re- 
quest for the steam plant under the head of 
an emergency is dishonest thinking, if in 
your judgment you believe that. 

But I cannot refrain from commenting 
upon the statement accredited to you in the 
press about this much-needed steam plant 
that, “It would make the people outside the 
irea pay the power bills of the pecnple living 
im the river valley.” This statement is not 
correct nor borne out by the facts and condi- 
tions surrounding the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority program and its history. To have 
such a statement made by a responsible 
Member of Congress, like yourself, give 
credence to it, and I don’t believe you wish 
to be in that position. ur power bills 3 down 
here are not being paid by people outside the 








area, and a study of our power relations ps 
the TVA and its financial results will be 
this out. We are paying our own power bil 
and our payments to TVA for power have 
borne the expense of furnishing this power 
and have returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment substantial amounts of the money they 
have invested in power facilities. Under an 
act of Congress, recommended by your com- 
mittee and passed last year, a method was 
provided for the continuance of this. We are 
not receiving in cur purchases of electricity 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority any 
subsidy, instead, our payments for electricity 
to the Federal Government have been the 
means of making the TVA project a wise and 
profitable one for all the people of the United 
States, not alone for us folks in the Tennes- 
see Valley. There is ample historical evidence 
that this is a correct statement. 

From a power-supply standpoint there can 
be no question as to the need for the begin- 
ning of the construction of this steam plant 
now. It cannot be disputed that the Federal 
Government has assumed responsibility for 
the power supply to this area. Our con- 
tractual agreements with the Government 
do not permit us to obtain an added power 
supply elsewhere. These agreements were 
made in good faith by us that they would be 
continued to be carried cut. They are just 
and equitable agreements, and such an im- 
portant matter as the power supply to this 
area should not be trifled with nor made sub- 
ject to whimsical chs mnges in political 
philosophy. The TVA has been kept out of 
politics in its saeaaaaatenties, and its growth 
and development should not be made subject 


to changes in political party domination. 








AAQSOQ 
cade dia 


If not at this special session, I earnestly 
hope that the next session of Congress will 
give serious and favorable consideration to 
the Government’s need for this proposed TVA 

m plant in order to carry out the obliga- 
is that have been assumed by the Govern- 
nt when they contracted with us to 
! area’s power supply. 
ery truly, 
S. R. FIN: EY, 


a 5: dices ; 
General Superinte 


New York State Mayors Support Slum 
Clearance and Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the effort 
to attain adequate he yusing through the 
enactment of the Taft-Eilender-Wagner 
bill is so fundamental in the lives of our 
people that it counts its supporters 
among those with the greatest respon- 
sibilities. The following resolution of 
the conference of mayors of the State 
of New York demanding Federal aid for 
public housing and slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment bears this out. It 
is significant to note that the officers of 
this conference are largely from up- 
State New York, which is traditionally 
Republican, and emphasizes again the bi- 
partisan character of the support for 
this legislation: 

CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, AND 

OTHER MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS OF 
THE STATE OF NEw YORK, 
ibany, N. Y., August 4, 1948. 


K. JAVITS, 


Washington, D.C. 


MAN: The New York 
ence of mayors passed the fol- 
tion at its annual meeting in 
the passage of adequate housing 


t legislation by Con- 


CONGRESS 


lopmen 


ousing is a critical problem in 
villages in New York State; 

s these cities and villages require 
d for the construction of public 
nmodations and for slum clear- 

1 redevelopment: Therefore be 


That we, the conference of may- 
York State, petition the Federal 
enact without delay an adequate 
hensive housing bill.” 

ten nded by 
ing most of 


The res 


ess for t 
present 


you to pr 
at the 


sincerely yours, 
MorGan Srror 
Executive Sé 


APPENDIX TO 


Failures of the mse he in the 
Special Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
delivered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas] over the radio last night. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I wish every American who hears me to- 
night could visit Washington now while the 
Eightieth Congress is in special session. I 
wish you might see for yourself what is going 
on here. I am sure you would be shocked 
by the political maneuvering being carried 
on by the Republican-controlled Congress. 
The galleries of the Congress are filled to 
capacity every day with people who are look- 
ing for constructive action on the program 
requested by the President, but who leave in 
utter disgust and disappointment. 

Republican leaders in Congress have used 
every means within their power to confuse 
the American people, to hide the real issues 
at stake. Their first move was to bring 
forward the anti-poll-tax bill. This was a bill 
passed in the House of Representatives in 
July 1947, and immediately sent to the Sen- 
ate. No attempt has been made by the Re- 
publican leaders from that day on to bring 
up that bill for consideration until this spec- 
ialsession. My friends, this action is not only 
a sham, but it is downright shameful. 

The Republican leadership knew perfectly 
well that this bill could not pass at this 
special session of Congress. They knew that 
when they called up this measure for con- 
sideration. They knew that the southern 
Senators would carry on a filibuster. 

Let us look at this special session of Con- 
gress frankly, simply, and honestly. 

What are the issues? 

Is there an emergency which requires a 
special session of Congress? 

re prices too high? Are prices climbing 
so fast that it would be dangerous for the 
country to wait another 8 months before 
doing something about it? 

Is there a housing crisis in America? 

My fellow countrymen, I believe you can 
answer these questions for yourselves. Any- 
body, especially the housewife who pays a 
grocery bill or who buys clothing, knows the 
answer better than any Member of Congress. 
The truth is that prices are higher at this 
moment than they have ever been in our na- 
tional history. Another 8 months of this 
wild, uncontrolled inflation may well bring 
a catastrophe for the whole country and for 
the democratic world which depends upon 

merica. 

You know that is true. I know it is true. 
The Republican leaders know it is true. But 
what is the Republican reaction? Since the 
President called this Congress back into ses- 
sion the air has been filled with their cries 
of anguish. They did not want to return 
because they were anxious to see high prices 
and the exorbitant profits which are earned 
by high prices continue. Notwithstanding 
the fact that they adopted a platform in their 
Philadelphia convention, calling for action 
on high prices, they have done nothing to 
date and little will be accomplished before 
we adjourn within the next few days. 


gress to act.” 
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Their candidate for President, Gov. Tho mas 
Dewey, said he thought “it would be cr uel 
and inhuman punishment’' for Presig 
Truman to call a special session. 

Well, it is pretty hot in Washington. But 
the Capitol Building is air conditioned ang 
so are the offices in which Members of the 
Congress work. So it is not as unbearable as 
Mr. Dewey would have you believe. The pun- 
ishment suffered by the Congress by working g 
a few weeks is not half as cruel as the punish- 
ment the housewife undergoes every time she 
visits the corner grocery. It is not as cruel 
and inhuman as it is for the veteran who 
cannot find a home for himself and his 
family. But Governor Dewey has displayeq 
little sympathy for all these unfortunate 
people. He could do so, you know. He is the 
Republican candidate for President. I sub- 
mit he owes it to all of us to say where he 
stands on these questions. He does not hesi- 
tate to talk about foreign policy with Senator 
VANDENBERG and John Dulles. He dces not 
hesitate to denounce communism at every 
turn. He does not hesitate to call in farm 
groups and talk to them at his palatial farm 
residence in New York. But recently in a de- 
bate with Senator Tarr on the floor of the 
Senate I asked him if Governor Dewey had 
discussed with him the questions of the high 
cost of living and inadequate housing, and 
Senator Tarr replied definitely “No.” Dewey 
continues to remain silent, refusing to give 
the leaders of the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress and the country his position upon thes 
two domestic emergencies. 

We all recognize that this is an election 
year. Of course, cur minds are focused on 
the choice you and ell of us will have to make 
next November, but, as President Truman 
said in his speech before Congress, “High 
prices are not taking time off for the election, 
High prices are not waiting until the next 
session of Congress. High prices are getting 
worse. They are getting worse every day. 
We cannot afford to wait for the next Con- 
President Truman was right. 

My friends, there are at least 14,000,000 
white-collar workers in this country who are 
having a most difficult time keeping up with 
this senseless, heart-breaking race of con- 
tinued high prices. They have no fat and 
pompous lobbyists pleading their cause in 
Congress. They are the forgotten people of 
America, I am thinking also of the peopl 
who live on pensions, insurance, or the sav- 
ings of a lifetime. I am thinking also of the 
teachers, clerks, firemen, and policemen. I 
am thinking also of the veterans trying in 
vain to live on meager checks from Washing- 
ton while they pursue their education. And 
last, I am thinking also of the vast majority 
of people in this country who toil with their 
hands. These people, through their unions 
and otherwise, constantly battle for wage in- 
creases, only to see the benefits they win dis« 
appear as prices climb higher and higher. 

My friends, unless this economy of ours is 
leveled off and inflation halted, unless wages 
and prices are stabilized, the economy of this 
country will soon burst at the scams. We 
are now in the period of boom. We are 
dangerously near the period of bust. 

Notwithstanding this, the Republican 
leadership claims there is no emergency. Yet 
only today the press reported that cattle and 
hogs on the Chicago market reached an all- 
time high. That is part of the meat sup- 
ply that millions of bread winners on fixed 
incomes must have in order to maintain an 
adequate and healthy diet, for themselves 
and families. My friends, this is the kind 
of cruel and inhuman punishment that Gov- 
ernor Dewey should talk about. 

The Republican leaders in the Eightieth 
Congress have shown definitely they have 
no interest in people in the low-income 
groups. They have demonstrated over and 


ient 








over again that their chief concern is in the 
special interest groups and not in the com- 
mon man. That is not just a political ac- 
cusation. It has been obvious to all students 
of American politics for many years, but 
never has it been displayed so blatantly as it 
is now. Governor Dewey and the Republican 
leaders in Congress know perfectly well how 
desperately inflation is grinding down the 
vast majority of the American people. They 
how dangerous the situation is. But no 
ount of persuasion, no plea of logic, will 
rce them to admit that this is an emer- 

y. They apparently would rather see 
Nation-wide bankruptcy, misery, and despair 
than to have any type or kind of controls. 
Two years ago Republicans told the people 
that re moval of controls would bring on high 
prices for a few weeks and then everything 
would level off and prices would come down 
and remain at normal levels. Ah, my friends, 
how tragically wrong the Republicans were. 
Prices have never ceased rising since OPA 
went out cf existence in June 1946. 

But, my friends, that is water over the dam. 
The important thing today is this: What are 

‘oing to do about it now—this week? The 
1t of blame, whether it be against 
slicans or Democrats, does not bring 
down the cost of food, shoes and clothing. 
The emergency is here. The housewife is 

ted in the cure and not the cause. 
ill the Republican leadership do? 
ynsibility is theirs. Well, it is ap- 
parent that all they propose to do is give 
the President a few pop-gun, anti-inflationary 
measures which will be miserably inadequate 
to stop high prices from moving on to further 
dizzy heights. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize one 
other phase of this problem, which in many 
ways is more important than our own daily 
problems of keeping up with prices. 

The Soviet world policy is based, to a very 
large extent, on the belief that our economy, 
here in America, is headed for another great 
collapse—a depression more disastrous than 
the last. They are certain that when it 
comes, the United States will no longer stand 
in the way of Soviet expansion through west- 
ern Europe, the Far East, and, ultimately, 
the rest of the world. 

We must prove them wrong in this domestic 
crisis. If we should have another depression, 
the world’s last best hope for peace would be 
gone. Iam certain that from our past history 
the surest way to bring on a depression in 
this country is to let prices get out of hand. 
The higher we let prices go, the farther they 
will fall when the turning point comes, The 
higher prices go, the deeper will be the de- 
pression which will follow. 

Remember this: High prices and peace are 
bound together. The stability of world peace 
depends on a stable, prosperous America. We 
must be prepared to make major sacrifices to 
defeat any threat of depression. If a depres- 
sion should come, the peace will be lost and 
great inroads will be made upon our power 
and ability to maintain ourselves as a free 
and independent Nation, 
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Inflation Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
if 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fricay, August 6, 1948 
Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a copy of the testimony given by 
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Mr. Paul Porter before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the 
President’s bill to control inflation. I 
wish to call particular attention to the 
vagueness and indecision of Mr. Porter’s 
answers and to the clarity and vigor of 
Chairman WotcoTT’s questions and 
analysis. 
The testimony follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Porter, were you Ad- 
ministrator of OPA when the Decontrol Act 
of 1946 was passed 

Mr. Porter. The Decontrol Act of 1946? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PorTER. Yes, sir; I believe that act was 
passed in July of 1946, or was it passed prior 
to that time? I do not recall now. I think 
it was in June. 

The CHAIRMAN. June 30th of 1946. I am 
referring now to the bill which the President 
vetoed. 

Mr. Porter. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall that some 
time during the following month, July of 
1946, Congress sent another bill down to the 
President on the question of prices? 

Mr. Porter. Are you talking about 

The CHAIRMAN. I am speaking now about 
the one he signed. 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. That was July 26, 
as I recall. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall the reasons 
given by the President for the veto of the 
first decontrol bill? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

The CHaIrRMAN. Do you recall the formula 
contained in that bill? 

Mr. Porter. The formula? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; for the control of 
prices. 

Mr. Porter. As I recall, Mr. Chairman—I 
have not reviewed the bill recently and I 
am relying completely upon my recollec- 
tion—there were a number of different stand- 
ards spelled out in the original bill which 
was vetoed. 

The CHAIRMAN. With respect to prices the 
formula was that we would take the 1941 
price base, add to that the average produc- 
tion cost, industry-wide, and that would be 
our new maximum price. 

Mr. PorTer. There were other standards, 
excuse me, I believe, which were contained 
in the bill, such as a profit on every product. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was taken out later. 
I might say, by way of history of the bill, 
the bill the President vetoed would have kept 
control on prices, preventing them from go- 
ing unreasonably high, and it was our objec- 
tive, and we felt that we had met that ob- 
jective in the formula, to encourage the 
maximum production of goods. The Presi- 
dene vetoed that bill. 

The President, in his acceptance speech 
the other night, was very critical of the Con- 
gress for not giving him a workable price 
control bill in 1946. Do you recall whether 
the Democrats or the Republicans were in 
control of the Congress at that time? 

Mr. Porter. To the best of my recollection, 
the election was in November of 1946, in 
which there was a change. 

Mr. KuNKEL. Elections are always in 
November. 

Mr. Porter. We have some important ones 
in August. 

The CHAIRMAN. I guess we can take cog- 
nizance of the fact that the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which was the Congress which 
passed that legislation, was controlled by 
the Democrats. That was the bill which 
the President was referring to when he said 
it was such a rotten bill that he could not 
sign it; was it not? 

Mr. Porter. I do not know that he used 
that expression. 

The CuHairMAN. Yes, he used the expres- 
sion, 
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Mr. Porter. I recall that he vetoed the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. You recall that he vetoed 
it? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

The CHA:sRMAN. After the second bill was 
passed and signed by the President, do you 
recall the action taken by the President 
later that year with respect to controls 

Mr. PorTeR. I think he signed that bill, 
again expressing his dissatisfaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did he do with re- 
spect to price controls later that year? He 
took them off did he not? 

Mr. Porter. A number of them were taken 
off, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the President do that, 
or did the Congress do it? 

Mr. Porter. I think, Mr. Wotcortt, the 
statement was made at that time that meat 
was the principal item, in the fall of 1946 
and that the legislation which he had re 
luctantly approved as being inadequate hax 
proved to be unworkable, and that those were 
the reasons assigned at that time by the 
President for doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will recall that he 
made the statement or do you recall that 
he made the statement when he took the 
controls off at that time, that the law of 
supply and demand should now be allowed 
to operate? 

Mr. Porter. I do not remember that spe- 
cific statement. I think the hope was ex- 
pressed that it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the fall of 1947, he 
asked for substantially the same program 
that you are presenting here today. At that 
time, it was commented upon quite gen- 
erally, to the effect that the President and 
his advisers could give us no information as 
to how these controls could be exercised, 
specifically. If you are given these controls, 
under this proposed bill, price controls, al- 
location controls, priority centrols, how do 
you expect to use them? What commodities 
will you place under price control for ex- 
ample and to what extent? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated 


' 


>» & 


in my statement, the heads of the depart- 
ments under whose Jjurisdiction—— 
The CHAIRMAN. Well, you are going to be 


no 





the coordinator, and you are g¢ to advise 
the President, subject, of course, to this ad- 
visory board which is set up, as to what 
commodities you are going to control. Now, 
I think, surely, a week after the President 
sends a message to Congress you should be 
in a position to give us some indication as to 
how you are going to use these controls 

Mr. Porter. Let me state this, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the purpose of the record: You state 
there is provision in this bill for a coordina- 
tor. I have no idea of who that will be. 

The CuHarrmaNn. I think that in view of the 
press releases during the last week that we 
May assume you will be the coordinator. 

Mr. Porter. No, sir; I think that would be 
@ most incorrect assumption. My assign- 
ment has been limited to help in the assisting 
of the drafting of this bill and preparation of 
the presentation. 

The CHaArRMAN. Tet us put it this way: Has 
the President ever indicated to you or any- 
body in your presence, or do you know what 
the President has in mind at the present time 
with respect to the use of these controls, if 
given to him? 

Mr. Porter. It has been the subject of a 











considerable discussion, Mr. Chairman, with 
the members of the Cabinet, and the aff 
departments, and I can state in general 
terms 

The CHatrmM:.N. Who has he discussed it 


with in the Congress? 

Mr. Porter. That I do n know 

The CHAIRMAN. You said he had consuita- 
tions with the Congres 
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Mr. Porter. No; I said with members of his 
Cabinet and the departments. Ido not know 
what discussions have been made with Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pardon me. 

Mr. Porter. But the approach proposed in 
this bill, as I have indicated, is a selective one. 
Certainly 

The CHatrMaNn. That was the same thing 
we had last December, Mr. Porter. What are 
you going to select to control? That is what 
we want to know. 

Mr. Porter. I would assume the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be prepared to tell you 


in considerable detail—I have discussed it 
with him—t 

th 
ia 


m specific commodities where he 
inks prices are, at this point, ready, or 
d be put under a maximum price regu- 

at n, 
The CHatRMAN. What are they? 
Mr. Porter. Certainly meat is the most 
conspicuous one. The supply situation with 
respect to other farm commodities, I do not 
have the detailed information on that. Mr. 
Prannan is prepared to submit that to the 
committee in as much detail as it would 
cesire. I would think that any department 
which was edministering these price-control 
would have to present, before issu- 
ng a Maximum-price regulation, a detailed 


powers 
i 
statement of their justification for so doing. 
There are a number of food commodities 
which are in trouble; as I have said, meat is 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are some of the 
others? 

Mr. Porter. The extent to which fluid milk 
and dairy products would be controlled is a 

ter that I would prefer the committee ask 

Brannan about, because the Department 

f Agriculture hes been going into that ques- 
great detail. 

CHAIRMAN. You think you might put 
on meat and dairy products, then? 
RTER. The extent to which controls 
» placed on all dairy products, I do 

nov But I would think that those 

ld be two items which are important in 

of living, and should be given im- 

> CHAIRMAN. What other commodities 

you taiked about placing under price 
ro)? 

Mr. Porter. Under the bill the standards 

vide that you could put no maximum 
rice regulation on any commodity unless it 
had risen 20 percent above June of 1947. 
That would not exclude very many commodi- 
ties, because prices have gone, on the most 
important commodities, considerably beyond 
that. I personally think that the apparel 
_ and clothing situation is one that should 
receive immediate attention. Certainly some 
of your basic nonferrous metals and basic 
steel should be given immediate considera- 
tion, but as to the—— 

The CHatmRMAN. You say giving considera- 
tion. Are you going to put controls on them? 
That is what we want to find out. Are you 
going to use these powers after they are 
given to you, and how are you going to use 
them? You wrecked our economy the last 
time you had OPA controls. It was not until 
we took controls off OPA that we had pro- 
duction, which the President contends and 
which you contend is absolutely necessary to 
stabilize our economy. We have got to pro- 
ceed rather cautiously here to see that we do 
not do som ng that will reverse this trend. 

nt time, as you have said, indus- 
gericulture are producing at a maxi- 


) 

> the causes? You 

you think are the causes. 

n ying to get at is, How are you 

use the powers that we might give 
move the causes for high prices? 

rn. I certainly would agree, Mr. 

t there is not in conten plation 


ol the 


whole broad paraphernalia of OPA controls. 
That rather you would pick out the critical 
items which are in short supply and try to 
prevent further price increases by regula- 
tion. 

Now, I recognize that there is a great deal 
of difference of opinion as to whether you 
can proceed on a selective basis. I personally 
do not think we have any alternative. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you cannot tell us 
what you are going to select for controls, that 
is the point I am making. 

Mr. Porter. I have mentioned a few. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mentioned meat and 
dairy products. 

Mr. Porter. A few key commodities, indus- 
trial commodities, nonferrous metals—I 
would not want at this time, with the in- 
formation I have, Mr. Chairman, to suggest 
&@ detailed list of particular commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Porter, the President 
has had since last November—as a matter 
of fact, since last October—to work out the 
details of this program, and up to the pres- 
ent time we have had no detailed program 
presented to us. This is the same program, 
with a little different language, which he 
submitted to us last December. Surely in 
the 7 or 8 months which have transpired be- 
tween then and now somebody in the ad- 
ministration should be able to tell us what 
they have in mind with respect to the use 
of these controls. 

Mr. Porter. As I said, I would not want to 
particularize by a list of specific commodi- 
ties. I think that all commodities which 
have risen beyond 20 percent since June of 
1946 should be analyzed on a specific basis. 

The CHatirMAN. Do you think this Con- 
gress is going to give the President carte 
blanche authority to control our economy 
without knowing how he is going to yse 
those controls? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, we are pre- 
pared, through the heads of these cepart- 
ments, to get as specific as needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have talked with them. 
Can you not give us some indication as to 
what use you are going to put these con- 
trols to? 

Mr. Porter. I would not want to go beyond 
the statement which I have made, which I 
think is as specific as I can get at this time. 
As to the food commodities, which have risen 
beyond 20 percent and threaten to rise more, 
and where the regulations are practicable and 
can be enforced, a maximum price regulation 
should be enacted to cover, both in the 
industrial and agricultural field, those com- 
modities. 

Now, I don’t think it is necessary to go 
into those that are not essential to the cost 
of living. I have mentioned clothing and 
apparel as one item which should be under 
consideration. 

Meat, livestock, dairy products. Certainly 
the grain situation does not require, in my 
judgment, because of the supply condition, 
any immediate consideration of maximum 
price regulations, The weather factors could 
change it. 

In the case of steel and nonferrous metals, 
the question, depending upon what this Con- 
gress does about the housing program, of 
building materials, should come in for Ccon- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. When you are speaking 
about the imposition of price controls on 
these commodities, do you also include the 
allocation of inventory controls on the same 
commodities? 

Mr. Porter. I think that you can have, 
depending upon the distribution pattern and 
the supply situation, price controls in cer- 
tain areas without allocation. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you think you could 
have price controls on meat without alloca- 
tion contrcls? 

Mr. Porter. No, sir; I do not. 

AIRMAN. Do you think you could 
mtrols on steel without allo- 
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Mr. Porter. Well, I would prefer that Sec. 
retary Sawyer give the committee the bene. 
fit of his experience under Public Law 395 
There are some voluntary allocation controls 
which are in effect with respect to stee]. I 
think that you could handle steel better on 
the basis of price control without allocation 
than you could a commodity where there are 
more producers. 

The CHatrmaNn. Let us get back to the 
basis for high prices. First, we have ayn 
unusually large supply of purchasing power, 
and some goods are still in short supply, 

The next point is the very unusual de. 
mand, by foreign countries, for these Amer}. 
can goeds which are in short supply. 

Those are, generally speaking, the causes, 
are they not? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrRMAN. So, to attack inflation, we 
must try to remove the causes for inflation, 
Has the President had any conferences with 
the Federal Reserve Board looking to a stabil- 
ization of the value of the American dollar? 

Mr. Porter. I assume that the matter has 
been a question of concern. I am not aware 
of any specific discussion or conference. It 
is my understanding that Mr. McCabe, the 
Chairman of the Board, is going to appear 
before your committee, and I think he could 
advise you in greater detail than I can on 
that. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you know whether the 
President has ever asked the Congress for 
additional powers, or whether the Federal 
Reserve has ever asked the Congress for addi- 
tional powers with respect to that matter? 

Mr. Portrr. I think they did last Novem- 
ber, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request Was made by 
Mr. Eccles for a secondary reserve. I am 
speaking now of a primary reserve. The 
secondary reserve program is something new 
and untried. Now, Mr. Eccles’ recommenda- 
tions were with respect to a secondary 
reserve. 

Do you know whether the Administration 
has ever asked Congress for additional au- 
thority with respect to primary reserve? 

Mr. Porter. I am not aware that they have 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, they have not, as far 
as I know. Do you know whether they 
need any additional authority to raise redis- 
count rates? 

Mr. Porter. Again, that is a question that 
I think Mr. McCabe can answer more au- 
thoritatively. I think that they do have the 
power to increase rediscount rates. 

The CHARMAN. Under existing law, the re- 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve System 
have been as high as 7 percent. They are 
114 percent now, I understand. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not think that is a 
rather direct influence on the use of our 
money and on the ease with which credit can 
be obtained? 

Mr. Porter. I think it may be a factor, but 
there are probably other considerations of 
fiscal policy which motivate the Federal Re- 
serve Board to maintain the rediscount rate. 

The CHatrMaAN. Do you think the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board with respect to 
the quoting of the bonds at 101 instead of 
par has some relationship to the value of our 
money? 

Mr. Porter. I think it has a stabilizing ine 
fluence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall why we re- 
duced the reserves in 1946 from 35 and 40 to 
25 percent? 

Mr. Porter. No; I do not. 

The CHarRMAN. The President at that time 
forecast we were going to have a depression. 
In consequence of that, as a hedge against it, 
the Democratic Congress reduced the deposit 
liability from 40 to 35 percent reduced the 
reserves Otherwise from 40 percent to 25 per- 
cent. So it is now 25 percent. As far as I 
know—— : 

Mr. &m1TH. Was that not at the 1 
the Presid ? 








The CHAIRMAN, I assume it was, At any 
rate, it was done by the Democratic Con- 
gress, That had a tendency to make money 
easier, did it not? Did it not naturally fol- 
low that the reduced bank reserves from 35 
and 40 to 25 had a tendency to make credit 

asier? 

oar. Porter. I will agree, Mr. Chairman, 
hat at that particular time there was a wide 
ody of opinion which felt that at the end 
hostilities and the reconversion program 
hat there would be the prospect of lessening 
of industrial activity, and perhaps the threat 
of widespread unemployment, But that did 
not happen, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why has not the 
President asked for a restoration of these re- 
serves, from 25 to 35 and 40? We suggested 
it last year, but he never asked for it. 

Mr. Porter. As I say, I think you would 
have to discuss that with the appropriate 
official of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not the President con- 
cerned about the relationship between debt 
and the value of money? 

Mr. Porter. Certainly. 
he CHatRMAN,. Then why does he not ask 

Congress to do something about the 
monetization of the debt, by way of, for 

the sterilization of a certain 
of our debt so that it cannot be used 
curity for Federal Reserve notes? 

Mr. Porter. Well, that is, again, a ques- 
tion of fiscal policy that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be asked, rather than my- 

The CHAIRMAN. Why has not the Secretary 
of the Treasury asked us long before this, if 
: are the basic reasons? 
o2TER. I think you will have an oppor- 


© wy 








The CHARMAN. I have made speeches since 
last October, one in particular, calling atten- 
tion to the basic causes of inflation, chief of 





which was the easy money policy of the 
Government. I think we are all in agreement 
that the easy policy of the Government, 


whereby industry, agriculture, and everybody 
can go to a bank and get money for two and 
a half percent, at a profit to the bank, is one 
of the basic reasons for inflation, and some- 
thing that the Federal Reserve Board should 
take cognizance of. We cannot administer 
the Federal Reserve Act. We are not going 
to try to administer the Federal Reserve Act, 
because it is too extensive. It is a pretty 
extensive proposition for us to try to admin- 
ister. As you suggest in this program, that 
must be a very flexible program. I think this 
Congress would look with favor upon a pro- 
gram—and we have always looked with favor 
upon a program—to help the Federal Reserve, 
if they do not have the authority at the 
present time, to curtail the flow of credit, 
because we all agree that it is the volume 
and velocity of credit and money which has 
had more influence on prices than anything 
else. We have been suggesting to the Federal 
Reserve, we have talked with the Federal 
Reserve, we have talked with the Treasury, 
about whether they need any additional au- 
thority, and they have never yet asked us for 
any additional authority with respect to re- 
serve requirements, rediscount rates, the 
sterilization of any part of our gold hoard 
or any part of our debt. 

Now, the President has got to do some- 

hing besides give lip service to this inflation 
problem, 

Mr, Porter. Mr. Chairman, I attempted to 
point out in my statement that it is my be- 
lief that while the policies that you advocate 
may be important and necessary, I do not 
believe that one aspect of this alone is going 
to solve the problem of high prices. 

The CHarrman. Let us take up the second 
one, then, export controls. Last December we 
gave carte blanche authority to the President 
to control exports, I think perhaps because 
of an agreement with Canada—I am told—it 
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might be difficult to control our exports to 
Canada. But to every other couhtry, éxports 
are under very strict control and the Presi- 
dent isnot hampered at all in the exercise of 
that control. We saw to it that he would not 
be embarrassed by too many standards with 
respect to export controls. Now, buying for 
foreign account, with the billions which we 
have made available, superimposed upon this 
unusual domestic demand for goods naturally 
affects prices. What has the President done 
with respect to the control of exporis to bal- 
ance domestic stability against foreign 
demand? 

Mr. Porter. I think that the program has 
been administered with a certain amount of 
rigidity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us take that statement. 

Mr. Porter. But consistent with the com- 
mitments that we have made to western 
Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us take that statement. 
When you were asking, last fall and last 
spring, for grain control, allocation of con- 
trols away from the American distillers, do 
you know that a situation similar to this con- 
fronted us: that in 1946, for example, there 
were only 666 bushels of rye exported to Can- 
ada for distillation purposes. Do you know 
how many were exported in 1947? Almost 
3,000,000 bushels of rye were exported to Can- 
ada for whisky-making purposes. At the 
same time the President was asking us to 
allocate grain away from our American dis- 
tilleries he was licensing the export of grain 
in increasingly large volumes to Canada and 
the United Kingdom. Do you know how 
much the exports of grain to the United 
Kingdom increased in 1947 over 1946? About 
2,000,000 bushels in 1946 and more than 
7,000,000 in 1947. At the same time the Pres- 
ident was asking us for legislation to control 
the export of grain. 

Mr. Porter. But it is my information that 
a small proportion of that was used for dis- 
tilling purposes. 

The CHainMaNn. This is just the grain that 
we know was exported for whisky-making 
purposes that I am talking about. And they 
are Commerce Department figures. When 
we gave the President authority to control 
exports last November or December, we made 
it very plain in our committee reports that he 
was being given this authority so that he 
could exercise the responsibility which we 
said was his, to balance domestic stability 
against foreign demand. 

Now, what use has he made of that author- 
ity, and what does he mean by telling us 
now that this exceptionally large export of 
commodities is having a direct effect upon 
domestic prices, and at the same time telling 
us it is necessary to continue these exports, 
even outside the European recovery program? 

Mr. Porter. Well, I would assume, Mr. 
Chairman, that that is a consideration of 
foreign policy, as I have indicated in my 
statement, which has high priority. 

The CuatmrmMaAN. Then if it is a question of 
foreign policy which is making American 
prices high, why not say so and meet the 
situation and be honest with the American 
people and tell them that our foreign policy 
is keeping our prices high and let it go at 
that? 

Mr. Porter. If that were the only factor, 
it would be relatively simple. I certainly 
would not assert that exports do not have 
an impact on prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we agree that the 
two basic factors are the easy money policies 
of the Government and our exports. 

Mr. Porrer. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
the figures will show that the volume of ex- 
ports now as compared with our total na- 
tional product are running at a lower than 
prewar rate, Obviously it has some signifi- 
cance on the price level, but I do not think 
it has a decisive one, and I doubt very much 
if you would affect prices substantially. Even 
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an embargo, which no one has ever sug- 
gested, might not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, it has been suggested, 
and I think I can say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the President and 
the Federal Reserve Board now have the 
authority to plunge this country into de- 
pression, which means that they may Sta- 
bilize it with the powers they already have. 
If they do not have the powers to stabilize 
our economy, then, they should ask the Con- 
gress for them. If the Federal Reserve wants 
any more authority to raise reserve require- 
ments, if the President wants any more au- 
thority to control exports, I do not think this 
Congress would hesitate to give them that 
authority. The responsibility has to be 
placed somewhere. 

fir. Porter. I think, as I undertook to 
point out in my statement, Mr. Chairman, 
that, as you have indicated, in the monetary 
fleld, reserve requirements, fiscal policy are 
a very delicate kind of operation, and that 
the purpose of this program which is now 
before the committee is to attempt to achieve 
stability without the danger of a serious 
recession. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the question of export 
controls, again, let me read an excerpt from 
a statement made in an address of the Presi- 
dent on November 17, 1947, with respect to 
export controls. He said—keep in mind that 
he was discussing the European recovery 
program at the same time as he was dis- 
cussing inflation, taking cognizance of the 
effect which exports might have on domestic 
prices. He says this: “Those goods which 
we cannct wisely export must be kept here.” 
What has he done to keep the goods here 
to meet the domestic demarid and to bring 
the prices down? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I think if you 
would ask any exporter who has customers 
abroad, where there is demand for commod- 
ities in short supply, that he would tell you 
that the export licensing controls by the 
Office of International Trade have been ad- 
ministered rather vigorously. 

The CHAIRMAN. But those exporters are not 
responsible for the stability of the American 
economy and the President is; is that the 
point? 

Mr. PoRTER. My point is that it has been. 
Mr. Sawyer, as I say—the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade is under his jurisdiction—can 
give you as much detailed information about 
the Office of International Trade as the com- 
mittee would care to receive. But it is my 
impression that it has been difficult to get 
licenses, by American exporters, for com- 
modities which are in short supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Porter, last year there 
must have been licensed—he had the author- 
ity last year as well as this year—exports 
totaling $19,000,000,000. We imported about 
$8,000,000,000 worth. A differential of about 
$11,000,000,000. That $11,000,000,0C0 was fi- 
nanced here in the United States, partly by 
Government, partly by private enterprise. 
The controls which the President had over 
that situation were export controls. Of 
course, everyone realizes that so long as that 
wide differential between exports and im- 
ports continues, the demand for American 
goods is going to continue proportionately, 
and prices are going to be affected propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

The CuHairMaNn. It is quite generally agreed 
also that the instability of foreign currencies 
had an effect upon the exports from those 
countries. In other words, western Euro- 


pean countries, including Great Britain, had 
priced themselves out of the American mar- 
ket by overvaluation of their own currencies, 
and at the present time, although France and 
Italy have done something about it, I do not 
think any sane American importer would pay 
$4.03 for the British pound sterling, unless he 
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fust had to have the goods. What has the 
President done about trying to correct that 
situation which has resulted in our having to 
export goods and dollars to bridge the gap be- 
tween the legal and the real value of foreign 
eurr 
Mr. Porter. I think that the instrumental- 
ities of the World Bank 
The CHAIRMAN. The World Bank is a loan- 
ing agency. 
Mr. Porter. That is correct. The stabili- 
fund, I mean, have not been applied 
any widespread degree, to my knowl- 


ncies? ° 


The CHAIRMAN. Let us say that the inter- 
LE fund has not exercised the leader- 
hip in the field of foreign currency stabili- 

t we had a right to expect of the 

id. And it is rather difficult for me to say 

, because Mr. Spence and I were at Bret- 

1 Woods, and this committee set up that 
program. So I think if anyone has the right 
to criticize it, we in this committee have, 
and I do criticize the fact, I criticize the 
managers of the fund, for not giving us the 
eadel p with respect to world-currency 
tabil ion that we need at this time. 

Now, the monetary fund, having failed, do 
you not think it was the prerogative, if not 
the duty of the President, to call an inter- 
national monetary conference to consider the 
stability of world currencies, in order that we 

~ might increase our imports to bridge the gap 
between the $8,000,000,000 and the $19,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Porter. It seems to me that preceding 
that, Mr. Chairman, is the question of get- 
ting some stable economic and political con- 
ditions in those countries. I do not pre- 
tend to have the background and informa- 
tion and the expert eyes in this field that you 
have had, but I would assume that further 

nonetary conferences, until there are stable 
economic and political conditions in those 
countries, would accomplish very little. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the answer to that 
is the fact that Italy and France being real- 
istic about the situation did cut their franc 
and lira in two and in consequence it is ex- 
pected that our imports from France and 
Italy are going to be appreciably greater this 
year than they were before they were de- 
valiuated. 

Do you recall the Little Steel price for- 
mula? 

Mr. PorTER. That is very reminiscent. 

The CHatmrMaAN. That was ‘the formula 
which, in substance, said that steel prices 
could be raised notwithstanding the fact 
that they were at that time controlled, if 
production costs and labor costs increased. 
They could increase the price of steel to off- 
set production costs. Who started that for- 
mula? Who broke the line with respect to 
steel prices? 

Mr. Porrer. I doubt if we ever had any 
rigid line. There has been, as a result of 
collective-bargaining negotiations 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not make any dif- 
ference how production costs were increased. 
Production costs were increased and steel 
prices were allowed to rise, though under 
control, to cffset those production costs. 

Mr. Porter. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the pattern set 
for industry generally, was it not? 

Mr. Porter. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who did that? 

Mr. Porter. That was done by the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, as I recall it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who did he answer to? 

Mr. Porter. In 1845? 

The CHarrman. Who did he answer to? 
He was the right-hand man of the President, 
was he not? 

Mr. Porter. I presume; yes, he was a Pres- 
idential appointee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Congress 
break the line, then, did it? 

Mr. PorRTER. Well, the line has been a thin 
end wavering one, but neverthe! even 
under the ormula, where you 
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permitted wage increases because of rising 
costs of living, there was a relative stability, 
as long as there was the opportunity to ex- 
ercise powers of direct price control. 

The CHAIRMAN. To refer very briefly to 
your proposed bill, a copy of which I got this 
morning and have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to study, you recognize in the bill that 
the prices are the aftermath of World War 
II. 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. What you mean by that is 
they are the result of the Government spend- 
ing incident to the war and the dislocation 
caused by the war? 

Mr. Porter. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. You ask for consumer- 
credit controls. I suppose you mean by that 
a restoration of what we knew as regulation 
W. 

Mr. Porter. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, Promulgated under Execu- 
tive Order 8843. 

Mr. Porter. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Which we rescinded last 
year. 

Mr. Porter. That is correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that there 
Was such an economic emergency in the 
United States as to justify the President call- 
ing Congress into special session? 

Mr. PoRTER. Yes, sir; indeed I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know that the 
President now has the authority, or can get 
the authority, without legislative act, to con- 
trol consumer credit? 

Mr. Porter. Installment credit? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PorTER. In the face of the action of 
Congress specifically repealing? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes 

Mr. Porter. I have been advised by the 
Federal Reserve Board that no such power 
exists—by their counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me read the law. It is 
about eight lines, and specifically gives the 
President the authority to reactivate regu- 
lation W if he declares an emergency. Let 
me read it to you. This is Public Law 386 of 
the Eightieth Congress. 

“That after November 1, 1947, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall not exercise consumer credit controls 
pursuant to Executive Order 8843, and no 
such consumer credit controls shall be exer- 
ised after such date, except during the time 
of war beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this joint resolution, Or any na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
after the date of enactment of this joint 
resolution.” We were very careful not to 
disturb the basic law under which the Pres- 
ident gets his power to control consumer 
credit, which is the Trading With the Enemy 
Act of 1917. 

Now, the President can at this moment, 
under this law, declare an economic emer- 
gency, or declare any other kind of an emer- 
gency, because we do not specify what kind 
of an emergency he has to declare. We just 
say “or any national emergency.” It seems 
to me that if there was a national emergency 
to an extent to justify recail of Congress 
into special session, that likewise there was 
national emergency suflicient to justify the 
Congress reactivating this legislation. So I 
think we can agree that you do not need any 
legislation with respect to consumer credit 
control. For that reason, the Congress has 
not acted on the recommendations of the 
President with respect to these controls. We 
felt that he had that authority. 

Mr. KunKEL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
you a question? Was not that language of 
the act phrased that way so that there would 
be no question as to whether a war emer- 
gency would have to be involved? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KuNnKEL. The language was carefully 
drawn with that in mind, to make it clear 
that the President would have that authority 
in an emergency, whe emergency 
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was connected with war or with the threat 
of war. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman igs abso. 
lutely right. There was a question, in the 
basic law, as to whether the emergency re. 
ferred to in the basic law did not relate to 
war. So we made it very clear in this that 
the emergency to activate these powers by 
proclamation did not have to be incident to 
a war. We made it very clear. We did it 
deliberately, It was planned that way. 

Mr. Porter. Well, I would assume, if y 
might comment on that, Mr, Chairman, that 
if the President had concluded that the 
problem of high prices could have been solved 
by the declaration of an emergency pursuant 
to that statute and the reimposition of credit 
controls and nothing else, that it would 
have been unnecessary to call Congress back 
on the inflation problems. But this 
program—— 

The CHarrMaNn, I am going through this to 
find out why he called us back to meet this 
situation. As I have already said—and I 
repeat—the President and the Federal Re- 
serve Board now have the power, under 
existing law, to plunge this country into a 
depression or anything short of a depression, 
by exercise of the controls they already have 
or can get, without any need for further 
legislative enactment. 

Mr. SMITH. By which you mean, MTF. Chair- 
man, that the President has the power to 
lower prices to any extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Smith, I mean that 
this is a credit expansion, and it is through 
credit expansion that the value of our dol- 
lar is affected to the point where prices con- 
tinue to go up. That is the contention in 
the message of the President, I believe. If 
that is so, the President, by simple request 
of the Federal Reserve Board, could at least 
cause the Federal Reserve Board to consider 
the advisability of raising reserve require- 
ments to a point where nobody could get a 
dollar of credit in this country. He would 
not need to be fooling around with consumer 
credit controls. He could make it impossible 
for any businessman, industrialist, or farmer, 
to get a dollar of credit, under controls 
which he now has or can get. 

Mr. Porter. Certainly nobody would advo- 
cate that course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why not? I wouldn’t ad- 
vocate, of course, going that far, but I think 
we have a right to expect that the orthodox 
methods of stabilizing our money and cur 
economy will be used before new powers are 
given to the President. And the orthodox 
methods by which we have stabilized out 
currency and met the demand of industry 
and agriculture has been through the manip- 
ulation of reserve requirements and redis- 
count rates. If they are not there for that 
purpose, then, they are there for no purpose 
whatsoever. They are there for that very 
purpose. 

Mr. Porter. I think the Chairman put his 
finger on the essential weakness of using one 
device alone, and that is, if you were to go 
too far, you would be in real trouble as far 
as a major depression is concerned. 

he CHAIRMAN. Let us see what happened 
when they did go just part way. In Febru- 
ary, when the Government was not buying 
too much for export at that particular time, 
when the Federal Reserve started talking 
about raising reserve requirements, when Mr. 
Eccles started talking about a secondary re- 
serve, and the ABA put on its program to 
restrict the use of credit for anything but 
essential purposes, prices started to go down, 
and we all hoped that that was the stabiliz- 
ing recession which we felt was long overdue. 

Mr. Eccles quoted bond prices, as I recall 
it, at 101 to 102, as a part of that program. 

The administration was getting panicky 
because prices were going down. I do not 
want to say that Mr. Eccles’ removal was 
because he was not in sympathy with the 
President’s proncsals to keep prices up, but 


surely something was basically wrong he- 








the President and Mr. Eccles. We 
I think Mr. 
as rather sincere in wanting to use 


tween 
rave N never found out about it. 





ae wers which the Federal Reserve Board 
had to stabilize prices in our economy, and 
I think until the contrary is shown, we have 


; a to assume that the basic trouble be- 
tween the President and Mr. Eccles was with 
et to the lowering of prices or the sta- 


pilization of the American dollar, which was 
ult of the lowering of prices. 

. Then the Government went into the mar- 
ket d started buying grain. Instead of 
; yorting prices of agricultural commodi- 
t they went in and bought large quan- 


t ios, not spread over a month’s time or 
ths’ time, but they bought I do not 
vy many millions of bushels, in 1 day 
i have no other effect, of course, 
se prices to go back up. Al- 
L “tl re Commodity Credit Corporation 

the Department of Agriculture had 

ithority to support prices at 90 per- 
and, although they could have let them 
vn to that and the farmer would have 
better off, because by increasing the 
2 of commodities to the consumer he was 
reasing the price of everything which the 
had to buy. We realized that, but, 
ad of doing it that way, they went in 
nd bought these huge stocks of grain and 
ther commodities for export, forcing prices 
back up again, 

Finally, the rediscount rate was incressed 
to one and a half, losing altogether the psy- 
cl 
I 














logical effect of that by the increase in 
hasing by the Government for foreign 
untries. Now, I dare say, Mr. Porter, that 
if the Federal Reserve and the President, 
acting together today, were to initiate a sta- 
bilization program, there would be a psycho- 
logical reaction to it to the point where we 

uld be able to stabilize prices, because I 
x that 50 percent of our inflation is due 
logical reaction. If people think 
are going higher, they are going to 
bu force them higher. If they think 
prices are going lower, they are going to sell 
and bring them down lower. 

The President wants power. He wanted 
this program in December to prevent prices 
from going up. He came before the Congress 

ruary of 1948 and demanded the same 
ers to prevent the prices from going 

How do you reconcile that? 

PorTeR. I do not recall specifically 
you refer to. 

2 CHAIRMAN. Well, I do. 
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I think we all 


recall it 
I refer to the fact that when prices were 


going down, when we thought this stabiliz- 
ing recession was starting, in February, the 
Presi dent was reiterating that he needed con- 
trols to prevent a depression. That was in 


1948. 

Mr. Monroney. Was there a message on 
that, Mr. Wotcotr? 

The CHAIRMAN. There were letters or mes- 
sages of some kind. 


MonroneyY. Did they come before this 





AIRMAN. I don’t know where they 


NRONEY. Wouldn't this be the com- 
hey would come to? 













CHAIRMAN, They are available. There 

W *ssage or letter, or something of that 

hacure, or perhaps press statements. We all 

I nber it very well. We will get the spe- 
ciic language for you. 

Mr. Burretr. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 
The Cuarrman, Yes. 





Mr. Burretr. I find that, according to the 
3 index, on March 15, this year, the cost 
01 food items was lower than it was on Sep- 
tember 15 last. 









Mr. BucHANAN. How many points? 

Mr. Burretr. It went down. 

Mr. CHANAN, Where is it now? 

The CHarrman, It has gone up again. 
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Mr. Porter. There is the chart which shows 
the index. Did you say February? 

Mr. Burrett. March 15th. 

Mr. Porter. March 15th? 

Mr. BurretT. Yes. It was actually lower 
than it was on September 15th of last year. 

Mr. Porter. That would be that point there. 
[Indicating.] But in spite of that particular 
variation, the thrust has been continuously 
upward, as you can see by this chart. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Porter, your chart there 
Says something about consumers with mod- 
erate incomes in large cities. 

Mr. Porter. This is the same index to which 
I think Mr. Buffett was referring. It is the 
BLS index. 

Mr. Stratton. That is not a general index. 

Mr. Porter. That is the one generally re- 
ferred to as the consumer’s retail price index; 
yes. 

The CHaIRMAN. Let us get back to your 
statement and the statement of the President 
again. 

The Preside..t, in his message, asked, in 
rather unusual language, for wage controls. 
In what industries do you expect to use wage 
controls if the power is given to you? 

Mr. Porter. There is no reference, in what 
is proposed to be set up in the bill, as to the 
temporary wage board in the event of any 
collective bargaining agreement where there 
is a maximum price regulation if the em- 
ployer does not require a price increase. So 
wage controls would be limited to those in- 
dustries or commodities covered by a maxi- 
mum price regulation where the employer 
sought a price increase. 

The CHaArrMAN. Sought a price increase or 
was given a price increase? 

Mr. Porter. Sought a price increase by vir- 
tue of increased wages 


The CHAIRMAN. Is that the Little Steel 
formula? 

Mr. Porter. It is analogous to it. 

The CHaIRMAN. You are asking us to legis- 


late the policy which broke the line back in 
1946. 

Mr. Porter. That is a matter of opinion. 

Whe CHAIRMAN. The President says the 
Government ‘aoe have the authority, 
however, to limit wage adjustments which 
would force a break in price ceilings, except 
where wage adjustments are essential to rem- 
edy hardship, to correct inequities, or to 
prevent an actual lowering of the living 
standards. Does the President want the 
authority to manipulate prices to remedy 
hardship, to correct inequities, or to prevent 
the lowering senerally of living standards? 

Mr. Porter. I think those were the stand- 
ards, generally, Mr. Chairman, that were used 
and applied by the old War Labor Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we assume that he 
a that he is talking gencrally of living 

tandards and hardships and inequities, in- 
Pasir: ide, but I think we have a right to 
know how he is going to exercise the au- 
thority to control wages to correct these 
hardships and inequities or to prevent an 
actual lowering of living standards. 

Mr. Porter. I think where you would find 
a marginal industry which required a price 
increase— 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is there one? 

Mr. Porter. I think you could probably take 
one of the textile industries as one that 
comes to mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you advocate 
the wages of the textile indus 

Mr. Porter. No, ‘sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then what do you mean 
by taking the textile industry as an example? 

Mr. Porter. Well, I mean there are certain 
industries—one doesn’t come to mind at the 
moment—where there are inequities in the 
wage structure. If that is arrived at and 
remedied by the collective bargaining agree- 
ment process and the Wage Board would 
approve such an agreement, then the em- 
ployer could apply for a price increase. 








raising 
try worker? 
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As to what industries those are, I have no 
specific one in mind at the moment. 

The CHatrMaNn. Surely there must be an ex- 
ample that you could give us as to how you 
would use this power? 

Mr. Porter. I will be glad to submit for the 
record the wage rates— 

The CHARMAN. What do you mean by a 
“marginal” industry? 

Mr. PorRTER. Well, you 
there is a collective bar 
in a small plant, for example—perhans in 
lumber or building materials; but cffnat i 
the wage levels generally, it would seem to 
me, if prices could be held, would, or should, 


could take 


gaining a sree 


where 


ment 


remain at about the present levels. 
The CHatrMan. Do you think that wages 


are generally tco hich? 
Mr. Porter. No, sir, Ido not. As a matter 
of fact, I think, as I pointed out in my 


statement, that price increases in the cost 
of living, in spite of the third round of wage 
increases that we have had, have more than 
taken away the benefits from those wage 
increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. You take the position, I as- 
sume, with the President, that there are in- 
dustries which could absorb wage increases 
and higher production costs without a rise 
in prices. 

{r. PorTer. Yes. 
"h 


I have not stated——— 

he CHAIRMAN, All right. Just a minute 
ou ss AV “Yes.” Then you say, in the same 
breath, that there are industries which are 
making excessively large profits. There un- 
doubtedly are. I will agree with you. Would 
you roll back the prices of the commodities 
produced by these industries 


J, 


3 


making these 
excessively large profits which, according to 
your standards, are excessively large? 

" Mr. Porter. It is permissible, in the stand- 
ards, Mr. Chairman, to get prices back to 
November of 1947. 

The CHARMAN. Can you tell us which are 
the commodities on which you think you 
will roll prices back? 

Mr. Porter. I would put it this way: I 
would think that if this bill prevented 
further increases it would have achieved its 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are we coming to the point 
that you expect to freeze all prices where 
they are at the present time until you can 
look at these commodities in their cost-pro- 
duction relationships and until you can make 
these adjustments? 

Mr. Porter. No, sir; I would not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, what will you do? 
Will you freeze all prices where they are now? 
What will you do with your power, if given 
to you? 

Mr. Porter. I would suggest, Mr 
that this be a program which would follow 
the vattern of the old general maximum- 
price regulation of April of 1942; that it be 
administered, as I said, on a selective basis 
taking both food and industrial commodities 
and issuing maximum-price regulations 
covering those. 

w, there is the further 





Chairman, 


authority in the 








bill—which, I think, is a new device—which 
provides that in certain areas the Adminis- 
trator, or the Department, may issue a tem- 
porary regulation, and then, if the indust 
itself wanted to increase prices, they would 
have to make application to the Department 
or to the Administrator; and if he did not 
act upon it within a period of 30 d 

hold a public hearing, the price in a 


would become effective. 
The provision I refer to is contained in 





the bill: the requirement for tem] 
regulation. But even that, I think, would 
be used selectively 

The CHAIRMAN. You would be given t 
power, however, under the bill, to f ze 
prices at their present level generally 

Mr. Porter. Yes; the power would be 1 


The CHarrMaAN. Do you want to di 
marginal requirements and excess-profits 
taxes? 
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Mr. Porter. I would prefer that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board discuss those ques- 
tions with you. The bill is being prepared, 
as I understand it, and will be submitted. 

Mr. BucHANAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that we may have.a short session 
on the floor, can we recess and come back? 

The CHatRMAN. We cannot. Would it be 
agreeable to you to come back tomorrow 
morning, Mr. Porter? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EucHanan. Can we meet 
noon? 

The CHainman. No. We have a Republican 
conference this afternoon. 

If it is agreeable with the committee, we 
will recess at this time to reconvene tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’cleck. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 o'clock a. m., Friday, July 30, 
1948.) 


this after- 


Price Control or Free Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
former Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles declared, in testifying against the 
President’s anti-inflation program, be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee August 3, 1948, that the only 
people who wanted price control were the 
black marketeers and the tax-evaders. 
He should have added a third group— 
those who would destroy our system of 
private enterprise and individual initia- 
tive and replace it with a centralized, 
controlled, regimented, planned economy. 

t is true that prices today generally 
are higher than they were before World 
War II. Why? We have built, in this 
country, an agricultura] and industrial 
machine designed to produce the goods 
and services required to meet the de- 
mands of 145,000,000 people. A large part 
of the machine during the war was neces- 
sarily diverted from producing for con- 
sumers to producing for war, thereby cre- 
ating a huge backlog of consumer demand 
which now must be met. In addition to 
this backlog of demand, we now—under 
the present foreign-aid program which 
We are told is to preserve individual lib- 
erty everywhere in the world—are de- 
manding that our productive machine 
produce goods and services to meet the 
demands of 600,000,000 people. 

If we are to continue that program, we 
must choose one of two alternatives: 
Either we pay higher prices for every- 
thing we need, as our individual contri- 
bution to preserving individual liberty 
in the United States as well as every- 
where else in the world—or we refuse to 
make that individual contribution, ac- 
cept price control and its regimentation, 
thereby losing individual liberty here in 
the United States. 

Everyone today apparently wants to 
receive 1948 prices for his own produc- 
tion, but wishes to pay only 1939 prices 
for the other individual’s production. 
It just can’t be done—even with price 
control. Price control never has worked. 


It is not new. It was tried as long as 
4.000 years ago in Babylon and has been 
tried again and again and again down 
through history with only one result. It 
has wrecked every nation that tried to 
enforce it. 

That is amply proved by the history 
of price control from 2130 B. C. to A. D. 
1946, which was prepared 2 years ago 
at the request of Members of the Con- 
gress by Women Investors Research In- 
stitute, Inc., of 224 Second Street SE., 
Washington, D. C., of which Miss 
Catherine Curtis is president. Iam con- 
vinced that—if the people of the United 
States only know the historical] effects of 
price control—they never again will lis- 
ten to the siren song of those who would 
impose that form of regimentation upon 
us. There is no better way for the people 
to know those facts than to read this 
history of price control. It is as follows: 
Tue History OF PrRIcE CONTROL From 2130 

B. C. To A. D. 1946 


“There is no new thing under the gun, 
Is there a thing whereof it may be said: See, 
this is new? It hath been long ago, in the 
ages which were before us.” Ecclesiastics, 
1:9-10. 

A planned economy—with fixed prices or 
price ceilings—is the oldest typc of economy 
in the world. It necessitates a static, un- 
changing economy. As the body economic 
is dynamic and everchanging—due to in- 
ventions and technological improvements— 
this economic system evidently is opposed 
to the realities of life and the personal free- 
dom of the individual. 

One of the outstanding economic histo- 
rians of today—C. T. Revere—has assayed its 
fallacies as follows: 

“A cardinal weakness of planned economy 
lies in its tendency to approach its problems 
as though it were dealing with things instead 
of people. Statistics laboriously gathered, 
endless questionnaires going into the most 
minute details, meticulously compiled into 
dossiers so voluminous that the patience of 
Job and the wisdom of Solomon alone could 
discern their import, are relied upon to fur- 
nish the desired solution. 

“Perhaps some day bureaucracy will make 
the interesting discovery that while the 
Euclidian method has its merits in certain 
narrow fields, our great social economic and 
even political problems do not always yield 
their secrets to mathematical treatment. 
Strange as it may seem, biology, the way of 
nature, can point the way more Clearly. 
Nature has laws, as such great scientists 
as Robert A. Millikan, the two Comptons, 
and others have contended, that cannot be 
ignored. Statistics and graphs have their 
charm for the doctrinaires, but no one yet 
has been able to chart human emotions, 
with their cantankerous quirks.” 

The United States has been almost en- 
gulfed with a steady stream of propaganda 
designed to lead the people to believe that 
planned economy is something new—that it 
is the economy that will lead the country 
into the land of the more abundant life— 
that it will give the workers particularly more 
and greater benefits. 

Since the price-control resurrection law 
passed by Congress July 24, 1946, provides 
the legal machinery through which price 
control, the keystone of planned economy, 
can become permanent in this country, it 
might be well briefly to review the 4,000- 
year record of planned economy and its ulti- 
mate effects upon nations before the United 
States is led into passively and unknowingly 
accepting it as its national econcmy. 


BABYLON, 2130 B. C. 


Hammurabi (2130-2087 B. C.), a testy old 
king, promulgated the Code of Hammurabi, 
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This bombastic individual apparently was 
the Chester Bowles of his day and equally 
expert in propagandizing the people with 
such now familiar words as “justice,” “secy. 
rity,” etc., as the following epilogue from his 
cede indicates: 

“Hammurabi the perfect king am I; ] 
brought health to the land; I made the 
populace to rest in security; I permitted no 
one to molest them. The great gods pro. 
claim me; and I am the guardian governor, 
whose scepter is righteousness and whose 
beneficent protection is spread over my city: 
in my bosom I carried the people of the tanq 
of Akkad; under my protection, I brought 
their brothers into security; in my wisdcm ] 
restrained them, that the strong might not 
oppress the weak, and that they should give 
justice to the orphan and the widow, 

“Babylon, the city whose foundations are 
firm as heaven and earth for the pronounc- 
ing of judgment in the land, for the render- 
ing of decisions for the land, and for the 
righting of wrong, my weighty words I have 
written upon my monument and in the 
presence of my image as king of righteous- 
ness have I established. The king who is 
preeminent among city kings am I. My 
words are precious, my wisdom is unrivaled. 
By the command of Shamash, the great 
judge of heaven and earth, may I make 
righteousness to shine forth upon the land 
Haminurabi indeed is like a real father to 
his people. In the days that are yet to come 
for all future time, may the king who is in 
the land observe the words of righteousness 
which I have written upon my monument 
May he not alter the Judgments of the land 
which I have rendered. 

“Hammurabi the king of righteousness 
whom Shamash has endowed with justice 
am I. My words are weighty; my deeds are 
unrivaled.” 

Hammurabi went all out for price control. 
Not only were all commodity prices fixed; 
he also controlled wages for boatmen, reap- 
ers, threshers, shepherds, laborers, artisans, 
bricklayers, tillers, stone cutters, milkmen, 
and carpenters. In addition he also regu- 
lated builders’ fees and warehousing, as well 
as rental of cows in milk, calves, oxen, wag- 
ons, and freight and passenger boats, as the 
following excerpts from his code show: 

“If a builder build a house for a man and 
complete it, that man shall give him two 
shekels of silver per sar a house as his wage. 

“If a man hire an ox to thresh, 20 ka of 
grain is its hire. 

“If a man hire an oxen, a driver, and a 
wagon, he shall pay 180 ka of grain per day. 

“If a man hire a laborer from the begin- 
ning of the year until the fifth month, he 
shall pay 6 Se of silver per day, from the 
sixth month until the end of the year he 
shall pay 5 Se of silver per day. 

“If a man hire an artisan the wage is 5 
Se of silver. 

“The wage of a brickmaker is 5 Se of silver. 
The wage of a tailor is 5 Se of silver. The 
wage of a carpenter is 4 Se of silver. The 
wage of a mason is 4 Se of silver per day. 

“If a man hire a boat of 60 gur he shall 
pay 1/6 of a shekel of silver as its hire per 
day.” 

On the basis of historical evidence, these 
ceilings did not hold “for all future time” 4s 
he had boasted they would, because of popu- 
lar revolt against these tyrannical rules and 
regulations. While certain parts of the Code 
of Hammurabi became the basis of other 
ancient and even present law, revolt against 
price control reveals one of the fundamen- 
tal themes of human history—a struggle be- 
tween regimentation and freedom, 

EGYPT, 1700 B. C, 

The Book of Genesis reveals that—during 
the time of Abraham—there was a granary 
in Egypt where all the people were supposed 
to be sure of a plentiful supply of corn—but 
the true story of Joseph shows how control 








of the food supply by government reduced a 
people to slavery. 

Joseph gathered and stored for the Phar- 
oah—in years of abundance—one-fifth of 
the harvests. When famine came, the Egyp- 
tians went to Joseph and bought food from 
him until all their money was gone. Next— 
ney gave him their cattle in exchange for 

,g. Then—after they had bartered away 
all their cattle they offered first—their land— 
and finally themselves in exchange for bare 

ubsistence. 
: Having thus reduced them to slavery as the 
rice of life, Joseph—about 1700 B. C.—gave 

m seed and put them on the land again. 
h was certainly no philanthropist—for 
us Josephus tells the story as follows: 

“When famine came, the multitude, sorely 
oppressed, repaired in crowds to the stores 
and magazines of the king. The situation 
of the poorer and common sort was piteous 
beyond description, for, having laid in but 
a very scanty store and not being able to 
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that was exhausted, they were reduced to the 
necessity of exchanging their cattle, slaves, 
lands, nay, their last little all, to procure 
grain from the king’s granaries to protract 
a needy, miserable life. When by these means 
they became totally destitute, they were 
abandoned to a desolate world, that the 

* might secure their bartered posses- 

But when at length the river over- 
flowed, watered the earth, revived drooping 
nature, and produced a fertile aspect, Joseph 
made the tour of the kingdom and, sum- 
moning his respective landholders, restored 
to them such parts as they had sold to the 
king, on condition of their paying a fifth,’ as 
tribute to him by virtue of his prerogative, 
and then enjoined them to the same diligence 
in their improvements, as if they were to 
derive the emoluments resulting from the 
whole. Transported at the returning pros- 
pect of plenty and the restitution of their 
landed property, the people applied them- 
selves to agriculture with unremitting as- 
siduity; so that by this well-timed act of 
policy Joseph established his own authority 
in Egypt and increased the standing revenue 
of all its succeeding monarchs.” 

The outstanding result of the Egyptian 
control of grain crops and their prices was 
a system of land tenure by which the land 
became the property of the monarch and 
was rented from him by the agricultural 
class. ° 








THE HITTITE CODE, 1385 B. C. 


The great Hittite legal code was formu- 
lated during the so-called New Empire pe- 
riod (about 1385 B. C.) under King Shup- 
pileliumash and was in two parts, contain- 
ing about 200 paragraphs. It dealt with as- 
sault and battery, slaves, marriages, bandits, 
land-tenure laws, feudal duties, military 
service, domestic animals, theft and dam- 
f incendiarism, horticultural laws, laws 
fixing wages, rentals, and fees for certain 
Services, and laws on adultery and rape. 

Laws 150 to 161 fixed wages, rentals, and 
fees on services. The rental of the plow ox 
was, for example, 1 shekel per month (151). 





between the wages of men and women: 

“If a man goes and offers himself for wages 
and undertakes the management of a cart, 
is lodged in a straw barn, and irrigates a cul- 
tivated field, his wages for 2 months are 
30 pas (or pecks) of barley. If a woman 
goes and offers herself for wages in the 
kitchen (or harvest?), she shall receive as 
Wages for 2 months 12 pas of barley (158) .” 

Not only were fees fixed, but prices as well. 
One of the largest sections of the Code (172- 
186) fixed prices not only of livestock, grains, 
land, wearing apparel, skins, and meat, but 





7It would appear from this that Joseph 
levied a 20-percent withholding tax on the 
people of Egypt to sustain the spendthrift 
policies of that country’s rulers, 
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also of the services of various types of arti- 
sans for different periods of time. 

“If anyone hires an artisan, either a pote 
ter, a smith, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a 
tailor, a weaver, or a maker of lace, he shall 
pay 10 shekels of silver” (176B). 

“If anyone employs a skilled bird raiser he 
shall pay 25 sheKels of silver” (177). 

The prices for given species of animals dif- 
fered according to sex and use. 

“The price of a plow ox is 15 shekels, of an 
ordinary full-grown ox 10 shekels, of a full- 
grown cow 7 shekels, of a 6 months’ old bull 
calf 4 shekels, of a pregnant cow 8 shekels, 
of a calf 2 shekels” (178). 

Similar gradations prevailed for horses, 
goats, asses, and sheep. The price of a sacred 
headdress was fixed at 12 shekels, two pairs 
of breeches 10 shekels, an apron 3; a storm 
Cloak 4, and a turban 1 (182). A consider- 
able range of prices prevailed for the fresh 
meat cnd dressed skins of different domestic 
animals (185-186). 

It would seem that supply and demand 
were either deliberately ignored in the an- 
cient Babylonian and Hittite civilizations or 
that the cultures were so submissive to cus- 
tomary procedures that variations in supply 
and demand were not recognized? In spite 
of the classifications established, the fixed 
prices also seemed to ignore qualitative varia- 
tions within the classes, 

History again records that the wage, price, 
and rent laws had to be abolished or dras- 
tically revised because of popular pressure. 
The ancient ruler met with deep-seated re- 
sentment against his attempts to block the 
activities and trade of his citizens. Before 
the end of the eighth century, B. C., the Hit- 
tites had been absorbed by Assyria, primarily 
because of a break-down in their economic 
system. 

CHINA, 427-387 B. C. 


Dr. Chen Huan-Chang, in his book, The 
Economic Principles of Confucius and His 
School, points out: 

“There are two sets of interests, those of 
producers and those of consumers. But 
nothing more markedly affects the interests 
of both sides at once than prices. Therefore, 
price is the great problem for society as a 
whole. According to the Confucian theory, 
the government should level prices by the 
adjustment of demand and supply, in order 
to guarantee the cost of the producer and 
satisfy the wants of the consumer. 

“Its chief aim is to destroy all monopoly 
so that the independent or small producer 
can be protected on the one side, and the 
consumer on the other. It prevents the 
middleman from making large profits, and 
gives the seller and buyer full gain. It is 
the task of the superior man to adjust de- 
mand and supply so as to keep prices on a 
level. 

“When Li K’o became the minister of Wei 
he said that if the price of grain were too 
high, it would hurt the consumers, and that 
if it were too low, it would hurt the farmers. 
If the consumers were hurt the people would 
emigrate, and if the farmers were hurt, the 
state would be poor. The bad results of a 
high price and a low price are the same. 
Therefore, a good statesman would keep the 
people from injury and give more encourage- 
ment to the farmers.” 

Dr. Chen summed up the Chinese experi- 
ment in price control as follows: 

“The failure was the result not of the 
original law itself, but of the administra- 
tion of man. The chief difficulty in admin- 
istering it is that it is not easy for officials 


2OPA Administrator Porter stated May 10, 
1946, before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, “I would say that we 
(OPA) are in the business of keeping the 
law of supply and demand from working. 
There can be no question about that.” The 


American people do not seem to have yet 
recognized this fact. 
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to undertake commercial functions along 
with political duties.” 


ATHENS, 404-337 B. C. 


The Athenians also experimented with 
price ceilings. This is discussed in a book 
entitled “Public Economy of the Athenians,” 
by Boeckh. He states: 

“In order to prevent as much as possible 
the accumulation of grain and the withhald- 
ing it from sale, forestalling it was confined 
within very narrow bounds. It was not 
allowed to buy at one time more than 50 
backloads (about 75 bushels). The trans- 
gression of this law was punished with death. 
The grain dealers were also not permitted to 
sell the medimnos of grain at a higher price 
than 1 obulus (3 cents) more than they had 
paid for it. These dealers, who were com- 
monly aliens under the protection of the 
state, enhanced the price, notwithstanding, 
by overbidding others in the purchase of 
grain in time of scarcity, and they often sold 
it the same day on which they purchased it 
at an advance of a drachma (17.1 cents) on 
the medimnos. Lysias cannot relate particu- 
lars enough respecting the profligacy of these 
extortioners. They were hated fully as much 
as the same class in modern times. * * ® 
‘Were they not menaced with the punish- 
ment of death,’ said he, ‘they would hardly 
be endurable.’ While the Ageranoml! (Mar- 
ket Masters) had the superintendence of 
the sale of all other commodities, the state, 
in order to prevent the extortion of the 
grain dealers, appointed a particular body 
of officers called the Sitephylaces (grain in- 
spectors) to have the oversight of this single 
business. * * * They kept accounts of 
the grain imported, and besides the oversight 
of grain, they had also the inspection of meal 
and bread, that they might be sold according 
to legal weight and price.” 

Proof that the Athenian lawmakers found 
themselves in difficulty can be found in the 
oration against the grain dealers by Lysias. 
In speaking of the necessity for capital pun- 
ishment of price ceilings’ violators, he stated: 

“But it is necessary, gentlemen of the jury, 
to chastise them not only for the future; for 
as things now are they will be hardly endur- 
able. And consider that in consequence of 
this vocation very many already have stood 
trial for their life; and so great are the emol- 
uments which they derive from it that they 
prefer to risk their life every day rather than 
to cease to draw from you unjust profits. 
And indeed not even if they entreat you and 
supplicate, would you justly pity them, but 
much more rather the citizens who perished 
on acccunt of their wickedness, and the im- 
porters against whom they made a combina- 
tion. * * * If then you shail condemn 
them, you shall act justly and you will buy 
grain cheaper; otherwise dearer.” 

Here again, history records that—despite 
capital punishment—price control was un- 
workable. 


ROME, 301-361 A. D. 


Early Roman emperors, such as Tiberius, 
Commodus, and Alexander Severus all at- 
tempted partial price control. One of the 
greatest price-fixing attempts occurred in 
Rome in A. D. 301 when Diocletian issued 
what has become known to historians as the 
Tariff of Prices. This was issued after the 
deficiteering on the part of an extravagant 
bureaucracy resulted in continued dilution 
of Roman money. The following sympathetic 
appeal from the preamble of Dioccletian’s 
edict would indicate that he was even more 
melodramatic than Chester Bowles, Paul 
Porter, or any of the contemporary profes- 
sional “protectors of the poor.” 

“Who has so hard a heart, or is so bereft 
of human sympathies that he can be un- 
aware, nay, that he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in the sale of wares exchanged 
in the market place or handled in the daily 
trade of cities, extravagance in prices has 
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gone so far that the unbridled lust for plun- 
der is held in check neither by abundance of 
supplies nor by fruitful seasons. ; 

“It is our will, therefore, that the prices 
of commodities designated in the enclosed 
schedule be brought to the attention of the 
whole Empire so that everyone may know 
that they are not at liberty to exceed them. 
Whence it is justly our will to decree that 
nowhere shall merchants dispose of their 
wares at extortionate rates. Rarely indeed 
have human transactions been found bene- 
ficial to the many, and ever has salutary fear 
been proven the most equitable feature and 
regulator of civic duties. 

“It is our will that if anyone shall tres- 
pass against this decree he shall become lia- 
ble to capital punishment. No one should 
deem this a harsh measure, since there is at 
hand a ready means to avoid its severity by 
keeping his profits within bounds. Nor shall 
he be considered innocent, who having goods 
necessary for daily life and use, shall have 
determined to hoard them, since the punish- 
ment ought to be even heavier for him who 
causes scarcity than for the ordinary law- 
breaker. 

“For, if the raging avarice * * * 
which, without regard for mankind, increases 
and develops by leaps and bounds, we will 
not say from year to year, month to month, 
or day to day, but almost from hour to hour, 
and even from minute to minute, could be 
held in check by some regard for moderation, 
or if the welfare of the people could calmly 
tolerate this mad license from which, in a 
situation like this, it suffers in the worst 
possible fashion from day to day, some 
ground would appear, perhaps, for conceal- 
ing the truth and saying nothing; * * * 
but inasmuch as there is seen only a mad 
Cesire without control, to pay no heed to 
the needs of the many, * * * it seems 
good to us, as we look into the future, to us 
who are the fathers of the people, that jus- 
tice intervene to settle matters impartially, 
in order that that which, long hoped for, hu- 
manity itself could not bring about may be 
secured for the common government of all 
by the remedies which our care affords.” 

In this edict, prices were specified for be- 
tween 700 and 800 items, practically all the 
articles which his subjects would have oc- 
casion to buy. Wages also were fixed— 
teachers, advocates, bricklayers, tailors, 
weavers, physicians—all were included. 

“The carpenter and joiner are paid by the 

ay, the teacher by the month, the Knife 

der, the tailor, the barber, by the piece, 
coppersmith according to the 
tal which he uses.” 
ices given in the edict were not 
imum. As the prevailing 
, however, it is not prob- 
t the maximum prices differed very 
y rom them. The net result was 
> and the law had to be repealed be- 
f its impotence in correcting the con- 
i Lactantius in A. D. 314 
ws of Diocletian and his edict: 
hat the many oppressions which 
ictice had brought a general 
rth upon the Empire, then he set himself 
regulate the prices of all vendible things. 
Iso much bloodshed upon very 
accounts; and the people 
rovisions no more to markets, 
y could not get a reasonable price 
and this increased the dearth £0 
at last after many had died by 
y itself was laid aside.” 
he I rian Gibbon relates that 60 years 
er Diocletian's effort to control the cost 
f living by fixing prices, the Emperor Julian 
le a similar attempt, with no greater 
success. He writes: 

“When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and 
fish, Julian publicly declared that a frugal 
city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
supply of wine, oil, and kread; but he 


acknowledged that it was the duty of a 
sovereign to provide for the subsistence of 
his people. With this salutary view, the 
Emperor ventured on a very dangerous and 
doubtful step, of fixing by legal authority 
the value of corn. He enacted that, in a 
time of scarcity it should be sold at a price 
which had seldom been known in the most 
plentiful years; that his own example might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the market 
422 moddi, or measures, which were drawn 
by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, 
of Chalcis, and even of Egypt. The conse- 
quences might have been foreseen and were 
soon felt. The imperial wheat was pur- 
chased by the rich merchants; the proprie- 
tors of land, or of corn, withheld from that 
city the accustomed supply; and the small 
quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal 
price.” 

The decree of Diocletian, by the very com- 
pleteness of the list of articles it controlled, 
must have been felt in every village and 
countryside in the imperial domain. The 
prices of all articles of trade, from a measure 
of beer and a bunch of watercress to a piece 
of genuine purple silk and a bar of pure 
gold—as well as services for the shaving of 
a man or the shearing of a sheep to the fees 
of a lawyer for presenting a case—all were 
set out in detail. 


Moscow Tatks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New Hampshire 
Morning Union published in Manchester, 
N. H., on August 5, 1948: 

MOSCOW TALKS 

After engineering itself into an impossible 
position with relation to Russia in Europe, 
the Truman administration is now trying 
feverishly to get Stalin to help it out. Our 
trouble in Berlin is due directly to a stupid 
agreement at Potsdam that provided for a 
four-power occupation of that city and fur- 
nished no access for the three Western Pow- 
ers across Russian-controlled territory. Ber- 
lin today is an island surrounded by the 
Russian occupation zone which we can cross 
only with Russian permission. The stupid- 
ity of thus putting ourselves at Russia’s 
mercy is quite beyond comprehension. 

Inder the Balkan peace treaties the Dan- 
ube was to be free and open to navigation 
and controlled by international agreement. 
But as in so many other cases, Russia has 
flouted this arrangement treated the 
Danube as Now we have 
entered a conference at Belgrade to settle the 
matter in which Russia and her satellites 
are a majority and we must accept their de- 
cision or go home. Russia has presented a 
new Danube pact in which the west would be 
excluded completely from control of the river. 

The danger in this whole situation is that 
it will lead to another Munich in which 
the west will grant concessions that 
strengthen Russia’s position in the hope of 
obtaining a temporary peace. For despite 
optimistic statements that are coming out 
of Moscow, the hard fact is that Russia’s 
attitude in Berlin and at the Danube Con- 
ference pas not changed. The same harsh, 
incorrigible positicn is maintained. 


and 
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Nor is there any indication that the Krem. 
lin has abandoned, or will abandon its drive 
to communize the world. It may accept 
negotiation and make minor concessions for 
the present that strengthen its main objec. 
tive for the future. Just now that Objec- 
tive centers on hitching Germany to the 
Soviet bloc. If that can be accomplished, 
reconstruction in western Europe will be 
wrecked and Russian control of Europe wil] 
be assured. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was 
Russia who wrecked all past four-power con. 
ferences because she could not have her way. 
Stalin will accept a new four-power con- 
ference on Germany if he thinks he has 
the west in a corner where it must yield to 
his demands. We can have a settlement on 
Germany any day if we will abandon our 
economic and political program for western 
Europe and turn Germany over to Commu- 
nist control. Such terms we cannot accept, 

While no one will desire to close the door 
to negotiation at any time, we must be alert 
and not make our position more hazardous 
than it is. Another Munich will result 
exactly as the first Munich did. It will en- 
courage the aggressors and makes the show- 
down inescapable. These Moscow talks, un- 
less we are as sharp as Stalin, may turn out 
to be the most dangerous turn the European 
situation has yet taken. 


Equity for Labor and Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an address I 
made approximately 10 years ago on the 
subject, Equity for Labor and Capital. 

This speech was made to the Congress 
of American Industry, held in New York 
City at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on 
December 9, 1938, and shows the thoughts 
I was trying to get over to industry and 
labor with reference to the spirit of jus- 
tice and equity which should guide each 
of these factors so important to the suc- 
cess and preservation of our American 
system of making a living, with the right 
to improve one’s own standard through 
his contributions to the success of the 
American system of free men. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EQUITY FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL 

I have chosen for my subject Equity 
for Labor and Capital. I purposely put labor 
before capital, as it is very easily proved that 
capital or property is the fruit of labor. It 
might be properly called the stored up or 
canned fruit of labor—something that is 
available for use at times when required to 
build jobs and keep the human endeavors 
for life and progress going. 

The brand of canned capital fruit, known 
as surplus in corporations, is something that 
makes available fruit out of season, when 
the trees of industry are not producing 
profits. Labor comes first, the same as the 
tree comes before the fruit—in fact, the tree 
is responsible for the fruit. 

Before I get into my subject I wish to state 
that I am a believer in our American form 








of representative government—the Consti- 
ution of the United States, with its included 
powe! rs of amendment by certain prescribed 
ces “—- nd in the free-enterprise system 


- economies, which has made this country 
t! stent place on earth to live. Nothing 
th ay herein should be construed by any- 





; not squaring with sound economics 
ir American system and way of living. 
I believe that the usefulness and happiness 
an beings in this country is in the in- 
tio to the amount of paternalism that 
shown to people physically able to work 








1 earn a living. The aged, the sick, and 
tl i pacitated are recognized by all right- 
thinking people as being our charge, and I 
do not believe this country will ever deny 


that the fit and capable are their brother’s 
But I believe in the last analysis the 
f this country will resent part of the 
ng care of another part of the fit 
through any system invoked by any agency 
along the lines of paternalism. 
m not going to deal with wages or hours, 
¢ conditions, wage incentives, bonuses, 
life, and health insurance, vacations 
or even some of the fine plans of 
nking companies which have de- 
are endeavoring to devise plans that 
he workers a participation in profits 
the payment to the stockholders of a 
isonably sound dividend. Those things 
be taken care of by other speakers. 














A DOUBLE PROBLEM 


is been said that labor is the No. 1 
of industry and business. I might 
tted to make an amendment to this 
st :tement by saying that labor and capital 
ed are the No. 1 problem in industry 
f iness, because, after all, industry is 
made up of two distinct factors, namely, 
1 1 the one hand, and capital and man- 
ton the other. Labor, under our eco- 
nomie system, can do little in establishing a 
business or making jobs for itself without 
capital, Capital can do little in establishing 
a business and making returns for itseif 
without labor. Therefore, labor and capital 
must find a way to cooperate wholeheartedly 
and sincerely to produce satisfactory benefits. 

very man and woman of legal working age 
in this c yuntry is a potential laborer. Some 
labor with their hands; some with their 
brains; and some a combination of brains 
and body. 

Many men in industry say they never had 
any real labor problems, They mean they 
never had labor problems which they were 
unable to solve through a fair and honest 
discussion, 

I recall the story concerning a United 
States Supreme Court Justice, who had just 
celebrated his fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
He met a Senator and Congressman just after 
the celebration and one of them said, “Good 
afternoon, Judge. You are certainly looking 
fine.” And the Justice replied, “I am feeling 
fine, gentlemen. This is my fiftieth wedding 
anniversary and we have just had a few very 
dear friends to luncheon with us. I am a 
most fortunate man because my wife and I 
ived together 50 years in cOmplete har- 
iony, without a cross word.” The Senator 
hen said, “Judge, it is wonderful for you to 
be able to say that. I wish I could.” Where- 
upon the Congressman interposed and said, 





















“Go ahead, Senator. Why don’t you? The 
Judge said it.” 
Now the Justice did not mean by his re- 


mark there never had been any difference of 
one ion or problems, because problems and 
lifferences of opinion come to all people in 
every human relationship in life. The Justice 
mearmt that he and his wife had established a 
relationship based on faith, confidence, and 
equity, and when problems and differences of 
Opinion arose they were promptly settled and 
not permitted to grow into a breach. 

If labor and capital could deal on the 
same basis es the Justice and his wife, there 
would t be no need of laws attempting to con- 
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trol their actions. Such laws usually breed 
class hatred and bitterness—and class hatred 
and bitterness have never successfully solved 
a single important problem in the history of 
the world. 

THE RULE OF EQUITY 


Common law in itself is crystallized com- 
mon sense, resulting from the experience of 
the majority of human beings from time im- 
memorial. The administration of common 
law is sometimes bounded by hard and fast 
rules; and statutory law is still less flexible. 
Equity is more flexible—it is the soul and 
spirit of righteousness. Equity has been de- 
scribed as “The spirit and the habit of fair- 
ness, justice, and right dealing, which should 
regulate the intercourse of men with men.” 
Justinian, the great Roman Emperor, de- 
scribed equity, “To live honestly, to harm no- 
body, to render every man his just due.” 
Perhaps the best definition of all is in the 
words of the Man of Galilee, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Equity must come fronr within labor and 
capital—it must be born, it cannot be legis- 
lated. It is born of right-thinking and good 
conscience, Equity, the child of these two, 
should serve as the keystone of cooperative 
efforts of labor and capital—thereby bringing 
happiness and satisfaction to those invoking 
its aid. 

Equity must rule human acts so far as 
humanly possible in this world. This means 
many new decrees of equity (public opinion) 
will appear as humanity develops. For in- 
stance, humanity has yet to decree that a 
woman doing a given piece of work as well as 
a man, should get the same pay. Sex should 
not determine the rate of pay. 

The important thing in the procedure of 
equity is that humanity cannot absorb great 
changes too rapidly without damaging many 
of the good things it has accomplished. 

Hence, the tempo of each change is quite 
as important as the change itself—as related 
to the successful system we have produced, 


MAKING THINGS WORK 


The paramount problem confronting capi- 
tal, management, and labor today is the 
same as has confronted human beings 
through all recorded history—namely, to 
make things work and to give every man 
his just due. The signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the makers of the 
Constitution of the United States, had this 
in view when they summarized in the Dec- 
laration of Independence the inalienable 
rights of men as “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” They then endeavored 
to so frame the Constitution as to carry this 
announced principle into effect. 

If this great principle of equity is aban- 
doned, human = relationships—small_ or 
great—fall to pieces, with the result that 
misery and suffering and chaos are brought, 
not only to those who destroyed this great 
principle, but to all who live within the 
boundaries where the destruction takes place. 

The world has been locking at the United 
States of America for more than 150 years, 
watching the experiment of the American 
system of representative government. Un- 
doubtedly there have been many who have 
wished it failure. Many nations have been 
born and have perished. Dictators have 
risen and fallen and risen again—but our 
great country has successfully gone on with 
its progress in making things work, becaus¢ 
the American people have tried to hold fast 
to the cardinal principle of equity, upon 
which our country is founded, and I believe 
the great majority of American citizens are 
interested in giving every man his just due. 

The genius of America has always been to 
make things work. The steam engine, tele- 
graph, telephone, automobile, radio, airplane, 
and a thousand other important develop- 
ments, have been brought into existence for 
the benefit, comfort, and happiness of 
mankind, 
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It is our responsibility now to make things 
work in human relationship. Just as the 
engineer is called upon to find out why 
the engine or machine will not work when it 
ceases to operate and then to reappraise 
stresses and strains, considering the particu- 
lar nature of the work the machine is called 
upon to do—so we at this time are called 
upon to make human relationship work 
Satisfactorily. 

Labor and capital 
carefully examine the delicate and in- 
tangible thing that holds them together 
and makes them work, because we are living 
in a new world era where changes require 
constant examination and reexamination of 
those human relationships. 

This is our job today—the job of labor 
and capital and management, as engineers 
of the human industrial machine of America. 
Capital cannot function successfully without 


and management should 


labor, and labor cannot function successfully 
without capital. Hence the indispensable 
cooperation between the two. 

WHAT IS A MAN’S JUST DUE? 


The first thing management should do 1s 
to ascertain, as far as humanly possible, 
What is the “just due” of each grade of 
manpower employed in an industry? This 
is a difficult job and all human minds could 


never be expected to reach precisely the same 
conclusion. However, if the great majority 
of men charged with directing the affairs 


of industry, business, and agriculture wil 
seek earnestly and in the proper spirit f 
truth of what is every man’s “just due”— 
I feel that we can develop sufficient patience 
and tolerance to enable us to proceed in a 
cooperative way on a basis of mutuality while 
Wwe are moving steadily in the direction of 
the objective—namely, equity for labor and 
capital. 

We all have a very heavy responsibility 
resting upon us right at this period of our 
lives—and history will record whether we 
are equal to the task. We must realize that 
the price of failure will be disaster to all 
of us and curcountry. ButIsay we shall not 
fail because I have absolute confidence in 
the desire of the great majority of those in 
the industrial and business arena to solve 
this problem as promptly as possible in a way 
that is satisfactory to the great mass of the 
American people. We must and will solve 
this problem the same as we have solved 
other problems in the past—the American 
way for the common good of all. 

No man in this country can successfully 
act in disregard of public opinion. After all, 
public opinion creates governments and the 
form of governments, and it changes them at 
will when it is sufficiently crystallized. 


rthe 





THE CHARACTER OF LABOR 
As I consider the many representatives of 
capital and management whom I know; and 
the many laboring men whom I also know—I 
am sure that a cross section of all human 


beings is pretty much the same. There is 
just about as much selfishness in one quarter 
as another. There is just about as much 
good in one quarter as another. There is ju 


about as much love of country and our form 
of living in one quarter as another 


I believe the intelligent workingman who 


has been taught the story of this country and 
our enterprise system is strongly in favor of 
it, and that he recognizes the fact that in 
every country where the system of free enter- 
prise has been destroyed, the rights of “life, 
liber ty, and the pur pt t of happiness,’ have 
been endangered or taken away. If we can 
seoceed on the basis that the laboring man 
is just as gocd a citizen as the capitalist or 
those engaged in management (and I believe 
he is), we will make tremendous progress. 
After all, the court of equity in this case of 
cooperation between capital, man ment, 
and labor, is nothing else than the great 
American people, who—after hearing the 
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case—form public opinion, which is the de- 
cree of equity. Public opinion, with the 
power of the American public back of it, can 
and will enforce its decrees upon any group 
of people. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR 


“He who comes into equity must do s0 
with clean hands”—which means to me that 
neither capital and management, on the one 
hand, nor labor, on the other, can expect 
to get into equity unless its hands are clean. 
Then when capital and management and la- 
bor find themselves before the court of equity 
they must follow another cardinal rule, which 
is that “He who asks equity, must do equity.” 

I believe a small portion of labor and a 
emall portion of capital have been wrong 
most of the time. But I also believe most 
of labor and most of capital have endeavored 
to cooperate most of the time. There is no 
reason why most of labor and most of capi- 
tal should not cooperate all the time, if they 
understand each other thoroughly and com- 
pletely and each knows that the other is 
thinking straight, playing the game on the 
square, and only wants equity—its “just due.” 

That labor is a dignified and honorable 
calling will not be disputed by any fair- 
thinking person. Our great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, accepted honorary member- 
ship in the Workingmen’s Association of New 
York on March 21, 1864, and stated to the 
committee: 

“The honorary membership in your asso- 
ciation, as generously tendered, is gratefully 
accepted.” 

Then this great man of humility, with 
malice toward none and charity for all, gave 
labor a rating of honor and dignity in his 
speech to them, partly as follows: 

“Labor is prior to, and independent, of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. * * * Capital has its 
rights, which are as worthy of protection as 
any other rights. Nor is it denied that there 
is, and probably always will be, a relation be- 
tween capital and labor, producing mutual 
benefits. * * * Again, as has already 
been said, there is not, of necessity, any 
euch thing as the free hired laborer being 
fixed to that condition for life. Many inde- 
pendent men everywhere in these States, a 
few years back in their lives, were hired la- 
borers. The prudent penniless beginner in 
the world labors for wages for a while, saves 
his surplus with which to buy tools or land 
for himself, then labors on his own account 
another while, and at length hires another 
new beginner to help him. This is the just 
and generous and prosperous system which 
opens the way to all—gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy and progress, and im- 
provement of condition to all. No men liv- 
ing are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty—none less inclined 
to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. * * * The strong- 
est bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people. * * * Nor should this 
lead to a War upon property or the owners 
of property.” 

And still quoting Lincoln 
speech to labor: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let 
10t him who is houseless pull down the 
10use of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” : 


in the same 


CAPITAL AND MANAGEMENT 
y so much in commendation of labor, 
> can turn to a little commendation of 
d management—because, after all, 
1cUsands of men called captains 


of industry who, by their life’s work, have 
demonstrated their love of their fellow men 
and a square deal in their belief. We must 
remember that our American justice is pre- 
sumed to rest on the theory that it is bet- 
ter that a hundred guilty men should escape 
than one innocent man should be punished. 

So why should all of labor or all of capital 
be punished for the sins of a few? 

Man can only be custodian of funds. He 
can only eat so much a day and sleep in a 
single place at one time and all of those who 
have accumulated wealth through our free- 
enterprise system have found that the very 
plan of life—brief as it is—makes them 
custodians of funds in an involuntary trus- 
teeship or stewardship. Hundreds of them 
have spent a large part of their lifetimes try- 
ing to make comfortable jobs that give a 
satisfactory living standard to the men work- 
ing for them or for the company they repre- 
sent. 

The Rockefeller interests have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in creating jobs 
for and to benefit mankind through research 
and other fields. Endicott Johnson have 
created thousands of good jobs and used 
their money wisely for the benefit of the 
people. George Eastman, and many others, 
gave a substantial part of their wealth to 
the benefit of mankind. B. Altman, right 
in this city of New York, gave his store to 
those who helped him build his business. 

I could go on with hundreds of others who 
have done likewise—but there are so many 
known cases it seems unnecessary to cite 
them to prove my conviction that most suc- 
cessful men recognize they can only be 
custodians of funds in the interest of others. 

If this be true, as I believe the records 
prove, then both sides have much to be said 
in their favor and little to be said against 
them. Jobs must either come from the use 
of private capital or from the use of public 
funds—and from what I know of the history 
of the world, I have no hesitation in saying 
I would rather see funds to create jobs han- 
dled by private individuals who created the 
funds, than by politicians who frequently use 
funds for a short period of time without the 
responsibility of having created those funds 
themselves. The individual who created the 
funds lives with the job he is doing until he 
gets his “finalsummons.” The politician fre- 
quently has a short tenure of office and re- 
gardless of his sincerity, does not have that 
continuing responsibility. 


A MUTUALITY OF INTEREST 


This means to me that the important prob- 
lem lying in front of both sides of industry 
is adopting a policy that is founded upon 
true mutuality and then working to create 
the patience and tolerance that are necessary 
to find the truth and solve the problem on 
the basis of equity for all. The interested 
parties in this discussion are so interwoven 
in their relationship that their objectives 
must be the same, if either or both are to be 
satisfied with the results achieved. 

I believe capital and management have 
been wrong many times in assuming that 
labor in the past has been happy, when it 
was dissatisfied. This reminds me of a little 
story of a Negro circuit preacher who was 
just closing his year with the congregation, 
He liked his pulpit and his comfortable little 
home, and the only way he could remain 
there another year as the pastor of the 
church was by having the congregation vote 
that they wished to keep him. Soon the last 
Sunday of the year he said: 

“Brethren and sisters, dis am the last Sab- 
bath in the year, and I must move on unless 
you vote that you wants me as your pa’son 
for another year. All those in favor of me 
remaining for another year, please raise their 
right hand.” 

Not a hand went up. 

“All right, brethren and sisters, all those 
in favor of me remaining another year will 


signify by saying ‘Aye’.” 
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Not an “Aye” was heard. Whereupon the 
parson said: 

“Thank you all, very much, brethren and 
sisters. I’s your pa’son for another year 
because silence gives consent.” , 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 


I believe a great many of the troubles of the 
past have come through the assumption that 
silence gives consent. Therefore, I reco. 
mend that every manufacturer who is inter. 
ested in the continuance of our enterprise 
system and our form of government make it 
his business in the future to do the following 
things: 

1, Regardless of fine wages, working hours 
and other conditions—wherever the size of 
the company permits, see that at least onca 
a year all the employees of the company have 
a chance to look at you or some of the upper 
officers to see that you do not have horns, 
In large companies, I recommend the heads 
of the subsidiaries or plant divisions carry 
this policy into effect. 

In our company we feel this contact—meet. 
ing the men face to face and showing them 
we are human beings—is one of the impor. 
tant contributing factors to the fine under. 
standing between the management and the 
employees. This is illustrated by comments 
individually made by workingmen in one of 
our plants following a meeting &t which 
several of the officers of our company attend. 
ed. Here are some of those comments: 

J. H. said: “Enjoyed the talk and can see 
that he (Mr. HAWKEs) is as interested in the 
workingman as in the rich man, Every man 
I spoke to enjoyed the talk and the party, 
These men came to us as perfect strangers 
and in no time at all we saw they were just 
one of us.” 

T. H. said: “I was afraid to meet 
Hawkes and the other officials. 

Mr. HAWKES was very tall and fat. After 
saw them I enjoyed being around 
They are just regular men like you and me.” 

E. M. said: “I figured he would come down, 
say his speech, hello, and get the hell out, 
Sure surprised me.” 

J. R. said: ““Would like to have his salary 
(referring to Mr. HAWKES), but not his job, 
Guys like him work too hard.” 

These remarks show that the men had a 
fine, friendly feeling toward the ma e 
ment after a personal visit and enjoyabl 
little party. 

2. If your company policies do not square 
with the progress of human relationship in 
this country, then square them as far as | 
possible, based on sound economics, and make 
it your business to see that your men undere 
stand them. 

3. Don’t mislead your employees by bid- 
ding for popularity through doing the un- 
usual or economically unsound thing which 
cannot last and which damages not only the 
company that tries it but all industry, be- 
cause human beings still relate and compare 
what happens to their neighbors with what 
happens to them. 

4. Be sure that no superintendent, fore- 
man, subforeman, or supervisor attempts to 


power of the company. 

5. Be certain that no man between you 
and the men down the line breaks the 
chain because he misunderstands the com- 
pany’s policy or fails to carry through the 
instructions of management. 

6. The definition of a corporation in the 
past has been, “An invisible, intangible being, 
existing only in contemplation of law, with- 
out heart and without soul.” We must prove 
that a corporation can have the equiva! 
of a heart and soul and that the repres ¢ 
tives employed to direct its affairs serve as 4 
agency of human beings—if it is to remain 4 
useful agency for the conduct of business. 

7. Have your men in the plant understand 
that the laborer cf today is the potential cap- 
italist of tomorrow. That his interests of to- 
morrow may be identical with others of to- 








day, and his acts of today should be so 
m eosured that he will be willing to have 
similar acts from others tomorrow. 

One ‘of the most interesting experiences the 
management of our company has had was 
when we raised wages at a crucial time, the 
men—of their own volition—sent a commit- 
tee to the superintendent to inquire if the 
corapany could afford to raise wages, in view 
of competition, low prices, and lesser volume 
of business. 

"hink of this interest in the welfare of the 
npany of which they were a part. 


WHERE INDUSTRY CAN SERVE 


trial management should support 
the fine movements for the dissemina- 
tion of correct information regarding our 
free-enterprise system to the youth of Amer- 
ica. The junior achievement movement 
I believe justifies our support. The plan 
pack of the Institute for Industrial Progress 
was most excellent. The general educa- 
tional plans of intelligent, farsighted busi- 
ness managements in training and educa- 
ting superintendents, foremen, and the men 
in their plants all contribute a great deal 
toward this end. 

The fine women of this country can play 
a most important part in backing up indus- 
try and business if they (the women) are 
convinced industry and business are operat- 
ing along fair and sound lines. Most of 
those who know about the businesses in 
which their husbands are engaged believe 
in the fairness of those particular institu- 

1s—Whereas, not knowing about other 
, they frequently are in doubt 
‘them—and being in doubt, are not 
ors for them. 










about 
good s 
calc” avenue, I believe, offers one of the 


m st valuable and hopeful opportunities 
available to us to bring the truth home to 
a very large percentage of the population. 
Women train the minds of youth, and youth 
of today will be our industry and business 
oi tomorrow, 

To keep the Government from stepping 
into business further than necessary or de- 
sired, men must be able to do things by 
themselves as well as or better than the 
Government can do those things for them. 
If men can do the job and labor and capital 
will cooperate, understand, and respect each 
other, their combined power will keep gov- 
ernment where its founders deemed it could 
serve its people best. And further, their 
combined strength will remove from the 
statute books any bad laws that have been 
put there and will keep from enactment 
further bad laws that are incubated in the 
minds of politicians. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Remember, next to wages, labor ts inter- 
ested in regular work on a permanent job. 
Management should endeavor to work out 
such a system to accomplish this, but that 
system must square with sound economics 
or it will fail. 

Remember, giving labor its just due in 
wages and working conditions will increase 
labor’s determination to work, rather than 
to be satisfied with relief or relief work. 

Remember—workingmen standing with the 
management, will resent the acts of any out- 
side agency or laws that injure business, be- 
cause they will understand such things in- 
jure their interests also. When such under- 
standing arrives, bad laws will be promptly 
corrected or repealed. 

Remember—your men should thoroughly 
understand your company policies, principles, 
and objectives—don’t leave anything to 
silence. 

Remember—the local community should 
understand your company principles, policies, 
and objectives—and, understanding them, 
should vote the company a good citizen. 

Remember—faith, confidence, and mutual 
respect must be in the picture with good 
practices, “Faith begets faith’—and confi- 
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dence begets confidence. 
tual respect. 

Remember—sharp practice anywhere along 
the line helps destroy faith, confidence, and 
equity. 

Remember—the public is equity's court— 
and public opinion is equity’s decree. 

Remember—labor and capital make indus- 
try, and with either one removed there is no 
industry. 

Remember—Government only derives its 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned—and, after all, it is nothing but a 
creature of the people, unless it gets out of 
hand and through force e becomes the master 
of the people. 


Both lead to mu- 


SIGHT BEING RESTORED 


Two verses from the Bible are at this time 
worthy of consideration by both labor and 
capital—quoting from St. Luke, chapter 6: 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

And then again this great question: 

“Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they 
not both fall into the ditch?” 

My answer is—the blind on both sides are 
coming into sight and have already begun to 
read the decrees of equity on the wall of pub- 
lic opinion. Hence, each with sight and pa- 
tience can help both to Kecp out of the ditch. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
and other vital organizations are helping tre- 
mendously to restore this sight, and labor and 
Capital are showing daily evidence of their 
appreciation of the necessity of choosing good 
leaders who believe in law and order. 

“He who comes into equity, must do so 
with clean hands,” and “He who asks equity, 
must do equity.” If understanding coopera- 
tion is accomplished between labor and capi- 
tal—I predict both labor and capital will 
appreciate that no one-sided law can long 
bring benefits to the side it favors, bec ause 
that is not equity. 

If the President of the United States be- 
lieves that the great majority of labor is 
understanding and trying to do equity, and 
that the great majority of the captains of 
industry are cooperating and trying to do 
equity, then I believe a definite and direct 
word from him to this effect would be most 
helpful to the country right now. 

In closing let me urge that we all join in 
fervently expressing the hope that the days 
to come will justify man’s faith in his fellow- 
beings. That his intelligence, industry, and 
goodness of heart will prevail over the de- 
structive forces that have threatened his 
civilization. That he will come to the reali- 
zation that but one heart beats for all, and 
that mutual love, respect, and understanding 
will make “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” a glowing reality. 





The Pulp Production in the United States 
and Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. MYr. 
Speaker, the production of newsprint in 
the United States was shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of August 4, 1948. 
This record shows that of the newsprint 
used in the United States in 1948, 82 per- 
cent of it was imported and 18 percent 
produced in the United States. 

The United States production and im- 
portation is opposite to the newsprint 
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situation. The following official table 
shows that about 80 percent of the wood 
pulp used in the United States is pro- 
duced in the United States: 
United States production and general im- 
ports of wood pulp, 1930-48 
[In short tons] 








Year Production | Imports 
a ai | 4, 630, 000 | 1, 636, 000 
es : ae 4, 409, 000 1, 426, 000 
ee. 3, 760, 000 | 1, 32%, 000 
1933 3, 000 1, 73 
1984 6. 000 1 
1935 126, 000 l 
1936 | 195, 000 2 
1927 }, 573, 000 2, 395, 
se So E ” 34, 000 1, 710, 000 
NN oe 6, 9938, 000 2 027, 000 
1940___- - aa ad | 8, 960, 000 1, 225, 000 
ae ae ee 10, 375, 000 1, 158, 000 
Ee ae ae 10, 783, 000 1, 237, 000 
Sc eet ade 0, 680, 000 | 1, 306, 000 
NP ee aS 10, 108, 000 1, 072, 000 
a ah ieee 10, 167, 000 1, 754, 000 
ee oe 10, 607, 000 1, 795, 000 
1947 ae?y 11, 952, 000 2, 303, 00) 
1948: January to March_.- 3, 102, 000 611, 000 

} 

‘Includes data for existing mills not classified as pro- 
ducers of pulp before 1940. In that year data for 6 mills 
not previously classified as producers of wood pulp were 
included for first time. An additional mill was included 
in 1941, and 2 more added in 1943. 

Source: Publications of the U S. - Det part nent of Com 
merce: Foreign Commerce and Na i fthe U1 wea 
States (1930-40), Bureau of Foreign and Paieaitie C 
meree. Same (1941-44), Bureau of the Census Stati 3 
tical Abstract of the Unite d States , 1935 and 1947. Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Janu- 


ary to December 1945 , 1946, and 1947. Industry Report, 
Pulp and Paper ual Review (February 1948) and 
First Quarter Revi iew  iken 1948). 


Mr. Speaker, the paper and pulp in- 
dustry is and has been one of the im- 
portant industries of our country. 





Address by Governor Green, of Illinois, at 
Annual Encampment of One Hundred 
and Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery Bri- 
gade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately 1,100 civilian soldiers, mem- 
bers of the One Hundred and Ninth Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Brigade, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, participated in their an- 
nual encampment at Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
beginning July 24. 

The brigade under the leadership of 
Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, at the Governor's 
Day ceremonies on August 4, was lauded 
by the Hon. Dwight H. Green, Governor 
of Illinois, as one of the outstanding 
organizations in the Illinois National 
eo 

I ask unanimous consent that the Gov- 
ernor’s address may be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

The opportunity afforded me today to visit 
with the officers and enlisted men of the 
antiaircraft artillery branch of the Illinois 


address 
RECORD, 
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National Guard is one that I deeply appre- 
Clate. 

am only sorry that all of the citizens of 
our great State could not join with me in 
reviewing the training program that you 
have undertaken at your summer camp here 
at Fort Sheridan. 

The new Illinois National Guard is scarce- 
ly 2 years old, yet the rapid progress that has 
been made in its reorganization already has 
established it as the greatest in the history 
of our State. 

The troops of the Thirty-third Division and 
other organizations of the Illinois National 
Guard in their summer training installation 
at Camp Ellis, like those stationed here, have 
made a most favorable impression and they 
have exhibited real enthusiasm. It is a very 
healthy sign that although many of you are 
somewhat new at the business of being sol- 
diers—you are willing and anxious to do your 
part toward learning your job and making 
your unit one of the best in the National 
Guard. 

Illinois now ranks second in strength of all 
the States and Territories and this reflects the 
untiring, unselfish, and patriotic effort of all 
the fine officers here today as well as the en- 
listed men who make up the Illinois National 
Guard. 

When the Illinois National Guard was in- 
ducted into Federal service prior to World 
War II, more than 7 years ago, approximately 
10,000 officers and enlisted men were mem- 
bers of the guard. Now our strength already 
has exceeded the 19,000 mark and during 
June it was necessary to halt enlistments to 
keep Illinois within the strength Ceiling es- 
tablished by the War Department. 

The people of Illinois are proud of the 
achievements of their Illinois National 
Guard both in times of peace as well as in 
time of The history of the National 
Guard dates back to the years before our 
State was admitted to the Union. In those 
Gays the p 
units to pr 
bands of Indians, 

In World Wars I and II the history of 
Illinois troops of the National Guard was 
one of brilliant performances on the field of 
combat. 

Many of you men here today are getting 
your first taste of military life. It is to you 
that Illinois looks now to carry on the tradi- 
tions of honor and service that are the proud 
heritage of Illinois soldiers 

Modern warfare has developed new weap- 

ons—jet-propelled planes, buzz bombs, and 
the atomic bomb. The speed with which 
modern aircraft travel has reduced the size 
of the earth to the extent that now there 
is no point in the world more than 48 hours 
air distance from Chicago. 
, you men of the One Hundred and 
Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade are 
g for one of the most important 
nments that it would be possible to re- 
ceive in event of future conflict. Your ulti- 
mate objective at this training camp and 
in your training hours through the year is 
to function as a team in the accomplishment 
of the destruction of enemy aircraft, should 
that mission ever be assigned to you. 

As members of the Illinois National Guard 
you men form a major bulwark of our na- 
tional security. 

When the first steps were taken to re- 
organize the Illinois National Guard, I as 
Governor, insisted that the officers to be 
commissioned be the highest type of men 
available. 

I demanded that the sole basis on which 
commissions were to be granted would be 
previous military training and proven ef- 
ficiency. Those qualifications have been 
followed in the reorganization program and 
I feel that they have paid dividends in the 
form of steady progress. 

With Major General Boyle serving as ad- 
jutant general, the 
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pioneer work of the 


guard’s reorganization was ably directed by 
its first commanding officer, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Haffner. His capable successor, Major 
General Teece, with the fine cooperation of 
every officer and enlisted man in the guard, 
has carried the program forward rapidly 
until it has produced the results we have 
seen today. This brigade has made marked 
progress under the leadership of General 
Klein who is a veteran in Illinois National 
Guard service. 

The State of Illinois will continue to de- 
mand that its National Guard shall have the 
finest officers and best enlisted men. We 
want you to have the most modern equip- 
ment and the most competent instruction 
in up-to-date military tactics that it is pos- 
sible to provide. 

Many of the units of this antiaircraft artil- 
ery brigade are in urgent need of additional 
armory facilities and it is my hope that the 
State of Illinois eventually will be able to 
provide each unit of the National Guard with 
the necessary armory facilities. 

The Illinois Armory Board’s construction 
program was delayed during the war years 
by the restrictions placed upon all types of 
building in favor of the war effort. In re- 
cent months it was further delayed by a test 
case in the Illinois Supreme Court. The 
supreme court, as you all know, in a recent 
opinion upheld the powers and authority of 
the armory board. On that basis I am hope- 
ful that immediate action will be forthcom- 
ing on the construction program. 

Meanwhile it is up to you officers and en- 
listed men to continue to carry on your du- 
ties in the same high spirit of cooperation 
that has always made the Illinois National 
Guard the most outstanding in the Nation. 


Double Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


OF 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman received his political edu- 
cation in the Pendergast political uni- 
versity and he learned his lessons well, 
as is attested by his recent radio talk to 
the Nation when be blamed the Republi- 
cans for ail the ills that were created 
by the New Deal. 

President Truman’s political fortunes 
had struck a new low and ‘it was neces- 
sary to do something about it. Utterly 
ignoring the fact that he has full au- 
thority to act in the inflationary crisis, 
through which we are passing, he called 
Congress together in extraordinary ses- 
sion to give him yet more powers. It is 
reasonable to ask, Why does not he use 
the powers he now has to check the 
upward price spiral? 

The New Deal is responsible for every 
contributory factor to the inflation which 
now afflicts the country, but the people 
do not know this. Many feel that Con- 
gress should give him yet greater powers, 
which are not necessary, to bring the 
situation under control. 

One of the many who heard his radio 
talk on inflation wrote me and demanded 
that Congress do something about the 
high cost of living. Based upon the 
President’s radio address on the subject, 
her demand was Iegical and reasonable. 
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Unfortunately, she did not have all the 
facts. 

I am today writing this constituent 
and giving her the real facts. For ob. 
vious reasons I do not use her name, 
Her letter follows: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1948. 

Dear MADAM: I have read your letter with 
every sympathy, and am in complete agree. 
ment that everything possible should be done 
to put this inflation into reverse. That js 
also the attitude of this Congress. Unfor. 
tunately, it is not a simple matter to do go, 

Under the New Deal our circulation of 
currency has increased from less than 86,. 
000,000,000 to $28,000,000,000—nearly 500 per- 
cent. As the volume of money increased the 
demand for everything else also increased 
proportionately. Inflation is caused almost 
altogether by too much money and too little 
available of what we need. 

Mr. Truman is certainly in no position to 
complain as he is largely responsible for our 
present plight. Although we have been un- 
able to get definite figures, we all know that 
enormous quantities of our production are 
going abroad when such production is needed 
at home. That has also helped to create in- 
flated prices. To make matters worse, per 
capita production in this country is steadily 
going down. Then we must not forget the 
repeated wage increases, all of which have 
to be paid by the consumer. 

I have pointed out the large exports which 
have been made. During the past 2 years 
the Truman administration has sent nearly 
1,200,000,000 bushels of grain principally to 
European countries. The purpose of these 
shipments was to help feed starving people 
in war-torn areas. Grain in this country 
means an abundant supply of meat, dairy, 
and poultry products. When unusually 
large quantities of grain are taken out of 
the country, it can only mean shortages and 
higher prices for feed to livestock, and higher 
prices to the consumers. That is what has 
happened to us. I might also state that dur- 
ing the past 2 years tremendous amounts of 
meat, dairy, and poultry products have been 
shipped out of the country, which has had 
its effect upon our price levels. 

While we are anxious to help feed hungry 
people, we must not overlook the fact that 
causing shortages in this ccuntry is a pri- 

nary factor which brings about the inflation- 
ary prices for essential food items. 

I am personally doing everything that I 
can to encourage increased production of food 
and other necessities so as to create an 
abundance in this country and lower prices 
to American consumers. 

I am told that local plasterers are receiving 
$30 a day, plus $2 travel pay. Bricklayers, 
carpenters, and masons are drawing pro 
tionate wage scales. Do you wonder that 
there is a housing shortage? A person of 
ordinary means cannot afford to build at 
those prices. 

Another important item in the cost of liv- 
ing, second only to labor, is the burdensome 
war taxes which must be continued because 
of the President’s profligate spending. Econ- 
omists estimate the cost at 30 percent of what 
we buy. 

We are told that OPA should be restored. 
Can it be that the American people have so 
soon forgotten what happened under OPA? 
We couldn’t get meat, butter, eggs, sugar, and 
many other necessities, except in the black 
market, but the President very conveniently 
forgot to mention all of these things in his 
radio talk. He didn’t tell his hearers that he 
himself removed the ceiling price on meats 
because he recognized it was unworkable. 

You will recall that last winter the price 
index took a sudden and violent drop which 
threw the President and his advisers into a 
ditter. They feared that if the downward 








trend was not checked it would bring on an- 
other recession so they hurried to Congress 
and asked for legislation to hold the price 
line. President Truman also conveniently 
forgot this incident in his radio talk. 

In 2 months I will be 68 years old but I 
conditions under Republican rule and I am 
sure you cannot remember anything like it. 
It always happens when the Democrats are 


Then people talk about 
It is beyond 


for good measure. 
voting the Democratic ticket. 
mv understanding. 

The President now has the power to act if 
he will but declare an emergency. This he 
does not want to do on the eve of an election, 
because he lacks the nerve to do the things 
that are necessary. If he is reelected we can 
only conclude that the people are satisfied 
with the way things are going under his guid- 
ance. How can we expect very much from a 
man who didn’t have the foresight to secure 
a corridor to and from Berlin, and it is well 
within the range of possibility that his folly 
and failure may force us into another war. 

I am indeed sorry to hear that the situa- 
tion in the St. Cloud trailer camps has not 
improved. I visited the camps a year or two 
ago in company with Mrs. C. H. Tanner and 
Mrs. Harry B. Clark, and at that time wired 
the Federal Public Housing Authority to im- 
prove the conditions existing there. It is my 
recollection that the city of St. Cloud fixes 
the rentals at the two camps. 1 suggest that 
you check on that. It is also my recollecion 
that at that time we secured a reduction in 
rent from $23 to $18 per month, which was 
to include water and electricity for lighting. 
I was also promised that the trailers would be 
winterized 

I trust you will pardon the length of this 
letter, but long as it is I could have said a 
great deal more. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly. 





I. G. Farben Nazis Must Not Regain Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a few of the German warmakers 
who put Hitler in power were found 
guilty of minor offenses and received 
light sentences. These evil men who 
have caused so much trouble in the world 
and are responsible for the killing of 
millions of people must never be returned 
to power again. This pledge, we the 
people of the United States, through our 
great President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
made to all the people of the world while 
we were engaged in World War II. We 
as Americans are bound to keep this 
pledge that we made to the people of the 
world who suffered so much during the 
war, or we shall be regarded by them with 
fear and suspicion. Our future policy 
toward these German cartellists is the 
yardstick by which we will measure the 
number of friends and allies that we shall 
have. It is the yardstick which shall de- 
termine whether there will be peace or 
war, 
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At this time I wish to include an article 
which appeared in Labor, Saturday, 
August 7, 1948. Labor is a national 
weekly newspaper owned by 15 recog- 
nized standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions, and is their official Washington 
weekly newspaper. 


Court CONVICTS FARBEN AND Kruprp MAGNATES 
OF PLUNDER AND MASS MURDER 


Some of the big German industrialists who 
put Hitler in power were sentenced to prison 
this week by an American military court at 
Nurnberg, Germany. 

Alfred Krupp, head of the giant Krupp steel 
and armament works, got 12 years, and 10 of 
that concern’s directors received terms rang- 
ing down to 34 months, 

Thirteen top officials of I. G. Farben, vast 
German chemical combine, were handed 
prison sentences of 18 months to 8 years. 

They were convicted of plundering factor- 
ies in countries conquered by the Nazis, and 
of abusing and murdering “slave workers” 
dragged from those countries to toil in the 
Krupp and Farben plants. The evidence pre- 
sented against them is horrifying, but too 
detailed to go into here. 


MAY COST US DEARLY 


The average American will say: “Well, 
that’s that.” Unfortunately this may not be 
the end of the story. It may have future 
chapters which, like its past ones, will affect 
Americans and cost them dearly. 

After the First World War, nothing was 
done to curb the big German industrialists 
and financiers who supported, and were part 
of, the Kaiser’s militarist machine. As a re- 
sult, they kept their power, and joined Amer- 
ican, British, and other foreign big business 
in international cartels. Thus they acquired 
powerful friends in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

These friends helped the German indus- 
trialists and financiers arm the Nazis and put 
Hitler in power, just as they had previously 
aided Mussolini. They liked the way the 
German and Italian dictators “put labor 
unions in their place.” 

The result of all this was the Second 
World War, which cost the American people 
850,000 dead, a million wounded, and a na- 
tional debt of nearly $300,000,000,000. 


SAME STORY AGAIN? 


Is the same story being repeated after the 
Second World War, at risk of a third conflict? 
Are American, British and other big busi- 
ness interests again protecting their German 
friends, and secretly reestablishing the in- 
ternational Cartel Trusts? 

No one can prove that yet, but there is 
reason to fear it is going on. The evidence 
is being more frankly discussed in some other 
countries than in the United States. 

For example, a Canadian newspaper re- 
cently published an article asserting that 
the members of the American military court, 
which tried the Farben and Krupp magnates, 
were picked by Howard Pederson, now Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, but formerly 
with Sullivan and Cromwell, a big Wall 
Street law firm which handled business for 
German industrialists and financiers. 


LOOKED LIKE STALLING 


The history of the Farben and Krupp trials 
looks like a deliberate scheme to “stall” 
until public opinion cooled off, and compara- 
tively light sentences could be handed out. 

At first, the trials were blocked by British 
interests. Then the American court took 
over, and has been dawdling along for more 
than 2 years. 

In the end, it gave the German industrial- 
ists far lighter punishment than was meted 
out to the men they put in power. Not long 
after the war was over a dozen top Nazis 
and German military officers were sentenced 
to death, and a dozen others to life in prison, 
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Socialized Medicine Approved by 
Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the cat is out of the bag. 
President Truman and the New Deal 


want to impose a program of socialized 
medicine upon the American people. In 
his message to Congress on July 27 he 
recommended a comprehensive health 
program based on health insurance. 
That sounds very innocent, Mr. Speaker, 
because everybody is interested in 
health and insurance, but is it as inno- 
cent as it looks? I don’t think so. 

Now to get behind the real meaning 
of his language we have to go back to 
his message of February 7, 1948. Then 
he said, “Our ultimate aim must be a 
comprehensive insurance system to pro- 
tect all our people equally against inse- 
curity and ill health.” When he seeks 
to protect “all our people,” he is saying 
hat “all our people” will be forced to 
take this service. This is absolutely a 
scheme to compel the people of this 
country to be subjected to a program of 
socialized medicine. It would be admin- 
istered by Washington bureaucrats and 
will cost the taxpayers billions of dollars 
every year. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Dewey is op- 
posed to this scheme of socialized medi- 
cine, which is a Socialist doctrine. Re- 
cently he said: 

This idea which has been shared by the 
last two occupants of the White House that 
you can improve medical care by passing a 
law must be stopped. We must get 
broad educational ideas to the people as to 
the quality of care that now exists and, as to 
a greater program that is going forward by 
men of medicine, we must have a program 
all can take a share in. Let’s get some good 
public-relations men and get the business- 
man to do his share and get the lawyers and 
the labor leaders and everybody glse. They 
are the ones who will lose most of all, if free- 


dom in medicine is ever lost. 


vast 


The issue between the two major can- 
didates for President of the United States 
is clear and clean cut. Mr. Truman be- 


lieves as an ultimate aim there must be 
a compulsory comprehensive insurance 
system to apply to all our people. Gov- 


ernor Dewey believes that compulsory 
socialized medicine is no good. For my 
part, I believe that the position of the 
Republican candidate, Governor Dewey, 
is sound, backed up by theory and ex- 
perience. I believe the ideas of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, President Truman, are 
a distinct threat to the medical and allied 
professions as we now know them and 
to our American way of life. 


The advances in public health in the 
United States already may show that 


our basic institutions are sound. Exist- 
ing shortcomings—and some are admit- 
ted—can be corrected within the frame- 
work of our time-tried, time-tested svs- 
tem of nonpolitical medicine. Rel 
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in the future, as in the past, mainly upon 
individual! initiative and personal coop- 
eration, we may reasonably expect the 
health of the people of the United States 
to continue to improve. 


Address of Mrs. Charles W. Tillett, Vice 
Chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at Democratic Natienal Con- 
vention, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
delivered by Mrs. Charles W. Tillett, vice 
chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, made at the Democratic National 
Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday 
afterncon, July 13, 1948: 

Four ago I was honored to address 

ur great convention in Chicago. 

The war going on. I said then 
that the women of America had pledged their 
unwavering support until victory should be 
achieved. 

1at pledge was made good. The women 
of America were steadfast to the end. 

They worked, they suffered, they sacrificed. 
But for their sacrifice they now demand a 
just return. They want their coin in human 

od 

I tell you now that the women of America 
say: “Give us peace. Give us the peace for 

l sacrificed. Give us a peace thet 


+ ~+ il 
was stil 


me 
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h we 
vill endures 
In the villages, the towns, the cities of 
his country our boys are still ccming back 
1ome. J have stood in the railroad station 
f my town and have seen many simple 
hipping cases resting there, draped with 
American fiags. I have known that each 
if these fags covered the hopes, the affec- 
and the sacrifices of 


‘ 
tions, the ambitions, 
ther, some wife, a sister, a father, 


i 


t 
] 
C 
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nes have intensified for me, as 
similar scenes have made real 
knowledge that the supreme 

ur country is to lead the world to 


concern of our time. 
*st concern of this con- 


ited Nations conference occurred 
francisco in 1945. It was held as 
of the unfaltering determination 
inspiring leader in peace, that 
leader in war, that enlightened 
of the world, Franklin Delano 
ryreat international 


came “out of that 


principles that 
conference have moulded 
thinking, and their blessings 
have been shared by all, regardless of party. 
The last speech that President Roosevelt 
wrote before his death, the one that he pre- 
pared but did not deliver, concluded with a 
tirring call that all Americans dedicate 
to the cause of abiding peace. 

e American known to us all who 
has responded to that call with all of his 
body, mind and soul. I refer to that cour- 
determined and faithful servant of 
the people, President Harry S. Truman. 

President Truman has sounded the call 
that President Roosevelt issued across this 
entire } j He has worked with ccaseless 


our common 


There is o 


ageous, 


devotion to repay our debt to our God, to 
our dead, and to our children. 

“Our goal,” he has said, “must be—not 
peace in our time—but peace for all time.” 

Helping President Truman, as his strong 
right arm, is that dedicated American who 
was the organizer of victory over the Axis 
powers, and who is now the organizer for 
the whole world of recovery and peace, Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall. 

President Truman has continuously placed 
the power of his great office behind the 
United Nations. He has established as the 
cornerstone of his foreign policy support of 
that great organization. He knows, as you 
and I know, that the peace that will endure, 
the peace that will ease the terror which is 
in the breast of every woman that her boy 
will be called to war and killed—that peace 
will be based on the justice that comes out 
of consultation and agreement. 

Women have learned many things about 
peace since the writing of the United Na- 
tions Charter. They know that we must 
not be gadget-minded about world peace. 
The Charter is not something that, when 
wound up, can be left to do the job alone. 
Congress must support it as well as the 
President. But with Republicans in control 
of Congress, the country never knows, nor 
is the world ever sure, that Presidential 
leadership in support of a peaceful solution 
of world problems will be implemented by 
congressional aciion. I remind you that 
once before, under a Democratic adminis- 
tration, an organization was put underway 
for world peace, but was frustrated by what 
the Republicans did. 

Three weeks ago, in this very hall, there 
was a proposal that the Republicans include 
in their platform a bold and challanging 
statement. It was proposed that their plat- 
form assert that they would implement with 
appropriations any international commiut- 
ment made by legislative enactment. But 
isolationist Members of Congress who were 
powerful in that Republican convention 
would not tolerate such a pronouncement. 
The statement was cut from the platform. 
Notice was thereby served on the country and 
the world that Republicans reserve the right 
to promise internationally with one breath 
and repudiate internationally with the next. 

The American woman is not so uniformed 
on world affairs that she does not know that 
an acute area of world tension relates to in- 
ternational trade. If any problem ever 
needed a peaceful settlement, this one doszs. 
Congress has appropriated billions to stimu- 
late European recovery so that European 
nations can enter the field of international 
trade, but that same Republican-dominated 
Congyess has refused to do more than grudg- 
ingly and half-heartedly extended for 1 year, 
and with crippling amendments, the laws 
authorizing reciprecal trade agreements. 
But support of the United Nations requires 
support of trade agreements. Without them 
the European recovery program is bound to 
fail. We ere a Nation that accepts our re- 

and discharges our obligations. 

ss in Office that will 

greements, that are 

enlightened and just, a permanent fixture in 

world affairs. In that way. and only in that 

way, can we bring to pass the vision of pcace 

created by our brave, noble, and beloved elder 
statesman Cordell Hull. 

The United States is the home of the 
United Nations. We must give this organi- 
zation the understanding and devotion that 
future generations demand of us. The de- 
spair and devastation of a weary world must 
hold us to our course. It is a solemn obliga- 
tion. And yet, just a few weeks ago, Repub- 
lican Speaker Martin, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, declined to allow the House to 
vote on the proposition to lend the United 
Nations the necessary dollars to build their 
much-needed permanent home in New York. 
As late as 3 a. m. on the day the Congress 
adjourned Democratic Representative Son 
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Bloom was pleading with Speaker Marrin to 
relent, but he held firm until the bitter end 
His stand was endorsed by other powerfyj 
Republican leaders. This action on the part 
of Republican congressional leadership has 
placed in danger the continuance of this 
country as the permanent home of the United 
Nations. 

I ask you to remember, please, that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives who 
did this was the same Martin, of the famous 
Martin, Barton, and Fish, who, in President 
Roosevelt's time, were playing politics with 
our national security. President Roosevelt 
in his famous Madison Square Garden speech. 
charged and proved that, in a world that had 
been moving swiftly toward war, this trio had 
deliberately blocked the rearming of America 
by their votes and by every other means at 
their command. We cannot allow such men 
any longer to control the destinies of America 
and the world. 

Women support the Marshall plan. They 
know that it is the plan by which American 
dollars are to be used to enable the democ- 
racies of western Europe to regain their hold 
on hope and faith. They know that the mere 
promise and expectation of Marshall aid has 
saved these democracies from being pulled 
into the awful mire of Communist totali- 
tarianism. Congress sclemnly adopted this 
plan as a dynamic instrument of national 
policy. The time came to appropriate the 
necessary dollars. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives attempted to cut so much from 
the funds needed that the plan, instead of 
being a means to place Europe on its indus- 
trial feet, would have been little more than 
charity and a hand-out. This was an out- 
rageous breach of faith. It was done under 
the leadership of the Republican chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. We can- 
not allow to remain in this powerful position 
aman who is So grasping to save a dollar that 
he will risk Russia overrunning the democ- 
racies of Asia and western Europe, the com- 
mencement of a third world war, and the 
atomic destruction of the world. 

The nomination of Mr. Dewey was accom- 
plished by the support of some of the most 
CGangerous isolationists in Congress. One of 
them, Representative HALLEcK, the man who 
turned the tide by swinging Indiana’s 29 
votes to him, has this incredible record: He 
voted against the repeal of the arms embargo; 
against selective service in 1940; against its 
extension a year later; against lend-lease; 
against arming American merchant ships; 
against the British loan; against reciprccal 
trade treaties; in favor cf cutting a billion 
or so from the Furopean recovery appropria- 
tion. Had this Republican king-maker’s will 
prevailed, the British would have had no 
American planes or arms to resist Hitler, and 
America would have had no army when the 
Japs attacked us at Pearl Harbor; we would 
not have given lend-lease to our allies, the 
British would be bankrupt and the current 
effort to put the European democracies on 
their feet would be doomed to failure. Th 
is one of the men who is counting on the 
success of Mr. Dewey in November, because 
he would then be controlling in the councils 
of the Nation. I hold that women must fight 
such a catastrophe with all the power they 
possess. 

I kncw women and I Enow that the women 
of America believe in the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the World Health Organization. It 
was conceived at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence and founded more than a year ago. 
The joint resolution designed to bring our 
country into this organization was kept from 
the ficor cf the House of Renresentatives by 
the powerful Rules Committee for many 
months. The Republican chairman of that 
committee, when urged to release the meas- 
ure and give the House a chance to vote on 
it, cynically replied that he was sorry for the 
poor children who were sick, but he did not 
think their condition was our responsibility. 
More important than those sick children, he 








: the necessity for a cut in taxes. 





a nieal isolationism in the atomic age 
~. ovyelly reckless of the humane hopes of 
women for progress in America and peace in 
t rid. 

t! 


il of this I do not fail to recognize the 
splendid service to the cause of the United 
Nat ; that has been rendered by many 
j 1 Republicans. But neither they, 
nor anyone els>, can deny that the story of 

e betrayal by many powerful Republicans 


ua 


of the cause of international cooperation 
le ds inescapably to this one conclusion— 
internationally the Republican Party can- 
of be counted on. Their support is shift- 
i 1d fugitive. When any important 
ql 1 of international cooperation is up 
for decision, we are filled with anxiety and 


apprehension. Republican support in such 
matters each time depends wholly on 
chance; on what man happens to be in 
ch » of what matter when the subject of 
world affairs is presented. 

I do not believe that the women of this 
( y will be willing to make Republican 
isolationists the guardians of the peace. 

Notwithstanding the utterly predictable 
course that many powerful Republicans 
have followed, the result of Precident Tru- 
I policy to support the United Nations 
has borne much fruit. Many times in the 
] ‘s the United Nations has brought 
ceful settlements as substitutes 


} 
I wars. 

First. The Soviet Union was induced to 
v w its troops from Iran. 

s nd. The British and French werc in- 
duced to withdraw their troops from Syria 


i Lebanon, 
the political independence and the 
territorial integrity of Greece were aided. 

And a truly sas piece of work was done 
in Indonesia. Jar had been under way be- 
‘ e eau and the Indonesians. The 
Security Council, acting under the peaceful 
settlements section of the Charter, was able 
to obtain a truce. Through the splendid 
work of a good offices committee, composed 
of one member from Australia, one from Bel- 
gium, and the chairman from the United 
Stat 18 principles to guide the setting up 
of the United States of Indonesia were agreed 
upon, These 18 principles provided for self- 
determi ion, civil liberties, free elections, 
and a constitutional convention for the or- 
ganization of a free and independent United 
States of Indonesia with representation based 
upon population. 

Thus a war has been stopped and progress 
is now being made toward a peaceful solution 
of the Indonesian controversy. 

Had the peaceful settlements machinery of 
the United Nations not been available for 
t Indonesian controversy, @ war which was 
t ing on could easily have spread around 
the entire oo 

These are but a few of the peaceful settle- 
ments t hat the United Nations has been able 
to schuentan. supported always by the 
poweriul influence of our Government and 
President Truman. 
The plain design and objective of the 
United Nations, and of our Government in 

pporting it, is not so much to maintain 
peace by force as it is to build peace by elimi- 
nating those strains and tensions of the 
world that can result in war if not relieved. 

During the 3 years since hostilities ceased, 
more instruments for constructive interna- 
t al coc peration have been built than ever 
I re in the history of the world. During 
the pr wat 12 months throws h which we 
are now living, this network of international 
( nizations will bring together, in sincere 
constructive conference, representatives 
of the governments of the world at more 
than 2,500 meetings. Out of these con- 
ferences and meetings I firmly believe there 
will occur the birth, and that there will de- 

elop the growth, of international confidence 
ch in turn can produce a world com- 
munity of real and enduring peace. 
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During the years that are just ahead the 
United Nations must have a support from 
the President and Congress of our country 
that is firm and constant. In that way, the 
foundations of a deep and lasting peace will 
be laid. 

The commissions and organs of the United 
Nations are planning their work with states- 
manship and insight. 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
has adopted as its guiding principle that, in 
the worid of today, women have a definite 
role to play in building a free, healthy, and 
moral society. 

The International Labor Organization is 
pledged to the improvement of conditions, 
life, and opportunities of workers all over 
the world. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
has set as its objective increasing the pro- 
duction of food, the raising of nutrition 
standards, and the betterment of rural con- 
ditions everywhere. 

The World Health Organization has de- 
clared that there shall be extended the bene- 
fits of modern medical knowledge and the 
highest standards of health to all pecpiles 
everywhere. 

The Human Rights Comunale sion has drafted 
a declaration to secure basic rights to each 
individual member of ‘the great human 
family. This has been done under the 
leadership of a great American woman, the 
first woman of the world today, Eleanor 
Roose 

Women want peace. But women know 
that we cannot have peace by just want- 
ing it. 

Peace must be planned. 

eace must be constructed. 

The ideals of the United Nations must be 
translated into achievement by action. Ac- 
tion that is bold, gallant, and unwavering. 

That is the kind of action Pre ident 
Roosevelt gave to the world yesterday. 

That is the kind of action President Tru- 
man is giving to the world tod 

That is the kind of action the Democratic 
Party will give to the world tomorrow when, 
in November, the voters of this country give 
to it the power and responsibility of victory. 

















“A Little White House” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 
CF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hope of securing the unanimous support 
of the membership of each of the major 
political parties, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. GreGcorY] and I have in- 
troduced companion bills, identic - in 
form, the enactment of either of which 
would provide an official residence in the 
District of Columbia for the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The bills 
have been popularly referred to as the lit- 
tle White House bills. 

Among the great newspapers of the 
country which have editorially endorsed 
this proposal, as contained in the bills, is 
the Evening Star, of Washington, D. C. 
In an able and most persuasive editorial, 
this metropolitan daily, in its issue of 
August 5, 1948, expressed its approval in 
the following words: 

A “LITTLE WHITE HOUSE’’? 

There is a lot of merit in the Gearhart- 

Gregory proposal to establish an official “Lit- 
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tle White House” for the Vice President. The 
idea is not a new one, of course, but the argu- 
ments in favor of it have grown with the 
years. The chances of adoption of the plan 
are probably better now than at any time in 
the past 











Although the latest move is bipartisan in 
nature, it undoubtedly was stimula 1} ] 
discussions during the Republican national 
convention about inadequacy of the salary 
paid Vice Presidents, and by Governor 
Dewey's suggestion that they be ceive rreater 
powers. Governor Warren, the Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate, will s ra sal- 
ary cut of $5,000 a year if he is ele d Vice 
President Governor Dewey fav increas- 
ing the Vice President’s pay from enty to 
fifty thousand collars a vear and m ng the 
job vastly more important than it is now. 
Fe told reporters after the coi tion that, 
if elected, he would try to institute “his- 
toric” reforms in the Vice Presice: with a 
view to relieving the President of many bur- 
dens Under the Dewev pro 1, the Vice 
President would he more of an “Assista 
President” than the obscure offi | he has 
been too often in years past. 

If this plan were to be carried out the pro- 
posals to raise the Vice President's s and 
to provide him with an official residence in 
Washington would carry a reat deal af 
weight. The Vice President really is a st: - 
by President. He should receive enouch sal- 
ary to enable him to live in a sty befitting 
this hich position. And it would not | ve 
d r things to relieve him of the tas of 
house hunting by assuring him of ar fi 
home for him and his family while he le 
pies the No. 2 executive office. If t pecial 
session cannot find time to consider the bills 
introduced by Representativ E d 
Grecory the next Congress should give the 


matter earne attention, 


Mr. Speaker, echoing the sentiments 





of the Evening Star, another widely read 
newspaper, one which is also published 
in the city of Washington. added on the 
day following the support of its editorial 
columns, as follows: 

A “LITTLE WHITE HOUSE’ 

Two Members of Congress, a Democrat 
from IXentucky and a Republican from li- 
fornia, home States of the t Vi Presi- 
dential nominees, are joint authors of a bill 
for an official residence for the Nation's No. 2 
mar 

It’s a sound proposal—somethil it 
should have been done long ag 

California provides Governor Warren an 

fficial residence, and if he change a 
nie of the election he will take a lower 

alary when he comes to Washingtor He 


sh ouldn’t be expected to go house-hunting at 


the same time 


But while we're on the subject of housing, 
the little folks should not be ove d, 
either. Congress should pas t Paft- 


Ellender-Wa 
voice of the real-e e! 
the voices of the little folks 


The Republicans and the Repub ic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON FAWIORRCR LY Chirre 
Ui oe AY AONE Ta. Savekh doh 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA‘ 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak 
er, as part of my! canna Tami 
a most interesting article \ 


in Human Events for August 4, 1943, b: 
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Edna Lonigan. It will serve as a chal- 
lenge to every Republican who is inter- 
ested in maintaining free government in 
this country as opposed to socialism, 
communism, and statism. 
Tue REPUBLICANS AND THE REPUBLIC 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

President Truman has recalled Congress 
to present a program including Government 
provision of housing, Government control of 
education, and Government management of 
the national income through price control 
and rationing. 

The President really crossed the Rubicon 
to socialism in his acceptance speech at 
Philadelphia, as Human Events pointed out 
in its issue of July 21. He there put him- 

elf at the head of a movement to set up a 

welfare state on the European model, in 
which all power is centered in the hands 
of a few, and the masses are kept quiescent 
by subsidies from the public treasury. 

The question now is whether the Republi- 
cans wili openly oppose the President’s rad- 
ical Geparture from American principles, or 
whether they will temporize with the idea 
that the state can bring gifts, and merely 
promise to spend moderately and administer 
it all much better. 

Under the two-party system, if one major 
party turns Socialist, as the Democrats have 
then political contests tend to become 
a race between the two parties in the direc- 
tion of state dictatorship. 

Yet the system of providing welfare 
through Government aid to certain classes is 
not a success; it is a total failure. It ha 
been tried many times in many places, and 
it has always lowered the well-being of the 
nation which tried it. In the United States 
this system would destroy our constitutional 
form of government, and substitute the con- 
tinental form of democracy, in which em- 
battled classes struggle to the death for 
control of an all-powerful government. 

The Republican Party has not yet clearly 
revealed its position. Many Republican 
leaders do not understand the constitution- 
al issue any better than does President Tru- 
man. Others know that the peculiar slant 
of written and spoken discussion over the 
last 16 years has badly fitted the voters to 
make intelligent choice. So there is real 
danger that we shall have no party to take 
a stand against the groups which are get- 
ting used to Government benefits. Then, 
like Europe, we shall have only a choice be- 
tween two kinds of collectivism. 

Liberalism in Europe did not die in battle. 
It was not treacherously stabbed in the back. 
It yielded to the vested interests which 
grew as Government spending grew. If the 
Republicans are to defend this country 
against the loss of liberty through Govern- 
ment benefits, they must do better than any 


party in Europe was able tc do. 


qaone 


11 

d tion is a tremendous river of people, 
pushing and forcing its way through time. 
It can Gown the hardest granite of 
cruel circumstance, only to be dispersed in 

1ud and sv s, if the current of its life 
slows down. That has Fappened to both 
Germany and Britain. 

As industrialism spread in Germany, in 
the nineteenth century, it brought a move- 
ment for political liberalism. Germany was 

toward limited government, free 

; voluntary organization, on the 
hen English model. 

In the 1870’s Bismarck adopted the Ger- 
man new deal policy, making the state re- 
sponsible for the industrial masses, protect- 
ing them against fear and want. The only 
price the masses seemingly had to pay was 
to protect the Hohenzollern dynastv against 
the liberal opposition, by voting the funds 
for a strong central government. This pol- 
icy of state beneficence was really not new. 
It was in the direct line from the great 
Clector, It was Prussian. 


wear 


The impact of Bismarck’s socialism on the 
mind of western Europe was not in its di- 
vergence from German tradition, but in its 
direct challenge to England and the liberal 
tradition there. Here was a powerful indus- 
trial nation saying, for the first time: “We 
discard the theories of the British liberals; 
we laugh at the Manchester School. We will 
improve on their industrial capitalism but 
we despise their petty bourgeois political 
freedom.” 

With the introduction of State socialism, 
German liberalism was finished. The Gov- 
ernment gave “benefits” to labor, industry, 
farming, banks. Liberal arguments could 
not defeat these vested interests. 

So the Germans had only a choice between 
two collectivist groups. One wanted the 
state controlled by the imperial family, the 
other by the rising labor oligarchy. But 
both agreed on State control of industry, 
labor, farming, banks. No poltical force was 
leit to educate the people constantly in the 
idea that the State should not control] or 
regulate economic life at all, that the citi- 
zens, through the free market, can best direct 
their own economic destiny. 


Ill 


English liberties were not lost in the elec- 
tion of 1945. They were not lost in either 
world war. The further back we go, the 
clearer are the signs that the English were 
surrendering their liberties before Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee. By 1900, the 
astounding rate of growth in British eco- 
nomic wealth had begun to siow down, while 
the population curve continued upward. As 
an inevitable result, real wages declined, and 
the “social problem” reared its ugly head. 

There were two kinds of economic doctors: 
those who believed in holding more firmly 
to free experiment as the creative force, 
when difficulties increased, and those who 
said, “Let us try the new medicine from 
Germany. The patient shows a quick im- 
provement. Those who say the people wiil 
be permanently enervated can’t prove it. If 
it doesn’t work, we can always turn back.” 

In 1910, Britain adopted the German sys- 
tem of old-age and sickness insurance. By 
1924, Britain was taking the lead in sociali- 
zation, “insuring” workers against unem- 
ployment before the German Republic did. 
Lloyd George had transformed the Liberal 
Party into a middle-class Socialist Party. It 
was, of course, the end of the liberals. The 
Labor Party could promise more. 

No party in Britain stood for liberty first. 
There were many individual liberals, but 
there was no party constantly warning the 
people that government cannot give them 
benefits which they do not pay for them- 
selves. Even before Lloyd George, we see 
the English gradually building a govern- 
ment bureaucracy; we see the decline in 
enterprise and the growth of price-fixing. 
In colleges, graduates of German universities 
taught that rights were given by the state, 
and so the state could take them away. 

A century ago, Cobden warned the English 
that they had only one more generation in 
which to reorganize themselves before Amer- 
ican and Prussian industrial gains overtook 
them. He urged repeal of the corn laws, 
to buy time for Britain. But in the sixties 
both America and Germany were distracted 
by war, and England thought she could hold 
her lead. When the crisis came, the English 
people turned to the state. 

Liberalism was dead before socialism took 
over. As the English turned to the phil- 
csophy of statism, made glamorous by Prus- 
fian professors and generals, as government 
bureaus and cartels and other vested inter- 
ests grew, the English lost their independ- 
ence to the state. 


Iv 


In the last 16 years, we too have seen 
business, education, labor, and local gov- 
ernment in this country become accustomed 
to gifts from the Federal Government. Our 
danger is not from a dramatic abandonment 
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of liberalism, but from a leaking away of 
principles, a little compromise with ‘this 
spending program and with that, until the 
Republican Party is as completely enmeshed 
in its commitments to mass supporters as 
were the New Dealers. 

In such a race the ruthless always win, or 
as Hayek said, the worst get on top. The 
winners are those most skillful in finding 
benefits to attract new classes of supporters. 
Money is given first to the very poor, but 
soon farmers and labor are openly given 
premiums for supporting the party in power, 
As the government elite grows more skillfy| 
it devises benefits by which businessmen 
investors, city and State governments, are 
inveigled into the net of the spending power 
to give up their liberty in return for their 
own money. 

The answer to political power built on 
spending is not to spend less, or to spend 
it more efficiently, as some Republicans some. 
times assert. Any spending program must 
grow in the direction its nature prescribes— 
increasing ruthlessness. 

The only possible answer to the debauchery 
of the electorate is to stop all new giving, and 
to set a terminal date for every existing pro- 
gram beyond the bare minimum traditional 
for our Federal Government. 

The Republicans have fought four cam. 
paigns against a socialist government, but 
they have still to raise real opposition to the 
socialization of agriculture, the socialization 
of banking, and the attempts to socialize 
housing, education, and medicine. 

The only way to fight the vested interests 
built up by a spending government is to 
organize all the people who have a vested 
interest in preserving freedom. 

Farmers can give up their benefit checks~ 
if everyone else does. Colleges can give up 
their Federal tuition fees—if spending is 
stopped and private gifts are available again, 
Investors can give up their “guaranteed” 
investments—if the Government can no 
longer manipulate the money market. Banks 
need not depend on Government banking 
business—if competitive business is made 
free. 

If the Republicans yield now to the appeal 
for spending, or lift a finger to attract mass 
support, we will have no choice but to travel 
down the road the Germans entered under 
Bismarck and the English entered under. 
Lloyd George: the road to totalitarianism, 
It would be far better from every viewpoint 
for the Republicans to go down fighting for 
the principles of freedom, if they must, than 
to win a “glorious victory” by yielding to 
European statism in the name of public 
welfare. 


On Need of Screening DP’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the third 
and concluding portion of an article by 
Mr. Abraham G. Duker on the need for 
screening immigrants to the United 
States: 

(Part III) 

Reference has been made to the armbands 
which distinguished the collaborationists— 
killers. A captured film made by an ama- 
teur Nazi photographer and shown at the 
Nuremberg trial showed a large aggregation 
of women, many of them naked and swollen, 
being beaten and dragged by the hair by 
these collaborationists. 
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COLLABORATIONISTS AIDED IN THEIR ESCAPE TO 


GERMANY 
These collaborationists, who come for the 
most part from relatively small cities and 


es. and are therefore known to the local 
ations, have naturally fled with the 
and are fearful of returning to their 

pla of origin. As a rule, the Nazis during 
reir retreats were not concerned with the 
+a of the collaborationists and left them 
ift for themselves. Exceptions were 
heless made for loyal Poles and Ukrain- 

The following entry is found in Frank’s 

(August 5, 1944): 
dent von Craushaar submits to the 
r general a teletype addressed to Gau- 
Bracht concerning the transport of 
Poles and Ukrainians back into the 
In this teletype it is requested that 
ted passage across the borders into 

Reich should be granted to these Poles 

Ukrainians if they could identify them- 

as loyal Poles and that they should 

» recruited for the construction of for- 

ns. The governor general signs this 
C. 
Koerner, deputy chief of military govern- 
! t in the Ukraine, writes as follows about 
stward retreat to Germany: 

Greatest immigration of peoples in the 
Ukraine of all time. Over a million people, 
] 00 racial Germans, over a million heads 

tle, thousands of voluntary assistants 
I )}, and millions of soldiers are moving 
in a westerly direction.” (Document 1198- 


rhe thousands of voluntary assistants are 
present day political refugees. What a meta- 
morphosis. 
THEY SAVED THEIR FAMILIES 


Because of their close association with the 
Naz the eastern collaborationists succeeded 
in taking along their families. The Nazis did 
not want children as slave laborers. They 

y took sturdy adults. The children found 

the camps are those of collaborationists. 
¢ n collaborationists can be identified pre- 
isely because they have their children with 
them. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that these 
criminal elements would endeavor to escape 

> wrath of neighbors and the kin of those 

m they murdered or mistreated. This is 
precisely what they did, joining the tens of 
t] ands of their brethren who were already 
the Reich, serving it voluntarily in various 
capacities, 

Dr. Karl Gruber, Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tria, declared on November 15, 1946, at Lake 
uccess that there were many “fascistic ele- 
ments and criminals” among the displaced 
persons in Austria. “These elements fled 
West ahead of the German Army as it re- 
treated from the eastern front and settled 
stria.”’ 

Vhat is true of Austria is truer yet of Ger- 
many and even Italy. Those in Italy are col- 
laborationists with almost no exceptions. It 
might be added at this point that the pres- 
ent exposition takes no account of the col- 
laborationist element constituting the bulk 
of the displaced persons from Slovakia, Yugo- 
slavia (the murderous Ustashis and the Mos- 
), Rumania, and Hungary. For sheer 
célight in massacre the Moslem SS, the 
tashis, Slovaks and Hungarians were not 
inferior to the Balts and Ukrainians. 
Still another aspect of the collaborationist 
a should be noted. The Poles have excel- 
seht reason to hate the Ukrainians for what 
! did to them during the occupation 
period. Yet there is a remarkable quiescence 
on this score. The reason is that both fac- 
s found outside Poland know that they 
re guilty of identical crimes. This does not 
pply, of course, to Poles who left before 1939, 
and the genuine slave laborers. 











t 
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SOVIETS DEPORT DEMOCRATIC ELEMENTS 
Yet another factor is to be considered, 

The Soviets had indeed brutally deported 

many Balts and Poles to Siberia during 
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1939-41. Parenthetically it might be noted 
that the Communist Party—indeed, leftist 
parties of all descriptions—were banned 
under the regimes which prevailed in the 
Baltic States. When the Communists took 
control they naturally had a field day squar- 
ing accounts with their former persecutors. 
The Nazis, who certainly had no interest in 
minimizing Bolshevik brutality, placed the 
number of deportees at about 40,000. 

In any event, the deportees to Siberia who 
may very justly lay claim to being political 
refugees, are not the ones who are found in 
the DP camps. Many in the camps and out- 
side them are the ones who dispatched hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent persons to 
death, contributed to the prolongation of the 
war by aiding in the extermination of parti- 
sans, drove their own peoples to forced labor, 
starved their own people to feed the Nazis, 
and plundered the wealth of their respective 
countries for their own and their masters’ 
enrichment. These people are not refugees 
from political oppression. 

While in the west, where collaboration did 
not include massacre or torture to the extent 
practiced in eastern Europe, trials of col- 
laborationists were initiated immediately 
following liberation, and have continued 
since with full approval of liberal public 
opinion, Yet, collaborationists from the east 
are regarded as martyrs. Never was the crown 
of martyrs more easily acquired and more 
unjustly worn. 

LAXNESS OF AMERICAN AUTHORITIES 


The American authorities have not, in fact, 
made any attempt, even of a superficial na- 
ture, to check on the identity of these politi- 
cal refugees. They have, as a matter of 
record, released collaborationist murderers 
who had been recognized as such by survivors, 
A former American soldier reports that in 
April 1946 several Jewish survivors recognized 
in the streets of Fuerth, near Nuremberg, the 
Ukrainian collaborationist, Stepan Harasi- 
mowicz, and had him arrested. Incidentally, 
like all faithful collaborationists, he had his 
family with him. Harasimowicz was com- 
mandant of the Ukrainian police in Delatyn, 
Poland. He participated in the massacre of 
1,700 Jews of Delatyn on October 14, 1941. 
Subsequent to that he drove out other Jews 
to the mass graves and ordered them to wash 
the dead bodies and to drink the water. The 
witnesses were requested to execute affidavits, 
and they did so. Two weeks later they saw 
Harasimowicz walk about freely in Fuerth. 
They appealed to Justice Jackson’s oifice, 
Upon inquiry the C-I-C agent said that, first, 
the jails are too full, and, besides, he was not 
at all clear as to what disposition is to be 
made of men like Harasimowicz. Members 
of Justice Jackson's staff were repeatedly ap- 
proached about the problem of collaboration- 
ists but were helpless to do anything, 

It is extremely doubtful that these col- 
laborationists give their correct names to 
the authorities. No proper screening is 
possible unless the names and data given 
by them can be verified at their places of 
origin. One might add that the statistics 
on occupational distribution among the col- 
laborationists, published by various Ameri- 
can bodies, are largely worthless, as the 
collaborationists prepared the _ statistics 
themselves with a view to complying to 
the rumored needs of the various countries 
considering their admission. Hence prob- 
ably the large proportion of farmers among 
them. 

WHY SO MANY DP’S RETURNED TO THEIR 
HOMELAND 

Upon the collapse of the Nazis 6,000,000 
persons of those who had been brought to 
Germany made their way back home a 
once. They did not even stop long enough 
to avenge themselves on their German Op- 
pressors. Having been torn from their 
homes and families by force, they followed 
the natural human impulse and returned 
to kin and hearth. Nearly another million 
followed soon afterward, These people had 
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committed no crimes and therefore had no 
qualms about returning home. (Senator 
Cooper places the repatriated at 8,000,000.) 
Many of the Jews did the same upon libera- 
tion, but finding no homes or kin and being 
surrounded by a hostile population, had no 
alternative but to return to the western 
zones. It is clear that many among those 
who did not return and refuse to return 
are doing so because they know very well 
that their criminal activities are known to 
their neighbors, not because they believe in 
democracy. 

It is one of the cruel ironies of our day 
that the victims, the tormented, exploited, 
and starved have returned to their, in many 
cases devastated, homes, to poverty and pri- 
vation, and to totalitarian regimes, w 
the oppressors and tormentors and exploit- 
ers, they who enjoyed the good life under 
the Nazis, have been acclaimed as apostles 
of freedom, the living embodiment of the 
spirit of liberty, and are to be given the 
supreme boon of admission to the ! 
States by special legislation, which gives 
them every priority over the real victim 

It is sad to relate that in spite of the facts 
elucidated above which are self-explanatory, 
there is not even a hint in the three re- 
ports prepared by committees of Congre 
on the real nature of some of these DI 
namely, those outside of the Jews and those 
who were found in concentration camps 
as “detainees” and not as guards and capcs 
On the contrary, the most pernicious col- 
laborationists, the Balts, are showered with 
praise. 

The problem of the _ collaborationists- 
murderers of Eastern Europe is one of moral- 
ity, of criminal law, of social ethics. It 
reaches beyond the guilibility of the ill-in- 
formed public and the one-sided propagan- 
dists. Let every honest American, every one 
who truly and genuinely cherishes the spirit 
of freedom that generated and gave mean- 
ing effect to the concept “political refugee” 
beware of giving his support to the killers 
and tormentors. Let us not confound mar- 
tyrs with murderers. If these criminals are 
admitted to this country as political refu- 
gees, and moreover given priority as such, 
the term born in sanctity and nurtured in 
idealism will have come to an ignominious 
end in the year 1948 in these United State 
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SCREENING IS ESSENTIAL 

If admitted, these quislings, collaboration- 
ists, and just ordinary murderers will 
strengthen the Fascists and reactionary 
wings of the foreign language groups in this 
country. They will be on hand to furnish 
instructions in mass murder and Fascist con- 
nivings to all ambitious totalitarix 
these people have no scruples at all 
will poison the fair atmosphere of this coun- 
try. Areal and thorough screening is essen- 
tial. However, effective screening is impos- 
sible without thorough studies of the Nazi 
reports and records, as well as depositi 
of Jewish DP’s and residents of the localitie 
from which the pogromi hail A spe l 
body ought to be established for this pur- 
pose, with representatives attached to 
consular bodies, 











Mr. Truman Ignores Economic Facts in 
Urging Inflation Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following timely discussion by 
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John S. Knight, editor cf the Detroit 
Free Press, of President Truman’s de- 
mands upon Congress, now in special 
Bessicn: 

Mr. TRUMAN IGNORES ECONOMIC Facrs IN 

URGING INFLATION CHECKS 

Up on Capitol Hill, a sullen Congress is 
sitting in special session called by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to meet the ure 
gent needs of the people. 

Elsewhere in Washington, the city is de- 
serted except for Government officials, forced 
by the President’s action to forego their 
August vacations, and the usual seersuckered 
sur 

Because of the political factors involved, 
no one is regarding the special session se- 
riously or anticipates that any constructive 
action will be taken. 

When President Truman used the rostrum 
of the Democratic National Convention to 
announce his intention of calling Congress 
back this summer, he gave the Republicans 
good reason to cry “politics.” 

For more than a decade, a Congress dom- 
inated by Mr. Truman’s own party had failed 
to find a solution to many of the problems 
now characterized by the President as 
urgent. 

It is therefore not surprising, although 
disappointing, that the Republicans were un- 
able to dispose of the many complexities 
facing the Eightieth Congress in less than 
the year and a half they have had a majority. 

In his fight for reelection, Mr. Truman 
realizes that he has only two valid issues: 
High prices and the record of the Eightieth 
Congress 

It is, of course, possible to make a sub- 
Stantial case against the record of any Con- 
gress, no matter which party is in power. 

If the Republicans have failed to enact a 
housing bill, the Democratic record was no 
better. In fact, the feeble efforts of Wilson 
Wyatt, Truman’s one-time Housing Expediter, 
were a standing joke in Washington. 

If the Republicans have refused to swallow 
the President's anti-inflation remedies, it is 
because they are nostrums rather than cures. 

With regard to civil rights, the Republican 
record is immeasurably better than that of 
Mr. Truman's party. 

Mr. Roosevelt talked glibly about these 
matters but never once did he force the is- 
sue on his fellow Democrats from the deep 
South. 

When the President urges repeal cof 
Taft-Hartley Act 


get that 


the 
the country must not for- 
more Democrats in both the Senate 
and the House voted for Taft-Hartley than 
voted against it. In fact the Taft-Hartley 
Act could never have been passed over the 
President's veto without strong Democratic 
support 

On many of the other recommendations 
contained in the President’s special message 
to Congress, Republicans and Democrats are 
divided in their support and opposition with- 
out regard to party lines, 

The y of President Truman’s posi- 
tion on the high cost of living is that he is 
dcdging the realities of the situation in or- 


der to gain a campaign issue. 


frailty 


No one likes high prices, not even the mane 
tr 


ufacturers who seem to profit most. Ulti- 
mately, a constantly spiraling economy leads 

to one end—economic disaster for all. 
The President would deal with inflation 
reinstating the excess profits tax, re- 
ice controls and restricting credit. 
y the ures could be effective, 
coupled with an all-out attack 

gainst inflation on every front. 
As Walter Lippmann says so aptly: “There 
is a simple test by which the public can find 
it who is trying to deal sincerely and intelli- 
tiy with inflation. 
; the candidate begin or end 

ith a clear and siern warning that 
gram is effective, it must be painful 


s, Wage earners, businessmen, and 


? 


+ nA 


“Does he put the public on notice that they 
cannot continue to enjoy the benefits of 
inflation—that is to say full employment, 
high wages, booming markets, high profits— 
and at the same time be able to buy at lower 
prices everything they are trying to buy? 

“If the public man says none of this, if he 
believes or pretends to believe that he can 
reduce prevailing prices without reducing 
current incomes of farmers, workers, and 
businessmen, if, in other words, he talks as if 
the people could have their cake and eat it, 
too, he is deceiving himself.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s devastating sincerity test 
would flunk Mr, Truman on every count. 

It was Truman who thought we could have 
ceilings on prices without applying the same 
rule to wages. It is Mr. Truman who is now 
trying to create the illusion that he, with 
the help of Congress, can reduce the cost of 
living without breaking the boom, 

he President's failure to recommend an 
anti-inflation program which is all embracing 
exposes his insincerity and lack of statesman- 
ship. 

Truman wants 
remedy. 

It is to be hoped, as the campaign pro- 
presses, that the public will examine the 
speeches of both Presidential candidates, not 
so much for what they say as for what they 
fail to say. 

As yet, Governor Dewey’s views are un- 
known. It is unlikely that he will clarify his 
position until the special session of Con- 
gress has been concluded. So far as we are 
able to determine, he is making no effort to 
influence its judgment and will not be bound 
by its acts. 

Mr. Truman's record is, of Course, 
to inspection. 

That record is a sorry contradiction in eco- 
nomics. He has tried to control prices with- 
out placing similar ceilings on wages. At one 
time, he dencunced controls as the methods 
of a police state; now he urges their necessity. 

The President is for continued Govern- 
ment support of farm products but he omits 
any reference to their effect on consumer 
prices. 

Housewives are not told that our taxpay- 
ers are making it possible for the British 
housewife to purchase bread at 4 cents a 
pound, beef rib roast at 40 cents, bacon at 
48 cents, and butter at 39 cents a pound. 

We don’t begrudge the British housewife 
these lower prices, but it should be under- 
stood that when Canada sells Great Britain 
bacon at 36 cents the United States Gov- 
ernment gives Great Britain the dollars with 
which to pay the bill. 

United States gifts of about a billion a year 
finance British buying abroad. This is money 
paid by American citizens who are plagued 
with sky-high prices at home. 

We have never heard President Truman 
denounce the various unions in the building 
trades whose restrictive practices inflate the 
cost of housing. 

He has recommended no cuts in the ordi- 
nary affairs of Government. 

He has not cracked down on the Depart- 
ment of Defense for failing to introduce 
the economies that were anticipated under 
the Unification of the Services Act. 

In short, the President is either lacking in 
any knowledge cof elementary economics or he 
willfully chooses to deceive the public by dis- 
regarding the contributing factors to infla- 
tion which are laden with political dyna- 
mite. 

It is in such a climate of mutual distrust 
and partisan politics that the Congress has 
gathered in Washington’s midsummer heat 
to consider the President’s wholly inadequate 
program. - 

A few days spent in the galleries of the 
House and Senate are enough to convince any 
visiting fireman that the only result of this 
special session will be an unwarranted waste 
of taxpayers’ money. 


a campaign issue, not a 


open 
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Mr. Truman wants an issue for his cam. 
paign. The Republicans are determined he 
shall not have it. 

“The vigor of our democracy is judged py 
its ability to take decisive action,” says tha 
President. . ; 

“Congress would be fully justified in aq. 
journing at once,” retorts Senator Tarr. 

What they both mean and fully u 
stand is that in accordance with the great 
game of American politics, nothing will pe 
done until after the November elections. 

JOHN 8. Knicur, 


American Taxpayers Finance Stupid 
Policy in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, the American taxpayer is a long- 
suffering individual. Some day he will 
rise up and hold Congress responsible 
for the crazy policy that has been used 
to destroy industrial plants in Germany, 
There is positively no excuse for it. The 
State Department offers an alibi by say- 
ing it is part of the agreement made with 
Russia and other European countries by 
Roosevelt at Yalta and Truman at Pots- 
dam. The cost of this wanton destruc- 
tion of property can never be estimated 
and the American taxpayer will carry the 
load for generations. ‘Truman should be 
impeached and the State Department 
officials who have carried out the pro- 
gram removed from office. This episode 
in our history will forever shame us and 
the generations that follow. 

Notwithstanding this diabolical crime 
imposed upon the people of this country, 
for it is our burden, Mr. Speaker, there 
are groups within our orders who want 
to destroy the German people. It is 
their avowed and sworn objective to re- 
duce the people of Germany to abject 
slavery. Many of these people are in- 
fluential private citizens; some of them 
are in high office. They are out to get 
revenge. I would remind them of that 
biblical injunction: “Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” 

Mr. Speaker, several months ago mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs were advised that the dismantling 
program in Germany had stopped. Word 
reaches us now that it has not. Iam in- 
formed that as late as last June, 54 steel 
production plants, 31 rolling mills, and 54 
pipe-making or assembling factories 
have been or are being dismantled. 

Mr. Sveaker, just last week our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] returned from a 
trip to Europe. While there he went 
into Germany on a special mission to a 
small town by the name of Kamen. One 
of the cities in Mr. STEFan’s district, 
Bloomfield, Nebr., decided to adopt a 
German town and it was Kamen, in the 
Ruhr. So when he was there he met the 
mayor and many of the people and they 
thanked our colleague for the Care pack- 
ages that had been sent to them by the 








people in Bloomfield. In this little town 
was a factory that manufactured freight 
car wheels and the mayor, very sadly, 
told that the occupation authorities had 
decreed that the wheel plant must be 
dismantled. This will be a great loss 
and it would mean unemployment for the 
workers and that many more people for 
the Americans to feed. 

It is a pressing necessity, Mr. Speaker, 
that the railroads in Germany be recon- 
structed if it is to rehabilitate itself. Yet 
we find, as above, acts of sheer stupidity 
on the part of the occupation authorities. 
I am informed that since VE-day a 
creat number of these plants have been 
destroyed under the dismantling pro- 
oram. 

Mr, Speaker, the democratic adminis- 
tration must be held accountable and 
responsible for the wanton destruction 
of property that is going on in Germany, 
The people will not forget. 

Mr. Speaker, the taxpayers of the 
United States are paying the bill to sus- 
tain the economy of Germany and of 
western Europe to the tune of $4,900,- 
000,000 annually. It will not be denied 
that some plants have been dismantled 

nd now they are on a schedule to be 
rebuilt, again with American dollars. 

There is a considerable question, Mr. 
Speaker, as to the legality of our action 
in Germany in connection with the dis- 
mantling of industrial plants. This is 
a new idea and I believe contrary to the 
rues of war. This country has never 
embarked on this unchartered sea be- 
fore and we were participants in the 
Hague Conventions. It seems to me 
that we are open to an unlimited num- 
ber of claims for damages that might 
total billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 6, 1948, I intro- 
duced a resolution, House Resolution 
520, in which I requested that the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
I am a member, conduct a full in- 
vestigation of the conduct of the occupa- 
tion of Germany with respect to its eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, first, with special 
reference to the dismantling program, 
including all executive agreements un- 
ier Which the dismantled plants are be- 
ing given away; and, second, with refer- 
ence to the legality of our occupation 
activities from the standpoint of inter- 
national law and the law of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge at this time that 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs be authorized to sit and conduct 
the investigation as contemplated by my 
resolution. 





A Negro Looks at Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IRA. 


’ OF 
1ON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
OF VIRCINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 


also was impressed by Publisher Lee. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ORD an editorial entitled “A Negro Looks 
at Civil Rights,” published in the Dan- 
ville (Va.) Register, of August 1, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A NEGRO LOOKS AT CIVIL RIGHTS 


It is unfortunate that most of the news 
discussing race relations comes from pro- 
fessional agitators who have, or think they 
have, something to gain from creating ani- 
mosity while talking rabidly about discrimi- 
nation and, in the same voice, good will. 

As publisher of a newspaper with a large 
circulation and a corresponding influence, 
Davis Lee, Negro publisher of the Telegram, 
of Newark, N. J., which has some 500,000 
Negro readers in the Southern States, grew 
less willing to accept the preachments of 
agitators concerning racial relations in the 
South. He decided to do a bit of investigat- 
ing personally. Last Sunday he reported to 
his readers in a comprehensive article on the 
editorial page. Some excerpts which reflect 
his objective approach to the problem and 
provide sound counsel were called to our 
attention by the Bedford Democrat, which 
Keep- 
ing in mind that the comment is that of a 
distinguished champion of Negro advance- 
ment, and that it was printed in New Jersey, 
the Telegram editorial takes on added sig- 
nificance, 

“I have just returned from an extensive 
tour of the South. In addition to meeting 
and talking with our agents and distributors 
who get our newspapers out to the more than 
500,000 readers in the South, I met both 
Negroes and whites in the urban and rural 
centers. 

“Because of these personal observations, 
studies and contacts, I feel that I can speak 
with some degree of authority. I am cer- 
tainly in a better position to voice an opinion 
than the Negro leader who occupies a suite 
in downtown New York and bases his opin- 
ions on the South from the distorted stories 
he reads in the Negro press and in the Daily 
Worker. 

“The racial lines in the south are so clearly 
drawn and defined there can be no confusion, 
When I am in Virginia or South Carolina I 
don’t wonder if I will be served if I walk into 
a white restaurant. I know the score. How- 
ever, I have walked into several right here in 
New Jersey where we have a civil-rights law, 
and have been refused service. 

“The whites in the south stay with their 
own and the Negroes do likewise. This one 
fact has been the economic salvation of the 
Negro in the South. Atlanta, Ga., compares 
favorably with Newark in size and population. 
Negroes there own and control millions of 
dollars worth of business. All of the Negro 
business in New Jersey will not amount to 
@s much as our race has in one city in 
Georgia. This is also true in South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

“New Jersey today boasts of more civil 
rights legislation than any other State in the 
Union, and State government itself practices 
more discrimination than Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, or Georgia. New 
Jersey employs one Negro in the motor- 
vehicle department. All of the States above 
mentioned employ plenty. 

“No matter what a Negro wants to do, he 
can do it in the South. In Spartanburg, 5.C., 
Ernest Collins, a young Negro, operates a 
large funeral home, a taxicab business, a fill- 
ing station, grocery store, has several busses, 
runs a large farm and a night club. 

“Mr. Collins couldn’t do all that in New 
Jersey or New York. The only bus lines op- 
erated by Negroes are in the South. The 
Safe Bus Co. in Winston-Salem, N. C., owus 
and operates over a hundred. If a Negro in 
New Jersey or New York had the money and 
attempted to obtain a franchise to operate 
a line he would not only be turned down, but 
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he would be lucky if he didn’t get a bullet 
in the back. 

“The attitude of the southerners toward 
our race is a natural psychological reaction 
and aftermath of the Civil War. Negroes 
were the properties of these people. 

“Certainly you couldn’t expect the South 
to forget this in 75 or even a 150 years. That 
feeling has passed from one generation to 
another, but it is not one of hatred for the 
Negro. The Scuth just doesn’t believe that 
the Negro has grown up. No section of the 
country has made more progress in finding 
a workable solution to the Negro problem 
than the South. Naturally southerners are 
resentful when the Nerth attempts to ram a 
civil-rights program down their throats 

“The entire race program in America is 
wrong. Our approach is wrong. We expend 
all our energies, and spend millions of dollars 
trying to convince white people that we are 
as good as they are, that we are an equal. 
Joe Louis is not looked upon as a Negro but 
the greatest fighter of all time, loved and 
admired by whites in South Carolina as 


much as by those in Michigan. He con- 
vinced the world, not by propaganda and 
agitation, but by demonstration. 

“Our fight for recognition, justice, civil 


rights, and equality, should be carried on 
within the race. Let us demonstrate to the 
world by our living standards, our conduct, 
our ability, and intelligence that we are the 
equal of any man, and when we shall have 
done this the entire world, including the 
South, will accept us on our term Our 
present program of threats and agitation 
makes enemies out of cur friends.” 

The findings of Publisher Lee are just what 
any well-informed southerner, white or 
colored, has Known all along. The only dif- 
ference is that Publisher Lee has chosen to 
state plainly facts which agitation distorts, 
and which any Negro leader of lesser stand- 
ing could not declare without subjecting 
himself to vituperation and charges of being 
“a white man’s Negro.” 

Both white and colored people of the Na- 
tion must come to understand, and quickly, 
that much of the agitation attempting to 
break up their friendship and cordial rela- 
tions is inspired by persons at home and 
abroad wh have no interest whatever in 
seeing southern whites and Negroes march 
toward a firmer economic base and to higher 
economic base and to higher standards of 
living for both races. 





Our Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 

Mr. MULTER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of July 26, 1948: 

OUR TROJAN HORSE 


in the Rec- 


It would be entirely fitting if tl new 
Progressive Party of Henry Wallace and his 
Communist followers were to adopt t lro- 
jan horse as its symbol. For the record of 
the past week end at Philadelphia mak 
abundantly clear that this new party, while 
posing as friend and champion of the p 
of America, is committed to polici 3 
if adopted, would spell the almost cé n 
destruction of cur political system 

It is hard to identify the true pla of 
Henry Wallace in this new part t 
Perhaps he is its willing tool. O I 
that he is a dupe, a figurehead subje 
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manipulation by the sinister men who are 
ectually in control of the party's policies. 
But it does not matter greatly, for in the 
end the result is the same. Whatever the 
place of Mr. Wallace, the party is the enemy 
within our gates and there ought to be no 
hesitation in branding it as such. 

Mr. Wallace’s acceptance speech is worthy 
of attention, more so perhaps for what it 
leaves unsaid than for what it says. One 
can follow the devious line of this speech 
from beginning to end and not find any- 
where one word or hint of criticism of the 
Soviet Union. There is denunciation in 
abundance of our own leaders and our own 
policies. Mr. Wallace has no word of in- 
dorsement, or even of tolerance, for any- 
thing that the leaders of either major party 
have done or tried to do. He simply con- 
demns them and all their works. 

But in the eyes of this man, so far as his 
spoken words go, the Soviet Government is 
beyond reproach. This self-appointed cham- 
pion of the people, this advocate of the dig- 
nity and freedom of man, passes over with- 
out a murmur of protest the Soviet slave- 
labor camps, the rigged elections, the purges 
in the satellite states, the broken pledges 
and the provocations of the Soviet leaders. 
He ignores the refusal of the Soviets to come 
to any agreement on the problem of Ger- 
many, he closes his eyes to their flat rejec- 
tion of any workable program for the con- 
trol of atomic weapons, and he passes over 
in silence the near-paralysis of the United 
Nations which has resulted from Soviet 
abuse of its veto power. Mr. Wallace can see 
our own shortcomings and he can impute to 
us a variety of sins of which we are not 
guilty. But he finds nothing in the long 
record of Soviet transgressions which he 
deems worthy of even passing mention. 

He tells us that if he were President there 
would be no crisis in Berlin today. “I assure 
you,” he says, “that without sacrificing a 
Single American principle or public interest, 
we would have found agreement long before 
now with the Soviet Government.” How 
would he have done this? Mr. Wallace does 
not say. Beyond advocating a retreat from 
Berlin, he sets out no specific policies or 
methods by which he would succeed where 
others have failed. 

The people of this country need not re- 
main in ignorance of what Mr. Wallace, if he 
were President, would do, however, for the 
details are set forth in the new party’s plat- 
form, to which he subscribes 

First, he and his party would abandon the 
hall plan. This would pave the way for 
10s in western Europe and make it casier 
- the Communists to grab what is left of 
unhappy continent. To make certain 
this country could not interfere when 
he Red march begins, Mr. Wallace would dis- 
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ntinue the draft, cut back our prepared- 
; program, surrender our foreign bases, 
an@ destroy our stock pile of atom bombs. 
Ir ‘t, he would leave the United States 
defenseless and helpless to exert any influ- 
el t ) ] 
The next p! > of the Wallace platform is 
a dt 2m us up from within. The 


loyalty check would be discarded. Even the 





cks of workers in defense plants 
would I the board. The Government 
would be forbidden to interfere in strikes 
that cripple the Nation, and strikes as 
t G nme i would be per 
The effect of this, and one may well believe 
that it is the intended effect, would be to open 
the door to ultimate Communist domination 
( he economy of the United States. At any 
rate, this is the pattern that has been fol- 
lowed in Czechoslovakia, in France, in Italy, 
nd in her lands where some native son has 
been found who would come forward and 
S a front man for his Communist 
n 
L aspe of the third party’s 


o 


t has brought all of this 


into the open, The aim and purpose can be 
plainly seen. A vote for Henry Wallace in 
November will be a vote to open our gates 
to the Trojan horse that is waiting to come 
in, 





Our Displaced Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
talk about DP’s right here in America. 
We have talked and talked about the 
DP’s of Europe and We did more than 
talk. We appropriated millions of dol- 
lars for their care and support, and we 
did not hesitate on making their grants 
in accordance with their needs. But, 
here at home we have a group of DP’s 
that should at least be as near to us both 
as citizens and as Congressmen as the 
DP’s of Europe. I am thinking of our 
badly neglected fathers and mothers, the 
parents of us all. Mr. Speaker, their 
meager appropriations in the way of old- 
age assistance averaging around $1 per 
day is ridiculous when we consider that 
the dollar they receive today is only about 
42 cents in buying power compared to the 
dollar when the Social Security Act was 
passed by Congress. 

When the social security was passed 
by the Congress, many of us who are now 
on the majority, decried the inadequacy, 
the inequality and the regimentation 
that we said would grow into its admin- 
istration. Mr. Speaker, our predictions 
at that time have been fulfilled. The in- 
adequacy has grown by the declining 
buying power of the dollar making the 
grant more and more inadequate. The 
administration by the case workers and 
investigators have humiliated our elders 
until many choose to be hungry rather 
than to submit to the humiliation of 
their questionnaires and their investiga- 
tions. The fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment in its matching system pays vary- 
ing amounts in the different States is a 
sad commentary on our fair motto, 
“Equal justice under law.” 

We, on the Republican side of the aisle, 
have had much to say on this subject, Mr. 
Speaker, in the days that have inter- 
vened. We have called loudly for a de- 
cent American pension to replace this 
hodgepodge that is termed “old-age as- 
sistance.” We have been highly critical 
of the present administration along these 
lines. We have even gone So far as to 
make some pretty definite promises to 
the American people. How many times 
have we Republicans proclaimed during 
the very recent passed years, “just let us 
have a majority in the Congress and we 
will give you a decent old-age pension to 
take the place of this farce known as old- 
age assistance.” 

Mr. Speaker, they gave us the major- 
ity in the Congress. We have had many 
months in which to give this matter our 
consideration. Now, a majority of the 
Members of this body has petitioned the 
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leadership for a $60-per-month Federa] 
pension to take the place of old-age as. 
sistance. The responsibility certainly js 
inescapable. I for one on the majority 
side of the aisle want to make it crystal 
clear that I stand for giving this matter 
our attention. I want us to think of the 
DP’s, the deplorable plight of our dis- 
placed parents, in the United States of 
America. I pray that the leadership of 
this House will yield to the expressed pe- 
tition of the majority of the Members of 
this body. I urge with all of my strength 
that we shall make good our pledge to 
enact a decent old-age pension to take 
the place of old-age assistance, and that 
we do it before we adjourn, 





An Act To Create a National Housing Cor- 
poration for Low-Cost Housing Con- 
siruction in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


NATIONAL HOUSING CORPORATION 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to meet the housing emergency, it is 
suggested that the special session of the 
Eightieth Congress create a National 
Housing Corporation with the authority 
to issue $5,000,000,000 worth of bonds to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

These funds to be received from the 
Treasury Department against bonds ma- 
turing in 25 years, issued by the National 
Housing Corporation, hereafter referred 
to as NHC. The NHC would pay a rate 
of interest to the Treasury equal to but 
not in excess of the average interest cost 
to the Treasury of the national debt. 

NHC would have a small staff, perhaps 
not in excess of 200 employees. The 
Corporation would deal entirely with the 
State governments. Each State would 
create a similar corporation, hereafter 
referred to as SHC, for the purpose of 
borrowing from the NHC. The States 
could borrow from the NHC at a rate 
of interest of one-fourth of 1 percent in 
excess of the amount which the NHC 
pays to the Treasury. For example, if 
the NHC borrows from the Treasury at 
the rate of 2 percent, it would charge the 
States 24 percent. 

The NHC, as well as the States, would 

issue bonds with a 25-year maturity. 
Vhen a State borrows from the NHC it 
would turn over to the NHC special 
revenue bonds in the amcunt of the 
loan. The NHC would reserve the right 
to hold the bonds to maturity or until 
they are redeemed, or seil them to the 
public, as the agency might determine 
best. 

The State would make available to 
cities, counties, towns, and municipali- 
ties funds for building low-cost 
ing. The municipality would create a 
local housing corporation and would is- 
sue 25-year special revenue bonds with 
interest at a rate of one-fourth of 1 per- 
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cent in excess of the amount paid by the 
State. These bonds would be turned 
over to the State housing corporation as 
security for a loan; the SHC reserving 
ihe right to hold or sell the bonds as the 
SHC might determine best. 

In practice it would work as follows: 

The State of Pennsylvania might bor- 
row $100,000,000 from the NHC at 2% 
percent interest. The State would then 
loan, say, $5,000,000 to Erie, Pa., at a rate 
of 215 percent. Erie would acquire the 
necessary land and issue contracts to 
private construction companies, on com- 
petitive bidding, for the construction of 
a civen number of low-cost houses. It is 
suggested that in no case should a mu- 
nicipality attempt to build less than 100 
low-cost houses at a time, in order to 
secure the best prices on materials. 

When the houses are completed, the 
Erie Housing Corp. would sell them to 

ndividuals in that area who are in 
desperate need of adequate housing. 

It is suggested that the Congress direct 
and limit the cost of these houses to a 
$5 000, $7,500, or $10,000 range, with 75 
percent of all houses to be in the $5,000 
class. The Erie Housing Corp. woula sell 
the houses without profit. The mort- 
gages would be placec through local fi- 
nancial institutions, and, as far as possi- 
ble, on equal basis. These institutions 
would be responsible for appraisal, and 
so forth. 

The Erie Housing Corp. would require 
a down payment of 10 per cent. The 
mortgages would be issued up to $0 per- 
cent of purchase price. The mortgage 
would be amortized over a 20-year period 
and carry interest at 4 percent. 

By buying these houses at cost, the in- 
dividual would be able to purchase a 
home without the normal profit mark-up 
of 20 to 30 percent made by private con- 
tractors. On a $5,000 house this mark- 
up amounts to $1,000 to $1,500. Since the 
individual buys at cost, he should not be 
allowed to sell for a period of 5 years. 
Should he be forced to dispose of his 
house because of an emergency, arrange- 
ments could be made through the Erie 
Housing Corp. to take over his obligation 
on a reasonable basis. This would pre- 
vent individuals from trying to profit at 
the expense of the Government. 

It is suggested that when the mort- 
gage is placed on the house by the bank 
or other financial institution the 
institution have the right to retain that 
mortgage, guaranteed by the Erie Hous- 
ing Corp., or of turning that mortgage 
over to the Erie Housing Corp. and re- 
ceiving full payment, plus a fee of one- 
half of 1 percent of the amount involved 
for services rendered. 

t is further suggested that two special 
provisions be incorporated into the mort- 
gage contract: 

First. A sum sufficient to cover a blan- 
ket group-insurance policy be added to 
the monthly payment. The insurance to 
be placed with a private insurance com- 
pany—under no circumstances Govern- 
ment. 

Second. A sum of $5 a month would 
be added to monthly payments. This is 
to be held in reserve against unforeseen 
emergencies which might arise in any 
family, such as prolonged sickness or pro- 


} 


longed unemployment. This reserve fund 
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would be held by the Erie Housing Corp. 
and could be applied against payments 
only if the corporation was satisfied that 
a real emergency existed. 

a set-up would be something like 
this: 


Monthly payment, including interest, 





amortization, and fire insurance__. $30.00 
Death-benefit insurance_...._._____ 2.50 
Reserve against emergencies.______._- 5. 00 
Total monthly payment__.___. 37. 50 


The group insurance policy would be 
drawn in such a manner that if either 
husband or wife died—and both would 
have to be in good health at the time the 
policy was taken out—the survivor would 
receive the hame free and clear, with the 
insurance company paying the proceeds 
to the Erie Housing Corp. 

As the Erie Housing Corp. received 
monthly payments or lump sum, they are 
required to retire bonds held by the State, 
and the State, in turn, required to retire 
those held by the NHC, and the NHC re- 
quired to retire those held by the Treas- 
ury. This could be mandatory by law. 
This operation would not cost the tax- 
payers one penny. In time it would bea 
self-liquidating operation. 

Each housing corporation could retire 
their securities at 1 percent premium, 
even though those securities might be 
sold to the public. The NHC or a State 
housing corporation would have the right 
to sell to the public bonds received by 
them. 

This program would accomplish sev- 
eral things: 

First. It would remove housing from 
Washington domination, and would re- 
turn it to the local community. 

Second. It would remove thousands of 
employees from the Federal pay roll. 

Third. It would take housing out of 
national politics. 

Fourth. The individual who had pur- 
chased a house from the municipality in 
which he lived would feel a greater obli- 
gation to maintain the property and to 
make the monthly payments than he 
would to an unknown Government in 
Washington. 

Fifth. The municipality would see that 
the property was maintained at a satis- 
factory level. 

Sixth. Local officials would seek to 
help the taxpayer home owner in the 
event he was out of a job. This is a di- 
rect blow at communism, totalitarianism, 
bureaucracy, and inflation. 

DIFFICULTIES 

First. The principal difficulty in con- 
nection with this plan is the same any 
housing authority would face; the short- 
age of material and shortage of labor. 
Building crafts and supply companies 
must help in the success of the act to 
ward off controls. 

Second. The Congress might suggest 
that insofar as possible local municipali- 
ties use home talent in their own con- 
struction to avoid national conflict. This 
would prevent one community bidding 
against another for labor. 

Third. Local politicians, contractors, 
building supply houses, and others, in 
many cases, would seek cuts. The law 
should be strong enough to prevent this. 
Anyone guilty of receiving such cuts 
should be punished by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. The punishment should call 
for a minimum of 5 years in prison or a 
$25,000 fine, or both. 

To meet the housing emergency in 
larger cities, the State Housing Corpora- 
tion could make loans to the city for the 
purpose of remodeling outdated slum 
buildings, putting in new bathroom facil- 
ities, proper ventilation, etc. The mu- 
nicipality could make a grant or a loan 
to the local landlord for this purpose. 

The Lightieth Congress authorizes, 
without spending a dime, $5,000,000,000 
for low-cost housing. 

One million houses for the United 
States of America. 

No taxing group’s responsibility. 

A cushion against a recession. 

An act of deflation. 

A deficiency bill for amount needed— 
never in excess of $5,000,000,000. 





Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the RecorD an excellent editorial, 
entitled “Price Controls,’ which ap- 
peared in the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal 
and Courier, 

I earnestly recommend a careful read- 
ing of this particular editorial by every 
Member of Congress and by every citi- 
zen. In clear and concise logic it dem- 
onstrates the complete unworkability of 
a system of selective price control that 
President Truman has recommended. 

PRICE CONTROLS 

It should be understood that fixing price 
controls as a means of holding or reducing 
prices is not the simple matter it may seem 
to be on the surface. The President, it 
will be recalled, has asked Congress to give 
him authority to fix prices as a means of 
reducing the high cost of living. 

It has been officially suggested that should 
such authority be given, which seems un- 
likely, petroleum and petroleum products 
would be among the first to receive con- 
sideration. Our economy is so complicated, 
however, that it would be unfair and im- 
proper, probably even unworkable, to limit 
the price on petroleum and its prcducts 
What about all the factors which go into 
the production of these commodities, all 
of which influence prices? If a price 1 
is to be placed on petroleum and it rod- 
ucts limits must also be placed upon l 
wages paid in the industry; upon transpor- 
tation costs—rail, truck, and pipe line. The 
cost of steel and other material used in the 
industry must also be fixed. If prices are 


fixed without controlling the influencing 
factors, producers, refiners, and distributors 
stand to get caught in a squeeze which will 
force them out of business, eliminat y our 


vital petroleum supplies, 
Again, as an example, the price of n 


could not be fixed without going ail the way 
down the line to control the price of things 
that help establish meat prices. In brief, if 
meat prices are fixed, prices ed must 
also be controlled. ‘T pri on steel and 
coal could hardly b xeC 

ling the wages of those empioyed in 
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industries. Something would have to crack, 
for instance, if steel workers got a raise while 
steel prices were held under tight Govern- 
ment control. 

Experience has proved that price control 
cannot be a half-way measure. It must take 
in everything or nothing if it is to work at 
all. And if there are to be controls, there 
must be some sort of special agency to en- 
force it. That means snoopers, probers, 
enforcers, and other payrollers interfering 
with our private affairs, and at a cost of 
nillions of dollars. 

No, cther and better ways must be found 
to solve our price problem. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the bills which should be passed at this 
special session is Federal aid to educa- 
tion. During the regular session, the aid 
bill was passed by the Senate and now 
only needs the approval of the House. If 
the committee in charge of this bill would 
report it out, it would receive House 
approval. 

I recognize the reluctance to report 
out this bill is not based on any objection 
to Federal aid to education, but because 
of the warning of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the Government will prob- 
ably have an unbalanced budget at the 
end of this next fiscal year due to large 
commitments for military purposes and 
foreign relief, consequently it was con- 
sidered unwise to pass the legislation at 
this time but rather wait until next year 
when present commitments will be re- 
duced. 

I know that there has also been reluc- 
tance on the part of some Members to 
approve this legislation with the present 
set-up in the Office of Education under 
the Federal Security Agency. Recent 
investigations have disclosed an un- 
healthy condition in that Agency. 

Looking at the situation realistically, 
the measure giving Federal aid to edu- 
cation will be passed by either the Eight- 
ieth Congress at this special session or 
by the Eighty-first Congress next spring. 
I believe our next President will be Gov- 
ernor Dewey and my information is that 
he is favorable to the proposed Federal 
aid bill. Iurge the people who now con- 
trol this matter to bring it out on the 
fioor of the House, let it be passed, and 
include a provision that it will not be- 
come effective until July 1, 1949. This 
proviso will eliminate any budgetary dif- 
ficulty. Passing the bill at this time 
will eliminate the necessity of the bill 
being processed through committees at 
the next session and being again con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

Today cur Nation is fighting commu- 
nism. The fight is more serious than 
people generally believe. The struggle 
will be persistent and long. The best 
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place to fight alien doctrines and philoso- 
phies is in our schools. In the end, the 
battle will be won or lost in our school 
system. Wecan depend upon our teach- 
ers to do a good job. Their past record 
entitles them to that confidence. 





High Prices Not Due to Wage Rises 
Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle of Thursday, Au- 
gust 5, 1948: 


HIGH PRICES NOT DUE TO WAGE RISES ALONE 


A radio report tells us that the oil in- 
dustry for the first half of 1948 has a billion 
dollars in profits. This is the highest in the 
history of the industry. 

News releases this week list dozens of cor- 
porations with profits double what they were 
at this time last year. Some few show a 
slight decline. 

We will not go into a statistical break- 
down on the subject. We would like to point 
out one observation on the facts. The prop- 
agandists are constantly dinning into the 
ears of the public that the total cause of 
high prices is due to wage increases. 

The publicity contradicts a simple fact. 
The increase in profits of the various con- 
cerns mentioned in the news releases, and 
others unnamed, are estimated after taxes 
and after wage increases have been deducted. 

We are not arguing for any share-the- 
wealth plan. It is quite true that if we were 
to spread the resources of the wealth around 
the country and give every one a little it 
would soon mean sharing poverty rather than 
wealth. It would not form a solid base for 
a better distribution of resources. 

Nor do we question the legitimacy of the 
profits that are shooting skyward. A case 
could be made out against many on the 
point, no doubt. 

The purpose of this piece is to spike the 
evident untruth that wage increases are the 
single and universal cause of price increases. 

The truth of the matter is that in very 
few industries have the wage increases al- 
lowed the workers to catch up with the cost 
of living. In many industries over and above 
the cost of the wage increases a dispropor- 
tionate increase in profits is shown. 

We would like to know how the propa- 
gandists explain the gap between the two 
items. 





Inflation: Talk or Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSY™.VANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 





RecorD, I include the following article 
by Peter Edson, from the Washington 
Daily News of August 3, 1948: 


INFLATION: TALK OR CURE? 


(By Peter Edson) 

From the standpoint of straight logic, the 
Republican case against doing anything 
about inflation leaves something to be de- 
sired. There is too much tendency to talk 
about causes, rather than cures. Principal 
arguments advanced by GOP Congressmen 
are these three: 

1. Primary cause of inflation is the large 
volume of exports and Marshall plan aid 
shipping out of this country goods which, if 
left at home, would increase domestic sup- 
plies and so cut prices, 

2. A secondary factor is too high Govern. 
ment spending, which increases the supply 
of money in circulation and so drives prices 
up. 

3. Democratic administration fiscal policies 
are inflationary. 

The President's mid-year economic report 
to the Congress sheds a little light on all 
three of these Republican points. 

1. The total volume of foreign aid for the 
year ending June 30, 1949, is $7,000,000,000. 
This represents less than 3 percent of 
America’s gross national production of goods 
and service. 

About half of this first year’s foreign aid 
consists of gocds to be procured outside the 
United States. This “offshore procurement” 
constitutes the bulk of commodities in tight 
supply in the United States, such as petro- 
leum, nonferrous metals, meats, fats and oils, 
fertilizer, newsprint, and lumber. Finally, 
the total amount spent for foreign aid this 
year will be less than was spent in 1947, 

These facts should put the inflationary im- 
pact of the foreign-aid program in proper 
perspective. 

2. Biggest item of Government spending is 
for national defense. Last January, budget 
estimates for the armed services were put 
at $10,900,000,000. The last Congress, with 
Republican majorities, mind you, jumped 
this figure by $3,500,000,000 to $14,400,000,000. 

The President’s economic report admits 
that over the next 3 years this stepping up 
of Government stock piling and procurement 
programs for the armed services—particularly 
the Air Force—will put greater strains on 
short supplies of raw materials. 

3. On the matter of Government fiscal 
policies, Republican spokesmen in Congress 
have made quite a point about how the 
GOP has been responsible for balancing 
the budget for the first time in years, and 
that this has had an anti-inflationary effect. 
When all the figures are in, the exact opposite 
may be proved. 

During the first half of the calendar year 
1948, the Treasury piled up an $8,000,000,- 
000 surplus. The Republican tax-cut bill, 
according to present estimates, will cut Gov- 
ernment revenues by nearly $5,000,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending next July 1. In- 
creased defense expenditures authorized by 
the last Congress plus the tax cut may there- 
fore put the Treasury back in the red. This 
would mean nothing would be paid on the 
national debt. Instead it would get bigger. 

The effect of the tax cut, furthermore, is 
to put more spending money in the hands of 
the people. This increases the inflationary 
forces, instead of diminishing them. 

In spite of all the logic that can thus be 
put behind the President's anti-inflationary 
program, it must be admitted that the pro- 
gram isn’t going over. The Congress would 
rather investigate spy scares than do any- 
thing about cutting the cost of living. 





Address of India Edwards, Executive 
Director, Women’s Division, Democratic 
National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


; DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oO! is include the following address de- 
liv as by Mrs. India Edwards, executive 
rector, women’s division, Democratic 
National Committee, at the Democratic 
“~ ion al Convention, Philadelphia, July 
12, 1948: 


Gi 
* 


N 1a 


Fellow Democrats, you've just heard the 
f 1ent, moving keynote adress of that 
creat staesman, Senator BARKLEY. He has 


u of the state of the Tinion and of = 


world. Now I want to tell you of the state 
of the American pocketbook. Let’s get right 
a to cases. 

During ine wer and after the war, the Dem- 
ocrats kept prices under control. Of course, 
t ent up somewhat—that was inevitable. 


But prices were kept at levels that were fair. 

They were high enough to allow a fair profit 

And low enough so we could 
» things we needed. 

Here in front of me I have a large box. 


to business. 


The lid on this box is like the lid the Dem- 
ocrats kept on prices. We knew then that 
i dangerous to remove the lid and we 
re d to tamper with it. We knew the 


f f inflation, and we refused to take a 
We held prices down under this lid. 
But the Republicans were the henchmen 
big business—they became the willing ac- 
complices of the lobbyists who swarmed 
Washington throwing big expensive 
I tles 

So the Republicans loosened price controls, 
just as I’m loosening the strings on this box, 

ey lifted the lid, just as I’m lifting this 
] You see what happened when the lid 
on prices was lifted, prices flew up, sky high. 
From here, it looks as though my big 
b on, representing prices, is not only out 
of reach, but out of control. However, that 
is not true. The balloon is on a long string, 

ly fastened to the inside of the box. 
That string was here all the time. When 
prices sti ted getting out of hand 2 years 

the Republicans could have pulled prices 
back into line. 

They had the means right in their hands 
but they would not use them. 

They could have taken action to prevent 

prices from continuing up. But the Re- 
publicans refused to act. For 2 years they 
had the strings in their hands with which 
to pull prices back into line but they would 
not pull them. They would not act. 
Finally, last year, President Truman called 
1 emergency session of Congress to pass 
islation on European Recovery and to 
pass legislation against inflation. 

But the Republicans still refused to act. 
The cost of living has gone up 28 percent in 
the last 2 years. Food has zoomed 45 percent 
and it will continue even higher unless we 
weep out the Republicans and elect a 
Democratic President and a Democratic Con- 
t 


Ci ice, 








Clo tl iing has gone up 26 percent. 

Prices are already out of reach for millions 
of g oe American families. 

In "1945, under a Democratic administra- 
tion many families were able to save. if- 
teen percent of the total national savings was 
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held by families earning $3,000 and less a 
year. 

But just 1 year later, families earning $3,000 
or less were able to save only 3 percent of the 
Nation’s savings. 

Th? reason is obvious—prices were high. 
People in the lower income group could not 
save. 

This year, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board, one out of every four families will 
sepnd more than it earns. 

In 1945, people making from $7,500 to $5,- 
000,000 a year—yes, there are individuals in 
this country who have incomes of $5,000,000 
a year—well, those ae making $7,590 to 

$5,000,000 a year held 25 percent of the Na- 
tion’s savings. 

But 1 year iater, the savings of this group 
jumped to 48 percent of the total. 

Remember, in that same year, familie 
making only $3,000 or less were able to sav 
only 3 percent of the Nation's savings 

What this means is that under Demo- 
cratic President Truman and under a Demo- 
cratic Congress a man could support his 
family and save something, but under a 
Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress, the poor are getting poorer, the 
rich are getting richer. 

I’ve been talking in percentages about the 
cost of food and other items going up. Per- 
centages are abstract, while they are 
scientific and accurate, they don’t tell the 
story in terms of bread and butter. 

I’ve been checking prices right here in 
Philadelphia. I wanted to bring you some 
last-minute news on actual food prices 


on 


and 


I’ve brought my shopping bag with me 
tonight and here are some of the things I 
bought. 


I have a piece of round steak. 
pound and I paid $1.10 for it. 

In June 1946, just 2 years ago, 1 pound 
of round stead cost 46 cents right here in 
Philadelphia. The price of round steak has 
almost tripled in 2 years. 

I'd like to ask Senator WHERRY 
braska a question. He’s 
lican. Senator WHERRY, 

Do you remember what you said in the 
fall of 1946? I remember perfectly and I’m 
going to repeat it word for word so that all 


It weighs 1 


of Ne- 
a leading Repub- 
are you listening? 


of America will know what you said, Sen- 
ator WHERRY. 

You said—and I’m quoting: “Tarr! Tart! 
Everybody’s talking about what Tart has 
done to the OPA. I’m the fellow that 
knocked out meat control, and I’ve done 


more to that bill than anybody else.” 

You, Senator WHErRRY, and the Republican 
Party sold the American people down the 
river. We're paying more than we can af- 
ford for food and we know whom to blame. 
The Republican Party. 

I used round steak as typical of meat. I 
could just as well have used hot dogs or 
pork chops or hamburger or chuck roast. 
The story is the same, the price of meat is 
sky high. 


Now—for something else that’s typical: I 
have here in my shoppit g bag a pound of 
oleomargarine. I paid 48 cents a pound for 


this oleo this morning. Two years ago, when 
we had effective price control, it would have 
cost only 24 cents. The price doubled—and 
I’m taiking about oleo not butter. 

And now I'd like to ask a question of an- 
other leading Republican—Representative 
Taser Of New York. Mr. TABER, do you re- 
member what you said about prices? You 
said, in 1946, and I’m quoting: “OPA is, at 
the present time, the promoter of inflation.” 
Then you went to work with your hatchet, 
which you use so constantly, and helped kill 
price control. Under price control we paid 
52 cents for butter. Now we pay 95 cents. 
We can thank you, Mr. Taber, and the Re- 
publican Party that backs you, for the 
increases, 
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This November, you'll be running for re- 
election. I hope the housewives in your 
district in New York State will remember 
how you helped jack up the cost of living 
They can vote you out of office, Mr. Taser, 
and I hope they do. 

There are a million and a half more women 
than men who will be eligible to vote this 
November. We women can use 
fight inflation if we vote Rx 
and Democrats in 

I bought a bottle of milk on my shopping 
trip today, because milk is a perfect focd 
and a necessity. I paid 23 cents a quart for 
grade A milk. In 1946, when the Democrats 


our votes to 


publicans out 





were the majority in Congress, this bottle 
of milk cost only 15 cents. 

Now I'd like to talk to Senator Tarr for 
a@ minute. Senator Tarr was the head of the 
Republican Policy Committee. He the 
spokesman for his party 

Senator Tarr, I hope you and your con- 
stituents are listening , 

Do you remember, Senator Tarr, what you 
said on July 24, 19469 You l d I'm 


quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp: 
“If they (meaning consumers) think the 
price is too high today, they will wait until 
the price is lower.” 








I'd like to ask you another question, Sena- 
tor Tart. “How long do you think Ame! 1 
mothers should wait to give their c! en 
mil ’ You've raised price i ref d to 
take action to lower them And wl] I y 
you, I don’t mean you alone, Senator Tart 
We know there are many Republica who, 
last month in this very convent hall, re- 
fu ” to support you per In fact 
the repud d the Eighti ¢ € by 
naming two men to head their ticket who 
hi d no connection with that Cor ess But 
two years ago, when it came to killine price 
control, the Republican fratet ity lined up 
right behind you, Senator Ta! 

The families that have been forced to cut 
their milk order can thank the entire Repub- 
lican Party, not you alone, Senator Tart 

I have some other things in my market bag 
but the story is the same: Food prices going 
up, up, up, ever since Republicans took over 
the Congress 

I'd like to talk about something th 
important as food—clothin 

I have a little girl here tonight. Her name 


is Sally Zimmerman. She lives in Philadel- 
phia. Her name could very € ly b 
Jones of Springfield; Barbara Smith of Mont- 
nery; Hensietta, Grace, Ruth, Marylou, 
Alice—from anywhere in the U. S.A 








Most families don’t spend as much on 
clothing as on food; but clothiz C take a 
big chunk of- everyone’s incom Stat - 
cians say that in ordinary tin we spend 
one-fifth of our income for cl 

Shoes are an important item of clothi 
I'd like to tell you what Sally's shoes cost 
They are ordinary br wn leather oxfords and 
are a well-known national brand Phey're 
sturdy—the kind of shoe k } 1 for 
school. Today, these shoc ri e 3 I ) 
years ago, when we had price « l 
same »S cost $4.75 

Have you ever heard of Herbe T 
Well, if you haven’t, he’s one b- 
byists in Washington. He said, « { h 
3, 1946—and I quote: “We’y t 1 
power who thinks solely of tl I 
and usually in terms of ‘} ecti h . 
You're right, lobbyist Nelson, the Demo : 
gang did think in terms of pl ! he 
consumer * * * and particul ' } 
consumers as little Sally and her m é 
father. You're right, Mr. Ne the D - 
cratic Party still is thinking in terms of pro- 


tecting the consumer 
Unfortunately, the Republicans 


you, Mr. Nelson, and to the othe 
The only way that consumers c f 
protection is if they elect a majority 
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the Democratic gang—as 
November. 

The.little cotton percale dress that Sally 
is wearing came from one of Philadelphia's 
department stores. It cost $4.98. The buyer 
in that store told us that a similar dress, 
one that contains an equal amount of mate- 
rial and workmanship, and fror. the same 
manufacturer, would have cost only $3.98 
2 years ago when we Democrats were in the 
majority 

I've talked about the price cf Sally’s dress 
and her shoes. It’s the same with every- 
thing. Today the slip that Sally is wearing 
cost $1.69 cents; in 1946 it would have cost 
$1. Her little panties now cost 69 cents; 
2 years ago it would have cost 59 cents. On 
July 9, 1946, Robert R. Wason, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
yf the organizations that worked hardest 
sums to kill OPA, said— 
e—“If OPA is finally dead, women 
they have on their 


you call it—this 


one 
nd spent fabulous 
nd I qu 
will use the other goods 

Mr. Wason, were you thinking of food or 
clothing when you said that? How long do 
you think Sally can wear the clothes she 
has on tonight? Maybe you don’t know it, 
Mr. Wason, but children grow, and even if 
their clothes withstand wear they need new 
ones for size 

Oh, yes, Mr. Wason, when you were succeéss- 
fully high-pressuring the Republicans, you 
also said 1945, and I again quote, 
“If OPA is eliminated entirely, prices of auto- 
mobiles may be expected to reach normal 
within 6 months.” 

What is normal, Mr. Wason? That’s a ques- 
tion I'd like to ask ycu and all the other 
lobbyists who high-pressured the Congress. 
It’s a question I'd like to ask all Republi 
leaders. like to ask a question 
Ameri hey've heard it before— 

had enough of 


on July 9, 


all 


Had en 

Republic es. 

Our President Truman has clearly show: 
t 


e've 


d 
where he stat he important issue of 
inflation. sked not once but many 
times for stand-by price controls with which 
to bring down the cost of living. In Novem- 
ber, we must elect a Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress. 

The Democratic Party is the friend of mil- 

ot « millionaires. 

Jemocrats once mor 


the C 


f 
a e are in the 


gress, they will take 
aCuich 

Just as I am pulling the cord that is 

end of the price balloon, so 

will pull the cards of legislation to hal 
flation 

We can pull the price ballcon within reac 
We can force it back into the box. Ar 
finally, we can put the lid back on prices. 

As the director of the women’s division of 

he Democratic National Committee, I repre- 
sent all Democratic women. 

As a housewife and mother, I appeal to all 
together to bring 
zy. You can do it. 
te. Elect Democrats. 


women to jomM 


st of living 


Communists in Government and Whe Is 
Responsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


ION. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 
Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
[ include a portion of my testimony 
given as a witness on Thursday, August 


ORD, 


5, 1948, before a hearing of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives: 


The people of the United States are won- 
dering just how far the Communists have 
infiltrated into highly confidential Govern- 
ment positions. For the past several days 
we have listened to and read with amaze- 
ment the stories related by former Commu- 
nist functionaries. One in particular spent 
the war years in getting secret information 
to be sent to a foreign gcvernment. While 
we are at a loss to understand why an Amer- 
ican would furnish military or otherwise con- 
fidential information to the agent of a for- 
cign government we should be more con- 
cerned as to how persons of such weak chay- 
acter were placed in Government positions. 

I have given considerable thought and 
study to this question and the only conclu- 
sicn I have been able to reach is that the 
fault lies squarely on the shoulders of the 
Civil Service Commission. What caused me 
to reach such a conclusion? 

To begin with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is the employing agency for the Federal 
Government. One of its duties is to deter- 
mine the fitness and suitability cf those per- 
sons seeking Government employment. Lcey- 
alty to our form of government was generally 
presumed, but in the early days of the “‘pre- 
paredness” program the Civil Service Com- 
mission no longer presumed applicants for 
Governmen* positions to be loyal. On May 
29, 1940, the Commission issued the follow- 
ing press release: 

“The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has decided cficially that as a matter 
of policy it will not certify to any department 
or agen-ey the name of any person when it 
hes been established that he is a member of 
the Communist Party, German bund, or any 
other Communist or Nazi o:ganization.” 

A restatement of this policy was made by 
Arthur Flemming, a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, on December 12, 1940, 
when he testified before the sucommittee of 
the Committee on Apprcpriations, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-seventh Congress. 
Mr. Fiemming said: 

“In connection with all our investigations 
we are keeping this policy in mind: If we 
find anybody has had any essociations with 
the Communists or the German Bund, or any 

ter foreign organization cf that kind, that 
person is disqualified immediately. All 
doubts are being resolved in favor of the 
Government.” 

On September 7, 1941, Hon. Martin Dies, 
chairman of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, charged 
that Leon Henderscn, Price Administrator, 
had employed at least 50 persons with records 
of affiliations with Communist-front organi- 
zations. Specifically, Mr. Dies named: 

Tom Tippett, Assistant Chief, Rent Sec- 
tion, $5,600 per annum. 

E. J. Lever, principal field representative, 
#5,600 per annum. 

Mildred Brady, principal specialist, $5,C09 
per annum. 

Robert A. Brady, head consultant, $7,500 
per annum. 

Dewey H. Palmer, consultant, $20 per day. 

I do nct intend to enter into a discussion 
of the Communist-front affiliation of these 
five persons but I do want to mention some- 
thing about Mr. Tippett. The record shows 
Mr. Tippett was a member of the national 
executive committee of the Conference for 
Progressive Labor Action. The letterhead of 
this organization carries the following state- 
ment of purpose: 

“It aims to inspire the workers to take 
control of government and industry, to 
abolish capitalism, and to build a workers’ 
republic.” 

In addition, Tippett was among the spon- 
sors Of a banquet given Ella Reeve Bloor, 
afiectionately referred to by Communists as 
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“Mother Bloor.” He was a member of the 
American Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky. He was a staff writer for the Com. 
munist Daily Worker. Together with Earl 
Browder and William Z. Foster, he was a 
speaker at a meeting of the Workers Party 
in Chicago, in 1923. He was a speaker at 
a meeting of the Communist Trade Union 
Educational League where he was introduceg 
by Foster. If not an actual Communist, mr 
Tibbett certainly could be classified as hay- 
ing had association with Communists, who 
according to Commissioner Flemming, were 
disqualified immediately. Mr. Tippett y as 
disqualified by the Commission. But Mr, 
Leon Henderson interceded on behalf of Mr, 
Tippett and the Civil Service Commission. 
utterly disregarding their statement of poncy 
to Congress, rated Mr. Tippett eligible. The 
Commission said that Mr. Tippett had been 
indiscreet and sometimes unwise in his ass 
ciations and utterances. 

From there on the record of similar ac. 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in 
permitting Communists and their fellow- 
travelers to obtain important Government 
positions is almost endless and continues to 
the present day. 

I want to submit proof of how the Com- 
munists ard Communist sympathizers ob- 
tain important and confidential position 
On ry G, 1847, I wrote Mr. Arthur S 
Fiemming, of the Civil Service Commission, 
asking for information on two persons then 
employed in the Government service. They 
were Carl Aldo Marzani and Nathan Gregor 
Silvermaster. On January 8, 1947, I received 
the following reply: 


So 


at 


Unites STATES CiviL 
EERVICE COMMISSION, 
ington, D. C., January 8, 1947, 


Vashington, D.C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN Euspey: Reference i: 
made to your letter of January 6, 1947, re- 
garding the recommendations and final ac- 
tion taken by the Commission in the cases of 
Carl A. Marzani and Nathan Gregory Silver- 
master. 

In the case of Carl A. Marzani, ineligibilit 
was reccmnmiended by the rating examiner of 
the Investigations Division, which recom- 
mendation was concurred in by the reviewer 
and the Chief of the Investigations Division 
His case was reviewed by two staff membe 
and the executive director and chief exam- 
iner, all of whom recommended ineligibility. 
The Commission rated Mr. Marzani ineligible 
and from this rating, Mr. Marzani appeale: 
and was given a hearing before the Board of 
Appeals and Review, at which time Messr: 
li. C. Eartom, Chief of the Presentation Divi- 
sion, Emil Despres of the Board of Analysi 
Prof. Edweid 8S. Mason, of the Board cif 
Analysis, and Major D. Thompson of the 
Army Service Forces, all of whom were fel- 
low employees, with the exception of Mr. H 
C. Barton, who was the supervisor undei 
whom Mr. Marzani was employed, and all oi 
whom were with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, testified emphatically regarding Mi 
Marzani’s loyalty. Thereafter, the Board o! 
Appeals and Review recommended eligibilits 
and the case was again reviewed by two staff 
members, one of whom recommended ineligi- 
bility and the other eligibility, the eligible 
rating being concurred in by the executive 
director and chief examiner. The Commis- 
sion then rated Mr. Marzani eligible. 

Additional information regarding Mr. Mar- 
zani has recently come to light, and the en- 
tire file regarding Mr. Marzani was referred 
to the Department of Justice for their con- 
sideration. Subsequent to the receipt of your 
letter of January 6, 1947, a conference was 
held with the Department of Justice regard- 
ing Mr. Marzani's case, at which time the De- 
partment of Justice expressed the desire that 
any information whatsoever regarding him 
be held in strict confidence, 








= regard to the case of Nathan Gregory 
gilvermaster, this case first came to the 
++ention of the Commission when the Board 
of Ec nomic Warfare requested his transfer 
om the Department of Agriculture. While 
Mr. Silvermaster had been in the Federal 
eervice since 1935, he held excepted positions 
, d was not under the Commission’s juris- 
di tion. The rating examiner of the Inves- 
siontions Division recommended ineligibility, 
ait ch recommendation was concurred in by 
viewer and the Chief of the Investiga- 
Division. Two staff members reviewed 
the file and concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of ineligibility. The Executive Director 

i Chief Examiner likewise recommended 
neligibility. At this point, further inves- 

tion was decided upon. Before this was 

mpleted, the Board of Economic Warfare 
sed the Commission that they were no 
cer interested in Mr. Silvermaster, and the 
investigation was discontinued because we 
ynger had jurisdiction. 
Mr. Silvermaster’s case again came to the 
ition of the Commission when the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment requested his transfer from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The case was referred 
to the Loyalty Rating Board for considera- 
tion. The Loyalty Rating Board requested 
further investigation. Upon review of this 
the Loyalty Rating Board examiner 
recommended ineligibility, and the Loyalty 
Rating Board concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of ineligibility. 

The Commission, in reviewing this case, 

lied chiefly upon the testimony contained 
in the files of the Military Intelligence Divi- 
which revealed that the then Under 
Secretary of War, Judge Robert P. Patterson, 

July 3, 1942, wrote to the Honorable Milo 
Perkins, Board of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the effect that “I have per- 
sonally made an examination of the case and 
discussed it with Maj. Gen. G. V. 

ng, G-2. I am fully satisfied that the 
facts _do not show anything derogatory to 
Mr. Silvermaster’s character or loyalty to the 
United States, and that the charges in the 
report of June 3 are unfounded.” 

rhe Commission relied on the further fact 
that on July 1944, the President's Inter- 
departmental Committee advised the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as follows: 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
the record as submitted does not contain 

ficient information to warrant charges 
pursuant to the statutes which prohibit the 
retention in government service of a person 
who is a member of an organization which 
advocates the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force or violence, or 
who personally so advocates.’ 

The Commission rated Mr. Silvermaster 
eligible for transfer to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Prior to the date of your letter of January 
6, 1947, the Commission authorized the re- 
view of borderline cases in order that they 
y be reviewed in the light of present-day 

dards. The Silvermaster case was in- 
lu Hed among those to be reviewed. Upon 

w, the Commission will inform you of 
any action it may decide to take. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Commissioner, 


al 


the r¢ 


cinn 





Later I received a letter dated February 24, 
17, in which Mr. Flemming stated: 
UNITED States Civin, SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1947. 
Hon. Frep E. BOSBEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. BusBEY: In a previous commu- 
nication addressed to you, I indicated that 
the Commission was reviewing the case of 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and that I 
vould provide you with a report of the ac- 

n taken as a resul+ of this review. 


1f 
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A majority of the Commission has decided 
that, inasmuch as Mr. Silvermaster is no 
longer in the Government service, it is not 
now necessary for the Commission to re- 
consider its previous action, but that his 
name should be flagged so that if he does 
come into the Government service again the 
question of his suitability can be given fur- 
ther consideration. 

The minutes of the Commission will show 
that I dissent from this action on the ground 
that he should, in my judgment, be barred 
at this time for an indefinite period from 
Federal employment, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 


Commissioner, 


I want to call attention to one especially 
significant part of Mr. Flemming’s letter of 
January 8, 1947. He said that the Examiner 
on the Loyalty Rating Board and the Loyalty 
Rating Board itself recommended ineligi- 
bility but that the Civil Service Commission 
in holding that Silvermaster was qualified 
for Government employment on the question 
of loyalty relied chiefly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Under Secretary of War, Robert 
P. Patterson, and further relied on the opin- 
ion of the interdepartmental committee. 
Mr. Flemming did not advise me that he 
knew the basis for Secretary Patterson's rec- 
ommendation or the opinion of the inter- 
departmental committee. Therefore, I am 
bound to conclude that he did not know 
why such favorable recommendations were 
made. This case is proof of the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission ignored the 
recommendations of its qualified personnel 
and succumbed to the whims and wishes of 
those of higher authority. 

Before I leave Mr. Flemming’s letter of 
January 8, 1947, I want to call attention to 
one thing that seems to me is the key to the 
question as to how persons of questionable 
loyalty secured Government positions. Mr, 
Flemming says that the Commission author- 
ized the review of border-line cases in the 
light of present-day standards. 

As I stated earlier, Mr. Flemming told Con- 
gress on December 12, 1940, that the policy of 
the Civil Service Commission was to resolve 
all doubts in favor of the Government. 
eral years later when questioned before the 
same subcommittee as to this statement of 
policy, Mr. Flemming stated that it was still 
in effect. If the rule in 1940 and 1943 was 
to immediately disqualify all persons who 
had any association with Communists or the 
German Bund, Mr. Flemming should be 
called upon to say when the rule was changed 
and why. 

Referring now to Mr. Flemming’s letter of 
February 24, 1947. It is most interesting. 
He says that inasmuch as Mr. Silvermaster 
is no longer in the Government service it 
would not be necessary for the Commission 
to reconsider its previous action but a ma- 
jority of the commissioners agreed to flag 
Mr. Silvermaster. In the event he does enter 
the Government service again his case will 
be given further consideration. 

Mr. Flemming called my attention to the 
fact that he dissented with the majority as 
he thought Mr. Silvermaster should be barred 
from further Government employment for an 
indefinite period. 

What I would like to know is when Mr. 
Flemming changed his mind. He should be 
called before this committee and asked to 
explain why he agreed that Silvermaster was 
suitable for Government employment one 
day and of the opinion he should be barred 
indefinitely another day, all on the same rec- 
ord. Is not this ample evidence of the incon- 
sistency of the actions of the Civil Service 
Commission and does it not show that the 
Civil Service Commission is not the proper 
Government agency to administer a loyalty 
program? 

If the records of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were made available to a committee of 


Sev- 


A4953 


Congress we would learn how the Tippetts, 
the Thomas I. Emersons, the Nathan Gregory 
Silvermasters, the Josephine Herbsts, the 
Donald Wheelers, the Carl Marzanis, the Mi- 
chael Greenbergs, and hundreds of such ilk 
were approved for Government employment, 

Why are we cenied access to such informa- 
tion? The Civil Service Commission does not 
want such record exposed to the light of 
publicity. They do not want it to become 
known how totally unqualified they were to 
administer an adequate loyalty program. 
One of the most outstanding examples of the 
ability of the Communists to ensconce them- 
selves in highly confidential Government po- 
sitions is the case of Carl Aldo Marzani. The 
Civil Service Commission knew that Marzani 


had been an organizer for the Communist 
Party on New York City’s East Side; they 
knew he had signed and circulated Commu- 


nist Party nominating petitions and in fact 
they had all the information that was later 
introduced in the trial of Marzani. Yet the 
Civil Service Commission put its stamp of 
approval on Marzani. This, in my opinion, is 
the grossest kind of malfeasance and the 
persons who ignored the evidence and re 
mended and rated Marzani le should 
be indicted. 

The record of the Civil Servane Commis- 
sion reveals all too plainly that they placed 


COMe«< 


eligib 


incompetent and unqualified pc ns in po- 
ate Ns that enabled them to nullify the out- 
standing work of a corps of able investigators, 


“On November 29, 1943, from the floor of 
the House I revealed the instructions issued 
by the Civil Service Commission to its in- 
vestigators, Those instructions had the ef- 
fect of hamstringing the loyalty inquiri 
I later learned that these instructions were 
prepared by Alfred Klein, the chief attorney 
for the Civil Service Commission. These in- 
structions, evidently concurred in by the 
Commission, went a long way, in my opinion, 
toward sabotaging the loyalty investigation 
program and played a very important part in 
letting hundreds upon hundreds of Commu- 
hists into our Federal Government. These 
instructions that did so much harm to our 
security program are as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1943. 
Regional Directors: 
The Manual of Instructions on Loyalty In- 


vestigations, which was fully discussed with 
regional directors and a copy of which was 
placed in the hands of every regional di- 
rector and investigator in charge for the 
guidance of investigators, contained detailed 
information regarding methods of investiga- 
tion and questions to be avoided. Previ y 


definite instructions had been issued that 


no questions should be asked regarding union 
membership or activities. It has recently 
come to the attention of the Commission 
that investigators have been asking persons 
under investigation, and witnesses, question 
which the Commission had speci di- 
rected should not be asked. In ord that 
such offenses be not repeated there is set 
forth below a list of the thing invest itors 
should continually have in mind. Copie f 
these instructions should be immediately 
os hands of every inve 

. Under no circumstances s! d ny 


an applicant or a wit- 


watdane be asked of 

ness involving union 

sociations, or union activities. Not only 

should the souls ant not be asker 

membership in a union but any 

should be avoided which ig) 

the ap plicant or from a wi 

bers lip or 
2. If in the course o 


membership, union - 





activities 


f the invectication wit 


nesses say that a certain person ! C u- 
nist because he has assoc d with « n 
persons in a union known or said to be Com- 
munists, the investigator should t k ft 

applicant about his association with these 


articular individuals 


vac questions would expose the Commis- 





A1954 A 


9 the charge that this is an indirect 
‘connecting the applicant with union 

r words, the question of 
ot be brought up in any 
igation, either directly or 


otner 


question whatever in- 
t’s sympathy wi 


means that 


not only 
+} } 
t 


asking about 
hy in the Spanish war 
hould be made to any 
as the Abraham Lincoln 
her of the many Spanish 
"he whole matter of the war 
be scrupulously avoided 


by 
as baving any bearing or 


y 
1 
any question about member- 
ashington Book Shop or any 
any city similar to the Wash- 


ig an applicant whether he knows 

dual, that individual should 

racterized in any way so as to 

individual's views or leanings. For 

an applicant should not be 

ced: you know John Jones, reputed 

to be a Communist?” The question if at all 

necessary, should be: “Do you know John 

Jones, and what has been the nature of your 

association with him?” 

husband, who is an ap- 

about his wife and do not 

I is an applicant, questions 

; hust yand. Ask the applicant only 

as to matters having to do with himself! but 
not with members of his family or others 

7. During the special interview never argue 

with the applicant or indicate that you think 

he is e* asive Simply ask the question and 

record the answer. If it is your cpinion that 

the applicant is evasive or untruthful you 

may say so in your report and give the basis 


statement. 


about he 


for your 

8. In speaking to the applicant or to a 
witness do not characterize an crganiza- 
tion as communistic or Fascist. Do not 
characterize it at all. Do not say: “We 
have inf that you have heen active 
in the International Labor Defense, a Com- 
munist organization.” Say, rather: “We 
have information that you have been con- 
nected with the International Labor De- 
fense. Have been associated with this 
organization an what has been the nature 

at 


mation 


of such association 
9. Do nct ask a witness any question in 
such form that the witness may derive in- 
formation regarding the applicant which he 
otherwise would not have. Remember that 
your task is obtain information and not 
give nformation. Do not ask a witness 
whether hn Jones, the applicant, is a 
Communist unless you immediately follow 
with th juestion whether John Jones is 
a Fascist or pro-Nazi. The same applies with 
respect the questioning of the applicant. 
10 nder no circumstances ask any ques- 
tion or make any statement to the appli 
cant or to a witness relating directly or 
to the color, race, creed, Or re- 
applicant or witness. 
all eye information 
n 


from 
help establish whether 
st Party line 
line 


7 


wi 


l 
vas a Communi 

10t discuss the Party 
it or with witnesses. Fa- 


1e applicar 
ze yourself thoroughly with the Party 
k questions which will spe- 

out whether the applicant 

certain periods but do 

inless the witness 

that the applicant 

st Party line. In 

: s Specifically what 

NS On the part of the appli- 

nd or knows about which 

the conclusion that appli- 

Par ty line follower Agai have 

$ not your function to argue or 
rmation but merely to elicit infor- 


mation. Attached hereto you will find a 
statement which will help you to understand 
what is meant by the Communist Party line, 

12. Do not ask any question regarding the 
type of reading matter read by the appli- 
cant. This includes especially the Daily 
Worker and all radical and liberal publica- 
tions. Remember that the mere fact that a 
person reads a certain publicatic.a is no 
indication that he believes in the principles 
advocated by such publication. Citizens are 
free to read anything they like. 

13. Do not ask any question as to so-called 
mixed parties, that is to say, whether the 
applicant associates with Negroes or has 
had Negroes in his home. 

14. Do not ask regarding membership or 
interest in the Lawyers Guild, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Socialist Party, 
the League of Women Shoppers or the Harry 
Bridges Defense Committee. This is not a 
complete list of organizations about which 
no questions should be asked, but investi- 
gators should avoid asking any questions 
regarding any organization unless it has been 
authoritatively designated as subversive. If 
the investigator is in doubt the best policy 
is not to ask the question. 

15. Do not ask general questions regarding 
the political philosophy of the applicant, 
such as, whether he believes in capitalism 
or what his opinion is regarding certain 
events of a current or historical nature. 

16. Do not ask intimate personal questions. 
Do not ask such questions as come under 
the category of “snooping.” 

17. Exercise intelligence. Keep in mind 
what you are looking for. Remember that 
you are investigating the loyalty of the ap- 
plicant to the United States, You are not 
investigating whether his views are unortho- 
dox or do not conform with those of the 
majority of the people. What you are looking 
for is to determine whether there is evidence 
that the applicant’s interest in the welfare 
of another country transcends his interest in 
the welfare of the United States. Remember 
that a question of an improper nature will 
result in criticism of, and embarrassment to, 
the Commission. Do not ask any question 
which is immaterial and has no bearing on 
the ultimate issue involved. 

18. The investigator conducting a loyalty 
investigation should also conduct any spe- 
cial hearing which may be required. How- 
ever, newly employed investigators or in- 
vestigatcrs without experience in loyalty 
cases should discuss the questions to he 
asked during the special hearing with their 
supervisors. Where feasible an “investigator 
thoroughly experienced: in loyalty matters 
should sit in on all spec gs in which 
derogatory information relative to loyalty is 
to be discussed. 

From time to time you will receive addi- 
tional instructions as to what to do and what 
not to do in the course of investigation of 
loyalty cases. The foregoing instructions are 
to be rigidly observed and any deviation 
therefrom. will be cause for disciplinary ac- 
tion 

L. A. Moyer, 

Executive Director and Chief Examiner. 


The Alfred Klein who wrote these instruc- 
tions is the same Klein whose decision in one 
case has been so widely quoted. Mr. Klein 
said: “If I had to express an opinion as to 
whether the applicant is a Communist, my 
reply would be in the affirmative. However, I 
am constrained to recommend that the ap- 
plicant be rated eligible 

Mr. Klein should be called upon to tell wh 
or what constrained him to recommend eligi- 
bility for a person he believed to be a Com- 
munist. However, Mr. Klein is one of the 
men whose opinions on loyalty cases the 
Civil Service Commission considered essen- 
tial. Such infantile remarks amply demon- 
strate the unfitness of this Commission offi- 
cial to judge any case involving loyalty. It 
is my opinion that it is safe to say that the 
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records of the Civil Service Commission eon 
tain many such idiotic remarks by Mr. Klein. 
Call it malfeasance, misfeasance, aa 
ance, or what you will, it supports my con. 
tention that the Civil Service Commis ion 
bungled the job of keeping undesirables from 
the Government service. 

Now that these disloyal and potentially 
disloyal persons did succeed in getting into 
Government positions, the question 
after VJ-day cf how to get them out. 

On March 21, 1947, the President issued an 
Executive order prescribing procedures for 
the administration of an employees’ loyalty 
program in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment. This order placed the responsi- 
bility on the Federal Bureau of Investigati yn 
for conducting all loyalty investigations, It 
placed the responsibility on the Civil Service 
Commission to see that disloyal persons were 
not permitted to cbiain Government posi- 
tions and it placed the responsibility on the 
head of each department and agency to see 
that disloyal employees are not retained. 

The Executive order also established within 
the Civil Service Commission a Loyalty Re- 
view Board of not less than three impartial 
persons. 

Congress was then asked to appropriate 
funds to carry out the provisions of this 
Executive order. To date Congress has ap- 
propriated $7,009,000 to the Civil Service Com. 
mission to be used exclusively on the loyalty 
program as enunciated in the President's 
Executive order. Half of this amount was 
apprcpriated for the fiscal year 1918 and the 
other half for the fiscal year of 1949. Thus 
we know that the Civil Service Commission 
has spent at least $3,500,000 during the fiscal 

ear of 1948 in ridding the Government sery- 
ice cf persons of questionable loyalty. 

Now let's look at the effectiveness of the 
manner in which this loyalty program has 
been administered. I'll give but two ex- 
amples, one case under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission and the other case 
under the jurisdiction of the head of an 
agency. 

The first case is that of William Reming- 
ton. This man was permitted to transfer 
from one Government agency to another 
without any clearance from the FBI. Ac- 
cording to the recent testimony of Miss Eliz- 
abeth Bentley she informed the FBI in 1945 
of her association and the activities of Rem- 
ington. Now one of two things occurred— 
either the Civil Service Commission permitted 
the transfer of Remington without benefit 
a report from the FBI or they permitted the 
transfer without regard to the information 
from the FBI. In either case the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission erred. 

The other case is that of Jess e Epstein, em- 
ployed by the Federal Public Housing Com 
mittee. Mr. Epstein was identified as a mem- 
ber of the professional unit of the Com- 
munist Party in Seattle, Wash. The loyalt 
20ard of the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, acting under the Presidential directive 
of March 21, 1947, cleared Mr. Epstein and the 
Loyaity Review Board of the Civil Servic 
Commission approved it. 

These two cases, standing alone, show the 
ineffectiveness of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Executive order. Further proof 
is the statement of the chairman of the 
Loyalty Review Board made several days ago 
that no Government employee had been re- 
moved from the service under the provisions 
of the Executive order. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
spending the funds Congress appropriated i: 
the manner contemplated. They have con- 
ducted thousands of investigations as pro- 
vided by the Executive order and they are 
still making investigations. In view of the 
recent di: closures before two congressional 
committees no one can be heard to say tha 
the FBI is without information about the 
questionable activities of Government em- 


ployees. But what good has it done? 


arose 








The Civil Service Commission has failed 
miserably in its duty and the Executive order 
has proven to be worthless as an instrument 
¢o rid the Government of employees of ques- 
tionable loyalty. 

The Civil Service Commission cannot be 
heard to say that they did not have sufficient 
funds to carry out the part assigned to them 
hy the Executive order. 

“mr Chairman, I am leading up to simply 
thi On March 22, 1947, President Truman 
issued an Executive Order 9835 ostensibly for 
the purpose of ridding the Federal Govern- 
ment of Communists, Communist sympa- 
thizers, fellow-travelers, and anyone con- 
ide red disloyal or subversive. The follow- 

y, Sunday, March 23, 1947, papers were 
( ng big headlines to the effect that they 
would be removed and I quote from the 
Washington Post: “Truman wants disloyal 
employees fired;” the Times-Herald carried a 
big headlin e on the same date, “Truman 

s Reds fired from U. S. jobs.” In the 
Washington Star of the same date appeared 
the headline, “Truman wants FBI to weed 
out all disloyal Federal workers.” 

The people of the United States were ex- 
ceedingly happy over this turn of events 
and thought the President sincere in his 
announcement. Under Executive Order 9835 
a Loyalty Review Board was set up in the 
United States Civil Service Commission to 
handle these cases, but notwithstanding the 
f 
C 
¢ 





act that Congress to date has appropriated 

ver #17 7,000,000 for this specific purpose in 

ration with the President in the hope 
hat he was sincere in his statement, the 
results so far are zero, It is _my personal 
opinion that outside of the work done by the 
FBI and the records they have compiled 
from ee amount that was allotted to them, 
the money has been squandered and abso- 
lutely no results obtained. 

It is not surprising to me that this Loyalty 
Review Board has done nothing because if 
you will look over the 23 names originally 
appointed to this Board you will readily 
come to the conclusion that not a single one 
of them is qualified to pass on cases of loyalty 
or security risk. It is my belief that if the 
President of the United States had been 
sincere :.1 wanting to rid the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the hundreds of undesirables he 
would have insisted that a board of com- 
petent and experienced men in the field of 

mmunism be appointed. 

It was shameful and disgraceful to have 
misled the American people into thinking 
that something was going to be done by the 
present administration to clean out all of 
these undesirables in order to detract their 
minds from the fact that the Civil Service 
Commission had not performed its duty in 
( 
I 





leclaring these people ineligible and re- 
noving them from the pay roll. 
am well aware of the terrific smear cam- 
paign carried on against this committee and 
members by the Communists of this 
country in order to discredit the work you 
ve been doing to see that only people 
Whose loyalty cannot be questioned remafn 
the pay roll. The people of this country 
ve undying gratitude to this committee for 
wonderful work being done at the pres- 
time, 
is my further opinion that if President 
man was sincere in his desire to rid our 
ral Government of employees from high 
paces in important key positions who are 
definitely a security risk to the future wel- 
re and security of our Government, in 
light of present-day conditions, he would 
want all departments of Government to 
make available immediately all information 
in the files of the various departments, the 
FBI, and the Civil Service Commission, to all 
proper congressional investigating commit- 
tees. The fact that he has thrown every 
possible obstacle in the way of this com- 
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mittee, as well as other committees, from 
obtaining information that is rightly due 
them can only lead to one conclusion in my 
mind and that is that he does not want the 
truth to come out because it would be em- 
barrassing to the present administration and 
reflect on the heads of the various depart- 
ments who, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have had information given them which 
is in their files at the present time, have not 
had the courage to take the necessary steps 
to sever these individuals from the pay roll 
or have willfully neglected to do so for polit- 
ical reasons. The investigation your com- 
mittee is now conducting is far above any 
partisan consideration. Loyalty to one’s 
country comes ahead of any political party. 

One more suggestion and I am through. 
I think this Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities should constantly ap- 
peal to the conscience of other people like 
Miss Bentley, Professor Budenz, and Mr. 
Whitaker Chambers to repudiate their Com- 
munist comrades and come forward to give 
testimony in behalf of our country. 

In view of the little we have learned of 
the activities of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in placing or allowing to be placed Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers in 
important Government positions, I em firm- 
ly convinced that if President Truman were 
sincere in his desire to remove from the Gov- 
ernment service all persons of questionable 
loyalty, he would not have delegated any 
authority under his Executive order to the 
Civil Service Commission. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette of Monday, August 2, 
1948, written by John E. Jones, a staff 
writer on the paper, entitled “Pennsyl- 
vania Politics—Plot Against FRANK 
BuCcHANAN Shows Stripe of Progressives”: 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS—PLOT AGAINST FRANK 

BUCHANAN SHOWS STRIPE OF PROGRESSIVES 

(By John E. Jones) 

WASHINGTON, August 1.—The fortunes of 
politics will present a challenge this fall to 
Representative FRANK BUCHANAN, of Mc- 
Keesport, and to voters of the Thirty-third 
Congressional District which he represents, 

A Congressman with a reputation for pro- 
gressive action and voting, Mr. BUCHANAN 
now finds himself the target of the new 
fangled political attack designed by 
ers of Henry A. Wallace. 

The McKeesport Representative becomes 
the focus of a political paradox. So ac- 
ceptable has his reccrd been to progressives 
within his own—the Democratic ae —that 
the Progressive (Wallace) Party of F 2>nnsyl- 
vania will try to unseat him in ‘Ne paeiieete 

The party which offers peace, abundance, 
and freedom to voters will enter a congres- 


ATIVES 






follow- 


sional candidate in the Thirty-third Dis- 
trict to foment political warfare and to en- 
deavor to elect a Republican, hence, con- 


servative, in Mr. BUCHANAN'’s place. 
Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, president of local 
601 of the United Electrical Workers and a 
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notorious leftwinger who doesn't live in the 
district, will oppose Mr. BUCHANAN. He will 
try to split the Democratic vote and thus 
assure a Buchanan defeat. 
Allowing that the Wallace 
right to enter its own candida 
the obvious question remains: 
“What does a progressive have to do to 
win the support of self-styled progressives?” 
Mr. BUCHANAN’s voting record in the Eight- 
feth Congress—his first full term—placed 
him high on the list of Representatives who 
acted and voted for housing legislation and 
for the extension of price controls—while 
they still existed. 
He has been one of the foremost Demo- 


party has a 
te in the race, 


cratic supporters of bills aimed at checkin 
upwerd price spitals and at alleviating the 
housing shortage. He has obtained a 


rating from Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and from the CIO alike on their esti- 
mates of Members of this Congress. 

He opposed income-tax reductions in the 
face of postwar profit reserves me OD i 


the repeal of regulation W—the Federal R 
serve Board's old rule to limit in ment 
buying. 

He supported bills in 1947 to extend price 
controls and sugar rationing Ke opposed 
legislation to permit local authorities to de- 


control rents. 








On the labor front, he O} sed the T - 
Hartley bill and he opposed the Bulw e 
bill that exempts raili 1 rates from pro- 
visions of the antitrust | 

In foreign affai I NAD € 
was proadminist He supported ERP 
aid to Greece, "key and China and he 
supported the Fellows bill to admit 200,000 

isplaced persons to this country. Later he 

sported a move to recommit the Senate 
bil 1 which contained discriminatory f ures 
against Jewish DP’s and Poles. 

The scope of the McKeesport C ress- 
man’s activity does not rest with his voting 
record. He is regarded in Washingt { e 
of the most effective. altho minority 
members of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee which is concerned at tl e> 
session with consume! credit ana I nik 


reserve controls. 
Mr. BUCHANAN has demonstrated to most 


observers of the committee a first-hand 
knowledge of banking practices which has 
enabled him to check some of the ultra- 
conservative tastes of the Republican lead- 
ership. 

The committee is now considering a resto- 


ration of consumer credit controls which Mr 
BUCHANAN wanted Congress to maintain last 





year. 

Why, then, progressive op] ition to this 
progressive-recorded Congressmar 

he Progressive Party move to unseat Mr 

BUCHANAN is part and parcel of the Com- 
munist Party line to split progressive or lib- 
eral forces in Americ ele ( f re 
or reactionary Congress; and hasten the d 
when a new depression, or somethi ike 

Mr. Bi CHANAN has become the target of 
the plot because he has symbolized, to g 
exte t, the efforts of liberal (¢ nere men Il 
Washington to hold the line against infla- 
tion. He is one of three Penns\ nia Con- 
gressmen who have been marked for « t 


by the Progres 

In a two-party contest in the Thirty-third 
District, Mr. BuCHANAN could protect him- 
self. Even if defeated by a Republican op- 
ponent, the defeat would at least repres¢e a 
clear-cut decision along major party lines 
and preferences. 

But in a dog fight with P 


Sives 





BUCHANAN Will need new soul f sup} 
next November. Neither he nor the I - 
crats are sure at this time where that support 


can be found. 


It appears, however, tl tl I 
Congress, whether it be Republica I - 
cratic controlled, could e the experi 


and judgment of Frank BuCHANAN, 
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Address of Hon. Frances Perkins, Member 
of the Civil Service Commission, Demo- 
cratic National Convention, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Hon. Frances Perkins, member 
of the Civil Service Commission, for- 
merly Secretary of Labor, made at the 
Democratic National Convention, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 12, 1948: 

I am appreciative of the considerable honor 
which your committee has done me, in ask- 
ing me to speak briefly before this great and 
important convention, and I am both grate- 
ful to them and full of humility in my at- 
to describe some of the underlying 
I believe are involved in 
and in political action, not 
but in particular, 

f our Lord one thousand nine 
and forty-eight. 
» has been a tendency in recent times 





1] 


es which 
policy 


oughout all time, 





t of politics as a low pursuit and of 
P as self-serving, but these ideas 
spring from a dark cynicism, a wholly ma- 


terialistic philosophy, and a lack of compre- 
he: n the nature of man in his relation 
to his Creator. Politics fulfills man’s essen- 
tial and permanent function as a social be- 
ino oe 
j 
c 
k 
c 


y 
ms 
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»f God's creation. Each man 
and has his individual life 
ance, but he is also a social 
rives constantly to build an 
; y. a state as we often call it, 
a nation in which the individual can live 
secure and in which truth and justice as man 
is able to perceive them can prevail. 

Our forefathers, who founded this great 
Nation, having thought a great deal about 
politics and about the function of organized 
society, and having had the benefit of the 
knowledge of the long processes of civiliza- 
tion, put it pretty well in the preambie of 
the Constitution—stating it as their purpose 

1 &@ more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
common defense, promote the welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourse!ves 

( posterity, to ordain and establish 
the Constitution for the United States of 









Their politics was no light and cheap func- 
tion of men. The state is arrived at by 
political action and it is the organization 
c vernment and order which is an essen- 
tial function of man. 

These are not original ideas of mine. They 
were pronounced by Plato, Aristotle, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and in more modern times 


by many thoughtful philosophers. 
Pslitics is patriotism, and political con- 
and such as the one 


ver ms, such as this 
i in this city 3 weeks ago, are patriotic 


2 es quite as much as they are deliberative 
bodies, and it is a part of the patriotic duty 
f all people to take part in the political life 
( the community in good conscience and 
enthusiasm to contribute of the best 

that they have in themselves 
[he political conventions of America seem 
to puzzle many foreign observers and even 
in recent months American-born writers who 
ought to be able to perceive their immense 


significance 





themselves. In a sense, al- 
though each convention is held under the 
wspices of a particular party, the whole peo- 





ple of the United States participate in all of 
them. I certainly participated, and I think 
most of you did, 3 weeks ago and millions 
all over the country are participating in 
this convention. Most people in a free 
democratic society, such as we live in, and 
with a constitutional, representative govern- 
ment, rarely think of politics or political 
principles except in periods of elections when 
these principles are called sharply to their 
attention. 

This is what a convention does: It brings 
those who have declared for themselves 
some political purpose together, to canvass 
once more those purposes once in each 4 
years, associated with each other in friend- 
ship, in fun, and by serious conversation 
and public oratory to explore some of the 
political ideas and political principles which 
they hold in common. For politics must be 
practical, and political activity is a prac- 
tice in which all men in a democracy must 
participate. Out of political activity sprang 
this state, and came the stature of a political 
nation in a particular time and place. By 

hese laws and statutes men will bring to 
life a state for a particular period and time. 

The state is a dynamic society and this 
is particularly true of the United States, a 
dynamic community of human beings joined 
together in establishing a common purpose. 
But what is that common purpose? 

Yes, freedom and liberty, justice and vir- 
tue, peace and order, these are permanent 
goals. But within short periods of time many 
other elements of the common purpose 
change. To find these changing elements 
which must meet the needs of a particular 
time and place or to solve a special prob- 
lem of a special set of circumstances is to 
describe the meaning of the particular activ- 
ity of political conventions. 

To explore and criticize in the light of 
modern knowledge and experience, and to 
insist upon decisions made therefrom being 
carried out in public office, this is the sum 
of the purposes arrived at in conventions. 

The analysis of modern social and eco- 
nomic problems and their relation to a sound 
and humane philosophy, these are the prob- 
lems of a convention. 

Conventions are made up, on the whole, 
of delecates fairly representative of a cross 
section of American life. No man holds con- 
victions about his principles by a process of 
reason and logic alone. None of us can reach 
the courage to take action effectively on 

ratters of which we know only through the 
operation of reason alone. 

The convention, even with its excess of 
exuberance, and partly because of those ex- 
cesses, exposes political ideas, brings politi- 
cal ideas into the field of the emotions; then, 
the emotions, playing over those ideas, bring 
further conviction and loyalty and the 
capacity to sacrifice personal and minority 
views clearly and tolerantly. 

To the common purpose, which is arrived 
at partly by reason and logic, and parily by 
emotional reaction and conviction, we then 
bring renewed faith in the democratic 
process; we express again cur belief in the 
common people, in their genius for decision 
on these matters and we rededicate ourselves 
in these conventions to the carrying out of 
the fundamental purpose of a free society 
and to the defense of our liberty in this free 
society, a liberty brought hither by many 
peoples. We renew our principles. We re- 
new our aims to develop our liberties and 
to extend them to men of good will. We re- 
new, and we restate our profound knowledge 
that only men of good will can achieve lib- 
erty and hold it. 

The convention then is a time when those 
who are consistently concerned about poli- 
tics, and not just in campaign years, make 
estimates of the situation, as the military 
say. An examination really, of themselves, 
as individuals, and of special affairs, an ex- 
amination by the rule of conscience, and 
having made that estimate, they gather up 
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their group to take a‘calculated risk and to 
offer to the people of the United States as q 
whole a program, a platform, and candidates, 
which those who were assembled will recom. 
mend with their sacred honor as being a 
right step, a practical step, in improving the 
lives of cur fellow men within this Nation, 
And also, in these days, when America steps 
out almost anew into the affairs of the world 

a step toward the right and humane solution 
of the problems of all of the peopie of the 
world. 

Men owe to one another, since they are 
social beings, that without which human 
society could not be preserved. Men could 
not live together in the same country unless 
they respect each other, and believe in one 
another as mutually manifesting truth. 

And so in the midst of our political cam. 
paigns it is important for us to recognize 
that each party must examine its own con. 
science and each party must regard the mem- 
bers of the other parties as also manifesting 
truth and a desire for service. Whispering 
campaigns, cynicism about public activities, 
about political action, abuse, and false ac- 
cusation have no place in a true political 
campaign and particularly at this time when 
political affairs have assumed a world im- 
portance never before known in American 
life. I wish that the Democratic Party might 
take the lead in inaugurating a vigorous 
campaign without mud slinging. 

This party has held, under public direction, 
our form of government for 16 years. We 
hold therefore, many advantages for voters. 
This party has managed many affairs of the 
Nation. Surely this party should be the first 
party, advantaged by its creditable record, 
by the widespread acceptance of its generous 
social objectives, and by the customs, and 
the habits of thinking of the American peo- 
ple. It should be the first party because 
the names of its leaders are household words, 
and do not need to be sold by the cheaper 
forms of advertising. 

This party should be the first party because 
it has taken the leadership, and, therefore, 
will always have the credit for developing 
©. bipartisan foreign policy which gives as- 
surance to the world of the main outline of 
the American will to generosity and kindli- 
ness. Because of all these things, surely the 
Democratic Party can admit such human 
virtues and decent aspirations as its op- 
ponents have, and can invite them to a cam- 
paign on the issues before the American peo- 
ple without mud slinging, for campaigns are 
periods of great ideas for all the people as 
they participate in the thinking and feeling 
of the occasions. 

I spent the Fourth of July close by a small 
New England town which is celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of its incorpo- 
ration as a village in 1848. As a part_of that 
celebration the windows of the shops, the 
libraries, and the church vestibules have all 
set up exhibits of the life of that community 
near the time of its foundi 1g and throughout 
the 100 years—most interesting exhibits. I 
paused long and intently before one window 
in a quaint old-fashioned brick building, 
where the local telephone company does busi- 
ness. Some worthy citizen had on display 
items that he had brought down from his 
garret, of mementos of the political campaign 
in which James G. Polk was the candidate. 
Handbills and posters urging the citizens to 
vote for Polk, with candle and kerosene 

orches used in the processions, with excel- 
lent portraits and engravings of Polk. What 
caught my eye and started my meditation 
on political affairs throughout a hundred 
years was the slogan printed on the top of 
every handbill—printed over the pictures of 
Polk—printed even on the signs which said 
only “Vote for Polk,’’ a scroll held in the mid- 
dle of the mouth of a dove and on the slo- 
gan the words, “Liberty, virtue, and justice.” 

Liberty and justice we are still familiar 
with in political campaigns, but it’s been a 
long time since anyone has said that virtue, 








which ts a large and inclusive word, was a 
pa f the platform and a part of the prom- 
ise iny party. Perhaps, we need to revive 
it in its larger sense for this is what the 
people of the United States want. They 
wa it goodness and they want decency; they 
wan f-respect and the respect of all men 
for aaa man and of each man for all the 


others. They want humaneness—kindness— 
we call it, mercy. 

I was struck by a recent publication of the 
Gallup poll in which the usual sample of 
citizens had been asked some questions about 
what they | want in a President. What kind 
of a man he should be as a man, what kind 
atti cle he should have, The opinion 





of a 

of those in this poll was that he should be 
humane—this is a part of the virtue of 
modern times—humane and merciful, truth- 
ful and upright, honorable and unselfish, pa- 
tient, able to take it, unpretentious, associ- 
ating imself humbly but not meekly, hum- 
biy in the sense of virtue, with all the people 
of his country. And this, if I may say so, al- 
t sh I belong to the older generation, is 
wha 1e young people of this country want, 


rey v want their leaders and those to whom 
they entrust the sacred order of their Gov- 
ernment to be not only men of probity and 
itelligence; they want them to be men of 
mercy and generosity, of simplicity, and of 
, and any party which can produce 
itly people of that sort will be trust- 

4 by the common people to protect their 
liberty; to follow constitutional processes, 
io reform that which needs correction in our 
public life; and to meet the new problems 
which arise from day to day and from month 
] 
v 





» month in domestic affairs, and particu- 
rly, in these critical days in world affairs, 
th constructive and creative conscience. 

1ere has never been a time when the 
principles and the politics of a party, as ex- 
pressed in its platforms and in its oratory, 
f demonstrated in the character of its 
idates was so important to the people. 
iis party will inevitably call to the at- 
tention of the people its record and what it 
} yne in the 16 years in which it has 
} a authority of Government. It is due 
to the people to make a report of what has 
been done with this public trust, but it is 
due to the aa le also to approach them in 
} , 
i 

] 

} 

f 















imility, recognizing that however success- 
some of its policies have -been, that its 
rmance has not been complete. It has 
1d its full complement of error and con- 
ision but many objectives have been 
achieved. Some objectives have been only 





pat attained. Some mistakes have been 
made, some shortcomings demonstrated. 
Many of these mistakes ha¥e been corrected 


or forgotten, and the people of this country 





stand in a situation of social progress, of ma- 
terlal prosperity, of intellectual and moral 
integrity and of spiritual security, which is 
hardly ialled in any nation of the world 

1 ha y known in historic times. All 
this a dom, too. 




















€ are many in this convention and 

t will be thousands of voters who cannot 
remember because they weren't adult, the 
¢ n, despair, and lack of common moral 
political purpose of 1931 and 1932. Unem- 
| *nt and business depression stalked the 
i when 1 Were afraid to think about 

t ) and political problems; when 
i were = to call wron ee and 
e Od; ey doubted the capacity of 
1 d self by the grace of God; but 
t D urty has the right to remind 
tie people that in these 16 years we have 
gone through that depression and unemploy- 
ment pericd; we have gone th rough the 
} rably conceived and very difficult re- 
covery period. We have seen thé emergence 
of a world form of moral horror and have 
combatted its hideous implications for our- 


i 
Seives; we have gone through a modern war 
made necessary to combat and overcome the 

moral evil that threatened to engulf the civil- 
ized world, and even threatened to touch us, 


XCIV—App.— 
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and we have entered into the postwar period 
in which distress and shattered people, intel- 
lectual and political confusions, and politi- 
cal moral problems unknown to our an- 
cestors, have faced us at every turn. This 
has not been an easy period of 16 years, for 
those who led this great party and those who 
operated the Government in the care of all 
the people. Seldom have those in public life 
been so tested, so tried, or faced with such 
supreme difficulties. The American people 
know this and have in their hearts a true 
and understanding sympathy for those who 
operated the Government in their behalf and 
stood firmly and tried to do the right thing 
in each new emergency as God gave them to 
see it. 

The American people have risen nobly and 
courageously and unitedly to meet every one 
of theee problems during this period without 
partisan bickering. They have shown them- 
selves capable of throwing off the fear which 
depressed us; of piecing out a new economy 
when the old seemed destroyed or in decline, 
by patchwork processes perhaps and by lift- 
ing themselves by their bootstraps, but still 
by finding a way of making things go. 

With courage and tenacity the young peo- 
ple of this country entered a war they had 
never dreamed of being called upon to fight 
and comported themselves not only with 
bravery and with intelligence but with a 
kindliness toward all mankind. When once 
the fighting quieted down, even momentarily, 
they had won a new affection for the United 
States, which the rest of us must live up to 
in our public affairs. 

American business, industry, labor stepped 
forward to meet the needs of a war economy, 
giving up profits and opportunities which 
they never expected to be called upon to give 
up. We are a world power today because of 
all these things. 

We do believe in our ability under God to 
maintain a good community. We have pro- 
gressed from the days when there was mass 
unemployment—14,000,000 unemployed—to a 
period in 1948 when last month 61,000,000 
people were in work for wages, and better 
wages, both in the higher and lower levels of 
remuneration for services rendered, than they 
have ever known. 

We have moved into a period when social 


justice in the United States in the form of. 


unemployment insurance, old-age security, 
social provision for the handicapped, good 
working conditions for the wage earner, with 
opportunity for leisure and a floor set up 
against the fall of wages below subsistence 
level, which promises a continuing improve- 
ment in the standards of living—a period of 
social justice in which the needs and neces- 
sities of human beings have been first on the 
agenda and when the hope of material pros- 
perity has been bas sed upon one concept that 
it is the people who matter. 

There is a crisis, a world crisis, today anc 
it behooves those here to be sober in th 
analysis of the problem, in their promises 
and their programs. There is a deep crisis; 
it is fundamentally a moral crisis, and the 
influence and force of the United States must 
be directed to the maintenance of the pri- 
mary human concepts of truth and honor 
among individuals within a society and 
among nations; of cooperation and good will 
as a solvent of many conflicts; of the ex- 
ample of clean and decent behavior on the 
part of all the ! 
dealings with other nations; 
unflinching adherence to the pri 
justice and right to all people. It is a part 
of our security, as a people, that we want no 
power for its own sake, and this must ever 
be an American slogan. 

An American item of creed, 
power to defend that which is right, not only 
for ourselves, but for all mankind. A pc 
which is tolerant, which is humane, which 
allows all men and each man to develop his 
God-given powers under the guidance of his 








citizens in governmen 
and in a firm, 
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and to be free from tyranny 
and oppression. We will generate that power 
by our own internal domestic unity, co- 
operation and good will, and by God's help 
attempt to use it for the good of all man- 
kind and particularly for that portion of 
mankind which historical incident brings 
within our sphere of responsibility. 

Those who are to ask others to trust them 
with the authority of government or with 
great responsibilities must first know where 
they are going. They must Know their aim, 
purpose, and objective, and this convention 
is an admirable time to find and state that 
problem. 

Second, they must know themselves by the 
analysis of their nature and their own ac- 
tions, and this in comparison with the high- 
est and most decent standards they are able 
to conceive. They must Know, and our lead- 
ers must know, and estimate their own weak- 
nesses as well as their strength. 

They must examine the same standards by 
which they examine their own 
and they must know and at least 
their destiny of the mankind whom they 
serve and so strive to take action which will 
lead toward a future of generosity and mu- 
tual service, of intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment and welfare, and have the knowl- 
edge of our country’s welfare at heart. They 
must understand that the people of this Na- 
tion can go forward with that integrity which 
makes it possible for them to trust their po- 
litical leaders. This is a serious convention, 


own judgment, 


conscience, 


glimpse 





The laws of right and wrong must govern 

our political actions. 
No one in this room tonight can fo or 
man 


wants to forget, a great and beloved 
whose smiling face, whose nerve in the face 
of disaster gave hope and encouragement 
first to a prostrate nation and 
harassed and terrified world. 

He will long be an unseen, yet apprehended 
guest, not only at Democratic Party meet- 
ings, but in every patriotic gathering of our 
country. And we here will hold him 
what he did in grateful memory—grate 
that this party was able to ae duce and ¢ 
to the Nation and to the world, the man who 
was needed, at the time when he was needed 

here are thousands of people all over the 
country who would like to duplicate I 
didate of 1932, but we hi 
is. There is no duplicate 
party. 

But there are men and women wh 
felt the influence of the : ration anc 
of the life which he brought to function so 
freely in human society. They will strive in 
the same spirit, strive in the same 
and aspire as truly to serve the pet 
country and of the world. 

Two of these men will be nominated in 
this convention, 


I thank you. 
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Shoald We Wait to Serve? 


E> caisiaanieal oF REMARES 


HON. vg D COSSETT 


TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Augu 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Ben Shepperd, of Gladewater, Tex 
president of the United Stat 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered a very 
fine address on public t 
cent meeting of the East Tex 
of Commerce, at Temple, 'T' 
At the request of my friend, Mr. Mel- 
vin Evans, president of the Texas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and because tnls 


ervice 


is Chamber 
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speech is a national appeal to a greater 

interest in good government, I am asking 

the privilege of inserting it in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Indifference and sordid selfishness are 
constant threats to our national well- 
being. 
The young men of this country should 
be encouraged in every effort to stimu- 
late civic righteousness and a greater 
devotion to the public good. 

The splendid address of Mr. Shepperd 
follows: 

SHOULD WE WAIT TO SERVE? 

As the president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, I am grateful for 
the opportunity to tell you about a subject 
which very close to my heart. hat is, 
my personal crusade to encourage—on the 
part of our young men—more responsibility 
and a healthier and more intelligent partic- 
ipation in public affairs as a means of pre- 
! » our American way of life. 

For th n, I have labeled this talk, 

ld we wait to serve?” I have put it 
in the form of a question to you who are 

i ed leaders in the fields of busi- 

ness, industry, and finance. 

One of the Nation’s greatest assets is its 
ipower, It has been estimated that there 
about 17,000,000 adults from 21 to 36 

years of age. Approximately 1,500,000 of 

these young men and women live in Texas. 

The importance of this particular asset is 
l d in times of crisis such as the 
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ar Then we suddenly wake up to 

the fact that we have been too busy to pay 

much attention to our young men until they 
are called upon to defend us. 

The rest of the time, we are too prone to 

} for granted and fail to recognize 

ist reservoir of aggressive, intelli- 

1d unprejudiced young manpower that 

ble to fight the battle for freedom 









365 days a year. 
These are veritable rivers of energy and 
enthusiasm which can be directed toward 





improving our communities and our State 
provided we give them proper counsel and 
advice 

In all probability, when most young cave 
men grew strong enough to swing their own 
axés, they grumbled about the way their 
elders were running tribal Down 
through the ages, the discontent of young 
men and women has played a dominant role 
in the changing course of history. 

Revolutions aren’t stirred up by those in 
command, those who have land and pros- 
perous businesses. They are the ones most 
maintaining the status quo. 
It’s the younger members of society—those 
t satisfied, who want a chance to 
themselves more in community and 
business affairs. 

The youth of America are not thinking of 
revoluti on. Far from it. Any veteran who 
erseas and had a chance to see how 
other peoples live came home a supersales- 
man f American way of life. But 
make no mistake about it: There are groups 
in this country today trying to undermine 
cour Government through appeals to our 


affairs. 


interested in 


who aren 


or the 
) 


young men and women. 
Should they lose faith or become dis- 
couraged because they are not given the 


oppo! 


public 





ty to participate in community or 
Tairs, they might tend to sell Amer- 
Sometimes I get worried about 
all of us doing that. We go out of our way to 
be critical. We are too partisan. 

To combat this, we must speak up for 
democracy and let the eagle scream. To 
protect our democratic system and free enter- 
prise, We must take stock of our heritage. 
To perfect it, the approach to our problems 
must be positive. To promote it calls for 
public education. We must educate our peo- 
ple to think, to take stock, to study—a 
thorough knowledge of American history is 





ica short. 


the best manner of promoting a love for its 
advantages. 

The necessity of educating the public was 
brought forcibly to my attention while on 
a recent tour of Europe, where I observed 
the spirit of young men sinking into dis- 
couragement and chaos due to lack of se- 
curity and opportunity for advancement. 
They had lost hope, ambition, the incentive 
to produce. 

Talking to them about their form of gov- 
ernment or the ever-present threat of com- 
munism, they would reply, “What can we do 
about it? Today we may be working on our 
job—tomorrow our government may move 
us across the country to an entirely differ- 
ent kind of work. We do not have the op- 
portunity to utilize our training or the ex- 
perience gained in the war by entering a 
new business because our government has 
closed these fields of endeavor to us.” 

On the way home, the thought occurred to 
me that our country would be in a tragic 
state and would be easy prey to communism 
if our young men—who have their lives be- 
fore them and have the most to lose if our 
free-enterprise system were lost—should 
lose their hope, their ambition, the incentive 
to produce. 

In 1944, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce passed a resolution asking that 
a fifth freedom be added to the then recently 
announced four freedoms and that this 
freedom be the freedom of opportunity of 
enterprise. 

With this in mind, I launched a campaign 
which began October 1, known as the fifth 
freedom tour, which has carried me through 
all of the 48 States and into 27 foreign 
countries, this being the two hundred and 
ninety-seventh speech in an effort to mobi- 
lize, not only our 250,000 members, but all 
young men toward a keener appreciation of 
the American way of life. 

There is no reason why our young men 
should not be taught from their earliest 
days to assume and discharge their obliga- 
tions to the community and to those around 
them. I say “from their earliest days,” 
for we have learned a lesson during the 
last war when we suddenly dumped respon- 
sibility on young men who had never before 
been called on to think for themselves and 
for others. Training for responsibility takes 
time. 

I have advocated adding a fourth “R” to 
the traditional three “R's.” The fourth 
“R” would be responsibility. ‘The grade 
schools are the places to start training our 
youngsters for their future obligations. If 
we could inculcate our millions of school 
boys and girls with this fourth “R” we 
would be building a mighty bulwark against 
subversive activities in this country. 

While the schooling of youngsters must 
be left to our educators, the training of 
our young businessmen is your responsi- 
bility. The place to start is in your own 
business. Looking at it from the dollars- 
and-cents business viewpoint, you stand to 
gain tremendously from having your young 
men take a more active interest in the affairs 
of your business and your community. You 
must instill the idea of service in your young 
men. Every time you make a better Amer- 
ican out of a young man you strike a defi- 
nite and tangible blow at subversive forces 
in America. 

Particularly in the field of good govern- 
ment is there a need for active interest on 
the part of your young men. Shouldn’t 
we do something about our present system 
which permits a young man to reach voting 
age without ever giving a thought as to how 
and why he should exercise his voting privi- 
lege? And after many of our young men 
and women pass their twenty-first birth- 
day they still give little thought or no 
thought to this important obligation of vot- 
ing and taking an active role in their gov- 
ernment. 
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Did you ever stop to realize the significance 
of this lack of interest on the part of g 
many of our young men and women? Yoy 
work with these young people every day and 
take it for granted that because they were 
born into a democratic society—just as you 
were—they will automatically learn about 
and come to appreciate the advantages of 
that system. 

But, as is often the case, when individuals 
are born to advantages, they are apt to ac- 
cept them casually and place little value on 
them. Too often we find our young people 
apathetic toward the American system of 
government with the result that they are 
more interested in Lana Turner's latest ro- 
mance than in making an intelligent choice 
of the public officials who will govern them. 

I would like to include here a little story 
which shows how some of our youngsters 
feel about the free-enterprise system in 
America. A young student, competing in the 
finals of the Jaycee-sponsored contest, I 
Speak for Democracy, recently expressed 
this in a clear-cut, refreshing way. 

She started out her talk by saying, “Did 
you ever consider that ‘American’ ends in the 
words ‘I can’?” I can worship where I 
please, work where I please, say what I please. 
Why? I am an American. Be sure that 
no employee of yours ever fails to realize 
what it means to be an American. 

Make capitalism and the American system 
work and you will prevent communism and 
every other “ism” from creeping into our 
Government. But to make it work, you 
must encourage your young men to say, 
with sincerity, “I can.” Give them the 
opportunity and they will accept the re- 
sponsibility for they want to be able to say, 
“I can.” 

It isn’t only verbal encouragement that 
those 17,000,000 young people in America be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 36 need from you 
business and professional and industrial 
leaders. 

This is not a question of “Do asI say, not as 
Ido.” No, that won’t work with these young 
people. As a business leader, you should take 
your obligation of citizenship as seriously as 
you take your business obligation. Set an 
example of good citizenship for your em- 
ployees and young men. For example, did 
you know that in the 1946 gubernatorial 
election in Texas only 32 percent of the eligi- 
ble voters paid their poll taxes and, of that 
small number, only 74 percent actually voted? 

When we fail to vote, we are permitting 
well-organized minority groups to gain con- 
trol of our Government. We are defeating 
majority rule. Business men too often have 
adopted the attitude that politics and poli- 
ticians are crooked and refuse to take an 
interest in elections. As a result, people who 
had little, if any, conception of the problems 
of business are running our politics, put in 
Office by business men who didn’t vote or were 
too busy to devote time to public affairs. 

I have great faith in the American people— 
they can be trusted to do what is right—but 
they just aren’t interested enough in the 
business of government. You must, in some 
way, expand this interest. It’s good business 
for you to have as many people as possible 
take an active interest in good government. 

If the free-enterprise system is to survive, 
then it will survive only because public opin- 
ion is in favor of a free-enterprise system over 
a controlled economy. Therefore, it is high 
time that you, as business leaders, speak up 
for our democratic system, that the positive 
aspects of our economy and our own govern- 
mental system be accentuated—rather than 
pointing out the negative side of foreign 
“isms.” 

You must do some deep objective think- 
ing about the advantages of the American 
system. You must dramatize the funda- 
mentals of that system so that everyone in 
America will understand what makes us 
strong. Sell America to yourself—then go 
out and sell it to the rest of the people. 
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Point out that America differs from other 
ries in that its great so-called middle 
are the ones who enjoy that high 











sndard. Let them know that in other na- 

ns there are great gulfs between the high- 

id the low-income groups, Let the Ameri- 

neovle know that they enjoy their high 
5 lards because of the remarkable system 
der which they live. 

I have urged you to take an active interest 
in your government and that you encourage 
your young employees to do the same. Let 
me urge you do something more. You can 
make a real contribution to our democratic 
form of government by applying some mod- 
ern business methods to make that govern- 
I work 

Iam advocating that you business leaders, 
in the interest of better government, join 
with other public-spirited citizens in en- 


,Overnment 
foundation 


Better 
of the 
and more effi- 


ipartisan 
The aim 


dowing a nor 
Foundation, 





would be to give us all better 

c leadership in public affairs and to en- 
c ize more active and intelligent partici- 
p 1 in government on the part of more 
of our people. 

The business of government—local, State 
and naticnal—is the biggest in the world. 
No other business, directly or indirectly, 
affects so many persons every day of their 
lives. Yet we have been content to allow 
as few as 235 percent of our eligi‘le voters 
in this State to direct the affairs of the re- 
maining citizens. That’s not good business 
procedure, is it? 


Our leadership in the impcertant business 
cf government is too often selected in a ran- 
dom, hit-or-miss fashion by this minority of 
our citizens. Since the business of govern- 


ment is so important, why not set up an en- 
dowment foundation, financially independ- 


subject to pressure, to study our 
government as weil as ways to 


ent and not 
problems of 





broaden the base of participation and ex- 
tend the privileges of franchise? 

Funds for the support of this Better Gov- 

ment Foundation would be solicited from 


t illing and able to contribute to this 
cause Without expecting any return other 
than the benefits of better government for all. 
Ycu, as business leaders, readily can see the 
vings and general benefits resulting from a 
efficient and able administration of 
gov ernment. These benefits would amply re- 
vestment in this program for bet- 


more 
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ter government. With increased participa- 
tion in } lic affairs on the part of our citi- 
zens, we shall be helping to strengthen cur 
American w jay of life br making democracy 
in action work, 


Such a a fox undation not only would conduct 
campaigns to get more of our pecple to vote, 
but also ry stallize the issues in order that 
they might do so intelligently. Special pro- 
grams could be directed toward younger 
designed to prepare and equip them 
in busi- 


pecple, 

r the duties and responsibilities 
ness, in the community and in life. 

I hope that you will feel a desire to help 
train your young men early to be your suc- 
cessors and the Nation’s future moderna. By 
giving them the benefit of your knowledge 
and experience, you will help them to do 
better than you have—and in their time, I 
know they will pass on your knowledge so 
that their successors may do even better 
than they. 

Here is a little bit of verse, entitled “Every 
Son Must Rise Above His Father,” which 
aptly states our situation; 





“No river ever rises 

Higher than its source, 
That the Old World “physics” 
We break that law, of course. 
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“Our law is a new one; At Fort Wood, these officers found every 
Every father’s son type of physical equipment ry type of 
Must rise above his father terrain, modern buildings, more-than-ade- 
Before his days are done, quate storage facilities, and every other type 
‘ of facility, making it 1e Of the finest sucl 
“Must go up head and shoulders, eee — om can ~s — 
’ : ers ir cul ry 

See more than he saw. a ~~ ‘ 

Many inet of men, ti at Fort 
Be better than his father, z as ; : ae 

Thats the unbreakable law Leonard Wood, fought successfull} L every 
, oo. battlefield on earth during the recent con- 


“The plumber leads his little son 
By his rough hand; 

Proud to lead a lawyer 
And governor of the land. 

“The farmer trots a poet 
On his big gnarled knee, 

Glad to bear more living 
Than the best can be 


“The carpenter builds a dwelling, 
His son plays in the chips; 
But he knows his small one 

Will build great boats or ships. 


“We live in our children, 
We train young feet to go 
Up hills we dared not dream of, 
So America will grow.” 





Fort Leonard Wood 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 


HON. PARKE M. BANTA 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 ; 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, Fort Leén- 
ard Wocd is situated in my district. It 
is a military installation which during 
the war, at least, was. splendidly 
equipped and of sufficient size to pro- 
vide every necessary facility for making 
it one of the finest military training 
centers in the Nation. It has been de- 
activated since March 1946, and all of 
us in Missouri have been interested to 
know whether or not in the opinion of 
the Department of the Army, it is im- 
portant to retain it for our future secu- 
rity and national defense. If it is, we 
want it to be retained, but not on a per- 
petual inactive basis at the expense of 
the American taxpayers. I have re- 
peatedly urged thet if it is necessary to 
retain it, that it should be promptly re- 
activated, and if it is not necessary to 
retain it, that it should be promptly re- 
turned to private ownership. 

In this ccnnection, I should like to call 
to the attention of the Congress an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Rolla neem 
News, August 3, 1948, which, under lea 
granted me by the House, I am he saat 
inserting in the REcorD: 

THE FORT WOOD DEBACLE 

The Army, it seems, has turned thumbs 
down on Fort Leonard Wood as a training 
base for its peacetime soldiers, 

Such action, taken by the high command 
in Washington, seems ridiculous to say the 
very least, and for a variety of reasons. 

Most important reason is that high-ranking 
officers of World War II, men who knew how 
and where to train men to fignt the great- 
est of all wars, time and again termed Fort 
Leonard Wood “the greatest training base in 
America.” 

Those officers, including an impressive list 
of generals who distinguished themselves in 
battle, all recognized the fact that Fort 
Wood was an ideal training center, suited to 
the training of men for combat. 





flict. 
bat when they 


are 
peacetime 





They were well train ed, ready fcr com- 
left the Ozarks train 
And now, it seems, those identical facilities 
“not good enough” for the training of 
soldiers. 


ing center. 





The same facilities are there—the san 
buildings, the same training areas, the san 
varied terrain, the same > quarti rmaster and 
transportation facilities. 

But it isn’t gocd enough for peacetime 
training. 


a $50,000,000 military in- 
up in weeds and be- 
proper care. 


tax m 


In the meantime, 
stallation is growing 
ginning to rot for lack ot! 
dreds of thousands of dollars of \ 
is being allowed to waste away because a 
military camp which was one of the best 
the world during the recent war is now not 
good encugh for peacetime training. 

There is no estimate to the amount of 
money spent on Fort Leonard Wood during 
the past 9 years. Millions were poured into 
the camp to make it the best possible cente 
for training troops. 


Now it’s not gcod enough for peacetin 
uses. 
erhaps other camps will be built, ¢ 
military establishments constructed, w 
millions of dollars spent. Then, perhaps, in 
9 or 10 years, the Army will decide that this 
new camp is not good enough, and it l be 





tossed in the ash pit. 


We are solidly for military preparedness 
and all that goes with it, but we're beginning 
to see why many economy-miti.ded C - 
men often slash military appropriaticns to 
the bone. 

Such a debacle as the F Leonard Wocd 


uld make anyone wond 


situation wi won 
the necessity of such vast funds 
Just how high is the high cor i } 





Federal Paroles and Hon. Fred E. Busbey, 


of Illinois 





EXTENSION we REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES ¥. VURSELL 


OF ILLT IS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1948 


saker, the 


Friday, August 6, 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Sp 
gentleman from the Third Illinois Dis- 
trict, Representative Frep Bussey, has 


reat service to the entire country 
as well as to the people of Chicago, his 
home city, in his most courage 
deavor to get at the truth of how it was 
possible for the four Capone gangsters 
to secure paroles, and to have the 
committed to prison. He is deserving 
an expression of appreciation from this 
Congress. 
It is now : 
Ricca, alias DeLucia; Louis Campagna 
Charles Gioe, and Phil 1 < 
the malodorous Capone gang of Chicago, 
were paroled from Federal pr 
August 13, 1947. It is also a 
history that, now, Gangsiers 
and Gioe are back in prison and the 
a warrant for Ric 
balance of his 10-year sentence, The 


done ag 


211) en 
ous en- 





a matter 


-a’s return to serve the 
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gentleman from the Third District of 
Illinois, Mr. Bussry, says the rearrest of 
D’Andrea is under consideration. 

It is unfortunate that a committee of 


Con?! has to take time away from 
legislative duties to correct the miscar- 
riage of justice by officials of the Federal 
Parole Board. But it was unusual for 


1 


he Federal Parole Board to open prison 
doors for such characters as were sent 
back to Chicago on August 13, 1947. 

Representative Bussey had never been 


~ 


a law-enforcement officer and he had no 
previous experience in battling criminals. 
In his first term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he used all his intelligence and 
eng in a great campaign against 
enemies of his country engaged in sub- 
versive activities. Last year he was as- 
signed to the Committee on Expenditures 


in the Executive Departments and was 
given membership on a subcommittee 
assigned by Chairman CLARE HOFFMAN, 
of I to investigate the opera- 
tions of the Department of Justice under 
which the Parole Board functions. The 
release of the gangsters in Mr. BUSBEY’S 
home city of Chicago was a challenge to 
him that he did not hesitate to answer. 

The men paroled had been convicted 
of a huge extertion racket. They ob- 
tained more than $1,000,000 from repu- 


Vuicnigan 


table businessmen through threats of 
violence and business disaster. The 
judge and prosecutor said they were 
menaces to society and deserved long 

sentence Because they had committed 


gross crimes against numerous labor 
unions, the court said they must be put 
away for a long period. 

The past history of the men convicted 
showed they were confirmed criminals. 


It was an outrage to show them any 
leniency. It was an affront to the peo- 
ple of his city, Representative BusBry 

id, as well as to the law-abiding citi- 


zens of the country, to give paroles to 
such men as Ricca, Campagna, D’Andrea, 


and Gio. 


Mr. Busspey appealed to Chairman 
CLARE HOFFMAN, who called the subcom- 
mitt into session in Chi cag o to make 
inquiry. The revelations of the subcom- 
mittee have been startling. The country 
knows that a great miscarriage of justice 
Was perpetrated When those men were 
released. 

The subcommittee, without objections, 
h ld ‘that the paroles should not have 
I n granted and revocation was recom- 


+ ] Ny ¢ ridanpa 
mended. The evidence 
Congress W 
and intelligent work, 

age, int 


placed before the 
as due largely to the initiative 
as well as to the 
coul srity and good citizenship 
of R epresentative Bussey. Much credit 
is also due Chairman CLarE HOFFMAN and 
the entire subcommittee for the work 
th y have done to date in this investi- 
gation. 

It is no secret to his — that 
Representative Buspry’ service was 
given with full Ma of the risks he 
king. He fearlessly pitted himself 

gainst a powerful criminal organization. 
His conduct in this campaign was equally 
meritorious to that of his service to his 
es in the First World War. In the 
present instance he was pitted against 
an insidious enemy at home—criminals 
engagi d in guerrilla warfare against the 
jaw- abiding element. 
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Representative Bussey’s constituents 
should be proud of him. Those of his 
colleagues who have been in touch with 
him in the past year know that he is 
deserving of the trust and continued con- 
fidence of his constituents. The Con- 
gress of the United States needs more 
Members like Representative BUSBEY. 





Fact on Inflation: Federal Reserve Bank 
Gold Reserve Requirements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, first, the 
President’s proposal to increase reserve 
requirements of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System by itself and 
alone would not be sufficient to curb in- 
flation. However, it would be useful as 
one of the elements in the comprehensive 
inflation-control program as outlined in 
the eight points of the President’s mes- 
sage. 

Second, the increase in the gold-re- 
serve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks as now propoSed by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee would make no contribution whatso- 
ever to the fight against inflation, but, 
if adopted, might be of disastrous conse- 
quences to the economy as a whole. 

Although at the present time all Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined are holding 
gold-certificate reserves in excess of the 
proposed new requirements, these re- 
serves are unevenly distributed among 
the 12 Federal Reserve bamks, and the 
reserve of several banks would be insuffi- 
cient to cover the new requirements. 

According to the testimony presented 
by Marriner Eccles before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
new proposal might precipitate the kind 
of money panic which the Federal Re- 
serve System was created to prevent. 

Furthermore, the new requirements 
might jeopardize the ability of some Re- 
serve banks to supply credit to their 
member banks and compel the Federal 
Reserve System to abandon support of 
the Government bond market. 

The Republican bill passed yesterday, 
while completely ineffective in the fight 
against inflation, might precipitate a run 
on the currency and the collapse of the 
bond market. 





Legislative Program of the Special 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Reverend Leland B. 
Henry, chairman of the Inter-Diocesan 
Committee on Legislation. This commit. 
tee represents the six Episcopal dioceses 
in the State of New York. 


INTER-DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION, 
New York, July 30, 1948, 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Inter-Diocesan 
Committee on Legislation represents the six 
Episcopal dioceses in the State of New York 
As chairman of the committee, I am writing 
you concerning the legislative program of 
the special session. I am keenly aware of the 
difficulty of your task in the combined heat 
of a Washington summer and of a politica] 
campaign, put there are three items before 
the Congress in which we have a definite 
interest and which we hope may receive 
favorable action. 

1. Housing: the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
is a carefully drawn, constructive measure, 
dealing with one of the great social prob- 
lems of America, It is the result of detailed 
study over a period of more than 2 years, 
It has strong bipartisan support, as indi- 
cated by the names of its sponsors. We hope 
that you will use your influence to bring the 
bill out of the Rules Committee, and that 
you will support it when it reaches the floor. 

2. The United Nations loan: The success 
of the UN in achieving a truce in Palestine 
gives new hope to its supporters. The ten- 

sion in Berlin is a fresh demonstration of 
the need for a strong international organi- 
zation to maintain the peace. There would 
seem to be every reason for passing the bill 
authorizing a loan of $65,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the UN headquarters in New 
York City. Here again is a measure with the 
strongest possible bipartisan support, which 
is merely awaiting favorable action by the 
House. 

3. Displaced persons: After 3 years of study 
and debate a displaced-persons law was 
finally passed, which, while a step in the 
right direction, is discriminatory in its pro- 
visions. I hope that it may be possible to 
amend the law to make it more equitable. 
Incidentally, State Industrial Commissioner 
Edward Corsi was quoted in the New York 
Times July 29, 1948, as saying that “about 
50,000 DP’s, properly selected by occupation, 
could be absorbed by industry and agricul- 
ture in this State.” 

Respectfully yours, 
LELAND B. HENRY, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to note that 
this House yesterday passed the legisla- 
tion authorizing the loan to the United 
Nations. 

I hope that this House will, before we 
adjourn, pass a public housing and slum- 
clearance bill, and an amendment to the 
discriminatory displaced-persons law 
which was so hastily and improvidently 
passed in the closing days of the last 
session. 





Antidiscrimination Gets Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article taken from the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 6 show- 
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ing how successfully legal inhibitions 
geainst overt discrimination in employ- 
ment have worked out in those States 
which have adopted fair employment 
practice laws. 

I want to point out, of course, that the 
New York Herald Tribune is a conserva- 
tive, fair-minded journal of great edi- 
torial influence, the mouthpiece of that 
portion of the Republican Party which is 
making a serious effort to live in the 
twentieth century. It is not a liberal or 
a socially conscious or a vanguard pub- 
lication except in the most profound con- 
notation of those words: The New York 
Herald Tribune, as successfully as any 
contemporary journal, reflects the 
fundamental libertarianism, the dedica- 
tion to human freedom and dignity, on 
which this great Nation was founded. 

When the Herald Tribune publishes an 
article like this it is not to prove a 
prejudged position but to examine and 
report upon a sociopolitical fact. 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION GETS RESULTS—A STUDY OF 
NEW FAIR EMPLOYMENT LAWS’ OPERATION IN 
FOUR EASTERN STATES 


(By Kings Ransom) 


(Mr. Ransom, a writer for the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and the Economist, 
of London, England, recently passed two 
weeks in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 

1d Massachusetts looking into the anti- 
discrimination laws.) 

Four eastern States and the cities of Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia have adopted laws against 
racial or religious discrimination in employ- 
ment based on the New York Ives commis- 

on report of 1945. Last year twenty-eight 
other bills based on the New York law (not 
counting five toothless ones) were intro- 
duced in eighteen northern State legisla. 
tures. (It normally takes two or three ses- 

ions to pass such a law.) 

New York's leadership is recognized almost 
blindly out over the country, where such 
slight deviations from the New York pattern 
as substituting a single administrator for a 
mmission are taken by zealots as sabotage. 
Yet zealots in New York, equally blind, re- 
gard Governor Dewey as a late and unreliable 
convert because he postponed passage from 
1944 to 1945 and strengthened the law in 
the process. He has since supported it with 
able appointments, substantial funds and 
full cooperation from other State depart- 
ments. 

How are the new laws working after three 
years’ experience in New York and New 
Jersey, two years in Massachusetts, one year 
in Connecticut? 

Negroes are the chief beneficiaries but by 
no means the only ones: Jews, foreign-born 

nd Catholics are often discriminated 
against, for example. 

Opponents of the law feared a deluge of 
‘omplaints. So far that has not happened. 
Instead, it is often difficult for State agencies 
(and even minority pressure groups) to get 
informants to file formal complaints, and 
the worst violations of the spirit of the law 
occur in firms where minority members know 
the policy and avoid rebuffs by never apply- 
ing. 

Enforcement staffs are not the “hordes of 
bureaucrats” opponents predicted. There 
are fewer than 35 complaint investigator's 
in all 4 States combined, and one-hundred- 
odd antidiscrimination employees of all kinds 
(roughly 70 of them in New York State), from 
Switchboard operators to commissioners, in 
investigating, educational, and research sub- 
alvisions, 

That is not enough to be a noticeable 
burden on taxpayers, nor to turn employ- 
ment practices “fair” overnight. But it has 
been enough to reverse the ominous trend 
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which had been squeezing Negroes out of 
skilled crafts, denying them entry into many 
of the newer industries and occupations, con- 
fining their leaders to serving “colored only.” 

The wartime labor shortage had reversed 
the trend momentarily. Since then, the fair 
employment practice States have been work- 
ing out new methods for holding wartime 
gains and winning new ones—slowly and 
gently, with prospects for more permanence 
than those won by northern bayonets in 
the 1860's and ’70’s had. 

New York State's is the largest operation 
in terms of budget, staff or number of cases 
handled, New York has the prestige of pri- 
macy and the national spotlight. But Con- 
necticut has the latest and most sweeping 
law. It covers employees of nonprofit con- 
cerns as none of the other State laws do; 
and the Connecticut law specifically says 
that the word “discrimination” shall in- 
clude segregation and _ separation. The 
Massachusetts and Connecticut laws permit 
the commission itself to initiate a complaint. 

Connecticut excels in use of psychological 
research. Smallness of the State makes it 
possible also for its compact unit to settle 
a case in one week, where New York’s may 
take 14. In proportion to population, how- 
ever, Massachusetts and New Jersey have the 
largest staffs and settle the most complaints, 

All four States do a great deal of social 
survey and educational work organizing 
unpaid lccal councils in New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts to help with this 
and with getting the word around. In Con- 
necticut they prefer not to start new organi- 
zations, but confine themselves to giving 
training courses to interested people from 
key existing organizations. 

New Jersey and Connecticut have single 
administrators instead of the clumsy com- 
mission form of administration, which New 
York and Massachusetts took over from the 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. It should be said that in New York 
the chairman of the commission, on the basis 
of a single phrase in the law, plus personal 
leadership, turns the headless monster of the 
commission into a working department. The 
size of the operation in New York makes 
division of labor between the staff field in- 
vestigator (who probes the facts) and the 
investigating commissioner (who negotiates 
a settlement) a useful administrative device. 

Nevertheless, there is a logical inconsis- 
tency in having the commissioners simulta- 
neously be representative of the various ra- 
cial and religious strains (as they have been 
in practice in all four States by appointing at 
least one Negro, one Jew, one son of the new 
immigration, etc.) and administrators repre- 
senting the whole State. The New Jersey- 
Connecticut system of a part-time repre- 
sentative commission giving advice and mak- 
ing studies, and in Connecticut actually 
appointing the administrator and making 
policy for him, is better political science. 

Commissions and staffs in the four States 
keep in close touch with one another, learn- 
ing from one another and from the crit- 
icisms of the public. Social scientists of 
the universities and the voluntary associa- 
tions have been following their work with 
critical sympathy and solid research of their 
own. The campaign against discrimination 
is being handled as a conscious adventure in 
social pioneering: Modestly, discreetly, yet 
with soaring hopes. 

The nearest thing to a quantitative check 
on the results so far is an unpublished sur- 
vey by the National Urban League, Negro 
social-service agency, which is critical of the 
administrators as too mild. The survey cov- 
ers 25 American cities, mostly northern, 
where the league has executive secretaries 
equipped to do the field work. It sought to 
find out how many Negroes are employed in 
private enterprises for profit (stores, banks, 
insurance companies, law firms, manufactur- 
ing, etc.), in white-collar jobs, technical jobs, 
professional jobs, and not serving merely in 
Negro communities. (Negrces had found 
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white-collar jobs in government and non- 
profit social agencies long before they could 
in free enterprise.) 

In the 25 cities the survey found 7,734 such 
Negro employees on January 1, almost all in 
positions closed to Negroes 6 or 8 years ago 
More than half this number are in just {i 
cities—the ones in anti-discrimination-law 
States: 
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Chicago, with 2,524 additional Negro whit 
collar, technical, and professional employ; 
seems at first glance to rival New York, end 
indeed it is one of the cities with a n 
fair-employment-practice ordinance. But 
so far almost all these Negro employees hav: 
been mail-order clerks in the large catalog 
firms out at the edge of town, where the: 
do not meet the public. In all Chicago there 
were only 3 Negro department-store sale 
persons outside Negro areas to New York's 
382 and little Hartford's 89. 

Leave out Chicago as exceptional, and the 
advanced position of the anti-discriminati¢ 
law States is still more striking. In the re- 
maining 24 cities 77 percent of 4,859 Neg 
white-collar-and-up employees are in the 
cities cf New York, Newark, Hartford, and 
Boston. 

In company after company, in spite of 
theoretical willingness to employ Negroe 
it took the law to get employers past 
hump of dreading what customers and other 
employees might say. Those who are preju- 
diced are particularly likely to be deferent 
to authority. So the mere passage of a law 
with teeth, before any actual attempt to en- 
force it, brings some changes in employment 
practices in order to conform 

In all four States the anti-discriminati 
people are charged by law to try “conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion” before they 
turn to enforcement, and to engage in broad 
educational work to supplement their action 
on complaints. As the Ives commission 
put it, in this way most complaints can be 
settled “on the threshold.” 

The old Federal FEPC, by persuasion, plu3 
threats to cut off employment service refer- 
rals and to cancel priorities or war contract 
used to settle about 1,000 cases a year in the 
whole country and pile up a backlog of 1.400 
unsettled cases. The New York State War 
Council used to settle “about 95 percent” 
of more than 300 cases a year, also solely in 
war industry and Government service. 

But the new State anti-discrimination 
agencies, on combined budge 
higher than the Federal F! 





ts 20 percent 


C had in it 


palmiest days, are settling 1,200 cases a yea 
in the four States alone and do not give up 
a single meritorious case, though some dr: 


onandon. They are convinced that powe1 
of enforcement are necessary in the back- 
ground, but not once so far have they usec 
them. Not once have they gone so far 

public administrative hearing on a com- 
plaint, which must precede any cease-and- 
desist order. These orders themselves are 


not law, but just preliminary to equity court 
action to enforce the law, with the court free 
to amend or reject the orde: 

Elmer Carter, of the New York commis: 
told of an employer who did not want to set- 
tle a complaint as Carter suggested 


“T could see that he was getting embar- 
rassed. His face was red and he locked out 
of the window. When I assured him that 
he didn’t have to follow this recommenda- 
tion, that it was in no way compulsory, he 
asked what the next step would be. I said 
that I would then recommend it for a hear- 
ing, in which case the issue would be re- 
viewed before three comm ners—going 
over the entire record * He asked 
whether the public would be at the meeting 

“*Yes,’ I replied. 

“To this he said: ‘I don't v nearil Z en 
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Embarrassment, not harassment or pune 
ishment, is the chief sanction—embarrass- 
ment over being caught not living up in 
deeds to American principles of fairness we 
all acknowledge in words. 





Answer by Mr. Buchanan: “Good 
Riddance” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
portion of an article by George Dixon 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 5, 1948: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Augus 
Hon. FRanK BUCHANAN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR FRANK: I hope by this time that you, 
in your eloquent way, have taken care of 
the infamous scoundrels who would defile, 
defame, and desecrate the beautiful me- 
tropolis of McKeesport. 


t 5, 1948. 





Sincerely, 


CHARLES PaTRICK CLARK. 





{From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 5, 1948] 

almost killed Representative JoHN 

McDowELL, of Pennsylvania, No. 2 interroga- 

tor of the House Committee on Un-American 

Activities. 

The committee, having commandeered 
blonde bombsheil Bentley, did not wish to 
lose her. After the morning session it 
wanted to make sure she would be back in 
the afternoon to continue her testimony, 50 
Mr. McDoweEL.Lut volunteered to take her to 
lunch. 

They repaired to the dining room at the 
Congressional Hotel, where Mr. McDowEL. 
was his winning conversational self. Miss 
Bentley asked the solon what part of the 
country he hailed from and Mr. McDoweELu 
said western Pennsylvania. 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed the witness. 
“T used to live out there myself—in McKees- 
port.” 

“McKeesport,” beamed Mr. McDoweELt. 
“That used to be my old district.” 

It looked as if a beautiful bond had been 
established. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Bentley, “McKees- 
port. Do you know something? That's how 
I became a Communist.” 


Tic 
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“What?” gasped Mr. McDoweL,. “What 
was there about my old district that could 
possibly lead you to become a Communist?” 


“Oh,” replied Miss Bentley, airily, “it was 
so dirty, so grimy. I don’t see how you could 


stand it.” 





ligh Cost of Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
he fact that the high cost of living is the 


chief topic of interest these days, there 
are certain pertinent facts that cannot 
be overlooked. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
stated categorically that food costs 
represent 40 percent of the average per- 
son’s outlay and are therefore given a 
weight of the over-all cost-of-living 
index. 

It is recognized that the most im- 
portant items in the average person’s 
dict is bread, meat, dairy products, eggs, 
and poultry. All of these commodities 
are sold in the free market, and the cost 
of grain as well as the cost of animals 
and poultry determines in most parts the 
ultimate cost to the consumer. With a 
great supply of grain and meat animals, 
the price of these basic commodities 
would go down. The cost and produc- 
tion of all meat animals is dependent 
largely on the cost and production of 
grain. With a greater supply of wheat 
and of beef cattle, the prices of bread 
and meat would go down. Yet what do 
we find the administration doing? 

On July 24 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture put out. a release 
stating the national goals for 1949 pro- 
duction of several important farm com- 
modities which were being recommended 
to the States by the Department of Agri- 
culture. What are the recommendations 
with respect to wheat and with respect 
to beef cattle? On wheat the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends that the 
acreage to be seeded in wheat for 1949 be 
decreased from the 1948 planting by 
8 percent. With respect to beef cattle, 
the Department recommends that the 
farmers decrease their beef cattle breed- 
ing herds by about 517,000 head below 
the number on farms on January 1, 1948. 
In other words, our Government is offi- 
cially trying to decrease production both 
of wheat and of beef cattle in the very 
moment when it is talking about exces- 
sive high food prices. 

All these things point to the fact that 
the predicament we find ourselves in to- 
day both here and abroad is due to 15 
years of mismanagement of our Federal 
affairs on the part of the New Deal 
administration. 





Address by Hon. Raymond E. Baldwin, of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD an excellent address made by the 
Honorable Raymonp E. BaLtpwin, Senator 
from the State of Connecticut, before the 
Republican National Convention on June 
22, 1948: 

We are met here not merely to name on 
behalf of the Republican Party a candidate 
for the Presidency, we are met here on behalf 
of the American people to name the next 
President of the United States. More than 
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the vote of our party is at stake in our 
decision. What is at stake is nothing less 
that the fate of freedom. 

If with mankind at the crossroads we aim 
to make ourselves and our party merely the 
instruments of political victory, then, his. 
tory will record in blood and anguish that 
we have failed. In that case, we will de. 
serve to fail. I do not believe we will faij. 
We will not fail because our party is now 
the custodian of the will and aspirations of 
140,000,000 Americans. Failure is not part 
of the American tradition. 

To succeed will require of us vision above 
the claims of petty self-interest. We have 
that kind of vision. It will require of us 
courage beyond the call of party duty. We 
have that kind of courage. 

Above all, it will require of us faith in 
place of today’s uncertainties and confusions. 
We have that kind of faith. If we give voice 
and leadership to such vision, such courage, 
and to such a faith, then we can be sure that 
history will record, “Well done,” and Amer- 
ica—an America prosperous and at peace— 
will rise up to call us blessed. 

There is much in the world we face which 
merits condemnation. Abroad, totalitarian- 
ism, having been heroically beaten down on 
one front, has remobilized under new, more 
seductive banners. It is on the march on 
other fronts. The threat of that resurgence 
reaches to every fireside. Here at home, a 
national administration, tired and punch- 
drunk, waves and weaves and wobbles; often 
failing to make up its mind but never fail- 
ing to change it; trying with pleasantries 
and wisecracks to match its little men against 
this big moment. The threat of that mani- 
fest mediocrity clouds the present and puts 
the future in jeopardy. 

It is part of our duty, as representatives 
of a people who desire better and who deserve 
better, to condemn in language too clear and 
specific to be mistaken, these dangers abroad 
and these weaknesses at home. 

But this convention will measure up to its 
historical opportunity less by what it con- 
demns than by what it confirms. The Amer- 
ican people are well versed in the dangers 
and weaknesses frony which they seek to be 
delivered. What they seek of us is more than 
a rehash of warmed-over diatribe. Their 
first concern is not with the past. Their first 
concern is with the future. That must be 
our first concern. What have we to offer 
America? 

We can offer, first of all, opportunity. 
America, as in the days of our pioneering 
forebears, is still an adventure. It is an un- 
finished adventure. The American people 
are not looking for leadership whose first 
commitment is to the status quo and which 
has nothing better to offer to Americans than 
a standstill, mark-time America. 

For a decade and a half, opportunity—as 
America understands opportunity—has been 
stifled and hamstrung. For a decade and a 
half the productive know-how of the Amer- 
ican people has been in leash to the Govern- 
ment. For a decade and a half we have 
had an administration in Washington which 
thought, and still thinks, chiefly in terms of 
restrictions, directions, and controls. The 
American people are straining on the leash. 
It is our responsibility to free them from it. 
Then America, this era of defeatism behind 
it, will be again—as it once was—a land of 
opportunity. 

But the opportunity we are here to offer, 
which the American people expect us to 
offer, is more than material. It is also moral, 
As no place else in the world, as nowhere else 
in history, America has given content and 
meaning to freedom. But that adventure, 
the adventure of freedom, is likewise still un- 
finished. It is not enough that in terms of 
mraterial blessings we shall be increasingly 
prosperous. In terms of freedom, and its 
practice, we must be increasingly right. This 
is our moral opportunity: To open doors that 
are shut because of creed, or race, or color; 








out the last vestige of underprivilege 
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the last vestige of special privilege; to 


and 





»r on poverty and sickness; in short, to dedi- 
on ourselves to the Americanizing of every 
corner of America. Then we will be pre- 


»ared to meet totalitarianism wherever its 
ue appears With the unanswerable an- 
We will be embarked once more on 





> gre at American adventure. 

WI have we to offer America? We can 
ofer, in the first place, opportunity, and in 
the second place, teamwork. For much too 
l we have had leadership in Washington 
which made political capital out of disunity, 
which, aiming to rule, sought first to di- 
vide. An America arrayed against itself is 
not the America we believe in, That is not 
the America we propose to have. Here, in 


convention, that is not the kind cf 
I we represent. We are not here as 
he puppets of political bosses to vote our 
“Ja” as the bosses dictate. We are not here 

e hated and hating agents of selfish 
cs—ready to sacrifice the well-being of 
,\merica for the benefit of a few Ameri- 
can We are ready to offer a team that is 
ij-American. With. the backing of all the 
people, we are ready to support that team in 
r that above division, above class con- 
flict. above the disunities which now afflict 
ind hamper us, we can win together against 
whatever odds, 

We can offer in the third place leadership. 
not seek in this convention to finda 


his 


w 


We do nm 

trong man who can rule America or rule 
world. We seek, and we will find, a man 
will return the rule of America to the 

people of America. That is what we mean 


ip, a leadership responsive to the 





The world has had its fill of one-man rule 
and paid a disastrous price for it. The basic 
that confronts us here at home, the 
that confronts civilization the world 
over, is to unseat from places of authority 
those who presume to know what is best for 
the people and restore to the people author- 
o decide for themselves. They alone are 
make the future. They alone can 
make a future worth having. We can give, 
to America, a leadership which will estab- 
h once more the people’s leadership. We 
want no other. There can he no better lead- 


ue 


ership than that. 
Finally, we can offer here a program—-a 
program filled with practical hope—for this 
rid in which freedom, the freedom fcr 


hich we have so cften and so lately fought, 
a precarious balance. There are 
lour points in such a program. 

First, it is a question of strengthening the 
United Nations. Since man has finally per- 

cted the means of destroying himself, there 
can be no more urgent problem than to 
learn how to bend together the powers of the 
world in an effective program for worid har- 
mony before we pass our last safe chance. 
Our task now is to cease to regard our mem- 
bership in the United Nations as a mere ex- 
pre n of our conscience and begin to re- 

d it as an expression of our will. 

The second part of a coordinated national 
m is concerned with the use of the 
mendous sums we have voted for the re- 
construction of war-damaged nations. How 
much we have appropriated is of lesser im- 
portance than how we use that which we 
have agreed to provide. We cannot buy 
peace. We cannot vote peace. But we be- 
lieve that we can, with such a program, help 
build peace 

The third part of a coordinated program is 
concerned with our own national defense. 
It is tragic that we must waste any part of 
our wealth or energies on military prepared- 

Men die fast enough without destroy- 
each other. The question for every 
American is not, “Do we want peace?” it is 
rather, “How do we get peace?” In that 
‘a we cannot leave our people inade- 
(uately defended, with the forlorn hope that 


) r 


ness. 


ing 
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others will recognize in our weakness the 
desire for peace and so follow our example. 

The fourth, and in many ways the most 
important part of a coordinated program for 
peace and prosperity, is the strengthening of 
our own national economy. High prices and 
the threat of inflation are no less worrisome 
to our people today than they were a year 
ago. They have only been clouded over by 
other issues. We know that we cannot 
broaden our living by timidly or selfishly 
limiting our production or our work. If 
men do not produce, others cannot buy, and 
others cannot work. 

We cannot have poverty here and defeat 
poverty abroad. We cannot see freedom lost 
in the world and keep our own. 

This is no longer merely a land of oppcr- 
tunity. It is a world of opportunity. God 
has given us a great and free nation. He 
has entrusted us with the physical wealth 
and strength so we could exert a spiritual 
and moral leadership for all his people. This 
Republic will live so long as you give it life. 
We have in our hands the means to destroy 
or build the future of the world. The tools 
are all too alike. The choice—the oppor- 
tunity—is ours. 

We can restore to government the hard 
work, the moral standards, the tolerance, 
the freedom that lives in the American farm- 
er and shopowner and housewife and clerk 
and factory worker. We can make our pariy 
the party of “Middle America”; and this 
Government, our Government. 

We are not here seeking to provide for the 


American people the lesser of two evils. We 
are not here seeking 4 years of political happy 


hunting. We are gathered, here, hoping to 
rebuild a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.’ We are here to 
rebuild a new revitalized, progressive party 
of youth—a party which the young people 
of our Nation will want to join to secure the 
Strength and the protection of freedom for 
many years to come. 

Inspired by the love of liberty ac- 
knowledging the divine source of our con- 
victions, our forbears came to this strange 
and then forbidding land. In the wilderness 
they cleared a place for a new altar of free- 
dom. The faith that drove them, through 
peril, toil, and pain, to that achievement 
Was an ancient faith. But they relighted it 
and gave it such new meaning that men 

verywhere, to the ends of the earth saw that 


and 


AG 


light and caught that meaning and were 
gladdened in their hearts and lifted up. 


Now, around that altar a great and powerful 
nation has arisen. This Nation, our Nation, 
is what it is today because down through the 
long and trying years, devout, farseeing men 
and women have tended the fires of that 
faith and with their lives have stood guard 
at that altar. Their task, so nobly done, so 
nobly carried forward, now devolves us. 
Let us here mightily resolve that their vision 
will be our vision in order that for ourse!ves 
and for the world our America can be what 
their America has been. 


on 





Statement of IHirois Bankers Asseciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 
my remarks 


Myr. 


leave to extend in 


SIONAL RECORD 


under 
the 


ReEcorD, I include the following release 
of Illinois Bankers Association, 105 West 


Monroe Street, Chicago, II1.: 
The ceclaration of policy adopted by 
fifty-seventh convention of ithe 


the 


Illinois 


> 


S 
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Bankers Association, June 4, 1948, contained 
the following paragraph on credit control: 

“In the effort to control the inflationary 
trend, certain agencies and personalities 
have magnified the influence of bank opera- 
tion on the inflationary spiral. We endorse 
the plan of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for voluntary credit controls exercised 
by individual banks, and oppose centralized 
Federal controls.” 

In keeping with this declared policy of 
Illinois bankers, Harry C. Hausman, secre- 
tary of the association, in an effort to fore- 
stall an apparent temporizing concession to 
the President’s demand for “positive action” 
against inflation, directed the following let- 
ter air mail on August 2 to Messrs. STRATTON 


and McCMILLEN, Members from Illinois of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee: 
“This morning I wired you as 
“Please oppose proposal to 
serve requirements 10 percent. 
you at length air mail.’ 
’ “Radio and news papers are rather insistent 
that the Congyess will pass legislation on the 
President’s recommendation to incr > the 


follows: 
increase 


Am writing 





reserve requirements of banks, including 
nonmember banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, by 10 percent and to provide for 
some controls over bank credit, including 
installment loans. 

“In behalf of the banks in Illinois, we 
want to explain to you our opposition partic- 
ularly to the proposal to increase the reserve 
The general public is not any too well in- 


it ta 


yme 


has been made 


banks are in s 


formed about this and 
appear to them that the 
way or other responsible for the inflationary 
effects that have been demonstrated during 
the past decade and will be responsible for 
any acceleration of the inflationary spiral in 
the future unless bank credits curtailed 
and legal reserves increased. The g¢ 
public is, too, confused as to just what this all 
It dces not distinguish between legal 


re 


eneral 


means. 
reserves and the reserves shown on banks’ 
statements of condition. If I may, I will put 


our objections in the form of questions which 
I would greatly appreciate your putting to 
any of those ‘experts’ or ‘authorities’ who 
come before your committee supporting this 
proposal. 

“Hog prices are now around $31 per hun- 


legal re- 


what way he 


In t 
responsible for this price? 


dredwei:; 

serves of banks 
“Prime steers are well above $31 as are all 

other live animals, proportionately, which are 

delivered to our stockyards. 


ht are 


While these 
food animals are going up, each week grain 
futures, including all cereals, are going down 





What effect, if any, has legal bank reserve 
either on the increases in animals or the de- 
creases in grains? After all, what we are 
mostly interested in is how much it costs 
you and me io buy food and other necessi- 
ties for our living 

“Recently several of the automobile man- 





ufacturers announced increase 


{f 8 percent 
on the wholesale price of autom l 


bile Did 


or did not the present reserve requirements 
influence these increases? 
“The steel companies have announced sev- 


eral increases in the prices of finished steel 


What effect, if any, has the legal reserve of 
banks on these increases? 
“The third round of wage increase now 


in the process. Do bank reserves have any- 
thing to do with that? 


“Building costs have gone up to the point 








where an ordinary house has practically out- 
priced its market. Did legal bank reserve 
cause this? 

“T could go on and ask questions of this 
sort and fill several pages and I think t! 
you cculd add to those that I would thir 
of, but ask these questions of those who 
come to support this idea and see if they can 
five you any anhirmative at i to t n 
Then ask them what effect, if < have the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corpor: 
tion on pric ing ta we buy 
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our family and ourselves to eat. What effect, 
if any, has the Marshall Plan on the prices 
of not only the things that we eat but the 
clothes that we wear and the articles we use. 
Ask them if they are not treating legal bank 
reserves in the same way as we would have 
treated them back in the days of the call 


money market on the stock exchanges. Then 
they did have something to do with infla- 
tion as also did the rediscount rates, but in 
the meantime, call money doesn’t amount to 
zn ant hill. Margins for the purchase of 
securities have been increased to the point 
where speculation has been reduced to a 
minimum 

“Then ask them these questions: If legal 
reserve increased, what would they do 
as responsible bank managers in the invest- 
ment cf bank funds. If Mr. Snyder or Mr. 
Eccles rr instance, were responsible for the 
operation of a bank and out of that operation 
had to n the pay roll, the cost of sup- 
pI] ‘ 


operating expenses, includ. 
ds and a reasonable re- 


ing taxes aha cividen 


serve for 1 and were suddeniy con- 
sronted with the necessity of reducing their 
} 1s and investments by 10 percent, would 


they not first sell their ‘Governments’ in order 


to effec hat reduction? If they did sell 
their ‘Governments,’ who would buy them? 
Wouldn't the answer be the Federal Reserve 
bunks? If the Federal Reserve banks bought 
these ‘Governments’ on the market, how 

uld they pay for them? Would they not 
} for them out of new money which they 


ind would not that, therefore, 

te the currency outstanding and com- 
eiely reverse the process of anti-inflation 
which they are aiming? Would they not 
) be tempted to make speculative loans 
gl order to compensate them 
1e loss of revenue resulting out of the 
L1eSs recent more of their deposits? 
“I think that you will agree that these 

not flippant questions, that we have 
id a bill of goods by fast-talking 
and loose-thinking people who set them- 
selves up as authorities on economics and 
banking, and they are hunting for a 
‘whipping boy’ or ‘scapegoat,’ and that the 
banks seem to be to them the most likely 
€ persecute and blame all of our diffi- 
culties on. I &m sure that you will agree 
with me that the answers to these questions 
your mind the 


will definitely establish in 
undesirability and the unfairness of this pro- 








posal and will induce you in good con- 
‘ience to vote against this proposal. 

“It will be argued that by increasing 
the legal reserves the banks will have less 


imds to lend and thus the expansion of 
be halted and by that action a 


of inflation will be halted. It is 
very doubtful if this would result. 
As I mentioned above, the tendency and 


tion would be to sell ‘Governments’ 
the up and particularly those 


oans which would bring a higher rate of 
interest and which would in themselves be 
f nary Put the fact of the matter, 
of the bank-supervising authorities 

w, is that the bankers are looking 

cerefully into all loan applications to- 
realizing that inventories and accounts 
ivable could take quite a tumble, par- 


e prices of farm products go 


‘ noticeably Banks are quite wary today 
in nding credit and will be from now 
‘ 1 t t ‘bust,’ which Marriner Eccles 


yay and with which prob- 


we will all agree, actually makes its 
rance.”’ 
I 
( Aucust 3 Secretary Hausman sent the 
f to Messrs. Stratton and 


Lleiegram 
and ) to Jesse P. Wolcott, chair- 
of the House Banking and Currency 
rles W. Tobey, chairman of 
a 1 and Currency Commit- 
1 ul Iarola Stonier, executive mane 
ager, American Bankers’ Association: 
“Illinois Bankers Association greatly cone 
cerned over item in this morning’s news- 





n iut .< 
the Senate B 
I 


ana to 


papers and radio commentaries to the effect 
that proposal to increase reserves by 10 per- 
cent includes State nonmember banks. Illi- 
nois Bankers Association strongly opposed 
to increase regardless. However, to include 
State nonmember banks violates all prin- 
ciples of States’ rights and is one step toward 
eliminating dual-banking system. The 
precedent can lead to most undesirable fu- 
ture results.” 

Secretary Hausman is also sending a letter 
to each bankers’ association secretary quot- 
ing his telegram and urging them to take 
Similar action. 





ADA Public Opinion Poll on Special 
Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter I 
received from the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Baltimore branch, and the 
results of a survey conducted by them in 
Baltimore: 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 

Baltimore, Md., August 3, 1948. 
The Honorable Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GaRMATZ: We are enclosing for 
your information the complete returns from 
ADA’s public-opinion poll on the current spe- 
cial session of Congress. As you can see, the 
people of Baltimore have indicated their sup- 
port of three of the President’s recent recom- 
mendations. We feel that you would want 
to be informed of this poll and be assured 
that immediate and vigorous action by you 
in support of these measures will have strong 
public support. 

We are also enclosing a statement issued 
by us today giving the position of ADA in 
respect to these results. The instruction 
sheets, work sheets, and questionnaire sheets 
are available in our office for your use if you 
so desire. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM BovucuHenr III, 
President, 





BALTIMORE ADA PUBLIC-OPINION POLL, TABULATED 
RESULTS AUGUST 2, 1948 
Question A: Do you approve of the Presi- 


dent’s action in calling a special session of 
Congress? 

Percent 
le a ga ae 155 54 
a a ee ee ee 21 
ccc ceriastaatinicnetdtniens san 7 25 


Question B: Do you think the special ses- 
sion of Congress should take action on: 








Don’t know 








Rising prices...........| 259) 85, 26 8 20 7| 305 

High cost of housing. .-} 82) 27 9 24; 9) 203 

Federal aid to educa- | | | 
Ns on geese | 201! 66] 50! 16) 53) 18) 303 


oe Ee. OS 47; 69) 24) 85 7 291 


Fm ee 


Note.—Only 16 complete refusals encountered (not 
interested; don’t care to discuss, etc.); 2 refusals after 
first question, 
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The following statement was issued by Mr 
William Boucher II, president of the Balti. 
more Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action: 

“ADA public-opinion poll completed to. 
day shows the people of Baltimore to he 
vigorous in their approval of action by the 
present special session of Congres$ to halt 
rising prices and correct the present high 
cost of housing. Strong support for Federa] 
aid to education, and immediate action on 
the President’s civil-rights program was indi. 
cated in the same poll. We feel that the 
overwhelming public sentiment as expressed 
in the attached figures should be studied py 
the Maryland Representatives in Congress 
and should indicate to them the need for an 
end to political maneuvering and the de. 
mand for immediate congressional action. 
Certainly the Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Maryland can do no less than 
fight with all their talent and strength to 
support the President in his request and 
give life to their recently adopted platform. 
In view of their support of the President and 
the platform at the Philadelphia convention 
they are honor bound to act now. The two 
Republican Congressmen can be reassured 
that there is public sentiment to support op- 
position by them to adjournment of Con- 
gress without consideration of and action 
on the issues covered by this poll. We ask 
for an indication from our Senators and 
Congressmen of their stand on the impor- 
tant items supported so clearly by the peo- 
ple. We are confident that the figures repre- 
sent a true picture of public opinion. The 
persons to be interviewed were chosen scien- 
tifically from all incomes and all sections of 
Baltimore. Our staff of interviewers were 
carefully instructed to insure impartiality. 
We were careful to guard against suggestive 
questions. We are convinced that the pro- 
fessional help we received plus the precau- 
tions to insure an impartial poll have given 
us an accurate guide of the public opinion in 
Baltimore.” 





Any Doubts About Whether the Republi- 
can Ejightieth Congress Is the Worst 
in History Are Now Gone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTE:. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Washington Daily New: 
of August 6, 1948, by Peter Edson: 

THE “WORST CONGRESS” 
(By Peter Edson) 


If President Truman had any previous 
doubts about which was the worst Congress, 
they should all be gone by now. 

For the brush-off which the Republican 
leadership has given to his anti-inflation pro- 
posals was really of hurricane proportions. 
It swept everything he laid on the table right 
into the wastebaskets. 

If by so doing the Congressmen think they 
can go home leaving clean desks and clear 
consciences behind them, they may be headed 
for an unpleasant surprise. The facts and 
figures which administration leaders finally 
got together for presentation to Congress may 
rise like ghosts out of the scrapheaps into 
which they were swept, to haunt the homing 
Congressmen in the months and years ahead. 
In summary, Congress was warned that @ 





siness crash is inevitable unless something 








bit 
is done to prevent it. 
«as ator RoBerT A. TaFt’s Joint Committee 
the Economic Report, which is supposed 


4 interested in such matters, did not even 
sider them. Last spring this committee 
nyestigated but did nothing about $5-a-ton 
eal price increases. The more recent $9-a- 
ton increases have been ignored completely. 

President Truman pointed out in his press 
conference statement that Senate and House 
Agriculture committees never even met to 
see if there was anything they might do to 
increase food supplies or cut down prices 
to the consumers. 

House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees, which handle tax matters, did 
pot meet to consider President Truman’s 
suggestion for the return of excess corpora- 
tion profits taxes. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee only went through the 
motion of holding hearings on the proposed 
enti-inflation bill. Its credit-control bill 
eventually may do some good but don’t ex- 
pect it to give you more groceries for less 
money. 

On the other side of the Capitol, Chairman 
Cuar.es W. Tosey’s Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee turned in the only praise- 
worthy record of the special session. It at 
least tried to get some facts on the antl- 
inflation case, though it did little enough 
about them, 

Facts which officials presented should have 
been sufficlently alarming to pull any Con- 

»ssman out of his political fog. 

From Agriculture Department the Tobey 
Committee heard that further increases in 
food prices—particularly meat prices already 
I 
\ 


s 


c 
t 
C 
1 





» more than doubled in the last two 
1 —are due this year. The time to have 
star ted holding meat prices in line was 6 
months ago, he said. 

From Commerce Department the com- 
mittee heard that the problem confronting 
the country cannot be met by increased pro- 
duction, which is already at capagity levels. 

From economie advisers the committee 
heard that inflation is now working hard- 
ship on millions of families. Industrial 
prices are being pushed to such heights that 
goods cannot be disposed of. There is dan- 

fan economic explosion. The race up- 

ird between prices and wages is unsettling 

all business conditions. All such spiraling 
booms have in the past ended in busts, 





Not Funny, Mr. President 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ROY 0. WCODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 

N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 

WOODRUFF. Mr. 

shington Daily News 


Speaker, the 
W of August 6, 
19 48, ee its editorial column, under 
the heading “Not funny, Mr. President,” 
discusses President Truman's charge 
that the activities of the Senate and 
Hot ise committees investigating Commu- 
nist activities in country, and in 
Government agencies especially, 
Were simply “red herrings” thrown 
across the legislative path and should be 
laughed off as Republican politics. The 
editorial is timely; it is very much ‘to the 
point, and ex tends to the President some 
Valuable advice. It is as follows: 

NOT FUNNY, MR. PRESIDENT 
President Truman charged congressional 
hearings on Soviet spy activities are a “red 
herring” to hide the Republican Congr 


this 
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failure on other matters. In doing so, he 
very foolishly accepted a measure of respon- 
sibility for an ugly and dangerous situation 
which previously could not have been 
charged against him. 

Not many people who have followed the 
testimony in the current hearings will agree 
with Mr. Truman that the Communist prob- 
lem in Washington can be laughed off as 
“Republican politics,” in our opinion, 

Moreover, the President has further placed 
himself on the defensive on this issue by 
denying to the investigating committees in- 
formation which is pertinent to their in- 
quiries. 

The failure of Congress to act upon the 
President's anti-inflationary program will 
not in any sense excuse him for his own 
refusal to cooperate in removing a very real 
threat to our national security. The issues 
are not in any way related. Today we are 
concerned with another problem, 

Under Mr. Truman’s own loyalty program, 
laid down by Executive order, it is the an- 
nounced policy of the Government to bar 
from positions of trust in “sensitive” agen- 
cies any employee whose loyalty may be sub- 
ject to question. 

That policy broke down when William V7. 
Remington was appointed chairman of the 
Commerce Department’s export license com- 
mittee although it was known he was under 
investigation for association with a con- 
fessed member of a Russian spy ring. hat 
is not something existing only in the mind 
of Representative Karu E. MunptT, as Mr, 
Truman would have us believe. It is an 
undisputed, unexplained fact. And if the 
President’s loyalty test was not applied in 
Mr. Remington's case, what reason have we 
to believe that it has been applied in any 
other case? 

The two congressional investigations, par- 
ticularly the one being conducted by Senator 
FERGUSON, have been extremely useful, But 
neither has more than scratched the surface, 
31 our judgment. 

We need a careful, searching inquiry, that 
will give free access to all pertinent in- 
formation, conducted by an agency with the 
ability and the power to purge the Govern- 
ment of all disloyal and unreliable elements. 
An unofficial civilian commission should be 
created for this purpose, as a safeguard 
against the subversion of the Government by 
enemy agents or dupes. 

Such a commission, to command respect 
and confidence of the public and Congress, 
should be composed of persons of the caliber 
of Herbert Hoover, Bernard M. Baruch, Henry 
L. Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, Owen D. 
Roberts, Robert M. La Follette, and James F. 
Byrnes—men who know government, who 
respect civil liberties, but who would resolve 
all doubts in favor of national security. 

Let’s forget politics when the 
security, 


issue is 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. MELVIN C. SNYDER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, 
standing the partisan flavor in the call of 
the Congress into special session, an- 
nounced by the President at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, I believe this 
call of the President may render a real 
public service. 

The number one problem confronting 
the American people is inflation, with its 
resulting high prices. If the attention 


REM ARK 


notwith- 
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of the public is focused on high prices 


and the real basic cause for them, the 
call of the special session will serve a 
useful purpose. 

We must ever bear in mind that prices 
paid for goods are the prices received for 
goods, and the prices include wages, sal- 
aries, dividends, profits, and _ taxes. 
Wages cannot be increased from $29,000,- 
000,000 a year to $128,000,000,000 a year; 
farm income from $2,500,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000; Government expendi- 
tures from $9,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,- 
000, without increasing prices. 

The main contributing causes for high 
prices can be found in our European re- 
covery program, large military expendi- 
tures, and the high cost of Government. 
In the European recovery program pro- 
mulgated by the President and the State 
Department, we are sending immense 
quantites of items in short supply to the 
nations of western Europe. This creates 
a scarcity in our domestic market and 
consequently we have high prices. 

In large appropriations for the mili- 
tary service, a demand is being placed 
upon steel and steel products for war 
equipment, and this inevitably leaves less 
for the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other items containing 
steel used in our domestic economy. 

The high cost of government ma- 
terially contributes to the high cost of 
living. During the month of June new 
civilian employees were hired in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government at an 
average rate of 866 a day. When, as a 
matter of fact, the executive branch of 
the Government should have been re- 
leasing excess employees at that rate. 

In the year 1947 the cost of all Govern- 
ment per individual was $371: the cost of 
food per individual in 1947 was $330. 
The cost of Government in 1947 was $41 
higher per individual than the cost of 
food. At least 25 percent of the price of 
food is represented by indirect taxes; on 
nonfood items the percentage is even 
higher. If the cost of government was 
reduced, this reduction would be reflected 
in food prices. 

One of the most realistic ways to re- 
duce high prices is for the administra- 
tion to cooperate with the Congress in 
reducing the high cost of government. 
If we were to enact the legislation re- 
quested by the President in calling the 
special session, it would mean a defici 
or going into the red by several billions 
of dollars, or necessitate additional taxes, 
that ultimately would cause even higher 


prices. 

This is not a partisan question, because 
it involves the stability of our economy 
I want to do anything I can to bring down 


high prices and I believe all other Mem- 


bers of the House, regardless of party 
affiliation, are anxious and willing to take 
any and every action which will stabilize 


the value of the American dollar, to the 
end that prices may be adjusted. But,as 
stated by Mr. Eccles, former Chairman oi 
the Federal Reserve Board and still a 
member, price controls and rationing of 
consumer goods is not the answer to high 
prices. Other members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and members of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government are tak- 
ing the same position, notwithstanding 
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the request of the President for such con- 
trols. Experts who are qualified to spea 
on this matter state that the first step to 
take is to stabilize our currency, reduce 
the cost of government, and increase 
production. 

I am persuaded that the present ad- 
ministration does not want lower prices. 
For years the President and the Federal 
Reserve Board have had the power to 
stabilize our money. Judicious use of 
these powers would have prevented the 
high prices we have today. Judicious 
use of these powers from now on can 
prevent high prices, and can and will re- 
sult in economic and financial stability. 

Only a few days ago, the Secretary of 
Acriculture advised farmers to hold back 
a substantial portion of the 1948 grain 
crop so that the enormous fall crops in 
this country and elsewhere would not 
food prices down. He further ad- 
vised the wheat farmers to reduce the 
acreage for 1948 by 6,215,000 acres. That 
acreage in production would produce ap- 
proximately 186,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
That amount of wheat would reduce the 
cost of wheat to the baker and, in turn, 
the cost of bread to the consumer. 

With a larger production of grain, 
more livestock can be raised and mar- 
keted. Many food item prices are keyed 
to the price of grain. The more grain 
we produce, the more reasonable we can 
buy meat and other food items. It’s 
time to ditch the philosophy which per- 
miited the plowing under of cotton and 
the killing and destruction of hogs and 
other livestock for the purpose of mak- 
ing prices high. 

At the present time, the Government 
is purchasing potatoes and spending 
$25,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money every 
month to buy up potatoes for the purpose 
of keeping the price of potatoes high. 

Let us stabilize our economy by sta- 
bilizing our currency; practice rigid 
economy in government; and encour- 
age full production. 


Crive 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the first session of Congress in the his- 
tory of the Nation when a President, in 
the midst of a national campaign, has 
called into special session the Congress 
of the United. States solely for political 
purposes. 

In the regular session the President 
requested $40,000,000,000, the greatest 


amount of money ever asked for to run 
the Government in times of peace. The 
Congress realized in its first session that 
this budget and the waste and extrava- 
gance of the present administration was 
one of the major causes of inflation and 
the present high cost of living. 

The President put on the robes of 
Santa Claus and suggested legislation 
that would further increase the cost of 


government from six to nine billion dol- 
lars. 

In addition he requested the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which in 1 year 
has reduced work stoppages by 64 per- 
cent, and has allowed the laboring men 
of the Nation to take home $1,000,000,000 
extra in wages because of less days lost 
in strikes. In other words, he would 
pour gasoline on the fires of inflation, 
and at the same time tell the people he 
sought to reduce the cost of government. 

He wanted to put the Congress in the 
position of refusing him, Santa Claus, 
the right to hand out more presents to 
the people. 

In 1945 instead of his following the 
advice of Bernard Baruch, adviser to 
Presidents, and his own Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Marriner Eccles, 
to attempt to stop inflation and stabilize 
the purchasing power of the currency, 
he predicted 8,060,000 people would be 
out of work with a depression that would 
arrive in 1846, asked the Congress to in- 
crease unemployment pay, lifted the 
Little Steel formula to decontrol wages, 
recommended a 25-percent advance of 
wages, encouraged the General Motors 
strike, and waited for the depression and 
the unemployment that never came. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1946 he vetoed a lib- 
eralized price-control bill which was de- 
signed to increase production, leaving 
the country without any controls for 30 
days. Another bill on the same pattern 
Was again passed by the Congress which 
he signed, giving him the right as Presi- 
dent to lift control on prices when supply 
equaled demand. 

Later on, when the campaign was go- 
ing against his party in 1946, on the ad- 
vice of Mayor Kelley, his Democratic 
floor leader, Jonn McCormack, of Bos- 
ton, and his national committeeman, 
Robert Hannigan, of St. Louis, who 
rushed down to Washington and urged 
him to remove all controls for fear his 
party would meet defeat, he lifted most 
of the controls before election day, lifted 
the remainder of them before Congress 
convened, making a public statement 
that “controls were no longer necessary, 
and to keep them on in peacetime was 
to create a police state.” Now he wants 
to put them back on. 

From that day to this he has encour- 
aged inflation, and, in my: opinion, de- 
liberately built it up to the danger of 
the Nation, for the purpose of using it 
in this campaign, at the same time charg- 
ing the Republican Congress, which 
came into power less than two years 
ago, of being responsible for the very 
inflation that he and his policies have 
brought about. 

Mr. Speaker, every effort he has made 
in the last 3 years has resulted in greater 
inflation. This Congress in the short 
special session will go as far as it rea- 
sonably should go to put on the brakes. 
If we would go further and provide the 
controls he requested, we would slow 
down production on the farms and in 
every industry in the Nation. We would 
doubtless go back to OPA controls and 
rationing, meatless counters throughout 
the land, less production, general chaos, 
and black markets. 

President Truman has not once told 
the American people that the exporta- 
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tion of billions of dollars worth of s 
automobiles, tractors, farm Machinery 

and 600,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
bread grains given away and Shipped to 
Europe under the Marshall plan during 
the past year is the real cause of the 
high cost of living at the present time. 

He has not told the people that ajj 
the time he has had the power to con. 
trol, reduce or stop exports to foreign 
countries. That since the war he has 
sponsored the giving away of $20,000,. 
000,000 in relief of which over a billion 
and a half has gone to Russia and her 
satellite nations. He prefers, for politj- 
cal purposes, to try to make the people 
believe that a Republican Congress in 
18 months time has been responsible for 
inflation and the high cost of living. 

He has not told the people that under 
the first year of the Marshall plan he 
has guaranteed to give to the European 
countries $100,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise including electrical equipment, farm 
machinery and food, and grains of every 
kind every week of the 52 weeks of this 
year, 1948. Think of it, $100,000,000 a 
week. 

It is amazing, under the President's 
policies of waste and spending and his 
encouragement of inflation, that it is not 
worse than it is today. 

Recently when the Congress was doing 
its best in the closing days of the regular 
session, the President went to the west 
coast in an 18-car train at the expense 
of the taxpayers on a political barn- 
storming trip for the very purpose of 
trying to destroy the confidence of the 
people in their elected representatives. 
On this trip he branded this Congress as 
the “worst in the history of the nation.” 
He attempted to deceive and destroy the 
people’s confidence in their representa- 
tives in the hope of gaining political 
advantage. He realized he had lost the 
confidence of the people and his party 
as later demonstrated at the National 
Convention, and took this desperate 
means in an attempt to recoup his lost 
prestige. It was a measure of his in- 
competence and lack of stature. 

Mr. Speaker, today I want to discuss 
the record of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. Before I do soI want to com- 
pare promises made by his party in 1932, 
and let you decide which party best keeps 
its promises. 

You will recall in 1932 when his party 
took over this country, in that campaign 
their leaders and platform promised to 
reduce the cost of government by 25 
percent. They said they would stop the 
expansion of bureaus and bureaucracy. 
It then cost $5,000,000.000 to run the 
Government one year. There were 600,- 
000 people on the Federal pay roll. They 
increased the bureaus to over 1,200 in 
number, increased the Federal pay rolls 
and bureaucracy to the unthinkable 
number of about 3,500,000 people. They 
increased the cost of Government 800 
percent and President Truman’s peace- 
time budget this year is 8 times $5,000,- 
000,000 or a budget of $40,000,000,000. 

They increased the Federal debt to 
$65,000,000,000 before we entered World 
War II and that was in peacetime. 
Under the policy of “tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect,” they have 
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not kept a promise made to the people 
in the 1932 platfor... 

Mr. Speaker, I want to briefly point 
out to you the promises we made and 
prove that we have kept every promise, 
First. We promised to reduce the cost 
of Government. 

We cut the President’s budget in the 
first session in 1947 by $5,000,000,000 
gzainst the opposition of the President 
and his leaders in the House and Sen- 
ate. We cut his budget in 1948 by 
$2,751,000,000, rescinded other billions 
and plugged Other wastes to a total of 
$12,490,000,000. 

Second. We promised to balance the 
budget. 

By the economies referred to above we 
balanced the budget and now have in the 
Treasury a surplus of $8,416,500,000. 

Third. We promised to reduce income 
taxes. 

We reduced income taxes $4,890,000,- 
000 of which 71 percent of it went to the 
little people paying on incomes of less 
than $5,000. We relieved 7,400,000 from 
paying any taxes and gave thOse over 
65 years an additional exemption of $500. 
So much needed to meet the high cost 
of living in their old age. President 
Truman said both tirnes that we could 
not and should not cut the budget and 
through his influence and his leaders in 
the House and Senate, they made a 
desperate fight against the reduction of 
the cost of Government and we had to 
pass the tax-reduction bill over his veto. 

Fourth. We promised to pass legis!a- 
tion seeking to bring about greater har- 
mony between capital and labor. 

This we did as you well know and 
passed the bill over his veto by approxi- 
mately 4 to 1 in both the Senate and 
House. The result has been that labor 
has written the best contracts for the 
past year under the Taft-Hartley Act it 
has ever had. Strikes have been reduced 
59 percent, work stoppages by reason of 
less strikes have been reduced 64 percent, 
labor has prospered as never before and 
has taken home approximately $1,000,- 
000,060 more in cash at the end of the 
first year by reason of Jess work stop- 
pages. 

Fifth. We promised to reduce Federal 
pay rolls. 

Since VJ-day we have reduced Federal 
pay rolls from over 3,300,000 to a little 
over 2,000,000. When a Republican Pres- 
ident is elected it will be further reduced 
curing the next session. 
ixth. We passed a resolution to pre- 
vent any President in the future from 
serving more than two full terms. 

That resolution was passed and is now 
before the 48 States for ratification. 

Seventh. Farm legislation. 

We passed a long range farm bill for 
agriculture which was supported by the 
Illinois Agriculture Association and the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus. 

We appropriated $400,000,000 in loans 
to REA in 1947 and again loans in the 
amount of $400,000,000 in 1948, in an ef- 
fort to speed up the extension of REA to 
the farmers of America. This is more 
money than was appropriated when the 
President’s party was in control during 
the past 7 years. 

We passed a sound crop-insurance bill; 
amended the Federal Highway Act to 
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speed up the construction of farm-to- 
market roads; and appropriated $500,- 
000,000 for soil conservation. 

This Congress realizes that agriculture 
must be kept in a sound and prosperous 
condition in the interest of the entire 
Nation. 

Eighth. We increased the appropria- 
tion for national defense by $3,500,- 
000,000 with which to build the strongest 
air force in the world. 

Ninth. We promised te continue our 
fisht against the spread of communism 
in America. 

If you have listened to the radio and 
read the papers you know how well we 
have kept that promise. We investigated 
“Red Hollywood” in order to stop the 
poisonous flow of communism through- 
out the picture shows of the Nation de- 
signed to warp the ideals of millions of 
children and grown-ups. 

We have driven 136 people out of the 
State Department, many others out of 
other departments and over 500 have re- 
signed to escape the investigation we 
brought about through the FBI. 

We have had no help during the past 
6 years in this long fight from the execu- 
tive department. During the past few 
weeks we have uncovered a spy ring in 
Washington that has shaken this ad- 
ministration to its foundation. They 
have become so concerned that the Presi- 
dent has again made a statemnat “that 
no files touching the loyalty of any em- 
ployee in the executive department will 
be given to the committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the House or Senate.” 
Hence, the American people are denied 
this information about their Govern- 
ment. 

Two former Communists who saw the 
error of their ways and who repented, 
went to the Government many months 
ago and told of this spy ring and offered 
to uncover it, have just been brought to 
light by the activities of the Republican 
Congress. Botn of these people have 
named many men high in the Govern- 
ment who cooperated with them before, 
during, and after the war in giving out 
danzerous and secret information that 
was passed on to Russia. 

This administration has clamped down 
censorship on John W. Studebaker, the 
Federal Commissioner of Education here 
in Washington, and has prohibited him 
from openly asking the educators and 
school teachers of the Nation to instruct 
their students egainst the danger of com- 
munism in this country. Mr. Stude- 
baker, who for years has done a great 
job as Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, recently made this open charge and 
resigned his position. An investigation 
of this will soon be in progress and ail 
the facts brought to light. 

Mr. Speaker, I have named nine of 
the major promises we made to the peo- 
ple two short years ago. We have kept 
every promise. From 6 years of hard 
work and close observation, as a Member 
of Congress, it is my candid opinion that 
the administration in power must be 
driven out of office this November if we 
are to keep the country sound financially, 
and if we are to preserve representative, 
constitutional government, and the free- 
dom it guarantees to every Man, woman, 
and child in America. 


I believe on Governor Dewey’s record 
as Governor of New York, we are justified 
in the belief that when he is elected Pres- 
ident of the United States, we will have 
elected the most competent administra- 
tor of the affairs of Government that has 
probably ever been elected President. 
With such an administrator and a Con- 
gress determined to follow sound policies 
and efficiency and economy in Govern- 
ment we can save this Nation. This is 
the most important reason why the Re- 
publican Party should and will be swept 
into power with a landslide come next 
November. 

During these chaotic times the Ameri- 
can people must stand together in a 
mighty effort to reduce our national debt, 
and put our Government again in a sound 
financial position—yes, to save represen- 
tative government and the freedom and 
liberty of the people of this Nation. That 
is the goal the people desire to reach, that 
is the platform, the aim and policy of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given a very brief 
record of what has happened on the home 
front affecting the domestic policy and 
economy of our Nation. For a moment I 
should like to make brief reference to the 
mishandling and bungling of our foreign 
policy which is largely responsible for tine 
threat of war today and the chaotic con- 
ditions in Europe and the world. 

It would require much time to give a 
complete picture of how the administra- 
tion has failed since the close of the war 
in its foreign policy. I shall make refer- 
ence to only one general failure to win 
the peace. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

This administration has not only 
failed utterly on the domestic front. It 
has failed utterly in its foreign policies. 
At the close of the war through the 
Chief Executive and the State Depart- 
ment, at Yalta and Potsdam, Russia was 
in fact placed in the driver’s seat in 
Europe and we builded her up to where 
she has been able to thwart the peace of 
Europe and the world. 

When we got into the war 
with Pearl Harbor, two thin 
done. First, we had to win the war. 
Second, we had to win the peace at the 
close of the war. Through the loss of 
400,000 soldiers and 1,090,000 
wounded and by the siruggle and sacri- 
fice of the soldiers who wrote the most 
courageous pages of valor and heroism 
history has ever recorded, and throusn 
the sacrifice of the men and women on 
the home front in furnishing the 
plies and the money through taxation, 
at a cost of $300,000,000,000, the soidi 
and the plain people of America w 
the war. The soldiers kept faith w 
the Nation and did their job. They wor 
the war. 

On the other hand, by 
tence, blundering, and appeasement of 
Russia at the close of the war, the Chief 
Executive and the Department of State 
lost the peace. If we are to be plunged 
into a war soon or within a few years 
to come, it must be charged to the 
blundering incompetency of the admin- 
istration in power who had peace for 
the world within its grasp, 
at Yalta and Potsdam 
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Did Killing the OPA Increase the Cost of 
Living? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. fr. Speaker, the 
uestion, Did killing the OPA increase 
he cost of living? has for its answer a 
hunderous “No.” 

Those of us who stood for the repeal 
of the OPA said at the time that if it 
were repealed the production increase 
would soon equal and go beyond the de- 
mand and then prices would gradually 
come down. It was only another way 
of saying, Take off controls, let the law 
of supply and demand: work and prices 
will become gradually lower because of 
greatly increased production. Controls 
were off and the law of supply and de- 
mand did work, all right. But no one ex- 
pected the New Deal administration to 
unduly increase demand by its control 
over exports, beyond production. In 
other words the New Deal said repeal 
OPA and prices will go up. Prices would 
have gone down but the New Deal was 
determined to make its prediction good 
and did so by seeing to it that exports 
were greatly increased, thereby increas- 
ing the demand and forcing the law of 
supply and demand to increase prices. 

If OPA should have been kept on, wny 
Gid the President remove it (controls) 
just before last election? If the New 
Deal contends that the removal of OPA 
controls is the cause of the high prices 
then the New Deal caused those high 
prices by the President’s removal of OPA 
just before last election. In either way 
vou take it the New Deal is responsible 
for the high prices, not the Republicans. 
Take wheat as one example. The ad- 
ministration, by its control of exports, 
went into the open marke* in the United 
States, bought wheat in competition, and 
sent the wheat to Europe. This caused a 
much less quantity of wheat to be in 
the United States and raised the price of 
wheat here. That increase raised the 
cost of bread in the United States. 

Since farmers will sell wheat when 
the price gives them more money than 
to feed it to stock that caused them to 
sell the stock before they ordinarily 
would have done so. This caused a 
shortage in meat and the price went up 
and up. There you have a concrete ex- 
ample of the situation. What is true in 
the case of wheat and meat can he 
shown also to be true in the case of many 
other things. 

‘ontrols will not correct the condi- 

They would only cause a black 
et for chiselers and penalize hon- 

t dealers who could not buy enough 
roducts to supply the demand. Who 
vants bare shelves again? Who wants 

black market again? What housewife 
yants to be bothered with ration cards 

in time of peace? 


Quit giving so much away to Europe; 
let production here supply American 
reasonable demands first and prices will 
go down. Increased production is the 
only answer, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
deny that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in America who are suf- 
fering as a result of high prices. The 
people who are suffering most are those 
who are compelled to live on old-age as- 
sistance pensions, people with fixed in- 
comes, and certain salaried groups whose 
monthly wages have not Kept pace with 
the increased cost of living. I think it 
may safely be said that the thousands of 
elder citizens who are forced to exist 
upon so-called old-age pensions are as 
hard hit by the force of inflation as any 
group of our people. Because there ap- 
pears to be some lack of understanding 
with respect to the present program of 
old-age assistance, I believe it is of some 
interest to record clearly just what is be- 
ing done for our aged people under the 
Social Security Act. 

On June 14, 1948, the Congress enacted 
Public Law 642, which does not become 
effective until October 1, 1948. What, 
then, is the position of the recipients of 
old-age assistance under existing law? 
At the present time, the Federal law pro- 
vides Federal contributions toward the 
payment of a maximum pension of $45 
per month for the aged. The law pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will 
pay two-thirds of the first $15 of pen- 
Sion paid to an old-age recipient. This, 
of course, amounts to $10. The law fur- 
ther provides that of the balance of $30, 
the Federal Government will provide 
matching funds amounting to $15, pro- 
vided that the State and local commu- 
nities raise and pay the other $15. This 
means, therefore, that under existing law 
which limits the amount of pension that 
can be paid toward which the Federal 
Government will contribute to $45, the 
Federal Government will provide $25 of 
matching funds, and the States and local 
communities must pay $20. Thus, if the 
States and local communities meet their 
responsibility by providing sufficient 
matching funds, it would be possible to 
pay each aged recipient of old-age assist- 
ance $45 per month. 

The difficulty has been that few of the 
States have provided sufficient matching 
funds to enable payment of such a pen- 
sion. There is nothing to prevent the 
States and local communities from pay- 
ing any amount above $45 if they so de- 
sire. I have before me the statistics 
showing the amount of old-age assist- 
ance payments for the month of May 
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1948. The average paid in the State of 
Wisconsin in that month was $37.63. 
Thus it will be seen that the State of 
Wisconsin and the counties have not 
raised sufficient funds to match the 
available Federal funds under existine 
law so as to permit the payment of a 
$45 per month pension to each needy 
recipient. 

Under the law passed June 14, 1948. 
hereinbefore referred to, the Federal 
contribution is further liberalized. Ef- 
fective October 1, 1948, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay three-fourths of the 
first $20 of old-age assistance paid to a 
needy recipient. In order to get this $15, 
the States and counties have to provide 
matching funds to the extent of $5. The 
law increases the maximum that can be 
paid under the Federal act to $50. The 
excess of $30 may be paid on a 50-50 
matching basis. In other words, it will 
be possible to pay each old-age assistance 
recipient a pension of $50 per month, 
beginning October 1, 1948, provided that 
the States and counties put up $20 of 
this amount. If they do, then the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute $30. It 
should be clear, therefore, that if the 
present matching program of the so- 
cial-security law is continued in effect 
that the respective States and counties 
must meet their obligation in order that 
a $50 pension may be paid. It is of no 
benefit to the old-age pensioner to have 
the Federal Government provide addi- 
tional matching funds if the States and 
counties fail to provide at the State level 
their share of matching funds. 

There can be no question but that the 
older citizens of this country are suffer- 
ing terribly during this period of infla- 
tion. And it can readily be seen that 
the Federal Government is gradually ex- 
tending its responsibility in this field. I 
have long contended that the benefi- 
ciaries of this program across the coun- 
try are entitled to receive an old-age as- 
sistance allowance paid direct by the 
Federal Government in an amount that 
will enable them to live in decency and 
free from fears of malnutrition and ill- 
ness. I have repeatedly and consistent- 
ly condemned this iniquitous matching- 
fund provision of the Social Security 
Act, which is so discriminatory in its ef- 
fects upon the aged people of the coun- 
try. The average monthly pension in 
May 1948 in the State of Alabama was 
$19.41; in Delaware, $25.77; in Kentucky, 
$16.50; in North Carolina, $18.11; in 
South Carolina, $19.85; in Virginia, 
$18.53; from these low pensions, the 
amount paid range upward to a high of 
$63.54 in Colorado; $57.12 in California; 
$55.14 in Massachusetts; $49.49 in New 
York; and $56.94 in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

It will thus be seen that the character 
of the care provided for the aged people 
of the country varies throughout the 
States of the Union. This intolerable 
situation will never be corrected until 
the Federal Government assumes its full 
responsibility in seeing to it that an ade- 
quate system of Federal pensions is pro- 
vided that will enable our elder citizens 
to live with some degree of decency, 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
number of serious misrepresentations 
ith reference to the work of the Eight- 
th Congress have been made recently. 
come of these misrepresentations have 
been made purposely and some inadvis- 
ediy. Some of them have been made by 
persons high in public life and have, be- 
cause of that fact, received wide circula- 
tion in the press and over the radio. 
Ii shall be my purpose to discuss with 
1 at this time only one of such several 
President Truman said in his speech 
of acceptance at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia that 
Congress could not find time to increase 
or extend social-security benefits but it 
did find time to take social-security ben- 
away from 750,000 people. 
This statement is very misleading and 
1 effect simply is not true. Now, the 
cts are that the Ways and Means Com- 
ttee of the House of Representatives 
the Eightieth Congress did find time 
to give exhaustive study to the matter of 
extending the coverage of the social-se- 
laws to many thousands of peo- 
] That committee prepared and 
recommended legislation that would have 
dded approximately 3,500,000 addition- 
|! employees to the list of those now 


curity 


vvered. This number would include 
and local employees, certain per- 
ns engaged in the packing of fruits and 


ables and persons employed by non- 
fit institutions, and a large list of 
rt groups and classes. The House of 
esentatives passed that bill but the 
nate was not able to reach it. The 
nate did add an amendment to an- 
social-security bill which had 
d the House and which provided a 
lederal increase of $5 per month to those 
ving old-age pensions and $5 a 
month to those receiving blind pensions. 
it also provided a substantial increase to 
dependent children. These increases 
mounted to approximately $184,000,000 
per year. The President should have 
iown about this legislation because he 
d it and his veto was immediately 
overridden by both Houses of Congress. 
The President’s statement at the Pnil- 
lphia Convention has been misrepre- 
ented and expanded upon by the news- 
papers and commentators until it is com- 
inonly reported that the Eightieth Con- 
took 759,000 or 1,000,000 off of the 
Ocial-security rolls. One commentator 
ays boldly that the Congressmen did not 
know what they were doing when they 
Voted to cut 1,000,000 off of the social se- 
curity rolls, 
The President with all of his many 
cuiles may not have known that he was 
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giving circulation to a statement that was 
not justified by the facts but he made the 
statement purely for political purposes 
and for that reason he should have 
known what he was talking about. These 
news commentators can probably justify 
their statements by taking the Presi- 
dent’s statement as a basis for their 
statements. 

The facts are that the Eightieth Con- 
gress did not take 750,000 nor 1,000,000 
off of the social-security rolls. In fact it 
Gid not take anybody off of the rolls for 
it specifically provided that those who are 
now on the rolls illegally would be re- 
tained upon the theory that many of 
them were not personally responsible for 
being on the rolls and some had passed 
the age of 65. The Congress felt that 
these aged people should be protected 
and they are being paid although they 
did not contribute to the fund. The num- 
ber that were on the roils illegally was 
only a very small number. The fisures 
of 500,000 and 750,000 were used as a 
guess as to the number that might have 
been affected if the law wou!d be changed 
to include a number of groups not now 
included under social-security coverage 
and who are anxious to be covered. The 
figure 1,000,000 does not appear anywhere 
in the hearings or reports connected with 
the proposed legislation. This shows 
that a misrepresentation will by accre- 
tion enlarge itself as it goes along. 

Let us get the genesis of this whole 
matter. A few historical facts will show 
the falsity of these statements against 
which I am complaining. 

The social security law was passed in 
1935. It provided in one of its titles that 
the employers and the employees of cer- 
tain groups should each pay 1 percent of 
the pay roll into a fund cut of which the 
employees would be paid social security 
benefits under certain conditions at a 
certain time. Congress considered a 
that time that the terms “employer” and 
“employee” were very well understood by 
American industry in all parts of the 
country. But in order to clarify the only 
situation that Congress felt might arise, 
it wrote the following sentence into the 
law: “The term ‘employee’ means an 
officer of a corporation.’”’ Congress evi- 
dently felt that, with this additional ex- 
planation, the common law definition of 
employer and empoyee would be followed 
Congress intended that the employers 
and employees in all of the groups cov- 
ered should pay 1 percent of the pay roll 
into a fund that would be used for the 
benefit of employees. At that time Con- 
gress specifically excluded a large num- 
ber of employees. The two principal 
large groups that were excluded were 
domestic servants and farm laborers. 

Since that time many additional 
groups have been asking to be brought 
under the protection of the social se- 
curity law. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
in the Eightieth Congress prepared a bill 
which would have brought under the 
protection of this law 3,500,000 addi- 
tional persons. The House of Represent- 


atives passed this bill and it is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 
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In the administration of the social- 
security laws, two agencies of the Gov- 
ernment were assigned separate and very 
important tasks. The Treasury was 
given the task of collecting these pay- 
ments of 1 percent from the employers 
and the employees. There are now about 
33,000,000 employees who pay 1 percent 
of their earnings into the social-security 
fund. A separate agency known as the 
Social Security Board was set up and as- 
signed the task of determining who are 
entitled to draw these social-security 
benefits. This Board was given the task 
of putting into effect the social-security 
aw and providing the system by which 
the benefits would be paid to those en- 
titled to them. This was a big task and 
the Social Security Board, now known as 
the Social Security Administration, em- 
ploys a large number of persons in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the several sec- 
tions of the social-security law. 

The task of the Treasury was a more 
exacting one than that of the Soard, foi 
the Treasury collected an exact sum of 
money while the Board was an admin- 
istrative agency with a number of duties 
to perform. 

Some time after the social-security law 
went into effect, the Treasury, in order 
to more thoroughly define the terms em- 
ployer and employee, promulgated a reso- 
lution which reads as follows: 

WHO ARE EMPLOYEES 


Every 


individual is an employee if th 
relationship between him and the person tor 


whom he performs services is the legal rela- 
tionship of employer and employee. 
Generally such relationship exists when 


the person for whom services are performed 
has the right to control and direct the i 
dividual who performs the se: vic t only 
as to the result to be accomplished by the 
work, but also as to the details and mean 
by which that result is accomplished. Th 
is, an employee is subject to the will and 
employer not only as to what 
but how it shall be dons 


While the Treasury and the Congre 
apparently were satisfied with this regu- 
lation, the Social Security Board appar- 
ently was not satisfied because this 
Board assumed to assert itself and take 
unto itself more power than it was en- 
titled to. Its efforts in this respect weré 
typical of most bureaus except that ii 
is probably the outstanding bureau in 
the whole Government in its persistenc 
in assuming authority. The Board soon 
insisted on stressing its authority and 


control of the 


shall be done 


not contributed 1 cent to the Social! 
Security fund and who under the la 
were not entitled to receive benefits 
When Congress set up the ] 
rity system it intended that only 
groups should be included. Congres 
surely did not intend that any persoi 
should be paid social-security benefits it 
that person did not contribute towali 
the fund. But the Social Security Boa! 
with characteristic boldness, in effect 
took the position that it had the author- 
ity to pay benefits if it felt that certain 
individuals were entitled to receive them 
regardless of whether those individu 
had contributed tothe fund. This Board 
put a number of persons ont rolls t { 


SoOclal-Secit- 


certali 
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were not entitled under the law to par- 
ticipate. After this practice had con- 
tinued for some time some of the em- 
ployers from which the Treasury had 
sought to collect the 1-percent contribu- 
tion refused to pay because these em- 
ployers felt that the persons whom the 
Board had decided should receive cover- 
age were not legal employees. Litigation 
ensued in many of the courts of the coun- 
try. Three cases that proved to be deci- 
sive were carried to the Supreme Court. 
These were U.S. v. Silk (331 U.S. 704), 
Harrison vy. Grayvan Lines (331 U. S. 
704), Bartles v. Birmingham (332 U. S. 
126). 

Each of these cases held in effect that 
payments could not be made legally un- 
til it was shown that the relation of em- 
ployer and employee was thoroughly es- 
tablished. These cases were all decided 
the same time in 1947. 

As I have already said it has always 
been the intention of Congress that the 
common-law rules governing relation- 
ship of employer and employee should 
obtain in the interpretation of the social 
security law. Immediately following 
these decisions, the Social Security Board 
thought that these decisions gave it a 
chance to expand its authority. Im- 
mediately the Board and the Treasury 
collaborated to the end that they issued 
another regulation by which they would 
be granted discretionary powers which 
would enable them to practically deter- 
mine who should be covered and how 
much the coverage should be, and so 
forth. This Regulation was published in 
the Federal Register in the issue of 
Thursday, November 27, 1947, and was 
to become effective 30 days thereafter. 
This Regulation covered several pages of 
closely printed matter. This was a bold 
attempt at usurpation of power by the 
Social Security Board. 

For some time there has been a grow- 
ing public feeling that a great many more 
persons in several large groups should be 
included under the social security law. 
As I have already pointed out, the Ways 
and Means Committee and the House of 
Representatives in this, the Eightieth 
Congress, recommended the inclusion of 
3,560,000 additional persons. 

In order to prevent this regulation of 
the Treasury and the Social Security 
Board from going into effect, the Con- 
gress was forced to assert its authority 
which it did by passing House Joint Res- 
olution 286. This was passed in the re- 
cent session of the Eightieth Congress. 
The action of the House and the Senate 
was vetoed by the President who Seems 
to be willingly dominated by Mr. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. The President’s veto was 
promptly overridden by both Houses of 
Congress by a large majority. 


haat 
andout 


to impose his personal views upon the 
Congress that he has used such intem- 
perete language with reference to this 
mutter. By the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 296, the Congress has cou- 
rageously maintained the same course 
that was set out by the Congress which 
passed the original social-security law 
and by every Congress that has dealt 


with the social-security law since that 
vime. 

House Joint Resolution 296 simply pro- 
vides that the relationship of employer 
and employee under the social-security 
laws shall be the same relationship that 
has existed under the common law of our 
country. AsI have already said, this res- 
olution does not take any person off of 
the social-security roll, but it does pre- 
vent the Treasury from forcing collec- 
tion out of employers who are not obli- 
gated and it prevents the Social Secu- 
rity Board from paying benefits to per- 
sons out of the fund into which such 
persons have not made any payments. 
Such payments by the Board must of 
necessity be made at the expense of those 
who have paid into the fund. 

This resolution shows that the Con- 
egress has the power to say who shall be 
entitled to coverage. The employers and 
employees have both shown a splendid 
spirit in their willingness to pay the as- 
sessments levied against them. The 
employee has gladly paid his 1 percent 
for he felt he was paying for his own 
protection. It is only natural that he 
would resent any attempt to divert his 
payments to those who had not contrib- 
uted to the fund. 

House Joint Resolution 296 will be 
heartily approved by the employer and 
the employee. In fairness to those who 
are not yet under the protection of the 
social security laws, I think I can say 
that they do not want protection for 
which they do not contribute. They 
want to be brought legally under the 
protection of the law and there is no 
doubt in my mind that this will be done 
soon after the Eighty-first Congress 
convenes. 

I close as I began by saying that the 
Eightieth Congress has not taken 750,009 
off of the social security pay rolls. It 
1as effectively prevented the Social Se- 
curity Board from usurping authority to 
which it was not legally entitled. This 
furore has been created by the Social Se- 
curity Board because of its failure to 
usurp authority. 


Another Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is an editorial from the 
Portland Oregonian of July 28, 1948. 
Pursuant to permission heretofore 
granted, I include it as part of my re- 
marks: 

ANOTHER COLD WAR 

It was, to put it mildly, an intricate psy- 
chological problem when President Truman 
entered the House of Representatives yester- 
day and mounted the podium to face an 
irritated and watchful Congress. 

He had been scolding this same Congress 
around the country—the subject having 
proved a popular one among some of his 
hearers, and less than 2 weeks ago he had 
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accepted the nomination of the Democratic 
Party with a blistering talk centered on the 
legislative branch of the Government, anq 
calling it back into session. In what moog 
or pretense of mood, would he confront the 
body which he had been belaboring? How 
could he expect cooperation from a Republi- 
can Congress whose belittlement was his 
principal campaign issue, and of which, re- 
cently, he had been making the most of? 

Besides, the Republicans were now the 
party of the majority of the people. The 
President who stood before the Congress 
and had ordered the session, represented 
program repudiated by the congressiona] 
elections. A minority leader thus con- 
fronted a majority group which he had been 
attacking. 

The answer is apparent to those who read 
the talk, and particularly to those who 
listened to descriptions of the scene in the 
House Chamber. One never would have 
known that he announced this special ses- 
sion before a party convention and as an 
obvious political device; gone was the role 
of prosecutor played on the recent western 
tour. President Truman was suddenly a 
quiet and reasonable man making out the 
best possible case for his thesis that a na- 
tional emergency exists requiring the ma- 
jority party to follow the minority Execu- 
tive’s will. 

And clearly there is plenty of embarrass- 
ment in the situation for the Republican 
command. The President and his advisers 
compiled a set of recommendations which 
contain appeals to virtually everyone not 
living in heaven—everyone save possibly the 
deepest residents of the deepest South. He 
rubbed the lamp for those who want lower 
prices and higher wages; those who want 
better houses at less cost; those who want 
more prosperity but with increased taxes 
for Federal spending; those who still think 
the commodity exchanges decide living costs; 
those who think there is an easy answer in 
government controls in general, and they 
are legion; those who are distressed by our 
national problems of health and education. 

The list, in fact, runs on and on. The 
President was careful to assert and reassert 
that price controls and a housing act were 
the immediate occasion for the special ses- 
sion, but he divided and catalogued all the 
timeless problems of man—implying that 
they had to be solved before next January 
or the Republican Party would prove itself 
made up of a set of lugs. That the Demo- 
crats, Just emerging from a long, long rule, 
didn’t set all these matters aright when 
their power was absolute, does not appear 
to bother the President. 

After all, what does he have to lose? 
When he took the stage at Philadelphia and 
announced the call for a special session, he 
was at the bottom of his political fortunes. 
He couldn’t go anywhere but up if he moved 
at all. Now the session has put him, at least 
for the time, on the offensive. And there 
are items on the list, such as housing, which 
the Republicans cannot put off without 
injustice. 


The Truth About the Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 
Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important pieces of legislation 
passed by the Eightieth Congress was the 
new Labor-Management Relations Act, 








more familiarly known as the Taft- 
Hartley JaW. 
“Never, in my memory, has any legisla- 
‘ion been subject to more misleading and 
‘1 some cases deliberately untruthful 
propaganda. 
During the deliberations in Congress 
+his legislation was smeared by its op- 
ments as a slave-labor bill and a death 
warrant for unionism. It was claimed, 
without any justification whatsoever, 
that this bill would deny labor the right 


\ 


‘qo strike and would allow capitalists to 


is 








crush the workingman beneath their 
heel 
Now what are the facts? Congress 


roet in January of 1947 confronted with 
, vivid picture of a nation being torn 
with industrial strife. The 
Nation had lost $6,000.000,000 in its 
st ard of living in the year after 
VJ-day due to strikes. urisdictional 
disputes, secondary boycotts, and other 
union abuses had been brought forcibly 
to the attention of the public. Union 
members found that they were subject, 
in some cases, to the irresponsible power 
of dictatorial leaders who controlled 
completely their right to make a living. 
The American people had come to realize 
how a few racketeers, who had muscled 
into the high places of unionism, could 
paralyze the entire country by ordering a 
strike with the stroke of a pen. 
THE PEOPLE DEMANDED RELIEF 


unaer 





Th 


The people demanded relief from this 
dangerous condition. The Congress was 
pressured for drastic action but thanks 
io the deliberative processes of our na- 
tional legislative body the extremes were 
avoided and a middle ground was chosen. 
The Congress recognized the need for 
curbing some of the bad practices which 
were harming the union movement and 
the country, but felt it equally essential 
that the fundamental rights of labor— 
won with years of effort and sacrifice— 
also required protection. 

In this atmosphere the Congress 

orked out a new labor-relations law 
that is proving beneficial to labor, man- 
, and the public. 

Congress passed the act in June of 
1947 over President Truman’s indefensi- 
ble veto. Nearly four-fifths of all the 
Members of Congress joined in overrid- 
ing the veto, whereas only a two-thirds 
majority was necessary to do so. In the 
final vote on the bill a majority of the 
participating Democrats joined the well- 
nigh unanimous Republican membership 
in support of the measure. 

The House of Representatives overrode 
the President’s veto, 331 to 83, only 1 
hort of 4 to 1. The Senate vote was 
68 to 25, or 6 more than a two-thirds 
majority of the 93 Senators who voted. 

DEMOCRATS JOIN REPUBLICANS 


Voting in the House of Representatives 
to override the veto were 225 Republicans 
and 106 Democrats. Voting to sustain 
the veto were 11 Republicans, 71 Demo- 
crats, and 1 American-Laborite. In 
the Senate the division by parties was: 
Republicans for overriding the veto, 48; 
Democrats, 20. In favor of sustaining 
the veto were 3 Republicans and 22 Dem- 
ocrats. 

For the story on how well the new 
labor law is operating, it seems well to 


agement 
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cover the entire postwar period dating 
back to VJ-day, August 15, 1945, thereby 
obtaining a comparison before and after 
the new law became effective August 22, 
1947, From the regular reports of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, it is evident that the new law is 
doing the job of improving labor-man- 
agement relations as intended by Con- 
gress, and demanded by the people. 

Since the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act became effective strikes in 
manufacturing industries, bituminous 
coal mining, and the private building in- 
dustry, have decreased substantially. 
Work stoppages under the old law av- 
eraged 395 arnaonth. They have been cut 
to an average of 201 under the new law. 
This represents a reduction in strikes of 
49 percent. 

The number of workers involved in new 
strikes cach month from VJ-day until 
the new Labor Act was 337,000 each 
month. The average number of workers 
so involved since the act is 131,000. This 
is a reduction of 61 percent under the 
new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the 
average number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,000 
per month. Under the new law this fig- 
ure has been cut to 2,613,0C0 per month. 

LABOR MAKES GAINS 


The record shows that under the new 
law wages have continued to rise, more 
leisure time has been made available 
through a shorter workweek, and average 
hourly earnings also have increased. 

The vital point is that labor is making 
these gains under the new law through 
peaceful, collective bargaining, whereas 
before the new labor act gains were more 
frequently made through costly strikes. 
Wage increases through peaceful nego- 
tiation are vastly more important to all 
concerned than wage increases obtained 
at the expense of lost wages and lost 
production. Thus, the new labor act is 
providing a better annual wage for work- 
ers and a more constant and increasing 
supply of things urgently needed as a 
solvent for high prices. 

During 1946, the blackest vear in work 
stoppages, workers lost 116,000,000 man- 
days, while at present the annual rate is 
running about a fourth as much. On the 
basis of higher wage rates, the savings to 
workers would be in excess of a billion 
dollars a year. 

Under the new labor act’s sound 
principles our country is building a rule 
of reason for cooperation between em- 
ployers and employees for their mutual 

enefit and for the good of all our people. 

WORKER’S RIGHTS DEFINED 
t preserves in the same language that 
appears in the Wagner Act, the rights 
of workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively, and just as the old act did, 
it forbids employers to interfere with the 
employees, or to threaten or coerce them 

when they exercise these rights. 

It forbids unions to beat up workers, 
or to threaten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union, or force them to 
choose one union when they wish to 
choose another. 

It guarantees free speech to both em- 
ployers and union, allowing them to talk 
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to workers as long as they do not 
threaten workers or try to bribe them to 
join or not to join a union. 

It forbids employers and unions, by 
agreement between themselves, to force 
workers to join the union and to pay 
dues to it unless the majority of the 
workers by secret ballot, have voted in 
favor of the agreement, and even then it 
forbids depriving a man of his job by 
denying union membership to him as 
long as he is willing to pay initiation fees 
and dues. 

It forbids employers to check off union 
dues unless the worker has voluntarily 
authorized the employer to do so. 

UNION FUNDS PROTECTED 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfareeof workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain that the money will be used for 
these purposes and not for other pur- 
poses of the union leaders. 

It requires unions and employers, when 
labor contracts come to an end, to nego- 
tiate for 60 days before engaging in a 
strike or lock-out. 

It forbids unions, by jurisdictional 
strikes and boycotts, to try to get control 
over employees who have not chosen the 
union as their bargaining agent, or who 
have chosen another union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

It requires unions, in order to be rec- 
ognized as labor organizations under 
the Wagner Act, to tell their members 
how much money they take in, where 
they get it and what they spend it for, 
and to disclose what they pay their offi- 
cers, how much they charge for dues, 
the grounds on which they suspend or 
expel members, and other matters that 
the members are entitled to know 

It exempts foremen and other super- 
visors from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, requires the Board to regard them 
as employers, not as employees 

It forbids the Labor Board, which ad- 
ministers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an in- 
dustrial union when they wish to bargain 
through a craft union. 

It requires unions, in order to be recog- 
nized as labor organizations under the 
Wagener Act, to file affidavits of their 
officers saying the officers are not Com- 
munists or fellow travelers. 

It forbids corporations to use 
holders’ money for political purposes and 


tock- 


forbids unions to use members’ money 
for political purposes. 
It makes unions subject to suits for 


damages, the same as corporations and 
other organizations, when they break 
their contracts or engage in unlawful 
activities. 

PUBLIC SAFETY SAFEGUARDED 

It enables the President again to delay 
for a time strikes that imperil the public 
health or safety, as he did in the great 
coal strike early this year. 

It makes the Conciliation Service 
an independent directs it to 
try to prevent strikes—it cannot forbid 
strikes—and authorizes it to take a secre! 
ballot of emplovees before a strike if the 
union is willin 


gency, 
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It require Ss unions, as well as employ- 
ers, to bargain in good faith when em- 
ployees choose the union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use fair 
procedures and to render fair decisions 
whether the cases involve charges against 
employers or charges against unions. 

It sets up a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study labor-management rela- 
tions. If defects in the law appear we 
will change the law. We will not stub- 
bornly resist change as the New Dealers 
did for so long. 

Now these are fair provisions. The law 
isa wees law. This law will not prevent 
all strikes, but it has been proven to be 
fair mat jus t, and with honest adminis- 
tration it will bring a greater measure of 
peace to the irfdustrial scene than we 
have known for many years. 


Needs of American Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 

MIDWEST MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 3, 1948. 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representativ 
ceakinanbia: D. C. 

DEaR Mr. SABATH: The urgent needs of 
American s-nall Fusiness in the struggle to 
maintain their competitive position in in- 
dustry are becoming increasingly serious day 
by day. 

Recent 
gressional 


Hon. 


action by the Congress and con- 

small business committees has 
produced only negligible results for small 
business, the backbone and strength of our 
American economy. 

During World War II, the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, without a single dissenting vote, 
provided protection and encouragement for 
small business by the enactment of bill 603 
(S. 2250). This legislation directed Govern- 
ment agencies whenever and to the extent 
that such was necessary, as follows: 

1. To inventory the productive facilities in 

1e United States, which might be used for 
war production; 

(2) To direct 
ment having Pe 
tenti: ul produ 
plants; 

3. Ti 
by a ae contractors with Government 
and to take appropriate action to 
he letting by such prime con- 
tractors of su racts upon fair and equit- 
able terms and in the greatest volume practi- 
able; 

4. To take such action as will result in the 
*h Government contracts to 
ns operating small plants; 
certify to Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the amount of funds necessary for 
conversion to war production of any small 
plant; 

6. To certify to Government procurement 
officers with respect to (A) the competency, 
(B) the capacity, and (C) the credit of any 


small business concern or group of such con- 


the officers of the Govern- 
ocurement powers to the po- 
e capacity of small business 


granting of suc 
busin conce 
5. Te 


cerns to perform a specific Government pro- 
curement contract; 

7. To provide assistance by which small 
business concerns may be supplied with es- 
sential raw materials and receive fair and 
reasonable treatment from all Government 
agencies; 

8. Empowered the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to make loans to enable small busi- 
ness concerns to finance plant construction, 
conversion for expansion, or to finance the 
acquisition of equipment facilities, machin- 
ery, supplies, or material, or to supply such 
concerns With capital, to be used in the man- 
ufacture of articles, equipment, supplies, or 
materials for war or essential civilian pur- 
poses. Such loans in cooperation with lend- 
ing institutions or otherwise direct; 

9. Empowered Smalier War Plants Corpo- 
ration to enter into contracts with the United 
States Government and any department, 
agency, or officer having procurement powers 
and to arrange for the performance of such 
contract by letting subcontracts to small 
business concerns. ° 

Under Public Law 603 some 35,000 to 40,000 
small plants registered and participated in 
securing war contracts, subcontracts, loans, 
machinery equipment, buildings, materials, 
engineering assistance, and technical advis- 
ory information. 

Under Public Law 457 small business was 
rendered priority assistance in the acquisi- 
tion of Government-owned surplus materi- 
als and machinery. 

The expiration of public laws enacted to 
aid small business and subsequent legisla- 
tion has virtually wiped out any semblance 
of help to small business that would aid 
them in maintaining their competitive posi- 
tion in industry and building of a stronger 
peacetime economy. Therefore, as president 
of the Midwest Manufacturers Association, 
on behalf of small business both in the Mid- 
west and in the entire United States, I urge 
the following action in this special session 
of Congress: 

1. Creation of a separate Government body 
or agency to survey the needs of small busi- 
ness and empowered to provide assistance 
in-—- 

(A) Securing prime Government contracts 
for qualified small business; 

(B) Bringing about the letting of subcon- 
tracts to small business by prime Govern- 
ment contractors upon fair and equitable 
terms and in the greatest volume practicable; 

(C) Directing the attention of officers of 
the Government having procurement powers 
to the potential productive capacity of plants 
operated by small business concerns and 
direction to such officers to provide equal 
opportunity to qualified small business; 

(D) Certifying to Government lending in- 
stitutions the amount of funds required by 
small business for the purchase of machinery, 
equipment, facilities, supplies, and/or ma- 
terials to compete Government prime con- 
tracts and/or performance of subcontracts 
from contractors with Government prime 
contracts. 

2. The definite allocations of an equitable 
share of raw materials in short supply to 
aid in maintaining their productive capacity 
and maintaining their competitive position 
in industry. 

3. Provide sufficient trained and qualified 
Government personnel to render engineering 
and production assistance to small business, 
both on civilian as well as Government 
contracts. 

4. Provide sufficient personnel to 
and assist small business on 
problems. 

5. Reinstate small business priority au- 
thority to purchase Government-owned sur- 
plus property. 

Of all business in these United States, 90 
percent is requested by small business. 

Your small business constituents at home 
will look to you, their only source for direct 


inform 
technical 
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help, to recognize their problems and sot ; 
motion at once the necessary action. ay 
Respectfully, 
MIDWEST MANUFactuR; 
ASSOCIATION, 

R. W. Mong, President. 
P. S—On behalf of all small business we 
will look forward with interest to a rep iy 
to this letter and your support in this S} cial 
session of Congress. - 


RS 


In Commemoration of William Crawford 
Gorgas 


2TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
ie interest in my home State of Ala- 
bama in public health. A few days ago 
in my own Gistrict the joint health de- 
partment of Birmingham and Jefferson 
County moved into its new $1,000,000 
public health building in our medical 
center. But while Alabama is steadily 
going forward in public health, as in 
other matters, its citizens do not forget 
the great men and women of the past 
that made present accomplishments pos- 
sible. 

Recently there has been organized a 
Yation-wide committee for the purpose 
of presenting the achievements of Gen 
William Crawford Gorgas of Alabama, 
for election in 1950 to the New York 
University Hall of Fame for Great Amer- 
icans. Dr. O. C. Carmichael, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching is chairman of 
this committee. Vice chairmen of the 
committee are Thomas W. Martin, pres- 
ident of the Alabama Power Co.; Dr 
James M. McLester, of Birmingham, a 
former president of the American Med- 
ical Association; Dr. John M. Gallalee, 
president of the University of Alabama; 
Dr. Raymond Paty, chancelor of the 
University System of Georgia; Dr. 
Charlies F. Kettering, General Mctors 
Corp. of Detroit; Dr. Seal Harris, prom- 
inent author and physician of Birmins- 
ham; Dr. Lloyd Noland, of T. C. I. 
hospital of Fairfield, Ala.; and Gen. Rob 
ert E. Noble of Anniston, Ala. Dr. M, 
Dabney of Birmingham, is serving 
secretary-treasurer of this committee. 

t is my belief that the United States 
Post Office Department as well as the 
New York University Hall of Fame should 
commemorate this great American. 
Therefore, I introduced in the House of 
Representatives on July 29, 1948, Hou 
Joint Resolution 439, to authorize the 
issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
Dr. William Gorgas of Alabama, who 
achieved international distinction by 
conquering yellow fever in the Canal 
Zone area, thus making possible the 
building of the Panama Canal. I believe 
everyone who reviews this great doctor’s 
record will agree that his name deserves 
this recognition. 

William Crawford 
should be examined 


record 
reexamined 


Gorgas’ 
and 








today when there is such a great need in 
our America and all over the world for 
people who are lifters rather than 
jeaners—people who can help carry the 
load rather than be carried. Everybody 
wants to have fundamental rights but all 
thinking people know that human rights 
are built upon human responsibilities. 
Any rights gained without a like amount 
of responsibility are gained through pure 
charity. 

So, when so many people are clamoring 
only about their rights it is well for us to 
take a few minutes to think about a man 
who was not concerned with what he 
could get from mankind but-rather with 
what he could give to mankind. Al- 
though this great man was born near 
Mobile, Ala., his contribution has been 
so wide-spread that he can rightly be 
claimed as a citizen of every cotinty in 
Alabama, every state in ‘the United 
States and every country in, the world. 

™ sm m Crawford Gorgas was born on 





October 3, 1854. His father was Gen. 
Jo ial cieeal Chief of Ordnance of the 

onfe oder ate Army and a president of the 
U niversity of Alabama. His mother was 
Am lia Gayle, daughter of Judge John 


Gayle, who was a Governor of Alabama. 

In "Richmond; the last capital of the 
Conf acy, young William Gorgas 
pent the four stirring years of the Civil 
War. He saw, with his mother, the en- 
trance of the Federal troops within that 
city. After the defeat of the Confederacy 
the family moved to Brierfield, Ala., in 
Bibb County, where his father was man- 
ger of a blast furnace for 4 years. 

In 1869, when young William’s father 

cepted a position as headmaster of the 
yr department of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tenn., the boy at 
the age of 15 began his formal education. 
The Civil War and the poverty of the 
South in the reconstruction days had 
kept the young boy from getting formal 
chooling previously. Six years after en- 
tering school, young Gorgas graduated 
from the university with a bachelor of 
rts degree. 

His father’s example and his experi- 

s during the Civil War at Richmond 

caus oa Gorgas to desire a military career 
after his graduation. After trying his 
best to get into West Point and finding 
every door closed to him, he decided 
against his father’s wishes, to enter the 
Army by way of a medical degree. After 
3 years of financial difficulties at Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College in New 
York City he graduated in 1876 with a 
doctor of medicine degree. 

Shortly after the beginning of his 
Army career, the new lieutenant was 
tricken with yellow fever. Upon recov- 
ery he at once sought to find the cause 
of the disease. But for a long time to 
Gorgas, as to others, the disease was a 
complete riddle. There was no under- 
standing of the cause of its sudden ap- 
pearance, its choice of victims and the 
complete ineffectiveness of the means of 
prevention used to contro] other diseases. 

Following the occupation of Habana 
by American troops in the Spanish- 
American War, Gorgas was put in charge 
of a yellow-fever camp in that city. 
Vithin a few months he was appointed 
chief sanitary officer of Habana. The 
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Cuban city was in a most unhealthful 
condition and yellow fever was the chief 
concern. Gorgas cleaned up Habana, ap- 
plying to yellow-fever control the ac- 
cepted methods of the time. While he 
was doing this work a medical board 
headed by Walter Reed was proving that 
the mosquito was the carrier of yellow 
fever. 

This great Alabaman was a man who 
never feared new ideas. As soon as the 
board had made its report he — 
from trying to control yellow fever by 
ordinary sanitation to eliminating the 
mosquito menace. The task was a most 
trying one and would have discouraged a 
man with less courage. But by depriving 
the insect of its breeding places, Gorgas 
permanently rid the city of yellow fever, 
His success in Habana gave him an in- 
ternational reputation as a sanitarian. 
In recognition of this great service Con- 
gress raised his rank to colonel in 1903. 

When the plans were being developed 
for the digging of the Panama Canal it 
was apparent that there was need for a 
sanitary expert. William Crawford Gor- 
gas was the natural selection for this 
job. After long months of planning, 
he and his assistants began their work 
in Panama when the work began at Isth- 
mus in 1904. Although the principal 
reason that the French had failed in 
their previous attempts to build the ca- 
nal was because of yellow fever, the short- 
sighted American authorities in charge 
of building the Canal did not want to 
spend money to rid the area of disease. 
They felt that money spent for this pur- 
pose was sheer extravagance. It required 
a visitation of yellow fever for them to 
realize that giving medical protection was 
an absolute necessity if they expected the 
work to be finished. 

As soon as Gorgas was given authority 
to do so, he began to use the measures 
that were so successful in Havana. In 
Panama the problem would have been 
much more difficult even if he had been 
given complete cooperation by the au- 
thorities, which he was not given. But 
despite all difficulties within the problem 
itself and despite all the distractions 
caused by those who persisted in trying 
to discredit him, Gorgas stamped out 
yellow fever in the Canal Zone in 1905. 
While doing this great job he had the 
active support of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who knew a good man when 
he saw one. Because of Gorgas’ know- 
how and determination he not only rid 
the Canal Zone of yellow fever so that 
the construction of the Canal itself could 
go on to its successful completion, but 
he made the cities of Panama and Colon 
models of sanitation comparable in 
healthfulness to any city in the United 
States. At the same time the reputation 
of our great Alabama citizen had become 
so widely known that he was regarded 
as the foremost sanitary expert of the 
world. In 1914, he was appointed Sur- 
geon General of the Army with the rank 
of Brigadier General. 

It has been said that no soldier ever 
reached real success who put his own 
safety before the objectives of his Army. 
To the greatest possible degree General 
William Crawford Gorgas dared place 
his own welfare secondary to the build- 
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ing of the Panama Canal. May all of us 
be as courageous as this great Alabaman 
in putting our Nation’s welfare before 
that of ourselves. 





Is Dewey Really Playing It Safe ?—Cap- 
tious Fiddling of Special Session of 
Congress Is a Disturbing Spectacle Re- 
flecting a Complete Lack of Leader- 
ship 





EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


REMARKS 


LATIVES 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 


from the Washington Daily News of 
August 5, 1948, by Thomas L. Stokes: 
DANGER SIGNALS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

This may be the time of decision to which 
we will point back at some future dat 
maybe sooner than we expect, and j 

“That was when something shouid have 


been done. That's when we mi d the bus.” 


There was such a time once before in the 
memory of many of us, back in the flush 
days of 1928 and 1929, now a prophetic foot- 
note in history of what was to come after- 
ward in the depression of the thirtic 

There were voices crying then that we had 
better take note of certain tendencies, among 


them that of the late Senator Carter Glass 


of Virginia who condemned the reckl 

speculative orgy of that era and criticized 
the attitude of some of our | finan- 
ciers. He spoke out then as Marriner 8S 


Eccles is speaking out now 
Other voices were raised in that day before 
yesterday, too, about the failure during the 


seemingly prosperous twenties to repair cer- 
tain weak places in our economy. The farm 
distress in the West preceded the ultimate 
collapse in the stock market. Low wages in 
much of our economy gave it a lack of base 


and threw it out of balance. 

Now, aside from the immedi 
inflation, other sources of ten 
veloped since the war 
cent housing, ins — ite educational and 
medical facili itie , low wages in the fringe 
of our economy not yet protected by labor 
unions, discrimination of variou ) 
cause of race, creed, or color which naturally 
are magnified against the background of 
very recent war to save 
racy in the world. 

Now is the time when we could 
thing about them aes 
ought to do something 

It is that which makes of th al se 
sion of Congress such a disturbing spect 
when you take a look at its capti 
It reflects a complete lack of leadership 

The recently chosen leader of the Rey 
lican Party, Governor Dewey, has chosen to 
sit cautiously on the side playing j 
safe. He is reported to be advisil i 
party leaders in Congres His course would 
appear to be timid if the very thin program 
that the Republican leadershi, 
any index of his own views 

It embraced only two major matters, a lim- 
ited anti-inflation program 
While the anti-inflation | 
includes bank and ¢ 


both of which re u i upon Repu 


te threat of 
sion have de- 
lack of sufficient de- 


and re re democ- 


1 
the time when We 


about them 
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leaders months ago, it provides none of the 
other controls that may be badly needed be- 
fore Congress reassembles in January. 

The housing program omits any provision 
for slum clearance and public housing which 
is so necessary for those in low-income 
groups now so tightly strapped, and leaves 
the comprehensive Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill high and dry in its cubbyhole in the 
House Rules Committee. 





The Civil-Rights Program Should Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said both pro and con about 
the so-called civil-rights program which 
is being currently used for political pur- 
poses. A great deal of demagoguery has 
been practiced in discussing this pro- 
gram. The whole problem has been 
minimized by treating it as if it were a 
problem involving merely the question 
of human rights and liberties under the 
law. 

There is so very much more involved in 
the settlement of the racial problem in 
this country than merely the question as 
to whether segregation is allowed as 
such or whether a certain race of people 
appear to be discriminated against in 
our electoral system. The whole prob- 
lem has its economic aspect in that the 
self-righteous do-gooders of the North 
have sold so many of our southern Ne- 
groes on the idea that they are being 
mistreated in the South that great num- 
bers of them are moving to the North, 
East,and West. As they move into these 
areas they compete with the local whites 
on the labor market and create more seri- 
ous problems in the communities where 
they settle than they had caused in the 
Scuth where their white neighbors had 
come to know and understand them 
through the years of living side by side. 
The hypocrisy of the North is found 
in the fact that they don’t want the Ne- 
groes to move into their midst so in an 
effort to keep them from doing so, at- 
tempt to pass Federal laws under which 
the Negroes can be told that there would 
be no point in moving from the South. 

It is this self-righteous, holier-than- 
thou-art attitude on the part of the 
northerners that is so maddening to the 
southerner who knows from having 
lived with the problem that traditions 
of a people cannot be abolished by legis- 
lative decree nor can morals be legislated 
into a people. The very Northerners 
who so piously preach equality and be- 
rate the South for what they please 
themselves ‘to call bigotry will never be 
heard to decry the ghettos of Harlem 
and other Negro communities in the 
North. raise their voices in holy 
horror at the way they claim the South 
treats the Negro yet the very ones who 
yell the loudest live themselves within 
blocks of areas where Negroes by the 
hundregs are sleeping in the gutters and 


alleyways 


They 


In spite of all the hypocritical state- 
ments to the contrary, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the pushing of the 
civil rights program has and will con- 
tinue to hurt the Negro in this country. 
The Negroes themselves do not want the 
civil-rights program. Being a part of 
the problem they realize that the cus- 
toms and habits of a century and a half 
cannot be abolished overnight by the 
passage of one law or a hundred laws. 
If the proponents of the program would 
use their heads half as much as their 
mouths they would realize that the race 
problem is one that must be solved slowly 
and painstakingly and that it cannot be 
wished away by law. Many of the pro- 
ponents already realize this but they see 
in the program a means of catering to 
the minority groups in such a way as to 
get their votes with false promises and 
are playing their game of hypocrisy for 
all it is worth. 

The passage of the Trumbull laws 
right after the War Between the States 
did not destroy segregation in the South 
when they had all the force of the Union 
armies to back them up. By the same 
token the proposed civil-rights laws, if 
they are ever passed, will’ not destroy 
segregation with the backing of the Fed- 
eral gestapo as proposed by Mr. Truman 
in his ill-fated and misguided speech of 
last February. The FBI can do, and is 
doing, a fair job of hounding to earth a 
great many criminals in this country, 
but if it were expanded five times it could 
never hound into submission the mil- 
lions of white people in the Southland 
who cherish their traditions. If great 
trouble and another splitting asunder 
of this great country is to be avoided, 
then the FBI had better stick to its job 
of appreh-nding criminals and not be 
given the job of attempting to destroy 
the traditions of the great, noble, and 
proud people of the Southland. 

While the hypocritical politicians con- 
cern themselves with the civil-rights pro- 
gram in an attempt to get the votes of 
minority groups in the large cities of 
the country, a far more serious problem 
should be receiving their attention. We 
have allowed the Communist Party to 
gain strength in this country by accept- 
ing it as just another political party, and 
our leaders in the executive department 
have tried to excuse them by saying that 
it is the constitutional right of any Amer- 
ican to belong to any party. It is now 
clearly evident that those of us who have 
been opposed to the existence of the 
Communist Party in this country have 
been right. The disclosures of the last 
few days which have shown the existence 
of thousands of Communists in the 
executive department and the further 
complete disclosure of the fact that the 
Communist Party in this country is not 
in reality a political party but a fifth 
column of Russia, is complete justifica- 
tion of the stand I took nearly 2 years 
ago when I said that the Communist 
Party should be outlawed in this country 
so that the traitors would not have the 
cloak of a political party behind which 
they could hide to do their dirty work. I 
said then and I now repeat that a proven 
Communist in this country should be 
treated just like any other common trai- 
tor. Benedict Arnold was a piker com- 
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pared to some of the traitors we are 
harboring in places of responsibility and 
trust in our Government. 

In speaking of the Communist threat 
to this country it would be remiss of me 
if I were not to tell you that the whole 
civil-rights program which is now receiy-. 
ing so much attention is part and parce] 
of the Communist plan to stir up as much 
trouble and dissension in this country as 
possible. They know that the enact- 
ment of the civil-rights program would 
split this country asunder politically anq 
socially in such a way as has not been 
done since the War Between the States. 
If they can divide us on social and 
political issues and then work in such a 
way as to cause another depression in 
this country they would be well on their 
way toward the destruction of the Ameri- 
can way of life. This is the most impor- 
tant reason for the civil-rights program 
being dropped and allowed to die. To 
continue with the agitation of the race 
problem in this country would be to play 
right into the hand of the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
Congress will not now or ever attempt 
to pass Federal legislation which is em- 
bodied in the civil-rights program. The 
whole program is unconstitutional in that 
it violates States’ rights and destroys 
local self-government. I am inserting 
herewith two editorials which I think do 
a good job of expressing the thinking of 
an Englishman, Mr. Alistair Cooke, in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, under date 
of July 15, 1948, and the thinking of a 
Negro editor, Davis Lee, in the Newark 
Telegram: 
|[From the Manchester (England) Guardian 

Weekly of Thursday, July 15, 1948] 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS IN REVOLT—CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND THE NECRO 
(By Alistair Cooke) 

RICHMOND, Va., July 10.—A southern threat 
to bolt the party, when the platform com- 
mittee stubs its toe on the plank of anti- 
lynch law, is the quadrennial wolf-cry of 
Democratic conventions. However, the 
Democratic revolt against President Truman's 
leadership that has rent the party and de- 
moralized the South is a full-throated pro- 
test of the whole South, not alone of its 
reactionary wing, against one summary act of 
the Truman administration: the report of the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights and 
his February message to Congress, demanding 
that the report be enacted into Federal 
statutes. 

The report asked for national laws to 
prohibit lynching, to end the poll tax every- 
where, to set up a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, to create a civil- 
rights division in the Justice Department, 
and to do away with racial discrimination on 
trains and buses that cross the Mascn and 
Dixon Jine. 

A fine and upright code, surely. So it is, 
says a surprisingly large body of southern 
white citizens, who in the last decade have 
put up Negroes for places in city govern- 
ment, have supported equal rights of pay 
and promotion, who have started inter-racial 
councils on municipal housing and health 
and education, and who have succeeded in in- 
troducing Negro police into more than 40 
southern cities; and who have done all this 
against the strong, unregenerate faith of 
their fathers. The goals of the President’s 
committee are also the unchanging objectives 
of most progressive Scuthern leaders who are 
now frustrated and disheartened by the tim- 
ing of the President’s rencrt and the method 
he chose to try to enact it. 











THE CHANGES IN THE SOUTH 


The time was the peak of a period of un- 
dented economic and cultural change 
» South. The method looks to them 
1e method of Federal coercion, which a 
Republican administration used in the civil- 

hts legislation it enacted in “the tragic 
f the decade immediately following the 


in tne 


era” o1 

Civil War. The objections are the ones to 
consider. Nothing new can be said for the 
retrogressive doctrine of white supremacy, 


perhaps that its fearful adherents do 
face. where often the southern liberal does 
the reality of miscegenation in the day 

wl n the Negro has equal access to hous- 
ols, and colleges, trades, professions, 

a 1 community life. But it is the southern 
jiberals who are the hope of the new South, 
the best hope probably in the long run for 
an independent and mature third party. For 
their liberalism is rooted in social participa- 


tion. in being challenged to live out the at- 
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titudes they take up, often at great personal 
indienity, whereas the resounding liberals 
( North are too often evangelists of the 
printed word, in big cities that excuse them 
from paying any practical price for their en- 


it of being holier than the neighbors 
they can comfortably ignore. 

The South, then, say these southerners, 
has changel more in less time than any 
ther region of the country in its standard 
of living, in the fight of its poor from farms 
to cities, in approaching a new balance be- 
en agriculture and industry, in outlays 
public education and public works, and 
j pplied technology and industrial re- 
rch. It has raised wages higher, spent 
more of its public funds on education, than 
the rest of the Nation; and this year will 
end more on Negro education alone than 

it did 20 years ago on all education. 
These changes can be, and are being, fea- 
in handsome chamber of commerce 
brochures as proof of achieved progress, in- 
viting northern firms to locate their factories 
in the South. But the southern liberals do 
not claim so much. They see in them in- 
€ ble forces that will shape a new south- 
ern society. But in the potency of their 
thrust an elder South is reeling to find its 
new cultural and social balance. In such 
time, say the southern liberals, it is psy- 
zically fatal to southern society to as- 
ate these changes with a crusade for 
pt changes in the status of the Negro. 
The Negro will thus be forced into the role 
of destroyer and so of scapegoat. Certainly 
ld-time southern politicians are now 
used to an almost pathological alarm at 
he death agony of the South, over which 
y exercised so much power, the South with 
ree dependable classes: The landowning 
id merchant whites, the laboring rural 
Negro, and the industrial labor pool of the 
poor white. In the postwar South they see 
the mechanical cotton picker a reality, cot- 





ton fields being dusted by airplane, and 
4.000,000 useful Negro hands decamped 


forever North and West. They see the towns 
flooding with poor whites and the new ur- 
Negro in direct and bitter competition 
killed work and with a fair chance of 
eating the white man at his job. This, say 
he liberals, is the maddest time to sanctify 
law the Negro’s laboring advantage in a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion that would declare the industrial revo- 
lution won—for the Negro. The effect of the 
President's report has been to arrest the lib- 
eral movement and put the mildest whites on 
the defensive. ‘The committee’s report,” 
iid the sponsor of the most influential of 
uthern interracial councils, “has set our 
work back 20 years.” 
DEEP RESENTMENT 
The folly of enforcing equality by Federal 
fiat follows from these complaints. When 


the rest of the country tells the South how 
treat the Negro the South once again 
yecomes a solid region, regressing into the 


It mus 
} 
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barren unity of humiliation. The stricter 
body of Federal laws that the Republicans 
wrote in the Trumbull bill after the Civil War 
appear on paper as mutely splendid as those 
proposed in the President’s Committee re- 
port. They threatened the use of land and 
naval forces to bring the South to heel, as 
the President’s Committee proposes the use 
of Federal police and the withholding of 
grants-in-aid so that “the idealism and pres- 
tige of our whole people may check the way- 
ward tendencies of a part of them.” This 
sentence, when it is read here in the South, 
attributes the lot of the Negro to a specific 
perversion in the southern character and has 
the same effect on the South as vast Ameri- 
can generalizations about the British and 
their cowering Empire have on a Lancashire 
millhand. The South had to live through 
the tragic decade of the Trumbull laws and 
knew them for what they were: A northern 
punitive campaign against the defeated Con- 
federacy that exploited both the Negro’s good 
faith and his sycophancy to exhibit the final 
degradation of his master. 

The liberal South retains the acute mem- 
ory of personal history to remind it how men 
can act when reform is forced by logic made 
into law. Their frustration today, which is 
hardly known to the North and West, springs 
from the dread of inviting another era of 
brutality, hypocrisy, and corruption at the 
very moment when it sees the reforms to 
which it has given its courage and energy 
ready to be accepted, if only the South is 
credited with the decency and wisdom to do 
the job its own way. 


THE NeEGRO—NoRTH AND SOUTH 
(By Davis Lee, publisher of the Newark Tele- 
gram, Newark, N. J., a weekly Negro news- 
paper) 

I have just returned from an extensive 
tour of the South. In addition to meeting 
and talking with our agents and distributors 
who get our newspaper out to the more than 
500,000 readers in the South, I met both 
Negroes and whites in the urban and rural 
centers. 

Because of these personal observations, 
studies, and contacts, I feel that I can speak 
with some degree of authority. I am cer- 
tainly in a better position to voice an opinion 
than the Negro leader who occupies a suite 
in downtown New York and bases his opin- 
ions on the South from the distorted stories 
he reads in the Negro Press and Daily Worker. 

The racial lines in the South are so clearly 
drawn and defined there can be no confusion, 
When I am in Virginia or South Carolina I 
don’t wonder if I will be served if I walk into 
a white restaurant. I know the score. 
However, I have walked into several right 
here in New Jersey where we have a civil- 
rights law, and have been refused service. 

The whites in the South stay with their 
own and the Negroes do likewise. This one 
fact has been the economic salvation of the 
Negro in the South. Atlanta, Ga., compares 
favorably with Newark in size and popula- 
tion. Negroes there own and control mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business. All the 
Negro business in New Jersey will not amount 
to as much as our race has in one city in 
Georgia. This is also true in South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

New Jersey today boasts of more civil rights 
legislation than any other State in the Union, 
and State government itself practices more 
discrimination than Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Georgia. New Jersey em- 
ploys one Negro in the motor vehicle depart- 
ment. All of the States above mentioned 
employ plenty. 

No matter what a Negro wants to do, he 
can do it in the South. In Spartanburg, 
S. C., Ernest Collins, a young Negro, operates 
a large funeral home, a taxicab business, a 
filling station, grocery store, has several 
buses, runs a large farm and a night cl 
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Collins couldn't do all that in New Jersey 
or New York. The only bus lines operated 
by Negroes are in the South. The Safe Bus 
Co. in Winston-Salem, N. C., owns and oper- 
ates over a hundred. If a Negro in New 
Jersey or New York had the money and at- 
tempted to obtain a franchise to operate a 
line he would not only be turned down, but 
he would be lucky if he didn’t get a bullet in 
the back. 

Negroes and whites get along much better 
together in the South than northern agita- 
tors would have you believe. Of course, I 


know that there are some sore spots down 
there, and we have them up here also. But 
it is not as bad as it is painted. The trouble 
in the South stems from dumb, ignorant 
whites and Negroes, not from the intelligent 


better class elements of the two. 

The attitude of the southerners t 
e is a natural psychological re 
aftermath of the War Between 
Negroes were the properties of the 
They were not the peers, and were 
considered human in the true sense. The 
whole economy of the South was built around 
slavery. The South was forced by bloodshed 
and much harm to its pride to give up 
Slavery. Overnight these sla\ became full- 
fledged American citizen: joying the same 
rights as their former owners 

Certainly you couldn't expect the South 
to forget this in 75 or even 150 years. That 
feeling has passed from one generation to 
another, but it is not one of hatred for the 
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Negro. The South just doesn’t believe that 
the Negro has grown up. No section of the 
country has made more progre in find- 
ing a workable solution to the Negro prob- 


lem than the South. Naturally southern- 
ers are resentful when the North attempts 
to ram a Civil rights program dow: 
throats. 

I have pointed out in dozens of editorials 
that the white people of this count: 
not only our friends, but they want to see 
us get ahead as arace. As a matter of fact 
we are more prejudiced than those whom 
we accuse of being prejudiced. 

The entire race problem in America is 
wrong. Our approach is wron We expend 
all our energies, and spend millions of dol- 


lars trying to convince white people that 
we are as good as they are, that we are an 
equal. Joe Louis is not looked upon &as a 


Negro but the greatest fighter of 
loved and admired by whites in 
lina as much as by those in Michigan. He 
convinced the world, not by propaganda and 
agitation, but by demonstrati 


time, 


South Caro- 


Our fight for recognition, justi civil 
rights and equality, should be carried on 
Let us deme te to the 


world by our living standard 
our ability and intelligence that we are the 
equal of any man, and when we shall have 





within the race. 
1 


done this the entire world, including the 
South, will accept us on our terms. Our 
present program of threats and itation 
makes enemies out of our friends 


eR Al 


A Message to My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE! 


YT 


Vednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
presumed that the peopie of Arizona, 
especially central Arizona, are more con- 
cerned about water than any other local 
question. I have given many years of 
study and effort to this problem. I kn¢ 
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Arizona's tragic need for water from the 
Colorado River, and I also know the 
justice as well as the legality of her 
claim upon a portion of that water out 
of the main stream of the Colorado 
River. At the moment I would like to 
discuss our present situation with regard 
io main-stream Colorado River water, 
and its prospects, immediate and long- 
rance. 

Since volumes have been spoken and 
written officially and unofficially on this 
subject, I can give only my personal view 
of the larger features of the present 
situation from this vantage pcint in 





Washington and in Congress. Of course, 
Arizona was getting some water from the 
min Colorado River prior to the sign- 


ing of that all-important Colorado River 
compact by representatives of the 7 Ba- 
sin States on November 24, 1922, at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. The water which Arizona’s 
thirsty land was receiving prior to that 
time was a small amount on Indian 
lands south of Parker and a larger 
amount on the Yuma Valley lands south 
of Yuma. There is no question about 
Arizona’s rightful claim to that prior 
appropriation. Therefore, what I have 
to say here deals only with our call for 
main-stream water other than the two 
diversions just mentioned. 

Not discussing what Arizona feels she 
ought to have as a proper proportion of 
the waters of the Colorado River, it now 
appears our present legal claim hinges 
upon the divisions made in the Colorado 
River compact, or as we usually call it, 
the Santa Fe compact, together with the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928 and 
the California Limitation Act of her legis- 
lature in 1929. What water have we 
received from the main stream of the 
Colorado River since the basic legisla- 
tion just mentioned was adopted? 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act is the 
congressional legislation designed to 
carry out the Santa Fe compact, the 
basic Seven-State Treaty, so far as the 
lower basin is concerned. A suggested 
division of the firm supply of water for 
the three States of the lower basin, 
7,500,000 acre-feet as provided in the 
compact, was made by Congress in 1928 
as follows: 2,800,000 acre-feet to Arizona, 
4 400.000 acre-feet to California, and 
300,000 acre-feet to Nevada, annually. 
In order that California, because of her 
wealth, power, and influence, might not 
get more than her share, the congres- 
sional act of 1928, conferring such great 
benefits upon California, required the 
California Legislature to pass an act of 
limitation before the congressional act 
should become effective. In other words, 
Congress required California to agree 
that the 4,400,009 acre-feet should be the 
limit of her “take” of the water out of the 
Colorado River, in firm supply, appor- 
tioned by the compact. And this was 
made a condition precedent before the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act should be 
effective. 

To make doubly sure to protect the 
other States from California, the Con- 
eressional Act of 1928 not only required 
the legislature of California to recognize 
and accept, on behalf of the State of 
California, the 4,490,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally, in firm supply, as the top limit of 


California’s share of apportioned water, 
but in unmistakable language declared 
that that act was an irrevocable cove- 
nant between California on the one hand 
and on the other hand the United States 
Government and all the other six Basin 
States. The other six States were 
named, headed by Arizona. There can 
be no question about 4,400,000 acre-feet 
annually, in firm supply, of apportioned 
water, being the accepted limit of Cali- 
fornia’s quota. But what about the other 
two quotas for Arizona and Nevada? 

Nevada has contracted for 309,000 
acre-feet—the total suggested by the 
Congressional Act of 1928—and Arizona 
has contracted with the Secretary of the 
Interior for the 2,800,000 acre-feet as sug- 
gested by the congressional act of 1928. 
To my mind there is not a shadow of a 
doubt but that Arizona is legally entitled 
by existing law to a firm supply of water 
out of the main stream of the Colorado 
River to the amount of 2,800,000 acre- 
feet annually, if it is physically avail- 
able. Of course, this amount like all the 
other water contracts, may ke pared 
down somewhat by certain other neces- 
sary considerations. Naturally, Arizona 
wants to get as much of that water as 
possible, and that has been the chief ob- 
jective of our efforts here in Congress, 
assisted by various organizations at 
home. Of course, California has resisted 
us every step of the way. I am con- 
vinced that there are those in Southern 
California who would like to prevent 
Arizona from getting any of that main- 
stream water and who have designs and 
plans to use that water in a less vital 
way and for their own purposes. 

In 1947 a measure was passed that 
recognizes Arizona’s right to 600,000 acre- 
feet of water as a total for the Gila proj- 
ect in Yuma County. That legislation is 
on the statute books, and the project is 
well under way, although it will take 
some years to complete it. Legislation 
has also been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate by all the members 
of the Arizona delegation which would 
furnish something over 1,000,000 acre- 
feet of water annually to central Ari- 
zona. Although all four of your delega- 
tion have introduced identical measures, 
this bill is better known in Arizona as 
S. 1175, on which hearings have been 
held in the Senate, at which a large 
number of very competent witnesses 
from Arizona gave their testimony. 
What are the chances of passing such 
legislation? 

I recognize that it is going to be a 
difficult battle, but I sincerely believe 
that the prospects are improving, and I 
have hope for the ultimate success for 
this project and victory for Arizona to 
that extent. The Senate hearings on S. 
1175 contain testimony by witnesses from 
southern California indicating the ex- 
tent and strength of their opposition, but 
in addition to that, these representatives 
of water agencies in southern California 
sought to throw the whole controversy 
into litigation. And Members of Con- 
gress from California introduced resolu- 
tions, both in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, to require a Supreme Court decision 
as to how much water each State may 
have. A committee of the Senate and a 
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subcommittee of the House Judicia 


r 
Committee each held extensive hearings 
on the resolutions calling for a Supreme 


Court case. However, no favorable ac. 
tion has been taken on those resolutions 
in the present Congress, 

I have high regard for the Supreme 
Court, but this is not its job. As it seems 
now, Congress will not legislate this con- 
troversy into the courts. This seems to 
leave the way clear to press for congres- 
sional legislation which will carry out the 
terms of the compact and extend the 
provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act by subsequent congressional action 
as originally planned. That is the pro- 
gram on which I have given most of my 
energy as your Representative in Con- 
gress, and it is for favorable action in 
this legislative way that I shall continue 
to work while representing any part of 
Arizona in Congress. 





President Truman Appeals to the Repub- 
lican Leadership To Allow Congress To 
Consider Really Effective Measures To 
Stop High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following state- 
ment by the President as reported in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 5, 
1948: 


TRUMAN ASSAILS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman’s state- 
ment on the extra session of Congress: 

“It now appears that the Eightieth Con- 
gress is determined to take no effective action 
on th> proposals which I have submitted to 
curb high prices and to protect the average 
American citizen against the certain prospect 
of increased living costs. 

“I have been informed that the Republican 
leadership has decided that the Congress will 
not be allowed to consider reaily effective 
measures to stop high prices. Republican 
leaders reached this decision without ob- 
taining the full information the administra- 
tion was prepared to offer in connection with 
my recommendations. In fact, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency refused a request for three Cabinet 
members to be given an opportunity to testi- 
fy before the committee. 

“The Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Interior were and are now prepared to 
testify. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
prepared to offer a program directed to the 
problem of excessive focd prices. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce was prepared to discuss 
with the committee the question of shortages 
of industrial materials and what could be 
done to correct the situation. The Secretary 
of the Interior was prepared to submit a pro- 
gram dealing with the proper distribution 
and prices of coal, heating oil, and other 
fuels. The committee of the House refused 
to receive the views of these members of my 
Cabinet. In the absence of such basic in- 


formation, I do not see how the committee 
can make an intelligent decision on issues 
which so gravely affect the welfare of the 








American people and their standsrds of 


7 “F ( jlowing the same pattern, the Ways and 
ns Committee of the House refused to 
ve any consideration to the recommenda- 
ns for an excess-profits tax, which is neces- 
; to offset the inflationary effects of the 
pill passed last spring. The chairman 
+his committee has not even called a meet- 
ing ‘of the committee since the Congress 
convened. 
elt would appear that the Republican lead- 
ers are unwilling to extend to the Congress 
an opportunity to vote on the issues of di- 
rect price control, the authority to impose 
allocations and priorities, and the other ele- 
ments of a balanced program which I sub- 
mitted to the Congress including provisions 
to strengthen and reinforce rent control. 
“It now appears that so far the Congress 
has failed to discharge the tasks for which 
I called it into special session. It is my 
hope, therefore, that the Republican leader- 
chip will reconsider their present plans for 
C Lick adjournment and will take actions 
upon the recommendations I have submitted. 
“There is still time for the Congress to ful- 
fill its responsibilities to the American peo- 
ple, Our people will not be satisfied with 
the feeble compromises that apparently are 
being concocted.” 
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Facts on Inflation: Are Selective Price 
Controls Effective? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican charge: The President’s pro- 
posal to impose selective price controls 
on scarce commodities ineffective. Price 
controls must be imposed either on all 
commodities or on none at all. 

Answer: The very opposite is true. The 
present situation is totally different from 
the situation which we had during the 
war. During the war, we had a terrific 
discrepancy between purchasing power 
and civilian supplies and consequently we 
needed all our controls. Today, produc- 
tion has caught up with demand in many 
areas and those areas do not require con- 
trols. However, in other fields scarcities 
are still acute, and in those fields we need 
controls, 

That selective price controls can be 
highly effective is demonstrated by the 
experience of our neighbor, Canada. 
Canada has continued the system of 
Selective price controls, and, as a result, 
Canada’s cost of living increased by only 
52 percent over that of 1935-39, while 
the American cost of living has increased 
72 percent, Canadian food prices have 
increased 78 percent while American food 
rices have increased 114 percent. For 
very dollar an American spends today 
or food, clothing, or rent, a Canadian 
1as to spend only 75 cents. 

On the same day in June 1948, Cana- 
dians paid 53 cents for sirloin steak and 
Americans had to pay 85 cents; Cana- 
cians paid 69 cents for butter, Americans 
paid 90 cents; Canadians paid 29 cents 
for hamburger, Americans paid 55 cents. 
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The Friendship Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Salurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously referred in the Senate to the 
Wisconsin Centennial which is being 
celebrated this year and to the great 
centennial exposition in Milwaukee, Wis. 
I hope that many of my colleagues will 
be able to visit the Badger State this 
summer and rest up prior to the Novem- 
ber elections. On previous occasions I 
have called attention to the great beau- 
ties and all the other tourist attractions 
of Wisconsin. 

One of the novel features of the cen- 
tennial celebrations has been the sailing 
of a centennial friendship fleet overseas 
carrying with it the warm contributions 
of the people of my State to the people 
of the lands from which they were 
descended. 

At this time, I want to ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a let- 
ter which I have just sent to General 
Marshall describing this friendship fleet 
and urging that its example be followed 
in other States of the Union and other 
organizations. 

I ask that following that letter there be 
printed a list of the officials and commit- 
tees who have done magnificent work in 
planning for the centennial celebrations 
in my State. The fruits of their labors 
can be seen throughout Wisconsin in the 
magnificent series of celebrations and 
other observances already held, now be- 
ing held and to be held. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
August 6, 1948. 
Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: My purpose in writing 
you is to inquire whether the State Depart- 
nent can take measures to encourage the 
shipment of relief parcels abroad voluntarily 
by American citizens and organizations in 
additional ways than have thus far been at- 
tempted. Already tremendous progress has 
been made along this line. 

As I wrote to you the other day, I believe 
that if the postage-rate reduction on the gift 
parcels going to western European countries 
could be extended to countries behind the 
iron curtain, I believe tremendous good for 
United States public relations in the Soviet 
Satellite lands could accrue. 

Along this same line, you are, of course, 
familiar with the oustanding record of the 
Wisconsin Centennial Friendship Fleet spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which has now sent two ships from 
the Badger State through the Lakes up the 
St. Lawrence to Norway and Denmark. The 
second ship left for Denmark with 700 food 
packages and 7,000 pounds of clothing for 
Danish families and institutions. I humbly 
believe that this record of my own State in 
sending these ships constituted an inspiring 
symbol to all the American people and could 
well be followed in other States. 
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A third two-way voyage of a Friendship 
Fleet boat will be made to Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany, starting from Milwaukee 
around September 11. 

I feel that if the State Department could 
bring its influence to bear along the lines 
of encouragement of such voluntary contri- 
butions by American organizations and by 
individual States, that we would be able to 
better counter Russian propaganda against 
our country. 

The State Department has carried on a vast 
public-relations program of its own acquaint- 
ing leading American organizations, fraternal 
groups, church leaders, etc., with the im- 
portance of the Marshall plan and other for- 
eign-relations issues and I feel that if it 
could devote similar energy to a voluntary 
contribution progran. that its efforts could 
bear much fruit. Never have the American 
people fallen down when a question of aid 
to stricken lands and peoples has been pre- 
sented to them. Always the, generous heart 
of America has responded spontaneously, 
promptly, adequately. 

The record in sending of CARE packages 
attest to those facts. 

But everywhere I hear from individuals 
and organizations: “What can I do or what 
can we do to aid United States public rela- 
tions abroad and to relieve suffering and 
hardship? How can we go about it?” If your 
Department and the Department of Com- 
merce could serve as clearing houses, suggest- 
ing alternative ways by which the generous 
heart of America could act, then I believe an 
even vaster trend of voluntary contributions 
would develop. 

If, in summary, the example of the Wis- 
consin Centennial Friendship Fleet could 
serve as a model on which other similar efforts 
might be made through the cooperation of 
your Department, then perhaps many of your 
Department’s problems overseas in our rela- 
tions with foreign peoples and foreign coun- 
tries would be that much eased. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this suggestion and of my previous recom- 
mendation for extension of postage-rate re- 
ductions to iron-curtain lands, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

STATE CENTENIAL OFFICIALS AND COMMITTEES 

Governor: Oscar Rennebohm. 

State officials: Fred R. Zimmerman, secre- 
tary of state; John L. Sonderegger, 
treasurer; John E. Martin, attorney general; 
John Callahan, superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Centennial committee: Assemblyman Ora 
R. Rice, chairman; Senator R. P. Robinson; 
Senator John C. McBride; 
Orin W. Angwall; Assemblyman 


State 


Arthur L. 


Padrutt; Mason Dobson, first district; Fred 
L. Holmes, second district (deceased); J. S. 
Earll, third district; Albert Pawlak, fourth 


district; Milton Polland, fifth district; Julius 
Laack, sixth district; M. G. Eberlein 





seventh 


district; Marshall Graff, eighth district 
Walker D. Wyman, ninth district; Howard 
Underhill, tenth district; E. B. Fred, presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin; George A 
Haberman, labor; Joseph F. Heil, industry; 
Milo K. Swanton, agriculture; Ernest Swift 


conservation and recreation. 

Executive committee: Milo K. Sw 
chairman; Ernest F. Swift, vice ch 
Julius A. Laack; Marshall C. Graff; Joseph | 
Heii; Senator Robert P. Robinson; Assem 
man Ora R. Rice; E. B. Fred. 

State board of agriculture: Ira Inm 
Beloit, chairman; Paul C. Schmoldt, Medford 
vice chairman; J. §& t I ll, Prairie du 
Chien; R. J. Douglas, J - Jame Baire 
Waukesha; William Seff Van Dyne; H 
C. Dix, Menomonie; M nH.B n, depart- 
ment director, 

Centennial expositi staff Ralph E 


, Manager; Jack Reynolds, assistant 


a 
r? 
Pinal, 
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manager; Gordon Crump, advertising man- 
ager; James W. Henry, publicity assistant; 
Catherine Mueller, publicity assistant; 
George Henderson, superintendent of conces- 
sions; Martin H. Schey, auditor; Don Mc- 
Dowell, youth activity; R. F. Zimmerman, 
gate superintendent; C. H. Powell, grand- 
stand superintendent. 

Agricultural exhibits: Milo K. Swanton, 
Madison, chairman; Verlyn Sears, superin- 
tendent. 

Alice in Dairyland: Gordon B. Reuhl, Mad- 
ison, cochairman; E. K. Slater, Milwaukee, 
cochairman; Merrill Richardson, superin- 
tendent. 

Communications 
Underhill, superior. 

Conservation and recreation: 
Swift, Madison. 

Education: Ciarence Greiber, 
chairman; Prof. William Lammers, 
waukee, superintendent. 

Finance: Juliys Spearbraker, Clintonville. 

Industry: Joseph F. Heil, Milwaukee, 
chairman; Fred L. Gratz, Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Milwaukee, superin- 


and utilities: Howard 


Ernest F. 


Madison, 
Mil- 


Labor: Voyta Wrabetz, Madison. 

Land-o-Honey: Walter Diehnelt, Menom- 
onee Falls, chairman. 

Music: Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Beloit, 
chairman; Herman Smith, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Edwin C. Thompson, Madison; William 
Kugel, Waukesha; H. C. Wegner, Madison. 

Drama: Prof. R. E. Gard, Madison. 

Art: G. Burton Cumming, Milwaukee, 
chairman; James Schwalbach, Madison; Miss 
Charlotte Partridge, Milwaukee. 

Professions: J. Scott Earll, 
Chien 

Rural youth: Don McDowell, Madison. 

State Historical Society: Dr. Clifford L. 
Lord, Madison. 

Transportation: James R. Law, Madison. 

consin women: Mrs. Herbert Kohler, 
Kohler. 


Prairie du 


Issues of Present Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I share with 
everyone the gloom over current foreign 
events, and I hope that the American 
people this fall will decide that they have 
gone far enough down the road of con- 
fusion and uncertainty under the leader- 
ship of the present administration. 

And I am confident that they will give 
many more New Dealers plenty of lei- 
surely time in which to write their mem- 
oirs of “why it happened” and “why 
we could not tell anybody about it at the 
time.” 

We know why much of it happened and 
how it happened for 15 long years and 
why everything possible has been done at 
every turn of events to prevent the Amer- 
ican people from learning the truth. 

Our political enemies are coming up 
with new tomes practically every day. 
And do they make some revealing 
reading. 

They answer the twin questions: 
“Why are we where we are today?” and 
“Who put us here?” 

During the war the American people 
made great sacrifices. They met crisis 
isis in true American spirit. 
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They surrendered to their Federal 
Government many of the rights s0 
highly valued by every citizen. 

They yielded gladly the rights which 
our forefathers, in writing the Consti- 
tution, zealously guarded. 

To escape the tyranny of Europe’s po- 
litical dictators, they ran the risk of 
possible tyranny at home. 

For 15 long years those rights have 
been pre-empted, the prerogatives of 
Congress have been challenged, and our 
Chief Executive has tried to do all our 
thinking. 

Now we are told there is another ag- 
gressor loose in the world. He is more 
avaricious and bloodthirsty than Hitler; 
he is more brazen and contemptible than 
Mussolini; he is more cunning and cruel 
than Tojo. 

This new threat to world peace, we are 
told, is the reincarnation of all evil. 

Granted. But we Republicans do not 
have to be told these thing now. We have 
been screaming from the housetops about 
them for years. 

We are in a grave situation, so the 
Democratic candidate for re-election to 
the presidency says. Then is it not log- 
ical to ask, “Who put us there?” 

Isn’t it germane to this whole thing to 
re-examine the character and abilities 
of these men who announce these “new” 
dangers? 

Since they have been so long in control 
of our national and international desti- 
nies, are we not entitled to assess these 
new developments in the light of their 
mistakes, their errors in judgment, their 
deficiencies in capacity and stature? 

Or are we to be once more juggled 
around on the brink of a purposeful preci- 
pice, confronted with another of their 
“crucial pericds,” locked in another 
condemned and haunted house to which 
they alone have the key? 

God knows we Republicans are re- 
alists. We agree that as a Nation we 
must do whatever is necessary to stop 
the march of another Hitler. 

We agree that we must do whatever 
is necessary to prevent the catastrophe 
of a third world war. 

Mr. Truman and his advisers in 
Washington tell us that we must spend 
about $39,000,000,000 for the manage- 
ment of our National Government. 

They also tell us that a special fund 
of some 20 billions will save the world 
from communism. 

But it isn’t the money 
demand. 

They must have back wartime powers. 

In short, all over again, we must not 
only make some sacrifices in the form 
of heavy taxes and lowered standard of 
living, but we must forego guaranties of 
the Constitution, the same guaranties 
which have kept us from becoming a 
police state. 

I think we are justified in saying, 
“Hold on a minute.” 

I think experience entitles us to won- 
der about their plan, to expose it toa 
little interrogation. : 

Has the Democratic candidate for 
President a true grasp of problems at 
home and abroad? Has he the ability 
to formulate our foreign policy or to 
carry it out? 


x > sthitaan: Wrist cone ” 
We Republicans shout, “No. 


alone they 
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We are in favor of giving help to those 
countries that are opposing communism 
but we want the people to understand 
why it is necessary. We want them to 
know the truth and the whole truth, 

We don’t want the American people 


.to stagger around in ‘the dark, to wait 


a few years and then have to pay $3.59 
for a book to find out what the State 
Department was really doing while the 
public was told a cock-and-bull story, 

It is about time that people started to 
realize that the same group in Wash- 
ington today that is demanding our 
money to fight communism helped to 
build up communism here and every- 
where. 

The Red revolution in Russia took 
place in 1917. For 12 years, three suc- 
cessive Republican Presidents refused to 
recognize the little group who had taken 
over a whole nation. 

In 1933, a Democratic administration 
extended recognition to the Russian 
Government—and against the advice of 
some of its own party stalwarts. 

They permitted the spies and the 
propagandists of the Communists to 
overrun this country. Americans were 
denied freedom of movement in Russia, 
but the Democratic administration de- 
nied the Commies nothing over here—up 
to and including participation and em- 
ployment in every department of our 
Federal Government. 

A Republican minority fought every 
step of this devious infiltration by avowed 
enemies of our form of government. 

We knew them for what they are and 
for what they have always been: Godless, 
atheistic malefactors of humanity, sworn 
foes of capitalism and the American way 
of life. 

Remember our conviction that every 
Russian diplomat was a spy, that every 
spy was a saboteur? 

What happened in those days? 

The White House welcomed them to 
tea parties on the lawn. The Army 
commissioned Communists as officers in 
our national defense, gave them posses- 
sion of our secret plans and our weapons. 

Even President Harry Truman vetoed 
the first bill that gave American work- 
men the only chance they ever had to 
throw Communist leaders out of their 
unions. 

In 1944, when a reporter at San Fran- 
cisco asked Harry Truman, then candi- 
date for Vice President, if he would refuse 
the support of Communists, he replied: 

“We will not refuse the support of any- 
one who can help elect us.” 

Sounds a little like a former member 
of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet who is now 
campaigning for President. 

Who gave Russia $13,000,090,000 in 
lend-lease while American military 
planes were forbidden to land on Russian 
soil? Mind, you, our ally would not let 
us come down on her territory and any 
plane that did was confiscated. 

Many American aviators were shot 
down ove: the Rumanian oil fields be- 
cause they did not have gas enough to 
return to their bases. 

Who agreed to give Russia one-third of 
Poland, the first country to be sacrificed 
against Hitler? 

Who solemnly guaranteed free elec- 
tions in the remnant of Poland and then 








never lifted a finger to prevent absorption 
of the whole country by Stalin’s sup- 
porters? 

Who gave Russia half of Korea and the 
Kurile Islands for a week end’s partici- 
pation in the Japanese war, after the 
fichting was over? 

Who sent Marshall to China to try to 
influence the Chinese Government to 
take the Communists into their govern- 
ment? 

We know the answer to each one of 
these questions and so do the American 
people. 

Undoubtedly the New Deal made a 
dirty political agreement with the Com- 
munist Party in America. During the 
war the Commies went out of existence 
politically to go into partnership with 
them. That is history. That is not a 
partisan charge or accusation. That is 
the God’s honest truth. 

Earl Browder, that arch villain of bol- 
shevik plotting, was freed from Federal 
prison where a United States jury sent 
He came out on a Presidential par- 
don, returned later to the Kremlin for 
new orders, and is back here now sup- 
posediy selling books. 

And you can be sure that it is not copies 
of the United States Constitution he is 
peddling. 

Mrs. Browder, quite a conspirator in 
her own right, was readmitted to this 
country from Canada. Harry Bridges 
was not deported. 

If you did not have a taste for caviar 
and vodka in those days you were just 
too, too provincial. 

Thank God, the Republicans had cour- 
age enough to remain “provincial.” 

The Democratic Party wants to forget 
all that now. 

It is too late—much too late—for this 
Democratic administration to be dis- 
covering the menace of communism. 

To paraphrase an old saying: “You 
can't lie down with a bear and get up 
without red lice.” 

What happened when the war ended 
and all of the thoughts of mankind cen- 
tered on an organization to preserve the 
peace of the world? 

Washington did a courtesy to Moscow, 
gave “Uncle Joe” three votes to our one 
in the United Nations, gave him veto 
power over every honest effort to main- 
tain peace in the world. 

Now they have in addition the votes of: 

Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. 

The most wonderful of all the Admin- 

istration’s “plans” is the payment of 
$6,000,000,000 to our enemies of the late 
war, so that they can pay reparations to 
Russia and replace the industrial plants 
that Stalin’s locusts have dismantled and 
moved back into Russia. 
It is Republican opposition to these 
dubious economic gestures that has 
“reined in” the “let’s give it away” boys 
in Washington. 

It is the Republican Party alone which 
will keep from our people the regimenta- 
tion upon which communism thrives. 

It is Republican leadership that has 
brought about the scrapping of this “ap- 
pease Russia” policy of our State Depart- 
ment. 

They’re beginning to see the light in 
Washington and it’s from a lantern we 


him. 
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Republicans have been swinging in front 
of their eyes for years. 

On domestic issues, our Chief Execu- 
tive a few months ago said, “Price con- 
trol is a method of the police state” or 
words to that effect—of course there is 
some merit to this statement—prices 
cannot be fully regulated except by a 
police state of inspection and direction. 

This administration has violently op- 
posed three fundamental conditions 
without which the spiral of high prices 
will continue: First, freedom of produc- 
tion from governmental or bureaucratic 
control and direction; second, a reduc- 
tion of Federal expenditures; and third, 
sound tax reduction legislation. Of 
course, with an expenditure of foreign 
relief of more than $5,000,000,000 per 
year we may need some Federal alloca- 
tion of scarce material such as steel, and 
so forth, but such control and direction 
must be used with care and caution. 

On the reducing of Federal expenses 
I need to cite but one example—Fed- 
eral civilian employees have been in- 
creasing at an average of nearly 500 per 
day since January 1948. In 1949—esti- 
mated—there will be on our pay rolls 
some 2,100,000 civilian employees, as 
contrasted to 1939—just previous to the 
war—929,000 civilian employees and the 
cost—estimated for 1948—$7,000,000,000, 
as for 1939, actual, $1,850,000,C00. 

On tax reduction I need only to call to 
your attention that all tax reducing 
legislative proposals have thus far re- 
ceived a Presidential veto. 

Of veterans’ legislation the Eightieth 
Congress has not been negligent. Con- 
gress passed 188 bills meeting needs of 
war veterans, increasing pensions and 
allowances and paying terminal-leave 
bonds in cash. 

Congress freed the people and small 
business from 176,000 rules, regulations, 
directives and orders of the bureaucrats, 
with a resulting all-time high in employ- 


nent, production, profits and wages, 
and a record $200,000,000,000 annual 


national income. The President claims 
credit for this change in conditions when 
he says he should be re-elected because 
of the prosperity—while at the 
time he says Republicans should be de- 
feated for not returning those controls 
which had prevented this prosperity un- 
til the Republican election victory of 
1946. 

Congress cut the national debt by 
$7,000,000,000, reduced the President’s 
budget by $6,060,000,000, balanced the 
Federal budget for the first time in 16 
years, amassed a surplus of $8,419,- 
469.843, and stopped deficit financing. 

You are being told by propagandists 
whose appreciation for the truth can be 
seriously doubted that a Republican Con- 
gress is starving and severely crippling 
our western irrigation projects by its 
“pinch-penny policy” of providing funds. 


same 


Time does not permit me to consider 
other projects than our own Colorado 


Big Thompson construction. What are 
the facts? 

Your Republican Congress has made 
only two annual appropriations for this 
project. What are the sums? For this 
year a total of $20,225,000. For last year 
a total of $16,650,000 or a total for the 
two Republican sessions of Congress: 
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$36,875,000—more than half the esti- 
mated sum they told us would be required 
to build this project when we voted a 
first mortgage on all our homes in the 
northern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District to provide our share of the con- 
struction cost. Not too stingy would you 
Say? 

What did the Democratic-controlled 
Congresses grant from 1941 to 1947, in- 
clusive? Here are the figures: 

From 1941 to 1947, inclusive, they ap- 
propriated a total sum of $31,500,000. A 
Republican-controlled Congress in 2 
years provided more than $56,875,090 for 
this same project. 

he figures show that the first session 
of a Republican Congress more than 
doubled the amount provided by a pre- 
vious Democratic-controlled — session. 
And this last session of the Eightieth 
Congress provided a sum nearly three 
times the amounts provided by the last 
Democratic-controlled Congress. 

On the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration programs we discover that a Re- 
publican-controlled Congress—the first 
session of the dightieth—provided the 
sum of $400,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1948: while the Democratic Congress fo1 
the fiscal year 1947 provided only $259,- 
000,000. Four hundred million dollars 
was also provided for the fiscal year 
1949. Colorado fared equally as well as 
the national program—receiving in the 
fiscal year 1948, $5,250,000--which was 
more than a million dollars above the 
sum allotted the previous year 

Let no Republican be carried away by 
propaganda, false statements, or wild 
prognostications of the dark future that 
awaits us if a Republican administration 
should take control of our Government. 
Let me add that we would have 
for actual construction but much I 
useless and false propaganda. 

At this moment, America stands 
the world’s last real road block in the 
path of those who seek to shaiter ow 





more 


s tor 


free-enterprise system and _ substitute 
their own. Already, they have made 
stunning progress—not only abroad but 


in our own country. They confidently 
expect our road block will crumble and 
fall. 

It is up to all of us not only to pre- 
vent that, but to make the road 
even stronger. 

That is a big 

It calls for more brains, imagination, 
faith, and downright effort than we | 
ever mustered before—even during the 
war. 


b! ‘ 
WiOCKR 


order. 





Cars for Amputee Veterans 


EXTENSION O!} 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


l 


REMARKS 


» 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Salurday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuset 


Speaker, the furnishing of cars to am- 


putee veterans has proved to be ¢ of 
the finest rehabilitation steps yet taken 
I am particularly happy that in the clos- 
ing days of this ion we have added an 
aaditional $5,000,000 for this pur} 
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oes sum will make possible the filling 
of 3. 100 applications for those who 
haw > lost the use of their legs. I have 
been bitterly disappointed not to secure 
the passage through the House of the bill 
to provide cars fo1 thes a arm amputees and 
the blind. I shall fig for the passage 
of this bill immec oon on the return of 
C ; 
id now > to say a word about 
te ae 
Everyone agrees that the Veterans’ 
Hon -ad Act of 1948 would really give 
veterans a break in housing. Everyone 
agrees that the provisions of the bill 


homestead asso- 
and apartments 


would enable v 
clation 


-terans’ 
; to build homes 
in their own communities at substan- 
tially lower prices and rentals than those 
whicn prevail in today’s market. 

The final cost to the Government is 
trivial in comparison with other expendi- 


1 


tures for far less worthy purposes than 


the providing of homes for our young 
war veterans, but the total cash outlay is 
of manageable proportions. The total 


' ] . iY »1 an 

outiay invoives an 
, © 4) 

fifth of tne 


ment in 


amount less than one- 
current rate of new inv 
residential building, and prob- 


est- 


ably e ven less. If countersteps are taken 
to restrain a small part of the existing 


dem ind for nonveteran dwellings, 
nonresidential constructi 
no inflati 


or tor 
on, then clearly 
nary influences can be attribu- 
ted to this important aid for veterans 
Further, the important cost-saving de- 

le to the homestead associa- 


, . ) , ] i. 
vices availa} 


tions, and the reasonable value protec- 
tion p: led as ceilings on loans to in 
dividual veterans, will have a salutary 
and profound influence in helping to 
bri ibility to the entire home realty 
m t at levels below those now pre- 
Vailing. 

n disappointment to me that 





1estead bill was not enacted dur- 
ightieth Congress. It will bea 
keen disappointment to the thousands of 
veterans throughout the country who are 
in need of homes and who will not be 
substantially helped by the housing legis- 
lation which we have passed. I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the Eighty-first 
Congre ss convenes that one of the first 
pieces of legislation to be considered will 
be the homestead bill, for our veterans 
need housing, and they are deserving of 
our best consideration. All groups in- 
terested in solving the housing problem 

ret together at the next session 
exert every effort to aid our veterans 


1Y y tha 
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Increase of f Aut om nobil e Prices 


EXTENSION ’ RE 
OF 
10N. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


F MARYLAND 


ovo 


MARKS 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
S A st 7 Cegislative day of 
, August 5), 1948 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, pre- 
viously I have spoken out to urge that 
definite action be taken at this special 
n of Congress to affect a reduction 

in living « 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


No better index to the rise of com- 
modity costs could be cited than that of 
automobiles. Various commodity costs 
are reflected in the retail list prices of 
automobiles; and inasmuch as millions 
of our citizens require motor transporta- 
tion daily, the sharp increases in the 
price of automobiles affect them vitally. 
In this week’s issue of United States 
News and World Report there is to be 
found a table headed “Rise of Auto Prices 
Since 1939.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this table be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD immediately follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the ECORD 
as follows: 

Rise of auto prices since 1939 
{Retail list prices of 4-door sedans, at factory, excluding 
taxes and charges for transportation, retail handling 
and delivery | 


Angust July 























Make and model | 1939 1942 1046 104s 
Plymouth DeLuxe. $726 889 ($1,142 | $1, 304 
Plymouth Special De 

I as | 035 | 1,174 1, 379 
] j ea 85S OOS 1, 261 1, 422 
Dodge Custom. ......... | 4 1, 048 1, 325 ], 407 
Desoto De Luxe......- | $70 | 1,10? | 1,343 | 1,64 
Desoto Custoin. 2.2.2.2. 1,023 | 1,142 |) 1,412 1, 70" 
Chrysler Royal._........ 1,010 | 1,177 | 1,452 1, tit 
Chrysler W ney OR tes 1 1,075 | 1,25 1, 554 1, 824 
Chrysler Saratoga_....--| 1,445 | 1,405 | 1, 787 2, 078 
Chrvsler New Veber i 1,288 | 1,745 | 1,841 2, 18S 
Ford De Luxe 727 | 885 | 1,068] 1,37 
Ford Super De Luxe 738 930 | 1,134 1,47 
Lincoln Model 73 (with 
custom interior).......| 1,553 | 1,795 | 2,191 2, 97 
Mercury Jemeaian 857 | 1,065 | 1,338 1, 875 
Chevyolet Stylemaster_.. 745 840 | 1,005 1, 280 
Chevrelet Fleetmaster...]| 789 845 | 1,076 1, 345 
Pontiac Torpedo 6.....-- } St O85 | 1,213 | 11,641 
Pontiac Torpedo 8......| $70 | 1,010 | 1,240 | 15, 6x9 
Pontiac Streamliner 6... $22 | 1,035 | 1,285 | 41, 727 
Pontiae Streamliner 8... 1,060 | 1,312 | 11,775 
Ol ismobile 66 ‘ BBY | 1,005 | 1,251 | 1, dt 
Old nobile Standard 76_. $52 | 1,06 1,337 | 1,68 
©) nobile De Luxe 76__!_- 1,150 | 1,440} 1,82) 
Oldsmobil Standard 78 1,043 | 1,105 | 1,390 1,735 
Oldsmobile De Luxe 78_.!|.-.-..-| 1, 00 | 1,493 1,875 
Oldsmobile 98__..........!..- 1, 27 1, 505 2,010 
Buick Series 40..........- $96 1,120 | 1, 346 1, 685 
Buick Series *..........-| 1,109 | 1,280 | 1, 567 1,94) 
Buick Series 70. ........-| 1,359 | 1,465 | 1,824 2, 24) 
Cadillac Series 61, ......- 1, 680 1, 430 1, 935 19) 833 
Cadillac Series 62. .......) 2, OM 1,630 | 2,105 | 1 2,998 
Cadillac Special 60.....-- 2 090 55 2, 799 113, 820 
Cadillac Series 75...--.-- 3, 200 5, U26 4,77 
Hudson Super 6_........ #08 1, 360 1, 988 
Hudson Com madore 6...) 995 1, 496 15 
Hludson Super & nme’ te hee 1, 492 2, 0% 
Hudson Commodore 8...| 1, 079 ; 1, 563 2, 2! 
Nash Series 600_........- ; S40 918 | 1, 206 1, 455 
Nash Ambassador 6.-...- 985 | 1,069 | 1,366 1, 748 
Packard 8_.. iat 1,196 | 1,275 | 1,82 2, 140 
I: er Luxe 8. a a 1, 341 1, 746 2, 395 
Pa rd Suy ers J, 732 | 1,688 | 2,141 2, Hoo 
Pack card Custom Super 8.) 2, 15 2, 52 2, 563 by o 
Studebaker Champion 
f re ; 740 £04 | 1, 238 1, 529 
Champion 
Gt i KY R29 1, 304 1, 59 
imander 
z of 1,044 | 1, 467 1,82 
Studebaker Commander | 
Berel D6 GARG. ...2scchcacencs 1,089 | 1, 581 1, 942 
Tt jes handling charges at point of origin and ex- 
( ta 





Principles of Arkansas Student Political 
League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. 
leave to extend my 


Speaker, under 
remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following policies of 
Arkansas Student Political League which 
were sent me from the University 
Arkansas. The principles of this ore ’ 
ization are most laudable: 


POLICIES OF ARKANSAS STUDENT POLITICAL 
LEAGUE 

The Arkansas Student Political League re. 
ferred to as the ASPL was organized at the 
University of Arkansas in January of 1943 
by a group of students interested in better 
government for the State of Arkansas. 

The purpose and principles of the ASP] 
set out in the constitution are to strive { 
the betterment of the University of Arkan- 
sas, to foster and support legislation which 
will improve the standards of education in 
this State, to recruit young and intelligent 
leadership in governmental affairs, and t 
make constructive suggestions to responsible 
officeholders, to encourage all students of 
voting age to qualify as legal voters, to en- 
courage intelligent and active participation 
in politics by all students, and to invite t 
candidates for public offices to address cam- 
pus political rallies and to give their plat- 
forms and qualifications. 

Since its organization the ASPL has spon- 
sored several candidates for public office to 
speak at the University, and in addition ha 
presented to the candidates for governor o! 
the State a list of questions on controversi 
issues of primary importance to the citize: 
of this State for these candidates to answe 
for the purpose of publishing these answers 
in the papers of the State and thus give the 
voters the opinions and stand on these vital 
questions of the various candidates thus en- 
abling the people to more intelligently vot 
for the candidate of his or her choice and 
the one with the views that coincide m 
hearly with their own. A plan was Carried 
out to secure absentee ballots for the sun 
mer students at ithe University of Arkansas 
at no cost to the student and with a mini- 
mum of trouble, all for the purpose of se- 
curing more active participation in the poli- 
tics of the State. Over 350 absentee bal- 
lots were thus obtained. A radio forum has 
been sponsored by the ASPL over station 
KUOK, Siloam Springs, Ark., at which tim 
the platforms of the various candidates for 
xovernor were discussed, giving the voters a 
chance to fuller understand the issues that 
confront the State today. Both nation 
political parties have been contacted request- 
ing speakers for this fall, in order that the 
students may have the opportunity to know 
more about the candidates running for Presi- 
dent. There is also a drive planned to en- 
courage the students and citizens of ArkKan- 
sas to qualify for voting for the coming year. 

Plans are being made to organize new 
chapters at universities and colleges in Ar- 
kansas and the surrounding States. To date 
a chapter has been formed at Magnolia A. 
& M. College and definite action has been 
taken toward establishing a chapter at the 
Texarkana Division of the University of 
Texas. Contacts are being made with the 
campus leaders in other colleges within the 
State and it is the hope of the ASPL that 
within a very short time that chapters all 
over the State will be formed and function- 
ing to bring about better government. 

t is the aim of the ASPL to carry forward 
the principles of the organization and insure 
the people of the State the good government 
which they deserve. This can best be 
achieved by the combined efforts of all stu- 
dents of every college in the State, and the 
active participation of .all people, in the 
most important of all the functions of a 
government founded on democratic prin- 
ciples—that of electing those who will serve 
them in the public offices in this State. 

The ASPL is nonpartisan in that it sup- 
ports no candidate for any cffice and in no 
way endorses one candidate over any ot! 











>) 





The people simply hear through the ASPL 
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hts and views of the candidates people to continue the Congress in session any creased the consumption of me: prod 


nt themselves to the people for longer than that. Only a small 











. proportion Gs the popula- 
their approval or rejection in the election tion foregoes meat consumption because of 
THE INFLATION PROBLEM high prices, 

In my brief press release, which I issued As a matter of fact, the present adminis- 


immediately after the convening of the Con- aati a an oe oe ea 

ress and the receiving of the President’ Sea eee onne Ueeren ener eee 7 

Commen ts by Hon. H. Alexander Smith, ele * pur eens left a he Pre ee years because of the desire to maintain agri- 
L vO supjec I . a " he } . 

of New Jersey, on President Truman’s inflation and possible cures for tt, because of CU/MUFAl prices. Also, the high prices for 


‘ ; 
‘ ; ‘ meats have tempted livest s owners to mar- 
my desire to get at the facts and receive the ee ae eee ee oe oe : 

ket their product 


ssag best possi advice from economists in i ie oa 
whom I have confidencs eee 
a ‘ : : , Some classes of farm product especially 
NSION OF REMARK After conferring with experts in the field, ¢ ‘ 
OF 











Ss rather than to build up 








fruit and vegetables, have cea: 





certain steps have been suggested which seem and pressures exist for Government support 
tes to be sound in their approach, and whi a aadenes adie ve. the texel Soces e aArhini« 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH am glad to give publicity to for the leleaiiahe: aiak sina ta 1 " n- 
en on mew sauant of my constituen S in New Jersey. sl r by re title anneal pr wis i 
, “i 7 Sena steps are recommended as those whic 1 1 ¢ el I the 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES he of most immediate . 


practical value tome 
y, August 7 (legislative day of First. The Government, which has control Third. In the industrial field, t! test 








Thursday, August 5), 1948 pall sien cg coe Aga 2 Seie tiene. casthte at ‘ re vm o - a | <p 
MITH. Mr. President, when the The figures indicate that public construction sharply ri goes = Preis 
reconvened I made a brief for the country asa whole, including Federal, factor. In the case of buil 
which I released to the press State, and local, has increased as follows enormous volume of < 
Jersey with regard to the emer- Since 1946: nak sented a Shing 4 
session. Also, subsequently, on Month of— and consequent price adt 
1 ITsent to the editors of the vari- June 1946 ~<a nnn $172 000. 000 been par rly pronounced f 
wspapers in my State of New Jer- December 1946_--.------- 194,000,000 lumber. . 
immary of the problems, as I saw oie eae SNe” aac een tee Miuinons ant 
volved in dealing with inflation. May 1948-..--............ 339,000,000 port of the President, which ' 


I - ynanimous consent to insert in the Saturd ; Incident a 


ndix of the Rrecorp the two state- During this period there was no appreci- in the President’s own report 2 
_f¢ ; able change in the volume of military and 











. referrec to. an 1 I un mlilt r’ tive ft ] e + } 7 
aan biection. the state naval construction, so that has not affected fp has a 
' binas riectio se st “ . me é i has d 
I ng no opjecti n, wne sta the over-all policy I can well understand ; ; ' 3 : 
ments were ordered to be printed in the why the administration does not want to (» 3) 
follows: apply this particular brake on the inflation “Resi 1 cor t ‘ 
MIITH COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT spiral in light of the political imp licati — incr > the to} ae iene 
TRUMAN’S MESSAGE some of these construction re rojects n e than mill duri ‘ 
ritallyw eertain sreac € } ere , 
} dent’s message to the extra ses- bo By gg in are wth 4 the country w “ I O it h een accomp: 
; oom ‘ ; effect on the pending elections may be im- jn eosts t} ha, aiekeenwt ; 
the Congress, in my judgment, does I J in t is outrunnii m 


s ; sortant. ‘lite + 
t an extraordinary occasion, which I a = ate lity ay for 1e how } } 
e Constitution is the justification for Second, It is recommended that the ad- The report goes on to say, u head- 


. le aed ie ministration should refrain from supporting Inc “Rasidantial eonetrnatian® ¢ on 
¢g botl ouses. arta here is 1 R 1 I nstr l 
ig th Houses. Certainly there 1 arm prices at levels above those established “About 450.0 : Z 
national crisis that requires the legis- ae id weal - See at 1S a Apout 4 OOO 1 I ( i 
ttention of the Congress. Therefore, by present laws—if "and as changing condi- new buildings were started d 
the ¢ tion arises as to whether the meas tions result in extensive declines. Most of year. Counting also conv ' 
A « 4 a 2’ as 4 VAL’ 4 i ao? : - 
' cated by the President require im our inflation troubles are in the area of food- _ tions, more than a million 1 
ave y ne oi Ad ili- : 
} : ‘ stuffs, and especially have to do with the be added to the resident 
I e legislé e action ’ f dD é if oO Une esid 
n i islative ac on. meat situatio1 From studies made. the 1042 
I my own considered judgment that, in ae een ee . svuas 1ade, the ] 


following facts are deduced. And then note the foll 





the absence of some extraordinary emergency, eerie s : a = oe 

which apparently is contemplated by the The sharp rise in farm price “This volume of 

Constitution, it is not in the best interest of ock urred in late 1946, was directly related {is already straining th 

the American people to hold a session of the to the fai ure of the corn crop and the UCuOn 1 _ 

Congress between the time of the political European requirements for grain. The sharp luc of ! constru I I 
ventions called to nominate for the high rise in prices of feedstuffs was al reflected ql nably ! 





f 
of President, and the actual election in the prices of livestock, poultry, and dairy primary national need 




















uch a time there » real danger that what products. The peak of the movement in This raises the question v ri - 
be a dignified se — of the Congress grain prices was reached in midwinter and mediate additional housing le l ! d 
well deteriorate into an atmosphere of ee = es ee ee ee ne Be effective or more than & : 
political movtiewc This is due in part to improved crop « - Fo h. It is r nmend ion 
rhe fact remains, however, that the Con- tions in Europe, and recently to the eviden: be passed to rest the volu el 
ress is actually in session in response to the Of & good wheat and a large corn crop for credit. This is being ¢ i m- 
President’s call. I feel, therefore, that it this country. Grain prices have been declin- mittees of the Congr« and I expect me 
be unwise to adjourn without giving ‘!"g and it now appears practically certain legislation along this li 
ention to some of these matters, andIbe- that the price of feedstuffs this autumn will Fifth. It is further recomn 
eve that a limited program of legislation ¢ oe much below eat tevels of a year agi increase reserve r¢ me 
id be promptly passed, and the Congress possibly below the levels of 2 years ago 1 with the pl of re 
ithen adjourn. Sucha program of ac- In light of this condition, there i &, pt t Levis! ion may be pi ( } line, 
would include: be pressure to maintain or even raise the Ithough I antici é 
1. The passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- Present Government price supports, which banks. Any such action wou 10st cer- 
ner housing bill, which has already passed of course would put a brake 1 any tenda- ainly curtail producti ' l 
Senate and is now pending in the House; ency for prices to fall. Here again, th inalysis is the answer h 


» 7 . . m istrat has ntrol of the no wv te : i. nF 
2. The amendment of the cloture rules of administration has control of ehe policy 1 might ¢ ecipi l aa 












: . ra ancnted and wa sree 3 : 
Senate to the end that the way may be be adopte ep celticetles age i by i 
red for sound civil-rights legislation; the politically important con not rh are otl ure in ( - 
antaconizineg the far re = ‘ . 
Ihe passage of the Federal aid to educa- an sacseupptaia. horas ot ig ernment, by its own a 
n bill, which has passed the Senate and is I am advised that, in spite of a possible lecessity of legis 


Che amendment of the displaced perso} and meat will not show i 
to eliminate the discriminatory features; reduction. Indeed, they may remain at or al-estate values « 





pending in the House; easing Oi grain prices, the ee of livestock For example n the hou flel« m h can 
al corresponding be ne by requiring p the 








Che authorization of the United Nation: near present levels. Two factors account for loans. In the export ( 
n of $65,000,000 to provide for the head- _ this situation: Department of Con 
iarters in the United States. (1) The lives nate popul: tion has been de- re ictior un re i 1 I indus 
In my judgment, these matters could be clining and the human population has been trial id agricultural pre l } bl 
ken care of within the next 2 weeks, or at increasing, and limi n B 
; t itside, in 3 weeks, and it would be con- (2) The rise in real income amo} G rnol f the I ) 
t to the best interests of the American sectior f the population has sharply in- ti reasury already h f wers 
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fully used, over credit expansion and infla- 
tion, as for example: 

(a) Control of the discount rate. 

(b) Fixing of prices for Government secu- 
rities. 

-(c) Open market operations to deflate. 

(d) Sell securities from Government ac- 
counts. 

It has further been suggested that to ab- 
sorb the excess purchasing power of the peo- 
ple, a widespread campaign might be put on 
by the Treasury to sell Government bonds, 
with an attractive interest rate, payable over 
a period of years, which would induce people 
to get into the sound habit of saving at least 
a part of their present high incomes, the 
rroceeds of which would be used to pay 
off Government short-term loans as they ma- 
ture 

It is believed by those with whom I have 
been in conference that an over-all policy of 
this kind, with more attention by the admin- 
istration itself to the controls within its 
power, should do much to ease the present 
tension, 

PRICE CONTROLS 

Obviously, however, the President and his 
advisers are intent on imposing on the peo- 
ple of the United States price controls and 
rationing. The best advice 1 can get points 
out that wartime experience in this and other 


countries has proved conclusively that a 
price-conutrol program cannot be effective 
without wage controls. It seems perfectly 


obvious that a rising wage spiral must neces- 
sarily bring about higher prices, because the 
costs of the product must be covered in the 
price received. In peacetime, wage controls 
are impracticabie and unenforceable; con- 
sequently, a general price-control program 
could, at best, merely retard price advances, 
but this would be almost certain, if we may 
judge from experience, to impede production, 
and let me repeat again, that production is 
the ultimate key to curbing inflation. War- 
time experience also showed that a general 
n program had to be accompa- 

ied by rationing. A rationing system cannot 
be put into operation in any short period of 
time and is impossible of enforcement in 
lines of activity. Wartime experience 
) proved that an attempt to roll back 
prices inevitably involves hardships for many 
panies who are behind the procession, 
it thus necessitates subsidies if these 
companies are to survive. Without their sur- 
vival, of course, production is again decreased. 
Selective price controls, leveled at particu- 
lar commodities in short supply cannot be 
efiective. This obviously applies to the meat 
ituation. An increase in wage costs or in 
f raw materials would necessitate 









price-c 
I 












! adjustments. At best, such 
elective controls might serve as a restrain- 
ing influence; at worst they would result in- 
evitably in black markets and shifts to sub- 
stit 


mmodities. Such controls could 
not be enforced in the case of meat, the high 

t f which most concerns the American 
fife. As a matter of fact, meat would 
lisappear from the market as it did 
d imposing controls under the 





l ki this general statement, I have 
gone i ne detail because I think it is 
very im} nt for our people to know the 
complications that are involved when we 

empt to de with inflation. We are in 
he midst of an expanding economy, and in- 


fiation is part of the price we have been com- 
pay because of our policy of assist- 









peiiea ) 
ing ation of the countries of 
Europ 

It is 1 own considered judgment that 
prompt courageous action by the adminis- 
tration spective of politica! consequences, 
would be the best road toward curbing 
inflati 1d the suggested methods of credit 
co sv h our committees are now con- 
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We must real- 
wever, that we can! have 


lering will be of assistance 


our cake 


and eat it. Let me add that I am not sym- 
pathetic with the “scare” talk that the Pres- 
ident incorporated in his message, nor am I 
afraid of any such run-away inflation as 
appeared in some of the uneconomically 
sound countries of Europe immediately fol- 
lowing the war. America can survive this 
crisis if we stop calling names, tighten our 
belts, and all work together to produce, 





Miss Huenefeld’s Winning Essay— 


Farming: a Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrp, I include the following article: 

FARMING: A WAY OF LIFE 
(By Mary Huenefeld) 


(Judged second best in Southern Agricul- 
turist’s rural life contest is this article 
written by Mary Huenefeld, of Gregory, Ark., 
She was awarded $50 and an expense-paid 
trip to New York and Washington, with Anita 
Bolinger, grand prize winner, accompanied 
by Milbrey Frazer Covert, editor of the Youth 
Department. Look for the story of their trip 
in the September issue of Southern 
Agriculturist.) 

My mother has always said she had rather 
we would be “country gentlefolk” than cafe 
society people. She has done her best to 
rear Us that way. 

We know that we will never be rich, but 
we live happily and well. 

There is satisfaction in growing cattle and 
crops that furnish focd, clothing, and other 
necessities for mankind. Farming is a neces- 
sary and vital profession. 

The farmer is, in a way, an adventurer. 
He is constantly gambling with the elements. 
Weather being the most important factor 
to the success or failure of a crop, he must 
understand and take advantage of any breaks 
he gets in the weather. The author cf 
Wind, Sand, and Stars says that the farmer 
has more in common with an aviator than 
he has with a storekeeper or a bank clerk. 

Last year, due to the fact that we had a bad 
drought, my father lost two-thirds of his in- 
come. Some years this is the case with 
floods. But in years when nature is co- 
cperating with the farmer, there is a sense 
of partnership. 

Probably the most satisfying thing to a 
farmer is his freedom of action. He can do 
what he wants to when he wants to. He 
is his own boss and makes his own decisions. 
He is also free to think as he likes. He has 
no boss or union leader to tell him for whom 
he must vote. My parents have always voted 
just as they thought best. 

The farmer and his family always have 
security. Even in bad years, when droughts, 
flocds, or storms cause his income to be 
lowered, he still has a home to live in and 
focd to eat. This is true even for the chare- 
cropper. He still has a free home, can raise 
his own food, and always has fuel (wood) 
if he is willing to cut and haul it in. 

By having his own food, a farmer can 
maintain a higher nutritional standard than 
city people with the same income. 

Farm homes now can have all the mcdern 
conveniences. 

The country schools, as a rule, are very 
Curs prepared me adequately for the 
*hool, besides it gave me a very demc- 
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cratic avtituae, 
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Farm people not only have the ady 


antag 
of country life, but can have the city 
vantages for the taking. 


Country life is not stereotyped and neeq 


never be boring. In most farm work. be- 
cause it is outdoors, the farmer gets ma 
of the same advantages that city People get 
from planned and costly vacations. For 
example, I can get just as good a sun tan 
weeding a garden or herding cows on a horse 
as “Mrs. Gotrocks” gets lying on an expen- 
sive beach. Horseback riding, fishing, sWim- 
ming, and hunting are just a natural part of 
farm life. 

The friendliness of country People is 
another thing that makes farm life good. 

I thank my lucky stars that I've been 
reared in the country, 


ny 





Views on Current Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legisiative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a recent 
press release expressing My views upon 
conditions prevailing during the special 
session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD: 


The burden of inflation has become un- 
bearable for countless thousands of people 
im our country, particularly, those who must 
live on fixed incomes. The low-wage earners 
and the office workers are finding it more and 
more difficult to buy the bare necessities 
of life. The long-envied American standard 
of living is becoming lower daily. Measures 
adopted during earlier sessions of this Con- 
gress have not yet succeeded in halting the 
rising spiral of living costs. These measures 
were adopted on the theory that the pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and distributors would 
voluntarily arrive at arrangements to halt 
that spiral. From time to time certain sellers 
have shown leadership along those lines but 
the vast majority have not taken up the ring- 
ing challenge to follow their lead. The situ- 
ation cries out for a remedy. If those who 
produce, manufacture, and distribute goods 
cannot find that remedy through the use of 
voluntary means, the American people act- 
ing through their elected representatives 
must search for a different and more effec- 
tive cure. That remedy must not be a bread- 
line depression, which would injure every ele- 
ment of gur population and destroy the sin- 
ews of American strength, at a time when 
that strength is needed to keep the flame of 
democracy alive throughout the world. 

Those who sincerely argue for complete 
freedom of enterprise must remember that 
unless self-restraint is used in the exercise 
of that freedom, the end result must be 
anarchy. I have long deplored the philos- 
ophy of those sellers who hold that they have 
a moral right to charge what the market will 
bear. 

The seller must not lose sight of the other 
party to the transaction, the buyer. Unless 
the seller exhausts every effort to keep price: 
at a reasonable level, he invites the danger 
that the buyer will of necessity or through 
choice exercise his privilege to refrain from 
buying. If buyers in large numbers follow 


this course, goods wiil scon pile up in the 
This will lead to an abrupt 


hands of sellers. 








decl in prices and result in considerable 
he seller. An old maxim states, “Let 
sha buver beware.” For the benefit of pro- 
f manufacturers, and distributors, I 
unter with, “Let the seller beware,” 
i iling to exercise voluntary restraint 
der to bring the sales price of their prod- 
within the reach of the mass of people, 
e the economy to collapse about 
like a fallen house of cards. 
ver, in complete fairness, it must be 
that producers, manufacturers, 
stributors, working alone, cannot com- 
lve the problem of control of infla- 
They need the earnest cooperation of 
elements of our democracy. Those 
form services which add to the cost 


wold ¢ 


V 





ds to be sold must also exercise re- 
in requesting further over-all in- 
in wages or other compensation 


d in return for those services. 
solution of the problem in a practical 
manner is complex and must be proceeded 
with step by step. Control of consumer 
an example of one of those steps 
taken by the Senate and now await- 
i n by the House of Representatives. 
Other steps to be taken in meeting the prob- 
em | inflation remain to be further 

explored 

As a first step, I invite the producers, 
nufacturers, and distributors to avail 
elves of the Senate Committee on 
iking and Currency as a sounding board 
ate practical plans to curb inflation by 
ry methods. Unless they do so before 
0 late, more stringent methods of 
inflation must be adopted for the 
of the people and the good of the 





A ler 


A similar invitation is 
who can make a real and sincere 
ition to this effort. Working shoul- 
shoulder in the past, the American 
have found a solution to problems 

ich at times seemed insurmountable. In 

same spirit and with divine guidance, 
1 seek an effective and acceptable solu- 
1 to this serious problem now confronting 


» 


also extended to 


vation 





Why America Needs Thomas E. Dewey as 
Next President of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 

pared by me entitled “Tom Dewey— 
Why America Needs Him as Next Presi- 
lent of the United States.” 
here being no objection, the state- 
nt was ordered to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 


b 
of the 


DEWEY 


WHy AMERICA NEEDS HIM AS 
NeXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
lhe American people are eagerly awaiting 
r opportunity to go to the polls in Novem- 
in order to elect a new President of the 
d States. In the next few months, 
ns of words will be printed in news- 
in magazines, in leaflets, and will be 
adcast over the air regarding the merits 
Republican and Democratic candi- 
ites for President and Vice President. 
It is not my purpose to take up a lot of 
ny readers’ time by presenting any lengthy 


re 
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review of what I regard as the outstanding 
qualifications of Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, and Earl Warren, of California, to be 
Chief Executive and Vice President respec- 
tively. I believe that our people will be 
more than familiar with all of the basic facts 
regarding the careers of these two outstand- 
ing Republican leaders. 


SUMMARY ON TOM DEWLY 


Because I have, however, come to know 
Tom Dewey, because I have seen him twice 
nominated for the great office of President of 
these 48 States, because the people of Wis- 
consin have become closely familiar with 
him during several primary and election 
campaigns, I would like to summarize briefly 
some of our general conclusions on him: 

PLAIN-SPEAKING, SQUARE-SHOOTER 

1, Tom Dewey is a plain-speaking, forth- 
right-acting man of the people. There is 
nothing affected or sham about this straight- 
shooting, sincere public servant. All of his 
life, Tom Dewey has lived with plain-speak- 
ing, plain-acting folks. 

As my readers know, he was born in March 
of 1902 over a general store in Owosso. Mich- 
igan, a town of around 8,000. He grew up 
in a pleasant, normal atmosphere, of a fam- 
ily of modest income, in a small town. He 
sold magazines and newspapers, he played 
football in high school, he worked in a drug 
store and on a farm. He saved up money 
for his higher education. He sang in the 
glee club, he learned the basic truths of life 
in the “college of hard knocks.” He had no 
silver spoon when he was born, and he has 
never sought to achieve great wealth. 

Rather, he has sought to serve the general 
welfare. 

REPRESENTS AMERICA’S YOUTH 

2. Tom Dewey represents the force, the 
vitality, the vigor of America’s younger gen- 
eration. At the start of his prosecuting 
career, he became a United States attorney— 
the youngest man ever to hold that post in 
New York. In his racket-busting and smash- 
ing of the crime syndicate in the Empire 
State, he surrounded himself with young, 
talented men and women—whose minds were 
clear, whose approach was new, whose 
energy was dynamic. The results that 
achieved in sending criminals to prison 
in cleansing the rats from positions of p 
speak for themselves. 

America’s young generation esppreciates 
such a man, appreciates the fact that here 
is an individual with no mental coby 
with an understanding of youth, with a clear 


they 
and 


wer, 


ebs 


perception that times are changing, and 
that, as Lincoln said, we must “think anew 


and ect anew.” 
CLEANSING GOVERNMENT 

3. I have referred to racket Fusting. If 
there was a tremendous field for cleansing 
in the city and the State of New Yori, what 
a still vaster field is awaiting Tom Dewey in 
all of these 48 States. For 16 long years the 
dead hand of New Deal bureaucracy has 
blighted to some extent private enterprise 
in every community of this land. The Fed- 
eral Government is unfortunately filled with 
many parasites, time chiselers, leftists, alien- 
minded individuals. What an opportunity 
for a man of Tom Dewey’s personality to 
cleanse the body politic as he once cleansed 
New York of its hoodlums and gangsters. 


NATIONAL 


RISING AFTER SET-BACKS 

4. Tom Dewey knows what it is to take 
set-backs and defeats, and yet to come Dack 
smiling and bigger in outlook and under- 
standing. In 1944, after making a tremen- 
dous campaign for the Presidency, he was 
defeated, just as he had been defeated in his 
first bid for the governorship of New York. 
He lost the latter position by a mere 64,000 
votes. He ran behind the Democratic can- 
didate for President but received 46 percent 
of the total vote. Tom Dewey has arisen 
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from these set-backs, possessing more in- 
sight, more determination, finer qualities ot 
leadership than ever before. 
WIDELY VARIED BACKGROUND 

5. Tom Dewey possesses the background 
that is needed in the highest position of the 
land. As an operator of a dairy farm in Pa‘ 
ling, N. Y., as a lawyer, as one who h 


worked with businessmen and with individ 
uals of all types of organizations : 

pations, Tom Dewey has grasped insight 
into vuhe wide variety of pursuits in this gre 
land of 145,000,000 people. 





A TEAM PLAYER 





6. The brilliant administ n 1 h Tom 
Dews has given to the e State be 
speaks the great team that he mobili 
there at Albany. Tom Dewey is a te: 
worker. He doesn’. try to ( mediocri 
ties to work for him in order tl e can 


shine above them He doesn’t ever 
& man simnly because a man has made a 
success in an administrative task, and 
might be afraid that he would outshine the 
Governor himself. On the contrary, Dewey 
recognizes talent, rewards talent, promotes 
talent, in the way the American people re- 
quire if their public service is to be conducted 
on an ever-higher plane, with ever more fruit- 
ful results 


I ewev 


FINE PERSONAL QUALITIES 

7. Tom Dewey has the pe 1 qu é 
for which the Nation is lookir in its Chiet 
Executive. His model family is nspira- 
tion to the Nation. Never has the slizhtest 
whisper of scandal been heard or : nN or 
printed about his personal life. H > is clean 
and honest to the core. He is religious and 
respects the full freedom of each man t 
worship according to his own c ience 

REPRESENTS AMERICAN VIRTUES 

8. Tom Dewey believes in the traditional 
virtues of the American way of life—thrift 
industry, honesty, efficiency, econom He 
has not been tainted by alien ideas or phi- 
losophies. His rise to prominence is a clas- 
sic example of the American way of life in 


which youths, however humble their begin- 

nings, can rise to the loftiest positions by 
virtue of their true merit 

REPRESENTS CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGE 

9. Tom Dewey 

change, but a change for 

and I have heard it said 


represents n Ly 
the better. Yi 


many times th 


there is a need for a ch re. Someone ! 
ked “why?” 

(a) Well, the first reason for c} e |i 
yecause there is a need for a national auc 
an audit of every bureau and agency in the 
Federal Government; an audit of their - 
erations and personne] The purpe of t 
audit is to test their effective: 1d 
ciency and advisability on the ile f 
public welfare. The purpose, too, is to eval 
uate our whole national policy in every f 
of government—to determine where we ( 
going, why, how fast, whether e 
change trends or should continue in o 
present course. 

TOO LONG POWER IN FEW HA} 

(b) The second reason for a nati 
change is the one that was I 
Roosevelt himself when he 
as a candidate against the Republi 
1932. At that time Mr. Roosevelt qu 
President Calvin Coolidge, as follows: 

“kor one reason or another even a Ww 
led political party, given a! enough 
ure of office, finally 


the will of the people, and when 


fail to express the will of the people, it ce 
to be an effective instrument of 


vernment 


It is far better for such a political party 
and certainly better for the State—that it 
should be relegated to the role of the crit 


and that the 


opposing politi 


party should 
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assume the reins cf government. This con- 


dition appears to have arrived in America.” 

After quoting that statement by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“That, my friends, is the sober conclusion 
of a cau us public man, not long ago Pres- 
ident of the United States, Calvin Coolidge. 
With eve rd of it I heartily agree.” 

GIVI OPPORTUNITY TO NEW LEADERSHIP 


(c) A third reason for a change in the 
administration is to give opportunity to the 
rship which has developed in the 
nce 1933. Tom Dewey stands at 
of that new leadership. As every- 
vs, for the last 16 years there has 
been little, if any, opportunity for this new 
leadership to express itself and make con- 
ontributions in view of the Demo- 
cratic monopoly in the administration. 
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COMBATING RED MENACE 

(d) Another reason for a change is to com- 
bat the Communist menace in our land. It 
is obvious that because of administration 
obstructions, we are not getting anywhere 
in the drive to cleanse our Government of 
red espionage agents, Communist-sympath- 
izers, fellow vravelers. The recent spy in- 
vestigations by Congress show the impera- 
tive need for a thorough ridding of the 
Government of these red termites, especially 
in this atomic age, when national security 
could be impcriled. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RECORD OF CONGRESS 


(e) Still another reason for a change is 
that the Republican record of the Eightieth 
Congress meets with the overwhelming favor 
of the American people. We recognize all 
of the obstacles which the administration 
has placed in the way of the Republican 
Congress as the GOP sought to fulfill the 
mandate given to it in November 1946. 

The Eightieth Congress, in spite of the 
road blocks set up by the administration, 
has enacted a constrvctive record, the like 
of which has not been seen in Washington 
for many decades. In every field—foreign 
affairs, veterans’ welfare, national defense, 
more harmonious labor relations, tax reduc- 
tion, budget reduction, and ending of deficit 
financing—in these and countless other fields 
Republican legislators have kept their trust 
and their faith with the American people. 

NEED FOR ECONOMY 

(f) Still another reason for change is the 
urgent necessity for Federal economy. We 
know that the administration has been add- 
ing employees at the rate of 500 a day re- 
cently and there seems to be no end to its 
hunger to add indefinitely to the taxpayers’ 
burden by piling up unnecessary bureaus 
and bureaucrats. Right now, amazingly 
enough, the American people are required 
‘o spend more out of every dollar they earn 
in order to pay for Government—Federal, 
and local—tban they have to spend for 
their own food. 


Svate 


ASSURANCE OF WORLD PEACE 

(g) Another reason for change is that only 
through a change can we be assured of Am- 
erica’s peace. The headlines of 
the crisis in Berlin show that the long record 
of administration failures of attempted 
appeasement of the Russians, has led us to 
our present predicament. With a change of 
the administration along Republican lines, 
we will be better able to establish a frank 
and realistic foreign policy with the Russians 
which will protect our interests at the same 
time as preserving the peace through the 
United Nations 


staying at 











COMBATING HIGH PRICES 

(h) We all recognize that there are many 
issues challenging the country today—high 
prices and foreign affairs, principally. The 
Republican Congress has made important be- 
ginnings toward the solution of those prob- 





lems, but it still has much work to do. In- 
flation is still causing a serious challenge 





to the Nation. If the American people will 
give the GOP the opportunity to meet that 
challenge through a Republican Congress 
and a Republican administration, our Gov- 
ernment will be able to carry on in the mis- 
sion desired by 145,000,000 Americans. 


TOM DEWEY’S MISSION 


That is Tom Dewey's great hope—that he 
nay be the instrument, the servant of the 
American people on this mission. That, I 
believe, is the hope, too, of the American 
electorate—that next January President 
Dewey will undertake this great mission. 

No one of us human beings is perfect. I 
suppose something can be said about the dis- 
advantages of any particular human being. 
Yet, when you weigh Tom Dewey on the 
scales of leadership and service, you find him 
completely adequate in every respect and 
wanting in little if anything in the character- 
istics that America seeks. 


DEWEY AND WARREN—TRUE TRUSTEES 


Tom Dewey and Earl Warren are trustees 
of the people’s values. Men of character 
at the head of a Nation give character to a 
nation. To men of simplicity, of clarity, of 
directness, of earnest sincerity—no national 
problem, no challenge is too difficult. 

The Republican ticket for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency is not only a balanced 
ticket in the sense that it represents the 
east and the west coasts united. It is bal- 
anced in every other respect by which you 
can analyze it. Tom Dewey and Earl War- 
ren, two different personalities, but both 
vital, both outstanding, both deeply loyal 
to the American system of free enterprise, 
both representing the very best in American 
traditions. 

CONCLUSION 

The people will go to the polls in Novem- 
ber, I am sure, to vote for Tom Dewey and 
Earl Warren, men of action, men of char- 
acter, Americans in the very finest sense of 
that wonderful word. 

They fulfill the words of Josiah G. Holland: 


“God give us men 
The time demands 
Strong minds, 
Great hearts, 

True faith, 

And willing hands.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an address prepared for delivery before 
the National Education Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 8, 1948. Since 
the occasion called for extemporaneous 
remarks rather than a prepared address, 
I ack also to have inserted in the REcorp 
a transcript of the remarks which I de- 
livered extemporaneously. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


An audience such as this, assembled under 
the auspices of the National Education As- 
sociation, is ideally equipped, in its wide 
and expert knowledge of history, to make a 
dispassionate appraisal of the contributions 
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which the two major political parties have 
made to the progress of our country. 

I am confident if you examine the creative 
epochs in the history of this Nation, you will 
find the affirmative weight definitely on the 
Democratic Party’s side. 

From the time of Jefferson, through all of 
the Democratic administrations down to 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry s 
Truman, the Demccratic Party has provided 
the political leadership fitted to the temp 
of the times. 

During our own lifetime and well within 
the memory of most of us here tonight, the 
Wilson administration contributed a recorq 
of solid achievement in progressive socia} 
legislation that defies challenge from any 
quarter. Any one of the many important 
measures enacted during that Democratic 
administration merits detailed study by ali 
students of history and government. The 
scope of the statesmanship and the inestj- 
mable benefits contained in these measures 
for all the citizens of the Nation, have been 
universally acknowledged. 

The creation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem alone has been acclaimed one of the 
greatest acts of constructive statesmanship 
in the entire history of the country. Every 
citizen in the United States—every business 
and financial interest in it today—enjoys 
the fruits of Wilson’s untiring labor for that 
legislation. ome of the most bitter Re- 
publican opponents of it, at its inception, 
were forced in later years to regard it as a 
masterpiece of statecraft. 

But there were many other legislative 
achievements that give us the measure of 
that great Democratic leader. The accom- 
plishments in social legislation of the Wil- 
son administration constitute one of the 
brightest pages in the history of the country. 

Let’s briefly review a few of them: 

The Clayton Act put a curb on the in- 
creasing and dangerous concentration of 
wealth and the vicious system of interlock- 
ing directorates. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission prohibited unscrupulous competi- 
tion and protected the small businessman 
from the giantism and monopoly of vast cor- 
porations. 

The tariff was reduced to realistic pro- 
portions and a responsible Tariff Commis- 
sion was created, despite the organized pres- 
sures of high-priced lobbyists hired by selfish 
interests. 

An income-tax law insured a fair distribu- 
tion of the cost of Government. 

Egual suffrage was extended for women 

The election of United States Senators was 
put in the hands of the people they served 
rather than at the disposition of a select 
few who could demand political favors. 

Labor was recognized as an honorable seg- 
ment of human society and raised from the 
indignity of a mere commodity. 

By the creation of the Farm Loan Bank 
farming and agriculture were given thei 
proper places as collateral branches with 
commerce and industry in the economi 
structure of the nation. 

The tragedy of the First World War inter- 
rupted the further domestic reforms that the 
Democratic Party had pledged. It prevented 
additional progressive legislation to improve 
the economic conditions of all classes and to 
maximize the full resources and productivily 
of the country. 

In a military sense the First World War 
ceased with the armistice of November 1918 
Humanity would learn to its poignant sorrow 
that it was to be only that—an armistice— 
for little more than twenty years. 

We are all familiar now with the Demo- 
cratic Wilson's inspired efforts to set the 
foundations for a lasting peace. Never in the 
history of mankind had the opportunities 
for building a better world been more fav- 
orable. Never in the history of this Nation 
had it had a better nor more qualified politl- 
cal leader than the Democrat Wilson. 








But never were the results of sincere and 
elfish devotion to the cause of interna- 
il peace sO bitterly disappointing. 
"; ‘Second World War far greater in every 
dimension than the first would ensue before 
civilized humanity recognized the validity of 
the principles for which the Democratic 
Party under Wilson’s leadership fought so 
valiantly. In that second holocaust another 
yemocratic President would endure a stud- 
“al npaign of rabid vilification. 
We are witnessing today the efforts of the 
Republican reactionaries and isolationists to 

lit and nullify the farsighted states- 
hip and programs in our own self-inter- 
international affairs, offered by a 
Democratic Administration. 

The 1920 election campaign of the Republi- 
can Party was craftily designed to disgust the 
American people with their hard-won victory 
in the war; and to delude them into a belief 
that they had been tricked into European in- 
volvements that violated American principles, 
The voters were deluded by the notion that 
a change of party and political leadership 
would insure a speedy return to normalcy. 
That fetching slogan of the Republicans was 
interpre = by many as a promise of a return 

the “good old days.” Few seemed to think 

ich als uut how really good they were nor 
to whom 

For 12 long years the Nation was to en- 

> that kind of normalcy. 
Apologists for the Republican administra- 
iions of the twenties have been extremely re- 
sourceful—even picturesque at times—in 
finding words and terminology to explain 
the economic skidding of the country under 
Republican leadership, from a doubtful 
1926-27 business plateau—in the argot 
of these pseudo-economists—to the dismal 
abyss in 1929. 

Our poor English language has been tor- 
tured to find fit phrases to explain the de- 
bacle. Orthodox and classical economists 
have been praised or damned to fit the apol- 
ogy end the temper of the apologists, and the 
geniuses of “cyclical” and similar theories 
have had a glorious holiday in occult re- 
search, 

But I don’t think it is an oversimplification 
to say, although the economic system of the 
country that prevailed in the closing years 
of the nineteen twenties was in the hands of 
& superexpert Republican engineer-Presi- 
dent, the very practical thought that the 
system itself needed some drastic engineer- 
ing, entirely escaped the experts. 

It took 3 years of steadily deepening 
conomic crisis, with no bottom in sight, be- 
fore the country was ready to accept the 
Democratic leadership and the New Deal. 
The so-called economic principles revered so 
highly by the Republican administrations 
were exposed as being not only uneconomic 
but unprincipled as well. 

An angry electorate demanded something 

more than empty phrases and scientific ex- 
planations as an answer to a stagnant econ- 
omy, with smokeless chimneys denoting idle 
factories, hoards of nearly starving unem- 
ployed, a ruined farm population and the 
whole melancholy catalog of accumulated 
ills plaguing the people. 
Retrospection clearly shows that the eco- 
mic sickness that had started in 1920 and 
as climazed in 1929, was actually the dying 
roxys of an era. The decade that 
d its end had packed into it the accu- 
ulated evils of a concept of government 
that would have stifled democracy and re- 
duced the common man to the level of a 
common clod, had it been allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked. 

Franklin Roosevelt represented a new eco- 
nomic order that common sense and every 
instinct of self-preservation demanded. 

For 12 years the Republican administra- 
tions had callously refused to concern them- 
Selves with the desperate economic condition 


of milli 


milli ons of American citizens, 


oa 















du 
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The economically privileged class that 
dominated and still dominates the Republi- 
can Party, stubbornly clung to a theory of 
economics that had been proved fallacious 
and had been completely discredited. They 
sought to escape responsibility for the plight 
of the people in a blind belief that mass un- 
employment and the distress resulting from, 
it were mere phenomena of a cycle and 
would be automatically adjusted in good time 
without government interference. 

The Democratic administration refused to 
accept such a theory. It held that the star- 
vation of millions of unemployed American 
citizens was definitely the concern of gov- 
ernment. It held that the care of the sick 
and old, the providing of opportunities for 
education, for opportunities of work for the 
able, and above all, the permanent eradica- 
tion of the specter of insecurity in the lives 
and homes of every American, were the clear 
duties of any democratic government. 

It was the Democratic Party’s brand of 
economics that Franklin Roosevelt interpret- 
ed and vigorously applied to lift this Na- 
tion from the worst depression it had ever 
known. It was the brand that inspired a 
program of social legislation that restored 
democratic government to its proper place as 
the servant of all the people instead of an 
agent of a few. It was the brand that en- 
abled the United States to mobilize the great- 
est productive and fighting machine ever en- 
visioned. It was the kind that would re- 
kindle the hope of democracy throughout the 
world, It was a brand of economics and gov- 
ernment that would make a revision of the 
textbooks necessary. 

But it was not really new. Actually it was 
a badly needed, modernized, streamlined 
version of the Jeffersonian brand of eco- 
nomics. It was the Democratic Party’s re- 
alistic interpretation of the mandate in the 
Preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States, which summarized the ideals of the 
founding fathers: “A more perfect union, 
justice, domestic tranquility, the common 
defense, the general welfare, and the bless- 


ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 
Republican leadership, in its rare mo- 


ments of larger thought, interprets that 
general-weifare mandate in the Constitu- 
tion as a static concept; a high and most 
worthy impulse, to be sure, but only to be 
considered in the abstract, never to be al- 
lowed to interfere with the power, nor dis- 
turb the position of the economically privi- 
leged few. 

Democratic leadership accepts and avows 
the mandate interpretation of Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, Wilson, Franklin Roose- 
velt, and Harry S. Truman. All of these 
Democratic leaders, by their lives and works, 
have identified it as a dynamic force, sweep- 
ing before it any and all repressive privi- 
leges, and initiating and perfecting legisla- 
tion designed to safeguard and extend the 
interests of all the people. 

There is a significant parallel in the “back 
to normalcy” Republican slogan of the 1920's 
and the “save what’s left” shibboleth being 
tossed around by the Republicans in this 
Presidential campaign year 1948. The paral- 
lel is the more marked, because their pro- 
gram is the same today as it was in 1920. It 
lacks even the saving grace of a new 100K, 
But one must admit that it is consistent 
with their policy of reaction. 

The record of the Republican Party lead- 
ers throughout the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations clearly shows that they have 
consistently spoken and acted in the tradi- 
tion of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century Republicanism. 

They have endeavored by every known 
strategy in the political book, and some 
novel inventions of their own devising, to 
erect effective barriers against the popular 
social legislation for all the people which 
the Democratic administrations led and 
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which the will always 
lead. 

I have discussed the Democratic Party’s 
interpretation of the mandate in the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution, particularly that 
portion of it containing the words “general 
welfare.” 

The Republicans claim that the 


Democratic Party 


‘ir control 


of the Eightieth Congress constituted a 
mandate from the people of the United 
States. They do so by erroneously reading 


into the election returns of 1946 an expres- 
sion of the will of the majority of American 
citizens. I think, in the interests of clarity, 
we should get our definitions clear. The dic- 
tionary tells us that a mandate is: 

“An authoritative requirement; a com- 
mand; order; charge.” 

In a political sense I can’t believe that the 


elections of 1946 fit that definition. I can’t 
believe that an election in which only 39 
percent of the eligible voters went to the 


polls reflects the precise and recorded will 
of the majority of the people of this Na- 
tion. To my mind it was definitely a minor- 
ity election or an election by default. 

In a larger sense it may well prove to be 
a salutary lesson for the people of this coun- 
try. It may show the results of political 
apathy and indifference. Many had become 
so used to progressive Democratic govern- 
ment that they forgot they had to go to the 
polls to keep it. 

We have had 2 years’ experience with a 
Republican-controlled Congress. The rec- 
ord is a completely negative one. It can 
be summarized as being more anxious and 
occupied in opposing, condemning, and ob- 
structing than in creating or even enlighten- 
ing. 

It is a dismal record of stultification, re- 
action, and retrogression. 

I suggest that it be compared with the 
creative, positive, and dynamic leadership 
of the Democratic Party. 

The hoary arguments of the Republicans 
against President Truman’s requested legis- 
lation are, on close examination, only mod- 
ernized paraphrases of their same arguments 
of an earlier century against the building 
of roads and canals, general education, pub- 
lic health, and the many other measures in 
the interests of all the people. 

The pervading negativism of the Republi- 
can-controlled Eightieth Congress is to me 
an unmistakable portent of the callous in- 
difference of Republican leadership to the 
challenging responsibilities of the United 
States in world affairs. 

In examining the case-history of the Euro- 
pean Recovery program, it is difficult to be 
temperate in condemning the Republican 
House Appropriations Co minaitcee and _ 


important bo dy. By th eir ¢ cave valier ac tion “ 
the committee and in the House on this vital 
legislation, they undertook to undo the labo- 
rious efforts of over a year’s study and work. 


They exposed an appalling evidence of irre- 
sponsibility and callous disregard of the ex- 
pressed will of the people and the Congress 
of the United States. 

The country enthusiastically endorsed 
President Truman's characterization of the 


European recovery pri 
venture in constructive statesmanship ever 
undertaken * * *,.” During the year fol- 
lowing Secretary of State Marshall’s first 
launching of the plan, it had been debated, 
weighed, balanced, and perfected by 17 na- 


gram as “the greatest 






tional governments, 2 international confer- 
ences, several American research commis- 
sions, and by the American Coners 

The program as it was finally perfected 
represented the studies of the Krug commit- 
tee, the Harriman committee, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors, and the House 
Select Committee. Members of both Houses 


added their testimony as a result of roami 
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all over Europe to get first-hand data, inde- 
pendent of the executive studies. The re- 
ports of these bodies total thousands of pages 
of text, charts, and graphs. They were sup- 
plemented by the opinion of well-informed 
and responsible private opinion. The finan- 
cial burden was not a random guess, It rep- 
resented the best possible estimate of the 
real measure of the problem which nearly a 
full year of intensive study by all branches 
of government and leaders of public opinion 
could produce. 

Finally we saw the measure passed by a 
House vote of 318 to 75 with an authorized 
expenditure of $5,300,000,000 for a 12-month 
period. 

It was hailed as the chief hope of demo- 
cratic forces everywhere in the world, to hold 
their own against the ruthless onslaught of 
eastern totalitarianism. 

Regardless of the effect of the saner minds 
in the Senate in repudiating the puerile 
jealousy and shallow cynicism of the Re- 
publican chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in his attempted action to 
negate ERP, irreparable damage has already 
been done to the integrity and honor of the 
Nation. 

I have discussed this matter of ERP at this 
length because to me, it typifies the dis- 
temper of the Republican leadership and the 
lengths to which it will dare to go in its fla- 
grant disdain of the will of the people. 

It shows the extent of the maneuvers of 
the surviving isolationist faction in the 
Republican Party against the bipartisan for- 
eign policy hammered out during the war and 
afterward. It is a fearful echo of that other 
Republican isolationist group that succeeded 
in scuttling the League of Nations after 
World War I. 

The aroused sentiment of the American 
people is more effective this time, because it 
is not merely the word of an American Pres- 
ident that is repudiated, but the pledges 
made by Congress itself. On these pledges 
the democratic nations of the world have 
based economic and foreign policies that 
have exposed them to Russian vengeance. 
That involves not only American policy, but 
American prestige, good faith, honor, and 
leadership. 

Now let’s briefly survey the record of Harry 
S. Truman, the standard bearer of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The details of his early life, 
his Missouri background, his service as a 
soldier in World War I, his Missouri judge- 
ship, his record in the Senate and his leader- 
ship of the Truman committee have all been 
pretty wel: publicized and are known to all 
of you. It is unnecessary for me to dwell at 
length upon them here. But I submit that it 
is important to recognize the deep influence 
of the Missouri heritage and environment 
upon President Truman, because it affords 
insight to his character. The Missouri up- 
bringing has been important to Harry Tru- 
man personally and it is no less important 
now to the Nation. We have now and shall 
retain in the White House a man who has 

nted from that background the high 

self-sacrifice, simplicity, humility, 

deep spiritual consciousness, 

nee the characteristics and 
*h surroundings. 

The environment and circumstances of 
Harry Truman's boyhood and early manhood 
developed s character—they did not create 
it. His pioneer forebears bred it in his blood. 
“hat may account for his courage. That may 

r his devotion and his dedication 
neiples of democracy, of always 


litics, humanity before 


product 


2 


tions, and his fervor for 


broad and domestic security 


Iman’s instinctive response to the 
to the White House on that sad 
ril 12, 1945, reveals his whole 
3 wide in its implications. It 
t demonstrates the basic prin- 


ciple of his entire life. When Mrs. Roosevelt 
told him that President Roosevelt had died, 
Harry Tzuman asked humbly: 

“What can I do to help you?” 

The man from Missouri had come a long 
way to prepare himself for the responsibili- 
ties of leadership, but in the journey he 
acquired the knowledge, the experience, the 
courage, the moral and spiritual fortitude to 
lead the Nation on the path toward world 
peace and prosperity. 

The peace which the world hailed so 
eagerly in 1945 was soon replaced by the 
cold war. On the domestic front, the pent- 
up emotions and selfish designs that had 
been successfully held in check during the 
War years were soon to challenge the eco- 
nomic stability of the Nation just at a time 
when the aggregate of its strength and 
energy was needed to be directed to the re- 
sponsibilities of world leadership. 

President Truman presented his appraisal 
of the situation to the people and to the 
Congress. It could be summarized as a call 
for unselfish cooperation of all segments of 
Americans and an appeal for calm judgment. 
But a determined Republican bloc, en- 
couraged by selfish groups in business and 
industry set out to sabotage what remained 
of wartime price control at any cost. 

President Truman's veto of the first puni- 
tive labor legislation, the Case bill, was 
sustained after he had restored an uneasy 
peace to the labor front. 

Promptly the President renewed his re- 
quest to Congress for workable labor legis- 
lation, but the Republican controlled Con- 
gress was too busy undoing the OPA. Com- 
modity producers, spurred by record earn- 
ings, were demanding a completely free- 
wheeling economy that would double their 
profits. 

The President put the case before the 
people: 

“The real blame * * * lies at the door 
of the reckless group of selfish men who, in 
the hope of gaining political advantage,.have 
encouraged sellers to gamble on the destruc- 
tion of price controls. This group, today, as 
in the past, is thinking in terms of millions 
of dollars instead of millions of people. 
This same group has opposed every effort of 
this administration to raise the standard of 
living and increase the opportunity for the 
common man.” 

But despite the selfishness and greed and 
the blatant political heckling and worse, the 
wisdom and patience of President Truman’s 
leadership paid substantial dividends in 1946. 
The Nation enjoyed virtually full employ- 
ment and its production of goods and serv- 
ices was 50 percent greater than in any year 
before the war. It had been a year of great 
trial and hard-won success, but with serious 
problems to be met almost every hour. 

The situation on the foreign front steadily 
worsened. Russia cast off the disguise of 
friendly cooperation and emerged on her 
avowed determination of ruthless expansion. 

The sad history of the march of Russian 
terror in Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, and 
finally Czechoslovakia is recent enough in 
memory. Turkey and Greece would have 
been added to that roster had not President 
Truman taken decisive action to protect both 
countries by what came to be known as the 
Truman doctrine. 

Throughout all of these trying times, Pres- 
ident Truman never wavered in his faith in 
the United Nations, but he never shrank 
from the responsibility of the United States 
as the world spokesman for freedom and the 
necessary quick action to Support our posi- 
tion. 

Domestically, the chief problem in 1947 was 
inflation and the stubborn refusal of the 
Republican Congress to respond to President 
Truman’s urgings for adequate legisiation 
to curb it. But the GOP Congress was more 
concerned in the oldest political maneuver 
known—tax reduction. disregarded 


They 
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the simple arithmetic of the largest Public 
debt and the largest peacetime rearmament 
program in history; and, of course, they 
spurned a Democratic President’s warning; 

The Republican-dominated Congress en. 
acted the punitive Taft-Hartley bill, which 
President Truman promptly vetoed. But it 
was rammed through over his protest, 

Let’s see if we can set up a sort of trig) 
balance here. 

President Truman recommended a pro. 
gram for labor-management harmony, 

The Republican Congress gave him the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

President Truman asked for laws to curb 
monopolies and aid small business, 

The Republican Congress did nothing 
about that but they did try to extend the 
monopolies of the utility combines and the 
railroads. 

President Truman asked for continued 
broad rent controls until the housing short. 
age eased. 

Instead the Republican Congress enacted 
a “gun-point” 15-percent so-called voluntary 
increase for the landlords. 

President Truman sought to handle the 
housing shortage by a long-range program 
under a single responsible head. 

A Republican Congress rejected it. 

President Truman asked for reduction of 
public debt and a balanced budget. 

The Republicans voted a tax reduction 
they knew would not stand. 

President Truman requested a law to in- 
sure adequate medical care for the poor as 
well as the rich; he asked for continued 
stabilization of farm prices; he asked for 
an increase in minimum wages from 40 to 65 
cents an hour; he asked for a widening of 
the social-security base to extend the bene- 
fits to millions more Americans entitled to 
them. 

The Republican Congress did nothing. 

The Republican record of negativism, ob- 
struction, and retrogression -continues. 

How that party can possibly rationalize its 
performance is beyond my comprehension. 

In conclusion, it is my firm conviction that 
an unbiased appraisal of our country’s his- 
tory must convince anyone that the Demo- 
cratic Party has contributed far more con- 
structive, progressive, liberal social legisla- 
tion than its opponents. It is also my con- 
viction that the long list of achievements 
of the Democratic Party for the welfare and 
betterment of all the people, in the last three 
decades, important and impressive as it is, 
will be considered less significant than the 
high moment of our history in 1932, when 
Americans were shown that politics could be 
creative and dynamic—that American dem- 
ocratic Government was not an abstract 
thing, wrapped in dogma and trammeled in 
law—but rather that it was composed of peo- 
ple—human beings worried by fear and 
harassed by frustration, yet possessing the 
prescription for their own cure in their own 
hands, if only their political leaders had the 
courage and foresight to use and apply it. 

The phenomenal release of the latent 
energies of the American people under the 
leadership of the Democratic Party in the 
period 1932 through 1948 is an irrefutable 
challenge to the Splengerian prophets of 
doom. It is an equal challenge to all re- 
actionaries, defeatists, and obstructionists 
who would impede the forward progress ol 
America. 

The honest appraisal of those three dec- 
ades will produce compelling proof that the 
Democratic Party had the talent, the ability, 
the courage, and wisdom and foresight in 
its leadership to meet the exacting demands 
of the times. 

The Democratic Party possesses those same 
attributes in abundance today, and offe 
to the American people, in the person of 
Harry S. Truman, that same quality of leader- 
ship to carry us forward toward peace and 
prosperity. 








The Honorable ELBERT D. Tuomas (United 
s Senator from Utah). I have been 
waiting for this night for something like 50 
vears, because 50 years ago I read an awfully 
ot ke about political parties, and I have 
+ been able to get it off my chest until to- 
yht, and probably when I get the thing 
‘ted it will come out @he wrong way. At 
iv rate, there was a fine old “windbagger”’ 
10 was practicing his politics for all he was 
rth. and he met a young fellow and he 
said to the young fellow, “Weil, my boy, what 
are you, a Democrat or a Republican?” 

He said, “I am a Democrat,” and the man 
then said, “Well, now, how can you be a Dem- 
ocrat, knowing the history of your country 
as you do, how can you be a Democrat?” 

The poor kid said, “Well, because I was 
born that way, I guess,” and then the old 
political practitioner thought he had a glo- 
rious opportunity. He said, “What if you had 
been born a horse thief?” 

The young man said, “Oh, then I would 
bave been a Republican.” [Applause.| 
m awfully glad it came out the right way. 

Now, we Democrats have such a tremen- 
dous handicap over Senator Morse and the 
Republicans that I am going to say some- 
thing to you which is more important tonight 
than trying to show you how much better 
irty is than the opposing party. In the 
I want to say something about 
! sident, Glenn Snow. He was, I am 
re tty | sure, my first master graduate of po- 
litical science after I got through with the 
World wae and settled down to teach- 
ing. He has been a young man of whom any- 
n be proud, and I know how proud you 
are of him. [Applause.] 

He comes from a little town in Utah, about 
as far away from every place on earth as you 
get, down where it’s eternal summer ex- 

when it turns cold, because it is close 
to California, and I think for him to have 
een elected president of the National Edu- 
ation Association is one of the greatest com- 
pliments to democratic education in the his- 
t of our country, and I rejoice with you 
the wonderful administration he has 
i. He carried the Federal aid to education 

through the Senate, only, of course, to 

iffer the _disap »pointment that has been all 
urs for so Many years in the House. 

Another thing I want to say to you tonight, 

gives us another splendid oppor- 

y to show just. exactly what American 

al parties are and what they mean and 

happens that we in our country have 

ined through those political parties a type 

stability that the rest of the world has not 

n able to accomplish. 

In the first place, the American political 
are purely sentimental affairs. They 

€ not economic, they are not political and 
ere is no such thing as a complete politi- 
party in America as far as the two great 
tles are concerned. There are 49 Demo- 
lic parties and about 38 Republican 
es. [Laughter.] Every 4 years they 
rth a national candidate for President 
is the only person for whom all the 
people, if they were entitled to, could vote, 
da he is the only person that we do vote 

> Vice President does not even count 
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even in that because you cannot vote for 
n separately, and then we don’t vote 
aur vers as you know. 


Now, with that preliminary statement, I 
Want to point out to you that you have a 
id Democrat on your program tonight 
id if Republicans can become rabid, you 
ve a rabid Republican—we wii! tear one 
another's hearts out, scratch one another 
. noon, and night, but as far as 
WAYNE Morse and ELbert THOMAS are con- 
cerned, you will have to search far and long 
) find them ever voting against each other, 
|Applause.} He is the kind of a Repub- 
lican all Democrats admire and ELBERT 
4+HOMAS is the kind of Democrat all Repub- 
4icans fear and tremble at, 


morning, 
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Now that having been said, it becomes of 
course necessary for me to take another two 
minutes and explain the differences between 
our two great parties. First of all, without a 
single exception, not even making an excep- 
tion of your speaker, the Democratic party 
is made up of high-minded, patriotic, self- 
sacrificing, loyal individuals who have carried 
this great country of ours to the wonderful 
place it stands today in the sisterhood of 
nations. The Republican party, as every 
school boy knows, even if their teachers do 
not, is boss-ridden, made up of corruption- 
ists led by those who are too dumb to follow, 
a combination of “tweedle-dum-ers” and 
“tweedle-dee-ers’, “‘stratobugs” and, with the 
exception of WAyNE Morse of Oregon, they 
are all of one type. [Applause.| I didn’t 
make that up myself—I got it Seoma reading 
what the rivai candidates say of one another 
in a Republican party. Each | one of those 
words should be put in quotation marks, each 
sentence is quoted from someone who leads 
public opinion in the United States. It al- 
most breaks my heart to have to repeat such 
truths but out of fairness to this noble as- 
sembly, it seems necessary to do it. 

George Washington, about three years 
after we had won the Revolutionary War, 
made the statement that seems to fit the 
present time. He said, “Our morning 
dawned with all the brightness of all time 
and with full promise of glorious success, 
and now we find ourselves in the fullness of 
day covered with clouds and with troubles.” 

Three years ago, when the war ended, 
everyone in the United States said some- 
thing closely akin to the words of Wash- 
ington about Our country. We had won a 
glorious victory as a result of united action. 
We have the peace to win and whether we 
are able to win the peace depends upon 
keeping our country united in the aim for 
peace. Now war is a rather simple propo- 
sition—it’s simple in all of its techniques— 
all you have to do is get the enemy and 
kill him and you use every method that you 
can think of to accompish that purpose, but 
peace is complex—the management of peo- 
ples and the management of states in time 
of peace when individual feelings run higt 
and when those who live by their wits seem 
to find various ways of accomplishing their 
purposes, so that we find ourselves today 
realizing that a shadow hangs over our heads 
while the dawn was so bright. 

This is the second world war we have won 
and we find what took place in 1920, in spite 
of it, in spite of the different laws, and in 
spite of the different habits of the people 
of our country we find that the stage today 
is set for another situation such as we had 
in 1920, the situation that brought more ill 
to our country, more heartaches to our coun- 
try than most wars have done. 

In 1920 everyone said, “Let’s go back to 
normalcy, we are done with great minds, we 
are sorry about reform.” The exploiter 
turned in to make the most of things and he 
made the most of things to such an extent 
that in some States there was not a single 
farm left by 19 33. Now, sad to relate, 
he country is open to exploitation again. 
People saved money, they bought bonds dur- 
ing the war—never in the whole history of 
mankind have so many or so much money 
been gathered together that can be exploited 
by those who want to do it; and while in 
the twenties the sucker lists were probably 
only 100 names long, the sucker list for the 
next few years will carry a list of names 
1,000 long. I thought that we were going 
to avoid that sort of thing. 

As a reader of Americar history and Ameri- 
can politics, the saddest thing that came to 
my heart was the speech made by the Re- 
publican candidate for President of the 
United States, a speech given out thought- 
lessly because it was unworthy of him—he is 
too great to have uttered it, but he did utter 
it, and he said, “Never in the history of our 
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country will there be such a turn-over of per- 
sons as will take place next January in 
Washington.” 

Turn-over for what—a turn-over for whom? 

Can you get rid of the civil servants—who 
are going to be invited in? Now, that ple 
was made to workers, is the chance for 
you to wade in and take what you want and 
I will help you—come ahead.” 

I personally would not feel so bad about 
that if the same thing had not occurred in 
1920 and if I had not lived through all of 
those years to realize that my own friends 
said, “Well, on March 4, 1921, we can go 
back to the good old days,’ and we went 
back and you know the results. 

That plea was not American, it was po- 
litically immoral and if it’s accomplished it 
will be so destructive of all that we call 
fine and secure in our country and 10 years 
from now you will realize the thoughtless 
ambition for power, energetic control for 
office, may bring about all of the ill effects 
that they have always brought about when 
there have been governmental turn-overs. 

Now, of course, we have different laws to- 
day than we had in 1920; there has been a 
forward-looking administration that ha 


“ <7 
now 


supplemented the reforms of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration, when the Federal Re- 
serve bank was set up which organization 


made it possible for us to fight the First 
World War without resorting to borrowing 
from abroad as we had always done in pre 
vious times, and then with the « 

the Rooseveit administration, due t the 
fact that people had lost faith in their banks 
and due to the necessity of restoring that 
faith if we were going to go forward and as 
a nation that believed in economic stability 
we had to bring about a technique which 
made that change against the wi f most 
banks, mind you, just as the Federal Reserve 
was adopted against the will of most bank- 
ers—the Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ymin Ol 


ib OF 


was 
set up against the will of most bankers in 


1933, but since that time men, women, and 
children are not suspicious of their banker: 
and we can have that change. War s 

bonds are different becau the re built 
up on a theory which grew up as a result of 
the experiences of the Liberty bonds in the 
First World War, but still anyone who holds 


one of those bonds is free to turn the bond 
into money and invest it in the best gilt- 
edged investment that a salesman can pre- 


sent, but there again there is one other th 





that has happened. We had enacted “blue 
sky” laws in most of our States in 1933 
we did not have a National law 
Now we have, the Federal Security Exchange 
Commission, which is supposed to t the 
people about organizations that sell their 
stock to the people and we are saved from 
that. 

These things have all been done by the 


Democratic administration, things which 
probably are necessary to have been done 


because of the depression ¢ 


war, but the desire to turn back, and to 
change and to eave alone, to exploit, is one 
that springs etern in the hearts of 





people in our cou! a“ who, 


loaf of bread and are asked, “What is th — 
if all Democrats were idealists and all Re- 
publicans were idealists, the Democrats 


would reply, “This is somethin to eat,” 


and the Republicans would reply, “That is 
something to sell’; who, when a house is put 
before them and the experience in the Eight- 


ieth Congress proves this to be true, “Here is 
a house,” and a Democrat is asked, “What is 


this for?” and he answers, “Why, it is a place 
to live’; the Repub nec n is asked, “What is 
this for?” and he says, “It is a place t 2” 


You say, “That is eetida the point a 
little too much.” You j 
lacks the ability to exploit better than an- 
other party, and that is not true, It ts prob- 
ably not true, but lo at the Eightieth Con- 
gress and see how it work: 


say that one part 
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The Senate of the United States passed a 

had my name on it at one time, just 

e Federal aid to education bill had 

> on it for so many years, and Sena- 

E's name, but the bill about housing 

r great Senator’s name on it— 

—who saw the light, both as to 

to education and who became 

c » the housing proposition, and 

formed because he said, “Every boy 

n the United States needs an equal 

opportunity, is entitled to an equal oppor- 

tunity to an education,” and he also said that 

without public aid and without public en- 

deavor we can never go forward and accom- 

slum clearance, and the taking of the 

f fringes which exist in all of our cities 

ind turning that fringe real estate into pro- 

i happy real estate. That takes the 

but the real-estate lobby that admits 

ouse is something to sell rather than 

ng to live in would not let that pass, 

that brings me in a personal way to 

at is the thing that is facing this 

country and which makes it so completely 

right for me to quote those two lines of 

George Washington, because there are two 

Martins in the Congress of the United 

States—one of them a Senator from Penn- 

sylvania; the other, the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives, a Congressman from 

Massachu These two Martins, like twin 
brothers, see eye to eye. 

Martin of Pennsylvania delivered the 
most misinformed speech about 
Federal aid to education of anyone during 
the Senate debate and MarTIN of Massachu- 
setts, after the Senate had passed the bill, 
put the bill into cold storage and saw that 
it stayed there. Who are these two men? 

Vho was the first man to break from his own 
celegation and rush to the support of Mr. 
Dewey? Martin of Pennsylvania. Who is the 
second man, although ambitious himself and 
hoping beyond hope that the lightning would 
strike, the Republicans would be tied up in 
a deadlock, and that he would have a 
chance—MakTIn of Massachusetts, they made 
for harmony in the nomination of Governor 
Dewey. 

Now, I suppose when the Democratic con- 
vention meets we will have similar situations, 
but here we have one, and that makes the 
issue for 1948 so pat and so important that 
everyone who wants to see the reforms con- 
tinue must, of course, know how to vote. 

We want to bring home to you what the 
Democratic Party has meant to this country, 
and the Republicans have meant a lot, too, 
but simce the very beginning—and it’s an 
awfully great compliment to Thomas Jeffer- 
son to know that the two great parties take 
their names from his Republican-Democratic 
Party, and it was Jefferson who was quoted 
more than anyone else when Fremont ran 
for the Presidency in 1856 and when Lincoln 
came into the leadership and made the Re- 
publican Party a living vital thing in our 
country, but from the very beginning built 
a philosophy up-n the theory of human 
rights and their development, worked out by 
such men as Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, 
and the rest of them, put it into the Declar- 

ion of Independence and int»s the Consti- 

ind developed it throughout the years. 
come down to the great days cf 
Wilson and then the wonder- 
f Franklin D. Roosevelt [ap- 
h time a progressive step forward 
might be more secure in their 

re secure in their property. The 
cem works in the United 
ippy that it does work, we 

been accomplished 

more will be ac- 


setts. 


strongest, 


eracy 


has never needed 

p, that no matter 

the 2d of November next I 
which does happen happens 


because of the inspiration of the people. 
[Applause. |] 

President 
THOMAS. 

President Snow. Now, do you understand 
why I brought these two men to address 
you? |[Applause.] 

t is my privilege to announce that during 
these last few minutes we are going to have 
short rebuttals on the part of both of these 
Senators and we are going to ask that Senator 
THOMAS address you first and give you what- 
ever he cares to in a short rebuttal. Senator 
THOMAS. 

Senator THomas. I hate to ruin, in Senator 
Mozse’s presence, Untermeyer’s poem, but his 
whole speech so Satisfied me that so far as 
democratic principles are concerned I think 
we ought to let it rest right ther | Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, much time has been given over to 
the platform. I have written two party plat- 
forms in my life; one of them was com- 
pletely rejected because it didn't make all 
the terms which this Republican platform 
has made; the other was partially accepted, 
but immediately forgotten when once it was 
presented to the convention. Sad to relate, 
sweet as the words of that platform are, I 
can see the voting record not only of the 
permanent Chairman of the Republican 
Convention, which allowed the platform to 
become the will of the convention, but also 
the voting record of the chairman of the 
platform committee, and we have once more 
in the history of our country proved that if 
politicians read Shakespeare oftener, they 
would be more careful about their platform. 
You remember the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream (laughter) when they were passing 
out the parts to the play, Pyramus and 
Thisbe, that one little player spoke up and 
said, “Have you the lion's part ready? If 
it be, give it to me, because I am slow study- 
ing,” and then Bottom spoke up, he says, 
“Give me the lion’s part—I will roar you and 
I will roar you and I will roar you,” and then 
someone said, “Oh, no; you must not roar that 
way, because you will frighten the duke and 
his ladies and that would ruin the whole 
play.” 

Then Nick Bottom said, “I will roar you as 
sweetly, as sweetly as a suckling dove.” [Ap- 
plause. | 

Platforms are forgotten almost as quickly 
as the various candidates for the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

I liked especially the part on international 
relations and our foreign affairs that Senator 
Morse brought out for us, because I should 
not be here tonight, I had to get myself ex- 
cused from one of the greatest international 
assemblies that now meets, the assembly 
which considers social justice, an assembly 
which has tried and has succeeded in raising 
the standard of living for people, not only in 
our own country but the world over. I came 
here directly from there. 

1 mentioned what I mentioned in the hbe- 
ginning of our talk about our political par- 
ties not being professional because the rep- 
resentatives from most of the 58 nations at 
the meeting in San Francisco were men who 
could not understand political parties in 
America, because even in those countries 
which are strictly democratic, the parties are 
professional. I hope and I trust that our 
parties never become professional, that they 
will never rest upon a purely economic basis 
and that the leaders of those parties are per- 
petuated as they are in England regardless 
of their defeats when they go in front of the 
people. We have, some way or another, 
worked out in America a type of democracy 
which no one, who has hot studied Amer- 
ican growth and development, or has not 
been a student of government, would assume 
is possible, but it is here and it is with us 
and it is great to talk to the leaders of the 
world about this thing we call American 


Snov.. Thank you, Senator 
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democracy, and here again I cannot help but 
say what Senator Morse had Already said— 
“you are the outstanding pillars upon which 
that greatest experiment in the development 
of the world rests—American democracy” 
Your responsibilites are great beyond words 
and that you are living up to those responsj- 
bilities is somethiag which should not Only 
be of concern to everybody in America but 
which should make us all so exceedingly 
happy and grateful. y 

I wish a program of social justice, such as 
Senator Morse has described for us, might 
be fulfilled in our country. He brought to 
you tonight one of the best illustrations 
that I can give to show you how men have 
to have faith in these democratic processes 
in order to put them over. The resolution 
about the World Court with Senator Morsr’s 
name on it fell to me as chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee to report it out and I managed that 
bill on the floor of the Senate when we got 
it passed, but Senator MorsE remembers that 
the great stalwarts, some who have been 
praised here tonight because of their wonder. 
ful, world-wide appreciation of what Amer. 
ica means to the whole world, went back on 
us that afternoon. They forced into it two 
meaningless amendments but, worst of all 
was that they tried to get me to postpone it. 
I said, “We have been discussing the World 
Court issue for over a generation and now 
we are going to pass that amendment if I 
have to accept 50 of your type of amendments 
in order to do it, because you cannot vote 
against it when once the time comes for 
voting after the way you have been voting.” 

What this country needs are men who can 
stand alone and remain unsullied in a sul- 
lied world, and thank goodness you have 
such a man in Senator Morse, |Applause.| 

It is the extremest of extreme of successful 
debaters, when they can put forth a program 
that the opponent will not strike down. The 
question therefore is, how are we going to 
unite these persons that are in favor of ad- 
vancing social justice in our country and 
making this democratic Government func- 
tion and work for the benefit of all of the 
people? I don’t know how it can unite them 
The politics of our country are such that 
they seem to be ununitable, but I know 
we can plug away at it, keep at it, be honest 
with it, and strive to bring about these 
situations. 

I am happy for the inspiration I received 
from such men as Newton Baker. I was very 
close to Baker. I belonged to the crowd that 
Wendel Willkie belonged to in following his 
leadership, and Willkie was nice enough to 
say that I taught him the way to under- 
stand the theories behind One World—the 
greatest compliment ever paid me. Willkie 
was a great man [applause], and so we can 
go on—the greatness is in the world just a: 
the path of peace is in the world; the way to 
peace is surely here, greatness is surely with 
us. American democracy is the guide and 
our ideal in regard to world peace is always 
one of the ways we can follow. Probably 
the greatness of the office will magnify the 
man that is given it. Many a man is called 
to the Presidency over whom the people at 
first shake their heads, only to mourn ard 
be exceedingly sad when they have passed 
away, and that I hope will be the case with 
us always, but with the inspiration given us 
tonight by Senator Morse, I am happy to 
know that there is someone in the Repub- 
lican Party who is thinking straight [ap- 
plause] and just as it is on the other side, 
I could get into so many fields because I was 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
and = have my own unification bill which 
was pretty badly slaughtered by the com- 
mittee that Senator Morse is on. They 
didn’t give us unification. They gave us 
three separate branches instead of two in 
our defense. Senator Morse knows it, and 








he has called attention to it, but we took 
») forward anyway and we made some 
progress. I happen to be, probably more 
than anyone else, one connected with the 
mittee that dropped out bipartisan con- 
eration of foreign affairs. Imadethestand 
rat if we didn’t start working for peace 
luring war we would never be able to hold 
out allies together. We made the point. We 
eot so far that we got a committee of eight 
of the Foreign Relations Committee appoint- 
ed to consider our proposals for peace. We 
met Saturday mornings at the State Depart- 
ment, some of us, going over these various 
things. I myself said, “The time has come 
for action,” and I forced a vote in our com- 
mittee of eight. The President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, both sent word 
that it was inadvisable to do anything, but I 
“IT want the vote anyway for historical 
surposes if for nothing else,” and we took the 

Seven of the eight were against doing 
{ hing, but one was in favor of doing 
something, and I know who that one was, 
but by the time the Connally resolution came 
we took the vote again and seven were 
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in favor of doing something and only one 
was against—Bob La Follette, another great 
progressive and liberal in everything but in- 


itional affairs, and now he has seen the 
9 that is fine. Bob was the only one 
that stood out against us then, and we were 
able to get the Connally resolution over, 
which marked the beginning of our action in 
wartime, and by the time the peace came we 
lad a framework of international organiza- 
yn already set up. 
Now, I have worked under the leadership of 
both parties in foreign relations. There was 
nothing partisan in anything we did in the 
M iry Affairs Committee during the war; 
there was nothing partisan in anything we 
did in the Foreign Relations, and I am happy 
to see that that kind of progress is taking 
piace. 


— 


rejoice over this meeting; I rejoice over 
the things that have been said; it is hopeful 
»yord words that members of both political 
varties at last see the need of putting the 
f human beings ahead of some of 
ngs which some people will call prop- 
hts [Applause.] With that step 
you know and I know that our coun- 
is destined to be not only a beacon in the 
\d for political freedom but also a beacon 
) the full world for economic stability, that 
e are going to be able to say soon that 
omen, free to come, free to go, free to 
espire, free to think, free to have, and free 
to hold constitute the freemen in political 
society. [Applause.] 
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American Economics and World Peace 


EXTEN 


SION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Sa‘urday, August 7 (legislative day of 

Thursday, August 5), 1948 

CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimo us consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on tne su bject American Economics and 
W id Peace. by Hon. Alf M. Landon, of 
Kansas, before the World Affairs Insti- 
t 
\ 





ice, Estes Park, Colo., August 6, 1948, 
1 appears in the Appendix. 


A AN ECONOMICS AND WORLD PEACE 

If the President really wants to bring the 
cost of living under control he could do it 
without. the passage of a single line of new 
legislat 
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If his purpose is really to stop inflation, 
the program to be adopted immediately 
would be: ; 

1. Have the Federal Reserve Board clamp 
the brakes on bank credit expansion, The 
Federal Reserve Board—for which the Presi- 
dent asks greater authority—has plenty of 
power, under existing law, to bring credit 
expansion to a halt. The trouble is that it 
cannot do that without tightening interest 
rates, ani it doesn’t have the courage to take 
that step. 

2. Cut Government expenditures to the 
bone and use the proceec ds to pay off bank- 
held public debt. 

3. Order cessation of all Government buy- 
ing that is not absolutely necessary and all 
Government construction that can be post- 
poned, 

4. Use the power of his office to make clear 
to the public that inflation has gone just as 
far as it is going to be permitted to go. 

State in the most positive terms that 
henceforth he is going to use his influence 
every way possible to reduce Government 
support of wages and Government support 
of food prices. 

With that kind of deflationary prcgram no 
need to worry about high business profits. 

All of which is pretty meaningless because 
the country basically does not want a painful 
program of that kind. Every group wants 
deflation for the other fellows but not for 
itself. 

After 16 years of superficial New Deal prop- 
aganda, people still believe they can eat their 
cake and have it, too. Therefore, we are in- 
viting economic and political disaster. 

America today is the center of the world’s 
gravity and the fortress of freedom. We 
must prepare ourselves : for the long pull of 
life in an Army camp. I return to an old 
theme when I say that, as the strongest 
Nation in the world, we can hardly hope 
to lead the way to peace unless we can 
be sound economically. A stable economy is 
essential to a sound government. But how 
can we avoid a bust—or as Marriner Eccles 
put it a “deflation”—in the United States 
of America when anyone attempting to use 
reason in the free spending of public funds 
internationally, is hysterically denounced as 
an isolationist and anyone attempting to 
use reason in the free spending of public 
funds at home is denounced as a reactionary. 

xovernment is like every business—every 
farm—every individual. There are many 
daily questions of expenditures of money and 
labor. They cannot all be decided at once. 
Decisions must be reached regarding pri- 
ority. This is always a difficult choice in 
family and business life. 

That is the question that must be con- 
stantly decided by the President and the 
Congress. There are so many things to be 
done that if we attempt to do too many 
of them at once we will break the back 
of the American taxpayer and ruin our coun- 
try with a funny money economy, Yet that 
is the policy we are following 

As powerful, as wealthy, and as produc- 
tive as the United States of America is, we 
simpiy cannot finance European economi: 
recovery—the rebuilding of Europe's military 
establishments—the rebuilding of our cwn 
military security—the rebui Iding of the 
Philippines—and at the same time embark 
on an expanding field of Government spend- 
ing at home with additional cost of billions 
of dollars—without ruining ourselves by 
inflation. There is a limit to whi 
Americans can do and we have rea 
limit. 

I fully realize that there are factcrs to a 





strong and sound nation other than a stable 
economy—a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram—decent racial relations—national 


health programs—government policies—tha 
will keep economic opportunities circulatin 
throughout the entire blood stream. V hen 
nations have limited Opportunities to a ie 
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chosen groups within a people—those na- 
tions have crumbled. 

In the final analysis, all social legislation 
depends on a sound and Stable come 
economy. We cannot do all that is both 
desirable and essential at once, ieee 
weakening the whole structure. Our deci- 
sions today are based on the unhappy pros- 
pect of being compelled to live, for a time 
at least, in an armed camp. 

The British economy is, temporarily at 
least, no longer a major factor in the world. 
France never recovered from the first World 
War, not to speak of the devastation done by 
the second. 

If America is able to maintain a sound 
economy for another decade, there is a 
chance that our influence, our surplus goods 
and the markets we create for the goods of 
others, will permit something like a world 
recovery and a restoration of some sort of 
balance. 

If we fail to do so there will be a general 
collapse, with the Communists endeavoring 
to take over and an inevitable war resulting. 

I do not believe the country is interested 
in whether President Truman is trying to put 
the Republican party on the spot—by calling 
a special session—or in us Republicans at- 
tempting to put the President on a spot 

Americans are concerned lest partisan 
maneuvering interfere with the welfare of 
our country. In this critical hour I believe 
it is worth making the attempt to shift from 
political maneuvering to a settlement of ma- 
jor pcints of disagreement. 

The President, if he had used a different 
occasion than his party convention for an- 
nouncing the special session, if he had not 
recommended both inflationary and defla- 
tionary legislation in the same message 
would be in a sounder position to ask for that 
shift on the part of the Republican Congres 

The attitude and thinking of the next 
President of the United States is more im- 
portant on inflation than any party platiorm 
declaration. For that matter, that is true of 
most of the platform statements. 

However, political party platforms are not 
as meaningless as frequently supposed. In 
the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
it is extremely difficult, in a country of our 
size with our variety of interests, to write a 
platform representing fairly all of the issues 
involved 

Therefore, party policy, as expressed by the 
conventions, are generally in such terms 
that the President can interpret them as he 
sees fit in the lisht of developing events. In 
the final analysis, such legislation as the 
Cc 
vigor—and the intelligence with which 
administered i the President 

This is a critical hour. The foreign situa- 
tion is very ae in a state of flux, particu- 
larly as regards Furopean affairs. We have 
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not had a consistent and cohe foreign 
policy—bipartisan or otherwise. It is evi- 
dent that the western powers, and particu- 
larly France, are leery orcing any 
show-down over the Berl l 
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our obligation to feed the Germans in our 
‘Now the Russians come along and 
say they will feed everybody in Berlin, which 

‘rtainly left the American people up in the 

ra few weeks ago. The German heads on 
the western zones, in effect, supported the 
tussian position in refusing to go along with 
our plan for a separate government in west- 
ern Germany. Now it is announced that 
some Germans in the western zone are 
agreeable. 

All of this adds up to just one thing: That 
the administration is constantly acting with- 
out sound ground under its feet. It is con- 
ly stands and initiating proj- 
ects without having the people it must de- 
pend upon to put these things through 
fully lined up in favor of them. To me, it 
just doesn’t make sense. 

A general just doesn’t start off on an opera- 
tion without being sure that he’s got the 
troops and supplies to execute the operation. 
But that’s what the administration is doing. 
both on its domestic and foreign policies. 

Neither the Western Powers nor the Ger- 
mans appear to be in accord with what we 
propose to do That means either poor 
diplomatic work or just plain downright 
bungling and stupidity. It’s probably a 
case of both 

Marshall is plainly inadequate as Secre- 
ary of State. We just aren’t enjoying diplo- 
macy any more. Our foreign affairs are be- 
ing run like an army. 

We don’t deal with people; we issue or- 
ders. And that just can’t be done in politics, 
whether domestic or foreign. The Panama 
fiasco is an illustration. 

There is a direct and intimate relation be- 
tween foreign affairs and the military, but 
there is also a very distinct difference be- 
tween the two functions. 

Neither Truman nor Marshall, apparently, 
have any comprehension of that basic and 
fundamental fact. Secretary Marshall is just 
a Regular Army soldier who doesn’t know 
any different. In the meantime we and 
the rest the world are being wracked and 
hazed in a welter of war scares and chaotic 
muddling. Actually, it’s nothing new. That 
has been going on now for several years. 
The only difference is that things have finally 
come to a head, and the situation is a lot 
more sinister and hazardous than ever before. 

The lack of confidence in the way our fecr- 
eign affairs are being run now is a very im- 
portant factor as far as the western Euro- 
pean governments are coneerned, and oOfisets 
to a considerable extent what we are at- 
tempting to do with the European recovery 
pr 


vone 


stantly taking 


nee, the American Ambassador to 

having conference with the 

h Foreign Minister, when the news 
nted of the American Government’s 

on disputed questions affecting other 
intries, including Britain—to Molotov, 
our Ambassador to England nor 

rn Minister Bevin, knew anything about 
the press dispatches were laid be- 

m. Naturally Ambassador Douglas 


nant almost to the point of resig- 


stern democracies 
lines. If anything happens it will 
them first and it is natural that 
uld hesitate to back up an admin- 
1 that is repeatedly fumbiing around 


of Europe are on 


all right for President Truman and 
‘y Marshall to talk tough, but those 
er there want to know just where 
ing to lead before they commit 


We Americans are entitled to demand that 
he administration lay some cards on the 
able and teil what it is all about. That is 
1e of the most terrifying aspects of the 
whole situation. Nobody really knows any- 


thing. All we get is rumored hints and a lot 
of babble. 

Our intelligence system is a joke. Hanson 
Baldwin, an eminent military expert of the 
New York Times, is taking it apart currently. 
He makes it very plain that our whole intel- 
ligence structure is a shamble of little 
groups trying to build up little empires of 
their own. 

All that—our steadily accelerating drift to 
an inflationary bust over a period of 14 
years—the pattern of our foreign policies— 
of course, play squarely into the hands of the 
Communists. 

They are just sitting back and letting us 
fumble and bumble and hoping that we will 
continue to scatter our money over so many 
places that we will be a push-over for them 
in a few years when our economics are shat- 
tered and the morale of our people is wobbly. 

If the American foreign policy is to suce- 
ceed, it must not only be intelligently han- 
died but America must be a sound financial 
mooring post for the rest of the world to 
tie to. 

The remedies are: 

1. Frugal Government spending. 

2. Government overhauling its monetary 
policy—or, more accurately, see to it that 
the Federal Reserve System stops following 
policies which are inflationary in the high- 
est degree, while the President is alarmed 
at that very danger. In 1946 we had an 
increase in the money supply and bank credit 
which, measured by peacetime standards, was 
perfectly fantastic. In 1947—in contrast—it 
did begin to put on a little deflationary pres- 
sure, but it was mighty gentle. 

The argument in support of that policy is 
that unless money rates are continued at an 
artificially low level through Federal Reserve 
policy, the interest charge on the public 
debt will be increased. If there ever was a 
case of being penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
that certainly is it. In order to save some 
dollars on the carrying charges of our public 
debt, we are endangering the price structure 
of the whole Nation and thereby undermin- 
ing the value—the real value—of the entire 
savings of our people. 

3. Some restraint on give-away interna- 
tional spending. It seems to me it is about 
time the Government got itself straightened 
out on what it is doing to prices. It comes 
with ill grace for an administration to com- 


administration is contributing to that cost 
by the way it handles its own purchases. 
Its lack of an orderly price program has 
encouraged speculation and driven prices to 
substantially higher levels. I believe that, 
in the interest of an honest solution, the 
administration should let the people know 
the effect of the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy on prices. 

The big grain crops of this year would be- 
gin leveling off the rise in the cost of living 
end put a damper on further wage and price 
rises, if it were not for the give-away policy 
of pouring foodstuffs into Europe at the very 
time Europe's crops are good. 

Furthermore, both a Republican Congress 
and a Democratic President cannot continue 
to support one agricultural price program 
after another and still expect prices to go 
down. 

4. Impose consumer-credit controls by 
Presidential proclamation. If our Govern- 
ment—and that means both the President 
and the Congress—would do all it can in 
establishing beyond any questions of doubt, 
@ permanent, sound, physical policy—hal- 
ance the budget—make a substantial pay- 
ment on the national debt—lower taxes— 
tighten up on credit—make sensible tariff 
adjustments—maintain a fixed and sound 
monetary policy—all that, acting together, 
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would have a corrective influence on the cost 
of living and would do much to prevent the 
economic bust that Russia is hoping anq 
waiting for. 

Obviously, the more money we pump into 
circulation through Government spending— 
regardless of the merits or demerits of the 
idea—the more we add to inflationary pres- 
sure. Obviously we are in a situation more 
precarious. 

The reestablishment of a sound economy 
in our country calls for statesmanship of 
the highest order—both in our policies at 
home and abroad. We watch the unfolding 
foreign and domestic crises that may mean 
the deluge for our coveted civilization, | 
believe that now is the time for that coop- 
eration between the Congress and the Presi- 
dent that war itself always crystalizes in all 
loyal Americans for the sake of our Nation. 
Now is the time to show the world we can 
pull together before the storm breaks as well 
as after it hits. 

A sound economy is as vital to our security 
as planes, tanks, guns, and men. 

The whole world today—that Is the free 
world—requires strength and a sound econ- 
omy in the United States of America. With- 
out it our leadership would fade—the Euro- 
pean recovery plan would disappear—world 
trade would be paralyzed. The Air Corps, 
the Army, and the Navy—the right arm of 
the freedom-loving peoples everywhere— 
would be ineffective. The Kremlin would be 
afforded propaganda and strength by our 
failure. Its influence—a menace to us all— 
would spread. 


China Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
short article I prepared for the news- 
paper PM, dealing with China, and which 

ater appeared therein. PM is now the 
New York Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

CHINA TODAY 

Right after the Washington Conference be- 
gan in 1922 China came into the discus- 
sions. Someone asked the question—what 
is China? The answer never has been given. 
A Chinese diplomatist might say: “China is 
the country I represent.” A member of our 
State Department might say: “China is a 
country which has a seat in the United 
Nations.” But these answers mean very 
little. 

China is a country of 400,000,000 people 
attempting to keep body-and soul together, 
united for a moment or two to defeat 
Japan, but now divided even worse than 
ever. Yet anyone who knows China will say 
she is a land of hope and great promise. 
China, India, and Russia are passing 
through the greatest social, political, and 
economic revolutions any people have ever 
endured in the entire history of the world. 
The greatest need is to find some stability 
on which to build. By stability, I mean some 
element in life which holds people together. 








Throughout the ages, China has persisted 
because she got closer to democracy and 
private-property economy than any other 
t civilization. We must find the some- 
i in the economic life of China which 
the Chinaman can call his own—a bit of 
land, a bit of gold or silver, a priceless jewel 
or salable piece of art. Even in communis- 
tic China they are dividing up the land. A 
divsion of land which results in individual 
ownership will, of course, destroy com- 
munistic ideas. 

China is no longer the great self-sufficing 
civilization that she was when she deemed 
all of the rest of the world barbarian. She, 
too, has become cosmopolitan and her hopes 
are outside of the old Chinese self-satisfac- 
tion. She has gotten pretty well over her 
disdain of the foreigner. She does not even 
consider the old exploiting nations of the 
West her enemy. She now stands free of 
extraterritorlality restrictions and the United 
States has negotiated with her a commer- 
cial treaty based upon friendship and mu- 
tuality which recognizes her as an equal 
in the sisterhood of nations. She still has 
a dislike of Japan and a fear of Japanese 
revival. Strange to relate, there is not among 
the Chinese people the same fear of Russia 
that we find almost universal among western 
nations. Korea is fast becoming an entity. 
China, contrary to all Chinese ideals, may 
be in the grip of war lords for some time 
to come. This may result in another period 
for China which can be characterized as a 
period of “contending states.” That will 
be the opposite of political unity. 

In contrast, Japan is a unit despite her de- 
feat and loss of much prestige. She has no 

gover nor delusion, as Germany did after 
World War I, that she was not defeated. We 

| never see among the Japanese the 
gathering together of the steel helmets which 
marked the beginning of Hitler and his 
regime. Japan, in her heart, was as much 
antimilitaristic as was China. Her culture 

id her outlook are both Chinese. Long be- 
fore she surrendered she had become con- 
vinced that her leaders were apostate and 
were leading Japan to the destruction which 
came. Her Emperor was taught in the Peers 
School that a break with America meant 
the end of Japan. Among the thoughtful 
Japanese there is almost an I-told-you-so 
attitude. Japan is happy to be relieved of 
the military strain. Oh yes, she can be 
aroused to asain unite for war if our leader- 

teaches her that. If we cannot con- 
vince her of the worth of peace and dol- 
lar democracy she may pass through a period 
of civil strife. But if we build upon the 
unity that is there, if we build upon the 
hopes that are in the hearts of the Japanese 
I 
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ple we can develop a friendly neighbor 

» can be a guide for a united China and 

a friend of nonmilitaristic Western thought. 
Peace in Asia can no more be built around 
t sm between Japan and China than 
urcpe2 can be built around the de- 
antagonisms between European 
Ss. We cannot have world peace without 
peace in Asia. We are liked by the Japanese 
peonle today. We are liked by the Chinese 











until ey feel that we may be building a 
new Japan for selfish nationalistic purposes. 
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Supply of Anhydrous Ammonia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve Members of the Senate will be in- 
terested in the communication from one 
of Maryland’s oldest and foremost fer- 
tilizer companies, with regard to provi- 
sions in the Foreign Aid Appropriation 
Act of 1949, Public Law 793, section 205, 
concerning preference given to certain 
manufacturers of sulfate of ammonia 
for fertilizers. 

The net effect of the setting aside of 
10 percent anhydrous ammonia for do- 
mestic usage, it is stated, is that in cer- 
tain areas of the West more nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials will be available to 
farmers than they can either purchase 
or use, While farmers in the South and 
East are lacking required amounts of 
such materials. 

I ask unanimous consent 
letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


that the 


THE BaucH & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, Md., July 30, 1948. 
Hon. HERBERT R. O’CONor, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O'Conor: In the closing ses- 
sion of the Congress an amendment (No. 39) 
was tacked on to the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949 (H. R. 6801), by Senator Morse 
which directed the Department of the Army 
to set aside 10 percent of its anhydrous am- 
monia for domestic usage under the admin- 
istration of the Department of Commerce 
with preference given to certain manufac- 
turers of sulphate of ammonia for fertilizers. 
The amendment passed and has now become 
section 205 of Public Law 793. 

It is this 10 percent for domestic use with 
which we are concerned and invite your par- 
ticular attention. In volume this 10 percent 
amounts to around 30,000 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia, which is equivalent to about 
120,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, whicl 
is quite a sizable and very important tonnage 
of fertilizer material. 

By way of background information the 
material furnished by the Army in the form 
of anhydrous ammonia will be shipped from 
Army production points at Etters, Tex.; West 
Henderson, Ky.; and Morgantown, W. Va., 
for conversion into sulphate of ammonia at 
certain locations in the far West and the 
South, with preference given to certain pro- 
ducers referred to as emergency Cases, 

From remarks printed in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, it seems that Senators who 
questioned the amendment, Senator RUSSELL 
in particular, were of the opinion that it was 
for the benefit of American farmers in gen- 
eral. It seems that the conferees on the part 
of the Senate (BriIpGEs, GURNEY, BRocKs, 
Rerp, HAYDEN, and THOMAS) also were of that 
opinion. 

However, actually, it appears that in effect 
the amendment is designed and being ad- 
ministered to relieve certain manufactur 
of synthetic ammonium sulphate on the wes 
coast, rather than farmers in general. Under 
Distribution Order D-1, as published in the 
Federal Register for Saturday, July 24, 1948, 
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page 4253, the bulk of the Army material will 
go to converting plants at Salem, Oreg. 
(Columbia Metals Co.), and at Berkeley, Calif. 
(Best Fertilizer Co.). The end result will be 
to make available to farmers in that area 
more nitrogenous fertilizer materials than 
they can either purchase or use, while farmers 
in the South and East are lacking essential 
quantities of such materials for top-dressing 
purposes. 

The territory served from our various fac- 
tories embraces the States of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Ohio, New York, and New Jersey, where large 
quantities of nitrogen materials are used by 
the farmers in these States, and our direct 
concern is to see that their best interests are 
protected in the allocation and distribution 
of these materials. 

Therefore, we would appreciate your care- 
ful consideration of any discussions or fur- 
ther legislation affecting these bills, as other 
sections of the country will also be interested 
in the distribution of these materials and 
it is very important that the farmers in our 
area should not be discriminated against. 

We believe something should be done to 
emphasize congressional intent that the 
benefits accruing from that amendment were 
for all our farmers according to need rather 
than to satisfy a few high-cost, uneconomic 
fertilizer manufacturing operations. Even 
though farmers from the South and East 
might be allowed to purchase some of the 
west coast production, the high cost added 
to the enormous transportation charges 
would result in exhorbitant charges to the 
consumers who actually need the material. 

We understand that the Department of 
Agricuiture is very much interested in this 
matter and is working with the Department 
of Commerce for the purpose of getting the 
best possible allocation and distribution of 
this material. 

If you desire further information or any 
additional essential facts we shall be pleased 
to hear from you and will appreciate any 
assistance you may be in a position to render. 

Very truly yours, 
THE BAUGH & Sons Co., 
W. S. Rupp 
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The Eightieth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saiurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD an article on 
the Eightieth Congress by Dr. Clinton N. 
Howard, to be published 


T 
in Progress 


magazine, the official pubiication of the 
International Reform Federation for 
August. 

There being no objection, th rticle 
was ordered to be printed in i R 
as follows: 
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charged with being worse than the whole, 
both tn the Senate end in the House. Take, 
for example, the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and its inac- 
tion on the bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Capper, of Kansas. 

Here was a bill which was accorded two of 
the most outstanding hearings in the history 
of the Senate, filling the great caucus room 
of the Senate with the representatives of 25 
national organizations and a majority of the 
Protestant Church organizations in the 
United States, if not all of them. It was 
computed that its sponsors represented 50,- 
000,000 of the adult population. he hear- 
ing was magnificently marshaled by Bishop 
Wilbur Hammaker, the big giant of Meth- 
odism, 

This bill was introduced by Senator CapP- 
PEFR, one of the most outstanding members in 
years of service and representing in a peculiar 
way the great agricultural interests of the 
Nation over a long period of years, and chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee. He is 
without a doubt the best known and one of 
the most capable Senators that august body 
has had in this generation. In addition to 
representing the great State of Kansas for 30 
years in the Senate, he is one of the great- 
est businessmen in the field of journalism 
that the country has ever known. 

TOP MAN IN BUSINESS WORLD 

Despite his phenomenal financial success 
without the aid of liquor advertising, and his 
refusal throughout his long career to accept 
any of the more than $100,000,000 annually 
spent by the distillers in advertising, in any 
of nine daily papers, farm journals, and 
magazines, he sought to crown his career in 
the Senate by the introduction of a bill that 
would forbid the transportation of liquor 
advertising in interstate commerce, leaving 
the entire 48 States to the exploitation by 
the distillers and brewers, who are now col- 
lecting from the American people, by the 
estimate of the Department of Commerce, 
he vast sum of $9,000,000,000 plus, every year, 
with tragic results to the social, moral, and 
financial life of the people. 

After long delay, as the result of high pres- 
sure and countless petitions, the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, composed 
of 12 members representing both political 
parties, granted hearings on this Capper bill, 
on May 12 and 13, 1947, when a total of 64 
witnesses were heard. 

GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE 

Attending this grand opening was a single 
one of the 12 members, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, who was violently opposed to 
the bill. Many of the witnesses who had 
come from distant parts of the country to 
testify in favor of the bill, and the hundreds 
who filled the mammoth caucus room, were 
amazed at the seeming indifference of the 
committee with two or three others coming 
in for a few minutes during the course of the 
2 days’ hearing. 

This was followed by a second hearing, 
with a similar result, the chairman of the 
full committee graciously coming in just be- 
fore the close of the hearing on the last day. 

MOUNTAIN AND MOUSE 

All of this testimony, printed in two re- 
ports of nearly 400 pages, was printed at Gov- 
ernment expense and given wide distribution 





among the organizations represented, and 
pe ns continued to come in from all parts 
of the country from church, social, educa- 
tional « , anizations as well as long 
lists of indiv This activity was urged 
upon them by their official publications week 
aiter week 

What happened? So far as we have been 
able to learn the Capper bill was not even 
ci red by the committee or a vote 
tl taken A subcommittee was ap- 
p ed to draft a substitute, which the two 
1 s composing it did, This bill, intro- 


duced by Senator CLlypEe REED, was a miser- 
able compromise, not asked for by the dry 
forces or seriously opposed by the wet wit- 
nesses. In fact that second hearing gave 
almost its entire attention to the Capper bill. 


ASHCAN POLITICS 


The subcommittee reported this substitute 
favorably, with no organization or individual 
asking for it, and it was defeated by a vote 
of the committee, and the whole proposal 
thrown into the ashcan, with all of the work 
of the organizations in urging its passage, all 
the prepared arguments presented, all of the 
cost in transportation and hotels incurred 
by the witnesses, all the cost of printing the 
testimony by the Government counting for 
naught. It was a complete surrender to the 
liquor power of the Nation, who may now 
continue their $100,000,000 (distilled liquors 
only) campaign, and send their flaming and 
misleading ads across the State lines into 
territory both wet and dry. 

The infamous imposition upon the church 
and abstinent population, even in States 
where the vast proportion of the population 
are living in territory voted dry by the peo- 
ple, is a part of the record of what the Pres- 
ident has called “the worst Congress since 
Washington.” 


THE 12 SPIES 


We will let the President support his own 
impeachment of the Congress as a whole, 
but we submit that the worst record made 
by a committee since Joshua sent the 12 spies 
into the land of Canaan, is the record of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in the Senate, and the record of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which 
JESSE P. WotcoTrT is chairman, in the House. 
The record of these two committees does not 
represent democracy, they represent despo- 
tism of the most reactionary, dangerous, and 
rank kind. While we are straining at the 
gnat of communism abroad we are swallow- 
ing the camel of committee despotism at 
home. Hitler and Stalin represent despotic 
government at its worst abroad, the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
the Senate, and the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the House are the worst ex- 
ample of despotism in a democratic form of 
government since the fall of Adam. 

The majority of both of these committees 
and their chairmen are Republicans and 
their constituents would render their coun- 
try a distinct service if they were left at home, 
particularly JeEss—E WoLcoTT, who comes from 
a group of rural counties in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Michigan. The de- 
feat of the housing bill, lying dormant in 
the committee of which he, Wo.tcotTrt, is 
chairman, can be charged to this one man. 
The defeat of the Flanders bill, passed by 
the Senate and asked for by the President, 
to place a limitation on the food grains de- 
stroyed by the liquor interest for the benefit 
of the starving millions in Europe can be 
laid at the door of the same JEssSE WOLCOTT 
who has denied his Banking and Currency 
Committee the democratic right to vote upon 
it. 

“Hang Jeff Davis on a sour-apple tree, as we 
go marching on!” 


Growth of Idea of a Federated Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Appendix of the REcorD a newspaper 
article entitled “Idea of Federated Europe 
Continues To Gain Support,” by De- 
Witt Mackenzie, published in the August 
5, 1948, issue of the Arkansas Demo.- 
crat, together with an editorial entitleq 
“ERP and European Unity,” published 
in the August 7, 1948, issue of the New 
York Times. They both concern Euro- 
pean unity, which I consider to be one of 
the most important questions at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Arkansas Democrat of August 5, 
1948] 


IDEA OF FEDERATED EUROPE CONTINUES TO GAIN 
SUPPORT 


(By DeWitt Mackenzie) 


For close to 150 years idealistic statesmen 
have dreamed of and labored for a United 
States of Europe, but ironically enough it has 
taken the frightful menace of communism 
to start this vision on its way to partial ma- 
terialization. 

That seems like a queer twist of fate, but 
maybe it’s not so strange after all. Atheists 
turn to prayer in extremities, and men of 
many minds band together for mutual de- 
fense in time of danger. Anyway, western 
Europe has started a swing toward a confed- 
eration of democracies which are making con- 
cessions in sovereignty for the common wel- 
fare. 

We were given two further notable indi- 
cations of this trend yesterday. Italy’s free 
thinking, outspoken Foreign Minister, Count 
Carlo Sforza, stated that in order to effect 
a European union his country is ready to 
take the lead in accepting “curtailment of its 
political sovereignty, even in the most un- 
expected aspects.” About the same time 
French Foreign Minister Paul Reynaud said 
he hoped Britain would come out in full sup- 
port of a United States of Europe next au- 
tumn, after the dominions conference in 
London, 

There is no indication of whether these 
two statements were coincidental or con- 
certed. It would be interesting to know. In 
any event, they aim at the same objective. 

Of course these pronouncements aren’t the 
first positive development along this line. 
There was the sensational formation of the 
five-nation western European union some 5 
months ago, when Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg formed an alli- 
ance which was haled by many observers as 
giving a decided filip to the idea of a union 
for the whole of western Europe, and re- 
ceived the blessings of the United States. 

This western European combine neatly 
complemented the union of 16 European 
countries which had banded together in sup- 
port of the Marshall plan. Indeed, time may 
demonstrate that America’s European recov- 
ery project provided the nucleus for a United 
States of western Europe—and perhaps fin- 
ally of all Europe in the happy days when 
communism had had its run and the Con- 
tinent has returned to freedom. 

Italy’s adherence to the western European 
bloc so openly is a striking development in 
view of her powerful Communist Party which 
at one time seemed about to deliver her into 
the hands of Moscow; Count Sforza yester- 
day urged union now as the only cure for the 
Continent’s economic and political ills and as 
the sole hope of peace. His stand for unity 
was strengthened last week when the Italian 
Senate, in approving the Marshall plan ac- 
cords, urged their early development into 
effective union. Only Communists and fel- 


low-travelers Socialists offered opposition. 
The 74-year-old Sforza, still square shoul- 
dered and vigorous despite his years—is a 
blue-blood aristocrat of great wealth who !s 
a@ liberal, pursues Republican politics, and 








jong has been advocate of European unity. 
frer Mussolini came to power Sforza went 
into voluntary exile, traveling about Europe, 
Asia, South America, and the United States 
writing and lecturing. He was a critic of 
poth fascism and monarchy. 

Reynaud has some encouragement in ex- 
sessing hope that Britain will give full sup- 
sort to a United States of Europe. While the 
British Government has been cautious about 
committing itself in this matter, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee has said that he personally fa- 
vors a federated Europe. Foreign Secretary 
Bevin has gone so far as to point out that 
the Western European Union (which he fa- 
thered) is the hard core of western Europe 
ind that other nations are free to join. 

And one cannot stop without recalling 
that England’s famous Winston Churchill 
long has been going up and down the land, 
lending his powerful voice to the idea of a 
United States of Europe. 


|From the New York Times of August 7, 1948] 
ERP AND EUROPEAN UNITY 


Three diplomats spending 3 hours in the 
Kremlin, as the representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France did yester- 
day, may reflect a turning in the tide of Eu- 
rope’s and the world’s affairs. Let us hope 

But we must not overlook less dra- 
matic incidents. When Foreign Minister 
Carlo Sforza stated a few days ago that 
Italy was ready to take the lead in sur- 
rendering national sovereignty for Curopean 
unity the future may have been in these 
words as well as in the ones uttered in the 
Kremlin. For Sforza spoke not for himself 
alone, but for the country. The Italian Sen- 
ate’s vote of approval of the ERP accords was 
accompanied by a strong recommendation 
that the program should be made the basis 
of an effective union among the participating 
states. This official action gives weight to 
Count Sforza’s statement that there is no 
cure for the ills of Europe save the abolition 
of customs frontiers and customs duties. 

Unless competition, anti-economic dis- 
tribution of tasks and functions, restraints 
on trade and movement—these are the 
“autarchies,” Count Sforza says, that cause 
the misery of Europe. It is fitting and sig- 
nificant that the nation that invented and 
tried out the ruinous autarchy called fascism 
should now aspire to lead the movement to 
break down national frontiers. Italians know 
better than most people the crushing cost of 
inflated nationalism and make-believe self- 
sufficiency. They beat the drums for Euro- 
pean unity because they are returning to 
their old tradition and because they need to 
belong to a large free-trade area. But so do 
their neighbors. It is this necessity, plus a 
sense of common weakness and common dan- 
ger, that cuts through the fibroid growths 
that divide them and makes the idea of fed- 
eration the most magnetic idea in western 
Europe today. 

One reason for this, of course, is the Euro- 
peah recovery program. In the American 
view, as Mr. Paul Hcffman emphasized in his 
recent discussions with the European di- 
I 
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ctors, the cooperative aspects of this great 
‘nterprise are more important than the ben- 
fits to any one country. We have made it 
‘ry clear that on the economic side, at least, 
the participating countries are expected to 
work out over-all rather than separate plans 
r recovery, the fact that aid is available 
r projects of multilateral scope in prefer- 
ence to narrowly national developments is 
wly laying the foundation for an in- 
‘rated structure, 
Even more important, perhaps, is the ef- 
of the ERP on the nations outside the 
direct beneficiaries. The Marshall plan was 
hot originally intended to apply to western 
[urope alone. After Mr. Molotov had re- 
jected it for Russia and the states within the 
viet orbit, the European committee repre- 
ecuting the cooperating nations was the first 


ec 
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to point out that their task was rendered 
doubly difficult by this artificial division. 
Proceeding on the assumption that it had 
to be broken down, they went too far, in 
the opinion of some economists, in basing 
their calculations on the resumption of trade 
between east and west. 

But if western recovery is difficult without 
commerce with the east, eastern recovery is 
impossible without trade outlets in the west. 
This is why the Economic Commission for 
Europe, at the suggestion of Russia, was 
ordered last week to map out a plan for 
economic cooperation and an expansion of 
trade among all the continental countries. 
The resolution to this effect was worked out 
by France and -Poland, in itself an unusual 
sign of east-west collaboration, and adopted 
unanimously by the 18 nations of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 

This is a remarkable development. To say 
that it is the first step toward the economic 
organization of Europe as a whole may be 
wishful thinking, but it can be hailed as the 
first open recognition on the part of all the 
nations concerned that one-half of Europe 
cannot live without the other. And certainly 
it proves the irresistible attraction of ERP 
and therefore the soundness of the policy 
on which it is based. 

Moscow is finding it difficult to unify east- 
ern Europe by force, and nobody imagines 
it will be easy to draw the free nations of 
the west into a voluntary working partner- 
ship. To bring all of the continental states 
together, even into the loose economic pat- 
tern of prewar days, will be a labor of Hercu- 
les. But the point is that a western move- 
ment toward some form of unity is already 
started, and the magnetism of this move- 
ment begins to be felt in the east. The im- 
petus given to this process by ERP may well 
turn out to be the most lasting byproduct 
of the Marshall plan. 





Contributions of the Democratic Party to 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saiurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an out- 
standing address entitled “Contributions 
of the Democratic Party to the West,” 
delivered by Gov. Herbert B. Maw, of 
Utah, at the concluding session of the 
Democratic National Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, July 14, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have been asked to represent the West in 
my address to this convention and to point 
out the contributions of our party in meeting 
western problems. We who live in the States 
where from 50 to 85 percent of the land is 
owned by the Federal Government are vitally 
affected by the political philosophy of that 
Government. As we have witnessed our 
progress being threatened by a Republican 
Congress during the past 2 years we have 
come more and more to realize how great 
have been the contributions of the Demo- 
cratic Party to that great section of our Na- 
tion which lies beyond the Rockies. During 
14 years we learned what it means to a people 
living in an area of inadequate rainfall to 
have a government that will bring water to 
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the land, a government that will save our 
soil from erosion, a government that will re- 
habilitate our ranges and forests, a govern- 
ment that will help us to help ourselves. We 
discovered that such benefits have not always 
been enjoyed by western peoples, but they 
were a part of a program that was promised 
by a great man who was running for Presi- 
dent in 1932; a man who said, “Elect me and 
I'll give you a New Deal,” and were provided 
by a Congress which believed in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the political party that 
nominated that man. We were therefore 
profoundly shocked when we sat at our radios 
and heard the leadership of the Republican 
Party declare from this very platform in the 
midst of loud applause that they considered 
those years when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
President—the years during which the Gov- 
ernment was doing so much for the West— 
to be a period of national stagnation. Most 
westerners did not expect them to go so far 
as to declare that the Republican leadership 
intended to destroy all that the New Deal 
stood for—the New Deal which gave to the 
West its greatest period of prosperity. Even 
members of their own party did not think 
that they would glorify the political doc- 
trines of Herbert Hoover and point to them as 
the epitome of Republican achievement. 
Even they expected that their leaders had 
learned something during the past 20 year: 
Before the curtain was run down in their 
conventicn, tens of thousands of western Re- 
publicans had made up their minds that it 
the Republican Party had no more to offer 
than the outmoded doctrines that threw us 
into a depression the only hope for the West 
was a Democratic victory. 

The western States are in the main sparsely 
settled, though population increases alons 
the Pacific coast in recent years have been 
tremendous. Individually, they have not 
carried too much political or congressional 
weight, and have been unable to numerically 
hold their own against other areas of like 
size who might oppose their expansion. The 
only hope of large sections of the West is in 
a President and a Congress that will deal 
with it on merit and not according to the 
dictates of strong groups who would rather 
exploit it than develop it. Never since the 
pioneers turned their faces to the setting sun 
and plodded with ox teams across the plains 
and mountains to settle a new section were 
we accorded sympathetic understanding by 
Washington until Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
came President of the United States. It was 
then that the West came into its own. Con- 
gress working closely with the President 
caught the vision of the great possibilities for 
all Americans out there. They decided that 
the natural resources of that western empire 
should be developed for the national good— 
that the forests, the vineyards, and orchards, 
the rich mines, and the cattle ranges should 
thereafter enjoy the sustaining influence of 
the Federal Government Overnight new 
hope came to a discouraged population which 
had been struggling to survive the onslaught 
of a Republican depression 


It was the Democratic Party that agreed 
with us that water and cheap power were 
prerequisites to western development, so a 
Democratic administration built for us the 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and other great 
dams. On each dam was constructed hydro- 


electric power plants, and the stored water 
was carried through canals to parched des- 


erts. Thus there was started an expansion 
of western reclamation New farms and 
new industries sprang up. Prosperity was 


in the making. Our Democratic leadership 
in Washington visualized the value of soil 
conservation and decided to stop erosion and 
the wasting of good public land They dis- 
covered that not less than 100,090,000 acres 
of cultivated lands in the United 
enough to sustain 33,000,000 people had been 
ruined beyond recovery by the elements and 
s0 they proceeded to rehabilitate the soil. 
They set up a Conservation Service 


State 


Soil 
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worked to control erosion and to increase 
productivity of the soil, and to get water 
to the land. They developed new methods 
to control forest fires, reseed grazing lands, 
and destroy pests and obnoxious weeds. 
They made ranges and deserts productive 
and profitable. Act after act to help the 
West was passed by Democratic Congresses 
and signed by a Democratic President dur- 
ing the 14 years following 1933. 

They saw the struggle of the western farm 
to survive, and became concerned when they 
learned that often prices for farm products 
were so low that it was cheaper for the 
farmer to let his crops rot in the ground 
than to harvest them. Suddenly there came 
forth from Congress a parity program that 
to the farmer just prices for 
ised, and a Farm Mortgage Act 


guaranteed 
what he ra 
which enabled him to refinance his obliga- 
tions and save his lands and a Commodity 
Exchange Act that improved his marketing 
conditions. To the farmer living in remote 
as were taken the conveniences of modern 
ving through the rural electrification pro- 
These and many other projects were 
provided so that the farmers of the West 
were lifted from a state of depression and 
discouragement to one of security and pros- 
perity the like of which they had never ex- 
perienced before. 

When the Democrats came into office peo- 
yle in every State of the West were unem- 

yed and destitute. Heads of families could 

t provide for their children. Banks were 

closing wiping out the life’s savings 
y loyal Americans. Distress was uni- 
Instantly our party met that emer- 
y. A social-security program was en- 
acted giving food, clothing, and shelter to 
the aged and needy. A bank holiday saved 
the banks and a Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act protected the savings of the people. 
The Democratic Party, which believes that 
Government should help those who cannot 
help themselves, thus gave hope and security 
to the Nation. It gave to labor a 40-hour 
week and a minimum-wage law, and better 
working conditions and higher salaries and 
recognized the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. It established health programs for 
all the people and old-age retirement and 
social security for most of them. The help- 
ing hand of Government was extended to all 
classes of society in the Nation. 

During a period of 14 years our party gave 
to the West and its people prosperity and 
security and put it in a position for large- 
scale industrial expansion. 

Yet these are the things that the Re- 
publican Party has pledged itself to destroy, 
for these are plainly and simply New Deal 
projects, conceived and enacted into law by 
a New Deal Congress and proposed or ap- 
proved by a New Deal President. Before they 
have finished with this campaign they'll 
discover that they bit off more than they 
could chew when they got the whole New 
Deal program into their mouth. It seems to 
me that they are in for a severe attack of 
indigestion. 

Most all of the legislation referred to 
above—public power, aid to farmers, protec- 
tion for the wage earner and social security 
were opposed by the men who are now the 
leaders in Congress. How cleverly are these 
congressional leaders maneuvering to carry 
out their threat to deprive the people of the 
benefits of the New Deal, without letting the 
people know what they are doing. Under 
the guise of economy they are squeezing 
the life blood out of reclamation in the West, 

know that the cost of west- 

yn is paid back to the Govern- 

full and that hydroelectric power 
The legis- 


n thou 


ts are paid beck with interest. 

e record of the Eightieth Congress re- 
veals a studied effort to abrogate basic tenets 
of the Nation’s public power policies through 
crippling efficient operation of the Bonne- 
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ville Power Administration, seriously cur- 
tailing essential customer service, and what 
is most shocking of all, limiting construc- 


tion facilities on public power projects to 
those that are approved by private utilities. 
Under the Republican program future public 
power expansion in the Northwest will be 
determined, not by what the people want and 
need but by what the private utility monop- 
olies decide they shall have. A 40-percent 
cut in appropriations to the Bonneville Power 
Administration during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress followed by a 16-percent 
cut during the second session together with 
restrictive regulations imposed by Congress 
has proved to be an effective first step toward 
destroying the public power phase of the New 
Deal program in the Pacific Northwest. 
With its demise would vanish the dream of 
an industrial empire in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, 

The working people were always close to 
the heart of President Roosevelt so labor was 
singled out by his enemies who now control 
Congress as one of the first groups to feel 
the sting of the Republican attack on the 
New Deal. Under a pretense that they wanted 
to help the workingman they clamped down 
on him. The Taft-Hartley Act will be fol- 
lowed by other measures, if the announced 
intentions of the Republican Party are car- 
ried through, and all of the many advantages 
and benefits given to labor by the New Deal 
will be taken from them. 

Bill after bill which was written to cripple 
and handicap service after service that was 
created by the Democratic administration to 
lift this country out of the mire of depres- 
sion was introduced at the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Of course only a few of them were 
passed. It would not have been wise for 
them to go too far just prior to an election. 
But their intentions have been clearly an- 
nounced—their course of action definitely 
prescribed. 

Where will they strike next? Will it be at 
the Federal Depositors Insurence Act that 
stopped the runs on banks during the dark 
days of the depression and has since guar- 
anteed to the small depositors of the Nation 
that their money shall remain secure in local 
banks for their use? Or will they attack the 
soil conservation legislation that has meant 
so much to the agricultural and livestock 
industries of the West? Or could it be that 
the former will be the next victim? How 
much longer will he be permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of a parity program and the mar- 
keting act and the other New Deal advant- 
ages which have lifted his state from one 
of poverty to independence? When will 
they remove minimum wages and health 
services? How long will old-age security leg- 
islation and farm loans be allowed to stand? 
These are each a part of the Democratic 
program and are included in that group of 
accomplishments which have been referred 
to by Republican leaders as stagnating. 

Ladies and gentlemen have you ever con- 
sidered the extent to which your own life, 
your security and your prosperity would be 
affected if the Republican Party should be 
successful in their announced plan to inval- 
idate the New Deal? If you have not, I sug- 
gest that you do so before election day. 
Otherwise it might be too late. Speakers 
at the Republican Convention repeatedly 
apologized for not having gone further with 
their scuttling of President Roosevelt's pro- 
gram, and explained that the reason why they 
were held back was because a Democratic 
President time after time vetoed their legisla- 
tion. But even as they spoke millions of 
Americans thanked their God that there was 
in the White House a man who had the cour- 
age and integrity to veto their bills and check 
them in their mad endeavor. 

In view of what has happened in Wash- 
ington during the past 2 years, does any 
veteran really believe that a Republican Con- 
gress will give to him low-cost housing over 
the protest of the well-organized builders’ 
lobby? Does any teacher or parent or school 
Official think that such a Republican Con- 
gress will ever appropriate money to sub- 
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sidize education? Could any small-business 
man contend that he has any future under 
a Congress that would remove over a Presi. 
dential veto the railroads from the provisions 
of the antitrust laws and thereby open the 
door for monopolies to stifle competition? 

I do not know what Americans in other 
areas believe, but in the West we are no; 
being deceived. We can see the handwritino 
on the wall. We appreciate what Democratic 
Presidents and Democratic Congresses have 
done for us. Our living conditions anq op- 
portunities have been so much improved 
because of them that we will not forget. We 
will be ready at the next election and we wi] 
do our part to put an end to the destructive 
objectives of the Republican Party by elect- 
ing a Democratic President and Democratic 
Members of Congress who will sustain the 
Democratic Party doctrine that government 
shall serve all of the people and help al! 
classes to help themselves. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, with 
reference to the controversial question 
of Federal aid to education, the view- 
point of many Marylanders is presented 
in an editorial published in the Maryland 
Tax Digest, published by the Maryland 
Public Expenditure Council, of which J. 
L. Stanton is executive director and A. 

hesley Wilson is editor. Their state- 
ment gives in a brief but clear manner 
some financial aspects of the proposals 
which are pertinent, and I ask that it be 
published in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


When President Truman announced in 
Philadelphia that he was calling a special 
midsummer session of the Congress, the 
Federal aid-to-education proposal was among 
the emergency measures listed for presen- 
tation to the lawmakers. 

Probably no single proposal of recent years 
better illustrates the fallacy of aid from the 
Federal Government as far as Maryland is 
concerned. 

Briefly, this measure calls for the appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 for the first year 
to launch a Federal program aimed at the 
equalization of educational opportunities for 
children throughout the country. This is to 
be accomplished by providing funds for State 
and local governments unable to properly 
finance adequate educational programs with 
local funds. It is also to aid teachers. This 
is to be carried out without any Federal con- 
trol or interference in the operation of 
schools by State and local bodies. 

Under the elaborate set-up for the distri- 
bution of the aid, Maryland is classed among 
the wealthier States and would receive min- 
imum assistance. This would amount to $5 
per pupil per year, or a total of $2,135,000. 
The State’s contribution in taxes toward the 
$300,000,000 fund would be $3,424,000. 

A certain measure of control of the State's 
educational system is carried in the regula- 
tions proposed for distributing the fund. 
Grounds for the growth and expansion of 
that initial control are furnished by a re- 








t opinion of the United States Supreme 
court: “The Government has the right to 
regulate that which it subsidizes.” 

The people of Maryland have demonstrated 
clearly their willingness and ability,to take 
care of the educational needs of the children 
of this State. A recent compilation shows 
that 35 percent of Maryland's revenue, or 
more than $23,000,000 will be spent for edu- 
cational purposes this year. A better per- 
spective of the increasing importance on 
education here is obtained when it is pointed 
out that less than $7,000,000 was spent on 
education in the school year 1939-40, which 
was 19 percent of the State’s revenue for that 
period. 

" Nationally, the story is somewhat different, 
but it is significant that among the pcorer 
States the Federal plan has been received 
with little enthusiasm. The Mississippi Leg- 
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slature has gone so far as to pass a resolu- 
ion opposing the Federal plan. It is also 
somewhat contradictory that the so-called 
noorer States for the most part have sur- 
pluses in their State treasuries which they 
have not seen fit to expend on improving 
their educational systems, 

It would seem that the Federal Govern- 
ment, with huge commitments abroad, the 
rreatest peacetime military prcgram in our 
history, and a debt in excess of $250,000,000,- 
000 could safely let the educational program 
remain with the State and local govern- 


ments. 





Col. Edward Rickenbacker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
made by George E. Stringfellow at the 
commencement exercises at the College 
of South Jersey, at Camden, N. J., on 
June 11, 1948, in presenting Col. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker on the occasion of his 
citation for the degree of doctor of laws, 
the citation read by Dr. Arthur E. Armi- 
tage on the same occasion, and the ad- 
dress by Colonel Rickenbacker accepting 
the degree. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW IN PRE- 
CUNTING COL. EDWARD VERNON RICKENBACKER 
Dr. Armitage, members of your distin- 
ished faculty, ladies and gentlemen, I’m 

ppy to present Col. Eddie Rickenbacker to 

u and in doing so I could present him as 

& noted mechanical engineer, a designer of 
'rplanes and automobiles, the ace of World 

War I, the hero of World Wer II, a person 

wno has been honored by his own and many 

foreign governments, as president of one of 

t largest air transport companies in the 

world, as a lecturer, author, and philosopher, 

man who has been honored by the lead- 
ing educational institutions of the world 

However, I prefer to present him as a good 

citizen for I can think of no greater compli- 

ment one can pay to another than to say 
he is a good citizen, for that embodies 
all that’s honorable and decent. 

One of the reasons why Eddie Rickenbacker 
is a food citizen is that he has granite in 
his character which inspires him to do the 
right thing even though it might not be 





that 
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popular at the time, and he has steel in his 
backbone which gives him the courage to 
carry on. 

It is, therefore, my pleasure to present Col. 
Eddie Rickenbacker—a good citizen. 


CITATION BY DR. ARTHUR E. ARMITAGE IN PRE- 
SENTING HON. EDWARD VERNON’ RICKEN- 
BACKER FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Edward Vernon Rickenbacker stands be- 
fore us as one who rose with two infant in- 
dustries, those of the automobile and of the 
airplane, and played a heroic and major role 
in each. In the realm of the automobile, 
he was recognized as the greatest racer of 
his day; in the realm of the air, he became 
in World War I America’s ace of aces, whose 
name will be remembered as long as the 
narrative of history is recorded and as long 
as men thrill to the deeds of the brave. 

But the College of South Jersey is honor- 
ing him not solely because of what the world 
has already recognized in him and not be- 
cause greatness was thrust upon him, but 
rather because he rose to greatness the hard 
way, through his own effort; because he has 
shown to those who have the will to learn 
what knowledge, even of technical subjects 
like mechanical engineering and drafting, 
can be acquired through a correspondence 
ccurse and long hours of study when the 
rest of the world is at sleep or at play; be- 
cause, When he was in England in 1917 cr- 
ganizing the famous Sunbeam racing team, 
within the month he rushed, as an enlisted 
man, to his country’s defense; because, when 
his fame as a racer thrust a staff sergeant’s 
job upon him as driver for General Pershing, 
he sought less comfortable and less safe duty 
by transferring to the Air Force, when 
merely to leave the ground in what planes 
America had was a venture and a gamble; 
because within a few months, although he 
became the chief engineering officer of the 
Ninety-fourth Aero Squadron and could have 
sought comparatively safe haven on the 
ground, he flew at the head of his men and 
won the world’s highest honor, the Congres- 
sional Medal, for courage and daring beyond 
the line of duty, so that as a result, the jeats 
of Immelmann and Von Richtofen were for 
the nonce scmewhat dimmed; because his 
name will ever rank among the Allies with 
those of Lieutenant Colonel Bishop and 
Georges Guynemer; because the feats of his 
Ninety-fourth were as famous as the Charge 
of the Light Brigade, though less celebrated 
in story; because unheralded and unsung 
until he was reported lost in the Pacific, he 
flew on special missions to all the combat 
fronts of the Second World War; because he 
had become so legendary a hero to his fellow 
countrymen that news of his rescue filled 
them with joy and thanksgiving as did Gua- 
dalcanal and Surabachi; and because by his 
deeds, his self-sacrifice, and his devotion he 
has shown that a man can become a part 
of every one of us and engage our love and 
gratitude—because of all these—the intan- 
gible things—the College of South Jersey 
has chosen. him as the one whom at this 
time it most wishes to honor and to present 
to its graduates about to sect forth into a 
world of action where often “ignorant armies 
clash by night.” 

It is, therefore, my honor and privilege, 
to present Edward Vernon Rickenbacker for 
the conferring upon him of the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 





BRIDGES TO PROGRESS 
(Address by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager, Eastern Air 

Lines, Inc.) 

I am indeed happy to be with you tonight, 
principally because it is such an eventful 
occasion in the lives of many of you, and 
also it gives me the opportunity to lay stress 
on one of my first recollections of Camden. 
This dates back to 1926 when I learned about 
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the dedication and opening of the Delaware 
River Bridge which, at that time, was the 
longest suspension bridge in the world. 

Many of you older people will recall that 
President Coolidge was there. He did not 
have much to say, which was not unusual. 

My old friend, Will Rogers, was also pres- 
ent. He had a great deal to say, and that, 
too, was not unusual. During his remarks he 
jokingly said, “Now that we have a bridge, we 
can get out of Camden when we want to.” 

Throughout the years that remark has re- 
mained alive in my memory. And for the 
simple reason that ever since my boyhood 
days in Columbus, Ohio, I have had a deep 
respect for bridge builders, and a keen ap- 
preciation of bridges 

You see, in a small way, my father was a 
bridge builder. In fact, he was killed in a 
bridge-building accident when I wa 
12 years old. 

You may wonder why I, at this time and 
place, talk to you about bridge dedications 
and bridge builders of long ago. But if you 
will bear with me, I shall shortly make my 
reasons very plain. 

Let me first take you back to an evening 
more than two-score years ago in my child- 
hood home in Columbus. It was just after 
supper time. I was working with my father's 
tcols in the small woodshed back of our 
home. In fact, I was trying to build a per- 
petual-motion machine. 

With boy-like simplicity, I thought I had 
the problem solved to build a machine that 
would win me enduring fame and fortune 

Even my father, who worked nights driving 
piles on a bridge-construction job, did not 
know about my invention. But night 
he came into the toolshed before he went to 
work and found me tinkering with the 


chine 


about 


one 








He asked me what I was doing And I told 
him—proudly—that I was building a per- 
petual-moti machine. 

d of sharing my pride—as I 
uld—mzy father wanted to know 
what the mechine was intended tod wl 


its purpose was. 
When I told him that it had no purpose, 
only to run on and on f l 





moticn, he threw an arm ar nd ] det 
and said that, to him, I Ww buildi 1 ma- 
chine backward 
He explained that the first thing a build 
of machines has to figure out is what kind 
of work he wants his machine to d and 
then go ahead and design a machine to do 
that specific job 
I father described the nile driver 
simple mechanism All a pile 
driver does is to lift a weight up and drop 
it down on the top of long, stout lengths of 
lumber. “But,” he said, “that weight drives 
pilings into the river bed, and on top oi 


those pilings men build bridges.’ 
As long as I live, I will ren 


rember the 


thoughts my father left with me that ni 
This is what he said 

‘There's no mystery, no magic, no pert l 
motion in a pile driver, but simple as it 
a pile driver heips to make perpetual mot 
because it builds supp for a bridge to 
stand on 

“People will cross that bridges ll kinds 
peopie—farmers, mechanics, and children on 
their way to work, going to school, or to play 


“Wagons will cross the bridge 


rememb 





there were no automobiles in those days— 
c.rrying focd and merchandise tot 
train Trains will carry the freight 
seaports ips will cross the ¢ 
carry food and merchandise to tl} 
of the eartl 
“Then the ships will come back from across 
the ocean : 1 they will br f mere 
chandise to the trains. Tne \ une 
load it into the wagons, and t will 
come haci re the brid«: rt 
bridges my sim} vile drive: to build. 
“You see how it! ces ¢ : > e— 
an endl chail body 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


this great institution was created by Dr. 
Armitage, who, two short decades ago, began 
the building of a bridge to carry the life- 
giving traffic of thoughts, ideas, and inspira- 
tion, 

Since its early days 
have crossed th sates 


ress, and the significan 
not been for Dr. 
majority of them might never 
college education. 

If you want to make a true evaluation of 
the worth of this institution, just remember 
that many of the leaders of the New Jersey 
bar and bench, as well as State lawmakers 
and other State and local officials, might 
never have reached their opportunity to serve 
if it had not been for the realization of Dr. 
Armitage’s dream to fill a need for higher 
education in this part of the State. 

I say with deep sincerity that institutions 
of this kind—the more the better, the larger 
the better—are needed to explain and expand 
the American way of life. This means the 
system of — enterprise and freedom of 
opportunit 

Si me aaaaibd believe that a large num- 
ber of the men and women of this Nation 
are trying to make up their minds as to 
whether they want to modify the American 
economic system or not, and what sieps, if 
any, they will take in that direction. 

Unfortunately, the voters have never had 
a chance to cast their vote directly for or 
against the American way of life. 

We have had all kinds of referendums 
proposals for or against specific issues 

All too often, people have thought that 
they were voting for or against planned 
production, keeping prices down, the ever- 
normal granary, encouraging new industry, 
redistribute the wealth, spreading jobs, 
protecting home industry, and other issues 
that melted into high-sounding campaign 
slogans but meant nothing in the ballot box, 
legislative halls, or executive policies. 

I believe that one of the healthiest things 
that could happen in this country would 
be an out and out specific referendum on 
the continuation of the American way of 
free enterprise, free markets, fair competi- 
tion, the right of owning and keeping your 
property, and limited Government regula- 
tion as against Government control. 

Such a campaign—such a vote—with no 
other issues involved—nothing before the 
voter but the question, Do you want the 
American way of life?—could not help but 
open all avenues for a thorough discussion 
of all the pros and cons. 

When the voters went to the polls we 
would have an electorate that would under- 
stand its proper position of partnership. 

Every man and woman of voting age would 
have a chance to understand their shares of 
interest in free enterprise, unlimited—to 
decide if they want to be free American 
shareholders or enslaved Conrmunist share 
roppers. 

We need a campaign of education—a mass 
campaign—to reach the millions, for our 
problems of creating an understanding of 
this country are numerous. 

This is a vast country and we have a 
rapidly increasing population. Not only that 
but, during the past generation, the migra- 
tion of people to large cities where they have 
no roots, no ties, and no sense of belonging 
to the community, has increased these prob- 
lems greatly. 

And people who are confused are more in- 
clined to listen to the promises of a dem- 
agogue than to the logic of a thinker, unless 
the lesson is driven home with ABC simplicity. 

For instance, right here in Camden, you 
have a bristling industrial center in a set- 
ting of extensive rural and agricultural 
activity. 

You also have a large number of small in- 
dependent business men. Now, when it 
comes to the worth of the American way, 
you usually find that farmers, and small in- 


almost 2,000 students 
to learning and prog- 
t fact is that if it had 
Armitage’s work the great 
have had a 


and 
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dependent merchants, have pretty good con. 
ceptions of American economics—the w: Ly our 
free market functions, the benefits of ¢ 
petition, and so on. They see them operat. 
ing every day. Consequently, the system 
continually sells itself to them. 

But that is not enough. For, there is the 
industrial worker, as well as a large segn 
of the so-called white-collar people, y 
have hecome so immersed in their own gs 
cialized mode of living that they no lon; 
have this daily contact. 

The truth is that most of them cann 
even see the way our economic system affects 
the business which gives them a living. 
Now, you ask, and rightly so, why « 
these conditions exist? The chief reas 
is that our system has no inherent ma- 
chinery within itself for dramatizing, qe. 
picting and evaluating itself to the general 
public. 

The American economic system—in con- 
trast with most of its European or Asiatic 

mpetitors—has neither a public rela 
department nor a propaganda bureau. 

Communists in this country have so- 

tcators to teach the blessings of c 

but beyond old-time textbo 
ec juippe d schools, Uncle Sam has 
sman., 
fef, there has been no organized effort 
to answer the people's questions about fr: 
enterprise and to present the positive sid 
of the argument. 

We have had nothing but a great 
vacuum. Rn remember, the maior r 
£0n subversive propaganda has been so 
fective in aueauea is because nature hat 
a vacuum. 

As J. Edgar Hoover says: “for every 
= 1unist Party member there are 10 ot 

eady to do the party’s work. These incluc 
ae satellites, their fellow-travele 
their s0- called progressive and phony | 
allies.’ 

You need not go to college or to law school 
to learn that, on controversial issues, if the 
affirmative side refuses to speak, the nega- 
tive side will fill the void, 

That is why the Communists have been 
able to inflict damage upon this country— 
in planting lies, in promoting class warfare, 
in fomenting dissension and strife. 

Many honest Americans—with only one 
side of the evidence on which to form thei! 
opinions—have fallen victim to Comm) t 
propaganda and trick reasoning. This raises 
the question, “Is there any danger to the 
welfare of the American way of life and 
American people in this situation?” 

Yes, there is this danger. With the con- 
fusion that exists today, it is possible that 
we may unwittingly modify our economic 
system—little by little, law by law, decre¢ 
by decree, until the American way is no 
longer free, but a political toll pike. 

Stop, look, and think. A real War goes 
on throughout the world today between 
political and economic slave-raiders and de- 
fenders of the freedom of the individual! 

It is not a cold war—on the part of the 
Communists at least—but an active, aggres- 
sive annihilation of our freedom, 

Since our land is the world’s great strong- 
hold of free economy and freemen, you can 
take it for granted that the decisive battle of 
the world-wide struggle will be settled here, 

The result may depend much on eco- 
nomic events and educational strength as 
on political issues. 

It may depend, ultimately, on whether or 
not the American people are educated to 
understand and fight for the American way 
and its privileges. 

That is the principle that we have to ham- 
mer home. You cannot be part free and part 
chained. 

American men and women 1 
problems that lie ahead. 

They must be given adequate informa- 
tion, understanding, and kn-wiedge to pres 
serve their free economy and their freedom. 


ym - 


No 
@- 


ger 


nderstand the 








The best way, the most decisive way to 
» jssues is to throw them into an 

my campaign with complete discussion of 

; involved. 

he campaign is over, vasa mil- 

. rs go to the polls to register 

they would rather be shareh¢ sIders 





V + 
or share croppers under com- 
I »no dcudt what the outcome would 
I I n confident that an overwhelming 
ity of Americans will support the 
in way of life of material production, 
security, and educational expan- 

s 


¢ America are strong, energetic, wise, 
and nroductive—if we set an example by cre- 
unity, and prosperity, it will 
reate in the other peonles of the world the 

; ) follow our example. 

In this manner, and this alone, can we 
haly them to recover their stability and pro- 
hiotiveness, and save ourselves from being 
qd to their standard of living through 

ibility to continue to give our all-out 
t n, for our OWn resources Cah- 





Through our will to do—our will to swing 
cons ive piledrivers—we can build the 


; for a bridge of freedom and faith that 
will in the world. 


We will help to create the era * progress 
a international good will my father vis- 
ualized that night in Columbus some two- 

irs ago. 


1 have two great bridges to progress 
here in Camden. One bridge carries the mer- 


ndise of men—cars, cargoes, and pas- 
‘ The other bridge carries the prod- 
ucts of the minds of men—ideas, knowledge, 
and inspiration. 

It is impossible to say which type of 
b » is the most important in the peace- 


I 335 of local, State, National, an 
affairs—but I want to assure you, tha 
- fails, nothing can save us from dis- 






integrating as so many other couniries have 
throughout the world. 

In closing, may I urge those of you who are 
] ng this great institution of learning to 
remember that no matter how deep the 
ditches you may encounter—and you cannot 


scape them—they will never be so great 

that you cannot span them by building the 

rizht kind of bridges. 

With the opportunities that you have be- 
you—and they are still unlimited in this 

f ind of ours—never lose sight of the 

heritage of freedom handed down to you by 











yur foref athers, and through your efforts 

1 int sllig rence as the leaders of tomorrow, 

not only maintain and preserve these op- 

} unities, but create more and greater 
ones for the generations to come. 
imam 





United Nations Delezates at Lake Suc- 

cess Should Be on Guard Against Con- 
sideration of Arab Refugees as Separate 
roblem Without Consideration of 
conomic and Military Security of 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 


REMARKS 


rx 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 

Saturday, August 7, 1943 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Brit- 
sn are Shedding crocodile tears over the 
Arab refugees who deliberately uprooted 
themselves from their homes in Pales- 
tine and fled to Transjordan, Syria, and 
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other Arab countries. Their plight is 
Girectly due to Britain, who officered, 
supplied, and financed the Arab troops 
which invaded Palestine. Britain, as 
much as the Arabs, is responsible for the 
suffering. Now, Britain asks that Israel 
readmit these Arab refugees. Britain 
plays the game of heads I win and tails 
you lose. 

Her sudden solicitude for the Arabs 
fools no one. During her quarter of a 
century of mandatory power over them, 
she kept them in the abysmal depths of 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. 

Any mass readmission of Arabs would 
introduce a dangerous fifth column into 
Israel. The economic responsibility for 
these unfortunates should fall primarily 
on those who were responsible for their 
plight—namely, Great Britain and the 
Arab nations. Secondly, relief should 
come on a Red Cross level from the Arab 
Red Crescent societies, or other appro- 
priate organizations. During World 
War II the Red Cross helped the enemy, 
but the Allies, including the United 
States, did not return any prisoners of 
war, and did not return those in flight 
to the enemy ccuntries from which they 
fled, during the war’s duration. 

Israel is fighting a war. She should 
not be asked to return these refugees 
until peace has been declared and her 
position as a nation has been accepted 
and respected by the Arabs, and until 
she can with economic safety accept 
them without loss of military advantage. 

There is presently only an interrup- 
tion of the war in the Holy Land. Peace 
between the warring nations has not 
been declared. Humane repatriation is 
fine and high sounding, but the Israelis 
cannot at present disregard the military 
effect. The return of these Arabs would 
put the Israelis at a decided military 
disadvantage. Israel is still beset by 
Arabarmies. Their guns are poised and 
aimed at the Jews. The Arab Legion 
shelled Jewish positions on Mount Zion 
in Jerusalem on August 4, while Egyp- 
tians opened fire south of the city. On 
August 5, the Arab Legion blazed ‘away 
at Jews on the road, west of Jerusalem. 
Arab guns sprayed Jewish quarters at 
the Jaffa gate. Iraq forces, from re- 
ports of August 6, violated the truce in 
the Beesan Valley and in the Gilboa 
mountains by firing not only upon Jews 
but also on United Nations observers. 
The United Nations Commission has pro- 
tested the Arabs’ act of war in their re- 
fusal to permit the flow of sweet wate 
into Jerusalem by way of the canes 
pumping station. And inthe meantime, 
Britain transferred to Egypt consider- 
able military equipment from British 
stores at Rafa on the Egyptian-Pales- 
tine frontier. At the same time, the 
British are guilty of the unwarranted de- 
tention of 11,000 Jewish refugees on the 
island fortress of Cypress. With one 
breath, Britai: prates on humane term 
of the plight of the Arab DP’s, while re- 
fusing to consider the plight of the Jew- 
ish refugees. 

Arab countries are perplexed with the 
problem of sheltering their own people 
They have created a disadvantage for 
themselves which Britain now asks 
Israel to dissipate. The Arab refugees 
contain many men of military age, and 
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Britain expects Isr: 
those who would ficht 

In the meanwhile, hundreds of Jews 
are being killed and maimed in Cairo 
riots and the police look on complacently. 
Rabbis have been dragged to slaughter- 
houses, strung up on beams and buich- 
ered. A number of Jews have had their 
eyes pierced. All Jews living in the 
vicinity of King Farouk’s pore and 
government buildings were or re d to 
vacate their homes in 438 ae They 
have disappeared and nothing has been 
heard from them. They are either in 
concentration camps or have been killed 

The situation of the Jews in the Middle 
East is highly alarming. Pogroms and 
anti-Jewish terrorism are encouraged by 
Arab officials by a do-nothing attitude 

In addition, there is the question of 
reparations. The British-inspired Arabs 
have looted, burned, maimed, and killed. 
The damage to property and limb are 
incalculable. Shall the knaves go un- 
punished? Reparations must be exacted. 

All facets of this problem must be con- 
sidered as a whole. The mass exodus of 
Arabs from Palestine is only one facet 
Count Bernadotte, abetted by the British, 
would raise the question of these home- 
less Arabs at Lake Success as a separate 
issue. I demand that our United States 
Gelegates be on their guard and not fall 
into the British trap. The British are 
smarting under their military defeat 
They seek to bolster their prestige by a 
political victory. Also, Britain would 
like to place an impossible military and 
economic burden cn Israel, by the return 
of these Arabs. Britain could more 
easily curb a weakened Israel. 

Certainly, our United Nations dele- 
gates should refuse to discuss the Arab 
refugee problem as a separate issue, de- 
tached from the Arab-Jewish problem as 
a whole. 

The return of these refugees must be 
conditioned upon: 

First. Economic stability and military 
security of Israel. 

Second. Establishment 
peace between Arabs and Jews, by and 
among themselves. 

Third. Guaranteed security of Jewish 
minorities in Middle East countrie 

Fourth. Reparations for Arab-British 
ression, 











The Man Who Built Idlewild 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Socaker, und 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 

the Rxcorp, I include the attached edi- 

torial from the Daily Times, published in 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., Friday, July 30, 1948, 

entitled “The Man Who B ] id l 
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equipped In the world. Important person- 


ages, including the President of the United 
States and the Governor of New York State, 
will share in the dedication ceremonies. 


But one man who should be there will not 
be present. And yet he is the person who 
ri 10re to do with the actual development 
» large Long Island area as the world’s 
ost airport than any other single in- 
il. We refer to Jay Downer, of Larch- 
former chief engineer of the West- 
* County Park Commission, whose ill- 

‘ s representation of himself 
at tomorrow's dedication exercises by his 








Westchester may take vicarious pride in 
this new project of the metropolis because 
t was constructed by one who had much of 
lis training in this county. As far back as 
112 Mr. Downer was named as chief engi- 
eer of the Bronx River Parkway Commis- 
sion, building the pioneer parkway of Amer- 
ica, pattern for thousands of such modern 
thoroughfares. For years, in fact, commis- 
sions and came from abroad to 
study the Bronx River Parkway design and 
construction, and that of the Westchester 
County Parkway System, the logical expan- 
sion which followed construction of the orig- 
inal parkway. 

Except for World War I service, Mr. Downer 
Was connected with Westchester’s parkways 
and parks until 1935, serving also for a period 
as our county engineer. Later he hecame 
highway consultant for the National Re- 
sources Committee, engineer member of the 
Board of Design of the New York World's Fair 
in 1939, and a director of Rockefeller Center. 

It was in 1942 that the then Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia and Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses of New York City reached out to pick 


~ i 


engineers 









the Westchester man to design and supervise 
the construction of the huge Idlewild Air- 
port. Novel engineering problems had to be 
overceme, there were varied and highly con- 
trovers labor issues to be met, changing 
aeronautical standards required almost 
monthly shifts in planning. 

Through almost 6 years full personal re- 
sponsibility for construction of Idlewild dur- 
ing wartime restrictions rested upon Mr. 
Downer's shoulders, but so efficient did he 


time Mayor LaGuardia 
that the new project bear 
ne of “Downer Airport.” 
at tomorrow as the 
ts dwell upon many 


prove that at one 
suggested seriously 


the nar 









who participate in the dedication ceremo- 
nie he man who built Idlewild will not be 
among those present. Yet while his actual 
presence will be missed, something greater 
v be there for all to see. For it is what 
man accomplishes, it is in this case in the 
ext of \ n into brick and 
sto! id ‘unways, that 
( i lp y is best recalled. 
Thus it is Jay Downer has perpetuated 
his skill for the benefit of mankind. 





Address by William C. Walsh, President of 


the Maryland State Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saiurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, at the 
recent convention of the Maryland State 
Bar Association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
the Honorable William C. Walsh, former 
attorney general of Maryland and for- 
mer member of our court of appeals, was 
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honored by his fellow practitioners by 
election to the presidency of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association. 

Because of this deserved honor to one 
who has served his State so well, and be- 
cause, also, of the high personal esteem 
in which General Walsh is held by my- 
self and his fellow attorneys generally, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD excerpts from his first official ad- 
dress to the members of the bar associa- 
tion, dealing with vital problems in the 
field of jurisprudence and affecting the 
general public as well as the legal pro- 
fession. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS OF HON. 

WALSH, PRESIDENT, 

ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM C. 
MARYLAND STATE BAR 


Our association is fledged to promote re- 
form in the law, to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice and to uphold the stand- 
ards of the legal profession. I suggest that 
we should also exercise such influence as we 
can in public affairs. No doubt every age 
faces a crisis of some sort or other, but it 
is certainly no exaggeration to say that at 
the present time this country and the world 
at large are facing the most critical situa- 
tion which has existed in modern times, or 
perhaps at any time in history. 

The minds of men are full of strange the- 
ories and new ideologies, and change is the 
order of the day. Despite the fact that the 
United States has, in less than 165 years, 
become the most powerful and prosperous 
country in the world, and that its popula- 
tion enjoys the greatest freedom and the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
seen, there are some in our midst who want 
to radically change the system under which 
this has been accomplished. 

We face a contest between communism and 
democracy and we hear on every side that 
the way to fight communism and its theories, 
is to make democracy work. And we are 
told that the way to make democracy work 
is to undermine the reliance of the people 
by making them more and more dependent 
upon the Government and to substitute un- 
bridled license and selfishness and disre- 
gard of the public welfare for ordered liberty 
under the law. 

I think it is time someone began to tell the 
American people that democracy has worked 
in this country, and to point out that under 
our system we have more liberty and more 
widespread prosperity than the citizens of 
any other nation have ever enjoyed. What 
we have already accomplished is a complete 
answer to communism, which offers the peo- 
ple nothing save slavery and poverty, and the 
thing to do is to advise the people of this 
country and of other countries that our sys- 
tem has worked and should be followed and 
not that We should try to improve our system 
by adopting any of the errors of communism 
or socialism. 

Let us continue to meet changing condi- 
tions and to seek improvements aS we have 
done in the past, but let us also keep these 
changes and improvements within the funda- 
mental framework of the American Cone 
stitution. Let us carry on our efforts to in- 
crease and broaden the blessings of liberty 
and prosperity, but let us not permit these 
efforts to destroy the very things which have 
made this country and its people the greatest 
nation in history. 

There was a time when the lawyers of the 
country exercised a potent influence in public 
affairs. I believe the time to renew that in- 
fluence has arrived. We are, by training and 
education, better versed than is any other 
class of our citizens in the Constitution of 
Our country and in the principles on which 





that Constitution is based, and I urge this 
Association to lift up its voice whenever the 
occasion offers in defense of the liberties and 
opportunities which that document guaran. 
tees to the American people. 





Congress Makes a Come-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude the following article by George §, 
Benson, president of Harding College: 

LOOKING AHEAD 
CONGRESS MAKES A COME-BACK 


(By George S. Benson, president, Harding 
College, Searcy, Ark.) 

The Eightieth Congress was our first post- 
war Congress, and it faced mountains of 
problems. Moreover it was a Congress of a 
different party fronr that of the President. 
Thus handicapped, the Eightieth Congress 
worked hard to get as far as it did. By work- 
ing hard, sometimes despite disagreement 
with President Truman, the Congress that 
recently adjourned ran an_ independent 
course and made a great record. 

During depression days a bewildered Con- 
gress took orders straight from the strong 
man. This was approved by many as the 
best kind of unity for the Nation. Unity 
is a fine thing. When purposes are sound 
and methods are right, unified action can 
benefit the people. But the United States 
Congress was not created by the founding 
fathers to always say “Yes” to the Nation’s 
President. 

No rubber stamp 


The whim and fancy of a political leader, 
no matter how great the leader, may not be 
to the best interest of our people. That is 
perhaps why the founding fathers created the 
three branches of our Government as they 
did: the legislative to pass the laws, the 
executive to carry them out, and the judicial 
to provide justice. Knowing these things, 
many persons wondered whether Congress 
would ever regain its rightful place. 

The Eightieth Congress has done just that. 
If ever a Congress denied the rubber stamp 
process, this one did so. The stature and 
dignity of Congress appears to be returning. 
It would hardly be possible for Congress in 
a nation like our own to please everyone. 
But every one of us can be thankful that the 
Eightieth Congress has done much to restore 
the integrity and strength that our national 
legislature should have. 

The people’s safeguard 

This Congress did not always say “Yes” to 
the President. There were times when it 
said “No.” At least four major bills were 
passed over the veto of the President. Con- 
gress did not do this just to nettle Mr. Tru- 
man. The Ejightieth Congress was doing 
things upon its own conviction, following 
its own best judgment. Doing this, Congress 
showed that the ultimate welfare of the Na- 
tion was its objective. 

There was no vindictiveness, but instead a 
determination to rely upon its own judgment 
rather than upon that of the Executive alone. 
Our people can find no quarrel with this, 
once they think about it. It is only that 
kind of Congress which will continue to safe- 
guard the welfare of our Nation under the 
Constitution. We can never afford to forget 


the importance of Congress as the people's 
will in this Republic, 








More than 1,000 bills 


The hard work of the Eightieth Congress 
js snown by the fact that it passed more than 
1.000 bills and conducted numerous inves- 
tigations. It studied and acted upon nearly 
99 major pieces of legislation. Among these 
was the Taft-Hartley bill—called the “slave 
labor bill’—which has not enslaved but has 
already shown its workability. Of great sig- 
nificance too was the leadership that Con- 


cress snowed in world affairs. 

= The Eightieth Congress led the Nation out 
of isolationism and into the leadership of 
freedom-loving nations of the world. Con- 
eress did much to retrieve lost prestige for 
Ar rica in the realm of international affairs. 
I believe every citizen should appreciate the 
great job the Eightieth Congress did in 
bringing back the integrity of a legislature 
which' was set up to represent the people. 
Iam grateful to our hard-working legislators, 

NO IRON CURTAIN 


The communistic attitude is getting to be 
pretty well known to Americans. Even the 
jron curtain has not been able to hold behind 
its barriers the ideas and thoughts of men. 
We have come to understand what the Rus- 
sian Communists think by watching the 
actions of their American comrades. Every- 
hody knows the Communist Party in this 
country watches Moscow closely. We can be- 
lieve that Moscow keeps them in line, too. 
Everybody knows also that the Communist 
Pariy in the United States is not very power- 
ful. In terms of what it can do legally as a 
party, the average American gives it very little 
However, wnat the party would 
do if it thought it could get away with it— 
that is another thing. In this respect, home- 
grown Communist opinion is very enlight- 
ening 





attention, 


utside the law 

Recently, William Z. Foster, top man for 
the Communists in America, told the Senate 
his party would not support the Nation in 
vent of war with Russia. He was testifying 
before the Judiciary Committee on the 
Munat-Nixon bill, which would put strict 
controls on Communists. Foster defiantly 
told the committee that if the bill should 
become law the party would not register with 
the Department of Justice as required. 

Foster shouted that Russia would never 
attack the United States. His reason: Russia 
is not an imperialistic nation. At the same 
time, he said that America has embarked 
upon an imperialistic program, the greatest 
in history. (Imperialism means the practice 
of seeking control or dominion over other 
lands and peoples.) The way the American 
Communists have the situation sized up bears 
no kinship to the plain truth in international 


affairs 


Who’s imperialistic? 

Any school boy knows that America has no 
ambitions for the control and domination of 
other countries. On the other hand, what 
Russia is doing in eastern Europe looks like 
the most Obvious kind of ‘‘taking over.” It 
is this same William Z. Foster who once 
Wrote that the Communist Party would take 

er the United States Government and 
liquidate the free-enterprise system, along 
with the Republican and Democratic Parties 
and our religious institutions. 

The rankest kind of imperialism known 
today may be seen in the Communist Inter- 
national, to which all world Communists 
re responsible. This world organization 
for the purpose of satisfying the im- 
erialistlc ambitions of Russia's political 
's. It works by boring from within. It 

imunists wherever they are. It plots 
row of other governments by force. 
ites revolutions wherever Communists 
> gain, 


Watch their tactics 
What would the Communist Party in this 
/ do in event of war? It wo 


23 »auch dissen 


ud cause 


sion and create as much frice- 
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tion as it could. In fact, it has done this 
already, both in peace and in war. Commu- 
nists will continue to do everything possible, 
by whatever methods, to hamper domestic 
peace and prosperity. They seek to set work- 
er against employer, to create costly strikes 
and walk-outs that cost the American public 
and workers billions of dollars. 

The Communists did these during the 
recent war. No good may be expected from 
them, either in time of war or peace. As 
good American citizens we must study their 
tactics, so that when we see the fruits of 
commutistic skulduggery we can identify 
the tree from whence it came. As Commu- 
nist tactics and ideas are made clear, every 
one of us wiil have mcre appreciation for 
our own way of life. 


HOW TO LOSE OUT 


The Government lost $2,000,000 a day while 
running the Nation's railroads in World War 
I. That’s not hay! The Government opera- 
tors got rid of that money even though they 
found it necessary to jump the freight rates 
110 percent. This sad experience gives you 
a real-life picture of what happens in Amer- 
ica under Government management of an 
industry. Every time we try it in America, 
the Nation as a whole is the loser. 

Compare that record with the railroad 
management's record in World War II. This 
time we kept private operation and manage- 
ment. There was no increase in freight 
rates, and the railroads paid $4,000,000 a day 
to the Federal Government in taxes. This 
means that under private management, our 
people were ahead at least $6,000,000 a day. 

That’s over $2,000,000,000 a year! 


To suffer most 


Not long ago 21 railroad unions came out 
with a proposal that the Government take 
over the railrcads permanently. Surely, 
somebody is terribly misguided or misin- 
formed. If our union people will study the 
records of Government management in this 
and other countries, they will make no such 
demands. Actually, the railroad unions 
themselves would be the groups to suffer 
most under Government management. 

They call it nationalization in England. 
No matter what you would call it in America, 
Government ownership of the railroads would 
mean the beginning of the end for the sys- 
tem of free and private enterprise. Our 
workers have a huge stake in the American 
way. If private ownership of industry is 
worth saving, then we must do everything 
we con to stave off these tendencies toward 
socialism and communism. 

Best service, more pay 

Railroads in the United States and one 
Canadian line are the only railroads in the 
world that are not government owned or 
government controlled. Where do you have 
the best railroads and the best service? In 
America. Our railroads offer better service 
at lower cost than you'll find in any other 
nation in the world. This is true even 
though the pay envelope of the American 
railroad worker is far greater than that of 
railroad workers in other nations. 

It would be much wiser for our unions 
to call for less Government strangulation in 
the form of taxes, not for more control. It 
is quite possible for a slow strangulation 
process to bring on complete Government 
control of railroads. We must not permit 
that. Our workers must continue to re- 
ceive the good wages and benefits that come 
from railroads controlled by the railroad in- 
dustry, not by an agency of the Government, 

Experience, not folly 

Operating expenses of railroads have soared 
during the past 30 years. Yet, the rail- 
roads under private ownership have increased 
their efficiency, to serve the public better at 
lower cost. Two things have resulted from 
this efficiency: higher wages and lower costs 
to the shipping and traveling public. No- 


body would expect Government-managed 


A4999 
railroads to do And 
wouldn't. 

Under Government operation there ts no 
call for initiative. Competition is not al- 
lowed to play its part in keeping us on our 
toes. We have high standards of living in 
America simply because we have freedom to 
act and to look opportunities in the face. 
We invest savings and earnings, not tax 
money, for better tools and modernization. 
Our ways have paid off. A look at nations 
around us shows the folly o: government 
ownership. 


these things. they 


AN AMERICAN’S FAITH 


This year at the commencement exercises 
of Harding College a notable address was de- 
livered. It was no ordinary speech. The 
burden of its message was so significant, and 
the appeal so earnest, that I wish the audi- 
ence had been many times larger. I am 
therefore taking this method of passing to 
you a portion of this solid and thoughtful 
address. It was made by Mr. Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., of Houston, Tex. 

“This historic responsibility is new to 
us. * * * But those who view accom- 
plishments in the atomic laboratories and 
the development of other terrible means of 
destruction must recognize that no one on 
earth longer has the power to decide whether 
he will live alone. That power of decision 
has passed to those who are evil enough to 
* * * use terrible new weapons for their 
evil designs—unless mankind combines to 
prevent them from so doing 


Our call from destiny 


“If we accept that, being sons of God, we 
are brothers to all mankind, and that we 
are the only nation strong enough to lead 
mankind to combine for suppression of vio- 
lence and recovery of peace, we cannot reject 
the role to which our destiny calls us. We 
will cherish the memory of more placid days, 
when this responsibility was not upon us, but 
we cannot reject our destiny. 

“We must enter this role in humility, con- 
scious of our shortcomings and determined 
to overcome them to the best of our ability. 
We must search our souls. We must do more 
than conquer the resistance to truth which 
springs from our animal instincts. We must 
chastise all who seek to inflame and prey 
upon our group grievances, greeds, and 
hatreds. We must remind ourselves con- 
stantly that our duty of human brotherhood 
is no less to distant peoples * * * than 
to our neighbors in our home towns. 

Men of good will 

“We must realize that peace and well-be- 
ing will not return to them nor remain 
us unless we «chieve the ability to work to- 
gether in a brotherly and mutually helpful 
company, each placing the common good 
above the greeds and ambitions of any } 
son, group, or nation. We must include 
peoples temporarily prevented from coopera- 
tion toward the common good and must 
pray for the day when their chains will be 
removed, and they will be free to join our 
company. 





per- 


“Above all, we must require of this eat 
undertaking that it function by the stand- 
ards of millions of individual consciences, 
which are the communion of sons and 


daughters with their Spiritual Father 

by group, party, or national ethics, in which 
conscience gives way to animal instin 5 
fears, and passions of the herd, and respon- 
sibility is spread so thin that 
as his own, This calls for a prof 


no one feels it 


yund spir- 





itual revival, in us and in all men and wom- 
2n of good will. 
Well of goodn 

“The years we approach hold for us great 
uncertainties, gr re nsibi 
sacrifices. ; me nd ; 
class cannot exnect your | to f : 
and rit nor 
Yo lives l ] 
reat resp og j 
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mankind. What your generation 
vith this opportunity rests with you 
th God. 

ve faith that all men and women 
everywhere have something in common be- 
tween them, that is fundamentally good, 
and that time and great effort and patience 
will restore the mutual flow of this goodness 
and understanding between them, not mere- 
ly in your lifetimes but also in mine. I 
have great faith that the well of goodness in 
the A ‘ans of your generation will be full 

enough to start the mutual flow.” 


Democrats Opposed Truman, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the attached edi- 
torial from the Daily Times, published in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Wednesday, July 28, 
1948, entitled “Democrats Opposed Tru- 
man, Too”: 

DEMOCRATS OPPOSED TRUMAN TOO 

If President Truman can in his political 
campaign indict the Eightieth Congress for 
errors of omission and of commission, as he 
has plainly indicated will be his strategy, 
how can he at the same time urge reelection 
of members of his party to Congress? For 
the fact is that many of his own party in 
Congress have voted with the Republicans. 
Does he want these Democrats retired to 
private life? 

Consider, for example, the law barring out- 
side salesmen and similar employees from 
social-security coverage. Mr. Truman 
thought this a bad law and vetoed it. But 
56 percent of the Democrats in the House 
and 74 percent of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate voted to override his veto. 

Consider the tax reduction bill of 1948. 
President Truman thought this was bad and 
vetoed it. But 27 of the 37 Democratic Sen- 
ators and 82 of the 166 Democratic Repre- 
sentatives voted to override the veto. 

Consider the administration-opposed bill 
to give to the States title to off-shore oil. On 
that 80 percent of the Democrats in the 

iouse voted in favor. 

Consider the bill which admits displaced 
persons to this country, along restrictive 
lines which President Truman opposed. 
Nearly half of the Democrat Senators voted 
against change in the restrictions which 
the President suggested. 

Consider the Taft-Hartley Labor-Manage- 
ment law. The President vetoed that. But 
more than 60 percent of the Democrats in 
the House and more than 45 percent of the 
Democrats in the Senate voted to override 
that veto. 

Consider the anti-poll-tax bill passed by the 
‘House after public recommendation of the 
law had come from President Truman. More 
than 55 percent of the Democrats in the 
House voted against that bill. 

Yonsider the Taft price-control formula 

5 which President Truman denounced. 
t of ery five Democratic Senators 
that formula. 

sider the OPA extension bill of June 
which President Truman vetoed be- 
ause of restrictions. Two out of every five 
Democratic Representatives voted to over- 

ride the veto. 
These are merely highlights, but they 
] that the rec- 


should offer s nt evidence 


ord of the Eightieth Congress which Presi- 
dent Truman attacks is borne in large part 
by the Democratic Members in both Senate 
and House. How, then, can President Tru- 
man in his own candidacy for office disso- 
ciate his campaign from that of these Sen- 
ators and Representatives who seek reelection 
on the same Democratic ticket? 

Are we to be told that there are two kinds 
of Democrats and that we must vote for one 
kind and against the other? In that case 
who draws the line of demarcation between 
the sheep and the goats? 


Inflation—Exports Are Not the Cause of 
High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members the fallacies in the argument 
that exports are the cause of high prices. 

The Republicans say that if it weren't 
for exports, we wouldn’t have high 
prices. 

This is not true because 1947 exports 
were only 4.1 percent of our national 
product. The first quarter of 1948, they 
had fallen to 2.5 percent of our national 
product, and for the whole of this year, 
they will average only 3 percent of our 
national product. This includes our 
natural business with South America and 
the rest of the world, our foreign-aid 
exports, interim aid, and everything else. 

Our net exports, that is the amount 
we export more than we import, have 
been decreasing. In dollar figures, with 
rising prices, in terms of commodities, 
our exports abroad are going down even 
more rapidly. I point out to the Re- 
publicans who have refused in this spe- 
cial session to enact a comprehensive 
program to control inflation that while 
exports have been declining, prices have 
been rising rapidly and benefits that we 
sought in the ERP have been undermined 
by these rising prices. 

When the Republicans claim that our 
exports exert an inflationary influence 
on our 250,000,000,000 gross national 
product, they are trying to prove that a 
3-inch tail can wag an 8-foot dog. 

They attempt to blame foreign-aid ex- 
ports for our current high-price situa- 
tion when these exports are only a frac- 
tion of our total exports and when total 
exports are only a fraction of our gross 
national product. 

RELATION OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO 

DOMESTIC PRICE TRENDS 


To measure the impact of foreign aid 
on the domestic economy we must ex- 
amine the relation of the export surplus 
to the total gross national product, that 
is, we want to see what our net exports 
are in relation to all goods and services 
produced. By export surplus we mean 
the difference between the total ship- 
ments of goods from this country and 
totalimports. Total gross national prod- 
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uct represents the total value of all goods 
and services produced. This relationship 
is summarized below: 


United States gross national product, exports 
including reexports, general imports of 
merchandise, and the net erport-import 
balance in relation to gross national prod- 
uct, 1936-38, 1946, 1947, and first qua 
1948, at annua] rate 

{In billions of dollars} 


rter 


| | | 
€ | 
ey 
| 
| | 
First quarter 1948 


1948, estimated | aw 2 -O) 47.4 


product 


national 


Exports 


—— ' 


1 Including civilian supplies to our armed forces oy t 
seas for distribution in the occupied areas, 

As will be noted, there has been a sharp 
decline in the first quarter of this year in 
the ratio of the export surplus to the 
gross national product due to the signifi- 
cant decline in our exports and a sub- 
stantial increase inimports. This means 
that while production has been increas- 
ing, our net exports have been decreas- 
ing; this has meant a significant decline 
in any inflationary impact which can be 
ascribed to exports. And while exports 
have been declining, prices have been 
rising rapidly. 


Consumer price index_!157, 1/16: 
(1935-39 = 100) | | | | 
Wholesale price index_|147, 7) 157. 4/163. 2.165. 7/161. 4/166. 2 
(1926= 100) | | | 


These price increases are not the re- 
sult of exports when exports represent a 
small percentage of total production and 
when they have been declining rapidly. 

Exports in April and May of this year 
remained at about the same level as dur- 
ing the first quarter. With the passage 
of the foreign aid appropriation bill, it 
is expected that in the third and fourth 
quarters of this year exports will rise 
somewhat, but there is every indication 
that for the year as a whole exports may 
be as much as 5 to 10 percent below 1947 
levels. Imports, on the other hand, are 
expected to increase by more than 10 
percent. Gross national product is cur- 
rently running at about an annual rate of 
$250,000,000,000. Assuming that figure 
to represent the expected 1948 rate and 
that the export surplus will be approxi- 
mately $7,400,000,000, the expected ratio 
of export surplus to gross national prod- 
uct may be roughly about 3 percent for 
the year. This represents a very con- 
siderable decline from the ratio of 4 per- 
cent which obtained during 1947, 








While our net exports represent some- 
of the order of 3 percent of the 
‘Ine of all goods and services produced 

-o the war the volume of goods avail- 
able for domestic consumption has made 
extraordinary gains. We are consuming 
approximately 20 percent more food 


aPY?r 


than before the war on a per capita 
basis, More than twice the amount of 
cee] is available today for the domestic 
market than before the war. Domestic 
production as a whole is nearly doubled 
in volume. 

For figures showing United States pro- 
duction, exports, and amounts available 
for domestic consumption of leading 
commodities, see pages 515-517 of the 
! ; before the subcommittee, House 
of Representatives, on the foreign aid 
appropriations bill for 1949. This table 
covers nonagricultural commodities. A 





387 for agricultural commodities. 

Some months ago the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in its report on the im- 
pact of foreign aid on the domestic econ- 
omy, had the following to say about the 
impact of the export surplus on domestic 


prices: 

After the war physical reconversion of the 
American economy to a peacetime basis pro- 
ceeded, in the main, with smoothness and 
rapidity. Employment ran at practically 
mazimum levels throughout 1946, and the 


gross national product exceeded any previous 
peacetime year, Yet there were many pro- 
duction bottlenecks and commodity short- 
age On the other hand, deferred demands 
were great, and the financial resources to 

port them were ample. As a result, there 

; a threat of serious price inflation, and, 
when price controls lapsed in the middle of 
1946, the threat became a reality. 

While the total exports of goods and serv- 
ices and the export surplus were high during 

econd half of 1946, it is clear that these 
factors exerted a minor and secondary 
uence upon the upward surge of prices. 
Vith a gross national product of $204,000,- 
000,000 in 1946, the fact that the export sur- 
plus for that year was $1,600,000,000 higher 

‘n in 1945 could not have been very appre- 
ciably responsible for what happened to 
prices in the second half of 1946. 

By the second quarter of 1947 the gross 
national product was at an annual rate of 
than $226,000,000,000, and the export 
urplus was at an annual rate of $13,000,000,- 
000, or about $5,000,000,000 a year higher 
than in 1946, In spite of the increase in the 
export surplus, prices remained relatively 
stable from March to June 1947. The in- 
r in exports undoubtedly affected the 
price level during this pericd, but mainly by 

of preventing a decline which might 
erwise have occurred in many prices, 

the end of June prices resumed their 
while the export surplus was declining 
from the record annual rate of $13,000,000,000 
in the second quarter to an estimated $10,- 
#00.C00,009 in the third quarter. The effects 
increased pay rolls, cashing of terminal- 

e bonds, increased construction activity, 
‘nd a generally optimistic business attitude 
nore than offset the decline in exports. 
Forces not related primarily to foreign trade 
induced important price increases for coal 
nd steel, which in turn gave impetus to 

i rises elsewhere. Moreover, when the 

e declines which were anticipated earlier 
in tne year did not materialize, the effect was 

bring into markets buyers who had been 
postponing purchases. 

While the general impact of foreign de- 
mand has been diminishing in recent 
hs, sharp increases in grain prices have 


export 





’ 
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been in large part the result of international 
factors. This increase stemmed from the 
very short domestic corn crop and the poor 
European grain crop, and spread to livestock 
and other food products. The large foreign 
requirements have undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor in the price rise of these products, But 
even for food the sharpness of the rise would 
not have been possible without an intense 
domestic demand based upon the very high 
income level, 

The setting of foreign buying in its proper 
perspective leads to the conclusion that, look- 
ing at the economy generally, price inflation 
in this country has arisen mainly from other 
sources. But it also leads to the conclusion 
that specific supply shortages present dangers 
of further inflationary pressure. 


Foreign trade is a normal and neces- 
sary part of American business. It is 
essential to a healthy American economy. 
It is needed not only to bring us the nor- 
mal necessities of our dinner table like 
coffee, tea, and cocoa, but also raw mate- 
rials upon which our whole business 
economy depends. 

UNITED STATES DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS 


In the May 17, 1947, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, W. Averell Harriman, 
then Secretary of Commerce, published 
an article entitled ““We’ve Got to Import 
to Live.” This article summarized the 
growing dependence of the United States 
onimports. He pointed out that we are 
dependent almost entirely on imports for 
the commodities which are the key to 
our atomic energy developments. The 
development not only of the jet engine, 
but of other modern industrial equip- 
ment as well, is dependent on the use of 
ferro-alloys, many of which are obtain- 
able only from abroad in the requisite 
quantities, for our production of new 
alloy steels capable of resisting great 
internal heats. In fact, ours is a hard- 
steel economy; and hard steels require 
ferro-alloy imports. We are badly short 
of many of the most significant ferro- 
alloyin;; and specialized minerals—chro- 
mite, antimony, manganese, nickel, tung- 
sten, and vanadium. Before the war we 
were exporters of copper and lead. Dur- 
ing the war we drew heavily on our re- 
sources and we now find ourselves greatly 
short of both of these commodities which 
are basic to our industrial economy. We 
have also become increasingly dependent 
on zinc, petroleum, and iron-ore imports. 

CHROMIUM 

The United States, by far the largest world 
user of chromium, possesses no significant 
commercial reserves of this metal and is 
therefore almost wholly dependent on foreign 
supplies of metallurgical-grade ores. 

MANGANESE 

In 1947, over $0 percent of our requirements 
were imported. 

NICKEL 

The United States is almost wholly depend- 
ent on foreign sources for its nickel require- 
ments, 

TUNGSTEN 

Domestic production of tungsten concen- 
trates is inadequate to meet United States 
requirements which for the 6 years 1947-52 
are expected to average 8,000 to 10,000 tons 
annually, possibly half of which might be 
supplied by domestic mines if relatively high 
prices are maintained. 

ANTIMONY 

Domestic reserves of antimony 

ingly small. 


are exceed- 
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COPPER 
United States production of copper is in- 
sufficient to meet present demand. * * * 
Consequently large imports are required. 
LEAD 
Domestic mine pproduction plus second- 
ary recovery from 1947 to 1952 cannot be ex- 
pected at best to exceed an average of 800,000 
to 850,000 short tons annually. Against this 
supply, domestic demand in an unrestricted 


full-employment economy will average at 
least 1,200,000 tons. 
TIN 
The United States supply of virgin tin is 


derived from metal import 
ZINC 

The termination of a net export position 
in the middle 1930's followed by an increas- 
ing dependence of United States zine con- 
sumers On imports measure of the 
progressive depletion of domestic ore reserves. 

(Above quotations taken from Krug Re¢ 
National Resources and Foreign Aid, October 
9, 1947.) 


is a 


port, 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to quote here what 
Mr. Leon H. Keyserling, Vice Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, had to 
say on infiation and foreign aid in his 
testimony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee: 

The very first point to be made involves 
firm, unalterable recognition that we must 
conquer inflation while meeting our essential 
obligations as a Nation, and not by avoid- 
ing these obligations. Sufficient examples 
of this are the foreign-aid and preparedness 
programs. Even if these programs were com- 
plicating the inflation problem fer more 
than they in fact are, we would have to carry 
these programs forward nonetheless. To be 
sure, if we abandoned foreign aid, and pre- 
paredness, and agricultural price supports, 
and the good living standards that come with 
good wages, and the goal of maintaining 
maximum employment and production, and 
many other things that make our Nation 
what it is, we would then have no problem of 
inflation. But we would lose infinitely more 
than we would gain. 

t is true that if we decide to divert more 
of our resources to a particular purpose, such 
as foreign aid or preparedness, We will for the 
time being not have those same 
available for other purposes. But 
no good reason why a decision on gr 
national policy to divert manpower and other 


resources 
there is 


rounds of 


productive resources to one purpose rathe! 
than to another should prevent us from 
dealing more equitably with our people 
home or from checking the economic mal- 
adjustments which are now under 


During the war, we diverted about 


half ol 


our output to noncivilian use, and ye 
through affirmative economic policies v 
actually raised civilian standards of livin 
and ended the war on a fairly promising foot- 
ing for lasting economic prosperity Grow- 
ing maladjustments have developed sine 
then, not because we have undertaken certain 


essential programs such as foreign aid 
preparedness, but because we have 
little to deal with the disruptive forces which 
have been released by the acti 
and can likewise ke contained by the action 
of men. 
eMr. Speaker, the Republican argument 
that foreign aid and trade are responsible 
for high prices is not being used and will 
not be used among our businessmen 
This argument has been cooked up foi 
those low-income groups who are suffer- 
ing today because of the Republicans’ 
refusal to control domestic inflation. 

I say Republican inflation adviscd'y 
The Republican 


fovgni to remove pri 
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trols because they wanted no ceilings 
The Republicans refuse to 
ate the controls that are necessary 
»tect the average family in America 
J ssion because the Republican 
cependent on contributions 
-price profiteers. 
UE >publican National Committee 
g for contributions baldly states 
that the increase in take-home pay pro- 
vided by their tax-cut program was not 


. > - 7 as r > Vi 
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pi ofits. 
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5 on tc 9 remilr 

elk phan it cannot win cam- 
¢ nuts and tl Nat those who 
ed by 
h to make a jarge contribu- 


xy campaigr 


abrication, 
iblican News 


the Republican tax 


ahi 


yonsored by the Republi ican Na- 
i ‘Comm ittee, under the title, and I 
“Do Not ames Peanuts to the Ele- 

” we find this language: 
friends fe i that, 
j consid 
ss their a} ppre- 
intial part of 
year to insure the 
ss which made this 


It 
entirely 


rations, 


contribute today. 
peanuts to the el 
yn winning by throwing pea- 
sphant. The Republican Con- 
than provide a few peanuts 
ayer. 


sh to take any chances 


rs interpret what the 
re ne the Republican Party, Mr. 


as for the American people, 
ether they be Republican or Democrat, 
sound and stable economy and 

In order to attain these goals, we 

i1ust be good neighbors at home and good 
ighbors in omg world. Means 
responsibilities jointly 
to our obligations as a Na- 
the great contribu- 
ion must make to insure the 
iren and our children’s 


That 
ouldering our 
and living up 
tion, fully aware of 
tion our Nai 
future of our chilc 
children. 


Price Control Background 


EXTE 


NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 

’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 

Mr. Speaker, under 

grani to extend my remarks in 

the Record, I include the attached edi- 

torial from the Daily Times, published in 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., Tuesday, July 24, 

ntitled “Price Control Back- 
YNTROL BACKGROUND 

»olitical foresight, President 

sen to challenge a Republi- 

Congress upon an issue which 

j 1 imp ortant role in the 

] 1—the high cost of liv- 

Proposed cure is a resumption of price 


is to the 
1 it might 


decision a 


avlt 


be well to review the background. For if 
we fail to learn by experience, then we shall 
deserve any failures which may accrue. 

We had in this country control over prices 
for more than 51, years, begining 8 months 
before Pearl Harbor and continuing on major 
items until November of 1946. Many may 
have forgotten that it was President Truman 
himself who on the latter date lifted ceilings 
from prices, wages, and salaries. 

In April 1941, when President Roosevelt by 
Executive order vested control over prices in 
Leon Henderson, the consumers’ price index 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics stood at 102.2. It had been at 98.6 
when the European war began in 1939. On 
November 15, 1946, when ceilings had been 
lifted from everything excepting rents, sugar, 
und rice, this index was at 152.2. In the 
5 months prec eding that cessation of con- 
trols the average increase had been 3.8 points 
per month. Which would indicate that not 
even price controls are sufficient to halt 
higher cost of livin: 

The first price cc ntrol law—Mr. 
carried on without legisiative 


for 9 months 


Henderson 
authorization 
came in January of 1942. It 
provided for farm prices at an estimated 
average of 116 percent of Three 
months later President Roosevelt demanded 
a revision upwards on behalf of the farmer 
and in October 1942, Congress passed the 
Stabilization Act which in effect raised the 
ceilings on farm produce. By that time the 
price index had risen to 119. 

Throughout the war price controls cone 
tinued, along with frozen wages and salaries. 
Eowever, in the case of wages and salaries 
exceptions were allowed to correct “hard- 
ships and inequalities” and it was significant 
hat many such cases of “hardship” developed 
*~n members of large labor unions were 


parity. 
I q 


A 


In June of 1946 Congress ext 
controls but with sharp restrictions. Because 
of the restrictions, President Truman vetoed 
the bill and for a short period we were with- 
out controls. A month later President Tru- 
man signed a second price-control measure, 
less restrictive. But during the entire year 
of 1946 there developed a marked scarcity 
or entire absence from the market of many 
commodities which made their way instead 
into the black markets. And of such com- 
modities as appeared in legitimate markets, 
the quality was notoriously poor. Naturally 
people who had accepted wartime privations 
began to grumble and their cries reached the 
White House. 

On Cctober 14, 1946, with fine cuts of meat 
practically unobtainable in legitimate mar- 
keis, President Tru man lifted ceilings from 
meat and livestock. This, it may be remem- 
bered, was just before elections of that year. 
The gesture, considered political by many, 
did not save Mr. Truman's party from defeat, 

Aware of the public attitude as so vigor- 
ously voiced in the election, President Tru- 
man on November 9 lifted ceilings on wages 
and salaries and also on prices excepting the 
threes items, rents, sugar, and rice. At that 
time the Consumers’ Price Index had risen 
to 15 ome as mentioned above. Thus, during 

he life of price controls we saw the index 
rise from 102.2 to 152.2, roughly a 50 percent 
increase in living costs. But even this is a 
conservative figure, for because of scarcity 
or absence of low-cost commodities, deterio- 
ration in quality and black-market prices 
actually paid, the President’s Committee on 
the Cost of Living estimated that the official 
index was too low by from three to four 
points in the 1941-44 period. It isn't the 
ceiling price that determines cost of living; 
rather, it is what a family actually pays. And 
if the family must go into the black market 
for supplies, then ceiling prices do not reflect 
accurately the family’s real living costs. 

Since the lifting in November of 1946 of 
price ceilings the consumers’ price index has 


ended price 
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risen to 171.7 (the June 15, 1948, figure). 
This is an increase over the period of 18.5 
points or less than one point a month. py, 
way of comparison, note that for the 
5 months of price controls the 

monthly increase of the index was 3.8 ; oints 
Obviously, a plausible argument could be 
advanced that the increase in the eost of 


living has not been so rapid since the } ft n 
of ceilings as it was during the last few 
months of price controls. 

The real point at issue, then, is not 
whether the cost of living should be stahi!. 
ized or lowered. Almost everyone wants that 
Rather, the question is one of method: Will 
price controls, which did not prove ef fective 
in 1946, be any more successful in 1948? 


History of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the History of Price Control from 2139 
B. C. to 1946 A. D. continues: 


The price-fixing decree of Diocletian was 
a failure and was abandoned within 5 years, 
It cast economy into too rigid a mold, and 
the result was, in the west at least, disinte 
gation. The western Roman Empire never 
recovered from the crisis of the third cen- 
tury. By the fourth century money had 
fallen to the degraded position of ponderata, 
when it was customary to assay and we 
each piece. And by the seventh century, 
the weights themselves had been so fre- 
quently degraded that it was no longer pos- 
sible to make a specific bargain for money 
There was no law to define the weight of a 
pound or an ounce, and no power to enforce 
the law if one existed. Under these circum- 
stances money became extinc’. Nor was it 
the only institution that perished—for al] 
institutions had perished. 

There was no government except the swor 
there was no law; there were no certain 
weights and measures, Exchanges were made 
in kind, or for slaves, or bags of corn, or 
lumps of metal, which men weighed or 
counted to one another, holding the thing 
to be sold in one rand, the thing to be bought 
in the other. 

There is no more fitting close for this chap- 
ter on the failure of the Romans to cope 
with money and price ceilings than by quot- 
ing the words of one Antoninus Augustus, 
““Money had more to do with the distemper 
of the Roman Empire than the Huns or t 
Vandals.” 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1199-18158 


Simon Litmar, who made a detailed study 
of _ history of price control in Great Brit- 
ain, states: 

“An attempt to control both the wholesale 
and the retail price of wine by fixing a maxi- 
mum was made by the British Government 
in 1199. The measure failed and in 1330, 
after a long period of ineffectiveness a new 
law was passed which required the mer- 
chants to sell at a ‘reasonable’ price, the 
latter to be based on import price, plus ex- 
penses. This new measure of control proved 
as futile as the old one. 

“The first attempt to regulate the price 
of wheat and bread was made in 1202. The 
most important ordinance on the matter was 
51 Henry Wl. This ordinance fixed chang- 
ing weights for the farthing load to corre- 
spond to 6-penny varieties in the price of 
a quarter of wheat from 12 pence to 12 shil- 


ea 








tines. The law was enforced locally on sun- 
grv occasions, but fell gradually into disuse.” 

Not until 1815, however, were the last laws 
fixing the price of bread repealed, after a 
nuous existence of five and a half cen- 
« The official document recommend- 
their repeal enumerates the ways in 
» these laws have worked out to show 
their repeal is in the interest of the 
publi welfare. 
* «The English corn laws from 1804 to 1846 
furnish probably the best known instance 

Government attempts to stabilize prices 
+) more modern times. The corn statutes 
oi these years are simply a record of the 
impotence of legislation to maintain the 
price of a commodity at a high point when 
all the natural economic causes in operation 
are opposed to it.” (Encyclopedia Britannica 
11th ed., vol. 7, p. 177.) 

BELGIUM, 1584-1585 


John Fiske, in one of his essays, ascribes 
the duwnfall of the city of Antwerp in 1585 
he bungling price-fixing legislation of 
the government. He says: 
“The turning point cf the great Dutch 
revolution, so far as it concerned the prov- 
es which now constitute Belgium, was the 
fam siege and capture of Antwerp. The 
ege was long and the resistance obstinate 
and the city would probably not have been 
captured if famine had not come to the 
sistance of the besiegers. It is interesting 
inquire what steps the civic authorities 
| iaken to prevent such a calamity. Find- 
{ it speculators were accumulating and 
} ding up provisions in anticipation of a 
eason of high prices, they affixed a very low 
maximum price to everything which could 
be eaten, and prescribed severe penalties for 
) should attempt to take more than 
um by law decreed. The consequences 
policy was twofold. It was a long 
before the Duke of Parma, who was 
ng the city, succeeded in so blicckad- 
Scheldt as to prevent ships laden 
ables from coming in below. Corn 
1 preserved meats might have been 
i into the beleaguered city by thou- 
But no merchant would run 
risk of having his ships sunk by the 
Duke's batteries merely for the sake of 
f sa market no better than many others 
1 could be reached with no risk at all. 
business of Government is to legislate 
n as they are, not as it is supposed 
ught to be. If provisions had brought 
a high price in Antwerp they would have 
een carried thither. As it was the city by 
wh stupidity blockaded itself far more 
ually than the Duke of Parma could 
> Gone. 
In the second place the enforced lowness 
prices prevented any general retrench- 
ment on the part of the citizens. Nobody 
felt necessary to economize. So the city 
in high spirit until all at once provi- 
gave out and the Government had to 
tep in again to palliate the distress which 
lt had wrought.” 
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INDIA, 1770 


The famines of India are prominent fea- 

in her history. William Hunter in his 

k entitled “Annals of Rural Bengal,” 
writes: 

‘Lower Bengal gathers in three harvests 
each year; in the spring, in the early autumn, 
id in December, the last being the great 
ice crop, the harvest on which the suste- 
ance of the people depends. The December 
crop failed utterly in 1770 and fully a third 
ot the population died. This disaster stands 
out in the contemporary records in appalling 
proportions. It forms indeed the key to the 
history of Bengal during the succeeding 40 
years. 

“In 1770 the government, by interdicting 
What it was pleased to term the monopoly 
ot grain, prevented prices from rising at once 

their natural rates. The province had a 
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certain amount of food in it and this food 
had to last 9 months. Private enterprise, if 
left to liself, would have stored up the gen- 
eral supply at the harvest with a view to 
realizing a larger profit at a later period in 
the scarcity. 

“Prices would in consequence have immedi- 
ately risen, compelling the population to re- 
duce their consumption from the very be- 
ginning of the dearth. The general stock 
would thus have been husbanded and the 
pressure equally spread over the whole 9 
months instead of being concentrated upon 
the last 6.” 


FRANCE, 1789-93 


The bloody phase of the French Revolu- 
tion is associated with attempts at estab- 
lishing and maintaining price control. After 
a period of deficiteering and tampering with 
the currency, the French found themselves 
in a period of rising prices. Their smugness 
and ill-based faith in their ability to flaunt 
age-old economic laws can be found in a 
statement before the French Assembly in 
1791: 

“The laws of political economy, however 
applicable in other times, are not applicable 
to this particular period, and, however opera- 
tive in other nations, are not now so in 
France; the ordinary rules of political econ- 
Omy are perhaps suited to the minions of 
despotism but not to the free and enlight- 
ened inhabitants of France at the close of 
the eighteenth century.” 

Such a statement has a familiar ring. To- 
day we are told that while price ceilings have 
failed in other instances and in other times, 
such will not be the case in this country. 
There is no valid basis for such a contention. 
Just because this is the United States and 
because this is 1946 does not mean that “it 
can’t happen here.” In his book Fiat Money 
Inflation in France, Andrew Dickson White 
relates: 

“The third outgrowth of the vast issue of 
flat money was the maximum. As far back 
as November 1792 the Terrorist associate of 
Robespierre, St. Just, in view of the steady 
rise of prices of the necessaries of life, had 
proposed a scheme by which these prices 
should be established by law, at a rate pro- 
portionate to the wages of the working 
classes. This plan lingered in men’s minds, 
taking shape in various resolutions and de- 
crees, until the whole culminaied on Sep- 
tember 29, 1793, in the law of the maximum. 

“While all this legislation was high-handed, 
it was not careless. Even statesmen of the 
greatest strength, having once been drawn 
into this flood, were borne on into excesses 
which, a little earlier, would have appalled 
them. Committees of experts were ap- 
pointed to study the whole subject of prices, 
and at last there were adopted the great 
‘four rules’ which seemed to statesmen of 
that time a masterly solution of the whole 
difficulty. 

“First, the price of each article of necessity 
was to be fixed at one and one-third its price 
in 1790. Secondly, all transportation was to 
be added at a fixed rate per league. Thirdly, 
5 percent was to be added for the profit of 
the wholesaler. Fourthly, 10 percent was to 
be added fcr the profit of the retailer. Noth- 
ing could look more reasonable. Great was 
the jubilation.” 

Being experts in revolutionary technique, 
the Jacobins chose to place iron control upon 
29 necessities of life under the agency called 
Committee of Public Safety. They planned 
to coerce farmers, traders, merchants, and the 
public into a state-controlled economy for the 
benefit of the revolutionary party. However, 
as has been repeatedly the case down through 
the ages, the fiercest and most sustained 
opposition came from the farmers, who Tre- 
fused to become the pawns of a party ma- 
chine, 

The picture of what happened to the 
French revolutionary price control system 
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runs true to pattern. Production came to a 
halt, hoarding multiplied, and bribery of 
Officials became commonplace in every French 
village. In the meantime the people with 
special pull or with money were able to se- 
cure products in a vast black market. In 
spite of rough enforcement by tough admin- 
istrators, the revolutionary price control 
office could not prevent the paralysis of the 
organs of supply and transport. 

Bourne, in his book, Food Control and 
Price Fixing in Revolutionary France, writes: 

“The arguments in the convention relative 
to the matter ran the whole gamut from the 
principle of economic liberty advocated by 
the economists of the day to the radical ab- 
stractions of Robespierre and his followers, 
who swept commerce aside by maintaining 
that ‘the food necessary to man is sacred as 
life itself,’ and ‘the fruits of the earth, like 
the atmosphere, belong to all men.’ 

“One of the most interesting of the many 
suggestions made in the convention was that 
of Barbaroux who advocated ‘a plan to form 
local associations to collect and circulate in- 
formation about the crops. In other words, 
tor coercion he would substitute cooperation, 
believing that the French citizens, farmers 
and merchants included, would not turn a 
deaf ear to an appeal for common action 
against the oncoming peril’ (famine). Price 
fixing finally became one of the characteris- 
tic features of the reign of terror, and when 
Robespierre and his councilors passed 
through the streets of Paris in the carts of 
the executioners, the mob jeered, saying 
‘there goes the dirty maximum.’” 

The history of France's efforts to main- 
tain price ceilings differs from other coun- 
tries because of the proposal to enlist the 
aid of both producer and consumer in the 
effort of the government to control the food 
supply in the interest of the people's welfare. 
Nevertheless, the system failed in France as 
elsewhere, primarily because supplies were 
withheld from the market places. 

UNITED STATES, 1633 TO 1946 

On March 29, 1946, OPA Administrator 
Paul Porter testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House. Rep- 
resentative SMITH, of Ohio, asked if he knew 
of a single instance in history where price 
control had been effective in controlling in- 
flation. Mr. Porter replied he did not know 
about previous price control experiment 
“OPA is only 4 years old in this country,” he 
said. “Because it hasn't worked in the past 
in other countries, doesn't mean we can’ 
make it work here.” 

In making such a statement, is Mr. Porter 
guilty of mental juvenile delinquency? He 
may be excused for a lack of knowledge of 
the history of other nations and civilizations, 
but can he be excused for ignorance of the 
history of his own country? He is the one 
responsible for the administration of 
which determines the flow of our lifeblood. 
In this capacity, he should at least know the 
history of the mistakes of his own country- 
men. 

In view of the volumes that 
written on attempted price control in the 
United States since colonial times, Mr. 
Porter should know that price control was 
tried in all of the following States (or Terri- 
tories which later became States) at various 
times. This is only a partial list of im- 
portant price-control attempts. There are 
others too numerous to mention. 

1. New England, 1620. 
Virginia, 1631. 
Michigan, 1627. 
Maryland, 1636-1773. 
. Massachusetts, 1659-1777 
. South Carolina, 1687. 
- New Hampshire, 1707. 
Louisiana, 1717. 
Georgia, 1754-68. 
. Illinois, 1764. 
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12. M chusetts, 1776-79 

13. M e, 1777 

_14. New Jersey, 1777 

] I nsylvania, 1777. 

lf nm le l i 23s. 

17. New Yor 1778. 

18. Missi: 86 

1 I 

2 A lerate State ° 1862 

2 A 18¢4 

2 1, 1888. 

24. ( ticut, 1887. 

In his book, the History of New England, 





irop states that, in 1633: 

The scarcity of workmen have caused 
n to raise their wages to an excessive 
rate, sO aS a carpenter would have three 


shillings the day, a laborer two shillings and 














s pence, e and accordingly those who 
had nodities to sell, advanced their 
prices sometimes double to what they cost 
in England, so as it grew to a general com- 
I which the court, taking knowledge 
( » of some further evils, which were 
sprung out of the exc ve rates of wages, 
t ry mac n order that carpenters, masons 
et should take but 2 shillings the day, and 
} b ¢ . ce, a at it no cc ymmMo ww itv 
sl 1 be sold at above 4 pence in the shill- 
it th it cost f money in 
E} ? ( wine, etc., ese, in re- 
f a t h of etc. (ex- 
- - 

\ m V lien, in his book, Economic 
al 1 H ry of New England, 1620 
i% ! 

I C ted States 
afi n re of fixed 
I t y were ¢ sned 
t re Ti he council of 
N E } of beaver at 
t lili I ‘ English gfooas 
é ) pere t ie freight added. 
T ty of corn which was selling at 10 
shi ] strike’ led to the prohibition 
of i le to the Indians. Under the pr 
sure of this prohibition the price of beaver 
advanced to 10 shillings and 20 shillings per 
pou the natives having refused to part 


! iver unless given corn. The court 
was obliged to remove the fixed rate and 


the price v h ruled was 20 shillings. An 

yually fru Ss atte! npt was made to regu- 
late the } e of labor. These regulations 
were enforced for about 6 months and ther 


Led 1 Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
the N Eng es went in for regulat- 
‘in the Revolutionary War. 


y measure was motivat 


I ed quite 
as much by the fact t 








1at the continental cur- 
rency lost its monetary value as by the self- 
evident fact that British blockade created a 
£ re shor of consumers’ goods. The 
i le was that the 1774 price level 
§ b and as oarty as the spring 
of 1777 Conn icut, Rhode and and New 
Hampshire were forced to raise the level for 
maxim prices. In Rhode Island, however, 
the town of Providence objected strenuously. 
It directed its representatives in the leg 
ture to fight such measures, as they created 
scarcity and produced animosity. 


In Connecticut, Governor Trumbull warned 
tatement: 
fix a low price to 


s of importation, we sha 


provisions and 
ll find that the 
farmer will cease to till the ground for more 
th is ry for his own subsistence, and 
the mer nt will not risk his fortune on a 
1d precarious prospect of gain 
or apparently was really advo- 
cating what later ge orefer to call 
trolled inflation”. The modern devices 
deception—called farm subsie 
hen unknown in this country. 
States, including New York, Penn- 


sylvan 1 New Jersey, beg: 


nerations 


in to labor un- 


ce cone 


der keen misgivings, however, that pri 
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trol—as such—was a deceptive technique. 
This discovery led to an interstate conven- 
ion being called in New Haven in January, 
1778. The war was still raging and the 
longed-for victory for independence still 
seemed far away. In a stampede of economic 
panic, the delegates voted, therefore, to adopt 
a price advance of 75 percent above the 1774 
price level. 

What was meant to be a radical cure 
threatened to become a disaster, since a run- 
away inflation soon began to encompass the 
national economic life. The Continental 
Congress very quickly realized that it had to 
reverse its policy in order to avert sure eco- 
nomic doom. In its meeting of April 8, 1778, 
it declared, therefore, to the sorely tried war- 
torn nation: 

“It hath been four 


ad by experience that 








limitations on the _ of commodities ts 
not ‘only ineffectiv for the purpose proposed, 
but i of very evil conse- 





nouncement 
ad a reassur- 
fact, so much 
mitted to lapse for 
riod, the Ameri- 
1 that price fixing could 
eguard against the heavy 
cir just war of independ- 
) carry as an additional price 
1ey recognized this as an 
ich proved that, measured 
they all were becoming 
they we 






re winning their 


att+omnt wae dea 
at npt was mace at 





edy to control a deeply 
ed war economy. "On May 25 , 1779, the 
to wn of Bo ton adopted a price acheduis for 

t n a mo! ith-to-mo nth basis. And 
uly of the same year, a State convention 
32 adopted a general price level, 
t that “violators were to have their 
names published in the newspapers as ene- 
mies of the country.” The background for 
this threat against violators was, of course, 
the fact that the very outcome of the whole 
war hung in the balance. 

And as soon as the fortunes of war turned, 
the States rid themselves of the fruitless 
and scarcity-producing price-control system, 
which they had grasped in a moment of 
panic. It is to the undying glory of the men 
and women of the Revolutionary period that 
a whole year before Cornwallis surrendered 
2t Yorktown, all the States had already re- 
pealed their price-control laws. 

hat the American passion for economic 
freedom has deep roots m our history be- 
comes clear when one reads the words of the 
president of Princeton- ~Jol hn Witherspoon— 
in a letter to George ‘Washingt on: 

“Fixing the prices of commodities ha: 
attempted by law in several States among 
us, and it has increased the evil it was meant 
to remedy, as the same practice has done 
since the beginning of the world.” 

The United States Department of Agric l- 
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been 





ture—-summing up a study of price cujiirol 
which that agency complete in 1922—- 
st ited: . 


“The history of government limitation of 
price seems to teach one clear lesson: That, 
in attempting to ease the burdens of the 
people in a time of high prices, by artificially 
setting a limit to them, the people are not 
relieved—but only exchange one set of ills 
for another which {is greater. 

“Among these ills are: 

“1. The withholding of goods from the 
market, because, consumers being in the ma- 
jority, price-fixing is usually in their inte 
est; 

“2. The dividing of the community into 
two hostile camps, one only of which con- 
siders that the government acts in its inter- 
e 





“3. The practical difficulties of ens 


rein 
such limitation in prices which—in ies cae 
nature of the case requires the coo; tion 
of both eee and consumer to make 4 
effective.” 

This is the same Department of Agr ture 


which—24 years later—has been giver \ and 
has accepted the responsibility, under ; 
— Control Resurrection law, for food price 

trol in the United States. ‘ 

“Recent world history offers ad: 
proof of the economic weaknesses of t} 
trolled, or collectivist state. 

Russia, under Lenin and Trotsky, in 1917 
established a government-controlled colle; 


tivist state. Italy, under Mussolini in he 


ne 


ial 


> CON. 


early twenties, followed with some slight 
variations. Germany, in the early thi 





accepted Hitler’s national socialism 
controlled economy. During the same 
Japan adopted rigid controls and 
regimentation, while the United State 
nuee to operate under the indivi in al 
tiative, pri ate enterprise syst 





stem, 
Wor! d War II established that 180.06 ) 


or 


, aiter nearly Zo years of c 


economy and regimentation, were Y 

for 4,000,000 independent Finns, | C 
and did, meet and repel the onslaucht 
German military machine after t ! 
been equipped with food and war mat¢ 

the private enterprise system of the U i 


States 
That same American system of priv en- 
terprise, while feeding and arm ] 





nations, produced the indi i € 
the industrial production, the f 
money, the unlimited war matériel 
overwhelmed and subdued the c 


strength of the German-, Italian-, and J 
nese-controlled economy, regimented 
machines, 
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Political Left-Overs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the attached edi- 
terial from the Daily Times, published 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Monday, July 26, 
1948, entitled ‘Political Left-Overs.” 

POLITICAL LEFT-OVERS 

r the first time since 1856—nearly a cen- 
tury ago—Congress has been called back into 
session during a Presidential election year. 
With the call issued by President Truman in 
( ection with his acceptance speech, be- 

a partisan convention and at a time 
when politics was paramount, no evidence 
exists that the action is aught but a political 
» of desperation. What if anything can 
be accomplished under such circumstances 


Saal 








l, 
here were left-overs from the last session 
of the Eightieth Congress, admittedly. But 
many of them were of such controversial 
hature, some touching upon foreign rela- 
tions, that it was held best at the time to 
postpone action until after the election. As 
it is, the reconvened session may very well 


leave to foreign interpreters the impression 
that we are a divided America, an impression 
Which can well weaken our position abroa 
in crucial times. 


We have in this category of left-overs such 
items as a revision of the bill for admission 
displaced persons, action on the interna- 
mal wheat agreement, the “loan” for 
nited Nations headquarters, the charter of 
le International Trade Organization, the 
Mundt-Nixon bill for control of Communists, 
and the matter of statehood for Alaska. Ac- 
tion at this time on any or all of these 
measures could conceivably have foreign ree 





t} 


actione 
action 
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On the domestic front, still awaiting action 
when Congress adjourned on June 20 was the 
proposal to impose price controls to slow 
down inflation, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, President Truman's 10-point 
Civil rights program which created such a 
furor at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, the bill for Federal aid to education, ex- 
tension of social security, a bill for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, action on uni- 
versal military training—differing from the 
Selective service which was voted—the tide- 
lands oil bill to give States title to land under 
navigable waters within their borders, and 
the repeal of the Federal tax on colored ole- 
margarine. 

Here, on both foreign and domestic issues, 
are sufficient jobs to keep a new Congress 
busy for a full year. That the reconvened 
Eightieth Congress can hope to handle any 
substantial portion of the program is not to 
be expected by any realist. 

It will be best, perhaps, to expect of this 
summer session that it will live up to the 
motives which inspired its call—namely, plain 
partisan politics. Little more is in view. 





The Meaning of Statutes—What Con- 
gress Says or What the Court Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Auyust 7, 1948 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Robert A. Jackson, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, before the 
American Law Institute on May 20, 1948: 
THE MEANING OF STATUTES—WHAT CONGRESS 

Says OR WHAT THE CouURT SaYs 
(By Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States) 

It is an honor to greet this body of lawyers 
and a pleasure to see old personal friends as 
you gather for a work session in the Nation's 
Capital. It is altogether appropriate, of 
course, that a member of the Supreme Court 
participate in the welcoming rites. You 
represent the legal profession in a great 
undertaking to restate the law; I am sure it 
has not escaped your attention that the instl- 
tution of which I am a member is actively 
engaged in the same enterprise. [Laughter.] 
The consideration that you show me on this 
occasion I take to be an example of the fine 
sportsmanship which should prevail among 
competitors. [Laughter.] 

I was told by your president that “too 
elaborate an address is unnecessary.” Your 
president is a master of the art of dressing 
up his desire for brevity in the cloak of for- 
bearance for the speaker. But I shali say a 
few of the things that are on my mind, in 
spite of the admonition, 

Some of us who began attending these ses- 
sions close to a quarter of a century ago look 
back on those days with a certain nostalgia. 
Perhaps we were all a little naive; perhaps I 
was more naive than the others. But as I 
remember it now, what may be Called the 
“climate of opinion” at those earlier gather- 
ings was quite different than it is today. 
The labor on the restatement of the law was 
commenced on the assumption that the body 
of private law as embodied in court deci- 
sions was reasonably settled and fairly 
stable—at least, that most of it would hold 
good while the restatement was being formu- 
lated. Of course, we knew that from time 
to time particular decisions would be over- 
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ruled and that some rules of law would and 
ought to be changed by legislation. But we 
did not anticipate any fundan tal change 
in the attitude of courts to the law itself, o 
toward its development with traditional 
regard for its continuity which is a char- 
acteristic of the common law method. 





[ 


A SYSTEM OF LAWS DICTATED BY IDEOLOGICAL 
THEORIES 

A few days ago, however, Lord Macmillan, 
known pleasantly to many of us, in lectur- 
ing on law and custom at St. Andrews 
University, said something that may awaken 
a response in you. It was this: 

“The lover of our ancient laws and insti- 
tutions, which we have inherited from ou 
fathers, cannot but look on with some dis- 

nay at the process which we see daily in 
operation around us whereby the customary 
common law of the land, which h served 
us so well in the past, is being more and 
more superseded by a system of laws which 
have no regard for the usages and cust s 
of the people, but are dictated by ideological 
theories. 

“There will soon be little of the common 
law left either in England or in Scotland, 
and the statute book and the vast volumes 


of statutory rules and orders will take it 
place. The work of our courts is more and 
more concerned with the interpreta n of 
often unintelligible legislation, and 1 and 
less concerned with the discuss 1 and de- 
velopment of legal principles. Advocacy has 
consequently lost much of its intellectual 


nterest and scope.” 
IMPATIENCE WITH GRADUAL GROWTH UNDER THE 
JUDICIAL PROCESS 

When I read that, I could not help but 
think of our own Mr. Justice Cardozo, whose 
reverence for the common law and commone- 
law methods was so poigantly expressed in 
his address at our third annual meeting al- 
most 25 years ago. On that occasion he com- 
pared the common law to a magical coat de- 








W 


scribed by one of Swift’s characters—a coat 
which, it was said, would grow in the same 
proportions as the body of the wearer. Mr 
Justice Cardozo said with some feeling tha 
the common law had done ji that—and 
that it was “still a good coat ar too good 


to he thrown away.” 

It is not easy from where I sit to fudge 
whether Lord Macmillan’s present fears or 
Judge Cardozo’s earlier hopes represent cur- 





rent conditions in this country as a whole 
The Supreme Court, except incidentally and 
not too successfully, was never an expounder 
of the common law. By £1 R id Vv 
Thompkins (304 U. S. 64), and related case 
and by its practice of decliniz to review 
State-law questions in diversity cases, the 
Supreme Court has closed its own do t 
independent speculation as to common-law 
principles. What, ther , 
as a declirf® in the place of ( 
law in our > f thir I - 
ington d wt C 
State courts or other Federal « \ 
I suspect it is a part of a 
world-wide impatience with a et 
Geliberate pace of growth und 

yrocess, 

The titanic struggle for power 1 eing 
waged between nations and bet n ¢ 

ions is as much one to ch 


within the n 






is to chal 





legal sy I l or eco- 
nomic systems. ‘This involves far more t 
changing rules of property to achieve gre 
socialization, far more than i ng a 
continental system of judicial p dur 
far more than setting up a secret } 

police force. It goes to the very nature 
of the court itself and would alter the 
foundation on which our we r viliza- 


tion has built its legal systen 


COMMUNIST CONCEPT OF THE I E < COURTS 

The concept which dominate all Come 
mun) te l yr ha I ? i oO Soviet 
€ ] Vi e cou 
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has been, and still remains, as it ought to be 
according to its nature, namely, one of the 
organs of governmental power, a weapon in 
the hands of the ruling class for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding its interests.” 

The most striking feature of this concept 
is its primitive mingling in the court of 
the two functions that western civilization 
years ago divided between the courts and the 
legislature. This is not surprising, for it 
comes to us from a country whose legal 
institutions are at least 300 years behind 
the western world in legal development and 
which has had little experience with repre- 
sentative legislatures. It comes from a 
people whom the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion and the great democratic awakening 
that followed our own and the French Revo- 
lution, have never touched. Their history 
has no Magna Charta, no bill of rights. 
Their heroes include no Lord Chief Justice 
Coke to remind the Czar that he rules “under 
God and the law,” no Jefferson, no Mon- 
tesquieux. Lenin, Stalin, and their com- 
patriots stepped into a system of customary 
law deeply influenced by centuries of ab- 
solutism, and their view of the function of 
a court, instead of being an advance over 
ours, is simply an adherence to an old 
euthoritarian practice, 


LEGAL SYSTEM BASED ON JUDICIAL ACCEPTANCE 
OF LEGISLATION 

Of course, we Gemocratic peoples recognize 
that the pclicy of the law is, and should be, 
made by what you may call a “ruling class.” 
Under our own system, legislation is shaped 
by a majority of the representatives cf ma- 
jorities of electors in the various constitu- 
encies. Our concept of the court presupposes 
its acceptance of decisions on policy by the 
legislative majorities that from time to time 
prevail, except where an overriding policy 
is set forth in the Constitution. 

But when a ruling majority has put its 
commands in statutory form, we have con- 
sidered that the interpretation of their fair 
meaning and their application to individual 
cases should be made by judges as independ- 
ent of politics as humanly possible and not 
serving the interests of the class for whom, or 
a majority by whom, legislation is enacted. 

The danger of the competition between 
our western and the eastern concept of courts 
is that the latter is so much easier to apply. 
To carry cut the Soviet conception requires 
a judge only to know which side he is on. 
But to observe the democratic separation of 
functions so as to leave policy making to the 
political bodies and make the function of 
interpretation a professional matter, requires 
training, constant intellectual effort, deliber- 
ation, and detachment. And it is guided and 
aided by the experience of generations of 
common law judges found in the precedents, 

COURTS OWE OBLIGATION OF FIDELITY TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE BODIES 

But as the courts are obligated by the prin- 
civies of our representative government to 
independence in construing the language of 
statutes, so they owe a similar obligation of 
fidelity to the legislative bcdies in applying 
their policies. If the separation of functions 
is to be observed, it is necessary that the ut- 
most clarity prevail in the communication 
of the legislative will as to policy. I read 
from time to time of laws enacted by Con- 
gress of which it is said it will require several 
years to learn how the courts will apply them 
and what meaning courts will give to them, 
Then, too, I occasionally learn of a statute 
that means one thing one year and another 
the next. This seems to be accepted as nec- 
essary and usual, but it really indicates that 
there is something wrong in the process by 
which law is communicated in this country. 
It will not do to blame all of this confusion 
on bad draftsmanship, appropriate as that 
criticism may be at times. It will not do to 
blame it all on the English language for its 
inexactness and lack of precision. 


The unfortunate fact is that neither Con- 
gress in the choice of language it will use, 
nor the courts in the meanings they will 
ascribe to Congress, have really effective 
guidance from consistently accepted prin- 
ciples of interpretation. Of course, a com- 
plete and automatic code of interpretation 1s 
not possible. But in its 150 years of inter- 
preting Federal statutes, the Supreme Court 
has been less willing to commit itself to con- 
sidered guides to interpretation than have 
many of the State courts. Neither has Con- 
gress undertaken to formulate any compre- 
hensive rules on this subject. For the in- 
dividual justice to be left so much at large 
presents opportunity and temptation to 
adopt interpretations that fit his predilec- 
tions as to what he would like the statute to 
mean if he were a legislator. Indeed, some- 
times there is not much else to guide him. 


PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE JUDICIAL 
INTERPRETATION OF STATUTES 


The subject is too large and complicated 
for comprehensive treatment on this oc- 
casion. It involves inconsistent practices on 
such vexing problems as these: When will 
reenactment of a statute carry adoption of 
previous administrative regulations or court 
decision? When will consideration of a 
statute without changing it mean congres- 
sional approval of prior judicial interpreta- 
tion? Statutes that impose criminal and 
civil penalties or create liabilities, or all of 
these, are sometimes said to be construed 
strictly, sometimes liberally, and sometimes 
a middle course is taken. Should there be a 
prescribed, uniform approach to such stat- 
utes and, if so, what should it be? 

What attitudes should be taken toward 
statutes that contravene common-law doc- 
trine, in a Federal system where there is no 
general Federal common law? How far will 
we go to construe a law so as to avoid raising 
a constitutional question? How shall our 
construction differ in the case of what lately 
is called “humanitarian legislation” from 
other enactments, which by contrast must 
be regarded as “inhumanitarian’’—the tax 
laws perhaps—and how shall we as judges 
distinguish the one from the other? 


RESORT TO LEGISLATIVE HISTORY IS OF 
DUBIOUS HELP 


I, like other opinion writers, have resorted 
not infrequently to legislative history as a 
guide to the meaning of statutes. I am 
coming to think it is a badly overdone prac- 
tice, of dubious help to true interpretation 
and one which poses serious practical prob- 
lems for a large part of the legal profession, 
The British courts, with their long accumu- 
lation of experience, consider parliamentary 
proceedings too treacherous a ground for 
interpretation of statutes and refuse to go 
back of an act itself to search for unenacted 
meanings. They thus follow Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ statement, made, however, before 
he joined the Supreme Court, that “We do 
not inquire what the legislature meant, we 
ask only what the statute means.” 

And, after all, should a statute mean to a 
court what was in the minds but not put into 
the words of men behind it, or should it 
mean what its language reasonably conveys 
to those who are expected to obey it? 

The Constitution evidently intended Con- 
gress itself to reduce the conflicting and ten- 
tative views of its members to an agreed for- 
mula. It was expected to speak its will with 
considerable formality, after deliberation 
assured by three readings in each House. Its 
exact language requires executive approval, 
or enough support to override a veto. How 
far, then, should this formal text and con- 
text be qualified or amplified by expressions 
of one or several Congressmen in reports or 
debates which did not find place in the 
enactment itself? 

There is a tendency to decrease the meas- 
ure of the ambiguity which originally justi- 
ied resort to legislative history. But even 
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if the ambiguity is genuine and substantial 
do we find more solid ground by going back 
of it? It is a poor cause that cannot fing 
some plausible support in legislative hist, 
which often includes tentative rather than 
final views of legislators or leaves misinter- 
pretation unanswered lest more definite 
statements imperil the chance of passage, 


A FORMAL STATUTE NO LONGER A SAFE GUIDE FoR 
LAWYER’S ADVICE 


The custom of remaking statutes to ft 
their histories has gone so far that a formal 
act, read three times and voted on by Con. 
gress and approved by the President, is no 
longer a safe basis on which a lawyer may 
advise his client, or a lower court decide a 
case. This has very practical consequences 
to the profession. The lawyer must consult 
all of the committee reports on the bill, and 
on all its antecedents, and all that its sup- 
porters and opponents said in debate, and 
then predict what part of the conflicting 
views will likely appeal to a majority of the 
court. Only the lawyers of the capital or 
the most prosperous offices in the large cities 
can have all the necessary legislative mate. 
rial available. The average law office cannot 
afford to collect, house, and index all this 
material. Its use by the court puts knowl- 
edge of the law practically out of reach of 
all except the Government and a few law 
offices. 


ory, 


POLICY CONTROVERSIES WHICH GENERATED THE 
ACT ARE BROUGHT INTO THE COURT 


But perhaps the most unfortunate conse- 
quence of resort to legislative history is that 
it introduces the policy controversies that 
generated the act into the deliberations of 
the court itself, 

There is no greater aid to law enforcement, 
and to the judicial process generally, than 
clear understanding of what the law requires, 
This, no doubt, is what led Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo to describe your restatement project as 
a “high enterprise.” Confusion or conflict in 
comprehending the meaning of the law, while 
sometimes inevitable, should be reduced by 
every possible device. When Congress has in 
mind one thing, and its enactments are given 
different meanings in the courts, it results 
in repealers and amendments, sometimes 
retroactive and in confusion, litigation and 
controversies that weaken and discredit not 
only the judicial process but the law in gen- 
eral, and government itself. 

Yet, as matters stand today, I do not see 
how Congress can know, even roughly, the 
effect that will ultimately be given to any 
language it may use. And I do not see how 
the bar can, with any large measure of con- 
fidence, advise clients in complicated busi- 
ness transactions what their liabilities or 
duties are. 


STATEMENT OF BASIC PRINCIPLES OF STATUTORY 
CONSTRUCTION NEEDED 


Though it would not dispel all the doubts 
which are inherent in the situation, it would 
help give objectivity to the process of in- 
terpretation and assurance to drafting of 
statutes, if we could have general acceptance 
by the bench as well as the bar of a few 
basic principles of statutory construction. 
Perhaps the Institute could devise a disin- 
terested restatement that would commend 
itself as an acceptable standard for enact- 
ment by Congress, or for application by the 
courts, 

Perhaps the situation requires an approach 
such as was adopted in devising the Federal 
rules. Do not misunderstand me—I am not 
now naive enough to think that if any such 
course were agreed upon nothing would be 
left to what Mr. Justice Cardozo called those 
“tentative gropings, those cautious exper!- 
ments, those provisional hypotheses, that 
are part of the judicial process.” I know 
that such full agreement is beyond the power 
of even this distinguished group of lawyers. 
And I suspect that, even if that millennium 








we judges would perhaps slowly, 
so surely, demonstrate that either 


did arrive, 


ver 
a o » of its legislative history or despite 
it, “millennium” in fact, or in judicial con- 
templation at least, means much less than 
a usand years. 


th vertheless, the problem confronts 

udges, and particularly Federal judges, every 

jay; and it is worthy of any effort you might 

deem proper to make its eventual solution 

- re likely and more immediate. 

t I must not further offend against your 
nt’s injunction against an elaborate 


p esi 
speecn. 
“It is a fine thing that we have these meet- 
ings of our profession. Here we can haul 


each other over the coals and focus attention 


on trends of ill omen for the profession. And 
not least important is the fact that we can 
liquidate our conflicts and worries in social 
sessions. There, in those more mellow mo- 
ments, we may continue discussion of this, 
or of less baffling subjects. 


es 





Anti-Inflation Program 


EXTENSION bong REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
press release expressing my views upon 
the bare minimum means which should 

taken by Congress at this time to curb 
inflation. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At the conclusion of the current hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on anti-inflation proposals of the 
President, I want to take this opportunity 
to express my individual views on the serious 
problem we face, 

As I have repeatedly stated since the Presi- 
dent called Congress into special session to 
consider the heart-rending spectacle of rap- 
idly soaring prices which directly affect every 
American, I have tried to consider every pro- 
posal in a nonpartisan manner. I started 
Wi no preconceived ideas; I end with no 
hard and fast conclusions. Rather have I 
listened with great attention to the fine 
presentation of facts and figures which the 
best minds in the country have given us in 
the limited time available. 

Although Iam unalterably opposed to price 
c rols and rationing in a peacetime com- 
petitive economy, I am reluctantly of the 
( ion that the Republican Party should 
€ titles III and IV of the administration 
bill in the absence of an alternative plan. I 
trust that the President is aware of the tre- 
import of these provisions and 
would fairly and vigorously use them. I, 

well remember, however, that he is the 





nhaous 











Same President who, by his contradictory 
tactics, was responsible for the too rapid 
r e of vital controls at the end of the war. 

ressing myself to the price-wage con- 
ty provision, I must state that I am not 
in ’ Way convinced that it is workable. 
I Uarly an illusion is the so-called wage- 
ol section; with wages a major factor in 
the determination of prices, effective wage 
cont s should be imposed, with a workable 
pr e for adjustments, particularly for 
thos kers who are not adequately rep- 
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resented by strong  collective-bargaining 
units. As to the remainder of the provisions 
in title III, I emphatically state that price 
controls cannot be conceived as a panacea, 
However, the President should be given 
Stand-by authority as he has requested, the 
use of that authority being contingent upon 
definite findings of fact and adequate stand- 
ards. Then the President stands c 
responsible before the people, 
sists that this is the positive 
though I am not convinced, I state again 
that no alternative plan has been offered 
and I cannot with good conscience cry “poli- 
tics” and go home. 

The priorities and allocations provisions 
in title IV are perhaps more reasonable and 
equitable for fair distribution to the people 
of the country of vital products in short = 
ply. Meat and steel are two such produc 
which come quickly to mind. Although ‘T 
once again cannot accept this provision un- 
qualifiedly, I feel that the power should be 
given to the President on an emergency basis 

As a long-range proposition for the eco- 
nomic stability of the country, I am in favor 
of the raising of bank-reserve requirements 
as outlined by the Federal Reserve Board. 
However, nonmember banks must be in- 

opinion. Consumer-credit 


cluded, in my 
controls are aiso desirable for the present, 
tedly stated. I must reiterate 


»mpletely 
since he in- 
answer. Al- 


as I have repea 
that this proposed legislation in the credit 
field, if enacted alone, will not, in my judg- 
ment, bring down prices in the short run. 
The American consumer must not in any 
way be hoodwinked into believing that it 
will. 

In summary then, I do not wish to be a 
stumbling block in the face of reasonable 
evidence presented by competent men. The 
homes of the country are tragically burdened 
by excessively high living costs. Something 
constructive should be done, 





Gold Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the statement of Mr. Wotcorrt, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, which appears on 
pege 9888, of the Recorp of August 5, 

nd which reads as follows: 

I would not discuss this at length were 
it not for the statements made by the gentle- 
man from Texes [Mr. Patman], the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter], and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BuUCHANAN], Which might indicate that the 
action taken by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House and the action 
which we hope will be taken by the House 






today, will have a disastrous effect upon 
Government bonds. 
I, offer for the Recorp the statement 


before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on Tuesday, August 3, 1948, 
pages 465 to 475 of the committee hear- 
ings of the Honorable Marriner Eccles, 
vice chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

GOLD RESERVES 


Mr. Tate. But the change was made from 
40 percent and 35 percent to an even 25 per- 


cent for both, in June of 1945. Would it not 
be desirable to move back to the larger per- 
centages, under present condition: 

Mr. Ecctes. I do not think that ud be 


desirable. I think it would do no immediate 
good and may well give the public a feeli 





that it was an anti-inflation action that was 
not effective and it would not do any good 
for the present. 

At the present time the reserve recquire- 
eer if they were increased—the gold re- 

erve requirements—if they were increased to 
25 and 40, respectively, on currency and bank 
re sits with the Federal Reser banks, it 

ould require $16,069,(00,000. Th e excess of 
pees now held by all of the banks 
Feceral Reserve System is $5,717,000,060 ; 
as a practical matter, the excess amount is 
$4,642,000,000, because in practice 
found that you cannot get closer to 3 per- 
cent of the limit, within the limit There i 
rating ratio. So that I-would say that 
if we increased the reserve requirements to 35 
percent and 40 percent, you would have 
$4,600,000,C00 of excess reserves. Therefore, 
there would be no pressure whatsoever upon 
the ability of the Reserve banks to expand 
currency to meet the public demand f 
rency, or to purchase Government securities 
in the market, or to make loans to member 
banks in order to provide reserve 

if the excess amount that I have mentioned 
cisappeared, as it was used up, through an 
expansion of currency, or if inflatio 
tinued, or through an expansion of the | 
chase of Governments (bonds) by the Federal 
teserve System in the support of the (bond) 
market, then, you would be up against this 
problem: The Federal Reserve System would 
be entirely unable to help the Government 
in its refunding operations, would be en- 
tirely unable to support the Government 
market, and we would likewise be u le to 
meet the increased demand for currency 
from the member banks whose customers re- 
quired currency, and we would have to come 

s 
i 





i 


we have 


an obe 


r cur- 


back to Congress, as we did before, an 
to the Congress: “You must reduce the 
reserve requirement because if you do not 
reduce the (gold) reserve requirement, the 
responsibility for a collapse in the ¢ 
ment bond market that should eventuaie, or 
our inability to supply the banks with cur- 
rency, and, in turn, their inability to be able 
to furnish it to their customers would seri- 
ously impair the whole banking system,” and 
I am sure that the Congress “Ww uld merel 
reduce the requirement again. But it does 
not make very much sense, it seems to me, 
to try to control the expansion and the 
traction through the medium of an ii 
gold standard. That is really what we are 
trying to do, and when we say we want to im- 
pose that reserve requirement, there is a 
much more honest and a much more dil 
way of dealing with the problem. It would 
amount to thi as the excess reserve g 
close to the limits, the smart peop! 
ple that unde ) 1e restri 
immediately say: “Well th 
System Open Market Committ 
ited, in its purchase o v 
will not be able to buy mor 

billion dollars or another $500,000,000 rhe 


] 
limit is th 





Y 














Or perhaps $2 00 5 
s pe big boys, the insurance co! nies, and 


. might say, “I think we had better sell 













i securities to the Federal R rve § tem 
ile we know that they are able to s 
the market,” and you may well have enough 
sale of Government (bonds) that they would 
he excess reserve they held rapi 
others would not use it at all, ! tl 
very fact that it had a limitation f 
limitation itself, could indu 1 lot i 
of Government bonds, which certainly would 
be undesirable and unnecessary, and I see no 
value whatever in changing to that, except 
if the Congress indirectly wanted to say t 
the Reserve System, “You shall not sup] 
the bond market.” Or if they v ted t 
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“We are going to put you in a position where 
you cannot support the public credit.” 

I say the much more honest way to do 
that is to say, “Do not support the 214 per- 
cent rate,” and the other way is to not vote 
for appropriations or for tax reductions that 
create budgetary deficits, but support budg- 
etary surpluses, so that the question of the 
Government being able to take care of its 
refunding can be accomplished without any 
help from the Reserve System. That is really 
the direct way of getting at it. 

This is a Mr. Spar idea. I think Mr, 
Burgess also makes a point of it.. I disagree 
fully and completely with both of them, and 
although Allen Sproul and I disagree on some 
things, we agree completely and fully on this 
issue, and so do all of the economists of the 
Reserve Board and the economists of the 
banks and all the presidents. And the peo- 
ple who talk about this one are what I call 
a few gold-standard money cranks. 

Mr. Ta.xe. I recall when the change was 
made in 1945, that it was agreed by some 
people that deflation was just around the 
corner and that lower reserves would permit 
a greater expansion than the higher one. 
Just as now some people are arguing that 
what we face now is an expanding inflation, 
and that it would be better to bring the fig- 
ures back. 

Mr. Eccies. That is fine, but let us bring 
the public debt down. The idea is you want 
to go back with these figures but you do not 
want to go back with the public debt. The 
action of Congress just recently would indi- 
cate that there is no intention of reducing 
the public debt, and, therefore, it is no time 
now to change the item. When you reduce 
the public debt substantially, then, you can 
talk about changing the ratio that was re- 
duced in order to help meet the expansion of 
the public debt. 

There is just one other point I would like to 
make—and this is a practical operating 
point: Unfortunately, each of the Reserve 
banks is required to carry gold against their 
particular note issues—gold and Government 
(bonds) and against their particular issue of 
currency. That, in one sense, we have 12 cen- 
tral banks. Some day I hope that can be 
changed. I argued before the appropriate 
Committee of Congress in 1945, and this com- 
mittee eliminated, as I recall, these require- 
ments. Senator Glass, in the Senate took a 
good deal of pride in the bill and continued to 
insist upon the gold requirements. We ar- 
gued that there should be the one currency, 
and that the currency of the various Reserve 
banks should be interchangeable. We showed 
that it would save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year in the shipment of currency. 
We got nowhere. But now the very fact that 
we have, in 12 separate compartments, cur- 
rency issues, gold reserve requirements, and 
Government bond portfolios, means that 
some banks may have a deficiency in gold, 
where others have a large excess. 

Now, as a matter of fact, if you should in- 
crease reserve requirements to the 35 per. 
cent—gold reserve requirement, that is—and 
the 40 percent, respectively, and we main- 
tained a 3 percent operating margin, as of 
July 31, there would be four banks that 
would be deficient in gold reserves, even 
though the 12 banks had an excess of $4,- 
600,000,000. That would make it an ex- 
tremely inconvenient operating job for no 
useful purpose. 

Mr. TALLE. Are the deficits large? 

Mr. ECCLES. No; they are not large. 

Mr. TaALLe. I think for June they amounted 
to a little over $105,000,000. 

Mr. Eccies. Well, they are not large. In 
fact, they are comparatively small. New 
York, as an example, one bank, has almost 
half of the entire excess. I have a statement 
with the arguments on this issue that I would 
like to put in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may put it in the 
recora, 


Excess gold certificate reserves over require- 
ments of 35 percent gold certificates against 
deposits and 40 percent against Federal 
Reserve notes, July 31, 1948 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Total re- 





quired | Exeresot 
reserves : 
(35 and 40 tificate 
percent) reserves 
I og as oe a 894, 530 —16, 063 
New York....................] € 300,904 2, 534, 050 
PRUOMENA.. . 22 -c ence ces 997, 087 75, 232 
CIE cc iwnan nim ncevakcusl, 1, eee 152, 012 
a oe 960, 567 112, 849 
SO SS 830, 445 243, 526 
CRN an ninellessccenl, een 1, 521, 868 
ecu 699, 706 —60, 623 
Minneapolis. .......- 439, 810 51, 992 
I en agrees! 708, 449 154, 123 
SS oct ce cebe tee re 579, 575 —1, 472 
8 1, 777, 952 949, 514 


NEST | 16, 689, 793 | 5, 717, 008 





Resolutions of Reserve Officers’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in submitting for the information of 
the Congress, the resolutions adopted by 
the twenty-second national convention 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY ROA’s TWENTY- 
SECOND NATIONAL CONVENTION 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT, DENVER CHAPTER 


Be it resolved, That the ROA convention 
assembled at Denver June 16-19, 1948, sin- 
cerely and wholeheartedly thank the Colo- 
rado department and the Denver chapter 
for their all-out effort in entertaining the 
1948 Reserve Officers Association national 
convention, 


ELECTED OFFICERS-—-NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Resolved by the ROA, That the delegates in 
attendance extend their thanks to the sev- 
eral elective officers of the association who 
have served during the past year. Their de- 
votion to duty, their willingness to give time 
and energy to the affairs of the association 
and to the cause of national security is ap- 
preciated; 

Further resolved, That the association 
congratulates and commends the present 
leadership of national headquarters for their 
accomplishments in the advancement of the 
Reserve program and the affairs of the asso- 
Ciation. 

Further resolved, That the association ex- 
tends its thanks and good wishes to the 
staff of national headquarters for their loy- 
alty, sustained interest, and cooperative 
spirit as manifested in their work and in 
their voluntary willingness to accept read- 
justments in salary so that the expenses of 
the association could be kept within the an- 
ticipated income. 


ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEES 


The ROA extends to the members of the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States our deepest appreciation 
for their intelligent and untiring efforts in 
furtherance of national defense during the 
current session of the Congress. A copy of 
this resolution shall be sent to each mem- 
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ber of said committees by the nationa] head. 
quarters, 


COMMENDATION, H. R. 2744 


Whereas the bill designated in the House 
as H. R. 2744 has passed both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate including 
title III amended which provides for Te- 
tirement pay for civilian components: 

Be it resolved, That the ROA extend its 
appreciation and congratulations to the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for cooperation and assistance in prepar- 
ing and presenting this valuable legislation 
as an incentive for long-term and efficient 
service in the civilian components, 

Also that copies of this resolution be fur. 
nished to the secretaries of each of the 
three departments. 


RESERVE UNITS 


Resolved, That the ROA call upon the 
Department of Defense for a directive re. 
quiring the immediate organization of re. 
serve units in every community in the 
country to which there would be assigned 
all of the available reserve officers and men 
who live in the communities so organized, 


THE NEBLETT PLAN 


Resolved, That this convention commend 
Col. William H. Neblett for his leadership 
during the past year. His initiative in pro- 
posing new plans for the Natiomal Security 
has excited the enthusiasm of our member- 
ship, and it is belleved that the plans should 
be given detailed and careful study. It is 
therefore further resolved, that the plan so 
presented in the address of Colonel Neblett 
to the convention be referred to the National 
Executive Committee, and National Coun- 
cil for study, and any action which they 
deem advisable, including submission to 
the armed forces committees of the Con- 
gress and the Department of Defense, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Whereas the draft of a new National De- 
fense Act has been proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Connecticut: Be it 

Resolved, That the ROA submit this draft 
to the executive committee of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States for 
careful study in conjunction with the plan 
of the National President ROA for a single 
unified citizen military force. 


RESERVE. PROGRAM 


Be it resolved, That the complete imple- 
mentation of the Reserve program be predi- 
cated on present conditions without ref- 
erence to and unaffected by pending legis- 
lation for UMT, or the status of the National 
Guard program, 


PAY READJUSTMENT ACT 

Be it resolved by the ROA, That a pay re- 
adjustment act for officers of the services be 
adopted by the Congress of the United States 
at the earliest possible date. 

NAVAL RESERVE ACT 

Resolved by the ROA, That this organiza- 
tion indorses the Naval Reserve Act of 1948, 
popularly known as the Roper Report, and 
recommends its enactment by the Congress 
as the basic law governing the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


ENLISTED RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Resolved, That the ROA sponsor, assist, en- 
courage, and in every practicable way pro- 
mote the growth and expansion of the En- 
listed Reserve Association and that close liai- 
son between the two organizations be main- 
tained through the three national junior vice 
presidents of the Reserve Officers Association 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Whereas the national defense is primarily 
dependent upon the civilian components of 
the armed services, including the Nationa! 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Air, Navy, 
and Marine Reserves; and 
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whereas voluntary recruiting cannot pro- 
yide the manpower for the civilian compo- 
nents; and 

Whereas temporary selective service is an 
mergency measure only and does not pro- 
vide a long-term flow of soldiers, sailors, and 
9 irmen for the civilian components, and 
whereas universal military training is the 
hest means by which these components can 


e 








neared for any national emergency: Therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the ROA, That the Congress 
should immediately enact a universal mili- 
tary training bill. 
ROA RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That the executive director com- 
pile in booklet form, for appropriate distri- 
bution the important resolutions of the 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second 
conventions, which constitute the announced 
policy and program of this association, to the 
end that the members, and the friends of 
the association may have this material for 
study and use. 

IDENTIFICATION CARDS 


Be it resolved, That the ROA national head- 
quarters arrange with the Department of the 
Army and Department of the Air Force for 
immediate issuance of proper identification 
cards for the use of Reserve officers. 


COMPOSITE GROUPS 


Be it resolved by the ROA, Having learned 
from the address of the Chief of Staff, June 
18, 1948, that composite groups are to be 
eliminated, desires to express its approval of 
this action, 

Whereas the Department of the Army and 
Department of Air have not completed an 
adequate peacetime Reserve program; and 

Whereas during this period of reorganiza- 
tion many officers of superior military knowl- 
edge and ability are becoming overage in 
grade; and 

Whereas in the interest of national de- 
fense it is vitally necessary to keep these 
officers in a branch of the service in which 
they have wartime experience to stimulate 
and maintain the interest of all Reserve offi- 
cers: Now, be it 

Resolved, That the ROA go on record as 
urging the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air to institute without 
delay regulations necessary whereby a board 
of officers be appointed in each locality, this 
board to have authority to review the records 
of such officers and recommend justified pro- 
motions, 

RESERVE TRAINING 


Be it resolved by the ROA, That existing 
armories, airfields, and other facilities of the 
irmed forces should be made available for 
Reserve training by all branches of the armed 
services, regardless of the component or serv- 
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ice to which such facility is allocated, 
APPRECIATION OF MISSION 
Be it resolved, That the ROA support in- 
ision in the training curriculum of all Re- 
serve forces of discussion and lectures pre- 
senting an appreciation of the mission of 
each of the three services and opportunities 
ior joint training wherever possibile, 
UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 


Be it resolved, That the ROA support legis- 
lation authorizing continued payment of ini- 
tial uniform allowance for newly commis- 
Sioned officers and a periodic uniform 
maintenance allowance for Army and Air 
Force Reserve officers similar to that now 
paid by the Navy. 

RESERVE PROMOTION POLICY 


Whereas the interim promotion policy for 
Reserve Officers is vague, ineffective and ap- 
plies only to those officers fortunate enough 
to be assigned to a TO/E organization; and 

Whereas this results in a discrimination 
against those officers of superior military 


knowledge and ability who, because of the 
limited number of TO/E units in each lo- 
cality, are assigned to composite groups; and 

Whereas these officers are expected to at- 
tend periods of instructions, complete a 
minimum number of service correspondence 
school courses, display great interest in Re- 
serve affairs, serve on active duty and give 
of their time in an amount greatly in excess 
of the moneys that will be received under 
the recently enacted inactive duty training 
pay law; and 

Whereas such lack of uniformity is detri- 
mental to the national defense; and 

Whereas promotion in grade is the greatest 
reward that can be bestowed upon those 
officers who so willingly give of their services 
and time in the interest of national defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the ROA go on record as 
urging the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force to institute 
without further delay such regulations as are 
necessary to formulate a definite Reserve 
promotion policy. This policy to include the 
minimum requirements of military efficiency, 
ability, amount of active duty time, num- 
ber of correspondence school courses suc- 
cessfully completed, time in grade or age at 
which promotion will be automatic, provided 
efficiency and other requirements are met. 
This regulation is designed to place the 
civilian components of the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Air Force 
in parity with the Regular Establishments. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


Whereas it is essential for national se- 
curity that all members of the civilian com- 
ponents in the employ of States, and other 
political subdivisions as well as private busi- 
ness being encouraged to remain active in the 
services; and 

Whereas to assist in their training it is 
desirable that members of the civilian com- 
ponents be given appropriate military leave 
in addition to some vacation time with pay; 
and 

Whereas there are enlisted men of the 
armed forces who are also Reserve Officers, 
who do not receive military leave for active 
duty training as officers: Be it resolved, 
That the appropriate action be taken and 
heartily endorsed by the ROA to institute 
an educational campaign to further this 
program, 


EQUALIZATION OF BENEFITS 


Be it resolved by the ROA, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
grant the same protection and benefits to 
military personnel who suffer disability for 
those ordered to active duty for less than 30 
days as is now granted to those ordered 
to duty for more than 30 days. 

(NotTe.—Legislation such as proposed H. R. 
1058 and S. 335 (80th Cong.) which would 
amend the act of June 15, 1936, that supple- 
ment par. 10 of AR 35-3420 dated February 
1946, would correct this inequality.) 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

Fe it resolved by the ROA, That the Sec- 
retary of Defense be urged to undertake 
prompt action within the armed forces to 
bring about an allocation and distribution 
of accumulated funds which comprise the 
undistributed profits from the operation of 
now inactive officers’ clubs and from the oper- 
ation of post exchanges during World War 
II; be it further 

Resolved, That these funds be used to pro- 
vide housing facilities and equipment to be 
used for recreational and instructional pur- 
poses and for training functions on a subse- 
quent self-sustaining basis for Reserve of- 
ficers, 

SPACE—FACILITIES 


Whereas many organized Reserve units, 
especially of the Army and Air Force, lack 
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armories, administrative headquarters, and 
other facilities: Be it 

Resolved by ROA, That it is recommended 
that immediate action be taken by the De- 

artment of Defense to prevent sale or other 
disposal of armed services installations until 
the needs of Reserve units have been fully 
met; and be it further 

Resolved, That district engineers and other 
authorities responsible for leasing of space 
for Reserve units give higher priority to this 
activity to eliminate delays that have pre- 
vailed to give Reserve units the facilities they 
need for adequate training. 

SUPPLIES—EQUIPMENT 

Be it resolved by ROA, That higher priori- 
ties for supplies and equipment for Reserve 
units be redefined and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of equipment to these units be 
effected without delay. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Be it resolved by ROA, To recommend to the 
Congress that assistant secretaries for civil- 
ian components be appointed in the Depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the officer of the executive 
for Reserve and Reserve Officers Training 
Corps affairs in the Department of the Army 
and in the Department of the Air Force be 
directly subordinate to the Chief of Staff; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That an Organized Reserve 
Bureau be established in the Department of 
the Army and in the Department of the Air 
Force. 


OVERSEAS TRAINING 


Whereas there has been called to the 
attention of the ROA the apparent need for 
the establishment of a training program and 
an Office in Europe for Reserve officers affairs, 

Be it resolved by the ROA, That we refer 
the implementation of a training program 
and the establishment of such an office for 
Reserve officer affairs to the executive com- 
mittee of the ROA and the executive of Re- 
serve affairs of the Armed Services, for their 
careful thought, study, and consideration. 

ALIEN VETERANS 

Resolved by the ROA, That we approve the 
passage by Congress of H. R. 5780, permitting 
honorably discharged alien veterans to enter 
and remain in the United States on the prin- 
ciple that a man who fights for the United 
States is good enough to live in the United 
States. 

MILITARY JUSTICE 

Resolved by the ROA, That we approve the 
principles of the bill, H. R. 2575, pertaining 
to military justice recently passed by the 
House of Representatives, and now pending 


in the Senate, our approval including but 
not limited to that portion of the bill pro- 
viding for an independent Judge Advocat 
Corps, as defined and considered in the House 
Report No. 1034 accompanying H. R. 2575, 
and we urge the Sénate to pass this bill, 
(Note: This bill was approved by Cong: 
during the convention.) 


SS 


COMMUNISM 

Whereas the creeping paralysis of com- 
munism has caused the subjugation of more 
than 100,000,000 peoples in Europe and some 
200,000,000 peoples in Asia alone since VE- 
day; and 

Whereas the current fifth column in Amer- 
ica is estimated to be composed of 6,000,000 
members of Communist and Communist- 
front organizations seeking by subver 
and other treasonable means to soften up this 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the ROA encourages its 
departments and chapters to engage upon 
those educational and other constructive 
measures which will both expose 
this vicious threat to national security and 
world peace. 


nd reduce 
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TRAINING PAY 


Whereas the inactive duty training pay law 
for the Army and Air Reserves has been 
passed by Congress; and 

Whereas there has been no appropriation 
of funds by the Congress for the implemen- 
tation of this law; and 

Whereas, the National Guard and Navy Re- 
serves are now receiving inactive duty train- 
ing pay; be it 

Resolved by ROA, That the Congress be 
requested to appropriate without delay the 
necessary funds to put the inactive duty 
training pay law for the Army and Air Re- 
serves into effect. 


ATR FORCE TRAINING 


Whereas many Air Reserve pilots in out- 
lying areas are being dropped because of 
noncompliance with reserve training require- 
ments; and 

Whereas there is furnished only sufficient 
training personnel and training equipment 
to adequately serve the large areas: Be it 

Resolved, That the ROA go on record as 
urging the Air Force to decentralize and 
make available without delay sufficient air 
instruction personnel and sufficient equip- 
ment so that officers in outlying areas may 
retain their flying status more readily and 
more conveniently. 





Britain Spends Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of August 4, 
1948: 


BRITAIN SPENDS YOUR MONEY 


On June 19 Congress got together on the 
Marshall plan and agreed to turn over to 
President Truman $6,030,710,2238 of your 
money for him to give away in Europe—our 
first installment of the European recovery 
program expected to total twenty billions 
in 4 years 

A few days later, the Socialist government 
in Great Britain made an announcement 
which, on the face of it, seemed to have no 
connection with the action of Congress. 
The labor government put its “cradle-to- 
grave” social-security system into cperation, 
effective July 5. 

This new social-security program for Great 
Britain commits the government to do the 
following 

Pay all doctors’ bills for all the British 
people; give them free hospital, surgical, 
and specialist treatment; provide all medi- 
cines free; supply free eyeglasses, hearing 
aids, artificial limbs and other such appli- 
ances; give free dental care, along with free 
false teeth; give sick benefits to all, at the 
rate of $5.20 a week for single men, $9.90 to 
married couples with one child, and so forth; 
maternity allowances of $109.60 to working 
mothers and $32 for unemployed mothers 
for each baby; a $l-a-week allowance for 
all children, regardless of father’s status; 
industrial injury benefits starting at $ll a 
week for 25 weeks for single persons, more 
for married; old-age pensions of $5.20; death 
grants of $80 for funeral expenses; and spe- 
cial payments for widows and orphans. 

Obvicusly, this is going to cost the British 
Government a great deal of money. How 
much, no one can say. The program is so 
garbled with insurance terms that the estl- 
mates don’t maxe sense. 


Besides, the actual dollars-and-cents cost 
of the program will be but a drop in the 
bucket to the devastating damage which 
such a collectivist program will do to the 
spirit of self-reliance, integrity and enter- 
prise which led the British people, in an 
earlier generation, to dominate the world. 

The really interesting question about. the 


cost, however, is this: “Where does the 
British Government expect to get the 
money?” 


The government itself is, by any economic 
yardstick, “busted.” No one will lend it 
any more money—it hasn’t been trying to 
pay its debts since the First World War. 
Its own finances are too tangled to be 
workable. Even with its ventures in na- 
tionalizing industries, in which it swaps 
printing-press bonds for valuable proper- 
ties such as banks, mines, railroads, and 
so forth, it still has no surplus with which 
to pay for these new gifts to its people. 

Government budgets have been operating 
at a deficit since the war, so far as domestic 
taxes versus expenses are concerned. 

So, where is the money coming from? 

The answer is easy—painfully easy. 

The British Government expects the Amer- 
ican people to foot the bill. They expect you 
to dig down in your jeans, or into the sugar 
bow! in the kitchen, for extra hidden taxes on 
everything you buy. You are helping foot 
the bill for the liberality of the British Social- 
ists every time your tax deduction is made 
out of your wages by your boss. You will 
foot some more of the bill when you settle up 
your income taxes next January. 

That's the reason why the British Socialists 
didn’t dare announce an effective date for 
their program until they were certain that 
the Marshall plan would get by Congress in 
a sufficient size to pay for their social-security 
scheme. 

Original estimates were that the British 
Government would get about one-third of 
the 4-year Marshall plan. Thus far, in the 
first-year $6,000,000,000 appropriation, the 
allotments to various countries have been 
plecemeal, so that the exact share for Britain 
isn’t clear. But she’s right up at the top. 
Last figures were that she and France were 
running neck and neck for first place. 

The facts speak for themselves. All the 
denials in the world won't change them. 

You, as an American citizen and taxpayer, 
are being forced to pay over part of your 
money to help the tottering Socialist regime 
in England try to buy its way back into the 
confidence and support of the British elec- 
torate. 

Do you feel that you owe Great Britain any- 
thing after canceling $20,000,000,060 of loans 
to her after the First World War, after giving 
her much more than that in lend-lease, after 
helping rescue her from defeat by the Ger- 
mans and the Japs, and: after giving her 
$4,000,000,000 only 2 years ago? 

Nobody has got around to asking how 
you feel about having your money grabbed 
by your Government and given over to the 
British, to finance their schemes in socialism. 
As a matter of fact, there seems to be a sort 
of conspiracy of silence in this country to try 
to keep the American people from realizing 
that this is the biggest single purpose of the 
Marshall plan. But that’s a fact. England, 
who ought by now to be getting back on her 
own feet, is receiving far more of the ERP 
allocations than is Germany, which is pros- 
trate; or than Italy, which is struggling des- 
perately; or than any of the war-devastated 
nations shown so often in the newsreels. 

Probably the reason why it was decided 
long ago to soft-pedal the fact that the 
lion’s share of the Mershall plan goes to 
England has to do with the unhappy results 
of the British loan we made back in 1946. 
That scheme didn’t work so well; it left a 
bad taste. 

We gave England $4,000,000,000 as a 50- 
year loan. It was supposed to last her 5 
years, and she spent itin 18 months, Noone 
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seriously thinks today she will ever repay jt 
Another proposed “loan” of that nature 
would be laughed out of Congress. 

What did the British Socialists do wity 
that money? They used it first to help 
nationalize industry—not directly, but by 
freeing other funds for that purpose. They 
used it second to cut their own taxes, Their 
first budget under our $4,000,000,000 loan, as 
a@ result, was $3,000,000,000 in the red. On 
the floor of Parliament it was said that the 
American purchases under the loan were 
largely for movies and tobacco. 

This first loan was a terrible mistake—not 
so much from our point of view, for after al) 
we could afford to lose the money if we haq 
to—but from the point of view of the British 
people. Why? Because it made them think 
that socialism was working out—that there 
was actually something in the screw-ball 
ideas invented long ago by Karl Marx and 
others. 

As noted above, the British Socialist Goy- 
ernment squandered the money—your 
money—in 18 months. Then it woke up in 
ajam. Once more it was broke. Meanwhile, 
it had made a mess of everything it touched 
in Great Britain. Its grip on the British peo- 
ple was slipping. Something new and dra- 
matic was needed to reestablish public sub- 
port. Hence the need to put the Beveridge 
“cradle-to-grave” scheme into operation. 

Their friends in the Truman administra. 
tion didn’t dare ask Congress for a new Brit- 
ish loan, after what had happened to the 
first one. Therefore the new loan was 
wrapped up and hidden in the Marshall plan, 
which was sold to the American people as a 
program of keeping babies from starving in 
the bombed areas of Germany, Italy, and 
other war-devastated nations. 

But you are paying the bills. You are 
paying for extravagant social benefits, some 
of them completely silly, for people whom 
you never met in England—and people who 
haven't done much for you, recently, ex- 
cept take your money with a good deal of 
grumbling about it. 

You are helping to subsidize a form of 
government in Great Britain which you 
wouldn’t tolerate in your own country—a 
form which would have collapsed before this, 
if you hadn’t been paying its bills; a form, 
incidentally, which is far closer to that now 
used in Russia than anything else on earth, 

And your money is being used for the polit- 
ical purpose of trying to fool the British 
voters into thinking that their form of social- 
ism is workable, practical, and already be- 
coming so wealthy that it can pay their per- 
sonal expenses for them. 

How do you like it? 





Hierarchy of “Musts” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the following 
very fine editorial, printed in the Los 
Angeles Daily News on Thursday, July 
29, 1948: ; 

HIEZRARCHY OF MUSTS 

Americans have learned to be tolerant of 
a certain amount of nonsense and hokum in 
political campaigns. They even wink at a 
measure of plain lying if it is wrapped in 
attractive propaganda. This attitude will be 
continued to some extent in the coming 
campaign. 








* 


housing. 


There are certain things the voters should 
know, however, so that whatever tolerance 
they care to manifest for buncombe may be 
moderated more closely in accord with the 
facts of life. 

America is confronted with a Series of 
threats that stand as challenges to our sound 
judgment. They are challenges that may be 
met only partially on a partisan or even on 
a political basis. They can’t be ignored and 
they can’t be dodged without considerable 
danger to our economy. 

This is no new crossroads or new crisis. 
It is simply a case of a stepped-up tempo 
in some old ones that we have sought to 
ex se by words, by wishful thinking, or by 
pre tending they weren't really there 

rhe fir ‘st challenge to our sense and our 
well-being is the threat of war. Without 
in any way proposing that we appease or 
mollify the men in the Kremlin, who neither 
give nor ask quarter, it can be said in all 
candor that a war waged for anythig short 
of survival would be disastrous. 

That would not be because we have any 
Y n to fear defeat. If those with low 
I. Q.’s need reassurance on that score let 
it be said here and now that America can 
ek wunete ereneney. But, suppose we 
licked Russia What have we won? Who 
wins an sieeaaelakt Would a defeat of 
ul 
t 
tT 
pi 





Soviet Union, no matter how thorough 
nd lasting, solve the problems confronting 

» United States? Would we be any hap- 

Would our honor be more secure? 

Would a million dead men and two million 
crippled men, most of them extremely young, 
bring us anything approaching Utopia? 
Would ruined and leveled cities do it? 
Would Nation-wide impoverishment do it? 

This is not and is not intended to be an 
argument against defense or any Kind of 
intelligent preparedness. It is an argu- 
ment against the madness called war which 
is opposed more ardently by the rank and 
file who have been through it than by any- 
one else. It is intended to suggest that 
the No. 1 question facing us is whether we 
can devise by legislative or other means some 
way to keep the small cliques in power in 
front of and behind the iron curtain from 
plunging us intu something that would dev- 

tate most of the civilized world. 

Next on the priority list for America to 
ponder and act on without delay is infla- 
tion. If we permit the cost of living to 
run away from normal controls—and Con- 
gress seems to have done something like 

it will spell poverty for millions. It 
Will spell unemployment. It will spell an 
unrest that will drive vast masses of the 
population toward any “ism” or blatant leader 
that can promise relief. It will wind up in 
depression that will be deeper, wider, and 
more terrible than any we have known. 
That’s not scare talk. That’s the kind 
things they are saying to each other in 
Wall Street. Organs of financial interests 
re saying it in print. Financial editors 
are predicting that the Republicans will be 
elected and that the next President will have 

Csperity blow up right in his face. We 
te not anti-Republican enough to want 
1at to happen just to prove we should not 

have a Republican President. 
We must find a way to control inflation, 
prevent more of it, ‘and to turn the spiral 
of prices, whether for commodities, services, 
or labor, back to a level nearer the norm on 
he basis of past experience and in the light 
oi the general well-being. 

The third item on the list of “musts” is 
Because they do not see the need 

nore homes too many persons who are Well 
oused do not realize its existence. They go 
SO lar as to deny it. The real situation is 
iol pretty. Briefly it is this: In every large 
ity in the East and Middle West shacktowns 
nd trailer camps have sprung up. They are 
ible from trains and busses and local 
orities do not know what to do about 





ne 
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These shacktowns and camps are not just 
something that a few million dollars could 
correct in a few weeks. They call for large 
scale outlay. They call for planning. They 
call for many social adjustments. Leaving 
rents virtually uncontrolled and leaving hous- 
ing entirely to private industry have not 
brought the results the leaders of free enter- 
prise promised. We wish they had. We still 
believe in free enterprise. But free enter- 
prise must be pushed a little—not pushed 
around but straight ahead. It must be 
helped. 

An America of shacktowns means disease. 
It means crime. It means deteriorating 
morals. It means lower real-estate values. 

The President has called the Congress into 
special session to wrestle with these chal- 
lenges and others. Congress calls it a polit- 
ical trick. If Congress really wishes for a 
political triumph let it act on them, and do 
something about them and the people will 
make a decision about who deserves the cred- 
it. They will put it about where it belongs. 

The time has come for us to act democracy 
as Well as talk it, 





Changes in the Republican Platform Fore- 
cast the Inability of Governor Dewey 


To Lead the Republican Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
titular head of the Republican Party by 
reason of his defeat for the Presidency in 
1944 and his nomination for another try 
in 1948 has been conspicuous by his si- 
lence at this special session of Congress. 
Although he has sent emissaries to 
Washington to remind the Republican 
Members of Congress to mind their man- 
ners and to listen respectfully to Presi- 
dent Truman’s program to combat high 
prices and the housing shortage, Gov- 
ernor Dewey has remained silent on 
these critical problems. He has prom- 
ised to cover infiation in his campaign 
speeches, but by his silence he has ad- 
mitted his inability to persuade the 
Republican leaders of the Eightieth 
Congress to take any effective action to 
help the people. 

Perhaps Governor Dewey is justified 
in maintaining his silence. The open 
rebuff at the hands of the Republican 
leaders of his efforts to amend the dis- 
criminatory Displaced Persons Act may 
be proof that Dewey could never be more 
than a figurehead in the Republican 
Party. There is other evidence that this 
is so. 

At Philadelphia a subcommittee was 
put in charge of preparing a tentative 
draft of the 1948 Republican platform. 
This tentative draft contained many fine 
promises—most of them utterly incon- 
sistent with the reactionary record of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress. 
When this draft was finally adopted by 
the Republican Convention, however, 
many of its most significant provisions 
had been mangled beyond recognition. 
The hand of old high-tariff Joe Grundy 
Was Omnipresent. Indeed, it was ac- 
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curately observed that the old obstruc- 
tionist 1940 firm of Martin, Barton and 
Fish had been reorganized with Grundy 
as the senior member. The 1948 sta- 
tionery now reads Grundy, Martin, 
Dewey and Pew. Mr. Speaker, I made 
a comparison of the tentative draft of 
the Republican platform with the final 
draft, and the changes indicate pretty 
well that the special interests continue 
to control the Republican Party today 
just as they have always done in the past. 
These changes in the Republican plat- 
form forecast the inability of Governor 
Dewey or anyone else to lead the Re- 
publican Party or the Republican Con- 
gress to higher ground. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the principal 
changes to which I refer include the 
following: 

First. Atomic energy: The Republican 
Party had the first opportunity to pre- 
pare a platform of governmental so 
ciples since the arrival of the atomic age 

In accord with the practice of the 
Eightieth Congress in making a football 
out of atomic energy—first in respect of 
the nomination of David Lilienthal, and, 
second, in the juggling of the terms of 
the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—the Resolutions Committee 
struck out of the subcommittee draft the 
single, solitary reference to atomic 
energy. There is no promise of continued 

civilian control and development to the 
public benefit. The Republican Party 
clearly demonstrates that it is still living 
in the prehistoric day of the dinosaurs. 

Second. Public power: The Resolu- 
tions Committee struck out the pledge of 
the subcommittee to make adequate ap- 
propriations for the progressive develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water power re- 
sources. The sell-out to the private utili- 
ties is completely consistent with the 
record of the Eightieth Congress in cut- 
ting appropriations for the development 
and distribution of public power for the 
benefit of all the people. 

Third. Taberism: The subcommittee 
draft made the following statement about 
the attempted scuttling of the Marshall 
plan by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations: “We will implement with ap- 
propriations any commitment made by 
legislative enactment.” The isolation- 
ists of the Republican Party had their 
day in the Resolutions Committee, which 
struck out this commitment. This con- 
stitutes an admis sion that, once the cam- 

? 
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paign is over, Mr. TABER again be the 
real power in "formulating Republican 
foreign policy. 
Feurth. Reciprocal- 
The subcommittee draft contained two 
specific statements in support of recipro- 
cal-trade agreements. In the Resolu- 
tions Committee, however, the Smoot- 
Hawley nugh~4 tariff influence of Pennsyl- 
vania’s boss, Joe Grundy, prevailed, and 
the final ars ft of the GOP platform sup- 
ports only a system of reciprocal trac 
without commitment to the Hull pro- 
gram of reciprocal-trade agreement 


trade agreemen 


This is the traditional Republican addic- 
tion to ge yen at the expense of 
stagnation of our trade and comme 

incorporated in he Gearhart bill on re- 
ciprocal trade as passed by the House, 
which Secretary Marshall found so ob- 
jectionable that he ad d Con 
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“Under the circumstances I think our na- 
tignal interests would be better served to 
permit the Trade Agreements Act to ex- 
pire than for H. R. 6556 to be enacted.” 
Fortunately, some of the worst provisions 
were taken out in the Senate, but the bill 
finally sent by Congress was signed by 
the President with a statement of regret 
over the failure to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for the customary 
3-year period and the new, complicated, 
time-consuming and unnecessary pro- 
cedure for the negotiation of reciprocal- 
trade agreements, So, we can only hope, 
with justifiable apprehension, that the 
Dewey deal with Grundy and Martin for 
the timely switch of the Pennsylvania 
delegation to the Dewey bandwagon does 
not ring the death knell for reciprocal- 
trade agreements. 

Fifth. Taxes: The subcommittee draft 
suggested that in reducing taxes one of 
the considerations should be to relieve 
persons of limited income who suffer 
from inflation. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee and the convention rejected any 
such suggestion of concern for low- 
come taxpayers. In view of the Knutson 
rich-relief income tax reduction bill, it 
would have been mockery to do anything 
else. The full committee, moreover, 
added a suggestion of repeal of the Fed- 
eral estate and gift taxes, which have 
already been reduced by 30 percent by a 
technical section tucked away in the 
so-called income-tax bill. 

Sixth. Social security: In 1944 the 
Republican Party pledged to abandon its 
opposition to social security and advo- 
cated “extension of existing old-age in- 
surance and unemployment insurance 
systems to all employees not already 
covered.” The 1948 drafting subcom- 
mittee, apparently aware of the record 
of the Eightieth Congress in depriving 
nearly 1,000,000 workers and their fam- 
ilies of social-security protection, over 
the veto of President Truman, limited 
the 1948 pledge to extension of old-age 
insurance “to cover all employed per- 
sons.” Even this was more than the 
resolutions committee could accept, and 
the commitment to extend coverage to 
all employed persons was deleted. 

Seventh. Federal aid to education: 
Federal aid to the States on a “just basis 
to increase educational opportunities 
without Federal control” came to the 
same end in the resolutions committee 
and in the Republican convention as did 
Senator Tart’s bill for Federal aid to 
education in the Ejightieth Congress. 
The tentative plank was abandoned. 

Eighth. Tidelands: Although not in 
the subcommittee draft, the resolutions 
commiitee made an express concession 
to the most powerful lobby to appear on 
the Washington scene in recent years. 
The abandonment of the interest of all 
the people in the mineral resources be- 
yond our coast line to special interests in 
general—and the oil companies in par- 
ticular—which admittedly failed in the 
Eightieth Congress because of the threat 
of veto by President Truman, has now 
been solemnly promised by the Republi- 
can national convention. 

While GOP disregard for the everyday 
problems of the average American family 


is reaffirmed in the failure to outline a 
practicable program against the high 
cost of living, or to do anything about 
housing, these little-noticed changes in 
the tentative platform prepared by the 
drafting subcommittee stress that the 
Old Guard of the Republican Congress 
still are in control on anything that 
really counts. There are a couple of new 
faces on the billboards, but the men who 
put them up are the same disciples of 
reaction. 

The candidates, regardless of their 
personal view, are wed by the shackles of 
the Republican platform, which is, and 
must be, the record of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Governor Dewey has described 
it as a “magnificent statement of prin- 
ciples. You unanimously adopted it. I 
proudly support it.’”’ In his acceptance 
speech Governor Warren finally broke 
down and said something nice about the 
Republican Congress—something that 
he had conspicuously omitted throughout 
his campaign for first place on the ticket. 

The issues are clear. The American 
people will not reject the progressive 
leadership of President Truman for a 
couple of candidates who apparently can 
do nothing more than mimic the reac- 
tionary record of the Eightieth Congress. 





The Canadian Experience Is the Best 
Proof of the Effectiveness of the Presi- 
dent’s Proposal To Impose Selective 
Price Controls on Scarce Commodities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman’s program for 
selective price controls has been cnal- 
lenged by the Republicans. In my opin- 
ion the Canadian experience is the best 
answer to this opposition. 

The Republicans charge the President’s 
proposal to impose selective price con- 
trols on scarce commodities is ineffective. 
Price controls must be imposed either on 
all commodities or on none at all. 

The very opposite is true. The present 
situation is totally different from the sit- 
uation which we had during the war. 
During the war, we had a terrific discrep- 
ancy between purchasing power and ci- 
villian supplies and consequently we 
needed all cur controls. Today, produc- 
tion has caught up with demand in many 
areas and those areas do not require con- 
trols. However, in other fields scarcities 
are still acute, and in those fields we need 
controls. 

That selective price controls can be 
highly effective is demonstrated by the 
experience of our neighbor, Canada. 


Canada has continued the system of se- 
lective price controls, and, as a result, 
Canada’s cost of living increased by only 
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52 percent over that of 1935-39, while the 
American cost of living has increased 7) 
percent. Canadian food prices have in- 
creased 78 percent while American foo 
prices have increased 114 percent. For 
every dollar an American spends today 
for food, clothing or rent, a Canadian 
has to spend only 75 cents. 

On the same day in June 1948, Canadi- 
ans paid 53 cents for sirloin steak anq 
Americans had to pay 85 cents; Canadi- 
ans paid 69 cents for butter, Americans 
paid 90 cents; Canadians paid 29 cents 
for hamburger, Americans paid 55 cents, 





The Increase in Gold Reserve Require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Bank, as 
Passed by the House, Might Be 
Disastrous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the limited bill passed by the House for 
the restriction of bank credit is both an 
ineffective and dangerous anti-inflation 
measure to the economy as a whole. 

The President’s proposal to increase 
reserve requirements of member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System by itself 
and alone would not be sufficient to curb 
inflation. However, it would be useful 
as one of the elements in the compre- 
hensive inflation-control program as out- 
lined in the eight points of the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

The increase in the gold reserve re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve Banks 
as now proposed by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee would make no 
contribution whatsoever to the fight 
against inflation, but if adopted, might 
be of disastrous consequences to the 
economy as a whole. 

Although at the present time all Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined are hoid- 
ing gold certificate reserves in excess of 
the proposed new requirements, these 
reserves are unevenly distributed among 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks, and the 
reserve of several banks would be in- 
sufficient to cover the new requirements. 

According to the testimony presented 
by Marriner Eccles before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
new proposal might precipitate the kind 
of money panic which the Federal Re- 
serve System was created to prevent. 

Furthermore, the new requirements 
might jeopardize the ability of some Re- 
serve Banks to supply credit to their 
member banks and compel the Federal 
Reserve System to abandon support of 
the Government-bond market. 

The Republican proposal, while com- 
pletely ineffective in the fight against in- 
flation, might precipitate a run on the 
currency and the collapse of the bond 
market. 
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Agricultural Conditions 





EXTENSION Po REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me before the Kentucky Farm Bureau 
in Louisville, Ky., January 9, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Allen and members of the Ken- 
icky Farm Bureau, it is a great honor to be 
your guests today and to speak to you for a 
short time. 

Last year the 1,300,000 people in Kentucky 
who live on 240,000 farms produced agri- 
itural products valued at $550,000,000. 
In wealth and production and above all 
in the character of its farm population, agri- 
culture is the dominant force in the econ- 

omy and life of Kentucky. 

During the recent war, American farmers, 
comprising only 15 percent of the country’s 
‘bor force, increased their production by 
re than one-third. They were handi- 
capped by inadequate manpower, equipment, 
transportation, but by working long 
; and without stoppage, they fed our 
ial workers, armed forces, and in part, 
ur allies. It was an unmatched and never- 
to-be-forgotten example of hard work, co- 
operation, and patriotism. 

The war has passed, and with it has gone 

he common objective which evoked a great 
cooperative effort, hut the necessities and 
requirements of the war years have not 
passed. The task of the American farmer 
has not ended; nor is it even diminished. I 
wish that every American citizen could com- 
} nd fully the ma ignitude of the respon- 

lities of the American farmer in today’s 
world 

Since the beginning of the war, and de- 
spite its casualties, the population of the 

1 has increased by 200,000,000 people. 
It, With this great increase of human be- 
ings who must have food, there is less food 
t before the wa 

rhe war dislocated the producers of food. 
It destroyed the capacity of devastated coun- 
s to build or repair farm machinery and 
to manufacture fertilizers. It struck at the 
morale and the health of millions of people. 

result, excepting — United States, Can- 
ila, Australia, Russia, and some South Amer- 
countries, the c sapacity of the great 
d-producing countries of the world to 
provide even a minimum amount of food for 
eir millions has been reduced. It is a 
and disquieting fact that today, in 
there is not enough food in the world 

r the people of the world. 
the close of the war, 36 nations, includ- 
ing the United States, united to form an 
ization knewn as the International 


















Emergency Food Council, which is now to 
I a part of the Food and Agriculture 
S 1 of the United Nations organizatio 

Gj Clinton Anderson, Secretary of am. 
( ure, represents the United States on the 
IEFC, and another American, Mr. Dennis 
I gerald, is its secretary. The chief func- 


¢ +) 


he IEFC is to estimate yearly the 
m food requirements and the food 

n of each of the 36 member coun- 
tries and to allocate export quotas of food 
from ¢ itries having a surplus of produc- 


1e Geficit countries. 
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In the latest survey made by the IEFC it 
was estimated that the deficit countries, that 
is, those which cannot produce enough for 
their needs, will in 1948, require the im- 
port of 38,000,000 tons of food to eke out a 
minimum ration, and that 17,000,000 to 
18,000,000 tons of the deficit can only be sup- 
plied by the United States. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, 18,500,000 tons of food were 
exported from the United States to deficit 
countries. 

During the present fiscdl year, ending 
June 30, 1948, the United States proposes to 
export 520,000,000 bushels of its total grain 
crop of 1,400,000,000 bushels, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has already pur- 
chased 400,000,000 bushels for that purpose. 

These figures give some idea of the magni- 
tude of the world responsibility of the 
American farmer, but the requirements for 
export do not tell the full story of his task. 

In addition to the unprecedented demand 
for export, we must supply the increased 
food demand of our own people. Our popu- 
lation has increased in the last decade by 
10,000,000 pecple. The current national in- 
come of the American people, swollen by 
production for foreign and domestic demand 
deferred by war, has reached the stagger- 
ing sum of $200,000,000,000. Armed with 
this tremendous purchasing power, the 
people consumed in — 17 percent more 
food than before the wa As an exa nple, 
the average individual cons sumption of mea 
in the year 1947 was 155 pounds per per- 
son, compared with a prewar consumption 
of 126 pounds per person. The story is the 
same for poultry, milk, and butter. If the 
present high rate of employment and conse- 
quent high national income continues, do- 
mestic consumption of rood will, of course, 
increase. There is also reason to believe that 
foreign demands will continue for several 
— Estimates given by the 16 European 

ations cooperating under the Marshall 
ra state that through the years 1948-51, 
food imports and fertilizer from the Ameri- 
can continent valued at $13,717,000,000 will 
be required. 

I have emphasized these tremendous de- 
mands, domestic and foreign, that are being 
made upon the American farmer for definite 
and specific reasons. 

The first reason is, strictly speaking, not 
within the scope of my subject, but be- 
cause a few uninformed people blame the 
farmer for the cost of food, I want to point 
out the fundamental causes of the inflation 
which plagues us today. Those who make 
the criticism may not realize that the aver- 
age per capita farm income of all persons 
living on farms for the year 1947 was $725 
compared to the average nonfarm income 
of $1,480, and that in previous years an even 
greater disparity prevailed. They may not 
consider that the farmer must use his in- 
come, to pay higher labor costs and higher 
prices for the ee he uses. They 
may forget that the price the consumer pays, 
is not the price this farmer receives, and that 
in the journey from farmer to consumer the 
costs and profit of transportation, labor, 
processing and distribution are added 

The real causes of the higher cost of food 
and other commodities are fundamental, 
and are not determined by the imposition 
or the absence of any governmental con- 
trols. Inflation arises because there is more 
money and more credit than there are goods 
to purchase. 

Upon the monetary side, there is existent 
in the United States today a volume of 
money and credit of over 200 billion dol- 
lars, 3 to 4 times larger, than before the 
var. This volume was created by debts 
and deficits incurred during the war. 

Upon the supply side some commodities 
are short because we are not yet produc- 
ing enough for our own needs, as in the 
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case of steel. Others are short because of 
tremendous exports, as in the case of grain. 
The present prices of grain, grain products, 
meat, poultry, eggs, milk, and butter cannot 
be charged to the American farmer for, with 
the possible exception of meat, he is pro- 
ducing more than enough for the needs of 
this Nation. 

It is my opinion, and I believe that it is 
justified by the facts, that the price of these 
products can be traced directly to the fact 
that we are exporting tremendous quantities 
of grain. Can anyone doubt, that if the 
520,000,000 bushels that we will export in this 
fiscal year, or any considerable part of it, 
could be used here for food and for feeding 
purposes that the prices of grain, bread, meat, 
poultry, eggs, butter, and milk would not be 
greatly reduced? 

I want it clearly understood that I do not 
criticize the necessary export of grain to 
needy countries for relief or rehabilitation, 
but I want it as plainly understood that I do 
criticize with all of my strength the attempt 
that has been made in some quarters to make 
it appear that the export of grain has little 
or no connection with the price of food. I 
am happy to report that during the special 
session of Congress, I heard Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson, Secretary of Commerce 
Harriman and Mr. Fitzgerald, Secretary of 
the IEFC, and others who testified before the 
Senate committee, state frankly that the 
export of grain was one of the causes of high 
prices of meat. 

I believe strongly that it is a matter of 
justice to the American farmer, who is some- 
times charged with the responsibility for 
prices, that these facts should be frankly 
admitted. 

* believe further that the success of the 
Marshall plan will depend on the extent to 
which it is supported by public opinion, 
grounded on true facts. It is essential that 
the people know that the continued export 
of great quantities of food and other com- 
modities will require substantial sacrifices 
on their part in prices and shortages 

My chief reason, however, for emphasizing 
the requirements that are being placed upon 
the American farmer, and the dependence 
of our own people and the people of the world 
upon his continued production, is to poin 
out that the welfare of agriculture is not a 
matter of concern to the farmet i farm 
people alone, but a matter of national con- 
cern. 





Some people view farm legislation as spe- 
cial preferential legislation, but, to the con- 
trary, legislation which protects and con- 
serves soil resources and tends to stabilize 
prices and production is in the national inter- 
est 

You have asked me to discu with you 
farm legislation which the Congress will enact 
during the present session. Naturally I can- 
not state with definiteness the exact Meas- 
ures that may be enacted, or the exact form 
that they will take. Therefore, I shall at- 
tempt to describe what I believe to be the 
attitude of the Congress toward vour prob- 

, and to outline gencrally the i rtan 

of legislation. 

y 1 year in the Congress, I have found 

rsity of opinion upon practically every 

yn of import ance. This diversity « 

inion is not limited along party lines, 

but is found within party line I believe 
that I can truthfully say that there i: ite 
unanimity upon farm problems than in any 
other field 

This unanimity grows from the ever-in- 
creasing awareness that the welfare of i- 
culture is not a group interest but a 
of national interest It come from the 
realization that 15 percent of the Nation’ 
workers are charged with the respo lity 
of feeding all of the people of the Nation, 
and many th millions throu ut the 





world It comes from the know 
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when domestic and foreign demands are re- 
duced, we must be prepared to protect agri- 
culture and the Nation against a repetition 
of the experiences of the years following the 
First World War and the early thirties. 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, the chief objective was to bring 
order to the fiscal affairs of the Nation, that 
its credit might be preserved, that surpluses 
instead of deficits would be available for the 
retirement of debt, for funds for foreign re- 
lief, funds for such social programs as might 
be approved, and for ultimate tax reduction. 
We succeeded in the objective of assuring 
fiscal stability. Expenditures were reduced 
for the first time in years, the first surplus in 
17 years was achieved, and the first debt 
payment from tax revenues was made. But 
even in this first year of fiscal stabilization, 
I believe that fair provision was made for 
the American farmer. If you will make a 
careful study and analysis of the appropria- 
tions made for functions which concern the 
American farmer, I believe that you will agree 
that he received fair treatment from the 
Congress. 

Throughout the session it was recognized 
that the action taken was of a transitional 
nature, and that a long-term program of 
greater permanency must be adopted. With 
that end in mind, Senator AIKEN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, joined 
with Senators THYE and YOuNG, also members 
of the committee, in introducing and secur- 
ing the passage of a resolution which pro- 
vided that a Senate committee be established 
to formulate a comprehensive farm pro- 
gram. Similar action was taken in the 
House, and for the last several months the 
two committees visited many sections of the 
country and heard hundreds of farmers and 
leaders of farm organizations. Their pur- 


pose was to learn from farmers themselves, 
rather than from governmental officials, the 
type of farm program that should be adopted. 


Your former President, the able and dis- 
tinguished Hon. Edward O’Neil, was one of 
those who testified and his views presenting 
your program have been confirmed by a 
preponderance of the testimony heard. The 
House committee paid a short visit to Hop- 
kinsville and Hon, CLirrorp Hope, chairman 
of the committee, told me that it was one of 
the most helpful and interesting visits of 
the trip. 

These committees have not yet made their 
formal and fuil report, and I cannot tell you 
with certainty the form that it will take, 
but from conversations with individual 
members, from reading the preliminary 
report of the House committee, and sampling 
the opinion of a number of Members of 
Congress who are greatly interested in Agri- 
culture, I am enabled to believe with con- 
viction that farm legislation of a long-term 
nature will be passed by the Congress during 
this session. 

First, I feel sure that the importance of soil 
conservation will be confirmed and greater 
provision made for its continuance. In 
this period of expanding production and in- 
creased Gemands for food and fiber, we 
are struck by the imperative necessity of 
soil conservation. In an effort to supply 
food and fiber the American farmer culti- 
vated in 1947, 77,000,000 acres of wheat and 
£6,000,000 acres of corn. Competent agri- 
culturists believe that this average is very 
close to the limit that can be safely tilled. 
Even with this tremendous acreage and the 
blessing of wonderful crop weather for 8 
years, it has been necessary to literally mine 
the soil to meet unprecedented needs. Even 
with the continuance of favorable factors, 
We cannot supply these needs indefinitely. 
If this mining of the soil is continued, it 
will jeopardize the future health and wealth 
of this Nation. We are a young nation, 
but it has been estimated that we have 
already destroyed the topsoil of 282,000,000 


acres, and that we are now in the process 
of destroying the topsoil of an additional 
700,000,C00 acres. These considerations lead 
directly to the conclusion that soil conserva- 
tion is a matter of national interest, as well 
as farm interest, and that its cost must be 
borne in part by the Nation. In this Con- 
gress this premise will be emphasized and 
supported in several ways. I have been told 
by members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture that increased attention will be given 
to the withdrawal of marginal lands from 
cultivation through reforesting. I know 
that reclamation projects which bring new 
lands into cultivation, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which emphasizes soil 
conservation, will be supported. In view 
of the misleading statements that have been 
made, it is worth while to mention that last 
year the Eightieth Congress made the largest 
appropriation in history, $132,000,000, for 
reclamation projects. Perhaps of chief in- 
terest to you in the subject of soil conser- 
vation is the question as to whether or not 
Soil Conservation functions and appropria- 
tions will be continued. Good progress has 
been made in the Nation and in Kentucky. 
I am informed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment departments that as of July 1, 1947, 
189 soil-conservation districts had been or- 
ganized, covering nearly 18,000,000 acres on 
178,000 of Kentucky’s farms. Over 140,000 
Kentucky farms have carried out one or more 
conservation practices, such as liming, ter- 
racing, contour farming, ditching, and other 
measures of improvement. I have no doubt 
that the program will be continued and 
strengthened, and that every effort will be 
made to secure an increased and adequate 
appropriation for the coming year. There is 
a strong movement to consolidate the vari- 
ous agencies administering this program, at 
least in its educational aspects, in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency. This 
movement has the support of the Farm 
Bureau. These programs have been admin- 
istered by farmers in a democratic way. I 
hope that in the same tradition and spirit 
of self-government and devotion to their best 
interests, that the farmers will decide this 
question and decide the form that such 
consolidation should take. 

If the present great demand for agricul- 
tural products could continue we would not 
need to worry too much about emergency 
programs, quotas, or support prices. The 
great task would be to produce and to pro- 
tect soil. The present situation points up 
the importance of a prosperous industrial 
economy which will demand increasing 
amounts of food and fiber and the import- 
ance of export markets. Farmers know this 
and there is an increasing understanding of 
the interdependence of agriculture, labor, 
and capital. 

The best thing and the most important 
thing that could happen to American ag- 
riculture is that the present high level of do- 
mestic employment and income should con- 
tinue and export outlets developed. 

We cannot be assured that the present 
favorable conditions will continue, and it 
is likely that as food production increases 
in other countries, exports will decrease. 

If this occurs the expanded productive 
capacity built up in the war and postwar 
years will aggravate the problems for which 
our prewar measures were not wholly ade- 
quate. 

How can we protect ourselves? A great 
part of the machinery is available. It is 
necessary that it be not destroyed, but that 
it be made more effective. 

First, research must be encouraged. Every 
effort should be made to strengthen the 
services of the land-grant colleges; our own 
University of Kenutcky in its extension work; 
our county agents; the machinery provided 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering; the Bureau of Ani- 
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mel Husbandry; and the facilities of the 
Research and Marketing Act, in the fielg of 
research. Research is needed to fing new 
uses for farm products, so that demand 
may be stabilized and increased. Research 
is needed to point the way to lowered costs 
of production. 

The war period was characterized by re. 
duced costs of production, through the use 
of machinery, better farming practice, lime 
fertilizer, better stock, more electrification’ 
greatly resulting from increased research. 
The REA fits into this program. ; 

Electrified farms are more productive, more 
profitable, and save labor. It should be 
noted that loans in the approximate sum 
of $40,000,000 have been made available to 
rural electrification cooperatives in Ken. 
tucky and that 43.8 percent of its farms, anq 
112,000 customers are now served. 

When foreign demand slackens, and prices 
recede, reduced costs in production and 
marketing will pay off. I have found a 
great approval in Congress of research ac- 
tivities and of the Rural Electrification Adq- 
ministration. 

Looking to the future, the second great 
field which requires action is that centering 
upon price support. As you know, the 
Steagall amendment to the Agricultural Act 
of 1938, which extended the provisions of 
the act to additional crops at increased levels 
of pacity, will expire at the end of this year. 

It has not been necessary to invoke the 
parity formula except in the cases of a few 
commodities, but I believe the Congress will 
extend the price-support program to provide 
a cushion in case of a downward trend that 
might reach the disaster proportions of a 
decade ago. Various proposals have been 
made for the revision of the parity formula, 
and I am not able to say which will be 
adopted. Among others, there is a sugges- 
tion that support prices might take into 
consideration the carry-over crops so that 
large and unmanageable surpluses would not 
build up. If such a factor should be con- 
sidered, it seems to me that it would be 
necessary to give special consideration to to- 
bacco because it is not a 1-year carry-over 
crop and because of its special problems. I 
will carefully watch this matter. 

The support of farm credit, and farm co- 
operatives also enter into this building up 
of insurance measures for the future, but I 
cannot discuss them in the detail that they 
deserve. 

I emphasiz> again that farmers, the Na- 
tion, and Congress will be blind and foolish 
indeed if we do rot learn from the experi- 
ences of the past and provide these measures 
of insurance. 

In the world field, the rehabilitation of 
Europe and the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade signed at Geneva on October 30, 
will offer a start toward better trade relations, 
which could lead the world into safer po- 
litical and economic relations. 

Tobacco is the great cash crop of Ken- 
tucky. The 1947-48 Burley crop is valued 
at $175,009,000, or more than the total farm 
income of 1939. I know that all of you ap- 
preciate the importance of developing export 
outlets for our surplus tobacco. During the 
war American soldiers in England, Europe, 
and other sections of the globe gave Kentucky 
tobacco millions of dollars of free advertis- 
ing. The people of those countries developed 
a taste for our tobacco which can he capl- 
talized by increased exports upon their re- 
habilitation. It is agreed that tobacco should 
be employed by our Government now as an 
incentive to the increased production of food 
and coal in Europe and occupied countries. 
The Congress has given official recognition to 
the principle of incentive goods by incor- 
porating in the foreign-relief bill passed at 
the special session a provision that 5 percent 
of the appropriated funds could be used for 
the purchase of incentive goods. While the 








a 


we ,ental appropriation for the occupa- 

nal = of Germany did not specifically 
wovide for the purchase of incentive goods, 
0 report filed by the committee recom- 
mended that tobacco be supplied for use in 
oc Sea territory. These steps lead me to 
pelieve that any legislation enacted in fur- 
therance of the Marshall plan will contain 
ms for the inclusion of incentive 





: sods, notably tobacco. I am very happy that 
at the last session of Congress that I had the 
nonor of introducing an amendment to the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 
unon behalf of myself and Senator BarKey, 
which resulted in restoring $75,000 of the 
appropriation of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cl i] Relations. This Office promotes the 
exgort of surplus farm commodities and has 
been very helpful in finding foreign markets 
for our surplus tobacco, 

In such a discussion as this I know that 
I have only touched upon the many fields 
of legislation which affect the farmer. 


I recognize the importance of social meas- 
ures which will raise the standard of living 
and provide greater opportunities for our 
farm population, and which will encourage 
young people and our returned soldiers to 
make a profession of farming. It is essential 
to our national life that the small farmhold- 
ers be strengthened and that their families 
be provided opportunities for better health, 
education, and security comparable to the 
opportunities available to other segments of 
our citizenship. 

This Nation is faced with great obligations, 
and some priority must be assigned to its 
revenues and resources, but with respect to 
these measures of opportunity I hope that 
forward steps will be taken during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

A bill providing for Federal aid to educa- 
tion and to our teachers, in whose intro- 
( ion I joined, has been reported favorably 
to the Senate and will be acted upon by that 
body at this session. 

Several bills providing for greater health 

y are now being considered by con- 
ssional committees. I do not favor the 
easure advocated by the President which 
rovides for compulsory insurance under 
ig Federal control, but I believe there 
is a e ae that a measure providing aid 





to th tates may be enacted. 
Ev ery farmer is interested in farm-to- 
market roads. In 1944, Congress authorized 


that $1,500,000,000 be appropriated in yearly 
installments of $500,000,000 to aid the States 
in the building of primary, urban, and farm- 
to-market roads. Kentucky has made good 
use of its funds, and stands at the very top 
in plans programed, approved, and in con- 
tracts let. Its apportionment of $10,146,149 
during 1947, has been programed to spend 
$9,644,328, aiding in the construction of 687 
miles of road. 

The present program will soon expire and 
is essential that during this session of 
Congress, legislation be enacted to continue 
Federal aid for our roads. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Roads, which 
committee, with the House committee, is 
charged with this responsibility, I hope to 
have a part in this program. 

I cannot close without calling your at- 
tention to some general problems which af- 
tect all of us, not merely as members of an 
occupational group, but as citizens of the 


Eve ry American citizen is troubled with the 
igh cost of living and with the danger of in- 

ised inflation. Neither politics nor name 
( 3 Will solve the problem. It arises from 
f nental causes which cannot be perma- 
neatly cured until production meets demand. 








n this period, when production is catching 
in effort is being made to arrest infla- 
by voluntary methods rather than by 
~~ governmental controls which the peo- 
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ple dislike and which could discourage the 
production which is so sorely needed. 

Let me assume to urge you to cooperate 
faithfully with this program and in this 
great effort to halt an inflation which could 
destroy all the gains that we have made. I 
am sure that you do not want, nor do I favor 
Government controls upon the farmer. 

Another great undertaking to which I hope 
you will give your support is the execution 
of the Marshall plan. Agriculture, labor, and 
industry in the United States cannot remain 
prosperous unless the world is healthy. Aside 
from material and humanitarian reasons a 
rehabilitated democratic Europe is the best 
insurance against war and for our own se- 
curity. Several years ago, I might have con- 
curred in the view of those who oppose aid, 
but today we must be willing to make sacri- 
fices to promote the peace of the world, for 
that is the greatest objective of mankind. 

In what I have said today, I hope you will 
not get the opinion that the Congress will 
not critically review the requests of all 
sectors of cur economy, including agricul- 
ture. I do not believe that you would want 
the Congress or your Representatives to do 
that, for I think that you will agree with 
me that it is the duty of the Congress not 
to serve any special group, but to attempt to 
do that which is best for all the people 

I have been concerned by some of the de- 
mands that are made upon Congress, with- 
out seeming regard to their effect upon the 
Nation or its people. 

I am concerned by the proposals that have 
been made, that, in this 1 year, we adopt 
the Marshall plan and spend $6,800,000,000, 
that we continue an abnormally high budget 
of $40,000,000,000, that we embark upon pro- 
grams that would cost several billions more, 
and that at the same time we reduce taxes. 

These proposals are inconsistent in their 
very nature. They cannot be carried out. 
They will cause inflation. We cannot have 
all of them at one time. We must be honest 
with ourselves and with the people. 

In this year of decision we must determine 
our primary obligations and concentrate on 
those obligations. I believe that those pri- 
mary obligations are the support of measures 
which will promote world peace and which 
will strengthen our domestic economy of 
agriculture, labor, and industry. 

It has been a great pleasure to speak to 
you. I could not state my opinion of you 
and the regard in which you are held, better 
than in the words of your former president 
in his valedictory at Chicago. He said: “Your 
organization has won the respect and esteem 
of Congress to a degree that is most gratify- 
ing. The kindness and courtesy which con- 
gressional committees invariably extend to 
all Farm Bureau witnesses reflect the high 
regard in which our organization is held in 
Washington. Senators and Congressmen, as 
well as other officials of Government, have 
unquestionably been impressed with the fact 
that farm pecple are generally dependable 
witnesses. They are invariably fair in their 
approach, not only to legislation affecting 
agriculture, but also to issues affecting other 
groups.” 

I congratulate this organization for its 
long, determined fight for legislation which 
has redounded to the national wealth and 
interest. I congratulate you and salute you 
for your magnificent work during the war 
and today in providing food for the world. 
I congratulate you for your never-failing ap- 
preciation and support of the traditions and 
principles of our Government. , 

All of us can congratulate ourselves that 
in a generally unhappy world, we are priv- 
fleged to be citizens of this country, whose 
system of government and of competitive 
enterprises, maligned as it may be by a few 
of our people, is still the last best hope on 
earth, 
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Government Support Has Little or Noth- 
ing To Do With the Present High Level 
of Food Prices 
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Saturday, August 7, 1948 


, 


Mr. MOR _ Mr. Speaker, the Me- 
publican Members of Congress appar- 
ently are renew to blow hot and ‘cald 
on the issue of high prices. They seek 
credit for continuation of the Democratic 
program of price support for the farms 
but at the same time they charge that 
these policies are responsible for the 
soaring cost of living. The Republicans 
should decide which of these inconsist- 
ent positions they want to take, although 
the actual truth is tt hat the support } 
gram has little or nothing to do with the 
present high level of food pric. 

The Republicans charge that 
can be done about the high cost of living 
as long as the Government continues its 
present farm price support program. 

Government support actually has little 
or nothing to do with the present high 
level of food prices. 

Under existing legislation, price sup- 
port for farm products becomes effective 
only when prices on the open market 
fall below 90 percent of parity. At the 
present time the market price of prac- 
tically all farm products are higher than 
the support-price levels because the sup- 
ply of farm products is still substantial] 
smaller than the demand. 

The only important exception is po- 
tatoes. Potato requirements during the 
war were about 50,000,000 bushels greater 
than the average production in prewar 
years. In order to stimulate production, 
potatoes were brought under the ; 
support program. However, except for 
1944, potato crops have been exception- 
ally large since the price-support pro- 
gram began. Starting in 1947, acreage 
goals were established for commercial 
potato farms, and producers who ex- 
ceeded these goals are not eligible for 
support. Although potato acreage has 
been reduced by 36 percent over the last 
5 years, production has remained high 
because of increased yield per acr« 

Since 1946 the Department of Agricul- 
ture has demanded that the present 
mandatory price-support provisions be 
replaced by a more flexible program. 
The Steagall amendment, the present 
legal basis for the mandatory price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity, will expire 
on December 31, 1948. However, under 
the Agriculture Act of 194§ 
the Republican Eightieth Congress, th 
90 percent price support level will be con- 
tinued until the entire 1948 crop has been 
marketed and only thereafter will sup- 


As 


nothing 





price- 


port prices be reduced to a level between 
60 percent and $90 percent of parity 





passed by 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though a number of different bills pro- 
viding Federal assistance to the States 
for the purpose of financing a minimum 
foundation education program and of 
more nearly equalizing educational op- 
portunities were introduced into the 
House and Senate not one succeeded in 
passing in the Eightieth Congress. It 
might be stated that more than 150 Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bills have been 
sassed by the Congress since 1802, but 
not one of them was for general public 
school purposes. 

The Federal-aid-to-education-with- 
out-Federal-control bill, H. R. 2953, 
which I sponsored during the Eightieth 
Congress was reported favorably from 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, but it was im- 
possible to get a meeting of the full com- 
mittee to consider this particular bill. 
There seemed to be a general opinion 
that if the bill could have been voted 
on by the full committee and reported 
favorably to the House that it would 
very likely have been enacted into law. 

The bill, H. R. 2953, particularly safe- 
guarded the control of educational policy 
now exercised by the States. It did this 
in a number of ways which I shall not 
take the time to enumerate. I shall 
say, however, that no Federal depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States could exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over or 
prescribe any requirements with respect 
to any school or any State educational 
institution or agency with respect to the 
administration, the personnel, the in- 
struction, the methods of instruction, or 
the materials of instruction under the 
provisions of this bill. Federal control 
was specifically prohibited. 

There was not the slightest tendency 
in the bill in any statement toward the 
union of church and state. Federal 
funds were to go directly from the United 
States Treasury to the treasuries of the 
respective States to be spent strictly 
under the States’ own laws and exactly 
the way each State spent its own school 
funds. Since the main provisions of the 
bill are generally well understood, they 
will not be repeated at this time. 

Every reasonable effort was made to 
get the bill enacted into law. When it 
is recalled that approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 was provided for Europe and vast 
amounts of money for many other pur- 
poses, does it not seem that the much 
smaller amount of $300,000,000 per year 
could have been given to the public 
schools of the United States? 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that Federal aid without Federal 
contrel for public schools came nearer 
to being enacted into law in the Eightieth 
Congress than at any time heretofore. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Nominating Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey at the Republican National Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp my address 
nominating Gov. Thomas E. Dewey as 
candidate for President at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This is the greatest honor of my life. I 
am about to nominate the next President of 
the United States. 

It is appropriate that this nomination, in 
the most critical time of our history, should 
be made in this historic city of Philadelphia, 
Here the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted. Here was written the Declaration 
of Independence. Here was framed the Con- 
stitution. Nearby, at Valley Forge, American 
patriotism had its first real test in suffering 
and sacrifice. Here, 92 years ago, the Repub- 
lican Party held its first national conven- 
tion. In that time of crisis our party pre- 
served the Union. Once more we meet to 
save America, Fortunately, our party is pre- 
pared. 

From the east coast to the west it has de- 
veloped new leaders—the kind that make a 
party and a nation great. It is our task to 
select from among them all that one man 
who is best qualified to be President and who 
can best lead us to victory. 

By every test there is one man who towers 
above all others. Every man and woman who 
hears my voice knows whom I mean. He has 
the American people behind him. He has the 
fighting vigor to wage a winning campaign. 
He can carry the crushing burdens of the 
Presidency. 

Our candidate must have experience and 
ability. He must understand and believe in 
party responsibility. He must continue 
building the Republican Party as a solid 
foundation for social progress, prosperity, 
and human freedom, 

The Republican Party needs that kind of 
leadership today. That kind of leadership I 
offer you now. 

For many years the biggest State of the 
Union was controlled by an alliance of Tam- 
many Hail corruption and left-wing radical- 
ism. It became the spawning place of the 
New Deal. 

Then, in the darkest days of the 1930's, 
there arose in New York City a young man 
born and raised in Michigan, in our great 
Midwest. He gave stirring leadership to the 
fight against erganized crime and political 
corruption. He gave Tammany Hall the worst 
licking it ever had in its whole history. 

His name and fame were on the lips of all 
the Nation. Here was recognized a man with 
infinite Capacity to grow. Along with that 
determination, that firm pursuit of justice, 
he had other qualities. He picked able as- 
sistants; welded them into a hard-hitting 
team; won them as his loyal friends and as- 
sociates; kept them unswerving through the 
years. He has the warmth and human qual- 
ities so necessary to inspire the loyalty and 
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devotion needed to rebuild a party, 
great State, and now to lead the greate 
tion in the world. 

Through years of expanding friendship and 
confidence, he developed a Party program 
Then in 1942, the years of effort were re. 
warded. The people of New York elected 
him the State's first Republican Governor 
in 20 years. 

Four years ago, our party turned to him to 
lead its national campaign in time of War, 
Two years ago, he was reelected Governor of 
New York by nearly 700,000 votes, the great. 
est majority ever given any Governor. 

It is not enough for a nominee to be a great 
party leader. Above all, he must b2 a great 
President. He must be a man of under. 
standing and broad vision in world affairs. 

Over the years, the man of whom I speak 
has consistently led the way toward the 
building of a foreign policy that makes senso. 
He vigorously pointed the way in shaping a 
program of aid to Europe on a practical, busj- 
nesslike, productive basis. No man in Amer. 
ica today is better prepared as President to 
set up a top-notch State Department and 
give it the loyal, intelligent backing that wil! 
carry the world toward peace. 

Our next President must be America’s 
greatest administrator. He must be a mas- 
ter of the art of government. He must have 
ability to get things done, and get them done 
well. He must have experience and wisdom 
in choosing big men for big jobs, getting 
along with them and getting results. He 
must know how to listen and to learn, how 
to accept advice as well as to give orders, 
He must know the value of a dollar and he 
must know the value of a billion dollars. He 
must know how to produce the utmost bene- 
fit from such vast sums for the people. He 
must take over our $40,000,000,000-a-year 
Government and whip this monstrosity into 
sensible shape. 

He must have human sympathy and en- 
lightened vision. He must understand the 
people’s aspirations for security, health, edu- 
cation, and social progress. 

We in the Republican Party have the man 
who possesses all these qualities. 

It was my good fortune as Governor of 
Pennsylvania to be closely associated with the 
Governor of New York for 4 years. We con- 
ferred frequently. During that time I 
learned to know his fine qualities of leader- 
ship. I learned of his great administrative 
talent, of his ability to get along with the 
legislative branch, and to work in harmony 
with the other leaders of his party. 

Over these years, a warm friendship has 
grown up between us. It is a friendship that 
has been strengthened because we have the 
same ideals of government, the ideals of hon- 
est, competent, economical service to the 
people, 

The record of his accomplishment is 
breath taking. Taxes were cut 40 percent; 
debt cut 25 percent, yet the State built up a 
half-billion-dollar surplus, State aid to edu- 
cation was increased by 80 percent. A $400,- 
000,000 bonus was paid to veterans. 

New York made an enviable record in vet- 
erans’ emergency housing and other veter- 
ans’ legislation. 

Under his leadership, New York reorganized 
its welfare services; took new strides in pub- 
lic health. Through all the war and recol- 
version, a record of industrial peace was 
made—the best no-strike record of any in- 
dustrial State. Abuses in workmen's com- 
pensation were wiped out. Vigorous pro- 
grams were enacted for the control of live- 
stock diseases. Legislation was enacted to 
wipe out inequalities in the opportunity for 
employment and to protect every man’s right 
to earn a livelihood; and to assure equal pay 
to men and women for equal work. 

These are but a few high lights of the 
amazing record of a great Republican gov- 
ernor, It was made possible by outstanding 
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inis talent working with and 

through a political party. 
“here are four qualities in which our can- 
didate for President must excel: 

1. Courageous vigor that can campaign and 
win for the entire Republican ticket. 

2. Mature leadership that recognizes party 
sponsibility. 
7 3. Statesmanship that can give leadership 
for peace ina troubled world. 

4. Administrative capacity—and this is 
essential—for it is only through this that 
ther qualities can be made effective. 

“These requirements, as I list them, fit one 
man so sharply and so precisely, that his 
name has been in all your minds as I spoke 


administrative 


f them. 

"This candidate has all these qualities so 
necessary for the next President of the United 
‘He has them in full measure. 

We have known hima longtime. Through 
all that time he has grown in the confidence 
f the party and the people. Today we have 
reason to be thankful that he started so 
young on the national scene, and that he 
has already led us in a great national cam- 

. He emerges today in a robust ma- 
turity ripened by years of high responsibil- 
ity—still a young man in the prime of vital- 
ity—fit to lead a Nation that is still young, 
still expanding, still going places. 

It is the greatest honor of my life to pre- 
sent to this convention a man who for years 
has belonged to all America, tried, tested, and 
true, America’s next President—Thomas E. 
Dewey. 


States 





Public Housing No Way To Solve Slum 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Melchior Palyi: 

PUBLIC HOUSING NO WAY TO SOLVE SLUM 

PROBLEM 


(By Melchior Palyi) 


The United States Government has a $20,- 
000,000,000 stake in housing through owner- 
ship and mortgage guaranties. Now it is 
proposed to overcome the shortage of housing 
for low-income families by more Government 
spending. The idea is that slums should be 
cleared and the slum dwellers housed in new 
Government-housing projects. 

Who is a slum dweller? Suppose we define 
eligibility for Government housing in terms 
ol incomes under $2,000. If so, every family 
receiving an income less than that is entitled 
to new housing with the rent reduced by way 
ot Government subsidy. But the people with 
$2,100 income are not entitled to it. They 
will remain in older and less desirable hous- 

, than those in the lower-income bracket. 
Wherever the limit is drawn, it leads to this 
Same uneconomical and unsocial result—a 
premium is placed on earning less, or con- 

Cing the housing officials that one earns 
The higher the limit is drawn, the more 

nilies would fall into the privileged class 

{ subsidy receivers. Even at the modest in- 
come of $2,000 and below, some 12,000,000 
families would become eligible for housing, 
ta total cost to the taxpayer of more than 
$150,000,000,000, using the per unit estimates 
ot the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 
Even prorated over a long period, this addi- 
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tional burden would just about bankrupt the 
United States. And construction resources 
would be siphoned out of the market for 
private housing. 

Does this mean there is nothing we can 
do for the underprivileged family which is 
financially unable to provide itself with 
decent housing? There is a great deal we 
can do without further inflation of the 
national debt and without political control 
of housing which is implied in Government 
ownership. 

The Bureau of Census reports that in the 
last 7 years we have made unparalleled 
progress in improving our housing situation, 
The 1947 housing survey showed 93.2 per- 
cent of all urban homes to be in satisfactory 
repair, as compared to 88.6 percent in 1940. 
Every year of prosperity will whittle the 
substandard housing count further. Both 
quantitatively and qualitatively American 
housing is at an all-time high and getting 
better every year, although this fact is some- 
what obscured by population growth and 
migrations, as well as by artificial forces, 
such as income inflation and rent control. 

Furthermore, the city of Baltimore is prov- 
ing that enforcement of the existing city 
housing laws can go a long way in eliminat- 
ing slum conditions. Block by block, the city 
is compelling property owners to meet min- 
imum housing standards. The elimination 
of junk, broken fences, and odd buildings in 
the yards alone has brought surprising re- 
sults. The advantage of rehabilitation is 
that it does not reduce the supply of hous- 
ing at this time of excess demand. 

Where whole neighborhoods are too de- 
teriorated for rehabilitation, the local gov- 
ernment can buy up slum tracts, clear them 
and sell the land for private redevelopment 
on a closely regulated reuse plan. Many 
cities already have such legislation; Indi- 
anapolis and Chicago, to mention two, have 
put the programs in motion. In short, pub- 
lic housing is unnecessary because its major 
objectives can be accomplished without it, 
and at lower cost as well as without the cor- 
ruption, inefficiency, and waste which are 
bound to accompany bureaucratic encroach- 
ment into a basic economic function. 





Congress Should Do All Possible To 
Prevent Further Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion Congress is making an error 
in failing to take action designed to do 
something more about the upward swing 
of prices. Everybody knows what chaos 
could come if we have run-away infla- 
tion. 

Practically all of my relatives are low- 
income people. It is this type of individ- 
ual with whose affairs and financial 
struggles I have been and am most fa- 
miliar. Furthermore, as the father of 
three children, I feel I am aware of the 
difficulties which more and more are con- 
fronting parents who are trying to rear 
children. Necessary food and clothes 
that children must have are swiftly get- 
ting completely out of reach for the aver- 
age American family with several chil- 
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dren. No doubt the thing to be most 
alarmed about is not the present price 
structure—bad and serious as it is—but 
the trend which has been characterizing 
this country’s prices for several years. 
What will the situation be a year from 
now? What Will the situation be 2 years 
from now? What will the situation be 
3 years from now if the present skyward 
trend of prices continues? Shortsighted 
national policy today coupled with in- 
action in connection with our rapidly 
growing and expanding inflationary 
spiral, could bring on the same kind of 
national difficulty we faced when the 
depression overtook us in 1929. 

I am for free enterprise and individual 
initiative as much as any human being 
could be. If it were not for free enter- 
prise and the reward of individual ini- 
tiative, the kind of family from which I 
come—plain farm people, many of 
whom have rented land—on both sides 
of the house—my mother’s family and 
my father’s family—would never have 
had a chance in the world. On the other 
hand, when economic trends of a dan- 
gerous nature over which no One indi- 
vidual has control or is responsible for 
confront us, it becomes a national duty 
to see that such a trend is coped with, 
and, if possible, to see that solutions to 
the problems which arise thereby are 
found. Therefore, as one Member of 
Congress who represents small farmers 
and many wage earners as well as peo- 
ple who are in the higher income brack- 
ets, I feel it would be wise for the Con- 
gress to accept most seriously at this 
time the responsibility of trying to do 
something about the price situation 
which rapidly is becoming worse. In my 
opinion what we do today will determine 
what our situation will be tomorrow; in- 
action today could be very costly. 





Should the FCC Grant Radio Time to 


Atheists Every Time a Religious Pro- 
gram Is Presented Over the Air? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, atheists have no more standing 
to ask for equal time with religious pro- 
grams over the air than violators of the 

n0ral law would have the right to ex- 

pound immoral ideas on an equal basis 
with time granted to those who defend 
the moral law. 

The general rule of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that equity 
should be observed by radio stations in 
granting equal opportunity to opponents 
on different sides of a controversial pub- 
lic question is a good one. However, 
there may be difficulty at times in de- 
termining what is a controversial public 
question. 
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Recently the FCC exhibited a strange 
attitude when it refused to grant Sta- 
tion WHAM at Rochester, N. Y., an ap- 
plication for a 3-year renewal and gave 
it only a temporary renewal until Sep- 
tember 1, pending further study. The 
reason apparently was because WHAM 
refused to lend its facilities to an atheist, 
program that sought radio time after a 
religious program in which an acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of God was 
shown to be fundamental to our form of 
government. FCC is wondering whether 
WHAM did not violate its regulation in 
failing to give the atheist program equal 
time with the religious program. 

If FCC gives way to the proponents of 
the atheist side of this controversy it will 
be falling into a dangerous sophistry that 
seems to be increasing these days. 

The difference between the case of the 
atheists and that of the radio station in 
this matter is much like the difference 
between the Soviet Constitution and the 
Constitution of the United States on the 
subject of freedom of religion. Article 
124 of the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Freedom of religious worship and freedom 
of antireligious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens. 


The first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States reads, in part, 
as follows: 

Congress shall make no laws respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


The Soviet Constitution puts religion 
and atheism on an equal basis. The 
American Constitution makes no refer- 
ence to atheism whatsoever. Atheism is 
foreign to our basic philosophy of gov- 
ernment. There is no controversial 
public question in our philosophy of gov- 
ernment as between religion and athe- 
ism. The framers of our form of govern- 
ment assumed the existence of God and 
frequently referred to Him. The ques- 
tion of the existence of God was beyond 
controversy in the minds of the found- 
ers of our government. 

If it be argued that the phrase in our 
Constitution, “the free exercise thereof,” 
includes the guaranty of the freedom to 
teach atheism, such a conclusion is not 
warranted. The Constitution guaran- 
tees the free exercise of religion. Re- 
ligion is the relationship between man 
and God. Atheism denies the existence 
of God, and, therefore, any such rela- 
tionship. Hence atheism is not a re- 
ligion at all. It may well be that indi- 
viduals have a legal right under the free- 
dom of speech to advocate atheism all 
they wish. But this does not make athe- 
ism a “controversial” public question, 
The great body of men from the begin- 
ning of history down to the present time 
have put the question of the existence 
of God beyond controversy. Men have 
similarly put beyond controversy the 
question of the wrongness of deliberate 
murder. No one will contend that the 
radio stations would have to give to 
“Murder, Inc.” the same radio time as 
they gave to the police department in its 
efforts to protect human lives. 

I wish to include in my remarks a very 


excellent analysis of the case of Station 





WHAM by Mr. Edward J. Heffron in the 
July issue of Columbia magazine. The 
article follows: 


ATHEISM Bips For A PLACE ON THE AIR 
(By Edward J. Heffron) 


On May 1 the Federal Communications 
Commission declined to grant the usual 
3-year license renewal to a radio station 
because it had refused time for an atheist 
broadcast. Instead, it authorized a tempo- 
rary renewal, good for only 4 months, which 
said in effect that it wanted more time to 
study the case. 

The average religionist may be disposed to 
say, “Of course atheism isn’t entitled to the 
same rights as theism,” and let it go at that. 
He may even condemn FCC for hesitating 
over the matter. 

I submit that the problem is not so simple, 
and I should like to explain why. 

First of all, we should understand why it 
is that FCC has anything to do with the 
matter at all. If Columbia published an 
article urging a return to God and deploring 
the evils of godlessness, and then declined 
to publish a rejoinder submitted by an athe- 
ist, no Government agency would so much 
as look at the matter. The reason is that 
everyone is free to publish in this country, 
no Government license being necessary to 
that end, so if the atheist finds his rights 
are not accommodated in the columns of this 
magazine, no one denies him the right to 
start one of his own. There are 140,000,000 
people in this country; there is room for 
140,000,060 publicaticns, or 10 times that 
number if you will—and all with equal op- 
portunities. 

But the radio spectrum is limited. The 
number of available 1—A frequencies is very 
small indeed; and even the gross number of 
frequencies, of whatever class, falls far short 
of the present demand. It would fall shorter 
still if broadcasters, like publishers, were free 
to espouse one editorial position to the ex- 
clusion of all others (e. g., one station can 
now accommodate the legitimate demands of 
labor and management; if that station were 
to limit its broadcasts to the views of man- 
agement, labor would undoubtedly seek an 
outlet of its own, thus increasing the de- 
mand). 


RADIO MUST SERVE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Because the number of all frequencies, and 
particularly of the most desirable frequencies 
(for the benefit of any who want to be tech- 
nical about the matter, let me say that 1 
really mean frequency plus power plus pro- 
tection) because these numbers are limited, 
thus making truly free competition impos- 
sible, Congress provided that radio should be 
a licensed business, thus distinguishing it 
from the press. As a necessary corollary of 
this arrangement, it provided that broad- 
casters may not serve their private interests 
primarily, but must first serve the interests of 
the public. (If, in serving the public, they 
can also make a profit, that’s all right; but 
they may not lawfully sacrifice public service 
to private profit.) 

Congress created the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to see to this, and pro- 
vided that the Commission should grant 
licenses for not more than 3 years—and after 
that renewals—but only upon a showing of 
service of the “public interest, convenience, 
or necessity.” 

As a consequence the Commission holds 
that each broadcaster must serve the inter- 
ests of the public as a whole. And it further 
holds that any station which devotes its 
time to the presentation of cnly one side of 
a controversial public question, to the exclu- 
sion of other sides, is not serving the public 
as a whole. 

Where this threatens to lead us, in the 
matter of atheist broadcasts, it is now easy 
to see; but before going into that application 
of the principle, I'd like to say a word about 
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the principle itself. It is really a great Safe. 
guard of the rights of minorities. One may 
be sure that most broadcasters will not con- 
sistently present only such views as are at 
variance with the views of the majority, stjj 
less attack the majority without right of 
reply, for that would cost them money, But 
in given areas broadcasters would not neces. 
sarily hurt their revenues by ignoring or 
castigating Catholics, Jews, Negroes, work. 
ers, et al. In fact they might even improve 
them. Since there are usually no more fre. 
quencies available whereon the minority 
might evenly defend itself, its only protec. 
tion is the “public interest, convenience, or 
necessity” regulation of the Communications 
Commission, 

Catholics and labor unions have reason 
to know this. Some years ago, the Commis. 
sion’s predecessor, the Federal Radio Com. 
mission, invoked the self-same principle to 
deny renewal of license to a notorious anti. 
Catholic broadcaster, the Rev. Bob Shuler, 
A few years ago FCC held that if a station 
was not giving labor a sufficient break via 
sustaining time, it would have to sell time 
to the unions. I know of no specific cases 
where Jews, Negroes, and other minority 
groups were similarly safeguarded; but of 
course they benefited by the necessary im- 
plications of these two cases. 

So much for the background of the case 
which was the basis of FCC’s action on May 
1, the case of Robert Harold Scott. 

In March 1945 Mr. Scott, a professed athe- 
ist of Palto Alto, Calif., filed a petition re- 
questing that FCC revoke the licenses of 
three California stations—KPO and KFRC of 
San Francisco, and KQW of San Jose. He 
charged that these stations had broadcast 
indirect arguments against atheism, by way 
of church services, prayers, Bible readings, 
and other kinds of religious programs, as well 
as direct statements and arguments against 
atheism, but that they had refused either 
to give or sell him time to broadcast talks 
in favor of atheism. 

In a decision rendered July 19, 1946, the 
Commission held: “* * * the issue here 
involved is one of broad scope and is not 
restricted to the three stations which are the 
subject of Mr. Scott’s complaint. We there- 
fore do not feel that we would be warranted 
on the basis of this single complaint in se- 
lecting these three stations as the subject 
of a hearing looking toward termination of 
their licenses.” So it denied the Scott pe- 
tition. But it said, “lest our dismissal of Mr. 
Scott's petition be misconstrued, we feel that 
we should make our position entirely clear.” 
And it proceeded to hand down a five-page 
opinion which culminated in this declara- 
tion: “The criterion of the public interest 
in the field of broadcasting clearly precludes 
a policy of making radio wholly unavailable 
as a medium for the expression of any view 
which falls within the scope of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom of speech,” and 
it left no doubt that atheism was such a 
view. 

In effect, FCC told the three California 
stations that it didn’t want to penalize them 
for a policy that had been pursued by nearly 
all American radio stations, that it would 
let them off with a warning. And it made 
clear that this was a warning to all the sta- 
tions of the country. 

There were a few editorial criticisms in 
the Catholic press, including an editorial in 
Columbia; Dorothy Thompson had an ex- 
cellent article in the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
and George Sokolsky had a piece in his syn- 
dicated column. But there were no great 
reverberations. 

A few months later the Very Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., of Catholic University, 
delivered a sermon at a meeting of the Holy 
Name Society in Rochester, N. Y. His re- 
marks, broadcast by Station WHAM, included 
the following: 
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“while so many other nations have de- 
clared war on God we have from the begin- 
ning acknowledged Him as the Sovereign 
Lord of men and nations, * * * Our Na- 
tion is great because it began in partnership 
with God, and officially, has maintained that 

mpanionship through the years. We are 
great because we have continued to recog- 
nize, officially, God as the Author of human 
rights and of the freedoms these rights de- 
mand. On these sublime facts rests our 
national greatness in the past and today. 
On the continuation of this godliness in 
our Nation will depend the continuation of 
our greatness. * * * If the godlessness, 
the irreligion of so many dozens of millions 
of our people continues to grow, Our great- 
ness is doomed and our future is damned. 
We cannot separate God from government 
or godliness from national life and expect 
to survive, to say nothing of to preserve our 
greatness. We must learn to fear those who 
repudiate God’s rights in America because 
human rights are ignored where divine rights 
are neglected. * * * We [Catholics] are 
battling for the sovereignty of God if for 
no other reason because we know that 
aposgisy from God means apostasy from 
sound thinking; this means apostasy from 
brotherhood; this means apostasy from hope; 
this means the loss of liberty. * * * We 
pledge to the Nation those virtues which 
it needs and which are not likely to be 
lived without religious belief and worship. 
* * * We can be destroyed by godless and 
immoral living. * * * Let bigotry and 
ungodly and undemocratic racial and class 
discrimination continue to divide our peopie 
T 
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nd we aredoomed, * * * Let us continue 

condone, in the manner of freedcm, dis- 

regard for God, for worship, and for prayer, 
1 we are doomed.” 


STATION’S LICENSE TEMPORARILY RENEWED 


Thereupon, Arthur G. Cromwell, president 
of the Rochester Society of Freethinkers and 
father of Vashti McCollum, demanded that 
WHAM give him time to answer Father 
Smith. WHAM declined, so Mr. Cromwell 
complained to FCC. The Commission agreed 
to entertain his complaint but advised him 
that it would not be considered until WHAM’s 
cense came up for renewal. It came up for 
renewal on May 1, 1948, when the Commis- 

voted 3 to 2 against granting the sta- 

n’s application for a 3-year renewal, and 
compromised on a temporary renewal to 
September 1, pending further study. 

Reexamination of the Robert Harold Scott 
opinion ts therefore very much in order. I'd 
e to consider it in three parts: (1) Three 
pieces of mischievous obiter dicta; (2) a pos- 
e interpretation of the opinion as a whole 
t would seem to me to be acceptable; and 

sons for annuling the opinion if this 
I ation is not supported. 
in one extraordinary passage, the Scott 
( ion argues that “the conception of the 
ire of the Divine Being is as varied as re- 
us denominations and sects and even 
rs With the individuals belonging to the 
> denominations or sects.” It adds: “So 
Civerse are these conceptions that it may be 
fairly said, even as to professed believers, 

the God of one man does not exist for 
her. And so strongly may one believe in 
’n particular conception of a God that 
y easily be led to say ‘Only my God 
and therefore he who denies my God 
atheist, irrespective of his professed be- 
in a God.’” 

Dorothy Thompson nailed this one beauti- 

when she simply passed over its absurd 
ttlvism and said, “The issue * * * is 
hot whether some groups might call others 
oi differing religious views ‘atheist.’ Mr. 
~cott Calls himself an atheist.” It was pre- 
“isely on the basis of his professed atheism 
that he demanded radio time, and that, his 


demand having been rejected, he filed his 
complaint, 
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But the opinion gets even wilder. In a 
series of what seem to have been intended, 
incredibly enough, as balanced antitheses, it 
points out that “God is variously thought of 
as a ‘Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able,’ and as having a tangible form resem- 
bling [sic] man who, in turn, was created in 
His image; as consisting of a trinity and a 
single Godhead; as a divine law giver, laying 
down infallible natural and moral laws by 
which man is governed, and as a God who 
concerns Himself with the personal affairs 
of individuals however petty; as a God to 
whom each person is individually accountable 
and as a God to be approached only through 
ordained intermediaries; a God of the power- 
ful who divinely appoints [sic] Kings and 
other rulers of men, and as a God of‘ the 
meek and lowly; as a God of stern justice 
and a God of mercy; as a God to be wor- 
shipped or appeased primarily through ritual 
and as a God to be served primarily through 
service to one’s fellow man; as a God whose 
rewards and punishments are mainly reserved 
for a future life and as a God who also re- 
wards or punishes through spiritual enrich- 
ment or impoverishment of man’s present 
existence.” 

“These,” we are told, “are only a few of the 
many differing (which here means mutually 
contradictory, of course) conceptions which 
might be cited by way of illustration.” All 
of which is presumably supposed to prove 
that the Christian regards the Jew as an 
atheist, the Trinitarian the Unitarian, the 
Catholic the Protestant, the Evangelical the 
Liberal, the Presbyterian the Baptist, and so 
ad infinitum—and vice versa, too. 

Actually, if one were to accept this jumbled 
theology and admit, with the Commission, 
that “the God of one man does not exist for 
another,” that in the eyes of each one of us 
all other citizens are atheists, and if we were 
to say that all atheists are entitled to time 
on the air, then obviously every last man Jack 
of us has rights to radio time which the 
broadcaster, poor fellow, can deny only at his 
peril. 

Fortunately these observations are mere 
dicta, as the lawyers say. There is another 
dictum which I think deserves notice before 
getting on to the main argument. The opin- 
ion declares that “Underlying the conception 
of freedom of speech is not only the recog- 
nition of the importance of the free flow of 
ideas and information to the effective func- 
tioning of democratic forms of government 
and ways of life but also belief that immu- 
nity from criticism is dangerous. * * * 
Immunity from criticism cannot be granted 
to religion without at the same time grant- 
ing it to those who use the guise of religion 
to further their ends of personal profit or 
power, to promote their own particular polit- 
cal or economic philosophies, or to give vent 
to their personal frustrations and hatreds.” 
This is to disadvantage the genuine because 
of the shortcomings of the imitations. It as 
much as says that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the legitimate preacher of 
religion and the rabblerouser who chooses to 
cloak himself in the habiliments of religion. 
But the worst aspect of it is that it seems 
to be something of an incitement to religious 
wrangling over the air, contrary to the rule 








of law laid down in the Shuler case. There 
the Court, in affirming the Comm n’s de- 
cision not to renew Bob Shuler'’s license, 
on the ground that he had been using his 


station largely for attacks on the Catholic 
Church, said: “If it be considered that one 
in possession of a permit to broadcast * * * 
may, without let or hindrance from any 
source, use these facilities, reaching out as 
they do, from one corner of the country to 
the other, to * * * offend the religious 
susceptibilities of thousands, inspire politi- 
cal distrust, and civic discord * * * and 
be answerable for slander only at the in- 
stance of the one offended, then this great 
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science, instead of a boon, will become a 
scourge, and the Nation a theater for the 
display of individual passions and the colli- 
sion of personal interests.” 

However, the main questions with respect 
to this opinion are these: Does it hold that 
atheist programs are as much entitled to 
time on the air as religious programs? Every 
time a broadcaster allows his facilities to be 
used for a direct criticism of godlessness or 
for an indirect argument of the same char- 
acter (which Mr. Scott defined, according to 
the opinion, as “church services, prayers, 
Bible readings, and other kinds of religious 
programs’), must he provide comparable 
time for the local atheist to broadcast his 
answer? 

I believe it is possible to support one 
reading of the opinion which will provide 
a negative answer to both these questions. 
At one point it declares: “We recognize 
that in passing upon requests for time, a 
Station licensee is constantly confronted 
with most difficult problems. Since the de- 
mands for time may far excecd the amount 
available for broadcasting, a licensee must 
inevitably make a selection among those 
seeking it for the expression of their views. 
In making a selection with fairness, the 
licensee must, of course, consider the extent 
of the interest of the people in his service 
area in a particular subject to be discussed, 
aS well as the qualifications of the person 
selected to discuss it. Every idea does not 
rise to the dignity of a “public controversy”, 
and every organization, regardless of mem- 
bership or the seriousness of its purpose, is 
not per se entitled to time on the air. 

Everything hinges here on what FCC 
means by “the extent of the interest of the 
people in [the broadcaster's] service area in 
a particular subject to be discussed.” If 
by “subject” they mean in this context, 
“religion”, then if there are enough listeners 
interested in religion it would seem, from 
the rest of the opinion, that the broad- 
caster would have to give them religion, both 
pro and con, both theist and atheist. That, 
I submit, would be unacceptable. But if 
FCC is willing to allow the broadcaster 





enough leeway to interpret “subject” to 
mean “atheism,” then in those communi- 
ies where atheists are a negligible handful 
it would seem that the broadcaster would 
not be obliged to provide time for th 


except as provided in the next two sentences 
of the opinion, 

These two sentences read: “But an organ- 
ization or idea may be projected into the 
realm of controversy by virtue of being at 





tacked. The holders of a belief should 

be denied the right to answer attacks upon 
them or their belief solely because they are 
few in number.” I don’t think anyone can 
object to this if by “attacks” is meant mis- 
representations of the atheist’s case in gen- 
eral or criticism of local atheists by 

or by clear implication. But if “a 
means what the opinion < ls “indir 
arguments” against atheisn th i 
“church services, prayers rea 

and other kinds of religior pi 

it would really mean th t athe 1 
right to broadcast a religious di 

every time someone broadca 

affirmation. This, again, seems » me 

be unacceptable. 

The opinion also says: “The fact it a 
licensee’s duty to make time % ble i 
the presentation of opposi Views ( ( 
rent controversial issues of pubiic i r- 
tance may not extend to ail } ble ¢ - 
ences of opinion within the ambit of hi 
contemplation cannot serve as the ba I 
any rigid policy that time 1 be dei 
the presentation of views which may h A 


high degree of unpopulari 

If this means merely that the broadcaster 
is not justified in layil ! 
fast rule that he wiil never allow an 
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to approach his microphone, even though 
the atheist may have been wronged over the 
air, I think we might accept it. 

it seems to me that such interpretation 
as I have here outlined is the only con- 
struction of the opinion that could be ac- 
cepted by those who believe—as our found- 
ing fathers believed—that our democratic 
liberties are rooted in God and will vanish 
apart from Him. I'll admit that it’s taken 
some doing to arrive at such a construction, 
Some might even call it tortured construc- 
tion. Maybeitis. Certainly it’s very “iffy.” 
All I wanted to point out is that it is, in 
my opinion, just barely possible to make 
such an exegesis. If FCC would be willing 
to accept such an interpretation, I for one, 
would be willing to settle for it. 

What I would prefer, however, is that the 
opinion be overruled. I think it should be, 
and here are my reasons: 

Let us begin by agreeing with FCC’s view 
that broadcasts of controversial public issues 
should not be limited to the expression of 
any one side. I have already suggested why 
I believe this to be essential to the protec- 
tion of minority rights, and therefore to 
peace and order and “the pursuit of happi- 
ness” in our democracy. But let us recog- 
nize that all controversial points are not 
necessarily controversial public issues. 

Here I am arguing that the phrase “con- 
troversial public issues” has a meaning dif- 
ferent from the sum of the literal mean- 
ings of the three words of which it is com- 
posed. Just as “public affairs” does not 
mean any old affair that happens in pub- 
lic—street cleaning is a public affair, in that 
sense—I contend that “controversial public 
issues” does not comprehend all issues on 
which individuals may publicly disagree. 

The followers of Wilbur Glenn Voliva, in 
Zion City, Ill., maintain that the earth is 
flat. They are American citizens and there 
is nothing in the Constitution which forbids 
them to hold such a view. Is the round- 
ness versus the flatness of the earth therefore 
a controversial public issue? If the broad- 
caster presents a talk by one of the local 
geography teachers which implies that the 
earth is round, must he provide time for 
rebuttal to any disciple of Voliva who hap- 
pens to live in his service area? 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
forbids an American citizen to embrace the 
economic and political views of commu- 
nism—or of national socialism or fascism. 
Every time a citizen says a friendly word over 
the air about democracy, must the broad- 
caster be prepared to put his microphone at 
the disposal of Communists, Nazis, Fascists? 

There are laws forbidding the practice of 
nudism, free love, polygamy, perversion, eu- 
thanasia; but I know of no ordinances which 
make it unlawful for one to believe in these 
practices. Is the citizen who so believes en- 
titled to radio time to present his case every 
time some broadcaster says a kind word about 
modesty, the family, monogamy, the natural 
moral law, the fifth commandment? 

The answers to these questions are, I take 
it, pretty cbvious; but no more obvious than 
the answer to this one: Every time a school- 
boy or a Congressman or a Fourth of July 
orator quotes from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. * * * that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men * * ®* and for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of divine providence, 
we [the founding fathers] mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor’—every time someone refers 
to these stirring words over the air, must 
the broadcaster give time to the free think- 
ers to argue there is no Creator? 

Isay, “No.” All these matters are controe 
versial issues in the sense of controverted 
issues, and they are obviously not mere pri- 





vate matters; but I argue that they are still 
not controversial public issues. God is offi- 
cially recognized in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the source and fountainhead of 
our liberties, as the bedrock of American 
democracy. The Father of Our Country said, 
“Religion and morality are indispensable 
supports” of good government. We sing of 
God in The Star-Spangled Banner, in My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, in The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, in America—the Beautiful, 
and in God Bless America. Our coins pro- 
claim, “In God We Trust.” As the Supreme 
Court said in the case of Holy Trinity Church 
v. United States, ‘This is a religious people. 
This is historically true.” No, theism is not 
a controversial public issue; it is an officially 
accepted public proposition. 

It is on this basis that I think the Robert 
Harold Scott opinion should be overruled. 
Which is not necessarily to say that the 
broadcaster may not give time to the atheists 
in his community if there are enough of them 
to warrant such consideration or even to 
deny that he ought to give them time if the 
case for atheism is misrepresented or if an 
individual atheist is condemned by name, 
It is simply to say that the broadcaster 
should not be compelled, by FCC fiat, to con- 
sider the atheist entitled to a disaffirmation 
every time radio broadcasts an affirmation. 
I do not say the atheist is a second-class citi- 
zen, but I think he’s got to learn to put up 
with God on the air as he has learned to 
put up with God on our coins; and I deplore 
the fact that FCC has retarded this adjust- 
ment. 

Some time between now and September 1, 
the men of FCC are going to have to give a 
lot of consideration to this question. They 
will need, and I am sure they will want, as 
much counsel and guidance as they can get. 
And I'm sure they'll get plenty from the pro- 
fessional atheists, the civil liberties cham- 
pions, and the numerous advocates of license 
under the guise of free speech, academic free- 
dom, and freedom of religion. I only hope 
the apostles of reason will not be, as they so 
frequently are, asleep at the switch. 

FCC's decision in the WHAM case will be, 
in a very real sense, its first clear-cut and 
precedent-making decision on this question. 
The opinion in the Scott case favored Scott, 
but the decision and order did not. Hence 
many people felt the opinion was largely a 
trial balloon. Now FCC will really have to 
decide something, and decide it with some 
measure of finality. I hope that, in making 
this momentous determination, they wiil not 
be unmindful of the thought so eloquently 
expressed by Dorothy Thompson in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: “Woe unto the nation 
that destroys its altars! For new altars will 
surely be built, to idols with terrible faces 
and bloody hands, carrying whips and swords. 
Such is the judgment of history, ancient and 
modern. Men have a right to disbelieve 
without being punished by worldly princi- 
palities and powers for that fact. But the 
state should think twice before it goes out 
of its way to provide them opportunities to 
attack the faith of others.” 





Statement on Housing by Hon. Kenneth S. 
Wherry, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement on 
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housing, which I intended to make but 
did not have an opportunity to make, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The Housing Act of 1948 is designed to 
attack the existing housing emergency as 
well as to provide a broadened long-range 
program of low-cost housing in the home 
ownership and rental flelds. It will encour. 
age now, an accelerated production of low. 
cost homes. It will encourage now, an ex. 
panded production of rental housing units, 
It will immediately liberalize home financ. 
ing for veterans. From a long range point 
of view, the bill modernizes and broadens 
FHA housing insurance programs, The bij! 
seeks the economies in construction costs 
attendant upon improved and standardized 
building codes and standardized dimensions 
for building materials. The bill encourages 
cost reductions through mass production of 
prefabricated houses as well as homes of 
conventional construction. 


LOW-COST HOUSING 


The bill will facilitate the financing of 
homes in the $5,000 to $6,500 price range. The 
FHA title I mortgage insurance maximum 
is increased from $3,000 to $4,500. Accord. 
ing to a survey of construction costs by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics last year, 20 per- 
cent of the new housing construction in the 
country fell within a price range that would 
be covered by the new mortgage limitation 
in title I. A new provision is added to mort- 
gage insurance under FHA title II under 
which 90 to 95 percent loans are permitted 
up to a mortgage maximum of £6,000. Ac- 
cording to the survey above mentioned 43 
percent of new housing construction fell 
within the authorized mortgage limitation 
of this provision. Mass production of pre- 
fabricated houses will be encouraged by the 
financial assistance afforded by certain pro- 
visions of FHA, title VI. Another provi- 
sion of title VI is designed to encourage 
on-site mass production of homes of con- 
ventional construction. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


One of the acute problems in the housing 
emergency is the shortage of rental housing. 
To stimulate the immediate production of 
rental housing accommodations $800,000,000 
of title VI FHA mortgage insurance is au- 
thorized for such housing construction. A 
longer term approach to this problem is pro- 
vided under a $1,0C0,000,000 yield-insurance 
program. Rentals charged under the yield- 
insurance program would be FHA approved 
and so set that they will meet the needs for 
dwellings of families of moderate income. 
Each of these insurance programs are sup- 
ported by premiums charged so that the 
amounts involved reflect only contingent lia- 
bilities of the Government. Provision is 
made for the production of rental housing 
units for families of lower income in local- 
ities or metropolitan areas where there is a 
field for new dwellings at such rental. Proj- 
ects of nonprofit cooperative ownership 
housing corporations and nonprofit corpo- 
rations can likewise be financed in this 
field under a mortgage which may be insured 
up to 90 percent, and in case the cooperative 
is a veterans’ cooperative up to 95 percent. 
(Sec. 207 amendments.) 


VETERANS HOUSING 


The bill makes eligible for purchase by the 
Government secondary market in the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, insured 
mortgages covering Government war hous- 
ing. By regulations of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, veterans are given first 
preference in the purchase of this housing. 
This housing constitutes probably the lowest- 
cost housing available for veteran owner- 
ship, and the provisions of this bill should 
stimulate the acquisition of this housing by 
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veterans. The Government secondary mar- 
ket is also broadened with respect to GI- 
home loans in that 50 percent of the lenders 
portfolio of such loans insured after April 
39, 1948, are made eligible for sale to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. As 
noted in the preceding section veterans co- 
operate housing projects are accorded a 
preferential 95 percent insured mortgage. 
While not involved in this legislation, at- 
tention may be called to the fact that the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1948 gives veterans 
4 priority for the purchase of all newly con- 
structed housing and priority for occupancy 
in all newly constructed rental housing. 


CONCLUSION 


This country is experiencing a housing 
boom which promises to reach over a million 
units this year, a building record never hbe- 
fore equaled in this or any other country. 
The provisions of this bill are designed to 
keep this momentum going. While a full 
use is being made of existing supplies of 
labor and materials it is believed that the 
financial incentives offered in this bill will 
attract labor and materials into an even 
greater production of housing units through 
emphasis on lower cost construction. 





Americans Don’t Want Peacetime 
Conscription 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement pre- 
pared by me on the subject, Americans 
Don’t Want Peacetime Conscription, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorbD, as follows: 

AMERICANS DON’T WANT PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


My friends, if there is any European prac- 
tice that Americans don’t want, it is peace- 
time conscription. The drafting of young 
men in peacetime has been the curse of Eu- 
rope ever since the days of Napoleon. It has 
robbed every nation in Europe of its young 
manpower during the period of greatest pro- 
ductivity and sooner or later has lined up 
armies of conscripts to fight and kill each 
other over trivial issues, The cost in destruc- 
tion has kept European standards of living 
from even approaching ours. 

No, we don’t want peacetime conscription 
over here! 

For nearly 4 years this administration has 
been trying to put through Congress a bill for 
universal military training. The Army was 
working for it. Big business put on a tre- 
mendous lobbying effort and most of the 
metropolitan newspapers were lined up in 
support of it. Yet this particular application 
of peacetime conscription has just been de- 
feated in Congress for the fourth time. 

Who do you suppose defeated it? It was 
the informal cooperation of a great variety 
of national groups of opinion that defeated 
it. 

In the first place, the churches were against 
it, both Catholic and Protestant. When these 
great moral forces agree on a policy, they 
have tremendous power. They have been 
adamant against peacetime conscription. 

The second great body of opposition came 
from the educators. A handful of eastern 
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university presidents wanted conscription to 
back our policy of global intervention with 
the bodies of our young men but when a 
showdown came at a conference of university 
presidents, the vote after a hot debate was 
against it nearly three toone. And the same 
proportion or better prevails among the high- 
school principals and superintendents, and 
the grade-school teachers, who are the closest 
to the people. They Know it is bad for the 
country and the plain people don’t want it. 

Then, organized labor is against it. The 
CIO and the A. F. of L. have found it difficult 
to agree on many things but they knew from 
the start that they were against peacetime 
conscription. They had seen how it worked 
in France, where the government broke 
strikes by ordering the strikers into the 
Army, and they didn’t want that tyranny 
over labor to be started here. They know 
peacetime conscription is the last step before 
tascism. 

And, of course, the farm organizations are 
against it. Farmers everywhere hate war, and 
the farmers of America are no exception. 
They love freedom. They hate being pushed 
around. And when the hearings on UMT 
were held this spring before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I was proud that, among 
the great organizations that testified in op- 
position were the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Farm Pureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

I hardly need to add that the active peace 
organizations are against it. hey Know that 
governments with armies at their command 
are going to want to use them to get power or 
territory or maybe oil. I believe that this has 
become understood largely because of the 
splendid educational work of Mr. Frederick J. 
Libby and the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, which for over 25 years has been 
the leader in this battle for peace. Peacetime 
conscription confers dangerous powers upon 
politicians and generals. An ambitious lead- 
er sometimes thinks it necessary to go to war 
in order to divert his people from their very 
real grievances at home. 

Some Congressmen have thought that the 
opposition of these great national bodies 
came only from the top, that the rank-and- 
file were not interested. But I noticed that 
during the past month the geenral confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church with 800 dele- 
gates representing 8,000,000 members de- 
clared almost unanimously against any 
peacetime conscription, and this included 
the present draft bill. I noticed that the 
Northern Baptist Convention, composed of 
5,000 delegates representing a membership of 
as many millions, took exactly the same po- 
sition. So did the great Presbyterian Con- 
vention and the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and the Unitarian Convention. It is 
this practical unanimity among the members 
of national organizations that has made it 
impossible for big business and the big brass 
to impose peacetime conscription on the 
American people. 

You may ask me, then, how it happens 
that the Senate has just passed a peacetime 
conscription bill called the draft bill. It is 
only because the Army whipped up an arti- 
ficial war hysteria and people were jittery 
about what might happen before Congress 
gets back next January. 

Not only was this war hysteria whipped up 
artificially for the express purpose of pushing 
a peacetime conscription bill through Con- 
gress before the people woke up, but in prepa- 
ration for it, the National Guard and the 
organized Reserves for 3 years have been 
treated like stepchildren. The requirements 
imposed on volunteers have been stepped up 
until half those who applied could be re- 
jected. Whereas the draft bill calls for 2 
years’ service, volunteers were accepted by the 
Army for nothing less than 3 years. The 
intellectual requirements have been raised to 
a point where, s0 the papers reported, the 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
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mittee himself was unable to answer five out 
of six of the questions GIs have been ex- 
pected to answer. 

In order further to confuse the American 
people, a new draft bill has been introduced 
every few days. There have been different 
bills in the Senate from those that werr 
offered in the House. Many of us became con- 
vinced that the Army chiefs themselves 
don’t know what they want except that they 
want peacetime conscription at any price. 

I was 1 of 10 Senators that voted against 
this un-American system. I know that the 
draft bill is not needed to get a fine army, 
provided the obstacles to enlistment are re- 
moved aud reasonable incentives are pro- 
vided to make service in the American Army 
attractive. 

I spoke on the radio recently against con- 
scription and for human rights, and you 
would be surprised at the tremendous vol- 
ume of approving letters that have poured 
into my office as the result of my opposition 
to the draft legislation that has just passed 
the Senate. Letters and telegrams have come 
literally in bucketfuls. 

The House of Representatives has not yet 
acted on the draft bill. It will take up the 
question tomorrow or Tuesday. You should 
wire Speaker MARTIN to see to it that the 
House Rules Committee buries it tomorrow 
“without benefit of clergy.” Then a simple 
bill can be introduced by the Armed Services 
Committee, stepping up the pay for GI's to 
a more reasonable figure comparable with the 
pay of civilians, reducing the intellectual re- 
quirements to somewhere near what they 
were during the war, permitting volunteers 
to enlist for a 2-year term instead of 3 years, 
and giving the National Guard and Reserves 
a square deal. 

If the Rules Committee fails to quash the 
draft bill, then wire Speaker MartTIN and 
your Representaties to do so. The draft is 
not needed. It will upset 10,000,000 nomes 
in order to secure 250,000 soldiers. A willing 
and contented army, obtained in the ‘true 
American way, Will be a finer army than the 
draft bill can give us. You can lick this 
draft bill but send your telegrams to Speaker 
JOE MARTIN and not to me. 

We must maintain freedom in America. It 
is freedom’s last home on earth. If we lose 
it here, God pity the world. 

There is also now pending before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee the notorious 
Mundat-Nixon bill. Our American tradition 
allows us to speak our minds as we wish, to 
hear what we wish, to criticize the policies 
of our Government, and to join with others 
to advance our views. 

Only with such rights can the people gov- 
ern themselves. Without these rights we can 
neither inform others nor learn from them. 
We cannot solve problems if we silence those 
who offer solutions. We cannot have reforms 


if we suppress reformers. In our democracy 
ideas and reforms, initially unpopular, are 
constantly being woven into the fabric 
our society. 

For these reasons, the first amendment to 


our Constitution provides that Congress can 
make no law to abridge freedom of speech 
press, or assembly. 

The Mundt-Nixon bill would end these 
rights, so vital to our democracy. It would 
make criminals of persons seeking to effect 
changes in our Government by constitutional 
and orderly means, It would destroy or- 
ganizations merely because they advocate 
change in social or economic conditions. For 
the first time, the Federal Government would, 
by penal law, brand groups of persons as sub- 
versive merely because their views are disap- 
proved by the public officials temporarily in 
power, 





The proponents of the bill tell us that it 
is directed only against some enemy within 
our gates which owes allegiance to a foreign 
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power, and that it merely exposes these ene- 
mies without restraining freedom of speech 
and assembly. 

These are not the facts, nor do we need this 
bill for these alleged purposes. We already 
have a plethora of statutes against treason, 
sedition, espionage, and the advocacy of the 
overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence. Our statutes already require the 
exposure by registration of agents of foreign 
powers. If these statutes have technical de- 
fects, they can be improved by technical 
amendments. 

The truth is that the Mundt-Nixon bill is 
not directed against internal enemies; it is 
not directed against dangerous actions; it is 
not even primarily directed against commu- 
nism. It is a blatant attempt to restrain the 
effectual advocacy of changes in the status 
quo. 

The bill permits the suppression of organi- 
zations and the blacklisting of their members. 
The organizations which can be suppressed 
under the bill are described by definitions 
which are so vague and indefinite that they 
can be applied to almost any group whose 
views do not meet with the favor of conserv- 
ative politicians. Furthermore, these defini- 
tions rely heavily on the views expressed by 
organizations that permit blacklisting of in- 
dividuals not on the basis of their own acts 
or views but merely for a guilt derived en- 
tirely from asscciation. 

Thus almost any farm or labor union, for 
example, could be branded as a Communist- 
front organization under the definitions of 
the bill simply because it advocates certain 
views which are also advanced by the Com- 
munist Party. For example, advocacy of pub- 
lic housing, price control, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, removal of racial discriminations, 
and extension of social security. The organi- 
zations of millions of Americans who, like 
myself, oppose the draft, could be labeled 
subversive because, perchance, the Commu- 
nist Party likewise opposes the draft. 

The evils of the bill are compounded by the 
circumstance that the Attorney General, al- 
ways a prominent politician of the party in 
executive power, is authorized to determine 
under these loose definitions which organ- 
izations, including opposing political parties, 
are to be stigmatized as disloyal. And this 
determination would be made without bene- 
fit of jury or the presumption of innocence 
or the rules of evidence which prevail in 
court for the trial of the most petty offense. 

Nor is it true that the bill only exposes 
and does not outlaw or suppress organiza- 
tions. It is impossible for any organization 
to register under the bill and thereafter sur- 
vive, since registration will be regarded as a 
confession of disloyalty and will likewise ex- 
pose its members to economic and social 
biacklisting. Yet if an organization subject 
to the bill does not register, it and its mem- 
bers may incur severe crimial punishment. 
Accordingly, an organization found, under 
the vague standards of the bill, to be Com- 
munist, can neither register nor refrain from 
registering. It must either go out of exist- 


ence altogether or become an underground 
organization hounded by Federal police for 
the very fact of existing. 

It is gratifying that so many of our leading 
citizens and organizations recognize that the 
Munadt-Nixon bill is a threat to America’s 
freedom. The labor movement, represented 
by the A. F. of L., the CIO, and the Railroad 
Brotherhocds, opposes the bill, as does the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People, the Board of Christian 
Social Relations of the Episccpal Diocese of 


Newark, the Friends Committee on National 
legislation, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the National Lawyers’ Guild, 
Americans for Democratic Action, and a host 
of others. 


The Mundt-Nixon bill is therefore, incon- 
sistent with and a threat of a free govern- 
ment. I cannot believe that the people of 
this Nation will not recognize it as a measure 
of a police state. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me at the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Society of New York, in New York 
City, May 19, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I deeply appreciate and I am greatly hon- 
ored by your invitation to be your guest and 
to speak to you for a little while this evening. 

In talking to your president, about a sub- 
ject for the evening, I found him very gen- 
erous. The only limitations which he im- 
posed were the direct limitation that I should 
not talk too long and the indirect suggestion 
that I should avoid partisan politics. 

Of course, to debar a Kentuckian from talk- 
ing about politics is a great invasion of his 
freedom of speech, right of assembly, the 
right of petition and redress, and leaves him 
practically speechless. This restriction came 
as a kind of disappointment, as I had looked 
forward to finding here a political climate 
and atmosphere more favorable than a Ken- 
tucky Republican sometimes finds at home. 

Actually, one of the great experiences 
of my life has been the opportunity that 
I have had to visit every section of Kentucky 
and to meet and know its people. I have 
found everywhere the great courtesy and con- 
sideration which are the hallmarks of the 
Kentuckian. 

Of course I shall talk of Kentucky and I 
know that everything that I shall say has 
been said before and in a happier and clearer 
manner. We would not be true Kentuckians 
if we were not proud of our State and did 
not believe that its history, traditions and 
folklore make it a land set apart from others, 

If we should view it without imagination, 
without a sense of history, and in the color- 
less light of material statistics, it might be 
difficult to establish our assumption. 

We could say with truth that we are the 
largest producer of bluegrass, hemp, and 
asphalt, and the fourth largest producer of 
coal in the Nation, and yet be forced to ad- 
mit that in industrial development we lag 
behind many other Southern States. 
Though we say with exact certainty that we 
produce in greatest volume products which 
contribute to the amenities and the pleas- 
ures of living—there will be souls without 
understanding who will not consider it im- 
portant. 

We can speak of a rich culture and of its 
native contributions; of Jouett, West, Duve- 
neck, Hart, and Shryock, artists, sculptors 
and architects; of Audubon, Shaler, Linney, 
Fitch, and McDowell, scientists and natu- 
ralists; of Allen, Fox, Johnston, Cawein, 
Stuart, O'Hara, writers and poets; and of 
Prentice, Cobb and Watterson, journalists. 
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If the work of our people who have written 
and sung of Kentucky is colored with ro. 
manticism and fails to give Kentucky the 
epical treatment that it deserves, we cannot 
object, for we, too, think and speak and sing 
of it in the same mystic and romantic 
manner. 

Kentucky has sent an unusual number of 
her sons and daughters into the political life 
of the Nation. In every national election 
between 1824 and 1864, with a single excep- 
tion, a Kentuckian was the choice of one or 
more of the chief political parties, either for 
the office of President or Vice President. One 
native son, Lincoln, and one citizen, Taylor, 
became President, four became Vice Presj- 
dent, and Jefferson Davis was to serve as the 
lone President of the Confederacy. 

Kentuckians have served as Speakers of 
the House of Representatives for a greater 
total of years than the citizens of any other 
State, and in the Congress there have been 
few Americans who have matched the elo- 
quence, the influence, and the statesmanship 
of Clay, Breckinridge, and Crittenden. Nine 
of her sons have reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and today three of its 
nine members, including the Chief Justice, 
are Kentuckians. For a century and a half, 
Kentucky has been truly named the mother 
of Governors, for from her soil 107 have gone 
to serve 28 commonwealths and territories, 

I shall not attempt to speak of its women, 
its Calloway, its Mary Breckinridge, its Laura 
Clay, its Roberts, Johnston, Rice, and of their 
courage, beauty, and social consciousness, for 
if I should say too little, it would be under- 
statement, and if I should say too much or 
speak gracelessly, I would disappoint. 

And yet with all the achievements of 150 
years, there are defects in education, health, 
and other fields, which give us pause and 
lead some of our own people and people of 
other States to criticize the substance and 
fabric of our progress. 

These criticisms should lead us to ques- 
tion objectively, and to inquire into the fun. 
damentals of Kentucky life. 

When the first cable to Europe was com- 
pleted, and the first message sent, it is said 
that Emerson bore the news to his friend 
Thoreau that “a message had been sent by 
cable to Europe.” Thoreau, with deeper per- 
ception, asked, ‘“‘What did the message say?” 
We can similarly ask, What is the message 
that Kentucky history has borne to the Na- 
tion? 

What are the elements, the characteristics 
of the Kentuckian? Who is he, and what 
manner of man is he? At home, he may not 
have reached that level of material accom- 
plishment, of social progress, of social secur- 
ity, or planned mediocrity which seems to 
occupy our interest today. He may not be 
always conscious of his own attributes and 
characteristics, but in the perspective of h‘s- 
tory, I do not believe that I exaggerate or 
oversimplify when I say that his background, 
his interests, and his influence are important, 
because they have expressed principles upon 
which our concept of the free men and rep- 
resentative government are based. 

He is the first and the continuing pioneer 
of the land. In defiance of an edict of 
King George III issued in 1763, that no per- 
son should immigrate beyond the Appalach- 
ians, Dr. Walker, Gist, Boone, Finley, Har- 
rod, and the long hunters penetrated into 
Kentucky and wrested it from the Iroquois 
and Cherokees. When the Revolution was 
over, young veterans turned their tired faces 
from Yorktown, King Mountain, and Cow- 
pens and began the long journey by Cum- 
berland Gap and the Ohio River to that 
land which Dr. Walker had called “beautiful 
but devoid of inhabitants.” 

In an island of isolation, separated from 
the eastern seaboard by the mountains, 
threatened from the north and the west by 
the British and Cherokees, and with the 





ever-impending danger that the Mississipp! 
River would be closed to them, the restless 
souls and energies of these pioneers de- 
nanded the expansion which was to bring 
into the Union an area larger than that en- 
compassed by the Thirteen Colonies and the 
entire eastern seaboard. 

In 1778 and ’79, George Rogers Clark, just 
96 years old, led 250 Kentuckians from the 
Falls of the Ohio to the West and in one 
of the bravest campaigns in history, estab- 
lished the American frontier upon the 
Mississippl. 

Kentucky pioneers recognized the impera- 
tive necessity that the Mississippi should be 
free and in a large measure, it was their 
insistence which brought about the Louisiana 
Purchase. The list of States created from 
the Louisiana Purchase is eloquent testi- 
mony of their wisdom: Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Scuth Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Oklahama. Later, at 
Tippecanoe, at the Thames, and at New 
Orleans, they furnished the riflemen, and the 
buik of men who, in bloody battle, made 
secure for the Nation the Northwest and 
the Purchase. 

A second quality of the Kentuckian is his 
fierce love of freedom. At the very begin- 
ning of pioneer life Kentuckians repudiated 
a movement for the organization and domi- 
nation of the State, its lands, and its gov- 
ernment by the Transylvania Committee, a 
private organization. Later, when they 
found the institutions of Virginia too for- 
mal and restrictive for their needs and cus- 
toms, they set in motion the conventions 
which made Kentucky County of Virginia the 
second new State in the Union. 

In these first constitutions of 1792 and 
1799, they were careful to incorporate a bill 
of rights of 28 sections guaranteeing that 
every Kentuckian should have the right of 
free speech, worship, due process of law, 
assembly, free press, and the right to bear 
arms in defense of himself and country. 

Their understanding of individual free- 
dom and civil rights was not that under- 
standing which is so loudly expressed to- 
day—a demand for rights even though the 
demands deny the rights of others—but it 
was a universal concept of individual liberty 
for all persons. When, in 1790, the Congress 
of the United States passed the Alien and 
Sedition Act, empowering the President by 
proclamation to restrain the civil liberties 
of aliens, it was the Kentucky Legislature, 
encouraged by Thomas Jefferson, which 
adopted the famous Kentucky resolutions 
protesting the action of Congress. In the 
resolutions it was stated that this Coim- 
monwealth is determined to submit un- 
delegated and consequently unlimited pow- 
ers in no man, or body of men, on earth.’ 

It was only natural that this belief in in- 
dividual freedom and the spirit of self- 
reliance forged in hard and difficult circum- 
stances in which men and women lived, 
should foster an accompanying belief in the 
equality of men. 

The Kentuckian may ne reserved, diffident, 
backward, but in his attitude and demeanor 
there is no subservience, It never occurs to 
the resident of the mountains, the Blue- 
grass, the Pennyrile, or the Purchase that he 
is not as gocd as any other man. This is a 
characteristic that residents of other States 
do not always understand, and they are sur- 
prised sometimes to find pride and resent- 
ment in those to whom they would seek to 
extend the private or public paternalism and 
the new material social order which in- 
trigue other peoples and sections of the 
Nation, 

The sympathy of Kentuckians went out 
to the French in their struggle for freedom, 
and it is historically true early political 
leaders and clubs were influenced by the 
French philosophy of equalitarianism, It 
is, however, more practical to believe that 
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the sympathetic feeling heid for France by 
the mass of the people grew from their love 
of equality. 

This belief in equality held by Kentucki- 
ans has contributed to the political struce 
ture of this Nation. Our Constitution was 
the first in all the world to grant the right 
to vote to all men, who at the time were 
free, without restriction, and today all men, 
of all creeds and color, vote in Kentucky. 
For the first time representation was based 
upon number, every man being treated as an 
individual rather than by his wealth, or his 
education, or station in life. In 1850, when 
the third Constitution was being written, 
the members of the Convention considered 
equal suffrage for women and invited Miss 
Laura Clay to address the Convention. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the Ken- 
tuckian that he, his family, his State, his 
country, his community, stand as equals 
with all others. 

A fourth quality of the Kentuckian is his 
understanding of the relationship between 
freedom and law. 

The Kentuckian learned by hard experience 
that liberty and freedom live only under 
law. Chafing first under the restrictions of 
Virginia, and then of the Federal Govern- 
ment, disliking outside direction, possessed 
of an impatience with all restraint which 
moved Boone to say that he “no longer cared 
for Kentucky because its people had grown 
too easy of life,” it was not surprising that 
in its early history, some were attracted by 
the intrigues of George Rogers Clark with 
the French, by those of Wilkinson and 
Sebastian with the Spanish, and by Burr, 
all concerned with the purpose of establish- 
ing a separate and freer nation in the West. 

The majority of Kentucky delegates to the 
Virginia convention voted against the rati- 
fication of the Federal Constitution, and the 
Kentucky resolutions first voiced the doctrine 
cf nullification. 

The circumstances under which they lived 
forced them at times to act in advance of 
action by the law, and there was bred an 
extra-legal attitude, which persisted for 
generations. 

But against these more drastic demon- 
strations of individuality outside the com- 
munity and the law, two ameliorating forces 
were working. 

One was political. The 10 conventions 
seeking statehood, the act of statehood, the 
adoption of two constitutions with their 
protecting bill of rights, the establishment 
of the courts, the participation in wars for 
the Union, the wise leadership of Humphrey 
Marshall, of Daviess, of Breckinridge, cf Shel- 
by, the philosophical discussions of political 
clubs, notably the Danville Club, struck 
deeper roots than the separatists knew, and 
tied freedom to law. The election of Jef- 
ferson -xpressed the political beliefs of the 
West, and cemented Kentucky emotionally 
to the Union. In the 30 years that followed, 
the leadership of Henry Clay bound intel- 
lectually tne loyalties of Kentucky to the 
Union. 

The second force against separatism and 
unbridled freedom, was the development of 
Kentucky's community life. In the seven 
difficult years following the adoption of a 
constitution, when 1,500 settlers were killed 
by Indians, the people raised the first in- 
struments of civilization and _ culture, 
Schools, colleges, the press, the church, 
began their ameliorating influences, and 
there developed a love of home, of country, 
of State, and of section that is epitomized 
in the immortal song of Stephen Foster, “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 

The two loyalties, one for State and one 
for the Union, were to clash but once and 
for a last time in a tragic war which still 
holds our interest today. In that war the 
division of loyalties was matched in the 
division of families, serving under the leader- 
ship of two Kentuckians, Lincoln and Davis, 
who led the causes of North and South, 
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As a State, Kentucky stood by the Union, 
and by that action renounced forever the 
doctrine of nullification, and yielded herself 
forever to the principle of liberty and free- 
dom under the Constitution and the law, 

Finally, Kentuckians know that liberty 
under law and the institutions of a free 
government, are worth preserving and must 
be continually preserved even if the struggle 
shall demand the sword. 

In early pioneer years, when 1,500 settlers 
were killed by Indians, as they struggled to 
establish their homes, 300 Kentuckians went 
with Clark to win the West. 

In the second war of independence, 7,000 
Kentuckian volunteers were with Shelby and 
Johnson on the Thames, and her riflemen 
with their long rifles joined the Tennesseeans 
in Jackson's victory at New Orleans. They 
were at the Alamo and at San Jacinto where 
Texas won her independence. A flag, made 
by Kentucky women, was carried by Ken- 
tucky riflemen. 

McKee, young Clay, Jefferson Davis, and 
Zachary Tayler are symbols of those who were 
at Monterey, Cerro Gordo, and Buena Vista, 
and the small villages in Kentucky which 
today bear Spanish names mark the return 
of the soldiers of the Mexican War. In the 
War Between the States, Kentucky furnished 
more troops to the North and South in pro- 
portion to its population than did any other 
State to either army. 

In the Spanish-American War it over- 
subscribed its quota of volunteers; in World 
War I it furnished the only county in the 
United States, Breathitt, where volunteers 
made unnecessary the draft; and in World 
War II, before selective service became effec- 
tive, it gave a greater number of volunteers 
to the service in proportion to its popula- 
tion than did any other State. 

In battle, our people have been separated 
only once, and then not for long. On the 
battlefield of Chickamauga stands a statue 
erected by Kentucky to its dead. It is an un- 
usual statue, different from that of all other 
States, because it commemorates the dead of 
both northern and southern armies. Its 
inscription reads, “As we are united in life, 
let them be united in death. Let one monu- 
ment perpetuate their deeds, and one people, 
forgetful of all asperities, forever hold in 
grateful remembrance all the glories of that 
terrib!e conflict which made all men free and 
preserved every star on the Nation’s flag.” 

I have not wanted to be fulsome or extrava- 
gant, nor doI desire to detract from the loyal 
devotion of every other section of the Na- 
tion. But as note today the cynicism of 
men toward the principles of free govern- 
ment and the worth and value of its main- 
tenance, I have wanted to point out these 
qualities of Kentuckians which have influ- 
enced and will continue to influence the 
democratic and free development of the 
Nation. 

The principles of free government and of 
free men are under attack today, not di- 
rectly, but indirectly; not by the courageous, 
but by the glancing blow. 

Since the very beginning of life the noblest 
concept of mankind has been that man may 
be free in body, in mind, and in spirit. 
There may be food and drink, material se- 
curity, the refinements of civilization and 
the power and majesty of government, but 
the soul must die unless it is free. 

In our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution mere men were not pre- 
sumptuous enough to assume to confer these 
spiritual rights upon other men. They de- 
clared only that they would secure them 
against other nations, other men, the tyranny 
of the Government and its minorities and its 
majorities. 

Our life has hecome complex. The aspira- 
tions and hopes of the people grow continue 
ally. It is difficult for them to find expres- 
sion in an industrial society. Appealing to 
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these unsatisfied desires, men are turning 
back from the progress made in centuries of 
struggle to a new kind of tyranny, the totale 
ity of the state. 

“We see statism in its worst aspects in Rus- 
sia and the unhappy countries under its 
control, but it moves throughout the world. 
It is here. Wherever it is, or whatever may 
be the extent of its development, it is based 
upon power, force, and coercion, ideas in- 
consistent with the ideas of freedom. 

Here and everywhere there is always the 


promise of benefits to be conferred by the 
state, followed by ever-expanding power 
which ultimately limits freedom. Such a 
system cannot live in the arguments of rea- 
son. It must exist by direct force, or indi- 
rectly by surrender to pressure groups. Jus- 
tice gives way to favoritism, principle to 
expediency, and truth to propaganda. The 


last and worst consequences reveal them- 
selves in the intellectual and spiritual life 


of men. The final end is a sort of mass con- 
sciousness destructive of personal responsi- 
bility. 

In au industrial society there must be ad- 
justments, and measures of security must 


complement the principle of opportunity. 
But we must have the vision and the will to 
make adjustments without losing the quali- 
ties of individual freedom and responsibility 


which sci this country apart and make it the 
hope of the world. 

Our system is at grips with communism, 
a system of force, either for peace or for war. 


We cannot match it by surrendering to it. 
We cannot match it in the initial stages of 
force. We cannot match it in propaganda. 
Our greatest world influence will come from 
cur own unashamed practice of individual 
and economic freedom. It has a quality 
which has always triumphed and will again 
triumph if it is but used. 

It is the slow but eternal appeal to man’s 
sense of justice, to his personal and spiritual 
responsibility. 

I have dared to say that Kentuckians be- 
lieve in and have practiced these principles 
throughout their history, and it is that belief 
and practice which marks their greatest con- 
tribution to the Nation. 

Men today are impatient, but Kentuckians 
have a sense and love of tradition growing 
from their experience and their recognition 
of the continuity of the struggle of life. It 
is for that reason that we look to the past 
as well as to the future. 

It is for that reason that we respect our 
families and our fathers. A century and a 
half has passed since they entered the quiet 
valley of our State, and no man lives today 
who knew them or heard their voices. Yet, 
in our noblest and best moments, they speak 
to us in all that we possess and in all that 
we are, and in all the future holds for us. 
I do not know what the days will bring, or 
when and how we will again be tested. I 
know that we will meet the test, and that 
when the day comes, the brave and gentle 
spirits of our fathers will be around ués., their 
hands will slip into our hands and we shall 
hear them say “You cannot fail. You are 
our children.” 





The Communists’ 1944 Endorsement of 
Mr. Truman 
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KON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
perhaps many reasons why the President 
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does not like to have Congress investi- 
gate communism in the Government. 
The information published in the Daily 
Worker on August 12, 1944, may have a 
bearing on this situation. 

In that paper there is a special elec- 
tion article called the Decisive Three 
Months written by Eugene Dennis, the 
well-known Communist leader. Mr. 
Dennis speaks officially for the Commu- 
nists. The gist of the whole article, 
written back there in 1944, was an en- 
dorsement by the Communists of Mr, 
Roosevelt and Mr, Truman. This Com- 
munist article says: 

The question is put whether or not labor 
and the people, the cause of progress, suf- 
tered by Wallace’s defeat for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination? 

The answer to this is a categoric no. 

It is true that Wallace, a staunch sup- 
porter of Roosevelt's policies and the lead- 
ing choice of the popular forces, failed to 
secure the Vice Presidential nomination. 
But it is also a fact that the nominee selected 
is a win-the-war candidate and is a consist- 
ent supporter of Roosevelt's war and postwar 
policies. This can hardly be judged as @ 
defeat for labor and the popular forces! 


Apparently the Communists were very 
well satisfied with the selection of Harry 
Truman for Vice President. This official 
Communist article also says: 

Roosevelt and the camp of national unity 
have been strengthened and not weakened 
by Truman’s nomination. 


This article referred to is just full of 
advice and directions to the Communists 
of the United States as to how they could 
be more effective in bringing about the 
election of the late Mr. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. They say: 

The Democratic ticket headed by Roosevelt 
and Truman continues the national leader- 
ship dedicated to speedily winning the war 
and forging a just peace. It is a ticket rep- 
resentative not only of the Democratic Party 
but of important and wider sections of the 
camp of national unity. 


Now, of course, the apologists for the 
New Deal’s sinking ship will say that Mr. 
Truman was not responsible for this 
Communist endorsement and that he 
should not be held accountable for it. 
Well, here is what the Communists say 
about that in their same article: 

We Communists must refrain from taking 
such unilateral actions as that of endorsing 
candidates, unless this is done in full agree- 
ment with the given candidate and with 
our collaborators. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that it will be 
quite evident to the voters of America 
that Mr. Truman never got very mad at 
the Communists until he lost their po- 
litical support and they supported Wal- 
lace. Since then he has called them a 
lot of names. The record of the ad- 
ministration for keeping Communists in 
high office, especially in policy-making 
places, is well established. The evidence 
on that score is being added to day by 
day. 

This matter is not merely material for 
a@ political argument, it reveals a grave 
tragedy. At the time our Nation was 
making every Sacrifice to win two wars, 
at the very time that the brave American 
boys were advancing from island to 
island and from beachhead to beach- 
head, the Communists in the New Deal 





Government in Washington were de. 
stroying the peace, using the resources 
and might of this Nation to aid Stalin. 
This sorry world picture did not come 
about accidently. It is the result of the 
terrible failures of the administration. 

In recent days evidence has been laid 
before the country that one Alger Hiss 
is a Communist. It is well known that 
Mr. Hiss has held many important posj- 
tions in our Government and that he 
helped shape the policy. He was the 
man that the New Deal sent to San 
Francisco to make the arrangements and 
lay the ground work for the San Fran. 
cisco Conference for the formation of the 
United Nations. The evidence indicates 
that at that time Mr. Hiss was an agent 
of Mr. Stalin. One thing is clear, about 
my record in Congress and that is tha 
I have opposed communism at every turn. 
On November 28, 1945, I told the Con. 
gress: 

Mr. Speaker, if the efforts of General Mac. 
Arthur, General Wedemeyer, and General 
Marshall, our new Ambassador to China, are 
going to be successful in maintaining peace, 
their efforts must not be sabotaged by un- 
derlings in the State Department. The Sec- 
retary of State owes it to his country and 
to his President, who is responsible for our 
foreign policy, to have the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation thoroughly investigate such 
men of his Department as Alger Hiss and 
others and make that record public. 


The retaining of Alger Hiss in key posi- 
tions in the Government certainly was 
not an oversight. Many others besides 
myself were making like demands upon 
the administration. 

In 1946 I served on the special com- 
mittee to investigate the conduct of elec- 
tions. That committee found that the 
Communist Party did take part in the 
congressional elections in several States. 
We further found that the Communist 
Party did not file a financial report as 
required by law. Now, the Democratic 
Party had to file a copy of their receipts 
and expenditures, the Republicans had 
to do it and every other party had to do 
it. The Communists totally disregarded 
the law. By unanimous action of this 
special committee this matter was re- 
ferred to the Attorney General of the 
United States. Did Mr. Truman’s At- 
torney General take action against the 
Communists for this violation? No. I 
checked with the Department of Justice 
within the last 2 or 3 days and no action 
was ever brought up against the Com- 
munists for this violation. In order to 
be fair let it be said that if there were 
legal technicalities that indicated a pros- 
ecution could not be successful, at least 
the Attorney General could have re- 
ported back to Congress and asked for 
some amendments to the law so that 
the Communist Party would not have 
been treated any better than the other 
political parties. I wonder how the 
Democrats over the country like the idea 
of being required to file a report on the 
money they take in and the money they 
spend and no such requirement is made 
of the Communist Party. 

A well founded report has come in to 
the effect that when this matter was 
laid before the Attorney General it was 
referred not to the criminal section or 
prosecuting section but to the section on 
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civil rights. Just why laws should be 
enforced against Democrats and Repub- 
licans at the same time the Communists 
are being coddled and favored by the New 
Deal administration is quite hard to un- 
derstand. Maybe the Communists were 
telling the truth when they said as I re- 
ferred to in a previous quotation, that 
they would refrain from endorsing any 
candidate unless it is done with full 
agreement of the candidate and their 
collaborators. What kind of an agree- 
ment did they have with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Truman back in 1944? Is there 
some good reason why the President 
wants to pass this off as the mere drag- 
ging out of a “red herring”? 





The Record of the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp an article pre- 
pared by me in regard to the record of 
the Democratic Party, published in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin of July 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR Myers ACCLAIMS DEMOCRATS’ RECORD 


(By Francis J. Myers, United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania) 


It has been 12 years since the Democratic 
Party held its first national political conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1936. Demrocratic 
control of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government now is going into its sixteenth 
consecutive year. As delegates and alternate 
delegates from all over the United States and 
its possessions gather here to decide on the 
party's candidates for President and Vice 
President in this year of decision—perhaps 
the most fateful since the Nation was born— 
one fact stands out with clarity and force. 

The Democratic Party must go before the 
people and seek their support and a vote of 
continuing confidence on the basis of its 
record of accomplishment since 1932, This 
record of fulfillment of pledges made to the 
American people in previous successful cam- 
paigns is the best possible guaranty of the 
party’s good faith and ability and willingness 
to carry out the platform plcdges that will be 
made in 1948, 

As Demccrats, we are content to stand on 
that record. Although there have been mis- 
takes and countless irritations, I believe that 
the improvement of living standards and eco- 
nomic justice resulting from legislation 
passed during the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations cannot be matched in the 
whole history of our country since the first 
Constitutional Convention established a new 
nation here in Philadelphia. 

Much of this program now is beyond the 
reach of partisan destructiveness and will 
endure for many years as a monument to the 
Democratic Party and its leaders—Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, 


REVIEWS STATE OF UNION 


What 1s the state of the Union as we go 
into this crucial Presidential election after 
16 years of Democratic control of the execus 
tive branch and 14 years of control of Con- 
gress? 
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Let us review briefly the condition of the 
country in January 1933, when the Democrats, 
under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, took over the reins of government from 
afaltering leadership. We were in the depths 
of the worst economic dépression in our his- 
tory. More than 12,000,000 were unemployed, 
The Nation’s banks were closed. 

Thousands of factories and mills were idle. 
Business was stagnated. Mortgages on farms 
and homes were being foreclosed in unprece- 
dented numbers. Sheriff sales were at an 
all-time high. 

With the calm assurance symbolized in his 
remark that “We have nothing to fear but 
fear itself,” President Roosevelt and a Demo- 
cratic Congress set about the task of reviv- 
ing the econo~1y and restoring public con- 
fidence. 

Since that day, we have conquered a grea 
depression and emerged victorious from the 
most terrible war in our history. 


FREEDOM UNIMPAIRED 


We have emerged from this war not only 
with our freedom unimpaired but stronger 
than ever before in our history. 

We have accomplished the transition from 
an economy geared to global war to an econ- 
omy of production for peace with a minimum 
of dislocation. 

Not only have we maintained the high 
levels of profits, production, and employment 
achieved during the war, but we have ex- 
ceeded them. 

All setments of our economy have bene- 
fited, the farmer, labor, small business, and 
big business. 

Farm income has more than tripled since 
1932. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, were seven- 
teen billions in 1947. They unquestionably 
will exceed twenty billions after taxes in 
1948 if current rates of earnings are main- 
tained. 

The average annual gross national produc- 
tion under the Truman administration has 
been more than $212,000,000,000. This com- 
pares with an average of $93,800,000 in the 
boom years of 1925-28. 


SIXTY MILLION AT WORK 


Civilian employment has averaged 55,400,- 
000 during the Truman administration. It 
has reached the total of 60,000,000 at work. 

The average for the years 1929-33 was 42,- 
800,000 at work. 

The average real disposable income per 
each individual in the United States today 
is $1,249 compared with only $744 during 
the years 1929-33. Even with the increase 
in the cost of living following the war, due 
primarily in my opinion to the failure of 
Congress to give President Truman authority 
to impose controls if necessary, and to the 
premature abandonment by Congress of gen- 
uine price control, that is an improvement. 

Although the municipal government in 
Philadelphia was for many years hostile to 
the acceptance of help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for such projects as public housing, 
rehabilitation of the water system and slum 
clearance or to the idea of Federal long term, 
low interest rate loans for the financing of 
essential public improvements, the impact 
of measures taken by the national adminis- 
trations to revive prosperity and increase 
purchasing power throughout the country 
have had a tremendous effect here. It is 
true that we lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars that rightfully belonged in Phila- 
delphia. The Federal grants and loans that 
Philadelphia allowed to go by default were 
snapped up eagerly by other cities. Al- 
though Philadelphians paid their share, and 
more, of Federal taxes, other areas of the 
country benefited from tax dollars collected 
here. In addition, our failure to take ad- 
vantage of Federal assistance at a time of low 
construction costs has made it necessary to 
pay for all of these necessary improvements 
wholly from local and State funds at a 
time of high construction costs, 
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OFFICIAL ATTITUDE CHANGED 


It is significant that the attitude of Phila- 
delphia’s city officials has undergone a com- 
plete reversal since those days of early hos- 
tility and that they now are numbered 
among the most outspoken supporters of 
Federal assistance for such projects as air- 
port development, low-income public hous- 
ing, slum clearance and other public works. 

This is in part a tribute to the successful 
working out of federally assisted projects 
already established here. More than 35,000 
persons now are living in housing projects 
administered by the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. This includes approximately 
13,000 persons in low income housing units, 
and 22,000 in permanent war housing, tem- 
porary war housing, and veterans’ housing 
projects. An additional 19,500 units of low 
income public housing for Philadelphia was 
contemplated but the provisions that would 
have made them possible were eliminated 
from the housing bill passed by the last 
Congress. 

Philadelphia has acquired a “new look” 
since the first Democratic convention here 
in 1936 as a result of these and other fed- 
erally financed measures for the assistance 
not only of low income groups and slum 
dwellers but of private builders and busi- 
nessmen generally. Thousands of homes 
have been built by private builders and 
bought by middle income groups through 
FHA mortgage financing. 


BUSINESS EXPANDED 


Business establishments have expanded 
and in many cases staved off bankruptcy 
with the assistance of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the various war- 
loan agencies of the Federal Government. 
The International Airport was built with 
WPA labor. Many of the improvements in 
Fairmount Park and in other parks were 
accomplished with WPA labor. Many new 
public schools were constructed with the 
help of funds supplied by the Public Works 
Authority and the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration. 

Labor's right to organize and to bargain 
collectively for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions were written into the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

Bank depositors were protected against 
loss through the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Millions were protected against an old age 
of dependence and pauperism through social 
security. 

Millions were tided over temporary periods 
of unemployment through the operation of 
unemployment compensation insurance. 


FOREIGN POLICY PRAISED 


The recognition that the Federal Govern- 
ment has an obligation to aid in providing 
opportunities for employment to American 
workers was written into the law of the 
land. 

In the field of foreign affairs, Democratic 
national administrations acted courageously 
to see to it that we were not forced to face 
a combination of powerful and hostile dic- 
tators without allies. This farsighted lead- 
ership gave us time to prepare and to build 
up our own Army, Navy, and Air Force 

One of the major accomplishments of the 
Democratic administration, which was ham- 
strung by crippling amendments by the last 
Congress was the development of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program initiated 
and nursed by former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. 

That briefly and sketchily is the Demo- 
cratic record. It is a record in which we can 
take pride. It is a record we offer to the 
American people as the surest guarantee that 
we will carry out our campaign pledges in 
1948. 

Nations must be dynamic to survive. We 
most look forward and strive constantly for 
new goals of progré and s betterment 
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come weak. We of the Democratic Party, in 
this year of decision, 1948, are looking to the 
future. 





War Record of Lt. Merrill H. Tilghman ITI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, Auguss 5), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the war 
record of Lt. Merrill H. Tilghman III, 
of Wayne, Pa., who was buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery on July 27, 1948. 

There being no objection, the record 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Funeral services were held July 27 for Lt. 
Merrill H. Tilghman III at Arlington National 
Cemetery, Fort Myer, Va. 

Lieutenant Tilghman, a resident of Wayne, 
Pa., was a Field Artillery officer, 27 years of 
age, killed in action at Anzio on May 24, 
1944. A veteran of those first spearhead 
invasions of Africa and Sicily, he held battle 
stars for five major campaigns, including 
some of the bitterest fighting of the war, 
He also held the Purple Heart. His promo- 
tion to first lieutenant took place on the 
field of battle in October 1943, a few months 
after the Sicilian exploit. 

The citation accompanying the Bronze 
Star award for the latter reads: 

“For valorous conduct in connection with 
military operations against an enemy of the 
United States. On August 4, 1943, near San 
Stefano, Sicily, an enemy artillery barrage, 
falling on the battery area, set afire a 2}!,- 
ton ammunition truck. 

“The high explosive and smoke shells be- 
gan exploding and in turn ignited the camou- 
flage net on a nearby kitchen truck. De- 
spite the enemy artillery shells that con- 
tinued to fall nearby, and ammunition that 
was exploding only 30 yards away, Lieutenant 
Tilghman ran to the truck, disengaged it 
from a wrecked trailer, and with the vehicle’s 
top burning, drove it to a place of safety 
where he extinguished the flames.” 

Lieutenant Tilghman was a graduate of 
Haverford School, Amherst College, and re- 
ceived his master’s degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was employed with 
the legal department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad when he entered the service. He 
received his commission as second lieutenant 
at Fort Sill, Okla., in September 1942, and 
went overseas the following month, partici- 
pating in the initial invasion of Africa. 

Lieutenant Tilghman’s parents resice at 
466 Audubon Avenue, Wayne, Pa. 





The Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARK® 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
regarding the privileges Americans en- 
joy, broadcast by me on June 7, 1948, over 
the facilities of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, everybody I talk to says 
he loves liberty, freedom, democracy, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, the Constitution, and all the rights 
that go with it. 

The Freedom Train has spent months 
crossing and recrossing this land of ours. 
Millions of men, women, and children— 
those who are in the majority in this coun- 
try, and some in the minority—who were 
permitted to see all these treasuted papers, 
filed past the exhibits hour after hour and 
day after day. 

The peace for which we fight in time of 
war and the peace we hope to maintain be- 
tween wars, hot or cold, is a peace of all the 
people, maintained on the basis of harmony 
within our borders, and harmony with our 
neighbors in one world. 

There was a pianist of some note who ex- 
plained that harmony on the keyboard is 
obtained by blending the tones from the 
white keys and the black keys. Harmony is 
the absence of discord. Discord promotes 
strife and the common welfare thus becomes 
a costly thing to maintain. 

Today the air is filled with discussion of 
such terms as “communistic,” “fascistic,” 
“subversive,” “disloyal,” and others, and al- 
most everyone has his own idea of how to cure 
these cankers on the body politic; but cures 
are not brought about by the tonic of ex- 
pediency nor the remedy of evasion and 
avoidance. Only the elixir of compliance 
without mental reservation injected into the 
blood stream of national life will ever bring 
us the domestic tranquillity, adequate assur- 
ance of full compliance with the necessity for 
the common defense, promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, and the blessings of liberty, as 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence. 

It was said of Thomas Jefferson, the au- 
thor of our Declaration of Independence, that 
while he and his associates were at work upon 
this fiery document, just outside his study 
window were the slaves who had still to 
wait almost another 100 years before they 
themselves were to be made freemen. 

I am not speaking my views on this oc- 
casion, now, any more than at any time in 
the past, simply because they are timely 
but because I believe that when I raised my 
right hand and placed my other hand upon 
the Bible, I, as did all the other Members 
of the Congress, along with the President of 
the United States, took an oath of office to 
defend the same Constitution of the United 
States against enemies from within as well 
as from without. 

This is an election year; a time when pre- 
campaign promises are most numerous. The 
ink has not yet dried on the civil-rights 
proposals of the President’s committee who 
challenged the discriminatory practices 
against minorities of our own people. This 
committee of devoutly earnest men and 
women, representing all segments of the 
population, set forth in clear language its 
analysis of the abuses against our less for- 
tunate brethren who are the outcasts of our 
society. 

As a signatory power to the Charter of 
the United Nations, with particular refer- 
ence to article 55, we are committed to 
“universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” The President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights declared that in 
order to carry out our international obli- 
gations and to rid ourselves of the economic 
wastage and the moral dry rot resulting 
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for our people, or we will retrogress and be- 


from prejudice, discrimination, and rank 
violation of ow civil liberties, America 
must move forward along three fronts—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial), 

The President has countersigned the 
recommendations of his committee and he 
has proposed to the Congress that there be 
action on Capitol Hill during the present 
session. The President’s program is quite 
understandable and cails only for the same 
things that you and I must agree we want 
for ourselves, and certainly it will go ful 
length toward eliminating all “isms” in the 
United States except Americanism. I was 
not a member of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights though I endorsed every word 
of what the committee had to say. I now 
am fighting for the committee’s program 
along the same three fronts—the legisla. 
tive, the executive, and the judicial—to 
secure the God-granted rights assured to all 
in the Constitution, which I swore to up- 
hold and defend. Since the time the Presi- 
dent’s committee’s proposals came to the 
Congress, there seems to have been a gen- 
eral abatement of the campaign on the part 
of the executive branch for adoption of 
its principles. It seems that the President 
and his political party chairman and a 
number of the Members of Congress from 
below the Mason-Dixon line are not in com- 
plete agreement on what parts of the com- 
mittee’s document shall be chosen for 
adoption or rejection. And so we have only 
inertia where action should be the watch- 
word. 

The President’s committee dislikes the 
unwholesome practice of lynching as a 
terrorist device reinforcing all the other dis- 
abilities placed upon the Negro. For more 
than a quarter of the century since the 
time when James Weldon Johnson began 
his fight on lynching, antilynch bills have 
been repeatedly passed by the House only 
to die by way of a filibuster in the Senate, 
This year it can be different. An antilynch 
bill already has passed the House and all 
that is needed today is for the majority, in 
complete control of the Senate, to place the 
necessary accent upon the bill and it will 
have to go on the statute books, because 
the President has already said “‘amen” to 
his own committee’s agenda. It is just that 
simple. 

Yet, out of all of the points included in 
the Civil Rights Committee's slate for prog- 
ress, statehood for Hawail appears to be 
about the only proposal the Congress cares 
to take seriously. We are still at grips with 
the problem of enfranchisement of 100,000 
Indians in New Mexico and Arizona. This 
was a plank in the committee's platform. 

This month the main political conventions 
will open for business in the City of Brotherly 
Love, a most appropriate locale where a re- 
port might be made that the President's 
civil-rights measures have been or have not 
been enacted into law and where an end to 
segregation and unfair labor practices 
against minorities and lynching and all the 
other hideous actions can be reported as 
having been ended. But I am afraid the 
President, who is off on a so-called nonpoliti- 
cal tour, and the Congress that is still off on 
a political “tear,” have left themselves little 
time in which to write ‘well done” to legis- 
lation advancing the general cause of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Some 
of our minorities are veterans, as are their 
dependents, yet we have not been able to 
afford decent housing for these citizens. Can 
we then bear hope that any other minorities 
will receive more than “lip service’? from 
strutting protagonists who protest their love 
of all mankind, especially a few months he- 
fore November? 

The rules of the United States Senate pro- 
vide that a two-thirds vote can limit discus- 
sion on any measure. The majority leader- 
ship can muster a two-thirds vote at its con- 
venience. Such vote could, and I am sure 
would, guarantee passage of Mr. Truman's 





\yil-rights program. It could, likewise, 
aaah -e inclusion of nonsegregation provisions 
in a new national draft act, without which 
we still would be wanting for a democratic 






U less something happens on the civil- 
rights front before the major political con- 
ventions, I am convinced that the platforms 
ad nted after the conventions will still be 
of ‘th e usual sweetness-and-light variety. 
Here and now we have opportunity for the 
legislative branch and the executive branch 
stand up and be counted and to prove 
the full worthiness of their words with deeds. 
I call upon each of you who believes in 
the principles of the civil-rights program, 
not only to write or wire the President, but 
as many of the Members of the Senate and 
House as you can, immediately. Do not ask 
merely for passage of the program but insist 
upon knowing without delay why the pro- 
cram was not approved months ago, and in- 
sist upon every provision of the program and 
not the anti-poll-tax plank or the eatiynch- 
r plank alone. 

Some persons are saying that if the Con- 

; passes the draft act with civil-rights 
provisions, there will not be enough time 
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left t to ) ae a political convention. On the 
other har ind, it might be said that if Congress 
doe “not pass a draft act with such safety 
clauses, the political convention may not be 
of any great consequence, to some who op- 
posed the proposition. Others would remind 
you that Congress, by law, must wind up its 


session by July 31; this is true, but Congress 
a he President can agree to change the 
law applicable to the present session and to 

tend the time of the session until they 
have attended to this very vital issue. I 
am willing and anxious to see the Congress 
remain in session until we have clarified the 
meaning of the word “democracy” and until 
we have breathed the breath of life into the 
phrase, “pursuit of happiness,” and until we 
hav e ‘under scored the guaranties to personal 
safety and freedom of ail our people from 
fear internally. All posterity of our minori- 
ties and our majorities can be bequeathed 
no greater heritage than that they can be 
born into a world of new freedom endowed 
with full assurance that the blessings of 
liberty mean what they say, and that the 
general welfare can be brought into full 
focus in the cause of the common defense 
when the hour of peril shall have arisen 
again and 100-percent support of all our 
people will need to be marshaled to repel 
the threats to their children. 

During the fiscal year 1943-44, 69.4 per- 
cent of the reported cases of discrimination 
n this country originated with business 
Houses. Government, itself, added materi- 

to discrimination by originating 24.5 
percent of the cases while labor unions were 
responsible for 6.1 percent of such cases, and 
of those who were discriminated against, 96.7 
percent were so discriminated against be- 
cause they were Negroes, 72.7 percent because 
they were Jews, and 71.9 percent were dis- 
criminated against because they were 
Mexican-Americans. 

The direct result of racial discrimination 
constitutes a hazard to national health. It 
has been found that the life expectancy of 
the Negro is 10 years less than that of the 
white man and that maternal deaths among 
Negro women are more than double that 
of white women. Some of the underlying 
causes of these conditions include the poor 
economic status of the Negroes, discrimina- 
tion of medical facilities, and a shortage cf 
trained, Negro personnel to administer the 
needs of their own race, which constitutes 
more than 10 percent of our total population. 

I am proposing a series of amendments de- 
Signed to prevent segregation in the armed 
forces, to prohibit inductees from paying 
poll taxes, to provide the protection of anti- 
l 1 provisions of law, to compel contrac- 
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tors supplying goods and services for use by 
or for inductees to agree not to practice dis- 
crimination in employment because of color, 
race, or national origin. I shall continue to 
insist upon acceptance of my amendments 
until they have been approved or rejected. 
I believe that in taking such position I am 
living up to the full stipulation of my oath of 
office, without any mental reservation. Of 
course, those who oppose adoption of these 
amendments are fearful that once they be- 
come law, the same provisions will be 
broadened in civil life in that the Chinese 
wall of resistance to the march of progress, 
as the creator intended it, finally must 
crumble into dust. 

In a poll of majority Members of the Sen- 
ate, it has been found that the greatest 
number among those who favor civil rights 
legislation prefer to see action on the anti- 
lynching bill, already through the House. 
This plainly means that the bill is already at 
the threshold of final enactment, and that 
the Senate having discharged its duty, the 
bill becomes the property of the President 
who, some months ago, endorsed his own 
civil-rights committee's program to outlaw 
lynching on a Federal basis. I ask each of 
you to send separate letters or telegrams, 
addressed to your Senators, specifically call- 
ing for antilynching legislation. The time 
is short and the Senators will want to be 
hearing from you, I feel sure. 

It cannot be said by anyone that I am 
making a bid for votes for myself. My term 
of office has yet to run more than 4 years; 
therefore, I am not a candidate. If I were 
seeking reelection at the moment, my posi- 
tion would be exactly what it is today, and 
which can be well summed up in the Presi- 
dent’s own words in his message on the 
four points in the “American Faith” when 
he said, “We believe that all men are created 
equal and that they have the right to equal 
justice under law.” 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to extend in the Rrecorp, for the attention 
of the Congress and the public as well, an 
article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis News of August 4. This article 
indicates that the increase in benefits for 
the aged provided in our amendments to 
the Social Security Act in this session, 
may not result in giving relief to our 
needy aged at all. The article is self- 
explanatory and is as follows: 

FEDERAL OLD-AGE INCREASE TO SAVE COUNTY 

MONEY 

The action by the Eightieth Congress to 
increase old-age-assistance grants will have 
no effect in Hennepin County, according to 
Ed. Kienitz, executive secretary of the coun- 
ty welfare department. 

The reason for this, Kienitz explained, is 
that at present, 70 percent of the old-age- 
assistance recipients in the county are now 
receiving the top grant of $50 monthly. 

However, the additional moneys voted by 
Congress will save Hennepin county about 
$22,500 monthly during the balance of this 
year. 

New aid to dependent children, also voted 
by Congress, will give the county approxi- 
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mately $1,253 more per month for this type 
of aid. 


Mr. Speaker, it was the intent of the 
Congress that the additional money pro- 
vided for old-age assistance to the 
States should be used by the State to pro- 
vide more money for those who are in 
need. It was not intended to be used by 
the States to reduce the amounts they are 
now providing. This news from the 
great State of Minnesotais appalling. It 
only goes to show an additional reason 
why we should have an adequate, decent, 
American old-age pension paid direct by 
the Federal Government, 





My Day 


ATENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““My Day,” by Eleanor Roosevelt, 
from the Pittsburgh Press of August 2. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Day 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hyvz Park (Sunday).—yYesterday morning 
I left Hyde Park about 8:45 to drive to Sugar 
Notch, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., attended the 
memorial ceremonies there in hanor of my 
husband, and was home again by 9:15 p. m. 

The people of this little mining town, when 
they heard of my husband’s death 3 years 
ago, placed his name, with a gold star beside 
it, at the head of their honor roll. At the 
time, this story was carried in the press be- 
cause Sugar Notch was the first place in the 
United States to do so. 

Later its citizens made a pilgrimage to 
Hyde Park to place a record of their - memorial 
on my husband’s desk, and now they have 
erected near their courthouse a memorial to 
him which I unveiled yesterday. 

SASME HYMN FEATURES SERVICE 

The people of the little town and some 
nearby areas gathered in the street for the 
occasion. Congressman Ficod presided and 
the ceremonies were well arranged and car- 
ried through by John A. ‘Riley, chairman 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Committee. 

I was glad that I was able to be there 
As the anthracite men’s choir sang The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, I could not 
help being reminded that this same Ameri- 
can song Was sung at the recent unveiling 
of the statue of my husband in Grosvenor 
Square, in London. 

The memorials in different parts of the 
world, to a man whom the people of var- 
ious nations have felt was a personal friend 
in times of trouble, are reminders not of 
that man alone but of the things for which 
he stood. 

In the case of Sugar Notch, the memorial 
is to all the men of that area who died in 
the various wars that have made and kept 
us free and a united Nation. For that rea- 
son it is even more important to think not 
only of the men themselves and their sacri- 
fice, but of the objectives which were served 


and for which they laid down their lives. 
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PEACE HOPES COME FIRST 

There was no man who fought in this last 
war who did not hope that he was prevent- 
ing future wars. That was one of my hus- 
band’s great hopes and purposes. That was 
why the plans for the United Nations were 
made while the war was still going on. 

He knew better than most people what 
he cifiiculties would be in uniting the people 
f the world and making them work for 
eace. He had had the experience in his 
own life of trying to keep the United States 
@ united nation working for common 
objectives. 

First we had met a tremendous domestic 
financial crisis. If all of us had not worked 
together, it would have been difficult to con- 

r the problems that we faced in 1932 
and 1933. But, together, we succeeded not 
oniy in recovering from the great depression, 
but in preparing ourselves to fight our 
greatest war. 

It remains to be seen whether the real 
War memorial to our war dead of which all 
the other memorials are only reminders—the 
building of a peace—can be accomplished 
by us. 


t 
oO 
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Federal Grants to the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me at a meeting of the Kentucky co- 
operatives of the Rural Electrification 
Administration at Louisville, Ky.,.on 
April 12, 1948. 

‘here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Today, a great deal of thoughtful study is 


being given to the policy and practice of 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States, and to 
the measure of Federal control of local af- 
fairs which such aid often implies. It is 
certain that such aid is necessary in many 
fi but it must also be recognized that a 
1 


nd irresponsible extension of the pol- 

f granting Federal aid with Federal con- 

could seriously endanger the fiscal sta- 

lity of the Federal Government and destroy 
vernmental and individual responsi- 
d initiative. Whatever the limits of 
id may be, the people of the United 
juld be pleased to know that the 
program can be supported and justified 
upon grounds of sound principle and upon 
nstrated success. 
In principle the Federal Government is 
ending d to those rural areas to which 
private enterprise either cannot or has not 
seen fit to extend its service. Again, in 
ter of princi your affairs and business 
fre not directed from Washington or even 
from Frankfort. Rather, in the best tradi- 
ti of local self-government, your affairs 
ere directed and managed by private citizens 
whom you select. 

If we apply the test of achievement, I can- 
not think of any program, inaugurated by 
the Government “or the benefit of the peo- 
ple, whose progress can be more easily and 
indisputably measured and judged, than the 
program of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istrat? 
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yrinciple, 


Its primary purpose is to provide electric 
service to people living in rural communities 
who otherwise would not be served at all or, 
at best, would not be served for many years. 
The progress which has been made toward 
this goal, in a short span of 13 years, is a 
remarkable achievement. 

In 1935, at the time of the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, only 11 
percent of the farms of the Nation received 
electric service from central stations. At 
the end of the last fiscal year, July 1, 1947, 
it was estimated that 3,574,641 farms, or 61 
percent of the Nation’s total, were electrified, 
and that over one-half of the farms which 
had been added were connected to REA 
lines. 

In 1935, 8,480 farms representing only 3 
percent of Kentucky’s total received electric 
service. Today 104,434 Kentucky farms, or 
44 percent of the total, are served, and 83,000 
by REA lines. 

I believe that it is a logical and fair con- 
clusion that the 600-percent increase in the 
Nation’s electrified farms and the 1,400-per- 
cent increase in Kentucky’s electrified farms 
since 1935, can only be attributed to the REA 
program, either by its direct action, or by 
its stimulation of private power companies. 

These bare statistics are known by you who 
are directly interested in rural electrification 
but I think it worth while to give them em- 
phasis, so that the progress that is being 
made, and the structure upon which it rests, 
are made increasingly clear to people every- 
where. 

It should be emphasized again and again 
that the Federal Government does not give 
money to the State or cooperative in aid of 
this program, but that it lends money— 
money which must be repaid to the Govern- 
ment with interest at 2 percent, in a maxi- 
mum term of 25 years. And thei you should 
emphasize that the money is being repaid to 
the Federal Government, and that the rec- 
ord of repayment is more favorable than 
that of most private and public institutions. 
One of the greatest compliments that can 
be paid to REA and to its local directors is to 
look at its balance sheet. 

In the Nation, it has loaned nearly $837,- 
000,000 to 1,031 borrowers, Chiefly coopera- 
tives, and only one foreclosure has been 
necessary; $154,000,000 in interest and prin- 
cipal has been repaid, and $23,000,000 of 
principal payments have been paid prior to 
maturity date. 

The Kentucky record is even more favor- 
able. Here, $27,000,000 has been advanced 
to 26 borrowers, all cooperatives, and not a 
single borrower is in default; 21 of your 
cooperatives are making principal payments 
in advance of their maturity. 

If there are those who view the REA with 
suspicion as an extension of Federal con- 
trol into local fields, or if there are those on 
the other side, who approve greater Federal 
authority and believe that REA is a step in 
that direction, I point out that both are 
grievously wrong and are confounded by the 
record of the program. It has demonstrated 
clearly, above all other things, that Federal 
aid is needed in certain fields, to meet 
needs and provide opportunities which the 
States, local government, and private enter- 
prise cannot successfully or fully supply, 
but it has proved also that management 
and direction, and Government is best when 
it is decentralized, on the ground, and 
chosen by democratic methods. In passing, 
I cannot resist directing the attention of 
the people to one of your practices, cer- 
tainly unique today—the practice of your 
directors serving without pay. 

Looking to the future, it is probable that 
some of your hardest work is ahead of you. 
Approximately 2,280,000 farms, or some 35 
percent of the Nation's total, are yet unelec- 
trified. Many of these lie in areas isolated 
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from sources of power, or in areas which 
are difficult and expensive to reach with 
transmission and distribution systems, 1; 
is reasonable to anticipate that a consid. 
erable volume of loan funds for coopera. 
tives and other borrowers will be needed to 
reach these last areas. The funds must he 
appropriated by the Congress and it follows 
that you are interested in the action of 
Congress with respect to REA appropriations. 
I want to take a few minutes to tell you 
something of what is being done now to 
provide funds for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1948, and ending June 30, 1949 
which is called fiscal year 1949. 

For background, it might be of interest 
to you to know that the total appropria- 
tions to REA to this year are $1,300,428 283. 
From that sum, the REA has approved about 
$1,200,000,000 in loans and has actually 
advanced about $835,689,000 to its borrowers, 

Last year, the REA requested the Congress 
to appropriate $400,000,000 for loan funds 
and was given $225,000,000. 

This year the sum of 400,000,000 was 
again requested, but it was reduced to 
$300,000,000 by the Bureau of the Budget, 
before the budget was presented to the 
Congress. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture and, overriding the Bureau 
of the Budget, appropriated to the REA its 
full request for loan funds, $400,000,000. 
In addition, it appropriated an additional 
$175,000.000 as a deficiency appropriation 
to round out the full $400,000,000 requested 
last year. 

Hearings begin before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations on April 17, and while 
I cannot predict their action, I have every 
reason to anticipate that the appropriation 
made by the House will be substantially 
maintained. If this is done, the effect of 
the bill will be to make available in the com- 
ing fiscal year a total sum of $575,000,000 for 
loan authorized systems. This is certainly a 
very generous amount, especially when we 
consider that the total loans authorized by 
the REA in 12 years amount to $1,200,000,000. 

The House also approved the sum of $5,000,- 
000 for administration, matching last year's 
appropriation, and increased from $68,000 to 
$100,000 the appropriation to the Department 
of Agriculture for research in farm electrifi- 
cation. If these sums are maintained even 
in reasonable approximation, I believe that 
you will agree that REA has received fair 
treatment. 

Before I pass from this point I hope you 
Will allow me to make a few comments on 
the general subject of appropriations. The 
Congress holds the REA program in high re- 
gard. It does so because of sympathy with 
its objectives, because of its decentralized and 
self-governing structure and because of the 
care, economy, and good judgment you have 
shown in managing your own business. Its 
confidence has been strengthened by the fact 
that you have been able to justify your re- 
quests for appropriations with accurate facts 
and a record of achievement. It is your bes 
recommendation. You can never afford to 
lose it by making extreme, unreasonable, or 
unwise requests for appropriations, or by sub- 
stituting the arguments of reason for propa- 
ganda. Some agencies have done this and 
have hurt their cause. It is analogous to the 
well-known example of the individual who 
slowly but surely builds up a good reputation 
and then loses it in a few foolish and unwise 
acts. I know that you will not do this. 

In this connection I would like to say that 
you are greatly aided in Washington by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion under the leadership of Hon. Clyde T. 
Ellis, executive manager, who formerly served 
in Congress. As you know, your national 
other duties, carries on 


crganization, among 








research and gathers facts which it presents 
to the proper congressional committees on 
3 affecting your interests, and to the 
rs cf Congress through its magazine. 
I have seen some of its work in bringing 
mony before the Public Works Commit- 
where we have been conducting hearings 
on TVA, and I was interested in its factual 
‘pproach. In fact, I questioned several of 
th witnesses at length to inquire if any 
effort had been made to propagandize or 
nislead them or the people of the area for 
which they spoke, and I am happy to state 
that there was no evidence at all of such 
n. These are the things which promote 
lence and lead me to commend the work 
organization in Washington. 
e Kentucky has made great progress in 
farm, rural community, and rural business 
electrification, it is only fair to point out 
other less favorable aspects of our program. 
Only 9 of the 46 States in the REA program 
have a smaller proportion of electrified farms 
than has Kentucky, and six of these are 
Yestern States whose coal or water, sources 
of power, are less plentiful than in Kentucky. 
All of the States which bound us, with the 
exception of Tennessee, are farther advanced 
in their electrification program. 

With respect to rates, it is my information 
that the average rural rate in Kentucky is the 
highest of all the Southeastern States. I will 
not attempt to assign the reasons for these 
conditions, for I realize that they are techni- 
cal matters and involve factors which are 
in your province and the province of the 
expert. Inadequate sources of power, lack of 
competition, the rough topography of parts 

our State which increases construction 
costs, the 25-year amortization period in 
Kentucky, which is a shorter term than that 
prevailing in the greater part of the States, 
undoubtedly have their effect on rates. The 
amortization pericd should be extended by 
your State government. 
I raise these matters as Challenges to you 
) join together in cooperative study and 
ffort to find and correct their causes, 
Rural electric cooperatives are always in- 
terested in sources of power. A number of 
cooperatives and communities in Kentucky 
have manifested great interest in the mar- 
ceting and use of power that will become 
ivailable upon the completion of the Wolf 
Creek, Dale Hollow, and Center Hill Dams, 
now being constructed by the Army engi- 
neers in the Cumberland River Basin. 

Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
fides that power available from dams 

by the Army engineers shall be mar- 
keted by the Secretary of the Interior and 
that he shall give preference to public bodies 
and cooperatives. 

It has been known that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been interested in acquiring 
the power, and that certain Kentucky cooper- 

tives do not favor the total acquisition of 
by the TVA and would like to 
build transmission lines to serve the areas 
th which they are concerned. 
I have talked to Mr. Krug, Secretary of the 
rior, about the matter and he informs me 
it arrangements are now under way to sell 
power that will be developed at these 
dams tothe TVA, The reasons which he gave 
me in support of this course of action are 

everal. I am informed that 19 of the 64 

tucky and Tennessee counties in the 
imberland River Basin are in the Tennes- 

River Basin, that the TVA service area 
embraces 70 percent of the Cumberland 
Basin, and that it is now furnishing about 80 

cent of the electricity consumed in the 
Cumberland Basin. 

Mr. Krug stated to me that it is his belief 
that it will be economical for the TVA to 
‘ket the power because of its existing fa- 

both of equipment and in engineering 
f, and because it will provide for the 
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TVA reserves needed to assure a more con- 
stant supply of power. He told me that it is 
the intention of his Department that every 
effort will be made to meet every need of 
Kentucky cooperatives that can be economi- 
cally served. Like assurance Las been given 
me by the TVA. 

Again I must make it plain that these mat- 
ters are so broad in their scope and of such 
a technical nature that it is difficult for me 
to comment upon them with accuracy and 
authority. My chief desire is to do what I 
can, within the limits of reason, economy, and 
efficiency to assure that my own State, Ken- 
tucky, shares fairly in these new sources of 
power. I hope that I will have the benefit of 
your advice in this matter and I assure you 
I will use every energy to protect the inter- 
ests of Kentucky and its people. 

I am going to digress for a few minutes to 
discuss with you the hearings which are now 
being held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, of which I am 
a member, on a bill introduced by Senator 
MCKELLAaR, which would change materially 
the status of TVA. There are many provi- 
sions in the bill, but there is one which is 
chief and central and whose purpose over- 
shadows all others. Section 26 of the present 
TVA Act provides in substance that the an- 
nual receipts from the sale of power may, 
after the payment of appropriate sums to the 
Federal Government in repayment of money 
advanced to the TVA, be held by the TVA and 
plowed back or reinvested in capital out- 
lays, such as the construction of power fa- 
cilities and transmission lines to meet new 
needs and requirements. It is this provision 
that gives to TVA its flexibility to adjust it- 
self to new construction and needs similar to 
the flexibility of a private power company. 
It is the heart of the TVA. The bill which we 
are considering would require that all of the 
proceeds be returned each year to the Treas- 
ury and that appropriations be then made in 
advance for every specific development 
planned, or which might develop. No prin- 
ciple of accounting or of debt payment is 
involved, because the TVA does account for 
its expenditures and is required by law to 
make regular debt payments. 

I do not have the time now, nor is this the 
place to discuss the entire philosophy of the 
TVA. When I first went to the Senate, I did 
not have the information upon which to base 
any fixed opinion about the operations of 
TVA but I wanted to learn something 
about it. 

Last year when a committee of which I 
was a member began hearings upon the 
nomination of Mr. Goraon Clapp to be Chair- 
man of the Board of TVA, my mind was 
open. At the conclusion of 13 days of testi- 
mony, I had developed two Opinions. The 
first was that Mr. Clapp was an able, con- 
scientious, and reliable public servant. My 
second conclusion was that the TVA project 
is one whose experience is valuable and will 
continue to be valuable to us, not merely be- 
cause of its daily operations, but in the de- 
termination of many questions relating to 
the entire fleld of public power. We have 
invested $800,000,000 in TVA, It must either 
be continued or stopped, or its activities so 
circumscribed that it cannot properly per- 
form its function. Obviously it will not be 
stopped, so the question comes down to its 
efficient operation, I reserve the right and 
the responsibility as a Member of Congress 
to examine and review its activities to de- 
termine if its operations can be improved, 
but I will not vote to destroy it. 

Although I have talked too long, I have 
not been able to speak of the many personal 
and human benefits that have come to farm 
people through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. I can only say that I am 
happy that all of our people can now share 
in these advantages, 
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Before I close, I do want to speak to you 
as a farm group and of your responsibilities 
at this particular time. No one can ever for- 
get the part played by the American farmer 
in the recent war. Comprising only 15 per- 
cent of the Nation's labor force, handicapped 
by inadequate manpower and equipment, 
you worked long hours and fed this Nation, 
its armies, and, in part, our allies. It was 
an unmatched example of devotion and pa- 
triotism. Your task is not finisked. 

The population of this country has in- 
creased by 10,000,000 people and our popu- 
lation, armed with increased purchasing 
power, has increased its food consumption 
by 17 percent. The population of the world 
has increased by 200,000,000, who seek just 
the minimum amount of focd necessary for 
life. It is a tragic fact that today there is 
not enough food in the world for its people. 
Only the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Russia, and the Argentine have the capacity 
to meet this need in any important degree 
and the greatest burden falls upon us. Last 
year and this year we will export over 500,- 
000,000 bushels of grain to hungry people 
throughout the world. These facts have 
brought home to the American people a 
realization of their own dependence and the 
dependence of the people of the world for 
mere survival, upon the American farmer. 
I would not minimize the part played by 
any other group in our economy, but every 
other group can reflect upon the fact that 
they are absolutely dependent upon the 
farmer. Today he is the most important per- 
son in our economy. 

The Congress realizes that food must come 
from the soil, and we will appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to protect and conserve the soil, 
the very life of the Nation. They realize 
your shortage of manpower and your need 
for electric power to take the place of men 
who do not produce but only consume food, 
and we are going to appropriate sufficient 
money to REA and to power developments 
to promote the rapid extension of power 
facilities. They realize that production must 
be continued for many years, and we are 
goiag to maintain the parity principle so that 
your plans and yOur means and ability to 
continue to produce will not be destroyed. 
It is in your interest that we do this, but in 
a more fundamental sense, it is in our in- 
terest, in the interest of our survival and 
the attainment of world peace. 

The appropriations made by the House for 
soil conservation, extension work, AAA re- 
search, and REA have in main been generous 
and adequate. There are certain appropria- 
tions relating to extension work and forestry 
which we hope to correct in the Senate. : 

Parallel with appropriations, action will be 
taken to either continue for a time the 
present farm program or to adopt a perma- 
nent farm program. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you the 


assumption of the responsibilities that fall 


upon all of us by reason of the uncertain 
times in which we live. 





I have received many letters asking t! 
question, “Do you beiieve that we are goin 
into war?” It is a question that we cannot 
answer for others, but we can answer f 
ourselves by saying that we will do every- 
thing in our power that can be honorabiy 


done to avoid war. I hope that the Con- 


gress, the administration, and the people 
will never allow fear, hysteria or propaganda 
to sweep them into that state of mind which 
regards war as inevitable. When such a state 


of mind obtains, the power to consider criti- 
cally our own action, to strive for every ave- 
nue of peace, and to make calm judgments, 
vanishes. The Congress, the President and 
the administration will never have the moral 
right to assume that war is inevitable or to 
assume that every step has been taken to 
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avoid war. It is our responsibility to con- 
stanfly review our policy and duty to take 
every possible step that can be taken with 
honor to avoid a war which could destroy 
civilization. Every policy should be accepted 
only if it will promote peace. We have taken 
certain steps. We approved the Marshall 
plan to bolster the countries of western 
Europe so that they may be able to stand 
on a basis of equal footing with an ag- 
gressor until that time when their economic 
recovery will permit a normal reestablish- 
ment of trade and peaceful relations. 

It will be necessary to take such steps at 
home as are necessary for our own security 
and defense and to persuade an aggressor 
that we will defend ourselves. 

Beyond that, I believe personally that the 
Nation should not assume that every ave- 
nue of agreement with Russia is Closed, and 
that we should seek unceasingly through 
negotiations and the strengthening of the 
United Nations to find a basis of peace. Un- 
less we can do this, we must maintain an 
armed camp, or ultimately fight, and live 
in an atmosphere of fear or uncertainty. 
I am not willing to believe that we do not 
have the reason, the intelligence and the 
moral force to find a better solution. 

Representative government cannot match 
a totalitarian government in propaganda or 
in the initial stages of force. But we have 
something that they do not have and can 
never have, and which always triumphs ulti- 
mately. It is reason, ideas, and an appeal 
to the spiritual values of mankind. Our 
action must always be consistent with these 
basic values. 

In closing, let me say that I have appre- 
ciated the opportunity to talk to you. I 
admire the work that you have done. I re- 
spect your stability, your sound viewpoint, 
your patriotic citizenship, your unswerving 
loyalty to our form of government. 

I do not claim to know everything about 
all of your problems. I am deeply interested 
in them and you may rest assured that in 
every sound proposal of yours you will have 
my open, sincere, and energetic support. 





Universal Military Training 


-<XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
regarding universal military training 
broadcast by me over the facilities of the 
American Broadcasting Co. on June 13 
last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

So that there will be no misunderstanding 
of my views, I first wish to state emphatically 
that I am against universal military training. 
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rhe program for universal military train- 


ing brings acutely to the foreground a num- 

ber of major questions, some of them of 

critical importance to this Nation. 
Foremost among these questions is that of 





civil rights. 
To understand this matter in its true his- 





torical perspective, it is necessary to bypass 
all of the usual arguments as to whether the 
N and other minorities may safely be 
entrusted with all of the rights of citizenship, 
many of which they do not possess. I say 
they may s y be so entrusted and that, 


by and large, all Americans of any race or 
color possess the instincts to lead a decent 
and worth-while life, adding their mite of 
service to the general good of the American 
community as a whole. Assertions to the 
contrary are the product of pure spleen and 
prejudice. From the Christian viewpoint, 
certainly, such claims are immoral and con- 
trary to all of the tenets by which Chris- 
tianity has sought to redeem the world and 
substitute the spirit of love and tolerance 
for the hatred and bias which man has in- 
herited from his savage ancestors. 

Be this as it may, however, there is an even 
more practical and demanding issue in the 
sense of its absolute immediacy—that is, the 
threat of communism to the world. 

We may ask ourselves this simple question: 
Why do we want military training at all? It 
is expensive and a drain upon the entire 
physical resource of our Nation. It with- 
Graws boys from schools, colleges, labora- 
tories, and workshops at the most valuable 
and impressionable period of their lives. 
This is the period when the ability to absorb 
knowledge is perhaps at its greatest point. 
Thus, we not only sacrifice a great portion of 
the country’s wealth, which could be used to 
provide a better life for everyone, but we also 
sacrifice in the interests of the Nation one of 
the most valuable periods in the lives of our 
young manhood. It is this youth who will 
make up the next generation and who will 
determine whether America is still to con- 
tinue in a position of leadership in the world. 
To subtract from the lives of these boys 6 
months or a year which might be devoted to 
self-improvement or to learning, is even more 
costly to America than the physical costs 
of maintaining this big universal training 
plan. 

America is not a militaristic nation and 
never has been. If it feels itself goaded into 
this unprecedented peacetime military train- 
ing program, and finds it necessary to pay 
this high price in order to guard its future 
security, it must ask itself why. Why do 
some feel it necessary to pay this high price 
in order to guard our future security? 
Against what are we protecting ourselves? 

All of these questions, of course, can be 
answered simply. Our potential enemy, and 
the only potential enemy strong enough to 
contest our security in this world, is com- 
munism. It is through a fear of commu- 
nism and of the means by which it has 
wrecked entire nations and seeks to crush 
the remaining free world, that we have girded 
our loins and are placing our Nation in 
battle array. 

If there is no fear of communism and no 
Communist enemy whose deadly red eyes 
glare at us everywhere on this earth from 
the shadows, then all this talk of universal 
training, of Army, Air Force, and naval ap- 
propriations, is sheer militafistic saber rat- 
tling. Then it is a criminal squandering of 
the Nation’s resources and a wanton misuse 
of the assets of this country by our Officials, 
publicists, and leading minds. 

Why do I bring this up at this point? 
Because if communism is really the enemy 
and is really the cause for this great rearma- 
ment and training program, then we must 
understand the nature of the attack which 
we believe is being made upon us. We must 
understand how to defeat it. If within the 
Universal Military Training Act itself is to 
be found the ugly face of the Communist 
monster, then we will not be defending our- 
selves against communism by this act, but 
sowing the seeds for its further growth. If 
by this act of universal military training we 
further strain the relations between various 
groups of Americans, and if by means 
through which this act is implemented, we 
build among large groups of Americans a 
feeling of resentment, of deep and justified 
anger, of the Negroes, Mexicans, Indians, or 
others concerned—we have committed an 
act of unpardonable injury to the future of 
this we love and whose founding 
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principles we believe to be the hope of the 
world. 

There are some 16,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States, 400,000 Indians, thousands of 
Japanese and Chinese, and we have been 
warned by their leaders that they will not 
submit tamely to segregation within the 
fighting forces of the United States. If they 
are to be called upon to do their own proper 
share in defending the United States and the 
principles for which it stands, they have a 
right to ask themselves whether or not these 
principles are truly democratic. 

If men are to find themselves subject to 
the vilest discrimination and to the un. 
Christian charge of inferiority, even during 
the period when they are sacrificing thei; 
young lives in the defense of American poli. 
cies which refute that very discrimination, 
then inevitably they will turn to some other 
doctrine which: promises them relief from 
this intolerable and degrading situation, 

It is on this practical level that we must 
now assay the question of racial discrimina- 
tion in the universal military training pro. 
gram, for what is the use of arming our- 
selves to the teeth to fight communism in 
Europe and Asia when we are building the 
very machinery to bring it, like a huge, ugly 
and unreachable Trojan horse, into the midst 
of our own Nation. 

You may bear prejudice toward the Negro 
and other Americans of dark skin. You may 
talk of their rights with contempt, and em- 
brace in this sense one of the most evil and 
anti-Christian doctrines which have ever 
been intended to plague men. There are per- 
haps 17,000,000 or 18,000,000 of these dark- 
skinned Americans, all told. Let me ask you 
on the practical level, how you propose to 
face the situation if anger, hatred, and re- 
sentment over their cruel lot causes them to 
lose faith in the purposes of this Nation and 
the system by which it has risen to great- 
ness. 

Do not think that these people will not 
turn to Communist promises of full equality 
of opportunity and full equality under the 
law. Let me warn you: They are turning to 
the lure of communism as steel filings to 
some giant magnet. They find the Com- 
munist promises of equal citizenship in the 
glittering Communist paradise which is be- 
ing painted for them by the emissaries of 
bolshevism, almost irresistible. Many of 
them—too many of them—see in the prom- 
ises and claims of the Communist spell- 
binders the only possible release for them and 
for their children from the cruel chains of 
segregation, inequality, and enforced infe- 
riority which has prevented them by main 
force from enjoying the rights and oppor- 
tunities all Americans are guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 

Do you know what such a large body of 
radical-minded, disgruntled, bitter citizens 
can mean to the future of our Nation? You 
may dismiss them with contempt as the 
Romanovs did the rumblings of the em- 
bittered peasants, but it was from these 
lowly and despised serfs that the terrible 
revolutionary power came to overthrow the 
Romanov dynasty and to create the central 
power form which is now an almost im- 
pregnable citadel for the Communist mon- 
ster. Who do you think was to blame 
for totalitarian communism—the despised 
peasants who revolted and followed blindly 
after the Bolshevik leaders, who promised 
them a new paradise in which they and their 
children would be free from the cruelties and 
privations of serfdom and second-class citi- 
zenship—or was it not the ruling classes of 
Russia themselves, who were so blind and 
so unwise as to believe that they could with- 
hold forever from men their normal, mini- 
mum rights without risk? 

And let us look further. What has caused 
the danger of Red communismin China? Do 
you think it was because the Chinese sud- 
denly felt the urge to overthrow their time- 








nonored traditions and their ancient belief 
in the freedom of the spirit and mind? 

No, it was because the Chinese suffered 
almost unendurable privations and poverty, 
pecause their young men felt that they lacked 
opportunity, because they lost faith in the 


qualities of the old order, Starvation, sec- 
ond-class citizenship and lack of opportunity 
are the open doors tocommunism. Far more 


than all the schemes and arguments used 
py the emissaries of the Kremlin as an in- 
centive to communism, is human suffering 
itself. And even more compelling in this 
rezard than pure physical privation, is the 
suffering of the mind and spirit, the terrible 
feeling of degradation, humiliation and re- 
sentment which comes when a man feels all 
around him the contempt and hatred of his 
fellows. 

Do you really think that you can safely 
perpetuate such a system, doing violence to 
all the proclaimed principles of American life, 
within the Universal Training Act, and do so 
without grave hurt to the Nation? 

Will you not also ask yourselves this ques- 
tion: Are we to be alone in the world and 
to fight an eventual war in which the darker 
races and the Communists are to combine 
against us? 

If we are to do this, we are certain to 
find the one and a quarter billion people 
of Asia as our sworn enemies. We will find 
the dark-skinned people of South America, 
our next-door neighbors, our enemies, too. 
Right teday, all of these peoples, the South 
Americans included, are gazing with the 
gravest concern at our actions in depriving 
great groups of Americans of their civil 
rights, based purely upon a type of racial 
hatred which is much too close to Hitler's 
philosophy for comfort. The Chinese, In- 
dians, and South Americans have expressed 
themselves openly on this subject. They are 
watching us with suspicious and questioning 
eyes. In India, that great subcontinent, 
with {ts 400,000,000 people, who are due in- 
evitably to be a force in the world, there 
already have been anti-American riots, as 
there have been also in China. These have 
been based altogether upon the belief that 
Americans are seeking to build a world not 
of freedom, but of racial privilege, in which 
the dark men will have no natural rights. 

This is a hideous nightmare which could 
spell eventual disaster to this Nation, and 
it is time that we took stock of what we are 
doing, not alone from the moral view, which 
is apt to be disregarded, but from the purely 
practical view of our own absolute needs. 

If we have nothing better to offer the 
peoples of the world than a type of bias and 
exploitation of the rights of our colored citi- 
zens, simply because they happened to be 
born dark, theh no one will believe us when 
we claim that we are fighting for freedom 
end decency and individual rights against 
the dark evil of totalitarian Communist doc- 
trine. They will believe our claims to be 
fraudulent and of the same expedient quality 
as those made by the totalitarians them- 
selves. As has been proved in the past, they 
will turn in desperation to glib promises 
of betterment once they have lost faith in 
the great tradition of equality and personal 
freedem which is our offering to the world. 

For the pattern of freedom, decency, and 
absolute equity under the law, is a fragile 
ind easily broken thing. If you break it in 
1e case of the Negro so as to deprive him of 
his natural right as a man and an American, 
you have smashed a hole in the protecting 
wail of principle which guarantees the lives 
and freedom of all of us. Through this hole 
the surging forces of communism can pour in 
to cbtain a strong, powerful foothold in 
this country. Once this breach is made, 
other and additional cracks in the weakened 
wall will appear. 
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If ever there was a time to resist segre- 
gation and the deprivation of Americans of 
their full rights as citizens, that time is now 
in the implementation of the Universal 
draining Act, 
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If men are called to serve under the act 
they should be reassured that whatever dis- 
abilities and prejudices may exist in the 
hearts of their fellow Americans, these do 
not have the sanction of national law, and 
that the Nation as a whole stands immovable 
upon its own founding principles, that all 
men are equal under the law, that the Amer- 
icanism of Washington, Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is a living and vital expres- 
sion of morality and justice, and that it is 
the hope of men throughout the world and 
not their enemy. 

At this crucial moment, when we are loud 
in our claims that we are trying to build a 
better world, a world in which tyranny and 
deprivation will disappear, let us tell our 
dark-skinned citizens, and through thenr all 
the peoples of the earth, that at least as far 
as the Universal Training Act is concerned, 
America intends to respect the rights of every 
citizen, and to measure him according to his 
individual worth and his individual contribu- 
tion to the success, power, and strength of 
the Nation. 

If we are to make cur democracy work, we 
must make it live. If it is to succeea in 
capturing the hearts and souls of men in the 
harsh struggle against world totalitarian 
doctrine, it must do so not only by the 
strength of its arms and the shining quality 
of its promises, but by the power and force 
of its example. 





The Wheat Situation in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
regarding the wheat situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INFORMATION FOR FARMERS—$16,000,000 WHEAT 
FAILURE SPURS CROP INSURANCE SALES 

To All County Agricultural Conservation 
Committees: 

County agricultural conservation commit- 
tees in Lancaster, Chester, Berks, Columbia 
and Lycoming Counties are organizing their 
annual sales campaign of wheat farmers un- 
der the crop-insurance program as enacted 
by the Eightieth Congress. Previously the 
crop-insurance program extended io all 
Pennsylvania counties where 50 or more farm- 
ers designated their wish to enroll in the 
program, but under the revised act the pro- 
gram has been confined to 200 counties in 
the Nation and 5 counties in Pennsylvania, 
with Lancaster carrying tobacco insurance 
and Chester carrying corn insurance in addl- 
tion to their wheat-in.urance program. 

‘The failure of the 1948 wheat crop has 
spurred interest in the crop insurance this 
year, according to the Production and Mar- 
keting Committee, whose facilities have been 
placed under contract with the Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation as sales agents. The crop 
losses reports are being filed daily with the 
Pennsylvania office of the corporation and 
total to date 240 from the five participating 
experimental counties, Last year when 
Pennsylvania had 45 counties in the crop- 
insurance program only 252 losses were 
reported out of a total of 11,955 contracting 
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farmers. There are 3,583 wheat-insurance 
policies in force for 1948 in the 5 counties. 

The present failure of Pennsylvania's wheat 
crop has not been estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, The signs of loss developed 
rapidly and were not detected until farmers 
entered the field with combines and binders 
to harvest the crop. Signs of wheat stem 
rust, attributable for much of the loss, was 
not expected to affect the crop when the 
July 1 crop report was made. Other causes 
like poor pollination, European corn borer and 
Hessian fly were also not detected earlier, 
Now it appears that the loss which affects 
about 75 percent of the Pennsylvania crop 
grown in the southeastern counties of the 
State will approximate 50 percent. Based on 
the July 1 estimate of 21,640,000 bushels 
which is about 3,000,000 bushels above the 
average, it now appears that a total loss of 
about 8,000,000,000, bushels would cost Penn- 
sylvania farmers more than $16,000,C00 this 
year. 

Many ‘armers who carried the 3-year con- 
tracts under the old crop-insurance program 
are now requesting coverage for this year's 
crop, since their contract had run only 2 
years when the old program was abolished 
by Congress and the new experimental pro- 
gram was established to operate only in the 
counties designated. County conservation 
committees have no jurisdiction to honor 
these 3-year contracts for crop losses except 
in the counties authorized by Congress for 
the experimental program. 

JOHN A, SMitr, 

Secretary, Pennsylvania State Committee. 





The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a news 
article relating to the address by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILu] on the anti-poll-tax 
bill. The article is from the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald of August 4. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By James Free) 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—Alabama’s senior 
Senator Lister HILL today delivered the long- 
est speech yet made in this extra session cf 
the Congress—a 6-hour-and-13-minute ad- 
dress in opposition to the proposed anti-poll- 
tax bill. Senator HILU’s oration exceeded by 
2 hours and 34 minutes the 3-hour-and-39- 
minute speech made in the Senate Monday 
by Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Virginia, also 
against the poll tax measure. 

The Alabamian finished strong and said 
afterward, “I could have spoken for another 
3 or 4 hours, but I wanted to give some of 
the other Senators a chance to express their 
opinion on this matter.” 


He added that he expects to speak again, 
if necessary, to prevent passage of the anti- 
poll tax bill or any other civil-rights bill that 
the Congress may take up 

He concluded at 6:52 p. m., eastern stand- 
ard time, having begun at 12:39 p. m., easte 
ern standard time. He started in a low con- 
versational tone that was audible plainly in 
the galleries, amd gradually worked up to 
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@ vigorous, eloquent appeal for national unity 
and elimination of partisan politics in cone 
sideration of the poll-tax proposal. 

When he concluded, the Alabamian re- 
ceived congratulations of many Senate col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. Senator 
JoHN C. STENNIs (Democrat, of Mississippi), 
told Hitt that the Alabamian’s speech was 
“the best I’ve heard since I came to the Sen- 
ate last year.” 

Senator Hitt concerned himself primar- 
ily with constitutional aspects of the pro- 
posed poll-tax repeal measure. 

He said that the Constitution “plainly” 
left qualifications for voting up to the States 
and that, through such a step as an anti-poll- 
tax bill, the Congress would be attempting 
to change the Constitution of the United 
States through legislation rather than by 
constitutional amendment. Hr said that 
he personally hoped that many of the States 
would modify their poll-tax requirements, 
but that any changes should be made by 
Sciates and not through Federal statutes. 

Before taking the floor, Hitt pointed out 
that the southerners making speeches against 
the poll-tax bill were, in no sense, preventing 
the Senate from taking up other business. 

“Any time the Republican majority wishes 
to,” he said, “they can move to set the poll- 
tax bill aside and take up any other bill. 
They haven’t done anything like this of 
course, because they haven’t got any other 
legislation ready. 

“It should be remembered that the Repub- 
licans have had the floor during the past few 
days almost as much as the Democrats have. 
They could proceed with other business any 
time they saw fit to do so.” 

The Senate quit at 9:16 p. m., eastern 
- Standard time, until noon tomorrow when 
Senator Morse (Republican of Oregon) will 
have the floor. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include my remarks on civil rights over 
Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., Thursday 
evening, August 5, 1948: 

Fellow Americans, it seems strange that 
we, in the year 1948, should be faced with 
the problem of civil liberties. 

We thought that issue had been solved in 
1791, when the Bill of Rights was adopted. 

But that great charter means nothing if 
the people fail to practice what it preaches. 
We live in times of stress, when men seek 
to excuse their mistakes by blaming others. 

Underlying all this are the vague fears 


which lead to intolerance. 
Whenever anyone discriminates against 
another human being because of his race, 


color, or religion, he is betraying the funda- 
mental American belief that “Man is en- 
cowed by his Creator with certain inalienable 


rights. 


“Among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Even though he may not know it, the 
person is guilty of intolerance, does more 


harm to our society than one who lives in 
another country and opposes our way of life. 

We are on guard against the Fascists and 
Communists. But what are we going to do 
about the person who calls. himself an Amer- 
ican, even while his conduct is un-American? 
The bigot strikes against the unity of our 


Nation. Either he never learned the true 
meaning of our American heritage or has 
forgotten it. 

In any case, he is dangerous, because he 
sets American against American. 

This gives aid and comfort to those who 
seek our downfall. Intolerance is treason. 

In the world of today ideas have power, 
as well as things. Americans must have in- 
ner strength, the moral rearmament that 
comes from a clear understanding of our 
faith and works. 

It is a time to refresh ourselves at the 
fountainhead of freedom and then go on 
toward a realization of the goals which the 
founding fathers set before us. 

The protection of civil rights is a problem 
which affects everyone. If we sit back in- 
differently when others are victims of intol- 
erance, we should not be surprised if we, 
in turn, become its target. 

One break in the dike can lead to a flood. 
Prejudice, no matter how small, must be 
counterattacked by truth and justice. 

In the task of protecting cur civil liberties, 
we have made mistakes, but we have also 
made considerable progress. The right of 
suffrage is being extended—slowly but surely. 

Today the occurrence of a single act of 
violence is enough to arouse the conscience 
of the Nation, leading to demands for strong- 
er protection. 

This is a healthy sign. But there are 
cases, without violence, where people are 
quietly discriminated against. These are the 
walls which we must level. 

Our American heritage emphasizes the im- 
portance of the individual person. Rich or 
poor, educated or illiterate, Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, white, brown, or black, 
each is entitled to the same dignity and in- 
tegrity. 

For each of us to be secure in his indi- 
vidual rights, each man must respect the 
rights of others. 

We are still in the process of building 
social institutions that will guarantee equal- 
ity of opportunity to all men and women. 

While differing in race, religion, political 
views, or social position, we are united in 
the belief that freedom builds respect and 
cooperation. 

We are finding a way to compromise dif- 
ferences without domination. 

It is this variety, based on real tolerance, 
which is the source of our progress. 

The men who founded our Nation, faced 
the problem of establishing a balance be- 
tween personal liberty and group authority. 

The common interests of the people must 
be protected by laws and procedures estab- 
lished by majority rule. But majorities, with- 
out any control, can be as ruthless as 
dictators. 

Seeing this, and fearing it, our forefathers 
framed a Bill of Rights which placed certain 
personal liberties beyond the reach of popu- 
lar majorities. 

The people permanently denied to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to interfere 
with fundamental, or inalienable, rights and 
freedoms. 

Among these inalienable rights are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

To secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men. So reads the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

In other words, Government is the referee 
in those conflicts which arise when someg 
people or groups try to push their freedoms 
too far, interfering with the rights of others, 
or causing harm to the public welfare. 

In the complex, industrial life of today, 
we are being confronted with new situations, 
and new problems, which require concilia- 
tion. 

There is no copybook solution for any one 
of them. We must try to understand the 
other side on every issue, and through pa- 
tience and fair play arrive at mutual agree- 
ment. 
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There are four primary rights which are 
necessary to the well-being of the individuaj 
and to the progress of society: 

1. The right to safety and security of the 
person. Under this, the citizen is assureq 
that he is safe from bondage, lawless yjo. 
lence, and unjust arrest and punishment. 

2. The right to citizenship and its privt- 
leges. Every mature and responsible person 
must have an equal voice in the Government. 

8. The right to freedom of conscience anq 
expression. We believe in the ability of the 
people to make sound judgments. To do 
this they must have access to all the per. 
tinent facts and to the various interpreta. 
tions of these facts. 

Our forefathers suffered torture and death 
for the right to worship God according to 
the varied dictates of conscience. As qa res 
sult complete religious freedom in America 
is a fact. 

4, The right to equality of opportunity, 
The opportunity of each individual to ob- 
tain useful employment, and to have access 
to services in the fields of education, hous- 
ing, health, recreation, and transportation, 
whether available free or at a price, must be 
provided without discrimination. Without 
this the individual cannot develop his po- 
tentialities, and cannot share in the fruits 
of society. 

These are the goals. On the road to them 
we have sometimes strayed from the course, 

We once had slavery, religious persecution, 
and mob rule. In certain areas we still have 
unfair employment practices. 

By honestly facing them we have elim- 
inated most and will eliminate the rest. 

We must practice tolerance, day in and 
day out in order to reach the goal of civil 
rights for all. 

The Negro, especially in the South, is the 
chief victim of intolerance. 

However, the biggest single forward surge 
of Negroes into the main stream of American 
life in the past 10 years has been their 
movement into the ranks of organized labor. 

It is also encouraging to note the abandon- 
ment of segregated schools in cities like 
Trenton and Gary; the lifting of restrictions 
against Negro doctors by hospitals in St. 
Louis and Gary; the establishment of inter- 
racial churches in many communities; the 
admission of colored players on the base- 
ball teams of Brooklyn and Cleveland; and 
the employment of more than 60 Negro 
teachers by 25 white or predominantly white 
colleges. 

More recent was the order of the President 
to eliminate discrimination in the armed 
forces, 

The poll tax, however, is a legal obstacle to 
full suffrage in most southern States. 

It limits white as well as Negro suffrage. 
A poll tax places the payment of a fee be- 
tween the voter and the ballot box. 

In some States it adds up from year to year. 
It was estimated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on July 21, 1947 that: “In the 
Presidential election of 1944, 10 percent of 
the potential voters used the ballot in the 
seven poll-tax States, as compared with 33 
percent for the free-voting States.” 

Some of the standards of eligibility in our 
naturalization laws have nothing to do with 
a person’s fitness to become a citizen. 

These standards are based soleiy on race 
or national origin, and penalize some resi- 
dents who may otherwise have all the at- 
tributes necessary for American citizenship, 

We have removed some of these barriers, 
Before World War II, the Chinese had been 
barred from immigration and naturalization 
by the Chinese exclusion laws. 

Other groups, such as Filipinos, Western 
Hemisphere Indians, and people native to 
India, were denied citizenship. 

The largest group of American residents 
presently subject to this form of discrimina- 
tion are those born in Japan, 











The bar to landholding, the alien land 
Jaw, most seriously impairs the alien’s eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

The first of these laws, enacted by Cali- 
fornia in 1913, made it illegal for aliens in- 
eligible for citizenship, either to buy agri- 
cultural land or lease it for a period exceed- 
ing three years. 
~ Ather Western States passed similar laws. 
The present California law is much more 
F a effect, it forbids American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry to support their ineligible 

lien parents with money derived from the 
peneficial use of land. 

The moral impact of this discrimination 
is indicated by the words of a Japanese- 
+o the President’s Committee Investigating 
the Problem of Civil Rights: “I would like 
to savy that most of us fought as we did 
because we felt that, in spite of the way 
we had been kicked around. 

‘America was still the land of opportunity 
all of us. I know my mother sent five 
f her sons, Every one volunteered for com- 
bat. One was killed. The rest of us were 
wounded. 

“We have over 30 individual decorations 
and medals among us. Well, my mother 
wants to become a citizen. It is for people 
like my mother and for a lot of Americans 
of good will throughout the United States 
who have a lot of confidence in us and our 
loyalty that we did the job that we did.” 

The right to freedom of conscience and 
expression is being abused by the agents 
and sympathizers of totalitarian states. 

The principle of disclosure is the best way 
to deal with those who would destroy our 
democracy by revolution or by encouraging 
disunity and limiting the civil rights of some 

roups, 

Censorship is not the answer. Rather, let 
the people know who is behind the various 
moves to sway their opinions, 

Congress has already made use of the 
principle of disclosure in both the economic 
and political spheres. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration make available to the public, 

iformation about sponsors of economic 
wares, 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
the Post Office Department, the clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and the Secretary 
of the Senate, are required to collect in- 
formation about those who attempt to in- 
fluence public opinion. 

Hundreds of lobbyists are now required to 
disclose their efforts to influence Congress, 
under the Congressional Reorganization Act. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act forces 
certain citizens and aliens alike to register 
With the Department of Justice the facts 
about their sponsorship and activities. 

Fortunately, we in Massachusetts have a 
good record in maintaining civil liberties, 
with the possible exception of job discrimi- 
nation, 

However, ours is one of the six States in 
the Union which have passed laws directed 
against discrimination in private employ- 
ment, 

It is a sign that we are alert to the danger 
and are determined to protect all of our 
people against it. 

There is no partisanship on this issue, 
Leaders of all major political parties recog- 
nize that civil liberties must be extended and 
Strengthened, 

All Americans worthy of the name must 
guard against ignorance and prejudice in 
their own attitudes and their own conduct 
aS Well as in others. 

Apart from legislation necessary to carry 
out the program, a long-term campaign of 
public education is needed to inform the 
people of the civil rights to which they are 
entitied and which they owe to one another. 
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The Government has the immediate re- 
sponsibility for an internal civil-rights cam- 
paign for its 2,000,000 employees. 

Moreover, in the armed forces, an oppore 
tunity exists to educate men and women 
while they are in service. 

Federal, State, and local governments, to- 
gether with private agencies, can accomplish 
much, 

But in the final analysis the job is up to 
you and me as individuals. 

The United States will be a more pros- 
perous and a far happier society in which to 
live if we accord to every law-abiding citi- 
zen the respect, and the rights which we de- 
mand for ourselves. 





Address by Hon. John Sherman Cooper, 
of Kentucky, to the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Republican Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a speech made 
by me at the national convention of the 
National Federation of Women’s Repub- 
lican Clubs, at Louisville, Ky., on March 
6, 1948. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I have been in Washington only 1 year. 
It follows that I do not have a background 
of previous service against which to relate 
my present views upon the two major parties 
and the Government of the United States. 
But, my impressions duo represent the in- 
terest of one who looks for the first time at 
an absorbing scene. 

The most certain conviction that I hold 
after 1 year in the Congress is that there 
can be no stability in the Government of the 
United States, in either domestic or foreign 
policy, until the present administration is 
totally repudiated and defeated. The rea- 
sons for that conviction should be evident 
toeveryone. They are found in the divisions 
within the Democratic Party which make im- 
possible any consistent policy based upon 
fundamental principles. In the Congress to- 
day and in the membership of the party are 
found the conservative or traditional South- 
ern Democrats who bitterly hate the control 
of Federal Government, New Dealers and ex- 
treme left-wingers for whom the extension of 
Government control is the answer to every 
problem, the middle-of-the-roaders who will 
go along with either group for the sake of 
party harmony, the vocal self-designated lib- 
erals, who are fascinated only by change and 
who with characteristic illiberalism would 
force change upon the people, whether or 
not they want it; the corrupt city machines 
whose only interest is patronage and pro- 
tection; the pressure groups who do not ask 
but who demand that they be favored even 
at the expense of the whole people. Until 
recently, there was the Communist fringe, 
now in full cry after Mr. Wallace, until late, 
an oracle of the administration. 

The slightest consideration of the char- 
acter and interests of these groups makes us 
know that they could not possibly have any 
unity of common faiths and principles. 
They have been held together for 15 years 
by coercive devices of power, of spending, of 
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patronage, of callous surrender to pressure 
groups, processes which have led this country 
away from its character as a free representa- 
tive Government, and toward an all-power- 
ful centralized Government. 

The devices of Statism are the same 
wherever practiced in the world. There 
comes first the attractive promise of material 
and social gains, to be planned and assured 
by the Government; then, the imposition of 
controls upon the people; the creation of a 
vast body of administrators, judges, and pol- 
icy to manage the controls, and to punish 
the people if they break synthetic laws which 
enforce them. Incidentally these employees 
vote. Always, there must follow taxing and 
spending for the distribution of benefits and 
favors, and inevitable debt. Such a system 
can survive only by a never-ending exvansion 
of its power to coerce and control. To hold 
such power it must favor pressure groups to 
secure their votes. In this immoral political 
system, justice gives way to favoritism and 
law to expediency. Propaganda, cleverness, 
glibness, substitute for honesty and truth. 

Central control is the system which in its 
best aspects provides the governments which 
we see in England and France, and in its 
worst and extreme development the police 
states of Russia and the unfortunate coun- 
tries within its sphere of power. 

It has been denied and will be denied that 
there is just basis for the charge that the 
administration of the last 15 years has moved 
this country consciously or unconsciously 
toward statism. In answer I point out that 
the devices which it has employed, admit- 
tedly in milder form, are characteristics of 
centralized control throughout the world. 

The truest and oldest liberal tradition of 
all time—-that liberty is the supreme political 
end of man—has been under fire every day 
as the administration has sought to extend 
its controls over the individual, his person, 
his busines, his farm, his labor. Only last 
November, with the war 2 years past, Presi- 
dent Truman asked the Congress to give him 
full control over every business enterprise, 
every farm, and every individual in the 
United States. 

There is nothing new in what I have been 
saying to you. It has been said again and 
again. Yet, I have deliberately chosen to 
emphasize that the struggle between two 
totally different concepts of government is 
still joined and has not been decided. 

In 1946, a Republican Congress was elected 
and we hoped that the American people had 
made a definite choice of the type of gov- 
ernment they wanted. The events of the 
last session lead me to believe that they have 
not made such a choice. 

The Congress had not been in session long 
before it was condemned by the Democratic 
leadership, pressure groups, a considerable 
portion of the press and radio, and even by 
members of our own party as a do-nothing 
Congress. The Congress did move slowly for 
3 months because it was in the process of 
restoring its constitutional function as 
law-making body, which for 14 years had 
been surrendered to the executive branch of 
the Government. In these years, must bills 
were written in the executive branch of the 
Government, and rushed to passage, often 
without adequate hearings or consideration. 
The story is told that on one occasion when 
the printed bill was not before the Senate 
the then Senate majority leader, Mr. Robin- 
son, lifted a folded newspaper, and the un- 
known bill was passed by a _ resounding 
chorus of Democratic ‘@yes.’’ If it is true, I 
do not have to speak of the depths to which 
representative government descended on that 
day. The Eightieth Congress held extensive 
hearings upon every important bill, gave 
every interested group the chance to he 
heard, and wrote the bills. I call attention 
to the careful hearings given to the labor- 
management bill, the tax bill, and the Greek- 
Turkish loan. It was the careful considera- 
tion of the last measure under the leadership 
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of Senator VANDENBERG which prevented it 
from being an absolute repudiation of the 
United Nations which was implicit in the 
speech of President Truman. The leadership 
of Senator VANDENBERG has been the most 
important factor in giving consistency to our 
foreign policy. Yet, it is important to note 
that this return to the legislative process, 
absolutely necessary in a government of law, 
meets with great opposition. It is the op- 
position of pressure groups, whose proposals 
will not stand up under examination, the 
opposition of those who want executive pow- 
ers, the opposition of those who have been 
charmed by the emergencies, the fanfare, the 
drama of government by executive edict. 

Two years ago, the people were outraged 
by the continuance of wartime controls. 
The Republican Party advocated and was re- 
sponsible for their removal and stands on the 
same ground today. The President’s course 
was dictated by expediency. In 1946, he said 
that price contrels should not be lifted. In 
October, he decontrolled meat in an effort to 
save an election. In November and Decem- 
ber he directed the abandonment of prac- 
tically all controls saying “we have now 
reached the point where many of our short- 
ages have disappeared and in many other 
cases supply is rapidly approaching demand.” 
Last fall he denounced controls as the meth- 
od of a police state. A few weeks later he 
asked the Congress to grant him the war- 
time controls which he had denounced. 

The events of the past 2 months demon- 
strate the utter fallacy of his proposals. It 
was reported that his Cabinet was divided 
and that he himself had not made up his 
mind until the day before he delivered his 
message. It is certain that the Democratic 
leadership in Congress has not pressed for 
controls and does not want them. Yet when 
the President delivered his message, again 
part of the people and certain sections of the 
press snapped at government by edict, em- 
braced his proposals without mature con- 
sideration, and demanded that Congress re- 
impose controls. It would appear sometimes 
that we are more interested in symptoms than 
causes, pain killers than cures. There can 
be no doubt that today’s inflation grows 
from the practices of State control—waste 
and deficit financing which have diluted 
and cheapened our money, controls which 
have discouraged production, and a labor- 
industry policy which encouraged the stop- 
page of production. 

Last year the Republican Party began to 
attack these fundamental causes, and again 
met the opposition of the administration and 
segments of the people. For the first time 
in 16 years, it reduced expenditures, balanced 
the budget, and made payments upon the 
debt from tax revenues. This action was 
resisted with all the power of the President, 
and the governmental departments at Wash- 
ington. The administration would not sac- 
rifice a penny in its spending although it 
was asking the American people to sacrifice 
billions in aid to other countries. In fact, 
the President asked for billions to finance 
new inflationary programs. At home, many 
people, misled by the propaganda which is- 
sues from governmental departments, ob- 
' Jected to our efforts to reduce expenditures, 

The Republican Party passed a labor-in- 
dustry bill after 5 months of exhaustive de- 
bates and hearings. It is designed to use 
peaceful means and reason rather than force 
in the solution of labor disputes, and to keep 
production going. It supports a fundamental 
principle that no ggoup shall be more power- 
ful than all the people. Yet, it was vetoed 

¥ the President, who by his admission had 
only studied it 3 days. it was denoynced us 
a Slave-labor bill by an administration which 
just a year before had actually proposed that 
freemen who had struck should be drafted 
into the military service. 

Enough for examp'es. They demonstrate 
that there has not yet been a clear under- 


standing of the issues which divide the Re- 
publican Party and the present Democratic 
administration, or a clean-cut decision upon 
these issues. 

This year we will elect a Republican Presi- 
dent and increase the Republican majority 
in both Houses of the Congress. If victory 
is to be more than a mere postponement of 
a struggle that must be made later and again 
and again, we should make this election a 
determination of great basic issues. It 
should be more than a mere rejection of the 
inadequate personalities and the inept 
policies of the present administration. It 
should be a rejection of their cause, which is 
the movement toward powerful Federal con- 
trol. It should be a conscious and positive 
affirmation of the American principles of 
representative government under law, of 
justice, of the expansion of the political and 
economic opportunities and liberty of the 
individual. 

When we win, the principles in which we 
believe must be translated into action. I 
have spent some time in pointing out the 
defects of our opponents. We are not with- 
out blame ourselves. 

In the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress a part of our difficulties grew from the 
announcement by some Republican leaders 
of a party program before it had been con- 
sidered by all Republicans in the Congress. 
We cannot forget that our individual views 
may not always be the views of the people. 
It is a fundamental principle of government 
by the people that many opinions shall be 
voiced, considered, modified, rejected or 
accepted, and finally fused into a composite 
opinion which represents as best as is pos- 
sible, the wiil of the people. 

I hope that in its platform this year, and 
in its action in Congress after election, the 
Republican majority and the leadership will 
make the effort to find, to express and to 
carry out the composite will of the people. 

From time to time it is said that the Re- 
publican Party is more interested in main- 
taining the status quo, and in the preserva- 
tion of property rights, than in individuals. 
I do not believe it to be true. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that many people so believe and 
that their belief has been fortified by the 
criticism of sincere Republicans in Congress 
who challenge the status quo. 

There are not just a few Republicans in 
Congress who believe that our party could be 
more vigorous in its approach to human 
problems. There are a great number in both 
Senate and House and their voices will be 
heard in the future. 

The Republican Party was born out of a 
concern for human beings. Its spiritual and 
political leader, Abraham Lincoln, was inter- 
ested above all things in human beings. Our 
type of government and the Christianity on 
which it rests is concerned with the in- 
dividual. We criticize the Democratic Party 
because it has shifted emphasis from the 
individual to the State. The aspirations and 
the hopes of the people grow continually. It 
is difficult for them to find expression in an 
industrial society without a use of govern- 
mental power that would eventually destroy 
the quality of our system and the responsi- 
bility of the people. The Democratic admin- 
istration has depended on governmental 
power for solution. We must find the answer 
in the expansion of political liberty and 
economic opportunity. 

Finally, its party must become whole- 
heartedly the party of peace. The foreign 
policy of the Administration has been 
marked with inconsistency, dissension, loose 
fiscal practices, in its surrender of principle 
for the sake of expedience as has its domestic 
policy. The Republican Party has been bi- 
partisan with respect to the United Nations, 
relief for needy nations, and the Marshall 
pian. It did not join in, nor does it sub- 
scribe to the decisions at Yalta, or Tehran, 
or to the abandonment of the Baltic states, 
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and eastern Poland. Mr. Truman should 
not be surprised at the defection of yy, 
Wallace. Mr. Wallace is following cop. 
sistently a policy of Russian appeasement 
which was developed by a Democratic ad. 
ministration at Yalta and Teheran. 

It is my own belief that we must assume 
our international responsibilities, that we 
must strive to strengthen the United no. 
tions, that we must work toward the goal 
of disarmament, and that by a demonstrated 
will for peace we seek the support of woriq 
opinion. 

Our greatest influence for democratic gov 
ernment will come from our own unash 
belief and practice of 
and economic freedom. 

The record of the last 15 years indicates 
that these goals cannot be realized by the 
Democratic Party. They must be realized 
by the Republican Party. 

A few days ago, I read these words, “The 
great community of the United States arose 
in a defiance of coercion, and grew strong 
and productive on the principles of volun. 
tary free activity. Its solidarity is not that 
of men obediently following a pattern but 
that of men trying to work together at some. 
thing useful; making mistakes, paying the 
price, trying again, finding in effort the tech. 
niques of mutuality, following the good as 
each man saw it, learning year by year to 
see it better, discovering by experience how 
the good of each involves the good of all, 
That process has no ending, it is the true 
American message to a stricken and despond- 
ent world.” 

You and all of us who claim to have a spe- 
cial interest in the party and in the contin- 
uation of democratic, free government, have 
a tremendous responsibility. It is our duty 
to inform and to lead. 

‘It is a difficult task because we do not 
appeal to prejudice, to selfish interest, to 
passion, or by the spurious promises of the 
all-powerful state. Ours must be the slow 
but eternal appeal to man’s sense of justice, 
right, and personal responsibility. I can 
think of no task which offers greater chal- 
lenge to such a group as this to whom I 
speak today. 

We have the judgment of history that our 
principles are right. 


amed 
system of individual 


Investigation of Communist Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to jump at any conclusions respect- 
ing the guilt or innocence of those in- 
volved in the recent disclosures concern- 
ing Communist infiltration into the Gov- 
ernment. Since the national security is 
involved, I feel strongly that the whole 
matter should be investigated from all 
angles in order to make sure our national 
interests are protected. It is serious— 
deadly serious. Mr. Truman’s attitude 
and aciions in making a laughing matter 
of the entire affair and in refusing to dis- 
close evidence requested to the congres- 
sional investigating committees is most 
dangerous. The President should at 
least conduct an open and aboveboard 
investigation of his own, even if he is not 
willing to cooperate with the Congress 
for the public good. 











Two appropriate comments on this 
eyyiect are included in the following edi- 
torials from the Harrisburg Evening 
News of August 6, 1948, and from the 
Washington News of the same date: 


From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of 
: August 6, 1948} 


WHY FRET ABOUT IT? 
President Truman’s caustic comment on 


the soy investigation as a herring drawn to 
qivert public attention from Congress’ delin- 
quencies seems most impolitic. Its effect 
may be to persuade the American people to 
think that the President is embarrassed by 
the revelations rather than delighted, as he 
ought to be, that the suspects are being listed, 
even if some are no longer in Government 
service. 
ue there is anything the Chief Executive 
should want it is the confidence of the peo- 
ple that he is as determined as they that 
every Government employee of questionable 
yalty be disclosed and ridden rail fashion 
off his job. 

There may be truth that nothing is being 
osed with which the FBI was not familiar 
hat was not told to the grand jury in 

York which investigated communism, 
but the public was not aware of all of this 
business until a congressional committee 
turned on the light. 

Well might the public ask was not this 
disclosure made by the Government rather 
than by Congress. It looks as though a hush- 
hush policy wes being followed. If so, one 
can understand why President Truman is 
fretful about the hearings. 


















‘om the Washington Daily News of 
August 6, 1948] 
NOT FUNNY, MR. PRESIDENT 


President Truman charged congressional 
hearings on Soviet spy activities are a “red 
herring’ to hide the Republican Congress’ 
failure on other matters. In doing so, he 
very foolishly accepted a measure of responsi- 
bility for an ugly and dangerous situation 
which previously could not have been charged 
against him, 

Not many people who have followed the 
testimony in the current hearings will agree 
with Mr. Truman that the Communist prob- 
lem in Washington can be laughed off as 
Republican politics, in our opinion. 

Moreover, the President has further placed 
himself on the defensive on this issue by 

nying to the investigating committees in- 
1ation which is pertinent to their in- 














The failure of Congress to act upon the 
President's anti-inflationary program will not 
in any sense excuse him for his own refusal 

) cooperate in removing a very real threat 
ir national security. The issues are not 
y way related. Today we are concerned 

another problem. 

Under Mr. Truman’s own loyalty program, 

d down by Executive order, it is the 

inounced policy of the Government to bar 

m positions of trust in “sensitive” agencies 

ny employee whose loyalty may be subject 

question, 

That policy broke down when William W. 
Remington was appointed chairman of the 
Commerce Department's export license com- 
nilttee although it was known he was under 
investigation for association with a confessed 
member of a Russian spy ring. That is not 

mething existing only in the mind of Rep- 
resentative Kart E. Munot, as Mr. Truman 
would have us believe. It is an undisputed 
unexplained fact. And if the President’s 
loyalty test was not applied in Mr. Reming- 
ton’s case, what reason have we to believe 
that it has been applied in any other case? 

The two congressional investigations, pare 
ticularly the one being conducted by Senator 
Frercuson, have been extremely useful. But 
neither has more than scratched the surface, 
in our judgment, 


with 
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We need a careful, searching inquiry, that 
will give free access to all pertinent informa- 
tion, conducted by an agency with the ability 
and the power to purge the Government of all 
disloyal and unreliable elements. An un- 
Official civilian commission should be created 
for this purpose, as a safeguard against the 
subversion of the Government by enemy 
agents or dupes. 

Such a commission, to command respect 
and confidence of the public and Congress, 
should be composed of persons of the caliber 
of Herbert Hoover, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Henry L. Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Owen D. Roberts, Robert M. La Follette, and 
James F, Byrnes—men who know govern- 
ment, who respect civil liberties, but who 
would resolve all doubts in favor of national 
security. 

Let’s forget politics when the issue is 
security. 





Address of Hon. Henry A. Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of a radio address by Henry A. Wallace 
over the National Broadcasting Co. net- 
work on Thursday, July 29, 1948: 


The Congress has reassembled in Washing- 
ton. It has been called into special session 
by President Truman to create the illusion 
that it is the Congress, and the Congress 
alone, which is responsible for the sorry state 
of our national affairs. 

President Truman did not call this present 
special session with any expectation of get- 
ting legislation which would serve the Amer- 
ican people. He called it in the mistaken 
belief that he could make Congress the scape- 
goat for his own inadequate and often 
dangerous leadership. 

Mr. Truman knew that a Congress which 
had worked hand-in-glove with his admin- 
istration in scuttling price controls, in set- 
ting the stage for antilabor legislation, in 
whipping up false Red scares, and in giving 
service to international big business, rather 
than to the people at home and abroad—Mr. 
Truman Knew that such a Congress would 
not suddenly reform in the heat of mid- 
summer in Washington. 

He was completely confident that nothing 
of real significance would happen. If he 
had not been confident, he would not have 
proposed, nor would his backers have per- 
mitted him to propose legislation which 
faintly imitates the measures for which pro- 
gressives have been fighting these past 2 
years. 

As a professional politician, as a graduate 
of the Pendergast machine, as a close stu- 
dent of the utterly corrupt Democratic Party 
machinery, Mr. Truman was completely con- 
fident that he could hoodwink millions of 
Americans with the gesture of calling a 
special session. 

This was a coldly calculated maneuver to 
create the election-year impression that there 
is a real struggle between the two old parties, 

Nothing would please me more than to 
find honest reasons for believing that the 
President wants to fight for progressive meas- 
ures. But the evidence is all to the cone 


trary. The insincerity of this performance— 
this convocation of a special session—is ap- 
parent when one realizes the things which 
Mr. Truman might have done, could stili do, 
but will not do to provide real leadership 
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in solving some of the major problems of the 
people. Mr. Truman could pick up the Pres- 
idential pen from his desk and provide gen- 
uine leadership. 

This very day he could request and re- 
ceive the resignations of his own lieutenants, 
who are so largely responsible for milk at 
24 cents a quart, meat at $1.30 a pound, and 
once low-priced automobiles at $2,000. 

He could remove the banker, John Snyder, 
as Secretary of the Treasury. It was Mr. 
Snyder who first broke the dike. It was 
Mr. Snyder who set off the postwar infla- 
tion when he granted the steel monopoly a 
$5-a-ton increase while OPA was still on 
the statute books. 

He could remove the myriads of Wall Street 
and military representatives with whom he 
has completely undermined the Roosevelt 
policy of using government to serve the 
people. There is James Forrestal, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, a leading architect of the cold 
war, who is a graduate of Dillon, Read, the 
investment banking house so concerned with 
rebuilding the industrial empire of the Nazi 
cartelists. He could remove Mr. Forrestal, 
whose insatiable appetite for bigger and bet- 
ter arms programs is a leading source of the 
inflation about which the President purports 
to worry. 

From the State Department alone he could 

vict such leading representatives of the big 

business philosophy as the Under Secretary 
of State, Robert Lovett, formerly of the in- 
vestment banking firm of Brown Bros., Har- 
riman; and Assistant Secretary of State, 
Charles Saltzman, former vice president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

From the key defense posts under For- 
restal he could remove all those men who 
are sensitive to the desires of big business 
for even greater, more profit able arms, mu- 
nitions, and aircraft contracts. There is 
the industrialist Secretary of the Air Force, 
W. Stuart Symington, and his assistant, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney; there is the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Kenneth Royall, who 
serves as chairman of the board and a direc- 
tor and officer of a number of corporations; 
and the Under Secretary of the Army, Gen. 
William Draper, Jr., another graduate of the 
Dillon, Read investment banking firm. 

In the past 3 years it has become almost 
impossible to go to any key office in Wash- 
ington without meeting an industrialist, a 
banker, or a general. These are nct evil 
men, but they are unfitted by their personal 
interests to hold the key administrative posts 
in a Government which should be of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
These men have dominated the administra- 
tion. They led him into the policy of the 
cold war; into the scuttling of necessary eco- 
nomic controls after VJ-day; and if they 
remain quiet now, it is to enable their man, 
Mr. Truman, to build a myth that he is fight- 
ing valiantly in the people’s interests. They 
share his confidence that nothing will result 
except the perpetuation of an illusion that 
there is a difference between the monopoly 
parties. 

If Mr. Truman were sincere about fighting 
inflation he would rid himself of the men 
whose advice 'ed him to feed the fires of 
inflation. He has not replaced them. He 
has not reprimanded them when they have 
contradicted his own statements. He has 
kept them in the most important posts of 
our national government. In keeping these 
men he is showing the same insincerity 
which leads him to speak against commodity 
speculation and retain on his personal staff 
the proven speculator, Brig. Gen. Wallace 
Graham. 

But the most appalling evidence of the 
President’s insincerity in presenting his 
pseudo-liberal program to Congress is found 
in his own actions on the much-discussed 
civil-rights program. 

With the same pen that could eliminate 
the Wall Street domination of the executive 
department, Mr. Truman night—could 
end segregation in the armed forces 
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This past week, as the Congress convened 
in Washington to receive his message, the 
President took a step which mocked the 
hopes of all democracy-loving Americans and 
most particularly the 15,000,000 Negro Amer- 
icans who are this Nation’s most subjugated 
minority. He issued an Executive order 
which ostensibly afforded a new status to 
the Negro soldier, sailor, airman, and ma- 
rine. This order—though it created head- 
lines and through headlines and illusion— 
did not end Jim Crew, did not abolish segre- 
gation in the armed forces. Mr. Truman’s 
Chief of Staff has already made it Clear 
that the new order will not end segregation 
in the armed forces. The fault is not with 
the Chief of Staff but with President Tru- 
man. Mr. Truman used the language of the 
southern bourbon, the language of the de- 
fenders of the Jim Crow tradition, by calling 
for equal opportunity and equal treatment. 
The southern bourbons have always mouthed 
phrases like separate but equal facilities in 
their defense of Jim Crow, though the words 
separate and equal are inherently contra- 
dictory. Mr. Truman used language which 
appeased his Secretary of the Army, Ken- 
neth Roy wl, who threatened to resign if seg- 
regation in the Army were abolished. He 
used language which appeased those arch 
defenders of the caste system, the generals 
of the Army. 

In another heartless dodge this week he 
appointed a commission to investigate that 
which has been investigated time and time 
again—discrimination in Federal employ- 
ment. He resurrected the nauseating prac- 
tice of the British imperialists and other op- 
pressors from time immemorial—the device 
of the investigating commission. The colo- 
nial peoples of the world will understand Mr. 
Truman’s dodge. The people of Israel, who 
saw 21 investigations used to delay justice 
for them, will understand. And the Negro 
people of the United States will see through 
this shabby political performance. 

The emergencies in housing, inflated prices, 
in health and education which the President 
now recognizes so dramatically existed when 
the regular session of Congress adjourned in 
June. If the President were sincere he would 
have called the special session On the day he 
signed the antisemitic, anti-Catholic dis- 
placed persons bill. If he were sincere he 
would not heave signed that bill. He would 
have thrown it back in the faces of Congress 
and told them to come back into session after 
the political conventions— to come back and 
pass a decent bill which would admit the 
homeless of all races, national origins, and 
creeds. 

The sad, simple, shocking fact is that Mr. 
Truman's call for a special session did not 
come from a deep conviction that he must 
serve the people. It came from a belated 
conviction that he must do something dra- 
matic to fool the people in an effort to split 
the progressive forces. 

But what looks like a short-run political 
success will prove the final undoing of the 
Janus-faced one-party system. The special 
session will demonstrate that even if the 
President were sincerely dedicated to serving 
the general welfare he could not succeed, tied 
es he is to a corrupt, machine-ridden, mo- 
nopoly-controlled political party. 

The special session of the Congress— 
though it will not take action to curb mo- 
nopoly and serve the fundamental interests 
of the people—is not without value. It will 
dramatize the need for the political realine- 
ment which is taking place; the alinement 
which will put reactionary votes in the 
Dewey column and progressive votes in the 
It will dramatize the 
fact that the only wasted votes in November 
will be those cast for the Truman ticket. It 
will demonstrate that no party can long exist 
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half Hague and half free. 
The special session, like the civil-rights 
program before it, resulted from the demon- 


strations that the American people are de- 
termined to maintain their traditional 
freedoms, their living standards, and to end 
the cold war. 

While both old parties recognize this de- 
mand, their battle isa sham. Both pretend 
that they want to stop inflation and contend 
that they only disagree on methods. The 
Republicans say the way to stop inflation is 
to reduce Government spending, yet they 
overwhelmingly support the huge appropria- 
tions for unproductive arms, which saps the 
strength of our economy and promotes in- 
flation. 

The Democrats speak of controls—of price 
and wage controls and consumer-credit con- 
trols. But the kind of selective controls 
which Mr. Truman proposes would not halt 
run-away prices. The Truman program is a 
sham and it stands in marked contrast to 
a real anti-inflation program like that intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress by Sen- 
ator GLEN TAYLOR. 

Even if Mr. Truman’s program were en- 
acted by the Congress fuel oil which should 
cost you at most 9 cents per gallon would 
still be costing you 13 cents per gallon. And 
the price of beef, which could be cut 20 cents 
a pound without reducing the farmers’ net 
income, would stand where it is or go even 
higher. The prices of other commodities 
would probably continue to rise if the Tru- 
man plan of selective controls were enacted 
into law. There is no provision for an im- 
mediate freezing of prices. It relies on the 
establishment of an administrative machine 
which would take several months to assemble, 

The fundamental fact for every wage earn- 
er, farmer, housewife, and independent busi- 
nessman to recognize is that the Republicans 
and Democrats both agree on the basic poli- 
cies which cause inflation. 

They agree on the bipartisan policy of the 
cold war—on the program for militarizing 
oureconomy. They have demonstrated their 
agreement on the policy of turning the Gov- 
ernment over to the representatives of in- 
ternational big business. 

Jim Forrestal’s Mr. Truman and Winthrop 
Aldrich’s Tom Dewey may disagree on who 
should get the lion’s share of profits from 
inflation. They may reflect disagreements 
between Forrestal’s Dillon, Read and Aldrich’s 
Chase National, between one investment 
banking house and another, between one 
industrial empire and another, but there is 
no disagreement which will lead either 
political servant to policies which will 
genuinely serve the American people. 

Both parties have said that partisan 
politics must stop at the water’s edge; that 
our foreign policy is not subject to funda- 
mental debate. With such an attitude 
neither of the old parties can cope with our 
domestic problems, because in this world 
today it is the cold war which dictates our 
manner of living. It is this policy on which 
they agree—the policy of guns instead of 
butter, of tanks instead of tractors, of bullets 
instead of medicine which make inflation 
inevitable. 

If any further proof were needed that 
the cold war is the basic cause of inflation 
and that neither the Truman administra- 
tion nor the Republican Party is interested in 
tackling inflation, the events of the last few 
months would supply it. 

Early this year, after the break in com- 
modity markets, there were many prédictions 
that the inflation was at an end. The big 
business interests who pull the strings of 
government didn’t like the prospect. They 
called on their man Truman to do something 
about it. He did. He gave the inflation 
wheel another whirl. 

In his crisis message of March 17 in which 
he asked for the draft and UMT and in 
which he paved the way for increased military 
appropriations, Mr. Truman not only failed 
to call for price curbs but went so far as 
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to say that we must be prepared to “pay the 
price” for meeting his crisis. r 

As I warned at the time, and as a} the 
leading financial papers pointed out, the 
Truman March 17 program was bound to 
support, not curb inflation. The inflation. 
ary wave he set off then has continued un. 
checked. In the last few months alone the 
price of meat has risen 10 to 20 cents 
pound, the price of steel $10 to $30 a ton: 
and the price of automobiles from $100 to 
$200 ecch. 

The monopolists have permitted Mr. 
Truman to make a show of combatting in. 
fiation, because they know that their present 
power in Congress makes effective action 
impossible; and because they are worrieq 
lest the wrath of the people express itseif 
in votes for the one party—the Progressive 
Party—which is dedicated to the funda- 
mental job of controlling monopolists. 

As part of the sham battle, the Repubili- 
cans and Democrats are leveling charges at 
one another. Last evening Senator Tarr 
charged that Mr. Truman is trying to “regi. 
ment” the country and to set up a police 
state with his special session program. 

The fact is that both old parties are try- 
ing to regiment the country, to initiate a 
police state, but Truman’s program has liitle 
to do with it. 

The other day the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—an independent Government 
agency not yet corrupted by bipartisan 
appointees—sent a special message to 
Congress warning that the growth of monop- 
oly threatened this country with collectiv- 
ism—with the extinction of competitive 
enterprise. 

This warning will fall on deaf ears. The 
bipartisan Congress and the bipartisan ad- 
ministration will not tackle the fundamenial 
problems of monopoly control of our econ- 
omy, because both old parties are the 
servants of monopoly. 

Eight months ago in another special ses- 
sion called by Truman the Congress passed 
and Truman signed a law giving the monop- 
oly corporations power to establish cartels 
for the control of basic raw materials. This 
law gives big steel and big oil the power to 
regiment all of American business depend- 
ent on oil and stecl. It gives them the 
power to create further shortages and 
through shortages to raise prices. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was 
passed and signed by the President which 
gave to Secretary of Defense Forrestal the 
power to determine priorities for steel. This 
was a major step in the creeping coup d'etat 
by which the bankers and militarists are 
gaining control over our civilian economy. 
They were thwarted in World War II by 
Roosevelt, but they have been assisted by 
Truman. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
and its political stooges, both Republican 
and Democratic, who cry “communism” 
every time a measure essential to protect 
the people is proposed, are the real advo- 
cates of collectivization. The only political 
party in the United States today which is 
dedicated to preserving independent busi- 
ness enterprise and to protecting workers, 
farmers, and consumers from monopoly is 
the new party, the Progressive Party. 

The men who cry loudest against regi- 
mentation here at home are blatantly de- 
nanding regimentation in western Europe. 
The truth is that they are ardent advo- 
cates of regimentation both at home and 
abroad. Today Averell Harriman, Demo- 
crat, and Paul Hoffman, Republican, are in 
Europe trying to force reluctant govern- 
ments to adopt detailed 4-year plans for 
production and foreign trade—plans which 
will serve international big business rather 
than the great mass of people either here 
or abroad. The attempted regimentation 


of Europe is being carried out under the 











same bipartisan auspices as the relatively 
silent regimentation of America. 
~ Al eady our foreign trade is being curtatled 
by a mass of red tape and stringent licens- 
ing requirements which favor large corpor- 
» interests to the growing exclusion of in- 
dependent traders. 
Today the Government run by the gen- 
is and big business controls as much as 
.e-fourth of all the goods made in our coun- 
vy, It is only the beginning. The Repub- 
cans, who sound like economic anarchists, 
and the Democrats, who sound like economic 
adicals, are jointly following in action the 
ed and tested methods of the European 
rtelists who regimented Germany and most 
of Europe in bringing on World War II. 
The industrialists and bankers, the inter- 
national big businessmen, have set the stage 
to absolve themselves of guilt for bringing 
us to the verge of another war by acquitting 
in 
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mock war crimes trials their German 
unterparts, Only this morning most of the 
orld was shocked to learn that an Ameri- 
can military tribunal has absolved the top 
officials of IG Farben, the industrial mono- 
poly which provided Hitler with his chem- 
and poison gas. Previously Krupp, the 

‘1 and tank king, and Stinnes, the big 
Ruhr operator, were given clean bills of 
health—were freed to help recreate the very 
! r cartels we were pledged to eliminate. 
I must warn the American people to guard 
nst new bipartisan tricks in this special 

ion of Congress. I must warn against 


the possible passage by Congress and the 

by Truman of legislation which will 
not stop inflation, but only increase the pow- 
er of the monopolists and militarists. 





I must warn of the rabbits which Congress 

nd the administration may pull out of their 
] —Russian-menace rabbits, Red-menace 
rabbits, Thomas-committee rabbits. They 
may try again, as they have done before, to 
hypnotize us with these hysterical side- 
shows while they take the next steps in the 
drive toward war. 

The American people have had enough red 
herrings; they are entitled to more red meat. 
But the bipartisans will continue the cold 
war, will continue the basic cause of infla- 
tion until the people demonstrate their in- 
dependence of the old parties of the mo- 
iopolists and militarists. 

I speak of the Progressive Party. I speak 
of the party which stands for an America 
where 60,000,000 people are producing houses, 
not bombers; autos, not machine guns; 
washing machines, not tanks—an America 
where prices are going down and Wages are 
going up. 

Today the Government with its war policy 
directly and indirectly gives employment 
to more than 5,000,000 men. If these 5,000,- 
000 Americans were working for peace in- 
Stead of war, prices would be going down 
right now. But that would mean that both 
the Republicans and Democrats would have 
to forego the luxury of using the red menace 
as their chief political asset. They would 
have to abandon their friends in the great 
corporations, They would have to turn 
their backs on scarcity, monopoly, and war 
and embrace the philosophy of abundance 
and peace. Neither old party will do this. 
This is why the Progressive Party is so all- 
important. 

The legislation proposed for this special 

n of Congress by the Progressive Party 
would stop inflation, would advance civil 
rights, would serve the people. 

The real progressives have consistently 
fought for the people; in and out of Con- 
gress. As a member of Mr. Truman’s Cabi- 
net I opposed the premature lifting of con- 
trols which paved the way for killing OPA. 
Senator TayLor stood almost alone in com- 
batting the antilabor hysteria bred by Pres- 
ident Truman at the time of the railroad 
strike—the hysteria which led to Taft- 
Hartley. In the House of Representatives 
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the men who have allied themselves with 
the Progressive Party—as well as a few who 
are progressives at heart but who are still 
wearing old party labels—have consistently 
fought for the kind of price and economic 
controls which would benefit the people, not 
the corporations. We Progressives have con- 
sistently fought against the bipartisan policy 
of “cold war’’—the root of inflation and fear; 
against the policy of “cold war” which drains 
the resources we need for housing, health, 
education, and social security. 

Many of those who have formed the new 
Progressive Party, the antimonopoly party, 
the human-rights party, have fought at risk 
of prison terms and in face of threatened 
violence to break down the bars of segrega- 
tion. The Progressive Party has not and 
will not equivocate in fighting for full jus- 
tice for all Americans. 

This is the talk-big, do-little Congress. 
The Republicans talk big about ending the 
poll tax and lynch law, but they do not mean 
it. The Democrats talk big about ending 
inflation and building houses. They do not 
mean it either. It is all shadow boxing. 
They have not landed a single solid blow. 
Only the Progressive Party packs a real 
wallop. 

We have both the old parties screaming 
with anguish and using their servants of 
the press to launch vicious attacks on the 
Progressive Party. But we glory in their 
abuse. It is a measure of the essential worth 
of our program to curb monopoly and strike 
at the very roots of the people’s problems. 

If you ask me as an economist, as a busi- 
nessmen, as a farmer what you can do to 
protect yourself against the mounting infla- 
tion, I can give no easy get-rick-quick for- 
mula. If you ask me as a citizen what you 
can do about housing shortages, about se- 
curity for your old age, about civil rights, 
about all of the pressing problems of the 
day, I can give only one honest answer: 

Use your ballot. It is your only real 
weapon against mounting inflation, eventual 
depression, and war. Use your ballot to help 
build the Progressive Party. It is the only 
party which has a real program for solving 
the fundamental problems of the people. 





Why Labor Should Be Interested in the 
1948 Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Congress have accus- 
tomed themselves to speak in language 
which the average citizen sometimes 
finds complicated or roundabout. Too 
often our real meaning is actually ob- 
scured by our verbiage. All of us should 
from time to time listen to how very 
simple people talk about the problems we 
discuss here in our National Legislature. 

Today I received a copy of a one-page 
letter written by a 21-year-old girl who 
works in a textile mill in Pennsylvania. 
In very few words this young woman 
sums up a great deal of sound economics 
and social philosophy. The letter was 
written in connection with a contest 
staged by the Penn-Appalachian Joint 
Board of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, which has its headquar- 
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ters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Miss Cather- 
ine Micho, who won the first prize, was 
awarded a trip to Washington to watch 
the Congress of the United States in 
action. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHY LABOR SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE 1948 
ELECTION 

Today the labor in the United States is at 
a critical point. As it is, the Government 
has some control over the unions. 

If the wrong men or women are elected 


into Congress, we will be helple: Our 
unions will be broken up. Many will lose 
their jobs. Our wages will be cut. We will 


have to work twice as hard as we are now 

If the right men and women are elected 
into Congress, we will be able to fight for our 
rights. They will aid us in every way as pos 
sible. They will see that such law I 
Taft-Hartley bill are done away with. They 
will see to it that our rights are 1 
any manufacturer's 

We should elect someone that f 
and taxes. They w 





reduction in prices l 
also fight for our equal rights. We must vote 
for the people that are reliable and honest. 

Our recent union-shop elections show that 
We are interested in our unions. We know 


are her ‘ se 
ase i 4 y 


jays. They fought for 





that since the unio! 
aided us in many ay 
higher wages, insurance, seniority rights, and 











greater improvements in working condition 
All unions must get together in the coming 
election and vote for the right pe) if the 
wish to be established forever in thi yunti 
Why should the manufacturers be al he 
main cheese? Give us a chance. 
CATHERINE MITCHO 
Stockton, Pa., TWUA-CIO, Local 181. 
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Assistance for the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to introduce a number 
of measures before the House over the 
past 8 years in connection with the 
problem of America’s policy toward the 
Hebrew people, a nation now reborn on 
its ancient soil in Israel. I have only 
recenty proposed that the United States 
Government lend $150,000,000 to the new 
state of Israel. At this time I would like 
to outline a five-point program which I 
consider essential for the United Stat 
Government to adopt in its relations with 
the Israeli government and the people of 
that newly created state. 

This program I offer in the best in- 
terests of our country. It is not only 
our moral obligation to a people which 
fought at our Allies’ side during the war 
against the Axis; it is not only our duty 
to the United Nations; it is regard for 
our own interest as Americans that 
prompts me to formulate these five 
points, which I deem the minimum re- 
quirements for a sane, just and enlight- 
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ened American foreign policy in the 
Middle East: 

First. I urge again that the United 
States Government lend $150,000,000 to 
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the state of Israel fo: reconstructing and 
development, to assist in the economic 
problems entailed in the rapid absorption 
of hundreds of thousands of displaced, as 
well as reconstruction of war ravages. 
Second. I call upon our Government to 
grant full de jure recogniion to the state 
of Israel, to exchange official diplomatic 
missions with the Israeli Government, 
and to sponsor the admission of Israel as 
an equal member of the United Nations. 
Third. I ask that the embargo on arms 
and men which has been imposed on the 
new state of Israel be lifted. Ever since 
the embargo has been in effect, I have 
sponsored a resolution to protect the 
citizenship of Americans who wanted to 
go and fight for freedom in Palestine. 
Yet, this is only a temporary expedient. 
The embargo has been imposed not mere- 
ly on the shipment of arms to Israel, but 
on the movement of people to that coun- 


iry. It is my opinion that the psycho- 
logical effect of raising the embargo 
weuld end any conceivable threat 
against the new state from Britain di- 


rectly, or indirectly through British- 
sponsored Arab attacks. Our raising the 
embargo would force Britain to release 
the 11,000 Hebrews who are confied in 
concentration camps in Cyprus. 

Fourth. again urge, as I urged 9 
months ago, that American ships trans- 
port all stateless Hebrews from the dis- 
placed persOns camps in our occupied 
zones in Europe to the land they have de- 
termined to live in: Palestine. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that these stateless 
Hebrews were actually citizens of Pales- 
tine by their own choice and determina- 
tion, and that only British force has pre- 
vented them from reaching their home 
territory. I have never favored smug- 
gling Jews to Palestine; but have insisted 
that they go openly and proudly as is 
their right. I want the United States 
Government to send them, to provide the 
ships and other facilities necessary. This 
will end the moral crime of the DP 
camps. This will end the heavy burden 
of expense on America for maintaining 
the camps, and the scandal of our taking 
over Hitler’s role of keeping Jews in 
cages. 

Fifth. Finally, I urge that Congress go 
on record as favoring the incorporation 
of the city of Jerusalem into the terri- 
tory of Israel. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of France without Paris or of Eng- 
land without London. It is just as im- 
possible to have an Israel without Jeru- 
salem as its capital. One-seventh of the 
Hebrew population of Israel lives in Jeru- 
salem, They are entitled to security; 
they want to belong to Israel. Israel must 
have Jerusalem if unrest and disturb- 
ences are not to persist indefinitely in the 
Holy Land. There is no international re- 
gime possible in Jerusalem, no matter 
how much certain great powers wish 
there were. The regime that controls 
Jerusalem will be, in the final analysis, 
either British—through Abdullah—or 
Israeli. There is no doubt in my mind 
where the sentiment of the American 
people lie in such a choice, and where we 
must throw our weight, in the interests of 
a lasting solution to Palestine questions. 

I do not approach the question of 
America’s interest in Palestine as a new- 
comer. Before Pear] Harbor I had the 
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privilege of introducing the resolution 
before the House calling for the creation 
of an army of stateless and Palestinian 
Jews to fight against the Axis as part of 
the Allied forces. My reasons for sup- 
porting this idea were twofold: to in- 
crease the strength of the Allied forces 
in the field, and to give the reborn He- 
brew nation training and experience for 
an army which I foresaw would one day 
be necessary for them. The Jewish Bri- 
gade was created, acquitting itself with 
valor throughout the war. Its veterans 
are the backbone of Israel’s defense. 

Even prior to creation of Israel, when 
people laughed and said it was an idle 
dream, I called on the United States 
Government to recognize a Hebrew re- 
public. I sought to commit American 
foreign policy to the Hebrew cause and 
to avoid confusions of the sort we have 
witnessed in recent months. 

To me the speedy rescue of displaced 
persons has always been a matter of top 
priority. I worked as a private citize 
to assist in raising money so that dis- 
placed persons could be moved via under- 
ground channels to Palestine, hoping 
that if thousands of American citizens 
took the initiative our Government could 
then be persuaded to follow officially. 

In this session I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 407 calling on the Gov- 
ernment to provide vessels to transport 
all Hebrew DP’s to Palestine so that the 
abominable camps could be closed by 
October 1 of this year. It is my fervent 
hope that, spurred on by this resolution, 
American ships flying the American flag 
will arrive in Haifa harbor’carrying the 
new citizens of Israel from the DP camps 
of Europe and Cyprus. I want to see ail 
Jewish DP camps in the American zone 
closed before another winter. The ar- 
rival of these people in Israel will be 
Isreel’s greatest defense against inva- 
sion. 

In 1945 I made a trip to England to 
see Mr. Bevin and Mr. Attlee. I taiked 
with them at length about British policy 
in Palestine. But I soon recognized the 
futility of negotiating with the British 
or of relying on their promises. I saw 
that the rebirth of a nation on Pales- 
tinian soil weuld have to be the work of 
the Hebrew people themselves, and I 
sought to give them as much American 
aid as possible. 

Throughout my long interest in the 
Palestine problem as it related to Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy, I have supported 
measures designed to provide a decent 
and honorable solution. In fact, I have 
made it my concern to maintain a steady 
pressure wherever it would do most good 
in order to direct our Government’s 
course of action along the lines I believed 
essential if America were one day to 
have a firm, strong ally in the Middle 
East. I have been opposed to expres- 
sions of wordy sympathy—I have de- 
manded practical deeds by our citizens 
and our Government as the only means 
of forcing the British Empire to retreat 
and give the Hebrews the effective sup- 
port for victory. 

It is my intention to go to Israel this 
summer and to make a survey on the 
scene. I propose to confer with the 
leaders of the Israeli Government and 





determine what the new state needs 
from America and what America can go 
to solidify a permanent two-way alliance 
with the new free people of Israel, 
shall report my findings to the Congress 
and introduce such legislation as is nee. 
essary to carry them out. 

The five-point program which I have 
here suggested at the beginning of these 
remarks is a program which all Amer. 
icans can support in the certainty that 
they are working for the highest inter- 
ests of our country. The $150,000.009 
loan which I propose will strengthen 
Israel’s economy. The full diplomatic 
recognition and admission of Israel into 
the United Nations will link this country 
intimately with its most loyal ally in the 
Middle East. Raising the arms embargo 
will put an end to the hopes of the war- 
makers in the Middle East that they can 
resume their aggressions against Israel 
and destroy the precarious peace in that 
strategic zone. Repatriation of Hebrew 
DP’s on American ships from the Dp 
camps to the shores of Israel will dis- 
charge our obligation, clese the camps, 
and give additional manpower to the de- 
veloping power of free Israel. Recog- 
nition that Jerusalem is and must be 
an integral part of Israel, indeed is nat- 
urally its capital city, will be final notice 
to the intriguers and agitators of the 
Middle East that they cannot expect to 
carry on their trickery against Israel, 
against America’s strategic interests, or 
against the peace of the world from the 
vantage point of the Holy City. 

It is my sincere belief that if these 
five points are implemented by our Gov- 
ernment the threat of continued war- 
fare in the Middle East will be for all 
practical purposes eliminated. America 
will have made a great contribution in 
support of the United Nations and to- 
ward peace in one of the danger zones 
of our world. We will have an increas- 
ingly powerful ally on the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean. And, above all, 
we will have aided the solution of one of 
the oldest problems in westerr history, 
a solution which we and our children's 
children will be rightfully proud to have 
brought about. 

Mr. Speaker, we will see the solution 
to the so-called Jewish problem in 
equity and justice, if we abandon the 
hypocrisy which evil forces have injected 
into our Middle East policy and proceed 
to give full and proud backing to the 
Hebrew struggle. I am certain that 
Israel shall be victorious. I want my 
country to participate in this historic 
achievement. 
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OF MINNESOTA 
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Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include my 








statement of July 24, 1948, on filing for 
reelection as Representative in Congress 
from the Third Minnesota District. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE Mac- 
KINNON ON FILING FoR REELECTION AS 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS, THIRD MINNESOTA 
DISTRICT 
ENDORSED UNANIMOUSLY FOR REELECTION 


Having been unanimously endorsed for re- 
election as Third District Congressman by all 
he official Republican Party organizations 
in the Third Congressional District, I have 
today filed for renomination on the Repub- 

n ticket. 
PROMISES FULFILLED 


The Rightieth Congress has lived up to 

he promises it made to the Nation in the 

campaign. These were fourfold, first 

to cut unnecessary strikes, second to cut 

taxes, third to balance the budget, and fourth 

remove controls. All these promises have 
been fulfilled. 

NEW LABOR LAW 
Under the new labor law strikes have 
been cut 4,600,000 man-days per month, 
h amounts to over 55,000,000 man-days 
a year. This is a 64-percent cut in idleness 
due to strikes. It represents an annual Ssav- 
to workers of about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
And official statistics released by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics show con- 
clusively that labor’s bargaining position 
has not been harmed. In this connection I 
instrumental in Congress with others on 
the Education and Labor Committee in— 

1, Establishing labor’s bill of rights which 
guarantees democratic procedures and gives 
union members security in their union, ac- 
ce o union financial records, and job op- 
portunity if union membership is denied 
tren. in violation of their civil rights. 

2. I also worked with others to protect the 
principle of union security through the union 
shop and a bargaining area coextensive with 

employers bargaining organization. 

3. In committee I offered the amendment 
to remove railroad workers from the Taft- 
lartley Act. This was adopted. It pre- 

rved their rights and procedures under the 

vay Labor Act. 


PLEDGES OPEN MIND 


If abuses on the part of management or 
labor arise under the administration of the 
new labor law I will be alert to support modi- 

tion of the law in the public interest so 
the Nation will not suffer a repetition of the 
spectacle we have just gone through where 

; abuses were allowed to continue un- 

cked until the national situation became 
intolerable. 


INFLATION RESULT OF DEMOCRATIC LONG-TERM 
POLICIES 


Our present inflation is the result of long- 
term policies of the present Truman admin- 
istration which dates back to the time when 
President Truman accepted Henry Wallace’s 
unsound advice that wage increases would 
Unsound Govern- 
purchasing policies have also con- 
tributed to the evil. The cure for inflation 

sound long-term policies and it is apparent 
hat these cannot be obtained from the Tru- 
man administration. Price and wage cor- 
trols, as proposed by the President, would 
only deal with the effects of inflation. Their 
relief would be only temporary and they 
would bring the greater evils of scarcities, 
black markets, and diminished purchasing 
power. The President’s so-called anti-infla- 
tion program is at best only a temporary ex- 
pedient which would produce limited bene- 
fits until after the November election and 
then the evils would be magnified. To cure 
inflation we must have sound money, sound 
sovernmental spending policies, reasonable 

xeS, and an increase in production to equal 


or 


or exceed demand. 


t bring price increases. 


ment 
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FOREIGN RECOVERY 
As stated in my 1946 campaign I have sup- 
ported the foreign recovery program and 
believe that the expenditures and hardships 
which that program entails are small be- 
side the greater expenditures and hardships 
we would be forced to bear if communism 
were to be successful in its world-wide aggres- 
sions. 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
I consider it a high honor to have been 
chosen to represent the Third District in 
Congress and am submitting my candidacy 
to the electorate with the knowledge that the 
additional seniority and experience that goes 
with reelection will make it possible for me 
to express a more influential voice for all 
the people of the district and for all the peo- 
ple of the Nation. 


LL 


Higher Pay Is Buying Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, many 
statements have been made both in and 
out of Congress regarding the ever-in- 
creasing cost of living. Reams of reports 
have been sent out by economists who 
have analyzed the situation. 

In glancing through my home-town 
paper, the Akron Beacon Journal of 
August 5, I: as pleasantly surprised to 
find an article by my old friend, Clyde 
Mann, of the Beacon Journal staff, 
dramatizing the hardship that the work- 
ingman is suffering. This is the best re- 
port I have seen to date, and I am in- 
serting it in the REcorRD. 

I see no reason to inject politics in my 
remarks at this time, although I have 
definite views with regard to the cause 
of existing unreasonable high prices. I 
can only say that the cure rests with this 
Congress. I urge my colleagues to for- 
get politics and name calling, to forget 
efforts to fix the blame, to forget this 
mad scramble to adjourn, and to stay on 
the job and put out the fire of infletion 
even if it takes until Christmas. 

I remember the boom-and-bust days of 
the twenties and we must not let it hap- 
pen again. Depressions are not inevita- 
ble, they can be prevented with just a 
little foresight and horse sense. So let 
us all stay on the job and tackle the 
problems of inflation, housing, and other 
emergency matters with which we are 
confronted. 

Let us do the job now. 

HIGHER PAY IS BUYING LESS—RUBBER WAGE 
EARNERS LOSE HCL BATTLE 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Rubber workers are losing ground steadily 
in the hot race between the cost of living and 
the pay enve.ope. 

Three wage increases have pushed the pay 
level in industry to the highest point ever 
reached. The wage scale of the rubber in- 
dustry is one of the highest in the Nation. 

But most of the more than 70,000 rubber 
wage earners in the Akron area are not as 
well off now as when the war ended. 

For one thing, the cost of living today is 
the highest in history. And second, the rub- 
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ber worker has chosen to stay on the 36-hour 
workweek, which cuts his weekly take-home 
pay. 

The fact that he was better off during the 
war will not be startling news to the thou- 
sands of men and women deeply worried 
about the speed with which their pay dis- 
appears every week. 

Neither is the problem of how to make 
income meet the zooming cost of living con- 
fined to the production workers. They make 
up the largest single economic unit in the 
area and as such receive and spend the big- 
gest slice of the area income. 

But thousands of white-collar workers, 
school teachers, clerks, Federal, State, city, 
and county employees, and professional peo- 
ple also have to count every penny these 
days. And the plight of the pensioners and 
those on retirement income is even worse. 

The average rubber worker is taking home 
less pay now than he did in 1946, despite 
the three wage increases that have boosted 
his hourly income a total of 41 cents since 
that year. 

The plight of the rubber-plant employee 
can be stated very simply. He is getting the 
highest hourly rate ever paid in the ir dustry 
But he is working shorter hours and the huge 
jumps made in living costs have wiped out 
all the profits in the pay increases. 

With a complete new round of price boosts 
now in progress, the rubber worker actually 
was better off in February 1945 than he is 
today 

Then he was earning an average of $1.19 
an hour, working 48 hours a week or more 
and getting overtime pay after 40 hours. 
Weekly, he was taking home $70, on an 
average. 

He was paying 39 cents a pound for steak 
and 30 cents for pork chops. He could buy 
an 8-year-old car for $295. If he had a gar- 
den that spring he could buy tomato stakes 
for 5 cents each. ; 

The cost-of-living index measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1945 was 
126.9, 

Today he’s earning $1.70 an hour, 
average. He’s getting no overtime pay and 
36 hours a week work at the most. He’s tak- 
ing home an average of $59 a week 

He’s paying 89 cents a I eak 
and 69 cents for pork chops. An 8-year-old 
car will cost him $800 or more. And if he 
still has that garden, he will pay 11 cents 
for tomato stakes. 

The cost of living, according to BLS, is now 
171.7 and climbing. 

The rubber worker says that he s! 
taking home at least #94 a week to keep h 
family budget balanced. 

He points to Federal statistics which show 
that it costs 123 percent more to feed a fam- 
ily now than it did in 1939. 

Clothing for the average family has gone 
up 97 percent, furniture and household f 
nishings, 91 percent, BLS reports. 

A suit of medium grade which cost $27.50 
in 19389 now sells for #55. A pair of men 
shoes costing $5.50 in 1939 now costs 
The cotton work shirt that sold for 70 cent 
9 years ago is now retailing for $1.95 

Before the war a refrigerator sold for $174 
Today a similar model will cost $225. 

Today the two-piece living room suite th 
sold for $139 in 1939 will cost about #150 t 
be reupholstered and rebuilt. A new one 
will cost $239. 

Axminster rugs have gone up from $31.5 
to $70, a sewing machine from $104 to $165 


on the 


pound for ets Ll 
una i 5 k 


According to Federal statistics rent 
been held down firmly by Governm ent ¢ 
trols. 

But at present it is rising point by point 
It’s 12 percent higher now than it in 
1939. 

Prices for new homes are up 100 percent 
since before the war. With | r and ma- 


terial costs increasing, new home prices are 
expecied to go still highe1 
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Federal Funds for Public School Building 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to provide Fed- 
eral funds to assist the States in the 
acquisition ane construction of plant 
facilities for public schools. 

Of course, Iam aware of the fact that 
this bill cannot be passed at this special 
session of the Eightieth Congress. But, 
conditions could come about that would 
cause another special session of the 
Eightieth Congress, in which there would 
be time to have the bill enacted into 
law. 

I fully appreciate the fact that this is 
not at all probable or likely. The bill 
is not being introduced with that purpose 
in mind. It is being introduced for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the public in general to the fact 
that school buildings in the United 
States, speaking generally, have deteri- 
orated very greatly since before World 
War II and improvements were impos- 
sible during the war. In the years since 
the end of the war, costs have been so 
high that it has been impossible to do 
much in the way of school-building con- 
struction because of the small amount of 
total wealth in many of the rural and 
village cistricts, in particular, in the 
United Stetes, making it so that dis- 
tricts could not be bonded sufficiently 
for school-building construction. School 
population has increased in hundreds of 
localities tremendously and the buildings 
have become overcrowded and entirely 
inadequate for even fairly efficient school 
purposes. 

Another reason for calling the atten- 
tion of the Congress to this matter at 
this time is because it is quite likely that 
there will be a considerable amount of 
unemployment during the next 2 years, 
and the construction of new school build- 
ings will help provide employment for 
many thousands. 

Very briefly stated, this bill provides 
for a 5-year program and for the appro- 
priation of $200,000,000 for the first year 
ending June 30, 1950, and the sum of 
$100,009,000 for each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years. The funds are to be given 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Since no State would be compelled to 
take advantage of this law, it cannot be 
said that the provisions of the law are 
being forced on any State. But, it is 
very unlikely that any State would re- 
fuse to take advantage of the law if it 
should be enacted because even the 
wealthiest of the States have very great 
need for new school buildings; and each 
of the wealthy States have many districts 
in them that are not financially able to 
build school buildings adequate for their 
needs. 

Since money for school buildings was 
provided by the Federal Government 


House proceedings. 
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under the PWA and the WPA Admin- 
istrations in the 1930’s, there is good 
precedent for this legislation. 

This bill is being introduced strictly on 
my own initiative. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a general demand will 
arise for this type of important legisla- 
tion by the next Congress. A new bill 
to be introduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress after January 3, 1949, may carry a 
different amount of money and may con- 
tain a different period of time for con- 
struction. But, in the main, the thought 
will be the same. 

It is to be hoped that the United States 
Office of Education will undertake imme- 
diately to discover the real needs of each 
State through the respective State de- 
partments of education, so that this data 
as to needs may be correctly stated and 
a bill introduced accordingly. 





The Congressional Smear—First 
. Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial that 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning: 

MUNDT’S ADMISSION 

Representative MunpT let the tiger out of 
the bag in his statement about the object of 
the House spy inquiry of which he is acting 
chairman. He said the object is to “expose, 
call attention of the proper authorities to 
the spying, write letters, make press state- 
ments, and try to needle Tom Clark into 
action.” In other words, the committee's 
action is a vote of no confidence in the Ex- 
ecutive in the discharge of his constitutional 
duty faithfully to execute the laws. So the 
House committee is going over the grounds 
covered by the grand jury in New York which 
after a 3-year $1,000,06U investigation re- 
turned no indictments against the persons 
who are being put on the grid in Congress. 
In effect the committee is usurping the func- 
tions of a grand jury. We ask, in all serious- 
ness, whether this the way of a government 
of powers divided among the executive, the 
legislature, and the judiciary. Beware, 
warned Jefferson, of the tyranny of the legis- 
lature. 

The President calls the inquiry a red her- 
ring. To some extent, of course, he is right, 
as is clear to anybody who listens to the 
Examples: “He is a Re- 
publican, isn’t he?” “He is a Democrat, isn’t 
he?” But the Presidential ascription does 
justice neither to the seriousness of the issue 
of Communist activity in our midst nor to 
the flagrant disregard of proper procedure in 
investigating it. Communists, in our opin- 
ion, would stop et nothing in serving their 
Red masters. They are inverted theclogians, 
thoroughly amoral, ever ready to sabotage 
and destroy. It is the presence of these 
vipers in our midst, together with our critical 
relations with Moscow, that accounts for the 
Red scare and the advantage that the inves- 
tigators are taking of it. 

But it is the purpose of the law to reach 
out and prosecute termites. And it is the 
job of the FBI to get the evidence to convict. 





As to the law, Governor Dewey, in the Dewey. 
Stassen debate May 17, said, “There are 27 
acts already that outlaw every conceivable 
form of subversion.” As to the FBI, no in. 
stitution in the capital today operates jy 
such favor from the appropriating body 
But what the House committee is Going by 
telling the American people that neither 
their courts nor the FBI is giving them pro. 
tection. This is dangerous procedure—highly 
dangerous, The legislators’ lack of trust in 
the courts is bound to evoke, if the people 
take the committee seriously, the same lack 
of trust in the courts on the part of the peo- 
ple. What is worse, the committee itself js 
giving an example itself of lawlessness by 
ignoring due process, ' 

Representative McDOWELL sought to ex. 
tract from Mr. Alger Hiss Wednesday an aq- 
mission that he had had a fair hearing. Mr, 
Hiss’ reply was to the point: 

“Mr. McDowELL, I think I have been treat- 
ed today with great consideration by this 
committee. I am not happy that I didn’t 
have a chance to meet with the committee 
privately before there was such a great public 
press display of what I consider completely 
unfounded charges against me. Denials do 
not always catch up with charges.” 

The answer made an impression which the 
Representative sought to offset by what was 
circumstantially a prevarication. “The com- 
mittee,” he said, “does not know in advaace 
what a witness is going to say.” Now, Mr. 
McDowELL, even if you don’t know, why 
didn’t you make sure by listening to wit- 
nesses in camera? The answer is that any 
such protection for the individual would 
fly in the face of the declared object of Rep- 
resentative MUNDT to let the espionage cases 
be decided in the court of public opinion, 
to let the people determine whether the com- 
mittee is right, or Attorney Generai Tom 
Clark is right. In other words, if the courts 
won’t convict, then a form of lynch rule must 
prevail. A fine example to provide for the 
American people—taught as they are to re- 
gard justice as the end of government, 





National Income Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in Finance and 
Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., July 15, 
1948. This article makes some very in- 
teresting observations with respect to the 
present division of our national income 
among workers and investors. 


LABOR’s SHARE OF OvR NATIONAL INCOME 
RISING—INVESTOR’s SHARE HAs DWINDLED 
ALARMINGLY, UTILITY EXPERT FINDS 


New YorK.—Labor’s share of America’s 
national income measured in dollars, has 
risen by leaps and bounds since 1929 while 
the investors’ share has dwindled to an alarm- 
ing figure, according to a survey, based on 
official Government statistics, compiled by 
John A. Ritchie, chairman of the board of 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., which in brief, 
summarizes the findings of this New York 
utility executive who has just completed an 
authenticated survey of the trend of the na- 
tional income from 1929, peak of the so-called 
prosperity period and harbinger of the de- 
pression, up to and including 1947. 

Similarly, the real value—the purchasing 
power—of labor’s share has increased far 











peyond the rise in the cost of living, while 
the purchasing power of the investors’ por- 
tion has dropped sharply. 

Although carefully abstaining from inter- 
pretation of its factual content, the survey is 
py itself an answer to the claim of certain 
labor leaders that corporate profits are far 
outdistancing the gains of the American 
workingman. 

Thus, while corporate profits amounted to 
¢17,400,000,000 last year, or 8.6 percent of the 
national income, labor’s share in wages and 
salaries from private business totaled $105,- 
200,000,000 which represented 52 percent of 
the national income. 

Wages and salaries showed a dollar gain of 
132.71 percent over 1929, while dividends in- 
creased by only 16.78 percent. Only $6,800,- 
000,000 was paid out to investors in divi- 
dends. All the remainder was retained for 
capital expansion, improvements, and re- 
serves—to increase and improve production, 
seek out new markets, create new jobs, and 
make more secure the jobs already held. 

In real value—purchasing power—labor’s 
share in 1947 was 81 percent greater than in 
1929, while dividends paid investors last year 
were reduced in purchasing power by 9.18 
percent over the same period. 

The real value of the 1947 dollar, based on 
prices prevailing in 1939 (when World War II 
broke out) was 63 cents. Thus, wages and 
salaries last year increased, in real buying 
power, to $66,276,000,000 compared with 
$36,617,000,000 in 1929, while the purchasing 
power of dividends shrunk from $4,717,000,- 
000 to $4,284,000,000 in the same period. 





Shipping Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to include a statement from the Depart- 
ment of Justice which will have a bearing 
on American shipping: 


Attorney General Tom C, Clark today an- 
nounced the filing of a civil action in United 
States District Court for the District of New 
Jersey, Newark, N. J., charging the Far East 
Conference and 25 shipping lines with a con- 
spiracy to monopolize the direct cargo- 
carrying trade from ports on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States to ports in 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, 
China, Indo-China, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Nineteen of the shipping lines named as 
defendants are foreign lines and six are 
American flag lines. The names and places 
of incorporation of the defendant shipping 
lines are as follows: 

The Bank Line, Ltd. (Scotland). 

The China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. (England). 

Dampskibsselskabet af 1912 A/S (Den- 
mark), 

A/S Dampskibsselskabet Svendborg (Den- 
mark), 

The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc. 
(Philippines) . 

Filerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. 
(Great Britain). 

Fearnley & Eger (Norway). 

A. F, Klaveness & Co. A/S (Norway). 

Isthmian Steamship Co. (Delaware). 

Skibsaktieselskanet Igadi (Norway). 

A/S Besco (Norway). 

Aktieselskapet Ivarans Rederi (Norway). 
4 Lancashire Shipping Co., Ltd. (United 
Kingdom), 
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American President Lines, Ltd. (Delaware), 

Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc. (Louisi- 
ana). 

Nederlandsche Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
“Ocean” N. V. (Philippines). 

M. V. Nonsuco, Inc. (Philippines). 

The Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Britain). 

Prince Line, Ltd. (England). 

Silver Line, Ltd. (England). 

States Marine Corp. (New York). 

Swedish East Asiatic Co., Ltd. 
pines). 

United States Lines Co. (New Jersey). 

Waterman Steamship Corp. (Alabama). 

Wilhelmsens Dampskibsaktieselskab (Nor- 
way). 

The defendant shipping lines are members 
of the Far East Conference, organized under 
section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, as 
amended. The Government charges that 
the defendants have required shippers to 
agree to patronize the lines of conference 
members exclusively under pain of penalties 
calculated to deter the shippers from patron- 
izing any steamship line not operated by a 
member of the conference; that by means 
of such contracts the defendants have se- 
cured control of virtually*all the commercial 
cargo transported in the trade involved and 
are excluding competition from such trade. 

In announcing the action, the Attorney 
General declared that the exaction of such 
a contract by a group comprising the dom- 
inant lines in a trade effectively forecloses 
competitors from engaging in a substantial 
part of the foreign trade of the United 
States, 

“Such a denial of opportunity to inde- 
pendent shipping lines to compete for traffic, 
within the rules of fair play enforced by 
the Maritime Commission, does violence to 
our American ideal of competitive enter- 
prise,” he said. 

Herbert A. Bergson, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion said: “Under the exclusive patronage 
contract system, the shipper is compelled 
to agree to confine his dealings exclusively 
to the lines of conference members in order 
to get the benefit of so-called ‘contract’ 
rates, which are substantially lower than 
regular tariff rates. 

“The enjoyment of such lower rates is not 
related in any way to the volume of freight 
shipped but is conditioned entirely upon 
the shipper’s agreement to employ confer- 
ence lines exclusively. Any shipper who 
enters into such an agreement and subse- 


(Great 
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quently patronizes a nonconference line 
thereby incurs oppressive penalties and 
fines. 


“This system effectively ties the shippers 
to the conference lines and excludes inde- 
pendent competition which would probably 
result in rates even lower than the contract 
rates. The system is identical in purpose 
and effect to the deferred rebate system 
which was specifically outlawed by the Con- 
gress in 1916 as a monopolistic abuse.” 

It was pointed out by the Department of 
Justice that since carriers with foreign flags 
are in an overwhelming majority in the con- 
ference, and since some of the conferences 
have gone so far as to delegate to them- 
selves the power to fix rates, by majority 
vote, there are involved in this litigation 
questions of serious import to the United 
States. The goods, the rates on which are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the confer- 
ence, include relief shipments not only by 
the American Government but by American 
religious and charitable organizations. 

If the Government is successful in this 
litigation, all United States shipping com- 
panies participating in the various shipping 
conferences will be benefited through the 
elimination of a measure of foreign control 
over American flag ships. 

The case was prepared by Joseph E. Mc- 
Dowell, trial attorney, and Carolyn R. Just, 
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attorney, under the supervision of James E. 
Kilday, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion’s Transportation Section. 





Who Are You To Prattle About Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 


Who are you to prattle about freedom? 

You were born American, you say? So 
what of that. By no choice of your own 
were you born free. By no act of your own 
have you kept free. 

Since the day of your birth you have known 
only free men, men free to work with you— 
men free to think with you, men free to 
grieve with you—men free to sing your songs, 
men free to love the things you love. Not 
once have you or yours felt an oppressor’s 


curse. So—who are you to prattle about 
liberty? How dare you try to tell your chil- 
dren what it means. You've known no 


thing with which to contrast liberty. You've 
known no thing by which to measure free- 
dom’s distance from the depths of tryranny. 

No booted brute has ever crashed your 
door at night to drag you from your family 
to a firing squad. 

No hateful neighbor by false witness ever 
sent you to the tortures of a concentration 
camp. 

No grudging food control has once denied 
your own those crusts they needed to retain 
their strength. 

No bayonet has ever driven you, half 
starved, to sweat long hours at hateful work 
beyond your power to endure. 

No tyrant—once adored—has 
you your children—at a tender age—to shape 
them into godless brutes who would some 
day defame the memory of their mother and 
of you. 

In other countries crafty leaders told all 
men, not long ago, it couldn’t happen there 

You’ve had your troubles, some perhaps 
quite hard to bear. So have we all. 

But all around you there have always been 
men free to lend you strength to carry on, 
free men to help you to the hope of bett 
days. 

And better days have come for you, 
they can surely come where men are free 

When famine threatens war-cursed na- 
tions do they turn to despots for relief? 

Or do they turn to your kind land, where 
generous men are free to give, and never fail 
mankind in need? 

Think you that your America, with her 
great heart, save under whips of tyrants bor 
to rape and kill, would once permit her 
worthy own to starve? 

Beware the leader who too lo. 


torn from 





idly claims 


that he alone would keep faith with hu- 
manity. 

All tyrants in the making have claimed 
that. 


Some neighbors you have loved. 

Some men you have not trusted, 
trust. 

But none could crush yeu 

None could hold you when 
move. 

Yes, you have been free. 

For that you take n please. 

For that please now thank God, and those 
brave souls who fied from foreign tyrannies 


and buiit for you a land of law, to help you 


dared not 


you chose to 


) credit 
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guard your liberty against the treachery of 
ever-lustful men, against the blunderings of 
honest men and fools. 

Are you gone soft in your enjoyment of the 
fruits of liberty, by far the richest ever 
known to man? 

Those who invent for, those who produce 
for you, grow heartsick at what seems to them 
to be your blind indifference. 

Depressed, they lose their will to serve 
your Nation’s destiny, as their rewards for 
sacrificial labor disappear through legal 
Strategems devised by leaders who in turn 
are followers of aliens sworn to weaken and 
destroy your industries and all your Nation's 
power. 

Men forfeit leisures, plant new gardens, 
only when assured they may possess the 
yield, assured it will not go by force to waste- 
ful purposes of men who neither plow nor 
plant. 

The dust of honored graves stirs restlessly 
these fateful hours as troubled spirits rise to 
warn that there is time, but none to spare. 

So dedicate today your every strength re- 
sponsive to each neighbor’s call for help 
against the creeping curse of communistic 
larcenists. 

And as you gird give thanks again, in sober- 
ness and prayer, that others gone before you 
fortified your freedom with traditions strong, 
to help you guard your liberty if but follow 
their clear light. 

Would you be likewise thanked by grate- 
ful children who some day must shoulder all 
ycur burdens and plod on? 

Then make you double sure that you turn 
back at once those lustful men who would 
persuade you now again to close your eyes 
while they, by cunning, rob you of the things 
tor which your fathers fought, that you might 
have your chance to keep your children 
free. 

Why learn from alien tyranny too late what 
your departed freedom meant to you? 

Ihy feel, some early day, the lasting scorn 
of children now your friends? 

Would you have children know you missed 
your chance to pass along to them that free- 
dom your more thoughful fathers did not 
fail to pass to you? 

Take one long look deep into a youngster’s 
eager eyes before you seal his fate. 

Then pledge to him your faith, your high 
resolve, to live and act American! 

JNO. W. ANDERSON, 





Taxpayers Are To Foot More of the Bill 
for Truman’s Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD, I include an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of August 1. 

The editorial follows: 

SMOKE SCREEN 

Mr. Truman had dressed down 
Congress because his party’s policies had 
made prices high and housing expensive, his 
Attorney General, Tom Clark, announced that 
the Antitrust Division had started a crusade 
against collusive action on food, clothing, 
and housing prices. Three new field offices 
are being established for this purpose and 
eight existing .offices are being enlarged. 

This means that the taxpayers are to foot 
more of the bill for Truman’s campaign, 


A Gay after 


The party war chest is in sickly condition 
and part of the trick of compelling the tax- 
payers to finance the campaign consisted of 
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calling back Congress for an expensive cxtra 
session so that the New Dealers may use 
it as a sounding board and whipping boy. 
Now the public is to pay for more bureaucrats 
and more branch campaign headquarters to 
put on a propaganda campaign to represent 
prices as the product of a sinister plot. 

You can lay to it that Republicans will 
be found at the bottom of any villainy the 
New Deal publicity foundry can invent. 

If Mr. Clark wants to find out why prices 
are high, all he has to do is to review the 
whole course of New Deal domestic policy 
since Mr. Roosevelt started out to cheapen 
the dollar, plow up crops, and kill pigs to 
raise prices. He will, in this investigation, 
come upon the war and discover the dimen- 
Sions of the New Deal debt. He will also 
note the postwar program of huge military 
expenditures and appropriations for foreign 
aid. Added together, all of these have pro- 
duced enormous purchasing power without 
a matching volume of goods—what is called 
inflation. 

Since the discovery of these economic facts 
of life would not assist the Truman cam- 
paign, Clark will naturally direct his search 
in other directions. We note that one of his 
new field offices is. to be at Kansas City, 
Kans., bordering on its larger Missouri neigh- 
bor. While he is in the vicinity he might 
investigate who blew the courthouse safe 
and stole the evidence in the 1946 Demo- 
cratic primary vote frauds, perpetrated by 
Truman’s pals in the Pendergast machine. 
That way something useful might material- 
ize, though, in view of Clark’s record, we are 
not raising our expectations too high. 





Draft Repeal or Totalitarianism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
when the President recommended and 
urged enactment of the draft law, he 
wanted that law either because of the 
imminence of war or because he desired 
to expand his own powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces in 
peacetime. Congress has granted this 
extension of the President’s power by 
the enactment of the draft law, effec- 
tive for 2 years, because of the immi- 
nence of war if I judged the debate 
correctly. During the debate on the 
draft bill, I contended that the lust for 
power and the recommendations of mili- 
tary leaders in their ambition for power 
lay back of the hue and cry for the draft, 
because the total lack of development of 
every other phase of preparedness belied 
the imminence of war. 

Subsequent developments uphold my 
view of the true motive of the proponents 
of the draft. I listened closely to the 
President’s address before the special 
session of Congress July 27 and I have 
read his address carefully. The only 
preparedness item mentioned by the 
President was UMT and that was men- 
tioned only incidentally. UMT is a long 
range preparedness policy and not a 
policy designed to meet an immediate 
war emergency. 

Adequate stock piles of strategic and 
critical materials, a healthy mining in- 
dustry in America, the maintenance and 
preservation of a balanced supply of 





weapons and ammunition, and the dis. 
persion and distribution of industrial de. 
velopment away from a few highly con. 
centrated areas have been ignored by 
the President, and yet our total lack 
of preparedness in those fields will cause 
untold and unnecessary death and de. 
struction in any future war. The special 
session of Congress is rapidly drawing 
to a close and still no message or appea] 
has come from President Truman or the 
Army, Navy, and air services for building 
these essential defenses. Either Presj- 
dent Truman and his administration are 
grossly derelict in their duty to build 
these defenses if war is imminent or they 
stand convicted of desiring the draft 
only for the extension of their power over 
the citizens of our own land. Congress 
was persuaded to approve the draft be- 
cause of the threat or the imminence of 
war whereas the true purpose of the 
President and other proponents of the 
draft was the increase of the powers of 
the President and the military leaders in 
peacetime. This concentration of power 
is a serious threat to the principles that 
made our Nation great and is a real sur- 
render by Congress to a dangerous trend. 
Extension of the President’s power was 
specifically withheld from him by our 
Constitution. At the earliest possible 
date, Congress should therefore repeal 
the draft law and place the armed sery- 
ices and the President back in their 
proper role as servants of the people 
before we drift step by step into totali- 
tarianism and the complete subjugation 
of the individual citizens to the power and 
direction of the Federal Government. 





Amendments of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it has 
consistently been my position that, al- 
though I do not favor the repeal of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, I recognize that in practice, from 
time to time, it will be evident that 
various amendments should be enacted. 

Last July, for instance, I introduced 
H. R. 4419, designed to except from the 
prohibitions and penalties contained in 
that part of the law governing political 
expenditures, any outlays made either by 
a corporation or a labor organization in 
connection with the publication or dis- 
tribution of a newspaper or news maga- 
zine, regularly published at stated inter- 
vals, not less frequently than monthly. 
The purpose of this provision was pri- 
marily to insure that no legitimate labor 
newspaper should be interfered with in 
any way in the presentation of its edito- 
rial views regarding issues or candidates 
for public office. I am sure that there is 
much support for this legislation, which 
I am hopeful will receive favorable con- 
sideration in the next Congress. 

Another situation has been brought to 
my attention which I consider most un- 
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fortunate. An impression seems to have 
been raised in the minds of some union 
members that the requirement for the 
filing of a non-Communist affidavit by 
the officers of labor organizations, in or- 
der to obtain representation in proceed- 
ines before the National Labor Relations 
Board is, in some way, a reflection upon 
these members. In other words, while 
the vast body of patriotic working men 
and women in this country have no ob- 
jection, indeed, vigorously endorse the 
idea that their labor unions should be 
completely free from domination by sub- 
versive elements, some of them have 
raised the question, perhaps with justifi- 
cation, why the same requirement was not 
exacted from an employer before he was 
permitted to use the facilities of the 
Board. 

This argument has impressed me. 
Certainly it was far removed from my 
thoughts in voting for this measure, by 
any implication or stretch of the imag- 
ination, to infer that there was any dis- 
tinction in patriotism or loyalty to our 
country between employers and em- 
ployees. The vast body of both groups 
render their allegiance only to the flag 
of our country. Unfortunately, in both 
groups also are to be found a tiny mi- 
nority who, through lack of appreciation 
of the blessings of our American way of 
life, or from even more sinister motives, 
have elected to align themselves with 
those elements which seek to destroy us. 

In order that there may be no possi- 
bility that any invidious distinction be 
drawn in this respect, I have today intro- 
duced a bill to make applicable to the 
employer the same provisions of the law 
relating to the filing of a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit which now apply to a labor 
organization, as the representative of its 
employee members. 

I realize that the shortness of the pres- 
ent special session will not make possible 
any action on this bill in this Congress. 
It is my hope, however, that its introduc- 
tion may serve to focus the attention of 
the joint Senate-House committee upon 
this problem to the end that early ac- 
tion may be taken in the next Congress. 

There are other respects in which I 
feel sure the study of this committee will 
result in the conviction that changes 
should be made. One in particular seems 
to me to be the provision which re- 
quires, in all cases, the holding of an 
election as a condition to the making of 
an agreement requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

It seems to be unnecessary to hold elec- 
tions in all of those cases where the re- 
sult is a foregone conclusion. It simply 
puts employers, employees, and their 
union representatives to a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and the Govern- 
ment to a substantial expense. Iam im- 
pressed with the argument of those who 
contend that a labor organization, once 
selected to represent the employees of a 
plant, should continue to do so until a 
majority of those employees have indi- 
cated, by appropriate action, that they 
Wish to have such authority rescinded. 

I am hopeful that legislation to im- 
prove this situation will also receive early 
and favorable action at the next session. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 has served to reduce substantially 
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the loss in man-hours through work 
stoppages and has given to the working 
men and women a greater voice in the af- 
fairs of their own organizations. It has 
greatly benefited the employee, the em- 
ployer, and the consuming public. We 
should, however, stand ready and eager 
at all times to lend an attentive and sym- 
pathetic ear to those who may urge 
specific and constructive suggestions to 
improve this legislation and make pos- 
sible the complete fulfillment of its desir- 
able objectives. 





Black Canyon Irrigation Project, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr.SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, so many 
instances have come to my attention 
where the present departments of Gov- 
ernment have misused the administra- 
tion of their offices and have put out false 
propaganda for political effect that I 
would like to call your attention to a 
specific instance which is being perpe- 
trated in the State of Idaho. 

I believe the letters and clipping will 
reveal the story. I received 57 protest- 
ing letters and I am including 3 of them 
together with my reply. I am also in- 
cluding a clipping and letter from the 
editor of the local paper together with 
my reply: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SANBORN: On return- 
ing from the service I purchased a piece of 
land near Middleton, Idaho, under the Black 
Canyon pump unit of the Boise irrigation 
district, with the understanding there was 
water for it. I put down a well and started 
a dwelling. This drained my bank account 
pretty low. Now, to my disappointment, 
there’s no water. My rent expires here this 
fall. I will be forced to move to this dry 
land. It will be pretty hard to make a liv- 
ing for my family of seven without water. I 
have $7,000 worth of machinery which will 
also stand unused. 

Will you please give the restoration of the 
$175,000 for the lateral system all your con- 
sideration. We are counting on you. 

Yours very truly. 





Dear CONGRESSMAN SANBORN: We are writ- 
ing you in regard to the Black Canyon pump- 
ing unit. We understand that if Congress 
does not grant us the $175,000 appropria- 
tion that we have previously asked for, we 
wouldn't be able to get water for a long 
time. 

We are one out of at least 100 families 
that are planning on making our home in 
this unit north of Middleton and unless we 
get water on this land soon, we will be unable 
to continue, as we have invested about all 
of our life savings in this land. We have 
now a nice well, couple of new buildings, a 
nice dairy herd and all the land is levelled 
ready for water and we must soon realize an 
income off of this land if we are to continue. 

We will be very grateful to you as our Con- 
gressman to get us this appropriation. 

Sincerely yours. 


_—— 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANPORN: Our secre- 
tary of the Black Canyon Settlers Association 
called a meeting last evening to inform us 
that we would not have water for irrigation 
in 1949, which was a blow to us settlers. 
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Mr. Adams, the reclamation engineer, was 
present and explained that the House of 
Representatives had failed to appropriate the 
amount of money to finish the lateral work, 
which would be $175,000 or more. 

Most of the land has people living on it 
now, with all they have in money tied up 
in improvements and have the ground 
plowed and ready for the 1949 crop. Some 
have dairy herds and no chance to raise feed 
for them, which will force them to sell their 
cattle and in many cases leave their homes, 
and seek employment if they can find it. 

As for our condition, we bought a man's 
right to 80 acres last fall. Said land was 
State land and we have a sales certificate 
from the State land department with so 
much to pay each year. How can we meet 
the payment without water? We have had a 
well drilled, 200 feet deep, which cost us 
$1,275. We have the land ready for the 1949 
crop, have buildings on it, have spent about 
$2,500 hard-earned cash on the land. 

I went to the reclamation office before I 
bought the land to see when we would have 
water, and they told us to make our plans 
for water early in 1949. Now here we are 
and as it now stands, no hopes for water. 

I am 69 and my wife 67. My mother is with 
us and she is 87. Our cash is tied up in a 
dry farm with a yearly payment to meet. 
Yes, we can take the old-age pension, but 
(not for us) we have never called for help. 
All we ask for is a chance to help ourselves. 
Give us water and we will do the rest. Please 
help us with water so we can help ourselves. 

We are in one of the garden spots of the 
United States and with water nothing in the 
agricultural line is impossible here, but we 
must have water. Will you please use your 
greatest influence in our behalf. 

We most sincerely thank you. 

Respectfully 





Dear Str: The letters that I have received 
from you and others on the Black Canyon 
irrigation district are indeed distressing 
Such a condition should never arise. I 
have pioneered on irrigated land ahead of the 
water and know what it means to stake every- 
thing on the assurance that water will be on 
hand in the coming spring. I can fully ap- 
preciate your consternation when the bureau 
notified you that because the Congress cut 
the appropriation by $175,000 you are going 
to be left high and dry for another year after 
they had assured you that you could count on 
water next spring. To me it is an outrageous, 
unthinkable thing that Mike Straus and the 
Bureau and the Interior Department would 
play politics with your situation regardless 
of the suffering they may cause you by so 
doing. They are so intent on fastening the 
tentacles of their growing Federal power 
monopoly on our economy that they have lost 
interest in reclamation unless they can use 
it to promote their power program. 

They have promoted through the Budget 
Bureau a request that this special session 
appropriate $56,000,000 additional money but 
it is all for power development. They were 
telling you that your laterals could not be 
built because Congress had cut the appro- 
priation by $175,000 but they were not con- 
cerned enough about you to include the story 
of your plight in their request and ask for 
your relief. There was not a word about i 
They have said nothing to Congress about it 
You surely must wonder why 

Congress, in the last regular session made 
two appropriations for the Payette division 
of the Boise project, one of $800,000 in the 
spring as an emergency appropriation to give 
a group of settlers water in 1948. This ap- 
propriation was necessary and granted in fu'l 
by Congress because the Bureau had made 
a previous miscalculation. The other appro- 
priation was for $1,525,000, making a grand 
total of $2,225,000. That included your dis- 
trict as well as the Cascade Dam and so 
forth. The request fer the last appropria- 
tion had been for $1,700,000. The difference 
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is $175,000. That is where that sum comes 
into the picture. This Congress has appro- 
priated a great deal more for reclamation 
than any previous Congress. However, in an 
effort to get the Bureau to render better 
dollar value and to reduce their over-staffing 
to more efficient numbers, budget requests 
were trimmed generally but in no case 
enough to create a condition such as yours. 

It is impossible for Congress to appropriate 
such sums as this $1,525,000 in such a way 
as to designate in every little detail how it 
must be spent. Congress must depend on 
the cooperation and honesty of the Bureau 
in carrying cut its intentions. If they go 
all out for politics instead, this is what you 
get. 

It is my understanding that there is no 
reason why the cut of $175,000 should fall on 
you other than the whim of the adminis- 
trators of this fund to have you rise in 
indignant protest against a Republican Con- 
gress. There are other places on the project 
where a possible delay caused by the lack 
of this $175,000 would not be important but 
that would not hurt you and would not 
create the proper reaction. 

Your able Congressman Are McGREGoR 
Gorr has done a wonderful job in promoting 
your interests under difficult conditions and 
so has your conscientious, hard-working Sen- 
ator Henry C. DworsHaK. I am proud to 
work with them. I am joining them in de- 
manding that Mr. Straus and his bureau 
stop playing politics with you, but, instead, 
use the money appropriated by Congress for 
this project in such a. way that he can take 
care of you as the Bureau has promised. 
Congress intended that this appropriation 
would be used where it would help most. 
The Bureau has the money. We will do our 
best to see that you do not suffer. 

Some members of the Committee on Inte- 
rior Appropriations are planning to visit your 
district about September 7. I hope to be with 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SANBORN. 





[From the Boise Valley Herald, of Middleton, 
Idaho} 


settlers filled the Sand Hollow community 
hall last night to remonstrate with Congress 
over the delay in providing the final $175,000 
for the completion of their already much 
too long delayed irrigation project. The part 
of the project affected by this spirit of con- 
gressional crawfishin’ economy, lies north 
and northeast of Middleton. It comprises 
100 farm units. The trunk-line ditches ar? 
ready for the water; and provisions have al- 
ready been made for financing the construc- 
tion of the wasteways and the contract has 
been let, we understand for this construction. 

Unless the $175,000 is allowed on or before 
August 5, the very vital lateral-system part 
of the project will be in default and the long- 
awaiting settlers will not be able to proceed 
with their work for next year’s crops. 


The last night meeting passed a resolution 
petitioning Congress to correct its error it 
made in its effort to economize, and replace 


the amount once promised, but now held in 
abeyance, so that the settlers can go forward 
with their work. 





JGRESSMAN SANBORN: I assume that 

‘re aware that the United States Gov- 

12 ntered into a contract with what 
we know locally as the Black Canyon irriga- 
tion district to construct its project for the 
purpose of supplying water for crop-growing 
the limits of its metes and bounds. I 
assume you are aware that the settlers, as 
their part of fulfilling that contract, have 
had to plan ahead (for years ahead) and be 
in readiness to apply themselves and their 
working resources to the limit of their eco- 
nomic ability as well as their paysical ability, 
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and that by far the major part of that plan- 
ning—which in most cases is for the balance 
of their life expectancy—is predicated on that 
contract in which the United States Govern- 
ment pledges its honor and its credit to 
fulfill. 

I assume, Congressman SANBORN, that you 
accept the premise that when a contract is 
entered into relative to any project that the 
obligations apply to the project as a unit, a 
whole, and not merely to a part or a fraction 
of the whole. 

Whether or not there was a time limit set 
for the completion of the project, it was a 
reasonable and prudent assumption that the 
completion of the secondary or minor part 
of the work would proceed with the same 
directness that had been given to its primary 
or trunk-line part, and that it devolved upon 
the settlers to lay their plans and order their 
work accordingly. 

The above observations being obvious, it 
seems to me equally obvious that it is the 
duty of every Congressman to do all he can 
do to see to it that the Government proceeds 
to fulfill its part of the Black Canyon project. 

Respectfully, 
PUBLISHER, BOISE VALLEY HERALD. 

Dear Sir: I have read your letter and en- 
closed clipping regarding the remonstrance 
meeting. Obviously you took the representa- 
tions of the Bureau at face value, which you 
should have been able to do. However, in 
this case it was a gross misrepresentation and 
caused you to blame a Congress that had 
been much more generous with reclamation 
than any previous Congress. It was a little 
regrettable to speak of “this spirit of congres- 
sional crawfishin’ economy.” This Con- 
gress, in its two regular sessions, appropriated 
$3,222,000 for this project alone. It was the 
Bureau and not Congress that decided to 
withhold funds from this particular work 
and to use this budget cut of $175,000 as an 
excuse in order to enflame the people against 
a Republican Congress. You can see what 
an impression they can make if the facts are 
not Known. 

This is not the only instance where they 
are guilty of doing this. Politics has no place 
in such a spot and especially so when it 
involves resultant hardship and suffering. 
It should not be condoned under any circum- 
stances. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter that I 
have sent out to those who have appealed to 
me for help. I believe the settlers will be 
provided with this development. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SANBORN, 





Commander Krum Appraises Work of 
Eighticth Congress for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article by Com- 
mander Tyrrell Krum, Times-Herald 
veterans’ editor, in which he credits the 
Eightieth Congress with doing a great 
job for the veterans of this country: 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
(By Tyrrell Krum, lieutenant commander, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, retired) 

One of these fine days the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States will wind up its 
affairs once and for all and Set sail for home. 





There, for the ensuing months, a big Major- 
ity of the Members will be concentrated on 
getting themselves reelected. 

The Eightieth Congress did a great job on 
behalf of our grand army of war veterans 
and one which will go down in the history 
of veterans’ affairs. There wasn’t—I hasten 
to explain—very much done in the way of 
new legislation, but there was a great deal of 
straightening out of details of vital features 
voted in the past. 

In this, we are glad and proud to have 
played a role. We fovght consistently for 
the increase in GI educational subsistence, 
We exposed the facts behind the slashing of 
GI job-training wages-plus subsistence cei). 
ings which caused so much despair and de. 
pression among veterans and their families 
everywhere. 

And it was on our direct petitioning to 
Congress that the ceilings were raised again 
and the total subsistence paid students was 
increased. 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of the Eichtieth 
Congress shows what was done, and it is 
something of which one can be proud. 

We also fought for the increases in the 
disability pensions paid men and women who 
returned from war service ill in health and 
mind from their wartime experiences. And 
we fought for the recent increases in death 
compensation paid widows and orphans and 
dependent parents of men who failed to come 
back from war or who died from the effects 
of their wartime service. 

Now, where does the Congress go from 
here? That is, what will be their job when 
the next Congress comes to town? 

I have some very definite thoughts on this 
matter which I offer to the old Congress while 
it’s still here. At least, it’s something which 
might well be drawn into the minds of those 
who will be coming back. 

In the first place, we must remember that 
the time is getting around when we are 
nearing the end of the so-called readjust- 
ment period following World War II. The 
GI bill was purely a readjustment meas- 
ure. In fact—even though it is repetitious 
to write the word again—the GI bill is 
officially known in the lawbooks as the 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 

It is fairly easy to figure out that the GI 
bill—passed exactly 4 years ago—is now 
well along the way to have done the major 
share of its job. And—in spite of the handi- 
caps set up by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—the bill has worked out pretty well. 

But how long are we going to have a re- 
adjustment period and when and where will 
we begin to cut back to normal times again? 

I think that the whole subject of the vet- 
erans’ readjustment should become the No. 
1 item for congressional consideration when 
the new session gets under way. Veterans’ 
benefits—plus administrative cost for op- 
erating the VA—run in the neighborhood of 
eight billion dollars a year. 

That, my friends, is just about one-fourth 
of our national annual budget. 

We should go over the whole thing care- 
fully. We should examine into the entire 
set-up at the Veterans’ Administration. We 
should take up veterans’ affairs as a major 
point of interest and a first-line item of 
national interest. 

The war is far behind us. But we still 
have a great responsibility. We must not 
continue veterans’ benefits which clearly are 
outmoded and a burden on the taxpayers. 
We must fight with all our force for those 
veterans’ benefits which should be carried 
on. 

We hope that the people of this country 
will send a lot of veterans to Congress this 
coming session. Because they—only those 
men and women who have been in the uni- 
form of their country—really know the vet- 
erans’ problem. Only a veteran knows how 


a veteran’s mind operates, 
It is just good common sense that only 
veterans can do the job—both on behalf of 











veterans and on behalf of the taxpayer. 
There must be Kept a balance of interest 
between the two. 

Because the veterans’ affairs picture in 
this country is the biggest thing we have 
before us, especially when we still face 
the danger of a war which might come at 
any time or may be dodged for a long time 
to come. 





Democrats Fail To Pin High Prices on 
GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the at- 
tached article frem the New York Sun, 
Thursday, July 22, 1948, entitled “Demo- 
crats Fail To Pin High Prices on GOP”: 
Democrats Fain To Pin HicH Prices on 

GOP—UNITED SraTEs Statistics SHow RIsE 

Was Far GREATER UNDER’: DEMOCRATIC RE- 

CIME THAN SINCE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 

Took OVER 

(By Phelps Adams) 


Democratic attempts to blame the Repub- 
lican Congress for present-day high prices 
ran afoul of the facts today as Republicans 
prepared to air the issue thoroughly on the 
floors of the Senate and the House during 
the special session which begins next Mon- 
day. 

Vhile the Democratic platform adopted at 
Philadelphia last week declares that “the 
Republican Eightieth Congress is directly 
responsible for the existing and ever-increas- 
ing high cost of living,” the records of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor appear to refute the state- 
ment. 

According to these records, the cost-of- 
living index stood at 97.6 at the end of 1932, 
when the Democratic administration came 
into control of both branches of the Federal 
Government, Fourteen years later, when 
the Republican Congress took over in Jan- 
uary, 1947, the BLS index stood at 153.3. 
Under the Democrats the gost of living had 
risen 57 percent. 

Since Republican control of Congress be- 
gan, the cost-of-living index has mounted to 
170.5—a rise of 11 percent in prices under 
the Republicans. Thus, living costs went 
up five times as far under the Demccrats as 
they have since the Republicans came into 
power on Capitol Hill. 


BLUNDER BY TRUMAN 


Especially embarrassing to the Democrats 
as they face this major issue of the Presi- 
dential campaign, is the blunder which Presi- 
dent Truman made in the course of his 
acceptance speech at Philadelphia. Declar- 
ing that special privilege had controlled the 
Republican Party ever since its inception, 
and that this was concretely proved in the 
Eightieth Congress, he proceeded to examine 
some of the sins of omission and commission 
in the record of that Congress, choosing price 
control as the first target for his attack. 

“Time and time again,” he said, “I recom- 
mended the extension of price control before 
it expired on June 30, 1946. I asked for that 
extension in 1946. That price-control legis- 
lation didn’t come to my desk until June 30, 
1946, on the day on which it was supposed 
to expire, and it was such a rotten bill that 
I couldn't sign it, 
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“Thirty days after that they sent me one 
that was just as bad, and I had to sign it 
because they quit and went home.” 

The delegates cheered, delighted that the 
President had really pinned it on the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress. The only 
catch in it was, of course, that the Eightieth 
Congress had not yet come into office, and 
had not, in fact, even been elected at that 
time. 


WAS DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 


The Congress which did all these horrible 
things about which Mr. Truman protested 
was the Seventy-ninth. It was not a Re- 
publican Congress. It was controlled by the 
Democrats, who held substantial majorities 
in both Houses. 

It was this Seventy-ninth Congress which 
wrote into the bill the provision denying the 
OPA the right to force anyone to sell a prod- 
uct at a loss, and it was this provision which 
made the bill so rotten in the President’s 
eyes that he vetoed it. 

It was the President’s veto of that bill, of 
course, which wiped out the OPA and all price 
controls instantly, without any advance 
preparation and without warning. When the 
new “just-as-bad” law was passed 30 days 
later by the same Democratic Congress, the 
OPA was restored to power, but the President 
was given the right to end meat and other 
price controls at his pleasure. 

Just before election day, in November 1946, 
the White House was besieged by telegrams 
from Democratic candidates demanding that 
meat controls be lifted and warning that the 
Democrats would be defeated if this were not 
done. Yielding too late to these pleas from 
the members of his own party, the Presi- 
dent—not the Republicans—did abolish meat 
controls by Executive order Cespite the fact 
that at a press conference only a few days 
earlier he had said flatly that he would not 
do so. Later, just after election, he abolished 
all remaining price and wage controls except 
on rice, sugar, and rents, and although he 
had the power, under the law, to reimpose 
them at any time up to June 30, 1947, he 
never did so. 

OFFERS NOVEL THEORY 

Riding in the dining car of a Washington- 
bound train after the adjournment of the 
Democratic Convention in Philadelphia, last 
week, a Democratic Senator who has fought 
many a battle for the administration was 
discussing the price-control issue in tones 
loud enough to be heard several tables away. 

To all those within his hearing he advanced 
the opinion that the real truth of the matter 
is that the American people themselves 
abolished price controls, because they simply 
would not tolerate an OPA, with its attend- 
ant black markets, in peacetimes, any more 
than they would tolerate prohibition with its 
attendant bootlegging. 

Probably the Senator came as close to the 
truth as anyone ever will in the course of the 
furious congressional debate that will be 
heard on this issue as the session progresses. 


YA CO I 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent to everyone that the old law of 
supply and demand is not working dur- 
ing these critical days. Prices keep on 
going higher and higher—until they are 
beyond the reach of the average con- 
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sumer. They seem to be pyramiding 
upward often with no relation to the 
normal laws of economics. This means, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is much specu- 
lation in this country—speculation in the 
commodity markets and among the 
groups which ordinarily take advantage 
of the unwary and careless buyer. 

The housewife is having a difficult time. 
The wage earner is having a more difficult 
time. Food, clothing, and housing has 
reached an all-time high, according to 
the figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture released this week. Price of 
everything needed to sustain body and 
soul has increased to the point that the 
small man is reaching the end of his 
rope. 

Much of this increase is, in my judg- 
ment, due to speculation. I believe more 
speculation is going on in this country 
today than occurred immediately prior 
to the historic market crash of 1929. 
Profits of certain corporations are un- 
censcionable. Each day records figures 
which make all-time records in corporate 
profits. The consumer is paying the bill, 
and is paying in profits which reach 
record proportions. 

In the meantime people are digging 
into their savings. They are reducing 
their diets; and if this continues, of 
course, the amount of work they can do 
will be reduced accordingly. It will serve 
no useful purpose to place the blame on 
one cause or another. hat we must 
do is to bring the balloon prices back in 
line. We must make our dollars count. 





Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the hous- 
ing situation in the United States is a na- 
tional disgrace. Three million families 
are living doubled up with relatives and 
friends due to the housing shortage; 
nearly 50 percent of these homeless fam- 
ilies belong to veterans of Wor!d War Ti 
It has been estimated that 40 percent of 
all city homes and two-thirds of all farm 
dwellings are substandard. America 
needs a constructive housing program to 
eliminate the immediate housing short- 
age, and meet our long-term housing re- 
quirements. The Taft-Eilender-Wagne1 
Housing bill, with its proviSions to build 
15,000,000 new homes during the next 10 
years, would establish such a program, 
and is the only logical answer to the 
housing problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the Aug- 
ust 3, 1948, edition of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and which urges the passage of 
the TEW housing bill: 

CONGRESS SHOULD PASS HOUSING BILL 

It would be folly to expect Congress, in the 
short space of the present s| al session, to 
give consideration to ail the problems 
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touched upon by President Truman’s hodge- 
podge program. There is simply no time for 
the study that would be required. 

One subject, however, is an outstanding 
exception. That is housing. 

This problem has been already exhaus- 
tively investigated by both Houses of Con- 
gress. At least three congressional commit- 
tees have conducted full-scale hearings on 
housing relief, and one committee traveled 
all over the country studying the subject. 

There is surely not one aspect of housing 
needs that has not been examined in Wash- 
ington. The conclusions reached by various 
experts in the field have gone into the make- 
up of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill to pro- 
mote low-cost housing. 

The Senate has already passed the bill. 
It is locked up in the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and there are many 
indications that the House would promptly 
approve it if the committee would only re- 
lease it. 

There is no excuse for adjourning the pres- 
ent session without favorable action on the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner law. On many other 
proposals before Congress the Members can 
find reason for doing nothing at this time. 

But they will not be able to convince the 
people that they are doing the right thing by 
killing off housing relief. 

Too many persons have suffered acutely by 
reason of the housing shortage and the high 
prices of available houses and apartments to 
shrug away this subject. 

One of the greatest double-crosses of our 
times has been perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people in the matter of housing relief. 

There is hardly a politician, from President 
on down, who has not promised to do some- 
thing, since the day the war ended, to solve 
the housing problem. The problem is as un- 
solved as ever. 

The Truman administration has mangled 
the subject of housing relief. It has period- 
ically promised the construction of millions 
of homes and has gone through the motions 
of appointing housing commissions and ex- 
pediters, but those millions of homes remain 
unbuilt. 

Unable to work out anything on its own, 
the administration has all but washed its 
hands of the problem and turned it over to 
Congress. That body has had an exceptional 
opportunity to demonstrate its determination 
to accomplish something where the President 
failed, by pushing to passage the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner law. 

Opponents of Government-stimulated low- 
cost housing, however, spearheaded by an in- 
defatigable real-estate lobby, have managed 
thus far to keep that law from passage. 

The results are visible on all sides, in the 
continuing scarcity of homes, particularly in 
the low-cost field. Veterans who returned to 
the accompainment of promises that homes 
would be found for them are still living dou- 
bled up in houses other than their own. 
Rental dwellings are almost impossible to 
locate in many sections and home seekers are 
frequently compelled to buy houses priced 
above their means, simply because they have 
no other choice. 

Favorite argument of the real-estate lobby 
in opposing the TEW bill was to the effect 
thet the housing problem would solve itself, 
without Government aid. But it has not 
wo’kKed out that way. 

So it is now objected that the housing bill 
would be “inflationary,” which is a fashion- 
able term for almost anything that is dis- 
liked. If this objection is valid it would hold 
against virtually every public improvement, 
tol, and we might find highway and sewer 
coastruction labeled inflationary. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill would help 
tiousands of families to obtain decent homes 
et moderate cost. It is urgently needed. It 
could be passed quickly, without any fur- 
ther debate. The Republican majority in the 
House will be making a grave mistake—a 
political mistake—if it permits this bill to die. 


International Airport or Whistle Stop? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned for a long time 
with the problem of securing direct air 
service to the Hawaiian Islands from the 
Pacific Northwest. I appeared before 
the Commission at the hearings held in 
Portland, Oreg., in my district, last year, 
urging that this certificate be issued. I 
am glad that the Northwest Airlines has 
been granted a 5-year certificate for di- 
rect service, for which we have been 
fighting. 

Portland is the hub of my congres- 
sional district and is the air terminal for 
the Pacific Northwest. It has a direct air 
route through the Columbia River gorge 
east and is the only large city in the 
Northwest so favored. Immediate steps 
should be taken to make certain that it 
will have coterminal status in this new 
air line route. If facilities are not al- 
ready available in the Portland airport 
to permit its use for the large type planes 
such as the DC-6’s it should be made so 
without delay. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following editorial from the Portland 
Journal in its issue for August 3 entitled 
“International Airport or Whistle 
Stop?”: 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT OR WHISTLE STOP? 

Now that Northwest Airlines has been 
granted a 5-year certificate for direct service 
to Hawaii from the Pacific Northwest, the 
question of Portland’s coterminal status 
arises. 

Fear is expressed in some quarters that 
Portland municipal airport cannot attain 
coterminal status, because its 5,500-foot 
main runway can’t handle the heavy four- 
motored equipment necessary for the 2,400- 
mile hop. 

This fear is well-founded, insofar as the 
new DC-6’s and Boeing Stratocruisers are 
concerned. The former is now certified by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
6,900-foot runways, with a gross load of 93,- 
000 pounds and standard weather conditions, 
The latter can use 6,000-foot runways with 
a gross load of 140,000 pounds. It would 
therefore be necessary for either of these 
types to reduce their pay loads in order to 
use Portland Airport and comply with CAA 
regulations. 

The DC-4, with which Northwest Airlines 
expects to start its new Hawaiian service, is 
something else again. Matson ran non- 
scheduled experimental flights to Hawaii 
from Portland with its DC-4’s, and had no 
trouble, finding the 5,500-foot runway ade- 
quate for gross loads of 74,000 pounds. 

So the answer seems to be that Portland 
Municipal Airport will be handicaped, rather 
than eliminated from coterminal status— 
until it lengthens and/or parallels its exist- 
ing runways. 

The port of Portland is fully aware of this 
situation. And it is seriously considering ex- 
tension of the main northwest-southeast 
runway or construction of a longer parallel 
runway. 

The point that should be driven home now 
is that these improvements should be taken 
out of the serious-consideration stage and 
started immediately. And while the port au- 
thorities are at it they should start right now 
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on engineering studies designed to provide 
Portland with an alternate flood-free airport 
capable of handling heavy transports, 

Portland has won a long, hard fight for 
international air terminal status. It woulq 
be inexcusable to endanger or limit that sta. 
tus by failure to provide the airport facilities 
to handle the new overseas equipment—par. 
ticularly when Federal aid can be had. 

There isn’t much time. Northwest Air. 
lines, which already serves the Orient from 
Seattle and Minneapolis, via Alaska and the 
Aleutians, will start its Hawaiian service with 
DC-4’s in 60 to 90 days. But it will receive 
delivery of the first of 10 new Stratocruisers 
shortly after the first of the year. Portlang 
should be ready to accommodate them, 

And that suggests another project for the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Why not go after a Portland leg of North. 
west Airlines’ existing service to the Orient? 
Northwest has four flights to the Orient each 
week, originating in Seattle. All, or part, of 
them should originate in Portland. 

Portland can be a real international air. 
port or a whistle stop. It’s up to us. 


Summary of Legislation Passed by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including herein a summary of some of 
the important legislation passed by the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Certain people seemingly are very de- 
sirous of showing that the Eightieth Con- 
gress did not pass any constructive leg- 
islation worth while. The record shows, 
however, that the Eightieth Congress was 
one of the most constructive Congresses 
in recent years, and that the legislation 
passed in that Congress was of vital im- 
portance to the American people. I de- 
sire to give a brief summary of some of 
the legislation enacted by this Congress. 
Space will not permit, however, of my 
enumerating adl of the important legis- 
lation which was passed. I shall item- 
ize a few of the laws passed by the Eight- 
ieth Congress: 

First. Public debt: The Eightieth Con- 
gress reduced the national debt by $7,- 
000,000,000. 

Second. Budgets: It reduced the Presi- 
dential budgets by more than $6,000,000,- 
000, thus eliminating many unnecessary 
proposed appropriations. 

Third. Balanced Federal budget: The 
Federal Treasury, for the first time in 16 
years, is using black ink instead of red, 
and is no longer resorting to inflationary 
deficit spending. Fiscal 1948 ended with 
the biggest Treasury surplus in all his- 
tory—$8,400,000,000, seven times the pre- 
vious high established 21 years ago. 

Fourth. Cut taxes: The Eightieth 
Congress reduced taxes $4,800,000,000, 
despite three presidential vetoes, with 
71 percent of the tax relief going to those 
with incomes under $5,000. Seven mil- 
lion four hundred thousand earners 
in the lowest brackets were removed 
from the tax roll; married couples were 








allowed to divide their income for tax 
purposes, and special relief was provided 
for persons over 65 years and for the 
blind. : , 

Fifth. Aid to foreign nations: The 
Fiehtieth Congress appropriated $9,500,- 
900,000 for relief to impoverished hu- 
manity in foreign countries, to help re- 
establish their national economies and 
to restrain Communist aggression; 
created an Economic Cooperative Ad- 
ministration to administer foreign aid. 
For the first time, therefore, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will be furnished an ac- 
counting of our expenditures abroad. 
Heretofore, no accounting was provided 
the American people. Senator VANDEN- 
perc, who has been vitally interested in 
the United Nations Organization, states 
that our foreign-aid program is of vital 
importance to the perpetuity of the 
United Nations Organization with its 
hope of lasting peace. 

Sixth. Freed competitive enterprise: 
The Eightieth Congress liberated the 
people from 176,000 rules, regulations, 
directives, and orders, thereby releasing 
the energy and the capacity of the 
people, with resulting all-time highs in 
employment, production, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,000 an- 
nual national income. 

Seventh. Exposed Communists: The 
Eightieth Congress has accomplished a 
great deal in the elimination of Com- 
munists from the Federal Government. 
The recent committee hearings in Wash- 
ington, both by the Un-American com- 
mittee and the Senator Ferguson com- 
mittee, shows the wisdom of Congress in 
its anti-Communist attack. Testimony 
to the two committees mentioned above 
clearly discloses that several high Gov- 
ernment officials in confidential positions 
were acting as spies for certain European 
countries. 

Fighth. Strengthened national de- 
fense: The Eightieth Congress rescued 
cur disintegrating National Miéilitary 
Establishment by unifying the armed 
services; by making cash appropriations 
and contract authorizations totaling 
$24,000,000,000. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the development and in- 
crease of our air power; by authorizing 
$178,000,000 for merchant marine ex- 
pansion; and by revising Army justice 
in an effort to assure completely fair 
treatment under Army law for officers 
and enlisted men. 

Ninth. Veterans’ legislation: The Con- 
gress passed 188 bills meeting needs of 
war veterans, including increased com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with and 
without dependents; increased compen- 
sation for dependent survivors of war 
dead; increased subsistence payments to 
World War II veterans in institutional 
training; increased allowances for stu- 
dent GI’s; increased proportional pay for 
veterans in on-the-job training; pro- 
vided higher pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; and provided 
aids for veteran housing. 

The Eightieth Congress also provided, 
under the Blackney terminal leave law, 
for cashing of GI terminal-leave bonds. 
The Blackney terminal leave bond bill, 
H. R. 4017, therefore became Public Law 
254, Eightieth Congress. It now enables 
several million veterans who held more 
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than 9,000,000 terminal-leave bonds, 
worth approximately $2,500,000,000, to 
cash the same, should they desire. In 
cashing these bonds the veterans re- 
ceived in cash the face value of the bond, 
plus accrued interest, which the banks 
of our country redeemed without any 
cost to the veteran. This bill was passed 
to alleviate the inequities previously ex- 
isting affecting terminal-leave bonds, 
because under the old law the officers 
received their terminal leave in cash, but 
the enlisted men received 5-year non- 
negotiable bonds. It was my judgment 
that if we could spend billions of dollars 
abroad, I could see no reason why we 
should not pay our debis to those veter- 
ans who so faithfully defended our coun- 
try. The passage of this law and re- 
deeming of the bonds will reduce the na- 
tional debt and save the taxpayers of our 
country in excess of $60,000,000 in inter- 
est annually. 

Tenth. Record home building: The 
Eightieth Congress freed the building in- 
dustry of stifling rules, regulations, 
and directives; stimulated construction 
through Government guaranties of 
building loans; had the Government as- 
sume a large part of responsibility for 
veterans loans. To show you the prog- 
ress of building, in 1946 only 437,800 
dwelling units were completed. In 1947, 
under the Eightieth Congress, 835,100 
units were completed, and with the in- 
creased building occurring in 1948 a mil- 
lion dwelling units will be completed this 
year, the largest building boom of all 
time. 

Eleventh. Helped farmers: The Eight- 
ieth Congress adopted a long-range agri- 
cultural program, pledging price sup- 
port for maximum production of food; 
provided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress; 
appropristed more than $500,000,000 for 
soil conservation; launched the greatest 
rura] road-building program in history; 
fostered stability in agriculture through 
a new workable Crop Insurance Act; 
chartered Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; and greatly expanded Government 
aid in campaigns against livestock foot- 
and-mouth disease, and crop deterrents, 
such as weeds, insects, and other pests. 

Twelfth. Expanded social security: 
The Eightieth Congress passed, over 
Presidential veto, a bill increasing pay- 
ments by $5 per month for the needy, 
aged, and the blind, and increasing pay- 
ments by $3 per month for each depend- 
ent child, thereby adding $184,000,000 
annually to social-security payments re- 
ceived by 3,500,000 needy dependent 
children, the aged, and the blind. 

Thirteenth. National Heart Institute: 
The Eightieth Congress established a 
National Heart Institute within the 
United States Public Health Service, to 
fight America’s No. 1 killer, diseases of 
the heart and circulation; provided 
$500,000 for the Research Institute, to 
combat these diseases which affect 1 per- 
son in 16, cause 1 out of every 3 deaths, 
and result in a loss of 152,006,000 work- 
ing days a year. 

Fourteenth. National Cancer Insti- 
tute. The Eightieth Congress provided 
$28,400,000 for the study of the disease of 
cancer, and to disseminate knowledge on 
how to reduce its terribie toll in lives. 
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Fifteenth. Increased pay for postal and 
Federal employees: The Eightieth Con- 
gress gave to 478,000 postal workers a pay 
increase of $450 a year each, and to 840,- 
000 civil-service employees an increase of 
$330 each; increased some postal rates as 
a partial offset to the $609,000,000 cost of 
the pay raise. 

Sixteenth. Aided small business: The 
Eightieth Congress created special com- 
mittees of the Sen te and House of 
Representatives which are seeing that 
small businesses, the backbone of Ameri- 
can industry, get a fair break, especially 
in the awarding of Government contracts 
for national defense and aid to foreign 
countries. 

Seventeenth. Extended Reciprocal 
Trade Act: The Eightieth Congress ex- 
tended for 1 year the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, with amendments re- 
quiring the President to report to Con- 
gress and the people when, in secretly 
making a trade agreement with a foreign 
country, he exceeds recommendations 
made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, pursuant to standards pre- 
scribed by Congress for protection of 
American inaustries and agriculture. 

The Eightieth Congress passed hun- 
dreds of other measures that are benefit- 
ing every segment of our population and 
creating wholesome conditions for pros- 
perity and happiness: measures aiding 
industries, agriculture, and mining: sup- 
plying long-needed banking legislation: 
strengthening the Federal] Reserve Banks 
operation: reorganizing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and in other 
ways making for a sound national 
program. 

SPECIAL SESSION 

The Eightieth Congress, now in spe- 
cial session, is making an intensive study 
of food trices end inflationary tenden- 
cies, and will pass a bill which, we hope, 
will alleviate many of the existing in- 
equitable prices. 

Also, the Congress is studying closely 
the housing problem in the hopes that 
they may be able to make provisions for 
increasing the already greatly increased 
housing program. 





Conditions in Mental Hospital: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein at the request of my 
friend and constituent, Mrs. Estelle E. 
Marshall,.of Leominster, Mass., the fol- 
lowing brief statement on conditions in 


mental hospitals, taken from one of het 
recent letters to me: 


I just heard an address on the subject of 
conditions in mental institutions wherein 
the speaker stated that he was positive that 
at least 10 percent of the people who wer 
incarcerated in mental hospit should } 
free That statement f v 1 the view 


OI at ltstancing ae 
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much higher percentage should be free. 
That is surely a frightful situation and so 
wholly unnecesary in a land of not only free- 


dom, but the most intelligent and wisest 
statesmen, philosophers, and able thinkers 
who need not succumb to any such tom- 


foolery, chicanery and plain stupidity, to say 
nothing of robbing the taxpayer of untold 
millions of dollars. However, as another doc- 
tor says, until the taxpayers refuse to pay 
the encrmous sums required for heaping us 
pell-mell into these bedlams, the practice 
will continue, 


Mrs. Marshall has been interested for 
some time in reforming conditions affect- 
ing mental hospitals throughout the 
country and at her request, I am priv- 
ileged to submit her views. 





Naval Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in dis- 
cussing air power, we often fail to depict 
the importance of the naval air arm asa 
necessary prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of air supremacy. While the 
air force was laying plans for the min- 
imum peacetime air protection of the 
United States, which resulted in the pro- 
posed 70-group program, the Navy 
simultaneously developed a program of 
naval aviation which it deemed essential 
to carry out its missions. The Navy 
plan for aviation calls for a force of ap- 
proximately 14,500 planes. In consid- 
ering naval aviation the term 14,500- 
plane Navy is used. This is employed 
because the various components of the 
Navy must be expanded if we are to have 
the necessary support for the 14,500 
planes. 

Unfortunately the program for naval 
aviation has not been described as clear- 
ly, and the requirements for naval avia- 
tion are not as familiar to the country as 
the requirements for the 70-group air 
force. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the plane program for the 
Navy is as important to ultimate achieve- 
ment of air supremacy as the 70-group 
program. Without an efficient striking 
naval air arm, we cannot hope to attain 
complete control of the air. A-14,500- 
plane Navy has been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the same basis 
as the 70-group program for the Air 
Force. Just as the 70-group program 
of 20,541 planes constitutes the number 
of aircraft to give the irreducible min- 
imum air protection by the Air Force, so 
the 14,500-plane Navy will give the irre- 
ducible minimum air protection by the 
naval air arm. A total of 35,090 planes 
is all too small a number for the protec- 
tion of the United States. 

NAVAL PROGRAM ACCELERATED 


Originaliy tne Navy planned to realize 
its program of a 14,500-plane Navy over 
a period of 6 years. It was estimated 
that in 1954 the cost of such a Navy in- 


cluding aviation, would level off to ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 a year. The 
appropriations until then were to be ona 
Sliding scale. 

Since the submission of the original 
naval budget for 1949, the world picture 
has become much worse. In view of the 
increasing international tension, the 
Navy has decided te bring into actual 
readiness for operation the 14,500 piane 
Navy as soon as possible rather than wait 
for a period of years for this achievement. 
It was determined that beginning in July 
1948 the Navy would start to build up to 
a 14,500-plane inventory to be completed 
by July 1, 1949. In order to do so it is 
necessary to take out of storage 3,000 
obsolescent aircraft. The Navy has the 
original structure and most of the per- 
sonnel to implement a 14,500-plane Navy 
next vear. It is imperative, however, to 
replace obsolescent aircraft with modern 
planes. Since this change in planning 
has become essential because of Soviet 
aggression, increased international ten- 
sion, the general deterioration of world 
relations, and the necessity for national 
security, Congress—if it views realisti- 
cally the disturbing international pic- 
ture—must increase immediately the ap- 
propriations for the Navy. Much more 
money must be provided in the future 
than was authorized by the Congress for 
the current fiscal year. 


MONEY VCTED FOR THE NAVY 


In the bill acted upon by the House on 
April 15—this later became law—the 
money allotted to the Navy amounted to 
$903,000,C00. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars of this is assigned for liqui- 
dation of obligations already consum- 
mated. Seven hundred and fifty-three 
million dollars in new funds were pro- 
vided for contractual authorizations for 
new planes and related equipment. This 
amount of money is insufficient and 
much more should be made immediately 
available for procurement if the Navy 
is to realize a modern up-to-date 14,500- 
plane program. True, an inventory of 
14,500 planes can be realized by July 1, 
1949, but a large number of these air- 
craft will be obsolete. 

NEW AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


The financial requirements for new 
aircraft have greatly increased as a re- 
sult of more complete and detailed cost 
break-downs. The original estimates 
for the development of a 14,500-plane 
Navy were far too low. More realistic 
schedules have been prepared for the 
annual deliveries necessary if the Navy 
is to achieve its program. The cost of 
planes has increased tremendously due to 
to the high prices of all materials. 

For the current fiscal year 1949, ap- 
proximately 1,093 planes are to be deliv- 
ered to the Navy. The money for all but 
about 60 of these planes was authorized 
in the 1948 budget. In the budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1949, provision 
was made for 1,050 planes to be delivered 
in 1950. The 1949 appropriation esti- 
mates, as approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 15th of April, and 
later agreed to by the Senate, contain 
$753,000,000 for the procurement of 1,535 
new aircraft and related equipment in 
1949 with deliveries in 1950. The actual 
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appropriation for the construction of new 
aircraft is $738,700,000. The difference 
between this and the $753,000,000 is for 
pilotless aircraft, industrial mobilization 
salaries, and so forth. Even this appro. 
priation is not sufficient. 

Authorization of procurement and de- 
livery of planes should be as follows: 


Authorization: 


NE wnpancan nee titipmmen ene. 1, 535 
OOD itis ctonk se unteeeabinetake 3, 810 
BOGE 6a nccinomenvasceshane cnet 3, 810 
Do da hiwsk ccna mee 3, 769 
TOUR So nteceucdebeteenseammeen 3, 760 
Deliveries: 
NE iteinietiinccin ain nitiatye ame ee 1, 093 
RD i citer wsscnicare inthe itn sp es ia hdbatten ta ek eae Beek 1, 537 
BRU E si sists cies ek ear ptearm aaa 3, 622 
WOR edu Lbecdceuscaswes cued 4, 046 
AOU D ss itn nih wns Ha saendeweeee 3, 791 
NOUR cin dnpenaeadens 3, 760 


It is estimated that after the Naval Air 
Force is made modern by replacement of 
obsolete and over-age aircraft that an 
annual procurement level of about 3,300 
aircraft will be required. Naval aircraft 
become obsolete every 5 years. According 
to the best figures available $1,970,009.- 
000 will be required annually for pro- 
curement of the 3,300 naval planes 
necessary to replace the air force of the 
Navy every 5 years. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT 


In order to bring into existence the 
procurement program I have outlined, 
much money must be allotted for this 
purpose. Funds for the procurement or 
purchase of the required planes to be 
delivered during the four fiscal years be- 
ginning with 1950 are estimated as fol- 
lows: 

















ad Number ‘pc 
Fisca! year eirerait Cost 
1, 35 $738, 700, 000 
3,810 2, 346, 000, 000 
3,810 2, 250, 000, 000 
3, 760 2, 210, 000, 000 
3, 760 2, 190, 600, 000 











From the above we can readily see that 
if we are to achieve a 14,500 up-to-date 
plane Navy that it will be necessary to 
appropriate for the next fiscal year about 
three times as much as we have appro- 
priated for the construction of new air- 
craft this year. We should have made a 
greater start in beginning to achieve the 
14,500-plane Navy by increasing the 1949 
budget procurement figures to $1,351,- 
074,000 as was suggested. This would 
have been an increase of $598,074,000 
above the $753,000,000 recently approved 
by the House. In other words, the Con- 
gress should have voted approximately an 
additional $600,000,000 for naval procure- 
ment to start the 14,500-plane Navy. 
Had we done this the aircraft procure- 
ment would have been increased for the 
current fiscal year by 1,467 planes or a 
total of 3,002. Since this was not done 
much more money will have to be appro- 
priated in subsequent years if the Navy 
realizes its 14,500 modern plane Navy 
goal by 1953. 

The total over-all appropriation for 
the Navy for 1949 was $4,817,000,000. 
This will have to be substantially in- 
creased in the years that are ahead. The 
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best estimates available indicate that 
naval appropriations of $8,000,000,000 
annually will be necessary when we 
finally achieve the 14,500-plane Navy 
and keep it up to date. 

The figures I have given in the table 
above are for the construction of air- 
craft only. When the figure $738,700,- 
000 is compared with the figures for 1950, 
1951, 1952, and 1953, the comparison 
speak§ eloquently for the necessity of 
immediate action to realize what is 
deemed the minimum naval air strength 
to carry out naval missions. 

The following figures are estimates for 
the total naval air arm beginning with 
the fiscal year 1949 and ending in 1953. 
They include the construction of air- 
craft and related equipment, electronics 
and instruments, maintenance and oper- 
ation, research and development, but ex- 
clude personnel and carriers: 


Fiscal year— Total 
1049 ccmccndidctammibbaciin $1, 338, 000, 000 
1080. ccunanecn adiealeedlis 8, 443, 749, 400 
1051... «cannnasecesceehews - 3,341, 000, 000 
1089. .nccndmatchaddbnadineey 3, 361, 000, 000 
1063 . .ccncinesccneaine 3, 401, 000, 000 


CONTROL OF THE AIR 


I wish to state as forcibly as I know 
how that if we are to achieve United 
States air supremacy, we must have an 
air force equal to any air force or com- 
bination of air forces in the world. If 
we are to develop air power so that our 
voice can be heard and our will respected 
in the sections of the planet where there 
are American interests, then it is neces- 
sary to bring into being immediately the 
70-group air force program and the 14,- 
500-plane Navy. 

Since in the event of another conflict, 
the first attack will come from the air, 
it necessarily follows that the defense 
must originate from the air. In all 
probability, Navy planes will strike first 
because they are on carriers which are 
mobile and can be brought within close 
proximity to any shore. When we have 
appropriated sufficient funds to provide 
20,451 planes for the Air Force and to 
create a 14,500-plane Navy, we will have 
a striking force of approximately 35,000 
planes. This is only the minimum air 
protection for the United States. It is 
not air supremacy. Should we be at- 
tacked, vast and immediate expansion 
would be necessary. With the 70-group 
program of the Air Force and the 14,500- 
plane Navy, we would have the basis on 
which to build air supremacy. We would 
have the starting point for winning the 
next war. 

We must be realistic; first things must 
be placed first. Air power, overwhelming 
and invincible, must be created at all 
costs. A strong and all-powerful United 
States is the surest guaranty for the per- 
petuation of a society of free nations. By 
adopting and acting upon the principle 
of sufficient preparedness, by the appro- 
priation of funds to carry out this pur- 
pose, and by insisting that the armed 
services achieve complete air supremacy, 
we will be able to win the long-protracted 
Struggle in which we are engaged for the 
achievement of an enduring peace. 
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Henry Wallace: A Divided Mind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Henry 
Wallace: A Divided Mind,” by Gardner 
Jackson, from the Atlantic magazine for 
August 1948. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


HENRY WALLACE: A Divinep MIND 
(By Gardner Jackson) 
I 


Less than a year after Henry A. Wallace was 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture one of 
his principal ghost writers told me he felt 
uncomfortable collaborating with the new 
Secretary. ‘“He’s unlike anyone with whom 
I’ve worked before,” said this writer, who had 
been in the Department of Agriculture sev- 
eral years before Wallace took it over. “He 
gives me an eerie feeling that he really isn’t 
listening when I talk with him. He may 
be listening with his brain, but certainly not 
with his guts. He doesn’t seem to know how 
to have a belly laugh—least of all at him- 
self. He gives me a strong impression of con- 
sidering himself a man of destiny, a person 
answering calls the rest of us don’t hear.” 

These remarks of the ghost writer throw 
light on Wallace’s decision to embark upon 
his present campaign. Wallace obviously is 
pursuing what he deems to be his destiny. 
If this were not so, it is reasonably certain 
there would have been no third-party cam- 
paign—or new-party campaign, as he and 
his associates label it. 

The central committee of the U.S. A. Com- 
munist Party at its October 1947 meeting 
could have laid its most devious and high- 
powered plans for the campaign. It could 
have been assured of ample supplies of money 
with which to retain skilled artificers of 
screen, radio, and print. All would have 
availed little had the “‘confused liberal” not 
seen his destiny along a road paralleling the 
one charted by the Communist high com- 
mand. At best a campaign without Wallace— 
with a less well-known figure—would have 
been such a fizzle the newsprints would have 
relegated it to a few stickfuls in the back 
pages. 

The campaign, then, is a Wallace-seeking- 
his-destiny campaign, It is not a Commu- 
nist Party campaign, despite the closeness 
with which he has hewn to the Kremlin’s 
party line and despite the number of party 
members and party-liners manning the ma- 
chinery of the campaign. Wallace turned a 
deaf ear to many of his friends and former 
associates who pleaded with him not to take 
the step. But their earnest arguments were 
deflected by the Communist and other voices, 
both from outside and from within himself, 
which impel Wallace on. 

Sir Willmott Lewis, emeritus Washington 
correspondent of the London Times, may 
have given a clue to the Wallace enigma in 
responding to a query on the campaign, 
“One of my British friends,” Sir Willmott re- 
marked, “commenced to declaim on what a 
singular fellow Wallace is. I quickly inter- 
rupted him. ‘No, nol’ I gaid. ‘You're 
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wrong. The trouble ifs he’s plural.’” Try- 
ing to figure out which self of Wallace's 
plural nature is listening to what call has 
long been a Washington preoccupation. 

Wallace brought to the New Dal Cabinet 
in 1933 a wide and practical agricultural ex- 
perience in the rich corn-hoy State of Iowa. 
He was steeped in the tradition of his grand- 
father and father, whose strong character 
and imaginative thinking helped so much to 
develop the State. He himself enhanced the 
family reputation by distinguished experi- 
ments in genetics—the best-known being 
that which resulted in a greatly improved 
hybrid seed corn. He also had contributed 
notable thinking on the social and economic 
problems of farming. Roosevelt had more 
than ample grounds for selecting Wallace 
on the basis of his accomplishments alone. 

Wallace became a hero and symbol for lib- 
erals when they were working in the Govern- 
ment with him, when they were projecting 
their ideas into and through him—and when 
they were shielding his reputation from the 
tarnishing effects of his various sorties into 
the occult typified by the Roerich affair and 
his fascination with numerology and Navajo 
Indian medicine men. Only a handful of 
Wallace’s former associates are with him in 
his present crusade. A majority of the 
others—though they are as deeply disturbed 
at the incredible mishandling of American 
foreign policy by the Truman administration 
as Wallace—have lost confidence in him. 

Their loss of confidence is not based on 
fear of risking their jobs and salaries if they 
should go with Wallace—a charge he made 
publicly when asked why so few of his for- 
mer colleagues are in his camp. This callous 
accusation reveals either a complete lack 
of feeling for past relationships, or the 
exaltation of martyrdom, which persuades 
him that every former friend who now op- 
poses him is animated by base motives. I be- 
lieve it is a combination of both, 


I 


The first considerable talk I had with Wal- 
lace concerned the fight a number of us in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
were making to keep the price of milk to 
the consumer within reason while increasing 
the income of the dairy farmer. The milk 
industry—National Dairy Products, Inc., its 
big processing and distributing members and 
affiliates in the major cities, and leaders of 
the milk marketing associations supplying 
those cities—bitterly resisted our efforts to 
hold margins down. Early in the fall of 
1934 the leaders of the industry held a secret 
meeting in Philadelphia to perfect plans de- 
signed to eliminate from the AAA some of us 
active in the tussle, and to foree Wallace 
out of the secretaryship if he wouldn’t go 
along. 

The plan was to supplant Wallace with 
Chester C. Davis, who was then Administra- 
tor and who had perceptibly cooled towards 
our program. Through a lawyer represent- 
ing one of the big processors, I learned de- 
tails of the meeting. I wrote Wallace a 
personal note apprising him of the designs 
being laid to get his scalp and the scalps of 
certain of his lieutenants. The next day he 
asked me to come to his office. I was at the 
time Assistant Consumers’ Counsel and had 
violated strict administrative procedure by 
addressing a note personally to him. He sat 
silent gazing into the distance while I un- 
folded my warning. 

When I finished he roused himself from 
his reverie and said, “I don’t understand 
you—you and your friend Justice Brandeis. 
When you see something you think is wrong, 
you want to do something about it right 
away. You want to act quickly. I’m not 
like that. I'd rather sit under a tree and let 
the cycle of time help heal the situation.” 
As he said this he made a circular motion 
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with his right arm. Then he ended the con- 
versation by adding, “I know in Rex [Tug- 
well] and Chester [Davis] I’ve got two ill- 
matched horses in harness together. I may 
have to let one of them go when we get a 
bit farther down the road. I can’t tell now 
which it will be.” Not a word from him 
evaluating the views of Tugwell and Davis— 
only a casual observation that he might have 
to make a political choice between them. 

Approximately 6 months later he had made 
his decision. A number of us, including 
Jerome Frank, the AAA general counsel and 
an intimate of Tugwell’s, were given per- 
emptory dismissal notes by Administrator 
Davis. Davis did not dare dismiss Tugwell 
because of the latter’s intimacy with Roose- 
velt, Tugwell was, however, transferred from 
the Department to head the newly estab- 
lished Resettlement Administration. A legal 
opinion by Frank supporting enforcement of 
more equitable distribution of benefit pay- 
ments to sharecroppers in the cotton South 
was the pretext Davis used in addition to the 
milk controversy. Most of us couldn’t be- 
lieve that Wallace had sanctioned the action. 
Only 2 days before, he had upheld us in a 
long-drawn-out struggle with the Adminis- 
trator over a basic principle; namely, that in 
all marketing agreements and codes entered 
into during the economic emergency, with 
the antitrust laws in abeyance, the Govern- 
ment should have the right to examine the 
books and record of the industry involved. 

Late in the day of our dismissal Wallace 
sent word that he would see two of the peo- 
ple on the dismissal list. Jerome Frank and 
a ‘member of his legal staff, Alger Hiss, were 
delegated for the interview. Wallace halt- 
ingly greeted them (and, through them, 
others on the list) as “the best fighters in a 
good cause” he had ever worked with. But 
he said that he had to fire them. Frank 
asked him why he hadn't talked it over with 
us beforehand as his friends and assistants 
instead of letting Davis wield the ax—we 
might not have agreed with his reasoning, 
but we would at least have seen how he 
arrived at the judgment. He replied that he 
just couldn’t face us. 

Despite this denial of normal humar 
amenities between friends and coworkers— 
not to mention a sacrifice of principles for 
political expediency—many of us continued 
to back Wallace. We had put too much of 
ourselves into him to let go of him. We re- 
joiced in his nomination and election to the 
Vice Presidency. We did whatever we could 
to uphold his hand as chairman of the Board 
of Economic Warfare in the fundamental 
controversy with the head of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Jesse Jones, over 
procurement and stock-piling policies on 
critical war materials. The leader of the 
BEW’'s side of that explosive fight was not 
Wallace. It was Milo Perkins, executive 
director of the BEW, whose vision and cour- 
age carried Wallace into actions he himself 
would not have taken. 

Dismissed by Roosevelt from the BEW 
post—along with Jones—at the climax of 
that battle, Wallace took on more than ever, 
in the eyes of many liberals, the aspect of 
a crusading Galahad. But the machine poli- 
ticianms of the Democratic Party, who gagged 
when Roosevelt forced Wallace down their 
throats as Vice Presidential candidate in the 
1940 convention, had by this time deter- 
mined he was a political liability. With the 
approach of the 1944 convention it was clear 
they had persuaded the President of this 
also. 

Nor were the machine politicians the only 
ones wanting to dump Wallace. It is ironic 
to recall that a couple of months before the 
convention C. B. Baldwin, Wallace’s present 
campaign manager, was ready to throw Wal- 
lace overboard. Baldwin was then the ex- 





ecutive vice chairman of the National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee. Clark 
Foreman, Wallace's present campaign treas- 
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urer, and others active at the top levels of 
the NCPAC had come to the same conclusion, 
So had Sidney Hillman and some of his 
CIO-PAC assistants. Baldwin participated 
in a conference at the White House with 
Roosevelt to try to come to agreement on a 
substitute. Only because CIO President 
Philip Murray went to bat for Wallace with 
a crack down on Hillman, Baldwin, and the 
others was a serious division of forces behind 
Wallace averted. Because of Murray’s action 
the demonstration that night at the Chicago 
1944 convention came within a hair of 
nominating Wallace instead of Truman. It 
was prevented from doing so only by Con- 
vention Chairman Samuel D. Jackson's 
abrupt adjournment of the session. 

I talked a number of times with Wallace 
during that convention. It was there, I be- 
lieve, that he felt for the first time his 
developing power as a _ spellbinder. His 
speech to the convention was the best po- 
litical speech he had ever made. He was no 
longer the diffident, inarticulate geneticist 
torn between his search for the truths of the 
natural sciences and his search for personal 
security in supernaturalism. He was well on 
the way to becoming a rabble-rouser drink- 
ing in the response of the crowd and learn- 
ing how to elicit that response to satisfy his 
thirst—a complete metamorphosis of his 
outward self. 

Ir 


The next significant stage in Wallace’s 
evolution into his present crusade was his 
acceptance of the consolation prize Roose- 
velt offered him, the Secretaryship of Com- 
merce. When rumbles began in the Senate 
against his confirmation, particularly if the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (re- 
named the Federal Loan Agency) remained 
in his domain as Secretary, he let it be 
known in high moral terms, to friend and 
foe, that he would not take the job unless 
it included the RFC. That multi-billion- 
dollar agency, first established by Herbert 
Hoover in a vain attempt to prevent the de- 
bacle of the speculative banking economy 
during the last years of his administration, 
was in Wallace’s mind a potential instrument 
of major social amelioration and change. In 
the end, confronted with an adamant Sen- 
ate, he accepted confirmation to the Com- 
merce post stripped of control over the RFC. 
He had once again made a moral declara- 
tion and abandoned it in the pinch. 

Wallace’s endorsement of the unbelievable 
Johannes Steel, radio commentator, for Con- 
gress in 1946, plus his praise of Vito Marcan- 
tonio as having “the best voting record in 
the House,” caused some of us finally to stop 
giving Wallace the benefit of the doubt. 
Steel entered the primaries in the Nineteenth 
District, New York City, against the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, ArTHUR G, KLEIN, whose 
voting record, from a liberal point of view, 
was well above average. 

Nothing that happened after he took Steel 
to his bosom surprised us. His letter to 
President Truman on the Baruch atomic en- 
ergy program for the United Nations and his 
Madison Square Garden speech in Septem- 
ber 1946 might have been anticipated. It 
was almost inevitable that his atomic energy 
letter would distort the facts, and that, when 
confronted by Mr. Baruch and his associates 
with demonstrable errors, he would agree to 
revise what he had said and then never do 
so. And it is significant that he omitted 
some sentences adverse to Soviet policies and 
tactics in his Madison Square Garden speech 
when the booing grew. 

Even before the Steel endorsement there 
had been a clear top-off on Wallace’s chang- 
ing frame of mind. In a speech before the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship at 
Madison Square Garden on November 8, 1942, 
while he was still Vice President, he voiced 
his loss of faith in political or bill-of-rights 
democracy. He agreed with those in the 
United States who believe that we have overe 





emphasized that type of democracy, “Gar. 
ried to its extreme form,” he declared, “it 
leads to rugged individualism, exploitation 
impractical emphasis on States’ rights ang 
even to anarchy.” Then he added, “Russia, 
perceiving some of the abuses of excessive 
political democracy, has placed strong em. 
phasis on economic democracy. This, car. 
ried to an extreme, demands that all power 
be centered in one man and his bureay- 
cratic helpers. Somewhere there is a prac- 
tical balance between economic and politi- 
cal democracy.” 

Despite the qualifications with which he 
sought to surround this abnegation of faith 
in political or bill-of-rights democracy, jt 
can fairly be interpreted as an announce. 
ment by him that in our present stage of 
evolution the peoples of the world cannot be 
trusted to carry on their struggle as free men 
for a better life—that at least a moderate 
application of the methods and procedures 
of authoritarianism or dictatorship is re. 
quired for their own good. The key to his 
whole new party campaign is to be found 
here. 

In many of his campaign speeches he has 
tried to deny this. One of these speeches— 
at Evansville, Ind., April 6, a month after the 
Czech crisis—reworded his state of mind 
with special clarity. “Though I detest the 
whole idea of dictatorships,” he declared, 
“there is a great difference between the Fas- 
cist dictatorship, which tries to perpetuate 
itself for its own profit, power, and glory, and 
the dictatorship in the Soviet Union, which 
has as its goal an economy of abundance for 
all its people and the eventual dissolution 
of the dictatorship. The Fascist dictatorship 
must expand its working area. It must seek 
new sources of raw materials, new markets 
for its goods, and new people to exploit. This 
necessity is not inherent in the dictatorship 
in Russia. The Russians have no necessity 
to expand their borders, nor will they for 
many decades to come, except as external 
threats and pressures compel them to seek 
military security.” 

In that rationalization he closed his eyes 
to the facts of Russian imperialism. Of more 
significance, he turned his back on the same- 
ness of the methods and processes of all dic- 
tatorships—the brutal destruction of indi- 
viduals, singly and en masse. He rejected 
the findings of the best minds of the ages, 
from Plato to John Dewey, that the means 
to an end inexorably shape the end, and he 
slammed the door against those who believe 
that bloody dictatorship is more evil when 
clothed in moral protestations than when it 
asserts itself as naked might. 

A number of liberal Senators, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, after trying to get 
behind the veil of Wallace’s destiny-yearning 
while he was presiding over the Senate, 
reached substantially this opinion about 
him: That he had made up his mind that 
governmental collectivism is inevitable 
throughout the world, including this coun- 
try and the Western Hemisphere; that the 
Soviet brand of this wave of the future is 
preferable to other brands; and that he him- 
self is specially designated to ride that wave 
and channel its course when it rolls across 
our land. Their opinion is supported, it 
seems to me, by steadily mounting evidence. 

Iv 

For some of us who worked with him in 
years past, the most shocking experience 
comes in comparing the positions he is tak- 
ing in this campaign (including those set 
forth in his campaign book, Towards World 
Peace) with the positions he took in action 
while in government. A typical example is 
his fervent and self-righteous outcry, on 
every campaign occasion, over discrimination 
against the Negroes and over exploitation of 
the lowly and downtrodden as exemplified 
by the sharecroppers. But his record as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on that sccre was bad 
enough to invite the present opposition of 








walter White, secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and of other Negro leaders, 

He didn’t really start to redress the gross 
administration inequities under the AAA Act 
suffered by the sharecroppers in the South 
until many months after he had dismissed 
our group. And that purge was in part be- 
cause we tried to do something about that 
distressing situation Nor did his elevation 
to the Vice Presidency seem to encourage 
him to take a more forthright stand on this 
issue Which is now part of his stock in trade. 
He literally ran away—physically, down the 
Senate Office Building corridors—according 
to members of a delegation who waited 3 
hours for him beyond their appointment 
time to tell him why they felt that a Negro 
sharecropper from Virginia, Odell Waller, had 
been unjustly sentenced to execution for 
murder. Wallace, as members of the delega- 
tion describe the incident, slipped out of his 
inner office door jusi as the delegation was 
leaving the outer Office. One of the delega- 
tion, Mary McLeod Bethune, noted Negro 
woman leader, gave chase calling “Mr. Wal- 
lace, this is a great tragedy. We must taik 
to you.” To which the Vice President, ac- 
cording to members of the delegation, re- 
plied over his shoulder, “There’s nothing I 
can do,” as he disappeared around the cor- 
ner. Harassed by the widespread publication 
of this episode in the Negro press, Wallace 
bas said it didn’t happen. But, despite their 
joiut efforts in a personal interview, he and 
his manager have been unable to persuade 
Mrs. Bethune to give them a letter denying 
the occurrence. Nor have any other mem- 
bers of the delegation been found to deny it. 

Even more recently—during his Secretary- 
ship of Commerce—Wallace’s attitudes and 
actions on this problem of discrimination 
aroused the outspoken hostility of Negro or- 
ganizations and their leaders.. He insisted 
that segregation policies in the National Air- 
port restaurant, under his jurisdiction, could 
not be changed because it is located across 
the District of Columbia line in Virginia and 
is operated by a private concessionaire who 
sets the policies. Secretary of War Stimson, 
confronted with the same circumstances as 
to location and operation, by concession, 
of the cafeterias in the War Department’s 
Pentagon Building, found no difficulty in 
est shing a nonsegregation policy. 

The deep resentment of non-Communist 
Negroes toward Wallace is shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an editorial in the 
February 1948 issue of the Crisis, monthly 
publication of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People: 

“Under his Secretaryship, the Department 
of Commerce was more than ordinarily rid- 
den with humiliating separation of workers 
because of color, and limitation of promotion 
for the same reason, While in the latter 
months of 1947, just before the announce- 
ment of his candidacy, Mr. Wallace was rail- 
ing against segregation and refusing to speak 
to separated audiences, for 5 or 6 years prior 
to that time he had dodged speaking before 
conventions of the NAACP, the organization 
which has had ‘no segregation’ as its war cry 
Since it was formed. While turning aside 
NAACP invitations, Mr. Wallace found time 
to speak several times at Tuskegee, an insti- 
tution where white and colored guest speak- 
ers are sent to separate guest houses.” 

Admittedly, this is a difficult issue, but 
Wallace's glorification of his running mate, 
Democratic Senator GiLen H. Tayuor, of 
Idaho, for inviting rough handling and ar- 
rest by the Birmingham police, when the 
Senator tried in May to enter a Negro en- 
trance to an auditorium there, is in contrast 
With his own performance. Wallace’s inade- 
quacy on this issue is not likely to be wiped 
out by the between-the-lines confession in 
his California speaking tour, in May, that he 
hadn’t done all he should have done on the 
problem when he was in Government. 

A similarly sharp reversal of position is 
found in his stand on the equal-rights 
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amendment advocated by the Woman's Party. 
For several years prior to his new-party cam- 
paign he championed that proposal. I was 
with him on an inspection of the White 
Motor Co. war plant in Cleveland in the 
winter of 1943 when he experienced a reac- 
tion from the women workers which greatly 
impressed him and threw him more strongly 
on the equal-rights amendment side. 

He was addressing several thousand work- 
ers in the plant yard, a large proportion of 
them women. With gestures from the truck 
serving as his rostrum, he was describing the 
outpouring of improved kitchen and house- 
hold appliances which would come after the 
war from many of the factories then turning 
out war materials. He was picturing a new 
life of leisure for the housewife. “So,” he 
declared, “when you go back into your homes 
* * *.” At that point the women hissed 
and booed resoundingly. His arm was up- 
raised in gesture when this happened. He 
kept it there for an instant or two as he 
shifted his face away from the microphone 
to look with a stunned expression at the 
crowd. Then he added, “if you want to,” at 
which the women clapped and Cheered. 
“That means something,” he said with feeling 
as we rode back in a taxi to the hotel. It 
was not surprising to note him among the 
Woman’s Party supporters soon after that. 

But in his May 8 campaign speech at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, to the 
founding conference of the New York State 
Women for Wallace, he again about-faced. 
After analyzing the economic and legal dis- 
abilities of women, and proposing remedial 
legislation, he declared, “I oppose the s0- 
called Equal Rights Amendment which would 
destroy all existing legislation for the pro- 
tection of women.” 

In several of his speeches he has played 
upon the evil of the Franco dictatorship in 
Spain and what he says is this country’s en- 
couragement of it through trade and diplo- 
matic relations. During the Spanish civil 
war, as I came to know well while trying to 
help Loyalist Ambassador de los Rios, Wal- 
lace was the least responsive of the cabinet 
members who were approached to exercise 
influence on specific problems in behalf of 
the Loyalist government, such as arranging 
the servicing of that government’s funds in 
New York City and the campaign to have the 
arms embargo lifted. His attitude was in 
sharp contrast to that of Secretary Morgen- 
thau and Secretary Ickes. Wallace appar- 
ently did not then see Franco as the menace 
he now considers him. 

These and numerous other about-faces 
might be discounted as the ordinary incon- 
sistencies of an ambitious politician. It 
might be said that when, for example, he 
bemoaned in one of his Middle West cam- 
paign speeches the difficulty of getting the 
United States Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice to give attention to the needs of the 
small farmers, he was merely having a to- 
be-expected politician’s black-out of memory 
regarding his own responsibility for the con- 
dition out of which he now seeks to make 
political capital. In the framework of po- 
litical exigencies, according to this mode of 
interpretation, he should not now be held to 
account for having failed to make a single 
significant move, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
to put into effect his early promise that he 
would divorce the tax-supported Extension 
Service from actual control, in several major 
agricultural States, by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, a private farm organiza- 
tion representing in those States the big, cor- 
porate, absentee-ownership type of farming, 
the so-called master farmers. Wallace flies 
back and forth across the country, however, 
as no ordinary politician but as a candidate 
fired solely by deep humanitarianism and the 
desire to spread ideas designed to bring about 
universal peace and prosperity. 


v 


The techniques of his mass meetings at 
Madison Square Garden and elsewhere are 
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designed to play on people’s emotions and 
cloud their judgment—the single spotlight 
in the darkened auditorium focused on the 
lone speaker (the holy leader) surrounded by 
a battery of microphones on a platform in 
the center of the vast essemblage rising tier 
on tier on all sides of it; the organized chants 
through a loud-speaker system proclaiming 
the urgency of the need and the self-sacrific- 
ing courage of the savior eager to lead hu- 
manity to salvation; the spotlight ceremony 
of lighting the path of the savior when he 
threads his way among the multitude to and 
from the platform amid the exulting cheers 
of his followers. These techniques are a far 
cry from the old torchlight parades and other 
traditional methods employed by Theodore 
Roosevelt in his 1912 Bull Moose effort to 
reach the White House and by senior Bob 
La Follette in his 1924 campaign. They are 
borrowed from the Sportpalast in Berlin and 
the Red Square in Moscow and are modern 
technology applied to make the individual 
sink his identity in the herd. 

Wallace’s speeches, furnished to him pri- 
marily by Lew Frank, Jr., a peace mobilizer 
till Hitler moved against Russia; the taut- 
larynxed manner in which Wallace utters 
them in his new incarnation as messiah; and 
the increasing anxiety of hordes of his lis- 
teners combine to make his audiences com- 
pletely overlook Wallace’s reckless distortions 
and frequent errors. 

A typical example was his accusation of 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, United States Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia, of having insti- 
gated a rightist plot against the Benes- 
Masaryk regime which, Wallace asserted, was 
one of the chief factors causing the Com- 
munist coup and Masaryk’s death there. 
Faced with Steinhardt’s denial and citation 
of the fact that he was absent from Czecho- 
slovakia at the time, Wallace refused to re- 
tract his palpably false charge and retreated 
into the weak contention that Steinhardt’s 
earlier expression of hope that Czechoslo- 
vakia would reconsider and participate in the 
Marshall plan (the ERP) was a deliberate 
incitation of the rightist revolt against Benes 
and Masaryk. 

Illuminating the anguish-beclouded state 
of mind of Wallace’s followers is the Gallup 
poll of April, which showed that 47 percent 
of those who professed an intention at that 
time to vote for Wallace were still supporting 
the ERP though he had long since denounced 
it as a scheme of Wall Street. 

Wallace has been taking in large sums of 
money on his speaking trips. The New York 
Post on June 4 carried a report from a 
correspondent who had covered Wallace's 
Western trip, estimating that in collections 
and admissions to his meetings Wallace had 
brought into his campaign coffers about $390,- 
000. This was a 25-day trip, starting with 
a Madison Square Garden meeting where he 
collected $100,000. In addition to these 
sources of funds Wallace’s campaign has had 
large contributions ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000 from wealthy individuals typified by 
Mrs. Elinor Gimble. Howard Norton in the 
Baltimore Sun of May 12 reported a con- 
tribution of $10,000 to the campaign from 
the Greek-American Committee for Wallace; 
a pledge of $25,000 from the Armenian- 
American Committee; and one of $10,000 
from local 65 of the Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Union, CIO. I estimate 
that between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 wili be 
spent in the Wallace crusade. 

No newspaper reporter dealing with the 
Wallace campaign whom I was able to find in 
checking the facts for this article gainsays 
the validity of a considerable portion of Wal- 
lace’s attack upon the Truman administra- 
tion’s foregn policy—which is Waliace’s only 
Significant appeal for support. Many of 
these reporters agree with him on his opposi- 
tion to universal military training. Many ef 
them agree with him on his opposition to 
reimposition of selective service. A sizable 
proportion of them sympathize with his op- 
position to the so-called Truman doctrine 
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in Greece. And not one of them dissents 
from his shouting to high heaven about the 
Truman administration’s side-stepping the 
United Nations. But not one of them is for 
him. They conversationally blast the rough 
stuff pulled en Baldwin and some of the other 
Wallace contingent at Evansville, Ind., the 
denial of hotel rooms to Wallace and his 
group because cf the Negro singer, Paul Robe- 
son, at Indianapolis, the dismissal of Wallace 
supporters at Evansville College and else- 
where, and all similarly stupid conduct of 
superpatriots. 

But by the same token, they condemn the 
provocative exaggeration of Wallace’s attacks, 
his avoidance of direct answers to their ques- 
tions, and the framed-up stunts by people 
running his campaign. A little-known ex- 
ample of the latter was the meeting for him 
of Johns Hopkins University students. The 
PCA had rented Levering Hall on the campus 
for a noon meeting for Wallace. That morn- 
ing posters appeared on trees on the campus 
proclaiming that the university authorities 
had withdrawn use of Levering Hall and that 
the meeting would accordingly be held in an 
adjoining street. A sound truck blared the 
same announcement as it cruised along the 
streets around the campus. The ennounce- 
ment was untrue but it created the type of 
martyrdom atmosphere Wallace and his pro- 
moters desire. In his speech Wallace said he 
expected to be denied facilities in the West 
but had not expectec it in the East. He thus 
personally furthered the untruth. 

Newspapermen naturally resent Wallace’s 
charge, repeated over and over, that the news- 
papers print nothing but slander concern- 
ing him and his campaign. Almost daily he 
slurs the conscientious attempts of a ma- 
jority of them to report the facts accurately 
and interpret them with sober reflection. 
Some of those with whom I talked think 
Wallace has become so habituated to be- 
laboring devils that he now believes they 
actually exist. 





VI 

Over one aspect of his present manifesta- 
tions there is sharp difference of opinion 
among reporters assigned: to his campaign. 
That is his insistent assertion that he knows 
only one or two Communists in this country 
and doesn’t know how to identify the Amer- 
ican brand of non-card-displaying Com- 
munists in general. Some say this is pal- 
pably a pose on his part. They point out 
that he got a thorough education in the 
functioning of the Communist mind during 
his trip to Europe in the fall of 1947. They 
contend that he simply wants to keep his eyes 
closed to the nature of the people in large 
part manning the machinery of his new 
party. 

Others believe he is so enveloped in what 
they think now amounts almost to a paranoic 
fog that he really doesn’t recognize Com- 
munists or party-liners when he encounters 
them. Reporters entertaining this opinion 
credit him with an unstudied reaction when 
he said, some weeks after the appointment 
had been made, that he didn’t know former 
CIO General Counsel Lee Pressman had been 
selected as secretary of the new party plat- 
form committee. His astonishment on that 
occasion was, according to this view, merely 
another piece of evidence proving Wallace has 
put himself so completely in the hands of 
others that he doesn’t know from day to day 
what his party decisions and maneuvers are. 

As this is written (June), estimates of the 
vote Wallace is likely to get range from three 
to ten million. James A. Farley sets the 
figure at 5,000,000. Wallace himself, in con- 
fidential discussions with his associates, ex- 
presses his hope to get at least 4,000,000— 
thus to equal Senior Bob La Follette’s 1924 
total. In these discussions he bluntly pro- 
claims his wish that the Republicans take 
over the White House. 

He exvects and intends to make his great- 
est inroads in the Democratic fold. He was 


really not “playing make-believe” when he 
said in March that Senator Rospert A. TAFT 
was his favorite candidate. He convinced 
himself that the Democratic Party is in literal 
fact under Truman a “war party.” He really 
believes that the President ‘s surrounded by 
advisers and Cabinet members who are col- 
laborating with certain industrialists and 
financiers in a cold-blooded program of war 
matériel production for the sake of maintain- 
ing the lush profit level of the war years. 
He has come to the astounding conclusion 
that when the Republicans take over the 
White House they will be less eager to main- 
tain lush profit levels and will consequently 
not be a “war party.” The implication of 
his stand is that the Republicans will be able 
speedily to ease the strain between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and achieve 
peace. He hopes for a large Wallace vote 
partly to help insure a Republican victory 
and partly to give him and his following 
leverage with the victors. 

Wailace’s following includes no significant 
organization support other than the PCA, 
the Communist Party, and the Communist- 
led CIO unions. The Townsendites, for 
whose votes he has made a special play, failed 
at a recent convention in Washington, D. C., 
to adopt a resolution endorsing him. The 
bulk of his following is composed of tens of 
thousands of men and women whose con- 
sciences have been outraged by the postwar 
materialistic fixation in the United States. 
He is a symbol for these multitudes whose 
fears for their sons and daughters are deep 
and justified in a bitterly divided atomic (and 
bacterial warfare) world. 

True, conditions are rotten-ripe for his 
use—with the tragic bungling of the Pales- 
tine problem and the appalling fiasco of the 
Soviet-United States exchange of notes in 
May as his made-to-order examples—and 
Wallace is trading on them in words and 
methods calculated to exacerbate the very 
conditions he professes to want to remedy. 
Many of these independent voters.are so dis- 
tressed at the performance of the Truman 
administration, especially in foreign policy, 
that they are even willing to swallow maneu- 
vers of the new party which are quite likely 
to displace liberal Members of Congress with 
reactionary conservatives. 

Wallace is apt to get his largest vote among 
the women, among church people—partic- 
ularly in rural towns, “the river Baptists,” 
as old-time politicians call them—and 
among college and university students. He 
himself thinks he will draw most heavily 
in the highly industrialized areas, but there 
are signs he is overoptimistic about this. 
The polls—typified by that of the Boston 
Globe for Massachusetts—show that Wal- 
laces’s probable vote has slumped from the 
11 percent he was credited with after he 
announced his candidacy. 

Whether or not the slump is recovered, it 
is certain he will receive enough of a vote 
to serve as a portent that Wallace has intro- 
duced into this country for the first time 
the European type of politics. He is not san- 
guine about a continuation of his New Party 
after the election. Despite the way in whicn 
his Communist-disciplined audiences have 
regularly emptied their pockets for him and 
the way in which his wealthy backers have 
drawn large checks for the cause, he sees little 
prospect of money after November to keep 
the New Party going. Moreover, he is suf- 
ficiently versed in the realities of political 
parties to recognize that patronage is essen- 
tial to hold them together. What is more 
likely is the development of a genuine third- 
party movement out of the political wreck- 
age Wallace is doing so much to create—a 
movement broadly based in the labor unions 
and not just in the Communist-led unions; 
a movement such as is envisioned in a reso- 
lution adopted at its spring meeting by the 
board cf the United Automobile Workers 
under the guidance of Walter Reuther. 
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So, as many of the former associates and 
friends of Wallace sadly watch him immolate 
himself in the present crusade, they at least 
have the consolation of knowing that he is 
unwittingly preparing the ground for a po- 
litical growth more in keeping with the 
bill-of-rights concept of democracy than 
the one he is so bitterly trying to nourish, 





Worcester’s One Hundredth Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the people of my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., set aside the week of July 25 to 
August 1, 1948, as a period of celebration 
marking the one hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation as acity. The theme 
of the festive functions was a combined 
grateful bow to the past and confident 
salute to the future, with the serious 
underlying note of profiting from re- 
vealed errors in a program for continued 
development. 

As an international friendship gesture, 
the distinguished mayor and his gracious 
and charming wife, Mrs. Edwards, of 
Worcester, England, were the special 
guests of our own distinguished Mayor 
Sullivan and the citizens of Worcester, 
Mass, and because of their congeniality 
and democratic manner were truly am- 
bassadors of good will. 


The purpose and color of the opening 
day of centennial week celebration are 
graphically presented in two editorials, 
one, entitled ““‘We of Today Build the Fu- 
ture,” appearing in the Worcester Sun- 
day Telegram of July 25, 1948, and the 
other entitled “Centennial Keynote Well 
Expressed,” appearing in the Worcester 
Evening Gazette of July 26, 1948. I ask 
unanimous consent to include them in 
the Recorp. The editorials follow: 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram of July 25, 1948] 


WE OF TODAY BUILD THE FUTURE 


There is a gala and festive spirit in the 
city of Worcester today with the opening 
of its long-awaited Centennial Week. The 
ringing of the church bells, the colorful red, 
white, and blue decorations on downtown 
stores and a variety of first-day events give 
promise of a big week ahead, 

It will indeed be a week of gay celebra- 
tion, with something to appeal to every man, 
woman, and child in our city. Worcester 
should have a wonderful time attending the 
large industrial exposition, band concerts, 
sports events, plane flights, and the fireworks 
and other displays which have been arranged. 

Worcester is properly celebrating its first 
hundred years as an incorporated city in 
the typical tradition that we Americans love. 
There is a thrill for our citizens in the 
thought that here they really belong and do 
have their place in the very heart of the 
Commonwealth. There will be few who will 
not feel a sense of pride in their city, and 
most of us will be tempted to boast a bit 
about the many virtues of Worcester. 

Mayor Edwards, of Worcester, England, 
may be pardoned if he wonders at our youth- 
ful exuberance in marking a mere hundred 
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years. His own city dates back to around 679. 
Worcester, Mass., is by Gomparison a mere 
youngster. The English mayor’s presence 
serves, however, as a reminder that our Wor- 
cester has antecedents dating back to the 
same origins as the Worcester on the Severn. 
The really important thing, though, is not 
so much the relative ages of the cities, but 
the fact that each has had a glorious past 
that equips them so well to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

For our celebration this week, gala as it 
js, will be nothing more than a passing good 
time if we do not take the opportunity to 
search the past and scan the present to guide 
uz into a greater future. This must be the 
real meaning of the centennial slogan, 
“Honoring the Past—Greeting the Future.” 
It is good to set aside an entire week when 
the citizens may look back at & century of 
achievement, feel pride in their accomplish- 
ments, and look ahead with confidence. 

The recent centennial section of the Sun- 
day Telegram chronicled in detail the amaz- 
ing development of Worcester from a small 
city of 12,000 in 1848 to its present popula- 
tion of nearly 200,000. It was clearly no 
accident that Worcester became the third 
largest New England city, and the largest 
industrial city in the world not on a 
waterway. 

Worcester grew because it had men of 
courage, vision, and ingenuity who, nurtured 
in the New England tradition of independ- 
ence and self-sufficiency, did great things. 
Worcester is the industrial and cultural city 
it is today because there once lived here 
men who translated ideas into action. The 
dynamic personalities who lived and breathed 
during Worcester’s early years were not 
building merely for themselves. The heri- 
tage of our present came directly because 
these men had an eye on a future. 

Here is why we honor such names as 
Stephen Salisbury II, Stephen Salisbury, ITI, 
W. T. Merrifield, Ichabod Washburn, Ben- 
jamin Goddard, William Crompton, Lucius 
J. Knowles, William A. Wheeler, Samuel 
Flagg, Osgood Bradley, and many others who 
laid the foundations of our growth by a 
diversified industry. Too numerous to men- 
tion here are the scores of early men and 
women who labored in the past century to 
keep Worcester’s civic and cultural develop- 
ment in pace with the economic strides. 

These early pioneers did their job well. 
There is reason to be justly proud of the 
bustling city we of the year 1948 enjoy. 
The municipal auditorium is this genera- 
tion's tribute to those who have served their 
city and country in war. The Worcester 
Art Museum and such educational centers 
as Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Clark 
University, Holy Cross, and Assumption 
Colleges show this generation is keeping 
nloft a cultural torch. The annual music 
festival is already a tradition. 

It is a matter of pride and satisfaction 
that many nationalities and persons of all 
creeds and colors live in harmony in Wor- 
cester, The city, for the most part, must 
have been well-governed, for Mr. Chandler 
Bullock has pointed out there has been a 
noticeable lack of major scandals in its 
political history. 

Yet, as we take pride in all this, and 
celebrate with festivities, it must be re- 
that ‘the Worcester of 2048 
depends largely on how we of today solve 
our problems. Cities can disappear and 
bog down economically even more quickly 
than they can grow if self-satisfaction and 
smugness replace vision and initiative. 

For it is not disloyal, even during a cen- 
‘nnial, to suggest that Worcester is not a 
perfect city. It still has many problems to 
solve. It has a fine and well-managed air- 
port, but it took a long time to get it while 
other cities seemed to show greater vision 
as to the meaning of the air age. Its library 
problem is still unsélved, although an 
important step forward on the site was taken 
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last week, Many of its schools are antiquated 
and overcrowded. There are parks and play- 
grounds to be improved. A housing shortage 
must still be solved. And the traffic headache 
and parking problems demand action if the 
city is to maintain its growth, The city is 
Spending a paltry sum on intelligent plan- 
ning for the future. ‘> 

There are big things ahead as Worcester 
now marks its first hundred years. The 
coming months will bring a national election, 
undoubted crises in world affairs, more draft 
uncertainties and a galaxy of problems to 
engage our attention. Worcester, as in the 
past, may be expected to take these things 
in stride. As it marks its centennial year, 
however, it must determine to hand on to 
posterity a better Worcester. For it must 
be remembered that in the bicentennial edi- 
tion of the Telegram and Gazette the names 
of the 1948 pioneers will be our own. Each 
Worcester citizen today has a chance to help 
build that future. 


—_ 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
of July 26, 1948] 


CENTENNIAL KEYNOTE WELL EXPRESSED 


The impressive start given Worcester’s cen- 
tennial in yesterday's exercises struck a fine 
keynote for the rest of the week's celebra- 
tion, 

Worcester is being honored this week by 
the presence of distinguished visitors, and 
at the same time is recognizing the accom- 
plishments of its own citizens in building the 
community to its present stature. 

Governor Bradford, in his excellent ad- 
dress last night on city hall plaza, caught 
the spirit of the cccasion when he pointed 
out that this city was built upon freedom 
and enterprise. Its beginnings were difficult 
and perilous. Yet the development has been 
steady and substantial. The Governor made 
a most significent comment on the fact that 
while in some other countries a community 
of many races and faiths would be a hotbed 
of strife, the contrary is true in Worcester. 

George R, Stobbs, in his fine historical re- 
view at the centennial dinner, likewise em- 
phasized the importance of the background. 
That background, he made clear, is chiefly in 
the determination, skill, integrity, and wis- 
dom of the men and women who built the 
city’s beginnings. The fruit of their devo- 
tion and ambition is seen now not only in 
the structure of our industry but in the 
wealth of culture and educational opportu- 
nity here. 

Last night's exercises underlined, amid the 
natural atmosphere of gayety and celebra- 
tion, the true note of seriousness in this 
centennial. Worcester is honoring the past, 
and the people and things which built that 
past. But, in greeting the future, it can 
seize the inspiration of this week's events to 
achieve new and greater things. 

Worcester, as Governor Bradford and Mr, 
Stobbs both pointed out, has grown from 
its 12,000 population in 1848 to some 200,000 
in 1948. That growth is a mark of accom- 
plishment. But greatness lies more in char- 
acter and purpose than in size, and the cen- 
tennial opening made that important truth 
clear to all. 





Petroleum Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
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House to the fact that I am filing on 
behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce a report on the 
general petroleum outlook. I think that 
the Members will find this report of grea’ 
interest to them, as we approach the fall 


harvesting and the winter  fuel-oil 
seasons. 
As the Members know, for many 


months the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been examining 
into the fuel situation, and the commit- 
tee this last June was directed further 
by the House to study the picture with 
a view toward recommending a national 
fuel policy. 

While the committee has continued in 
SesSion straight through the recess and 
into these last 2 weeks, obviously it is not 
yet in position to make the carefully con. 
sidered and vitally important recom- 
mendations concerning the over-all fuel 
situation which will follow the further 
deliberations cf this fall. 

I have felt, however, that a presenta- 
tion of the outlook for this coming year 
as it now appears, of the extent to which 
the steel shortage may be responsible for 
any petroleum shortage, of the general 
matter of steel and export allocation con- 
trols, and of the petroleum industry price 
and profit position, would be of assistance 
to the Members at this time, 


Facts on Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, too little has been said or reported 
about the causes of inflation and who is 
responsible for it. Mr. Truman was ina 
position to do something about it last 
January if he had followed the advice of 
Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board, but he chose to ignore it. 

Mr. David Lawrence brings home the 
truth of the President’s dereliction in 
this matter. Read his. challenging 
article: 

FACTS ON INFLATION COME TO LIGHT 
(By David Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON.—The truth about the infla- 


tionary situation is slowly emerging, and it 
isn't a pleasant story. 
The Federal Reserve Board last January 


warned the President—Marriner Eccles, tor- 
mer chairman, has now testified—that the 
boom could be and should be controlled and 
credit curbs applied but Mr. Truman deleted 
the recommendation from his message to 
Congress and demoted Mr. Eccles. 

Many people in Washington suspected thi 
at the time. Basically there was a substan 
tial amount of agreement with Mr. Eccles 
ideas but everyone knew also that a curb on 
credit would start a depression and perhaps 
@ severe one. 

This being a Presidential year, naturally 
the President and his administration didn't 
want to start deflation and bring on a 
depression. 

Mr. Truman has 
set deflationary mo\ 


7 t @ 


ample powers now to 


But 


es into operation. 
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he doesn’t want to accept the responsibility 
for unemployment and bankruptcies that 
may ensue. 

The Republicans are going to use their 
opportunities at the present session to bring 
out in public hearings the failure of Mr. 
Truman to use the control powers he already 
has. 

Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation proposals are 
going to be thoroughly riddled before Con- 
gress gets through with its 15-day session. 
The talk of credit controls is already mak- 
ing the financial markets somewhat uneasy, 
But the fact is that the bankers are stren- 
uously opposed to an increase in the reserve 
requirements and favor instead a raising of 
the rediscount rate. This, in turn, might 
force commercial interest rates somewhat. 

The bankers feel that to increase reserves 
may operate unevenly in impairing the Na- 
tion’s lending system at a time when high 
inventories and pay rolls require most busi- 
nesses to use more working capital than 
ever before. 

The debate in Congress will bring out a 
good many things that have hitherto been 
more or less soft-pedaled about the credit 
situation. Also it will focus attention on 
the manner in which wage rises have forced 
prices upward. It is significant that Mr. 
Truman’s recommendations on wage con- 
trol are limited to a few items that would 
be placed under price ceilings. Obviously, 
unless there is comprehensive wage control, 
there cannot be much influence in keeping 
prices down. But again Mr. Truman doesn’t 
want to appear as favoring wage controls 
because he is anxious to hold the labor- 
union vote. So it’s just politics that is being 
played now as the economic problems of the 
Nation grow more and more complex. 





Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of 
August 4, 1948: 

POLITICS, IT’S WONDERFUL 

It’s more or less inadvertent, apparently, 
but Representative ANcELL, of Oregon, in 
discussing the housing crisis, has put his 
finger on the fundamental fact concerning 
the current special session of the Congress. 

t’s a political session, all right, but that 
should not prevent the Congress from deal- 
ing with the critical issues which have al- 
ready gone through the crucible of party 
leadership and committee action and have 
thus been cleared for action. 

Mr. ANGELL mentions specifically the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, then was high-handedly held up by the 
House Rules Committee. An effort is being 
made to blast it out of committee by petition, 
but 218 signatures are required and pros- 
pects aren't too bright. 

What Representative ANGELL did not say 
was that there are several other paramount 
issues which could be brought to a vote any 
day before adjournment. 

One is the $65,000,000 United Nations build- 
ing loan which passed the Senate BC (before 
the conventions) then got lost in the shuf- 
fie. The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
is reported ready to give it the green light, 
so it may get by. Another is the Federal aid- 
to-education bill which also passed the Sen- 


ate and is pending in the House, where 
States’-righters and those opposed to helping 
private and parochial schools have it 
smothered. 

Still another measure, the anti-poll-tax 
bill, passed the House before Congressmen 
dashed off for Philadelphia. It could come 
to a vote in the Senate immediately, but 
Dixiecrats have the whole Truman civil- 
rights program jammed up in a filibuster- 
type debate and there is no likelihood what- 
ever that Republican leaders will do any- 
thing but sit back and chuckle. 

With one minor exception action on infla- 
tion-control legislation—most important of 
all issues begging for congressional atten- 
tion—is highiy improbable. A bill tighten- 
ing up on credit by boosting bank-reserve 
requirements is slated for introduction in 
the House and the Senate seems willing to go 
along. But as for the President’s 11-point 
anti-inflation program, it’s out the window. 
Out the window also are flood relief, addi- 
tional reclamation and power appropriations, 
international wheat agreements, and other 
matters. 

It seems advisable, therefore, not to hold 
your breath until the special session acts on 
any of these vital matters. The UN building 
loan and the bank credit bill may get by. 
But that’s all. 

Meanwhile, if your blood pressure will 
stand it, reflect upon these two things: 

No. 1: Not all, but most of the items on 
which the Congress will not act are in the 
Republican as well as the Democratic plat- 
forms. 

No. 2: If the Congress adjourns Saturday 
without acting on pending legislation, it will 
have to start all over again in January when 
the Eighty-first Congress meets. That’s be- 
cause lapsed bills have to be reintroduced, 
hearings held all over again, committee action 
obtained. 

Politics is wonderful—and very expensive. 





PUBLIC HOUSING 


(By Homer D. ANGELL, United States 
Representative, Oregon) 

The difficult problem facing low-income 
groups to secure adequate and proper hous- 
ing, food, and clothing in the inflationary 
period in which we find ourselves is one 
of the most acute with which we have to 
deal. 

While it is generally admitted that the 
President’s call for the special session Was 
purely political, having been made in his 
acceptance speech at the political convention 
of his party, nevertheless I hope that the 
Congress will do everything possible to pass 
legislation which will help solve not only 
the housing problem but also high cost of 
living and other critical issues. In the few 
weeks that will be available it will not be 
possible to solve any long-range issues which 
have not already gone through the crucible 
of party leadership and committee action, 
and cleared for consideration. 

In the brief space available to me, I will 
discuss only the housing situation. When 
World War II struck it was necessary to 
marshal all of our materials and manpower 
for the production of the war essentials, 
which required sidetracking dwelling con- 
struction with the exception of temporary 
structures needed for housing war workers, 
With the return of the GI’s we found our- 
selves facing a critical shortage of housing, 
not only for the veterans and their new 
families, but for other low-income groups 
who, by reason of their homes having de- 
teriorated, having been sold or destroyed, 
were in critical need of roofs over their 
heads. 

The recent survey made by the United 
States Bureau of Census shows that housing 
needs were intensified in the Portland area 
by the misuse of the larger housing units, 
being occupied by only one or two people 
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whereas the accommodations were adequate 
for many more. as 

The Congress has provided by legislation 
preferences for veterans, long-range low. 
interest loans, allocation and conservation of 
materials for house construction, with tho 
result that considerable headway has heen 
made in bridging the gap in housing. One 
difficulty facing us is that we are operating 
on an approximate 50-cent dollar, which 
means that a prewar $3,500 five-room cottage 
now costs in excess of $8,000. It is impos. 
sible to provide a similar structure at the 
old price unless the Government or other 
public agency takes the burden of subdizing 
the excess cost. That has been the hurdle 
which confronted advocates of the Taft. 
Ellender-Wagner bill providing for long. 
range housing. 

Under the present program of private con. 
struction about 15 percent of the new dwell. 
ings, both houses and apartments, are built 
for rental, which means there are fewer than 
150,000 new rental units yearly. A consider. 
ably larger number than that will be sold 
and will therefore no longer be available for 
rent, The backlog of old houses is about 
exhausted by sale or deterioration. Last 
year approximately 15,700,000 dwellings were 
being rented under the Federal control law 
and it is estimated now the number is less 
than 14,000,000. Part of the decrease is due 
to decontrols. 

The best estimates reveal that there will 
be spent by the building industry this year 
$16,400,000,000 for all types of construction, 
including housing. This will be $2,500,- 
000,000 in excess of last year. For residences 
alone the outlay is estimated to be $6,200,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,300,000,000 for 
1947. Unfortunately, during the closing days 
of the Congress, Senator Ellender objected 
to the consideration of the bill extending 
title VI of the housing act which under its 
operations would permit approximately 100- 
percent guarantees for veteran housing. The 
Congress should reenact this provision im- 
mediately. 

There should be a meeting on common 
ground between the public housing advocates 
and those who plead for private construction 
so that legislation may be enacted which will 
permit low-cost housing on a favorable 
amortization plan which will enable vet- 
erans and others with low income to pro- 
vide modest, modern five- or six-room homes 
within the range of our pocketbooks. I hope 
the Congress even at his special session may 
bring about such a solution. 

During the closing days of the last session 
of the Congress I made vigorous pleas for 
the legislation which would have permitted 
25-year loans with low interest and amor- 
tization to the flood victims of the Columbia 
River disaster. Unfortunately, the legisla- 
tion bumped against the long-range housing 
program which had been held up, with the 
result that we were unable to get favorable 
action, 





An Inspiring Deed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally, while our well-meaning, learned 
lecturers are cannonading the walls of 
assembly halls in gusty explanation of 
the need for juvenile delinquency cor- 
rective programs, # purposeful, patriotic 
citizen devotes himself quietly and de- 
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terminedly to an actual accomplishment 
on behalf of the children within his own 
community. 

Such is the case with respect to a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., whose persistent ef- 
forts finally resulted in the availability 
of a playground for the children in a 
city area where it was vitally needed. 

The Worcester Evening Gazette, of 
August 4, 1948, editorially recognized the 
humaneness and energy of this gentle- 
man, Mr. Freeman M. Saltus, publisher 
of the Labor News. 

I should like to include this editorial 
as an inspiration in the art of practical 
accomplishment. Mr. Saltus has been 
accorded well-deserved tribute. May 

zany follow his example. 

The editorial follows: 

NAME FOR A PLAYGROUND ON SALEM STREET 


For about a year now, a playground has 
occupied the site where the old Salem Street 
School used to stand. Today that play- 
ground is being formally dedicated, and its 
name now becames the Freeman M. Saltus 
Play Area. The name and a bronze plaque 
are, of course, a deserved tribute to the pub- 
lisher of the Labor News, who was active in 
the successful effort to have the playground 
established. 

Probably no section of the city was in 
creater need of a place for youngsters to play 
than was the Salem-Orange-Myrtle block. 
One great problem was to find the proper 
space. But even after it became evident that 
the abandoned school could be torn down to 
make room for the play area, time and energy 
had to be devoted to making the idea 
effective. Those who, with Mr. Saltus, kept 
after the proposition until it became a reality 
performed an excellent public service. 

In its first year, the playground has dem- 
onstrated its “value many times over. Up- 
wards of a hundred children use its slides, 
ball courts and other facilities—children who 
previously had been forced to play in nar- 
row streets and backyards or nowhere. To 
build and equip the playground cost the 
city in the neighborhood of $5,000. It is a 
fine investment. 





Veterans’ Legislation in the Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF RE 
oF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


MARKS 


Salurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement prepared by me re- 
garding veterans’ legislation in the 
Eightieth Congress, together with a 
memorandum regarding veterans’ legis- 
lation prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. 

There being no objection, the matters 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Mr. President, early in the first session of 
he Eig! itieth Congress we had before us the 


t of the President in his message of 


6, 1947, with reference to veterans’ 


legislation, 
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In that message the President told Con- 
gress and the Nation that “except for minor 
adjustments, I believe our program of bene- 
fits for the veterans is now complete.” 

We had also for our guidance the Republi- 
can Statement of Principles, Policies, and 
Objectives. That statement included a 
pledge, as follows: 

“A grateful Nation demands that those who 
fought in its defense, their widows and 
orphans, must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education, 
and training for all desiring it, and efficient 
assistance in securing homes, farms, busi- 
nesses, and real jobs must be provided for 
the veteran.” 

The Republican Congress in its first ses- 
sion, as well as the second session, fulfilled 
that pledge. It matched performance with 
its party promise. It did not sweep aside the 
Nation's obligation to its veterans with mere 
minor adjustments, as suggested by the 
President in his message. 

I would like to review briefly some of the 
legislation enacted by the Eightieth Con- 
gress to aid the veteran and to enable him 
to take the rightful, normal place in civilian 
life to which he is so richly entitled by 
his service and sacrifice. 

I want to refer first to the bill providing 
for the cashing of terminal-leave bonds 
held by the veterans. This was passed to 
correct an injustice under which enlisted 
men were required to wait 5 years to re- 
ceive their pay for terminal leave while 
officers were paid in cash. 

You will recall that when the Republican 
Congress proposed to pay off these bonds, 
there was vigorous opposition from the ad- 
ministration. The Treasury Department 
threw up a smoke screen of economic 
theories designed to prepare the way for a 
possible Presidential veto. But with the 
certainty that Congress would summarily 
override any veto of the bill, the President 
signed it. 

The acticn of the Republican Congress 
not only enabled veterans to receive their 
leave pay in cash if they so desired, but it 
also made it possible to reduce the national 
debt by $1,800,000,000, the amount of the 
bonds issued. In addition, it made possible 
a saving to the’Government of about $60,- 
000,000 a year in interest charges. 

In its first session alone the Republican 
Congress approvriated $9,000,000,000 for 
veterans benefits. This was done despite 
reports filed by the, then Director of Vet- 
erans’ Administration against scores of 
measures introduced into Congress affecting 
veterans. In these reports it was stated that 
the proposed legislation was not in accord 
with the President's program. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
recite the long list of measures passed for 
the benefit of veterans and their dependents 
at this time, but a brief summary of the 
highlights includes the following: 

Increasing minimum monthly allowances 
for subsistence in cases of vccational re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans 

Increasing the revolving fund “from 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose of 
making loans to veterans of World War II 
undertaking vocational training 

Adding farm training to educational and 
training programs for which the Govern- 
ment will pay full tuition and subsistence 
allowances under the GI bil! of rights. 

Appropriation of $5,000,000 for automo- 
biles for veteran amputees. 

Increasing by 20 percent pensions payable 
to veterans of the Spanish-American and 
Civil Wars, hilippine Insurrection and 
Boxer Rebellion, and their dependents. 

Appropriation of $35,500,000 to convert 
surplus military and other war housing to 
temp rary re-use dwelling units for veterans. 
Amending the Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
to permit banks to accept 25-year mortgages, 
thus making many GI home loans eligible 
as collateral, 
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Repealing the time limit for reinstatement 
of national service life insurance 

Extending for an additional 5-year period 
the privilege of renewing 5-year level pre- 
mium term insurance for World War I vet- 
erans. Authorizing financial assistance to 
disabled veterans in the construction of spe- 
Cially designed homes required by the nature 
of their serv.ce-connected disabilities. 

Raising the ceiling on wages and allow- 
ances payable to veterans in on-the-job 
training. 

Increasing compensation for dependent 
survivors of war dead, covering widows, or- 
phans and parents. 

Providing additional compensation for vet- 
erans who. have dependents and who are 
entitled to compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities rated at not less than 
60 percent. 

Amending the Civil Service Code to pre- 
vent discrimination against physically 
handicapped veterans in Government posi- 
tions. 

Authorizing $1,000,000 annual appropria- 
tion for prosthetic appliance research. 

Authorizing a secondary market for GI 
mortgage loans in the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, making it possible for 
veterans to obtain 100-percent guaranteed 
or insured financing in home purchases. 

Making veterans’ housing cooperatives and 
nonprofit housing corporations eligible for 
Government-insured financing up to 95 per- 
cent of the value of the project. 

Before the present special session of Con- 
gress adjourns we will have passed a housing 
bill giving further recognition to the needs 
of the veteran. A provision of this bill ex- 
pands the secondary market for guaranteed 
or insured mortgages made after April 30 
of this year. 

Mr. President, these are only a few of the 
188 laws enacted by the Eightieth Congress 
benefiting the veterans and their dependents. 

The list is most impressive because it pro- 
vides for such a wide range of needs, partic- 
ularly for the disal’led and physically handi- 
capped. 

Mr. President, these enactments by the 
Eightieth Congress comprise a proud record. 
They are in line with the traditional policy 
of the Republican Party as the friend of the 
veteran, Throughout its history the Repub- 
lican Party has recognized the care of the 
wounded and disabled, the widows, orphans, 
and their dependents as a sacred trust. 

Through the years we have fulfilled that 
trust faithfully and generously. 

Our pledge to the veterans has been reiter- 
ated and emphasized in the 1948 piatform of 
the Republican Party which reads as follows: 

‘Recognizing the Nation’s solemn obliga- 
tion to all veterans, we propose a realistic 
and adequate adjustment of benefits on a 
cost-of-living _ baste for service-connected 
disabled veterans and their dependents, and 
for the widows, orphans, and dependents of 
veterans who died in the service of their 
country. All disabled veterans should have 
ample opportunity for suitable, self-sustain- 
ing employment. 

“We demand good-faith compliance with 
veterans’ preference in Federal service with 
simplification and codification of the hun- 
dreds of piecemal Federal laws affecting vet- 
erans, and efficient and businesslike man- 
agement of the Veterans’ Administration. 
We pledge the highest possible standards of 
medical care and hospitalization 

Mr. President, that pledge will be kept by 
the Republican Party with unwavering fi- 
delity and in strict adherence to its historic 
policy of the past. 

Mr. President, I attach hereto a com- 
pilation, prep2red by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, list- 
ing the lezislati relating to veterans 


enacted by the Eightieth Congress. 
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DURING 

SESSION 

“Public Law 5, approved February 21, 1947: 
Authorizes the issuance, originally, of na- 
tional service life insurance on any of the 
plans provided in the National Service Life 
Insurance Act (under existing law the 5-year 
level premium term plan must remain in 
force 1 year before conversion to a permanent 
plan). Provides that in cases where the in- 
sured is unable by reason of incompetency or 
other disability to apply for conversion with- 
in the term period of his insurance, such 
insurance shall be automatically converted 
to the ordinary life plan unless the insured 
has elected some other plan (under existing 
law such persons would lose their insurance 
upon expiration of the term period). 

“Public Law 20, approved March 22, 1947: 
The Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act 
appropriates (1) $165,000,000 for adminis- 
tration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services, (2) $1,000,000 for military and naval 
insurance, and (3) $200,000 to increase the 
vocational rehabilitation fund. Title II 
makes reductions in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as follows: $71,631, adjusted serviee 
and dependent pay; $11,155.97, military and 
naval family allowance; $8,469.39, hospital 
facilities and services; $6,441.71, vocational 
rehabilitation. 

“Public Law 25, approved March 29, 1947: 
Provides. a_ deficiency appropriation of 
$48,272,500 to meet increased pay costs in 
the administration, medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services. 

“Public Law 26, approved March 31, 1947: 
Amends section 600 (c) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act by changing the name of 
the ‘Veterans’ Personnel Division, National 
Selective Service System’ to ‘Office of Selec- 
tive Service Records.’ 

“Public Law 34, approved April 15, 1947: 
Amends section 301 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act (U. S. C. 38:512) by extending for 
an additional 5-year period the privilege of 
renewing 5-year level-premium term United 
States Government life insurance policies. 

“Public Law 40, approved April 28, 1947: 
Extends the farm labor supply program and 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secrctary of Labor to keep records, etc., 
for the efficient administration of the State 
unemployment compensation laws and the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 

“Public Law 46, approved May 1, 1947: 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, 
appropriates $1,801,894,500 for miscellaneous 
items under Veterans’ Administration. 

“Public Law 82, approved May 31, 1947: 
Amends the Act (58 Stat. 747) relating to 
credit for military or naval service in con- 
nection with certain homestead entries to 
permit husband and wife who are both en- 
titled to service credit to aggregate their 
periods of service and count them as one for 
homestead-entry purposes. 

“Public Law 83, approved May 31, 1947: 
Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to grant to States, local units, and 
public-service companies, easements and 
rights-of-way in Federal lands under his 
supervision and control. 

“Public Law 85, approved May 31, 1947: 
Authorizes an additional $35,500,000 to the 
amount already authorized for housing units 
for distressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families. (Appropria- 
tion made July 29, 1947, see Public Law 256, 
below.) 

“Public Law 91, approved June 14, 1947: 
Continues, until June 30, 1948, the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish regional offices, contact units, etc., 
in the Republic of the Philippines. 

“Public Law 94, approved June 14, 1947: 
Extends from June 30, 1947 to June 30, 1948, 
the authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs to enter into leases for periods 
of 5 years under section 100 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

“Public Law 111, approved June 25, 1947: 
Authorizes the erection in the District of 
Columbia of a memorial to the dead of the 
First Infantry Division. 

“Public Law 115, approved June 25, 1947: 
Increases from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 the 
amount authorized as a revolving fund for 
loans to veterans for vocational rehabilita- 
tion courses. 

“Public Law 122, approved June 27, 1947: 
The Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947, appropriates $28,400,000 for ad- 
ministrations, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services under the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

“Public Law 126, approved June 28, 1947: 
Extends through December 31, 1947 the pro- 
vision for admitting into the United States 
alien financées or fiancés of members of the 
armed forces of the United States. 

“Public Law 129, approved June 30, 1947: 
Repeals the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act 
of 1946, except section 10 (liberalizing mort- 
gage insurance provisions of the National 
Housing Act for builders of residential prop- 
erties) which remains in effect until March 
31, 1948. Allocations made or committed, or 
priorities granted for delivery, to veterans of 
World War II shall remain in full force and 
effect. Authorizes the Federal Administra- 
tor to insure loans to finance housing for 
World War II veterans at moderate prices or 
rentals within their reasonable ability to pay. 

“Public Law 148, approved July 1, 1947: 
Authorizes transfer of ownership of the 
United States in or to historic military ceme- 
teries to the States wherein located together 
with responsibility for their perpetual care 
and maintenance. 

“Public Law 154, approved July 1, 1947: 
Provides for seniority benefits for members 
of the District of Columbia Metropolitan 
Police force and Fire Department who served 
in the armed forces between May 1, 1940, 
and December 31, 1946. 

“Public Law 157, approved July 1, 1947: 
Authorizes the erection in the District of 
Columbia of a memorial to the men of the 
Marine Corps who have given their lives to 
their country. 

“Public Law 161, approved July 3, 1947: 
Emergency Appropriation Act, 1948; au- 
thorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to disburse, during July 1947, one- 
twelfth of the amount provided for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the independent 
Offices apprcpriation bill (H. R. 3839) as 
passed by the House. Continues available, 
until June 30, 1948, the authority and funds 
provided for under Public Law 663, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, for automobiles, etc., for dis- 
abled veterans. (See also Public Law 271, 
below.) 

“Public Law 205, approved July 21, 1947: 
Allows credit for active military service in 
determining eligibility for, and the amount 
of, benefits from the District of Columbia 
policemen and firemen’s relief fund. 

“Public Law 213, approved July 22, 1947: 
Prohibits the exclusion on racial grounds of 
an alien who married before August 22, 1947, 
an American citizen with World War II mili- 
tary service. 

“Public Law 216, approved July 23, 1947: 
Incorporates the organization AMVETS 
(American Veterans of World War II). 

“Public Law 237, approved July 25, 1947: 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1948; appropriates $107,100 ‘to provide serv- 
ices to veterans and war workers.’ 

“Public Law 239, approved July 25, 1947: 
Terminates or curtails various emergency 
and war measures, including the following 
measures which provide benefits for vet- 
erans: (1) Loans, readjustment, and educa- 
tion allowances under the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act, (2) certain insurance bene- 
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“LEGISLATION RELATING TO VETERANS ENACTED 


fits under section 201 of the Social Security 
Act of 1946, (3) reciprocal services to yet. 
erans of allied nations, (4) period of eligi- 
bility for vocational rehabilitation under the 
act of March 24, 1943, (5) war period for cer. 
tain wartime rates of disability or death 
compensation, and (6) effective period of in. 
surance provisions under the Soldiers’ ang 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 

“Public Law 241, approved July 25, 1947: 
Extends the benefits of the Missing Persons 
Act to members of the organized military 
forces of the Government of the Common. 
wealth of the Philippines. 

“Public Law 252, approved July 26, 1947: 
Amends the District of Columbia Unemploy. 
ment Compensation Act by providing that 
military service shall not be deemed to break 
the continuity of an employer’s employment 
experience. 

“Public Law 254, approved July 26, 1947: 
Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, 
(1) to permit applicants to elect payment 
for terminal leave in cash in lieu of payment 
in bonds, (2) to provide that bonds issued 
under the act shall be redeemable at any 
time after September 1, 1947, and (3) to 
extend for 1 year (to September 1, 1948) the 
time allowed for filing applications for ter- 
minal leave pay. 

“Public Law 256, approved July 29, 1947: 
The Supplemental Government Corporations 
Appropriation Act, 1948, approriates an ad- 
ditional $35,500,000 for the National Hous- 
ing Administrator to provide housing for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and veterans. 
(See Public Law 85, above.) 

“Public Law 269, approved July 30, 1947: 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1948, 
appropriates a total of $6,964,457,080 for the 
Veterans’ Administration; and reduces the 
amount for hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties, $50,000,000. 

“Public Law 270, approved July 30, 1947: 
Increases the rates of pension payable to 
Spanish-American War and Civil War vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

“Public Law 271, approved July 30, 1947: 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, 
appropriates an additional $5,000,000 “for au- 
tomobiles and other conveyances for disabled 
veterans,’ in accordance with Public Law 663, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (See also Public 
Law 161, above.) 

“Public Law 275, approved July 30, 1947: 
Authorizes the President to permit the United 
States Marine Corps band to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion, 
in New York, August 28-31, and the National 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in Cleveland, September 4-9, 1947. 

“Public Law 288, approved July 30, 1947: 
Authorizes the Veterans’ Administration to 
acquire certain land as a site for the pro- 
posed Veterans’ Administration facility at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

“Public Law 299, approved July 31, 1947: 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1948, 
appropriates $50,000 for the permanent de- 
sign and construction of memorials and 
cemeteries in foreign countries. 

“Public Law 304, approved July 31,,1947: 
Includes State homes for veterans in the 
group of organizations to which the loan or 
gift of condemned or obsolete guns, etc., 
may be made by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

“Public Law 306, approved August 1, 1947: 
Provides for gold-star lapel buttons for wid- 
ows, parents, and next of kin of members of 
the armed forces who lost their lives in ac- 
tion in World War II. 

“Public Law 314, approved August 1, 1947: 
Extends provisions authorizing acceptance 
of decorations from foreign governments by 
members of the armed forces to acceptance 
from neutral governments by a former mem- 
ber of the armed forces holding eny office of 
profit or trust under the United States. 
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“public Law 316, approved August 1, 1947: 
Amends section 200 of the act of June 29, 
1936, so as to permit recognition of retired 
officers and enlisted men as representatives 
of veterans’ organizations in the presentation 
of claims to the Veterans’ Administration. 

“Public Law 325, approved August 4, 1947; 
Amends section 14 of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944 concerning the discharge 
or suspension of a preference eligible, to re- 
quire the administrative officer to whom the 
Civil Service Commission submits its recom- 
mendations to take the corrective action 
finally recommended by the Commission. 

“pyblic Law 327, approved August 4, 1947: 
Establishes a Marine Corps Memorial Com- 
mission for the erection of an appropriate 
memorial in Chicago, Ill., to the members of 
the United States Marine Corps who have 
given their lives in the service of their 
country. 

“Public Law 338, approved August 4, 1947: 
nereases the minimum monthly allowance 
payable for subsistence in case of vocational 
rehabilitation of World War II veterans in 
service-connected cases where the disability 
is rated more than 30 percent, to the follow- 
ing sums: Without a dependent $115 (now 
$105), with a dependent $125 (now $115), plus 
the following amounts for additional de- 
pendents: $20 (now $10) for one child and 
$15 (now $7) for each additional child. 

“Public Law 342, approved August 4, 1947: 
Provides for the utilization of surplus War 
Department-owned military real property as 
national cemeteries. 

“Public Law 349, approved August 4, 1947: 
Removes certain contractual restrictions so 
as to enable certain members of the Osage 


* Tribe of Indians to obtain loans under Title 


Ill of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

“Public Law 350, approved August 4, 1947: 
Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946. 
Provides that members of the armed forces 
absent after August 31, 1946, on account of 
sickness or wounds or awaiting action on 
disability retirement proceedings may re- 
ceive pay and allowances during their ab- 
sence regardless of whether the period is 
in excess of the number of days’ leave. 

“Public Law 367, approved August 5, 1947: 
Abates the income tax of members of the 
armed forces dying between December 7, 
1941 and January 1, 1948, for any year of 
service ending on or after December 7, 1941. 
Credits or refunds may be made, upon ap- 
plication filed before January 1, 1949, for 
overpayments of such taxes. 

“Public Law 368, approved August 5, 1947: 
Amends the act providing for the return of 
the remains of persons who died on or after 
September 3, 1939, as a result of World War II 
activities and who are buried outside the 
continental United States, so as to provide 
for: (1) shipment of identified remains to 
the homeland of the decedent or his next 
of kin, (2) disposition of group and mass 
burials which include one or more identified 
remains, and (3) establishment of military 
cemeteries overseas for the burial of un- 
known dead. 

“Public Law 372, approved August 6, 1947: 
Authorizes Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations to invest 15 percent of their assets 

1 loans insured under title I of the National 
‘ousing Act (relating to housing renovation 
and mcdernization), loans guaranteed under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (except 
business loans not secured by a lien on real 
estate), or ‘n other loans for property altera- 
tion, repair, or improvement, such loans not 
to exceed $1,500 in amount. 

“PuLlic Law 377, approved August 6, 1947: 
Provides that “institutional on-farm train- 
ing” shall be included in the education and 
training program for veterans. Full-time 
training must include supervised work on 
a farm or other institution and 200 hours 
per year of organized group instruction at 
an institution, 
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“Public Law 396, approved January 19, 1948 
(62 Stat. 3): Extends veterans preference in 
Government service to mothers of veterans 
widowed and not remarried, or divorced or 
legally separated from the father (and the 
veteran being the only child of the mother) 
of: (1) deceased ex-servicemen or ex-service- 
women who lost their lives on active duty, 
or (2) service-connected permanently and 
totally disabled ex-servicemen and ex-serv- 
icewomen. 

“Public Law 398, approved January 19, 1948 
(62 Stat. 4, ch. 3): Increases by 20 percent 
all monthly rates of pension payable to 
veterans of the Indian wars, and their de- 
pendents. 

“Public Law 402, sec. 1007, approved Jan- 
uary 27, 1948 (62 Stat. 14, sec. 1007): Pro- 
vides that the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Acv shall not be 
construed so as to affect the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944. 

“Public Law 411, approved February 14, 
1948 (62 Stat. 19-20): Increases the rate of 
subsistence allowance payable to veterans 
pursuing full-time courses of educational 
training, as follows: from $65 to $75 a month 
for veterans without a dependent, and from 
$90 to $105 for those with one, and $90 to 
$120 for those with more than one depend- 
ent. 

“Public Law 421, approved February 27, 
1948 (62 Stat. 37, ch. 76): Authorizes the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Secretary 
of the Treasury (as well as Secretaries of the 
Army and the Navy) to lend or give to Vet- 
erans’ associations, condemned or obsolete 
material in their Departments. 

“Public Law 422, approved February 27, 
1948 (€2 Stat. 37, ch. 77): Continued for 
1 month (until April 1, 1948) veterans’ pref- 
erences in housing. (See also Public Law 464, 
below.) 

“Public Law 429, approved March 3, 1948 
(62 Stat. 49, ch. 90): Extends from 5 to 7 
years the period after death of the insured 
within which application may be made for 
gratuitous benefits under the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act. 

“Public Law 438, approved March 9, 1948 
(62 Stat. 71, ch. 105): Awards the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to the unknown 
American who lost his life during World War 
II, and is interred in Arlington under act of 
June 24, 1948. 

“Public Law 450, approved March 24, 1948 
(62 Stat. 84, ch. 141): Extends through De- 
cember 31, 1948, the provision for admitting 
alien fiancées or fiancés of members of the 
armed forces. 

“Public Law 452, approved March 24, 1948 
(62 Stat. 84, ch. 143): Provides for selection 
of superintendents of national cemeteries 
from among members of the armed forces 
who have been honorably separated and who 
have been disabled in line of duty. 

“Public Law 458, approved March 25, 1948 
(62 Stat. 87, ch. 150): Ratified the adminis- 
trative promotions made hetween September 
15, 1940, and January 1, 1948, of postal em- 
ployees on military furlough from the field 
postal service. 

“Public Law 463, approved March 29, 1948 
(62 Stat. 93, ch. 160): Provides for payment 
of $200 in cash to each member of the Klam- 
ath Tribe of Indians honorably discharged 
from service in the armed forces. 

“Public Law 464, approved March 30, 1948 
(62 Stat. 93-100): Housing and Rent Act of 
1948. Among other amendments to the act 
of 1947, continues, until April 1, 1949, pro- 
visions for veterans’ preferences in new 
housing. 

“Public Law 512, approved May 4, 1948 (62 
Stat. 208-209): Increases the monthly sub- 
sistence allowance payable to veterans for on- 
the-job training from $175 to $210 for those 
without dependents and from $200 to $270 for 
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those with one, and $200 to $290 for those 
with more than one dependent. 

“Public Law 519, approved May 10, 1948 (62 
Stat. 218): First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1948. Appropriates $3,000,000 for ad- 
ministration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services. 

“Public Law 526, approved May 14, 1948 (62 
Stat. 234, ch. 289): Specifies, in enumerating 
the classes of persons eligible for burial in 
national cemeteries, honorably discharged 
veterans, their widows or widowers, and 
minor children. 

“Public Law 531, approved May 18, 1948 (62 
Stat. 237, ch. 299): Increases the annual 
amount of Federal aid to State or Territorial 
homes for disabled soldiers and sailors from 
$300 to $500 per person through June 30, 
1951. 

“Public Law 539, approved May 19, 1948 (62 
Stat. 241, ch. 312): Extends to February 38, 
1950, the time limit for making application 
for mustering-out pay by veterans discharged 
prior to February 3, 1944. 

“Public Law 567, approved June 1, 1948: 
Authorizes aliens who have served in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
World War I or between September 1, 1939, 
and Becember 31, 1946, to become citizens 
through naturalization without requiring a 
declaration of intention, certificate of arrival, 
or period of residence, and without consider- 
ation as to age. 

“Public Law 577, approved June 3, 1948: 
Authorizes the Veterans’ Administration to 
acquire Camp White Hospital, Medford, Oreg., 
and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, 
for use as domiciliary facilities. 

“Public Law 591, approved June 3, 1948: 
Allows service credit for certain enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard who acted as policemen 
and guards at the Ivigtut cryolite mine, 
Greenland, during 1940 and 1941. 

“Public Law 596, approved June 3, 1948: 
Permits World War II veterans to credit their 
way service, not in excess of 2 years, toward 
residence requirements under the Homestead 
Act of May 26, 1934, 

“Public Law 599, approved June 3, 1948: 
Authorizes increased allowances (not exceed- 
ing $3 a day) for the escorts of repatriated 
war dead. 

“Public Law 625, sections 108 (a) and 308 
(a), approved June 12, 1948: Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948—Requires 
that officers appointed in the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army, and in the Regu- 
lar Air Force, shall have served honorably in 
the active Federal service as commissioned 
officers in the armed forces of the United 
States between July 1, 1943, and June 12, 1948. 

“Pudlic Law 640, approved June 14, 1948: 
Treasury Department Appropriation Act— 
Excerpts from the restriction on use of the 
appropriation for typewriting machines, type- 
writers purchased for veterans under public 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

“Public Law 660, approved June 16, 1948: 
Provides for an allowance of expenses in- 
curred by Veterans’ Administration benefi- 
ciaries and their attendants in authorized 
travel for vocational-rehebilitation purposcs 

“Public Law 678, approved June 19, 1948: 
Defines the term ‘peace’ so as to extend the 
medical care and other benefits provided by 
the act of June 15, 1936, to members of the 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, and Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps who are injured or con- 
tract disease during training periods prior to 
the official termination of the war, 

“Public Law 689, approved June 19, 1943: 
Amends the Lanham Act to permit veterans 
to purchase, for their Own occupancy, at a 
price not in excess of the cost of construc- 
tion, permanent housing structures (of not 
more than four-family units) being disposed 
of by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 
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“Public Law 702, approved June 19, 1948: 
Authorizes the Veterans’ Administrator to 
furnish assistance (up to $10,000) to a vet- 
eran in acquiring specially adapted housing 
required because of permanent and total 
service-connected disability due to spinal- 
cord disease or paralysis. 

“Public Law 704, approved June 19, 1948: 
Authorizes enlargement of Gettysburg Na- 
tional Cemetery by the acquisition of certain 
land, such land to be reserved for the burial 
of veterans of World Wars I and II. 

“Public Law 706, approved June 19, 1948: 
Exempts hospitalized servicemen and veter- 
ans from admissions tax (under Internal 
Revenue Code, section 1700 (a) (1) when 
admitted free of charge. 

“Public Law 707, approved June 19, 1948: 
Credits the military service of Members of 
Congress for purposes of civil-service retire- 
ment. 

“Public Law 710, approved June 19, 1948: 
Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act to per- 
mit payments to be made to surviving broth- 
ers and sisters, and nieces and nephews, of 
deceased members and former members of 
the armed forces. 

“Public Law 729, approved June 19, 1948: 
Authorizes an annual appropriatién of 
$1,000,000 to the Veterans’ Administration 
for research in the development of improve- 
ments of all forms of prosthetic and ortho- 
pedic appliances and sensory devices. 

“Public Law 739, approved June 22, 1948: 
Preserves seniority rights of 10-point prefer- 
ence eligibles in the postal service trans- 
ferring from the position of letter carrier 
necessitated by reason of a disability in- 
curred in active duty in the armed forces. 

“Public Law 741, approved June 22, 1948: 
Amends the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
so as to require Federal agencies to comply 
with any recommendation by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission made on the basis of the ap- 
peal of a preference eligible, employee, or 
former employee. 

“Public Law 748, approved June 24, 1948: 
Establishes a presumption of service-connec- 
tion in the case of any person who serves 
6 months or more in the military or naval 
service and within 1 year after honorable 
discharge therefrom, contracts a tropical or 
chronic disease. 

“Public Law 751, approved June 24, 1948: 
Confers upon the State of Iowa jurisdiction 
over Fort Des Moines Veterans’ Village (there- 
by giving the inhabitants, approximately 
900 families, mostly veterans, the right to 
vote) 

“Public Law 762, approved June 24, 1948: 
Authorizes pensions for dependent unremar- 
ried widows (60 years of age or over) of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, in- 
cluding the Boxer Rebellion and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, when date of marriage is 
after December 31, 1937; also authorizes pay- 
ment of additional pension for children pro- 
vided the widow married the veteran 10 years 
prior to his death. 

“Public Law 785, approved June 25, 1948: 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948: 
Appropriates under the head Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, an additional $245,000 for sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ civil relief, and $1,500,000 
for automobiles and other conveyances for 
disabled veterans. 

“Public Law 796, approved June 28, 1948: 
Requests that preference be given to World 
War II veterans and servicemen who are stu- 
dents at educational institutions to which 
has been relinquished, by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, temporary 
housing on land owned or controlled by the 
institution. 

“Public Law 802, approved June 28, -1948: 
Permits a veteran of World War II, who 
because of a disability incurred in military 
service is unable to perform the duties of a 
position for which he has taken a civil-serv- 
ice examination to have his name entered 
on a list of eligibles for which like examina- 


tions are required without loss of seniority 
rights. 

“Public Law 838, approved June 29, 1948: 
Authorizes renewal of level premium term 
insurance under the National Service Life 
Insurance Act for a second 5-year period. 

“Public Law 850, approved June 30, 1948: 
Provides that postal employees separated 
from the field service under a war transfer 
to receive training preparatory to military 
duty shall be credited with service preceding 
the transfer as well as the time engaged in 
training and military service for purposes 
of salary classification. 

“Public Law 862, approved June 30, 1948: 
Supplemental Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act—appropriates a total of $5,125,309,- 
000 for various items under the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

“Public Law 864, approved July 1, 1948: 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to provide a secondary market for 
veterans’ home loan mortgages. The market 
is not to exceed $840,000,000 and shall be 
limited to mortgages insured after April 30, 
1948. 

“Public Law 865, approved July 1, 1948: 
Authorizes $25,785,000 for grants-in-aid to 
the Philippines to provide medical care 
and treatment (including construction and 
equipping of hospitals) for veterans. 

“Public Law 868, approved July 1, 1948: 
Increases the amount of wartime service- 
connected death compensation payable to de- 
pendents as follows: Widow but no child $75, 
widow with one child, $100 (with $15 for each 
additional child); no widow but one child, 
$58, or two children, $82, or three children 
$106, with $20 for each additional child, total 
amount equally divided; one dependent par- 
ent $60, two, $35 each. 

“Public Law 876, approved July 2, 1948: 
Rates of compensation for disabilities in- 
curred in active military or naval service in 
peacetime shall be equal to 80 percent of the 
rates payable for similar disabilities incurred 
in time of war. 

“Public Law 877, approved July 2, 1948: 
Grants additional compensation to veterans 
who have a service-connected disability of 
not less than 60 percent and who have de- 
pendents as follows (first figure is wartime 
rate, and second figure is peacetime rate): 
(1) For total disability—wife but no child 
($21 or $16.80); wife and one child (835 or 
$28); wife and two children ($45.50 or 
$36.40); wife and three or more children 
($56 or $44.80); no wife but one child ($14 or 
$11.20), two children ($24.50 or $19.60), and 
three or more children ($35 or $28), and in 
addition ($17.50 or $14) for each dependent 
parent; (2) for partial disability—an amount 
having the same ratio to the amounts above 
as his disability bears to total disability. 

“Public Law 888, approved July 2, 1948: 
Provides that unremarried widowed mothers 
of ex-servicemen be entitled to preference 
in Government employment regardless of 
whether they were widows at the time of 
death or disability of an ex-serviceman son, 
or whether such son was the only child 
(amending Public Law 396, above) .” 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the dawn of human history selfish- 
ness has been responsible for injustice 
and oppression. 
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Because of their failure to recognize 
and realize the oneness of all life, men 
have mistakenly tried to force othe; 
beings into submission and to subordi- 
nate them to what they believe to be their 
own limited, narrow and Circumscribeg 
personal selves. 

It has been well said that the degree of 
real culture manifested by a person, a 
community, or the world is indicated or 
measured by the extent to which selfish- 
ness has been eliminated from conscious- 
ness. In fact unselfishness and true cy]. 
ture may be considered synonymous. 

As people grow in understanding they 
begin to see more and more clearly that 
principle is the essence of all life and 
that the law of action of principle is uni- 
versal in its application to all life, to aj] 
existence. The action of principle is al- 
ways universally right, just. It is, there. 
fore, the supreme power of and in the 
universe. 

The true purpose of mankind, then, is 
to discover and act in accord with uni- 
versal law, or in other words in harmony 
with the certain action of principle. 

Primitive man ignorantly believed 
himself to be a being limited, separate 
and apart from other beings. 

Because of this erroneous belief in the 
separateness of their existence, many 
people conduct themselves in accordance 
with whatever whim may possess them 
for the time being. Unavoidably, then 
because such people do not believe in a 
unifying, universal law affecting al! 
alike, there is conflict and distress among 
them. 

One phase of the belief in separate per- 
sonal selves is conceit or egotism, which 
is responsible for much of the delay in 
the progress of civilization. Because the 
error and foolishness of the belief in 
manlike gods and other superstitions 
has finally become apparent to some 
people who have a sense of mental supe- 
riority and self-importance, they next 
mistakenly assert that there exists no 
all-sufficient power in the universe. 
Such people, then, failing to recognize 
that real creation is eternal and perfect, 
nevertheless imagine themselves to be 
creators. They fail to realize that all 
man can do is to discover, that is, become 
conscious of principle and its law. To 
the extent that men manifest, that is to 
say, individualize all-inclusive principle 
and its uniform law, to that extent does 
the reign of justice, the rule of right, pre- 
vail. 

It is important then, in human affairs, 
that all persons should have equal op- 
portunity to take part in deciding what 
is to be considered the right, the iaw in 
regard to matters affecting the general 
welfare. 

In other words, all persons have equal 
rights in deciding what laws shall con- 
trol the people. That is to say that de- 
mocracy must prevail. Now, certain 
laws immediately affect only the local 
community, and such laws should ex- 
press the will of the people of the com- 
munity and therefore be binding on all 
persons in such community. There are, 
on the other hand, certain problems 
which affect all the people of a nation, 
and to meet and deal with such prob- 
lems laws should be enacted in accord- 
ance with the will of all of the people of 



































































































the nation. This would not mean a sur- 
render of sovereignty by the community 
government to the National Govern- 
ment as is sometimes erroneously 
claimed, but on the contrary such na- 
tional government is necessary to pro- 
mote the welfare of all the people of the 
Nation. Likewise if we are to put an 
end to world anarchy then we must also 
have a world government to promote the 
welfare of all the people of the world by 
assuring peace among the nations of the 
world. The establishment of such a 
sovernment would not constitute a sur- 
render of sovereignty by the United 
States Government nor by any other 
nation. 
Such a world government must be 
established as an independent organiza- 
tion, and, being world-wide in its juris- 
diction, its decisions must be absolutely 
supreme and final in all cases in which it 
exercises its constitutional authority. 
All the doubts and fears now expressed 
in regard to the establishment of such a 
world government were urged likewise 
in regard to the establishment of our Na- 
tional Government, under the name of 
the United States of America. The 13 
independent governments which helped 
to prepare the Constitution of the United 
States did not all approve the new Gov- 
ernment when its Constitution was fi- 
nally submitted to them by the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Time and experi- 
ence have shown, however, that the 
doubters were wrong. So it will be in 
regard to a world government when it 
is firmly established. That government, 
like all governments, regardless of the 
extent of their jurisdiction, should be 
established upon the principles of de- 
mocracy. The word “democracy” is de- 
rived from the two Greek words, demos, 
meaning “the people,” and kratein, “to 
rule,” and therefore means the rule of 
the people. Only by democracy can 
men’s rights and welfare be assured. 
The world government should have a 
constitution which would strictly limit 
its authority to the preservation and 
maintenance of peace among all the na- 
tions of the world. It should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the domestic pol- 
icies of any nation. The world govern- 
ment should have a governing body con- 
sisting of a number of representatives 
from each country of the world, bearing 
the same proportion to the total mem- 
bership of such body as the population 
of such country bears to the population 
of the whole world, just as the United 
States House of Representatives is con- 
stituted. 
The world government should be fur- 
nished with a force sufficient to over- 
come and defeat any nation or combina- 
tion of nations which might refuse obe- 
dience to the constitutional decisions of 
the world government. 
All of the nations of the world should 
be prohibited from having military, 
naval, or any other kinds of force, except 
a police force large enough to preserve 
domestic order within the boundaries of 
such country. A force sufficient to pre- 
serve domestic order is all that should be 
tolerated in the possession of any nation. 
It should also be made an offense 
against the constitution and laws of the 
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World Government for any nation to 
provide for the conscription of men for 
military service. The persons consti- 
tuting the World Government’s military 
force, provided to compel complete obedi- 
ence to the World Government’s deci- 
Sions, should consist of volunteers. Such 
volunteers should be paid a salary or 
wage sufficiently large to attract men 
of high quality to service in the military 
or police force of the World Government. 

In order to avoid, as much as possible, 
all jealousies and rivalries, the persons 
constituting the military force should be 
selected from each nation in numbers 
bearing the same proportion to the World 
Government's total military force as the 
nation’s population bears to the total 
population of the world. 

To assure prompt action for the pur- 
pose of preventing trouble from arising, 
the World Government should have the 
right to send investigators into any coun- 
try in the world where it has reason to 
believe that a violation of its regulations 
or decisions is occurring or is about to 
occur. Any invasion or violation of the 
territory of cne nation by another should 
require immediate corrective action by 
the World Government. The offending 
nation should be ordered to stop, whether 
or not it might feel justified in its ac- 
tion, just as in our municipal affairs the 
police prevent the use of force by one 
person against another, whether or not 
the person with whom the police inter- 
feres feels that he is right in regard to 
the matter in controversy. So it must be 
with groups of individuals called na- 
tions. Their disputes must be settled 
in accordance with the same principle 
upon which disputes between persons are 
settled, in other words, by the rule of 
reason and not by force. 

It is urged, by those who. for political 
advantage, appeal to the vanity of their 
countrymen, that the proposal I have 
explained constitutes a surrender of 
sovereignty on the part of all nations, in- 
cluding our own. Those urging this ob- 
jection, in dramatic indignation, argue 
that we must exercise absolute control 
in the settlement of all disputes in which 
our country may be involved. 

The fact is, that according to the prin- 
ciples of the most scientific form of gov- 
ernment, namely, democracy, there is no 
surrender of sovereignty at all. The 
basic and ultimate unit of democracy, 
whether in community governments, in 
nations, or finally in the world, is the 
individual. The individual’s rights are 
inborn in him. Governments cannot 
create rights. They can only recognize 
existing rights, rights existing according 
to the laws of nature. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

The God that gave us life, gave us liberty 
at the same time; the hand of force may 
destroy but cannot disjoin them. 


That certainly supports the conten- 
tion I have just been making, that the 
rights of the individual exist and did 
exist before human governments were 
ever established. It is proper, there- 


fore, that the individual should regard 


himself as having important rights, not 
only as a member of the smallest kind 
of government, namely the municipal 
government, but also that he has rights 
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as a member of the proposed largest 
government; that is, the world gov- 
ernment. 


The rights and obligations of persons 
residing within the small unit of gov- 
ernment, called the municipality, are of 
importance generally only to the people 
residing therein. Next we have, in the 
order of importance, the State or prov- 
ince, and the individual has certain 
specific rights and obligations in common 
with all other individuals residing within 
the boundaries of such State or province. 
Finally, the individual has rights in 
common with all individuals in the world, 
which can only be assured and upheld 
by a world government receiving its au- 
thority directly from all of the people 
of the world, acting as citizens of the 
world. 

The exercise of his individual rights, 
by one of the world’s population, in re- 
gard to matters within the constitutional 
authority of the world government, 
would have as much authority as would 
have the exercise of his rights as a citizen 
of a small community. His rights and 
obligations as a citizen of the world have 
not been exercised by the individual 
heretofore, but it is now wrongly called 
a proposed surrender of national sov- 
ereignty because it is planned to assert 
rights which have existed eternally but 
which heretofore have not been 
exercised. 

All of the individuals in the world have 
the common right to prevent strife be- 
tween nations. That right has not been 
exercised heretofore. It has been un- 
used but it is now proposed to create the 
world government as an agency of all the 
people of the world, in order to enforce 
their right to prevent strife between 
nations and to so prevent suffering 
throughout the world. 

Let us hear no more, then, about the 
surrender of sovereignty. The people of 
the world have never granted away, nor 
have ever vested in any nation their 
sovereign common right to prevent the 
mass slaughter of human beings in sense- 
less wars between nations. The uni- 
versal cry of all mankind is for the de- 
thronement of brute force as_ the 
controlling power in the world and for 
the establishment, in its stead, of the 
reign of reason and justice as supreme 
authority in human afiairs. 

With the banishment from the earth 
of the horrible specter, brute force, with 
its misrule and with the establishment, 
in its stead, of the rule of reason and 
right, mankind will then realize the joys 
and blessings foretold by the poets and 
seers who have gone before. 

Away then with the prattle about our 
surrender of sovereignty. Let us banish 
from the earth the notion that any one 
nation, on any pretext, must have the 
power to boss the rest of the world. Let 
us have the vision and courage to brush 
aside such baseless contentions and ob- 
jections and proceed at once to establish 
areal world government, such as we have 
just explained. 

When there will have been established 
the world government, unhampered by 
illogical reservations, such as that per- 
mitting a single nation, by its vote, to 
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block proper action by the world govern- 
ment to prevent war, then will become 
realities—the joys, the bliss, and happi- 
ness foretold for mankind by the philos- 
ophers and sages of days gone by. 
When the war drum beats no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled. 


Then will be realized by mankind the 
undiscovered grandeur of creation and 
the unimagined splendor of true civiliza- 
tion. 

When there shall have been estab- 
lished the world government, which we 
have just briefly discussed, then will be 
answered the prayer expressed by Robert 
Burns in the last stanza of his immortal 
poem, entitled “A Man’s a Man For A’ 
That,” which I quote as follows: 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
Will bear the gree an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that,— 
That man to man, the warl’ o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 





De Luxe Vancouver Trailer Units Vacant 
Despite Purported Housing Emer- 
gency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as part of these remarks the following 
. article from the Oregonian of August 1: 


De Luxe VANCOUVER TRAILER UNITS VACANT 
DESPITE PURPORTED HOUSING EMERGENCY 
(By Wilma Morrison) 

Vancouver housing authority is wondering 
what has happened to the flood housing 
emergency and where are the families, des- 
perate for temporary shelter. 

The city across the Columbia has set up 
what comparison will show is the mort 
de luxe and beautifully located trailer proj- 
ect in the area, and so far only 31 families 
have moved into what is designed ultimately 
to be a 488-trailer village. What is more, 
there are at present 29 vacant apartments of 
row-house type located at the Fruit Valley 
project between Vancouver and _ the 
Columbia. 

Twenty-five more of these apartments of 
one, two, or three bedroom size will be 
reconditioned and available this week. Re- 
mainder of the 140 which the authority had 
planned to turn over to fiood evacuees will 
be reconditioned only if there is evidence of 
demand, it was said. 


DEMAND EVIDENCE WAITID 


The same goes for the trailer project at 
the east end of the McLoughlin Heights proj- 
ect. If there are no takers soon for these 
new four- and six-person capacity units, the 
authority will not finish the elaborate instal- 
lations now in progress. 

Vancouver housing Officials did not say 
what will become of the shiny new trailers 
not already p.aced, if greater demand does 
not materialize. Assumption can only be 
that they will be offered to Portland. 

Why Vancouver’s housing authority got 
all new trailers while Portland, for the most 
part, got badly worn ones, is also a question 
unanswered. 


A visit to the McLoughlin Heights project 
will convince observers that there are trailer 
camps—and trailer towns. This one, in spite 
of the toilet and washroom handicap it 
shares with all trailer installations, has every 
sign of becoming an attractive and well-run 
community. 

In the first place, all 488 trailers are brand 
new, just off the assembly lines of 15 of the 
country’s top trailer manufacturers. Com- 
ing from various plants, they have various 
interior plans, but all have essential con- 
veniences and artistically planned interiors. 
Most have good-sized electric refrigerators, 
gas stoves, latest spring-filled upholstery, 
chrome and bright plastic in kitchen section. 

Cost of many of the large units at retail 
would be more than $3,000 each. 

Rentals are $26 a month for two-bed size 
and $28 for four-bed units. Rentals at the 
Fruit Valley apartments are $32.75 and $35.50. 
Trailer rentals include water and garbage dis- 
posal, leave lights and gas to be paid by ten- 
ant. 

Important to prospective renters is the 
announcement made Saturday by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Walker, tenant selection supervisor at 
the Vancouver Housing Authority, that they 
are not insisting at this point on fitting trail- 
ers to the size of families. If a couple and 
baby want one of the large three-bed units 
for $28 they can have it. 

TWO TRAILERS ALLOWED 


If a larger family wants to rent two ad- 
joining trailers, the second one goes for an 
additional $8 a month. 

Inspection of a typical three-bed trailer 
in which a Portland automobile mechanic, 
his wife, and three small children are living 
shows across one end a davenport of best 
construction. Next to it, the dining part 
consists of a fold-down table of Chinese-red 
plastic and chrome with overstuffed seats on 
either side covered in same material as daven- 
port. (These seats slide downward to make 
the second bed.) 

Next to this is the kitchen with half par- 
tition. White, three-foot electric refrigera- 
tor is built into one wall with stainless steel 
sink opposite and wall above of Chinese-red 
plastic. The gas stove is at right angies to 
the sink and refrigerator, against the wall 
which shuts the front end of trailer off into 
separate bedroom, Cupboard space is as 
much as in many small apartments. Four 
good-sized closets constitute more space than 
in many two-room apartments, This unit 
also has air conditioning. 


TEMPORARY HOME IDEAL 


Vancouver housing officials who have prided 
themselves on what they call a realistic atti- 
tude toward their temporary housing; the 
attitude that it must be kept up and all com- 
munity services maintained as long as there 
is need for it—think it is a mistake to gen- 
eralize about trailer housing. 

No family would choose to live indefinitely 
in a trailer house, said Mrs. Walker, but as 
a temporary measure it can be made pretty 
attractive. 

The Vancouver project meets very well 
standards of any householder as far as en- 
vironment goes. It is backed by tall fir trees 
and a natural park area. A good grade school 
is lec; than one-half mile away, across one 
street. Back of the grade school is a recrea- 
tion building with staff. One mile away is 
the big McLoughlin Heights recreation cen- 
ter, considered outstanding of its kind in 
the country. 

A sizable food center is a few blocks away 
from the south side of the project. Bus 
service is every 15 minutes. 

Layout of the trailers is as convenient and 
unregimented as is possible, with lavatory 
units for men and women, one to each 25 
trailers, Laundry units with meter wash- 
ing machines are 1 to 50 trailers and each 
has a large fenced yard with metal clothes 
poles and lines. 
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PLAYGROUND SCHEDULED 

When the authority finds out how man 
children can be expected, the trailer project 
will have its Own playground with Play 
equipment. j 

Gravel walks are going in around the util. 
ity buildings, and each trailer has its barred 
and padilocked storage box at the back, alo 
with large new garbage can. 

Boon to housekeepers, especially those wit, 
children, is the fact many smaller trailers 
are placed one on either end of a red-cement 
foundation which gives patio effect and play 
place in dry weather. (These foundations 
formerly held row houses, torn down since 
the war.) 


ng 


BUS SERVICE LISTED 


Another important item is the fact the 
trailer project is at the edge and a part oj 
the well-kept and policed McLoughlin 
HKeights project whose homes, though tempo- 
rary buildings, are anything but slum hous- 
ing. 

Why applications for the trailers and the 
apartments at Fruit Valley have been sg 
few, the authority does not know, although 
transportation seems a likely major reason. 
Vancouver and the Heights sound a long 
way from downtown Portland. Actually it is 
45 minutes by busses, which run eyery 15 
minutes, and hundreds of Vancouver people 
are commuting each day. The Heights bus 
takes 15 minutes to the Vancouver-Portland 
terminal and the intercity bus takes 30 min- 
utes to Portland’s bus station at SW. Sixth 
Avenue and Yamhill Street. 

For those persons who have to be at work 
by 7 a. m. the situation is not s0 easy, for 
Vancouver busses do not run frequently 
before 7. 





Still a Bankrupt Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I in- 
clude an article by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
on the subject of the Berlin fiasco. Our 
foreign policy is still a bankrupt one. 

The article is as follows: 

IN ORDER TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE 
(By Waiter Lippmann) 


Even though, as now it seems possible, we 
manage to stay in Berlin without having to 
fight a war about it, we still have suffered 
a serious diplomatic set-back. The price of 
peace with honor is to recede from a position 
to which we were spectacularly committed— 
from the German policy which Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Marshall adopted, and imposed on M. 
Bidault, at the London conference which 
ended early in June. The London agree- 
ments called for a provisional government 
for western Germany in Frankfurt, operating 
under a constitution drafted by a German 
constituent assembly, and approved by the 
three western military governors. 

Though the London agreements did not 
preclude an eventual four-power agreement 
about the whole of Germany, they did as- 
sume that the three powers alone could and 
would be able to present the Russians with 
an accomplished fact, namely, a western Ger- 
man state which was self-supporting within 
the European recovery program and politi- 
cally alined with the West against the East. 

This German policy would have collapsed 
even if the Russians had not put the squeeze 
on us in Berlin. For the Germans them- 
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gelves refused to carry it out. The French 
Government, which we pushed into approving 
it, was undermined and the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Bidault, who was made to feel 
he had to defend it, has been overthrown. 
Now, with Mr. Bevin leading the retreat, we 
are going to do the very thing which the 
London agreements assumed we would not 
do: We are conceding the main point, which 
is that four-power negotiations about the 
whole of Germany may be resumed before 
we have created a western German state. 

The Russians have won a cheap and easy 
diplomatic victory by seizing and exploiting 
the opportunity which we so unwisely and 
80 unnecessarily provided for them. They 
have been enabled to force us out of a 
theoretical position which we held only on 
paper, in the London agreements, but had 
never established and consolidated in west- 
ern Germany and in Europe. 

So in June and Culy we have suffered a 
damaging, though not necessarily an irrepar- 
able, diplomatic reverse. From the an- 
nouncement of the Marshall plan in June 
1947, until after the Italian election, the 
Soviets were fighting a rear-guard action 
in western Europe, and there were many im- 
pressive signs that their grip on eastern 
Europe was weakening, and that they knew 
it. But about a month ago they recovered 
the diplomatic initiative. At least tempor- 
arily there was a sudden and sharp reversal, 
and the western powers were thrown back on 
the defensive. 

The sequence of events shows plainly that 
it was the London agreements about Ger- 
many which placed us in an untenable posi- 
tion, which gave the Russians not only the 
pretext but the opportunity and the means 
for a powerful and effective diplomatic 
counter-offensive. In the London agree- 
ments we had, with a good deal of fanfare, 
committed ourselves to a German policy 
which we could not carry out because it had 
no genuine support anywhere on the Euro- 
pean continent, which would not have 
worked if it had been carried out because 
it is an economic impossibility, which, if 
the Germans were willing to carry it out, 
would have ended inexorably either in a 
world war or in a German-Russian deal at 
the expense of the rest of Europe. 

We must, of course, regret that we have 
had to retreat under Soviet pressure, and in 
the midst of the spectacular crisis in Berlin. 
But we need have no regrets that we must 
revise the policy. It has never reflected the 
real views and the true judgment of the 
Americans who are supposed to make our 
foreign policy. Nor is it consistent with the 
ideals, principles, and plans of our biparti- 
san policy for European revival, security, and 
settlement. 

The prime mover of this German policy, 
though it was negotiated by the American 
Ambassador in London, was General Clay, 
seconded by his advisers in Berlin, his im- 
mediate superiors in the Pentagon, notably 
Mr. Draper and Mr. Royall, and by British 
officials in Germany and tn the foreign office. 
The basic conception of the policy is in direct 
contradiction with the understanding 
reached by Mr. Marshall, Mr. Dulles, and 
Mr. Bidault when they were together in Mos- 
cow in the early spring of 1947. 

The understanding was that a German 
settlement must be fitted into a European 
ettlement, and that restoration of German 
s0vernment must follow, not precede the 
construction of a framework of European 
unity, 

Mr. Marshall’s foreign policy—not only 
the recovery program but his sponsorship of 
western union—meant that there would be 
no German government before western 
Europe was sufficiently organized, united, 
and rehabilitated to collaborate with a loose 
confederation of the German states. But Mr. 
Marshall never succeeded in making himself 
the master of our German policy. General 


Clay, like General MacArthur, has been a 
proconsul, as respects the State Department 
very nearly an independent sovereign with 
whom the department could now and then 
negotiate, to whom it has never been able 
to issue orders. This situation developed un- 
der Secretary Byrnes, who, partly because of 
his preoccupation with the satellite treaties, 
partly because of his admiration for General 
Clay, was never able or willing to bring Ger- 
man policy under the control of the State 
Department. 

It was supposed that Mr. Marshall—being 
himself a general of enormous prestige— 
would not fail to assert his authority over 
all the generals. But Mr. Marshall has not 
done that, and as a result our German policy, 
which is crucial to the success of our foreign 
policy, has never as yet been made in the 
State Department. Perhaps it will now be 
made there. Perhaps our predicament in 
Berlin, and the hair-raising measures needed 
to bail ourselves out of it, will at long last 
have convinced Mr. Marshall, who passed over 
the public admonitions of Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Dulles on this very point, that he cannot 
have a European policy and let the military 
authorities in Berlin make their own German 
policy. 

If so, something good may yet come out of 
the Berlin affair. For if once we can extricate 
ourselves from the Berlin predicament, and 
find our way out of the blind alley of the 
London agreements, the basic trend of events 
in Europe, which is in cur favor, may help 
us to repair most of the damage of the past 
few years. 

There is litle doubt, it seems to me, that 
the Communist power is unable to expand 
into western Europe, and it is highly prob- 
able that the Soviet power in eastern Europe 
is no longer at high tide, and is receding. In 
Bulgaria, in Yugoslavia, in North Greece, in 
Finland, in Trieste, tn Czechoslovakia, the 
sgns of recession are many. They are con- 
firmed by the softening of the Russian de- 
mands on Austria, and unmistakably, I think 
by the immensely significant, though it has 
been generally ignored, modification of the 
Soviet position on Germany which was an- 
nounced at Warsaw on June 24. The under- 
lying trend is favorable, but only if we know 
how to favor it by a diplomatic policy which 
makes us in fact, not the Russians only and 
by default, the advocates of a general Euro- 
pean settlement which restores Eurcpe to the 
Europeans, 





Program of Aeronautical Training for the 
Youth of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced today a bill to provide for a pro- 
gram of aviation training for the youth 
of our Nation. The introduction of this 
bill is in line with my speech entitled 
“Youth Flight Training,” delivered in the 
House on May 19. 

From the viewpoint of national interest 
and security the progressive develop- 
ment of aviation is extremely desirable 
as a means of building up a large reser- 
voir of young people with technical 
knowledge and flying experience who will 
assist in the healthy expansion and 
growth of an essential aviation industry 
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in its numerous commercial and military 
ramifications. 

It is undeniable that the striking avia- 
tion advancement of recent years has 
reoriented cur national thinking to new 
conceptions of global geography, domes- 
tic and international trade, and political 
relations. With the obvious prospect for 
a substantial individual use of aircraft, 
there is a growing need for more general 
preparatory training for flying. Possible 
future military needs also make it man- 
datory that the youth of America be 
given an opportunity for practical study 
in the fundamentals of the science of 
aeronautics, not only for the protection 
of the principles of democracy, but for 
the continued leadership of our Nation 
in air commerce. 

The sudden and tremendous expansion 
of aviation training made necessary dur- 
ing the recent war was inevitably expen- 
sive in every way. Such high emergency 
expenditures by the Government cai be 
tempered by meeting the future aviation 
needs of the Nation through an orderly 
and progressive system of aviation train- 
ing beginning at the grade-school level 
in every State. It is in these schools that 
the intelligent appreciation and under- 
standing of the international, social, and 
political implications of airpower and its 
vital contribution to better relationship 
by the peoples of the world can and 
should commence. With congressional 
foresight today, the future of American 
aviation can be fostered and developed 
to a new and almost limitless economic 
frontier for tomorrow. 


A bill to provide for a program of aeronautical 
training for the youth of america to insure 
a better understanding of the interna- 
tional, social, and political implications of 
airpower and its vital place in the future 
of world developments and to provide a 
trained backlog of pilots and technically 
qualified young manpower to meet the re- 
quirements of a national emergency 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Youth Flight Training Act of 
1948.” 

Sec. 2. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Admin- 
istration) is authorized to inaugurate and 
conduct a program of assistance and guid- 
ance to elementary and secondary schools 
of the Nation in conducting courses in avia- 
tion subjects and flight training for youths 
from 16 to 20 years of age. 

Sec. 3. Such program or training shall be 
conducted pursuant to such standards and 
regulations prescribed by the Administration 
from time to time: Provided, That in the 
administration of the act, such program or 
training may be conducted either through 
the use of the personnel and facilities of the 
Administration or by contracts with approved 
ground- and flight-training schools, educa- 
tional institutions and other persons coop- 
erating with the Administration in the ccn- 
duct of such program and training (as de- 
fined in section 1 (27) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended). 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this act, the Administration 
is authorized to exercise all powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, and to appoint and fix 
a fair and reasonable compensation for ex- 
perienced ground and flight instructors, air- 
men, medical, and other professional experts 
and examiners in training without regard 
to the provisions of other laws applicable to 
the employment and compensation of officers 
and employees of the United States 
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Sec. 5. The Administration shall consult 
with any executive department or independ- 
ent establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment or State government in carrying out 
the purposes of this act and such agencies 
are hereby requested to cooperate with the 
Administration and may lend or transfer to 
the Administration, by contract or otherwise, 
or by request of the Administration may lend 
to ground and flight-training schools and 
educational institutions or other persons co- 
operating with the Administration in the 
conduct of such program and training, tech- 
nical advisors, aircraft and other property 
or equipment, lands, facilities, and equip- 
ment under its control or in excess of its own 
requirements. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums 
as may be necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. This act 
shall expire on July 1, 1953, and all contracts, 
leases, or other obligations entered into un- 
der this act shall expire on or prior to such 
date: Provided, That no alien shall receive 
training under the provisions of this act. 


Jersey Standard’s Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle that appeared in the New York Post 
of August 5, 1948: 

JERSEY STANDARD’S INFAMY 

Michty Standard Oil of New Jersey, the 
world’s largest corporation, has been vir- 
tually convicted of treason in the United 
States courts. 

It might not read that way in the news 
stories, but consider the implications of the 
recent Federal district court's ruling that 
while Standard could retain patents pur- 
chased from I. G. Farben in 1929, it would 
heave to forfeit its claim to the patents al- 
legedly taken over from the gangster German 
cartel in 1939. 

This decision was tantamount to saying 
that Jersey Standard collaborated with the 
enemy during the war when it claimed to 
own certain patents which were really the 
property of Farben. 

The story goes something like this: 

Back in 1939, wily Farben executives re- 
alized that the day was fast approaching 
when the United States Government would 
seize their patents in America as enemy prop- 
unless precautionary measures were 
taken to conceal their German ownership. 

Farben hastily called in its American jun- 


erty 


ior partner, Jersey Standard, and went 
through various motions on paper which 
seemed to make Standard the owner of 


United States Farben property. 

Dr. August von Knieriem, chief counsel 
for Farben, annoted his copy of the sham 
transaction with the words “Nachkriegs 
Camoufiage” (postwar camouflage)—added 
evidence that Jersey Standard was obediently 
engaging in a colossal attempt to deceive 
its native country. 

The United States was not easily deceived. 
During the war, it seized all of Jersey Stand- 
ard’s patents which it had reason to believe 
were the faintly disguised property of Farben, 

Patents acted on by the Government in- 
cluded not only those which had ostensibly 
become Standard’s in 1939 but some oil-re- 


fining patents which Standard had bought 
from Farben in 1929. The Government 
charged that these were being used in vio- 
lation of the antitrust act. Standard relin- 
quished them without necessarily admitting 
the Government’s accusations. 

After the war, Jersey Standard sued to re- 
gain the German patents from the Govern- 
ment, including those which it had nefari- 
ously plotted in 1939 to hold for Farben, 

Using words like “sham,” “furtiveness,” and 
“deceit,” the courts have supported the Gov- 
ernment’s contention that Jersey Standard 
has No claim to the patents covered by the 
39 deal. 

But the ruling which returns to Stand- 
ard, under certain conditions, many of the 
patents purchased from Farben in 1929 illus- 
trates that our antitrust laws must be 
strengthened. 

Although it seems apparent that Standard 
bought these patents with clear intent to 
restrict the production of synthetic oil at 
home and thus assure its own dominance 
in the oil industry, existing laws apparently 
are not tough enough to take the patents 
away from Jersey Standard. 

It would seem that if any corporation uses 
its exclusive control of a vital processing se- 
cret to limit competition, our laws should 
require the Government to take over the 
patent and offer it to all comers. Surely, a 
monopolistic wielding of a patent right 
should disqualify the corporation from its 
possession, 

But it seems more than obvious that if we 
are to prevent foreign, and perhaps poten- 
tially hostile, firms from exerting undue con- 
trol over our economy by entering into re- 
strictive agreements with domestic corpora- 
tions, we should require that the rights to 
any foreign patent purchased in this country 
must be made available to all United States 
industries. 

The Government would probably have to 
set up a free-enterprise corporation to make 
sure that overseas patents contribute to max- 
imum and unrestricted United States pro- 
duction. ; 


This is the lesson of Jersey Standard’s 
infamy. 





He Has Given America Far More Than He 
Has Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my _ privilege on many occasions, 
both on the floor of this Chamber and 
elsewhere, to pay tribute to a great 
American and distinguished statesman, 
the Honorable Everett M. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, and to express the regret that 
we ail feel on his retirement from this 
body. 

The loss which we will sustain on his 
leaving is well summed up in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared August 4 
in the Herald-News of Passaic, N. J., 
under the heading, ‘“‘Congress Losing a 
Great Statesman”: 


CONGRESS LOSING A GREAT STATESMAN 


A distinguished and very capable legisla- 
tor from Illinois delivered last week what 
may go into the Recorp as his last address 
to Congress. 

Representative EvereTr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
at 52, is living refutation of the too-often- 
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repeated and groundless charge that the 
average Member of Congress is a pompous 
fuddyduddy. 

Some Members, certainly, are misfits in 
Congress. They legislate with one eye on 
their districts and the other on the rest of 
the country. Cold terror grips them when 
the time comes to vote and be recorded. They 
are of little real value either to themselves or 
their constituents. 

But they are the exceptions, not the rule. 

EVERETT DIRKSEN, a Republican with as 
many friends on the Democratic side of the 
House aisle as he has on his own, is leaving 
Congress at the end of this, his eighth, term 
because of failing eyesight, brought on by 
overwork. 

Everyone in Congress knows that to be 
true. Democrats who in New Deal days tried 
to unseat him and failed, know that he could 
be reelected without campaigning, if he con- 
sented to accept renomination, 

Mr. DIRKSEN came to Congress in 1933, and 
within two or three terms emerged as one 
of the truly strong men of the House. In 
recent years he has been an authoritative 
spokesman for the Republican leadership, 
More importantly, he has been a great legis- 
lator. 

He is one of the best informed members of 
the appropriations and District of Columbia 
Committees, on which he serves, and his ad- 
vice is sought by both Republicans and 
Democrats serving on other committees. 

His Communism in Action, one of the most 
dispassionate, scholarly and at once devastat- 
ing studies of its kind ever written, is a 
monumental piece of work. Congress 
thought it should be read by every American 
and appropriated money for printing and 
distributing hundreds of thousands of copies 
of it at Government expense. 

Nearly every important measure that has 
passed the House in the last decade bears his 
imprimatur in the form of a Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The Dirksen amendment is always a clari- 
fying, perfecting change, written by a keen 
student of the bill under discussion, and 
aimed successfully at having it accomplish 
precisely what it is supposed to accomplish. 

The Republican Party can ill afford to lose 
EVERETT DIRKSEN at this time. The Democrats 
will miss him too, but the Nation will be the 
biggest loser. 

He has given America far more than he has 
taken. 





) President Truman’s Special-Session Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
George E. Sokolsky: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The powers of the President of the United 
States are enormous, Although the authors 
of the Constitution sought to limit those 
powers by various checks and balances, the 
authority of the President has, in 161 years, 
expanded until he can, if he desires, be the 
most powerful ruler in the world. 

This expansion has been accelerated by two 
wars and a series of emergencies between. 

Heretofore, Presidents have restrained 
themselves in the use of their powers, recog- 
nizing the spirit of our system, which is 
basically that the policy of government 1s 
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determined by the Congress, while the admin- 
istration is In the hands of the President. 

Not one of them, not even Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, ever used all his powers to promote 
his personal political fortunes. Roosevelt 
ran four times, but during his campaigns he 
only cecasionally forgot that at such @ time 
he was a candidate as well as a President. 

Harry Truman has called the present spe- 
clal session of Congress only for the purpose 
of embarrassing his opponent, Thomas E. 
Dewey. Obviously, Dewey cannot control the 
Eightieth Congress, which is only adequately 
Republican in the House of Representatives. 
In the Senate, the Republicans have only 4 
nominal majority for organization purposes. 

Actually, that majority often sank to so 
low a figure that Republican leadership had 
to depend on Democrats to put their program 
through. 

Until Governor Dewey is elected President, 
his influence over even the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress must be indirect. 

As a matter of practice, no party ever con- 
trols either House of Congress unless it can 
pass measures over the President’s veto. 
Every bill that was passed over Harry Tru- 
man’s veto was passed by a large quota of 
Democratic votes. 

Harry Truman knows that, just as Herbert 
Hoover knew how weak the Presidency can 
be with a President of one party and a Con- 
gress of another. 

Yet, Truman has devoted himself to the 
denunciation of the Eightieth Congress as 
the worst in American history, which is silly 
to anyone who has ever read any American 
history, which Harry Truman may never have 
done. 

At any rate, he has reconvoked this “worst 
Congress” to do what it has refused to do for 
2 years, namely, to carry through Harry 
Truman’s omnibus program, which can wreck 
the economy of the United States. 

In a word, he convokes the “worst Con- 
gress” to carry out his worst program. 

Neither Truman nor any of his advisers 
want Congress to pass his program. They 
would not know what to do with such a pro- 
gram or where to get the money to carry it 
through or how to administer it. 

It is simply a public relations program, de- 
signed to satisfy every pressure group but 
not to serve America. 

Yet it has tremendous nuisance value. 
Neither the Democratic nor the Republican 
Perty is prepared to tell the pressure groups 
to be damned. They, therefore, play on the 
fringes of the impossible. So Harry Truman 
throws the book at them and demands that 
they go ahead full steam. 

If they don’t he will accuse them of be- 
traying the interests of each special group— 
Negroes, veterans, farmers, labor leaders, 
Zionists, anti-Zionists, anyone you can think 
of. 

If they do, conditions will become unstable 
and he will accuse the Eightieth Congress of 
ruining the United States. Either way, he 
will put the responsibility on Tom Dewey, 
who, having no direct power until he is 
elected, cannot lawfully do anything either 
legislatively or administratively. 

So that is the trick, and a cheap, snide one 
it is. Nothing beneficial for the country will 
be accomplished by it. In fact, in the face 
of a world crisis, a general election places 
heavy spiritual burdens upon the country 
and makes the conduct of administration 
tman at such a time divides the country, 
3 large segments of its people, creates 
ional disturbances, and all for the pur- 
pose of partisan politics. No other President 
has heretofore made the abuse of Congress 
his principal weapon. 
man is driven to this course by his fear 
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of Henry Wallace, who has become a ghastly 
complex in his life. If Wallace has done this 
country no other harm, he has wrought havoc 
in his psychological effect upon its President. 


Comparison of Programs for the Special 
Session of the President and Philip 
Murray, President of the CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CROW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
inciude the following statement: 


CONGRESS Must ACT ON DAyY’s PROBLEMS 


HERE IS THE TEXT OF A PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS 
PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN LAST WEEK 
BY CIO PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


The special session of Congress must act 
upon the pressing problems of the day. 
Legislation on these problems has been 
formulated in most cases and, in all cases, 
can be passed without delay. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations suggests that the 
President request legislation of this session 
on the following subjects: 

1. Control of the cost of living by legisla- 
tion which (a) freezes prices at recent levels, 
and (b) curbs by taxation the lust of huge 
corporations for exorbitant profits. The 
drive against monopolies must be intensified. 

2. A comprehensive housing program, in- 
cluding public housing, slum clearance, low 
rent and rural projects, as set forth in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill now before the 
House Rules Committee. 

8. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
experience shows as a promoter of industrial 
discord. 

4. A wage bill providing for an immediate 
minimum of 75 cents, with increases by in- 
dustry committee action up to $1 per hour, 
as provided in the Thomas-McCormack bill. 

5. Federal aid to education, as provided in 
S. 472 now pending before the House Labor 
Committee. 

6. Civil-rights legislation, including FEPC, 
antipoll tax, and antilynching and antiseg- 
regation in the military, as proposed in the 
platforms of the two parties. 

7. Improvement of our social-security pro- 
gram by the extension and increase by 50 
percent of the benefits, as provided in the 
McGrath bill. 

8. A national-health program on social in- 
surance principles. 

9. Adjustment of veterans’ benefits to meet 
the price increases which imperil their living 
standards and opportunities. 

10. Amendment to the Dispiaced Persons 
Act to remove discrimination against religl- 
ous groups. 

11. A farm program, geared to a full econ- 
omy, including price support, farm credit, 
soil conservation, and improvement of rural- 
living standards. 

12. Approval of the United Nations build- 
ing loan, now before the House of Represent- 
atives. 


HOW CLOSELY PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S STATEMENTS 
IN HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS PARALLEL PHILIP 
MURRAY'S CIO DEMANDS UPON HIM 


1 (a). I recommend that price control be 
authorized for scarce commodities which 
basically affect essential industrial produc- 
tion or the cost of living. 

1 (b). I recommend that an excess profits 
tax be reestablished. 

2.1 have recommended time and time 
again that the Congress pass a comprehen- 
sive housing blll. This Congress can com- 
plete action on this comprehensive housing 
bill in a few days, And I strongly urge that 
it do so. 

3. The next Congress shouldtake * * ® 
up immediately * .* °* a fair and sound 
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labor-management relations law—in place of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which has proved to be 
unfair and unsound and which should be re- 
pealed. 

4. I urgently recommend that the mini- 
mum wage be raised to at least 75 cents an 
hour. 

5. The Congress should provide Federal as- 
sistance to the States in meeting the present 
crisis in education. 

6. I again urge upon the Congress the 
measures I recommended last February to 
protect and extend basic civil rights of citi- 
zenship and human liberty. 

7. I urge also that action Le taken by the 
Congress to relieve * * * the people 
who depend upon the benefits being paid 
under the old-age and survivors-insurance 
system. * * * JT urge that (benefits) be 
increased by at least 50 percent (and) that 
the protection of this system * * * be 
extended to the millions who are not now 
covered. 

8. The next Congress should take * ¢* ® 
up immediately a comprehensive health pro- 
gram, based on health insurance. 

10. The Displaced Persons Act * * ®* 
should be promptly amended to wine out 
* * * discriminations. F 

11. The next Congress should take * * * 
up immediately * * * 
farm program, 

12. Legislation can and should be passed at 
once to authorize a loan by the United States 
Government to the United Nations, for the 
construction cf its headquarters buildings in 
New York City. 


a real long-range 





General Pershing—Soldier of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I should like to insert an edi- 
torial entitled “General Pershing—Sol- 
dier of Liberty.” This editorial appeared 
in all Hearst newspapers from coast 
to coast, and was written by my friend, 
Harry H. Schlacht. 

The editorial follows: 

GENERAL PERSHING—SOLDIER OF LISERTY 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
As he died to make men holy 
So he fought to make men free. 


Our Nation mourns the death of Gen. 
John J. Pershing, our supreme commander of 
World War I. 

To live in hearts we leave behind is not to 
die. 

None of the beautiful eulogies, none of the 
tender tributes spoken or written by man, 
can add one leaf to his laurel wreath, cne 
star to his crown of glory, one inch to his 
lofty eminence. 

He was a soldier of human liberty. 

The historian who is to come after us to 
record the events of this age will linger in 
reverent admiration over the career of this 
great American. 

He was a product of our democracy. 

No nobler example of the rise and progress 
of a humble citizen to greatness and a na- 


tion’s gratitude, is anywhere presented to 
us than that of Gen. John J. Pershing 
The glory «f his achievements is an cpic. 





The epic of his gallantry 
patriotic literature of civilizati 
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He fulfilled our promises. 
our traditions. 
our country. 

General Pershing was a great American 
He was a soldier’s soldier. He was a symbol 
of American courage. He was a representa- 
tive of a great race. 

He was a man of whom any civilization 
could be justly proud. 

Beyond the sea where men enjoy liberty, 
beyond the ages where men will live as free 
men, there will descend upon his memory 
the benediction of their heartfelt prayers. 

Today his spirit mingles with those who 
died that this Nation might be born, with 
those who felt that this Nation might be 
saved, with those who made the supreme 
sacrifice, that our flag might float in the 
sunlight of liberty. 

He is lifted aloft amidst the chanting music 
of the angels to the land of eternal day. 

General Pershing’s body will rest in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, near the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier who fought under him. 

Kissed by the sun of the day, watched by 
the stars of the night, will float the Stars 
and Stripes in salute to him who fought for 
it. 

May his spirit ever guide us with a truer 
and nobler courage, to stand as soldiers 
should stand, in the battle for the preserva- 
tion of our liberties. 

In the sublime words of Vergil, in his 
Aeneid, let us say: “While the rivers run into 
the sea, while the mountain's shadows move 
over the slopes, while heaven feeds the stars, 
ever shall thy honor, thy name, and thy 
praises endure.” 


He sustained 
He added to the majesty of 





Broadcast of George E. Reedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Arrow- 
head radio network services a large part 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Its Wash- 
ington manager and news commentator 
is George E. Reedy, one of the foremost 
newspaper and radio newsmen in the 
Nation’s Capital. Mr. Reedy is objective, 
factual, honest, and fair and his com- 
ments have never been challenged as 
purely partisan. Recently Mr. Reedy 
interviewed Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN in the 
Speaker’s office in the Capitol. This 
interview was recorded and forms part of 
a broadcast by Mr. Reedy over the Arrow- 
head network. I include it as part of 
these remarks. 

Good evening, this is George Reedy, your 
Arrowhead network reporter in Washington— 
the Nation's ance news Capitol of the world. 

I have a little success story for you tonight, 


foils. about a guy named Joe. The 
son of village blacksmith, a newsboy at 
5 years of age, owner and publisher of a 
small-town newspaper at 24. He’s 63 years 
old today—and a bachelor—and administers 
one of the most important posts in the Con- 
press of the United States. But I'd like to 
start at the beginning. 

About all that “little” Joe ever did, was 


brush the flies off the horses while his old 
man did the shoeing. Little Joe never 
actually worked at his father’s trade. But 
he grew up to have his old man’s squat build, 

And in the politician business which Joe 
took up, he has always worked in the manner 
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of a blacksmith—a nail here, a nail there, 
working most of the time close to the ground. 

It was as good a method as any. The voters 
in his district began sending him to Con- 
gress in 1924, and they’ve kept it up without 
a break ever since. His Republican Party 
was beaten to a whisper by Franklin Roose- 
velt, but his people kept on sending Joe 
back. 

In 1938 he took over the leadership of his 
defeated GOP in the House. The New Deal- 
ers foiled—and jeered—him, but Joe kept in 
there pitching. Hard and consistent work, 
plus ability to make friends, as well as to 
lead, had put the totally unpretentious JoE 
MarTIN in an Office frequently described as 
second only to the Presidency. 

Mr. MarTIN—JOsEPH W. MartTIN, Jr., that 
is—has a host of friends. He is a friendly 
man. Politically he is astute, and he knows 
the game from the ground up. He was chosen 
Speaker of the House, without opposition on 
the Republican side, in 1947, when the Re- 
publicans took over the House. 

This meant he became a principal leader, 
iri a Congress which had to make a construc- 
tive and satisfactory record, a record on which 
the Republican Party could go to the people 
in the national election this year. 

Before adjournment this summer, a re- 
markable record had been set up. A new 
labor-management law—the Taft-Hartley— 
had been passed over a Presidential veto. An 
income-tax-reduction bill had been put 
through, and the portal-to-portal pay bil 
was enacted into law, too. ‘ 

Speaker MarTIn has held the Republicans 
well into line. Where they have needed 
Democratic assistance to pass some of their 
measures over a veto, Mr. Martin has been 
able to get it. 

After the 1946 congressional elections, in 
which the Republicans were land-slided into 
control of both House and Senate, President 
Truman announced he would cooperate with 

he Republican Congress, and expressed hope 
it would cooperate with him. 

Mr. Martin, speaking for the Republicans 
of the House, promptly said the Republicans 
would cooperate too. It all sounded very 
pleasant, and in the interest of good govern- 
ment. But it hasn’t worked out that way. 

Mr. Truman would have none of the Re- 
publican labor and tax laws; and he opposed 
reductions of appropriations beyond the 
budget he sent to Capitol Hill. The Repub- 
lican Congress, for its part, turned thumbs 
down on the many New Deal social bills and 
proposals which Mr. Truman recommended 
be passed. 

Mr. MarTIn, however, has kept his feet on 
the ground. He has been able to get things 
done on the domestic side, despite the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Truman. And he has accom- 
plished a lot, too, on the side of foreign pol- 
icy, lining up Republicans for the European 
recovery program; for the aid to Greece, and 
Turkey, and Italy, when many of them were 
ready to balk. 

Jor Martin is of Scotch-Irish blood, and 
his home—has been all his life—in North 
Attleboro, Mass., where he still owns and op- 
erates the Evening Chronicle. In Washing- 
ton, Joe MarTIN lives at the famed Hay- 
Adams House, across Lafayette Park from the 
White House. 

He never shuts off his phone at night, with 
the result that he is frequently awakened 
early in the morning by correspondents and 
others seeking news, or just in need of con- 
versation. He doesn’t mind. “I go right back 
to sleep,” he says. 

JoE MARTIN is casual, genial, and he wears 
well. 

I am talking to you folks from the Speak- 
er’s office, the office of Speaker JozE MarTIn— 
he is “Joe” to his friends and constituents, 
he is “Mr. Speaker’ to the correspondents in 
the Nation’s Capitol—and they are his friends 
too. The Speaker's office has a high, vaulted 
ceiling, and elaborate crystal chandelier; 





thick red rug, and pictures of staring 
bearded, long-dead Congressmen, : 

Sitting across the spacious desk from me 
at another microphone, is the Speaker him. 
self—Mr. JOSEPH W. MarTIN, Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the many thousands 
of listeners in the audiences of the stations 
of the Arrowhead Network would appreciate 
hearing from you, the answers to several 
questions I’ve prepared. For instance: 

There is a general impression that the 
President called this session of Congress, to 
gain “political” advantage for the Democra. 
tic Party. Do you think he has succeeded? 

Mr. MarTIN. No, George. I don’t belieye 
the President will make any political hay 
from the special session. In the first jn. 
stance, the call was so obviously a political 
move that it has been accepted on that basis 
by the general public. 

And, incidentally, it has been universally 
condemned. We do see several things bene. 
ficial to the country relative to inflation anq 
housing—these things we will do before we 
adjourn. 

Mr. REEDY. Well, Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
licans, of course, already have a working 
majority in the House. Do you believe that 
that majority will be increased—or de- 
creased—to any great extent in the coming 
elections? 

Mr. MarTINn. Yes, George. We are going to 
make gains in this coming election. Some 
people think the gains will run as high as 
20 to 25 notwithstanding the fact that we 
already have a substantial majority. 

Mr. REEpY. Mr. Speaker, President Truman 
has indicated his intention of making the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act a major issue in the 
campaign. Do you think that he will be 
able to pick up large blocs of labor votes on 
that issue? 

Mr. MartTIN. No; the labor vote cannot be 
delivered by any group of individuals. Labor 
is more independent in its voting than many 
people believe. 

Mr. Reepy. Mr. Speaker, do you think the 
Wallace third party will be able to show 
much strength in the November elections— 
and establish itself as a permanent political 
party? 

Mr. MarTIN. Well, George, of course the 
campaign developments will determine in 
large measure what will be the strength of 
the third party. At the moment, I think it 
will run much larger than most people an- 
ticipate. Whether they become a permanent 
third party, will, in a large measure, depend 
not only on the vote in November—but on 
other developments which come within the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Reepy. Mr. Speaker, assuming that Mr. 
Dewey is elected in November, and the Re- 
publicans maintain control of the House and 
Senate, what do you believe is the major 
task facing your party at the next session? 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, George, we are going to 
inherit, of course, a good many difficulties, 
a good many problems very serious in nature 
both at home and abroad. I think that the 
first thing we have got to do, is put the 
country on a sound, solid basis both at home 
and abroad. We must have economic pclicies 
that will keep America financially strong; 
true American ideals so that we can bring 
more prosperity and happiness to the people 
of America, and that we may—through that 
healthy condition—be able to do our full part 
toward the people in other countries of the 
world. 

America has got tremendous responsibil- 
ities ahead, and we have got to be strong and 
solvent in order to accomplish what we 
should do for the world. Wisely led, Ameri- 
ca, in my judgment, can look forward to 
years of greater happiness and a more glo- 
rious future than this country has ever had. 

Mr. REEpy. Mr. Speaker, to switch to the 
international field. Do you think there are 
any prospects of this country coming to some 
sort of an understanding with Russia—at 














jeast some kind of an understanding that will 
maintain peace for a long time to come? 

Mr, Martin. That, of course, George, is a 
difficult question to answer. But 1 say we 
must devote every effort to reach an under- 
ctanding. Another war would be disastrous 
to everybpody—America, and everybody in the 
world. It must be avoided if humanly pos- 
sible. The best statesmanship of America 
must be directed to that end. 

Mr. Reepy. The press, Mr. Speaker, has re- 
cently been filled with statements by public 
officals that this country is headed for a ma- 
ior bust. In other words, a depression. Do 
vou think that is a real danger? And if so, 
what do you think we should do about it? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, George. Of course there 
ts a real danger. After many years of great 
prosperity a bust is always generally antici- 
nated, but it need not come. Wise, fair, and 
honest economic policies can prevent a ma- 
jor crash, and that is, too, one of our greatest 
tasks in the next administration. 

Mr. Reepy. There are two things that just 
occurred to me, Mr. Speaker. One of them 
was with reference to the current exposé or 
spy investigations being conducted by two 
congressional committees on Capitol Hill. 
I wonder if you would care to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, George. I don’t mind 
commenting on that at all. You, yourself, can 
well remember that for the last 10 or 12 years, 
I have seen this danger. I have pointed 
it out frequently in many of my talks and 
tried to arouse the American people to these 
dangers. 

As a matter of fact, in those days, many of 
the commentators and columnists and many 
of the newspapers that are now decrying the 
situation, brushed us off and thought we 
were seeing things. 

Now, obviously, it is a real danger and a 
real menace to the country. People have got 
to awaken to the fact that their liberty can 
be threatened by this menace here in Amer- 
ica. We are not so much afraid of them com- 
ing from abroad, but we are afraid of those 
boring from within the United States in 
leading Government positions where they can 
influence our positions both in the economic 
field at home, and our foreign relations. 

These hearings have been very illuminat- 
ing, and indicate the American people have 
got to wake up to the fact that they have 
got to clean these Reds and fellow-travelers 
out of the Government and make this coun- 
try a real American country. 

Mr. REEDY. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Speaker. And now, folks, until this very 
same time next week, this is George Reedy, 
your Arrowhead network reporter in the 
Nation's and the news Capital of the world, 
saying good night from Washington. 





Still Time To Act on Margarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr.. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
August 5, 1948: 

STILL TIME TO ACT ON MARGARINE 

The Republican leadership in Congress has 
decided to hurry action on a limited bill to 
restrict credit and on a modified housing 


program, and try to adjourn this week-end 
or early next week, 
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This is just a reminder that the marga- 
rine-tax repeal bill is on the calendar of the 
Senate and can be called up at any time. 
This was a session called for the purpose 
of trying to combat the high cost of living. 
Everybody wants something done about that. 
Here, then, the Senate has within its grasp 
the power to relieve 40,000,000 households 
from the burden of paying discriminatory 
and excessive taxes on a wholesome and 
much-needed substitute for high-priced 
butter. 

There’s still time for the Senators to quit 
paying lip service to a worthy measure and 
act on it. 





Truman and Barkley Both Voted Against 
Abolishing the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT L. REEVES, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, it came 
as a surprise to read that both Mr. Tru- 
man and Senator BaRKLEy voted to re- 
tain the poll tax, and not abolish it, on 
the only occasion on which the subject 
was considered by the Senate. John 
O’Donnell tells the story in his column in 
the Washington Times-Herald for Au- 
gust 6, 1948. As a part of my remarks I 
include a portion of his article as fol- 
lows: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

Some of our solicitous and helpful readers 
are writing in to suggest that this Washing- 
ton weather must be getting us down, that 
we're becoming a sourpuss, a bilious old 
meanie and reveal a surly temper when we 
look with a sour eye on Harry Truman's cur- 
rent breast beating for civil rights and abo- 
lition of the poll tax. 

Well, we'll break down and admit the 
worst. We think Truman’s so-called civil- 
rights program is strictly political, that he’s 
beating the drums for it now merely to lure 
the radical fringe of the New Deal away from 
Wallace and back into the Roosevelt-Truman 
fold and that under his hide Harry Truman 
of Missouri feels the same today on these 
issues as he did when he was in the Senate, 

And on this point we suggest that politi- 
cal minds be improved by getting down the 
back volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and rereading the proceedings in the Sen- 
ate on the hot afternoon of August 25, 1942. 

We had millions of men in uniform at that 
time and the big question was in providing 
methods by which the service men and wo- 
men could vote in the coming general elec- 
tions in November. 

That afternoon Republican Senator C, 
WAYLAND BROOKS, of Illinois, called up his 
amendment to the soldiers’ vote bill. 

The Brooks amendment read: 

“No person in military service in time of 
war shall be required as a condition of vot- 
ing in any election for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, elector for President or Vice President, 
or for Senators or Members of the House of 
Representatives to pay any poll tax or other 
tax or make any other payment to any State 
or political subdivision thereof.” 

The Brooks amendment passed, 33 to 20, 

But how do you think the then Senator 
from Missouri voted? A lusty, booming 
“No.” 

And how do you think his present running 
mate of the Democratic Presidential ticket, 
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the Honorable “Dear ALBEN” BARKLEY, of 
Kentucky, voted? A rich, sonorous “Nay.” 

The liberal Democrats that afternoon went 
along with a solid Republican front to put 
the anti-poll-tax measure across. Demo- 
crats such as Senator (now United Statgs 
Judge) Bone, of Washington; the late David 
I. Walsh, of Massachusetts; McCarran, of 
Nevada; Jim Mead, of New York; Bob Reyn- 
olds, of North Carolina, joined up with .GOP 
Senators Taft, Bridges, Brooks, Lodge, Van- 
denberg, Wiley, and the rest to kill the poll- 
tax restrictions on soldier voting. 

But not Truman and Barkiry. They 
stuck with Georgia's Dick RussELL (the Dix- 
jecrat favorite at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion) and the rest of the poll-tax support- 
ers—Tom CONNALLY, of Texas; McKELLAR, 
of Tennessee; ANDREWS, of Florida; Grorce, 
of Georgia, and the others. 

Now this flip-flop by Truman on the poll- 
tax issue doesn’t mean that High Tax Harry, 
the Democratic Presidential candidate of 
1948, has changed his fundamental view 
since the days when he was Harry the Pen- 
dergast boy from Missouri up in the United 
States Senate. It means that Harry, the pol- 
itician, has got a bad case of the jitters, is 
dismayed (as well he should be) at the utter 
collapse and confusion of his administration 
and can’t even remember today his stand on 
important issues only a few years back, 





Civil-Rights Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I would like to 
include a statement on the civil-rights 
issue by George E. Sokolsky which ap- 
peared in the New York Sun. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Speaker, this article was 
called to my attention by one of my most 
valuable constituents, Mr. J. T. Rone, of 
Ethel, Miss. I commend the same to the 
serious consideration of those who ad- 
vocate the so-called civil-rights bill. 

The statement of Mr. Sokolsky, as it 
appeared in the New York Sun, is as 
follows: 

CIVIL-RIGHTS CRY SCORED AS PHONY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

By what is euphemistically called civil 
rights in this campaign is meant the Negro 
question. And let us call it that from here 
on. Since the Civil War the Negro question 
has been a major American problem inade- 
quately discussed and considered except by 
southerners who had to live with it and in 
recent years by the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers and competing liberals who 
hope to garner votes out of it. 

Under our Constitution and within the 
sanctions of moral law, the legal equality of 
Negroes and whites cannot be questioned. 
Historically and traditionally the question 
is not so simple either in the North or South 
Those northern Democrats who make such a 
terrific to-do about racial discrimination in 
the South will not live in Negro areas in 
their cities; they do not entertain Negroes in 
their homes; they do not hire Negro secre- 
taries or clerks, except political ones which 
is a part of the vote-getting technique; they 
do not encourage association between their 
children and Negro children. 

In a word, none of them practice in thetr 


private lives what they preach for others. 
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It is a simple matter for a resident of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin to grow powerfully indig- 
nant about a problem that does not face him 
that does face a citizen of Alabama or 
issippi. Minnesota’s Negro population, 
rding to the 1940 census, was 9,928; Wis- 
consin's, 12,158; Alabama’s, 983,290; Missis- 
‘ 





‘ . 
If the Civil War had not ended in the re- 
construction era, during which Thaddeus 
Stevens created an unassimilable minority 
for political advantage, we should perhaps 
today not be facing this problem as the prin- 
cipal campaign issue of 1948. Perhaps, had 
Abraham Lincoln not been assassinated, the 
emancipated Negro slave would have been 
brought into American life without malice, 
with charity for all. 

But that did not happen. Instead, the 
northern carpetbagger and his Negro associ- 
ates left in the South a heritage of bitterness 
which has continued to the present time. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to solve this 
problem by exporting Negroes from the South 
to the North, placing them on relief rolls, and 
forcing them into industrial enterprises on 
a quota basis. Thus, in many northern and 
western areas the Negro population increased 
startlingly. 

The northerners met the problem by seg- 
regating Negroes into ghettoes. Make no 
mistake about that: In the North the Negro 
is as segregated as in the South. Harlem isa 
Negro ghetto; the Bedford district of Brook- 
lyn is a Negro ghetto; the South Side of 
Chicago is a Negro ghetto. The technique 
employed in New York is for the whites to 
clear out as soon as the Negro moves in. If 
you want to see that process at work, you can 
study it, if you are so inclined, in the east 
Bronx of New York. 

Iam not justifying these conditions either 
on moral or legal greunds; I am only describ- 
ing conditions as they exist, and I am pro- 
testing against lies and liars. The politicians 
who are shrieking civil rights are seeking 
Negro votes in the northern cities. They are 
appealing to prejudice and indignation and 
they are fanning the flames of race an- 
tagonisms not because they want to improve 
the condition of the Negroin Mississippi but 
because they want the votes of the Negro in 
Harlem and south Chicago. 

The anxiety of the northern Democrats to 
be recorded as voting for the civil-rights 
plank of the Democratic platform, after a 
voice vote had passed it, their insistence 
1ipon Senator BaRKLEY’s announcement of 
how they voted was for the consumption of 
the northern Negro voter. They fear that if 
they do not get that vote, Wallace, who rep- 
resents Soviet racial concepts, will. 

Were that the entire story, it would be 
little more than an appeal for the Irish, the 
Jewish, or the Italian vote. But this Negro 
question is pitched on a high emotional 
level and can result in riots and death. It 
requires thoughtful and considerate han- 
dling. It requires sympathy and understand- 
ing. It comes upon us acutely when we dare 
not have internal disturbances. Those who 
nave gambled upon it may also have gambled 
upon the domestic peace of the United States. 





The Consumer’s Pocketbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing radio address by Hugh B. Mitchell, 
of Bremerton, Wash., on July 29, 1948: 


It’s good to be here in Bremerton, It’s 
good to be home in Puget Sound country. 
I say that with feeling, for I have just re- 
cently returned from Philadelphia and the 
Democratic National Convention, and the 
heat and humidity of a climate that doesn’t 
compare with ours, 

At the Democratic National Convention we 
adopted a platform with specific recommen- 
dations for action. 

It was my privilege to serve with Senator 
Myers, of Pennsylvania; Senator Green, of 
Rhode Island; Senator Lucas, of Illinois; 
Mayor Humphrey, of Minneapolis; and other 
national leaders who were fellow members 
of the preliminary platform drafting com- 
mittee. As we worked on platform wording 
all day, and often all night, we were con- 
scious of a responsibility to the American 
people. We believed we were not merely com- 
piling words, but drafting a program of 
action. 

The Republicans have a platform, too—now 
being tested in the special session of Con- 
gress. 

The American people in 1948 have the 
chance to see how the political platform sys- 
tem works, They will be able to rebuke.the 
political party which makes empty promises. 

That is why the eyes and ears of the Nation 
are turned toward the special session of 
Congress. 

President Truman has made a reasoned and 
forthright demand for legislative action— 
action to deal with the most urgent problems 
before the Nation. 

I believe the great majority of citizens here 
and elsewhere throughout the country en- 
dorse the President’s stand. His was an act 
of the highest courage and statesmanship. 

Of course there are cries of “politics.” But 
no cry of “politics” can dispel the hard fact 
that these problems are here—that they must 
be dealt with promptly. To linger and delay 
is to court economic hardship and disaster. ° 

The President placed inflation control first 
on the list of legislative tasks to be done. 
Specific measures to curb high living costs 
are first in the order of urgency. The Amer- 
ican people today are caught in a terrific 
high-price squeeze. This price squeeze 
threatens to become tighter and tighter 
until it may choke the whole economy. 

The facts and figures tell a dreary, dis- 
couraging tale. The consumers’ price index 
of the Department of Labor has climbed 72 
percent above the 1935-39 average. Since 
price control was discarded in 1946, prices for 
cousumer goods have risen almost 30 percent. 

These figures are conservative. Taken as 
a national average, they do not reflect local 
differences. In the Seattle-Bremerton area 
the cost of living shows up substantially 
higher than for the Nation at large. And 
food costs, a major item in the family budget, 
run far ahead of the price average for all 
consumer items. 

Nor do statistics tell the actual story of the 
day-to-day problem of the average family— 
the alarming drain on family resources, the 
extra work to make ends meet, the lagging 
wages of the family breadwinner in the face 
of rising household costs. The pitifully small 
wage increases for Government workers, for 
example, do not even begin to meet the high- 
price demands on family living. The pay 
raises granted by Congress to Federal work- 
ers are only token increases but the fam- 
ilies of these Federal workers cannot live on 
tokens. 

The Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress, shamed by the results of its earlier 
indiscretion in letting prices run wild, has 
clamped down on the statistical services of 
the Department of Labor—services which 
constitute a barometer of our economic con- 
dition. The Congress apparently hopes to 
conceal from the American people the eco- 
nomic facts of life. Funds for the important 
services of the Department of Labor have 
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been cut to the bone, and the Department 
has been ripped to pieces. 

Smashing the price barometer does not 
change the economic weather. Every house. 
wife, every wage earner, every salaried Worker 
knows what the Republicans in Congres, 
would like the Nation to forget—that prices 
are moving steadily up and up toward the 
danger zone. The cost of living is the high. 
est in history, and there is no relief in sig 
unless the Congress acts and acts promptly, 
High prices have flattened the pocket. 
High prices 
have cut the pay envelopes of wage earners 
and eaten up family savings. Many house. 
hold essentials are now bought on credit. 
The startling increase in consumer credit 
means that as high prices cut into the family 
pocketbook, the wages of tomorrow must be 
pledged to buy the necessities of today. 

The responsibility for action lies with the 
present Republican Congress. It has an op- 
portunity to act in the special session calleq 
by the President. The Congress may refuse 
to act but it cannot dodge the responsibility 
for inaction. If it does not act, it must face 
the consequences. This Republican Con. 
gress will have to answer to the American 
people in November, 

Judging from the responses to date, the Re. 
publican leadership will not heed the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. Republican lead- 
ers whine and wail that the President plays 
politics. They simply cannot grasp the size 
of the problem and the magnitude of the 
danger confronting the Nation. 

Some of these Republicans want to ad- 
journ the session at once. Others say they 
will consider the Executive request for leg- 
islative action. 

Consideration is not enough. Considera- 
tion without action is useless. The Eight- 
ieth Congress has had 2 years to consider 
the problems of inflation. The studies have 
been made, Needed only is the will to act— 
to act promptly—to act for the welfare of 
the whole Nation. 

The stark ugly truth reflected in the antics 
of the Republican leadership is this: Rather 
than establish the minimum and necessary 
inflation controls proposed by the President, 
the Republicans prefer to take a desperate 
gamble with economic depression. 

The Republicans have been gambling for 
the past two years. But now time is run- 
ing out for the American people. We can 
gamble no more. 

When the Republicans took control of the 
Congress in 1946, they knew that if price 
controls could be junked overnight, prices 
would shoot up and billions would be trans- 
ferred at one stroke from the pockets of 
American consumers to the pockets of those 
for whom the Republican Party was work- 
ing. 

Of course this terrific inflationary gamble 
threatened to bring economic ruin in its 
wake. But why expect the Republican ma- 
jority to put human need before dollars? 

Before the American people had time to 
turn around from the toil and struggle 
war, and readjust their ways of living t 
peace, their modest savings were eaten up 
and their wages were cut in half because 
prices were allowed to run riot. By discard- 
ing price control the Republican Party 
started a wild scramble to cash in on the 
need and hunger for peacetime goods before 
production could be reorganized to meet the 
piled-up demand, 

Time and again as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate I tried to reason with the op- 
ponents of price control. They said blandly 
that the end of controls would bring 4 
splurge of goods, and prices would soon settle 
down through the normal processes of com- 
petition. 

Today we have the goods, the shelves are 
full, but prices have not settled down. 
Prices are high and higher, This 
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means that less and less goods will move 
from the store shelves into the home, and 
the pipe lines of industry will be clogged all 
the way back to the producer. The end re- 


t of growing inflation is economic dis- 









American consumers and wage earners 
vey more than the burden of high prices 
onto them by the Republicans. 

y carry the burden of the Taft-Hartley 
hich was framed by the Republican 
I 1d its big-business advisers to harass 
nd hinder unions, to weaken the bargain- 
sng power of organized labor. 

They carry the burden of higher rents and 
slums end overcrowded housing because the 
majority in Congress heeded the persuasions 

° the real-estate lobby and refused to budge 
on housing legislation. 

They carry the burdens of power shortages 
and loss of new farms and industries because 
the majority in Congress heeded the per- 
suasions of the private power lobby and put 
al] manner of obstacles in the path of west- 
ern development. 

They carry the burdens of unfair tax laws 
which favor the well-to-do and give no real 
relief to the tax bill of the average family. 

On the subject of taxation, let me say 
that the Republican Party drove down the 
tax rates for the wealthy to achieve a de- 
liberate and coldblooded aim—added cam- 
paign contributions. A fund-raising pam- 
phlet issued by the Republican National 
Comunittee bluntly states: 

‘Don’t count on winning this year by 
throwing peanuts to the elephant. The Re- 
publican Congress did more than provide a 
few peanuts for the harassed taxpayer. 
Many of our friends feel that, entirely apart 
from other considerations, the least they can 
do is to contribute a substantial part of their 
tax savings for this year.” 

; our esteemed Senator BARKLEY conr- 
mented, this was “a bill for services ren- 
dered.” These were services rendered by the 
Republican Party for its wealthy friends. 
The people at large got from the Republican 
Party only a bill of pains and penalties. 

The American people deserve a better des- 
tiny than the Republicans hold in store for 
them. After the sacrifice and suffering of 
war our people are entitled to a decent share 
of the fruits of peace. We should be able 
to look ahead with confidence and work 
toward a prosperous and happy future for 
ourselves and our children, 

The limited inflation controls sought by 
the President and the Democratic Party are 
! sary today only because the Republican 
rty failed to permit an orderly adjustment 
of prices in the transition from war to peace. 
The Republican Party refused to see that the 
end of battle did not spell the end of ail 
probiems, It refused to see that we could 
hot produce for peace overnight any more 
than we could prepare for war overnight. 

But the Republican Party let prices go 
suddenly free and now we face the difficult 
and unpleasant task of rectifying their errors 
and making up for their failures. If you 
want a hard job, just try to make up for 
Republican Party failures. 

In the light of the past record, it looks 
like the Republican congressional leaders 
will sit on their hands and do nothing about 
inflation and the high cost of living. Their 
only activity will be to hurl the old com- 
plaints they made in fighting price control 
2 years ago. They will try to shift the blame 
to President Truman for their own ill- 
advised handiwork. 

The American people know now what the 
issues are and where the responsibility lies. 
Time is running out, as I have said, while 
the fires of inflation burn more strongly 

han ever. Republican refusal to act in the 
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ecial session leaves us only the records of 
he ballot box in November, 

Then, the American people will have some- 
thin, definite to say about their own 
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future. They will give a mandate that will 
not be misinterpreted and betrayed, as the 
Republican Party has done with the mandate 
of 1946. For this time the voters of Amer- 
ica will place their mandate in the trust of 
those upon whom they can rely to carry it 
out. They will return a Democratic Presi- 
dent and elect a Democratic majority in 
Congress. 





A “Yes” or “No” Answer Was Called for 
Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Elizabeth T. Bentley, a self-confessed 
former member of the Communist Party 
and former Soviet spy, in her testimony 
before a congressional committee last 
week referred to one Mary Watkins 
Price, now of Greensboro, N. C., as one 
of those implicated by the amazing and 
startling testimony of Miss Bentley. 

A Greensboro newspaper, the Greens- 
boro Record, undertook to find out if 
this Miss Price is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Thcir representative was 
unable to get this information, accord- 
ing to the Greensboro Record. The At- 
lanta Journal published an editorial in 
a recent issue carrying some very per- 
tinent remarks concerning Miss Price’s 
evasion of the two simple questions: 
“Are you a Communist?” and “Have you 
ever been a Communist?” Under leave 
previously granted, I insert this editorial 
from the Atlanta Journal herewith. 


A “YES” OR ‘“‘NO” ANSWER WAS CALLED FOR HERE 


A “yes” or “no” answer is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for some people to give, 
these days. Latest among those unable to 
answer simple questions with a straightfor- 
ward monosyllabic answer is Miss Mary Wat- 
kins Frice, chairman of the Progressive 
(Henry Wallace) Party in North Carolina, 
who was implicated last week in Communist 
espionage activities by Elizabeth T. Bentley, 
a self-confessed former Soviet spy. 

Miss Bentley charged that Miss Price, while 
the latter was serving as confidential secre- 
tary to Columnist Walter Lippman, took in- 
formation from Mr. Lippmann’s private files 
and turned it over to Communist leaders in 
this country. Miss Price, from her home in 
Greensboro, N. C., first shunted aside the 
charge by describing it as “the most fantastic 
thing I’ve ever heard.” Later in a formal 
statement she contended that Miss Bentley’s 
charge was “an obvious effort to discredit 
the great new Progressive Party,” and added 
gratuitously that big business had long con- 
trolied the state and its political life and 
that it would “apparently go to any lengths 
to try to maintain that control.” 

The Greensboro Record then asked Miss 
Price two simple questions and requested a 
“ves” or “no” answer. The questions: “Are 
you a Communist?” and “Have you ever been 
a Communist? A “yes” or “no” answer to 
those questions should require no great de- 
gree of intelligence. But here is Miss Price’s 
answer: “Let’s not get into all that. I have 
contacted my lawyer. He will say anything 
further that needs to be said.” 

We have no knowledge of whether Miss 
Bentley's story is true in its entirety, partly 
true, or a fabric of the whole cloth. But we 
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do know that Miss Price had an opportunity 
to state frankly and promptly whether or 
not she was a Communist and that she did 
not so state. She further had an oppor- 
tunity to deny Miss Bentley's charges but 
chose instead merely to brush them aside as 
“fantastic” while, at the same time, taking 
a verbal swing at “big business” which, ap- 
parently, she wants to charge with discredit- 
ing the Progressive Party. 

It is not big business that discredits the 
Progressive Party; it is the Progressive Party’s 
intimates—the Communists-—-who are per- 
forming that favor with no need of assist- 
ance. Miss Price may be no more a Commu- 
nist, or a former Communist, than Henry 
Wallace, but, like Henry, she is letting the 
Communists use her, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly. And, in the last analysis, if it can 
achieve that result, the Communist Party 
probably doesn’t care whether her name is 
on the party rolls or not. 








Communist Taint Will Hurt the Progressive 
Party Chances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article by Ernest Lind- 
ley that appeared in the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Eagle of August 5, 1948: 

NEWS BLEHIND THE NEWS—COMMUNIST TAINT 
WILL HURT PROGRESSIVE PARTY CHANCES 
(By Ernest Lindley) 

AS was expected, the Communist Party of 
the United States has formally endorsed the 
Wallace-Taylor ticket. Two or three months 
ago there were rumors in left-wing circles 
that the Communists might throw Wallace 
overboard. If these had any real basis, it 
might have been in passing doubt among 
the Communists about their ability to dom- 
inate completely the third party. 

The general Communist trend in 
months has been away from united or “peo- 
ple’s” front tactics. In eastern Europe the 
political leaders of other parties who joined 
with the Communists after the war have 
gradually been liquidated. And the Com- 
intern is on the warpath against outright 
Communists of long standing if they betray 
nationalistic tendencies not to accept the 
full dictation of Moscow. 

It is quite probable that if the American 
Communists had not been able to shape the 
Wallace movement to their satisfaction they 
would have withdrawn from it. Their grip 
on it was clearly demonstrated, however, at 
the third-party convention in Philadelphia. 
The efforts of a few unconsoled delegates to 
indicate that the Soviet Union's behavior 
since the war was not above criticism were 
speedily crushed. A set of rules was put 
through which materially help the Commu- 
nists in maintaining the control of the third 
party in the future. 

t is hard to believe that the Wallace move- 
ment ccentains anyone so blind as not to rec- 
ognize Communist domination of the third 
party convention and machinery as a fact. 
Undoubtedly it does contain some who re- 
gard this as a passing phase, who were Will- 
ing to accept the aid of the Communists in 
launching the third party this year in the 
belief or hope that by 1952 non-Communis 
can control it. 
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Nevertheless, the Progressive Party carries 
the now obvious and unmistakable Commu- 
nist taint. It moves into the campaign with 
a foreign policy plank which might have 
been written by Molotov. These will drive 
back to the major parties many citizens who 
might otherwise be inclined to cast protest 
votes. 

For additional reasons, it is unlikely that 
the Wallace-Taylor ticket will get as much 
of the vote of two minority groups as was 
deemed probable only a short time ago. The 
strong stand on civil rights taken by both 
major parties in their platforms, and by 
President Truman and Governor Dewey in- 
dividually, will tend to hold the Negro vote. 
The stronger stand with respect to Palestine 
taken by the administration and advocated 
generally by Governor Dewey will tend to 
hold the Zionist vote away from the third 
party. 

The latest Gallup poll gives Wallace 5 per- 
cent of the total popular vote. This would 
be between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 votes. In 
the light of the factors listed above, Wallace’s 
anticipated vote is more likely to shrink than 
to grow between now and election time. 


me 


Excess Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of August 7, 1948: 

EXCESS PROFITS 


Although there is not the slightest chance 
that Congress will pass the administration’s 
excess-profits-tax bill, its introducion focuses 
attention on the question of the efective- 
ness of this kind of tax as a means of curing 
inflation. The Washington Post believes that 
the arguments for prompt repeal of the war- 
time excess-profits tax are as valid today as 
they were in 1945 when the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was then Fred M. Vinson, de- 
clared that it was too erratic a tax engine 
to turn loose for even one full year of the 
postwar pericd. 

It was true then and it is true today that 
a tax of this nature discourages new invest- 
ment and thus retards industrial expansion. 
During the war, with efforts concentrated 
on production for war, the inhibiting effect 
of the excess-profits tax was welcomed as a 
means of holding down production of goods 
not essential to the war effort. After the 
war ended, the necessity of speeding up re- 
conversion called for removal of a tax of this 
kind. And that removal has contributed im- 
portantly to the present high state of in- 
dustrial activity. 

The Washington Post recently pointed out 
that reimposition of excess-profits taxes 
might—indeed, almost certainly would—re- 
sult in a reversion to the wartime practice 
of distributing a greater share of earnings 
in the form of salaries and other emoluments 
to officers and workers. Resistance to de- 
mands for further wage increases would be 
weakened, incentives to increase productive 
efliciency, stimulated by hope of profits, 
would be impaired, and the end result might 
well be higher rather than lower prices for 
reduced volume of goods. 

If there were convincing evidence that cur- 
rent profits point to unscrupulous profiteer- 








ing, reimy of excess profits taxes 
would be justified, despite the dangerous 
potentialities of such a method of control. 


But there is no such evidence; on the con- 
trary, the Department of Commerce states 
that after allowance for inventory-valuation 
adjustments 1947 corporate profits before 
taxes represented about the same proportion 
of total income originating in corporate busi- 
ness as they did in 1929 and were below the 
comparable wartime peak. Moreover, profits 
after taxes either before or after inventory- 
valuation adjustment represented a lower 
percentage of income originating in corpo- 
rate business in 1947 than in 1929. For the 
present year to date, profit levels are slightly 
above the average of 1947 but below the level 
of the last quarter of 1947. It is also worth 
noting that profits after Federal taxes per 
Collar of sales were lower in the first quarter 
of 1948 than they were in 1947 in case of all 
but very large corporations that presumably 
benefit from the economies of large-scale 
production, 

The next Congress might well undertake an 
analysis of the profits statements of large 
corporations whose price policies set the 
standards for competitors and whose prices 
are to some extent subject to managerial 
control. But this is not the time for launch- 
ing such an inquiry, which, incidentally, 
should percede (not follow) comprehensive 
adjustments of the corporation tax system 
that are unquestionably necded. Even Mar- 
riner Eccles, who was one of the few public 
men to oppose abolition of excess profits tax- 
ation when the administration proposed it in 
1945, objects to reimposition of the tax at 
the present time. He concludes that it is too 
difficult an undertaking during a short con- 
gressional session. Moreover, he favors a gen- 
eral revision of the tax struciure instead of 
piecemeal changes. 

It must also be kept in mind that a large 
proportion of profits from corporate enter- 
prise has been used to build up inventories 
and to finance improvements and extensions. 
As the report of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers states: “It is significant that the 
major source of corporate funds has con- 
tinued to be those sums retained from cur- 
rent receipts as offsets to depreciation and 
depletion charges and as undistributed earn- 
ings. Indications are that this source will be 
even more important in 1948 as a whole than 
during last year.” In other words, the funds 
required to keep our industries operating at 
high and increasing capacity are being pro- 
vided to a large extent from company profits. 
Ii any considerable proportion of those funds 
were to be taken over by the Treasury, many 
concerns would be severely handicapped and 
the public would suffer accordingly from the 
resultant decrease of production, 

The proposed excess-profits-tax measure 
to be sure, recognizes the danger. For it 
proposes to charge off the cost of emergency 
facilities through tax reductions within a 5- 
year period, but only after a special committee 
appointed by the President had approved the 
undertaking. 





he Facts About Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent are gravely con- 
cerned about high prices. They are dis- 
turbed by the dwindling purchasing 
power of their dollars and perplexed 
about the causes of this situation. They 
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are rightfully demanding that something 
be done about it. P 

It is not difficult to understand why 
they are bewildered. One needs only to 
read the newspapers or listen to the radig 
commentators to get a dozen conflicting 
answers to the question of what caused 
high prices and what should be done to 
lower them. 

Certainly, the President contribute 
nothing to clarify this complex picture 
when, at Philadelphia, he attempted to 
make the Republican Congress the whip- 
ping boy for the current economic ills of 
the Nation. 

The President has had ample oppor. 
tunity to inform the American people as 
to the real causes of inflation. 

If he wanted to be honest about it, he 
would have explained that we are now 
paying for the economic policies the New 
Deal employed as a cure for the depres. 
sion of the 1930’s. 

He would have told the people truth- 
fully and frankly that there is no hon- 
orable way to escape payment for the 
most costly war in all history. 

He would have said we cannot feed the 
people of the world without paying the 
price for this generosity. 

He would have said that we must pay, 
and pay dearly, for having lost the peace 
at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

He would have said that payment must 
be made in the form of high taxes to keep 
the hordes of New Deal bureaucrats on 
the public pay rolls. 

He would have admitted that his own 
actions back in 1945 broke the price- 
control dam and released the flood of 
inflation that now threatens to engulf 
the Nation. 

Instead he has misused the high office 
of the Presidency in a desperate effort 
to bolster his sinking political fortunes. 
He has endeavored to mislead and con- 
fuse the people by falsely blaming Con- 
gress for high prices. He has attempted 
to make the people believe that the Re- 
publicans killed price control. 

Just for the record, let us examine 
the facts. 

In his Executive order of October 30, 
1945, the President predicted vast unem- 
ployment would follow cessation of the 
war effort and asserted that it was im- 
perative that employers grant immedi- 
ate wage increases to maintain wartime 
take-home pay and thereby sustain pur- 
chasing power. To accomplish this he 
ordered the War Labor Board to imme- 
diately approve wage increases generally 
throughout industry and instructed the 
Office of Price Administration to give 
prompt consideration to all applications 
for price increases that would be neces- 
sitated by reason of these wage increases. 

The impact of this order upon the price 
and ration-control program was, of 
course, disastrous. The program was in 
bad shape when the Congress was asked 
in June of 1946 to extend the Price Con- 
trol Act for another year. The Congress 
responded on June 28 with H. R. 6042, a 
measure designed to decontrol prices 
gradually and cushion the shock of the 
transition period. 

June 29, 1946, the President vetoed 
H. R. 6042 and the then Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress sustained the veto, 
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The President’s rash action threw the 
Nation suddenly into a period of uncon- 
trolled prices at a time when this was 
bound to have ill effects. 

Belatedly, the Democratic Congress 
produced a second OPA bill on July 24 
which the President signed July 25, ex- 
tending price control to June 30, 1947. 

The President has tried to spread the 
impression to the country that the Re- 
publicans scuttled OPA by giving him 
an unsatisfactory price-control bill. The 
facts are that he himself torpedoed the 
program with his wage increase order in 
1945 and got the final OPA bill, which he 
says was a bad bill, from the Democratic- 
controlled Seventy-ninth Congress, not 
the Republican Eightieth Congress. 

Without wage stabilization the price 
control and rationing program simply 
went from bad to worse, and just before 
the 1946 fall elections the President ad- 
dressed the Nation by radio announcing 
the immediate decontrol of meat and or- 
dering the lifting of all controls at an 
accelerated pace. 

It was the President, who on Novem- 
ber 9, 1946, personally ended price con- 
trol on everything but sugar, rice and 
rent. 

In his statement directing abandon- 
ment of controls, he said: 

I am convinced that the time has come 
when these controls can serve no useful pur- 
pose. I am, indeed, convinced that their 
further continuance would do the Nation’s 
economy more harm than good. 


He also stated: 

e law of supply and demand, operating 
in the market place, will from now on, serve 
the people better than would continued 
regulation of prices by the Government. 


Candidate Truman apparently forgot 
that statement when in his address to 
the special session of Congress, July 27, 
1948, he said: 

There are still some people who repeat the 
old argument which was used by those who 
killed price control 2 years ago. They said 
that if we would only take controls off pro- 
duction would increase, prices would go 
flown, and there would be more for every- 
body at a lower cost. 


He said further: 


The record shows unmistakably that this 
argument was false. 


Well, let us look at the record and see 
if we can ascertain where the President 
was mistaken when he himself used this 
argument in November of 1946. 

To do this we must turn back to the 
New Deal year of 1934, when the Brain 
Trust recklessly tried to repeal the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand and 
came up with the fantastic theory of 
economy of searcity. You will remem- 
ber when little pigs were slaughtered, 
crops were plowed under, and drastic 
restrictions were placed upon acreage 
Which could be planted in corn and 
wheat. The object was to force prices 
up. To further this upward pressure the 
Democratic administration diluted the 
ioney supply by reducing the gold con- 
nt of the dollar and by artificially 
umping billions of dollars into our 
available supply of currency. 

_ Currency in circulation amounted to 
$9,500.000,000 in 1933, $7,600,000,000 in 
XCIV—App.——319 
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1939—before we became involved in 
war—and has increased to around $27,- 
000,000,000 today. For the same period 
bank deposits and currency outside of 
banks increased from $42,500,000,000 in 
1933 and $64,000,000,000 in 1939 to $166,- 
000,000,000 in 1947. 

The administration did this by deficit 
spending—spending billions of dollars 
more than it received in revenue. The 
additional money was raised by selling 
bonds, which, in turn, became the basis 
of additional currency and additional 
bank credits. Thus, the Democratic ad- 
ministration produced high prices by two 
methods—cutting down production and 
increasing the supply of dollars. When 
we became involved in the war we were 
compelled to borrow hundreds of billions 
of dollars more to finance our military 
operations all over the world. The war 
expenditures were, of course, necessary. 
More than 352 billions were poured out 
from 1941 to 1945 for war materials 
alone. 

The American Federation of Labor in 
its monthly survey for January 1948 
points out how this vast increase of 
money supply affects our economy. Let 
me quote: 


The root cause of today’s continuing price 
rise is the inflation of money. Money supply 
in the United States of America was enor- 
mously expanded to finance the war; but 
even after the war it has gone on increasing 
at a rate out of all proportion to production 
of goods. This is the main reason why prices 
keep rising now, 2 years after VJ-day. From 
1989 to 1941, the supply of money and the 
supply of goods (production) were increas- 
ing at about the same rate. This balance 
between money and goods is essential to keep 
prices stable; in these prewar years prices 
changed relatively little. But in wartime, 
the banks created huge new supplies of money 
to finance war production, and the munitions 
made with this money were blown up on 
battlefields. So today the total supply of 
money is three times that of 1939 (up 200 
percent), while the supply of goods to be 
bought with the money is only 71 percent 
higher. 

When there is an oversupply of money in 
relation to goods, it takes more money (that 
is, a higher price) to buy the same amount 
of goods. The economic laws of supply and 
demand operate for money just as they do 
for anything else. The way this works out 
in industry is easy to understand; if a man 
has twice as much money to spend for some- 
thing he wants badly, the person who sells 
it can get a higher price—-and does. After 
reconversion from war work, businessmen 
wanted scarce raw materials badly—cotton, 
metals, lumber, wheat, etc., to keep their 
plants in operation. Hundreds of firms were 
trying to buy them. Banks had plenty of 
money to lend at low interest rates. Busi- 
ness borrowed. Bank loans to business rose 
70 percent in the 17 months ending Novem- 
ber 1947; total private credit rose faster than 
at any time since 1920. With this easy money 
plus their own funds from war profits, busi- 
nesses bid higher and higher prices for scarce 
materials; each trying to get encugh for ca- 
pacity operation. Prices went up and up. 
Soaring cotton prices raised the price of cloth 
and clothing; high-cost metals meant high- 
priced autos, washing machines, metal prod- 
ucts; high lumber meant high cost homes. 
High wheat raised the price of bread, etc. 
Workers and other consumers had to pay 28 
percent more for living expenses; they could 
not make ends meet. Unions demandcd 
enough wage increases to meet the price rise. 
Companies used wage demands as an excuse 
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for larger price increases. More money in 
consumers’ pockets made it easy for business 
to sell goods at higher prices to the final con- 
sumer. The world food shortage and the 
foreign-relief program increasec the demand 
for scarce goods. All these factors contrib- 
uted to the upward price spiral. Its root 
cause was inflated money supply resulting 
from wartime fiscal policies. 

The upward pressure of the huge money 
supply has been so great that prices were 
breaking through ceilings and black mar- 
kets were appearing long before OPA ex- 
pired. This was to be expected. Price con- 
trol cannot dam an ever-growing flood of 
money inflation. This has been proved again 
and again, in country after country. We 
must attack the root cause of inflation, the 
excess Money supply. 


The President has access to these facts 
and knows the real cause of high prices. 
He also knows that since the end of the 
war he has asked the Congress to appro- 
priate billions of dollars for foreign aid. 
He Knows that this foreign aid program 
is contributing to the inflationary pres- 
sures here at home. 

He is also well aware of the fact that 
the Government policy of supporting 
farm prices is helping to keep food costs 
at the high level they have reached since 
the end of the war. 

His Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brannan, told the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee on August 4 of this year that the 
Government paid out $170,169,000 dur- 
ing the 1943-47 crop years to keep potato 
prices high. Mr. Brannan said the Gov- 
ernment is now losing $4,000,000 a week 
to keep surplus potatoes off the market, 

hus continuing the New Deal theory of 
the economy of scarcity and high prices. 

The President knows this program is 
an important factor in today’s high food 
price level. 

At Philadelphia, during the Demo- 
cratic convention, he boasted that the 
Democrats were responsible for high 
farm prices. He also claimed credit for 
hich wages and then tries to blame Re- 
publicans for high prices, which must in- 
evitably result from high wages and high 
farm prices. 

Candidate Truman could also explain 
from personal knowledge of the facts 
why it is necessary for America to rearm 
today at a cost to the taxpayers of $20,- 
000,000,000 a year. His party gave away 
victory at Tehran and Yalta for which 
this Nation had paid such a terrible price 
in human life and wealth. He was per- 
sonally in charge at Potsdam, appeasing 
good old Joe. 

At a staggering cost, our soldiers and 
war workers won the shooting war, but 
the Democratic administration, through 
secret diplomacy, lost the peace. Today, 
Russia, truculent and imperialistic, 
threatens the peace of the world. How 
much more this Democratic blundering 
will cost us only the future can tell. 

In all his attempts to shift the blame 
for inflation, Mr. Truman has said noth- 
ing about one of the most important 
steps that the Federal Government could 
take to curb inflation, and that is re- 
duce the excessively high cost of Govern- 
ment. Upon taking control of the Con- 
gress in 1947, the Republicans put forth 
every effort to carry out the mandate of 
the people to trim Government ¢ , 2D 
this effort the Congi was blocked and 
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thwarted at every turn by a hostile Pres- 
ident and a carping and sniping Demo- 
cratic minority in the House and Senate. 
In spite of all the obstacles, the Repub- 
lican majority succeeded during the last 
2 years in balancing the budget, trimmed 
at least $5,000,000,000 from President’s 
budget requests, reduced the public 
debt, and made a start on the necessary 
task of reducing costly bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

I think the facts show conclusively 
that the Democratic Party and President 
Truman must accept a large share of the 
responsibility for the inflation we are ex- 
periencing today. However, the suffering 
that the people of the Nation are ex- 
periencing as a result cannot be re- 
stricted and is being shared by all of us. 
It will require the cooperation of every- 
one, Republicans and Democrats alike, if 
we are to save this Nation from the eco- 
nomic collapse for which Joe Stalin is 
said to be waiting. 

Instead of trying to put the blame for 
the Nation’s troubles exclusively upon 
the Republicans it would be of greater 
benefit to the people if the President and 
his party would acknowledge some mis- 
takes were made and join forces to solve 
our probiems in a statesmanlike way. 

I am frank to acknowledge that I do 
not know of any magic cure-all for this 
complex situation. I do think that we 
should move as promptly as possible to 
revitalize our currency; as a nation we 
should live within our income; we should 
do all in our power to increase the pro- 
duction of useful goods; we should do 
everything we can to help foreign coun- 
tries but be realistic enough to give 
thought to the welfare of America and 
Americans as well. 





Price Increases and Wage Increases in the 
Steel Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
recent weeks, several important Ameri- 
can periodicals, many Republican poli- 
ticians, and practically every company 
raising prices have asserted that the in- 
creases were made necessary by union 
demands for higher wages, and that, save 
for this pressure by organized workers, 
there would be very little of the inflation 
now raging across our land. 

There is no necessity for me to defend 
the policies or practices of the labor 
movement; it is fully capable of present- 
ing its own case. Nor do I wish simply 
to turn the finger in the other direction 
and accuse management of full responsi- 
bility for our economic ills. I am con- 
cerned with the more practical aspect of 
the problem. We were called back into 
this special session to do somcthing to 
check infiation. Before we can stop a 
disease, particularly a self-nuriuring one 
like the wage-price spiral, it is indis- 
pensable that we learn something about 


what caused it to start in the first place, 
and what is keeping it going. A brief 
look at the record will be helpful. 

The steel industry is basic to our en- 
tire economy. It gives direct employ- 
ment to more than 600,000 workers, 
and indirect employment to millions. 
Changes in steel wages have an imme- 
diate effect throughout the land. I will 
therefore concentrate my observations 
on the problem with reference to the 
basic steel industry. 

Steel prices and wages remained rela- 
tively stable during hostilities. Base 
steel prices scarcely changed at all from 
1939 to the end of 1845. This, however, 
did not mean that the steel industry was 
not prospering during these years. Far 
from it. Sales rose from 34,955,175 tons 
in 1939 to 46,602,322 tons in 1945, and 
corporate income rose more than pro- 
portionately. 

Steelworkers’ earnings also rose dur- 
ing this period. Only a small part of 
the increase, however, was due to in- 
creased wages. The basic wage rate for 
the steel industry in 1939 was 62.5 cents 
per hour and in 1941, 72.5 cents, and in 
1945, 78 cents. The major part of the 
additional income received by steelwork- 
ers resulted from increased hours at 
overtime pay. 

The first general increase in the price 
of finished steel in 7 years took place in 
February of 1946. The steel industry at 
that time stated that this price increase 
was made necessary by reason of labor’s 
demand for higher wages, and indeed it 
was because of the wage hike at that time 
that the still-existing OPA granted a 
price increase. So on the surface, at 
least, it looks as if labor started the game 
of leapfrog. First, there came the 18}4- 
cent-per-hour wage increase and this 
was accompanied by what was an- 
nounced as a $5-a-ton price increase but 
what actually was an increase of $6.18 
according to Steel magazine. And it 
should be remembered that OPA was 
considering a price increase before labor 
asked for a wage increase. Let us look 
a little deeper into the matter. Was 
labor simply trying to get more oi the 
corporate income pie in 1946, and did 
that set off the rat race which followed? 

Here is the record. In April of 1945, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, average hourly earnings in the steel 
industry were $1.99 per hour, average 
hours worked per week 47, and average 
weekly take-home pay $56.32. By 
December of 1845, because of down grad- 
ing and the ending of overtime, the aver- 
age hourly earnings dropped to $1.155, 
average hours worked per week dropped 
to 41 and average weekly take-home pay 
to $47.33. Weekly wages then fell £8.99 
or 15.86 percent, from a month before 
VE-dey to a few months after VJ-day. 
And it is important to remember that it 
is the weekly take-home pay that buys 
the meat and miik and pays for the rent. 

Lebor’s demand for wage increase was 
not based on greediness or a desire to 
improve its position with reference to 
the other elements in our society. Labor 
simply wanted to make up for lost 
ground. In fact, it had to, for without 
a wage increase in the early part of 1946, 
labor could have survived only by ac- 
cepting a drastic lowering of its living 
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standards. For while take-home Pay 
was being reduced, prices representing 
the cost of living were rising. In April 
1945, the Consumers’ Price Index stoog 
at 127.1. It rose to 129.9 in December 
of that year, and to 130.9 by Aprij of 
1946. 

The 18'2-cent-an-hour rise simply re- 
stored part of the balance. Weekly 
worker income still was considerably }e- 
low wartime levels. 

The steel industry was not content to 
plod along at the wartime earnings, par- 
ticularly since the excess profits tax had 
been repealed. It, therefore, used the 
1814-cent-an-hour increase granted in 
February of 1946 as an excuse to lift 
prices to an extent which more than 
made up for higher labor and other costs 
This steel price rise, in turn, immedi. 
ately was compounded throughout all 
American industry. Each subsequent 
processor raised the prices of his finished 
articles by an amount far greater than 
necessary to make up for his increased 
costs. And, of course, during this period, 
the OPA died. 

By March of 1947 the cost of living had 
risen to 156.3. In that month, steel- 
workers’ average hourly earnings were 
$1.33 per hour, average hours per week 
38.9, and average weekly take-home pay, 
$51.77. The weekly take-home pay, and 
I must emphasize again, this is what 
counts, was still substantially below the 
April 1945 figure of $56.32. Real wages 
or purchasing power, therefore, in March 
of 1947 were 31.05 percent below real 
wages of April 1945. 

What had happened to the steel prices 
during this period? Why, they went up 
again, of course. In February of 1946, 
there was a price rise of $6.18. This was 
intended to make up for the 18!4-cent- 
per-hour price increase. By December 
of 1946 it became obvious that the wage 
earners’ economic position had worsened 
to such an extent that a wage increase 
must be granted when the existing con- 
tracts expired the following spring. The 
steel industry, therefore, having no OPA 
to oppose its will, decided to make an an- 
ticipatory price increase. It did this to 
the extent of $5.37 per ton of finished 
steel. This was imposed in driblets over 
the period from December 1946 to March 
1947. In late April of 1947, the steel in- 
dustry concluded contracts with the 
steelworkers’ union resulting in an in- 
crease of 12% cents per hour, plus pro- 
visions for the elimination of inequities, 
increased vacation allowances for certain 
employees, and other fringe issues. This 
raised steelworkers’ earnings to an aver- 
age of $1.436 per hour, or $56.26 per week 
of 39.2 hours in May 1947. 

This increase was immediately seized 
upon by the industry as an excuse for a 
further price increase. Of course, it had 
already increased its prices in the antici- 
pation of a wage increase, but now that 


.the wage increase was granted, the in- 


dustry succuinbed to the temptation to 
start the inflation spiral all over again. 
In August of 1947, therefore, it raised 
prices by $5.59 per ton. This again 
spread through our entire economy, help- 
ing to bring abcut an increase in the 
cost of living. And it soon became evi- 
dent that Iabcr ceain was on the short 
end of the stick and that unless prices 








stopped rising, it would have to ask for 
another wage increase. Labor at this 
me was like Lewis Carroll's Alice in 
Wonderland who had to run as fast as 
her legs could carry her just to stay in 
the same place. 

The steel companies were well aware 
of the plight into which they had driven 
their employees. I must back-track a 
moment here. The steelworkers’ union 
rcuized that what this country needed 
above all else was stability. It was anx- 
ious to stop the wage-price spiral. It 
tried to do this by writing a contract 
on April 30, 1947, that was to run for 2 
vears instead of the customary 1. The 
wage clause could be opened at the ex- 
piration of 12 months, but failure to 
rree upon a change would mean that 
he old wage rates would remain in ef- 
f together with all the other sections 
o: the contract for the full 2 years. It 
was hoped that by this means a brake 
would be put upon inflation. Nothing 
of the kind occurred. Instead, the steel 
companies decided once more to antici- 
pate increased costs. And beginning in 
October 1947, and continuing to Febru- 
ary 1948, they raised prices by another 
¢5.73 a ton, bringing the increases in base 
prices since the beginning of 1946 to a 
total of $22.87, or 39.25 percent. This, 
of course, again was immediately re- 
flected throughout our economy and by 
April of 194? the cost of living rose to 
169.3, a rise of 18 points in 13 months. 

Steel labor asked for, but did not re- 
ceive, a wage increase in the spring of 
1948. Instead, the steel companies an- 
nounced that they would fight inflation 
by reducing prices. Unlike another ex- 
periment of recent memory, this was not 
noble in motive. Most of the companies 
stated that they were cutting prices by 
$1.25 a ton. Actually the industry cut 
prices, as reported in Steel magazine, by 
an average of 87 cents aton. Look at the 
picture then. There had been a 2-year 
price increass of $22.87, or 39.25 percent 
per ton, which boosted the inflationary 
pressure. Compared with this was an 
anti-inflation price cut of 87 cents. 

Of course, it did not work. The 87- 
cent reduction did not even appreciably 
mitigate the onerous effects of the $5.73 
per ton increase exacted only a few 
months earlier. 

It soon became obvious that something 
again had to be done about steelworkers’ 
wages. Other industries were raising the 
rates of their employees and steelworkers 
were being put more and more at a dis- 
advantage with respect to the wage-price 
picture. In July, therefore, the steel in- 
dustry granted its employees, through 
the steelworkers’ union, a 13-cent-an- 
hour wage boost. This amounts to an in- 
crease of about 9 percent. A few days 
later, the industry announced price rises 
of 9.6 percent plus a restoration of the 
so-called $1.25 cut made a few months 
earlier. All of this, according to the com- 
panies’ announcements, aggregated $9.34 
a@ ton. 

Corporate figures, however, are some- 
times tricky. The April 1948 reduction 
was actually 87 cents a ton, not $1.25. 
Nevertheless, the companies took back 
the full $1.25. Furthermore, $9.34 equals 
11.64 percent of the then obtaining com- 
posite steel price. A couple of days later, 
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the individual companies reported the 
new prices item by item. And this shows 
a much greater increase. For example, 
hot-rolled bars—of which 8,000,000 tons 
were produced in 1947—were increased by 
$10 a ton or 14.1 percent to 17.5 percent. 
Hot-rollied sheets with a 7,500,000-ton 
production in 1947 were also increased 
$10 a ton, or 11 percent to 18.2 percent. 
Cold-rolled sheets with 5,500,000-ton pro- 
duction in 1944 were increased $11 a ton 
or 15.9 percent. Structural shapes witha 
4,500,000-ton production in 1947 were in- 
creased $10 a ton or 14.9 percent to 18.2 
percent. And, oh yes, on a couple in- 
significant items productionwise the in- 
crease was 1.3 percent and 2.15 percent. 
Iron Age-and the New York Times re- 
ported that the total increase was really 
16.2 percent or $10.53 a ton on the aver- 
age for finished steel. 

Look at that. Wages increased 9 per- 
cent, prices increased 16.2 percent. Yet 
all of the steel industry’s employment 
costs including social-security taxes anc 
pensions and everything else attributable 
to labor equals only 40 cents on the dollar. 
The compensatory increase, even grant- 
ing that labor was to blame, should have 
been only at a rate of 40 percent of the 
wage price. Instead, the steel companies 
made it 180 percent. 

The surplus, of course, simply meant 
more profits for the companies, even if 
the increased cost of coal and freight is 
taken into effect. From April 1945, or 
February 1946, when the first price rise 
took place, to July 1948, the steel industry 
raised base prices a total of $31.34 a ton 
which is equal to a rise of 53.78 percent. 
There had been even greater increases 
since extras were substantially upped 
during this period. At the present time 
wages are only 164.3 cents per hour or 
$63.42 per week—sgiving full effect to the 
13-cent-an-hour increase which has not 
yet been reported by BLS. The weekly 
take-home pay in April 1945 was 
$56.32—for a 47-hour week. Weekly 
wages, therefore, had risen a net of $7.10 
or 12.61 percent, compared with a price 
rise of 53.78 percent. 

It is easy enough to see how inflation 
started and what is keeping it going. 
The record of the steel industry is pretty 
much the record of the industry as a 
whole. Business Week magazine for 
July 31 said: 

A sampling of the second-quarter income 
statements that have come in makes it plain 
that most companies have just wound up the 
most profitable half year in their history and 
most of them expect to do just as well in the 
second half. 

Business Week also says: 

Unless something goes seriously wrong in 
the next 5 months, United States corpora- 
tions will probably clear a cool $20,000,000,- 
600 net profit this year. That will be about 
$2,500,000,000 above the 1947 record, and it 
will be about four times 1939. 


I might point out how that in re- 
porting the steel companies’ earnings 
Business Week missed a statistical trick 
employed by some companies to conceal 
earnings. For example, United States 
Steel’s net for the June quarter was given 
as $32,586,000. Actually the real net 
profit for this 3-month period is $39,485,- 
677. The difference is accounted for by a 
special depreciation charge to cover re- 
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placement cost of facilities. These extra 
charges cannot be listed as costs under 
Federal income-tax laws, and are really 
profits. 

After all the pulling and hauling of the 
last 3 years, the real income of labor is 
still far below that of the war years, 
while the net profits of industry are far 
above. Evenif the net-profits ficures are 
weighted by the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar, industrial profits are 
still enormously higher than they ever 
were before. 

There is no denying that some infla- 
tion would have been inevitable regard- 
less of Management or labor policies. 
But the record is clear that inflation was 
accelerated and intensified by the desire 
of American business to reap enormous 
profits as quickly as possible with no re- 
gard whatsoever for the consequences. 

Labor, as the record shows, has been 
the victim and not the perpetrator of 
inflation. Labor, as the record shows, 
was willing to take its loss provided 
there was no further spread of this eco- 
nomic disease. Management’s refusal to 
cocperate made impossible the success of 
this plan. 

The way to fight inflation is to get to 
the causes. An excess-profits tax and 
price control will not bring back to the 
dollar its former value, but these meas- 
ures will put an end to the extension of 
inflation. They will not remove the first 
cause, but they will stop the self-nurtur- 
ing phase. On the basis of these facts, 
the present Congress cannot go home 
without at least enacting excess-profits 
and price-control legislation. 








One Million Half-Sick Veterans Indicated 
by Tropical Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of the Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal and Sentinel I am today given the 
opportunity to extend my remarks and 
include an outstanding newspaper ar- 
ticle by Chester S. Davis, a member of 
the staff of the Winston-Salem Journal- 
Sentinel concerning the serious implica- 
tions of undiagnosed amebic dysentery. 
This news article discusses the outstand- 
ing research work being carried on by 
Dr. Thomas T. Mackie, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine at the Bowman Gray 
Medical School of Vake Forest Colle fe ln 
Winston-Salem. 

The Members are invited to carefully 


it 
2 


read this article. The findings of Dr. 
Mackie and his associates might seem to 
indicate that 1,000.000 of our veterans 


In- 
millions 


ame disease, 


are sufiering from amebie dysentery. 
deed, it may be true that many 
of Americans may have the 


This article by Mr. Davis presents a 
challenging undertakin 1 it behooves 
the Congress and th ral Govern- 
ment to take greacver in in what 
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is considered by Dr. Mackie, one of the 

outstanding medical experts on tropical 

diseases in the world, as a serious na- 
tional problem. 

The article follows: 

ONE MILLION HALF-SICK VETERANS INDICATED 
BY TROPICAL CLINIC—UNDIAGNOSED AMOEBIC 
DYSENTERY BECOMES A NATIONAL PROBLEM— 
HAMPERED By LACK OF TRAINED MEN, VA 
PLANS “PILOT PLANT” HERE 

(By Chester S. Davis) 

One million veterans on the streets of 
America today are walking casualties because 
cf a single tropical disease—the dread, in- 
testine-riddling amoebic dysentery. 

Behind these veterans stands a vague mass 


of humanity—perhaps as many as 15,000,000 
men and women—who are half whipped 
mentally and physically by this same chronic, 


debilitating, parasitic infection. 

The fact that amoebic dysentery already is 
deep in the bowels of our people is important. 
But the appalling fact is that these former 
servicemen (and at least 1 out of 10 of 
the rest of us) do not stand even a gambler’s 
chance of obtaining a correct diagnosis and 
proper treatment. 

Our doctors, untrained in tropical mredi- 
cine, are failing to diagnose amoebic dysen- 
tery in 9 cases out of 10. Our medical schools, 
apparently unaware that amoebic dysentery 
and one or two other tropical-type diseases 
constitute a national health problem, are 
not training their graduates to meet this 
challenge. As a result the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration—the agency responsible for treat- 
ing service-connected sickness—has been 
hamstrung by the lack of available medical 
know-how. 

These conclusions are shaped from evi- 
dence drawn out of the files of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration’s tropical-disease clinic 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. Over the past 18 
months this clinic has found a 40-percent in- 
cidence of amoebic dysentery among the 330 
veterans examined. This is a frightening 
rate of infection, particularly since amoebic 
dysentery has been listed as one of our rarer 
diseases. The fact that such an infection 
rate does exist in North Carolina points ob- 
viously to a national medical problem of 
tremendous proportions. 

The tropical diseases have been a problem 
in the United States for generations. Malaria, 
amebic and bacillary dysentery and the 
hookworm still are endemic in large sections 
of the South. And there have been years 
when the plague, cholera, typhus and yellow 
fever blasted through this country in flam- 
ing epidemics. Even such exotics as the 
yaws, leprosy and filariasis were something 
more than medical curiosities 50 years ago. 

But good plumbing, sound methods of 
treating drinking water and a generous share 
of that unknown factor best described as 
luck permitted us either to bring these dis- 
eases under control or to drive them back into 
the hot and humid countries whence they 
came. 

By 1940 there were no more than 25 doc- 
tors in the United States who were specially 
truined to deal with the diseases of the trop- 
ics. In 1940 only the medical school of Tu- 
lane University offered a graduate curricu- 
lum in tropical medicine. 


THE WAR EXPERIENCE 


By quick and skillful use of the few quali- 
fled men available the Army and Navy fash- 
ional a medical program which enabled an 
estimated 8,000,000 men to fight World War 
II in areas which were murderous because of 
disease. 

Some 1,500 doctors and technicians were 
schooled in tropical medicine during the 
trantic early months of the war and then 
sent overseas to guard the troops from in- 
fection and to treat them once they were 
stricken. These “tropical Johnnies” did a 
magnificent job. 


Still, in World War II disease was far more 
dangerous than the shooting enemy. Malaria 
alone hospitalized 10 men for every 1 man 
killed or wounded in action. 

The Army medical records themselves are 
misleading since they record only the hospi- 
tal cases. Statistically their errors are on the 
conservative side. According to these inade- 
quate records, the top 10 tropical-type dis- 
eases for the period 1942-45 were: 

Cases 
1. Dysentery and diarrhea (the sol- 
dier’s occupational diseases)__. 756, 849 
2. Malaria (many types; some mild, 
5 ee a Ae ee 572, 950 
3. Infectious hepatitis (a vague 
classification referring to infla- 
mation of the liver; frequently 
caused by a sewage-borne virus 
but can result from factors as 
diverse as amoebic dysentery 
end acute alcoholism)... 191, 574 
4. Dengue (an acute, relatively com- 
mon though rarely fatal mo- 
squito-borne disease) __._..._- 121, 608 
. Hookworm (Old World type)---. 19, 943 
. Filariasis (a chronic, mosquito- 
borne disease which, in aggra- 
vated cases, produces grotesque 
swellings aptly described as ele- 
I ain ri cian ni 
7. Sandfiy fever (a fly-spread fever 
resembling influenza) _....-__- 
8. Scrub typhus (a typhus fever 
spread by mites not unlike our 
INTER ie sersoiee wes esgentc eee tadnies 
9. Amoebic dysentery (more about 
RON: BREE D Jcincip eh dctntmnebion 
10. Schistosomiasis (a parasitic in- 
fection carried by fresh water 
snails, a common disease in 
ge | EE a ee a 


aw 


13, 009 


12, 634 


7, 421 


4, 504 


1, 672 


It is not surprising that such a massive in- 
fection as this should send whispers of panic 
rustling through the United States late in 
1945. A casual leafing through back news- 
paper and magazine files will turn up a 
dozen stories analyzing the risk of secondary 
infections being brought to this country by 
the returning troops. 

But when no epidemics occurred the early 
fears were forgotten and, so far as tropical 
medicine was concerned, we drifted back into 
a state of near hibernation. 

Today there probably are no more than 12 
fully trained men actively practicing tropical 
medicine in the United States. Most of these 
Specialists are in the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, or in the universities. The 
several thousand doctors and technicians 
schooled in parasitology by the war have 
drifted out of the field. : 


THE NORTH CAROLINA FINDINGS 


That brings us to the present and it also 
takes us to the door of the Tropical Disease 
Clinic operated by Dr. Thomas T. Mackie, 
professor of preventive medicine at the Bow- 
man Gray Medical School of Wake Forest Col- 
lege. Before we pess through that door and 
start rummaging in the laboratory files we 
might pause a moment to consider Dr, 
Mackie’s credentials. 

This smooth-spoken New Englander is a 
man of youthful enthusiasm and he belts a 
long golf ball. He is distinguished both in 
appearance and reputation. He studied at 
Harvard (A. B.), Columbia (M. D.), and did 
graduate work at the London School of Hy- 
giene and Tropical Medicine (where he met 
and married Dr. Janet Welch Mackie, a “‘trop- 
ical Janie’’ whose formal training has been 
sharpened by some 15 years’ field work in 
Africa and in South and Central America). 

During the 1930’s Dr. Tom Mackie taught 
at Columbia University and conducted clin- 
ical investigation in the fields of parasitology 
and nutrition. Since 1940, when the Ameri- 
can Foundation of Tropical Medicine was cre- 
ated as an advisory group to help prepare for 
a war in the tropics, Dr. Mackie has acted 
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either as the foundation's executive director 
or president. 

During the four war years Col. Tom Mackie 
was one of the top officers in the Army’s tropj. 
cal-medicine program, serving as Chief of the 
Division of Parasitology at the Army Medica) 
School. Moreover, he headed the Uniteq 
States Typhus Commission sent to the China. 
Burma-India theater to study the dangerous 
problem of scrub typhus in 1944, 

In July 1946, Dr. Mackie joined the stag 
of the Bowman Gray School of Medicine. At 
about this time he took on additional re. 
sponsibilities as one of the very few consult. 
ants of the Veterans’ Administration on trop- 
ical diseases. 

The tropical disease clinic was founded in 
Winston-Salem in April 1947, to serve the 
Fourth Region (North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia) of the Veterans’ Administration, 

So much for the credentials. Now let's 
turn to the facts found in Dr. Mackie’s files 
and consider the dismal story they tell, 

In the past 18 months 330 veterans have 
been examined in this clinic—veterans who 
for the most part simply had vague, undiag- 
nosed complaints that refused to respond to 
treatment elsewhere, Of these men 134 
(40.6 percent) had amebic dysentery. A 
smaller group, 39 men (11.8 percent), were 
infested with Old World hookworm,. Four 
cases of filariasis and three cases of schisto- 
somiasis were spotted and treated. In less 
than 1 percent of the cases had these diseases 
previously been diagnosed although most of 
the infestations already were 4 and 5 years 
old. 

The New World hookworm (necator amer- 
icanus) is endemic in large sections of the 
southern United States. The Old World type 
(ancylostoma) is not a native (though a few 
specimens have been found deep in coal 
mines) and it is a more dangerous parasite, 
fewer worms accomplishing greater intestinal 
damage. 

Not so long ago Dr. Mackie examined a 
young veteran who had served with the 126th 
Infantry Regiment of the Thirty-second 
Division on New Guinea, Goodenough Island, 
Morotai, Leyte, and Luzon. This boy—like 
so many others infested with amebae or 
worms—had been in and out of hospitals, 
both before and after his discharge from the 
Army. The standard diagnosis was “relap- 
sing malaria and war neurosis.” 

Several months ago the boy drifted into 
the tropical disease clinic. He was anemic 
and tired and his mental attitude was that 
of a whipped man. Hookworms were discov- 
ered after proper laboratory examination and 
he was treated and cured. 

The VA rating board refused to grant this 
veteran disability on the ground the infes- 
tation was not service-connected. The board 
pointed out that the boy lived on a farm in 
the heart of a section of North Carolina 
where the native hookworm is endemic. The 
board subsequently changed its decision 
when Dr. Mackie proved that the worm was 
of the Old World type and not a native of 
this country. Since the end of the war every 
single adult hookworm examined at the 
tropical disease clinic has been of the Old 
World type. 

Entirely apart from the health problem 
of veterans infested with these worms (and 
they may number well over 100,000) there is 
the danger that this pathogenic parasite will 
establish itself in areas as yet not equipped 
with plumbing and proceed to fatten on the 
blood of the technologically retarded, of 
whom there are a gracious plenty in the 
Southern States. 

Amebic dysentery is a more dangerous 
problem. Here the trouble maker is the 
endamoeba histolytica, a single-celled pro- 
tozoa (a rudimentary sort of microscopic ani- 
mal life), which thrives in the colon of man, 
favoring, oddly enough, the right-hand side. 








The amoebas somehow are able to damage 
the intestinal wall and they ooze into 
preaches in the cells, repeating the process 
yntil, in aggravated cases, the intestine is 
riddled with small buttonlike ulcers. At this 
stave the painful bloody flux is a common 
symptom. 
tm some instances the amoebae bore into 
intestinal blood vessels and are swept on to 
the liver, Where they cause inflammation, ab- 
scessing and, not infrequently, death. This 
condition—amebic hepatitis or abscess— 
sometimes is mistakenly diagnosed as can- 
cer of the colon. 

Most often the body is able to defend itself 
acainst the amoebae and certain of the in- 
vaders, by no means licked, but somewhat 
tamed on the basis of mutual tolerance, curl 
up and surround themselves with hard shells. 
These cysts are passed in the feces in na- 
ture’s constant effort to spread life and—in 
this case—to find another host. 

(It might be inserted here, parenthetically, 
hat carriers of typhoid—the “Typhoid 

‘s’—are subject to stringent regulation. 
nothing whatever has been said, or done, 
about the millions of unaware “Amoebic Al- 
perts’—the medical twin of “Typhoid 
Mary.”) 

Ordinarily, the disease progresses slowly, 
at least in the initial stages. Dr. Mackie re- 
calls a patient who apparently picked up 
amoebic dysentery in 1917 while in a Ger- 
man prison camp. This man, a .ea captain, 
held the disease in check for many years, 
but during the mid 1930’s he began to suffer 
cramps. The first diagnosis was a diseased 
gall bladder and that organ was removed, 
The cramps continued. The captain was 
then told that he had cirrhosis of the liver; 
tod much alcohol, the doctor said, which was 
not a bad guess, considering that the patient 
was a sea captain. In this case the doctor 
apologized to a teetotaling seafarer. 

The third diagnosis, made a year or two 
later, was cancer of the colon. Fortunately, 
the captain’s large intestine escaped the 
knife, when a laboratory examination deter- 
mined that the endamoeba histolytica was 
the cause of the trouble. 

At the other extreme are the cases of 
amoebic dysentery which flare up with dra- 
matic and fatal suddenness. In August of 
1953 two dangerously acute cases were diag- 
nosed in Chicago. Before the year was out 
1409 widely scattered cases had been traced 
to two of Chicago’s better hotels. In this 
epidemic there were 98 deaths. 

Subsequent investigation determined that 
these cases resulted from faulty plumbing 
which permitted hotel guests to drink house 
sewage. It might be noted that 42 members 
of the hotels’ staffs—most of them preparing 
or serving food—were found to be cyst 
passers, 

Amoebic dysentery is not a newcomer to 
the United States. The treatises on tropical 
infection estimate that even before World 
War II something under 10 percent of our 
people were infected. The difference today 

one of degree, and Dr. Mackie’s records in- 
dicate that it is an important difference. 

The only diagnosis is to find the amoeba 
in the stool of the victim. This requires that 
the doctor in charge of the case order the ex- 
amination and also that his technician be 
competent to handle that diffizult job. 

The unpleasant fact seems to be that most 
doctors are not ordering this laboratory test. 
And in the relatively rare instances where a 

ol examination is done, Dr. Mackie is find- 

that the technicians, either because of 
inadequate specimens or inability to master 
the technique, are returning negative re- 
ports in 90 percent of the cases. 

The case histories in the files of the tropi- 
cal disease clinic tell the same story over 
and over again with a deadly repetitiousness. 
Here is a typical example: 

Jonathan Worth (a fictitious name) en- 
tered the Army in December 1942, and, after 
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a brief training period, was shipped to the 
Pacific theater. He served in Australia, New 
Guinea, the Admiralty Islands, Leyte, Luzon, 
and Japan. He was discharged in Novem- 
ber 1945. 

During his stretch in service Jonathan be- 
lieved that he escaped malaria and he did 
not recall any bouts with dysentery or diar- 
rhea. However, he was bothered by some- 
thing he vaguely described as “stomach 
trouble.” 

Not long after his separation, Jonathan 
began to lose weight. He tired quickly and 
was easily irritated and his coloring faded 
and became sallow. 

In January 1946 he visited a VA hospital 
for a thorough physical check. A blood 
smear was taken and the parasite of vivax 
malaria was spotted. Jonathan also had 
an infection of roundworms. He was treat- 
ed on both scores and dismissed. 

In the autumn of 1946 he returned to col- 
lege but it was a wasted effort. He simply 
did not have the strength to carry the work. 

In December 1946 Jonathan Worth visited 
one of this Nation’s most renowned private 
clinics for a physical examination. He was 
put through the mill and released with the 
diagnosis, “relapsing malaria and war neu- 
rosis.” 

Months later, still convinced that some- 
thing besides nerves and malaria was 
troubling him, Jonathan Worth appeared at 
the tropical disease clinic. A stool exam- 
ination established that he had an active 
case of amebic dysentery. He was treated 
and he promptly began to gain weight. His 
hangdog outlook, general fatigue, irritabil- 
ity, and his anemia and sallow complexion 
vanished. 


A STAGGERING UNITED STATES PROBLEM 


Most of the men examined by Dr. Mackie 
and found to have amebic dysentery fall 
into this same pattern. The majority of 
them have had malaria and their symptoms 
have been similar to those of Jonathan 
Worth. Their records are studded with the 
same pat diagnosis: “relapsing malaria and 
nerves,” “malaria and neuropsychiatric,” 
“relapsing malaria and neurasthenia.” 

The fact that this diagnosis is repeated 
time and again as these men are shunted 
from hospital to hospital is proof that our 
doctors do not understand even the funda- 
mentals of tropical medicine. 

The malaria being found today, 4 years 
since most of these men first came down 
with the disease, is the simple vivax malaria 
which is persistent but which, according to 
Dr. Mackie, is no more dangerous than the 
common cold. The virulent malarias kill or 
are cured quickly. They do not keep return- 
ing. Except for the lazy doctors, malaria is 
no answer in these cases. 

Neither is psychoneurosis an answer. It 
again is the last resort of the untrained doc- 
tor who uses “war nerves” to explain symp- 
toms for which he cannot otherwise account. 

Amebic dysentery, like many another trop- 
ical disease, produces symptoms—lassitude, 
irritability, lack of interest—which are found 
among certain classes of mental cases. 

Until the doctors learn that the combina- 
tion of relapsing malaria and war nerves is 
a red flag signaling a stool examination, 
those busy men will continue to fill our 
mental clinics with patients who are physi- 
cally sick and who need a physician's care, 
not formal psychiatric treatment. 

These cases examined in the tropical-dis- 
ease clinic thus far are limited in number, 
Most of the men examined have been resi- 
dents of North Carolina. But when the rec- 
ord indicates a 40-percent incidence of 
amebic dysentery and a 12-percent incidence 
of hookworm among the unhealthy and un- 
diagnosed servicemen of a single State, you 
wonder: What about the veterans in Ne- 
braska and in New York and California? 
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What about the infection rates to be found 
in the general population since the end of 
the war? 

Three years ago, when our armies began 
to break up, the troops flowed back into the 
United States from some of the worst pest 
holes in the Tropics, the Army and Navy did 
not have the medical machinery necessary to 
check each man thoroughly before he was 
released to civilian life. 

Top medical men of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration recognized the possibility that a 
large percentage of returning veterans later 
would seek hospital treatment because of 
tropical infections. In setting up a program 
to handle such cases the VA attempted to 
obtain the services of specially trained men 
to serve as consultants in the field of tropical 
disease. They could not provide even one 
consultant for each of the 13 VA branch offi- 
ces in this country. Qualified men were not 
to be had. 

Dr. Paul Magnuson, chief medical officer of 
the VA, would like to conduct some large- 
scale clinical investigations and determine 
exactly the incidence of amebiasis and hook- 
worm among veterans nationally. Such a 
survey is essential. But once again you come 
against the hard fact that trained men neces- 
sary to carry out the investigation are all but 
impossible to find. 

Dr. Tom Mackie on his own volition has be- 
gun a large-scale investigation of amebic in- 
fection among the civilian population of 
Winston-Salem, which will supplement the 
data being collected at the tropical disease 
clinic. It is too early to report the results, 
The early indications are that when the re- 
sults are published they will curl the hair of 
those men who look on amebiasis as an un- 
usual disease. 

PROBLEM IS NOT BEING MET 


At the present time the tropical disease 
clinic is the only unit in the entire medical 
machine of the Veterans’ Administration 
which specializes in the parasitic infections 
This clinic—capable of processing 10 to 12 
men a week—is hopelessly inadequate in the 
face of a patient load which probably ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000 former servicemen. 

Dr. Magnuson and his staff recognize that 
the tropical-disease problem is not being met. 
The VA is considering using the tropical dis- 
ease clinic in Winston-Salem as a major 
pilot plant operation. If such a pilot plant 
is set up on a relatively large scale it would 
be an invaluable place to train doctors and 
technicians in the practice of tropical medi- 
cine. These men later could staff regional 
clinics spotted throughout the country. 

This autumn the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine will open the doors of its spanking 
new tropical disease institute. This will be 
the second medical school in the United 
States offering a graduate curriculum in 
tropical medicine. The VA hopes to send a 
few (about 12) of its doctors and technicians 
to this institute for training. 

Hospital space provides another problem. 
The VA has found the money to build hospi- 
tals for the mental cases, but there is no evi- 
dence that the more numerous tropical dis- 
ease victims are receiving similar attention 

The routine treatment for amebic dysen- 
tery calls for 9 to 10 days in a hospital bed 
while a series of drugs are administered. In 
the past few months the tropical disease 
clinic has diagnosed at least 50 new cases of 
amebiasis. Those men still are standing in 
line waiting for a hospital bed. 

The fact that men suffering from undiag- 
nosed parasitic infections can find beds in 
existing veterans hospitals is not an answer 
You need only examine the records of the 
tropical disease clinic to learn that most of 
the amebic dysentery cases diagnosed in the 
clinic previously had visited these hospitalse 
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This is not an indictment of the medical 
profession. You scarcely can expect men with 
little or no training in tropical medicine to 
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diagnose and treat diseases which they have 
been-taught, at least by implication, are rare 
and seldom encountered in routine practice. 

But these facts do indict our medical 
schools. The evidence indicates that 1 out 
of every 10 patients now visiting our doctors 
have ame dysentery. Yet only a small 
fraction (about 1 percent) of these cases are 
being diagnosed. In the past the medical 
schools have not trained their graduates to 
cope With diseases of this type and they are 
not doing so today. 






A HUGE UNNECESSARY COST 


The price of this failure can be totted up in 
something more than terms of health. We 
undoubtedly are paying out huge sums in 
pensions to men stricken with undiagnosed 
infections of amebiasis and hookworm. As 
the years pass this toll will mount and it will 
be accompanied by a high-climbing price 
paid to hospitalize the aggravated cases. 

There are the indirect costs, too. The price 
paid in time lost from the job and in the on- 
the-job inefficiency which is a byproduct of 
an energy-sapping disease. These indirect 
costs also are mounting as the infection 
spreads to more of our people. 

In the United States we have been taught 
that a failure in education can be a costly 
failure. That infamous protozoa, the enda- 
moeba histolytica, provides a vivid case in 
point. 









Address ef Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


CF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Honorable HucH 
D. Scott, Jr., chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, at the Hart- 
ford Club, Hartford, Conn., Thursday, 
August 5, 1948, on the occasion of a tes- 
timonial dinner given in honor of Harold 
E. Mitchell, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman: 

I am delighted to be with the good Re- 
publicans of Connecticut tonight, to report 
on the progress of America’s great crusade 
to elect Thomas E. Dewey as President and 
Earl Warren as Vice President of the United 
States. 

This is a decisive campaign in the history 
of the United States. The forces of free- 
dom and of orderly constitutional govern- 
ment are aroused, united, and determined. 
We believe in our cause and together we 


shall gain for the American people, this 
November, one of their most important 
victories. 


In the busy weeks that have passed since 
our great convention in Philadelphia (the 
only really free convention held this year), 
we have made notable progress at head- 
quarters in Washington, and throughout 
the States. Our national organization is 
functioning at steadily increasing tempo; 
and at the Washington headquarters we are 
organized and staffed for a campaign in tune 
with the times, in harmony with the great 
issues at stake, and in coordination with all 
groups devoted to the restoration of good 
government to this good land cf ours. 

This is a crusade of fundamental Ameri- 
canism. We are out to redeem American 
constitutional government from the hands 


of reckless, spendthrift bureaucrats. 
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We are pledged that Federal finances shall 
be established on a sound, businesslike basis 
to give the American people the kind of 
government they want—not the kind the 
bureeucrats want—at a cost the people can 
afford to pay. 

In this historic effort, we are counting 
surely on Connecticut to be overwhelmingly 
in the Republican column when the votes 
are counted next November 2. You of Con- 
necticut, “the land of steady habits,” will 
help us to end spendthrift government in 
Washington, “the land of steady debits.” 

We have given much thought to the basic 
policies of our national campaign. 

We are determined to carry to the entire 
Nation an affirmative campaign—a campaign 
based on the fundamentals of our time- 
tested constitutional order. 

We shall have no time for mud slinging or 
name calling. 

We are looking not backward to the dis- 
graceful era of New Dealism, but forward 
to constructive achievement through restora- 
tion of the republican form of government. 

The progress of this mighty America is not 
advanced by invective or billingsgate, but 
by work in a common purpose. 

We have a great work before us—to re- 
claim the government of 144,000,000 people 
from the hands of an entrenched clique of 
power-grasping bureaucrats, who appear bent 
upon applying the methods and systems of 
European collectivism to our American Gov- 
ernment. 

Our platform at Philadelphia began with 
a pledge to “uphold as a beacon light for 
mankind everywhere the inspiring American 
tradition of liberty, opportunity, and justice 
for all.” 

That is the essence of our platform, and 
that is the ultimate meaning cf this great 
crusade in which we are all now engaged. 

The American people know well enough 
what an indescribable mess these last 15 
years of exverimental statism have left, not 
only in Washington, but in every community 
in these United States. 

We have had 15 long years of govern- 
ment by guess, of rule at random, of distress 
through directives. 

The biggest reality before us today is the 
Federal debt of $253,000,000,000—a tinder 
box of inflation—which only sound policies 
and conscientious administration could 
manage over the coming years in a way to 
insure a strong and prosperous America in a 
peaceful world. 

Governor Dewey is sound. You here in 
Connecticut know his record in Albany. He 
is conscientious, a faithful public servant, 
young, able, vigorous, truly devoted to the 
America which gave him such great oppor- 
tunities for public service. He is a man of 
these times. He and Governor Warren are 
what I have before described as ‘a dream- 
boat of a ticket.” 

Our party came into being nearly a century 
ago to promote the cause of human freedom. 
It has never failed those fundamental princi- 
ples of freedom which called it into being, 

Today we are threatened by a new form 
of human slavery; slavery to government 
debt, to inflation, to all the ills which flow 
from imprudent management of a God-given 
wealth and plenty. 

A nation, no less than an individual or a 
family, is subject to the immutable laws of 
thrift and prudence, There are moral forces 
in this world which no man, nor no nation, 
can escape. When a nation squanders its 
substance through weak or ineffective gov- 
ernmental policies, it is guilty of misconduct, 
if not of actual misfeasance in office, 

The penalty for us is a burdensome na- 
tional debt, a debt which today calls for more 
interest every year than we needed before the 
New Deal to carry the entire Federal budget, 
including the Army and the Navy. To say 
that “we owe it to ourselves” doesn’t help as 
you dish it out to the tax collector, 





High prices are an inescapable consequence 
of Government-made inflation. In June 
1948, for example, Mr. Truman’s new addi. 
tions to the public pay roll increased by 
26,004. This means that 866 tax-supporteq 
employees were taken on each day in June by 
the gentleman who grieves about the high 
cost of everything, including government, 

We have been traveling the broad, eas 
inflation highway for 15 long years. It is a 
distinct betrayal of public responsibility; 
more, it is an act of deliberate deceit to 
suggest that the evil work of 15 spendthrift 
years may be undone now by a special session 
of Congress in 15 days. The President knows 
the causes lie deep and will not use the 
remedies already in his hands. 

Our platform pledged an honest and sin. 
cere effort tocurb inflation. Our party today 
is engaged in that effort. We pledged— 

1. “Progressive reduction of the’ cost of 
government through elimination of waste.” 

That is why the Republican Congress, now 
in special session at the call of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, will not enact 
the new spending proposals urged upon it. 
We do not expect to add to your high cost of 
living by increasing your tax burden on the 
President's political say-so, 

If all the new programs suggested last 
week were enacted, we soon should have a 
Federal budget of considerably more than 
$60,000,000,000 a year, instead of the forty- 
three billions authorized for the current fiscal 
year. We will block these loose spending 
proposals in Washington. 

2. Our second pledge against inflation was 
this: “Stimulation of production as the 
surest way to lower prices.” 

That means simply that when we take 
over the Administrative arm of Government, 
we are going to take the bureaucrats off the 
necks of our farmers, businessmen, and 
workers. 

It is not in the American tradition for citi- 
zens to spend half their time filling out 
Government forms in triplicate, or to stand 
around for days on end waiting for permis- 
sion to buy a carload of lumber or steel with 
which to build a new home, factory, or barn 
With less Government forms will come more 
building forms for more and more increased 
construction. 

Our third pledge to fight inflation was this: 
A pledge which has been in every Republi- 
can platform since the formation of our 
party. It is only three short words, “‘a sound 
currency.” 

Until we can make our money stand steady 
we cannot expect to restore an equilibrium 
between money and goods. 

Our fourth pledge against inflation was 
about equally brief and pointed—“Reduction 
of the public debt.” 

Can we do these things in 15 days with a 
hostile veto-happy President in the White 
House? You know that we cannot, 

These are honest, American measures of 
Federal policy. They could be put into oper- 
ation tomorrow by an Administration really 
intent upon checking high prices. 

We do not propose to set up a dozen new 
control agencies and hundreds of new job 
holders to regulate, supervise, ration and 
regiment every aspect of American life. 

At the present rate of Federal operations, 
with more than 2,000,000 people on the civil 
rolls of the Government, the average civil 
service payroller represents a Government 
expenditure of $21,500 a year. 

But during the last 12 years of our Re- 
publican Administration in Washington, 
when we carried only about 560,000 people 
On the Federal rolls, each Government work- 
er represented an average expenditure of 
only $8,036 a year. 

That’s a thumb-nall picture of what th> 
spendthrift bureaucrats have been doing to 
the American people for the last 15 years. 
That's the stuff that inflation is made of. 
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Not only have the bureaucrats saddled us 
with four payrollers for every one employed 
by the Republicans; they have almost tripled 
the average Government expenditure per pay- 
roller each year. 

Such, then is the task before us, fellow 
Republicans. During the last 3 years the 
Washington bureaucrats have developed a 
new theory of Government spending. 

They tell us that if you spend one of your 
own hard-earned dollars, that’s inflationary. 

But if the same dollar is taxed away from 
you, before you ever get your pay envelope, 
and the Government then spends it, that’s 
not inflationary. 

That curious economic doctrine is far re- 
moved from the principles of plain speaking 
and honest dealing with the people. We 
are determined to give no quarter to such 
deceitful double-talk in this great campaign 
of 1948. 

Ve do not lock upon the American people 
as children to be guided, managed and de- 
ceivd by government. 

Our Philadelphia platform pledges, on the 
other hand—“Maximum voluntary coopera- 
tion between citizens, and minimum de- 
pendence upon law.” 

The American people have behind them a 
radition of more than 300 years of freedom 
and self-government. 

The duty of the Republican Party today is 
to give expression to the inborn yearning of 
our people for a government which will 
maintain peace and order, with a minimum 
of interference and meddling in the inti- 
mate daily concerns of the citizen. 

Our people are mature “and self-reliant. 
They can plan better for themselves than 
the Government can plan for them. They 
know what they want in government. They 
want less government, better government, 
sound government; they want efficient gov- 
ernment, administered by prudent men who 
have faith and confidence in the American 
ay of life. Above all, they want honest gov- 
rnment, and at less cost, with less confusion, 
ess bureaucracy and less red tape. 
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The Republican Congress Makes Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber of 1946, the American people, dis- 
turbed by the disastrous results of 14 
years of New Deal maladministration in 
Washington, discharged the Democratic 
Congress and called upon the Republi- 
can Party to rescue the Nation from ruin. 

With full appreciation of the terrific 
task before it, the Republican Party ac- 
cepted the mandate of the people and 
took charge of the Congress in January 
of 1947, 

During the period which has elapsed 
since the 1946 elections, the Republican 
Congress has been thwarted and blocked 
at every turn by a hostile President, who 
remained in charge of the executive 
branch only by the grace of the consti- 
tutional provision for the selection of a 
Chief Executive on a quadrennial in- 
stead of a biennial basis. 

Despite this handicap the Republican 
Congress discharged its responsibilities 
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to the American people with courage, 
foresight, and understanding. 

For the record, here are some of the 
major accomplishments of the Eighti- 
eth Congress: 

Freed competitive enterprise: Liber- 
ated the people from 76,000 rules, regu- 
lations, directives, and orders, thereby 
releasing the energy and the capacity of 
the people with resulting all-time highs 
in employment, production, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,000 an- 
nual national income. 

BUDGET IS BALANCED 


Balanced Federal budget: The Federal 
Treasury for the first time in 16 years is 
using black ink instead of red and is no 
longer resorting to inflationary deficit 
spending. Fiscal 1948 ended with the 
biggest Treasury surplus in all history— 
$8,419,469 843, seven times the previous 
high established 21 years ago. 

Cut national debt: Prudenily shaved 
$7,000,000,000 off the public debt. 

Pruned spengithrift budgets: Cut Presi- 
dent Truman’s padded budgets more 
than $6,000,000,000 and lopped off more 
billions in hold-over war-time appropria- 
tions in the greatest, most complex gov- 
ernment financial conversion from war 
to peace in all time. 

Cut taxes: Reduced taxes $4,800,000,- 
000 despite three Presidential vetoes, 
with 71 percent of the tax relief going to 
those with incomes under $5,000, 7,400,- 
000 wage earners in the lowest brackets 
removed from the tax roll, married cou- 
ples allowed to divide their income for 
tax purposes and special relief for per- 
sons over 65, and the blind. 

Improved labor-management _rela- 
tions: Passed over Presidential veto the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act 
providing fair and just procedures for 
peaceful settlement of labor-manage- 
ment disputes; protecting the rights of 
workers to unionize and control their 
unions, to bargain collectively and to 
strike; restoring constitutional rights of 
employers, and safeguarding all the peo- 
ple against widespread work and pro- 
duction stoppages that imperil the nat- 
ional welfare. 

Exposed Communists: Battled for elim- 
ination of Communists, Fascists, and 
other subversives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment; exposed Communists’ infiltra- 
tion in a minority of labor unions and in 
the Hollywood film industry; caused jail- 
ing of Communists for contempt of Con- 
gress; landed top Soviet Russia agents in 
jail and advanced legislation for public 
registration of alien-controlled Com- 
munists. 

FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 

Aided foreign nations: Appropriated 
$9,579,657,128—$2,377,573,900 in first ses- 
sion and $7,202,083,228 in second session 
including $1,000,000,000 for reconstruc- 
tion loans—for relief to impoverished 
humanity in foreign countries, to help 
reestablish their national economies and 
to restrain Communists’ aggression; cre- 
ated an economic cooperation adminis- 
tration to administer foreign aid; kept 
all Congressional commitments to United 
Nations. 

Joined International Refugee Organ- 
ization and gave it $71,073,900 to carry 
on. 
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Enacted a bill to admit 205,000 dis- 
placed persons in next 2 years and per- 
mit 15,000 refugees already in the United 
States to remain. 

Strengthened national defense: Res- 
cued our disintegrating national Mili- 
tary Establishment by unifying the 
armed services, by forcing adoption of a 
plan of action, by increasing appropria- 
tions to a total of $20,500,000,0C0, plus 
contract authorizations, with special em- 
phasis upon air power, and by adopting 
a temporary selective-service act; pro- 
vided for development of better weapons, 
including atomic bombs; authorized 
$178,000,000 for merchant marine expan- 
sion, and revised army justice in an ef- 
fort to assure completely fair treatment 
under army law for officers and enlisted 
men, 

HELP FOR VETERANS 


Cared for veterans: Passed 188 bills 
meeting needs of war veterans, including 
increased compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with and without dependents; in- 
creased compensation for dependent 
survivors of war dead: increased sub- 
sistence payments to World War II vet- 
erans in institutional training; increased 
allowances for student GI’s; increased 
proportional pay for veterans in on-the- 
job training, and cashing of GI terminal- 
leave bonds; higher pensions for Span- 
ish-American War veterans, and aids for 
veterans’ housing. 

Generated building boom: Took hous- 
ing problem from the bungling New Deal 
administration; freed the building indus- 
try of stifling rules, regulations, and 
directives; stimulated construction 
through Government guarantees of 
building loans; had Government assume 
large part of responsibility for veterans’ 
loans and gave war veterans priority in 
home building and rental of new homes. 
In 1946, under New Deal regimentation 
and confusion 437,800 dwelling units 
were completed; in 1947, under Repub- 
lican free enterprise and sound Govern- 
ment aid, 835,100 units were completed, 
and in 1948 a million dwelling units will 
be completed in the biggest building 
boom of all time. 

Helped farmers: Adopted long-range 
agriculture program pledging price sup- 
port for maximum production of food: 
provided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress: 
appropriated more than $500,000,000 for 
soil conservation; launched greatest 
rural road-building program in history; 
fostered stability of agriculture through 
a new, workable crop insurance act; 
chartered Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and greatly expanded Government 
aid in campaigns against livestock foot- 
and-mouth disease and crop deterrents 
such as weeds, insects, and other pests 

Forwarded reclamation, river and 
harbor improvements, flocd control; 
rescued the vitally needed, Republican- 
inaugurated reclamation program for the 
West from President Truman’s disas- 
trous money-freeze order of August 1946, 
and appropriated more money for recla- 
mation ($389,804,000) than any previous 
Congress; likewise made record-breaking 
appropriations for river and harbor im- 
provements ($285,500,000) and flood con- 


trol $ 712,063,000 ail bei 8 sential to 
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expansion and protection of our national 
economy. 
SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANDED 


Expanded social security: Passed over 
Presidential veto a bill increasing pay- 
ments by $5 per month for the needy 
aged and the blind, and increasing pay- 
ments by $3 per month for each depend- 
ent child, thereby adding $184,000,000 
annually to social-security payments re- 
ceived by 3,500,000 needy dependent chil- 
dren, the aged, and the blind; and ex- 
empting from social-security insurance 
payments newspaper and magazine ven- 
dors and other independent contractors 
over whom no employer exercises direct 
control, thereby preventing an impair- 
ment of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund built up by those who 
had paid taxes over the years. 

Established a National Heart Institute 
within the United States Public Health 
Service to fight America’s No. 1 killer, 
diseases of the heart and circulation; 
provided $500,000 for the research insti- 
tute to combat these diseases, which af- 
fect 1 person in 16, cause 1 out of every 3 
deaths, and result in a loss of 152,000,000 
workdays a year. 

Provided $28,400,000 for the National 
Cancer Institute to study the disease of 
cancer and to disseminate knowledge on 
how to reduce its terrible toll in lives. 

Provided a cost-of-living pay increase 
for postal and other Federal employees. 
Despite President Truman’s opposition 
as expressed in a budget message to Con- 
gress, we gave 478,000 postal workers a 
pay increase of $450 a year each and 
840,000 civil-service employees a boost of 
$330 each; increased some postal rates 
as a partial offset to the $600,000,000 
cost of the pay rise. 

Facilitated the making of equitable 
and nondiscriminatory transportation 
rates. Passed over Presidential veto the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill, exempting railroads 
from antitrust suits for rate agreements, 
provided the rates are approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as be- 
ing in the public interest. 

IMPROVED EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Improved United States Employment 
Service: Enacted over Presidential veto 
a bill transferring and improving the 
United States Employment Service from 
the Department of Labor to the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Created Government Reorganization 
Commission: Established a bipartisan 
commission, headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover, which is preparing for 
submission to the next Congress a com- 
prehensive plan for reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment in the interests of efficiency and 
economy—2 major operation on the 
sprawling, tax-eating bureaucracy. 

Acted to limit President’s terms: Sub- 
mitted to the States for ratificaticn a 


constitutional amendment limiiing 
Presidents to two terms. 
Authorized voluntary trade agree- 


ments: Empowered the President, upon 
advice of the Attorney General, to ap- 
prove voluntary agreements among bus- 
iness firms to ration and channel com- 
modities in short supply to the most es- 


sential purposes domestically and to 
meet foreign commitments. 

Extended export controls: Temporar- 
ily extended and strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s authority to control exports in 
line with United States policy to favor 
cooperating nations and withhold sinews 
of war from noncooperating countries. 

Aided small businesses: Created spe- 
cial committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives which are seeing that 
small businesses, the backbone of Amer- 
ican industry, get a fair break, especially 
in the awarding of Government con- 
tracts for national defense and aid to 
foreign nations. 

Extended Reciprocal Trade Act with 
reasonable safeguards: Extended for 1 
year the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, with amendments requiring the 
President to report to Congress and the 
people when, in secretly making @ trade 
agreement with a foreign country, he 
exceeds recommendations made by the 
United States Tariff Commission pursu- 
ant to standards prescriSed by Congress 
for protection of American industries 
and agriculture. 

LEGISLATION BENEFITS ALL 


The Republican Congress passed hun- 
dreds of other measures that are bene- 
fiting every segment of our population 
and creating wholesome conditions for 
prosperity and happiness; measures but- 
tressing industries, agriculture, and 
mining; supplying long-needed banking 
legislation; strengthening the Federal 
Reserve banks’ operation; reorganizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and in other ways making for sound na- 
tional pregress. 

Scores of investigations of charges of 
fraud, corruption, and weary incompe- 
tence by the tired, warring, quarreling, 
bolt-ridden Democrat administration 
were made. Scandalous situations were 
exposed, including: 

Gambling in the grain and other com- 
modity markets by persons in positions 
to know when the Government was buy- 
ing for shipment abroad—gambling that 
helped raise the cost of living for all our 
people; 

Irregularities in negotiation of war 
contracts; 

Attempts by the administration high- 
ups, including the President, to pervert 
the nonpartisan Republican-created vast 
reclamation program that is so vital to 
the West into a political football. 

And, worst of all, a stubborn resistance 
by administration officials to a purging 
of Communists, pinkoes, and other sub- 
versives from the Government household 
was revealed. 

We reorganized the congressional leg- 
islative machinery, telescoped many 
committees into a few and staffed them 
with specialists in their responsibilities. 

We created a joint congressional 
committee which is keeping constant 
watch on all factors entering into the 
cost of living and making recommenda- 
tions. 

We sent our own committees across 
the country and thus gathered first- 
hand information, and we sent special 
committees to Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East for study and report 
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on conditions that required action py 
Congress. 

Fumbling and bungling by the New 
Dealers in our foreign relations, with 
their parade of Secretaries of State, 
have produced confusion in foreign poli- 
cies that has delayed durable peace and 
is having an expensive impact upon our 
comestic economy. 

CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 


Many of the ills confronting the 
United States and the world, root causes 
for high prices, about $30,000,000,000 in 
aid given to foreign countries since the 
cessation of hostilities and rebuilding of 
our national defenses, stem from the 
betrayals at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam. 

The Republican Party had no part in 
making those blunders. Our leaders in 
Congress were not consulted when the 
tottering structure for peace was being 
built. On many of the foreign policies, 
the so-called bipartisan policy, has been 
a myth because our Republican leaders 
were not consulted. 

Responsibility for the bankrupt diplo- 
macy cannot be escaped by the Truman 
administration on the ground that it is 
the product of bipartisan policy. 

It is obvious that an administration 
which harbors so many who See in the 
Russian way of doing things a better 
system than Our own could not be ex- 
pected to follow a consistent and firm 
position in dealing with communism at 
home or abroad. 


LT Ae 


Loan to the State of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to extend my remarks regarding the 
resolution which my very good friend 
and colleague, ANDREW L. Somers, of New 
York, has just submitted today, calling 
upon the President to direct the Export- 
Import Bank to extend a loan of $150,- 
000,000 to the state of Israel. 

I know that I speak for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, re- 
flected in the attitude of many Members 
of Congress, when I say that America’s 
interests are deeply involved in the in- 
dependence and security of the state of 
Israel. It is vitally essential that we 
make this money available at once be- 
cause of the great strategic stake which 
we have in the Middle East, a stake 
which is being eyed closely today by the 
eastern powers. 

It is a well-known fact that the most 
modern and most cffective military 
power in the whole Middle East today 
is the new state of Israel. This is a fact 
which most of our so-called military ex- 
perts in the State Department are rather 
foolishly realizing at this late date; for 
it is no secret that they were the very 
men who advised that the Arabs were 











the favorites in this struggle and, there- 
fore, openly condoned the arms em- 
bargo on Palestine and the withdrawal 
of any and all support for the belea- 
guered and fighting Hebrews in Pales- 
tine. But today they will admit that 
~ were betting on the wrong horse 

1d they find themselves in the ticklish 
a ation of completely reversing their 
policy and trying to convince the people 
of Is rael that in all good faith we want 

m as our partners in the Middle East. 
This loan, which Mr. Somers has asked 
for today, coming at this moment, when 
the people of Israel are in dire need of 
economic capital and are burdened with 
the great problem of repatriation of their 
pe yple from the camps of Europe, is a 
cood way to begin to show our good 
faith. 

One of the very few men who has for 
year's understood and believed in the suc- 
cess and effectiveness of the Hebrew 
fighting for his homeland on his home 
eround, has been my good friend, the 
distinguished Representative from New 
York (Mr. Somers], His vision and fore- 
sioht in backing the cause of the He- 
brew people is clearly seen by his long 
record in Congress on their behalf. And 
his backing has not been mere sentiment. 
As far back as 1940, Mr. Somers intro- 
duced the first bill asking for concrete 
legislation that was ever asked for in 
Congress for the Hebrew nation. At that 
time it was a resolution asking for the 
creation of a Hebrew military force in 
Palestine to fight against the common 
enemy. Even at that time Mr. Somers 

lized that the Hebrew population of 
Palestine and its prospective citizens 
scattered in Europe had to obtain mili- 
tary training and be accorded the right 
to fight against Hitler, knowing full well 

t the day would soon come when they 
would have to defend their own national 
freedom in Palestine. At that time Mr. 


my 





triots who, during those crucial and fate- 
ful years, came to talk with Members of 
Congress and with leaders in the Ameri- 
can Government and asked them to be- 
lieve that there would be a free Hebrew 
republic c one day and that it would be 
able to defend itself and eventually be- 
come our most valuable ally in Asia 
Minor. Mr. Somers not only took Peter 
Bergson seriously, but he became the 
leader of a group of Americans who 
fought for aid to the Hebrew nation in 
their struggle for independence and free- 
qom, 
Today, of course, America is convinced 
t the state of Israel is a nation to be 
reckoned with because of their impres- 
ive defense of their state since its in- 
ption in May of 1948, against the ag- 
gressions of seven Arab League states. 
But, in the years prior to 1948, Mr. Som- 
ERS Was among those who realized that 
the underground fighters who resisted 
the British tyranny in their country were 
not terrorists but rather patriots and fu- 
ture citizens of a free country. The 
sic war of Hebrew liberation, forced 
the British to relinquish their occupation 
of the Holy Land and give it over to the 
United Nations. 
The people of 
been de 


America have 
eply moved by the rightnes 


always 
s and 
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justice of the Hebrew cause, but they 
have been mostly impressed by the fact 
that any society which loves freedom so 
earnestly must be courted as an ally, not 
only for its contributions to humanity 
but also because of its effectiveness in 
defending and maintaining those con- 
tributions which are a part of our way of 
life. 

In closing I want to say that it is par- 
ticularly fitting that the United States 
was the first to recognize the State of 
Israel and it naturally follows that we 
will not allow this new born nation to 
suffer unncessarily at this crucial point 
in their history. At the same time, the 
United States has embarked on a policy 
of rehabilitation for all of Europe and it 
seems logical to ask that this small loan, 
which can be the beginning of a new 
phase in our relationship with the demo- 
cratic state of Israel, be granted imme- 
diately, 





Virginia Veteran Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Don- 
ald E. Reece has prepared a comprehen- 
sive outline of veterans’ rights and bene- 
fits as provided by the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Mr. Reece is 
national service officer of the Disabled 
American Veterans and has his office at 
211 Campbell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. For 
the ready reference of veterans in Vir- 
ginia, I submit for the Recorp Mr. 
Reece’s compilation: 

VIRGINIA VETERAN LAWS 
(By Donald E. Reece) 

BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

An appropriation is made to Confederate 
memorial associations for the care of graves 
of Confederate soldiers. 

CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 


A soldier in actual military service, or a 
mariner, or a seaman being at sea, may dis- 
pose of his personal estate as he might have 
done prior to statutory regulation. 

Disability of minority is waived for a vet- 
eran to contract under the GI bill of rights. 

Acknowledgment is made of legal instru- 
ments executed by members of the armed 
forces 

Provision is made for administration of 
estates of members of the armed forces miss- 
ing in action, etc. 

An owner of a motor vehicle in the armed 
services may authorize a member of his im- 
mediate family to transfer title. 

Presumption of formal execution of wills 
made by persons in military service is pro- 
vided. 

Protection is afforded to persons acting un- 
der power of attorney granted by members 
of the armed forces. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided for members of the armed forces. 
CLAIMS, ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS; 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 


lerks of courts and the registrar of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics are required to 
furnish, without charge, to veterans, their 
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dependents or representatives, certified copies 
of vital records, orders relating to guardian- 
ship, etc., for use in presenting claims to the 
United States Veterans’ Administration. The 
fee for a certified copy of the record of dis- 
charge papers is limited to 50 cents. 

Clerks of courts shall record, free of 
charge, the discharge certificate of any vet- 
eran of any war in which the United States 
has been engaged. 

The fee for recording discharge papers of 
World War veterans in the World War 
morial Record is limited to $5 cents. 

An appropriation is made for the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of claims against the 
Veterans’ Administration and other Federal 
agencies on behalf of disabled war veterans 
and their dependents, and the surviving de- 
pendents of deceased war veterans. 

A division of War Veterans’ Claims has been 
created under the Attorney General to render 


Me- 


assistance to veterans, their widows and 
orphans with annual appropriations pro- 
vided. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS; QUALIFICATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND TRADES 

Teachers have certain 

State scholarships disc 
tary service, 


ations 


oblig under 
harged by active mili- 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
VETERANS 

Educational aid is extended to children of 
persons killed or totally and permanently 
disabled as a result of service in World Wars 
I and II in an amount not exceeding $200 per 
year. 

EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 

Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Five- and ten-point preference is gr 
to veterans of World Wars I and II in 
employment examinations. 

Removal of disability of holding office un- 
der or receiving pension from the United 
States Government is provided, thus per- 
mitting members of the armed forces and 
veterans to hold State office. 

State, county, and municipal officers and 
employees are restored to former positions 
after di marge from the armed forces. 

War service credit is granted under the 
State retirement system. 


FOR CHILDREN OF 


inted 
State 





EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, 
ETC. 
Money received as C nsion is 
exempt from levy, garnishment, or attach- 
ment. 


GARNISHMENT, 


nfederate p< 


GUARDIANSHIP 

A trustee may be appointed for an incom- 
petent veteran where it appears that one is 
needed for the purpose of receiving and ad- 
ministering benefits of compensation and in- 
surance payable by the United Siates Goy- 
ernment, or negotiating sales or rental of 
lands in behalf of said veteran. 

HOMES 
authority which may be 
elop and operate w-cost 
projects for World War 


Any housing 
created may dev 
nonprofit housing 
II veterans. 


Confederate veterans and their wives, and 
munitions workers may be admitted to the 
Lee Camp Soldiers’ Home. 

A Confederate Mi morial Park |! been 
dedicated to the perpetual occupancy and 
ise of the R. E. Lee Camp Home for Con- 


federate veterans. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
Incompetent veterans may be committed 
and transierred to State or Federal hospital 


MEMORIALS 


Any county, city, or town may appropriate 
money for erecting a memorial to veterans, 
PENSIONS 
Pensions are paid to Confede! eterans, 
their widows, hospital matrons, an 1 


servants 





RECORDS, RELICS, ETC. 

Induction and discharge records from 
draft boards of World War II veterans have 
been given to clerks of courts. 

The Confederate Memorial Institute is 
keeping and preserving the three Confed- 
erate flags delivered to Virginia by the State 
of Michigan. 

tosters of camps of Confederate veterans 
have been recorded by clerks of courts. 

A Werld War II history commission has 
been created to edit and publish information 
and material on the State’s contribution. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Life insurance companies may invest funds 
in loans secured by mortgages on real estate 
to the extent guaranteed under the GI bill 
of rights. 

Local units may levy taxes for aid to Con- 
federate veterans or their widows. 


nt of education, provides vocational 
to veterans not entitled to same from 
‘ans’ Administraticn. 






the Vet 


TAX EXEMPTIONS; EXEMPTION FROM LICENSE 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 


Pensions received from the United States 
or the State on account of military or naval 
service of the recipient or relative are exempt 
from income tax. 

Licenses to practice law may ke granted 
certain veterans of World War II. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
inheritance tax. 

Abatement of penalties and interest on 
certain taxes of members of the armed forces 
is provided. 

Motor vehicle operators’ licenses are ex- 
tended during service in the armed forces, 
with refund on unused portion of fee paid 
and transfer of title. 

The unused portion of the annual truck 
licenses may be applied on a new license 
after demobilization. 

Veterans of World War II are exempt from 
poll tax for 3 years prior to discharge. 

Payment of poll tax is made by the State 
out of the armed service poll-tax fund on 
members of the armed forces. 

Insurance agents’ and solicitors’ licenses 
are renewed following military service. 

Real and personal property of veterans’ or- 
ganizations is exempt from taxation. 





UNIFORMS 

Rights of veterans have been established 
with respect to the uniform, insignia, etc., 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. 

VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

Provision has been made for the registra- 
tion of names, badges, etc., of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. The unauthorized use or wear- 
ing of such insignia is a misdemeanor and 
is punishable by a fine not exceeding $100, 
or in case of default, 60 days in jail. 

Armory privileges are extended to veterans’ 
organizations. 

Quarters in the State office building are 
provided for all war veterans’ organizations, 

Property which passes to veterans’ organi- 
vations is exempt from inheritance and gift 
taxes. 





Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, I include the following letter I have 
received from Morgan Sirong, executive 
secretary of the Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials of the 
State of New York, in which is set forth 
a resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization: 


CONFERENCE OF MAYORS AND 
OTHER MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Albany, N. Y., August 4, 1948. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The New York 
State Conference of Mayors passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at its annual meeting in 
June urging the passage of adequate housing 
and urban redevelopment legislation by Con- 
gress: 

“V7hereas housing is a critical problem in 
the cities and villages in New York State; 
and 

“Whereas these cities and villages require 
firancial aid for the construction of public 
housing accommodations and for slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Conference of 
Mayors of New York Siate, petition the Fed- 
eral Congress to enact without delay an ade- 
quate and comprehensive housing bill.” 

The meeting was attended by 510 city ard 
village officials representing most of the cities 
and villages in the State. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

In 1947 the mayors’ conference passed a 
similar resolution. 

May we urge you to press for the passase 
of this legislation at the present session of 
Congress? 

Very sincerely yours, 
MORGAN STRONG, 
Executive Secretary. 





Why No Lighter-Than-Air Craft? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years there has been an effort to 
have study, research, and development of 
lighter-than-air ships. While there has 
been some study by the armed forces, yet 
there has been no peacetime study, re- 
search, or development with reference to 
use of lighter-than-air craft for com- 
mercial purposes or use in time of war. 
It seems that every suggestion as to such 
study has met with opposition by the 
executive side of the Government. 

The Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board believe that study should be given 
to lighter-than-air craft for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. The 
Senate and House passed such legisla- 
tion suggested by the Congressional Avi- 
ation Policy Board, yet the President of 
the United States says there should be 
no study and I am including his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pity that because 
of some secret maneuvers, there is no 
study, operation, or development of 
lighter-than-air craft that might pos- 
sibly benefit the people of America as 
well as be of assistance in time of war. 





Who are the secret advisers that haye 
been able to stop the study, experiment 
and development of lighter-than-aj; 
craft for the United States, especially 
when it has been testified that Russia 
has great supplies of helium, and fur. 
ther when the Secretary of Defense says: 


The Departments of the Army and Aijr 
Force do not feel that the subject matter 
of the bill comes within the purview of their 
operations, and the Department of the Navy 
has informed this office that they have no 
plans, at the present time, for the develop. 
ment of lighter-than-air rigid airships for 
either commercial Or war ure. 


THE WHITE Hovsz, 
Washington, July 31, 1948, 
Hon. ALvIN F. WEICHEL, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 14 to Mr. Ross with 
respect to the Fresident’s veto of H. R. 6628, 
a bill to authorize the Maritime Commission 
to study the commercial possibility of rigid 
airships. 

In announcing the President’s veto of this 
measure Mr. Ross explained that among the 
factors which the President took into consid- 
eration was the negative conclusion concern- 
ing Government financing of this type of re- 
search reached by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee in its survey of the problem 2 years 
ago. The committee concluded that a prac- 
tical test of commercial possibilities would 
cost at least $40,000,000 and that the military 
and commercial possibilities appeared too 
limited to justify any such expenditure at 
that time. This conclusion was considered 
to be equally relevant at the present time, 
particularly in view of the current size of the 
Federal budget and the need for economy 
wherever possible. 

In addition the President took into con- 
sideration the fact that the bill placed in the 
Maritime Commission responsibility for a 
survey which was properly the concern of the 
aviation agencies of the Government. The 
economic, engineering, and safety problems 
of lighter-than-air rigid aircraft are obvi- 
ously more closely related to other methods 
of air transport than to surface vessels. As 
Mr. Ross indicated at the time, the President 
found no sound reason for placing in a non- 
aviation agency, which was not equipped for 
the purpose, the responsibility for develop- 
ment of a special and experimental type of 
air transport. 

With respect to your request for copies of 
the recommendations received from the va- 
rious departments and agencies, you are 
aware, I am sure, that this correspondence 
constitutes a privileged communication be- 
tween the departments and the President. 
As a matter of policy, it is not beliéved ap- 
propriate that such agency recommendations 
to the President be made available. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaTTHEW J. CONNELLY, 
Secretary to the President, 





The President and the Civil-Rights Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 











orp, I include the following article by 
Johu O'Donnell: 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


Some of our solicitous and helpful readers 
are writing in to suggest that this Washing- 
+on weather must be getting us down, that 
we're becoming a sourpuss, a bilious old 
meanie and reveal a surly temper when we 
1 with a sour eye on Harry Truman’s cur- 

preastbeating for civil rights and aboli- 

f the poll tax. 

Well, we’ll break down and admit the 
We think Truman’s so-called civil- 

; program is strictly poltical, that he’s 

ne the drums for it now merely to lure 
e radical fringe of the New Deal away from 
Wallace and back into the Roosevelt-Truman 
and that under his hide Harry Truman 
Missvuri feels the same today on these 

us he did when he was in the Senate. 

And on this point we suggest that political 
minds be improved by getting down the back 

lumes of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and 

ig the proceedings in the Senate on 
he hot afternoon of August 25, 1942. 

We had millions of men in uniform at that 
ti and the big question was in providing 
methods by which the service men and 
women could vote in the coming general 
elections in November. 

That afternoon, Republican Senator C. 
Waytanp Brooks, of Illinois, called up his 
amendment to the soldiers vote bill. 

rhe Brooks amendment read: 

“No person in military service in time of 
war shall be required as a condition of vot- 
ing in any election for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, elector for President or Vice President 

r for Senators or Members of the House of 
Representatives to pay any poll tax or other 

x or make any other payment to any State 
or political subdivision thereof.” 

The Brooks amendment passed, 33 to 20. 

But how do you think the then Senator 
from Missouri voted? A lusty, booming 


+o 





And, how do you think his present run- 
ning mate on the Democratic Presidential 

ket, the Honorable “Dear ALBEN” BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky, voted? A rich, sonorous “nay.” 

The liberal Democrats that afternoon went 

ng with a solid Republican front to put 
the anti-poll-tax measure across. Demo- 
crats such as Senator (now United States 
judge) Bone, of Washington, the late David 
I, Walsh, of Massachusetts, McCarran, of 
Nevada, Jim Mead, of New York, Bob Rey- 
nolds, of North Carolina, joined up with GOP 
Senators Taft, Bridges, Brooks, Lodge, Van- 
denberg, Wiley and the rest to kill the poll- 
tax restrictions in soldier voting. 

But not Truman and BarKLey. They stuck 
With Georgia’s Dick Russet. (the Dixiecrat 
favorite at the Philadelphia convention) and 
the rest of the poll-tax supporters—Tom 
ONNALLY, Of Texas, MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, 
REWS, Of Florida, Grorce of Georgia, and 
the others. 

Now this flip-flop by Truman on the poll- 
tax issue doesn’t mean that High Tax Harry, 
the Democratic Presidential candidate of 
1948, has changed his fundamental view since 
the days when he was Harry the Pendergast 
boy from Missouri up in the United States 
Senate. It means that Harry, the politician, 
has got a bad case of the jitters, is dismayed 
(as well he should be) at the utter collapse 

{ confusion of his administration, and 
can't even remember today his stand on im- 
portant issues only a few years back. 

It’s of a piece with that letter we printed 





Monday—the letter to the St. Louis Star- 
Times, March 6, 1944, in which then Senator 


‘ruman angrily (and properly) resented the 
{ by the late President Roosevelt to 
browbeat Congress into adopting his particu- 
lar tax plan and scolded the legislative 
branch—just as President Truman is scolding 
the Congress tod:y 


+ 
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On Capitol Hill, the boys just give Truman 
a scorniul brush-off. But Truman as Sena- 
tor, took pen in hand and wrote— 

“A little more common sense in the ad- 
ministration approach to things that have 
to be done and a little less demagogery for 
the purpose of appealing to the ignorant 
and uninformed.” 

But Truman the President remembers 
nothing of Truman the Senator and has 
learned nothing since he moved from Capitol 
Hill to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. At this 
White House conference, blasting away at 
the congressional revelations of Red infiltra- 
tion high in the Democratic administration, 
he gets off this crack at the co-equal legisla- 
tive branch of the Government: 

“The public hearings underway are serv- 
ing no useful purpose. On the contrary, 
they are doing irreparable harm to certain 
persons, seriously impairing the morale of 
Federal employees, and undermining public 
confidence in Government.” 

In the first place it’s none of a Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s business how the Congress of the 
United States goes about its business of col- 
lecting information on which to base legis- 
lative action. Truman is right when he 
says that the hearings “are doing irrepara- 
ble harm” to certain persons. Among those 
certain persons are Presidential candidate 
Truman and the traitors, pinkos, fellow 
travelers, dupes, and lunatics brought to 
Washington since March 1933. When Tru- 
man says the hearings are undermining 
public confidence in the Government he’s 
wrong or, more probably doesn’t know the 
difference between the Government of the 
United States and the political administra- 
tion which at the moment happens to be 
running it. 

No one has lost any confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. President. But if you say that 
the citizens have lost all confidence and re- 
spect for the administration which F. D. R. 
and you have controlled—then, brother, you 
said a mouthful. 





Aid to China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
prepared by me and correspondence 
relating thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, as the Congress well knows, 
the Government of China has been engaged 
since the war’s end in a struggle for its very 
existence against Chinese Communists who 
have been supplied with arms, ammunition, 
and technical advice by the Soviet Union. 
The Nationalist Government, which was our 
ally during the war, has lost to the Com- 
munists the northern half of its territories. 
During the long period of this fateful str 
gle the United States has been lax in filling 
its moral commitments to the Chinese Na- 





tion. It is the feeling of many of us that our 
Nation has lost a tremendous advantage 


through our laxness because we have allowed 
the Soviet Union to gain by default so strong 
a position in the East. 

To remedy the deplorable trend of events 
in China, this Congress has taken action to 
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provide military supplies to the Nationalist 
Government. The action of the Congress 
was taken to correct the long policy of inac- 
tion in China which the administration has 
espoused. 

I would like at this time to present a series 
of letters which I ask be printed in the Rec- 
orD following these remarks. These letters, 
Mr. Fresident, are documentation of the fact 
that the administration has continued its 
policy of inaction and delay in China over 
the months since the Congress expressed in 
unmistakable terms its desire that $125,000,- 
000 be made available to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for sorely needed military equipment. 

Briefly, the record is this: vy extraordinary 
action the Congress made available to the 
President on April 3 funds for the a: tance 
of the Chinese armies. It was not until July 
23 that the first dollar grant was extended 
to the Chinese. 

The Chinese military aid was authorized 
in the Foreign Assistance Act which was 
signed into law on April 3, 1948. Under the 
terms of that act the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was authorized and instructed 
to advance money both for China and for the 
European recovery program. The urgency 
of the China situation had been stressed 
throughout the congressional discussion of 
the bill and there can have been no doubt on 
the part of the administration that Congress 
intended immediate action to make 
able military supplies which the 
might request. 

The record shows, however, that the ad- 
ministration acted with great dispatch on the 
European reco\ ery program while it delayed 
for months to make funds available to China. 
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The letters which Ih iskec in 
serted in the Recorp indicate the following 
chronology of delay on the part of the ad- 
ministration: 

1. On April 3, 1948, I addressed a 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal askin 
furnish the Appropriations Committe 
hearings a statement of the amoun 
character of military assistan 
Nationalist Government of China 
this time. The Secretary replied that 
a study was being carried out. 

2. On April 3, $13,500,000 was made ayail- 
able by law for assistance to the Chinese on 
such terms as they might request It 
intended that this assistance should 
military nature. 

3. The first action on the part of the Presi- 
tent occurred on June 2, nearly 2 months 
later, when he allocated the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation advance to the r 
tary of the Treasury. At the same time ! 
informed the Secretary of State of the terms 
under which the grants wx 
able to the Chinese. 

4. On June 28 I wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State calling for a full explanation 
of the fact that the Chinese Government had 
not even been informed at that time of the 
terms under which they could a; 
military assistance provided in congressional 
action 3 months previously. On that same 
date the Department of State dispatched a 
note to the Chinese Ambassador informing 
him of the terms under which the grants 
would be made. Three days later, on July 1, 
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the Chinese Ambassador acknt d re- 
ceipt of the note. My letter to t tar 
was answered July 1 in highly u tis- 
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TaBER, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, and I, as chairman of the 
Sénate Committee on Appropriations, wrote 
a letter to the President informing him that 
the conference expressed a clear desire that 
the $125,000,000 appropriated “should be 
matched to the military requirements of 
China in accordance with the general pro- 
posals” made by the Army when its spokes- 
men appeared before the Appropriations 
Committees. The President replied on July 
28 that he had “directed the Secretary of De- 
fense to render appropriate assistance to the 
Chinese Government in the acquisition of 
such military supplies as the Chinese Gov- 
ernment may request.” 

6. On July 28, the President sent direc- 
tives to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of De- 
fense which made it possible for Army, Navy, 
and other Government departments and 
agencies to participate in the program of 
shipping military supplies to the Chinese. 
Without this aid it would have been enor- 
mously expensive and inefficient for private 
Chinese procurement agents to buy arms and 
ammunitions from American suppliers. 

Mr. President, no one in the Congress is 
more gratified than I am that the program 
of aiding the Chinese Government to with- 
stand Communist military forces is finally 
under way. Our policy of inaction during 
the years since the war's end has had dis- 
astrous consequences in the Far East. The 
advantage which the Soviet Union has 
gained might well spell the difference be- 
tween survival and defeat if the forces of 
totalitarianism and democratic govern- 
ment are ever thrown into open conflict. 
It is, however, inexcusable that this delay 
of nearly 4 months should have occurred 
between the time when the Congress made 
money available to aid the Chinese armies 
and the date when the administration made 
its first payment to the Chinese. 

The policy which this Government has 
“pursued in China in the last few years can- 
not by any stretch of language be termed a 
bipartisan policy. The views of the admin- 
istration and the views of the Eightieth 
Congress have been in open conflict. To this 
date the policy of the administration has 
prevailed. The Chinese have been aban- 
doned to their own devices to Carry out a 
struggle with Communists backed by the 
ruthless and powerful Soviet state. 

It is my hope that a new policy has begun 
in China, a policy that has been forced by 
congressional action. It is my hope that 
the tactics of deliberate delay which the ad- 
ministration has shown in relations With the 
Chinese Government are at an end. It is 
my hope that the Chinese Government at 
last will have the support of American arms 
and ammunitions to wage for itself and for 
all freemen its battles against communism. 
The hopes which I express here today are 
shared, I am sure, by the majority of the 
Members of this body and by the American 
people. 

APRIL 3, 1948. 
hon. JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: The Fcreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, which was approved by 
the Congress April 2, authorizes an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 for grants-in-aid to 
In the conference report of the man- 
agers on the part of the House and the 
Senate it is declared that the $125,000,000 
should be provided allowing for aid of mili- 
tury character. 

Since this committee now must consider 
the appropriation to be made, it is requested 
that you furnish to the committee a state- 
ment of the amount and character of mili- 
tary assistance which the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China needs at this time. 
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In determining the appropriation that is 
to be earmarked for military assistance, this 
committee desires access to such informa- 
tion as you may have received from requests 
by the Nationalist Government, reporis by 
our Army advisory group in China, or general 
surveys of the Chinese military situation 
made by the Department of National Defense. 

It is recognized, of course, that the terms 
of the Senate bill 2202 place the initiative 
with the Nationalist Government in request- 
ing grants-in-aid for military purposes out of 
the money appropriated. It is the apparent 
intent of Congress, however, to hold out to 
China an offer of American assistance that is 
reasonable when measured against the known 
needs of the Nationalist Government in its 
struggle against the Russian-supported Com- 
munists in China. 

Sincerely yours, 
STYLES BRIDGES. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 2, 1948. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 

My Dear SrcreTary: I am in general in 
accord with the position expressed in your 
memorandum to me of May 14, 1948, regard- 
ing the provision of additional aid to China 
as authorized by section 404 (b) of the China 
Aid Act of 1948. It is my desire that the 
grants to China under this section of the 
act be made under the following procedures: 

1. The Chinese Government will, from 
time to time, submit to the Department of 
State requests for payment with respect to 
commodities or services procured by it, sup- 
ported by invoices or other appropriate doc- 
umentation evidencing the transactions. 

2. The Department of State will examine 
the documentation submitted by the Chi- 
nese Government to determine that the re- 
quest is not in excess of the total repre- 
sented by the invoices or other supporting 
data, and will authorize the Treasury to 
make the appropriate payments to the Chi- 
nese Government. 

3. The Secretary of State will request from 
the Chinese Government monthly reports 
showing in as much detail as possible the 
purposes for which expenditures have been 
made out of the funds provided to it under 
the authority of section 404 (b) of the act. 

Attached is a copy of my letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury informing him of this 
procedure and making an allocation of $13,- 
500,000 to carry out the provisions of section 
404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


——_ 


THe WHITE Howse, 
Washington, June 2, 1948. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Pursuant to the 
authority of section 404 (b) and section 406 
of the China Aid Act of 1948 (title IV, Public 
Law 472, 80th Cong.), I hereby aliccate to 
you the sum of $13,500,000 out of the funds 
advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to carry out the provisions of the 
said China Aid Act of 1948. Please take the 
necessary steps to effect this allocation. 

Cut of the funds allocated hereunder dis- 
bursements are to be made by you to the 
Chinese Government upon certification by 
the Department of State that the amounts 
requested are supported by invoices submit- 
ted by the Chinese Government, which the 
Department has examined to determine that 
the request is not in excess of the total repre- 
sented by these invoices. A record of these 
disbursements should be forwarded monthly 
to the Department of State. 

The Secretary of State will further advise 
the Chinese Government to furnish him 
monthly reports showing in as much detail as 
practicable the purposes for which expendi- 
tures have been made out of the funds made 





available under the authority of section 404 
(b) of the China Aid Act of 1948. 

At such time as appropriations may become 
available for the purpose of carrying oy; 
section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 194g 
further allocations will be made out of suc, 
appropriations, to be disbursed in accorg. 
ance with the terms of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman, 


JUNE 28, 1948. 
The Honorable Grorcr C. MarsHatt, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Because of th 
urgent need of the Chinese Government for 
military supplies and economic aid, and the 
vital interest of the American people in the 
maintenance of Chinese independence, the 
Congress of the United States, on April 3 
1948, authorized and directed the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation to advance 
$50,000,000 for the purposes of the Ching 
Aid Act. 

From April 3, 1948, to the present day, the 
Department of State has failed to use any 
portion of this sum for the purchase of mijj- 
tary supplies by the Chinese Government, 
There has been a general laxness throughout 
Government in freeing the advances for 
China aid to be used by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Although the advance of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for European 
recovery was made available in April, the 
funds for China military aid, which were 
provided in the same legislation, were not 
released until the middle of June. More- 
over, none of this money has been expended 
to aid China since its expenditure was au- 
thorized. 

The facts are as follows: 

The China Aid Act passed by the Congress 
on April 3, 1948, authorized, in section 404 
(b), appropriation of a sum not to exceed 
$125,000,000 for additional (military) aid to 
China through grants “on such terms as the 
President may determine and without regard 
to the provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948.” 

In section 406 of the same act the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was author- 
ized and directed to make advances, not to 
exceed in the aggregate $50,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of the China Aid Act of 
1948, in such manner and in such amounts as 
the President shall determine, 

This sum of $50,000,000 was intended to 
cover advances upon the economic and mili- 
tary aid, pending an appropriation by Con- 
gress. On April 5, 1948, officials of the State 
Department informed Chinese officials that 
of this sum $36,500,000 would be for the eco- 
nomic-aid program and $13,500,000 for the 
special (military) aid. 

Since April 5, 1948, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has repeatedly attempted to obtain 
from the Department of Siate a statement 
of the necessary procedure for utilizing the 
$13,500,000, as well as the total sum of $125,- 
000,000. No reply has yet been given by the 
Department of State, in spite of the fact that 
on June 10, at the open hearing of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Thorp, presented to 
the commitiee a letter, dated June 2, 1948, 
outlining the procedure for the utilization 
of the special-aid fund. (A copy of the let- 
ter of the President is attached hereto.) 

Because the Department of State and other 
agencies of the Government have delayed in 
making these funds available for expendi- 
ture, the Chinese Government for nearly 3 
months has been prevented from utilizing 
the military aid authorized by the Congress 
on April 3. 

In view of the extremely serious military 
situation in China, where Chinese Govern- 
ment Armies with insufficient supplies are 








peing attacked by more than 2,000,000 well- 
armed Communists, the delay of the Depart- 
ment of State in this matter is clearly con- 
trary to the vital interests of the American 
eople. 

tt is my desire that you furnish to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations a full 
explanation of the slow action by the Depart- 
ment of State in this very urgent situation. 
The committee would like assurance, also, 
that immediate action will be taken to carry 
out the wishes of Congress that were ex- 
pressed in the enactment of Public Law 472 
last April. 

Sincerely yours, 
STYLES BRIDGES. 


JuLty 1, 1948. 
The Honorable STYLes BRInGEs, 

United States Senate.” 
My Drar Senator Brinces: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of June 28, 1948, 
in regard to the extension of aid to China 
as authorized by Public Law 472, in which 
you ask for an “explanation of the slow 
action by the Department of State” and 
request assurance that immediate action will 
be taken to carry out the wishes of the Con- 
eress as expressed in the enactment of Public 





Foreign Assistance Act of 1948) authorized 
the appropriation of $463,000,000 for assist- 

ve to China to remain available for obliga- 
tion for the period of 1 year. Of this total, 
$338,000,000 was authorized to be appropri- 
ated for economic-type assistance, which 
would be administered by the Administrator 
for Economic Cooperation. The sum of 
$125,000,000 was authorized to be appro- 
priated for additional aid to China through 
grants, on such terms as the President might 
determine and without regard to the provi- 
sions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948. 

On April 30, 1948, after consultation with 
the Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
and subsequent negotiation with Chinese 
Government representatives, the Secretary of 
State exchanged notes with the Chinese Am- 
bassador, which until July 3, 1948, would 
provide a legal basis for the implementation 
of section 404 (a) of the China Aid Act of 
1948. Prior to this exchange of notes, the 
Acting Secretary of State addressed a letter 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
recommending that the $50,000,000 advance 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
authorized under section 406 of the China 
Aid Act of 1948 be divided as follows: $36,500,- 
000 to the Administrator for Economic Co- 
operation to provide initial economic assist- 
ance to China and $13,500,000 to be reserved 
as part of the additional aid through grants 
to the Chinese Government to be transferred 
in accordance with the terms decided upon 
by the President. 

Accordingly, $36,500,000 has been made 
available to the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation for use in the program of eco- 
nomic assistance. Most of these funds have 
been committed for commodities which have 
either arrived in China or are in the process 
of being shipped to China. 

Following detailed discussion by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Treasury Department, and the Department 
of State of the question of the terms to gov- 
ern the transfer of the funds under the 
$125,000,000 grants in additional aid author- 
ized in section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act 
of 1948, the Secretary of State submitted a 
memorandum dated May 14, 1948, to the 
President in which he recommended that the 
President delegate his powers under section 
40% (b) of the act to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. On May 18 the Under Secretary 
of State forwarded a letter to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget enclosing a 
draft letter of allocation setting forth these 
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terms and asking for Presidential approval 
thereof. 

During the hearings on the China Aid Act 
of 1948 before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, members of the committee indicated 
to representatives of the Department of State 
and the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion concern over what was regarded as a 
lack of adequate control of the expenditure 
of the $125,000,000 grants to be made avail- 
able to the Chinese Government in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the China Aid 
Act of 1948. On May 24, 1948, the committee 
in executive session asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for a statement of the arrange- 
ments to be prescribed by the President for 
the transfer of these $125,000,000 grants to 
the Chinese Government. Statements by 
members of the committee indicated that the 
terms which had been set forth in the draft 
letter of allocation forwarded to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget by the Un- 
der Secretary of State on May 18 would not 
conform to the wishes of the committee in 
this respect. The Bureau of the Budget, 
therefore, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of State, revised the terms contained 
in the draft letter of allocation and for- 
warded the revised terms to the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee in 
& letter dated May 26, 1948. The chairman 
was informed that the President had not yet 
issued any determination of the terms for 
these grants and that no payments had yet 
been authorized from the advances made 
available for this purpose under section 406 
of the China Aid Act of 1948. He was also 
informed that the arrangements presently 
contemplated included procedures which 
were set forth in the letter. 

Under date of June 2, 1948, the President 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of State 
outlining the procedures under which the 
$125,000,000 grants authorized in section 404 
(b) of the China Aid Act of 1948 were to be 
made available to the Chinese Government 
and stating that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been informed of these procedures 
and that an allocation of $13,500,000 had 
been made to him to carry out the provisions 
of section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 
1948. 

The Department of State had already pre- 
pared a note to the Chinese Ambassador com- 
municating to him the above-mentioned 
terms and was on the verge of transmitting 
this note when indications were received 
that the House of Representatives was con- 
sidering a foreign-aid appropriation bill 
which contained a proviso that the admin- 
istration of the China-aid program conform 
with the objectives of assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. This would have required the 
imposition of terms different from those 
called for in the enabling legislation and 
would thus have made impossible the use of 
the terms decided upon by the President, as 
set forth in his letter of June 2, 1948, to the 
Secretary of State. On June 4, 1948, the 
House of Representatives passed the foreign- 
aid appropriation bill (H. R. 6801) containing 
the above-described proviso, reducing the 
total amount of aid for China from $463,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 and making no pro- 
vision for an earmark of $125,000,000 for ad- 
ditional aid through grants. The Depart- 
ment of State did not, therefore, consider 
that it could communicate terms to the 
Chinese Government regarding these $125,- 
000,000 grants which would be clearly inap- 
plicable and inappropriate in the ligh* of the 
action of the House of Representatives. Con- 
sequently, further action in this regard was 
held in abeyance pending the passage of leg- 
islation by the Congress appropriating funds 
for implementation of the China Aid Act of 
1948. 

The views of the Department on the re- 
ductions in the estimates and on the pro- 
posed controls are contained in the letter 
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of June 10, 1948, addressed to you by the 
Under Secretary of State. 

On June 15, 1948, the Senate approved cer- 
tain amendments to the foreign-aid appro- 
priation bill, 1949, one of which removed the 
Greek-Turkey proviso contained in the House 
bill and thus made the $125,000,000 grants 
available in accordance with the terms of the 
enabling legislation. On June 19, 1948, the 
foreign-aid appropriation bill, 1949, was sent 
to conference. The conference report shows 
that the total amount of aid to China was 
reduced from §$463,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
that the Greek-Turkey proviso was removed 
from the bill and that the $125,000,000 grants 
were thus to be made available to China in 
accordance with section 404 (b) of the China 
Aid Act of 1948. The Foreign Aid Appropri- 
ation Act, 1949, was then passed by the Con- 
gress on the same day. 

The President signed the Foreign Aid Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949, on June 28, 1948. On 
the following day the Department of State 
forwarded a note, dated June 28, 1948, to the 
Chinese Ambassador communicating the 
terms prescribed by the President governing 
the transfer of the $125,000,000 grants under 
section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 1948 
and informing him that implementation of 
this section of the act would be promptly 
undertaken upon the receipt of a note indi- 
cating the Chinese Government’s agreement 
to these terms. A copy of this note is at- 
tached for your information. 

At the same time the Department of State 
forwarded copies of this note to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. In the letter transmitting a copy of 
this note, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget was asked to take the necessary ac- 
tion to have allocated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the funds authorized under section 
404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 1948 and ap- 
propriated by the Congress in the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act, 1949. 

I am certain that you will recognize from 
the foregoing description of the circum- 
stances relating to the $125,000,000 grants 
under the China Aid Act of 1948 that the De- 
partment of State has taken and is taking 
all possible steps to carry out the wishes of 
the Congress as expressed in the enactment 
of the China Aid Act of 1948 and the Foreign 
Aid Appropriation Act, 1949. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor. 

(Enclosure: Note to the Chinese Ambas- 

sador, dated June 28, 1948.) 


JUNE 28, 1948. 
His Excellency Dr. V. K. WELLINGTON Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to inform 
you that, in accordance with the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 404 (b) of the China 
Aid Act of 1948 (title IV of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948) and subject to the pro- 
visions of the act appropriating funds there- 
under, the Government of the United States 
is prepared, for the period of 1 year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of the act. to ex- 
tend to the Government of the Republic of 
China additional aid through grants in the 
amount of $125,000,000 which have been ap- 
propriated for this purpose by the Congress 
in the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 1949. 
As stated in section 404 (b) of the China Aid 
Act of 1948, this aid is to be extended on 
such terms as the President of the United 
States may determine and without regard to 
the provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948. 

Pursuant to the authorization under the 
act, the President of the United States has 
determined that the extension of additional 
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aid under these grants shall be governed by 
the following terms: 

.1. The Government of the Republic of 
China shall, through its authorized repre- 
sentatives in Washington, present from time 
to time to the Secretary of State formal writ- 
ten requests for payment with respect to 
commodities or services procured or to be 
procured by it, supported by invoices, con- 
tracts, or other appropriate documentatior 
evidencing the transactions. 

2. The Secretary of State shall upon the 
veceipt of such requests, supported by in- 
voices, contracts, or other appropriate dcc- 
umentation evidencing the transactions, au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
the appropriate payments to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. 

3. The Government of the Republic of 
China shall furnish the Secretary of State 
monthly reports showing in as much detail 
as practicable the purposes for which ex- 
penditures have been made out of funds 
provided to it under the authority of section 
404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 1948. 

I should appreciate receiving notification 
of your Government’s agreement to the 
terms set forth above for the extension of 
this additional aid under section 404 (b) of 
the China Aid Act of 1948. Upon the re- 
ceipt of a note indicating your Government's 
acceptance of these terms, the implementa- 
tion of this section of the act may be 
promptly undertaken. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary 





Oo 
RosvertT A. LOVETT 


retary. 
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1918. 
The PRESID=NT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. PresIpENT: During the hearings 
on China aid before the Senate and House 
Committees on Apprcpriations this spring 
testimony was taken in executive session on 
the mili needs of China. Gen. Albert 
C. Wede yer, appearing with Secretary of 
the Army Kenneth C. Royall, made certain 
proposals for the expenditure of $125,000,000 
for military requirements. The Congress has 
subsequently voted appropriations of $125,- 
000,000 in the Foreign Aid Apprcpriation 
Act. 

During the conference between the Sen- 
ate and House conferees on the bill it was 
the unanimous decision that the chairmen 
of the committees should communicate with 
you and express the desire that the admin- 
istration check the expenditure of this $125,- 
000,000 very carefully. There was a clear 
expression in the conference of a desire that 
this money should be matched to the mili- 
tary requirements of China in accordance 
with the general proposals made by Secre- 
tary Royall and General Wedemeyer. 

: Respectfully yours, 

STYLEs BrincEs, 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 
JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on APprcpriations. 




















THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, July 16, 1948. 
The Honorable the SEcrrrary OF THE 
TREASURY. 

My Dear Me. SECRETARY: Pursuant to the 
authority contained in the China Aid Act of 
1948 (title IV of Public Law 472, 80th Cong.), 
I hereby make the following allocations from 
the sums appropriated for aid to China by 


the Foreign Ald Appropriation Act, 1949 
(Public Law 733, 80th Cong): 

(1) To the Economic Cooperation Admin- 

_istration, the sum of $238,502,0C0, to be con- 


solidated with the previous allocation of 
$36,500,000 made to that agency pursuant to 
my letter of April 30, 1948. These funds are 
to be utilized by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the China Aid Act of 1948 pursuant 
to Executive Order 9943, approved April 9, 
1948. 

(2) To the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
sum of $111,500,000, to be consolidated with 
the previous allocation of $13,500,000 made 
pursuant to my letter of June 2, 1948. 
These funds are for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of section 404 (b) of the 
China Aid Act of 1948 and are to be dis- 
bursed in accordance with the terms set forth 
in my letter of June 2, 1948. 

This letter will supersede my letter of 
July 3, 1848, allccating to you the sum of 
$125,000,090 for aid to China from the For- 
eign Aid Appropriation Act, 1949 (Public Law 
793, 80th Cong.). 

Will you please arrange for the necessary 
transfer of funds and advise the Economic 
Cooperation Administrator and the Secretary 
of State when this has been done. A copy 
of this letter is being sent to those officials. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





THE WHITE House, 
Washington, July 28, 1948. 
The Honorable the Secretary oF STATE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: My letter of June 2, 
1948, addressed to you concerning the pro- 
vision of additional aid to China as author- 
ized by section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act 
of 1948 is amended to read in pertinent part 
as follows: 

“It is my desire that the grants to China 
under this section of the act, which grants 
are hereby made, shall be paid under the 
following procedures: 

“1. The Chinese Government will from 
time to time submit to the Department of 
State requests for payment with respect to 
commodities or services procured or ordered 
by it, supported by purchase orders, contracts, 
invoices, or other appropriate documentation 
evidencing the transactions, 

“2. The Department of State will examine 
the documentation submitted by the Chinese 
Government to determine that the request is 
not in excess of the total represented by the 
supporting data and will authorize the Treas- 
ury to make the appropriate payments to the 
Chinese Government. The Treasury Depart- 
ment shall make the payments in accordance 
with such authorization. 

“3. In those cases in -which the Chinese 
Government wishes to arrange for the pro- 
curement or furnishing of supplies or services 
by any department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States Government, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State as to 
the availability of funds prior to the procure- 
ment or furnishing of such supplies or serv- 
ices and pursuant to sections 403 and 113 (a) 
of the Fore.gn Assistance Act of 1948, such 
department, agency, or establishment is au- 
thorized to submit to the Department of 
State requests for reimbursement of appro- 
priations or for advance payments. On the 
basis of such requests, the Department of 
State will authorize the Treasury Depart- 
ment to make reimbursements or advance 
payments to such department, agency, or 
establishment. 

“4, The Secretary of State will request from 
the Chinese Government monthly reports 
showing in as much detail as possible the 
purposes for which expenditures have been 
made out cf the funds provided to it under 
the authority of section 404 (b) of the act.” 

Atiached is a copy of my letier to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury advising him of this 
decision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, July 28, 1948. 

Honorable the SECRETARY oF {Typ 
TREASURY. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: My letters of 
allocation under section 404 (b) of the Ching 
Aid Act cf 1948 (title IV, Public Law 472, 
80th Cong.), dated June 2 and July 16, 1948. 
are hereby amended in pertinent part to con. 
form with the attached letter addressed to 
the Secretary of State establishing procedures 
under which payments under that act shall 
be made. 

Sincerely yours, 


The 


HArry §. Truman, 


—_— 


THE WHITE HOUsE, 
Washington, July 28, 1948. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF NarTionar 

* DE&FENSE. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I enclose copies 
of letters addressed by me to the Secretary 
of State and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
setting forth the procedures to be applied to 
the additional aid to China authorized by 
section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act of 1948, 
I also enclose a copy of a memorandum ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of State with 
reference to facilitating the procurement of 
nilitary supplies by the Chinese Government. 
There are further enclosed copies of an ex- 
change of letters on the same subject with 
Chairmen BrincEs and TABER, of the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees. 

Will you please take such action as may 
be appropriate in the circumstances to facili- 
tate the acquisition by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of such military supplies as the Chinese 
Government may request, either by making 
available existing stocks of the National De- 
fense Establishment or by arranging for the 
procurement of such supplies on behalf of 
that Government? 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


* 





THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, July 28, 1948. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDSES, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Bripces: Thank you for 
your letter sent jointly with Chairman Taser, 
House Appropriations Committee, further ex- 
pressing the views of the Senate-House con- 
ferees with respect to the expenditure of the 
$125,000,000 authorized for grants to China 
under section 404 (b) of the China Aid Act. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State 
to check the supporting data submitted by 
the Chinese Government in connection with 
requested payments to assure that no author- 
ization fcr payment is issued in excess of 
appropriated funds. In addition I have 
directed the Secretary of Defense to render 
appropriate assistance to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the acquisition of such military 
supplies as the Chinese Government may re- 
quest. Accordingly, due consideration will 
be given to the general proposals made by 
Secretary of the Army Royall and General 
Wedemeyer to the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees, 

All administrative checks and controls re- 
lated to this program will, of course, have 
to be carried out in a manner consistent with 
the clearly stated desire of the Congress that 
assistance furnished under this program shall 
not be construed as an expressed or implied 
assumption by the United States of any 
responsibility for policies, acts, or undertak- 
ings of the Republic of China or for condi- 

ions which may prevail in China at any 
time. 

I have sent a similar letter to Chairman 
Tarer, House Appropriations Committee. 

Sincereiy yours, 


Harnzy S. TRUMAN. 














Why I Like the Mundt-Nixon Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I take 
this opportunity of calling attention 
to an interesting article by Godfrey 
Schmidt entitled “Why I Like the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill” appearing in the July issue 
of the morthly magazine Information: 

Wuy I Like THE MuNpDT-NIXON BILL 
(By Godfrey Schmidt) 


“The Devil’s first trick is his incognito,” 
wrote Denis de Rougemont. Likewise, it is 
the Communist’s cleverest wile to convince 
us that he does not exist. That is why he 
scurries about his nefarious purposes under 
the cover of civil liberties. He offers incense 
to liberty, and he gets smoke in people’s eyes 
so they can’t see him. He battens on the 
intellectual confusions of the people who 
have no faint notion of the respective spheres 
of liberty and authority. He may have heard 
of Lincoln’s dilemma: “Must a government 
of necessity be too strong for the liberties 
of its people or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?” He wants Russia to be strong. 
He does what he can to make Czechoslovakia 
weak—until it is weak enough to be clutched. 
Then he even drops the pretense of civil 
liberties. For his ministry of interior can 
then arrest people, and afterward his min- 
istry of justice can execute them. From the 
point of view of statistical averages, you don’t 
have to arrest and execute very many. With 
a few horrible examples, you can frighten 
the majority while you work on them with 
your ministry of information. What you 
can't stifle by propaganda you Can suppress 
by censor, In the end you will mold a docile 
electorate before whom you can perpetrate 
the spectacle of a rigged election. You can 
even manage a Communist dictatorship with 
a coalition government as long as you hold 
some key ministries and as long as you mis- 
lead the people with slogans like “Divide the 
land”; “Higher wages”; “Lower prices”; “Give 
us bread”; “Down with imperialist capital- 
ists”; “Power for the workers,” etc. 


LIBERTY'S PRICE 


I like the Mundt-Nixon bill because it 
erects a rampart from which we can more 
easily be eternally vigilant. It provides a 
way for being democratic without being 
stupid. It cuts a middle path between the 
horns of Lincoln's dilemma. I see no reason 
why alert Americans should have to wait 
until Communist politicos infest strategic 
positions in the United States before recog- 
hizing communism as a clear and present 
danger, even here. 

NOT SUSTAINED 


In this connection I don't appreciate the 
relevance of twaddle to the effect that you 
can't prosecute or persecute an idea. Com- 
munism in the United States is not simply 
an idea. Moreover, false ideas are prosecuted 
and persecuted whenever they are stripped 
from their trappings of half truth and hy- 
pocrisy. One of the reasons why some people 
dislike anything but license in the area of 
civil liberties is that they can’t or won't dis- 
tinguish between good and evil ideologies— 
or between good and evil, error and truth. 

After social reforms, the very best way of 
fighting against communism is to deprive 
it of its incognito. I know of no reason 
why we can’t join social reform with the 
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Mundt-Nixon bill. As a matter of fact, in 
this election your politicians are vying with 
each other in their proposals of social re- 
form. But that is no reason why we should 
bait the hook of the Reds who would have 
us believe that democracies do not have the 
power to effectively defend themselves 
against the secret marauders of civil lib- 
erties. 
THE UNDERGROUND 


The politically naive and immoiure keep 
saying: “If you do that to the Communists, 
they'll go underground.” Poor, simple soul, 
don’t you realize that in countries like this 
they are always underground? The part of 
them that you can see is make-believe, pre- 
tense, It’s the part that you don’t see, be- 
cause it is hidden under the incegnito, that 
you would fear if you did see it. If you take 
them at face value, you are doing precisely 
what they want you to do. When they drop 
the incognito so that you can believe what 
you see, it’s too late. Then you are in the 
same fix as Czechoslovakia or Poland or Ru- 
mania. And even then they are under- 
ground—with their secret police, their snide 
terrorism, their devious propaganda. The 
monument to young Pavel Morozov, the boy 
who informed on his father and mother 
and thus sent them to execution, means 
that they bore secretly even into that closest 
of all communities: the family. 

Some of the criticisms of the Mundt-Nixon 
bill have been so general that I ask myself 
whether their authors have read the bill 
itself. 

MORE SANCTIONS 

Section 5 makes violation of the act, as 
proved by court conviction, punishable by 
loss of citizenship. People may differ as to 
whether such punishment is condign. Per- 
sonally, I think it is too severe. But I must 
confess that reasonable men of good will 
who have a proper appreciation of the dan- 
ger which communism involves, and of the 
evil fascination which it has for some peo- 
ple, might differ from me in this respect. 


DISSECTION 


Let us be more specific, taking the bill 
apart section by significant section. 

Section 1 simply gives the bill a title 
“Subversive Activities Control Bill, 1948.” 

Section 2 is a summary, in the form of 
legislative findings, of the nature of the 
Communist totalitarian peril. With dispas- 
sionate accuracy it makes out an irrefutable 
statement of the necessity for legislation of 
this type: 

“The system of government Known as 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party, or- 
ganized on a dictatorial * * * basis 
* * * (it) results in the destruction of 
free democratic institutions, the ruthless sup- 
pression of all opposition to the party in 
power, the complete subordination of the 
rights of individuals to the state * * * 
control over the people through fear, ter- 
rorism and brutality. * * * A _ world 
Communist movement which in its origins, 
its development, and its present practice is 
a world-wide revolutionary political move- 
ment whose purpose it is by treachery, de- 
ceit, infiltration * * * to establish a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship in all 
the countries of the world. * * * The 
recent success of Communist methods in 
other countries and the nature * * * of 
the world Communist movement itself pre- 
sent a clear and present danger to the security 
of the United States.” 

A country which has foresworn some 87 
treaty or international obligations, which 
has sabotaged the UNO, which has its quis- 
lings in practically every country of the 
world, which has spilled its tyranny and 
aggrandizement over 13 neighboring coun- 
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tries, some of which were its allies—such a 
country seems to me to have out-Hitlered 
Hitler. If the latter's clear aud present 
danger could evoke the retort of war, I think 
it is rather moderate to oppose Mr. Sialin’s 
American intrigues with the Mundt-Nixon 
bill. 
THE HEART OF THE BILL 

Section 3 makes certain definitions: “Com- 
munist political organization” and “Commu- 
nist-front organization.” There is no sub- 
stitute for a cereful reading of these crucial 
definitions. They are too long for full quo- 
tation or discussion in an article of this scope. 
In my view they are accurately, prudently, 
and effectively contrived. The Commun 
political organization is tied by every defini- 
tion to control by the foreign government or 
foreign governmental or political organiza- 
tion which directs the world Communist 
movement. Soviet Russia is not mentioned. 
It is very clearly aimed at. Some 10 con- 
siderations are formulated for the cu'dance 
of those charged with interpreting the defi- 
nition. Among these considerations are: 
the extent to which its policies are under 
the direction and control of the world Com- 
munist movement; the extent to which its 
views and policies are the same as those of 
such foreign government; the extent to 
which it receives financial or other aid, di- 
rectly or indirectly,fromm * * * such for- 
eign government; the extent to which it re- 
ports to such foreign government, etc. The 
net effect of these various considerations is 
that they could not possibly be applied to any 
party except one controlled by Moscow. 

A Communist-front organization is one 
as to which in view of certain formulated 
considerations it is reasonable to conclude 
that * * * it is under the control of a 
Communist political organization. 

I have reread these salient definitions many 
times, and can find no serious fault with 


them. On the contrary I think they are 
exhibits of fine legislative prudence and 
statesmanship. 


PENALTIES 

Section 4 of the bill makes it unlawful for 
any person to promote establishment in the 
United States of a totalitarian dictatorship 
controlled by any foreign government, for- 
eign organization, or foreign individual 
Violators are subject to fines up to $10,000, or 
imprisonment up to 10 years, or both. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism which 
can be leveled at the bill is that it provides no 


statute of limitations for offenses under this 
section. 
Section 6 makes it unlawful for any mem- 


ber of the Communist political organization 
to seek or accept Federal office or employ- 
ment without revealing that he is a member 
of such organization. No one could be con- 
victed under this section unless it could be 
proved that he knowingly participated in a 
Communist political organization which he 
believed or had reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving was the type of organization defined 
by the bill. Also, every Government officer or 
employee is forbidden to employ anyone 
whom he knows to be a member of a Com- 
munist political organization, 





RED AGENTS 
Section 7 forbids Communist agents who 
move from country to country from applying 
for or renewing passports if they are mem- 
bers of a Communist political organization 


(not a mere front organization). Govern- 
ment officials are forbidden to i 
such passports. 


Section 8 requires each Communist politi- 


sue or renew 


cal organization and each Communist-front 
organization to register with the Attorney 
General, to make accounting of all m vs 
received and spent annually and to 1 the 
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names and addresses of officers. A Com- 
munist political organization must, in addl- 
tion, register its members during the pre- 
ceding 12 mcnths. 

Section 9 opens to public inspection all 
registration statements filed under the act. 
And section 10 proscribes the act of remain- 
ing a member of an organization found by 
the Attorney General to be a Communist 
political organization, if that organization 
has not registered as required by the pro- 
pesed act. 

Section 11 requires the labeling of propa- 
ganda sponsored by Communist organiza- 
tions. 

THE PRIVILEGES 

Section 12 forbids tax exemption to per- 
sons who give money to a registered organi- 
zation or to an crganization which the At- 
torney General has ordered to register. The 
activities of such organizations are not tax 
exempt. 

Section 13 gives to the Attorney General 
power to investigate and to decide whether 
or not an organization is a Communist 
political organization or a Communist-front 
organization. Hearings must be public and 
must comply with due process. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL 


Section 14 provides for apneals to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a proper case, 

It is unfortunate, I think, that the power 
to investigate and the power to prosecute is 
lodged with an official (the Attorney Gen- 
eral) who is also called upon to discharge 
a quasi-judicial function. My own prefer- 
ence is for independent tribunals if they are 
to have the responsibility of quasi-adjudica- 
tion. But the predominant pattern of Amer- 
ican administrative law has long justified 
such blending of function. There was pre- 
cisely this type of commingling of function in 
the National Labor Relations Board under 
the Wagner Act. 

Finally, section 15 prescribes penalties: 
Fines of from two to five thousand dollars 
and/or imprisonment of from 2 to 5 years 
for officers of a Communist political organi- 
zation or a Communist-front which does not 
register or which falsifies in doing so. 


SANE AND SOUND 


Except for the three respects to which I 
called attention, this bill seems to me to bea 
sane, moderate, effective, and necessary leg- 
islative tool for the control of a very serious 
problem confronting not only America but 
the world at large. The merits of the bill far 
cutweigh its defects. The defects can easily 
be corrected. 

OPPONENTS 

Of course, the William Z. Fosters and the 
Henry Wallaces do not like the bill. Wal- 
lace misrepresents it by pretending to see in 
the bill an attack upon strikes, (The same 
Mr. Wallace seems to see'nothing but peace- 
ful intentions in Mr. Joseph Stalin.) Mr. 
Foster, who is the head of the Communist 
Party in America today, tries to make us be- 
lieve that the bill is a monstrous misrepre- 
sentation of the benign and humanitarian 
vims of communism. The man who wrote 
Toward Soviet America in 1932 saw America 
» light of Communist ideology and as- 
piration. He could hardly be depended 
upon to see the Communist profanation cf 


1 the light cf patrictic duty. 





MERE SELF-DEFENSE 

The Mundt bill is an act of rational and 
appropriate self-defense. Even if it pre- 
tends to no credentials of glory, I can find 
in it mone of the blemishes of damnation 
which its critics say they see in it. And 
I_think that I have a sturdy and a whole- 
some respect for the sacredness of the hu- 
man person and for the Pauline notion of 
liberty under law. 


Berlin Crisis Blamed on New Deal 
Blunders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, in sub- 
stantiation of my statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REccRpD of August 4, 1948, re- 
garding the Berlin crisis, I want to 
extend my remarks to include the fol- 
lowing article which was carried in the 
August issue of the Steuben News: 


Prr_in CRIsIs BLAMED ON NEW DEAL BLUN- 
DERS—MONEY Fiasco MAIN CAUSE OF RED 
REPRISAL 


(By Leslie Gould) 


A blunder by the Roosevelt-Truman ad- 
ministration on occupation currency in Ger- 
many set the stage for the current Russian 
siege of Berlin, with its danger of setting the 
spark for world war III. 

This blunder was in turning over to the 
Russians the plates for printing American 
occupational German marks, convertible into 
dollars, but not into rubles. 

The Russians printed upward of $200,- 
000,000 of these marks, which were identical 
with the American-issued currency. 

The flooding of Germany with these marks 
contributed to the black markets and infla- 
tion in Germany, climaxing in the just de- 
creed 90 percent cevaluation of the German 
currency. 


BLOCKADE IS RED REPRISAL 


It was this devaluation that brought the 
Russian reprisal—the blocking of all but air 
travel into Berlin. 

The scandal on the American Govern- 
ment’s handing over to the Soviet the plates 
for printing the marks was first disclosed in 
the New York Journal-American in 1944. 

How serious this blunder on the German 
currency is, may be judged by the way the 
War Department still endeavors to cover up 
the true facts on this scandalous situation. 

All inquiries as to just how much currency 
was printed by the Russians from the Ameri- 
can pilates and how much was redeemed by 
the United States get nowhere. Just a lot 
of double talk. 

The War Department even refused this 
writer information given reluctantly a year 
ago to a congressional committee. The effort 
still is to cover up, gloss over, and create an 
impression that it wasn’t so bad. 

It is one of those things that the powers 
that be would like to have iorgotten., So they 
aren’t talking. This is cbviously on order 
from the top. 

This was one of a series of blunders first 
by President Roosevelt and later by President 
Truman in dealing with Stalin. 


THE INITIAL BLUNDER 


The initial blunder was holding back the 
American invasion army until the Russians 
could reach Berlin and take over the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The others were at Yalta by Roosevelt and 
at Potsdam by Truman. 

Roosevelt and Truman operated on the 
mistaken theory that you can work with and 
trust the Russians and that Stalin’s word is 
good. Even today Truman calls Stalin “Old 
Joe” and a “decent fellow.” 

In this blundering they agreed to make 
Berlin an island in Soviet-controlled territory 
and compounded this boner by failing to 
provide in writing for an international cor- 
ridor into Berlin. 
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This left American, British, and French 
forces in Berlin at the mercy of the Soviets 
who are run by a dictatorship as absolute 
and foul as that of Hitler. 


SURROUNDED BY REDS 


There are approximately 10,000 Allied com. 
bat troops in Berlin surrounded by 70,00 
Russians. 

There are 2,750,000 Berliners in the Allieg 
zone, also at the mercy of the Soviet, The 
Russians control all highway and rail traffic 
in and out of Berlin. These have been block. 
aded in a tough move by the Communists to 
starve out the Allied forces or force the 
American, British, and French to grant them 
a share in the rich Ruhr Valley. 

The prize in this international poker game 
is Germany, for the side that controls Ger- 
many and its potentially great industria} 
plant will dominate Europe. 

For Europe, it has been found, cannot liye 
or recover from the war without a producing 
Germany. Europe is dependent on Germany's 
coal, coke, and steel. 

Unable to unite Germany, because of the 
diplomats, and military blunders dictated 
largely by Roosevelt and Truman, the Allies 
are endeavoring to organize Western Ger- 
many as an economic unit. Western Ger- 
many comprises about 76 percent of the 
country and a little less of the population, 

This comprises the heart of German in- 
dustry, but the Russians in their 24 percent 
of Germany control the food-producing re- 
gions and some industry. 

This makes for a lopsided economy, fur- 
ther aggravated by inflation and the dis- 
mantling of German factories and their ship- 
ment to Russia. 

The German currency was first inflated 
by Hitler and later by the occupying nations. 
This was where the Roosevelt-Truman Ad- 
ministration made its colossal blunder of 
turning over to the Russians the plates for 
printing American occupational marks. 

These marks had the same purchasing 
value as the German marks issued under 
Hitler and until the scandal was exposed 
were convertible into dollars at the rate of 
10 for a dollar. The Russians did not make 
this currency convertible into rubles. 

Giving the Russians the plates had the 
same effect as if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury turned over to a gang of counterfeiters 
the plates from which dollar bills are printed. 

This is a very touchy subject in Washing- 
ton, but until convertibility in dollars was 
stopped the United States Army redeemed 
$380,000,000 in Allied military currency in 
excess of appropriated funds and most of it 
was printed by the Russians. 

As far as can be found out, the Russians 
still have the plates. Originally, a dash after 
the serial number permitted identification of 
the Russian printed marks, but a mysterious 
change in the American plates no longer 
made this possible. 

This ridiculous appeasement of Stalin 
fanned the inflation in Germany and broad- 
ened the black market, until something had 
to be done. This something was the just 
announced devaluation of the German mark 
through issuance of a new Deutsche mark. 

EXCHANGE 10 FOR 1 

One new Deutsche mark is being exchanged 
for 10 old Reichsmarks. A limit was placed 
on the number of old marks that could be 
exchanged initially. Black marketeers will 
be caught, as the holders of large amounts 
must prove the money was legitimately 
earned. 

The move put the Russians on the spot. 
They had been the chief supplier of black 
market marks, largely from the printing 
plates handed them by Roosevelt. To pre- 
vent a wholesale lumping of old marks in the 
Russian territory, the Soviet also had to 











jsstte a new currency, They did this by 
putting stickers on the old marks. 

In retaliation, “decent old Joe” Stalin or- 
dered the blockade of Berlin. 

If this results in a shooting war, the blame 
rests with the New Deal administration, for 
its blunders on the currency, on holding back 
the invasion army and on making Berlin an 
island in Soviet-controlled territory. 

In money, the blunders are costing Amer- 
ican taxpayers billions of dollars. Germany, 
alone, is taking more than a billion dollars 
q year.—(From New York Journal-American.) 





Open the Files, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
aturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to leave granted heretofore, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks a timely 
editorial from the Washington News of 
August 7, 1948. The editorial follows: 


OPEN THE FILES, MR, PRESIDENT 


When he was confronted by an issue, Al 
Smith used to say: ‘“Let’s look at the record.” 

In the same spot, President Truman is 
denying Congress access to Official files. 

During his career in Washington there has 
been little in Mr. Truman’s conduct and at- 
titude to suggest his one-time association 
with the Pendergast machine in Kansas City. 

But he is handling this Communist spy 
case in the Pendergast way—by withholding 
pertinent records, by pooh-poohing sworn 
testimony, and by shouting, “red herring.” 

That is the attitude of every official un- 
willing to explain and defend official conduct. 
But it is one that ill becomes the President 
of the United States. 

On March 13, 1948, President Truman di- 
rected the heads of the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to keep confidential all reports and 
tiles relative to the loyalty of Government 
employees, That order is preventing con- 
gressional committees from ascertaining how 
Communists and alleged agents of Soviet 
Russia worm their way into Key positions in 
our Government, 

This order goes much too far. 

We wonder how Senator Harry Truman 
would have reacted to such an iron curtain 
injunction against him when he was fear- 
lessly investigating wartime expenditures, had 
a similar Executive order closed vital doors 
to his committee. 

The Harry Truman of those days would 
ive raised the roof, in our opinion. 

We do not think that Mr. Truman, the man, 
has changed since becoming President. 

We do think he has been getting some bum 

Certain steps in a loyalty investigation 
should not be made public, or future investi- 
gations will be hampered, if not made im- 
possible. A great deal of the information 

btained must be treated in the strictest 
niidence, particularly as to its sources. 

But the conclusions of such agencies as the 
FBI, the Civil Service Commission and the 
reports made by these agencies and others to 
department heads are pertinent, in fact vital, 
to the present inquiry. How else can Con- 
gress Judge whether these agencies are doing 
the job they are expected to do? If that 
cannot be ascertained, how can Congress 
make intelligent appropriations or amend in- 
adequate legislation? 

The Ferguson committee has been doing a 
careful cbjective job—in contrast with the 
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not infrequent unsupported sensationalism 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. So we are sure that if the Presi- 
dent will meet the Ferguson committee half- 
way an agreement can be reached in the 
interest of national security which will not 
result in injustices to any individuals. 

A satisfactory investigation cannot be made 
if all records and reports on loyalty investi- 
gations are denied the committee. 





The State of Washington and Its Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Washington is a great State. In area it 
is larger than all six New England States 
combined. But, in population, Wash- 
ington has only one-fourth as many peo- 
ple as New England. 

The population in our State of Wash- 
ington, however, is increasing rapidly. 
The Federal Census Bureau estimates the 
population growth of Washington for the 
7 years between 1940 and 1947 at 28 
percent. During that period, only three 
States in the Union grew faster—Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Arizona. 

This growth will continue. The State 
of Washington possesses the natural as- 
sets that will make it continue to grow. 
These natural assets include first, an 
abundance of cheap  hydroelectrical 
power; second, millions of acres of land 
which, when irrigated, becomes the most 
fertile and productive in the world and 
water is now being placed on this land: 
and third, seaports that are nearest to 
the rapidly developing trade with the 
Orient. 

The greatest economic fact in the life 
of the State of Washington is the Co- 
lumbia River. Locked in the bosom of 
the Columbia is more cheap hydroelec- 
tricity than in any river in the world. 

Every industry, big or little, must have 
some form of energy to turn the wheels 
of its machinery. The known sources of 
energy are coal, oil, gas, and electricity. 
Of these, electricity is the most efficient, 
the most dependable, and the least cost- 
ly. No region in the world has such a 
potermially great supply of this cheapest 
and best form of energy—electricity—as 
the valley of the Columbia. 

We have barely scratched the surface 
of the possibilities of electrical develop- 
ment that lie in the waters of the Co- 
lumbia. 

Pians of the United States Army engi- 
neers call for the development, ulti- 
mately, of 24 great power dams on the 
Columbia. To date, only one of these 
dams, Bonneville, has been fuliy com- 
pleted as to electrical production. 

The Bonneville Dam now produces 
about 500,000 kilowatts of electricity 
from its nine generators. 

The Grand Coulee Dam, from nine 
generators already installed, is now pro- 
ducing about 1,000,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. Each of these generators is 
twice as large as those at Bonneville. 
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But the Grand Coulee Dam power job is 
only half done. While nine generators 
are in operation, nine more are still to be 
installed. Of these nine, three now are 
being put into place, three others are in 
process of manufacture, and money still 
must be appropriated by Congress to 
build and install the last three. Con- 
gress should and will appropriate the 
money next spring for these last three 
generators. 

On the Columbia River, a few miles 
below Walla Walla, Wash., a third great 
Columbia River power dam, the McNary, 
is under construction. It will carry nine 
generators, each as large as those at 
Grand Coulee. These nine McNary Dam 
generators will produce approximately 
1,000,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

The power installations at Coulee Dam 
will be finished and the McNary Dam 
completed by 1952. When these three 
dams are completed, we will have avail- 
able in the Columbia River Valley one 
and one-half times as much electricity 
as we now have. Instead of getting 
about 1,500,000 kilowatts as we now do 
from the Columbia River, we will be de- 
veloping by 1952 a total of about 3,500,000 
kilowatts. 

These extra and additional 2,000,000 
kilowatts will mean not only that the 
farm and city housewives of south- 
western Washington can use new elec- 
trical appliances to lighten their labors, 
but that also there will be enough addi- 
tional electricity to supply power to many 
new pay-roll, job-creating industries that 
will locate in our midst. More power 
means more industries and more indus- 
tries mean more jobs. 

But even when the Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, and McNary Dams have been 
completed, the job will only be partly 
done. Twenty-four dams are to be built 
on this river. When the first three 
are finished we must continue to work to 
have the remaining 21 additional dams 
built and put into operation. 

This Congress, of which I am a Mem- 
ber, has appropriated more money for 
the development of Columbia River pow- 
er than any Congress in all the history of 
the Nation. Iam proud to have played a 
part in obtaining those appropriations, 
thereby proving by what was done and 
not merely by promises, that I am whole- 
heartedly working to the best of my 
ability to develop this great river for the 
benefits of our region and of the Nation. 

But it is not enough just to develop 
great pools of power on the Columbia 
River. We must deliver that power to 
the consuming population centers, to the 
cities of southwestern Washington. 

I am happy that my district, the 
southwestern Washington district, was 
granted, at my request, more than ¢5,- 
000,000 for new power lines and sub- 
stations to carry power to almost every 
city and community of the entire area. 
As a result of these new power lines and 
substations, many of which already are 
under construction and more of which 
soon will be started, nearly all of the 
cities of my district will have more power 
available to them. Several communi- 
ties soon will have double the power sup- 
ply they had when I came to Congress, 
13 months ago. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


But the development of greater sup- 
plies of power for southwest Washing- 
ton is not the only problem that the 
Congressman from southwest Washing- 
ton faces. 

Previous Congresses had neglected do- 
ing anything about the flood-control 
problems of the lower Columbia River. 
As a result of this neglect, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of damage was done 
to the farms and settlements of the lower 
Columbia River in the disastrous Colum- 
bia River floods of May and June of this 
year. 

But the flood-control problems of this 
region are no Jonger to be neglected. I 
have secured the promise of the United 
States Army engineers that they will 
make a survey this fall of the needs for 
bigger and stronger dikes all along the 
low-land regions of the Columbia River. 
These Army engineers will recommend 
to the Congress by February of next 
year, a whole program for building dikes 
of such height, width, length, and 
strength as are needed to safeguard Van- 
couver, Kalama, Woodland, Kelso, Long- 
view, Puget Island, and the areas about 
those cities, from dangers of floods. 

As you, the Members of this Congress 
know, I repeatedly have called your at- 
tention to the need for bigger and better 
dikes throughout the lower Columbia 
River Valley. I am happy to know that 
at long last we are going to get action 
and results. I am happy that I have 
been able to play a part in obtaining that 
action. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

When I first came to Congress in June 
1947, I discovered, much to my amaze- 
ment, that little or nothing had been 
done during recent years to improve any 
of the rivers and harbors in my south- 
western Washington district. 

It seemed to me that the State of 
Washington might be on the eve of a 
great development of trade with the 
Orient. I felt that if our ports of south- 
western Washington were to get the 
benefits of that trade that our ports must 
be improved. 

I surveyed the port problems of my 
district. I found that practically noth- 
ing had been done for several years to 
improve these ports or even to call the 
attention of Congress to the need of de- 
veloping these ports. 

That I might be of greater assistance 
in improving our southwestern Washing- 
ton ports and of help in getting some- 
thing done about flood control in our 
area, I asked that I be appointed to the 
Public Works Committee, which handles 
such problems. I was elected to that 
committee. 

During the 13 months since I have 
been in Congress I have asked and you of 
Congress have appropriated funds for 
harbor improvements at Longview, 
Olympia, Willapa Harbor, and Bakers 
Bay. 

In addition to this, the Congress au- 
thorized a much-needed harbor develop- 
ment at Westport, Wash., needed to save 
valuable property from being swept into 
the sea. 

The Public Works Committee also 
passed a resolution, introduced by me, 


for the survey by the engineers of a 
project which will be of great value to 
Shelton. Shelton citizens had been 
seeking this survey for years, but pre- 
viously had never been able to obtain any 
action on their request. 

In addition, I worked with Congress- 
men ANGELL and NorexaD, of Oregon, for 
a resurvey of a plan for widening and 
deepening the channel at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. The Public Works 
Committee has ordered that survey made 
this summer by the United States Army 
engineers. If the engineers find the 
widening and deepening of this channel 
a worthy project, and I believe they will, 
Bakers Bay, Longview, and Vancouver, 
Wash., and Portland, and Astoria, Oreg., 
will benefit greatly. 

As a member of this powerful Public 
Works Committee, I am in a good posi- 
tion to advise the committee and Con- 
gress about an area that has more port 
and flood-control problems than any 
congressional district among the 435 into 
which the country is divided. 

WHITE PASS HIGHWAY 


Years ago, the State of Washington 
and the Federal Government started 
construction of a new mountain pass 
highway across the State from Yakima to 
Marys Corner, midway between Chehalis 
and Longview. 

This new highway would provide the 
shortest all-year highway between the 
east side and west side of the State. Also 
it would be one of the most scenic. 
Progress on this road, which should have 
been completed years ago, has been slow, 
because of lack of adequate funds. 

The recent Congress appropriated 
more money for such roads than any 
preceding Congress. As a result, work 
on the White Pass will go forward more 
rapidly. We can look forward to the 
completion of this highway in the not 
Gistant future. 


TAXES ARE REDUCED 


President Truman has consistently op- 
posed reduction of the heavy income 
taxes. I disagree with him on this. I 
believe income taxes should be reduced. 
I voted to reduce them. When the Pres- 
ident vetoed the income-tax-reduction 
bill, I voted to override his veto. 

Under the Truman income-tax law the 
head of a family of four who had annual 
earnings of $2,500 paid an income tax 
of $95. Under the income-tax-reduction 
bill we passed over the President’s veto 
that man’s tax will be $16.60. He saves 
$78.40. 

Under the old law the family of four 
with an income of $3,000 a year paid an 
income tax of $190. That family now 
pays $99.60, or saves $90.40. 

The President, and those who support 
his income-tax theories, hold that it is 
inflationary for a citizen to keep his own 
money and spend it on himself and his 
own family. They hold it is not infla- 
tionary for the Government—the politi- 
cians—to take away a citizen’s money 
in taxes and then for the Government 
to spend it. In my opinion, it is no more 
inflationary for a man to spend his own 
money than it is for the Government to 
take it away from him and for the politi- 
cians to spend it. 
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The new income-tax law, which we 
passed over the President’s veto, also 
helps every citizen who is over 65 year; 
of age. 

Under the Truman income-tax law the 
person over 65 years of age had to pay 
an income tax on every dollar he earneq 
more than $500 a year. 

The single man, age 65 or older, paig 
an income tax on all his earnings that 
were above $500 a year. In the bill which 
we passed over the President’s veto the 
same person is allowed a $1,200 exemp- 
tion. The single person, aged 65, who 
earns $1,200 or more a year makes a 
saving of more than $100 a year under 
the new law, which we passed over the 
President’s veto. 

Under the former Truman law, a man 
and wife, both of whom were 65 years 
of age or older, paid an income tax on 
all income that was above $1,000 a year, 
Under the law we passed over President 
Truman’s veto this couple pays no taxes 
until their income exceeds $2,400. 

This income-tax law which we passed 
over the President’s veto saved Ameri- 
can income-tax payers $4,500,000,000. 
Of that $4,500,000,000, 71 percent, almost 
three-fourths, went to those with in- 
comes of $5,000 a year or less. 

COMMITTEES VISIT WEST 


Today I want to express, not only for 
myself but also for the citizens of my 
district, their thanks and mine to three 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives which during the past year visited 
my district. 

These were the Committees on Public 
Works, Public Lands, and Appropriations. 
There is nothing like seeing things for 
yourself. Of all the things which I have 
done in Congress during the past year 
to help my State and the Pacific North- 
west, nothing has done our region more 
good than my success in getting these 
three committees to visit our region, 
You met our people. You saw our prob- 
lems. You understand us better. I 
have heard many of you who visited us 
say that because of that visit you know 
the State of Washington and its prob- 
lems better than you ever did before. 
That you should have come and seen our 
State and its problems for yourself is 
good for us, good for you, and good for 
the Nation. I hope you will come again 
and again. Our people always will be 
delighted to welcome you. 

All my experiences and contacts with 
the Government during my first 13 
months as a Congressman increase my 
conviction that there are too many peo- 
ple on the Federal pay rolls. This not 
only increases the cost of Government. 
It also adds to the confusion and makes 
it increasingly difficult for the average 
citizen to carry on his business with his 
Government. 

Our Federal Government has too many 
agencies that duplicate the work of other 
agencies; and many of these, I am con- 
vinced, can be and should be eliminated 
in order to save money for the taxpayers, 
and to make our Government simpler, 
more efficient, and less confusing. 

The extent to which our Federal Gov- 
ernment has become involved in over- 
lapping and duplicated agencies is re- 
vealed by a report of the Accounting Of- 
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fice, which says that we have 29 agencies 
engaged in lending Government money, 
g deposits, 34 in the acquisition 
of Jand, 16 in wildlife preservation, 10 
in government construction, 9 in credit 
and finance, 12 in home and community 
planning, 28 in weifare matters, 14 in 
forestry matters, 4in bank examinations, 
and 65 in gathering statistics. 

Surely no sensible man can believe that 
all this duplication of effort is either 
needed or is wise. 

This overlapping of bureaus, with 
three, four, five, or more bureaus doing 
the work one bureau could do much bet- 
ter and with less confusion and less cost, 
is an inexcusable waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

The taxpayers willingly will pay every 
cent of money that is needed to main- 
tain a strong and efficient government. 
The money they pay in taxes, however, 
comes from the sweat of their labor, and 
they do not want to see it wasted. 
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The President Can Act To He'p ia 
Palestine 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1548 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter was transmitted to the 
President by the Honorable JAmEs G. 
Futon, of Pennsylvania, and by me on 
this subj ect: 

Avucust 6, 1948. 
The ¢ - ESIDE NT, 
re White House. 

Mr. ‘saa At this time when you 
called the Congress to meet in extraordinary 

-ssion for the purpose of considering certain 
urgent questions falling within its jurisdic- 
tion, we have the honor to address to you 
this letter dealing with an urgent question 
exclusively within the province of the Execu- 
tive—the policy of the United States toward 
the State of Isracl. 

Israel is in a critical state with immigra- 
tion of the unhappy Jewish DP’s of Europe 
hampered or prevented, its working popula- 
tion largely mobilized in its security forces, 
and its commerce and industry well nigh 
paralyzed by the uncertainties of the exist- 
ing situation. 

The Chief Executive, by his timely action, 
can do much to resolve these doubts. By his 

—— or direction, the Executive can 

t the following: 

1. Grant to Israel full (de jure) recogni- 
lon thereby supporting its territorial integ- 
and providing the basis for a treaty of 
commerce and trade. 

<. Instruct the State Department to with- 
draw its objections to the application of the 

ite of Israel for a loan from the Export- 

port Bank to aid in the resettlement of 
lispla ed persons and the development of its 

snNomy Such a loan should and would 
nest the usual requirements of the Export- 
mport Ba 
3 I istruc ct : the United States Represent 
tive to the United Nations to propose forth- 
with in the Security Council the admission 
of Israel to the United Nations, and to use 
the best efforts of the United States to secure 
Israel's admission at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly in Scptember. 


+ 
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On the question of the future relations of 
the United States with the state of Israel, 
the Republican and Democratic Parties plat- 
forms find themselves in substantial accord. 
Since the means for giving effect to this 
policy lie in your hands as Chief Executive, 
we urge you to take speedy action in order to 
implement the above objectives. Strength- 
ened by the certainty that these objectives 
enjoy bipartisan approval and secure in the 
knowledge that they can be accomplished 
forthwith by Executive action, we hope that 
you will see fit to put into immediate effect 
these pledges with all the urgency which the 
Situation requires. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES G. FULTON, 
Member of Congress 
Thirty-first District, Pennsylvania, 
J. K. Javits, 
Member of Congress, 
Twenty-first District, New York. 





Terdency of Government To Take Over 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
tendency of the Government to take over 
private industry is still on the rampage. 
One of the latest methods is to try and 
have the Army and Navy take it over 
which, of course, on the surface does not 
bring violent protest, but it is simply a 
case of a wolf in sheep’s clothing as it 
accomplishes the same net result. 

I am referring to the absorption of the 
activities of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and I quote from a letter writ- 
ten by a veteran employee of many years 
and a prominent man in union circles. I 
shall not divulge his name but shall 
quote that portion of his letter which 
tells the story: 


For many years past, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as you know, has operated and extend- 
ed their Army and Navy communications 
systems and encouraged the use of those fa- 
cilities by other Government departments 
for ordinary telegrams, which, of course, re- 
sulted in a considerable loss of revenues to 
Western Union. 

We, as employees, did not object too stren- 
uously, as the argument was to maintain an 
Army and Navy communications system for 
national defense and wartime, but we are 
now confronted with another source of com- 
petition by a Federally owned and operated 
creature known as Public Buildings Admin- 
istration or PBA which is now competing 
with the Army and Navy as well as Western 
Union, thus duplicating the Government 
communications system, which is already 
quite adequate. 

As you are quite familiar, I know, Western 
Union and its employees nave been fighting 
for our very existence and in our opinion 
we should not find ourselves with another 
bureau to absorb additional revenues at need- 
less expense to the taxpayers, especially at 
a time when Congress felt that a merger of 
privately owned communications systems 
was in order in the interests of economy and 
operation. 

Ve do not like, of course, but we are not 
complaining too loud as to the use of the 
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Army and Navy systems by the S yvernment 
departments for ordinary telegrams but we 
certainly feel that somewhere al mg the line 
of the PBA system some economics could 
be effected by its abolishment of the com- 
munications system within that Department 
and transfer the teletype equipment to the 
Army, Navy, or Ccast Guard systems as tele- 
type equipment is indeed scarce. It could be 
sold to private industry if declared surplus. 

For your information, the PBA folks are 
really trying to divert the Government tele- 
grams from the Army signal center here in 
Los Angeles which would indicate consider- 
able rivalry between the competing forces 
within the Federal Government much to the 
disgust of the Federal employees, as they are 
quite familiar with the present Army signal 
center which appeared adequate to them 
without another Federal creature dip pping in. 

I have many friends in the local Federal 
building and after observing our steadily re- 
duced revenues, called upon ‘them to see what 
has happened. t may be an indication of 
future developments or another step to ab- 
sorb private industry and try to operate 
Western Union eventually as a Government- 
owned utility following the socialistic line 
of thought. 

It must be quite expensive to the Govern- 
ment to operate this unnecessary system as 
surely their volume of handlings of the PBA 
system cannot justify the expense as I under- 
stand they are now arranging a messenger 
pick-up and delivery schedule between the 
local PBA address and the Federal building 
which is about ome and one-half mile apart. 

I know the present Congress is economy 
minded as certain departments have felt the 
ax but we wonder why such a sad condition 
should be tolerated as indicated in the PBA 
competing with free enterprise and the al- 
ready adequately established communica- 
tions systems within the Government. 


I therefore appeal to you my dear sir in the 
interests of free enterprise and private indus- 
try to take a look into this matter or refer 
if to the proper department as surely it is not 
good business for the taxpayers to be forced 
to permit such a wasteful loss in c mpeting 
with departments in the Government to the 


detriment of privately owned industr 

The Western Union is still suffering from 
the unfair and excessive wartime tax cf 25 
percent which also adds to cur problems and 
is the source of bitter complaints from | our 
patrons and diverts business from our lines, 





Note on Cost of Living 


EXTENSION aay REMARKS 


HON. HOME R D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted for extension of 
remarks relative to inflation, I include 
as part of my remarks an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington News under 
date of August 7, 1948, which is most 
pertinent at this time. The editorial 
follows: 

COST-OF-LIVING NOTE 


The Department of Agriculture reports it 






has bought 13,0C0,0C0 bushels of potatoes so 
far this year under the price-support law. I 
will buy another 9,000,000 busheis in the next 
6 weeks. 

To date the potatces have cost the Govern- 
ment $2.25 to $2.72 4s bushel but, in accord- 
ance with the I hula, the } » 15 


going up to : » of $3.59. T l spent to 
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date is $19,000,000. Before the year is out 
the cost will run close to $30,000,000. 

This case, of course, comes out of taxes. 

Once bought, these potatoes must be kept 
off the dinner table. 

The Department says it isn’t exactly throw=- 
ing any of the potatoes away. 

It has sold most of them for alcohol at 9 
cents a bushel and for animal feed at from 
less than a cent to 18 cents a bushel. 

The housewife, meanwhile, is paying 
around $3.50 a bushel for eating potatoes, 
this price varying somewhat according to 
locality. 

Thus the Government uses the citizen’s tax 
money to run up the citizen's grocery bill. 

Is this a part of the Government’s so-called 
campaign to fight inflation? 





771. 


ho Is To Blame for High Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EGN. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
patch from Chicago yesterday quoted 
hogs at an all-time high of $31.50 per 
hundred pounds. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture says meat prices will go still 
higher. President Truman blames the 
Republican Party for high prices—and 
he will get away with it, too, unless we 
Republicans tell the American people the 
truth and show them that the New Deal 
administration is entirely to blame. 

During the past 15 years the adminis- 
tration’s unsound monetary and fiscal 
policies has so debauched our currency 
that the 1948 dollar has a purchasing 
power equal to only 57 cents prior to 1934. 
On that basis, $31.50 is equal to only 
$13.50 before they started debauching 
our currency. Under their Marxist plan 
of managed economy and managed cur- 
rency, the dollar lost 41 percent of its 
value in 1934 when the amount of gold 
constituting $1 was reduced from 23.22 
grains to 13.71 grains, and another 3712 
percent in 1945, when monetary reserves 
were reduced 37'2 percent. And the end 
is not yet, for right now the dollar is 
losing more than 1 percent of its value 
every month. Of course, there were 
other contributing causes—regimenta- 
tion, price controls, grain exports, and 
scores of other inanities, but the prin- 
cipal cause was a deliberate debauching 
of the currency. 

Remedies now proposed by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress—such as cur- 
tailment of credit and installment buy- 
ing are merely temporary expedients, 
and will probably do more harm than 
good, because such acts blind us to the 
real causes and delays the adoption of 
the proper remedy. 

Until money is made sound, stable, and 
dependable, nothing can be sound, stable, 
and dependable. Two identical bills— 
S. 2895 introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Ecton, of Montana, and H. R. 7012 in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by me provide the only real and lasting 
remedy, and can be put into operation 


in 30 days without cost to the taxpayers 
and without any economic disturbances. 

The proposed roll-back of prices will 
effect only the producers of raw mate- 
rials—farmers, lumberman, and miners, 
and since the drive is directed particu- 
larly against food prices, the farmer will 
be made the goat. In all seriousness, I 
implore my colleagues to give thoughtful 
consideration to a sound monetary policy. 
If we fail to do this the American people 
will not hold us blameless. 





Out of Envy and Frustration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Editor Ralph McGill, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, carried an editorial in a re- 
cent issue of that newspaper on com- 
munism. It presents certain facts re- 
garding Communists in an interesting 
manner, and under leave previously 
granted, I insert this editorial herewith: 


Out or ENvy AND FRUSTRATION 
(By Ralph McGill) 


Homer B. Chase, the local Communist 
Fuehrer, is due back from New York any 
day now, having been summoned there along 
with the rest of the mob to see what the 
orders from Moscow would be on the indict- 
ment and arrest of the Nation's leading Com- 
munists. 

Any day now, as soon as the legal depart- 
ment gets to operating, they may be pick- 
ing up Homer. This will please him in a 
way, because he is an adolescent, despite his 
years, typical of many in the movement, 
who find in it sublimation for their per- 
sonal frustration and failures. They move 
in a semisecret world in which they imagine 
themselves great persons, arousing even 
greater forces which will one day bring the 
world to revolution. It compensates for 
their obvious inadequacies and their envy 
of more normal persons and answers the 
desire to be “big shots.” 


HORRIBLE 


Rebecca West, watching these young punks 
shrieking over Wallace, drooling over the 
love song sung by the cowboy candidate for 
Vice President, saw them for what they 
were—a lot of bobby soxers mentally, but 
wearing long hair and a thin armor of 
sophistication, wishing to God they could 
have normal “dates,” honestly admit liking 
movies, baseball, football, and dances, and 
somehow get away from all the phony intel- 
lectual clique which gets so tiresome even 
to them. 

She said it was important to remember 
that youth can be horrible, too, just as there 
are many horrible middle-aged and old 
persons. 

PROOF 


These little Communists-Fascists prove 
young people can be horrible. Hitler proved 
it before them, as did Mussolini, and as did 
the Soviets, with their regimented youth 
movements which are taught a venomous 
hatred for everyone not just like them. 

So you can understand Homer, when he 
drives his car and a truck driver pulls in 
front of him, referring to the truck driver 
as a Fascist illegitimate. To him the truck 
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driver knew him and pulled in front of him on 
purpose and Homer can hardly wait for the 
day when all Fascist truck drivers will pe 
put in their place. 
Youth can be pretty horrible—but ag) 
pretty dangerous. 
TYPICAL 


This type runs the errands and does the 
minor chores for communism in every coun. 
try. But in every country where communispy 
has taken over the adolescent punks are 
shoved out of the way and the really tough 
guys take over. Usually, the punks turn up 
in their own slave-labor camps. 

You get a better illustration of it from 
Miss Elizabeth Bentley, the former Soviet spy 
who recently testified in Washington. 

She was one of those highly idealistic young 
women, graduate of Vassar, who seek love 
and, failing, send thelr frustrated energies 
seeking the higher service. She wound up 
running errands for the tough-minded §o.- 
viets who know how to take young oafs with 
cases of psychological maladjustments and 
make use of them. So do many others use 
those who can’t come of age mentally, morally 
or spiritually. 


SO 


IDEALISM 


This streak of idealism or purity always 
expresses itself. Sometimes it leads to homo- 
sexual associations. Hermann Goering loved 
animals. Hitler was a mystic who wanted 
to purify the world by killing all persons he 
deemed unworthy of associating with the 
master race, Almost all of Hitler’s crowd was 
made up of these psychological maladjusted 
persons. 

They have got to find a way of sublima- 
tion for personal frustration and grievances. 
It is interesting to note, for example, that 
Homer Chase failed at work, couldn’t stay 
married and now represents the Soviet Com- 
munists. He is a native of conservative New 
Hampshire. Don West, who was a Commu- 
nist in the days when Homer was just out of 
his prime, and who won't say that he still 
isn’t a Communist, is mightily admired by 
Homer. So Don must be in good standing. 
Don is a native Georgian who was a poor boy. 
He went Communist. We had a fellow named 
Burke around some months ago. He had 
been a poor boy in Montgomery. He was one 
of the organizers of the late and unlamented 
Columbians. 

A lot of boys with no money and with pov- 
erty all around them have the courage to 
work out of it and not be defeated by it. 

Some few, out of envy and frustration, 
become Communists, Columbians, Nazis, and 
Ku Kluxers, and spend their lives in hate 
and envy of others. It all depends on who 
gets them first. Homer Chase and Don West 
are the perfect Ku Klux mentality. The 
Commies just happened to get them first. 





Republicans Twiddle Thumbs on Inflation 
and Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party and its side-kick, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
have refused to face the facts of infla- 
tion.. With exorbitant prices and profits, 
the major cause of inflation now threat- 
ening to ruin our economy, the GOP- 
sters have done nothing to combat this 
dangerous trend. 
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Two years ago our people had war-sav- 
ines bonds, bank-savings accounts, and 
cash in their pockets. 

Since the Republicans took over the 
Congress, after the elections of 1946— 
in a brief period of 2 years—the people 
have had to cash in their war bonds 
and spend their cash and bank savings 
in order to live. 

Exorbitant price increases and soaring 
profits have so reduced the actual pur- 
chasing power of the factory workers 
that, despite some wage increases, they 
cannot make ends meet. 

These greedy price boosts by big busi- 
ness have been piled on the consumers’ 
packs with utter disregard for the infla- 
tion disaster which can wreck the Nation, 

Inflationary prices have gone so high 
that even if a factory worker averages 
$52 per week his real earnings and pur- 
chasing power is only $28 per week. 

In 1939 corporate profits, after taxes, 
were $5,000,000,000. In 1948 the esti- 
mated corporate profits, after taxes, are 
$20,000,000,000, an increase of 300 per- 
cent. 

In 1939 corporate dividend payments 
were $3,800,000,000. in 1948 they will be 
$7,500,000,000—just twice as much; but 
in 1939 undistributed profits were only 
$1,200,000,000. In 1948 they will be $12,- 
200,000,000 or more than 10 times as 
large. 

Rental incomes in 1939 were $14,700,- 
000,000; in 1948 they will be $53,600,- 
000,000, an increase of almost 265 per- 
cent. 

The headline in the Detroit Free Press 
Thursday, July 29, 1948, says ‘GM profits 
set another record—$110,282,260 net 
listed for second quarter—sales pass bil- 
lion.” And GM raised the price of cars 
8 percent on July 25, 1948, in spite of 
these tremendous profits. Then later 
Ford announced their price boosts. 

Since the Republicans killed price 
controls, and passed the Republican tax 
relief bills for the rich and greedy, the 
total revenue of steel firms was upped 
by $1,586,517,894. The recent increases 
effected by United States Steel and its 
satellites will soak the American public 
another $588,953,871. 

The Republican elephant has learned 
nothing since the good old Hoover days. 
It is still the obedient servant of 5 per- 
cent of the people—the Wall Street 
bankers, the vested interests, the mo- 
nopolists and cartelists, and the mil- 
lionaires. 

They rant about communism and close 
their eyes to the inflation robbery that is 
taking place at home. 

Cannot they see that poverty, social 
agitation, industrial unrest feed on fail- 
ure to keep our economic system in 
proper balance so that everybody has a 
ae both economically and politi- 
cally? 

This Republican Congress has failed 
to enact adequate housing, education, 
and health legislation, or to expand so- 
cial security, old age pensions, and civil 
rignis. 

President Truman has asked the Con- 
fress for all of these things. He is keep- 
ing his pledge and is faithful to the Dem- 
ocratic platform, But where are Gov- 
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ernor Dewey and Governor Warren, the 
Republican nominees for President and 
Vice President? They are the leaders of 
the Republican Party. Not a peep out of 
them. Not a word from them to the Re- 
publican Congress which they control, 
instructing the Republican Congressmen 
to take constructive action on President 
Truman’s recommendations, 

What other conclusion can we reach 
except that they were faking and fool- 
ing the people when they met in con- 
vention at Philadelphia. No, there is no 
sincerity in the Republican Party, and 
Mr. Dewey is just a bulldog for big-busi- 
ness monopolists, the same as Hoover 
was. It is the same do-nothing Repub- 
lican policy. 

I charge that the GOP has snubbed the 
American people when it ignores the 
facts on inflation, profiteering, and hous- 
ing. This wild inflation orgy is their baby. 
The Democrats were able to control in- 
fiation during the war whén pressure was 
unbelievable. 

The Republican Party leaders, at the 
direction of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, were responsible in June 
1946 for the destruction of the original 
controls which had limited price rises to 
only 5 percent over a 3-year period of in- 
tense inflationary pressures. 

The Republican leadership has made 
it clear that its heart still clings to Wall 
Street, that its overwhelming concern is 
not with the welfare of the working peo- 
ple of America but with the profits of the 
meat packers, the steel monopoly, and 
the great corporations which dominate 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

This Republican Congress was elected 
on a “beef” ticket. The Republicans de- 
cried meat controls as a menace. They 
led the American people to believe that 
there was plenty of meat to go around; 
that if meat controls were lifted the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand would 
adjust prices and give the average Ameri- 
can the opportunity to buy meat at a 
reasonable price. 

They scrapped meat controls, but the 
economic law of supply and demand 
failed to adjust prices. While there was 
plenty of meat, prices skyrocketed be- 
yond the reach of the average American 
family; and so, in order for the average 
American to get meat, he either paid 
through the nose to get it, at the sacrifice 
of other needs, or did without meat. 

The Republicans worked with the meat 
packers in 1946, and they are still the 
“beef trust’ Congress. They will do 
nothing to hurt the big meat-packers 
trust. 

They do not want to talk about infla- 
tion. I want to tell the Republicans that 
the housewife need only look in her mar- 
ket basket to find that $15 only buys 
about $7 worth of food. That is why the 
housewives have declared war on infla- 
tion and are now organizing and tele- 
phoning to each other to bring about 
price reduction which the Republicans 
refused to do. 

They all know that the Republicans 
refused to take action to bring adjustable 
controls which would keep prices, wages, 
and profits in balance, and which would 
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prevent a sudden crash such as occurred 
during the Hoover administration. 

What is true of meats is equally true 
of other commodities from which controls 
were lifted. Living costs constantly 
rose, which, in turn, necessitated higher 
wage demands, and the vicious spiral of 
inflation ensued. Were it not for organ- 
ized labor, which is ever vigilant of rising 
living costs and struggling with manage- 
ment to adjust wages in order to try to 
meet the higher costs, a serious eco- 
nomic depression, not recession, would 
now be upon us. 

The Eightieth Congress, dominated by 
the thinking of NAM, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and other vested 
interests, thought labor was getting too 
much and was becoming too powerful, 
and must be curbed. It passed the Taft- 
Hartley law that has caused considerable 
resentment in labor circles. This law 
will yet come back to plague the Repub- 
lican Party in the coming elections. 

Outside of promising meats to the 
meat-hungry American people, the Re- 
publican Party, in the last congressional 
elections, successfully used the com- 
munism bogey, by threatening the Ameri- 
can people that Stalig is around the cor- 
ner ready to take over America—a trick 
which failed them in the previous Presi- 
dential elections. They tried to smear 
the Democratic Party and Roosevelt with 
communism each time he ran for Presi- 
dent, but the American people refused to 
be fooled and reelected him. 

Now they are doing the same to Presi- 
dent Truman. Instead of acting on the 
President’s recommendations, they have 
brought out the red herrings. 

I charge that the Republicans are re- 
sponsible for this inflation and profiteer- 
ing, and I respectfully refer you to the 
articles written by Blair Moody in the 
Detroit News on the fight over price con- 
trols during the time that this matter 
was up for debate in Congress. 

The GOP had the opportunity during 
the past 2 years to act by passing pro- 
gressive legislation in the interest of the 
people. The reactionary GOP did every- 
thing to thwart such legislation, instead 
of taking advantage to prove to the 
people that they had given the old guard 
and the vested interests the gang plank. 
Instead, it passed antilabor legislation 
such as the Taft-Hartley law. 

The best guide for the American voter 
to go by, in order to vote intelligently 
in the coming election, is not only to look 
at the record of the Republican Congress 
during the past 2 years, although this 
would of itself be sufficient to turn them 
out of office. The voters should look be- 
hind the scenes and note the persons and 
organizations with whom Tom Dewey 
and the Republican Party are associated. 
They will find the same crowd of reac- 
tionaries, economic royalists, organiza- 
tions like the NAM, men like Sewell 
Avery, Tom Girdler, and others like 
them, who are trying to entrench them- 
selves in Government to serve the vested 
interests. 

The people will remember that the 
President asked for a decent long-range 
low-cost housing program; for aid to 
education; to raise the minimum wage 
from 40 cents to 75 cents; to increase 
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social-security benefits; no racial or re- 
ligious discrimination on displaced per- 
sons; an expanded electrical power pro- 
gram to give cheap electricity; to protect 
and extend civil rights of citizenship and 
human liberty; a comprehensive health 
program; a stronger reciprocal-trade 
program; legislation to strengthen the 
antitrust laws; and a comprehensive pro- 
gram to stop inflation and profiteering. 

The President reminded the Republi- 
cans that an economic collapse in Amer- 
ica means world-wide depression. 

To all of this the Republicans have said 
“No,” and after a 13-day session they 
packed up and went home. 

They inspired this inflation which has 
raised prices $26,000,000,000 in 1947, and 
an expected $35,000,000,000 in 1948. 


cost the average family $1,400, and the 
collar will now purchase less than at any 
time in 165 years. 

On housing, President Truman told 
Congress in his state of the Union mes- 
sage on January 6, 1947: 

To reach our long-range goal of adequate 
using for all our people, comprehensive 
ing legislation is urgently required 

* for rebuildtng the blighted areas of 
our cities to * * * establish positive 
incentives for the investment of billions of 
dollars of private capital in large-scale rental 
housing projects * * * provide for rural 
areas and for the construction, over a 4-year 
period, of half a million units of public low- 
rental housing. 


> 
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Again, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress on January 7, 1948, 
President Truman returned to his hous- 
ing program, declaring: 

Within the next decade we must see that 
every American family has a decent home. 
As an immediate step we need the long-range 
housing program which I have recommended 
on many occasions, 


Again in his economic report to Con- 
gress on January 14, 1948, President Tru- 
man reiterated the imperative need for 
action on housing. 

Again in a special message on housing 
sent to Congress on February 23, 1948, 
President Truman said: 

We have learned much about the ways to 
meet the housing shortage. * * * We 
should act now * * * through farsighted 
legislation. 

Again in an address before the Los 
Angeles Press Club on June 14, 1948, 
President Truman declared: 

The Congress ought to stay in session until 
we get action on the housing bill. * * * It 
is vitally important for the welfare of the 
country that we have proper housing at a 


cost at which men and women can af- 
ford * * * at a cost which will not take 
everything these GI's have. 


So the President called Congress into 
xecial session on July 26, 1948, to take 
n. The Republicans met for 13 days 
1d did nothing. 
The dangers of inflation were apparent 
as the Eigzhtieth Congress began its first 
session January 6, 1947. In his state of 
the Union message then President Tru- 
man warned: 


cr 


An important present source of danger to 


our economy is the possibility that prices 
might be raised to such an extent that the 
‘ ining public could not purchase the 
tremendous volume of goods and services. 
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Inflation had got out of hand by the 
fail of 1947. In his message to the spe- 
cial session of Congress November 17, 
President Truman outlined a 10-point 
program. 

Again in his state of the Union mes- 
sage January 7, 1948, President Truman 
urged adoption by Congress of his 10- 
point defense against inflation. 

Again President Truman set forth his 
program to combat the high cost of living 
in the economic report to Congress Jan- 
uary 14, 1948. 

Again, President Truman called for ac- 
tion against inflation in his speech to 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors April 17, 1948, in Washington. 

So, in the special session called on 
July 26, 1948, the President begged and 
pleaded for action. The Republicans 
met for 13 days, and did nothing. 

On taxes, President Truman, in his 
State of the Union message to Congress 
on January 7, 1948, proposed tax relief 
“for those who need it most” in these 
words: 

I recommend * * * a cost-of-living 
tax credit be extended to our people consist- 
ine of a credit of $40 for each individual tax- 
payer and an additional credit of $40 for each 
dependent. * * * This reduction should 
be made up by increasing the tax on corpo- 
rate profits. * * * This is the proper 
method of tax relief at this time. It gives 
relief to those who need it most without cut- 


ting the total tax revenue of the Govern- 
ment. 


On civil rights, President Truman said 
in his special message February 2, 1948: 

If we wish to inspire the peoples of the 
world whose freedom is in jeopardy, if we 
wish to restore hope to those who have al- 
ready lost their civil liberties, if we wish to 
fulfill the promise that is ours, we must cor- 
rect the remaining imperfections in our prac- 
tice of democracy. 


We know the way. We need only the will. 


A 10-point civil-rights program was 
sent to Congress by President Truman. 

So, what did the Republicans do? The 
Republican-controlled Congress pass- 
ed—after three Presidential vetoes—a 
rich man’s tax reduction. Under this 
relief measure, a family of four, With an- 
nual earnings of $2,500, got only a $78.40 
tax cut, instead of the $160 proposed by 
President Truman. 

But a family of four with an annual 
income of $50,000 got a $7,533.08 tax re- 
duction from the Republicans. And on 
civil rights, they did nothing. 

President Truman urged Congress re- 
peatedly to increase the present mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour. The 
President said in his state of the Union 
message January 6, 1947: 

The solution of labor-management diffi- 
culties is to be found not only in legislation 
Cealing directly with labor relations, but also 
in a program designed to remove the causes 
of insecurity felt by many workers in our 
industrial society. In this connection, the 
Congress should consider * * * pro- 
vision for a fair minimum wage. 


Again, in his economic report to Con- 
gress January 8, 1947, the President 
urged: 

On the wage side, the Congress should ex- 
tend the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to classes of workers in interstate 
commerce now excluded, and should raise the 
minimum wage in view of the substantial 





rise in the cost of living and in the n 
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production since it was enacted. te 


Again, President Truman declared, in 
his State of the Union message January 
7, 1948: 


Another basic element of a strong eco. 
nomic system is the well-being of wage 
earners. We have learned that the well. 
being of workers depends on high production 
and consequent high employment. We have 
learned equally well that the welfare of in. 
dustry and agriculture depends on high in- 
comes for our workers. * * * T recom- 
mend lifting the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour. 


To ali of these pleadings, the Republi. 
cans turned a deaf ear. 

The Republicans passed the Taft- 
Hartley Act, giving labor its worst set- 
back in more than a decade. They also 
emasculated the Labor Department, cut- 
tings its appropriations by more than 
one-half. 

President Truman called for expansion 
of social-security laws repeatedly. He 
said in his Economic Report to the Con- 
gress January 8, 1947: 


I recomriend that the Congress * * * 
extend the benefits of old-age and survivors 
insurance to the occupational groups now 
excluded, and include under unemployment 
compensation the employees of all establish- 
ments, regardless of size, in the industries 
now covered by the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Tax Act. * * ® 

Our present social-insurance system is 
financed by employee and employer contri- 
butions. * * * From an economic point of 
view, it would be desirable to finance a part 
of the social-security system out of the gen- 
eral budget. 


Again in his state of the Union mes- 
sage January 7, 1948, the President said: 


We should now extend unemployment 
compensation, old-age benefits and survivors’ 
benefits to millions who are not now pro- 
tected. We should also raise the level of 
benefits. 


President Truman, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress May 24, 1948, urged: 


That the Congress take early action on 
the following recommendations: (1) More 
adequate benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. (2) Extended coverage for 
old-age and survivors insurance. (3) Ex- 
tended coverage for unemployment insur- 
ance, (4) Insurance against loss of earnings 
due to illness or disability. (5) Improved 
public assistance for the needy. 


And again he pleaded for action in the 
special session on July 26, 1948. 

The Republicans did nothing. In- 
stead, the Republicans passed legislation 
depriving 750,000 persons of social- 
security benefits. 

On health, President Truman said jn 
his state of the Union message January 
6, 1947: 

Of all our national resources, none is of 
more basic value than the health of our 
people. Over a year ago I presented to the 
Congress my views on a national pro- 
gram. * * * LIurgethisCongress * ° ” 
to enact the most important recommenda- 
tion of the program—to provide adequate 
medical care to all who need it, not as charity, 
but on the basis of payments made by the 
beneficiaries of the program. 


President Truman sent a special mes- 
sage on health to Congress May 19, 194. 
He said: 


I say again that such a health program 
must include: (1) Adequate public-health 








services, including an expanded maternal and 
child- -health program. (2) Additional med- 
ieal research and medical education. (3) 
More hospitals and more doctors—in all areas 
of the country where they are needed, (4) 
Insurance against the costs of medical care. 
(5) Protection against loss of earnings during 


iline 


Acain President Truman said in his 
state of the Union message January 7, 
1948: 

The greatest gap in our social-security 
structure is the lack of adequate provisions 
he Nation’s health. * * * Our ulti- 
ate aim must be a comprehensive insur- 
ance system to protect all our people equally 
wainst insecurity and ill health, 


- vain on June 14, 1948, the President 


have had a health program. I sent the 
Congress a special message on health—on 
health and health insurance, and it had 
plenty of time to hold hearings * * * to 
debate it, to go into it, and they have done 
nothing about it. * * * The ordinary 
ellow who gets from $2,400 to $5,000 a year, 
and has to raise a family and keep up a home, 
can't afford to have his family get sick, be- 
cause he can't afford medical care at the 
prices he has to be served atnow. * * * 

A healthy nation is a great nation, and 
unless we maintain the health of this Nation, 
we will not have a great nation. 


os 


Acain he stressed the need to the spe- 
cial session, the Republicans did noth- 
ing. 

On education, President Truman said 
in his budget message to Congress Janu- 
ary 3, 1947: 

I have long been on record for basic legisla- 
tion under which the Federal Government 
will supplement the resources of the States 
to assist them to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities and achieve satisfactory educational 
standards, 


f gain, in his state of the Union mes- 
» January 7, 1948: 


Our educational systems face a financial 
crisis. It is deplorable that in a Nation as 
rich as ours, there are millions of children 

ho do not have adequate schoolhouses or 

ough teachers. * * * The Federal Gov- 
it has a responsibility for providing 
financial aid to meet this crisis. 


President Truman told the Greater Los 
Angeles Press Club June 14, 1948: 

I appointed a commission to make a sur- 
vey of the educational situation in this 
country. That commission made a formida- 
ble report, and pointed out exactly what the 
conditions in the schools in this country are 
today; and I made a recommendation to the 
Congress that the Federal Government make 
a contribution to the support of the schools 

the Nation, 

No action. No action. It’s the most dis- 

raceful thing in this country that the teach- 

ers * * * are not adequately paid. There 
are conditions in nearly all public schools 
in the country where the teacher has so many 
pupils under her care that she doesn’t have 
time to learn all their names. Something 
must be done about that, 


ernme! 


Again, the Republicans did nothing. 

No true liberal should cast a vote for 
the Republicans until such time as the 
tepublican Party repudiates the old 
guard, the Wall Street bankers, and the 
hig business monopolists, and shows a 
Sincere interest in the welfare of the 
American citizen. 


average 
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Progressive Party Platform—Keynote, 
Acceptance Speeches, and Address by 
Hon. Glen H. Taylor, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, several 
days ago acceptance speeches, platforms, 
keynote addresses, and other documents 
of the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions were inserted in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
platform of the Progressive Party, to- 
gether with acceptance speeches by 
Henry Wallace and myself, the keynote 
speech of Charles P. Howard, and a radio 
address I delivered over the ABC network 
on July 31 in answer to the President’s 
message. 

There being no objection, the platform 
and speeches were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PEACE, FREEDOM, AND ABUNDANCE 


(The platform of the Progressive Party as 
adopted at the founding convention, Phila- 
delphia, July 23-25, 1948) 


PREAMBLE 


Three years after the end of the Second 
World War, the drums are beating for a third. 
Civil liberties are being destroyed. Millions 
cry out for relief from unbearably high prices. 
The American way of life is in danger. 

The root cause of this crisis is big-business 
control of our economy and Government. 

With toil and enterprise the American peo- 
ple have created from their rich sources the 
world’s greatest productive machine. This 
machine no longer belongs to the people. Its 
ownership is concentrated in the hands of a 
few and its products used for their enrich- 
ment. 

Never before have so few owned so much 
at the expense of so many. 

Ten years ago Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
warned: “The liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if the people tolerate the growth of pri- 
vate power to a point where it becomes 
stronger than their democratic state. That 
in its essence, is fascism.” 

Today that private power has constituted 
itself an invisible government which pulls 
the strings of its puppet Republican and 
Democratic Parties. Two sets of candidates 
compete for votes under the outworn em- 
blems of the old parties. But both represent 
a single program—a program of monopoly, 
profits through war preparations, lower liv- 
ing standards, and suppression of dissent. 

For generations the common man of Amer- 
ica has resisted this concentration of eco- 
nomic and poltical power in the hands of a 
few. The greatest of America’s poltitical 
leaders have led the people into battle 
against the money power, the railroads, the 
trusts, the economic royalists. 

We of the Progressive Party are the pres- 
ent-day descendants of these people’s move- 
ments and fighting leaders. We are the 
political heirs of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln—of Frederick Douglass, Altgeld, and 
Debs—of “Fighting Bob” La Follette, George 
Norris, and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Throughout our history new parties have 
arisen when the old parties have betrayed 
the people. As Jefferson headed a new party 
to defeat the reactionaries of his day, and 
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as Lincoln led a new party to victory over 
the slave owners, so today the people, in- 
spired and led by Henry Wallace, have 
created a new party to secure peace, free- 
dom, and abundance. 

With the firm conviction that the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution of the United States set 
forth all fundamental freedoms for all peo- 
ple and secure the safety and well-being of 
our country, the Progressive Party pledges 
itself to safeguard these principles to the 
American people. 

Betrayal by the old parties 

The American people want peace. 
old parties, obedient to the 
monopoly and the military, 
in the name of peace. 

They refuse to negotiate a settlement of 
differences with the Soviet Union. 

They rejected the United Nations as an 
fnstrument for promoting world peace and 
reconstruction. 

They use the Marshall plan to rebuild 
Nazi Germany as a war base and to sub- 
jugate the economies of other European 
countries to American big business. 

They finance and arm corrupt, Fascist gov- 
ernments in China, Greece, Turkey, and else- 
where, through the Truman doctrine, wast- 
ing billions in American resources and 
squandering America’s heritage as the enemy 
of despotism. 

They encircle the globe with military bases 
which other peoples cannot but view as 
threats to their freedom and security. 

They protect the war-making industrial 
and financial barons of Nazi Germany and 
imperial Japan, and restore them to power. 

They stock-pile atomic bombs. 

They pass legislation to admit displaced 
persons, discriminating against Catholics, 
Jews, and other victims of Hitler. 

They impose a peacetime draft and move 
toward universal military training. 

They fill policy-making positions in Gov- 


But the 
dictates of 
prepare for war 


ernment with generals and Wall Street 
bankers, 

Peace cannot be won—but profits can— 
by spending ever-increasing billions of the 


people’s money in war preparations. 

Yet these are the policies of the two old 
parties—policies profaning the name of 
peace, 

The American people cherish freedom. 

But the old parties, acting for the forces 
of special privilege, conspire to destroy tra- 
ditional American freedoms. 

They deny the Negro people the rights 
of citizenship. They impose a _ universal 
policy of Jim Crow and enforce it with 
every weapon of terror. They refuse to out- 


law its most bestial expression—the crime of 
lynching. 
They refuse t- abolish the poll tax, and 


year after year they deny the right to vote 
to Negroes and millions of white people in 
the South. 

They aim to reduce nat 
a position of social, ecc 
inferiority. 

They connive to bar the Progre 
from the ballot. 

They move to outlaw the Communist Party 
as a decisive step in their assault on the 
demccratic rights of labor, of national racial 
and political minorities, and of all those who 
oppose their drive to war. In this they repeat 
the history of Nazi Germany, Fascist Ital 
and Franco Spain. 

They support the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its vilification and 
persecution of citizens in total disre card of 
the Bill of Rights. 

They build the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation into a political police with secret 
dossiers on millions of Americans 

They seek to regiment the thinking of the 


American people and ) supp! political 


ionality groups to 
nomic, and political 


e Party 
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They strive to enact such measures as the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which are as destructive 
of democracy as were the alien and sedition 
laws against which Jefferson fought. 

They concoct a spurious loyalty program 











to create an atmosphere of fear and hysteria 
in ¢ rnment and industry. 

They shackle American labor with the Taft- 
Hartley at the express command of big 
busines: 1ile encouraging exorbitant profits 


throuzh uncontrolled inflation. 


They restore the labor injunction as a 
weapon for breaking strikes and smashing 
uni 

This is the record of the two old parties— 


a record profaning the American ideal of 
freedom. 

The American people want abundance. 

But the old parties refuse to enact effec- 
tive price and rent controls, making the peo- 
ple victims of a disastrous inflation which 
dissipates the savings of millions of families 
and depresses their living standards. 

Thev ignore the housing problem, although 
more than half the Nation’s families, includ- 


ing millions of veterans, are homeless or liv- 
ing in rural and urban slums. 

They refuse social-security protection to 
millions and allow only meager benefits to 


They block national health legislation, 
even though millions of men, women, and 
children are without adequate medical care. 

They foster the concentration of private 
economic power. 

They replace progressive government of- 
ficials, the supporters of Franklin Roosevelt, 
with spokesmen of big business. 

They pass tax legislation for the greedy, 





giving only insignificant reductions to the 
needy. 

These are the acts of the old parties—acts 
profaning the American dream of abundance. 

No elittering party platforms or election 
promises of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties can hice their betrayal of the needs 
of the American people. 

Nor can they act otherwise. For both par- 
t he record of the Eightieth Congress 
I s clear, are the champions of big 
busine 

The Rept n platform admits it. 





The Democratic platform attempts to 
conceal it. 

But the very composition of the Demo- 
cra.ic leadership exposes the demagogy of its 
! party of machine politicians 
and southern Bourbons who veto in Congress 
the libersl planks won in convention. 

h platforms, conceived in hypocrisy and 
deserve nothing but 





i ol principle, 
> Progressive Party 
» Progr e Party is born in the deep 
c n that the national wealth and nat- 
ur councry belong to the 
t it and must be employed 
t freedom and opportun- 
ed equally to all; that the 
1 of 1 can be achieved and the 
war enced. 
i Progressive Party holds that basic to 
1 nization of world peace is a return to 
2 Franklin Roosevelt to seek 
rnational agreement rather than 
c creement. It was his conviction that 
he r rk of the United Nations 
d ? ‘ inl and € 


in E bictia i 





‘“onomic systems can 
and must live together. If peace is to be 
‘ ed, capitalist United States and Com- 
I ist Russia must estabiish good relations 

T -rogressive Party holds that it is the 
f uty of a government to secure for 
a ple, regardless of race, creed, color, 
s 1 background, political belief, or 
si n in life, the inalienable rights pro- 
c] l tl l of Independence 
and guara. y the Biil of Rights. The 
c must actively protect these 


rights against the encroachments of public 
and private agencies. 

The Progressive Party holds that a just 
government must use its powers to promote 
an abundant life for its people. This is the 
basic idea of Franklin Roosevelt's economic 
bill of rights. Heretofore every attempt to 
give effect to this principle has failed because 
big business dominates the key sectors of the 
economy. Antitrust laws and Government 
regulation cannot break this domination. 
Therefore the people, through their demo- 
cratically elected representatives, must take 
control of the main levers of the economic 
system. Public ownership of these levers 
will enable the people to plan the use of their 
productive resources so as to develop the 
limitless potential of modern technology and 
to create a true American commonwealth 
free from poverty and insecurity. 

The Progressive Party believes that only 
through peaceful understanding can the 
world make progress toward reconstruction 
and higher standards of living; that peace 
is the essential condition for safe-guarding 
and extending our traditional freedoms; that 
only by preserving liberty and by planning 
an abundant life for all can we eliminate the 
sources of world conflict. Peace, freedom, 
and abundance—the goals of the Progressive 
Party—are indivisible. 

Only the Progressive Party can destroy the 
power of private monopoly and restore the 
Government to the American people. For 
ours is a party uncorrupted by privilege, com- 
mitted to no special interests, free from ma- 
chine control, and open to all Americans of 
all races, colors, and creeds. 

The Progressive Party is a party of action. 
We seek through the democratic process and 
through day-by-day activity to lead the 
American people toward the fulfillment of 
these principles. 

We ask support for the following program: 

PEACE 
American-Soviet agreement 


Henry Wallace in his open letter suggested, 
and Premier Stalin in his- reply accepted, a 
basis for sincere peace discussions. The ex- 
change showed that specific areas of agree- 
ment can be found if the principles of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations and acceptance of the right of peoples 
to choose their own form of government and 
economic system are mutually respected. 

The Progressive Party therefore demands 
negotiation and discussion with the Soviet 
Union to find areas of agreement to win the 
peace. 

The Progressive Party believes that endur- 
ing peace among the peoples of the world 
community is possible only through world 
law. Continued anarchy among nations in 
the atomic age threatens our civilization and 
humanity itself with annihilation. The 
only ultimate alternative to war is the aban- 
donment of the principle of the coercion of 
sovereignties by sovereignties and the adop- 
tion of the principle of the just enforcement 
upon individuals of world federal law, en- 
acted by a world federal legislature with lim- 
ited but adequate powers to safeguard the 
common defense and the general welfare of 
all mankind. 

Such a structure of peace through govern- 
ment can be evolved by making of the 
United Nations an effective agency of co- 
operation among nations. This can be done 
by restoring the unity of the great powers 
as they work together for common purposes. 
Since the death of Franklin Roosevelt this 
principle has been betrayed to a degree which 
not only paralyzes the United Nations but 
threatens the world with another war in 
which there can be no victors and few sur- 
vivors. 

Beyond an effective United Nations lles 
the further possibility of genuine world 
government. Responsibility for ending the 
tragic prospect of war is a joint responsi- 
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bility of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. We hope for more political liberty 
and economic democracy throughout th 
world. We believe that war between east 
and west will mean fascism and death for 
all, We insist that peace is the prerequisite 
of survival. 

We believe with Henry Wallace that “there 
is no misunderstanding or difficulty between 
the United States of America and U. 5, 5. R 
which can be settled by force or fear, anq 
there is no difference which cannot be settled 
by peaceful, hopeful negotiation. There js 
no American principle or public interest, and 
there is no Russian principle or public inter. 
est, which would have to be sacrificed to end 
the cold war and open up the century of 
peace which the century of the common man 
demands.” 

We denounce anti-Soviet hysteria as a mask 
for monopoly, militarism, and reaction. We 
demand that a new leadership of the peace- 
seeking people of our Nation—which has 
vastly greater responsibility for peace than 
Russia because it has vastly greater power 
for war—undertake in good faith and carry 
to an honorable conclusion, without appease. 
ment or sabre-rattling on either side, a de- 
termined effort to settle current controversies 
and enable men and women everywhere to 
look forward with confidence to the common 
task of building a creative and lasting peace 
for all the world. 


END THE DRIVE TO WAR 


The Progressive Party calls for the repeal of 
the peacetime draft and the rejection of 
universal military training. 

We call for the immediate cessation of the 
piling up of armament expenditures beyond 
reasonable peacetime requirements for na- 
tional defense. 

We demand the repudiation of the Truman 
doctrine and an end to military and economic 
intervention in support of reactionary and 
Fascist regimes in China, Greece, Turkey, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. We demand 
that the United States completely sever diplo- 
matic and economic relations with Franco 
Spain. 

We call for the abandonment of military 
bases designed to encircle and intimidate 
other nations. 

We demand the repeal of the provisions of 
the National Security Act which are mobiliz- 
ing the Nation for war, preparing a labor 
draft, and organizing a monopoly-militarist 
dictatorship. 

These measures will express the American 
people’s determination to avoid provocation 
and aggression. They will be our contribu- 
tion to the reduction of mistrust and the 
creation of a general atmosphere in which 
peace can be established. 

UNITED NATIONS 

The Progressive Party will work to realize 
Franklin Roosevelt's ideal of the United Na- 
tions as a world family of nations, by detend- 
ing its Charter and seeking to prevent its 
transformation into the diplomatic or mili- 
tary instrument of any one power or group 
of powers. 

We call for the establishment of a United 
Nations reconstruction and development 
fund to promote international recovery by 
providing assistance to the needy nations ol 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, without political 
conditions and with priorities to those peo- 
ples that suffered most from Axis aggression. 

We call for the repudiation of the Marshall 
plan 

We urge the full use of the Economic and 
Social Council and other agencies of the 
United Nations to wipe out disease and star- 
vation, to promote the development of cul- 
ture and science, and to develop the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy. 

We demand that the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations stop protecting 


Fascist Spain and press for effective eco- 
nomic and diplomatic sanctions against 
Franco's dictatorship, 











Disarmament 


The Progressive Party will work through 
the United Nations for a world disarmament 
teriological warfare, and all other instru- 
ment s of mass destruction; to destroy exist- 
ing stock piles of atomic bombs, and to es- 
tad! United Nations controls, including 
spection, over the production of atomic en- 
y; an a to reduce conventional armaments 
: ,in accordance with resolutions al- 
y pas ssed by the United Nations General 


Assembly. 





Germany and Japan 


cressive Party calls for cooperation 
with our wartime allies to conclude peace 
treaties promptly with a unified Germany 
and with Japan, The essentials for a Ger- 
man settlement are denazification and de- 
n tization, punishment of war criminals, 
lond reform, decartelization, nationalization 
of heavy industry, Big-Four control of the 
ir, reparations to the victims of Nazi ag- 
-assion, and definitive recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse line as the western boundary of 
Poland. On this basis, we advocate the 
speedy conclusion of a peace treaty and a 
imultaneous withdrawal of all occupation 








Similar principles should govern a settle 
ment with Japan, 
State of Israel 


The Progressive Party demands the imme- 
diate de jure recognition of the state of 
Israel, 

We call for 
United Nations, 

We call for a Presidential proclamation 
lifting the arms embargo in favor of the 

» of Israel. 

We pledge our support for and call upon 
the Government of the United States to safe- 
guard the sovereignty, autonomy, political 
independence, and territorial integrity of the 
state of Israel in accordance with the bound- 
aries laid down by the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations of 
November 29, 1947, 

we 2 support the prompt extension to Israel 
) ous financial assistance without 
p litical conditions, 

We oppose any attempt to interfere with 
Israel in its sovereign right to control its 
own immigration policy. 

We call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to provide immediate shipping and 

her facilities for the transportation of 
Jewish displaced persons in Europe who de- 
sire to emigrate to Israel. 

‘e support, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the protection of the holy 


admission of Israel to the 





We appeal to the Arab workers, farmers, 
and small merchants to accept the United Na- 
tions’ decision for a Jewish and ‘Arab state 
as being in their best interest. We urge 
not to permit themselves to be used 
ls in a war against Israel on behalf of 
sh and American monopolies, for the 
are the enemies of both Arabs and 


The Far East 
The Progressive Party supports the strug- 
* of the peoples of Asia to achieve inde- 
and to move from feudalism into 
dern era. We condemn the biparti- 
policy of military and economic inter- 
to crush these people’s movements. 
1 peace and prosperity cannot be at- 

‘d unless the people of China, Indonesia, 

Indochina, Malaya, and other Asian lands 
their struggle for independence and 
» their place as equals in the family of 
it1lONs. 

We call for the immediate withdrawal of 
American troops and abandonment of bases 
In China, 

We demand cessation of financial and mil- 
itary aid to the Chiang Kai-shek dictatorship. 


agreement to outlaw the atomic bomb, bac-" 
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We follow the policy of Franklin Roose- 
velt in encouraging the creation of a demo- 
cratic coalition government in China. We 
urge support for and the granting of large 
scale economic assistance to such a govern- 
ment. 

We support the efforts of the people of 
Korea to establish national unity and the 
kind of government they desire. We de- 
mand an early joint withdrawal of occupa- 
tion troops. 


Colonial and dependent peoples 


We believe that people everywhere in the 
world have the right to self-determination. 
The people of Puerto Rico have the right to 
independence. The people of the United 
States have an obligation toward the people 
of Puerto Rico to see that they are started 
on the road toward economic security and 
prosperity. 

We Cemand the repeal of the Bell Trade 
Act relating to the Philippines and the 
abrogation of other unequal trade treaties 
with economically weaker peoples. 

We urge action by the people of the 
United States and cooperation with other 
countries in the United Nations to abolish 
the colonial system in all its forms and to 
realize the principle of self-determination 
for the peoples of Africa, Asia, the West 
Indies, and cther colonial areas. 

We support the aspirations for unified 
homelands of traditionally oppressed and 
dispersed people such as the Irish and 
Armenians. 

Latin America 


The Progressive Party urges a return to, and 
the strengthening of, Franklin Roosevelt's 
good-neighbor policy in our relations with 
republics to the south, 

We demand the abandonment of the inter- 
American military program. 

We call for economic assistance without 
political conditions to further the inde- 
pendent economic development of the Latin- 
American and Carribbean countries. 


Displaced persons 


The Prcgressive Party calls for the repeal 
of the anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 which permits the entry 
into the United States of Fascists and col- 
laborators. We call for the enactment of 
legislation to open our doors in the true 
American tradition to the victims of Fascist 
persecution. 

FREEDOM 


End discrimination 


The Progressive Party condemns segrega- 
tion and discrimination in all its forms and 
in all places. 

We demand full equality for the Negro 
peopie, the Jewish people, Spanish-speaking 
Americans, Italian Americans, Japanese 
Americans, and all other nationality groups. 

We call for a Presidential proclamation 
ending segregation and all forms of discrim- 
ination in the armed services and Federal 
employment. 

We demand Federal antilynch, antidis- 
crimination, and fair-employment-practices 
legislation, and legislation abolishing segre- 
gation in interstate travel. 

We call for immediate passage of anti-poll- 
tax legislation, enactment of a universal 
suffrage law to permit all citizens to vote in 
Federal elections, and the full use of Federal 
enforcement powers to assure free exercise 
of the right of franchise. 

We call for a civil-rights act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to eliminate racial segre- 
gation and discrimination in the Nation's 
Capital. 

We demand the ending of segregation and 
discrimination in the Panama Canal Zone 
and all Territories, possessions, and trustee- 
ships. 

We demand that Indians, the earliest 
Americans, be given full citizenship without 
loss of reservation rights and be permitted to 
administer their own affairs, 
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We will develop special programs to raise 
the low standards of health, housing, and 
educational facilities for Negroes, Indians, 
and nationality groups, and will deny Fed- 
eral funds to any State or local authority 
which withholds opportunities or benefits 
for reasons of race, creed, color, sex, or na- 
tional origin. 

We will initiate a Federal program of edu- 
cation, in cooperation with State, lccal, and 
private agencies to combat racial and religi- 
ous prejudice. ; 

We support the enactment of legislation 

making it a Federal crimé to disseminate 
anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, and all racist prop- 
aganda by mail, radio, motion picture, or 
other means of communication. 

We call for a constitutional amendraent 
which will effectively prohibit every form of 
discrimination against women—eccaomic, 
educational, legal, and political, 

We pledge to respect the freedoni of con- 
science of sincere conscientious objectors to 
war. We demand amnesty for conscientious 
objectors imprisoned in World War II. 

The right of political association and 

expression 

The Progressive Party will fight for the 
constitutional rights of Communists and all 
other political groups to express their views 
as the first line in the defense of the liberties 
of a democratic people. 

We oppose the use of violence or intimi- 
dation, under cover of law or otherwise, by 
any individual or group, including the vio- 
lence and intimidation now being committed 
by those who are attempting to suppress 
political dissent. 

We pledge an all-out fight against the 
Mundt-Nixon bill and all similar legislation 
designed to impose thought control, restrict 
freedom of opinion, and establish a police 
state in America. 

We demand the abolition of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
similar State committees, and we mean to 
right the wrongs which these committees 
have perpetrated upon thousands of loyal 
Americans working for the realization of 
democratic ideals. 

We pledge to eliminate the current “loy- 
alty” purge program and to reestablish 
standards for Government service that re- 
spect the rights of Federal employees to 
freedom of association and opinion and to 
engage in political activity. 

We demand the full right of teachers and 
students to participate freely and fully in 
the social, civic and political life of the 
Nation and of the local community. 

We demand that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other Government agencies 
desist from investigating, or interfering 
with, the political beliefs and lawful activi- 
ties of Americans. 

We demand an end to the present prac- 
tices of congressional committees—such as 
the House Labor Committee—in persecuting 
trade unionists and political leaders at the 
behest of big business. 

We demand an end to the present cam- 
paign of deportation against foreign-born 


trade unionists and political leaders, and 
will actively protect the iva rights of 
naturalized citizens and the for n born. 
Nationality groups 
The Progressive Party recognizes the varied 


contributions of all nationality groups to 
American cultural, economic, and social life, 
and considers them a source of strength for 
the democratic development of our country 

We advocate the right of the foreign b 
to obtain citizenship without discrimination 

We advocate the repeal of discriminatory 
immigration laws based upon race, national 
origin, religion, or political belief. 

We recognize the just claims of the Jana- 
nese Americans for indemnity for the losses 
suffered during their wartime internment 
which was an outrageous violation of our 
fundamental concepts of justice. 
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We support legislation facilitating natural- 
ization of Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and other national groups now discrim- 
inated against by law. 

We support legislation facilitating natur- 
alization of merchant seamen with a record 
of war service. 

Democracy in the armed forces 


The Progressive Party demands abolition 
of Jim Crow in the armed forces. 

We demand abolition of social inequalities 
between officers and enlisted personnel. 

We call for bafic revision in the procedure 
of military justice, including the more ade- 
quate participation of enlisted men in 
courts martial. 

We urge that admission to West Point and 
Annapolis be based on the candidates’ qual- 
ifications, determined by open competitive 
examinations, and that an increasing per- 
centage of young men admitted be drawn 
from the ranks. i 


Representative government 


The Progressive Party proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the direct 
election of the President and Vice President 
by popular vote. 

We call for home rule and the granting 
of full suffrage to the disfranchised citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

We favor the immediate admisison of 
Hawaii and AlasKa as the forty-ninth and 
fiftieth States of the Union. 

We urge that all general and primary elec- 
tion days be declared holidays to enable all 
citizens to vote. 

Separation of church and state 


The Progressive Party intends to maintain 
the traditional American separation of 
church and state and protect the freedom 
of secular education. 

ABUNDANCE 
High cost of living 

The living standards of the American 
people are under bipartisan attack through 
uncontrolled inflation. The only effective 
method of combating inflation is to take the 
profits out of inflation. 

The Progressive Party calls for legislation 
which will impose controls that will reduce 
and keep down the prices of food, shelter, 
clothing, other essentials of life, and basic 
materials. Such controls should squeeze out 
ive profits, provide for the payment of 
subsidies to farmers wherever necessary to 
maintain fair agricultural prices, and allo- 
cate materials and goods in short supply. 

We call for removal by the President of the 
housing expediter who is administering rent 
control in the interest of the real-estate 
lobby. 

Ne call for strengthening rent control, 
providing protection against evictions, and 
eliminating the present “hardship” regula- 
tions which are a bonanza for the large realty 
] 


excess 


nterests. 
Economie planning 
The Progressive Party believes in the prin- 
ciple of democratic economic planning and 
rejects the boom-and-bust philosophy of the 
old parties. 
We mean to establish a council of economic 


to develop plans for assuring high 
production, full employment, and a rising 
standard of living. 

We mean to develop, on the TVA pattern, 
regional planning authorities in the major 
river valleys the country over to achieve 
cheap power, rural electrification, soil con- 
servation, flood control, and reforestation, 
and to accelerate the growth of undeveloped 
areas, particularly in the South and West. 

Ve mean to promote, through public 
ownership and long-range planning, the 
peaceful use of atomic energy to realize its 
great potential as a source of power and as a 
tool in science, medicine, and technology. 

Only through the planned development of 
all our resources will the-iuil benefit of the 


Nation’s wealth and productivity be secured 
for the people. 
Breaking the grip of monopoly 

Monopoly’s grip on the economy must be 
broken if democracy is to survive and eco- 
nomic planning become possible. Experience 
has shown that antitrust laws and Govern- 
ment regulation are not by themselves suffi- 
cient to halt the growth of monopoly. The 
only solution is public ownership of key areas 
of the economy. 

The Progressive Party will initiate such 
measures of public ownership as may be 
necessary to put into the hands of the peo- 
ple’s representatives the levers of control 
essential to the operation of an economy of 
abundance. Asa first step, the largest banks, 
the railroads, the merchant marine, the elec- 
tric power and gas industry, and industries 
primarily dependent on Government funds 
or Government purchases such as the air- 
craft, the synthetic rubber and synthetic oil 
industries must be placed under public 
ownership. 

We mean to strengthen and vigorously 
enforce the antitrust laws to curb monopoly 
in the rest of the economy. 

We call for the immediate abolition of dis- 
criminatory freight rates, which help to keep 
the South and West in bondage to Wall Street. 

Tideland oil resources belong to the peo- 
ple, and we fight the efforts of the oil com- 
panies to steal them. We support Federal 
control of such resources. 

We demand the repeal of the Bulwinkle 
law which exempts railroads from antitrust 
prosecution. 

We call for the repeal of the Miller-Tydings 
legislation which eliminated retail competi- 
tion in branded goods, exsluding these from 
the coverage of the antitrust laws. 


Labor 


The Progressive Party recognizes that from 
the earliest period of its history the organ- 
ized labor movement has taken leadership in 
the struggle for democratic and humanita- 
rian objectives. Organized labor remains the 
mainspring of America’s democratic striv- 
ing, and the just needs of labor are of special 
concern to the Progressive Party. 

We hold that every American who works for 
a living has an inalienable right to an income 
sufficient to provide him and his family with 
a high standard of living. Unless the rights 
of labor to organize, to bargain collectively, 
and to strike are secure, a rising standard 
of living cannot be realized. 

We demand the immediate repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the reinstatement of 
the principles of the Wagner and Norris- 
LaGuardia Acts. These last measures are es- 
sential to restore labor’s equality in collec- 
tive bargaining and to prevent business from 
using government to establish,a dictatorship 
over labor by injunction. 

We will demand the right for employees in 
publicly owned industries to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively, and to strike. 

We call for the establishment of collective 
bargaining machinery for Federal employees. 

We support the legitimate demands of ail 
wage and salary earners, including Federal 
employees, for wage and salary increases and 
improved working conditions. We demand 
the enactment of a minimum wage of $1 
an hour, extension of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to cover all workers, enforcement 
of equal pay for equal work, regardless of 
age or sex, and the elimination of any re- 
gional wage differential. 

We oppose governmental strike-breaking 
through seizure of struck industries under 
the pretext of Federal operation while prof- 
its continue to go to private employers. 

We urge the enactment and stringent en- 
forcement of Federal and State laws estab- 
lishing adequate safety and health standards 
for miners, longshoremen, railroad workers, 
merchant seamen, and all other workers in 
hazardous industries. 
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We pledge drastic amendment of the Rail- 
way Labor Act to make certain that the raj). 
road workers enjoy genuine collective bar- 
gaining and the right to strike. We Call for 
amendment of the Railroad Retirement Act 
to grant railroad workers pensions of 8100 
minimum after 30 years service or when they 
become 60 years old. 

We call for Federal legislation to improve 
railroad working conditions by establishing 
a 40-hour, 5-day week for nonoperating and 
terminal employees, a 6-hour day for roaq. 
men, and train limit and full crew provisions 

We actively support measures to repair and 
improve the living standards of the 12,000 000 
white collar and professional employees, who 
have suffered particularly under the inflation 

We call for an end to the second-class cit 
izenship of our Nation’s 2,500,000 agricultural 
wage worker and the thousands of food. 
processing workers who are excluded from 
the protection of social and labor legislation 
We stand for legislation to protect the right 
of agricultural workers to bargain collectively, 
We call for extension of social security and 
fair labor standards coverage to all agricul- 
tural and food-processing workers. 

We demand an immediate end to the arbi- 
trary security orders issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Defense which blacklist 
employees in private industries under Goy- 
ernment contracts. 


Agriculture 


The Progressive Party recognizes that the 
welfare of farmers is closely tied to the living 
standards of consumers. We reject the eat- 
less policy of the old parties, and proclaim 
our intention to develop, within the frame- 
work of an economy of planned abundance, 
@ long-range program of full agricultural 
production, combined with necessary safe- 
guards for the security of farmers and for 
the conservation of our natural resources. 

We stand for the family-type farm as the 
basic unit of American agriculture. The 
Farmers Home Administration (formerly 
Farm Security Administration) must be ex- 
panded to provide ample low-cost credit to 
assist tenants, share croppers, and returned 
veterans to become farm owners. Marginal 
farmers must be assisted to become efficient 
producers. Where farming is incapable of 
yielding an adequate family income, supple- 
mentary employment on needed conservation 
and public-works projects must be provided. 

We propose as a major goal of Federal farm 
programs that all farm families be enabled 
to earn an income of not less than $3,000 
a year. We repudiate the program of big 
business, which would eliminate as many as 
two-thirds of the Nation’s farmers. 

We call for a 5-year program of price sup- 
ports for all major crops at not less than 
90 percent of parity—parity to be calculated 
according to an up-to-date formula, Dairy 
products and certain specialties should be 
supported at higher rates than 90 percent. 

We demand that all essential crops be in- 
sured against hazards which are beyond the 
control of the individual farmer. 

We support the principle of direct pay- 
ments to farmers for soil-conservation prac- 
tices, crop adjustment, and rodent control. 

We favor the principle of compensating 
payments and production subsidies when 
needed to encourage a high level of con- 
sumption without jeopardizing farm income. 
We also call for assistance to low-income 
consumers through such programs as the 
focd-stamp plan anc the school-hot-lunch 
program. 

We favor international commodity agree- 
ments and a world food board under the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization to stabilize world markets and to 
move farm surpluses to deficient areas. 

We call for a long-range national land 
policy designed to discourage the growth of 
corporation farms and absentee ownership. 
This policy is especiaily important in the 
South to promote the proper development of 











ources and to provide land for the 
Priority in the purchase of land 
made available by river-valley projects must 
be given to tenants, sharecroppers, and small 
armers, 

We regard it as of utmost importance that 
programs of conservation, production, mark- 
eting, and price support be administered by 
democratically elected farmer committee- 
men, as in the triple-A program, 

We stand for the principle of a graduated 
and tax and for the 160-acre limitation in 
the use of public irrigation. 

We support farmer and consumer coopera- 
tives as @ highly important answer to the 
problem of monopoly control over markets 
and supplies. We oppose the tax drive being 
staged by big business against cooperatives. 

We favor immediate flood-control projects 
and universal electrification of all farms. 
REA lines and generating facilities should 
be rapidly expanded, and river-valley proj- 
ects for power and irrigation should be under- 
taken as promptly as possible. 

Independent business 

The Progressive Party believes that inde- 
pendent businessnren can survive only in an 
economy free from monopoly domination, 
where workers and farmers receive incomes 
sufficient to permit them to purchase the 
goods they need. 

We propose to encourage and safeguard in- 
dependent business by providing adequate 
working capital and development loans at 
low interest rates, granting tax relief, and 
giving independent and small business a 
fair share of Government contracts. We pro- 
pose to make available to independent busi- 
ness, through an expanded Government re- 
search program, the know-how essential to 
efficient operation. 
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Housing 

The new party charges that private enter- 
prise, under monopoly control, has failed to 
house the American people. It is the re- 
of democratic government to 
guarantee the right of every family to a 
decent home at a price it can afford to pay. 

We demand a Federal emergency housing 
program to build within the next 2 years 
4,090,990 low-rent and low-cost dwellings for 
homeless and doubled-up families, with pri- 
ority to veterans. 

We recognize that to accomplish this ob- 
jective it will be necessary to curb nonessen- 
tial construction, to allocate scarce materials, 
and to reduce the cost of land, money, and 
building materials. 

We pledge an attack on the chronic hous- 
ing shortage and the slums through a long- 
rage program to build 25,000,000 new homes 
during the next 10 years. This program will 
include public subsidized housing for low- 
income families, 

We pledge that as a part of our general 
program of economic planning the building 
industry will be reorganized and rationalized, 
capacity to produce presently scarce mate- 
rials will be expanded, and year-rcund em- 
ployment will be guaranteed to workers in 
the building trades. 

Government—Federal, State, and local—has 
the responsibility to insure that communi- 
ties are well planned, with homes conven- 
iently located near places of employment and 
with adequate provision for health, educa- 

On, recreation, and culture. 

We pledge the abolition of discriminatior 
and segregation in housing. 
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Security and health 
The Progressive Party demands the exten- 
sion of social security protection to every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 
We recognize the service which the Town- 
send plan has performed in bringing to na- 
tional attention the tragic plight of the sen- 
ior citizens of America, and w2 condemn the 
bipartisan conspiracy in Congress over the 
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past 19 years against providing adequate old- 
age pensions. 

We pledge our active support for a na- 
tional old-age pension of $100 a month to 
all persons at 60 years of age, based on right 
and not on a pauperizing need basis. 

We call for a Federal program of edequate 
disability and sickness benefits and increased 
unemployment benefits, protecting all work- 
ers and their standards of living. 

We call for maternity benefits for working 
mothers for 13 weeks, including the pericd 
before and after childbirth, and the grant- 
ing of childrens’ allowances to families with 
children under 18. 

We favor adequate public assistance for 
all persons in need, with Federal grants-in- 
aid proportionate to the needs and financial 
ability of the States, pending the enactment 
of a comprehensive Federal social-security 
program. 

We support the right of every American to 
good health through a national system of 
health insurance, giving freedom of choice 
to patient and practitioner, and providing 
adequate medical and dental care for all. 

We favor the expenditure of Federal funds 
in support of an effective program for public 
health and preventive medicine and a pro- 
gram of dental care. 

We favor the expenditure of Fecleral funds 
for the promotion of medical and dental ed- 
ucation and research. 

We look forward to the eventual transfer 
of the entire cost of the security and health 
program to the Government as an essential 
public service. 

Vomen 

The Progressive Party proposes to secure 
the rights of women and children and to 
guarantee the security of the American family 
as a happy and democratic unit and as the 
mainstay of our Nation. 

We propose to raise women to first-class 
citizens by removing all restrictions—social, 
economic, and political—without jeopar- 
dizing the existing protective legislation 
vital to women as mothers or future 
mothers. 

We propose to extend fair labor stand- 
ards for women, to guarantee them health- 
ful working conditions, equal job security 
with men, and their jobs back after the 
birth of children. 

We propose to guarantee medical care 
for mother and child prior to, during and 
after birth, through a national system of 
health insurance. 

We propose a program of Federal assistance 
for the establishment of day care centers for 
all children. 

Young people 

The Progressive Party belleves young peo- 
ple are the Nation's most valuable asset; their 
full potentialities can be realized only by 
implementing our complete program for 
peace, freedom, and abundance. We chal- 
lenge the failure of the old parties to meet 
the special problems of youth. 

We call for the right to vote at 18. 

We call for the enforcement and extension 
of child labor laws. 

We call for Federal and State expenditures 
for recreational facilities, particularly in 
needy rural communities. 

Veterans 

The Progressive Party recognizes the vet- 
erans’ special sacrifices and contributions in 
the Nation’s most critical period. 

We demand priority for veterans in obtain- 
ing homes. 

We call for a Federal bonus to veterans 
based on length of service. 

We demand the expansion of the Veterans’ 
Administration program and increased GI 
benefits and allowances and the elimination 
of discrimination. 

We demand that the coverage of the GI 
bill of rights and other servicemen’s beneiits 
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be extended to war widows and to merchant 
seamen with war service. 

We call for the prompt refund of the over- 
charges collected from veterans by national 
service life insurance. 

We demand that the Government enforce 
the right of Negro veterans in the South to 
file terminal-leave applications and to collect 
their benefits. 

We call for increased benefits for disabled 
veterans and a program to guarantee them 
jobs at decent wages. 

Taxation 

The Progressive Party demands the cver- 
haul of the tax structure according to the 
democratic principle of ability to pay. We 
propose to employ taxation as a flexible in- 
strument to promote full employment and 
economic stability. 

We propose to exempt from personal in- 
come taxes all families and individuals whose 
income falls below the minimum required 
for a decent standard of living. We propose 
that income from capital gains be taxed at 
the same graduated rate as ordinary i 

We propose to enact effective excess profits 
and undistributed profits taxaticn 

We propose to curb tax dodging by clcsing 
existing loopholes. 

We prepose to work toward the prcgressiv2 
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elimination of Federal excise taxes on the 
basic necessitics of life. 
Ve oppose all State and local sales taxes. 
Education 
The Progressive Party proposes to guar- 


antee, free from segregation and discrimina- 
tion, the inalienable right to a gcod educa- 
tion to every man, woman, and child in 
America. Essential to good education are 
the recognized principles of academic free- 
dom—in particular, the principle of free in- 
quiry into and discussion of controversial 
issues by teachers and student 

Ne call for the establishment of 
tegrated Federal grant-in-aid pre 
build new schools, libraries, raise 
and librarians’ salaries, improve primary and 
secondary schools, and assist municipaljties 
and States to establish free coilege 

We call for a system of Federal scholar- 
shins, fellowships, and cost-of-living grants, 
free from limitations or quotas based « 
creed, color, sex, or national origin, 
to enable all those with necessary qualifica- 
tions, but without adequate means of sup- 
port to obtain higher education in institu- 
tions of their own choice. 

We call for a national program of adult 
education in cooperation with State and 
local authorities. 

We oppose segregation in education and 
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supvort legal action on behalf of Negro 
students and other minorities aimed at se- 
curing their admission to State-supported 


graduate and professional schools which now 
exclude them by law. 

We call for a department of education, fire 
arts, and sciences, with a secretary of Ca>dinet 
rank. 





Culture 

The Progressive Party recognizes culture 
@s a potentially powerful force in the moral 
and spiritual life of a people, and, through 
the people, in the growth of democracy and 
the preservation of peace, and realizes that 
the culture of a democracy must, like its 
government, be of, by, and for the people. 

We pledge ourselves to establish a denpart- 
ment of government that shall be known 
as the Department of Culture whose func- 
tions shall be the promotion of ail the arts 


as an expression of the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, and toward the enrichment of 
the people’s lives, to make the arts available 


to all, 


Promotion of science 


The Progressive Party calls r icte 
ment of legisiation to promote > > ine 
cluding human and svcial scien . that 


> 








’ man willing. 
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scientific knowledge may be enlarged and 
used for the benefit of all people. 

We condemn the militarization of science 
and the imposition of military control over 
scientific expression and communication. 

We support measures for public control of 
patents and licensing provisions to insure 
that new inventions will be used for the 
benefit of the people. 

A REAL CHOICE IN 1948 


The Progressive Party has taken root as 
the party of the common man. It has arisen 
in response to, and draws growing strength 
from, the demand of millions of men and 
women for the simple democratic right to 
vote for candidates and a program which 
satisfies their needs. It gives voters a real 
choice. 

Purposeful and deeply meant, the program 
of the Progressive Party carries forward the 
policies of Franklin Roosevelt and the aspira- 
tions of Wendell Wilikie and holds forth the 
promise of a reborn democracy ready to play 
its part in one world. The American people 
want such a program. They will support it. 

Under the leadership of Henry A. Wallace 
and Glen H. Taylor, a great new people’s 
movement is on the march. Under the 
guidance of Divine Providence, the Progres- 
sive Party, with strong and active faith, 
moves forward to peace, freedom, and abund- 
ance, 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY HENRY A. WALLACE, 
PROGRESSIVE ParRTY FOUNDING CONVENTION, 
SATURDAY, JuLY 24, 1948, SHIBE PaRK, PHILA=- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Four years and four days ago, as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and head of the 
Iowa delegation to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, I rose to second the nomination of 
Franklin Roosevelt, and said: 

“The future belongs to those who go down 
the line unswervingly for the liberal prin- 
ciples of both political democracy and eco- 
nomic democracy, regardless of race, color, or 
religion. * * * Roosevelt can and will lead 
the United States, in cooperation with the 
rest of the world, toward that type of peace 
which will prevent world war III.” 

That was 4 years ago. Do you remember 
that summer of casualty lists and the wreck- 
age still smoldering on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy? A time of dying and destruction— 
and, yet, something more. 

For in that time, you remember, every one 
of us held adream. At the lathe, in the fields 
in early morning, at the kitchen window, 
sweating out a barrage in the line, every one 
of us dreamed of a time when the sound of 
peace would come back to the land, and there 
would be no more fear, and men would begin 
to build again. 

And in that dark time, you remember, 
Franklin Roosevelt looked beyond the horizon 
and gave us a vision of peace—an economic 
bill of rights: The right to work for every 
The right of every family to a 
decent home. The right to protection from 
the fears of old age and sickness. The right 
to a good education. All the rights which 
spell security for every man, woman, and 
child, from the cradle to the grave. 

It was the dream that all of us had, and 
Roosevelt put it into words, and we loved 
him for it. 

Two years later the war was over and 
Franklin Roosevelt was dead. 

And what followed was the great betrayal. 

Instead of the dream we have inherited 
disillusion. 

Instead of the promised years of harvest, 
the years of the locust are upon us. 

In Hyde Park they buried our President 
and in Washington they buried our dreams, 

One day after Roosevelt died, Harry True 
man entered the White House. 

And 46 days later, Herbert Hoover was there. 

It was a time of comings and goings. 
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Into the Government came the ghosts of 
the great depression—the banking-house 
boys and the oil-well diplomats. 

In marched the generals—and out went 
the men who had built the TVA and the 
Grand Coulee, the men who had planned 
social security and built Federal housing, 
the men who had dug the farmer out of the 
Dust Bowl, and the workman out of the 
sweatshop. 

A time of comings and goings, the shadows 
of the past coming in fast and the lights 
going out slowly, the exodus of the torch- 
bearers of the New Deal. 

I was still in the Cabinet—hoping that we 
might yet return, somehow, to the course 
Franklin Roosevelt had charted for the Na- 
tion in peace. And in that great hope, 2 years 
ago this month, I wrote to the President. 

I warned him that we had fallen upon 
cynical counsel, that the bankers and the 
brokers and the big brass had launched us 
upon a dangerous policy—the get-tough 
policy. 

I said then that “our postwar actions have 
not yet been adjusted to the lessons gained 
from experience of allied cooperation during 
the war and the facts of the atomic age.” 

I said that it would be fruitless to seek 
solutions for specific problems without es- 
tablishing an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and confidence—and I warned that our get- 
tough policy would only produce a get- 
tougher policy. That warning was before 
the crises in Greece, in Italy, in Palestine, in 
Czechoslovakia. That warning was 2 years 
ago—2 years before Berlin. 

You have read your papers. In the 2 
years since the people who planned for living 
were eased out of Washington, and the ghosts 
who plan for destruction were invited in—in 
those two short years during which the De- 
partment of State has been subtly annexed 
to the Pentagon, and the hand of military 
has come to guide the pen of the diplomat— 
we have ricocheted from crisis to crisis. 

The get-tough policy has spawned its ine 
evitable breed—the get-tougher policy. 

And what harvest do we have of all our 
hoping, what fruits of the hard-won vic- 
tory? Not peace—but the sword; not an 
economic bill of rights—but a mounting bill 
of wrongs. 

Not life—but tens of thousands of deaths— 
on unnecessary battlefields in Greece, in 
Palestine, in China, 

One world, yes—frozen in one fear. 

The world’s eyes today focus upon the 
burning spot of the cold war—Berlin. 

Berlin need not have happened. Berlin 
did not happen. Berlin was caused. 

When we were set on the road of the get- 
tough policy, I warned that its end was in- 
evitable. Berlin is becoming that end. 

There is no reason why the peace of a world 
should hang on the actions of a handful of 
military men stationed in Germany. 

In all earnestness, I assure you that if I 
were President there would be no crisis in 
Berlin today. I assure you that without 
sacrificing a single American principle or 
public interest we would have found agree- 
ment long before now with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and with our other wartime allies. 

Long before now we could have embarked 
upon a policy for Germany upon which a 
sound foundation could be built for peace 
throughout Europe. 

It is not by accident that Germany has 
become, once again, the heart of a crisis. 

Germany will be the core of every world 
crisis until we have come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union. We have been 
maneuvered into a policy whose specific pur- 
pose has been this, and only this: To revive 
the power of the industrialists and cartelists 
who heiled Hitler and financed his fascism, 
and who were the wellspring of his war chest. 

In the western zone of Germany today, we 
are told, there is enjoyed peace with justice, 
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This so-called just peace is not just, 1 
is a peace which rebuilds the war-ma 
potential of German industry in the we 
zone, 

This justice is being dispensed by loca} 
judges, of whom 70 percent are former Nay; 
officials. German war industry is on the rise 
again—and its managers are the same Krupp 
and I. G. Farben men who made Germany 
into Hitlerland. 

There is no peace, no justice—for either 
allies or former enemies in our German 
policy. It is a child born of lust for power 
and profit. 

With a Germany groomed and muscled as 
the easternmost outpost of another war, we 
cannot make a peace. Nor can the world 
which watches helplessly. 

Irvepeat. If I were President there would 
be no crisis in Berlin. Do you remember 
when—only 2 months ago—our Ambassador 
to Moscow sent a note to the Kremlin? It 
was a note which seemed to be an invitation 
to sit around the table of reason—an invi 
tation to talk over the problems which have 
created this continued state of crisis? Do 
you remember how the Russians responded 
with what seemed like real eagerness. You 
remember that day. It was as if somebody 
had suddenly declared peace. Sit down and 
talk it over, we said—that’s the way. But 
what happened? 

Within 24 hours our administration, hav- 
ing consulted its carbon-copy opposite party, 
slammed the door it had itself swung open, 

On that day I addressed an open letter to 
Premier Stalin. I detailed a program which 
would have safeguarded the interests of both 
nations and preserved the peace. Ten days 
later, when Stalin responded to that open 
letter, the “get tough” boys slammed the 
door again. Since that time there have been 
no more approaches, except toward conflict, 
There are two sides to every curtain. 

And so Germany still festers at the heart 
of all peacemaking—yet by closing the door 
to peace talks with Russian leaders nothing 
remains but the fruitless discussions of mi- 
nor officials in Berlin. 

I say the peace of the world is far too 
fragile to be shuttled back and forth through 
a narrow air corridor in freighter planes. 

I say the lives of our children and our chil- 
dren’s parents are far too precious to be left 
to the tempers of second lieutenants at road 
barriers where zone meets zone, or to the 
generals who are quoted calmly as favoring 
a “show of strength.” 

I say that if reasonable men, men without 
special interests, peace-loving men—if Frank- 
lin Roosevelt were in Washington today— 
there would be no crisis in Berlin. Long be- 
fore this the leaders of both nations would 
have rooted out the causes for conflict. 

We hear it said that we should have a 
show-down in Berlin. But what is the show- 
down about? What is the American public 
interest which will be served by a show- 
down? There may be some private interests, 
some interests of Dillon, Read and interna- 
tional bankers. But there is no public inter- 
est. Dillon, Read’s distinguished alumni, 
Secretary Forrestal and General Draper and 
Dewey’s Wall Street lawyer, John F. Dulles, 
are major advisers on this issue, but I have 
yet to meet the American in shop, or field, 
or college, or independent business who 
wants to give up his life to defend Dillon, 
Read. 

I think we should look coldly at some of 
the facts which confront us if the cold war 
developed into a hot war: 

There is not a single nation on the Euro- 
pean continent prepared to put an Army into 
the field to defend Anglo-Saxon, that is, Brit- 
ish and American policies. 

We can buy generals with dollars, but we 
can’t buy wartime armies. These generals 
won’t die in battle. Soldiers would. We can 
support—and we are supporting—armies 
during this time of cold war, but we can’t 
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murchase suicide. We can buy governments, 
put we can’t buy people. 

It is said that we must have a show-down 
or lose prestige. Truman may lose prestige. 
Dulles may lose prestige. But the American 
re nie won't lose prestige by demanding 
‘andamental discussions looking to peace. 
prestige in Germany went sinking when 
we divided Germany and established the 
western sector as an American and British 
Puerto Rico—as @ colony. When we did 
that we gave up Berlin politically and we 
can’t lose anything by giving it up militarily 
in a search for peace. 

We who are met here tonight—who are 
met here at a time of crisis—are talking to 
she people of the United States and the 
world on behalf of the everlasting principles 
of the founding fathers of our country. 

We who are gathered here tonight recall 
the crisis of 150 years ago when Thomas Jef- 
n was attacked here in the city of Phila- 

attacked because he spoke coura- 
ly for the peaceful settlement of alleged 
differences between the United States and 









It was a time of terror unsurpassed till 
rhomas Jefferson was slandered as the tool 
of French revolutionaries bought with French 


One hundred and fifty years ago Thomas 
Jefferson took leadership in forming a new 
party—a successful new party which over- 
came the odds of a hostile press, of wealth, 
and vested interests arrayed against it, and 
of a Government which sought to undermine 

» new movement by jailing its leaders. 

[he party Jefferson founded 150 years ago 
was buried here in Philadelphia last week. 


It could not survive the Pawleys, the Hagues, 
the Crumps, the racists and bigots, the gen- 
erals, the admirals, the Wall Street alumni. 


A party founded by a Jefferson died in the 
arms of a Truman, 

But the spirit which animated that party 
n the days of Jefferson has been captured 
anew. It has been captured by those who 
have met here this week end with a firm 
resolve to keep our tradition of freedom that 
we may fulfill the promises of an abundant, 
peaceful life for all men. 

Four score and seven years ago the suc- 
cesstul candidate of another new party took 
office In Washington, 

Lincoln, with the emancipation procla- 
mation, fulfilled the promise of the new party 
whica he led to victory. He headed a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
lor the people. In the generations which 
followed his party became a party of the 
corporations, by the corporations, and for 
the corporations. The party of a Lincoln 
has been reduced to the party of a Dewey. 

But we here tonight—we of the Progres- 
sive Party—we here dedicate ourselves to 
he complete fulfillment of Lincoln's prom- 

we consecrate ourselves to a second 
emancipation; an emancipation that will 
‘achieve for the Negro and all Americans of 
every race, creed, and national origin, a full, 
free, and complete citizenship everywhere in 
these United States. 

We ally ourselves against those who turn 
‘o nightmares the people’s dreams of peace 
and equality. 

We ally ourselves to stand against the 

igs of privilege who own the old parties— 
ne corrupted parties, the parties whose 
cunders rebelled in times past, even as we 
do today, against those whose private greed 

pardizes the general welfare. 

We stand against their cold war and their 
Red smear, under cover of which they steal 
our resources, strike terror into our hearts, 
and attempt to control our thoughts and 
ee the life of man everywhere in the 
world, 

We stand together to stop the disasters— 
economic, political, and military—which 
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leir policies must breed. 
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Only those who take the spirit of Jefferson 
and Lincoln and apply it to the present 
world situation can bring the peace and 
security which will end fear and unleash 
creative force beyond the power of man to 
imagine. 

It was in the spirit of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln that Roosevelt challenged the money 
changers in his first inaugural address 15 
years ago. It was in the spirit of Jefferson 
and Lincoln that he told the Wall Street 
crowd in 1940 that they had met their mas- 
ter. In the spiirt of Jefferson and Lincoln, he 
outlined the “four freedoms” and the ¢€co- 
nomic bill of rights. 

It was in the spirit of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln that he addressed that great Senator, 
George Norris, and said: “I go along with you 
because it is my honest belief that you fol- 
low in their footsteps—radical, like Jeffer- 
son; idealist, like Lincoln; wild, like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; theorist, like Wilson—dare 
to be all of these as you have in bygone 
years.” 

Franklin Roosevelt did not fear; he reveled 
in the names hurled by those who feared the 
shape of his vision. We, of the new party— 
Progressive Party—shall cherish the adjec- 
tives and mound of hate thrown at us. They 
are a measure of the fear in the temples of 
the money changers and the clubs of the 
military. he base metal of vituperation 
cannot withstand the attack of truth. 

We of the Progressive Party must—and 
will—carry on where Roosevelt and Norris 
and LaGuardia left off. They preserved for 
us all that was most precious—the old- 
fashioned Americanism that was built for us 
by Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

There are some who say they agree with 
our objectives, but we are ahead of our times. 
But we are the land of pioneers and trail 
blazers. Though we have reached the end of 
the old trails to the West, a new wilderness 
rises before us. The wilderness of poverty 
and sickness and fear. Once again America 
has need of frontiersmen. A new frontier 
awaits us—no longer West to the Pacific—but 
forward across the wilderness of poverty, and 
sickness, and fear. We move, as the Pilgrim 
ships moved, as the Conestoga wagons moved, 
not ahead of our time, but in the very tide. 
And always before us, the bright star, the 
dream of the promised land, of what this 
Nation might be. 

But the American dream is no utopian 
vision. We do not plan rocket ships for week- 
end trips to Mars. The dream is the hard 
and simple truth of what can be done. In 
one fleet of heavy bombers lies wealth and 
skill that could have saved Vanport from the 
floodwaters, that could have taken a million 
veterans out of trailer camps and chicken 
coops. We can build new schools to rescue 
our children from the firetraps where they 
now crowd two at a desk. We can end the 
murderous tyranny of sickness and disease. 
The dream is nothing but the facts. The 
facts are that we spend $20,000,000,000 a year 
for cold war. The facts are that world health 
authorities, given one-tenth of this sum, 
could in 1 year with $2,000,000,000—wipe from 
the face of the earth tuberculosis, typhoid, 
malaria, and cholera. 

The cold war has already brought death 
to millions of Americans, 

Look at your friends. Read the papers. 
Here are casualty lists. Millions—sick of 
cancer, tuberculosis, of pellagra, of heart dis- 
ease, and polio. We can prevent and cure 
not only these diseases but a vast host of 
others by devoting our science as enthusi- 
astically to peace as to’ war. 

A nation that is shaped for life, not death, 
can save these lives—your lives, the lives of 
your families. Together we must rise up and 
write an end to the casualty lists of the cold 
war. This is the American way—to conquer 
the forces of nature—not our fellow men. 
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Within the past month other men, candi- 
dates of the graveyard parties, have stood in 
this city, have flexed their muscles, and have 
declared their intention to continue the cold 
war whose heaviest tolls have been taken 
here at home. Both have said that “partisan 
politics must stop at the water's edge.” They 
have declared their agreement. It is an 
agreement which would doom the Nation 
and the world. 

It is the policies which operate beyond the 
water’s edge; the policies which demand 
heavy arms, and draft acis, and the waste of 
resources and skills in producing for dis- 
aster—it is those policies which determine 
the real wages for American workers, prices 
for American consumers, and the life-span of 
all the people of the world. 

Yes, other candidates have stood before 
the American people to declare that they 
have made no commitments to obtain their 
nominations. But they have committed 
themselves; they have committed themselves 
to the policies of the “big brass” and “big 
gold”; to the policies of militarization and 
imperialism; to the policies which cast a 
shroud over the life-giving, life-saving course 
Franklin Roosevelt had charted for his post- 
war world. 

I tell you frankly that in obtaining the 
nomination of the Progressive Party—a nom- 
ination I accept with pride—I have made 
commitments. I have made them in every 
section of this land. I have made them in 
great halls and sports arenas, in huge open 
air meetings and in small gatherings. I have 
made commitments in the basement of a 
Negro church and in union halls and on 
picket lines. I have made commitments, I 
have made them freely. I shall abide by 
them. I repeat them with pride: 

I am committed to the policy of placing 
human rights above property rights. 

I am committed to using the power of our 
democracy to control rigorously and, wher- 
ever necessary, to remove from private to 
public hands, the power of huge corporate 
monopolies and international big business. 

I am committed to peaceful negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. I am commit- 
ted to do everything I can through the new 
party to save the lives of those who are now 
to be drafted through the establishment of 
peace without sacrificing any American prin- 
ciple or public interest. 

I am committed to appointing to positions 
in the Cabinet and Administration men 
whose training and private interests cannot 
conflict with their public responsibilities. 

I am committed to building and strength- 
ening the United Nations as an instrument 
which can peacefully resolve differences be- 
tween nations. 

I am committed to using the power and 
prestige of the United States to help the 
peoples of the world, not their exploiters and 
rulers; to help the suffering, frustrated peo- 
ple in the colonial areas of the world even 
as we help older civilizations which have felt 
the full destructive force of war. 

I am committed to planning as carefully 
and thoroughly for production for peace as 
the militarists and bankers plan and plot for 
war. For many of today’s 60,000,000 jobs are 
cold war jobs, unstable jobs, suicide jobs. I 
am committed to making 60,000,000—and 
more—jobs of producing for peace—house 
building jobs, school building jobs, the jobs 
of building dams and power plants and high- 
ways and clinics. 

I am committed to a program of progressive 
capitalism—a program which will protect 
from the tenacles of monopolists the initia- 
tive and creative and productive powers of 
truly independent enterprise. 

I am committed to fighting, with every- 
thing I have, the ugly practice of stifling with 
Taft-Hartley injunctions and the power < 
government the free trade unicn organiz: 
tions of our workers. I am committed 
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rooting out the causes of industrial conflict 
and antilabor practices; to returning us to 
the ‘basoic principles of the National Labor 
Relations Act and to strengthening the demo- 
cratic organizations which give our workers 
safeguards against economic and political in- 
justice. 

am pledged to fight the murderers who 
block, impede, and stifle legislation and ap- 
propriations which would eliminate segrega- 
tion and provide health and education facili- 
ties to bridge the gap of 10 years life expect- 
ancy between a Negro child and a white child 
born this day. 

I am pledged to licking inflation by stop- 
ping the cold war, the ruthless profiteering of 
monopolies, and the waste of resources which 
could give us an abundance of the goods of 
peace. 

I am committed to helping lift the heavy 
hand of fear from our elder citizens, whose 
minds and bodies have served to build this 
America, and whose reward must be the 
economic security which will enable them 
to spend their days with the peace of mind 
that comes from work well done and appre- 
ciated. And I am committed to those pro- 
grams—principally the program for peace, 
which will lift from our young people the 
dread of war and Grafts and unemployment 
and which will replace these fears with hope 
born of security and the equal opportunity 
to develop fully their individual talents and 
careers. 

I am committed—as I have been my whole 
life through—to advancing those programs 
for agriculture which will increase the 
productivity of our land and better the lives 
of our farmers and their families. 

I am committed to stopping the creation 
of fear; to using all my powers to prevent 
the fear makers from clogging the minds of 
the people with the “red” issue. The 
American people want and deserve fewer 
“red’’ issues and more red meat. Millions 
know and millions more must see that it is 
not the Kremlin, not the Communists who 
have sent milk to 24 cents a quart and meat 
to $1.30 a pound; that it is the “red” issue 
and not the Reds who did this to us. 

Yes, I am committed and I am confident 
the new party will commit itself to the prin- 
ciple of using our democratic process to the 
end that all men may enjoy the benefits 
made possible by modern science. 

And I am committed to and do renounce 
the support of those who practice hate and 
preach prejudice, of .those who would limit 
the civil rights of others, of those who would 
restrict the use of the ballot, of those who 
advocate force and violence, and I am com- 
mitted to accept and do accept the support 
of those who favor the program for peace I 
have outlined here, the support of all those 
who truly believe in democracy. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY Hon. GLEN H. Tayrtor, 
OF IDAHO, PROGRESSIVE ParRTY FOUNDING 
CONVENTION, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1948, SHIBE 
PaRK, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


I accept the nomination ar Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate of this new party. 

I accept it as an honor, and I accept it as 
a challenge. 

I am proud to be associated with Henry 
Wallace in the founding of this new party, 
and I am proud to be his running mate on 
the Progressive Party ticket. 

I accept the nomination as a challenge. 

A challenge not only for me but through 
me for the great and growing host of Ameri- 
can people who see clearly that they must 
do battle with the forces that would bank- 
rupt America by spending billions upon 
countless billions in a futile effort to bribe 
whole nations into becoming our mercenaries 
in a senseless struggle for world domination. 

We know these forces. 

We have given them many names in these 
two days of cur meeting here in Philadelphia. 


We have known them for a long time— 
the forces of greed that have kept back the 
development of my West and your South— 
the forces that had to wait for Roosevelt's 
death to take over the Democratic Party as 
they had long invested the inner sanctums 
of the Republican Party. 

But monopoly, the trusts, big business, 
the big corporations, and the bigger bank- 
ers behind them—whatever name you give 
them down the years—these we have known 
and fought because they let the plain people 
of America have so little out of life. 

We fought them because they kept the 
farmer at the brink of ruin, the laborer al- 
most an indentured servant, the small-busi- 
ness man a tolerated guest. 5 

But today the fight is not over how to live 
but whether to live. 

The fight against these forces of greed is 
no longer a struggle for better existence, but 
a struggle for survival for all the world. 

Today the forces of greed have embarked 
America on a policy of preparing for a war 
of extjnction. 

I say to you, my friends, that is the only 
issue: whether we shall live cut our lives and 
the lives of our children in peace or whether 
we shall perish. 

It is as simple and straightforward as that. 

It is life or death. 

It is peace or war. 

Most of us are familiar with the name of 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of State 
under Cordell Hull in the Roosevelt Cabinet. 

In his latest book entitled “We Need Not 
Fail,” Mr. Welles makes this point-blank ac- 
cusation, and I quote: 

“This bankruptcy of the Security Council 
has heen due to no Soviet veto. It has been 
due exclusively to the policies of selfish and 
short-sighted expediency pursued by Great 
Britain and, still more, by the United States.” 

Such a terrible indictment by this great 
statesman—amind you, he is no Red, not even 
pink, in fact, he is a blue-blood and rather 
conservative—but what he has to say should 
be of great concern to millions of Americans 
who place their hopes in the United Nations. 

Iam one of these. 

I have fought for the United Nations since 
its inception. 

The fact that our bipartisan get-tough 
Wall Street cartelist foreign policy makers 
would scuttle the United Nations to further 
their cold war makes me furious, 

It increases my determination to fight all 
the harder in the framework of this great 
new party for the peace and freedom and 
abundance we have promised. 

This great spending scheme, now known 
as the European Recovery Administration, is 
not a plan to aid friendly nations to recover 
economically. 

It is not even a plan to feed hungry people. 

It is a cynical scheme to enable our car- 
telists and exploiters to filch billions of dol- 
lars from the pockets of American taxpayers 
for a scheme to corner world markets. 

The State Department sent out teams of 
speakers to sell you the Marshall plan. 

Some of them went to church groups and 
women’s clubs and appealed to their Chris- 
tian principles and mothers’ hearts. 

“We must have the Marshall plan,” they 
told these good people, “to prevent starvation 
in Europe—to feed hungry babies.” 

Cther groups of speakers went to business- 
men’s organizations and told them, “Now 
don't let anybody kid yau, the Marshall Plan 
wiil enable us to corner the markets of the 
world.” 

The idea is to use the taxpayers’ money to 
send free samples all around the world. 

French markets are flooded with American 
refrigerators while French factories that pro- 
duce such items are closed or their produc- 
tion is curtailed and French workers are de- 
prived of jobs. 

In cther words, the American taxpayer has 
paid for his Frigidaire but it isn’t in his 
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kitchen for his wife to use—it has heey « 
abroad. as been sent 
Something like $300,000,000 Worth of 


tobacco is included as part of the Mars 
plan samples. 

Did you ever hear of a hunger 
tobacco? 

Of course, it is good business if the Euro. 
peans get used to our nice mild tobaceo It 
would be very unpleasant for them to have to 
go back to Turkish tobacco. 

Of course, that would make it dificult for 
the Turks to survive but then we have them 
on relief so why worry about that? 

We are sending them a lot of Coca-Cola 
under the Marshall plan. : 

My wife doesn’t feel that Coca-Cola is the 
best diet for babies, but maybe she js just 
old-fashioned. 

Here is the plain truth of the situation, 

The New York Times, of May 65, carried an 
article with this heading “Europe feels pang 
of overproducing.” F 

The article goes on to say that production 
is being curbed in many lines—that food js 
actually spoiling in Holland and Italy. 

I say to you that the so-called Marshall 
plan is the greatest fraud, the greatest steal) 
ever perpetrated in all history and it was put 
over with a program of calculated falsehood 
and deceit. 

The Marshall plan appropriation itself car- 
ried an item of $10,000,000 to be divided 
among certain big newspapers and magazines 
for their part in selling the Marshall plan. 

In other words, the taxpayers have paid 
$10,000,000 to help sell the Marshall plan to 
themselves. 

We have a huge armament program fas- 
tened upon us—not because our leaders fear 
Russia—they hate Russia. 

Yes, this multi-billion-dollar armament 
program is another device to promote scarcity 
at home, keep prices high, help our monopo- 
lists, intimidate their victims all over the 
world and, of course, it means fabulous profits 
for the armament makers—a very smail and 
select clique. 

Few businesses are prepared to turn out 
tanks and cannons and B-29’s. 

Of course, the little fellows will get some 
around the edges to popularize the program. 

All this is justified with the warning that 
all Russia understands is force—must get 
tough. 

Who tells us this? 

Well, sir, there is Admiral Leahy, the Presi- 
dent's right-hand adviser and former bosom 
pal of old Fascist Marshal Petain—Mr. For- 
restal, Secretary of National Defense, former 
president of Dillon, Read. 

And Dillon, Read was most active in setting 
up the cartel arrangements between our 
monopolists and the German monopolists. 

Incidentally, Dillon, Read is the principal 
financial agent of Texaco and Standard Oil. 

Texaco and Standard Oil control the Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. 

Then there is Mr. Draper, Under Secretary 
of the Army—former Dillon, Read vice presi- 
dent—the man who did most of the contact 
work in setting up the German-American 
cartels. 

And then there is Mr. Dulles, who did most 
of the legal work of setting up those same 
cartels. 

Mr. Dulles who will be Secretary of State 
should Mr. Dewey become President. 

We are going to win this election. 

I know we will win it because I do not 
believe that God in his mercy will inflict 
this terrible atomic ordeal on mankind. 

The only possible way it can be averted 1s 
to banish the warmongers from high places 
and replace them with a man of good will. 

The only such man available is Henry A. 
Wallace. 

When we have won this victory we will do 
many things besides reaching an honorable 
and just understanding with Russia. 

We intend to house cur people, take care 
of our aged, educate our young, banish the 
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darkness with great power developments, 
control monopolies by nationalizing the big- 
gest ores, rigidly enforcing the antitrust 
laws against the others. 

We intend to see that the channels of 
credit are reopened to small businessmen, 

Repeal the Taft-Hartley law and enact a 
gollar-an-hour minimum wage. 

We intend to make this a nation of citizens 
with equal opportunity, and pending the 
time when we come to power we shall carry on 
our campaign for civil rights as we have in 
the past, by example and not merely by 
woras. 

We shall insist upon holding nonsegregated 
meetings in every corner of this Nation. 

As for me, I am going back to Birmingham 
and their Jim Crow police chief, who was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, will have to put up or shut up. 

They will either have to throw me in fail 
for 180 days as they threatened they would 
if I came back to Birmingham or they will 
have to eat crow—Jim Crow. 


Text OF ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. Howarp, KEy- 
NOTE SPEAKER AT OPENING SESSION OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE Party FOUNDING CONVENTION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., JULY 23, 1948 


Now, at last, the people of America come to 
convention, 

We meet in a historic hall, still haunted 
by the ghosts of a Republican circus and a 
Demecratic funeral. 

Listen closely and you can still hear the 
echoes of the back-room deal and the 
machine-made sell-out. 

Ve meet in a hall still littered with the 
phony promises of bargain-basement politi- 
cians and corporation counsels. : 

Well, the carbon-copy conventions are over. 
The money changers are gone from this tem- 
ple. Now, at last, we have come to say what 
the people need, what the people demand, 
and what the people shall have. 

I look across this hall, and I see no one 
here tonight to answer the roll call for Du- 
pont or the House or Morgan. I see no dele- 
gate who will rise to speak for the Ku Klux 
Klan. I see no delegates from the Hague 
machine and the Kelly machine, the Pew 
machine or the Grundy machine. 

We are not the party of the mechanical 
smile or the Missouri compromise. 

We are giving away no door prizes. 

Our delegates have come from the Pitts- 
burgh foundries and the Portland shipyards. 
Before me are men who own small plants 
and small stores. Before me are housewives 
and typists, preachers from the cottonfield 
churches of Georgia, school teachers, gro- 
cers, doctors, lawyers, factory workers, and 
—— We are not a convention of ward 
1eelers. 

This 1s really only the second convention 
to meet in this election. The Republicans 
and the Democrats were merely two sections 
of the same convention. 

Since the death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt we have seen our Government become a 
closed corporation. We have seen the big 
money boys move in and take over. We have 
secn legislation by lobby and policy by 
profiteers. Time and time again they have 
rammed through laws not for the people of 
Denver and Scranton, but for the profits of 
Dupont and Standard Oil. We have seen a 
year that will be written down in history as 
a time of flood, and fear—and the Eightieth 
Congress. Here is the miserable record: 

They have killed the OPA. For the first 
time since the depression American families 
have come to know the full and bitter mean- 
ing of “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

They have passed bill after bill in the pri- 
vate interest. To name only one—the Bul- 
Winkle bill. It protects the railroads from 





the antitrust laws, and jacks up the price of 
every commuter’s ticket. 

They have knifed our labor unions with the 
They have turned 
clock back to the time of the open shop 


Taft-Hartley slave law. 


the 


and the sweat shop, the court injunction, 
and the company thug. 

They have lifted the ceilings on rents and 
killed the plans for low-cost housing. 

Whenever a bill came up for the benefit 
of the people—whether it was Federal help 
for schools, or national health insurance, or 
the extension of social security—the congres- 
sional order of the day was kill, kill, kill. 

They killed the antilynch bill. They killed 
the anti-poll-tax bill. They killed the fair- 
employment-practices bill. They killed every 
proposal to wipe out Jim Crow from the 
United States Army. 

This killing was the joint handiwork of 
Republicans and Democrats, a majority of 
both parties, plotting together in a Congres- 
sional Murder, Inc. 

And the final hypocrisy is that these very 
men met in this very hall and drew up civil- 
rights planks for their party platforms. 
Civil-rights planks. How many times have 
they both courted us with the same shabby 
promise, and how many times have they both 
betrayed us? I remember 30 years of prom- 
ise and 30 years of betrayal. 

Mr. Truman has called a special session of 
Congress to consider emergency legislation. 
Suddently, he can’t wait. For 2 years he has 
been playing post office with the Eightieth 
Congress—and  pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey 
with the people. He has been long on say-so 
and short on do-so. With one side of his 
mouth he vetoed the Taft-Hartley Act, with 
the other he called for the injunctions that 
broke two railroad strikes and two mine 
strikes—and that both parties applauded. 

They have never once relinquished the idea 
of human slavery. Slavery has always been 
a profitable business. What was once the 
slave quarter and the auction block has be- 
come the Jim Crow coach and the starvation 
wage. This slavery of the Negro people is 
not a thing to be wiped out by campaign 
oratory or a passing promise. It is a sickness 
deep in the very bone of the country. Its 
fever sores are the ghettoes of Harlem and the 
South Side of Chicago, the thousand cities 
and towns across the land where a Negro can- 
not eat in a restaurant, sleep in a hotel, go 
to a movie, be treated in a hospital—where 
even children’s games are Jim Crow. 

We have heard the civil-rights promises 
of the old parties, but we have. learned to 
read between the lines—and between the 
lines we read betrayal. What else can we 
expect from the men who year after year have 
ruled this country with a national policy of 
Jim Crow—backed by the nighstick and the 
hangman's rope? 

Mr. Truman has called a special session of 
Congress. But it is not necessary to con- 
vene Congress to test the sincerity of the 
Democratic civil-rights proposals or Mr. 
Truman’s sincerity. It is very simple—as 
simple as this: “Mr. Truman, I ask you, as 
commander in chief of the armed forces, to 
sit down now and pick up your pen. Pick 
up your pen and write. Write the Executive 
order which will abolish Jim Crow from the 
United States Army.” 

We have been blinded with promises for 
too many years. Oureyes are open now. We 
believe only what we see. We have seen 
Henry Wallace go into the South and insist 
on speaking—and speak—to nonsegregated 
audiences. We have seen GLEN TAYLOR, a 
United States Senator, defy Jim Crow in 
Alabama and go to jail—arrested by a police 
chief who later turned up as a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. 

But most of all, we of the new party see 
ourselves, We see ourselves not picking up 
political crumbs, but helping to create polit- 
ical policies. The new party says to the 
Negro people: “Come help us make this Na- 
tion what you would have it.” 

The plain fact that I stand here before you 
tonight defines our party. 

For the first time in my life, I am experi- 
encing human dignity. 
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And this human dignity which I know 
for the first time, here and now, was not 
given me by the old parties—for their way is 
the denial of decency in the name of profit. 
Not only here, to me—but far beyond our 
borders, to millions of people—for our do- 
mestic policy is only the reflection of our for- 
eign policy. And our foreign policy is the 
brain child of banking-house diplomats, and 
banking-house brass, of John Foster Dulles 
and James Forrestal, of Robert Murphy and 
Gen. William Draper. 

These are men who were the executives of 
investment houses and Wall Street law firms 
that put up the money for Hitler's steel 
trusts, that represented I. G. Farben, the 
Nazi chemical cartel, and the German bank- 
ers. The forces that shaped these men and 
their advisers are no secret. These men who 
have lived and worked always in the thin 
air of the corporation board room, an at- 
mosphere as far removed from the roots of 
American life as the stock ticker is from the 
pay envelope. 

And that is why, at this moment, there 
are at least three places on this earth where 
American guns are killing innocent people. 
American guns are murdering the very men 
who fought beside us on the Burma Road 
and the mountains of China. The men who 
turned the tide against Rommel at Ala- 
mein—now they receive their reward in the 
form of bombs on Tel-Aviv. British bombs 
paid for with American money. 

Because every time a bomb falls in Pales- 
tine or China, an American corporation rings 
up a profit on the cash register. Because our 
State Department’s interest is not in protect- 
ing lives—but in protecting pipe lines. That 
is why destruction is the order of the day. 
The corporation men of our State Depart- 
ment have never found a more profitable 
business than destruction. 

Look at any spot on the map for proof. 
Look at Germany. Most of all, look at Ger- 
many. 

Who are the men in power there today? 
I will name you afew. Robert Pferdemenges. 
What was he? A chief Nazi industrialist. 
What is he now? Head of the state of 
Wurttemberg-Baden. And another, Rein- 
hold Maier. What was he? Member of the 
German Parliament in 1933 which voted 
Hitler into office. Maier—the man who said, 
“We feel ourselves at one with the views ex- 
pressed by Hitler.” What is now? Govern- 
ment advisor in the British zone. 

Who put them there? Men like Gen. Wil- 
liam Draper. What was he? A vice president 
of the investment bankers, Dillon, Read & 
Co. What is he now? Under Secretary of 
the Army, boss of General Clay in Berlin. 

Our denazification courts have been work- 
ing overtime whitewashing the Nazi muni- 
tion makers of Krupp and I. G. Farben. 
Most of the judges who cleared these men 
were appointed by former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Patterson. And who was Patter- 
son? A member of the law firm that repre- 
sented I. G. Farben—the chemical cartel that 
put up most of the money to finance Hitler. 

We have left almost intact the German 
steel industry that has twice infected the 
world with wer. We have allocated the lion’s 
share of the Marshall plan moneys to rebuild 
the Nazi industry that made war against us. 

We have been repaid for our efforts in Ger- 
many by generous compliments and deep 
gratitude. I will quote you this, “The Mar- 
shall plan is an excellent start toward re- 
building Europe’s economy. The western 
world is moving entirely in the right direc- 
tion, and for this I give the greatest credit 
to American politics.” That salute was paid 
us by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former Reichs- 
bank president and Nazi finance ministe 
speaking from his prison cell where h 
escaped the Nuremburg gallows. 

Our ships crossing the Atlantic carry sup- 
plies to the German industrialist and out 
ships coming home carry the coiiins of t 


GI's they killed. 
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At the end of the war we had a reservoir 
of gogd will all over the world. Three years 
of Truman and Dulles have drained it dry. 
In Burma and in Africa, in the hills of Greece 
and the streets of Jerusalem, the name of the 
United States is spoken now in accusation 
and anger. 

I have had some experience with war. I 
was 4 years old in 1898, but I remember my 
mother standing at the kitchen window, 
waiting for news of my father who was fight- 
ing in Cuba. I remember the days in France, 
where I fought as an officer, in the First 
World War. And I remember my three sons, 
going down one by one to the mailbox to get 
their draft notices. And day after day my 
wife and I sat in the kitchen and ate our 
supper at a table with three empty chairs. 
I had time to think then—and I realized 
then that war does not begin on any hour 
or any cay. War does not begin by congres- 
sional deciaration. War begins slowly, day by 
day. And those draft notices which came to 
our mailbox in Des Moines had journeyed 
a far distance. They were postmarked in 
Madrid and registered in Munich. There 
were a hundred times when we could have 
prevented the delivery of those draft notices. 

And now, once again, the President’s 
greetings are in the mail. And they bear 
postmarks of corruption in China and be- 
trayal in Israel, and murder in Greece. They 
bear the mark of every Nazi we have restored 
to power in Germany. 

We are told that all of our get-tough 
policy is necessary. We are told that war- 
ships in the Mediterranean are necessary, 
that bomber bases in Africa are necessary. 
We are told that there is a dire threat to our 
security, and that we must arm to the teeth 
to protect ourselves from the Soviet Union. 
I say—we of the New Party say—that another 
war will mean the end of civilization. I say— 
that we of the New Party say—that there is 
no difference between the United States and 
the Soviet Union too big to be settled at the 
conference table. And we say that the last 
best hope of earth is the belief that human 
beings can join together to prevent their 
destruction. 

We are told that the Soviet Union refuses 
to cooperate in planning for peace. But what 
are the facts? In the late spring of this year, 
our Ambassador to Moscow, Walter Bedell 
Smith, delivered a note to the Russians say- 
ing that the door was always open for dis- 
cussion of differences. One morning the 
paper told us the news that the Russians 
were willing to sit down and talk peace. It 
was the first sunlight in months of darkness, 
In Moscow, crowds hoisted American corre- 
spondents to their shoulders. They brought 
out American flags. 

On the morning busses and commuter 
trains we smiled and nodded and said, 
“That's good.” Around the world, people 
gathered to wait for the news, and the streets 
were bright with hope. But by early eve- 
the word from Dillon, Read was, “No 
peace,” and the obedient hand of Truman 

lammed the door. 

And the darkness came down again. 

That very night Henry Wallace wrote to 
Josef Stalin a letter proposing a program for 
peace. And once again the Russians agreed 
that there could be peace, and offered to talk 
And once again the word from 
ate Department was “No.” And now 
in Berlin we reap the bitter fruits of that 
spring planting. 

I repeat, what is at stake is the very sur- 
vival of civilization—is the life of our own 
I repeat that our crisis can be solved 
oniy at the conference table, and never on 
The White House has said 
that it is tired of talking over differences, 
and I say that we are tired of dying over 
them. The diplomats of the carbon-copy 
parties have proved that they are not inter- 
ested in seeking peace. And that is why we 

f the new party say that the choice is 
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Two things lie at the heart of democracy— 
choice and change. And these are the very 
things upon which the new party has been 
founded. For we had come to the time when 
the merger of two old parties had made 
displaced citizens of those who opposed their 
policy. 

It is not an easy thing to strike out ona 
new trail. How well I know. For 30 years 
I was a Republican. Thirty years of living 
on second-hand promises that never came 
through. I served as chairman of a division 
of the Iowa State Republican committee. All 
my ways have been the traditional ways—I 
am proud of my record of service in the 
Shriners and the Elks and the chamber of 
commerce. I was the first founder and com- 
mander of the Des Moines Abraham Lincoln 
post of the American Legion. 

It was not an easy thing to break with the 
old party and take up with the new. How 
many nights I lay awake and tried to deny 
the simple truth—tried to find reasons for 
holding back from joining with the only 
party that held a promise for the future. 
I knew I could not go on with the party that 
is no longer Lincoln’s; that has passed wholly 
into the control of the very corporations 
which deny my people jobs and advance- 
ment. I realized that it was my very love 
for the American tradition that should lead 
me into the ranks of this new party. For 
this new party is in the the greatest tradition. 
It is the tradition of Americans to leave the 
old paths and strike out boldly for the new. 
That was the spirit that led Daniel Boone 
across the mountains, that led Frederick 
Douglass into the underground railroad—the 
spirit that drove the immigrants along the 
western trails. Americans have always 
pushed toward a frontier. Today there is a 
new frontier. It is in the program of Henry 
Wallace and the new party. 

In Henry Wallace we see once again the 
image of the mountain men who visioned a 
great nation where there was only desert and 
forest. 

Once again we offer to Americans the pre- 
cious right of choice. The old parties offer 
you runaway prices—we offer you restoration 
of price control and a roll-back from dollar 
butter and 25-cent milk. They offer you a 
Jim Crow America—we say that those who 
perpetuate Jim Crow are criminals and we 
propose to fight them with everything we 
have. 

They offer you packing-crate houses and 
park benches to live in—we offer an imme- 
diate emergency housing program to build 
8,000,000 homes for veterans and working 
people. 

We offer you a national health insurance 
program, a $100-a-month minimum old age 
pension, the raising of the minimum legal 
wage to $1 an hour, the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the repeal of the draft and com- 
pulsory military training. 

This hall is alive with hope. The very air 
breathes promise. We are preparing to set 
out from here as earlier pioneers set out from 
Independence and Fort Dodge. The wagon 
train to Freedom is making up now. And 
just as these were 100 years ago, there are 
now those who will try to frighten you, to 
dissuade you from the frontier. The witch- 
hunt and the loyalty check are designed to 
keep you from the new party, and to keep 
you from the polis. 

We are afraid. We stand with Roger Wil- 
liams, who, 250 years ago, defied the un-New 
England activities committee, saying: “I 
plead the cause of innocence against the 
bloody tenet of persecution for cause of con- 
science.’”’ We stand with Thomas Jefferson, 
who said: “Nothing is unchanging but the 
inherent rights of man.” We stand with 
Frederick Douglass, who said: “Those who 
profess to favor freedom and yet depreciate 
agitation are men who want crops without 
plowing up the ground, who want rain with- 
out thunder and lightning, who want the 
ocean without the roar of iis many waters.” 
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We stand with Abraham Lincoln, who Said: 
“This Nation, with its institutions belongs to 
the people who inhabit it."—and who saiq: 
“We, even we here, may nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth.” We gay 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Thank God, we 
are young enough in spirit to dream dreams 
and see visions; to believe that one day 
generation may possess this land blessed be- 
yond anything we now know.” 

The new trails await us. The frontier 
awaits us. The rebirth of this Nation awaits 
our coming. And we are on the march. 


SPEECH "DELIVERED BY HON. GLEN H. Tayzop 
OF IDAHO, VICE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE ON 
THE PROGRESSIVE PaRTY TICKET, Over THE 
ABC NETWORK, ORIGINATING AT GRAND Rap- 
Ips, MicH., SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1948 


Shortly after I took my seat in the Senate 
in 1945, I was interviewed by a writer pre- 
paring a magazine article. As he was going 
out the door, at the conclusion of the inter- 
view, he turned back to ask one final ques- 
tion. He said, “Senator Tay.or, what is your 
basic faith?” Now, I had never been asked 
that question before, and I had to think a 
moment. Then I answered, “Well, sir, my 
basic faith is in the ultimate good judgment 
of the American people.” 

I deliberately put in that word, “ulti- 
mate,” because of my deep conviction that it 
is very, very difficult for the average Ameri- 
can citizen to get the truth, and, of course, 
anyone must first know the truth in order to 
be able to render an intelligent decision. 

I think it is a monument to the intelli- 
gence and common sense of the American 
people that they do so often come up with 
the right decision despite the way the press 
distorts the news with misleading headlines, 
omission of news contrary to the big busi- 
ness point of view, and deliberate falsehoods 
which are fed to the people by syndicated 
writers and the editorial columns. While 
some of the news stories concerning our 
Progressive Party Convention at Philadel- 
phia were objective and honest and fair, I 
am forced to state that some of the syndi- 
cated columnists have reached an all-time 
low in the way they have deliberately mis- 
represented the events which transpired at 
that convention. 

Their flat statements that Communists 
were in control, for example, had no founda- 
tion in fact. They write such things because 
they know that is what their bosses want 
them to write. In view of the degeneration 
of the press into a tool of special interests, 
we can be thankful for the development of 
radio. It has been a great instrument in 
helping bring truth to the American people, 
and, although many liberal commentators 
have been forced off the air in the last few 
years, it is still possible for dissenters to 
make their voice heard—witness my speak- 
ing to you at this moment through the cour- 
tesy of the American Broadcasting Co. 

I believe that television will be an even 
greater instrument for the enlightenment of 
the American people. Neither an editorial- 
izing columnist or a radio commentator can 
distort the facts when the people can both 
see and hear what is transpiring. I have 
talked to a considerable number of people 
who saw the new party convention by way 
of television, and after having actually seen 
and heard what transpired there, they have 
invariably been furious at what they have 
read in the newspapers and some of the 
biased misleading statements of certain radio 
commentators. The American press gen- 
erally has played up, sensationalized, and 
distorted every disagreement with Russia, 
which is equally true of certain radio com- 
mentators. 

No opportunity is being overlooked to be- 
little, misrepresent, and vilify the aims, ob- 
jectives, and leadership of the newly formed 
Progressive Party. For these reasons, I am 








especially grateful for this opportunity to 
yeak directly to the American people. 

Well, the special session of Congress—the 
so-called turnip session—has finished its 
first week. On Monday the Senate met and 
passed & resolution informing the President 
that we were in session and awaiting his 
pleasure. This momentous announcement 
took about 10 minutes, then the Senate ad- 
journed until Tuesday. 

On Tuesday the Senate met and listened 
to the President’s special message, and then 
the Senate adjourned until Wednesday. On 
Wednesday the Senate met and listened to 
a number of speeches about everything in 
general and nothing in particular, and ad- 
journed until Thursday. On Thursday the 
Senate met, and Senator WHeErRY, the acting 
majority leader, announced we would take 
up consideration of the anti-poll-tax bill, 
whereupon the southerners started a fili- 
buster, Also, on Thursday, the Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, met to consider anti-inflation legisla- 
tion. 

Chairman Torry had considerable difficulty 
getting high Government officials to appear 
to testify because the Democratic adminis- 
tration was not prepared, in spite of the fact 
that we had been called back primarily to 
consider anti-inflation legislation. 

he morning session of the committee was 
fairly well attended by Republicans and 
Democrats but when the afternoon session 
of the committee convened, not one Demo- 
cratic Senator put in his appearance. The 
reason was simple. Every Democratic Sena- 
ti 
es 
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r on the Banking and Currency Committee 
s a southerner and they were more inter- 

sted in their filibuster to keep Americans 
from voting than they were in anti-inflation 
legislation to keep prices down so Americans 
can continue to eat. 

At the end of Thursday’s session of the 
Senate, a very amicable unanimous-consent 
agreement was arranged whereby the south- 
ern filibusterer who had the floor was granted 
the privilege of retaining the floor on Friday. 
If I had been on the floor of the Senate 
instead of tied up in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I would have objected to 
such an agreement. Recently, when I talked 
at length against the militarization of Amer- 
ica and drafting of American boys in peace- 
time, there were no sociable unanimous con- 
sents and no adjournment. 

The Senate stayed in continuous session 
and at the first opportunity and by indulg- 
ing in shady parliamentary tactics, my ef- 
forts to stand up against the Wall Street 
monopolists and the generals who are run- 
ning our country, was brought to an end. 

On Friday of this week, the filibuster 
against civil rights continued unabated. 
Friday morning’s Washington Post carried 
this heading: “Poll-tax bill starts polite fili- 
buster, Southerners lacking in old fiery at- 
tack. Republicans go along.” That is what 
it says. That is the truth. This is a biparti- 
san filibuster. 

Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans 
dare enact the legislation to carry out their 
campaign promises contained in their new 
platform so recently adopted at Philadelphia. 
Their bosses won’t permit it and they have 
the same bosses—big business monopolists, 
cartelists, armament manufacturers getting 
rich off the cold war. These behind-the- 
Scenes manipulators are reasonable people. 

They realize that promises must be made 
in platforms, but they will not permit those 
pronuses to be carried out. So the plan is to 
let the southerners filibuster a few days or a 
week or two and then adjourn Congress. 
Senator RoBertson of Wyoming is quoted as 
Saying that Mr. Dewey passed the word along 
that we should stick around a few days and 
then go home. Yes; that is the sorry picture. 
Both Democrats and Republicans made it 
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perfectly clear that they intend to bury every 
important issue with talk. 

They have begun to lay down a barrage of 
talk to cover their failures—a flood of words 
to prevent one constructive deed and to ob- 
scure issues, The trade-mark of the special 
session is not politics but words—words that 
won’t even grow turnips, let alone produce 
houses, lower prices, or abolish the poll tax. 

It has been said that another great crash 
and depression is just what Mr. Stalin is 
waiting for—just what he wants. That may 
be true. I don’t know. But I do know that 
we of the Progressive Party do not want that 
to happen, We want to preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life. We want to preserve our in- 
stitutions in order that American citizens 
with initiative may enjoy the privilege of 
going in business for themselves. 

We want to preserve our democratic form 
of government. We are not at all certain that 
our economy or even our democracy can 
withstand the great economic upheaval to- 
ward which we are rushing because of the 
monopolistic and militaristic policies of the 
bipartisan coalition. 

The wreckers of Hoover’s time flung the 
Communist epithet at Roosevelt in a frantic 
effort to stem the tide of popular resentment 
that engulfed them. The bipartisan wreck- 
ers of today are the very people whose greedy 
grab for profits is threatening to end our 
American dream in the greatest catastrophe 
of all times. 

These same exploiters now try to brand as 
Communist-inspired and Communist-con- 
trolled this great people’s movement which 
has come to life in a spontaneous meeting of 
average citizens, common people, working 
men and women, farmers, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, small-business men, representing all 
that is good and fine in this great and good 
country of ours. 

Side by side with inflation is the menace 
to our democracy that has certainly grown 
from the continued denial to millions of our 
citizens of their basic civil rights. Just as 
the fruits of our top-heavy prosperity are to- 
day unevenly divided, so are the fruits of our 
demccracy and our lopsided economy can- 
not continue to bear the strain of an even 
more lopsided democracy that denies to so 
many people basic rights enjoyed by others. 

But the bipartisan coalition refuses to rec- 
ognize the dangers and refuses to take ac- 
tion. Just as the reactionary Congress under 
Hoover failed to take action. People de- 
manded action then and got it. The peo- 
ple demand action now but they won't get 
it from this Congress and they won't get 
action from either of the old parties because 
they cannot act. He who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune. 

The subservience of the Republican Party 
to the monopolists and _ special-interest 
groups of this country is well known to the 
people. Even the recent Gallup poll bears 
out that fact. The statement is made and 
not denied that the Democrats are expecting 
both Mr. Forrestal, our Wall Street Secretary 
of National Defense, and Mr. Harriman, our 
big-business Secretary of Commerce, to con- 
tribute half a million dollars each. 

I am determined to be faithful to the trust 
placed in me by the people. That is why I 
was forced to join with Henry Wallace. How 
can you possibly serve the people in a party 
owned lock, stock, and barrel by Forrestal 
and Harriman and their warmongering 
profit-greedy crowd. 

But let’s get back to the special session. 
There is method and deliberation in the flood 
of words going on there. It could not con- 
tinue without the gentleman's agreement of 
the Republican Party and the President’s 
Democratic Party. Make no mistake about 
it. 

The filibuster over the poll tax is a fili- 
buster of both old parties. It is not a fili- 
buster on the poll tax alone. It is a fili- 
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buster against price control and housing and 
security as well. And it is a filibuster which 
exists only because both parties want it to 
exist. It is the guaranty that the Democrats 
can preserve State rights over human rights, 
and the Republicans profits over prosperity. 

For behind the polite filibuster now taking 
place on the floor of the Senate is the com- 
pact of both Democrats and Republicans to 
saddle America with the costs of a cold war 
with heavy arms expenditures with a peace- 
time draft. They have voted for guns, not 
butter. And the men who now control both 
old parties will not introduce equality into 
the caste-ridden Army, nor will they surren- 
der any part of their power to control prices 
and reap the greatest profit. in their history. 
They recognize the need to make concessions 
only in words and platforms, but not in fact. 

The real filibuster started on Monday with 
the President’s Executive orders on civil 
rights in the armed forces and Federal em- 
ployment. Those Executive orders hit the 
headlines but if we read more than the head- 
lines we wonder why he had not issued such 
orders at any time in the last 3 years as we 
in the Progressive Party insistently pointed 
out in our first founding convention last 
week. 

When you read the Executive orders you 
find a promise and not a fulfillment. Here 
is no end to discrimination and segregation 
in the armed forces. Here is only tall 
the end of discrimination. Instead 
you have the appointment of a committee 
investigate. How many commitieces of in- 
vestigation does it take before we shall have 
an end to discrimination? How many 
tigations do we need to tell us what is already 
so plain? 

The President’s committee to investigate 
the need of a draft and universal military 
training urged the necessity of making 
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Army democratic by bringing an end to segre- 
gation and discrimination but not one of its 
recommendations was included in the draft 
bill. 

What is the purpose of another conimittee 


of investigation if not to postpone anc. delay 
the end of discrimination for our Negro citi- 
zens who are also called upon to die in the 
names of freedom and equality and democ- 
racy? The Executive order does not elimi- 
nate segregation and places no deadline for 
action to stop discrimination. It is small 
wonder that the New York Times reported an 
Official as saying that the President’s order 
was a pretty good political approach which 
should not too greatly affront the Southern 
Democrats. 

No real action can be expected from this 
Executive order. It was not meant to pro- 
duce action, as Gen. Omar Bradley, the Pres- 
ident’s Chief of Staff, made clear the next 
day. General Bradley announced categori- 
cally that segregation would not be abolished 
in the Army until it was abolished in the 
Nation as a whole. He added that people 
needed to be told that the Army was not 
interested in reforms. The Chief of Staff 
told us once again that the Commander in 
Chief did not mean what he said. He has 
also told the American people exactly who 
is boss when it comes to putting such an 
order into effect. 

He has emphatically told the country and 
the President that the brass hats will run 
the Army in the same old way. But this is 
not the first time that we have seen the Pres- 
ident’s orders spelled out to mean the oppo- 
site by his supposed subordinates. Early this 
year, when the President sent his civil-rights 
message to Congress, he said that he had in- 
structed the Secretary of the Armed Forces 
to do away with discrimination a1 
tion as soon as possible, but when Mr. Royall, 
Secretary of the Army, testified before the 
Senate Armed Services Committce later, he 
said the President didn’t mean what he 

He went furih He thre I the Prcs- 
ident. He said that if he received any such 
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orders he wou'd resign before he would carry 
them out. Whom shall we believe? The 
President and his words or Secretary Royall 
and Gereral Bradley’s lack of action? If 
the President really means to end discrimina- 
tion and segregation why has he failed to dis- 
cipline Secretary Royall and General Bradley 
for openly disregarding and flouting his 
orders? Certainly he has not hesitated to 
discipline others in the administration who 
went counter to his beliefs. 

Indeed, he has not hesitated to fire faith- 
ful servants for no reason at all. Witness 
Marriner Eccles, Wilson Wyatt, and James 
Landis. Their only sin was that they tried 
to do a good job. The plain fact cf the mat- 
ter is that Mr. Truman does not control his 
administration but his administration is con- 
trolled by the military men and Wall Street- 
ers. From the evidence to date it is becom- 
ing clear that neither party intends to stop 
the poll-tax filibuster. It is a polite filibus- 
ter by agreement of both old parties. 

It is a convenient device. It hides the real 
intentions of the Republicans and conceals 
the evasions of the Democrats. By permit- 
ting the filibuster to continue the Repub- 
licans can shift the blame for inaction on 
prices, housing, and other issues to the Demo- 
crats. By failing to press for breaking of the 
alibuster, the Democrats are relieved of their 
1esponsibilities for having called the turnip 
session of the Congress. 

Strategists of both old parties can sit back 
tnd relax while the taxpayers have the cost 
of the special session heaped on top of the 
costs of the Marshall plan and the big arma- 
ments program. That is exactly what they 
are doing. That is exactly what was pre- 
dicted and that is why when the first South- 
ern De. .ccrat arose on the floor of the Senate 
on Thursday afternoon; he rose with a smile 
and was greeted with smiles by all his col- 
leagues. It's in the bag. e 

May I quote from an AP dispatch describ- 
ing the opening session. It says: “No word 
was edged with roughness, no political differ- 
ences entered on the pleasant scene of cheer 
and good wil. Gallery fans who came to 
witness a political roaring and gnashing of 
teeth went away disappointed. Smiles 
wreathed the Senators’ faces except for Sen- 
ator TayLor, who is Henry Wallace’s running 
mate. The countenance of the Progregsive 
Party's Vice Presidential candidate was seri- 
ous and bordered on*the gium. He cid not 
join in the backslapping and genera! carefree 
spirit which seemed to prevail.” 

That is a pretty fair description. I am not 
in the club any more. It is all right to talk 
about democracy, freedom, competition, pri- 
vate enterprise, and civil rights; but when it 
becomes apparent that a Senator takes his 
obligations seriously and really means to do 
something about it, that’s a horse of another 
color. 

The polite filibuster makes it obvious that 
neither old party wants seriously to do any- 
thing to stop inflation. We in the Progres- 
sive Party have forced both old parties to 
adcpt liberal-sounding platforms. Now it is 
up to the people to make them both perform. 
do nothing in this session. Mr. Dewey, their 
contender, sits in Albany, afraid to breath 
a word. Their leaders in both Houses have 
flatly stated they will do nothing. 

At least they are more frank than the 
President and his party, for the Democrats, 
despite their talk, will also do nothing unless 
they are forced to by an aroused people. The 


simple fact is that there can be no end to 
inflation, there can be no abundance of good 
things at reasonable prices here at home until 
we bring an end to the fabulous spending 
for foreign-aid programs and uceless arma- 
ments. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
sinister forces which control both the old 
parties don’t want an end toinflation. They 
are enjoying the most fantastic profits ever 


known in the history of the world. They 
mean to continue enjoying those profits even 
if it means taking it out of the hide of the 
taxpayers. 

That is the real reason for the so-called 
Marshall plan and this huge armament pro- 
gram. At the beginning of the year we were 
faced with a terrible crisis, terrible, that is, 
for the monopolists. We had reached the 
point where you would have been able to 
buy a $1,500 automobile for $1,500. Supply 
was catching up with demand. 

You would have been able to get a $125 ice 
box for $125 instead of $325. That was un- 
thinkable to the monopolists. So with the 
aid of the press, which they own or control, 
the bipartisan coalition really got down to 
brass tacks and did some hard work for their 
monopoly besses. They put over the Marshall 
plan by telling the average good American 
that it was designed to feed hungry people 
and at the same time telling businessmen 
that its real purpose was to help get markets 
for American industry, which, of course, was 
the truth. All of the special-interest groups 
got their hands in this great grab bag up to 
the arm pit. Instead of sending grain exclu- 
sively, which could have been milled in 
Europe, thereby giving employment to unem- 
ployed Europeans and aiding European re- 
covery, great quantities of flour were sent in 
order that the Milling Trust could get its cut 
out of these endless billions of taxpayers’ 
money. 

Nearly $300,000,000 worth of tobacco was 
included to insure southern votes for this 
great robbery of the American people, and a 
nice big consignment of Coca-Cola. Using 
the Marshall plan as a lever, we forced the 
French to lower their tariff on ice boxes. 
Now we are flooding the French market and 
their factories producing such items are 
going out of business or curtailing produc- 
tion. This, of course, in the name of aiding 
European recovery. Simple arithmetic 
showed the boys that even the billions to be 
spent for the Marshall plan didn’t take up all 
the slack. 

There would still be enough for home con- 
sumption and prices would have to come 
down. The big armament program was the 
final answer. Admiral Zacharias, one of our 
foremost authorities on such matters, re- 
cently said that we now had enough atomic 
bombs to destroy the whole world. We 
didn’t have to take them any place--just 
explode them and the resulting radioactivity 
would be so great that there would be no 
place on earth habitable. 

Now if we have enough atomic bombs to 
kill everyone on earth including ourselves, 
then why produce airplanes and tanks and 
guns if not to insure profits for the arma- 
ment manufacturers, channel scarce mate- 
rials inte useless war production and keep 
prices up for all the monopolists. If we can 
kill everybody on earth with one big explo- 
sion, why draft our boys? They had to do 
that to keep their armament program from 
being utterly ridiculous. 

The people would question the sanity of 
building planes and tanks and guns if you 
didn’t have anybody to fly the planes, man 
the tanks and carry the guns. So we have 
departed from our long traditions of being 
a non-militaristic Nation. We are drafting 
our boys and using the Hitler method of 
maintaining prosperity and armament 
economy. 

It is not enough to produce guns when 
people are crying out for the good things 
of life but the great danger is that once 
we start down this road, there is no turning 
back. Profits and jobs depend on making 
guns. Unless we can stop this ghastly per- 
formance by electing a man of peace in 1948, 
I am afraid our way of life is gone for good. 
The Germans had no great leader to sten 
forward and protest militarization of their 
country. 
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Americans are more fortunate. They have 
a man willing to face the abuse, the red-hait. 
ing, the vilification and ridicule and speak 
out against this madness. We are fortunate 
indeed to have Henry Wallace to lead us at 
the most dangerous moment in all our 
history. 

Hitler and Goebbelg used Russia as a 
bogeyman to scare the people into sacrificing 
their liberties. Our exploiters and would-be 
Fascists are using the same technique. They 
tell us that Russia is all to blame for the 
tension in the world, and yet in his latest 
book, entitled “We Need Not Fail,” a preat 
American statesman and one of Roosevelt's 
trusted lieutenants, has this to say, and I 
quote: 

“This bankruptcy of the Security Council 
has been due to no Soviet veto. It has been 
due exclusively to the policies of selfish and 
short-sighted expedience pursued by Great 
Britain and still more by the United States.” 

I wish that I didn’t have to subject myself 
to the Red-baiting and vilification of our 
kept press that I am forced to endure, but 
I can see no other way if I am to be true to 
the trust the people have reposed in me, 
The plain fact of the matter is that the same 
people control America today that were most 
instrumental in putting Hitler into power— 

Secretary of National Defense James For- 
restal, who was formerly president of Dillon, 
Read, the Wall Street banking house most 
active in financing Hitler to power. Draper, 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice president 
of Dillon, Read, did the actual contact work 
in setting up the cartel areas between our 
monopolists and Hitler’s monopolists. 

Dulles, the architect of our foreign policy, 
did most of the legal master minding. Ad- 
miral Leahy, the President’s most intimate 
adviser, a Fascist sympathizer and friend of 
old cuisling, Marshall Petain. 

It is not my object to glorify Russia, but 
I must ask in all earnestness, “Can we expect 
the Russians to have confidence in a gov- 
ernment headed by such people, and it will 
still be headed by the same kind of people 
if Mr. Dewey is elected?” 

We are supporting Fascists and reaction- 
aries all over the world. The amount of our 
aid to Holland and France, for example, Just 
about equals the cost of their imperialistic 
adventures in reconquering Indonesians and 
Indo-Chinese. 

In Greece there were 13,000 guerrillas when 
we first started interfering. We spent 
300,000,000 in a year and at the end of that 
time there were 26,000 guerrillas. I say to 
you people that never in history was such a 
great fraud perpetrated as that which is be- 
ing imposed upon the American people today 
and you are paying for being deceived. The 
Marshall plan appropriation carried an item 
of $10,000,000 to be divided between two 
great newspapers and four magazines for 
their part in helping sell the Marshall plan, 
and yet in one of those two newspapers some 
truth appeared, accidently I presume, be- 
cause the item I refer to was only in one 
early edition. 

In later editions this article was deleted, 
but the rest of the page was the same. On 
May 5 the following heading appeared over 
an article in a great New York newspaper: 
“Europe feels pang of overprcducing.” 

Then it goes on to say that food is spoiling 
in Holland; that Beigium and Luxemburg 
are curtailing production in steel, fertilizer, 
cement, window glass, textiles, and machine 
tools. In the magazine, United States News 
and World Report, of May 14, in discussing 
the Marshall plan there appears this state- 
ment: 

“Surpluses are beginning to show here and 
there—Italian fruit and German textiles are 
examples. These things are spoiling and are 
setting in warehouses.” 

In that same issue is this very enlightening 
statement. It says armament in any case is 











to be revised as a major industry sustaining 
the boom that had begun to sag. 

Armaments, if carried forward on the basis 
of plans being approved by Congress, will 
continue for at least 5 years to be a major 
United States industry. 

Do you people think for one moment that, 
if armament manufacture is a major United 
States industry for 5 years, you will ever be 
able to get rid of it? You might just as well 
talt about abolishing agriculture, 

This article in the United States News and 
World Report also has this to say: “Living 
standards of the public will be influenced, 
too. Just as civilian supply was about to 
catch up with demand the military steps in 
to take a larger share of goods and man- 
. “Armament spending will take steel, alu- 
minum, copper, and other materials that 
otherwise could go to civilian industry to be 
used to produce goods for civilian industry, 
otherwise could be employed in civilian 
industry. 

“As a result, people in general will enjoy 
fewer goods than they might otherwise have 
enjoyed. They will be expected to gain in 
satisfaction, however, from the feeling of se- 
curity that money spent on armaments can 
give.” 

Does it make you people feel secure? 

To know that we are spending fabulous 
amounts on airplanes, tanks, and guns and 
that your sons are being drafted and we are 
continuing to make atomic bombs—doesn’'t 
ll this make you feel secure in spite of the 
act that Admiral Zacharias tells us that by 
xploding the atomic bombs we now have we 
an render the whole earth uninhabitable. 

I don’t know what the outcome of this po- 
litical campaign is going to be. 

I know that I will be fortunate if I retain 
my liberty and freedom of action because we 
have gone a long way down the road to- 
ward fascism and the one-party state with 
our bipartisan coalition controlled by the 
same people or their American counterparts 
which ended freedom and brought destruc- 
tion to Germany. 

At any rate you are being warned before it 
{s too late. You will have an opportunity I 
hope to vote against these people and policies 
that threaten ruin to our great Nation. 

I know that you are almost hopelessly 
snowed under with a flood of propaganda, 
much of which is paid for with your own 
money as I have pointed out. But I still have 
confidence, as I said at the beginning of this 
broadcast, confidence in the ultimate good 
judgment of the American people. 

Whether this fantastic scheme to enrich 
a few at the risk of world war and very likely 
the extinction of mankind, whether the 
enormity of this scheme can be grasped by 
the American people before it is too late, I 
don’t know. 

All I know is that when I am convinced 
that something should be done, I start doing 
it to the best of my ability. 

I don’t stop to consider whether I will be 
successful or what the consequences may be 
to me politically or personally. 

My philosophy of believing in the ultimate 
good judgment of the American people and 
in taking action to further my beliefs regard- 
less of political consequences led me to join 
in founding this new peoples’ party. 

I knew that a merciless Red-baiting cam- 
paign would be waged against us, but I am 
accustomed to the Red smear. 

In 1938 I ran for Congress. Because I 
spoke out in favor of a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority to develop our great Northwest, the 
power companies and other vested interests 
Smeared me Red through the columns cf 
their subservient press. I indignantly and 
righteously denied the charge. I was de- 
feated in the primary. 
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In 1940 I was nominated to the Senate, 
Again I was assailed as being communistic. 
I denied it but I was defeated in the general 
election by 14,000 votes. Again in. 1942 I 
won the nomination and again the Red 
smear. I denied it but lost by 4,000 votes. 
In 1944 I again won the senatorial nomina- 
tion—for the third time. 

Again the monopoly crowd howled Com- 
munist. Our Democratic Party leaders said, 
“Jump on that. Don’t let them get away 
with that. It’s murder.” But I was fed 
up. I said, “Oh, to thunder with them.” I 
never once mentioned the charge of com- 
munism. I just went to the people and 
told them what I stood for and I was elected. 

Perhaps with that lesson in mind I should 
ignore the Red baiting being directed against 
me today. However, circumstances are dif- 
ferent. The Red hysteria is unfortunately 
greater now than it was then. So, I feel that 
perhaps I am justified in making a statement. 

I am no Communist. Most of my adult 
life has been spent managing my own busi- 
ness. It was a modest enterprise, to be sure, 
and I was long convinced that I could have 
fared much better financially if I had been 
willing to sacrifice my independence and 
work for a wage. 

I preferred to manage my own affairs and 
exercise my own initiative. I have a won- 
derful family—a lovely wife and three fine 
sons. I want these boys of mine to have 
the same opportunity that I enjoyed to have 
a business of their own if they have the de- 
sire and the capacity. I am a firm believer 
in genuine free enterprise. 

By that I do not mean that I believe mo- 
nopolies can rightfully be called free enter- 
prise and that they must be brought under 
control if genuine free enterprise with com- 
petition as the life of trade is to be preserved 
in this great country. 

It is significant to note in this connection 
that on the same day the Progressive Party 
platform was adopted with a strong plank on 
monoply control, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion came out with a warning that private 
enterprise was in grave danger of joining the 
dodo because of monopoly control in this 
country. 

I also believe passionately in democracy 
and the right of men to rule themselves 
through their elected representatives. If I 
didn’t have such strong convictions about 
these matters I certainly would not risk my 
personal safety by invading the strongholds 
of segregation and discrimination. I know 
that this new Progressive Party is not domi- 
nated by Communists. 

I am convinced that there is no danger of 
it being cominated by Communists. Any 
possible danger of such an eventuality would 
of course be further minimized if the so- 
Called liberals still outside our party would 
overcome their fear of being Red-baited and 
join with us this great people’s movement. 

I also say to you people that if at any time 
I should become convinced that this new 
party or any party with which I might be 

associated was Communist-dominated and 
its policies were inimical to the best interests 
of America and our way of life, I would with- 
draw and give my reasons for so doing. The 
truth is, of course, that this whole Red smear 
is a device to avoid discussing issues. 

Personally, I shall continue to fight for a 
better America free from monopoly control, 
free from corrupt politicians, free from the 
un-Christian curse of discrimination and 
segregation, an America in which our old 
people can live in comfort and security as 
pledged in the Progressive Party platform, an 
America of decent homes and job security, an 
America where an enterprising man can go in 
business for himself and rise according to his 
ability, an America with better schools and 
better hospitals, an America of peace, abun- 
dance, and security. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 194 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the Ameri- 
can people the following news item 
which was carried on the front page of 
the Washington Times-Herald of Au- 
gust 5, 1948: 

NINE COTTON MILLS SLIDE DOWN TO 4-DAY WEEK 

Boston, August 4.—Lack of orders and the 
world monetary situation caused nine large 
New England cotton mills today to go on a 
4-day week. 


Since we can expect to read many 
Similar items with increasing frequency, 
it would be well to analyze just what this 
means and what is responsible for such 
a situation. In reality, American indus- 
try and American labor are being forced 
to compete with foreign slave labor or 
labor paid much below the American 
scale of wages, not only without benefit 
of the tariff, but under a condition where 
foreign imports are actually subsidized 
with American gold. That is free trade 
with a vengeance. 

THIS IS HOW IT WORKS 

In the first place, the so-called Recip- 
rocal Trade Act permits the President to 
eliminate 75 percent of the tariffs on im- 
ports. Then foreign nations are per- 
mitted to buy our gold at the lowest price 
in the history of this country, because 
our gold price of $35 per ounce is equiva- 
lent to only $12.95 prior to 1934. This 
is a result of the debauching of our cur- 
rency under the New Deal’s unsound 
policy of managed economy and managed 
currency which has so depreciated our 
dollar that it now has a purchasing 
power equal to only 37 cents prior to 1934. 

Take, for example, a shipment of pot- 
tery or other goods from Czechoslovakia, 
a Russian satellite nation, which sells at 
New York for $10,000. By demanding 
payment in gold, this $10,000 instantly 
becomes $16,000 or more, since, based on 
the present value of our dollar, our gold 
price should be $56 per ounce instead of 
$35 per ounce, and in many parts of the 
world gold is selling for more than $100 
per ounce. 

The dollar shortage in European coun- 
tries is the only thing that prevents 
them from draining away a!l of our gold 
at much below its real value. 


However, the vaults of the interna- 
tional bankers in New York and else- 
where are bulging with these synthetic 
37-cent dollars, and if we should be mis- 
led by the 42 so-called economists who 
advocate a return to the single gold 


standard and the redemption of currency 
in gold at $35 per ounce, we can expect to 
see our Treasury drained of all its gold 
overnight, for if they are permitted to 
convert these depreciated dollars into 
gold on this basis, their 37-cent doliars 
will instantly become 53-cent dollars. 
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Our currency should be made redeem- 
able, but since there is not enough gold 
in the world to supply an adequate re- 
deemable monetary reserve, silver must 
be joined with gold at fixed and proper 
ratio, and the price of both metals pegged 
as provided in Senate bill 2895 and H. R. 
7012. This means that if we would have 
peace and economic stability, we must 
return to the monetary system of bi- 
metallism which time and experience 
proved to be the most. perfect monetary 
system the world has ever known. 


THEY WOULD HAVE THEIR CAKE AND EAT IT TOO 


Those responsible for our funny, 
money-free trade policy are spending 
hundreds of millions of American dollars 
to build factories in foreign countries 
where they can manufacture goods with 
low-wage labor, evade American income 
and other taxes, and flood our markets 
with those goods under our present free- 
trade policy. Thus far, we have not 
noticed the heavy influx of foreign goods 
because of the backlog of demand built 
up ‘ander the war years, but once that 
demand is satisfied, we can expect to see 
more and more smokeless chimneys over 
American factories as is evidenced by 
the above news item. 

But the greedy international bankers, 
who hope to have their cake and eat it, 
too, will kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, for the American market will cease 
to be the best market in the world if they 
ere permitted to pursue this policy which 
would eventually bring about the un- 
employment of millions of American 
workers. 

Anyone who knows anything should 
realize that free trade is possible only be- 
tween nations and peoples that enjoy the 
same standard of living. The United 
States has but 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 6 percent of the land area 
of the world. Free trade will not bring 
the other 94 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple up to our standard of living, but drag 
us down to theirs. 

When the American people wake up to 
what is happening to our economy they 
will demand adequate tariffs fast enough 
against these foreign factories built with 
American dollars for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting the American people. Why 
shculd not the American people protect 
the American market for American pro- 


ducers? We created this market our- 
selves. Wetook it from noone. Itisa 
tribute to free competitive enterprise 


under a free government which shows 
the folly of regimentation, managed 
economy, price-fixing, and other ac- 
couterments of the totalitarian state, 
whether you call it Fascist, Communist, 
Socialist, or Collectivist. 

The other 94 percent of the world’s 
population have 94 percent of the world’s 
land area in which to build a sound 
economy of their own after they cease to 
follow the isms and ideologies of an 
illusory utopia pictured for them by Karl 
Marx, Ceci! Rhodes, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Henry Wallace. It is time that we re- 
turn to constitutional government and 
the American way of life, and repudiate 
those who would have us follow foreign 
isms and ideologies. 


IN THE MEANTIME, WATCH THAT GOLD 


We have two-thirds of the world’s gold 
supply, approximately $23,000,000,000. 
But Europeans, living in countries asking 
for our dollars under the Marshall plan, 
have investments and cash in the United 
States amounting to the huge tctal of 
$26,000,000,000. If they should suddenly 
decide to convert these holdings into gold 
at $35 per ounce, they could not only de- 
mand and take all of our gold, but could 
demand $3,000,000,000 additional in gold 
that we do not have and cannot deliver. 
All gold and silver now owned by the 
United States Treasury should be frozen 
and kept here at home until we adopt a 
sound monetary system. 





He Helped Make Westchester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
July 16, 1948, marked the anniversary 
of the death 15 years ago of Wiiliam 
L. Ward, the man who, more than any 
other individual, made Westchester 
County, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, the greatest county in the world. 
He was my friend and my leader for 
whom tf had the greatest admiration and 
respect. Politically, he was a genius. He 
was called the boss of Westchester and a 
benevolent despot. Under leave granted 
to me, I include as a part of these re- 
marks an editorial from the Daily Times 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., of Friday, July 
16, 1948, regarding Mr. Ward, entitled 
“He Helped Make Westchester,” together 
with a news article from the same paper 
and on the same day entitled “Works and 
Spirit of William L. Ward Live on in 
Westchester”: 


[From the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times 
of July 16, 1948] 


He HELPED MaKre WESTCHESTER 


Today marks the fifteenth anniversary of 
the death of William L. Ward. To a new 
generation his name may mean little, for 
much has happened in even the short span of 
years since he left us. That is why, to keep 
alive the memory of one of Westchester’s 
greatest friends, we publish today accounts 
of his career and tributes from some of his 
closest friends and political associates, to be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

It is not given to many men to leave upon 
the face of their communities such perma- 
nent marks of their deeds. But William L. 
Ward left more in Westchester than the park- 
ways, the humanitarian institutions, the civic 
projects he fostered. He left behind a blazed 
trail for others to follow, that they might 
carry on his concepts of government. He 
initiated a system of government under 
which we are still regulated; he instilled into 
officeholders a sense of civic responsibility 
which has not yet died; he established a 
dominant political organization wherein the 
impetus he gave is still evident. For he was, 
above all, @ political realist, and knew that 
one must utilize the tools at hand to achieve 
results. 

If history be, as has been said, merely the 
chronological recordings of events set in mo- 
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tion by men, then it may be observed that 
much of the modern history of Westchester 
County and its cities, towns, and Villages 
stems from ideas which sprang from the 
brain of this remarkable man. 

For he, more than any other individual 
mrade Westchester what it is today. 

Words mean s0 very little in tribute. They 
may be carved upon the tombstone but even 
the most eloquent lack the conviction of 
actual accomplishment. That is why we say 
the real monument to Mr. Ward lies around 
us, in the conveniences and comforts, in the 
health and beauty, in the opportunities for 
gracious living and religious upbringing of 
our children which we enjoy in Westchester, 
and toward which he contributed largely for 
more than 40 years. 

Today, on this anniversary of his passing, 
we may well pause to lay our verbal wreaths 
upon his grave and to express briefly our 
appreciation. 

“Boss” Ward of Westchester may have left 
us but his works live on, 





[From the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times 
of July 16, 1948] 


Works AND SPIRIT OF WILLIAM L. Warp Live 
ON IN WESTCHESTER; PARKS, PARKWAYS, WEL- 


“BOSS” USED POWER TO IMPROVE COUNTY 
(By Hugh W. Robertson) 


William Lukens Ward died 15 years ago 
today. 

To a new generation, their interests di- 
verted by a depression, the New Deal and 
World War II in the intervening pericd, he is 
but a shadowy background in local hisiory. 
But to older residents, especially to those who 
came into contact frequently with him. 
Wesichester still reflects in all that has made 
it the outstanding county of the Nation the 
spirit of “Boss Ward,” benevolent despot and 
political genius. 

Westchester County is, geographically, a 
small area of about 450 square miles. Yet in 
its population, its voting strength, its auto- 
mcbile registrations, its telephones, its 
assessed valuations, its conveniences for liv- 
ing, its budgets and its bonded debt, it ex- 
ceeds any one of a dozen States of th» Union. 
In its parkways, its humanitarian institu- 
tions, its trunk-line sanitary systems, high- 
ways, schools, recreational areas and the like, 
it surpasses many more States. 

It was William L. Ward who, more than any 
other individual, made Westchester that way. 

Though much of the county’s prominence 
is due, naturally, to its proximity to the great- 
est city of the world, it required brains and 
ingenuity and foresight to take advantage of 
trat natural asset and develop it properly. 
For in competition at all times with Wesi- 
chester have been Nassau and Suffolk on 
Long Island, Staten Island across the bay, 
and New Jersey and Rockland County across 
the Hudson. 


Foresaw development 


In private life, William L. Ward followed 
the steps of his father in the manufacture 
of bolts and nuts in a Port Chester factory. 
But it was through politics—sometimes 
power politics—that he achieved the author- 
ity he wished, with which to build this county 
into what his vision told him it could be 
made. 

He foresaw the inevitable development of 
New York City’s Suburbia and planned so that 
as expansion came, so came regulation and 
supervision and the attractiveness of oppor- 
tunities for gracious living within the met- 
ropolitan area. 

Political power he did not desire for his 
own personal interests. He never held but 
one public elective office, that of a Congress- 
man for one term, and even that term was 
later denied him in a long-drawn contest 
after the 2 years had expired. He was averse 
to public recognition of his work and sub- 








mitted only once to a testimonial dinner for 
himself. 

But for what power he could grasp which 

would give him the right to make over West- 
chester he was greedy. For he was deter- 
mined that his beloved county should not 
be made another Bronx. Instead it was to 
be, as realtors say, a high-class residential 
uburb. 
. In the course of his accomplishment he 
found it necessary to go beyond county 
yolitical confines. He soon learned that to 
protect Westchester’s interests it would be 
necessary to exert State and even national 
influence. 

That is why for years at State conventions, 
and occasionally at national, the query went 
out: “What does Boss Ward think?” That 
was why he became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican State com- 
mittee—a post which brought him eventu- 
ally, and as reported, to the smoke-filled 
room at which Warren G, Harding was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. But always, in 
whatever capacity he appeared, it was the 
interests of Westchester which were ever 
paramount. 

Span of two generations 


With only brief minor interludes, Mr. Ward 
was in reality the boss of Westchester from 
1896 until his death on July 16, 1933, a span 
of two generations. No other in Westchester 
history—and in few other places—has ever 
held such undisputed power for so long. 

He was an intimate of Harding and of 
Coolidge and of Hoover. He often found it 
pleasant and beneficial to take a boat across 
Long Island Sound to visit Theodore Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay—although the two dif- 
fered in the Bull Moose split—and he was a 
frequent visitor at the White House, whence 
also came calls for advice upon occasion for 
the occupants. 

By coincidence, young Ward, 37, found 
himself in opposition in his early political 
efforts to the grandfather of the present GOP 
chairman of Westchester, Tom Platt, State 
leader of the Republican Party. The grand- 
son, Livingston Platt, now rules the county 
GOP forces. 

It was with the elder Platt’s political foe, 
Judge William H. Robertson, that young 
Ward alined himself, served the abortive con- 
gressional term—it was later held he had not 
been properly nominated—and then suc- 
ceeded Judge Robertson as county leader. 

The county was then, and had been for 
many years, Democratic. But in 1896 under 
his leadership it went Republican for Mc- 
Kinley, and with one exception it has gone 
for Republican Presidential candidates ever 
since, even in the heyday of F. D. R. and the 
New Deal, giving Wendell Willkie the larg- 
est majority of all the 3,000 or more coun- 
ties of the Nation and even larger than the 
majority in 10 of the 12 States which Willkie 
carried. That exception was in 1912 when 
Wilson got a plurality but not a majority 
over the Republicans and Bull Moose candi- 
dates. 

Charter idea his 


There were fights, of course, within and 
without the party, for young Ward had to 
prove his right to the spurs and to the crown. 
Meanwhile, as his political strength grew, 
he turned more and more of his energies 
into upbuilding Westchester, utilizing poli- 
tics as necessary, but keeping it secondary. 

fuch of his effort was toward a county 
charter, one which would stabilize and unify 
governmental agencies, a success which came, 
oddiy, only after his death in 1933. The 
framework of county government today, 
erected after his death, represents ideas and 
opinions he advanced years before. 

From the old Bronx Parkway Commission, 
he secured the nucleus of the Westchester 
County Park Commission. Finding water 
fronts held almost solidly by private inter- 
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ests, he began by condemnation in public 
interests and by purchase where possible the 
development of beaches and parks. 

He ordered great through-traffic parkways 
longitudinally and shorter cross-ribs to con- 
nect them. Altogether, within 7 years au- 
thority was obtained for the expenditure of 
$60,000,000 in our parkways and park system. 

In this period after World War I the most 
substantial steps for Westchester, as it is to- 
day, were taken. In addition to the 165 miles 
of fine boulevards, the Hutchinson, Saw Mill, 
Cross-County, Central Westchester, Bronx 
extension and other fast-speed traffic routes, 
he overhauled the State and county high- 
way and bridge systems. 

He planned and built bathing beaches— 
Glen Island and Croton Point and Kingsland 
Point; and swimming pools, Wilsons Woods 
and Tibbetts Brook; and the four county- 
owned golf courses, far better than some pri- 
vate links, Maplemoor, Saxon Woods, Sprain 
Lake, and Mohansic, the last on lands ob- 
tained from the State for the nominal $1 cost. 


Approved airport study 


He had visions of what has now become 
our county airport and approved when the 
late V. Everitt Macy, head of the County Park 
Commission, nearly 20 years ago sent Jay 
Downer, the commission’s chief engineeer, to 
Europe to study airports and draft plans for 
one in Westchester. 

He ordered built the county center at White 
Plains and lived to see there grand opera 
from the Metropolitan. Once he said it was 
a prime ambition to see 5,000 children in the 
center all singing at the same time. 

He supervised the purchase from private 
interests of an old amusement park at Rye 
Beach and saw to it that a modern $2,000,000 
Playland, one of the cleanest and most beau- 
tiful public recreation centers of America, 
Was constructed. So keen was his interest 
that when troubled with insomnia in his 
later years he would dress and drive down to 
stroll along the paths of Playland and ad- 
mire its architecture under the moonlight. 

He aided in acquisition of State and pri- 
vately owned lands for the two largest park 
areas of the county, increasingly popular this 
year with family picnic parties, Blue Moun- 
tain Reservation and Poundridge Reserva- 
tion, the latter bearing his name as a memo- 
rial—Ward-Poundridge. It is one of two such 
memorial parks, the other being V. Everitt 
Macy Park at Woodlands in Ardsley, honor- 
ing the millionaire philanthropist who served 
under War administrations as superintend- 
ent of the poor, public welfare commissioner 
and president of the park commission, 

Sites acquired 

These and smaller parks were obtained, 
improved and operated, along with rights- 
of-way for routes yet to be built, including 
the Pelham-Port Chester, the Sprain Lake, 
the Briarcliff-Peekskill, the Mamaroneck, and 
the continuation of the Cross-County from 
Huguenot Woods in New Rochelle to Play- 
land. 

In matters of sanitation and health, wel- 
fare and relief, he was equally vigorous. 
Some $55,000,000 was expended or author- 
ized for construction of a pioneering trunk- 
sewer system into which could flow munici- 
pal disposal lines. 

Grasslands Hospital, used by the Federal 
Government during World War I, was recon- 
verted into one of the finest hospitals in 
the East, and enlarged. “Sunshine Cottage” 
for tubercular children set a new mark in 
treatment. And a new county home for 
aged and indigent was built alongside, as 
well as modern penal buildings, one for the 
county penitentiary and the other for the 
county jail along with a prison farm. 

Occasionally Mr. Ward met with a set- 
back. One was on prohibition, which he 
favored, although not himself a teetotaler. 
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Always he sought to perpetuate good gov- 
ernment in the county after his passing by 
selection of strong aides. 

When he wanted a good health commis- 
sioner he went to Albany and plucked the 
State Health Commissioner for the West- 
chester job. For a new probation director he 
went to Providence and took the State di- 
rector of probation from Rhode Island. 
When he set up in the budget committee 
of the supervisors a strong control over ex- 
penditures he stole from the State of New 
York William B. Folger for county budget 
director, an accomplishment still hailed by 
many as the finest day’s work he ever did 
for Westchester. 

With a sense of fair play, he introduced 
prominent Democrats of the country into his 
commissions and departments, and even in 
distribution of pick-and-shovel patronage 
there was always under him a rule that 
Democratic leadership got a minority of the 
jobs for allocation to their party workers, 
But not too many. 

In social service, he and V. Everitt Macy 
and the present public welfare commission- 
er, Ruth Taylor, initiated in Westchester 
many of the reforms later borrowed by Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, expanded and extended 
at Albany under Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
carried by him to Washington later as the 
nucleus of his social welfare program. 

For a monument to him, look about you in 
Westchester, at the fine parkways and parks, 
beaches and pools, picnic areas and play- 
grounds, trunk-line sewers and hospitals, 
forest preserves and bridle paths, the county 
center and the golf courses. They stem from 
his vision and his energy. 

This is but a sketchy outline of a few of 
the high lights which featured the public 
career of William Lukens Ward. There is not 
space within this entire newspaper to chroni- 
cle all that he did for the Westchester he 
loved. 

“The best politics,” he was wont to say, 
“is good government, and all you need for 
that is honest officials.” 


LEADER A BIG MAN MENTALLY, PHYSICALLY 


(By Edward J. Hughes, editor, the Port 
Chester Daily Item) 


William L. Ward isn’t dead. 

Not really. 

To be sure, he left 15 years ago today to 
join his Quaker fathers in the great meeting 
beyond the skies. 

But he is still here, too. 

And that is not just a grandiloquent way of 
say he “lives in the soul as well as in the 
structure of government in Westchester 
County, which he loved and ruled for more 
than three decades, always dreaming and 
working and fighting to make it better and 
more beautiful than it was when he came 
into it as a boy.” 

William L, Ward still is very colorfully and 
dynamically alive in the minds and hearts of 
those who knew him and worked with him. 

And it is because he was that sort of man, 
indestructible and unforgetable in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, that this effort to pic- 
ture him for latter-day Westchesterites may 
be interesting and, to an extent, useful. For 
to know the story of William L. Ward, the 
man, is to better comprehend the character 
and better appreciate the ideals of the vast 
community he dominated so long by the 
driving power of his spirit. 

“Boss” Ward or Bill Ward wasn't just an- 
other shrewd, guileful, skillful political 
leader, though he had all of those qualities 
in extraordinary measure. 

He was first of all a big man, a strong man, 
mentally and physically and spiritually. 

One was not surprised to learn that he 
had been a famous oarsman in his under- 
graduate days at Columbia—he had a 
diploma from the School of Mines. 
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One-time ballplayer 

And even as an old man he carried the un- 
mistakable evidence of a one-time baseball 
player—the gnarled, battered finger joints of 
one who had caught many a hot liner bare- 
handed or with the unpadded gloves of the 
game's early days. 

Many people have offered many explana- 
tions of Mr. Ward’s major successes in busi- 
ness and in politics. 

Some have said Bill Ward always had 
money, implying that all things are possi- 
ble for those who have money. But Bill 
Ward, though his father before him also was 
a successful manufacturer of bolts and nuts, 
did not always have money—he was a 
Quaker boy, and Quakers don’t believe in 
soft living, so Bill Ward had to make his own 
way. He established his own factory and 
knew, by actually doing the work, every job 
in the place. 

Some have said that, because he was pros- 
perous and prominent in business, Mr. Ward 
had so many influential friends he very 
easily became the boss of the Republican 
Party in Westchester and a boss of that party 
in New York State and in the Nation. The 
truth was that Mr. Ward’s political ascend- 
ancy was made possible by little fellows 
rather than by the “big guns” of republi- 
canism, whom he frequently fought. 


At home with all 


And that brings us to our Own idea of how 
Bill Ward got to be the great man he unde- 
niably was. We saw in him that rarest of all 
types of genius: The ability to understand 
the other fellow, his problems, his needs, and 
his ambitions, no matter what his economic 
or social background. 

He had worn overalls like one accustomed 
to wearing them. 

He had changed to well-tailored business 
clothes and, with an easy grace, had entered 
the offices of great industrialists to convince 
them that Russell, Burdsall & Ward Empire 
bolts and nuts were the best in the world— 
with the result that more automobiles, more 
plows, more ships, and more of other basic 
machinery in this and many other countries 
have been held together by Empire prod- 
ucts than by those of any other bolt and nut 
manufacturer. 

In faultless evening dress, he had attended 
state dinners in the White House. There he 
drank champagne. 

With equally easy grace, he had sat in a 
Port Chester taproom with old cronies among 
his factory hands or his humbler political 
followers to munch sandwiches and sip beer. 

He had attended, and enjoyed, garden 
parties at homes of the great—among them 
his particular friend, the late President 
Theodcre Roosevelt. 

But he also had attended, and enjoyed 
with uneffected gusto, the clambakes of 
groups like the James S. Merritt Association 
of Port Chester. “Jim” Merritt, butcher, 
real-estate operator, and insurance broker, 
was the beloved Republican leader of Port 
Chester along about the turn of the century, 
Each year his association had a clambake and 
outing at old Rye Beach. 

Coolidge story told 

In white clambake hats, the boys all 
paraded behind a brass band on Port 
Chester’s main street before boarding horse- 
drawn carry-alls or the then amazingly mod- 
ern trolley cars for the beach. Among the 
most chipper of the paraders and the lusti- 
est of the fun-makers at the bake was, for 
many years, Bill Ward. 

You see, he was completely at home any- 
where, with anyone. 

Once our editor sent us to ask him about a 
visit he had made to the White House when 


it was occupied by Calvin Coolidge. We 
Were expected to get a stcry to the effect 
that the President of the United States and 
our illustrious fellow townsman had Cone 


ferred on some momentous problem of gcv- 
ernment or politics. 

Mr. Ward listened intently while we ex- 
plained our mission. Then, after a moment 
of silence, and with a twinkle in the “cold 
gray eyes” which weren’t really cold at all 
when you got to know him, he said: 

“I give you my word this is all that hap- 
pened during my visit to the White House— 
hut you must never tell the story while 
Coolidge and Ward are around. I was in- 
vited to dinner and to spend the night. 
Only the President was at home. He and I 
had a very simple dinner. We talked, just 
like you probably talked at your dinner last 
night, about how hot it was. He said it was 
always cooler in Vermont. I said it usually 
was cooler in Port Chester. 

“We finished eating. He suggested we sit 
on the porch. We did. I smoked a cigar— 
my own. He didn’t smoke. It was nice out 
there. We sat for about an hour, relaxed 
and comfortable. He didn’t say anything. 
Neither did I. 

“Finally he stood up and said, ‘William, 
you don’t talk much, do you?’ and I said, ‘No, 
Mr. President, I don’t.’ Then he said, ‘Let’s 
go to bed.” And we went. The next morn- 
ing we had breakfast together. He said, 
‘Good morning’; I said, ‘Good morning’; we 
ate, and then we shook hands and I left.” 


Greatness of simplicity 


And it wasn’t hard for us to believe that 
that was really the whole story. For the 
Ward we knew and the Coolidge we have 
read about were much alike—it was the 
things which were unsaid between them that 
night in the White House which gave deep 
satisfaction to both of them. They were 
friends. Each had the greatness of simplic- 
ity. Each loved America—and each knew the 
other did. 

Like Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Ward never lost his 
love for the folks among whom he had grown 
up and the countryside that always had 
been his home. Through most of his active 
life, he was given to walking, whenever he 
could spare the time, from his Comly Avenue 
home, the great gray castle said to have been 
named “Portland” because it was the first 
concrete house built in America, to the bolt 
and nut factory on Midiand Avenue. In 
later years his chauffeur-driven car would 
trail him at a discreet distance. 

The walking was ostensibly for his health— 
but it was also a way of looking over the 
town, to see where streets needed paving or 
a park should be placed; moreover, and most 
important, it was a way of casually meeting 
old friends—Lt. “Sport” Devanny of the po- 
lice department, “Roccie’’ Marino, the bar- 
ber, among many. Out of those contacts 
came information which brought aid and 
comfort to lots of families who never knew 
the course of the benefactions. .No one ever 
asked Mr. Ward about a thing like that—if 
any other person knew, that person was his 
wise and gracious secretary, Miss Julie V. 
Jordan, and she could be as tight-lipped as 
her employer. 

A man of contrasts and paradoxes was this 
“Boss” Ward—he could be ruthlessly tough, 
he could be completely kind, he could talk, 
he could be silent, he could walk with the 
great and meet the humble as one of them. 
He liked to explain it all this way: “My busi- 
ness is making bolts and nuts to hold things 
together and make ’em useful. My hobby 
has been holding men and women together 
in the job of making life better for all of us. 

Peaceful inside 

The last time we saw him he was seated in 
a big chair in his living room. A wild storm 
was raging outside. Inside it was peaceful. 
One sensed that this old man had been 
through many storms of many kinds—and 
had come through with head high, unswerved 
by the shifting winds, unawed and un- 
daunted by beating rains. One felt that he 
had stood, as stood his great stone house, 
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unshakable in the midst of tumult—a feuda 
baron in his mountain castle, ruling a broad 
domain. 

Then he spoke: “Iam an old man, I may 
not be around much longer. When I go 
don’t let anyone tell you any high-falutin’ 
things about me. I’ve just been very fortu- 
nate—I’ve liked folks and they've liked me 
and we've been able to work together.” 

What we've written may seem “high fa- 
lutin’’’—but it isn’t, really, for William 1, 
Ward was a truly great son of Westchester 
and of America. 


‘TRIBUTES PAID ON FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY oF 
DEATH 


“MOST UNUSUAL LEADER,” SAYS REFEREE YOUNG 
(By J. Addison Young, official referee) 


I knew Mr. Ward intimately from the time 
I first ran for district attorney in 1901. For. 
many years he appointed me as a member of 
his well-remembered executive committee of 
the Republican county committee. This 
committee met quite often and its members 
became very well acquainted with each other, 

I owe very much to his friendship and 
loyalty to me during all the years of our as- 
sociation. He was a most unusual leader. It 
is rare to find a political leader who does not 
wish political preferment or financial ad- 
vantages for himself. Mr. Ward desired 
neither. In a conversation which I had with 
him during these years, I asked him once why 
he had spent so much of his valuable time in 
the interest of the county and his political 
party, and he replied that his one chief desire 
in managing the affairs of the county as a 
leader was to make Westchester County the 
best place to live in the country. 

The parks, golf courses, beach resorts and 
wonderful boulevards which we enjoy largely 
as the result of his efforts show how fully he 
realized his ambition. With this in mind, 
I have often thought that the park in Pound- 
ridge which bears his name is the best pos- 
sible tribute to his memory. 


CLOSE PRAISES VISION, SERVICE TO COUNTY 
(By Frederick P, Close, official referee) 


Viewed through the perspective of the 
years we begin to more fully realize the 
genius for government possessed by our late 
and still lamented leader, William L. Ward, 
His outstanding characteristic was his vision 
of the necessity of preparing now for the 
needs of the future. 

County government to him was not static, 
but a progressive, growing government, ever 
increasing the facilities of government for 
the benefit of the people of the county. He 
was ever watchful that such increased facili- 
ties and indeed all government in the county 
was conducted with courtesy, efficiently and 


‘as economically as could be consistent with 


the service the people of the county were 
entitled to receive. 

If we turn our minds back to the early 
years of the present century we will see 
Westchester County situated, geographically, 
on the door step of the largest and most 
rapidly expanding city in the United States. 
But Westchester County had done little or 
nothing to take advantage of its fortunate 
situation. 

It was Mr. Ward who foresaw the necessity 
of parkways, parks, of play flelds and beaches, 
of broad thoroughfares geared to handle the 
greatly increased traffic that the belt-line 
production of automobiles was to bring to 
our county in the then not too distant fu- 
ture. It was Mr. Ward who first realized 
that the authority of local municipalities 
must be impinged so that trunk sewers and 
sewage-disposal plants might be constructed, 

Missionary work recalled 

It was Mr. Ward who first urged local com- 
munities to furnish recreational facilities to 
their residents and who created the county 
recreation commission to do missionary work 
in that field and to give assistance and ad- 








vice to forward-looking towns and Villages 
who saw the necessity and the need and 
sought to satisfy both. 

He conceived the county center and hoped 
to make it the cultural center of the county. 
He foresaw that if Westchester County was 
to progress in government, it must discard 
the combined legislative and executive func- 
tions possessed by the loosely organized, un- 
wieldy, and sprawling board of supervisors 
and create a county executive with central- 
ized power, authority, and responsibility. 

It was his vision that foresaw the service 
that could be furnished to the people of 
Westchester by the establishment of the 
county hospital, the expansion of the welfare 
department, the establishment of the chil- 
dren’s court, and the creation of the proba- 
tion department. 

All of these improvements in county gov- 
ernment and many, many more that could be 
enumerated are now accepted as a matter of 
course, but those who had any part in the 
government of the county when these 
changes were wrought know that they were 
not brought about without bitter opposition 
on the part of those who had no vision or for 
partisan or personal reasons refused to open 
their mind to the vision. 


Esteem evidence of debt 


The people of Westchester owe a debt to 
William L. Ward that they can never repay. 
However, the universal esteem, increasing as 
the years pass, in which his memory is held, 
furnishes evidence that they realize their 
obligation, and this appreciation is the only 
coin he would ever want or accept in pay- 
ment. 

His was an unselfish leadership without 
thought of anything except to make his party 
the synonym for courteous, honest, progres- 
sive, and efficient government and to make 
Westchester County the most desirable place 
in the world to live. 


COURAGE, LOYALTY, HONESTY, RECALLED BY 
BLEAKLEY 


(By William F. Bleakley, former supreme 
court justice and former county executive) 

On July 16, 1948, Mr. William L. Ward will 
have been dead 15 years. To those of us 
who knew him intimately it seems but a 
short time. Our close association with him 
taught us to love and respect him. His 
ideals and his methods have lived after him. 
Constantly in seeking a solution we ask our- 
selves What would Mr. Ward do under the 
circumstances. 

The qualities that made him famous as a 
political leader were courage, sagacity, loy- 
alty, sound judgment, and honesty of pur- 
pose. He had an advantage over most politi- 
cal leaders in that politics was not a business 
with him. Being a man of independent 
means he gave his time and money to the 
promotion of the welfare of Westchester 
County. He believed that this could best be 
done by assuming the leadership of the 
dominant party. 

It was he who conceived the development 
of our parkways. His theory was that the 
natural increase in the value of property 
would produce the revenue sufficient to pay 
the cost of the parkways. His judgment was 
justified. Westchester, under his guidance, 
became the most-discussed county in the 
United States. Praise came from every sec- 
tion of the country. He developed a sys- 
tem of parks serving every part of the county. 
The county center and playland have en- 
abled the county to furnish the opportuni- 
ties for culture and entertaining recreation. 
The greatest monument to his foresight is 
the development of Grasslands, the center of 
public welfare, ideal from the point of view 
of location and administration. 

A request from him was equivalent to a 
command. Men did things for him because 
they had a deep affection for him and con- 
fidence in his integrity, He inquired dili- 
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gently as to the qualities of men for public 
office. He was not satisfied alone with their 
reputation—he ‘looked ceeply into the ques- 
tion of their character. He was loyal to his 
party, but his county came first, and his 
party and his leadership were but means to 
an end. The development of Westchester 
County is a monument to his endeavors. 
Only a park bears his name, but his reputa- 
tion lives on. 


WALLIN CALLS HIS LOVE FOR COUNTY UNBOUNDED 


(By William J. Wallin, former mayor of 
Yonkers) 


It has been truly said and it is worthy of 
frequent repetition that a democracy cannot 
rise above its leadership. 

It is also true that a courageous statesman- 
like and unselfish leader can greatly raise 
the level of the commonwealth within the 
framework of a democracy. 

William L. Ward was such a leader. 

He wielded all the power of the unchal- 
lenged political boss of Westchester County 
for more than a generation. His love for 
Westchester was unbounded. 

It was due chiefly to the leadership of Wil- 
liam L. Ward that Westchester took the first 
place in the country and set a pattern for 
the rest of the country in many fields, then 
unplowed, but now so cultivated that the 
people accept them as.if they had always been 
as they now are. 

Public welfare, public health, parks and 
parkways are outstanding examples of this. 


No narrow partisan 


Mr. Ward was a staunch Republican, one 
having deep knowledge of the place and need 
of a party organization with strict discipline 
in its ranks, if our democracy is to work, and 
the rule of the majority—the keystone of 
democracy—is to bind the structure in unity. 

But Mr. Ward was no narrow partisan, 
Almost without exception, the nominations 
for high office went to outstanding men who 
became a credit to the county and the Repub- 
lican organization, 

Mr. Ward insisted on order and decency in 
the county. To the elected official, be he 
Republican or Democrat, he gave support 
while in office. While actively seeking 
through his organization to nominate the 
organization’s choice for judge and district 
attorney, once elected he brooked no inter- 
ference, political or otherwise, with the per- 
formance of their duties. 

Mr. Ward rose above partisanship where 
the public interest was involved and was 
quick to see the good in his political oppo- 
nents and their plans for the public good. 
An outstanding example may be briefly re- 
lated. 

Mr. V. Everitt Macy was nominated by the 
Democratic Party as its candidate for county 
superintendent of the poor—commonly 
called the poormaster. A none too good 
home for the poor was located at Eastview. 
The local poormaster doled out a pittance to 
the poor. 

After a strenous campaign, Mr. Macy was 
elected over Mr. Ward’s opposition in this 
predominantly Republican county. 

Mr. Ward, following his customary practice, 
gave assurances to Mr. Macy of his support 
while in office and invited Mr. Macy to see 
him in relation to plans and budget needs. 


Reelection supported 


The vision which Mr. Macy had of the wel- 
fare program now existing and then but a 
seeming dream, entranced Mr. Ward, who not 
only then gave Mr. Macy his support, but 
3 years later fought against determined 
organization opposition to secure Mr. Macy 
the Republican nomination for county super- 
intendent of the poor. 

Following Mr. Macy’s reelection and for 
many years, Mr. Ward’s influence and loyal 
support of the Macy welfare program requir- 
ing complete changes in the concept of poor 
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relief, changes in the laws, and large appro- 
priations, were prime factors in bringing the 
program into being—a program which has 
been expanded and adopted in its main fes- 
tures throughout much if not all of the 
country. 

Mr. Ward was a friendly man, but forth- 
right in word and deed. He detested false- 
hood, sham, and hypocrisy. He lived the 
Quaker faith of his ancestors—love for God 
and all mankind, the doing of justice and 
withal, humility. 

A great debt of gratitude is due to Ward of 
Westchester as he was known throughout the 
country and as he was proud to be known 

Mr. Ward had & sure conviction that the 
strength and vitality of a democracy can 
come solely from the grass roots, and that 
only the practice of democracy in the local 
governments could supply and store the life 
blood of democracy fcr the State and Nation. 
His political life was governed by this phi- 
losophy and he put it into practice to the 
glory of Westchester. He found in this work 
an abiding satisfaction and joy. 

A grateful Westchester may well pay hom- 
age to the memory of its most useful citizen. 





The Probe That Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include the following 
editorial by Robert E. G. Harris which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Daily News 
on Monday, July 19, 1948: 


THE PROBE THAT FAILED 


In the first place it’s rather odd and pro- 
ductive of several questions that the grand 
jury should be entering the local congres- 
sional campaign. 

Also it’s a bit hard to understand why the 
grand jury, having poked its nose uninvited 
into the Fourteenth Congressional District 
ballot miScount, hasn’t been able to come 
forward with anything more constructive 
than a mild recommendation favoring fur- 
ther inquiry into the methods of selection 
and supervision of precinct voting official 


Beneath the surface of the grand jury 
hubbub about the Douglas-Braden congres- 
sional contest you can detect that someone 


has been engaging in a powerful lot of wis! 
ful thinking. Here, in other w ' 
what looked like a heaven-sent « 
Suggest fraud, hint at criminality, n i 
appear DOUGLAS supporters were trying to 
steal the primaries, and you've set the proper 





mood of civic revlusion for a Braden vict 
in November. 

Fortunately this wish-fulfillment seems to 
be frustrated. But the wishers can still 


wish, can’t they? And they can still } ) 
seed or two—seeds of suspicion and doubt 
which may germinate later on. 

Actually what happened in the Fourteenth 
District primary last month was th u fer 
precinct voting officials didn’t count st 
On the Republican side the race 
Democratic Representative HELEN GAHAGAN 
DovuaLas and candidate Wallace Braden w 





close—very close. First returns indicated 
Mrs. Dovucntas had won. This would hav 
assured her election, inasmuch as she | 
captured the Democratic nominati 

A recount of 30 precincts, however, dis- 


closed errors in tabulating the b 
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Braden was certified as winner of the Re- 
publican nomination by 152 votes. 

According to Acting Registrar of Voters 
Benjamin Hite the disparity cccurred as the 
result of honest error and, in some cases, 
from ignorance by election board members of 
the proper tallying procedure. 

Under normal circumstances this recount 
and admission of error should have ended 
the matter except for recommendations as 
to future safeguards. Nevertheless it didn’t 
end the matter. The Los Angeles County 
grand jury decided to step in and to instruct 
its criminal complaints committee to take 
over. 

Admittedly the grand jury has turned up 
a mare’s nest. No fraud has been uncovered. 
There is no evidence that dead people were 
voted or fraudulent ballots were cast. 

The grand-jury investigation merely has 
confirmed Hite’s findings that certain pre- 
cinct officials in the fourteenth district 
lacked simple skill in simple arithmetic. 

Apparently dissatisfied with such an un- 
spectacular conclusion, grand-jury officials 
then proceeded to issue a statement, heavy 
with implications. This statement was to 
the effect that in one precinct 2,522 votes 
originally were attested as having been cast, 
whereas the recount disclosed the precinct 
has a total of only 161 voters. 

Registrar Hite exploded this statement by 
pointing out that the figure 2,522 could have 
resulted from precinct officials mistakenly 
counting every one of the votes of “X” on 
each of the 161 ballots and totaling them. 
Certainly it’s asking too much even of a 
fervid imagination to believe any precinct 
election board would sit idly (and culpably) 
by while a polling place was being mobbed 
by 2,361 more voters than were listed on the 
register. The worst election frauds in the 
Nation's history were never marked by any- 
thing that brazen. 

Now that the grand jury has made its 
little sally into congressional campaigning 
it might be a good time to look into the 
matter of voting machines. These machines 
cost money. But they make the ballot more 
effective. They obviate the possibility of 
mistakes such as occurred in the fourteenth 
district mix-up. The voter can register his 
will on these machines by pulling a lever. 
The machine then automatically records each 
vote and adds up the total. All precinct 
officials have to do is to read the numbers 
and record them on the reporting sheets. 

Hence if Los Angeles and the State of Cali- 
fornia want to do something constructive 
they will provide means whereby voters who 
aren’t particularly literate and election offi- 
cials who can’t add up a coiumn of numbers 
can still be a part of the democratic process. 

Meanwhile the grand jury can find a lot of 
rotten things to investigate if it will bother 
to look around.—R. E. G. H. 











Internship Program In the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Ad:ministraiion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Saiurday, August 7, 1948 
°s. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress, this year, passed 
Public Law 722, permitting the establish- 
of a system of internship programs 


mien 
ddacail 


in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration. 
This law has great possibilities for im- 
proving the quality of medical service to 
our disabled veterans. I desire to in- 
clude at this point a recent statement 
prepared by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion showing the program which will be 
carried forward under this recently en- 
acted law: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A limited number of internships in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals will be of- 
fered qualified medical graduates, Veterans’ 
Administration announced today. 

The internships will be limited to the 75 
VA hospitals now offering residency train- 
ing programs in cooperation with 59 class A 
medical schools over the country. They will 
be further limited to those hospitals which 
have bachelor quarters available on the sta- 
tion grounds. A survey is in progress to de- 
termine what housing is available. 

Two types of internships will be avail- 
able: 

1. Straight, for surgery, general medicine, 
and other straight subjects; and 

2. Rotating, in which interns study, under 
a rotating schedule, surgery, general medi- 
cine, and other related subjects. Arrange- 
ments will be made for affiliated training in 
other than VA hospitals for obstetrics and 
pediatrics. Such affiliated training may not 
involve more than 20 percent of a year. The 
hospital at which such affiliated training is 
secured must be approved for internship by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association. 

Mixed internships will not be offered. 

Internships will be for 1 year, subject to 
reappointment for 1 year, if desired and 
recommended by the local dean's committee. 
The deans’ committees, composed of members 
of university faculties or prominent local 
doctors, supervise the residency training pro- 
gram and will also supervise internship train- 
ing. 

Annual pay for interns will not exceed 
$1,800 a year. Quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry will be furnished. The stipend for 
interns at each hospital will be determined 
by VA's chief medical director on recommen- 
dations of the deans’ committees and in con- 
formance with the existing scale of remuner- 
ation for interns in the locality. 

Interns will be appointed in the VA in 
accordance with the national policy for all 
medical schools and hospitals, once each year 
on November 15, their tour of duty to begin 
the following July 1 or January 1 following 
July 1. 

The new program is under the supervision 
of Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, VA's chief medical 
director, and Dr. Edward Harvey Cushing, 
assistant medical director for research and 
education in VA’s Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. Dr. Cushing, formerly associa- 
ate clinical professor at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, handled many 
of the details in establishing VA’s residency 
training program and is in charge of VA's 
research activities into the causes and cures 
of little-known diseases among veterans. 

The 75 VA hospitals which nov’ have resi- 
dency training programs and the universi- 
ties or other agencies with which they are 
affiliated are: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AND UNIVERSITY 

North Little Rock, Ark.: University of 
Arkansas. 

Los Angeles (Sawtelle), Calif.: College of 
Medical Evangelists, Southern California, 
University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. 
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Palo Alto, Calif.: College of Medical Evan. 
gelists, Southern California, Universit, 
Southern California at Los Angeles. — 

San Fernando, Calif.: College of Medica) 
Evangelists, Southern California, University 
of California at Los Angeles. Deng 

San Francisco, Calif.: University of South. 
ern California at Los Angeles and Stanford 
University. 

Van Nuys (Birmingham), Calif.: Collese 
of Medical Evangelists, Southern California, 
University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 1380 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los 
Angeles.) 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
Office at 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Fort Logan, Colo.: University of Colorado, 

Fort Lyon, Colo.: University of Colorado. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office at 1108 Fifteenth Street, Denver, Colo.) 

Newington, Conn.: Yale University. ° 

Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University, 
George Washington University, Howard Uni- 
versity. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 1825 H Street NW., Washington, D.C.) 

Coral Gables, Fla.: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Augusta, Ga.: University of Georgia, 

Chamblee, Ga.: Emory University. 

Downey, Ill.: Northwestern University and 
Loyola University. 

Hines, Ill.: University of Illinois, North. 
western University, Loyola University. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the regional office, 
366 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.: University of Indiana, 

Marion, Ind.: University of Indiana, 

Des Moines, Iowa: University cf Iowa, 

Knoxville, Iowa: University of lowa. 

Topeka, Kans.: University of Kansas, Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Wadsworth, Kans.: University of Kansas, 

Wichita, Kans.: University of Kansas. 

Lexington, Ky.: University of Louisville. 

Louisville, Ky.: University of Louisville. 

New Orleans, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Tulane University. 

Fort Howard, Md.: 
versity. 

Perry Point, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, University of Maryland. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional of- 
fice, St. Paul and Fayette Streets, Baltimore, 
Md.) 

Bedford, Mass.: Boston University, Har- 
vard University, Tufts University. 

Framingham, Mass.: Boston University, 
Harvard University, Tufts University. 

Northampton, Mass.: Yale University 

Rutland Heights, Mass.: Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Tufts University. 

West Roxbury, Mass.: Boston University, 
Harvard University, Tufts University. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 17 Court Street, Boston, Mass.) 

Dearborn, Mich.: Wayne University. 

Fort Custer, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan. 

Minnéapolis, Minn.: University of Minne- 
sota, 

St. Cloud, Minn.: University of Minnesota. 

Gulfport, Miss.: Louisiana State University, 
Tulane University. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo.: 
Kansas. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: St. Louis Univer- 
sity, Washington University. 
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(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, In the VA regional 
office, 415 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Veterans’ Administration, 

Lyons, N. J.: New York Medical College. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: University of Colo- 


rado. 


Batavia, N. ¥Y.: University of Buffalo, Roch- . 


ester University. 

Bath, N. ¥.: Rochester University. 

Bronx, N. ¥.: Columbia University, Cornell, 
Long Island University, New York Medical 
College, New York University. 

Canandaigua, N. ¥.: Rochester University. 

Castle Point, N. ¥.: Columbia University, 
Cornell, Long Island University, New York 
Medical College, New York University. 


Northport, N. Y.: Long Island Medical 
Group. 

Staten Island, N. Y.: Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 


Sunmount, N. Y.: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 252 Seventh Street, New York City.) 

Oteen, N. C.:. Georgetown University, 
George Washington University, Howard Uni- 
yersity, University of Virginia. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 310 West Fourth Street, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) 

Brecksville, Ohio: Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Chillicothe, Chio: Ohio State University. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Dayton, Ohio: University of Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa. 

Portland, Oreg.: University of Oregon. 

Aspinwall, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh. 

Coatesville, Pa.: Jefferson Medical College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple Univer- 
sity, Woman’s Medical School. 

(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, 128 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

Columbia, S. C.: University of South Caro- 
lina, 

Memphis, Tenn.: Veterans’ Administration. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University. 

Dallas, Tex.: Southwestern Medical College. 

Legion, Tex.: Veterans’ Administration. 

McKinney, Tex.: Southwestern Medical Col- 
lege. 

Temple, Tex.: Veterans’ Administration. 
Waco, Tex.: Southwestern Medical College. 
(Residency training also is offered at the 
mental hygiene clinic, in the VA regional 
office, Love Field, Dallas, Tex.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah. 

White River Junction, Vt.: Dartmouth 
Medical School. 

Richmond, Va.: Medical College of Virginia. 

Roanoke, Va.: University of Virginia. 

American Lake, Wash.: Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Walia Walla, Wash.: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, 

Tomah, Wis.: University of Wisconsin. 

Wood, Wis.: Marquette University. 

Many of these hospitals provide residency 
training in but one or two of the medical 
specialties, and are frequently affiliated with 
other hospitals on the above lists. Train- 
ing at mental hygiene clinics in regional offi- 
ces is confined to psychiatry and is in each 
instance an affiliate program to a hospital 
program. 

Those interested in residency training or 
internship should make application to the 
dean’s committee at the university cooperat- 
ing with VA in the program, or to the man- 
ager of the hospital in the area in which 
they prefer to serve. 


Clarksburg Did It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the text of a 
radio address which I made over three 
West Virginia stations, telling the story 
behind the story of the new Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: 


Your veterans’ hospital at Clarksburg is 
now fast becoming a real building of stone, 
brick, and mortar. There was a_ time, 
though, when it was made mostly of dreams 
and hopes. 

There are many veterans’ hospitals being 
built across these United States, and they 
are all being built of the usual conventional 
materials—wood, stone, brick. 

There’s something a bit different about 
your veterans’ hospital here at Clarksburg. 
It’s a little story I'd like to tell you. Some- 
thing I think you as citizens of Clarksburg 
ought to know and of which you can be 
proud. For in the beginning, your hospital 
was only a dream—a dream that many said 
only a miracle could make come true. 

The story begins 2 years ago at a luncheon 
meeting in the city of Clarksburg. A group 
of businessmen were meeting to talk over 
the possibility of acquiring a 200-bed gen- 
eral medical veterans’ hospital. 

There had been previous meetings with 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration. 
These officials had indicated that this meet- 
ing—one of rather spontaneous origin— 
might be the deciding one in the selection 
of a northern West Virginia site for a new 
Veterans’ Administration hospital. , 

The Veterans’ Administration had said 
that the Clarksburg site—an 80-acre penin- 
sular tract, surrounded on three sides by the 
West Fork River—would be an ideal spot 
for the hospital. But it had pointed out 
that the cost of the land was too much to 
meet the limitations of its budget. 

The businessmen attending that luncheon 
were determined Clarksburg should not lose 
the hospital on such grounds. 

During that meeting and within the next 
few hours, citizens of Clarksburg pledged 
contributions of more than $50,000 toward 
the purchase of the site. It was a demon- 
stration of civic consciousness which, VA 
officials have told me, is without parallel in 
the hospital program. Call it what you will, 
it was a gesture as miraculous as it was gen- 
erous. 

One overly enthusiastic official of the VA 
said when he learned of the voluntary con- 
tributions that, in his opinion, Clarksburg 
has bought itself a hospital. 

But it wasn’t that easy. I found this out 
when I came to Washington for the opening 
of the Eightieth Congress. His optimistic 
report had not taken into account the unex- 
pected that always develops in Government 
undertakings. It wasn't long until I en- 
countered the first of many obstacles which 
were to be placed in the path of the Clarks- 
burg hospital. There was serious doubt, I 





discovered, that the Government could ac- 
cept, from private citizens, these generous 
cash gifts. 

I learned that a special act of Congress 
would be required—not only because of the 
money which had been pledged but also be- 
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cause the site at Clarksburg was a larger 
tract than the Government plans required. 

One Veterans’ Administration official was 
most discouraging when he talked with me. 
Frankly, I must admit that I also feared for 
the worst. I knew the hospital program was 
behind schedule and I was apprehensive that, 
rather than wait for Congress to act, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration might eliminate the 
hospital altogether. 

So we must have a special act of Congress? 
Weil, if this were necessary, I reasoned that 
the time to get to work on it was right then. 
But this time, it was I who learned that this 
wasn't as simple as it sounded. 

Before the bill could have any chance of 
being approved by the House, it had to be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Worst yet, at this point up came another “be- 
fore.” I found that before the committee 
would approve the bill, it required a favor- 
able report upon the proposal from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. This report had to be 
in the hands of the committee before the bill 
could get out of committee. 

I took it for granted that, because the Vet- 
erans Administration was friendly to the idea 
of locating the hospital at Clarksburg, it 
would submit a favorable report to the com- 
mittee within a week or two. I had not al- 
lowed for what Washington calls “adminis- 
trative processing.” Two weeks went by and 
there was no report. 

I inquired if anything had gone wrong. 
No; I was assured, nothing was wrong—it 
just took a little time to prepare the report. 
I stood by for another 2 weeks. Still no re- 
port. I inquired again. 

After weeks of this, I began to camp upon 
the doorstep of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Instead of inquiring every other week, 
I began to inquire every other day. 

By this time, spring had changed to sum- 
mer. Time was running out for the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress. 

At last, just 4 days before the session 
closed, I learned that a miracle had hap- 
pened. The report was on the way to the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. This 
committee, as you know, is headed by Mrs. 
Epit.° NourSE RoceErs, of Massachusetts. She’s 
a lady who has the best interest of the vet- 
eran in her heart. 

I do not have to tell you that I already had 
thoroughly discussed the Clarksburg hos- 
pital situation with her. I have only to re- 
port that when a woman starts to do some- 
thing, she does it. The same morning Mrs. 
Rocers’ committee received the report from 
the VA, it reported favorably upon my bill. 
That afternoon it was placed on the House 
Calendar. The following morning, the bill 
was voted upon in the House of Representa- 
tives. It passed by unanimous consent. 

Next day it went to the Senate, where Sen- 
ator CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, of West Virginia 
had been doing some spade work. It passed 
the Senate that day. 

Call it what you will, I say this speed on 
the part of the legislative was nothing short 
of a miracle. 

The bill, in addition to permitting the 
Government to accept the cash contributions 
from private citizens, also provided that the 
city of Clarksburg might use a portion of the 
80-acre tract for a municipal park. 

Surely, I told myself, nothing more could 
develop to interfere with the new hospital. 
And yet, after what had already happened, 
I held my optimism within bounds. 

I was not fully prepared, however, for the 
shock which I experienced last December 28 
when bids were opened for the first time 
on the hospital construction. The low bid, 
it was announced, was $5,645 896—approxi- 
mately 25 percent more than the Govern- 
ment had estimated it would be. I regretted 
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very much that the Army engineers were 
forced to reject the bid. But I was not at 
all surprised that they took this position. 
The bid was excessive and that’s all there 
was to it. 

Would the bids be lower the next time 
they were opened? About all I could do was 
to hope, just, I’m sure, as many of you did. 
From December 29 to March 8, when the 
bids were to be opened the second time, I 
did my level best to see to it that the Clarks- 
burg hospital did not remain in the talk 
stage. I was told that the Army engineers 
were hustling to get new bids but I was not 
at all certain that if they succeeded, the bids 
would be lower. 

Then, on Feruary 19, the Army engineers 
at Huntington announced the awarding of 
contracts for the construction of a 200-bed 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at Beckley. 
This hospital would serve the counties in the 
southern part of the State. 

As you might well imagine, I heard rum- 
blings of discontent from the northern part 
of the State. “How come the South gets its 
hospital, and we don’t get ours?” I was 
asked. There were other comments about 
the “paper hospital” at Clarksburg. 

Yet, instead of being discouraged by the 
Beckley announcement, I was considerably 
encouraged. I was pleased that our veterans 
in the southern part of the State, many of 
whom live within the Third Congressional 
District, would have a hospital near their 
homes where their families might visit them 
often. 

And if the bids at Beckley were low enough 
to be accepted, might not the second crop 
at Clarksburg be lower? 

March 8 arrived at last. With a mixture 
of hope and fear, I read the telegram from 
the Army engineers at Huntington. I saw 
at a glance that the lowest bid was higher 
than the Government estimate. With a 
pencil, I began to figure just how much 
higher it was. 

In thousands of dollars it was a lot of 
money, but in percentage the bid of the 
Thompson & Street Co., of Charlotte, N. C., 
was only slightly over the Government 
estimate. 

I called the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Washington and heard some very 
good news. Contracts had been awarded for 
other hospitals when the low bids were as 
much as 15 percent over the Government 
estimates. The Clarksburg low bid was Just 
a little more than 114 percent over the Gov- 
ernment estimate. While they wouldn’t say 
so as yet for certain, it looked to the Army 
engineers as if the bid would be accepted, 

The next day the Army engineers called me 
back. They said the bid had been accepted. 
I was so overjoyed that I hung up the tele- 
phone without getting the details. 

I called the engineers back and learned 
that the North Carolina firm had the main 
contract for $4,952,796 and the Otis Elevator 
Co. had the contract for elevators and dumb- 
waiters for $151,401. The total of the two 
low bids was $5,104,197. 

I learned that, in addition to the con- 
struction of the main hospital building, the 
bid of the Thompson & Street Co. also in- 
cludes a separate building for a boiler plant. 
It includes roads and it includes Jandscaping. 

I also learned that quarters for hospital 
personnel are to be constructed on a contract 
to be awarded at a later date. 

sround was broken this spring for the 
Clarksburg hospital, with representatives of 
each of the local veterans’ organizations 
turning over the first clods of dirt. I made 
a special trip from Washington to Clarks- 
burg to be present for the ground-breaking 
ceremony. I’m sure you who have followed 
this report will understand why. 


Clarence Frederick Lea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep and sincere regret that I have 
learned that it is the intention of our 
esteemed and distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from California, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE F., LEA, to leave Congress 
at the close of the present session. 

The service that has been rendered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA] 
as Representative from the First Con- 
gressional District of California has been 
outstanding, not alone from the stand- 
point of the long number of years he has 
served—-32 years—but primarily because 
of the high quality of service he has 
rendered. 

He has been a studious, honest, hard- 
working Member of Congress. He has 
gained the admiration and respect of all 
his colleagues. His ability, high purpose, 
and patriotism have given him a com- 
manding infiuence among his colleagues 
in the House. 

It is regrettable that the Congress, and 
the district he has so faithfully repre- 
sented, will lose his valuable services. 
Always sound of judgment, considerate 
of the rights of others, and actuated only 
by what he conceived to be for the best 
interests of his fellow man, he has made 
a great and lasting contribution to his 
Nation. 

Time and again during his service in 
the Congress he has been called upon to 
serve upon special commissions and com- 
mittees. To these have been assigned the 
important task of making careful studies 
of problems confronting the Nation, and 
calling for recommendations as a guide 
to legislative action. In each instance 
he has shown an intense and zealous de- 
sire to meet each problem and find a 
solution that would be sound and just. 
His service on these occasions has added 
to his stature as a statesman. 

In order that there may be something 
in the nature of a biographical record of 
our distinguished colleague I have, with- 
out his knowledge, gathered some infor- 
mation in this respect, as follows: 

C“LARENCE FREDERICK LEA 


Born in Lake County, Calif., July 11, 
1874. Son of James M. and Elizabeth 
Lea; father born in Tennessee and moth- 
er in Kentucky. Father crossed the 
plains with a covered-wagon train on a 
6 months’ journey in 1851 with the gold 
rush. 

Attended common schools, Lakeport 
Academy, Stanford University, and grad- 
uated from the law department, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

Had his first job at the age of 14 years, 
operating a sulky hayrack at 75 cents a 
day, working from 6 a. m. till sundown. 
Got his money to go to Stanford Uni- 
versity by farming part of his father’s 
place on shares. 
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Went from Lake to Sonoma Cc , 
bicycle, about 70 miles over ce aoe 
tains, to begin the practice of law short- 
ly after graduating from the University 
of Denver in 1898. 

In 1906 was elected district att 
of Sonoma County, in which office i 
served for 10 years. Was president of 
the District Attorneys’ Association in 
California, 1916-17. Resigned when 
elected to Congress. 

Elected to United States Congress in 
1916 as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the First Congres. 
sional District of California. Elected to 
each succeeding Congress, having se- 
cured the nomination of both major 
parties in 14 of the 16 elections. He is 
now serving his thirty-second year. Has 
a longer service in the United States 
Congress than any Member from Cali- 
fornia. There are only four Members in 
the House who have served longer than 
Mr. LEA. 

Was one of 15 members of the House 
War Investigating Committee of the First 
World War. For several years he has 
been the only surviving Member in the 
House of that committee. Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment, W. J. Graham, Illinois, chair- 
man. 

Was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Aviation of the above investigating 
committee and wrote a report on avia- 
tion during the World War, which has 
since been made a study of aeronautical 
education in some military courses. 

Was chairman of the Democratic 
caucus of the Seventy-third Congress. 
Was also a member of the House Avia- 
tion Investigating Committee of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. Select Commit- 
tee on Inquiry Into Operations of the 
United States Air Services, Florian Lam- 
pert, of Wisconsin, chairman. 

Member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce since 
1921. Became chairman of that com- 
mittee on the election of Sam Raysurn 
as Speaker in 1937, serving for 10 years. 

Has the record of securing passage by 
the House of Representatives of the larg- 
est number of bills in any one day: 
Panama Canal, 21. This legislation came 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
ee during Mr. Lea’s chairman- 
ship. 

Was on the subcommittee of above 
committee which wrote the Securities 
Act of 1933. He is author of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, which became a law 
and provided for Government regulation 
of the interstate shipment of natural 
gas. 

Was coauthor of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act to safeguard the health of the 
Nation. 

Lea amendment to Federal Trade 
Commission Act prohibits false and mis- 
leading advertising of foods, drugs, Ccos- 
metics, and so forth. 

Had charge of legislation in House 
which resulted in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

Was author of the act providing for 
the regulation of freight forwarders; the 
Air Pilot Training Act, and the rcsolu- 











tion which called for a report from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to pro- 
vide a national airport system. Mr, Lea 
was coauthor of the Federal Airport 
enacted in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 

He piloted through the House the 
noted Wool Products Labeling Act, which 
requires all woolen goods to be sold under 
a label correctly stating their wool con- 
tent. 

Since 1934 Mr. Lea has taken an active 
interest in coordinating the different 
types of transportation. He was coau- 
thor of a number of acts relating to 
transportation, including the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940, which coordinated the 
transportation agencies of the country, 
consisting of railroads, highways, inland 
and coastal waterways. This law helped 
our transportation system to handle the 
tremendous burden of freight imposed 
upon it by the last war. 

While chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Mr. LEA 
was head of a national transportation 
survey of all forms of transportation, as 
authorized by Congress, to make a study 
of postwar problems of our transporta- 
tion agencies, 

Author of the act to prohibit certain 
coercive practices affecting radio broad- 
casting, commonly referred to as the Pe- 
trillo Act. 

MODERNIZING OUR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

For 20 years Congressman LEA has 
been interested in this matter, advocating 
through resolutions in various Con- 

ses a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to modernize the method of elect- 
ing the President. is first resolution 
was filed in 1928; a similar resolution was 
reported to the House favorably in 1933— 
Seventy-second Congress—-and another 
in the Seventy-third Congress. He has 
repeatedly since filed similar resolutions, 
and in this Congress filed House Joint 
Resolution 124. The principaf propo- 
sals embodied in the resolution are that: 

First. The electoral college be abol- 
hed. 

Second. The relative voting strength 
of each State be preserved as at present 
by allowing it electoral votes in the same 
number as now. 

Third. The President be elected by 
direct vote of the people. 

Fourth. The unit State vote be elimi- 
nated. 

Fifth. The electoral votes of each 
State be divided between the candidates 
in exact proporticn to their popular votes 
in that State. 

A few weeks ago, the subcommittee of 

the House Judiciary Committee recom- 
mended and subsequently the full com- 
mittee, which has 27 members, unani- 
mously reported to the House favorably 
a resolution for the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment in the exact lan- 
guage proposed by Mr. LEA. The resolu- 
tion was reported in the name of Mr. 
GOSSETT, a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 
_ Senator Lopcg, of Massachusetts, has 
introduced in the Senate a resolution 
carrying the same language of the Lea 
resolution, 
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The adoption of this amendment would 
be an outstanding historical contribu- 
tion to our method of electing the Presi- 
dent. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the 
great personal loss I will feel in no longer 
having the benefit of CLarENcE LEA’s ma- 
ture judgment and loyal assistance in my 
work as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
He has been, and will continue to be, a 
source of inspiration to me in the work 
of this great committee that he presided 
over for many years. 

As CLARENCE Lea leaves the work of the 
Congress, for a well-earned rest, it is my 
hope and prayer, and I am sure that of 
all who have known him, that his days, 
and those of his good wife, may be long 
and filled with happiness and that God’s 
richest blessings shall attend them both 
through all their remaining years. 
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The Record of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Republican-dominated Eightieth 
Congress adjourned on June 20, 1948, 
after two sessions totaling 15 months of 
legislative deliberation, I stated that its 
record was one of miserable failure and 
broken campaign promises. 

The Congress had a chance to redeem 
itself when the President called it back 
into special session on July 26. However, 
the Republican leadership is now ad- 
journing the special session with little 
added to this record of failure. It still 
represents a sell-out of the people’s 
welfare. 

The real issues of the special session— 
inflation and housing—which are of 
direct concern to the people, have been 
ignored completely. To cover up this 
do-nothing policy, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the Sen- 
ate investigating committee staged a sen- 
sational spy hunt which became a three- 
ring circus, Under cover of this smoke 
screen created by newspaper headlines 
screaming “spies” and “Red plots,” the 
Congress proceeded to water down the 
anti-inflation program and emasculate 
the Taft-Hilender-Wagner housing bill 
until both are hardly recognizable. Now 
the Eightieth Congress is adjourning for 
the last time. 

The legislation record of the Eightieth 
Congress can be summed up in two 
words—inaction and reaction. There 
was inaction on those vital issues—hous- 
ing, health, social security, old age pen- 
sions, education, minimum wages, and 
so forth—which directly affect the wel- 
fare of the vast majority of the people. 
At the same time, there was reaction in 
the form of repressive antilabor legisla- 
tion, irresponsible budget cutting, re- 
striction of reciprocal-trade agreemcuis, 
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tax hand-outs for the wealthy, and other 
NAM-sponsored and depression-breeding 
policies. 

This reactionary and antisocial ap- 
proach of the GOP extended to every- 
thing from taxation to veterans’ affairs, 
from social legislation to agriculture, and 
from civil rights to foreign policy. The 
following subject by subject analysis, 
presented as a report to the people of 
Minnesota’s Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, substantiates the charge that the 
Republican Congress consistently fa- 
vored special privilege and ignored hu- 
man rights. 

GOP TAX PROGRAM FAVORS WEALTHY 

The policy of favoring corporate inter- 
ests at the expense of the people found 
its fullest expression in the GOP tex pro- 
gram. The Knutson tax-reduction bill, 
passed during the second session over a 
Presidential veto, reduced Federal reve- 
nues by $5,000,000. 000 annually. It is sig- 
nificant to note who benefits from this 
tax cut. Over 40 percent of the income- 
tax reduction goes to those with annual 
incomes of over $5,000—a group which 
constitutes less than 5 percent of the 
population. The $250,000,000 annual re- 
duction in gift and inheritance taxes also 
benefits only about 12,000 of the weaith- 
iest families. 

In keeping with their desire to shift a 
greater proporation of the tax burden 
from the upper to the lower income 
groups, the Republicans rejected outright 
the democratic proposal to reimpose the 
excess-profits tax at this time when cor- 
porate profits after taxes are approach- 
ing $18,000,000,000 per year—the highest 
in history. In accepting the Knutson tax 
bill as the cornerstone of their party’s 
tax program, the Republican leadership 
refused to give more than token tax re- 
ductions to the low-income groups—the 
people who need substantial tax relief in 
order to maintain their purchasing power 
during the present inflationary period. 
At the same time, the majority leaders 
indicated that they favor a national sales 
tax and the extension of excise taxes (an 
excise is a hidden sales tax), both of 
which are regressive in character and fall 





most heavily upon the lower income 

groups. 

ALL GROUPS SUFFER FROM REACTIONARY GOP 
POLICIES 


Every major group in American so- 
ciety—the worker, farmer, 
ness man, and veteran—suffered from 
the reactionary and pro-Wall Street poli- 
cies of the Republican majority. The in- 
terests of the common people everywhere 
were sacrificed during both sessions of 
the Hightieth Congress, and their needs 
were callously disregarded. 


small-busi- 


Organized labor was the first victim. 
During the 1947 session the so-called 
Portal-To-Portal Pay Act was passed 


which undermined the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, made its wage-and-hour pro- 
visions difficult to enforce, and ham 

strung efforts to eliminate sweatshop 
conditions in industry. The NAM-sron- 
sored Taft-Hartley law took away right 

won by labor during half a century of 
struggle, opened the door to strike-break- 
ing by injunction, and the u of the 
National Guard and Regular Army uni 
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against striking workers. Federal serv- 
ices to benefit labor, such as those of the 
Conciliation Service, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and other Labor Department 
functions, were curtailed by budget re- 
ductions. The United States Employ- 
ment Service was taken out of the Labor 
Department and made a minor bureau in 
the Federal Security Agency. 

While adopting antilabor legislation, 
the GOP ignored all legislative proposals 
to benefit the workingman. No consid- 
eration was given to the proposal to raise 
minimum wages to 75 cents per hour, or 
te liberalize unemployment compensa- 
tion payments to provide $25 per week 
for 26 weeks. Legislation to establish a 
labor extension program was rejected. 

The farmer fared no better than labor. 
During both sessions, the Roosevelt farm 
program was undermined by drastic 
budget cuts which curtailed the AAA, 
soil-conservation, school-lunch, farm 
tenant purchase, and crop-insurance pro- 
grams. REA funds were slashed during 
the first session, and only strong protests 
from the farm bloc made it possible to 
restore these funds for 1949. The farmer 
cooperative movement came under direct 
aitack as the GOP threatened its de- 
struction through the use of the Federal 
taxing power. ‘The so-called Republican 
long-range farm program never mate- 
rialized—instead, the Congress merely 
extended farm price support at 90 per- 
cent of parity for another year, after 
which a new 60-90-percent parity for- 
mula will take effect. 

The veteran received little considera- 
tion. Only a few minor veterans’ bills 
were adopted. Terminal-leave bonds 
were made cashable, GI educational sub- 
sistence payments were increased, and 
income limitations for on-the-job train- 
ine were raised. GI term insurance was 
extended for another 5 years, and Civil 
and Spanish-American War pensions 
were liberalized. World War II vets with 
60-percent service-connected disability 
and with dependents were given larger 
benefits, as were widows of veterans who 
were killed in the service. But the major 
problems of the veteran—housing, inade- 
quate pensions, shortage of hospital fa- 
cilities, and difficulties in obtaining busi- 
ness and farm credit—were left unsolved 
by the Congress. 

The small-business man saw his prob- 
lems ignored completely by the Repub- 
lican Congress. The growth of monopoly 
and chain-store combinations were en- 
couraged, and big-business lobbyists had 
a field day. No efforts were made to plug 
existing loopholes in the antitrust laws, 
ov to give tax relief to small firms, or to 
furnish RFC credit to the small-business 
man. Instead, the Antitrust Division 
was immobilized by reductions in its 
operating funds, and the Office of Small 
Business in the Commerce Department 
was ebolished. 

The consumer saw his living standards 


from the emasculation of rent control 
and from ever-increasing living costs 
which symbolize the failure of the ma- 


jority party to formulate an inflation 
contrel and price roll-back program. 
The present economic situation, with its 
infictionary prices, swollen ccrporate 
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profits, declining mass purchasing power, 
and reduced take-home pay; the increase 
in credit buying, and the dissipation of 
wartime savings, contains the seeds of a 
future depression. Positive Government 
action is required to remedy the present 
unfavorable wage-price-profit relation- 
ship and to cope with this threat to the 
people’s living standards and security. 
But the Republican Congress chose to 
return to the boom-bust, depression- 
breeding policies of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. Such a do-nothing policy 
must eventually bring about another 1929 
economic collapse, which will cause un- 
told suffering and misery to all sections 
of the population. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LEGISLATION FOR BIG BUSINESS 


While disregarding the welfare of the 
common people, the record shows that 
the Eightieth Congress passed a mass of 
special interest legislation to allow big 
business to exploit the public and plunder 
the Nation’s resources. Among the many 
examples of this kind of class legislation 
are the following: 

First. The new rent control law, with 
its 15 percent rent-hike clause, gave the 
real estate and landlord interests over 
$750,600,000 in rent increases. 

Second. The Reed-Bulwinkle law, ex- 
empting the railroads from the antitrust 
laws, permits two banking houses—J. P. 
Morgan and Kuhn-Loeb companies—to 
dictate higher freight rates. 

Third. The Knutson tax law grants 
billions of dollars in tax hand-outs to the 
wealthy. 

Fourth. The Portal Pay Act makes it 
more difficult for wage earners to collect 
back claims against big employers. 

Fifth. The revision of the Social Secu- 
rity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
reduce employer liability under various 
Federal statutes. 

Sixth. Crippling of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act protects certain 
domestic industries to the disadvantage 
of the rest of the population, just as the 
Wool Tariff Act, which nearly blasted 
the Geneva trade meeting, was designed 
to benefit a single industry. 

IMPORTANT LEGISLATION IGNORED 


The record of the Eightieth Congress 
lies not only in what it did but also in 
what it did not do. Social legisletion re- 
quired to implement Roosevelt’s eco- 
nomic bill of rights was killed in com- 
mittee, and bills to develop our natural 
resources were blocked by the GOP 
leadership. Among its many sins of 
omission are the following bills which 
were never passed: Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner housing bill, Murray-Wagner na- 
tional health-insurance bill, minimum- 
wage bill raising wage floors from 49 to 
75 cents, St. Lawrence waterway and 
Missouri Valiey Authority, Federal aid to 
education, old-age pension program, ex- 
tension and liberalization of the Social 
Security Act. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER ATTACK 


The Republican Party poses as a cham- 
pion of civil rights, but its record is 
quite to the contrary. During the 
Eightieth Congress, civil liberties were 
placed in jeopardy. The House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities has con- 
tinued its campaign of stirring up sus- 





picion, creating discord and Spreading 
fear among the American people. Tey 
prominent Hollywood artists were citeq 
for contempt for their personal politica 
beliefs rather than overt acts, and the 
eminent atomic scientist, Dr. Edwarq 
Condon, was slandered and persecuteq 
by the committee. Yet the majority par- 
ty voted to double the appropriations for 
this Un-American Committee so that it 
may expand its “gestapo” activities, 
Furthermore, the vicious Mundt-Nixon 
“thought control” bill passed the House, 
and only strong public protest prevented 
it from passing the Senate. 

The first peacetime military conscrip- 
tion law was passed during the Eightieth 
Congress—a measure which is contrary 
to American traditions, and which can 
militarize and regiment the Nation. 

During this period when civil liberties 
were under attack, legislative proposals 
to promote and extend Civil rights were 
completely ignored. For example, the 
FEPC, antilynching, and anti-poll-tax 
bills were killed in committee. During 
the debate on the draft law, Congress re- 
jected amendments to eliminate race 
segregation and Jim-Crowism in the 
armed forces. 

FOREICN POLICY 


The whole trend of American foreign 
relations under the first Republican Con- 
gress in 16 years was away from Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s internationalism, which 
was based upon the United Nations, world 
cooperation, and the good-neighbor pol- 
icy. The GOP took many steps back- 
ward toward the semi-isolationist and 
“big stick” policies of previous Repub- 
lican administrations. 

The original Marshall plan was emas- 
culated and its high ideals and noble pur- 
poses Were distorted in favor of rebuild- 
ing Germany’s war potential and to bol- 
ster political reaction in Greece and 
China. Crippling amendments to the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
marked a return to the economic nation- 
alism and high-tariff policies of the 
1920’s. The Stratton bill to admit 400,000 
DP’s into the United States was discard- 
ed in favor of an almost worthless DP 
bill which discriminates against Jewish 
and Catholic DP’s, but allows former 
Nazi collaborators to enter the country. 
The United Nations was bypassed by our 
Government on several occasions and its 
decisions repudiated. Our refusal to ac- 
cept the UN Palestine partition plan is a 
leading example. 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A limited amount of legislation was 
passed which will tend to promote the 
general welfare. Among those meri- 
torious proposals which have become 
law during the two sessions of the 
Eightieth Congress are the following: 
Army-Navy merger law, State Depart- 
ment Voice of America program, Euro- 
pean relief program of 1947, authoriza- 
tion of United States membership in In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, au- 
thorization of United States membership 
in World Health Organization, pension 
increases for retired railroad employees, 
pension increases for veterans of Civil 
and Spanish-American Wars, postal and 
Federal pay increases, 70-group Air 








Force, termina] leave pay bill, increase of 
GI subsistence and raising income limi- 
tation, REA appropriation increase, ex- 
tension of farm price supports, Superior 
National Forest roadless area bill. 
CONCLUSION 

Unfortunately, the record shows that 
the sins of commission and omission of 
the Eightieth Congress far outweigh its 
positive accomplishments. The Repub- 
lican Congress failed to formulate a 
people’s program for full employment 
and economic security. It made no ef- 
fort to implement Roosevelt’s economic 
bill of rights and his four freedoms. In- 
stead, those in control of the Eightieth 
Congress consistently favored special 
privilege and monopoly interest at the 
expense of the farmer, the worker, the 
veteran, and the small-business man. 





Results of Education Program of Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the fine results of the educa- 
tion program of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act are continually coming to 
my attention. In this connection I want 
to include the following recent article by 
the former Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker, which appeared 
in the magazine Parade: 


GI StupENTs SHATTER TRADITIONS—THEIR IN- 
FLUENCE ON EDUCATION May BE Far REACH- 
ING AND PROFOUND 


(By Dr. John W. Studebaker, former United 
States Commissioner of Education) 


America’s returned veterans, swelling the 
enrollments in the Nation’s institutions of 
higher education since the end of World War 
II, are shattering many educational tradi- 
tions. Exploded is the belief that high- 
school credits are the only index of fitness 
to enter college. The old “student-faculty 
ratio” went up in smoke in some instances. 
Campus rules have been changed, methods 
improved, and the old fancy that only ivy- 
covered walls a college make has gone by the 
boards. Of even greater importance, per- 
haps, the presence of great numbers of 
former GI’s in the Nation’s colleges has 
helped to dissipate the popularly held fal- 
lacy that the more “customers” a school has 
the more profit it will make. 

First, GI's have dispelled the theory that 
accumulation of certain high-school credits 
furnishes the only index of a person’s fit- 
ness for college. Thousands of veterans have 
merited admittance to higher education 
classes because they have shown evidence of 
general educational development. Through 
a battery of tests they have revealed an abil- 
ity to study college courses. Yet, they have 
not taken the number of credit hours of 
high-school study required of students in 
the past before they could receive a high- 
school diploma--traditionally the only pass 
through college portals. 

Eighty-five percent of all higher education 
institutions now give the tests of general 
educational development to GI's. These 
tests are used as a basis for admission of vet- 
erans to college without regard to high-school 
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credits. It is estimated that more than 
100,000 veterans have been admitted to col- 
lege on passing GED examinations. This 
type test is givem in the armed forces by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. More 
than 600 agencies have been established to 
give these tests throughout the country by 
the joint action of the American Council on 
Education and the respective State depart- 
ments of education. 

Veterans desiring to match their educa- 
tional knowledge, not necessarily gained in 
classrooms, with that of regular high-school 
graduates, take five tests, each one requiring 
about 2 hours’ time, to attain college en- 
trance approval. The first is on correctness 
and effectiveness of expression. Tests two, 
three, and four require interpretation of 
literary materials, reading materials in the 
social sciences, and reading materials in the 
natural sciences. The fifth test measures 
general mathematical ability. At present, 
the GED tests are given in 46 States and the 
District of Columbia. About half of the 
States already are using the same type of test- 
ing for nonveterans. Up to this time no in- 
stitution has reported such tests as unsatis- 
factory. 

The GI has broken tradition. He has 
shown a new way to appraise fitness for post- 
high-school study in accredited colleges or 
universities. The trend logically might be 
away from requirements of stipulated types 
and hours of study for college entrance. But 
before such a trend can possibly gain na- 
tional acceptance we must wait until many 
more high schools and colleges set up either 
the GED tests or similar methods of apprais- 
ing an individual's fitness for advanced study. 

Making good, so to speak, in college is an- 
other tradition-shattering accomplishment 
of GI students. It is true that veterans gen- 
erally have been doing very well in their 
college courses, and several factors may be 
mentioned as being responsible. Matured 
through travel, disciplined, and in contact 
with a variety of persons and situations, the 
GI usually has sincerity and singleness of 
purpose. Perhaps the greatest factor, how- 
ever, is relief from financial pressure. He 
has no tuition to pay because the GI bill 
provides for it, plus subsistence for himself 
and his family if he has one. But whatever 
it is that a GI student has that the non- 
veteran student does not have, the absence 
of worry over the financial phase of his col- 
lege education seems to pay off in good grades 
for the veteran. 

There is another question much in debate 
today. How many students can a college 
professor teach effectively? Year after year, 
in many institutions of higher education, the 
so-called student-faculty ratio had remained 
practically constant before the GI bill came 
along. Then, the tremendous influx of stu- 
dents into all types of colleges and universi- 
ties across the Nation again shattered edu- 
cational tradition. The former ratio of stu- 
dents to teachers had to go by the boards. 
The main problem was to accommodate the 
number of students desiring to attend the 
university, no matter how large the classes 
became. Problems naturally were presented. 
College presidents and staff members were 
compelled to change their policies. Large but 
not unwieldly classes have displaced small 
groups of students. Public address systems 
are making it possible for students to sit in 
two, or even more rooms, and still hear the 
same lecture. Notes are taken, and instruc- 
tions are followed, yet a whole semester may 
go by without a student seeing his professor. 
This is probably an extreme example, yet it 
indicates how innovation and invention are 
helping shatter tradition—GI style. 


VETERANS MAY FURNISH ANSWER 


Educators sometimes disagree on the effec- 
tiveness of few or large numbers of students 
in classes. Problems they are having thrust 
upon them through the GI education pro- 
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gram will probably help them crystallize their 
thinking along these lines. Perhaps the GIs 
themselves will help them arrive at some con- 
clusions when final examination or term 
papers are presented. 

I mentioned earlier the maturity of today’s 
GI college students. It is my feeling that 
because of his experience and maturity, the 
veteran in college today usually knows what 
he wants and why he wants it. Cafeteria 
college courses of the past may be served up 
in the same old way in some institutions, 
with the instructor taking credit for the 
recipe found in an old cookbook. But the 
voluble veteran, travel-wise, and already 
graduated from war's school of hard knocks, 
comes as a hungry customer. The same old 
lectures dished out 20 years ago may today 
be adjudged rather stale and undigestible. 
Realistic, practical GI students have been 
known to express their dissatisfaction to the 
manager—the college president or the dean. 
They have helped many institutions to 
strengthen their college offerings and to build 
stronger programs in which students them- 
selves work closely with the instructional or 
administrative staff to improve courses, 
teaching procedures, and administrative reg- 
ulations. 

A recent survey of selected colleges and 
universities by the United States Office of 
Education shows that students are having 
more opportunity to participate in classroom, 
campus, and community activities. The GI 
education program doubtless has been a 
major factor in stimulating such essentials 
of democratic education and practice as stu- 
dent unions, student councils, student regu- 
lation of dormitory life, housing units, and 
the financing of their own activities. 

Gone is the day when a college was looked 
upon as an institution of higher education 
only if it had ivy-covered walls, a sprawling 
campus, and a proper setting and atmosphere. 
It is not uncommon today for a veteran to 
study in the same type temporary frame 
structure that served as his recreation hall 
during military service. Barracks, airplane 
hangars, and other temporary buildings de- 
clared surplus by the armed forces have been 
dismantled, removed, and reerected on col- 
lege campuses to accommodate still-growing 
college enrollments. More than $84,000,000 
was appropriated to the Federal Works Agency 
for this purpose in August 1946. A GI can 
get the word just as well in a makeshift frame 
structure as he can in an ivy-clad structure 
of long standing. It is pertinent in this con- 
nection, however, to point out that a recent 
survey of college and university building 
needs for the next decade reveals that in 
order to accommodate enrollments of GI's 
and other students anticipated by institu- 
tions of higher education by 1950, additional 
building space equal to that of 76 Pentagon 
buildings will be required. This space is 
equal to 265,000,000 square feet. Colleges and 
universities now have 341,550,000 square feet 
of building space throughout the country, 


COLLEGES LOSING MONEY 


Thus we conclude with an interesting ob- 
servation on finance as it applies to GI edu- 
cation, which is making history in many dif- 
ferent ways. There is a popular conception 
which when applied to higher education at 
least turns out to be a popular fallacy. This 
belief is that the more “customers” a college 
has the more money it takes in and the more 
profit it can report. This is not true. In 
fact, the contrary is true. Colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States are losing 
money through the GI education program. 
Each institution of necessity is called upon 
to subsidize each student enrolled. Over- 
head charges are increased as the number of 
students enrolled goes higher. College treas- 
uries have been drained. Deficit financing 
cannot be expected to continue for a very 
long period of time. There are those who see 
@ solution in Uncle Sam not only } 
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what he pays now for GI education but his 
paying the college also which enrolls the vet- 
eran student. There are others, however, 
who see a solution only if foundations and 
endowments are increased for private in- 
stitutions. 

There is need to give Federal financial aid 
to public institutions of higher education. 
But greater contributions must be made by 
friends of privately controlled institutions 
which may not be eligible for Government 
support. Private institutions provide a very 
large part of the Nation’s higher education 
to GI's and others today. They need finan- 
cial help to tide them over this peak period 
of enrollments in colleges and universities. 

Yes; the GI made history in wartime. To- 
day, in days of peace, he is making history 
again in shattering many traditions which 
should help strengthen both American edu- 
cation and the American way. 


Polish Women’s Alliance Protests Dis- 
criminatory Postal Rates on Relief 
Packages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R«Ec- 
oRD, I wish to include a letter that I re- 
ceived from the Polish Women’s Alliance 
protesting against the discriminatory 
postal rates which favor Germany, Italy, 
and other countries as against those 
nations who were our allies during the 
war, and those people who suffered so 
much at the hands of the brutal Nazis. 
This is the result of the Republican 
Wherry amendment that was adopted in 
the Senate and approved by Senator 
VANDENBERG. 

Three years ago if someone had proph- 
esied that this Republican Congress 
would pass a law which would permit the 
sending of private gift relief packages to 
the enemy countries at a lower postal 
rate than for those packages that would 
be sent to Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and others of our allies who were 
so brutally destroyed, we would say that 
such a person was crazy. Yet this has 
actually happened. 

I hope that this fall, when Senator 
Wuerry, Senator VANDENBERG, and the 
other Republican Members of Congress 
return home, they will be asked to ex- 
plain this discrimination. 

Po.tisH WOMEN’s ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., July 15, 1948. 
Hon. Greorce G. SADOWSKI, 
Congressman from Michigan, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It was with great 
disappointment that we read the pronounce- 
ment of the Federal postal authorities that 
on July 6, 1948, postal rates would be de- 
creased on relief packages to countries in 
Europe and Asia to the exclusion, however, 
of Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Alibania, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

We deem this action unjust and discrimi- 
natory, as it tends to create favoritism in 
certain cl The class cf citizens dis- 
criminated against pays not only the full 


ses. 


rates but also helps through its share of the 


taxes to carry out the ECR program which . 


in itself gives full assistance toward recon- 
struction to the countries which are also 
beneficiaries of relief packages from the 
United States covered by the 4-cent-a-pound 
reduction. 

Our organization, the Polish Women’s Al- 
liance of America, sends through its mem- 
bers around 800,000 pounds a month of 
American goods to relatives and friends in 
Poland. The decreased postal rates would 
be a saving to us of about $3,200 a month 
for which additional commodities could be 
purchased. Thousands of other Americans 
would also enjoy this privilege. 

Our argument is that Federal funds sup- 
plied by taxpayers all over the Nation should 
not be used discriminately but should be 
utilized for the benefit of the entire Ameri- 
can popuiation. 

The proper approach to this situation 
would be that of general relief which not 
only would accord the benefit of a public 
frank to all Americans, who, through their 
taxes, contribute to the payment therefor, 
but would likewise create a reservoir of good 
will toward us from the people who are the 
beneficiaries of this private American charity. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) ApELA LAGODZINSKA, 
President. 


An Encouraging Omen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
special session of Congress was ending a 
distinguished Member of the Senate, 
with a Nation-wide reputation of suc- 
cessfully exposing and bringing to jus- 
tice those guilty of violations of the law 
in his home State, arose, castigated Pres- 
ident Truman, and suggested that im- 
peachment might be the only remedy for 
the President’s denial of information 
which might lead to the exposure of 
criminals and those who advocated the 
overthrow of our Government by force, 
and which is necessary to enable the Con- 
gress to legislate. 

The Senator was mad—he was exas- 
perated, he was angry—because the 
President had denied his commitiee the 
opportunity to obtain information which 
might, and probably would, have exposed 
enemies of our Government, those who 
belonged to an organization which advo- 
cated its overthrow by force, safely and 
profitably ensconced in his own admin- 
istration. 

But the President’s denial of the Con- 
gress’ constitutional right to information 
as to how their money is spent, as to 
whether those in the administration are 
guilty of illegal activities, isnot new. He 
has been following that course for 
months. 

Every informed individual in Wash- 
ington knows that from the day Mrs. 
Roosevelt appeared with a group of Com- 
munists before the Dies committee, the 
New Deal, and more recently, the Tru- 
man administration, has been coddling 
and encouraging Communists who, ia 
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Federal positions, thrive on the tax. 
payers’ dollars. 

Early in January of this year a loca; 
union, which owes allegiance to an inter- 
national officered by Abram Tiaxer ang 
represented by Alfred Bernstein, pulleg 
u strike here in Washington closing 49 
cafeterias to Government workers. The 
officers of the union, and both Flaxer 
and Bernstein, refused to deny under 
oath that they were Communists or 
members of the Communist Party, 
They have a reputation as such. 

President Harry S. Truman attempted 
to force the employer to deal with the 
Communist-dominated union. Failing 
in his first efforts, which were by his 
direction carried on by the then Secre- 
tary of Labor, Judge Schwellenbach, 
President Truman called a meeting at 
the White House on February 11, 1943, 
and, after a discussion, one of those 
attending was instructed to do what he 
could to effect a settlement which would 
be acceptable to Flaxer and Bernstein. 

A subcommittee of the Labor Com- 
mittee, of which I had the honor to be 
chairman, held hearings in January, 
February, and March, and finally, to get 
at the truth of the charge that the Presi- 
dent had, at the White House meeting, 
attempted to force the employer to deal 
with a union which was Communist- 
controlled through Flaxer and Bernstein, 
twice subpenaed the President’s as- 
sistant, John R. Steelman, who was pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

Steelman, on March 9, 1948, wrote me 
saying that, and I quote— 

In each instance the President directed 
me, in view of my duties as his assistant, not 
to appear before your committee. 


That letter was written notwithstand- 
ing section 196 of title 2 of the United 
States Code, which makes it a misde- 
meanor for anyone—Steelman in- 
cluded—to refuse to appear when sub- 
penaed by a congressional committee. 
Here we have a specific instance where 
the President advised violation of law, 
followed a course of action which con- 
cealed communistic activities, not in 
Russia, but here in Washington. 

Nor has the President confined his 
protection to the Communists. 

A parole board, appointed by an Attor- 
ney General who was appointed by the 
President and to whom he is responsible, 
in August of last year, after they had 
served approximately a third of their 
sentences, paroled five gangsters, mem- 
bers of the Capone mob—the “Crime 
syndicate” of Chicago—who had been 
convicted of a conspiracy to extort a mil- 
lion dollars from the motion-picture 
industry. 

The President’s Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark, a boyhood friend of one of the 
gangsters’ attorneys, as a _ condition 
precedent to the granting of that parole, 
dismissed a mail fraud indictment 
against the same parolees, which charged 
that they had extorted a million dollars 
from workers—union men—in the pic- 
ture and kindred industries. 

The Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Her- 
ald-American, and other papers, called 
attention to the granting of the paroles. 
A subcommittee of the House Commiitee 








on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, of which I had the honor to 
be chairman, and of which Representa- 
tives Frep E. Bussey, MELvin C. SNYDER, 
PorTER Harpy, JR., and W. J. BRYAN Dorn 
are active members, held hearings in 
Chicago and in Washington. 

As chairman, E wrote both the Presi- 
dent and Attorney General Tom Clark 
letters requesting that information in the 
possession of the FBI be given the com- 
mittee so that it might learn what sums, 
if any, had been paid for the granting of 
these paroles, and through what political 
influence and by whom that influence 
was exerted, in order to spring the prison 
gates and turn these convicts loose upon 
the public. Attorney General Tom Clark 
answered by stating that he had been in- 
structed by the President to refuse to 
give the committee the requested infor- 
mation which the committee deemed 
necessary to expose those who had 
assisted these mobsters to escape just 
punishment. 

And so it is that we find the President 
of the United States, Harry Truman, not 
only shielding the Communists, but per- 
mitting notorious gangsters known 
throughout the Nation as members of a 

‘ime syndicate, to hide behind the shield 
of the iron curtain thrown about them 
by his orders. Has the President di- 
vorced himself from the Pendergast ma- 
chine? 

Instead of calling a special session of 
Congress, the President might well have 
repented of his associations with the 
attorneys and members of the corrupt 
Pendergast outfit, one of whom, Paul 
Dillon, boasted in open hearing of his 
friendship with the President, of his en- 
tree to the White House. 

Discouraged by the President’s con- 
cealment of information which might 


our country who were holding Federal 
jobs, to the exposure of the politicians 
who sprung the ex-convicts from Fort 
Leavenworth, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 342, and on May 13 last the 
House passed that resolution, which, had 
it been enacted into law, would have com- 
pelled those in executive departments, 
notwithstanding the President’s orders, 
to give the Congress and its committees 
information to which it was entitled. 
That bill went to the Senate. It was 
pigeonholed. 

But Saturday, as the special session 
was about to adjourn, at least one Mem- 
ber of that body evidently realized that, 
if the Congress is to function as the peo- 
ple’s representative; if the President is 
to be prevented from appearing to pro- 
tect the country’s enemies and the 
crooks, something must be done. 

As Senator Frercuson stated, this is- 
Sue between the Executive and the Con- 
gress should be squarely met and cor- 
rectly solved. It is this: Shall the Con- 
&ress, which alone has the power to 
create executive departments and pro- 
vide the funds for their existence, be 
permitted to learn from them how they 
are functioning, how the money given 
them is being spent? 

That information is necessary if the 
taxpayer and the peaceful, law-abiding 
citizen is to be protected in his consti- 
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tutional rights. Authority to compel 
those in the Departments, which have 
been created by the Congress, to testify 
before its committees is necessary if the 
Congress is to legislate wisely, justly. 
The issue was stated by me on the floor 
of Congress on the 12th day of May, the 
day prior to the passage of the resolution 
by the House, when I said: 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 342 
is an effort, by over-all legislation, to make 
available to every committee of the Senate 
and the House, under certain circumstances, 
information in the possession of the execu- 
tive departments which is necessary to en- 
able the Congress to carry out the duties 
imposed upon it by the Constitution. 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
said that the Congress must have and 
be able to exercise the authority to ob- 
tain from the executive departments any 
and all information which is necessary 
to enable it to legislate, to ascertain the 
effect and the manner in which prior 
legislation is being administered. But 
President Truman does not now recog- 
nize those decisions. 

It is my hope that the Senate has rec- 
ognized the gravity of the situation, that 
it will have the courage to act. Sena- 
tor Fercuson again clearly stated the 
issue, as it has so many, many times been 
put before the Congress. 

One of the most important issues be- 
fore the people—perhaps the most im- 
portant—in the election to be held on 
November 2, is whether they will elect 
those who will see to it that the enemies 
of our country, the members of our crime 
syndicates, are promptly and effectively 
brought to justice. 

I most humbly call the attention of 
the Members of the distinguished Senate 
to the fact that the House has performed 
its duty, and, if the Senate will pass 
House Joint Resolution 342, or some sim- 
ilar act; if the people will elect an ad- 
ministration which will give us an At- 
torney General who will enforce the law; 
the Commies and the crooks, the gang- 
sters who contribute fabulous sums to 
campaign funds, will be not on their way 
out, but out. 

That Members of the other body are 
aroused and insistent that effective ac- 
tion be taken is an encouraging omen. 





Lapel Buttons for Widows, Parents, and 
Next of Kin of Members of Armed 
Forces Who Lost Lives in World 
War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrRD, I include a letter ad- 
dressed to me from my very good friend 
and constituent, George J. Burger, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; copy of a letter addressed 
to Mr. Burger from K. Steen, LCDR, as- 
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sistant to Director, Medals and Awards, 
Navy Department, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, dated May 12, 1948; copy of a 
letter addressed to Mr. Burger from R. W. 
Berry, Assistant to the Secretary, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, dated May 
24, 1948; a letter from my colleague, the 
Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, ad- 
dressed to me under date of June 7, 1948; 
and a copy of Public Law 306, Eightieth 
Congress, approved August 1, 1947, to 
provide appropriate lapel buttons for 
widows, parents, and next of kin of mem- 
bers of the armed forces who lost their 
lives in the armed services of the United 
States in World War II. 

Mr. Burger’s son volunteered for serv- 
ice in the Navy prior to Pear] Harbor and 
became a naval aviator. He was a fine 
boy and had an enviable record. He was 
killed on August 18, 1941, prior to Pearl 
Harbor. The Navy in interpreting Pub- 
lic Law 306, Eightieth Congress, has, in 
my opinion and in the opinion of Con- 
gressman KEATING, who introduced the 
bill, wrongly interpreted provisions of the 
bill in denying to Mr. Burger the benefit 
of that act in the giving to him and his 
wife a lapel button. The Navy has ruled 
that that button may be given only to 
widows, parents, and next of kin of mem- 
bers of the armed forces who lost their 
lives between December 7, 1941, and July 
25, 1947, inclusive. 

I hope that the Secretary of Defense 
will see fit, upon further consideration, to 
amend the regulations above referred to. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
or SMALL BUSINEssS, INCc., 
Washington, June 14, 1948. 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

De4rR RALPH: As I told you coming down on 
the bus from New York a week or two : . 
when I showed you correspondence between 
the Navy Department and myself regard- 
ing their action in the awarding of next of 
kin to my late son, John, killed in the line of 
duty in World War II, I did not wish any- 
thing done insofar as Congress v 
cerned until I requested you to proceed. 

I note the very fine letter that Congress- 
man KEATING sent you under date of June 7. 
The city of New Rochelle unveiled a memo- 
rial on Decoration Day to those boys from 
their city killed in line of duty in the Sec- 
ond World War, including my son, John. 
Prior to that the American Legion saw fit to 
make the proper awards by certificate. Also, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
erected a permanent memorial to him in his 


Hon 


honor as the first of the university student: 
to lose his life in the line of duty in World 
War II. 

In view of this I am asking you to spread 
on the ReEcorp in Congress the letter I re- 
ceived from the Navy Department on May 
12, 1948, copy enclosed. I am also asking you 
to have inserted the letter that you r¢ ed 
from Congressman Keating under date of 
June 7. His letter is all inclusive as to his 
original intention in sponsoring the re i- 
tion. I would also like to have included in 


the letter I 


reerejy } 


the ReEcorp a copy of 


from the office of the Secretary of Defense 
dated May 24, 1948. 

The reason I am asking this of you is that 
many of my friends in Washington keep in- 


quiring as to any 

ment has taken in the case. They 

be more upset about this than I. 
For the many thousands of boys who en 


action the Navy Depart- 
seem to 


tered the armed services during the time of 
the national emergency and who were killed 
in the line of duty, it would strike me that 
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the least the Government could do is to 
recognize their supreme sacrifice. 

I know many people in New Rochelle will 
be alarmed at this situation and, in fact, 
throughout the county. I trust that you see 
fit to make some remarks and have the en- 
closures appear officially in the Recorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrEorcE J. BuRGER. 





Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Eureau OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1948. 
Mr. Georse J. BunceEr, 
National Federation of 
Small Business, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burcer: Your letter of April 30, 
1948, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy 
has been referred to this Bureau for acknowl- 
edgment. 

The act which established the gold-star 
lapel button provides that it shall be issued 
to widows and parents of members of the 
armed forces of the United States vho lost 
their lives in the service during World War 
II, from December 7, 1941, to July 25, 1947, 
inclusive. 

It is noted you state your son lost his life 
on August 18, 1941. In view of the above reg- 
ulations, I sincerely regret that you are not 
eligible to receive the gold-star lapel button. 

I wish to express my deepest sympathy in 
your bereavement. Please be assured that 
the Navy appreciates your sOn’s services and 
his loyalty and devotion to duty during his 
naval career. 

By direction of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
K. STEEN, 
L. C. D. R., United States Neary, As- 
sistant to Director, Medals and 
Awards. 





)FFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 24, 1948. 
Mr. Georce J. BuRGER, 
National Federation of Small Business, 
inc., Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burcer: Secretary Forrestal has 
asked me to reply to your letter of May 19, 
concerning Navy personnel killed before 
Pearl Harbor, and the eligibility of next of 
kin to wear the Gold Star. 

While it is regretted that those men who 
volunteered early and were killed before the 
outbreak of war cannot be rewarded in the 
same manner as those who lost their lives on 
active duty after Pearl Harbor, you may be 
assured that the armed services have thor- 
oughly studied the problem. The policy now 
in effect is the result of careful consideration 
of all the factors involved. Your viewpoint 
is well taken, however, and I am indeed very 
sorry that this reply cannot be more favor- 
able. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. Berry, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1948. 
Hon. RatpH A. GAMBLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak RatPH: One of your constituents, Mr. 
George J. Burger, has called my attention to 
the fact that the Navy Department has in- 
terpreted the provisions of my bill, H. R. 1544, 
which became Public law 306, so as to deny a 
gold star lapel button to Mr, and Mrs. Burger 
who are the parents of John Burger, who en- 
listed in the Navy and lost his life prior to 
December 7, 1941, but after the time when an 
emergency was declared by the President. 
The law as worded relates to one “who lost his 
life in the armed service of the United States 
in World War II.” 


The office of the Secretary of Defense has 
informed Mr. Burger on making application 
for one of these buttons as follows: 

“Secretary Forrestal has asked me to reply 
to your letter of May 19, concerning Navy 
personnel killed before Pearl Harbor, and 
the eligibility of next of kin to wear the Gold 
Star. 

“While it is regretted that those men who 
volunteered early and were killed before the 
outbreak of war cannot be rewarded in the 
same manner as those who lost their lives on 
active duty after Pearl Harbor, you may be 
assured that the armed services have thor- 
oughly studied the problem. The policy now 
in effect is the result of careful consideration 
of all the factors involved. Your viewpoint 
is well taken, however, and I am indeed very 
sorry that this reply cannot be more favor- 
able.” 

The purpose of this letter is to express to 
you the fact that it was certainly not my 
intent as the author of this legislation to ex- 
clude those who patriotically offered their 
services to their country prior to Pearl Har- 
bor Day but after the time when war clouds 
seemed to be gathering. In fact, I have indi- 
cated to Mr. Burger that I would be glad to 
support an amendment to the bill at the 
next session of Congress to cover this situa- 
tion. It might be, however, that this letter, 
together with the committee report, would be 
helpful to you in securing a different ruling 
from the Secretary of Defense. If you under- 
take this mission on behalf of Mr. Burger 
and any others who may be similarly situated 
I would be happy to have you make use of 
this letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 





[PuBLic LAw 306—80TH CONGRESS] 
[CHAPTER 426—I1sT SESSION] 
H. R. 1544 


An act to provide appropriate lapel buttons 
for widows, parents, and next of kin of 
members of the armed forces who lost their 
lives in the armed services of the United 
States in World War II 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, acting 
jointly, shall formulate and fix the size, de- 
sign, and composition of a lapel button (to 
be known as the gold-star lapel button) 
suitable as a means of identification for 
widows and parents of members of the 
armed forces of the United States who lost 
their lives in the armed services of the United 
States in World War II. The Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
procure for their respective departments 
such number of gold-star lapel buttons as 
shall be necessary to effect distribution of 
such buttons in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act. 

SEc. 2. (a) Upon application to the Depart- 
ment of War or the Department of the Navy, 
as the case may be, one such gold-star lapel 
button shall be furnished, without cost, to 
the widow and to each of the parents of a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States who lost his life in the armed services 
of the United States in World War II. 

(b) In addition to the gold-star lapel but- 
ton furnished in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, gold-star lapel buttons shall also be fur- 
nished, upon application and the payment 
of an amount sufficient to cover the cost of 
manufacture and distribution, to the next of 
kin of any such deceased person, not herein- 
before designated. No such lapel button shall 
be sold to any person who has been furnished 
a lapel button under subsection (a), and not 
more than one button shall be sold to any 
one person. 

(c) Gold-star lapel buttons shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed jointly by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, (a) the term 
“widow” shall include widower; (b) the term 
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“parents” shall include mother, father, step. 
mother, stepfather, mother through adoption 
and father through adoption; (c) the term 
“next of kin” shall include only children 
brothers, sisters, half brothers and half 
sisters; and (d) the term “children” shq}j 
include stepchildren and children through 
adoption. ? 

SEC. 4. Whoever shall (1) wear, display on 
his person, or otherwise use as an insigne 
any gold-star lapel button issued to another 
person under the provisions of this act; (9) 
falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause 
or procure to he falsely made, forged, or 
counterfeited, or aid in falsely making, forg. 
ing, or counterfeiting any lapel button issued 
under this act; or (3) sell or bring into the 
United States, or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, from any foreign place, 
or have in his possession, any such false, 
forged, or counterfeited lapel button, shall 
be fined not more than $1,009 or imprisoned 
not more than 2 years, or both. 

Sec. 5. Such sums are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act, 

Approved August 1, 1947. 





Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
cost of Government has reached a point 
where it has become a burden, not only 
to the individual citizen but also to the 
economy and business of the Nation. 
There is only one source of income open 
to the Government to meet its expendi- 
tures, namely, taxation. The larger the 
expenditures the heavier the taxes that 
must be levied to meet those exptndi- 
tures. Consequently, the concern that 
we all have with respect to the cost of 
Government and the demand for a re- 
duction in its expenditures. 

The Republican Party prior to the na- 
tional election of 1946 made the follow- 
ing pledge: 

Economy in Government spending must 
be achieved. Extravagant Government 
spending now advocated by the administra- 
tion in every field can only lead to ruin. 
Bureaucracy, with its thirst for power and 
self-perpetuation, must be drastically re- 
duced. The number of Government em- 
ployees must be cut to an efficient minimum. 


The Republican Congress elected in 
1946 has kept that pledge. 

When the Republican Congress con- 
vened in January 1947, it was faced with 
the tremendous job of changing the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs from a war to a 
peacetime basis. It was one of the most 
stupendcus tasks that ever confronted a 
Congress. The Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate are entitled to great cred- 
it for the admirable and painstaking job 
they did in bringing to the Congress ap- 
propriation bills striking out useless and 
wasteful expenditures. 

The Congress, under the Jeadership of 
these two committees of Congress elimi- 
nated and prevented the spending of bil- 
lions of dollars requested by the Presi- 
dent in his budget recommendations. 
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The President submitted to Congress 
pudeet estimates calling for expenditures 
of $37,500,000,000 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. He recommended 
another billion before the first session of 
Congress adjourned. 

He submitted to the second session of 
the Congress an all-time high, peacetime 
} ’ 


).000,000,000 for the fiscal year July 1, 

1943, to June 30, 1949, and then increased 

that by several billions in additional rec- 
ommendations. 

On top of all this, he submitted a 
series of recommendations for new ven- 
tures in Government spending that 
would, if approved by the Republican 
Congress, have added $20,000,000,000 to 
annual Federal expenditures, forced 
jigher taxes and expanded bureaucracy. 

The magnitude of these figures and 
the increase in cost of Government that 
would result therefrom can be more fully 
understood when compared with the 
total Government expenditures in pre- 
war years. As an illustration, expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1933 totaled 
$5,143,000,000; for 1934 they were $7,- 
100,000,000; and for 1939 the Govern- 
ment spent $9,627,000,000. Even after 
the conclusion of the war the adminis- 
tration continued to increase expendi- 
tures for the ordinary operations of 
Government. 

The Republican Congress not only 
called a halt on this trend toward in- 
creased expenditures, but reversed the 
upward and started a downward trend. 
We cut the President’s fiscal 1948 budget 
estimates by $2,766,C000,000; rescinded 
funds that otherwise would have been 
spent amounting to $442,500,000; made 
recoveries for the Treasury that the 
President did not recommend amount- 
ing to $911,700,000, and we made cuts 
that were effective in making savings in 
the operations of the previous fiscal year 
amounting to $359,740,5638. 

Thus the total savings to the Federal 
Treasury accomplished by the Republi- 
can Congress during its first session were 
approximately $4,500,000,000. 

We continued the same program of 
cutting the President’s budget and sup- 
plemental recommendations during the 
second session providing for the fiscal 
year 1949. From the regular depart- 
mental appropriation bills, deficiencies, 
supplementals, and so forth, the Repub- 
lican Congress cut $2,741,481,291 from 
the amount requested by the President. 

Thus, the Republican Congress has 
saved better than $7,000,000,000 and this 
does not include the rejection of the $20,- 
‘00,000,000 that would have been neces- 

sary to carry out other recommendations 
nade by the President. 

These savings were made by eliminat- 
ing useless and unnecessary expendi- 
tures, and not by destroying essential or 
necessary functions and operations of 
Government. 

This record of financial achievement 
by the Republican Party is all the more 
noteworthy when it is realized that more 
than 80 percent of our national expendi- 
tures now go toward prevention of wars, 
foreign aid, aid to our own veterans and 
in liquidation of past wars. Further- 
more, failures of the present and past 
administrations in foreign relations are 
XCIV—App. 322 
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reflected in higher Government expendi- 
tures for national defense and to provide 
aid for freedom-loving countries. 

It is also important to note that the 
accomplishments of the Republican Con- 
gress in reducing the cost of Government 
and putting our fiscal affairs on a sound 
basis was done in the face of terrific op- 
position. Hence the urgency of having 
a Republican President who will cooper- 
ate with a Republican Congress, working 
together for efficiency and economy in 
Government. 





Why Are You Paying High Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting this country is inflation with its 
resulting high prices. To stabilize the 
American dollar so as to bring about a 
sound economy, we must eradicate the 
real causes of inflation and not follow 
policies which would add fuel to the fire 
of inflationary pressures. We must cure 
the patient, not only give him palliatives 
to ease his symptoms. You cannot cure 
hemorrhage by continual blood trans- 
fusions. and you cannot cure inflation 
by profligate spending. 

The real causes of inflation are well 
known. Basically they are the easy 
spending and credit policies of our Gov- 
ernment with the resulting depreciation 
of the American dollar; and our attempt 
to feed and rehabilitate the world with 
American dollars and goods. 

It does no good to cry over spilt milk 
but the record remains, whether justi- 
fied or not, that the Government in 1933 
did make available billions for public 
and private projects. The public debt 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
Government did revalue and depreciate 
the dollar. When war came we had to 
win it, and to finance it we had to con- 
tinue the same easy money and credit 
policies until our debt reached the 
astronomical sum of $279,060,000,000. 
Deficit spending was taken for granted. 

But after the war instead of reversing 
these policies, the Democratic adminis- 
tration continued to spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect. This trend 
was not reversed until a Republican Con- 

ress was elected in November 1946. We 
ended the 1948 fiscal year by cutting $2,- 
741,481,291.92 from ihe President’s budg- 
et, and with a surplus in the Treasury of 
$8,419 469,843; at the same time reduc- 
ing taxes by $4,800,000,000 and cuiting 
the public debt $7,000,000,000. Yet we 
have not been able to change the fiscal 
policies in the executive field. 

At the time of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, when the President called the Con- 
gress into special session, he took credit 
for the high prices of farm products, 
high wages and prosperity but blamed 
the Republican Congress, which had only 
been in power 18 months, for the same 
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high prices of which he was so proud. 
Apparently the President only sees the 
mote in the other fellow’s eye. 

At the very time he seemed so con- 
cerned about the high cost of living, he 
advocated spending billions upon billions 
on such inflationary measures as the St. 
Lawrence seaway, power projects, and 
many socialistic schemes, all of which 
would have created additional demands 
for already scarce material and consumer 
goods. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board—one of the Presi- 
dent’s cwn political appointees—put the 
situation aptly when he testified a few 
days ago before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, stating: 

The program—the President’s—taken as a 
whole seems to me to be more of a political 
program than an economic one because there 
is in the program action called for which 
would be very inflationary. 


Our memories are not so short that we 
cannot remember back to the days of the 
OPA, when Henry Wallace said that, re- 
gardless of the cost of producing the 
goods, wages could be raised 25 percent 
and it need not increase the price of the 
goods; nor when the President broke the 
Little Steel formula by increasing pro- 
duction costs and the price of steel. That 
was when the balloon went up, and there 
has been a vicious circle of inflationary 
trends ever since. 

No one has forgotten the painful ex- 
periences of those days of black markets, 
empty shelves, lack of production, with 
confusion and inconsistencies almost re- 
Sulting in economic chaos until Mr, Tru- 
man himself removed price controls on 
November 10, 1946, because, as he him- 
Self said: 

The Price Administrator has advised me 
that, with so much of the economy freed 
from price control, clinging to the rest would, 
in his Judgment, lead to distortions in pro- 
duction and diversion of goods to an extent 
far outweighing any benefit that could be 
achieved. 


Now he would have the Congress re- 
establish partial controls instead of com- 
plete controls, as some advocate, thereby 
having us return to the very situation 
which he ended as unworkable, namely, 
control of only a few items. How is it 
possible for him to ignore so completely 
what he said he had learned from experi- 
ence, and what he called a police state? 

If given the power, Mr. Truman would 
provably put controls on the price of 
meat and yet not piace them on many 
other consumer goods. Every farmer 
knows that unless every item making up 

he cost of production is similarly con- 
rolled price control would not be suc- 
cessful. The cost of beef is dependent 
upon the price of grain, hay, and other 
items. No one can ask the farmer to 
‘aise beef, which takes a considerable 
time to produce, if he is faced with con- 
trols which might at any time change 
the price below the cost of production. 

England never took off her controls 
after the war. What isiheresult? Yes, 
prices are lower, but why? In the con- 
trolled market meat is only 49 cents a 
pound, but the British Government pays 
a subsidy of 16 cents a pound. Bacon 
is 48 cents a pound, but there is a sub- 
sidy of 18 cents a pound. Butter is 30 
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cents a pound, but the subsidy fs about 
20 cents a pound. Eggs are 60 cents a 
dozen, but with a subsidy of 20 cents. 

These subsidies, which would ordinar- 
ily be paid out of taxes by the British 
people, amount to almost one and one- 
half billion dollars, or about one-seventh 
of her national budget. Gifts from the 
United States of about $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually help pay for these subsidies. In 
other words, our taxpayers carry the load 
so that England may have lower prices. 

But have these controlled lower prices 
solved England’s problem? There each 
person can only buy 20 cents’ worth of 
meat a week, 2 ounces of bacon a week, 
3 ounces of butter, and only one egg a 
week. To get around such a scanty diet 
there are huge black markets selling 
these very same items at sky-high prices. 

Although we raise only about 12 per- 
cent of the food of the world, we are 
asked to feed millions of people all over 
the world. The policy of our Govern- 
ment going into our markets and buy- 
ing billions of dollars of steel, fertilizer, 
farm machinery, and other items in short 
supply has probably been the greatest 
single factor in keeping the inflationary 
spiral revolving. 

We must not forget that the spending 
of £17,000,000,000 under the Marshall 
plan in the next 4 years will cost every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
$129.11. I am including a table which 
shows the cost of this program to the 
taxpayers of my district: 
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If existing export controls had been 
used in such a manner as to minimize 
the impact of excessively large demands 
by foreign countries for American goods 
in short supply prices of consumer goods 
would be much lower than they are to- 
day. But the President has not seen fit 
to minimize this impact. 

The President has the power to cut 
the amount of Government spending in 
many fields, to limit Government pur- 
chasing in those fields where commodi- 
ties are short, to limit bank credit and 
limit consumer credit. These and other 
powers which the President already has 
are sufficient to check inflation if he were 
but willing to use them, 





The statement approved by the Repub- 
licans of the House of Representatives 
well summarizes the situation as follows: 

The President’s quarrel with the Eightieth 
Congress is not its failure to enact legisla- 
tion, but a fundamental difference in Gov- 
ernment philosophy between the President 
and Congress. The President would fix 
wages, fix prices, expand Government spend- 
ing, increase Federal taxes, socialize and na- 
tionalize medicine and generally regiment 
the life of every family, as well as agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry, and his proposals 
would create an annual budget which could 
not be less than $60,000,000,000 which would 
make inflation inevitable and permanent. 


In conclusion, while the President did 
not mention the foreign situation in his 
message to Congress at the special ses- 
sion, I feel I would be remiss if I did not 
call to your attention that the failure 
of the administration to negotiate peace 
has resulted in a most critical situation 
which forces us to spend $12,000,000,000 
to $15,000,000,000 a year for defense, 
draft our young men, compete for criti- 
cal materials which are ordinarily used 
for consumer goods, and remove man- 
power from peacetime production. This, 
too, has added impetus to the inflation- 
ary spiral. 

As a majority member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and chairman of Sub- 
committee No. 1 on National Security, I 
fully realize the difficulty which has con- 
fronted our leaders in foreign policy, but 
the fact remains the job is left unfin- 
ished. 

If the President, the Secretary of State, 
and their aides are so closely connected 
with the commitments, mistakes, and 
blunders of the past they are not able 
to bring about lasting peace, is it not log- 
ical to have a fresh approach to this all- 
important problem by choosing a Presi- 
dent who is not under such a handicap or 
a victim of the bitterness of the past? 

Let us get back to a strong and sound 
America which is necessary to world sta- 
bility and peace. As has so often been 
said, there is nothing wrong with the 
United States that production and a 
sound fiscal policy will not correct. 





Hugh Roy Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its application to fundamental 
principles of education so necessary in 
the world today, I hand to the Public 
Printer for inclusion in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD a statement made for the 
Senate by the Honorable Grorce W. Ma- 
LONE, United States Senator for Nevada, 
relative to the work of Hugh Roy Cullen, 
of Houston, Tex., and of Mr. Cullen’s 
grandfather, who was a distinguished 
member of the Third Congress of the 
Republic of Texas more than 100 years 
ago. 
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The statement by Senator Manone: 


Mr. President, in these days of uncer. 
tainty and indecision in national and in. 
ternational affairs, it is heartening to fing 
that more than 100 years ago a man stoog 
before the Senate of the Republic of Texas 
and outlined to that body some of the funda- 
mental truths and principles that are just 
as applicable today as when that man faceq 
the legislative body of Texas on January 4, 
1839. 

One hundred and ten years ago the Hon- 
orable Ezekiel W. Cullen, frandfather otf 
nationally recognized Hugh Roy Cullen, of 
Houston, Tex., and who at that early date 
was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Third Congress of the Republic 
of Texas, said in support of an adequate 
school system for that important common- 
wealth 6 years before the admission of the 
Republic of Texas to the Union, that: 

“Intelligence is the only true aristocracy in 
a Government like ours; and the improved 
and educated mind has, and will ever tri- 
umph over the ignorant and ‘uneducated 
mind.” 

That fundamental truth, recognized by a 
great number of the Third Congress of the 
Republic of Texas more than a century ago, 
is just as true and as effective today as it 
was when the grandfather of Roy Cullen 
arose on the floor of the Texas Congress at 
that early date following the bloody revolu- 
tion which separated the Texas area from 
Mexico and laid the foundation for the ad- 
mission of one of the greatest States in the 
Union. 

I have always had the greatest confidence 
in the understanding and reaction of the 
people of this Nation when they have the 
necessary information and evidence upon 
which such current decisions must ulti- 
mately be made. 

The Honorable Ezekiel W. Cullen further 
said upon that occasion: 

“The influence of education in the moral 
world is like light in the physical, rendering 
luminous what was before obscure. It opens 
a wide field for the exercise and improvement 
of all the facilities of man, and it imparts 
vigor and clearness to those important truths 
in the science of government, as well as of 
morals, which otherwise would be lost in 
the darkness of ignorance.” 

Mr. President, it is through men of the 
caliber of the Honorable Ezekiel W. Cullen, 
who have served this Nation through its 
trying periods and laid down these funda- 
mental principles upon which the Nation 
has developed the highest standard of living 
in the world and is acknowledged to be the 
greatest Nation in the world today, The 
fundamental policies and principles upon 
which a great government must be founded 
do not change. 

I, therefore, Mr. President, request unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the RrecorD 
at this point the address and report of the 
Honorable Ezekiel W. Cullen presented to 
the Third Congress of the Republic of Texas 
on January 4, 1839, which sets forth these 
and many other fundamental truths, policies, 
and principles upon which the very life of 
this Nation depends: 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of education as well as that part o! 
the President's message relative to the same, 
have not been able to devote that time, and 
bestow that reflection upon the subject 
which the importance demands, Your com- 
mittee, however, trusts that the report they 
now submit for your consideration wil. prove 
satisfactory; or, as has been justly remarked 
by the President: ‘The influence of educa- 
tion in the moral world is like light in the 
physical, rendering luminous what was before 
obscure.’ It opens a wide field for the exer- 


cise and improvement of all the facilities of 
man, and it imparts vigor and clearness to 











those important truths in the science of gov- 
ernment, as well as of morals, which other- 
wise would be lost in the darkness of igno- 
rance. Nothing is so essential in a free 
gover rnment as the general diffusion ot 
knowledge and intelligence of every kind. 
Education confers private happiness; it gives 
pol litical strength and importance; it exalts 
the mind, refines the passions, polishes the 
manners, and promotes virtue; it is the 
foundation of civil and religious liberty, and 
constitutes national strength and glory. For 
it has been truly said, that knowledge is 
power, and it is to the enlightened influences 
of education that England, France, and the 
United States of the North, are indebted 
for the proud and enviable station that they 
now occupy among the nations of the earth; 
and the want of education has no doubt been 
the principal cause of fair and lovely Greece, 
once the nursery of the arts and sciences, 
and proud Rome, once the mistress of the 
world, being in their present wretched and 
oppressed condition. 

“Ignorance is the mother of vice and super- 
stition; and with its concomitant train otf 
evils, no doubt has rendered our enemies, the 
Mexicans, as weak and contemptible as they 
are. 

“Your committee views it as one of the first 
and paramount duties of Congress to provide 
a system of general education; and although 
it is not in our power to carry into effect im- 
mediately a general system, yet we should lay 
the foundation while it is in our power, by 
making suitable appropriations of the pub- 
lic domain, and setting the same apart to en- 
able us as soon as our situation will permit, 
to establish primary schools and colleges 
waere every class can alike receive the bene- 
fits and blessings of education. 

“Intelligence is the only true aristocracy in 
a government like ours; and the improved 
and educated mind has, and will ever tri- 
umph over the ignorant and uneducated 
mind, and our separation from Mexico, and 
consequent revolution, is to be attributed, in 
a great degree, to the difference between the 
Texans and the Mexicans, in their mental 
culture and improvement, and consequent 
powers and superiority. 

By referring to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, your committee finds the follow- 
ing, among other reasons assigned, for dis- 
solving our connection with the Mexican 
Government, viz: It has failed to establish 
any public system of education, although 
possessed of almost boundless resources (the 
public domain). And to aggravate this just 
cause of grievance, it is declared to be an 
axiom in political science that unless a people 
fre educated and enlightened, it is idle to 
expect the continuance of civil liberty, or 
capacity for self-government. 

“Your committee, after calm and deliberate 
reflection on the subject, and aided by the 
light of history, see no cause to pollute the 
criminal negligence of the despotic Govern- 
ment of Mexico during our connection with 
it, in failing to appropriate the ample means 
at its command for the education and en- 
lightening of its youthful population; nor 
are they, for a moment, disposed to question 
the truth of the axiom upon which this 
cause of grievance is based. 

“Acquiescing, therefore, fully, both in the 
cause of complaint and in the justness of the 
axiom from which it arises, your committee 
ha 1s been led to inquire what has been done 
to vindicate the sincerity and consistency of 
the people of Texas in urging the above 
reasons for dissolving all connection with the 
hateful and intolerable despotism of Mexico, 
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ad 3 resor ting to the experiment of self-gov- 
nt? If we could not secure the educa- 
f our youth while connected with that 
for the want of power to control the 
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that we have taken this very power into our 
own h ands, so employing this domain or any 
os of it, tor the promotion of domestic 
educ ation? Have we, as a people, acted as if 
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we verily felt the grievance of which we com- 
plained, or the truth of the axiom, ‘that un- 
less people are educated and enlightened, it 
is idle to expect the continuance of civil 
liberty or the capacity of self-government?’ 

“What must an impartial world, to whom 
we felt bound to submit a statement of our 
grievances, think when they see none of that 
public domain, which we consider ourselves 
justly to have wrested from the oppressor, 
set apart for the purpose of educating those 
whose interests we complained had been 
grossly neglected, and see us making no prac- 
tical application of one of the most certain 
maxims of political science? Does not a re- 
gard to the sincerity of our professions before 
the world—a regard to consistency and truth, 
as well as a regard to the interests of our 
country, demand the prompt attention and 
efficient action of Congress, in relation to this 
momentous subject? 

“To excite such «ttention and to secure 
such action your committee begs leave fur- 
ther to suggest that, although not furnished 
with the requisite data for anything like an 
accurate estimate of the number of children 
now in the Republic, and of a suitable age 
to enjoy the benefits of good schools, or of 
the number absolutely destitute of such ad- 
vantages, yet they are compelled to believe 
that the proportion of the latter class to the 
whole number now in the country is very 
great. Your committee sees it stated on 
what appears to be good authority that in 
the State of Pennsylvania, out of 400,000 
children of a proper age to be enjoying the 
advantages of schools, only 250,000 are in the 
actual enjoyment of such privileges, i. e., 
three-fifths, or a little more than half the 
whole number of children. In the States 
west and southwest of Pennsylvania prob- 
ably much smaller proportion are found in 
reach of school instruction, And all this des- 
titution, notwithstanding the comparative 
age, and tranquillity, and dense population, 
and prosperity of those States. What then 
must be the absolute destitution of very 
much the larger portion of the youth of our 
country—scattered as they, and recent as has 
been the introduction of many of them—and 
exposed as they have been to all the vicissi- 
tudes attendant upon new settlements, and 
the struggles of our recent revolution? 

“Though the present adult population of 
Texas perhaps contains as much, if not more, 
educated talent than the same amount of 
population in any other country so new on 
the face of the globe, yet this is no criterion 
by which to estimate the present advantages 
of our native and emigrating youth. Buta 
small portion of the educated talent as yet 
in our country is of native cultivation. Most 
of what we now possess of this indispensable 
material has been lured hither by the new 
and promising field so suddenly opened for 
its employment by our revolution. Few of 
the youth born and fostered on our own soil 
know anything of the advantages of the 
school. Those now growing up without edu- 
cation,as well as those of the same character, 
who, with their parents, we soon expect to 
join us here, will soon be beyond the reach of 
such advantages unless something is done, 
and that speedily, to meet their wants. For 
be it remembered, that the disproportion be- 
tween the educated and uneducated children 
in our country will greatly increase unless 
very prompt and efficient measures are de- 
vised and prosecuted to prevent that increas- 
ing disproportion. This disproportion be- 
tween the adult and youthful parts of your 
population will decrease as the difference be- 
tween married and unmarried emigrants to 
our country increases. And this will be the 
case as our country becomes secure from the 
fear of Indian and Mexican depredation, for 
we have thrown open our doors very wide. 
Already our invitations abound almost to the 
ends of the earth. We have offered a wide 
field to the enterprising—a noble theater to 
the aspiring—and a secure asylum to the op- 
pressed, Our invitations have been heard 
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and accepted by many. Already are the cur- 
rents of emigration setting this way; not only 
from all parts of the United States but aiso 
from England, from Ireland and Scotland, 
and from Protestant Germany. Tut these 
currents will necessarily float in upon our 
soil vast numbers of uneducated children to 
swell the numbers already here and still des- 
titute of the means of instruction. And these 
children, whatever may be their character 
and accomplishments, will soon be invested 
with all the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizens, of voters, and of parents. But shall 
they receive the knowledge requisite to fit 
them to sustain the dignity of citizens and 
to meet the responsibilities of the voter and 
the parent? Shall they be qualified by edu- 
cation of the proper kind—education of the 
feelings as well as intellect, to take, and 
maintain, and carry out expanded views of 
their personal, social, civil, and religious ob- 
ligations? Such education as shall render 
them competent to self-government, and for 
want of which they will be but the grovel- 
ling slaves of their mean and despicable pas- 
sions, or the pliant tools of the wily and am- 
bitious demagogues. 

“Our country has boundless sources of na- 
tional wealth still dormant in its soil, its 
forests and its minerals. Intellectual capa- 
bilities for developing these sources, will be 
attracted hither by our invitations and our 
pledges; but what will avail all our resources 
of wealth without the skill to bring them 
out; or, if discovered and developed, what 
would be their advantage without the knowl- 
edge to appropriate them to their legitimate 
ends? And whence can this knowledge and 
skill be obtained but from the moral and 
mental discipline which alone give right rea- 
son its proper predominance over the low 
and vulgar passions which are cherished by 
ignorance. 

“How is civil liberty to be continued, or 
self-government sustained, by those who 
know nothing of their principles? Upon the 
practicable application of the axiom already 
quoted does it depend whether our Govern- 
ment shall be a strong, and energetic, and 
happy, and permanent one—a praise among 
nations; or, a poor, weak, rickety, despicable, 
short-lived thing—scoffed and condemned by 
the enemies and pitied by the friends of 
rational liberty. 

“And whence is this necessary moral and 
mental discipline, and the elementary knowl- 
edge necessary to qualify the children of free- 
men to appreciate the privileges and meet 
the responsibilities which they must soon in- 
herit, except in institutions conducted by 
those who have made the human mind their 
study? As but few parents are qualified, or 
if they were are unwilling to take the time 
and trcuble to educate their children, it 
follows, of course, that if their children are 
educated at all, it must be by means of schools 
of some kind. 

“Now, that there will be schools as popula- 
tion flows into our country, and neighbor- 
hoods are formed, there can be no doubt. 

“But few parents will be found who will 
not be willing to make some effort to have 
their children instructed. But what shali be 
the general character of our institutions of 
elementary instruction? Shall they be such 
as Will really subserve the interests and an- 
swer the demands of education? Shall they 
be conducted by those who do not only know 
the value, and something of the capabilities 
of mind, but who also know how to elicit and 
give a proper direction to those capabilities? 
Or shall they be, as has too often an .d lament- 
ably been the case, but engines for crushing 
the youthful intellect, and repressing every 
noble aspiration of the opening mind, by be- 
ing entramed to the control of ignorant or 
vicious teachers? The character of Our 
schools, one the results of all future efforts 
in the cause of popular education 
mittee thinks, wi 1) be very mater j 
by the course which the adpea it C 
shall adopt. And the vital importance 
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future.well-being and permanency of our Na- 
tion must be our apology for the length of 
our report. We wish not merely to secure 
some action, prompt, and liberal, and efficient, 
but also intelligent and substantially bene- 
ficial to our posterity and tothe world. And 
may we not learn something, and profit some- 
thing too, in relation to our duty on this sub- 
ject, from what we have all seen in our 
parent land? And is not the present the time 
to profit by our experience and observation 
as to the defects and injurious tendencies of 
most of the common schools of which most 
of us Know anything? Surely now ts the time, 
if ever, to profit in this way—now, while our 
Government and our institutions are in their 
infancy, and society is in its forming state. 
“To secure the right kind of education for 
our youth, it is absolutely necessary that 
the right kind of teachers be secured. The 
moral character and literary qualifications of 
the instructors of the children of our coun- 
try are two points to which too much atten- 
tion cannot be directed. The relation which 
teachers of youth sustain, both to the taught 
and their parents, and through these to the 
whole community, involves obligations on 
the teacher's part of the very highest mo- 
rent. For, if the children entrusted to his 
care are blessed with kind, and faithful, and 
intelligent parents, it is of the utmost im- 
portance te the children that the parental 
influence be not counteracted by the moral 
delinquency of those who are called in to aid 
the parents in training their offspring for 
the discharge of the active duties of life. And 
if the children be so unfortunate as to have 
parents of a different character—either ig- 
norant of parental duty or indifferent to its 
vigorous and persevering discharge, much 
more is it important that this defect should 
be as far as possible remedied by well-con- 
ceived and well-directed efforts of their 
teachers. In every case, then, it is of the 
first importance that instructors of children 
should be disposed, as well as qualified, to 
educate the feeling, as well as the intellect, 
of those committed to their care. But there 
is no reason to expect this from persons of 
indolent, or irregular, or licentious habits, 
or of men of mercenary impulses—by persons 
whose views and aims are bounded by the 
narrow horizon of interest or passion, seldom 
or never looking to, or incapable of appre- 
ciating the dignity of the vocation which 
brings them into contact with the germs of 
thoughts and feelings, in minds upon the 
proper culture of which the usefulness of 
individuals, the happiness of families, yea, 
the interests of nations, and the destinies 
of eternity, may, in many important re- 
sp2cts, so materially depend. And yet, have 
we not all seen persons of this description 
by the recklessness or parsimony of parents 
and guardians of youth, thrust into this in- 
teresting and responsible vocation, or in- 
duced to seek it that they might obtain a 
piece of bread, and a shelter, and a coat. 
“But the teaching profession needs equally 
to be guarded against the intrusion of ig- 
norant and incompetent, as well as vicious 
aspirants. Persons who themselves have not 
learned to think, how shall they teach others 
to think? Can those who have received no 
severe mental training be expected to fur- 
nish such a training to others? Such teach- 
ers, or rather empirics, may keep youth about 
the vestibule of knowledge, but can never 
conduct them beyond the threshold of men- 
tal accomplishment—and It is idle to expect 
such a result from those who themselves have 
never passed the threshold. What we want, 
then, are teachers who will appreciate the 
responsibility of dealing with beings just 
forming their character for personal happi- 
ness and relative usefulness. Teachers who 


shall be qualified to train both the intellect 
and heart of those who are just beginning 
to think and feel on the momentous and 
complicated interests of human life—of do- 
mestic and social and civil and religious 
privileges and duties. 


“But to secure such teachers, the teaching 
profession must take a more elevated stand 
in public estimation. Its importance to the 
whole community must be more generally 
felt and acknowledged. This will require a 
corresponding elevation of the standard of 
professional qualification in the instructors 
of youth. Such an elevation as will demand 
a degree of native talent, and a severity and 
extent of mental discipline and professional 
training on the part of the teacher of youth 
by no means inferior to that required by any 
of the learned profession. In order to do 
this, inducements must be held out suffi- 
cient to make the teaching profession to be 
sought and pursued by those whose talents 
and accomplishments would entitle them to 
a far higher rank in the public estimation 
than has usually been accorded to the mere 
schoolmaster. This cannot be done until 
quack schoolmasters are discountenanced— 
until they are regarded with the same dis- 
gust and odium which ought to drive the 
empiric doctor and pettifogging lawyer from 
every intelligent and refined community. 

“Congress has thought it proper to pro- 
tect the community, and the medical and 
legal professions, by special enactments re- 
quiring candidates for public favor to sus- 
tain satisfactory examination, or to exhibit 
suitable credentials before persons compe- 
tent to judge of professional qualifications— 
and it is not so much the fault of the laws as 
of the guardians of those Jaws that so many 
unworthy and incompetent persons are per- 
mitted to insinuate themselves into the pro- 
fessional ranks, and, to tamper with the 
lives, and property of the people—and may 
not the magnitude of the interests devolv- 
ing upon the instructors of our youth as rea- 
sonably demand a similar protection of our 
National Legislature? A board of censors 
for particular districts, similar to our boards 
of medical censors, by whom all persons 
wishing to engage in the business of public 
instruction should be closely and thoroughly 
examined and recommended, would seem to 
be one means of enhancing the reputation of 
the teaching profession, and of guarding the 
public confidence against so frequent abuse 
as it has been wont to suffer. 

“But in order to secure teachers of com- 
petent talents and accomplishments, such 
as shall bring their profession up to an 
equality in public estimation with the legal, 
clerical, and medical professions, something 
more substantial must be granted them than 
legal protection, or the honor their true po- 
sition in society justly demands for them. 
The emoluments of a vocation so laborious 
and responsible, and requiring talents and 
accomplishments, by no means more common 
or easily attained than those of any of the 
learned professions, should bear some pro- 
portion to those of any of these professions. 

“Until this is the case, men who may be 
every way qualified for the business of in- 
struction, if they engage in it at all, it will 
only be as a stepping-stone to the more lu- 
crative of the profession. They will occupy 
this merely as a vantage ground while they 
survey the more promising fields of literary 
or professional pursuit; and will only occur 
till they can secure something to liquidate 
past debts, and to pay their way while pre- 
paring for some more lucrative vocation. It 
cannot be expected that ardent young men, 
whose preparatory course has been as pro- 
tracted and expensive as that of others, will 
choose the business of instructing youth, ata 
salary of $800 or $1,000 annually, while the 
same talents and accomplishments, if de- 
voted to the pursuit of medical or legal prac- 
tice, promises from $3,000 to $4,000. With a 
difference of pecuniary advantages in view, it 
cannot be expected that those who are really 
qualified for the instruction of youth will 
continue in such a business longer than they 
can avoid it. 

“Then it becomes a question of great in- 
terest, how shall competent teachers be suit- 
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ably compensated in our country? Shall the 
matter be left to the ability and discretion 
of every neighborhood and district to fur. 
nish its own teachers; and if they are rich 
and liberal, or sufficiently numerous, ang 
desire it, to find a good teacher and pay him 
well, or if they be few and poor, however 
solicitous they may be to secure good teach. 
ers for their children, yet be obliged to em. 
ploy those who will serve them for smal) 
salaries; or, if they care nothing about the 
matter, shall nothing be done to enlighten 
them on the subject of parental duty, and 
to secure for their children, among whom 
may be found many capable of becoming 
ornaments to their Nation and blessings to 
their kind, and the requisite instrumentali- 
ties for involving and training their latent 
capabilities? 

“Or shall liberal appropriations of the pub. 
lic means be secured to every neighborhood, 
which, together with what the neighbor. 
hood may be able to furnish, may be suf- 
ficient to secure the services of competent 
teachers for all the neighborhoods in our 
Republic? 

“Or shall liberal appropriations to a num- 
ber of the most eligible and accessible points 
secure the establishment of suitable literary 
institutions, at which either a primary or 
more extensive education may be furnished 
at as little expense as possible to all classes 
of the community who may be at all inclined 
to avail themselves of the benefits of such 
institutions? 

“For our country, this latter plan seems 
the most desirable. Owing to the scattered 
condition of our population, but few neigh. 
borhoods can afford, unassisted, to sustain 
a well-qualified teacher; of course many chil- 
dren must either be sent from home or re- 
main destitute of all the advantages of 
schools. 

“But let such schools be established as the 
wants of the country may require, at suit- 
able points where boarding can be furnished 
cheap, and tuition gratis, to those who may 
be unable to pay both for board and tuition. 
Let great care be taken in the selection of 
locations, and of teachers, and of superin- 
tendents. Let these be well paid by the pub- 
lic, and the public will not lose by educating 
its own youth at home, where it can be done, 
if the proper exertions are made. 

“Your committee, therefore, recommend 
the adoption of the following bill. 

“E. W. CULLEN, Chairman.” 


Mr. President, the foundation laid by the 
Honorable Ezekiel W. Cullen more than a cen- 
tury ago in the Republic of Texas has been 
ably carried forward by Mr. Hugh Roy Cullen 
and his wife Lillie, of Houston, Tex., through 
gifts and contributions of more than $100,- 
000,000 to religious and educational insti- 
tutions, for the construction of hospitals, 
colleges of medicine, and general educational 
purposes. 

Mr. Cullen is a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Houston—and 
in addition matched dollar for dollar the 
amount contributed by the colored people of 
Houston, Tex., for a university devoted en- 
tirely to their education. This university 1s 
now a part of the University of Texas. 

They have devoted their lives to the de- 
velopment of the State of Texas and the 
Nation, in the interest of creating employ- 
ment and business opportunities for the 
youth of our country. 

Mr. President, this Nation cannot fail to 
continue to grow and expand its influence 
for good throughout the world when the 
third generation of Americans, as represent- 
ed by the Roy Cullens of Houston, Tex., con- 
tinue to carry on, 

Mr. Ezekiel Cullen laid the foundation in 
his report for the school system in the Re- 
public of Texas—and Mr. Hugh Roy Cullen, 
his grandson, is continuing the work 110 
years later. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of his forthright manner of meet- 
ing the issues confronting the Congress 
of the United States during these times 
of uncertainty and indecision, I hand to 
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work and debates in the Senate of the 
United States of the Honorable GEORGE 
WwW. Matone, Nevada, during hte Eighti- 
eth Congress: 
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SUMMARY OF WORK AND REMARKS BY SENATOR 
GEORGE W. MALONE 


The second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress ended on June 20, 1948. At this time 
{I want to give a short summary of my con- 
tribution to the legislative work of this Con- 
ress and outline the main reasons for the 
stand I have taken on the major issues. This 
summary is based on the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, in which all debates as well as pertinent 
speeches and letters are reprinted. 


ON THE $6,000,000,000 BUDGET CUT 


On February 26, 1947, I took the floor to 
announce my wholehearted support for the 
attempt to reduce the Federal budget by 
$6,000,000,000. I also voiced my support for 
the bill, introduced by the Senator from 
Wyoming, Mr, RoBrRTSON, proposing an in- 
dependent audit of all the agencies of the 
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Federal Government for the last 14 years. I 
cited as an example of the expansion of the 
Federal budget the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce, which had amounted 
to less than $45,000,000 in 1939, and had risen 
in the intervening years to the point where 
the request for the fiscal year 1947-48 
amounted to $199,000,000. In that speech I 
made the following statement: 

“It is my present opinion that such a re- 
duction as is proposed can be made without 
impairing or injuring in any way the proper 
Support of the armed services and efficient 
peacetime budget for the operation of the 
United States Government.” 


ON THE PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY BILL (H. R. 2157) 


On March 21, I took the floor to voice my 
support for the portal-to-portal pay bill, re- 
lieving employers of the suits for back pay by 
placing a 2-year limit on the applicability of 
such suits. In support of the bill, I made the 
following statement: 

“Mr. President, to claim back pay for time 
expended not previously considered com- 
pensable by either employee or employer is so 
patently not in the public interest as almost 
to preclude serious discussion.” 

This bill was later enacted into law and 
prevented very serious economic dislocations 
which might have arisen due to the billions 
of dollars which might have been payable 
for the accumulated portal-to-portal pay over 
a period of many years. 


ON THE AMENDMENT TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946 


On March 25, 1947, I spoke on the floor of 
the Senate on the amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. This amendment pro- 
posed to displace the present Atomic Energy 
Commission and establish an Atomic Energy 
Control Board, consisting of the Secretary of 
State as chairman, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, plus two members 
to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

This amendment, which was introduced by 
Senator Ecton for himself and Senators Mc- 
CARTHY, OVERTON, THOMAS, and myself, was 
referred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The committee took no action. 

I supported this amendment in the belief 
that the danger of Communist expansion 
which we were trying to halt through our 
Greek-Turkish aid program required the 
Secretary of State to be a more important 
figure in the control of atomic energy. In 
this speech I analyzed our program of “con- 
taining” Russia, and I pointed out certain 
fallacies and dangers inherent in this ap- 
proach: 

“Our own generation has experienced two 
devastating world wars. Our people were 
never properly informed of the approach of 
either of them, or of the great principle 
and policy upon which the decision to enter 
them was made. 

“This time they have a right to know. 
They have the right to be fully and com- 
pletely informed of not only the great over- 
all plan of which our entry into Greece and 
Turkey is a part, but they have a right to 
know what the alternative to such a plan 
might be, what would be the consequences 
of our refusal to enter into the European 
and Asiatic internal conflicts which have con- 
tinued periodically throughout all recorded 
history, 

“An argument used against the contain- 
ment program is that it will drain us of 
human resources, mental energies, and most 
of our physical resources of mine, forest, and 
field; and that we are playing into the hands 
of the Russians by exhausting ourselves. 

“We want peace and we are ready to sacri- 
fice for peace. The trouble seems to be that 
the Russians, truly Asiatics, are fired with a 
fanatic zealousness for communism which to 
them is religion. They think it is their 
destiny to convert the future world to the 
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system of cooperative living and the elimina- 
tion of competition.” 

To keep that peace, and to keep America 
strong, I advocated putting into the hands 
of the Secretary of State, the control of 
atomic energy, since this is the greatest na- 
tional security and  peace-enforcement 
weapon of all time. 

ON THE NOMINATION OF DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 

I participated in the very extensive de- 
bate on the nomination of David E. Lilien- 
thal to the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
based my opposition to his appointment on 
the fact that no investigation of the nomince 
had been requested of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. I cited the Atomic Energy 
Act, which required such investigation. In 
this connection I stated: 

“It comes then as a considerable surprise 
to find that no Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation report has ever been ordered, or made, 
in the case of any of the candidates for 
appointment to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, including Mr. Lilienthal. Since this 
Commission could become the most power- 
ful body in the world, within a matter of 
months or years, such investigation and 
clearance would seem to be doubly impor- 
tant.” 

I threw my support to the motion of Sen- 
ator Bricker, of Ohio, to recommit the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Lilienthal. This motion was 
later defeated. 

ON GREEK-TURKISH AID (S. 938) 


During the debate on Greek-Turkish aid 
on April 21, 1947, I warned the country that 
it would be dangerous to embark on a policy 
which might lead us into war and which 
might lead to further huge expenditures. 

“It is not the cost of the first skirmish 
which must be considered, but the total prep- 
arations which must, inevitably, be in- 
volved.” 

I pointed out the cost. of aid to Greece up 
to date, including the UNRRA help, loans, 
and so forth. In our foreign policy, so I sug- 
gested, we are propping up the British Empire 
and supporting the totalitarian regime of 
Greece, a regime which does not have the 
confidence of the Greek people. 

“If, in the alleged name of freedom, the 
United States is to directly associate itself 
with such destructive processes as those to 
which I am calling attention, we shall earn, 
not the love and fealty of these people, but 
their hatred. We shall then be in the unen- 
viable position of attempting to force the 
allegiance of these peoples to our common 
cause at the point of guns. The British are 
discovering how ineffective that is in India, 
Egypt, Palestine, and elsewhere. We shall 
undergo an identical experience.” 

“I do not claim for a moment that we 
should sit inert in a world beset with difficul- 
ty and danger. Ionly claim that what we are 
doing is either too little or too much, that we 
have no right to back fascist dynasties 
against the wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and that, if it is our intention to operate 
independently of the moral principles upon 
which our Nation was founded, we shall lose 
the support of the peoples of the world who 
now are looking to us for leadership out of 
this great morass,” 

“I claim that it will be necessary to make 
a general master plan in support of our secu- 
rity, in which our objectives will be made 
really clear, the total expenditures estimated 
and the pathway down which the American 
people are to travel completely shown.” 

I sounded the warning that we had bee: 
forced into two world wars without any clear 
idea of where we were going: 

“Now is the time to stop, look, and listen 
and if we are going into a third world war, 
let our action be taken after full considera- 
tion and understanding that it is in further- 
ance of an American policy formulated b 
Americans and for Ame. i 


icans. 
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ON THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT ACT (S. 1126) 


Another important issue which concerned 
our country was the enactment of the Labor- 
Management Act. On May 9, 1947, I offered 
an amendment to the Federal Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 which would 
preserve the balance of collective bargain- 
ing power between employers and employees. 
This amendment required the employer to 
accept and establish a union shop if three- 
fourths of the employees voted for the estab- 
lishment of a union shop. In proposing the 
amendment I said: 

“I am ready to vote for legislation which 
will regulate employees in the same way that 
employers are regulated. I shall not vote 
to destroy either one of them. That is my 
reason for offering the amendment.” 

The amendment was extensively debated 
and finally rejected. Believing, as I did, in 
the preservation of balance between labor 
and management, I voted against passage of 
the bill. 

The following are excerpts from the Sen- 
ate debate on May 9, 1947: 

“Mr. MALONE. We are making it unlawful 
for the employer to agree with the employees 
on a closed shop. 

“Diverting at this point, if the Senator 
{Tarr} will permit me further to comment, 
many employers, especially in the newspaper 
business, like the closed shop. Many editors 
in my State like the closed shop, because 
when they ask for a certain type of worker 
they can obtain a qualified worker without 
any further conversation. 

“J will not object to the outlawing of the 
closed shop if provision is made for the pres- 
ervation of the collective-bargaining power 
through the union shop. 

“The point on which I heartily disagree 
with the Senator from Ohio js this: When we 
leave the question open for bargaining— 
end naturally there is no reason for leaving 
it open unless it is thought that some em- 
ployers would not want it—I do not know 
the employees in the Senator’s State, but in 
my area they will still get the union shop, 
even though we shall again have strikes, 
picket lines, rioting, and everything else we 
have gone through in the past 10 or 15 years. 
Men will quit their jobs and walk out when 
refused the union shop under this legisla- 
tion, and they will ultimately get the union 
shop. So long as we know that they will 
ultimately get it, as the able Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMsB] has so ably 
said, why not eliminate that particular bone 
of contention and concentrate on things 
which we think are necessary subject for col- 
lective bargaining, namely, wages, working 
conditions, and other important matters? 

“Mr. Revercoms. Thet is not interfered 
with by the amendment offered by the Sena- 


tor from Nevada. His amendment simply 
provides, and I think it is entirely sound, 


that if three-fourths of the employees desire 
a union shop—and a union shop is recognized 
upon a majority vote in the bill as it is now 
written—that they shall have it. If I may 
say it again, by providing for such a decision 
by the employees we will remove one of the 
greatest causes of contention between the em- 
ployer and the employees. Such a provision 
will not interfere with collective bargaining. 
Once the men vote to have their union shop, 
they proceed then with collective bargaining 
upon another issue. It seems to me that 
if we are to have peaceful relations the most 
definite way is to define the rights of both 
sides and to remove from contention most 
of the issues which may arise. 

“As I previously stated, the amendment 
of the able Senator from Nevada appeals to 
me as one which would remove a great con- 
tention in collective bargaining between the 
employer and the employees; and it would 
not do a wrong to the employer when it per- 
mits the employees, through a three-fourths 
vote, to say, ‘We wanta union shop.’ * * *® 


“It seems to me, as a practical matter, 
that if three-fourths of the employees of a 
plant want a union shop they will either get 
a union shop or there will be a serious dis- 
pute and labor clash. Why not provide, if 
three-fourths of them want it, that they 
may have a union shop, and remove the 
issue completely between employer and em- 
ployees? That is the feature of the amend- 
ment which appeals to me. 

“Mr. Matone. If we go far enough to say 
to free people in America, including both em- 
ployees and employers, “If you want a closed 
shop you cannot have it,” I agree with the 
Senator that we should go one step further 
and provide a fair opportunity for a fair 
substitute in which necessary protection and 
collective bargaining power can be provided 
and preserved. 

“I point out to the able Senator that what 
he is doing is simply trading the closed shop 
for an opportunity to bargain for something 
which, from the employees’ standpoint, never 
could be a satisfactory substitute. But I 
am willing to vote for it if a proper substi- 
tute through the union shop can be provided, 
because I think it will remove the criticism 
that qualified workers have in the past been 
prevented from obtaining jobs. But under 
the present legislation we simply provide that 
the employer may hire anyone he wishes to 
hire and could continuously feed nonunion 
employees into a plant and gradually get 
rid of union employees, such as when a union 
man quit his job, or there was reason for 
letting him go, the new employee would not 
need to join the union. In a very short time 
there would be no union. So I repeat what 
I said when I offered the amendment, that I 
will vote for any just regulation of unions 
and corporations alike, but I will not vote 
to destroy either.” 

In an address on July 26, 1947, included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I said: 

“The Taft-Hartley labor legislation is 
wrong in principle. In the first place, the 
Government should not be in the business 
of regulating either the employer or the em- 
ployees beyond seeing that they obey the laws 
of the land as everybody else is required to 
do. The principle of the Wagner Act was 
wrong in the first place, and the mere fact 
that we passed another act of a slightly dif- 
ferent character on the same principle does 
not make it right. Under the principle of 
Federal board control the swing of the pendu- 
lum could continue to vibrate with the politi- 
cal philosophy and fortunes of the party in 
power for generations. It should be decided 
upon basic principles and then left alone. 

“The Taft-Hartley labor act, together with 
the Wagner Act, should be repealed. There 
should be no Government labor boards with 
authority to direct either the employer or 
the employees to do anything. . 

“In their place there should be enacted a 
simple statement of national policy which in 
effect would lay down the principle that: 

“Employees and employers alike shall have 
the right to self-organization, to form, to 
join, or assist organizations to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid and protection. 

“The Federal Government could very well 
continue the principle of the conciliation 
board—having no authority whatsoever, ex- 
cept to cooperate with both parties to a dis- 
pute—and then only when invited to sit in— 
and perhaps to hold hearings and make pub- 
lic their findings. Any necessary authority 
should be vested in the States. They alone 
have the power to keep the peace. 

“The maintenance of free collective bar- 
gaining and the integrity of contracts be- 
tween employers and employees is the only 
solution for that age-old problem between 
the man who hires the work done and the 
man who works with his hands. And that 
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should be the scope of the Government 
statutes.” 

When the question of overriding the Presi. 
dent’s veto of the bill arose I took the floor 
again (June 23, 1947) and gave the reasons 
for my stand: 

“Mr, President, the solution, then, does not 
lie in superimposing another layer of com. 
plicated Federal laws and machinery on top 
of an act which itself, for the most part 
should be repealed. The solution lies in 
the defeat of the administration in 1948, so 
that the Government may assume, in reg. 
tion to worker-management disagreements 
the role of making the rules and fairly aq- 
ministering them. 

“I am therefore constrained to make my 
position crystal clear. I am not prolabor or 
promanagement. I am pro-United States. 
As I have repeatedly stated, I will vote to 
regulate both the worker’s bargaining unit 
and management, but I will not vote to 
break or unduly weaken either one. 

“Mr. President, I believe in less Government 
meddling, not more, as applied to worker- 
management relations and all other Govern- 
ment functions in this Nation. It is time 
we stopped the labor-management pendulum 
from swinging back and forth and determine 
where that old dong ought to hang.” 

I voted not to override the President's veto 
of the bill, but it was passed again with a 
two-thirds majority. 

ON THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


During the debate on the ratification of 
the peace treaty with Italy, I expressed my 
objections (June 5, 1947) to ratification of 
that document on the grounds that its pro- 
visions would throw the Italian Nation into 
the hands of Russia, and that the repara- 
tions granted to Russia and its satellites 
would bring slavery to hundreds of thousands 
of Italian workers laboring to process the 
goods for Russia and its satellite nations. 
We would have to assume the burden of sup- 
porting them while they labored with supply- 
ing Russia and other iron-curtain countries 
with $360,000,000 of reparations through their 
work of processing raw materials. In that 
vein, I made the following statement: 

“Italy is not self-supporting but is in chaos, 
and this treaty furthers the chaos. More- 
over, since the United States has participated 
in a huge loan to Italy this year, we are in the 
neat position of underwriting these repara- 
tions to be furnished to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, including the war material already re- 
ferred to. It is also of interest, in reference 
to this treaty, to realize that we have broken 
our word to the Italians, who were assured 
by both Churchill and Roosevelt that they 
would not be subject to any of these humilia- 
tions and punitive actions. On the liberation 
of Rome, June 5, 1944, Roosevelt asserted the 
right of a free Italy opposed to fascism to 
enter the community of nations on equal 
terms.” 


AMOUNT OF ITALIAN LABOR REQUIRED AS 
REPARATIONS IN PEACE TREATY 


“Article 74 of the pending treaty provides 
that Italy shall pay the Soviet Union and the 
states of Albania, Ethiopia, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia a total of $360,000,000 in repara- 
tions during a period of 7 years. These repa- 
rations are to be paid out of Italy’s current 
production through the countries concerned 
furnishing the raw materials and Italian 
wage earners furnishing labor valued at $360,- 
000,000 without pay or subsistence of any 
ied; 4 oF \* 

“Mr. President, the pending Italian treaty, 
including the provision for the payment by 
Italy of $360,000,000 to four foreign nations 
as reparations, definitely sets a 7-year slave- 
labor policy for the Italian Nation, and I shall 
show that it could cost this Government 
$1,000,000,000 during that period to support 
the 198,000 Italian laborers who could be re- 
quired in discharging Italy’s obligations. In 
addition, the necessary processing of raw ma- 
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terials to fulfill the obligations undertaken 
through the approval of this treaty could 
well require more than 18,000 highly paid 
sian foremen to supervise the 7 years’ 







1 the increased value of the manufac- 
tured products. Thus, the amount of re- 
quired work to discharge the reparations obli- 
vations could well be greatly increased. 

~ Mr, President, this was the way the pyra- 
s were built. In my humble opinion, the 








be a party to such an agreement. Certainly 
the slave-labor provisions of this treaty have 
little resemblance to the ringing slogans 
aking the world safe for democracy’ and 
ur freedoms’ coined for World Wars I 
nd II.” 
In the course of the debate I gave a care- 
ful analysis of the cost to this country of 
eereeing to the terms of peace, with the huge 
reparations to go to the four nations behind 
the iron curtain. 
ON THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE TAX-REDUC- 
TION BILL 

On the the question of overriding the 
President's veto of the tax-reduction bill 

H. R. 3950) I went on record as follows 
(July 18, 1947): 

“If we, by excessive taxation, remove the 
incentive for venture capital to exert its ex- 
panding influence on our economy, we are 
kiiling the goose that lays the golden eggs— 
we are throttling the very thing we are striv- 
ing to nourish. 

“We are justly proud of our productive 
capacity, but we must not let this pride blind 
us in realizing from whence it comes. 

“Within our large businesses and corpora- 
tions the supply of capital is provided by the 
thousands upon thousands of small investors 
who have bought a few shares of stock—ac- 
cepting a degree of risk comparable to the 
expected gain. 

“I do not suggest such a tax cut without 
full realization of the economic necessity of 
also reducing the Federal debt, maintain- 
ing a strong foreign policy, providing for an 
ade ,te national defense, and for the neces- 
st of Government. The tax cut here 
proposed will, in my opinion act as a stim- 
ulant—not a deterrent—to the objectives. 
The urgency of a tax cut at this time is 
predicated on the very nature of our free- 
enterprise system.” 

The tax cut did not become effective, how- 
ever, since less than two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators voted to override the President's veto. 

On March 22, 1948, we passed H. R. 4790— 
our third tax-reduction bill for the Eightieth 
session—this time over the veto of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

An excerpt from my debate on the tax 
bill at the time of its passage follows: 

“Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, the long- 
established administration tax policy of 
Siphoning off wage and income increases 
through taxes for the alleged purpose of 
preventing inflation has effectively dried up 
the sources of risk capital, but has notoriously 
failed to prevent inflation. This policy, if 
followed to its logical conclusion, means 
that ultimately all capital expenditure must 
come from Government sources, since no 
private capital would be available for such 
investments. 

“It ts the same general policy adopted by 
the administration in regard to the so-called 
strategic and critical minerals and materials 
production—a policy that we are a ‘have 
not’ nation, and must import such minerals 
and materials from the low-wage foreign 
countries. Then the administration pro- 
ceeds to adopt a selective free-trade policy, 
through the Reciprocal Trade Act, thereby 
putting our high-wage, high-living-standard 
workers in direct competition with the low- 
wage, low-living-standard European and Asi- 
atic workers, and bringing about the very 
scarcity which the administration predicted 


in tne first place. 
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“The chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Mr. Emil Schram, has said that 
the market for risk securities has dried up. 
That has been caused by the very policies 
instituted to siphon off the wage increases 
and the other increases in income, the money 
50 obtained to be used, presumably, for in- 
creased expenditures for our own Govern- 
ment, and for foreign expenditures. In the 
last few years, the administration seems to 
have had a policy, culminating notably in 
the Marshall plan, to make up the trade- 
balance deficits of all the countries of Eu- 
rope. If we do that, we shall, presumably 
also have to make up the trade-balance 
deficits of all the other countries of the 
world—not only their trade-balance deficits 
with us, but their trade-balance deficits 
arising from other sources. If these policies 
continue, it seems to me there is no question 
but that eventually we shall have to appro- 
priate money for business purposes in this 
country, just as is being done today in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. In other words, such a 
policy will bring about the very thing that 
those responsible for the policy, say they are 
trying to prevent. 

“Furthermore, if we are setting a prece- 
dent as admitted by a spekesman for the 
Marshall plan—of making up the trade- 
balance deficits from all sources of all of the 
European countries each year—we will then 
have to include the Asiatic countries—and 
permanently adopt the selective free-trade 
policy through the Reciprocal Trade Act— 
and going into a world trade organization 
with 57 nations, each with one vote, with 
the announced purpose of dividing the pro- 
duction and consumption of the world—then 
we will be one economic world and financing 
it all. 

“Mr. President, I am supporting this bill 
and only wish that time had been available 
to reorganize the entire structure of the leg- 
islation to provide risk capital and an in- 
centive for such investments. 

“It is well known that mining, for example, 
is a speculative enterprise; then when risk 
capital is not available and our high-wage 
living standard workers are put into compe- 
tition with the low-wage European and 
Asiatic countries, then the result is the dry- 
ing up of the mines of this Nation. About 
90 percent of the operating mines have closed 
for these reasons.” 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
ECONOMIC SUZCOMMITTEE 

On July 26, 1947, I had inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD a preliminary state- 
ment of the work of the National Resources 
Economic Subcommittee. This statement 
gave an outline of the work accomplished to 
date. This committee was created in Feb- 
ruary of 1947 to “make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the factors affect- 
ing minerals, fuels, forestry, fisheries, and 
reclamation projects,” to report the results 
of its study, and to make recommendations. 
The United States Department of the Inte- 
rior made an inventory of the United States 
minerals position early in 1944. This study 
was presented to the committee and became 
a part of the published hearings. 

“The committee is collecting all available 
data to show the relative seif-sufficiency of 
the United States in metals and minerals, 
the domestic compared with the fore'gn costs 
of production of these minerals, and a study 
of the reasons for the differences in cost.” 

The preliminary statement treated of the 
results of the hearings and the position of 
the United States in regard to certain re- 
sources. The committee, of which I am 
chairman, will hold further hearings on the 
factors affecting the production of minerais, 
agriculture, fuels, forestry, and fishery prod- 
ucts, which include reciprocal trade treaties, 
tariffs, subsidies, quotas, empire preference 
rates, and the manipulation of foreign cur- 
rencies, including the sterling bloc. 
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The committee has already published the 
Minerais Position of the United States, and 
is now preparing, through hearings and re- 
search, a report on the Puels Position of the 
United States, which should be published 
early in 1949. 


ON INTERIM AID FOR FRANCE, ITALY, AUSTRIA 
(S, 1774) 

During the prolonged debate (November 
26, 28, December 1, 1947) on interim aid to 
France, Austria, and Italy, I joined with seven 
other Senators in proposing an amendment 
which, in the main, provided for the send- 
ing of relief supplies to the recipient coun- 
tries and to make the supplies available to 
the people without charge. I gave examples 
of the abuse which was going on with the 
sale of American relief goods in the recipient 
countries, when the respective governments 
were selling the goods under the provision to 
deposit the receipts in a revolving fund. 

Another of the provisions of the amend- 
ment was to cut the appropriations from 
$597,000,000 to $400,000,000, and at this time 
I had the following to say: 

“The reasons for the amendment are clear. 
There are two things we wish to do: First, 
prevent the goods from being turned into 
money by the recipient countries and used 
for the support of the governments and per- 
sons currently in power; and second, we wish 
to prevent the goods from going immediately 
into the black markets, white markets, free 
markets, or whatever they may be called, with 
the result that hungry people who are work- 
ing for the current wage rates cannot pur- 
chase them, and certainly the unemployed 
cannot secure them. We provide for a re- 
duction of the $597,090,000 appropriation to 
$400,C00,0C0. We believe $400,000.00 to be 
sufficient.” 

This amendment was not passed. Then I 
propose to force the recipient countries to de- 
posit their own currencies, received from the 
sale of United States supplies to their peo- 
ples, in the United States Treasury. This 
suggestion, however, was not accepted either. 
In my argumenis I pointed out how unten- 
able the financial position of the recipient 
countries was, due to their policy of artificial 
valuation. 

Despite the fact that I did not like the pro- 
visions of this bill, I voted for it, in order 
to help alleviate any possible distress and 
hunger in the three European countries. 

ON THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
(H.R. 4840) 

During the several days’ debate on the I lar- 
shall plan, in early March of 1948, I took issue 
with it on various counts. I pointed cut 
the lack of a definite foreign policy and ad- 
vocated a return to the Monroe Doctrine: 
to define the areas and countries of the world 
which were essential to our security to pro- 
tect. Then I went on to show that we were 
leading to bankruptcy by taking on ourselves 
to balance the total payments deficit of the 
Marshall-plan countries. 

Nations like England and France, whose 
recovery has gone beyond the industrial pro- 
duction of prewar days, were to be allowed 
to finance a tremendous industrial expan- 
sion at cur cost. A repayment of the money 
lent to the Marshall-pian countries would 
be impossible through the imports of stra- 
tegic minerals and raw materials without 
dealing ovr own domestic industries a death 
blow. I attacked the fuzzy thinking which 
led to the feeding of the hungry and the de- 
fense of this country all in one program. 
Those two issues are not part of the same 
problem and should be considered separately. 
I pointed out that the proposal of the Joint 





Congressional Air Policy Board for 35,000 
Planes weuld just cost the amount of the 
Marshall-aid prcgram with some funds leit 
over to aid the hungry peop!e over the next 
winter. The whole plan should he put on % 
loan basis in the form of a Reconstruction 
Corporation loan with strict cupervision and 
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investigation. In the proposed program we 
would be financing the nationalization of 
foreign industries. 

I further introduced data showing the 
conditions of foreign trade of the European 
countries with the nations behind the iron 
curtain. Specifically, I called attention to 
the fact that Great Britain’s trade agree- 
ments with Russia called for considerable 
exports of iron and steel products, war sur- 
pluses, and fabricated goods. Goods, which, 
of course, are in short supply in Europe, are 
thus going to Soviet Russia, and perhaps 
strengthening her war machine. 

Excerpts from my statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of March 8, 1948, follow: 
“PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE UNITED STaTES 

“1. The peace and safety of this Nation is 
seriously threatened, through the complete 
absence of a definite foreign policy, telling 
our own people and the nations of the world 
what we consider will threaten our ultimate 
peace and safety, and the complete absence 
of a military organization spearheaded by an 
air corps to enforce our pronouncement. 

“2. The basic subject of foreign policy has 
never been discussed with the American 
people, through two world wars, and now 
the Marshall plan is in the same category. 
The basic subject at issue (as it was in 
1823 when the Monroe Doctrine was estab- 
lished to protect South America and the 
Western Hemisphere from encroachment 
from the European empire-minded nations) 
is what areas—and naming the nations in the 
European and Middle East countries, includ- 
ing Asia and the South Seas—is it necessary 
for us to currently protect for our own ulti- 
mate safety? Until this decision is made no 
plan to make it effective can be intelligently 
discussed. 

“I challenge the State Department to name 
the nations of the 56 member countries of 
the United Nations Organization, whose in- 
tegrity we must currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety, to tell the world and 
the American people the truth, so that any 
empire-minded nations may be apprised of 
our intentions and thus avoid what could 
well develop into a third devastating world 
war, and that our own people may prepare for 
their own defense, through rebuilding our 
military organization spearheaded by an air 
corps that could keep any other nation on the 
ground in the event of war. 


*“KUNGRY PEOPLE — COMMUNISM — REHABILI- 
TATION OF INDUSTRY 


“3. It is impossible to consider the feeding 
of hungry people—the stopping of commu- 
nism—and the rehabilitation of industry as 
one subject. We only confuse ourselves. 

“As a result we mix our emotions with the 
facts and become unwilling victims of the 
greatest propaganda machine ever estab- 
lished in Washington; let us take them one 
at a time: 

“(a) Feeding emergency hungry people of 
Europe or of any other area is a matter of 
charity and must be so considered apart from 
other considerations. The Congress of the 
United States has appropriated nearly $1,500,- 
000,000 during the last 12 months for that 
purpose alone, and has appropriated $24,000,- 
000,000 and handed it to the nations of the 
world without hope of repayment since the 
close of World War II in 1945. 

“The December 1946 appropriation of $597,- 
000,000 is expected to last into March of 
this year; and the Congress is ready to con- 
sider further reasonable gifts for food, until 
Europe completes its third crop, to the extent 
that our own resources will withstand the 
impact without further inflation. 

“(b) Stopping communism through pro- 


testing the integrity of the nations of the 
world: that we decide, after full discussion 
and study, we must currently protect for our 
own ultimate safety, is a matter of our own 
integrity and frankness with our own citi- 


zens—and with the nations of the world, 


“If we should decide, after full considera- 
tion of our experience through two world 
wars—and our improved methods of defense 
and offense—that a threat to the integrity of 
any member nation of the United Nations 
Organization, by any other nation would 
constitute a threat to our ultimate safety— 
then President Monroe’s exact words could 
be utilized in announcing an extension of 
the established Monroe Doctrine, leaving out 
any reference to the Western Hemisphere, 
and say, in effect, to the world and to the 
American people that— 

“ ‘We owe it therefore to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.’ 

“We should then build at once a military 
force, spearheaded by an air corps that 
would bear silent evidence to all concerned 
that we were ready and able to enforce the 
extended dectrine, just as we have enforced 
the original Monroe Doctrine covering the 
western hemisphere for more than 125 years, 
and which kept us out of a major war for 
more than 75 years.” 

My opposition to the Marshall plan was 
also based on figures showing that $17,000,- 
000,000 proposed was more than the total 
assessed valuation of the 11 Western States; 
furthermore, I submitted figures indicating 
that the ERP nations had assets in this coun- 
try amounting to almost as much as the 
4-year figure for the whole program. We 
were supporting socialist experiments and 
we could not expect repayment of a single 
cent of the money expended for the ERP. 

In summing up my arguments against en- 
actment of the ERP I said: 

“Truth and integrity are the commodities 
badly needed in the world today. If the 
United Nations, our State Department, and 
the Congress of the United States, would bend 
their efforts toward reestablishing the in- 
tegrity of private investments by the other 
56 member nations of the United Nations, 
then many of the pressing industrial prob- 
lems would be automatically solved. The 
United Nations is dead at this time, but if 
we should extend the Monroe Doctrine to in- 
clude the areas and nations which we must 
currently protect for our own ultimate 
safety, then we would immediately revive that 
organization.” 


CN FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION (S. 472) 


During the debate on the bill providing 
Federal assistance to States and Territories 
in financing a minimum education program, 
on April 1, 1948, I took the floor of the Senate 
in opposition to passage of the bill. My argu- 
ments were based on several points. 

“Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
thought that the Federal Government must 
offer cooperation and assistance in the field of 
education, but I do not believe the manner in 
which such cooperation is to be extended 
through the pending legislation has been 
thoroughly explored, and I doubt the advisa- 
bility of adopting the presently proposed 
legislation.” 

The following editorial is from the April 7 
issue of the Carson City (Nev.) Appeal, Car- 
son City, Nev.; Arthur N. Suverkrup, editor 
and publisher: 


“CONGRATULATIONS FOR MALONE 


“All Nevadans who believe the funda- 
mentals of the republican form of govern- 
ment guaranteed by the Constitution of these 
United States certainly should applaud the 
action of the State’s junior United States 
Senctor, GEORGE W. MALONE, 

“Last week Senator MatLone followed the 
only course consistent with his oath of office 
and with the fundamentals of good govern- 
ment and continued freedom when he cast 
his vote against a measure which would re- 
sult in federalized education, 
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“Of course, the measure against which 
Senator Ma.one voted was disguised so that it 
purported to be # measure for aid to the 
schools. 

“The very last place where Federal usurza- 
tion of the rights of the individual anq 
of the State should strike is in the schools. 

“If the schools of the Nation are to remain 
the bulwark of these United States against 
totalitarianism, they must be kept ever free 
of the most faint vestige of Federal domina- 
tion. 

“Senator MALong, in opposing this vicious 
so-called aid measure, rightfully called at- 
tention to what the Supreme Court of the 
Nation has to say on the subject of what 
Federal aid actually means. 

“The Court, as quoted by Nevada's 
champion of State rights, and individual 
rights, said: 

“It is consistent with due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes.’ 

“That sums up the entire matter so that it 
can readily be understood. It shows the 
pitfalls which await the Nation if those who 
constantly harp for Federal so-called aid to 
the schools are to have their way. 

“Nothing could be more dangerous to a free 
nation than to have its educational program 
directed and controlled by the whims and 
fancies of bureaucrats, many of whom in re- 
cent years have openly embraced foreign 
ideologies. 

“Consider for a moment the implications 
if by some remote chance of an unkind fate 
the Nation should be saddled with the shame 
of a President of the caliber of Henry Wallace 
with his twisted and un-American ideas. 

“Control of the schools must be retained 
as nearly as possible at the individual level. 
The residents of each and every community 
are better able to judge the educational 
needs of their children than anyone else, 

“State aid for the schools with State domi- 
nation of the curriculum is bad enough. It 
is unthinkable that Federal domination will 
be permitted. 

“Surely Nevada has reason to Fe rroud of 
Senator MALONE’s stand on this issue. 

“Other grounds upon which Senator Ma- 
LONE based his opposition to the federaliza- 
tion of the schools are equally sound. 

“He points out that there has not been 
‘enough consideration given such legislation 
as to ways and means of assisting the indi- 
vidual school districts without setting a prec- 
edent where undue Federal influence might 
ultimately be exerted in the State educa- 
tional field.’ 

“Surely that statement reveals clear think- 
ing in the best tradition of a free nation. 

“The Senator then points out that, ‘while 
all of the States were to receive benefits and 
all of the States were to pay into the fund, 
the best information indicated that our own 
State would contribute annually $135,000 
more than it received.’ 

“That, too, is a most logical argument. 

“It could have been carried even further by 
pointing out that never does any State re- 
ceive the full benefit of taxes paid into the 
Federal Treasury which supposedly are re- 
turned in the form of grants, subsidies, or aid 
items. 

“Administration eats up much of the in- 
come, 

“The tax moneys which Nevada would pay 
toward the Federal subsidization program 
could be expended with greater benefit to 
the school children of Nevada if they were 
paid in the form of local, county, or Siate 
taxes. There would be less waste through 
bureaucratic maneuverings. 

“That $135,000 annual loss which Nevada 
would accept under the plan would go a long 
way toward providing better education for 
the State’s children—a great Ceal more bene- 
fit than would accrue even if the entire sum 
returned to Nevada, 
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“rg return to Senator MALoNe’s well- 
a ht-out statement in opposition to the 
id ion plan he points out that ‘sev- 
uggestions have been made for Federal 
icipation that would be entirely sepa- 
{ fromm direct appropriation for the edu- 
I fund. One coming from Nevada's 
Farl Wooster, superintendent of schools 
i R no, suggests a 50-50 matching of funds 
in t nsiruction of school buildings where 
t om Federal participation would cease when 
the building was ccmpleted and would set no 
nt for funds going directly into the 
rational system.’ 
\ ust admit there exists in many parts 
of » Nation, and even in Nevada, an urgent 
need for new school construction. Many 
persons feel such construction at this time is 
\ 









momic because of inflated building 
ut it is a need which must be met. 
“Federal grants for construction which 
uld cease when construction was com- 
jleted would give little room for centralized 
ination of curriculums, Buyt it must be 
admitted it would be an opening wedge and, 
fore, is not desirable. 
‘As the Senator says, ‘The danger, of 
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cot in any continuous participation 
through Federal funds direct into the educa- 
tional system, would be a greater and greater 
de dence upon those funds and an ac- 
cepta later of Federal direction cf their 
expei re.” 

Surely the freedom-loving, State’s-right- 
minded people of Nevada must egree with 
Senator MALONE in every phase of his 


on. 

Nevada's schools and the schools of each 
and every community must be kept public 
and must be kept free of insidicus encroach- 





For one thing, I voiced my fear that the 
presently contemplated apprcpriations for 
aid in education would finally lead to huge 
yenditures in this fleld, and when a future 
iinistration got around to suggesting 
what should be taught in the schools—the 
cconomy of the States would be dependent 
upon such subsidies that they could not ob- 
1 








ct; secondly, I quoted from a recent Su- 
yreme Court decision which asserted the 
right of the Government to regulate that 
vnich it subsidized. This could lead to in- 
-reasingly strict control of education by the 
Jeral Government, and would ultimately 
‘ke the jurisdiction over the education of 
citizens out of the hands of the States. 
iso pointed out that the legislation would 
t our State twice as much as it was to re- 
sive under the plan. In the final vote, 
ywever, the bill was passed over the op- 
position of 22 Senators. 
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ON FEDERAL HOUSING LEGISLATION (S. 866) 


During the debate on the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill (S. 866) I took the floor 
in cpposition to the measure. I based my 
reasoning on the fact that administration 
policies have led to the housing shortage, by 
Oostructing measures which would have led 
to a more abundant supply of materials. As 
ther factor the increase in prices may be 
cited, I opposed the bill also for the reason 
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that there was an abundance of public hous- 
ing acts, including the FHA. 


In this vein I made the following state- 


w~ 


“We often forget, in the press of new leg- 


islation, what has gone before—and the mere 
fact that little of the previous legislation 
Was successful seems to give added impetus 
to the new proposals instead of combing out 


and coordinating the old.” 

I submitted some material showing the 
duplication of effort in some of the United 

‘tes housing agencies, and I pointed out 
was time to review the various laws 
-d for public housing and to coordi- 
hate the efforts made. 

Finally I suggested that the FHA was the 
logical agency to carry on the work. In 
tac first place, the FHA did not cost the 
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Government any money, and, secondly, it 
had accomplished a lot in making housing 
available. 

“It is admitted that the Federal Housing 
Act needs some amendments. I shall briefly 
outline some of the amendments which, in 
my opinion, will be helpful. It is my cur- 
rent conviction that it will be best for the 
Congress to work on legislation which it can 
enact, and which will result in the construc- 
tion of the needed housing in a business- 
like way instead of creating overlapping 
agencies because of new legislation in addi- 
tion to the existing public housing acts 
already on the books.” 

The three amendments which I suggested 
for making the FHA more efiective concerned 
an increase in the amounts for moderniza- 
tion loans, the recognition of cranges in 
construction-cost levels, and the extension 
of some of the special provisions of the 
Housing Act for another year. I submitted 
these recommendations in the belief that 
they would help overcome the housing short- 
age without creating new agencies, and new 
laws, without giving free enterprise in hous- 
ing construction a chance. These sugges- 
tions were not considered, however, and the 
housing bill passed the Senate. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION — SPECIAL SESSION— 
E!GHTIETH CONGRESS—-JULY 26, 1948 


The following are the principal provisions 
in the housing bill passed by the Senate 
August 6, 1948: 

1. Enactment of section 207 of title II, 
which authorizes the FHA to guarantee 
loans for States or municipalities and non- 
profit corporations which are building rental 
housing. 

2. Reenactment of section 608 of title VI, 
with a provision for an additional $800,000,- 
000 authorization for insurance of loans on 
large-scale rental units, with a maximum 
cost limitation per unit of $9,000. 

3. Reenactment and amendment of section 
609 of title VI to make loans more easily 
available for the manufacturers of prefab- 
ricated housing. 

4. The addition of section 611 to title VI, 
which provides for construction loans of 80 
percent on homes with a value of $7,500 or 
less, where at least 25 homes are being built 
in the same project. 

5. Title II of the National Housing Act 
is amended largely in line with the amend- 
ments contained in the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill, with the exception that 95 percent 
buyers’ loans are authorized on homes cost- 
ing $6,300 and 85 percent construction loans 
authorized in such cases. 

6. Reenacts the provisions for veterans’ 
cooperatives provided in the recently passed 
housing bill, and increases the cost limita- 
tion from $1,350 per room to $8,100 per unit, 
except where the size of families, etc., makes 
the per room limitation of $1,800 more de- 
sirable. The valuation is based upon cur- 
rent costs rather than long-term value. 

(In order to make this veterans’ coopera- 
tive section of value it will be necessary for 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion to furnish considerable technical advice 
to the co-op members.) 

Provision is also made for 90 percent guar- 
anteed loans on nonveteran cocperatives. 

7. Title I, class 3 loans, which are prin- 
cipally for construction in rural and semi- 
rurai areas, are increased from $3,000 to 
$4,500. There is also an increase in the con- 
struction covered by these loans in the 
amount of $350,000,000. 

8. The recently passed secondary marke 
for GI home loans and FHA insured mort- 
gages is increased from 25 to 50 percent of 
mortgages acquired subsequent to April 30, 
1948. 

9. There is established within the H and 
HFA a division, the sole function of which 
shall be to work toward the standardization 
of building codes and measurements. 
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10. A yield insurance program which guar- 
antees the equity investor 2%4 percent annual 
income on his money on condition that rents 
are set to yield no more than approximately 
344 percent annual income on the invest- 
ment. 

11. Provides for the orderly eviction of 
over-income families from the present pub- 
lic-housing units. 

12. The salary of the H and HFA Adminis- 
trator is increased to $16,509 and the heads 
of the constituent agencies to $15,000. 

The principal objective of this bill is to 
channelize building material into the build- 
ing of lower-cost homes. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF AN IMPORT FEE 


On April 28, 1848, I introduced a bill (S. 
2582) for Senator BUTLER and myself, sub- 
stituting a flexible import fee for the fixed 
tariffs on imports, this import-fee system to 
be administered by a reorganized Tariff Com- 
mission called the Foreign Trade Authority, a 
bipartisan body composed of six members. 
In introducing the bill, I said the following: 

“Many of my colleagues have supported the 
trade-agreements program in the past, be- 
cause it was the only proposal which pro- 
vided a method whereby tariff duties which 
were too high could be goorrected without 
throwing the entire schedule of tariff rates 
open for general congressional debate. It is 
important that any new system provide a 
means whereby there can be prompt indi- 
vidual adjustment of tariff rates which get 
out of line, without resorting to a general 
periodic rewriting of the entire tariff by Con- 
gress. This the bill does. 

“The legislation would leave to every coun- 
try in the world the power of self-determina- 
tion with respect to its own wage-living 
standards, but would provide a definite in- 
centive for the other 56 members of the 
United Nations to raise the!r wage standard 
of living, since they would immediately be 
given credit for such advance through a cor- 
responding reduction of the import fee; and 
when any nation reached our own wage- 
standard of living free and unrestricted trade 
would be the immediate result. 

“The bill, in short, provides for every stated 
objective of the trade-agreements program 
on an even more liberal basis than the lim- 
ited-rate changes which are possible under 
that program, but it does so without tying 
the hands of the United States in such a way 
as to prevent us from making changes in our 
rates except upon the advice and consent of 
our competitors abroad.” 

The bill was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

ON A 70-GROUP AIR FORCE 

During the debate on H. R. 6226, providing 
for a 70-group air force, which took place on 
May 6, 1948, I restated my position that we 
did not have a foreign policy, and pointed 
out that a strong air force should have been 
provided for before adopting the Marshall 
plan. I stated, as follows: 

“In my judgment, we must rebuild our 
military organization and spearhead it with 
an Air Corps that will convince any ambi- 
tious nation that we are prepared to resist 
expansion. We must be ready to expand our 
production immediately in the event of an 
emergency and know that our planes will be 
equal or superior to those of any nation on 
earth.” 

I further stated in my debate on the 70- 
group appropriation on May 6, 1948: 

“Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I cannot let 
this opportunity pass without supporting the 
able report of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire |[Mr. BrivGes] on the air- 
plane-procurement program. 

“In the first place, I wish to call attention 
again to what I have previously said on the 
floor of the Senate, relating to the complete 
absence of any foreign policy in this admin- 
istration. In the first place, neither the State 
Department nor the President of the United 
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States has indicated in any manner whatso- 
ever what areas and nations in Europe, Asia, 
and the south seas we must currently pro- 
tect for our ultimate safety. As a result, 
neither our own people nor the nations of 
the world know what we will fight to protect. 

“I wish to support the statements by my 
colleague from Massachusetts |Mr. Lopcr] 
and the remarks of the Senator from Ne- 
braska {|Mr. Wuerry]. However, we are just 
2 months late with this debate. This subject 
of our own defensive and offensive organiza- 
tion should have preceded the Marshall- 
Bevin plan. Our own safety should come 
first. If we had considered such a plan as is 
now before the Senate, the Marshall plan as 
such would have been unnecessary. 

“I wish to quote briefly from a 25-minute 
address which required 2 days for me to de- 
liver before this body because of the running 
debate on March 4 and 5. In that speech I 
quoted the statement of President Monroe in 
1823, when he laid down what was later 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine 
which would be perfect at this time. Presi- 
dent Monroe said: 

“*We owe it, therefore to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part’—meaning the European nations—‘to 
extend their system to the Western Hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.’ 

“At that time I suggested that we could 
simply leave out “Western Hemisphere,’ and 
it would still be a perfect doctrine. We 
should name the areas and nations which we 
must currently protect for our own ultimate 
safety. 

“I further stated: 

“*We should then build at once a military 
force, spearheaded by an air corps that would 
bear silent evidence to all concerned that we 
were ready and able to enforce the extended 
doctrine, just as we have enforced the origi- 
nal Monroe Doctrine covering the Western 
Hemisphere for more than 125 years, and 
which kept us out of a major war for more 
than 75 years.’ 

“I further stated at that time: 

“*The Congressional Air Policy Board has 
recommended a long-range military plane- 
purchase program which would provide a 
35,000-plane striking force, costing $16,800,- 
000,000, over a 5-year program. The Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Board’s recent report closely 
parallels this document.’ ” 

The bill was passed with an overwhelming 
vote in favor of it. 

“The two committees made practically the 
same report. 

“I further stated on the 5th of March: 

“*“The Armed Services Committees of Con- 
gress should immediately check these reports, 
and, if found correct, recommend their adop- 
tion and the appropriation of the necessary 
funds by the Congress of the United States 
for the entire 5-year program. s 

““Congress could apply the Marshall-plan 
4-year funds of $17,000,000,000 to the $16,- 
800,000,000 5-year plane-purchase program 
and have approximately enough left to con- 
tinue the necessary European nations’ feed- 
ing program until they raise a third crop, 
and to furnish the necessary funds to the 
RFC or the World Bank for the rehabilita- 
tion of the European nations’ industry under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation rules 
as applied to American citizens.’ 

“Mr. President, this is not the first time 
this question has been before the Senate. 
We have already appropriated $17,000,000,000 
for the European recovery program—at least, 
we have authorized an appropriation of $17,- 
000,000,000. In my opinion, just as my friend 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] has 
said, it will have no effect whatever, and no 
relation to what we are about to do here; 
we must still rebuild the military organi- 
zation at great expense, despite the large gift 
loans amounting to $41,000,000,000 since the 
close of Worli War II. 


“The military forces and administration 
heads testified before committees—and their 
testimony was headlined all over the coun- 
try—that unless we adopted the Marshall 
plan we would require a large Air Corps and 
large military force, indicating, by implica- 
tion, that if we had the Marshall plan we 
would not need a plan for the large Air Corps. 

“We are not equipped here to determine 
the size of the military organization and Air 
Corps necessary to convince the nations of 
the world that we mean business. 

“Russia is not the only country stepping 
out of bounds—other countries are expand- 
ing, and such expansion is dangerous. Eng- 
land is going into South America, and be- 
yond, in the Antarctic. The Netherlands is 
expanding in the East Indies, using our ma- 
terial and the money we lend them to do 
their expansion work throughout the East 
Indies. 

“We have no effective United Nations Or- 
ganization for the very simple reason that 
the major nations do not want one until they 
have reestablished their empires—and we 
seemingly do not have the gumption to 
realize that we are the only nation that can 
put strength in the United Nations. 

“Mr. President, in my judgment, we must 
rebuild our military organization and spear- 
head it by an air corps that will convince 
any ambitious nation that we are prepared 
to resist such expansion. As the Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. WHERRY] has indicated, we 
should name the nations and the areas which 
we intend to protect. We have not yet done 
that. We should do that for two reasons: 
First, so that the nations of the world may 
know what we will fight about—what areas 
in the world we intend to protect. Few be- 
lieve that either the Kaiser or Hitler would 
have started a world war if they had known 
that we would be in the fight, but we not 
only denied we would fight but, upon investi- 
gation, no one believed we would fight—so we 
had to fight. * * * 

* * y * * 

“Mr. MaLone. I thank the Senator again, 
and I think he is absolutely correct. 

“Mr. President, twice in my lifetime it has 
been my lot to see American boys being mur- 
dered in a war without proper preparation. 
For instance, I myself took a battery of field 
artillery to France in 1918. Just after the 
Armistice, we received our nice, shiny Ameri- 
can-made 4.7 teld artillery, but before that 
we used French 73's. 

“What was the situation in the Second 
World War? In 1942 and 1943 I visited vari- 
ous military posts and installations. For in- 
stance, we landed by airplane at Nome, 
Alaska, in 1942. Apropos of what the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has just stated, let 
me point out that just before we reached 
Nome, a Russian plane had taken off. We 
were informed that when that plane landed, 
the Russians threw a guard around it, and 
no one was permitted to examine the plane 
or study it in any way. However, the Rus- 
sians who landed from the plane inspected 
everything the United States had at that 
point, including all our fortifications, al- 
though such fortifications were very meager. 
Our country had practically nothing there 
in the way of adequate military equipment 
for defense. 

“Today we realize that such a situation 
may confront us a third time. Let us not 
let our young men walk into this thing un- 
prepared again. When you send an Ameri- 
can boy into battle with an airplane that 
flies a little slower than that of the enemy, 
or with a shorter range, that is not war, it is 
just plain murder, 

“Again I say to the Senate that we have 
taken up the wrong program first. We should 
have taken up the air program before the 
Marshall plan was considered. The Mar- 
shall plan will not stop communism, but this 
program, if it is handled correctly, will stop 
communism if a definite foreign policy is in- 
augurated. 
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“We need a training program for our coun. 
try which will furnish the proper king and 
proportion of physical and technical train. 
ing for our young men. Not only must the 
be trained, but for those who passed the 
proper aptitude tests there must be addition. 
al technical training available—perhaps 
through high school, college, and into the 
laboratories in the field of electronics and 
related sciences. 

“Mr. President, adequate technical train. 
ing cannot be accomplished in a few months. 
Such training will require a considerable pe. 
riod of time and must not be neglected.” 


ON THE MINE INCENTIVE BILL, S. 2756 


On May 26, 1948, I introduced for myself 
and for Senators WILEY, EcTON, Cain, War- 
KINS, THOMAS, HaTCH, McFartanp, and 
CHAVEZ, a mine incentive-payment bill. 

This bill had grown out of my conviction, 
expressed in an article in the January 2, 1947, 
issue of the Engineering News-Record, that— 

“It is time that we direct our best thoughts 
along the lines of utilizing our vast resources 
for the benefit of our people and raising our 
living standards through the creation of aq- 
ditional employment, business opportunities, 
and taxable wealth to help carry the neces. 
sary tax load.” 

During the hearings conducted by the Na- 
tional Resources Economic Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, it had become evident 
that it was necessary to provide incentive 
payments for the exploration, development, 
and production of strategic metals and min- 
erals, which we may require for national de- 
fense, and must have for an expanding peace 
economy. The bill was introduced to pro- 
vide for these aims. In introducing the bill 
I said: 

“We must have at all times a healthy and 
productive domestic mining industry which 
can be expanded in times of need. 

“If a real conflict were to be waged in Eu- 
rope and even if we were not a party to it, 
the sea lanes would be closely patrolled by 
submarines and airplanes to prevent any 
assistance from us, and we would be iso- 
lated and our industries ruined unless we 
were able to produce a reasgqnable part of 
our needed supplies in this country. 

“The stock piling of ores for defense pur- 
poses is one of the principal intentions of the 
bill. The administration is talking war. We 
are in a very unsettled condition. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Second World War has not 
as yet been declared officially over, and a 
large proportion of our mines have closed 
down. We cannot possibly stock pile enough 
material with which to fight a war. We must 
have producing mines to augment the 
supply.” 

In support of the bill I introduced a wealth 
of material into the Recorp, giving statistics 
on the imports, prices, and production of the 
strategic minerals and metals, besides giv- 
ing outlines of their uses, and a statement 
of their occurence. 

The bill was referred to the Public Lands 
Committee and, finally, came up in the Sen- 
ate on the last day of the second session, but 
failed to pass in the rush of last-minute 
business. 


ON DRAFT LEGISLATION AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


On June 9, 1948, the Senate debated the 
bill providing for the common defense by 
increasing the strength of the armed forces 
of the United States (S. 2655). I proposed 
an amendment to the bill which would have 
substituted selective service, as incorporated 
in the House bill 4278, after about 12 to 18 
months, when there would be no further need 
for the draft. With this amendment the 
legislation became substantially the two- 
title bill supported by the American Legion 
and other veterans’ organizations. 

I made my stand clear in regard to mill- 
tary training, with the statement: 

“Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for 30 years, 
from 1919 to 1948, veterans’ organizations of 
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the Nation have advocated universal military 
training. Fourteen million men and women 
wore the uniform of the United States in 
World War II. 

“During the 30-year period, 1919 to 1948, 
such legislation has never been brought be- 
fore the Congress of the United States for 

rote. 

, “Military service, in a time of emergency, 
is the price of citizenship. Nevertheless, our 
entire experience from the Civil War to the 
present time has proven conclusively that 
our citizens will not volunteer in sufficient 
numbers. We tried twice in the past 30 
years to keep out of wars without training. 
Let us try it once with training. 

“Twice in my lifetime, Mr. President, I saw 
our young men being murdered because of 
insuficient preparation: Once, in 1918, in 
France, and again in 1942 and 1943, in Alaska, 
in the Aleutians, and in the South Seas, In- 
sufficient preparation and training for the 
men going into the front lines, and insuffi- 
cient equipment, with planes that fly a little 
slower, and guns that shoot a little shorter— 
is not war, Mr. President, that is murder. 
I do not care to be party to sending Amer- 
ican boys into war without proper equip- 
ment and without proper training. 

“Under this amendment technical train- 
ing for sizable groups of citizens, chosen 
through aptitude tests is available. There 
is provision for seeing them through tech- 
nical schools and into the laboratories, They 
would receive initial training in these pro- 
fessions, and make their living in these pro- 
fessions, if there were noemergency. But, if 
there were an emergency they would then be 
ready. 

“We should not send men into war with- 
out the necessary specialized training for 
the job to which they are to be assigned, and 
it is impossible to secure such training with- 
in a few weeks or months or even years in 
the science and technical fields. It has to 
be done when time is available.” 

I felt that the draft bill would serve the 
immediate needs of the Nation, but that the 
universal military training bill would be a 
superior instrument for providing training. 
The combination is what is called the “two 
title” bill by the American Legion, Veterans’ 
of Foreign Wars, and other veterans’ organi- 
Zations, 

During the lengthy debate I pointed out 
the need for adequate training, in these days 
of highly mechanized warfare, and for the 
maintenance of adequate military personnel 
to act quickly in case of an emergency. 

My amendment was defeated by a small 
majority, however, and the draft bill, as 
proposed, was agreed upon by a conference 
committee, and later approved in the Sen- 
ate 





ON THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTION (S. RES. 239) 


On June 11, 1948, the Senate debated the 
Vandenberg resolution, reaffirming the policy 
of the United States to achieve international 
peace and security through the United Na- 
tions. 

I objected to the resolution because of cer- 
tain sections which gave an implied approval 
ol any regional treaties and defense arrange- 
ments which the United States might enter, 
an approval that was not necessarily justi- 
fied, since the Senate had the right and the 





duty to ratify any such treaty and arrange- 
ment by separate and independent action, 
In this vein I said the following: 


We have already indicated our position 
hrough ratification of the United Nations 
farter in the regular way. The alternative 
would offer is that we follow the Constitu- 
ion of the United States and not commit 
urselves in advance, The Constitution pro- 
vides that the President shall make the trea- 
ties 4nd shall send them to this body for 
ratification. At that time, when the Senate 
considers the proposed treaties, prior to rati- 
fying them, all the evidence is supposed to 
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be available to the Senate. It is not avail- 
able now. 

“I submit that if we take the initiative in 
this matter and urge the President of the 
State Deparment to do certain of these 
things, then we shall be morally bound to 
follow whatever they do. 

“The main purpose of this resolution, it 
seems to me, is to give the green light for 
a mutual military aid pact with Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. 
Once negotiated by the President, this mili- 
tary pact will be submitted to the Senate 
for ratification. Once ratified, the United 
States is compelled to go to war if any other 
nation attacks any one of these five.” 

Further, I outlined the constitutional 
questions involved in a course which could 
lead the United States to making war with- 
out Congress’ approval, which might well be 
the result of such military treaties or pacts. 
I called for full discussion before going into 
such pacts, and denied the wisdom of mak- 
ing any prior moral commitment. 

The resolution was finally adopted, and I 
did not vote on it, having been paired with 
Senator Rosertson. I would have voted in 
the negative, however, for the reasons out- 
lined above. 


ON THE EXTENSION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT (H. R. 6556) 


The extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act for a period of 1 year seemed to me to 
be the only alternative to passing the flex- 
ible import-fee bill which I had introduced 
earlier in the session. I had frequently at- 
tacked the amendment to the Tariff Act of 
1930, the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, during 
debates on the floor of the Senate. 

My attacks had been based on the conten- 
tion that the operation of the act had been 
one of selective free trade (selections by the 
State Department) which resulted in trad- 
ing off certain industries to foreign com- 
petitors, working with cheap labor. 

The extension of the act, as it was finally 
enacted, contained certain restrictions in re- 
gard to the procedure for further tariff cuts. 
These restrictions would result in a healthier 
and more constructive approach to foreign 
trade. 

“In my opinion some method must be 
worked out that will provide for the auto- 
matic adjustment of the import fee or tariff 
to correctly represent at all times the dif- 
ference of the cost of production between 
this country and the foreign competitor, on 
each specific product; and when any nation 
has reached approximately our wage-living 
standard, then free and unrestricted trade is 
the immediate and automatic result.” 

Through the extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year—the Marshall 
plan appropriations for the second year and 
the international trade organization can be 
studied in connection with their cumulative 
effect on the economy of this Nation. 

In this connection I said in debate on 
May 6, 1948: 

“Mr. President, I want to again call atten- 
tion to the long-range plan to redistribute 
the wealth of this Nation. 

“The three steps projected by the economic 
one-worlders for that purpose are: 

“First. The established policy of exporting 
American money to make up the annual 
trade balance deficits—from all sources—of 
the European, Asiatic, and South American 
countries. Our chief export is money. The 
occasion may be the UNRRA, $3,000,000,000; 
the Greek-Turkey, $400,000,000; the English 
gift-loan of $3,750,000,000; or the Marshall- 
Bevin plan of exporting $17,000,000,000 to 
Europe, but the master-minded policy is the 
same, the economic equalization and the re- 
distribution of the wealth of the 57 nations 
of the world, starting with the United States 
of America, This is a definite part of the 
international policy as supported in Senate 
debate, the English and Marshall-Bevin-plan 
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gift loans are simply successive moves in 
establishing the first step of the policy. 

“Second. The selective free-trade method 
of dividing the production of this country 
with the nations of the world through the 
Trade Agreements Act, known by the catch 
word ‘reciprocal trade,’ is the second step in 
the economic one-world plan. Through the 
Trade Agreements Act industries selected by 
the State Department are frankly traded to 
one or more nations for a fancied advantage 
in furnishing them a market for th2ir goods 
to secure money—dollar exchange—presuma- 
bly to buy our processed and manufactured 
products. ‘ 

“Third. The International Trade Organiza- 
tion—ITO—through which 57 nations, each 
with one vote, will meet each year and frankly 
allocate the production and markets of the 
world between such nations, presumably 
finally on a population and cost of produc- 
tion, without regard to the differential of 
production cost due to the difference in the 
standards-of-living basis, thereby completing 
the job of international redistribution of the 
wealth of this Nation. 

“This Organization is to be the final leveler 
of the wage-living standards of the world. 

“International conferences and world wars 
are incidents, and even time is unimportant 
in the plan of the internationally minded 
‘one economic world’ group. 

“The ‘one economic world’ group prema- 
turely launched the ‘one political world’ idea 
in the 1940 Presidential campaign. The em- 
phasis has now shifted back to economics 
through the three definite policies; and when 
the ‘one economic world’ goal is reached, the 
‘one political world’ is expected to follow in 
the natural course of events. 

“What is the answer? 

“A. A definite international policy, nam- 
ing the areas and nations we must currently 
protect for our own ultimate safety and re- 
building our military organization, spear- 
headed by an air corps that can keep any 
nation on the ground until such time as the 
United Nations can take over, or the major 
problems of the world have been settled 

“B. A flexible import fee under a flexible 
import act representing the differential of 
the cost of production between this Nation 
and where our competition is located on each 
specified product—in place of the selective 
free-trade program under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. 

“The standard of living of the nations of 
the world cannot be lifted up overnight 
through redistribution of the wealth of this 
Nation or a division of our markets or 
production. Any such continuous plan or 
policy simply means a pronounced lows 
of our own wage-living standards and 
diminished market for your products. The 
will to raise their wage-living standards is 
& prerequisite to any improvement—and 
must come from the inside in any nation— 
it cannot be poured in from the top. 

“Most of the Asiatic and European coune- 
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tries have had access to the same necessary 
raw materials that we have so efficiently 
utilized for centuries—some of them, like 


China, for 5,000 years of recorded history— 
and have never changed their standard or 
manner of living perceptibly in all history. 

“While this country, starting with their 
bare hands 300 years ago, has risen to the 
highest wage-living standard in all history, 
most of our improvement has occurred dur- 
ing the past 150 years. 

“More on this subject will come later— 
and has a definite connection with the sub- 
ject under discussion today.” 

ON AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

The long-range farm program passed 

the Senate, and I supported it. I believe 


that some support of agricultural prices and 
other raw materials are necessary for con- 
tinuea prosperity in the United States, at 
least until a workable, flexible import fea 
bill can be enacted into law. The source of 
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new income arising out of our production 
cytles, both industrial and agricultural, are 
the basis of the strength of our economy; 
and to maintain that strength adequate price 
levels comparable to our wage standard of 
living are one of the prime requirements. 
The legislation, including Senate 2318 and 
House bill 6248, June 19, 1948, provides: 

Senate: The Senate passed S. 2318, provid- 
ing for a long-range farm program. S. 2318 
had as its objective a long-range program 
which would maintain agricultural income in 
balance with the income of other economic 
groups, through support prices, marketing 
of surpluses, marketing quotas, acreage con- 
trols, etc. 

House of Representatives: The House 
passed H. R. 6248, which was primarily a re- 
vision of the Price Stabilization Act of July 
1, 1941, known as the Steagall amendment. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE AGREEMENT 


The two bills, S. 2318 and H. R. 6248, were 
considered by the conference committee and 
the compromise for all practical purposes 
was the acceptance of both bills. Under the 
agreement, which was accepted by Congress, 
H. R. 6248 will be in force until June 30, 
1950, on the basic farm crops produced in 
the year 1949. S. 2318 will go into effect on 
January 1, 1950, and will apply to farm 
products produced in the crop year 1950. 

PROVISIONS OF H. R. 6248 


H. R. 6248 was made title 1 of the confer- 
ence committee agreement and authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to stabilize 
prices of agricultural commodities end 
amends section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, reenacted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 

The provisions of title 1 provide: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed through any instrumen- 
tality or agency within or under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture by loans, 
purchases, etc.— 

(a) To support prices received by pro- 
_ ducers of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts marketed before June 30, 1950, 
if producers have not disapproved market- 
ing quotas for such commodity for the mar- 
keting year in the calendar year in which 
the crop is harvested. The price support 
authorized shall be made available as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To cooperators at the rate of 90 per- 
cent of the parity price for the commodity 
as of the beginning of the marketing year. 

(2) To noncooperators at the rate of 60 
percent of parity on that part of the com- 
modity which would be subject to penalty 
if marketed. 

(3) To support until January 1, 1950, a 
price to producers of commodities with re- 
spect to which the Secretary of Agriculture 
by public pronouncement pursuant to pro- 
visions of the act of July 1, 1941, as amended, 
requested an expansion of production, of 
not less than 60 percent of parity nor more 
than the level at which such commodity 
was supported in 1948, except that Irish 
potatoes harvested before January 1, 1949, 
milk and its products, hogs, chickens, and 
eggs shall be supported at 90 percent of 
parity. 

In carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have the authority to require compliance 
with production goals and marketing regula- 
tions as a condition of eligibility for price 
support. : 

(4) The policy of Congress in regard to 
farm products which are not specifically 
mentioned is that the leading and purchas- 
ing operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall be carried out until January 
1, 1950, so as to bring the price and income 
of producers of other agricultural com- 
modities to a fair parity relationship with 
tbe commodities specifically mentioned. 

2. From any funds available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or any agency op- 


erating under its direction for price sup- 
port operations, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to use such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of section 1. 

3. Amends section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as reenacted by section 1 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 as follows: 

(a) Whenever the President has reason to 
believe that any article or articles are cer- 
tain to be imported into the United States 
under such conditions and in such quantities 
as to render or tend to render the program 
of price supports ineffective, he shall cause 
an immediate investigation by the United 
States Tariff Commission to determine such 
facts through public hearings after due no- 
tice to interested parties. 

(b) If on the basis of such investigation 
the President finds that such imports do 
render or tend to render the program of 
price supports ineffective, he shall by proc- 
lamation impose such fees not in excess of 
50 percent ad valorem or such quantitative 
limitations as may be necessary to prevent 
their rendering price supports ineffective. 
Provided that no proclamation undcr this 
section shall reduce such imports more than 
50 percent of the total quantity imported 
during a representative period as determined 
by the President. 

(c) Such fees and limitations shall be 
treated for administrative purposes as duties 
imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930, but such 
fees shall not be considered as duties for the 
purpose of granting any preferential conces- 
sion under any international agreement of 
the United States. 

(d) Any fees or limitations proclaimed 
under subsection (c) can be suspended or 
terminated by the President whenever he 
finds and proclaims that such imports no 
longer render the support price program in- 
effective. Any decision of the President as 
to facts regarding such imports shall be 
final. 

(e) No proclamation under this section 
shall be enforced in contravention of any 
treaty or other international agreement to 
which the United States is or hereafter be- 
comes a party. 

4, Provides that this title shall take effect 
January 1, 1949, and that section 3 in re- 
gard to import fees and quantitative limi- 
tations shall take effect upon the date of 
enactment of this act. 


PROVISIONS OF S. 2318 


H. R. 6248 or title I of the conference com- 
mittee agreement replaced titles I and II of 
S. 2318; titles III and IV of S. 2318 were 
added to H. R. 6248 and were made titles II 
and II of the conference committee agree- 
ment. They provide as follows: 

“Title IT. Amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. Section 201 amends 
section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. It provides for a new flexible 
parity formula on a transitional basis in 
period preceding determination of price 
supports. It defines carry-over of basic farm 
commodities, normal supply and total sup- 
ply as a basis of price supports.” 

“Parity” of income is defined as that “gross 
farm income from agriculture which will 
provide the farm operator and his family 
with a standard of living equivalent to those 
afforded persons dependent upon other gain- 
ful occupation” or when applied to an agri- 
cultural commodity as the average income 
for such a commodity during the 10 years 
preceding determination of its parity prices 
as related to other agricultural commodities. 

Section 202 amends section 302 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is author- 
ized to support prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts to producers through loans, purchases, 
payments, and other operations. 
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Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion the amounts, terms, and conditions Shall 
be determined by (1) supply, (2) support 
prices for other commodities, (3) availability 
of funds, (4) perishability of commodity 
(5) its importance to national economy, (¢) 
ability to dispose of surpluses, (7) the neeq 
of offsetting losses in the export of market 
and (8) the ability and willingness of pro. 
ducers to keep supplies in line with the de. 
mand. The Secretary may require com. 
pliance by the producer with acreage allot. 
ments and marketing practices. 

(b) The level of support prices is based on 
the total supply in a graduated table that 
ranges from a support price of 90 percent of 
parity if the supply is 70 percent of tota) 
supply (carry-over plus estimated production 
plus imports), to 75 percent of parity if tota 
supply equals 100 and 60 percent of parity jf 
total supply equals more than 130 percent of 
total supply. 

(c) If acreage allotments are in effect at 
the beginning of the marketing year the 
producer shall have price supports equal to 
120 percent of the minimum support price of 
60 percent of parity. 

(d) In the event that producers have dis. 
approved marketing quotas on any basic com- 
modity the support price shall be 50 per- 
cent of the parity price at the beginning 
of the crop year for such commodity. 

(e) The price support for corn producers 
outside of the established Corn Belt shall be 
75 percent of the price support for coopera- 
tors in the Corn Belt, which has been estab- 
lished as the “commercial corn area.” 

(f) Notwithstanding other provisions in 
this section, the support price to cocperators 
in a tobacco program providing for market- 
ing quotas shall be 90 percent of parity, 

(g) The support price of any other agricul- 
tural commodity than basic commodities 
shall not exceed 90 percent of parity, and in 
the case of wool not more than 90 percent 
of parity, or less than 60 percent, as the 
Secretary may determine as being necessary 
to maintain a supply of 350,000,000 pounds 
of shorn wool. Basic commodities are de- 
fined as corn, cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts. Nonbasic commodities are all 
other commodities than those defined as 
basic. 

(h) No producer shall be held liable for 
losses sustained through the sale of collateral 
held for commodity loans other than losses 
due to fraud, deficiency in grade or quantity. 

(i) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not sell any commodity owned by it 
for less than the price as determined by 
grade or a price halfway between the sup- 
port price, if any, and the parity price of 
such commodity, or 90 percent of parity, 
whichever price is the lowest. 

This provision shall not apply to (a) sales 
for new uses, (b) peanuts sold for oil, (c) 
for seed or feed, (ad) to prevent spoilage, (¢) 
to prevent fraud, (f) sales of wool, (g) for 
primary purpoces. 

Sections 203, 204, 205, and 206 provide for 
marketing quotas for corn, wheat, cotton, 
and rice, respectively, in any marketing year 
when the price of these commodities has 
been below 66 percent of parity for 3 months 
preceding the lose of the marketing year. 

Section 207 amends minor sections of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Section 208 provides for marketing quotas 
on tobacco. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Title III, section 301, amends section 32 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935 
in regard to funds. 

Section 302 amends Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937 in regard to es- 
tablishing prices for specific commodities, 
such as milk, to be handled under marketing 
agreements. Secretary of Agriculture given 
authority to establish such prices as may 
be required to obtain the necessary produc- 
tion to assure the needs of the public, 











Section 303 sets the effective date of titles 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 
The act contemplates a support price for 
agricultural products at 90 percent of parity 
for the balance of 1948 and for 1949. In 1950 


support prices may be reduced to 60 percent 
of parity and such steps as may be required 
io balance supply with current needs, The 
jegislation recognizes the need of maintain- 


ing farm prices at a proper level and that 

such prices may need protection against im- 

ports from other nations, 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
ACT (S, 2897) 


As my last action in the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress, on the day before 
adjournment, I introduced a bill (S. 2897) 
to amend certain provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, and section 3 of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. The Senate 
being in the last-minute rush before ad- 
journment, I did not make a speech, but had 
my statement inserted in the Recorp. In 
this statement I gave the reason for intro- 
ducing the bill: 

“The bill which I am introducing is de- 
signed to curb the abuses which have arisen 
in the administering of the securities acts 
and to encourage the investment of private 
venture capital in new enterprises, particu- 
larly new mining enterprises.” 

In my reasoning I traced the decline in the 
investment of venture capital to the restric- 
tive policies practiced by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission under its rules and 
regulations, and to the tremendous increase 
in the tax burden. I introduced statistics 
showing the decrease in venture capital in- 
vestment, and the rise in taxation over the 
last few decades. 

I summed up my stand in the following 
words: 

“The further expansion of prosperity in 
the United States and the progressive utili- 
zation and development of our rich natural 
resources can only be achieved by reversing 
the restrictive, burdensome policies of the 
past 15 years, and substituting therefor a 
policy for the encouragement of private en- 
terprise and of encouragement for the ex- 
ploration and development of all of our basic 
natural resources.” 


The proposed changes in the law would 


facilitate the issuance of stock by the mining 
industry without abrogating the power of 
the SEC to any great extent. The changes 
would enable venture capital to go forth 


and develop the necessary resources to reach 
the goal of our national stock pile. They 
would limit the extra-legal rights of the SEC 
to conduct inquisitorial investigations. Con- 
trary to the practice followed until now, 
th e evidence and testimony against an 
not made available to him, the 
; propose to enable the entrepreneur 
nd himself on legal grounds. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Finance, and will be considered 
Wuen Congress convenes. 


uer is 


change 





On Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
uncer leave to extend my remarks, there 
‘ems to be considerable controversy as 
lo the wisdom of reducing personal in- 
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come taxes at this time. I notice that 
those who decry a cut in personal income 
taxes are, in some instances, those who 
have been indoctrinated with the New 
Deal philosophy and practice of tax, 
spend, and tax. It is my opinion that 
there is no more reason for not reducing 
Government expenditures and cutting 
taxes now than there would have been in 
refusing to do so following World War I. 
The program of economy then adopted 
blazed the way for prompt and substan- 
tial reductions in individual income 
taxes. The rates were so high in 1918 
that they had arrived at the point of 
diminishing returns. 

In this connection it will be recalled 
that the Federal normal tax rate on in- 
dividual incomes in 1918 was 12 per- 
cent—6 percent on the first $4,000— 
with a personal exemption for a single 
person of $1,000, a $2,000 exemption for 
a married person, and a credit for each 
dependent of $200. I repeat that this 
high rate of taxation, reduced exemp- 
tion, and low credit for dependents had 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. This situation, in the face of an 
unbalanced budget, a national debt in 
excess of $26,000,000.000, and 6,000,000 
unemployed, presented a serious prob- 
lem that called for a courageous pro- 
gram of retrenchment and a realistic tax 
approach. The same arguments against 
tax reduction were made then that are 
heard now. I have referred to the high 
normal tax rate on individual incomes, 
the low exemptions, and low credit for 
dependents which existed in 1918. 

The first step in cutting the Federal 
normal rate on individual incomes was 
taken under the Revenue Act of 1918 for 
the year 1919-20. The Federal nersonal 
normal income-tax rate was reduced to 8 
percent—4 percent on first $4,000. The 
personal exemption for a single person, 
a married person, and the credit for de- 
pendents remained the same. In addi- 
tion to the normal tax the surtax rates 
ranged from 1 percent to a top rate of 
65 percent on net income in excess of 
$1,000,000 with surtax exemption of 
$5,000. 

The next revenue act was the 1921 act 
for the years 1921-23. The exemption 
for a married person was increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 where the aggregate in- 
come of husband and wife did not exceed 
$5,000, and the credit for each dependent 
was increased from $200 to $400. In ad- 
dition to the increased exemption for 
married persons and for dependents the 
surtax rates were amended applicable for 
1922-23. A surtax exemption of $6,000 
was provided and the surtax rates ranged 
from 1 percent on the first $2,000 to 50 
percent on net incomes in excess of 
$200,000. 

The second step in cutting the normal 
rate on individual incomes under the 
Revenue Act of 1924 was taken. Under 
this act the tax rate on the income of 
individuals was reduced to 6 percent— 
2 percent on first $4,000, 4 percent on 
second $4,000. The personal exemption 
for single persons and for married per- 
sons and the credit for each dependent 
remained the same. But the 1924 act 
increased the surtax exemption to $10,- 
000 and the surtax rates ranged from 1 
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percent on the first $4,000 of net income 
to 40 percent on net incomes in excess of 
$500,000. 

It should be mentioned, as well as 
stressed, that under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 the tax for the year 
1923 was reduced 25 percent. 

The third step in cutting the normal 
rate on individual incomes was under 
the Revenue Act of 1926 covering the 
years 1925-27, which reduced the rate to 
5 percent—1/2 percent on first $4,000, 3 
percent on second $4,000—while at the 
same time increasing the exemption for 
a single person to $1,500 and the per- 
sonal exemption for a married person to 
$3,500; the credit for each dependent 
remained at $400. The 1926 act con- 
tinued the surtax exemption of $10,000 
and reduced the surtax rates. The top 
rate was reduced from 40 to 20 percent, 
and the top rate applied to net incomes 
in excess of $100,000. 

The Revenue Act of 1928, while it did 
not change the rates or exemptions, in- 
creased the earned-income credit limit 
from $20,000 to $30,000. 

The fourth reduction in the personal 
income-tax rate was under a House 
joint resolution enacted into law Decem- 
ber 16, 1929, and taking effect as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. The House joint resolu- 
tion reduced the rate for 1929 on indi- 
vidual income to 4 percent—one-half of 1 
percent on first $4,000, 2 percent on the 
second $4,000—the exemption for single 
persons, married persons, and the credit 
for dependents remained the same. Thus 
in four revenue acts following World 
War I there were four substantial reduc- 
tions in the individual income-tax rates; 
also a 25-percent cut in the tax for 1923. 
In addition to all this tax relief there 
were two increases in personal exemp- 
tions for both single and married per- 
sons, and one increase in credits for each 
dependent. 

It is noteworthy in the light of these 
reductions in individual income-tax 
rates, increased personal exemptions to 
both the single and married persons as 
well as the increased credit for depend- 
ents, that there were no Federal deficits 
in any year from 1921 to 1931. 

But more extraordinary than all this, 
the record shows that notwithstanding 
all of this relief to individual income tax- 
payers, there was ample revenue to not 
only conduct the affairs of the Govern- 
ment in a high state of efficiency, but 
sufficient revenue to pay $1,000,000,000 
each year for 10 years on the national 
debt. 

The period of all this tax relief, to 
which I have referred, was one of full 
employment, large production, debt re- 
tirement, and Nation-wide prosperity. 

During the 15 years of the New Deal 
there have been adopted a great many 
tax proposals which have been inconsist- 
ent with our economic law. The country 
in the last election has repudiated these 
policies and expressed itself in favor of a 
return to a sound and constructive tax 
system. One of these theories is that a 
reduction of excessive and oppressive 
individual income tax rates will of itself 
result in a heavy loss in revenue. The 
advocates of such a theory overlook the 
important fact that the yield from an 
income tax depends upon the amount of 
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income which is subject to tax. If the 
individual rates are so high as to dis- 
courage production and expansion, inter- 
fere with business initiative, and deter 
venture capital, the tax yield on the in- 
uich could have been produced 
uncer fair and reasonable rates will be 
lost to ihe country. As wiil be shown, 
the tax on this increased income may go 
a long way toward offsetting any theo- 
retical loss in revenue Gue to decreased 
rates. Excessive taxes dry up the source 
from which the revenue stems, encourage 
tax evasion, and make the tax less and 
less productive. The enemies of the in- 
come tax are not those seeking to reduce 
its oppressive and excessive rates, but 
those who insist that such rates remain 
on the statute books regardless of their 
effect on production, expansion, and 
initiative, in order to soak the rich. I 
believe that a reduction in the individual 
income tax will lend encouragement and 
stimulation to the production of income. 
This is illustrated by the experience in 
the twenties! when the war rates of the 
First World War were reduced. As has 
been poinied out, the first reduction 
occurred for the year 1921 under the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

In 1921, business and industry were 
faced with depressing influences arising 
as an aftermath of the First World War, 
and the country was passing through the 
trying period of liquidation and read- 
justment. Net income had declined 
from the all-time high of twenty-three 
billion seven hundred million to nineteen 
billion five hundred million for 1921. In 





come W 








the cpinion of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the exacting of excessive 
taxes contributed in no small degree 


to the depression. For the year 1921 
the reduction was limited to increas- 
ing the marital exemption from $2,000 
to $2,500, where the aggregate income 
of husband and wife did not exceed 
$5,000, and increasing the credit for de- 
pendents. For the year 1922 there was 
a reduction in rates in all brackets, the 
top suritax being reduced from a top 
rate of 65 percent to a top rate of 50 per- 


cent. Other reductions followed in 1924, 
926, 1928, and 1929. The following table 


based upon Statistics of Income for 1941 
published by the Treasury Department 
shows what was accomplished through 
these tax reductions: 


Net income: Billions 
I el ii ee a cane eee 19.6 
I ala ahi cd 21.3 
ITI isssialitapniineincttaciaiiitniepialiiiintestciadigipaniapeiianiinetatiet 4.8 
I a a a ec ee et 25.6 
I i ii i ir 21.8 
ee 21.9 
SE iii ca et ie eal caetceaiiee 22.5 
NS 2a tile odtlcmaeaientaaas 25.2 
ROD i iiies ate clis d nk ic cstcclecatlipiaptiniaanaisiee 24.3 
Tax Millions 
I icici ir ae atta ciealidie 719 
a a a i 861 
eer a eee 661 
eee 704 
i one seksi nub vstil tee balconies 735 
I 5d sn ceclncesciner ceaaiatdatedadedilteaants 732 
I a a a te 831 
ee a 1, 164 
Oe latter ns ee 1,001 


It will be noted that the net income 
increased through 1924 but decreased in 
1925, although the tax yield for 1925 was 
greater than for 1924. The reason for 
this is explained by the following state- 
ment taken from the annual report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927: 


The sources of the income returned for the 
calendar year 1925 as compared with 1924 
clearly illustrate the effect of the new reve- 
nue act. The total national. income was un- 
doubtedly greater in 1925 than in 1924, due 
to increased prosperity, but the income ac- 
tually returned for individual income-tax 
purposes was less, due to the entire exemp- 
tion of over 40 percent of the 1924 income- 
tax payers. The income returned on ac- 
count of wages and salaries was about $3,- 
875,600,000 less; from individual businesses 
about $1,100,000,000 less; from rents and 
royalties about $538,000,000 less; and from 
interest and investments about $467,000,000 
less. On the other hand, increased income 
was returned from dividends and from sale 
of property. Dividends increased about 
$214,000,000, while the gains from the sale 
of property, including. that returned as capi- 
tal net gains, increased about $1,418,500,000. 
The largest reductions in net income re- 
ported for tax purposes, in the income from 
wages and salaries and in the income re- 
turned on account of individual business, 
were in the lower tax brackets. The reduc- 
tions in returns from rents and royalties 
and interest and investment income were al- 
most entirely in the lower brackets. The 
greatest beneficiaries of the 1926 act were, 
therefore, people of smail incomes, wage 
earners, salaried men, and men operating 
small individual business enterprises. 





Mr. Speaker, it will also be noted from 
the tabie that the tax for 1923 was less 
than the tax for 1922. This was due to 
the 25-percent reduction in the income 
tax for 1923 provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1924. This loss in revenue was 
recouped by the increase in tax yield 
during later years.: 

Our capital gains also increased dur- 
ing this period. Prior to 1921, capital 
gains were subject to ordinary normal 
and surtax rates. Beginning with the 
Revenue Act of 1921, capital gains were 
subject to a fiat rate of 12% percent, 


where the asset scold had been held for ° 


more than 2 years. 
The following table, taken from Sta- 






tistics of Income for 1941, shows the 
increase in capital gains: 
Capital net gains from sale of 
assets held more than 2 
years: 
I ala a ae erate te all $249, 000, 000 
a ae 305, 000, 000 
es A ciceeres 389, 000, 000 
nist tide cui abdtnbindiic 949, 090, 090 
SI cdiidcbhnekonichethabasdebdvnt 913, 009, 000 
BPE Rincttitticinibha-vidiide paduses. be 1, 081, C00, 000 
NI actnctiin sc ueiewe 1, 880, C09, 000 
ieee h cinnninshareeniianh 2, 347, 000, 000 


A table is inserted in the Appendix giv- 
ing a break-down of the net income dur- 
ing the periods 1922-29. As has already 
been pointed out, the drop in wages and 
salaries was due, not to the lack of in- 
come in national income but to the fact 
that a large part of such income was 
made exempt from the income tax due to 
raising the personal exemption and credit 
for dependents. 

While there was substantial tax re- 
duction during the period 1921 to 1929, 
inclusive, there was also a sufficient sur- 
plus to provide an annual reduction in 
national debt which, in 1920, stood at 
twenty-four billions. By 1930 the debt 
had been reduced to sixteen billions. 
This is shown by the following table, 
taken from the Secretary’s report: 
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June 30: Total CTOSS deh+ 
WOUD..ckcdcqunianieuwn $25, 482, 034, 419 
TON «naan eidelanaee 24, 287,918 4}9 
SOU. ceusmeunanetesaiill 23, 976, 250. ene 
BOD as cect epee 22, 864, 079. 199 
PP <nemthakuntat-omene 22, 349, 687. 759 
SO. snnnecbemninananie 21, 251, 120, 497 
cushion neenaeneaie 29, 516, 272. 174 
FO esbn nee nnieeee 19, 648, 183. 979 
BN encg-sovacestergieoliienanaes 18, 510, 174, 268 
ii cca sariealnndn 17, 604, 299. 5¢3 
aren anne 16, 931, 197. 74g 
I ae et 16, 185, 308, 299 


There are some who advocate that any 
surplus which may arise should all be 
applied to the payment of the nationa] 
debt. While Iam a great believer in debt 
reduction, I feel that it is also important 
that the Government deal fairly with its 
taxpayers, who, in the third year after 
the war, are still burdened with heavy 
war taxes. 

TAX REDUCTION—1. THE REVENUE ACT or 1945 


The Revenue Act of 1945, effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1945, provided substantial tax relief 
for corporations for the first time in 17 
years and the first for individuals in 13 
years. 

This act provided for a reduction in the 
corporate-tax burden by repealing the 
wartime excess-profits tax, the capital- 
stock tax, declared value excess-profits 
tax, and by reducing the corporate sur- 


oy 
aa. 


Individuals received relief under this 
act in that the same $500 per capita 
exemptions that then applied for surtax 
purposes were made applicable for the 
normal tax, and the surtax rates were re- 

uced three percentage points in each 
surtex bracket. Provision was also made 
for a 5-percent reduction in both the 
normal and surtax computed under the 
new rates and exemptions. The com- 
bined normal tax and surtax under 
prior law was limited to 90 percent of net 
income. his limitation was reduced to 
85.5 percent. 

All service pay of enlisted personne! of 
the armed forces was excluded from tax- 
able income and for commissioned per- 
sonnel a $1,500 exclusion was provided. 
For enlisted personnel, this was made 
retroactive to December 31, 1940, and for 
commissioned officers, December 31, 1942. 

The use tax on motor vehicles and 
boats was repealed, effective July 1, 1946. 

The Revenue Act of 1945 became law 
at a time when the Federal Government 
had just completed the fiscal year 1945 
with a deficit of $54,000,000,000. The 
deficit for the fiscal year 1946 was esti- 
mated at $21,000,000,000, and the Treas- 
ury indicated that in the fiscal year 1947 
the deficit would range between five and 
eight billion dollars. Government econ- 
omists were also predicting a major re- 
cession with 8,000,000 unemployed, for 
whose relief the President had asked an 
appropriation of $300,000,090. 

The revenue loss from all the provi- 
sions in the act were estimaied to reduce 
Federal revenues by $5,900,000,000 in a 
full year of operation. Subsequent to the 
enactment of this tax reduction, Federal 
receipts actually increased, the public 
debt was reduced, and our national in- 
come reached a level never before eX- 
perienced. Federal receipts, national in- 
come, and the reduction in the public 
debt for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948 
are as follows: 








{In billions of dollars} 


7 | 
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Percentage reductions in individual income tazes provided by the Revenue Ac 
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t of 1948 


| 

~ 100) | atiqnay | Reduction Ine fter deductions : 

Federal National 2 neome alter deductions Te ” 9 oe Menahem te Painted torn ! a tenn tes * . : 
receipts | incom _— and exemptions Tentative tax! Reductions in tentative tax Reductions in prior law tax 
aol e $0 to $2,000_.............] $0 to $400_...._........1 17 percent__.....- ; ----] 12.6 percent, 

sor Dh ae 43.3 | Be - il $2,000 to $136,719.10. .._. $400 to $100,000___.__.. 17 percent of the tentative tax on | 12.6 percent of the present law 
8 ssoqeie 44.7 212 6 the first $2,000 of surtax net in- | tax on the first $2,000 of su 

| come plus 12 percent of the tax net income, plus 7.4 per- 

rs tentative tax on the excess, cent of the present law tax on 


9, INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 


£ 156,719.10 and over_....} $100,000 and over 


17 percent of the tentativ 


the excess. 


taxon }| 12.6 percent t 


of Lhe pr 


“ the first $2,000 of surtax net in- tax on the first $2,000 of sur 
- @. 2) , ta >2, i 

1947 (H 2 itt come, plus 12 percent of the tax net income, 7.4 percent 

H. R. 1, the first major individual in- tentative taxonaboutthenext | of the present law tax o: 


come-tax reduction bill in 15 years, was 
reported out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means on March 24, 1947, and sub- 
sequently passed the House and Senate. 
The bill provided for a graduated per- 
centage reduction ranging from 30 per- 
cent on the tax on the lowest incomes to 
10.5 percent on the highest incomes in 
the then present individual income tax. 
This bill was retroactive to January 1, 
1947, President Truman chose to veto 
this tex-reduction bill and his veto was 
sustained by the House on June 17, 1947, 
by a vote of 268 to 137. 

3, INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 

1947 (H. R. 3950) 

H. R. 3950 was the same tax-reduction 
bill as H. R. 1 except that the effective 
date was changed from January 1, 1947, 
to July 1, 1947. This bill passed both 
the House and the Senate but was also 
vetoed by President Truman on July 18, 
1947. The House of Representatives 
voted this time to override the veto but 
in the Senate it was sustained by a vote 
of 57 to 36. 


4. REVENUE ACT OF 1948 (H. R. 4790) 


The Revenue Act of 1948 was reported 
out by the Committee on Ways and 
Means on January 27, 1948. The bill 
provided tax reduction, relief and equali- 
zation for individual income-tax payers. 


$134,700 plus 9.75 
the tentative tax on Lhe ¢ 


percent of about the next $134,700, plu 
5 percent of the present Jaw 


tax on the excc 


ACOSS. 





1 More correctly, tentative normal tax and sur 
£-percent reduction provided by prior law or the percentage reductions provided under this act. 


tax. 


Third. Husbands and wives were per- 
mitted to split their income for tax 
purposes. 

Fourth. The maximum standard: de- 
duction was increased to $1,000 for mar- 
ried couples and $1,000 for single persons. 

Fifth. An additional $600 exemption 
was granted to taxpayers who are 65 or 
over, and if both husband and wife are 
over 65, they both receive the additional 
exemption. 

Sixth. An additional $690 exemption 
was granted to taxpayers who are blind. 
Both husband and wife receive this addi- 
tional exemption if they are both blind. 

B,. ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


First. The 1942 amendments to the 
estate and gift taxes which provided spe- 
cial rules in the case of community prop- 
erty were repealed. 

Second. Provision was made for estate 
and gift tax “splitting” of noncommu- 
nity property. 

C. CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


First. Provision was made to give tax- 
payers in community-property States as 
nearly as possible the same basis for de- 


‘The term “ 


tentative” refers to the tax computation before the 

On April 2, 1948, both the House and 
the Senate voted by overwhelming ma- 
jorities to override this veto and H. R. 
4780 became law in spite of the Demo- 
cratic administration’s disapproval. 

The opponents of this bill argued that 
it would produce a deficit. It is highly 
unlikely that this gloomy forecast will 
prove to be correct. National income is 
now at an extremely high level, $220,000,- 
000,000 as compared to $199,000,000,000 
a year ago. The present level is in fact 
the highest that has yet been attained. 
Moreover, the trend is upward. The tax 
reduction contained in H. R. 4790 has 
helped to produce this high level of pros- 
perity and will assist materially in its 
maintenance just as the tax reductions 
of the 1920’s helped to produce and main- 
tain the prosperous business conditions 
of that period. 

The high level of national income 
which now exists and which may rea- 
sonably be anticipated during the coming 
fiscal year means a continued high level 
of Government income. Even with the 
very high level of Federal expenditures 


The Senate amended the bill as passed termining gain or loss on capital assets Which we are being called upon to 
by the House, the most important sold after death as given taxpayers in finance, it is reasonable to anticipate a 
amendment reduced the percentage tax common-law States. substantial surplus in the fiscal year 1949. 


eductions approved by the House. The 

House accepted the Senate amendments 
and the bili as sent to the President con- 
tained the following provisions: 


A. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 
First. Personal and dependency exemp- 


tions were increased from $500 to $600. 
Second. Provided percentage tax re- 


H. R. 4790 was returned to the Con- 
gress by President Truman without his 
approval and with which veto message he 
stated: 


It is a matter of deep regret to me that I 
am compelled to take this action. 


He also stated: 
The tax reduction provided by this bill is 


After full allowance for the immediate 
effect of the tax-reduction bill of 1948 
on collections, it is anticipated that the 
surplus for the fiscal year 1949 will be in 
excess of $5,000,000,000. This will permit 
the retirement of a similar volume of 
national debt, thus continuing the record 
of sound postwar finance which was be- 

















ductions as follows: inequitable as well as untimely. gun by the Revenue Act of 1945. 
APPENDIX 
Exuipit 1.—Statistics of income for 1941, pt. 1, pp. 218-219 
| Money figures in thousands of dollars] 
1928 1929 | 
Tndivie: | Individ | Ind 
ual returns} Individ- jual re rns| Individ- Jual returns} In i 
Distribution 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 and re- jual returns ndr zal retur! | nd r ualt 
} ffi-} withno |[turnsof fi with no jturnsof fi with 
d ies, | netin duciaries, | netin- | duciari net in 
V 1 come with net come | with net come 
Salaries, wages, commissions, ete 13, 617, 663 | 9, 742, 160 10, 218, 450 }10, $62, 231 62, 193 }11, 172, C68 | 190, 654 | 9, 921, 952 2s 
3 profit e 4,755, 483 | 3, GRR, 804 3, 287,421 | 3, 243, $ $2, 81L | 3, 327, 0 oh | 
rartnership profit ; 1,810,014 | 1,827, 625 1, 755, 145 | 1, 929, 520 16,631 | 1,84 ! : } 1,089, 64 
P from sale of real estate, | 
ks, bonds, ete., other than - . 
d as capital net gain 742,104] 863, 107 | 1,124, 566 | 1,991, 659°] 1, 465, 625 | 1,813, 396 | 2, 928, 142 84 | 2, 225, sos § Rad 
Capital net gain from sales of 7 
held more than 2 years 249, 248 205, 394 289, 148 940, 569 $12, 917 | 1,081, 186 | 1,879, 780 74 | 2,346, 704 ! 
I nd royalties.......___. 1, 224, 929 | 1,814, 126 | 2, 909, 716 | 1, 471,332 | 1, 450, 760 | 1,302, 276 | 1, 164, 518 67, O71 1, 275 sa | | 
Dividends received. _.........- ) 1 3,119, 829 | 3, 250, 914 | 3, 464,62 4,011,590 | 4,254,820 | 4 , 979 88, G84 | 4 oy j } 
l rom fiduciaries $29, 124 310, 144 205, £06 333, 365 421, 451 145, 998 17 O03, 22 re oe 
Partially tax-exempt interest on 5 7 
Government obligations__.- 989 43, 711 29, C45 25, 651 36, 782 47,479 40, 553 1, 7 40, 184 2,8 
Other taxahle interes re f1, 675, 916 | 1, S41, 818 co seg ily My 
Ole hoe ne 11,738, c01 | 2,177,771 | 2, 281, 703 | 1, 814, 402 | 1, 936, 604 {1 $2) MAO | Te ahly At) Ht 0, 700 {lS | 
Mitknhskeodnewaden a e 7 ® } Bean ' 
tal income. 24, 871, 908 |20, 247, 593 (29, 578, C97 ]25, 272, 055 $25, 447, 436 J26, 208, 561 fos, 987, bod 4120, 649 [29,54 {S02 ae 
Sie Daamie we-----| Sat seinem 
song ae Ee ae a ia ges 
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EXHIBIT 2. CAPITAL GAINS 


The following data taken from the report 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation for 1927 show the following: 


Profits and losses on sales of assets reported 
by 4,063 individuals with a net taxable in- 
come of $100,000 and over in 1916 





Percent Percent 
Profits on [profitto] Losses on | losses to 














Year sale ofassets] total | sale of assets | total de- 
income ductions 

$28, S36, $26 2.79 | $19, 150, 961 13. 49 

7. 987.991 _ 92 64, 072, 240 32. 44 

36, G87, 447 3.99 } 124, 253,174 45. 90 

541 1.33 | 216, 116, 946 56.75 

216 1. 57 | 160, 121, 482 48. 76 

; 772 12.06 | 8&7, 032, 461 33. 97 

78, 344, 775 9.99 | 101,858, 1438 3%. 71 

101, O89, 611 12. 34 53, 784, 450 33. 99 





The following table is prepared from the 
returns of 75 individuals who reported a net 
income in excess of $1,000,000 each for the 
year 1924. The table covers the years 1917 
to 1925, both inclusive: 











Percent Percent 

y Profits on | profitto| Losseson flosses to 

ee sale of asset total | sale of asseis} total de- 
incom ductions 

ee. $2, 802, 223 2.58 4. 48 
SO Bcennd 1, 72%, 890 1. 87 22. 47 
1919 2, 924, 452 2. 72 43.2) 
PEP ccmave 1, 243, 069 1. 22 42, 4, O16 5S. 00 
121 437, 977 .44 41, 459, 237 49. 54 
1922. 12, 069, 266 9. 35 44, 077, 158 3.78 
i snnie ‘2 \ 41. 27 40, 761, 9 32. 39 
1024 ? I 28. 38 34, 615, 459 18. 82 
1925... 62, $22, $52 31.07 45, 230, 805 19. 05 





The first table shows that from 1917 to 
1920, both inclusive, 4,063 individuals re- 
ported gains in the aggregate amount of $84,- 
772,805 and losses aggregating $424,593,321, 
the net result being approximately $340,- 
000,000 more of losses than gains. In the 
same period of time the 75 individuals of 
great wealth reported $8,694,744 in gains and 
$119,361,285 in losses. 

These were years of high values and great 
activity in the sale of property, yet in each 
year the losses were greatly in excess of the 
reported gains. Undoubtedly the very high 
surtax rates forbade the taking of profits and 
encouraged the taking of losses. Beginning 
in the year 1922 a large increase in reported 
profits is discernible, which amounts in both 
tables to a substantial excess over losses in 
1924, the first year in which the present 
method of taxing capital gains and treating 
capital losses went into effect. While some 
allowance must be made for the great pros- 
perity enjoyed in 1924 and 1925, the statistics 
support the conclusion that the capital gains 
tax has removed the restraint exercised by the 
surtax rate on profit taking. 

The same trend in the relation of gains to 
losses is indicated in the following table pre- 
pared for this committee covering the re- 
turns of all individual taxpayers. Statistics 
of losses are not available and the losses 
stated below are estimated from selected 
actual figures: 


Actual profits and estimated losses on sale 
of assets regardless of time for which such 
assets were held 





Approx- 
imate 
Actual prof- Pereen Estimated | percent 














Year its on sales —, losses on sale | loss to 

ofassets |obotall “oF assets total 

income deduc- 

tions 
ae $318, 170, 617 2.63 | $110, 720, 384 12. 50 
1918...... 291, 185, 704 1. 6 571, 468, 120 31,38 
1919_... 4.45 |1, 175, 140, 907 45. 58 
1920_... 3. 82 11, 680, 304, 149 56, 87 
1921__.. 1.98 |1, 832, 641, 653 48. 85 
1922... 35 3.99 |1, 251, 989, 891 35.41 
. ee 1, 172, 154, 628 4. 0 11, 619, 082, 743 36. 15 
1924_.....11, 513, 714, 092 5.12 S26, 906, 462 22. 45 
1925...... 2, 932, 228, 840 11. 60 655, 078, 024 19. 05 
‘Total__}9, 701, 571, 140 }_.....- 9, 739, 332, 423 §........ 





It is pointed out that in all three tables 
set forth in the preceding pages the ratio of 
gains to total income shows a marked in- 
crease in each case beginning with the year 
1922, coinciding with the introduction of the 
capital gains rate of tax. Although the full 
efiect of this rise may not be attributable en- 
tirely to the reduction of the rate, it is sig- 
nificant that the remarkable activity of the 
stock markets did not take place until some 
time later. A fair inference may be drawn 
that the lowering of the rate largely contrib- 
uted to bring activity in the sale of property. 





EXHIBIT 3. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRITARY 
OF THE TREASURY FOR FISCAL YEAR “NDED 
JUNE 20, 1927, PAGES 10-11 


Individual income tax: The Revenue Act 
of 1926 made sweping changes affecting the 
taxation of individual incomes by increasing 
the personal credit exemption for single per- 
sons 50 percent and that for married persons 
and heads of families 40 percent, by increas- 
ing the earned income credit and by decreas- 
ing the normal and surtax rates. More than 
44 percent of the individual taxpayers were 
relieved from income-tax payments. In 1924, 
4,489,698 individuals returned taxable net in- 
come, whereas in 1925 the number fell to 
2,501,166, a decrease of almost 2,050,000. 
Under the new law the rates of normal tax 
were reduced from 2 percent, 4 percent, and 
6 percent to 114 percent, 3 percent, and 5 per- 
cent, respectively. Surtax rates were cut 
from a maximum of 40 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent. The earned-income pro- 
vision was so extended as to apply to a maxi- 
mum of $20,000 of such incomes as compared 
with the limit in the former act of $10,000. 

It was very naturally anticipated that 
these changes would result in considerable 
loss of revenue. In fact, the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee submitted to 
the House estimated a reduction of $46,000,- 
000 in normal tax paid and a reduction of 
$98,575,000 in returns from the surtax. As 
a matter of fact, however, the individual 
returns for the calendar year 1925 showed a 
larger tax than did those for 1924. The indi- 
vidual income tax returned for 1924 was 
$704,265,390, and for 1925, $734,555,183, an 
increase. of $30,289,793. As estimated, there 
was a very large falling off in the normal- 
tax return. Before the deduction of earned- 
income and capital-loss credits, the normal- 
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tax returns decreased $41,434,565. On the 
other hand, surtax returns decreased on) 
$4,687,627, while the capital-gains tax - 
creased $68,967,907. There was a net gain of 
$22,845,715, to which must be added 86,067 . 
230, representing a decrease in the earned. 
income credit, and $1,376,798, representing a 
decrease in the capital-loss credit, 

The results are attributable to seyera) 
causes: First and most important was the 
increased prosperity of the country as exem. 
plified by the increased income from certain 
sources, despite the reduction in number of 
returns. The income from dividends re. 
turned, which were $3,250,913,954 in 1924 
rose to $3,464,624,648 in 1925, despite fewer 
returns and the reductio - in total income 
returned, More important than any other 
changes was the enormous increase in the 
income reported from the sale of property, 
both under the capital-gains section and un- 
der the general provisions. Income from the 
sale of property under the general provision 
reported for 1924 amounted to $1,124,565 .658, 
while in 1925 this figure had jumped to 
$1,991,659,499, an increase of $867,003,841, or 
77 percent. In addition, income under the 
capital net-gains section increased from 
€389,148,434 to $840,569.341, an increase of 
$551,420,907, or 142 percent, and the tax from 
$48,603,064 in 1924 to $117,570,071 for 1995. 
In fact, the increased revenue from the capi- 
tal-gains tax more than ofiset the loss of 
$46,122,192 in normal and surtax returns, 

In the second place, the entire decrease in 
taxable incomes occurred in the classes not in 
excess of $5,000, while for those in excess of 
$5,000 it materially tncreased. The number 
of taxable returns with income of less than 
$5,000 decreased 55 percent, while the num- 
ber in excess of $5,000 increased 18 percent; 
in excess of $25,000, 32 percent; in excess of 
$100,000, 67 percent; in excess of $359,000, 
104 percent; and in excess of $1,000,900, 176 
percent. 

The Treasury Department has always con- 
tended that in the long run the taxation of 
income at moderate rates would be more 
productive than at very high rates. The 
soundness of this contention appears to have 
been amply borne out by the tax returns un- 
der the law of 1926, for both the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926. 

The sources of the income returned for 
the calendar year 1925 as compared with 1924 
clearly illustrate the effect of the new reve- 
nue act. The total national income was un- 
doubtedly greater in 1925 than in 1924, due 
to increased prosperity, but the income ac- 
tually returned for individual income-tax 
purposes was less, due to the entire exemp- 
tion of over 40 percent of the 1924 income- 
tax payers. The income returned on account 
of wages and salaries was about $3,875,000,000 
less; from individual businesses about $1,- 
100,000,000 less; from rents and royalties 
about $538,000,000 less; and from interest 
and investments about $467,000,000 less. On 
the other hand, increased income was re- 
turned from dividends and from sale of 
property. Dividends increased about $214,- 
000,000, while the gains from the sale of 
property, including that returned as capital 
net gains, increased about $1,418,500,000. 
The largest reductions in net income report- 
ed for tax purposes, in the income from 
wages and salaries and in the income re- 





turned on account of individual business, 
were in the lowcr tax brackets. The reduc- 
tions in returns from returns and royalties 
and interest and investment income were al- 
most entirely in the lower brackets. The 
greatest beneficiaries of the 1926 act were, 
therefore, people of small incomes, wage 
earners, salaried men, and men operating 
small individual business enterprises. 


————— 


What a Managed Currency Has Done to 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr.SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, 12 years 
ago, China was forced to abandon her 
traditional monetary policy of silver 
money and emulate us by adopting a 
managed currency. Since that time 
China’s money has steadily depreciated 
until today it requires 10,000,000 Chinese 
dollars to buy one American dollar. Re- 
sources accumulated over 150 years 
under constitutional government, free 
enterprise, and a protective tariff kept 
us from suffering China’s fate, but in 
reality the American people have lost 
more under the Marxist formula of man- 
aged currency than China. The dollar, 
and all fixed-dollar-value securities in- 
cluding savings, pensions, and life in- 
surance have lost 63 percent of their 
value in the 14 years we have operated 
under a system of ‘‘managed currency,” 
and if the dollar continues to depreciate 
at the rate it has during the past 14 
years, our currency will be just as worth- 
less as China’s in a few years. 

China had no alternative except to 
adopt a managed currency; it was forced 
on her by the western powers including 
England and the United States. In the 
late 1920’s England, through the Bank of 
India, withdrew from circulation all sil- 
ver money in India and replaced it with 
paper currency and coins of pewter-sil- 
ver. This silver was then dumped on 
the market; China was unable to absorb 
it at once, and as a result, the price of 
silver dropped from 65 cents per ounce 
to 26 cents per ounce. This wiped out 
60 per cent of the purchasing power of 
more than half of the people of the world, 
for silver was the money of the Orient 
and the Middle East. 

You will recall that just prior to the 
drop in the price of silver, our Northwest 
was sending shiploads of wheat and flour 
to China, and the South was sending 
great cargoes of cotton. But when the 
price of silver dropped this business 
stopped, and wheat rotted at the north- 
west ports and China ports, because the 
money to pay for it had been destroyed 
Just as effectively as if we had dumped 
$10,000,000,000 in the ocean. 

To carry on business, China was 
forced to pay 5 ounces of silver for what 
she had previously bought for 2 ounces, 
and China’s silver was drained away 
Just two and one-half times as fast as it 
would have been normally, anc soon her 

XCIV—App.——323 
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silver reserves required to support her 
currency had been dissipated. 

In 19234 the Congress of the United 
States passed the Silver Purchase Act 
raising the price of silver to 45 cents per 
ounce. Most of those supporting this leg- 
islation sincerely believed that this 
would help China, but it was much like 
locking the barn door after the horse 
had been stolen, and actually hurt China 
more than it helped, since she would be 
forced to buy silver at 45 cents to restore 
any monetary reserves Which had been 
depleted at 26 cents. There was nothing 
China could do but follow the United 
States and other western powers into a 
venture in managed currency, with the 
disastrous results noted above. 

A Managed currency is nothing more 
or less than fiat currency, printing-press 
money, which can work only through 
collectivism or a completely Govern- 
ment-controlled economy. This means 
complete coercion of individuals with ra- 
tioning, controlled production, and price 
fixing, and all the attendant evils of 
black markets. That is why the admin- 
istration is demanding controls; Man- 
aged currency cannot work any other 
way. 

So long us we continue on a Monetary 
policy of managed currency, we are play- 
ing right into the hands of Communist 
Russia and all other totalitarian states, 
for so long as Russia can operate on 
printing-press money, she can sell her 
gold to the world at the highest price of- 
fered. But once we adopt a sound Mon- 
etary system, Russia will have to use her 
gold as a reserve to back her currency 
if she expects any other country to 
accept it. Does it not seem pretty stu- 
pid to rail about Communists while con- 
tinuing to supply them the tools with 
which they work and the vehicles on 
which they have ridden to power—a de- 
bauched currency and unsound econ- 
omy, both of which are being perpetu- 
ated under the Bretton Woods scheme, 
which actually encourages devaluation 
and currency manipulation? 

To send our money or goods to any 
country, until we have first adopted a 
sound monetary system, except as is re- 
quired to prevent hunger and want, is 
just operation rat-hole and will delay, 
rather than hasten, world recovery. 

Once we adopt a sound monetary 
system which other countries, of neces- 
sity, will have to subscribe to, billions of 
dollars in gold and silver will come out of 
hiding and flow back into the banks of 
the respective countries where it will 
serve as a 40 percent monetary reserve 
for the issuance of sound, stable, redeem- 
able currency. 

After that is done, there is a possibility 
that other countries may need an addi- 
tional $10,000,000,000 to put their eco- 
nomic houses in order, but rather than 
loaning them ten billion, we would loan 
them four billion in gold and silver which 
would serve as a 40 percent reserve for 
the issuance of ten billion of sound re- 
deemable currency. To insure that this 
gold and silver was used for the purpose 
intended we could earmark it to the 
credit of the countries to which it was 
loaned, and keep it right here in the 
United States. 
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Since China’s money has depreciated 
so that it is practically worthless, the 
Chinese Government might well repudi- 
ate it, and start anew. A $2,000,000,000 
loan of gold and silver would serve as a 
redeemable reserve for $5,000,000,000 
sound currency and, give China a stable 
government. The 400,000,000 Chinese 
people are thrifty and industrious, many 
of them are skilled artisans, and with 
sound money they can develop a sound 
economy and pay this loan back in a few 
years. But until we first give the world a 
sound monetary system, there is not a 
chance in the world that we will ever 
receive $1 repayment of the billions of 
dollars we are now dumping into other 
countries. 

SILVER IS THE POOR MAN’S MONEY 

Silver is the poor man’s money because 
gold cennot be coined in small enough 
denominations. So long as the interna- 
tional bankers can manipulate the price 
of silver, the rich will get richer and the 
poor get poorer. But in reality, they 
only think they are getting richer, for 
money is not wealth; it is only the meas- 
ure of the value of goods and services. 
It is only production that creates 
wealth—wealth is homes and clothing, 
steamships and railroad cars, refrigera- 
tors, radios, sewing machines, food, and 
other necessities. When a people are 
ground down by a cruel monetary and 
economic system so that they must ex- 
ert all their efforts to eke out a bare ex- 
istence like millions of the Chinese peo- 
ple have been forced to do, they are un- 
able to create any new wealth, and the 
entire world suffers accordingly. Civil 
or political freedom without economic 
freedom is a hollow shell. 

The United States is the one power on 
earth that can give the world a sound 
monetary system and thereby break the 
economic chains of millions. Have we 
the courage to meet our responsibility, 
or Will we permit the international rack- 
eteers to drag our own people down to 
the average world standard of living 
along with the Hottentot and the coolie? 
Yes; it can happen here if we neglect to 
do something about this monetary situ- 
ation. 


The Washington Times-Herald of 
August 6, 1948, carried an article by the 
eminent journalist and authority on 
Chinese matters, George E. Sokolsky, 


which is hereto appended. As stated 
above, I feel very confident that the 
Members of Congress who supported the 
Silver Purchase Act believed they were 
helping China, but it is very possible that 
certain members of the New Deal admin- 
istration had other motives as suggested 
by Mr. Sokolsky, and recent exposures 
of Communist spies in Government De- 
partments gives substance to Mr. Sokol- 
sky’s charges. His article follows: 
THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Much of China’s current troubies are mone- 
tary, arising from the debasement of her 
currency which was the direct result of the 


American silver policy. China’s currency was 

ased on silver and the United States arti- 
ficially raised the world price of silver in 
such a manner that that metal flowed into 
this country and left China with nothing | 


paper money. 
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This was as effective an attack upon China 
as anything the Japanese did during the en- 
tire fishting war. 

Many of us so said at the time, although 
one of the arguments fcr this policy, out of 
which speculators made fortunes, was that 
it aided China. 

The American Government sent experts 
to China to assist her in fiscal matters. The 
State Department and the Treasury were in- 
volved in this expert advice. Subsequently, 
the United States sent other experts to 
China to advise Chiang Kai-shek on the con- 
auct of the affairs of that country. 

Among the advisers was Lauchlin Currie, 
Canadian-born, who became one of President 
Roosevelt's “anonymous secretaries,” and is 
now on Miss Eiizabeth Bentley’s list of ac- 
cused. I ain not prejudging Mr. Currie’s ac- 
tivities in China nor is it fair to accuse him 
of action or misdemeanors of judg- 
ment until all the evidence is in—including 
his own. But I call attention to the fact 
that this column has been critical of him, of 
Swen Lattimore, of General Stilwell, and 
George Marshall, and of John Carter Vincent, 
of the State Department, all so-called experts 
and authorities, for many years. 

This is the time to make a full investiga- 
tion of our relations with China on three 
questions: 

1. Who was responsible for our silver 
policy; why did we undertake this utterly 
uneconomic business; who profited by it; 
what harm has it done to China? 

2. What quantity of paper money was 
shipped from the United States to China; 
who printed that money; who placed the 
orders in this country; who instructed the 
flying of those banknotes over the Hump 
while vital materials were delayed in Burma 
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and India; who profited from these trans- 
actions; were they designed to aid China or 
so utterly to destroy her economy that the 
Communist—that is, the Russian—conquest 
of the country would become inevitable? 
Further, were payments for these banknotes, 
printed by a number of American firms and 
contracted for by Americans, paid out of 
Chinese funds or from funds borrowed from 
the United States? Were any American offi- 
cials involved in this debasing transaction? 

3. Why did we pursue a policy of trying to 
force Chiang Kai-shek to associate himself 
with the Chinese Communists in spite of the 
fact that we have in the records of the State 
Department, the Department of Commerce, 
Army and Navy intelligence, and the files 
of newspapers, ample evidence, from 1924 to 
1948, of the effort of Soviet Russia to con- 
quer China by means of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party? Why did the spokesmen of 
our Government try to give the impression 
that the Chinese Communists were not part 
of Soviet Russia's international apparatus, 
when since 1920 there has been a full record 
of the attendance of the Chinese Commu- 
nists at every session of the Third Interna- 
tional, published in the Comintern paper, 
Inprecorr, giving their speeches, debates, dis- 
cussions, and reports? Who ordered this 
false and malicious propaganda to be spread 
before the American people? 

Why was this policy continued after Yalta 
where the Russians disclosed their purposes; 
after Potsdam which left nothing to the 
imagination; after the Russians seized Man- 
churia and half of Korea and broke all her 
treaties with us? Why was it pursued by 
the OWI, the OSS, the State Department, 
and even by George Marshall after the Rus- 
slans had disclosed their aims in Asia? Who 
gave the orders? 
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If Congress will go to the roots of the 
matter, investigating there questions, the 
truth will disclose itself. And that truth 
will be that somewhere in the directing line 
on the high level of policy, were powerful 
Americans who were working to hand China 
over to Soviet Russia, which would have 
given that country, in short time, the whole 
of Asia, and made America subject to Rus. 
sia’s will. 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting a synopsis of the Federal in- 
come taxes imposed on the income of 
individuals and of the normal, excess- 
profits, and war-profits taxes imposed on 
the income of corporations since the 
adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 
In the case of individuals, the special 
treatment of gains and losses from sales 
or exchanges of capital assets after 1921 
is included: 


SYNOPSIS OF FEDERAL TAXES ON THE INCOME OF INDIVIDUALS SINCE THE ADOPTION OF THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 


NORMAL TAX, INDIVIDUAL 


Rates, personal exemptions, and credits for dependents in effect for normal tax purposes during 1913 and subsequent years 











| I eee: Credit 
F ‘ _ for each 
a noe — depend- 
ae . ent 4 
Single | Married 
.----}| 1913 (Mar.1-] $3, 000 $4, 000 None 
1 
l 
191 : 1916 3, 000 4,000 None 
70 : 1917 1,000 2, 000 $200 
18 18 1, 600 2, 000 200 
1919-20 1, 000 2, 000 £00 
1221-25 1,000} 42,500 400 
j ak 104 1, GO 2, £00 400 
| 
tas | 1025-27 1, 500 3, £00 400 
ly 1°28 1, £00 3, 500 400 


For 1917 and earlic 





ig therein; and for 1934 and later, the calendar ye 
herein. In the ease of a rate change during a fiscal yes 
the tax was prorated, Proration is also] 
er June 30, 1942, and in the case of fiscal 
: no longer used to describe this credit against net incom 
, by the term “normal tax exemption.” 

1934 to 1940, inclusive, the credit was a 


tat purpose 


rthe yeai 





payer if such dependent person is under 18 years of age 
because mentally or physically defective.” 
fied by the provision that “‘if the ta 


he would | ntitled tocredit * ° * 
respect to 1 ich dependents.” 
4 $2,000 in the case of net incomes in excess of $5,000. 
The tax 
Not including 


the credit 


r, the calendar year; for 1918 to 193 





Personal exemp- | Credit 
tion 4 for each 
Rate Act Year! depend- Rate 
ent 3 
Single | Married 
) 
1 percent. a 1929 1, £00 3, 506 40(] 4 percent ('4 percent on first 
| $4,000; 2 percent on second 
2 percent. } $4,000). 
f4 percent (2 percent on first || £30-31 1, £00 ?, £00 400 | 5 percent (114 percent on first 
\ $2,000). $4,000; 3 percent on second 
12 percent (6 percent on first || $4,000) . 
$4,000). | nasi 1932-23 1,000 2, £00 400 | 8 percent (4 percent on first 
8 percent (4 percent on first $4,000). 
$4,000). 1} 1934_.....- 1934-35 1, 000 2, 500 400 | 4 percent. 
Same. 1 3008... 1936-37 1, 000 2, 500 400 | 4 percent. 
6 percent (2 percent on first |; 1938_.__... 1938 1, 000 2, 500 400 | 4 percent. 
$4,000; 4 percent on second || I. R.C~.. 1939 1,000 2, 500 400 | 4 percent, 
$4,000). 1940 800 2, 000 400 | 4 percent.* 
5 percent (114 percent on first |) 1941 750 1, £00 400 | 4 percent. 
$4,000; 3 percent On second || 1942-43 £00 1, 200 350 | 6 percent, 
$4,000). | 1944-45 500 7 500 None | 3 percent. 
Same, 1946-47 £00 7 500 £00 | 3 percent.! 
1 1948 » 600 *1, 200 600 | 3 percent. 


32, inclusive, the calendar year 


s ending therein; for 1933, the calendar year and fiscal years beginning or 


sar and fiscal years beginning 
ar ending in the period 1918 to 
provided for in the case of fiscal 
years ending in 1944, 


fective for 1944 and subsequent years, the term “personal exemption” 


1e; it is supplanted, for normal 


llowed ‘‘for each person (other 


e) dependent upon and receiving his chief support from the tax- 


or is incapable of self-support 


For the years 1941, 1942, and 1943, this al- 


xpayer would not occupy the 


fa family except by reason of there being 1 or more dependents for whom 
. * * 


shall be disallowed with 


1422 was reduced 25 percent by the 1924 act. . 
the defense tax, which was 10 percent of the combined normal] tax 


tax but not toexceed 10 percent of the excess of the net income over the combined 


7 In the case of a joint return, the exemption is $1,000, except that if the adjusted gross 
income of one spouse is less than $500, it is $500 plus the adjusted gross income of such 
spouse. 

y The tax for 1946 and 1947 computed at this rate was reduced by 5 percent under the 
Revenue Act of 1945, 

* Under the Revenue Act of 1948, an additional $600 exemption is granted for each 
taxpayer if he is blind and an additional $600 if the taxpayer has attained the age of 65 
before the close of his taxable year. In the case of a joint return, the additional $600 
exemption also applies to the spouse of the taxpayer if the spouse has attained the age o! 
65, and an additional $600 if the spouse is blind. 

10 The combined tentative normal tax and tentative surtax was reduced by the 
Revenue Act of 1948 as follows: 





If the aggregate is— The reduction shall be— 








Not over $400_.............- 17 percent of the aggregate. 

Over $400 but not over | $68 plus 12 percent of excess over $400. 
$100,000, 

Over $100,000... 5 accrteeen $12,020 plus 9.75 percent of excess over $100,000. 
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Surtaz, individual—Personal exemptions and 
credits for dependents in effect for surtax 
purposes during 1934 and subsequent years 
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> , 2) E 
Personal exemption \Credit for 











Act Year! —| each de- 
Single | Married * anand 

ee a 
et 1934-35} $1,000 $2, 500 $400 
eee e| 1936-37 1, 000 2, 500 400 

Q _..-| 1938 1, 000 | 2,500 | 4) 
( | 1939 1, 000 2, 500 | 400 
1940 800 2, 000 400 

1941 | 750 1, 500 400 

1942-4: 500 1, 260 2) 

1944-47 | 500 | 21,000 | 2 500 

1948 5 600 | 51, 200 | 600 


SN 

e calendar year and fiscal years beginning therein. 

Prior to 1934, no personal exemption or credit for depend- 
$ allowed for surtax purposes. 

In the statute effective for 1944 and subsequent years, 

‘personal exemption” is no longer used to de 
this eredit against net income; it is supplanted, 
or surtux purposes, by the term ‘‘surtax exemption.” 
This surtax exemption is $500 each for the taxpayer, 
taxpayer’s spouse (in case of a joint return or, if the 
ise has no gross income and is not the dependent of 
ther taxpayer, in the case of a separate return), and 
the taxpayer’s dependents whose gross income 
calendar year in which the taxable year of the 
yer begins is less than $500. No surtax exemption 
ed for a dependent who is married and has made 
return for a taxable year beginning in such calen 
Lull if 
For the ¥ears 1934 to 1943, inclusive, a head of a 
ly waS allowed the same personal exemption as a 
uried person living with husband or wife. Effective 
r 1944 and subsequent years, a head of a family, as 
ich, is allowed no surtax exemption. 
For the years 1934 to 1943, inclusive, if a husband 
vife made separate returns, the personal exemption 
be taken by either or divided between them. 
for 1944 and subsequent years, a married per- 
1 separate return is allowed a surtax exemp 
only $500, unless the spouse has no gross income 
t the dependent of another taxpayer, in which 
{ urtax exemption is $1,000. 
‘For the years 1934 to 1940, inclusive, the credit was 
llowed “for each person (other than husband or wife) 
ndent upon and receiving his chief support from 
e taxpayer if such dependent person is under 18 years 
r is incapable of self-support because mentally 
rt ically defective.” 
years 1941, 1942, and 1943, this allowance was 
qualified by the provision that ‘if the taxpayer would 
occupy the status of head of a family except by 
I mn of there being one or more dependents for whom 
I be entitlkd to credit * * *, the credit 
shall be disallowed with respect to one of such 
ependents,”’ 
i flective for 1944 and subsequent vears, the statute 
lefines the term “dependent” to mean ‘‘any of the follow- 
g persons over half of whose support, for the calendar 
ir in which the taxable year of the taxpayer begins, 
s received from the taxpayer: 
(A) a son or daughter of the taxpayer, or a de 
lent of either, 
} stepson or stepdaughter of the taxpayer, 
(C) a brother, sister, stepbrother, or stepsister 0 
the taxpayer, 

(D) the father or mother of the taxpayer, or an 
ancestor of either, 

(E) a stepfather or stepmother of the taxpayer, 

(F) a son or daughter of a brother or sister of the 
taxpayer, 

(G) a brother or sister of the father or mother ofthe 
taxpayer, 

(H) a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, brother-in-law, or sister-in-law of the 
taxpayer 

ised in the above definition, “brother” and ‘‘sister”’ 
ude a brother and sister of the half-blood and ‘‘for th« 

urposes of determining whether any of the foregoing 
relationships exist a legally adopted child ofa person shall 
he considered a child of such person by blood. ‘The term 
l¢ lent’ does not include any individual who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign country unless such indi 
vidual is resident of the United States or of a country 
contiguous to the United States.” 

Effective for 1948, an additional $600 exemption is 
eranted to the taxpayer if he is blind, and an additional 
00 exemption if the taxpayer has attained the age of 65 
before the close of his taxable year. In the case of a 

int return, the spouse of the taxpayer is entitled to the 
iditional exemption of $600 if the spouse is blind and 
he additional exemption of $600 if the spouse has attained 
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Surtaz, individual—Rates in effect during 1913 and subsequent years 
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eck io a 
Netincome? | 
(in thousands) | 


























t 
ie 
ee a | g 
= Net 183 | & Ss | 8 RY S 
Over | over | & a - a 8 & 

nisi DE ddcacask bet \—_——-— ——_—-' ~—_ — 
| Pet.| Pet.| Pet.| Pet.| Pet. | Pet. 
$0 $2 0 0} 0 0 0 0 
2 4 } 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 5 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
5 6 0 0 l 1 0 0 
6 | 7.5) 0 ocr, 3 i} 3 
7.5 = 4 0 | 0 | 2 2 1 0 
s | 10 | 0} 0 2 3 1 0 
10 | > aa 0} 0} 3 4 2 1 
12 | 12. 5 | 0 | 0 | 3 5 3 | 1 
12, 5 3 | 0 |} 0} 4 5 ; 1 
'3 14} 0 | 0 | 4 5 3 l 
14 15 0} 0 | 4 | 6 4 2 
15 16 0 0 5 6 4 2 
16 i 0! 0 5 7 5 3 
18 ' 20 | 0 0 5 S 6 4 
20 3. | ] 1 Ss 9 & 5 
22 | 24 ] 1 s 10 4 6 
24 26 1 1 s 11 10 7 
- oe ‘7, 4 8 12 11 S 
28 | 30 1 1 | Ss 13 12 9 
30) CO&S; 32 1 1 s 14 1 10 
32 34 1 1 | & 15 15 10 
3+ | 36 1 1 S 16 15 ll 
36 CO 38 1} 1 | Ss 17 16 12 
38 CO 40 1 1} 8 Is 17 13 
4() 2 | 1 | 2 12 19 18 13 
42 | 44 | 1 2 12 2 19 14 
4 | 6 | 1 2 12 21 1) 15 
G4 44 1 2) 12) 2 21 16 
48 50 l 2 12 2 22 17 
50 52 2 2 12 24 3 18 
52 54 2 2 12 2 24 14 
54 56 2 2 12 2 2 19 
56 58 2 2 12 27 2 20 
i 60 | 2 2 12 28 21 
60 62 2 3 17 20 28 21 
62 @ | 2 3] 617 ) 22 
64 65 | 2 ; 17 | 23 
6 | 68 | 2 3 17 32 24 
6S 70 | 2 3 17 33 32 25 
70 | 72 «| 2 3 17 34 ‘3 26 
72 «| 7 2 3 17 35 34 2¢ 
74 75 , 3 17 it 5 27 
75 76 3 3 7 35 27 
76 7, | 3 3 17 37 36 28 
78 an 3 3 17 as 37 2 
80 82 3 | 4 22 39 38 29 
82 “4 3 4 22 4() 39 30 
“a. + 3 4 22 4] 10 31 
sh OC SS 3 4 22 {2 1] 31 
8s | 9 1 22 13 4? 32 
WwW) | 92 | > 4 22 44 43 3d 
92 O4 | 5 4 22 45 44 34 
4 «| aH 3 4 22 $f} 45 35 
6 | 8 | 3 { 22 17 46 | 36 

G8 | 100 | 3 4 22 4s 17 

100 150 | 4 5 27 52 48; 
1s) 200 | 4 6 31 dt a) 37 
200 250 | 4 7 37 ) HM) 3S 
250 | 300 | 5 ~ 42 Hu 38 
300 | 400 | 5 y 46 63 ) 9 
400) 500 } 5 9 46 63 nD 39 
500 750 i 6 10 rf) 64 AT) 40 
750 1,000 | 6 | 10 55 4 5) 40 
1, 000 | J, 500 | 6 ll tl 65 50 4) 
1, 500 2, 000 6 | 12 (2 65 5O 4) 
2, 000 | 5, 000 | 6 13 63 ( AO 40) 
5, 000 |-a-2--22- 6 13 63 65 nO 40 











1 For 1917 and earlier, the calendar year; for 1918 to 
1932, inclusive, the calendar year and fiscal years ending 
therein; for 1933, the calendar year and fiscal years be- 
ginning or ending therein; and for 1934 and later, the 





calendar year and fiscal years beginning therein. In 
the case of a rate change during a fiscal year ending in 
the period 1918 to 1933, inclusive, the tax was prorated 
Proration is also provided for in the case of fiscal year 


ending after June 30, 1942, and in the case of fiscal years 
ending in 1944, 

£ For 1933 and prior years, the entire net ; for 
1934 and subsequent years, the net income after credit 
thereagainst of the personal exemption and credit for 
dependents. 

3 The tax for 1925 was reduced 25 percent by the 1924 
act. 

4 Not including the defense tax, which was 10 percent 
of the combined norma! tax and surtax, but not to exceed 


income 








| 

nm 
aor et we g 
ro 2 |: 4 = Q 
Pet Pet. | Pet. | Pet Pet. | Pet. | Pet 

0 0 0 0 0 6 8 

0 0 0 0 0 GQ lt 

0 0 4} 4} 4 13 2 

0 | 0 | 4 4 | 4 13 20 

0 1 § 5 6 17 24 

0 l 5 4 6 17 t 

v0 l 6 h S 21 s 

] 2 7 7 10 25 ’ 

1 | 3 s 8 12 2u s¢ 

1 3 8 S 12 20 

1 3 & 8 12 4 

2 4 9 9 15 2 10 

2 4 y 9 15 2 ! 

3 | 5 11 11 Is 85 4 

4 6 13 13 21 iS i 

5 8 15 15 24 4! 10 

6 Y 17 17 27 44 § 

7 10 17 17 27 44 

7 it 19 19 30 47 

8 12 1y 19 30 47 

S 13 19 19 i) vi 

9 15 21 21 3) i S 

9 15 21 21 ; 5) x 

10 16 21 4 33 A) 

10 17 24 36 } 

ll 18 24 6 t 

BI ly 24 if} 

12 20 27 40 f 

12 21 27 40 

13 22 27 40 o 

13 23 s) él 44 7 tit 

14 24 30 1 44 57 

14 25 30 31 44 57 t 

15 ty 33 ) 44 a 

LS 27 3) 44 7 tit 

Lt 23 ; 35 47 4 

16 au it ’ 47 § t 

17 ) af ; 17 t 

17 t ) 17 

17 2 3g 15 47 59 t 
is su 43 iO él 

18 39 43 WD ol 2 

18 42 47 W) 61 - 

IS 42 47 wD 61 

18 fh 42 47 a) ol 2 

15 42 47 Ht) 61 
19 45 51 53 t 
ly sy 45 51 53 638 
19 40 45 51 53 ti 7 
19 41 45 51 AS ‘ 
iv 42 45 51 j 03 
19 43 50 55 aw ‘4 
19 4 M0 55 56 64 
Be) 45 0 55 56 4 
19 4t} vf) Ad Mm O4 
iY 47 0 4 
my 4 2 s ‘ ( 
yA8) 19 F 60 “oO { 
a) 50) 4 62 t 
2 it) 54 64 4 6Y 
20 Al F 6 tt 2 
om”) 2 ‘ OS HS SL 
x) 7 70 71 ; 
20 4 s 72 i2 4 
on a u 7 7 
”) A qo io 
20 } 74 74 
20 v 75 i » 
10 percent of the exc s of the ( 
bined normal tax and surt 
The tax for 1946-47 computed 
reduced by 5 percent by the Ke n \ 

6 The combined tentative norm: Y 
surtax was reduced by the Revenue 
follows 

If aggregate is— The re 
Not over $400 17 pere 
Over $400 but not | $68 plus ] 

oO r ( ") Yee ) 
Over 3100, $1 l 
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was less than $624, the aggregate exemption 
of both was limited to $624 plus the Victory 
tax net income of that one. 





ViCTORY TAX! 1Impcsed on the “Victory tax net incomc”’ 
of individuals for taxable years beginning in 
1943. In general, Victory tax net income was 
gross income with certain exceptions and less 
certain deductions, generally of a kusincss 


character, specified in the statute. 


ic exemption *......._. 


(percent) 


* The amount of the tax was limited to the 
excess of 90 percent of the net income over 
the sum of the normal tax and surtax. 

‘In the case of a separate return by each 


Maximum 
Percent amount 
25 $500 


a0 


?In the case of a joint return by husband 


__ ----- rr ———— 00€0— 












































DE ester isstinnsetianopengenreompeny 49 *1,000 and wife if the Victory tex net income of one spouse, the maximum was $590. 
For each dependent-_-__-_-- 2 100 ; 
Income taz, individual—Treatment of capital gains and losses in 1922 and subsequent years 
| | 
| Percentage 
| of gain or 
| | loss taken 
A } Year Ca Holding period into ae- Treatment o/ capita! gain Treatment of capital loss 
| count in 
j | } computing 
} | net income 
} | ] a ee 
saa miner : Se 
|} 1922-23 | Property acquired and held by the | More than 2 years | 100 Net gain (the excess of capital gain | No special treatment as such, 
| | taxpayer for profit or investment for over the sum of capital deductions 
more than 2 years (whether or not and capital losses) is taxed at 1214 
connected with his trade or busi- } percent at the election of the tax- 
ness) not including property held | payer 12!6 percent of the capital net 
for the personal use or consumption | gain plus the tax on the ordinary net 
of the taxpayer or his family or stock | income to be not less than 1214 per- 
in trade of the taxpayer or other | cent of the total net income in the 
property of a kind which would event of such an election, 
properly be included in his inven- } 
tory if on hand at the close of the | 
taxable year | 
g24 1924 Property held by the taxpayer for do | C0 Net gain (the excess oj capital gain | 12% percent of the capital net loss j 
more than 2 years (whether or not | over the sum of capital deductions, deducted from a tax computed on the 
connected with his trade or busi- | 7% | capital losses and the excess of ordi- basis of the ordinary net income the 
ness) not including stock in trade of nary deductions over ordinary gross remainder to be not less than a tax 
the taxpayer or other property of | income) is taxed at 1214 percent at computed on the basis of the net 
1 kind which would properly be the election of the taxpayer the total income (determined by allowing the 
| included in his inventory ifon hand tax in the event of such an élection capital net loss as a deduction 
at the close of t taxable year or to be 1214 percent of the capital net 
property held primarily for sale in gain plus the tax on the ordinary net 
the course of his trade or business. income 
1 | 1925-27 }_...d ; do 10 cabo si enciaaivinme ela Do. 
25 «| 1928 1 | ! do j m™ do Do. 
a“ } 19 | d do 109 | do 7 Do 
yy 1 Properts held by the taxpayer | Not ov | i 103 | No special treatment of the amount No special treatment of the amour 
(whether or not connected with his Over 1 ot over ws) Ot taken into account in computing taken into account in computing n 
| trade or business), not including ‘ net income J income. ‘That amount, however, ij 
ck in trad f the naver or it not over C0 limited to $2,000 plus the cay 
other property of a d which gains taken into account 
would be properly i led in his it not over | | 
inventory if on hund at the close of 10 years | 
the taxable year, or property held | Over 10 ye 0 - 
by him prima fo ile to cus- | 
tomers in the or ¥ course of his 
| 
» 7 or busine | { 
d i » | do Do. 
i ‘ ‘ ume, with the Lexeention of | She Not ove | i00 | Net short-term gain (the excess of the | Net short-term loss (the excess of short 
property, used et or busi- 1S mor | hort-term gains for the taxable year term losses over short-term gains) is 
! ofa ce} whicl subject | over the sum of the short-term losses treated as a short-term loss in the suc- 
ti Cy tion.? | for the taxable year and the net ceeding taxable year (for the purpose 
\ short-term loss of the preceding tax- only of determining the net short- 
| able year, brought forward to thi term gain for such year), to the extent 
| extent not in excess of the net income not in excess of the net income for th 
| | for such preceding year) receives no taxable year. 
special treatment. (‘Preceding 
} | taxable year” includes none begin- 
| | | ning before 1938.) 
| Lone-tert | | Net long-term gain (the excess of long- | 30 percent of the net long-term loss (t! 
Over 18, but not 66244 term gains over long-term losses, excess of long-term losses over long 
| | over 24 month each to the extent taken into account term gains, each to the extent taken 
| Over 24 month ro in computing net income) is taxed into account in computing net in 
| | at 20 percent, if such a tax plus a tax come) is deductible from the tax comi- 
j computed upon the net income re- puted on the net income increased by 
| duced by the net long-term gain is such loss, if the result is an amount 
} less than a tax computed on the net greater than the tax computed on the 
j : ineorn net income 
( | do 0) do : lik teil es Do 
SS id malexception of re See "0 do a eae sini a Do. 
} igat United States or i 
' 
j j ny its possessions, or of a State, 
Pert or any political subdivi- 
ion thereof, or of the District of Co- 
umbia, issued on or after Mar. 1, 
| 1941, on a discount basis and payable 
without interest at a fixe aturity | 
date not exceeding 1 year from the 
7" 4 
j diate ol issue. 
| ¢, With the additional exception of hort term: Not over 100 Excess of net long-term gain (the ex- | Net capita) loss (the excess of losses over 
| real property used in the trade or 6 months. cess of long-term gains over long- the sum of gains—each to the extent 
business of the t i} 2 Long term: Over 6 50 term iosses, cach to the extent taken taken into account in computing net 
| months, into account in computing net in- income—plus the smaller of $1,000 or 
j come) over net short-term loss (the the net income computed without re- 
excess of short-term losses over short- gard to capital gains and losses) in 
| term gains, each to the extent taken iny taxable year beginning after 1941 
} | into account in computing net in- is treated as a short-term capital los 
| come) is taxed at 50 percent, if such in each of the 5 succeeding tax ible 
j | a tax plus a { 1X computed on the years, to the exteit of the exces 0 
| net income reduced by such excess is | such net capital loss over the total ol 
less than a tax computed on the net | any net capital gains * of any taxable 
| income, years intervening between the tay 
| able year in which the net capital los 
| arose and such succeeding twxahk 
; year 
Bh GPO SN Sn he ee 50 i iat ee Do 
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1 For 1921 to 1932, inclusive, the calendar year and fiscal years ending therein; for versions, such gains and losses shall be considered as from sales or exchanges of capital 
sore. the calendar year and fiscal years beginning or ending therein; and for 1934 and assets held for more than 6 months. If such gains do not exceed such | neither 
: he calendar year and fiscal years beginning therein. are considered as from sales or exchanges of capital assets. (For the purpose t} 

, Revenue Act of 1921, the first to provide for special treatment of capital gains provision, neither the percentage limitation on gains and ] taken i 
s, applied to such gains and losses from sales or exchanges consummated nor the income and gains limitation on allowable losses is apy ib] nd | : : 
31, 1921. the distribution, in whole or in part, theft or seizure, or requisition or condemnation 
ble years beginning in 1934 or later, gains or losses from short sales of property of ‘property used in the trade or business” or capital assets held ethan 
, lered as from sales or exchanges of capital assets. Gains or losses attributable are considered losses from a compulsory or involuntary conv ' 
ure to exercise privileges or options to buy or sell property are considered In taxable years beginning in 1943 or later, if a nonbusine bt becomes v 
or losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets held for 1 year or less under within the taxable year, the loss resulting ther: It co ed 
nd 1936 acts and as short-term capital gains or losses under the 1988 and sub- or exchange, during the taxable year, of a capital asset held 
; In taxable years beginning in 1944 or later, at the electior the 
ble vears beginning in 1934 or later, amounts received by the holder upon the of timber (for sale or use in the taxpaver’s trade or business) } 
of corporate (including Government) evidences of indebtedness are con- or has the contract right to cut the timber (provided he owned ‘ 
is received in exchange therefor. right to cut if for a period of more than 6 mon $s prior to the beginning « 
years beginning in 1938 or later, if shares of stock in a corporation or rights year) is considered a sale or exchange. 
‘for or to receive such shares become worthless during the taxable year 3’ Net ¢ ipital gain is the exce of the sum of capital gains pl } 
tal assets, the loss resulting therefrom is considered as a loss from the sale or the net income (computed wit it regard to ¢ : i] 
, on the last day of the taxable year, of capital assets. losses. Net capital gain and net capital loss for the taxabk r are ¢ 
in ¢ ears beginning in 1938S or later, if evidences of indebtedness issued hy a regard to any net capital loss carry-ov I t 
I ncluding a Government) with interest coupons or in registered form income limitations on net capit ] 
ned to be worthless and charged off during the taxable year, ire capital substituted for net income if the easured by ' 
loss resulting therefrom is considered as a loss from the sale or exchange, on A net short-term capital loss the last taxable year begit i 
t iy of the taxable year, of capital assets. without re dt y carry-ove! m t Dre | { 
vears beginning in 1942 or later, if the gains from sales or exchanges of in excess of the net income f uch 1 e year, 
used in the trade or business,” held for more than 6 months, plus the gains for the succeeding taxable year, to t ‘ of the net tey 
‘compulsory or involuntary conversion of such property and capital assets succeeding taxable year. This treatment is in consideration « i 
more than 6 months, exceed the losses from such sales, exchanges, and con- taxable years 1941 previously allowed. 
SYNOPSIS OF FEDERAL NORMAL TAX AND PROFITS TAXES ON THE INCOME OF CORPORATIONS SINCE THE ADOPTION OF THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 8 
Normal tax, corporation—Rates in effect during 1909 and subsequent years 
Act Year ! Rate Year ! Rate base ! 
1909-13 (Feb.] Net income in excess of $5, 938 WB. cdknce Net income $25,000 or les 
> QR), | First $5. ¥) of snecial cl ne r es 
1 5 1913 (Mar. |] Net income. ........-- i} Next $15.000 of special elas f , 1 
1) to 1915. | Next $5.000 of special c) t incom 2 : 
1916__. aan am an 2 i Net income slightly over $25, 
] i if eae ; Net income from dividends out of Mar. 1, 1913, 3 ifno@ t fe vidends or interest 
to Dec, 31, 1915, earnings, 1] First $25,000 ] 
Net income from dividends out of 1916-17 earn- 2 | Amount over $25.00 ; ) 
ings. \} If credit for dividends 
Net income other than from dividends, after 6 | First $25,000 of net income 
credit of excess-profits tax for the current year, 1 } t $5,000 of sm Class net in 2 
Fite ccctsaus Net income after credit of: $2,000; exeess-profits 12 || : o 2 
and war-profits taxes for the current year; and 1| Next $ (0 Of special class net in- 14 
interest (if included in gross income) in United 1 ( 
States obligations and War Finance Corpo- || B of net ( 1 
ration honds An t of net GO (K 
919-20......] Net income after credit of: $2,000; excess-profits 10 i ( id ‘ t in ied it 12 
tax for the eurrent year; excess-profit s and war- } first 
} profits taxes for the current year on income I ( ed i t 9 * 
from Government contracts; and interest (if {| Net incon \ t ess tl 
included in gross income) on United States 1] pu im? . 
; obligations and War Finance Corporation | ( idiu 1 1 
bonds. | Li { 
2 . Same, except for restriction of the specific credit 10 i] if percent of t f d 
of $2,000 to net incomes of $25,000 or | the i} ree ed:? and 2 perce t ere 
tax On a net income of more than $25,000, how- i for dividends paid. 
ever, not toexceed the tax payable ifthe credit 1] I. R. C_..f 1939 “iis d = . 10 
were allowed, plus the amount of the net in- 1940... 3 Ni tax net § 
come in excess of $25,000). i} $2 r less 
1922-23 Same : ae J 1214 | First $5,000 . 14 8 
{ 1924 _..-| Net income after same specific credit and credit 1214 Next $15,000 : 
of interest (if included in gross income) on Next $5,000 os x 
United States obligations, 1 Over $25,000 and not r$ 2 
1925 : eb NN i taal A ee oer aii 13 ! First $25, g 
9265-27 do ; 13% i} Next $6,964.29 g 
Peisdesaas Net income after a specifie credit, in the case of 1 | Over $31,964.29 and not over $38 
net incomes of $25,0000r less, of $3,000 (Witha | First $ ”) { 
™m i relief provision corresponding to that 1} Next $15.000 ) 
in force since 1921 nd credit of interest on i} Next $ wo 
United States obligations (if included in gross HI Next $ 65.8 
incon i| Over $38,565.89 O4 
" do a el aa Seb ae 11 | 1941 asaal Oe iltaxr ome: * 
at ] d . 12 i] $25,000 or | 
} a3 Net me after credit 0 tere ifineluded in 133% First $5,000 - 
gross income) on United States obligat | Next $15,000 
34 .-| Net income after e 1334 Next ) 
gross income) on | | Over $25, nd ver $38 1 
of interest (if inel | Over $38,461.54 
empt, u the act | 1942-48... } Nv come: § 
normal tax) On obligations of corporate instru- i d2 
mentalities of the United States, i] } 5,000 ‘ j 
6-37... Normal tax net ineome; ¢ | Next S15 
First $2,000 a I BO na I a , S } Next MM) | 
Next $13,000 bo agen Oe Ge 1 || Over $25,000 and not ; j 
Next $25,000 z ae sae 13 | Oy 0.000 ‘ 
; Amount in excess of $40,000 ed | 15 | | | 
SS 
}to0 1912, inch e, the calendar vear; for 1913 to 1932, inclusive, the calendar ordoing business * * * equ ent tol} ent upo ! t *¢ * 
] irs ending therein; for 1933, the cal ndar year and fiscal years beginning ov nd above $5,000 * * * ¢ 1 = 9 
i; for 1934 and later the ca ry 1 fiscal years beginning therein. net ince ninus th 
ofa rate change during a fisca ending in any of the y« 1916 to 1933, obti ! wr 85 p 
tax was prorated. Proration is also provided for in the case of fiscal years § Special cl net income is tt 
Tune 30 in 1942, and in the case of fiscal years ending in 1944 receiv | ( tis 8 ( t yunt ¢ ‘ 
e, the exce of cross ji m r deductions, varies under the several acts corporation ect to the income tax; it 1 te 
aviation in the cl d from gross income or allowed as adjusted net e, which is tl t 
Credi rainst net 1 in this column of the United Stat nd corporate instr 
re ed from dome n e been tre 6" f n ip of: I t 
| 28, 1913, net income was “ex ve” of such d sul ( I, f 
1917, they were not excluded or deducted f 7 I 
come; from 1918 through 1935, they were ded ibj ( i 
ubseq ue \ . cred A &5 percent inst r to \ ‘ i 
‘ tue year 138 to 1941, inclusive, 8 percent of the adjusted net in int 
and su juent years, 85 percent o/ the adjusted net income reduced by tl is s land t 1 
t ee profits t ° 6 or net income n t 
ed net income, for 1938 and suhsegquent years, is net income minus the credit dei re \ 
obligations of the 1 es and corporations organized by the Adjusted net income r ns t t 
‘ i ; on obligations of the United States and 
1 the sixteenth amen was not adopted until 1913, the excise tax State 
by the Tariff Act of 1909 i ided in t table, as essentially like the taxes ® Normal tax net income here me t 
! ( tly on income by uent | lation, Section 38 of that act ince t to excess-profits tax i 





I on corporations an annual “special excise tax with respect to the carrying on 
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Act | ‘ 1 Credit 
—_——_— | ar — $$ —__ 
7 7 | For 1 capital corporations in existence at least one whole calendar year 
| | during the prewar period (1911-13): $3,000 (in the case of domestic corpora- 
| tior ! 1) the same percentage (but not less than 7 nor more than 
4 | for the taxable year as the average annual prewar net 
income 1 fy invested capital, or (2), in the case of no prewar net 
incon fac itively low prewar percentage of net income to invested 
capital, « i I ible prewar net income, or of indeterminabk 
| \ i vital, t ime percentage of invested capital for the taxable yea 
| ynt tative taxpayers in the same ora similar trade or busine 
i cap rporations not in existence at st one whole prewar cal- 
‘ ry $3,000 (in the ease of domestic corporations only),? plus 8 percent 
| ( ‘ d capital 
| | For « tions with no, or nominal invested capital: $3,000 (in the case of 
} d corporati ly).? 
2 tj profits cred $3,000 (in the case of domestic corporations only),? plus 
; 8 the invested capital for the taxable year. 
| 
| | War vrofits cred 
| For corporations in existence at least 1 whole calendar year during the pre- 
| war period (1911-13): $3,000 (in the case of domestic corporations only) ,? 
| plus the greater of the following: (1) average prewar net income, plus 10 
| percent of the increase or minus 10 percent of the decrease in invested 
capital for the taxable year as compared with average prewar invested 
capital or (2) 10 percent of invested capital for the taxable year. 

For any corporation not in existence at least 1 whole calendar year during 
the prewar period, if (1) the majority of its stock was owned or controlled 
it any time during the taxable year by a corporation which was in exist- 
ence at least 1 whole calendar year during the prewar period; or (2) 50 
percent or more of its gross income was derived from Government con- 
tracts made after Apr, 5, 1917, and before Nov. 12, 1918: $3,000 (in the 
case of domestic corporations only),? plus 10 percent of invested capital 
for the taxable year. 

For other corporations not in existence at least 1 who!e calendar year during 

| the prewar } i: $3,000 (in the case of domestic corporations cnly),? 
} j J same percentage (but not Jess than 10) of invested capital for the 
t vear as the average prewar percentage of net income to in ied 
( | of corporations in a trade or business of the same general class as 
| i t taxpa r 
] 3 So eipiecapeidaci pa PG bo sekienn cpisle dita tnlahiciaaaaneain manne i ailine eet iane 
} 
| 
o 
! 1 0d gh Os ee sictihaniialaialbdsiid blisccacnaaibcots e emekiaarteaasskieaasieacaebla salacce cameos 
bed 
LR } 7 1 of $5,000 
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I 1917 1321 t ul nd fiscal years ending therein; for 1940 
ve I nning therein and in the 
i ‘ t n 1¥lo and ending in 1917, the tax is proportioned 3 
t J ! ise of fiscal years ending in any of the however. 
5 . 1m taxes computed on the basis of ; ut 
t l, ito the calendar year portion of the fiseal = whi ! 
) ending in 1922, the tax is proportioned to the 1921 por- —_ inc 
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poration—Rates of excess-projits and war-profits taxes for 1917 and subsequent years 
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Rate base 





Net income, after the ercdit: 
Net in excess of 15 percent of invested canital____ 20 percent 
In excess of 15 percent but not in excess of 20 percent of | 25 pe $ 
invested capital. 
In excess of 20 percent but not in excess of 25 percent of | 35 percent 


invested capital. 
In excess of 25 percent but not in excess of 33 percent of 
invested capital. 
In excess of 33 percent of invested capital 


Net income, after the credit, ifany 


Net income: 


In excess of the excess-profits credit and not in excess | 30 percent 
of 20 percent of the invested capital. 
In excess of the greater of the excess-profits credit or | 65 perc: 


20 percent of the invested capital. 

The amount by which 80 percent of the net income in 
excess of the war-profits credit exceeds the excess-profits 
tax. 

[Maximum total of excess-profits tax and war-profits tax 
equals $5,100 (30 percent of the net income in excess of 
$3,000 and not in excess of $20,000) plus 80 percent of the 
net income in excess of $20,000.] 


Net income (if not more than $10,000 thereof is from Gov- 
ernment contracts made after Apr. 5, 1917, and before 
Nov. 12, 1918 

In excess of the excess-profits credit and not in exc 
20 percent of invested capital. 

In excess of the greater of the excess-profits credit or 
20 percent of invested capital. 

[Maximum tax ,400 (20 percent of the net income in 
exce $3,006 1d not in excess of $20,000) plus 40 per- 
cent of the net income in excess of $20,600.) 

Net income (if more than $10,000 thereof is from Govern- 
ment contracts made after Apr. 5, 1917, and before Noy. 
12, 1918). 


sof 20 | 





is of 


Same as for 1919 and 1920.........2...... 





Adjusted excess-profits net income 


income minus the credit): 


(excess-profits net 





First $20,000 nt 
Next $30,000 ! 


Adjusted excess-profits net income 

income minus the credit): 
First $29,000 
I 
Next $50,600... 
Next $150,000_. 
Next $250,000 
Remainder_........- eee , aes 

Adjusted excess-profits net income (excess-profits net in- 
come minus the credit 

[Maximum tax=an amount which, when added to the 
normal tax and surtax, makes a total equal to 80 percent 
of the surtax net income, computed without regard to 
the credit for the adjusted excess-profits net income.] 

Adjusted excess-profits net income (excess-profits net in- 
come minus the credit), 

{Maximum tax=an amount which, when added to the 
normal tax and surtax, equals 80 percent of the surtax 
net income, computed without regard to the eredit for 
the adjusted excess-profits net income and without re- 
gard to 80 percent of the credit for dividends paid by a 
public utility on its preferred stock.] 


(excess-profits net 


bictibativtaudbnkwmbesduetinbidedsongnwtiall 35 percent, 
40 percent. 
45 percent, 
50 percent, 
65 percent 
50 percent 
90 percent. 








95 percent. 


Proration is also provided for in the case of fiscal years ending after June 30 in 1942, 


ise of fiscal years ending iy 1944, 





s than $3,000 is exempt from the tax, 


n is on the basis of the net income attributable to Government contracts, 
isis of the 1918 rates, Net 


‘not so attributable determines the portion payable at current year rates. 
or taxable years beginning after 1 





ec. 31, 1945, by the Revenue Act of 1945. 








The American Farmer: Your Friend 
and Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to say a word in behalf 
of your friend and mine, the American 
farmer—the neighbor up the hollow or 
on the next mountaintop, the taxpayer 

ho squares his account with the Gov- 
ernment each year and prays it to let him 
lone, the man who works from sunup 
io sundown and leaves the squabble 
about the 40-hour week to others. 

Politicians in their speeches sometimes 
refer to him as “a little guy” but he’s 
every bit as important in normal times 
as his city cousins and right now his job 
is even more vital. 

He has been called upon for the most— 
yet considered perhaps least—in admin- 
istration demands for wage and price 
controls. The basic battle in the world 
today is against hunger. Who's going 
to do more about this situation than the 
American farmer? What he brings forth 
from the soii is tremendously important 
to the economic, political, and financial 
condition of the world. 

Yet it has been proposed by the admin- 
istration that we kick him around a bit. 
The President would tell him how much 
he may charge for farm products and 
how much he must pay someone to help 
him with his chores. 

It is my opinion that at this time more 
would be lost than gained by taking this 
advice. Everyone stands to lose under 
what President Truman himself not so 
long ago described as police-state meth- 
ods. The farmer would suffer most. 

I grew up on a West Virginia farm. 
Perhaps that is why I feel called upon at 
this time to answer these charges that it 
is the farmer who is to blame for infla- 
tion. 

Perhaps it is true, as the administra- 
tion contends, that farm income has gone 
ub more than that of any other princi- 
pal occupation. But if farm income has 
increased, even to a considerable extent, 
was there not plenty of room for it to in- 
crease? Through the years, farm profits 

ve been almost nonexistent. Who is 
there to deny that the farmer was en- 
titled to a better return upon his invest- 
ment and greater reward for his back- 
breaking toil? 

The farmer, his wife, and his children 
punch no time clocks. They work until 
the job is done. That is how, during the 
ast 6 years, they have been able to bal- 
ance the diet of one-third of the world’s 
population with only one-twelfth of its 
producing land. 

Yet I have heard it charged in Wash- 
ington that it is the farmer who must 
answer for the high food costs when it 
is a well-known fact that the farmer re- 
ceives Only a little more than half of what 
the consumer pays for the food he buys. 
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It is much easier, of course, to blame 
others than oneself. Perhaps that is why 
it is not politically palatable to agents of 
government, who have acquired the habit 
of buying their way out of hot spots with 
inflation money, to look at the inflation 
picture in a more objective fashion. 

It will require the strictest economy 
in Government to release any consider- 
able amount of the one-third of the peo- 
ple’s incomes which Government now 
takes, either directly or indirectly, for 
its own spending. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has 
estimated that price controls under OPA 
cost the people 10 cents out of every 
dollar. The restoration of price control 
at the present time on this basis would 
cost the American people $12,000,000,000 
per year. 

More important, there is a real danger 
that if the weight of Government were 
thrown against present agriculture price 
levels, a depression would follow. 

In addition to greater economy in Gov- 
ernment, the situation calls for meas- 
ures to encourage private capital and 
private enterprise to work and produce 
the greatest possible quantity of goods 
and services. 

Deficits in the years since 1931 total 
approximately $6,000 per family. Can 
we place the blame for this at the farm- 
er’s door? I think not. 





Supplementary Statistics on Strategic 
Metals and Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be remembered that the National Re- 
sources Economic Commitiee—created 
by the United States Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee to study and 
report upon the factors affecting produc- 
tion—published a very complete report 
on the minerals position of the United 
States in 1947, which has already been 
reprinted on account of the wide demand 
for the work. 

The special committee headed by Sen- 
ator Grorce W. MALONE, of Nevada, has 
announced that the studies and reports, 
which will include fuels, timber and wood 
products, agriculture, iron and steel, 
fisheries and manufacturers, will be kept 
up to date. 

Mr. Speaker in that connection I hand 
to the Public Printer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the data and in- 
formation under the heading, “Addition- 
al information and data submitted by 
the Special National Resources Economic 
Committee—Bring up to date data al- 
ready published through the minerals 
position of the United States report,” 
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prepared under the direction of the able 
Senator from Nevada: 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND DATA SUBMITTED 
BY THE SPECIAL NATIONAL RESOURCES ECo- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE—BRINGING Up To DaTE 
DaTA ALREADY PUBLISHED THROUGH THE 
“MINERALS POSITION OF THE UNITED & 
REPORT 


Data and information is herewith sub- 
mitted for the Recorp bringing up to date 
insofar as is possible at this time the 1947 
“Minerals Position of the United States” re- 
port on strategic and critical minerals: 
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I, THE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF FIVE IMPORTANT 
STPATEGIC MINERALS EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT- 
AGE OF WORLD PRODUCTION 
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Lead stocks at end of year in the Uniioa 
States, 1943-47, in short tons : 
— 
} 1943 | 1944 If 
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STOCKS 


Total domestic slab zinc stocks at the end 
of 1947 were adequate for about 2 months’ 
supply at the average rate of consumption 
during the first quarter of 1948. 


Domestic slab zine stocks at end of year, 
1943-47, in short tons ° 











1943 | 1944 








170, 606} 233, 696] 256, 216/176, 342 
90, 356) 64, 772) 72, 381] 92, 988) 79, 366 


Total. ....-[260, 962} 298, 468}328, 597}269, 330) 147, 666 






Cor summers’. ....- 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Zine imports by country of origin are in- 
dicated in the following table: 
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concen- | Blocks,} Total 
Country trates, | pigsor] zine 
zine slabs | content 

content 

esasentiiaintinniinemaniaaane 

Cengtt...cc-+-<etacsenepeeeh |G uee 97, 461 
Newfoundland.......--..-- Oe Eiscccanse 8, 873 
Mexico cicuieielad omnes. tae * 164, 058 
Bélivis...cocconenectedadienslh |. ieee Eeeteeedd 17,176 
Peru RR ee 40, 952 |......- 49, 952 
Australia... .ccsoccscsescosedo sod é 867 
DAN. ..ncccccccccncsassecussoesoece= 16, 927 
Italy... sgudetabbechone Bi; We Te tnodeas 11, 613 


Stel: temconens 
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DOMESTIC RESERVES 


There has been no significant change in 
domestic zine reserves since the preparation 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey of the estimates published in the 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
vestigation of National Resources at the first 
ession of the Eightieth Congress. 


Source: U, S. Bureau of Mines. 


VIII, MERCURY 


Salient statistics on mercury, 1943-47, by 
years and 1948 (first half) 


[In flasks of 76 pounds] 
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First quar- 











5,300] () 7, 610 


Second 
quarter... (2) 








33,975) (2) | 19, 416 


Large quantities were reexported in 1943. 
ata not available. 
+ Estimated. 


INDUSTRY STOCKS 


Consumers’, dealers’, and producers’ stocks 
of mercury at the end of 1947 totaled 19,300 
flasks and were 20,900 at the end of March 
1948, 

IMPORTS 

Imports of mercury for consumption were 
12,958 flasks in 1947 of which 8,498 were from 
Spain, 3,107 from Japan (more than 60 per- 
cent of which was Italian metal reshipped), 
1,783 from Mexico, 2,900 from Italy, 1,400 from 
Yugoslavia, and 270 from Chile. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


RESERVES 


More mercury has been mined since Janu- 
ary 1944 than was estimated to be in reserve 
at $100 a flask when the estimates were made. 
The price was above $100 in 1944 and 1945 
but below that level thereafter. At the pre- 
vailing price of $75 the present small pro- 
duction is threatened and whether or not 
there are any reserves at the current price 
level is questionable. Little, if any, of the 
reserves estimated to be available at $195 and 
$300 a flask are believed to have been mined. 
The stimulation of mining and exploration by 
the high war prices resulted in the develop- 
ment of many extensions of known ore bodies 
and in some new discoveries, notably the 
Cordero, Nev., ore deposit. 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines. 


1X. TIN 
Statistical position of tin 


[Quantities in long tons] 








Els |8= 
& 13 Jes 
Bis |g g & 
5 ° <sSt = 
& — n<& = 
= % IsVe 
=E izes 
ES Se 
S | ss fase § 
= _— 1 
ivacenesaus 142, 000) 46, 253 
ee 102, 000) 59, 156 
1945... ceecnco-) 86, OO 55, 642 
LOO cemrsanil 89, 000 54, 627 
1947. ........-}113, 500 07! 60, 100 
1948—Jan_...- 11, 100 1 §,370 
Feb_...] 10, 900 1 4,710 
Mar....} 13, 200 1 4, 980 
Apr...-] 11, 700 1 5, 460 


May...} (?) 7} + 5,020 





1 Estimated. 
2 Not available. 


STOCKS 


Because of the very small stocks, current 
absence of domestic mine production, and 
large unsatisfied demand, tin has remained 
one of the only two metals still subject to 
Government allocation. 


Tin stocks in the United States, in long tons 
of tin content 











Pig tin 
ater — — Total 
ale | Govern-| Indus- 
ment try 
Dec. 31, 1946..... 25,006 | 30,493 } 15,656 71,155 
Dee. 31, 1947....- 19, 638 36, 695 14, 438 70, 771 





SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Tin imports in 1947, by country of origin, 
are indicated in the following table: 


[Long tons} 





Concen- 
Meta! jtrates (tin} Total 
content) 
‘ 2 2 
4, 550 350 4, 900 
— 22, 973 22, 973 
wee--|---- l 
OR AOS Bete nwonned 13, 432 
OEE Eevoudenans 2, 639 
Sehenceaneeie . § 5 
39 4, 804 4, 933 
4, 031 2, 280 6, 311 
208 5 213 
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DOMESTIC RESERVES 


Despite extensive prospecting and vigorous 
Government-conducted exploration, domestic 
tin reserves remain negligible. 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines. 


X. NICKEL 


Statistical position 
[Short tons, nickel content] 














e é ES a 
= |s {65 
o i¢ “ut 
i ~ = 8 el 
Year zc cs lsc s| 
£ | eo IZ eS} } 
- =~ a S w v 
3 iz ob iti 
S| ieee 2 | 8 | 
e 1 | s B 
( 
ae 184,000} 642] 0.35/122, 500! 7, 700, 115,400 
Fuiieackecs 173, 000 988 . 57/118, 300) 6, 3001 113,000 
Wii sconuse 1160, 000) 1, 155 . 72/107, 400) 2,800) 96, 300 
1946_......./136, 000 352) 26, 92,500) 5,500) 80,100 
1947_.......|152, 000 646 . 43; 80,700) 8,200) 80, 800 
1948 (Jan.- | | | 
Mar.)....| @) (2) | @) 24, 300) 1, 900 (2) 





1 Apparent consumption. 
2 Not available. 


INDUSTRY STOCKS 


Stocks at plants of consumers were 15,371,- 
000 pounds (nickel content) en December 31, 
1947. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS 
Nickel imported into United States in 1947 









Country 





Canada........ scant aii il 146, 796, 000 
tice ikl alana cnet alte tani tiered 10, 261, 000 
RF oe ercesaenne 733, 000 
PLU acto coun eeneneliemt diemnsecnetil 3, 474, 000 
EEE 62, 000 
oy FR ee Par eee 109, 000 


161, 435, 000 


RESERVES 


The reserve position of nickel remains as 
stated on pages 273-275 of the Hearings be- 
fore the National Resources Economic Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, Eighti- 
eth Congress, first session, 1947, and thus the 
United States continues to be dependent 
almost entirety on nickel resources outside 
its borders. 

Source: United States Bureau of Mines. 


XI. ANTIMONY 
Statistical position 


(Unit: Primary antimony in short tons] 
















i Domestic pro- 2 | 

s | duction {a5 

© } uv a o 

= | ee I, = S ' © 

z = |= S3 “ a 

= a 

3S = 6. = f 

= — C 
1943_....} 55, 005'5, 556) 1, 501.7, 147 12. 99:29. 960,19, SOS 
1944 one 7 SOY 4, 735 2, ( 15 6, TM 17 » 17 "Hl 
1945.....] 4 1, 749\3, 679) 12. 60/24, 649 25, 761 
es 1, 231/13, 736 13. 61) 8, 742 17, 51 
1947..... ; 5, 188/}32, 000;7, 188)? * 22. 7 (15, 365 16, 647 
1948_.... 234,960) (4) (4) (4) | (4) | (4 | (4) 

| 


1 Includes antimony contained in ore, type metal, anti- 


monial lead, oxides and compounds and as metal, im- 
ported for consumption. 
2 Estimates by the Office of Materials I 


Department of Commerce 
3 Estimated. 
‘Not av 
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INDUSTPY STOCKS 


Industry stocks of primary antimony at 
the end of 1947 were 6,847 tons compared 
with 9,165 tons at the end of 1946. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Antimony imports in 1947, by country of 
origin, are indicated in the following table: 


Generil imports, in short tons 





Total | Percent 


—— 





5, 832 | 38.4 

6, 138 40.3 

2. 435 16.0 

348 2.3 

451 3.0 

ei Soe 2a) at Dee | 15,204| 100.0 


Source: U, 5. Bureau of Mines, 


Commerce. 





and Department of 


XII. MANGANESE ORE 


Manganese ore—Statistical position 


{Short tons 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRE 


SSIONAL RECORD 


SOURCES OF IMPORTS 


Manganese ore (35 percent or more manganese) imported into the United States, 
1947, by countries 


{U. 8. Department of Commerce} 
—_—_— ss 





General imports ! Imports for consumption 4 




































erecta bene 
Country Short tons | Short tons 
| | | Value 
Gross weight | Manganese | Gross weight | Manganese 
1947 | content 1947 | 1947 ae content 1947 

SE rN en OS Ee 2, S54 1, 484 2, 903 1, 608 $42, 257 
Brazil. pb debated 184, 050 74, 971 157 804 70, 23 157 
British East Africa......-.....--....-2.... §30 G00 Ah ccccccwecsceecfesseuccconeues 
RN ne as 257 138 257 138 | 9 
i a ee eee 438, 450 20, 523 42, 078 19, 930 1, 341, 484 
I ees 7, 08% i, 57, 089 26, 893 1, 224, 880 
French \ sii 6d sien ieiiinsanelaeoiaieah cag eeionseearie helaintaciss Revlon aaa cakasly Saloaaaetenl edamame 
French West Africa | aie ceili ee tae 
ON SS ea .*y A 2 SE 217, 317 112 2, 102 
LS aE LEE ARE LELIE LEE LONE TELS «3 284, 535 140, ONT 
NOD 2 ree 5 ee ee Tee eel 50, 890 22, 805 
RNID ich acetate ee | I (ip I IEE ee 
ae i 448 215 
Philippines, Republic of..................- 2, 276 1, 141 
Portuguese Guinea and Angola_......-...- 448 229 
Union of South A frica..................... 192, 871 87, 154 

Da SIREN Mie cenealderees dinette ies at te 288, 976 141, 975 

iii ee Ra | 1, 297, 992 | 624, 431 | 21,. 291, 181 





1 Comprises ore received in the United States during year; part went into consumption, and remainder entered 
bonded warehouses, 

? Comprises receipts during year for consumption and ore withdrawn from bonded warehouses during year (irre 
spective of time of importation) 


Domestie production 
United States percent 









































































3 2 | 5 RESERVES tons, sufficient to last 6 months at the 1947 
2 =| a It is estimated that there are in the United consumption rate; refractory 144,381 tons, a 
= S| 2 g States about 10,000,C00 long tons of material 5g anaeee supply; chemical 75,562 tons, a 
. a ee 2 which could be used as a source of man- §6’2-month supply. 
C = —_ i 5 
= © BE igs c ganese at a base price of $1 per long-ton ee a 
me = fd | = unit. Approximately 2,000,009 long tons of Statistical position 
: a - metallurgical manganese could be recovered {Short tons} 
ne ene eee oe Hie M aoe from these reserves. Most of the ore is in , ~ 
1045) | 4.258, 0001823371 4.3.1, 45/ ©) \14gsiss9 four districts: Butte and Philipsburg, Mont.; ce le c 
146_.._| 4, 580, 000 143, 635) 3.2.1, (') |1,136,687 Three Kids, Nev.; and Batesville, Ark. In ss a 
1947_._.| 4, 664, 000'131, 627) 2.8/1, (1) |1, 418, 261 addition to this material extremely large re- Ss §$ |a8 
“- serves of low-grade material containing 1 to S 3 ra * 
Feb F 100,000 23,800 22) 344,451 (@) | 375,00 120 percent manganese occur in the United 3 & |se S 
Mar..|| | | | States from which manganese could be ob- = 2 ize . i 5 
| tained by known processes at high cost. A < 3 lS5 = = | 3 
! Negligibk table showing estimated reserves of man- ts - Bs é 5 | ¢ 
ganese ore in the United States is attached. Ss A |p 5 rs} : o 
NDUSTRY STOCKS 
ree: ean Source: United States Bureau of Mines. ff —-. 
Domestic consumers had 831,898 short tons XIII. CHROMITE RR cree : ~ 7 - x 1 M4, on0 
of metallurgical manganese ore on hand ae 1945-7] 1° 200, 0001 13, 973| 19 Me, > 
mber 31, 1947. This quantity was suf- i" 2006... 1, 250; 000! 4,107) .3 780 
ae : st about 714 a tl the 1947 Stocks of chromite on hand in domestic 1947..... 1. 819, 000 945| < 
ficient to last about 772 months ¢ ° consumers’ yards on December 31, 1947, to- 1°48: ¥ | 
consumpticn rate. Dry-cell manufacturers taieq 411,066 short tons. At the 1947 rate of as) acted | cited oi od es i i 
_ 7 Wee £00, C: , 886) . 337, 436; 215, 0 
had 29,426 tons, also equivalent to a 742 consumption this would last approximately iar. 2| | ce | 
months’ inventory. Chemical manufac- 6 months. The inventories of various grades | | | 
turers had 19,223 tons, a year’s supply. were as follows: metallurgical 191,103 short ‘Not available. 
SOURCE OF IMPORTS 
Chromite imported for consumption tn the United States, 1947, by countries and by grades 
U. 8. Department of Commerce} 
nee reece 
Chemical grade Metallurgical grade | Refractory grade Total 
Cities Short tons Short tons | Short tons Short tons 
Value ii Value Value of v Value 
Gross CrjOs Gross CroOs | Gross Cr205 Gross | CreOs 
weight | content weight content | weight | content weight | content | 
ee Re eae ee ee edie 68 | a6 6... tee ant 6s | 34 | $2, 516 
Cuba Soeaneiieedined sec aacietaeas bth einbinonn cannes 18, 130 7, 010 327, 508 389 | $1, 701, 05 164, 991 £9,399 | 2, 028, 567 
CR Seas ai 1, 739 $68, 691 6, 162 3, 326 | MEO Wace skate lcwubepene ead 9, 710 | 5, 065 } 128, 636 
New Cale lonia ! 3, 809 110,171 | 12, 655 6,376 | 200,197 |...-.--_.. cst lottogteee: | 20,604} 10,185 | 400, 368 
PID, SUNNY RM oo ociacs nina Nssnns cansehiceaseehoultbecxeguecok 8,691 | 3,853 | 120, 250 197, 964 67, 940 | 1, 524, 675 06,655 | 71, 783 1, 644, 925 
Sierra Leo me 2 pnsarrmnasinndaeie oé 7, 762 3, 648 | 152, 460 10, 640 5, 820 180, 500 18, 402 8, 968.) 332, 960 
Southern Rhodesia 3, 895 46, 560 59, 529 29,271} 835,033 7, 053 3,236} 105, 683 75,637 | 36, 402 | 987, 276 
‘Turkey ‘ 538 28, 000 59, 042 27, 196 1, 681,454 2, 240 1, 120 | 80, 000 62,402 | 28, 854 | 1, 789, 454 
Union of Souti 65,066 | 1,010,322 53, 775 24, 696 551, 301 62, 990 28, 684 476, 440 | 258,077 | 118,446 | — 2, 038, O88 
U.5.58 R- SE a ease not 32 224,390 | 215,945 | 110,546 | 7, 660, 88 42, 438 22,249 | 1,070,733 | 265,103 | 136,021} 8, 956, O11 
Wee co csc ccc ecadcineneee Jacccnorsenlenseeseysslonccs=a-nece _ 48 } 10,824 | Re Chckisudisk A ccknedenstcenteind tenn b 24, 631 10, 824 558, 319 
Nia icccicinnntitint lalate | 169, i | 78, ma) ia 1, 488,134 | 466,200 | 226, 780 | 12,239,671 | 47 0,186 | 130, 03 | 5 139, 060 | 1, 106,180 | 485, 991 | 18,986, 895 
| 
ee 
( fc I h Pacific islands 
qc) ‘ ; } h Vic 4 
} 


3438. 


7 tons chromic oxide valued at $17 
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XV. ASBESTOS 
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RESERVES 

The only know reserves of metallurgical 
jump ore in the United States occur in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Alaska. The total does 
not exceed 25,000 tons. There are no known 
reserves of strictly refractory-grade ore, al- 
though some domestic ore might serve for re- 
fractory purposes. Data for reserves of low- 
grade material from a report by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey are at- 
There have been no significant 


Statistical position 


[Short tons] 





tached. ER: etonsdn meng |arpenmnenmrones —————— 

changes in these figures TOMUGGG GORARG wg 697, 200 | 6.014 an 440, 255 67 1“ 

preparation. Wn Baad dae oedetdisadowcaweoe | 657, 900 | 6, 667 | 1.01 QR 49 q7F SO. 24 

Source: United States Bureau of Mines. RS iis bd ededadttedbinaiddsadnadcne 691, 600 | 12, 226 1.77 199 8, 5A a 
Dl itusiniengidiindunmesebammeceentiaene 800, SOO | 14, 075 1. 76 155, ORS I { 
tiated ies onlin more ati aces tek tata te nia le eccatin 062, 000 | 24. 035 > 5 5O4 829 ’ 
XIV. TUNGSTEN - : , 24, 03s 2.5 594, Sos » O94 t 
ears ON Sialic i Socein ener eesti ecbedlnl Bikini | # (1, 000, 606) 4 (30, 009) ; } 


Statistical position | 


'Tungsten ore and concentrates, short tons, 60 per- 
cent WOs3] 





! Sold or used. 
2 Strategic amosite and chrysotile: 1943, 19,067 short tons: 1944, 14,698 short tons; 1947, 8.421 s} 
§ Strategic amosite and chrysotile: 1948, 15,046 sbort tons; 1y¥44, 16,16. tt 












| 


_.----f67, OOOH11, 945] 17. 8120, 431 
54, OOO10, 2857-19. O119, 330 


868120, 300 
1, 978420, 100 





145 nn weee e425, OOO} 5, 534] 22.1] 5, 016 724114, 900 
-----]21, OOO] 5,193] 24. 7] 7, 218 153] 6, 800 
7 125, OOO} 3, 094] 2 12. 5] 6, 32: 62] 8, 200 
i048 (January- 
March (3) GOF} () | 1,054] 386} 2,000 
1945 A pril- 
J (?) 2980] (°) 1,347] () (8) 


. ————— 
Figures represent ferrotungsten; exports of domestic 

nd concentrates are negligible. 

Est 


t 
t 


tilable 


Not ave 


INDUSTRY STOCKS 


Stocks of tungsten concentrates at plants 
of consumers and dealers and at domestic 
mines were 3,946 short tons (60 percent WO, 
basis) on March 31, 1948. 





SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Tungsten ores and concentrates imported for 
consumption in the United States in 1947 


[Short tons, 60 percent WO,] 


Argentine. cstiscuctetdstiadtibiandmmon 322 
AUstrOli6..ccackbactietewecasennamaen 234 
Belgian Con@@sickctsd ddesnsasiincwcen 561 
Dalivte.. ceasemanitintiet eoecce =e ceenecee 871 
DEBE « sk ccieanbanktpeumiaiataeaaderectith 952 
British Hast Africa.eacncnn« See - 21 
Brito BIAGRA. .ccdisnennwunsmnnedinn - 5 
Cana ccutanbee ciheaadinanaiaeiinm a aiiclaadiaiieas 159 
ain eel he ee Se weemantanee 67 
CHIR « ccciccccmmnatin nialinsiainiedl acteleaatiemsasias 1, 734 
ON a tiie dik a editie an ntatica dda a 51 
Netherlands Sndie@siccusnninnmmeaancees 116 
ew Cee, 5. cccncthcaseeetinasaaun 7 
EER... cic: coecin elated acti eieeatintek iicinbeiadacactiamin 83 
Potusal. ..sc.kivakadsscescncticnboane 112 
BRI 5 svc ance eee sip aiccnipiniisas tasted dite nitive 561 
Southern Rhodesia.......-..—-.-.--- 213 
is ss ices ha aes tuails 120 
Union of Gouth Afrithiccncecciccuccns 115 
United Kingdom.--.. Enbenbameesioun 19 

"TOGA..ic. cists whesindine de elliadeutn 6, 323 

RESERVES 


The over-all reserve position of tungsten, 
insofar as quantity is concerned, has not 
changed materially from that set forth on 
pages 300-303 of the hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate, Eightieth Congress, first 
session, 1847. Since that report was prepared, 
however, a large reserve in Idaho has been 
exhausted, but reserves in Pine Creek, Calif., 
and in North Carolina have developed favor- 
ably. 

Source: United States Bureau of Mines. 


Stocks of nonstrategic grades are not defi- 
nitely known but indications are that they 
are low. 

SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


The Union of South Africa supplied 100 
percent of our imports of strategic amosite 
and Southern Rhodesia supplied 100 percent 
of our strategic chrysotile. 

In 1947 Canada supplied 94 percent of our 
total asbestos imports. Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa combined 
supplied 5 percent. 

RESERVES 


Because of the generally inadequate data 
on the extent of chrysotile deposits in the 
United States, or the quality or grade of the 
contained asbestos, estimates of reserves are 


o> \|i¢ 6 ‘ 4 Estimatec 

§ | 52 /8= lg“ S : Not available, 

© e yo af > 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


XVI. BAUXITE 

Bauxite, being important as aluminum ore 
and in the manufacture of abrasive and 
chemicals, is listed as a strategic material 
because of the limitations of the domestic 
ore and the consequent dependence on im- 
ports. Much of the domestic bauxite is of 
high silica content and only the Hurricane 
Creek, Ark., plant of the five domestic 
alumina plants is equipped to proc it eco- 
nomically. In addition, domestic bauxite 
of the proper analysis for use in abrasives 
is becoming increasingly scarce, thereby cre- 
ating a supply problem for that industry, 
aggravated by the fact that the imported 
material also fails to meet specifications 
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INDUSTRY STOCKS 


At the end of 1947 stocks of domestic and 
foreign bauxite at consumers’ plants totaled 
411,000 long tons and producers’ stocks were 
290,000 tons. All of the above figures are 
preliminary, on a dried equivalent basis. In 
addition to the industry stocks there were 
2,785,526 long dry tons of high-silica bauxite 
in a War Assets Administration stock pile 
in Arkansas. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Of the 1,821,580 tons of bauxite imported 
in 1947, 1,660,823 tons, or 91 percent, came 
from Surinam; 108,562 tons (6 percent) was 
from British Guiana; and the remaining 
52,195 tons (3 percent) was from the Nether- 
lands East Indies, principally Bintan. 


RESERVES 


Domestic reserves of bauxite were estimated 
by the combined staffs of the Bureau of 


Mines and the Geological Survey in 1944 at 
36,341,000 long tons. This included all ma- 
terial containing not more than 15 percent 
SiO,, not more than 6 percent FeO, and not 
less than 40 percent Al,O,, recoverable baux- 
ite on a mined and dried basis, existing in 
deposits 8 feet or more thick. Later infor- 
mation has not altered the above estimate 
materially. It may be presumed then that, 
on the same basis and allowing for mining 
during the past 3 years, domestic reserves 
now total about 33,000,000 tons. 

However, it should be noted that ore of a 
higher iron content is usable at Hurricane 
Creek, and this fact may permit the increase 
of the above reserve figure by as much as 60 
percent. 

Source: United States Bureau of Mines 
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XVII. ZINC FRODUCTION 

Zine production tn Kansas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma (primarily the tri-State 
district) 


ity Short tons of recoverable zinc] 
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THE “BUY AMFRICAN” CLAUSE OF THE STOCK PILE 
ACT 
Ausust 4, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT CF THE UNITED LTATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PresipENT: In your messages 
to the second session of the Eightieth Con- 
eress you stressed national defense. In your 
message to the current special sessicn you 
have stressed anti-inflation. National defense 
requires that strategic metals and minerals 
be produced in large quantities in wartime 
and stock piled in peacetime. 

I therefore wish to call to your attention 
that, under existing legislation, you have the 
power (1) to enable the mining industry to 
provide large quantities of metals for defense 
purposes and (2) to curb inflationary trend 
of metal prices through exercise of the specific 
authority given you by congressional action. 

Statutory authority: Your authority, which 
was created as the expressed intent of Con- 
eress, lies in the “buy American” clause of the 
Stock Pile Act, which governs the expenditure 
during this fiscal year of $600,000,000 for pro- 
curement of metals. On July 23, 1946, you 
signed S. 752 (Public Law 520; U. S. C., title 
50, sec. 93-98f) usually referred to as the 
Stock Pile Act. At the time of signing this 
act you stated that you did so with reluctance 
because it required that purchases be made 
in accordance with title ITI of the act of 
March 38, 1933 (47 Stat. 1520; U. S. C., title 41, 
secs. 10a, 10c), popularly called the Buy 
American Act. 

In your public statement of July 23, 1946, 
you pointed out that it gave the American 
producer a preference over the foreign pro- 
ducer and that the “buy American” pro- 
vision therefore was not in accord with our 
foreign economic policy. In spite of your 
however, the “buy American” 
clause has been ignored in the administration 
of the Stock Pile Act. 

The Buy American Act reads: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
and independent establishment concerned 
shall determine it to be inconsistent with the 
public interest, or the cost to be unreasona- 
ble, only such unmanufactured articles, ma- 
terials or supplies as have been mined or 
produced in the United States * * * 
shall be acquired for public use.” 

I should like to point out thet whatever 
our foreign policy may be the Buy Ameri- 
can proyision is the law of the land and has 
been so recognized by the different depart- 
ments of Government. Congress reaffirmed 
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this policy which became law on March 3, 
1933, by including it in the Stock Pile Acts of 
1939 (Public Law 117) and 1946 (Public Law 
529). Pursuant to the Buy American Act 
it has become the declared policy of the 
Bureau of Federal Supply (Circvlar No. 37, 
as amended) to pay a differential of 25 per- 
cent in favor of domestic materials on pur- 
chases where the foreign bid exceeds $100, al- 
though the statute sets no limit. 

Since the passage of Public Law 520, the 
Government has purchased considerable, 
though insufficient, quantities of metals for 
stock piling, principally outside the United 
States, but there has been no determination 
that the purchase of an equivalent quantity 
from domestic sources is inconsistent to the 
public interest or the cost is unreasonable. 

Accordingly, under the Buy American 
Act, domestic producers should have been 
given an opportunity of supplying the stock- 
pile requirements. With the help of the price 
differential permitted under the act, the 
difference in the standards of living in com- 
peting countries and the United States could 
have been adjusted and made domestic pro- 
duction possible. 

Congressional policy: It is quite apparent 
that insertion of the Buy American provi- 
sion in the Stock Pile Act was consistent 
with congressional policy in stimulating the 
development and production of strategic and 
critical materials required for a national 
emergency. During World War II under the 
War Powers Act, the Government paid pre- 
mium prices to obtain additional production 
of copper, !ead, and zinc. In 1947 you called 
the attention cf Congress to the critical situ- 
ation in Evrope, and Congress, in order to es- 
sure the prceduction of needed materials, 
passed legislation to extend the premium 
price plan for two more ycars or until June 
30, 1949. 

You saw fit to veto this bill—H. R. 1602. 
Similar legislation was intrcduced by myself 
and others in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. The legislation was ap- 
proved by committees in both Eouses and 
was debated on the Senate floor but was not 
finally voted upon because cf the lack of 
time for proper consideration in the closing 
hours cf the session. iJeither of these two 
bills should have keen so necessary if the 
full purpese and intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Stock Pile Act had been put 
into practice and carried out. The tact that 
the vetoed bill and such additional legisla- 
tion which I have mentioned have not be- 
come law does not change the expressed 
congressional intent nor diminish ycur au- 
thority. 

National defense needs: Stock-pile re- 
quirements of most metals are far from ful- 
fillment. Furthermore, stock piling alone 
is not enough protection; an adequate 
supply of metals in time of war is dependent 
on both a stock pile and a going concern or 
productive-mining industry. Through use 
of the Buy American Act we can keep our 
mines producing and through the mainte- 
nance of an active industry we can encour- 
age exploration and development to find new 
ore bodies and increase known reserves of 
the necessary strategic and critical minerals. 

We must have metals for defense; we must 
strive for a permanent production which can 
be expanded for war emergencies, because it 
is impossible to stock pile enough; we must 
find new mines. We have done none of these 
things during the past 2 years, and without 
Government aid the mining industry cannot 
do them for us in direct competition with 
the low-wage nations of the world. 

Anti-inflation measures: In a tight mar- 
ket, such as the present copper, lead, and 
zine markets, each purchase exerts pressure 
for higher prices. Purcheses for stock pile 
at market prices during shortages increase 
the pressure and are undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor in the recent sharp increases in 
nonferrous metal prices. But since, in min- 


ing, price determines tke grade of cre which 
can be mined profitably, an increase in price 
increases production only where there are 
submarginal grades of ore. Thus, produc. 
tion can be increased by premium payments 
for new production if this method is pre- 
ferred to the import fee method of equaliz- 
ing the costs of production, without Causing 
price increases on all production to con. 
sumers. 

In the past, application of the Buy Amer}. 
can Act to purchases for stock pile would 
have reduced the pressure on the market and 
would surely have prevented such sudden 
large price increases. In the future, appli- 
cation of the Buy American Act could cre. 
ate a producer’s development incentive pay- 
ment applicable only to the high-cost pro- 
ducer; this would not be a roll-back or con- 
sumer’s subsidy. Failure to obtain addi- 
tional production for the stock pile accord- 
ing to the legislative direction, has thus con- 
tributed to the present inflation, and con- 
tinued failure will help push the inflation 
spiral upward. 

Deterioration of industry: Since the aban- 
donment of the premium-price plan there 
have been sericus depressions in many min- 
ing areas, notably the tri-State region of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. As exist- 
ing mines exhaust their higher grade ores, 
this situation is becoming more widespread. 
Purchasing for stock pile under the Buy 
American Act could greatly benefit these 
regions and preserve their skills and organ- 
izations for times of emergency. 

Recommendations: With the existing 
shortages of many critical and strategic min- 
erals, I suggest and recommend that you 
initiate at the earliest possible moment such 
steps as may be required to successfully im- 
plement the law as it now exists and thus 
carry cut the intention of Congress in pro- 
viding a stock pile of critical materials for 
common cefense from domestic sources so 
far as possible. 

In my opinion, further legislation is not 
necessary to define more clearly the intent 
and will of Congress in the disbursement of 
the funds appropriated for  stock-pile 
purchases. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senate. 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 


Additional data and information will be 
submitted as available on any policy change 
affecting the production of the strategic and 
critical minerals—and to keep the 1947 “Min- 
eral Position of the United States” report 
published by the National Resources Eco- 
nomic Committee up to date. 





Record of Accomplishments of Present 
Republican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eightieth Congress has made a record for 
constructive legislation that will prove 
beneficial to the welfare of the Nation 
and its people. 

It has been no easy task. The prob- 
lems, both domestic and foreign, have 
been difficult of solution. They are the 
outgrowth of 16 years of deficit spending, 
of war and reconstruction policies based 
upon controls and regimentation, of for- 
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eicn aid that has been expensive without 
producing results commensurate with 
the amount expended, and principles and 
policies that in many instances were to- 
tally foreign to our American way of life. 
In many instances it would seem, from 
revelations recently come to light, that 
these policies were even administered by 
individuals whose loyalty to America 
was open to question. 

Naturally, it has been imposs‘ble in the 
short space of time that has intervened 
since the Eightieth Congress was con- 
vened in January 1947, to correct all of 
the conditions that are the outgrowth of 
the policies that prevailed under the pre- 
ceeding administration. Furthermore, 
Congress has unfortunately been handi- 
capped by opposition from the President. 
It is remarkable that so much has been 
accomplished by the Congress under ex- 
isting and adverse circumstances. Con- 

suently, all that is necessary to be done 
has not been done. There is much more 
to be done. It will be done by the next 
Congress when, as a result of the election 
in November, there will be cooperation 
between the President to be elected and 
the Congress. This is one of the funda- 
mental needs of our country today. The 
problems are too serious to be the subject 
of differing political viewpoints. We 
need unity and understanding between 
the President and Congress. There is 
every indication that this will be the re- 
sult that will follow the next election. 

Certainly it can be expected that the 
next Congress, recognizing the need, will 
strive to meet the responsibility that will 
be theirs. As an indication of this will- 
ingness I will make a short summary 
of what the present Congress has already 
done, believing that it gives proof that 
the Congress is anxious and willing to 
meet and solve the problems that now 
beset us. Given the necessary time and 
cooperation of the President it will do so, 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Among the many accomplishments of 
the present Republican Congress are the 
following: 

REESTABLISHED COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 


It liberated our people from the para- 
lyzing effect of 76,000 rules, regulations, 
directives, and orders, thereby making it 
possible for the energy and capacity of 
our people to actively and freely engage 
in business without the handicaps that 
had curtailed production and discour- 
aged private enterprise. The fact we now 
have all-time highs in employment, pro- 
duction, and wages, and a record $200,- 
600,000,000 annual income is a justifica- 
tion of the course pursued by the Repub- 
lican Congress that no one will deny. 

BALANCED FEDERAL BUDGET 


For 16 years the Government had op- 
erated on a deficit basis. It spent billions 
of dollars more each year than it re- 
ceived. All of this was added to the 
national debt, which at the close of the 
war amounted to approximately $270,- 
000,000,000. 

The fiscal year of 1948, however, in- 
Stead of being closed with a deficit had a 
surplus of approximately $8,500,000,000, 
seven times larger than at any previous 
time in our history as a nation. This 
was the first full year under a Republican 
Consress, This magnificent accomplish- 
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ment was attained by cutting down Fed- 

eral expenses and building up our na- 

tional income as a result of the judicious 

laws passed by the Republican Congress. 
CUT NATIONAL DEBT 


Under the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress the spendthrift budgets presented 
by the President were cut down by the 
Congress. Upward of $7,000,000,000 was 
eliminated in proposed expenditures, and 
hold-over wartime appropriations were 
canceled. All of this made it possible 
to reduce the national debt by $7,000,- 
090,000. <A very sizable reduction for 1 
year, and with more to fcllow each suc- 
ceeding year. 

CUT IN TAXES 


When the Republican Congress took 
over in January 1947, the people of the 
Nation were paying the same high taxes 
that they did during the war. But with 
peace and reduction of war expenses the 
people had a right to expect a reduction 
in taxes. This, however, had not been 
forthcoming until the election of a Re- 
publican Congress. As a result of Re- 
publican policies and laws passed by the 
Republican Congress, taxes have been 
reduced $4,800.000,000 per year. This 
was done despite three Presidential 
vetoes. 

The bill as passed directly benefits the 
wage earners and the low-income group. 
Under its provisions 17,400,000 wage 
earners in the lowest brackets were re- 
moved entirely from the tax roll; mar- 
ried couples are allowed to divide income 
for tax purposes, thereby allowing addi- 
tional exemptions, reducing the income 
bracket, and decreasing the amount of 
tax to be paid. Additional exemptions 
were allowed to those over 65 years of 
age and to certain handicapped persons. 
As further evidence of the effort to bene- 
fit the lower income groups, it will be 
found that 71 percent of the tax relief 
goes to those with incomes less than 
$5,000. With the help of a Republican 
President, a Republican Congress can 
and will make additional tax cuts next 
year. 

IMPROVED LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Work stoppages had become one of 
the most serious obstacles to recovery. 
The money loss to workers had become 
stupendous, in many instances causing 
distress to the workers and their fami- 
lies, and, not infrequently adversely af- 
fecting not only the public welfare, but 
also union workers in other industries 
not parties to the particular labor dis- 
pute. Thoughtful citizens and workers 
alike had come to realize that something 
should should be done to remedy the sit- 
uation. Something was done. The Re- 
publican Congress, with the assistance of 
the Democrats in Congress, enacted over 
a Presidential veto a fair and workable 
labor-management law, a law that re- 
spected democratic principles. It sought 
no harm to the legitimate rights of em- 
ployer or employee. It has done no in- 
jury to the rights of either while recog- 
nizing the rights of each. Since the en- 
actment of this law there has been more 
peace and contentment in our labor re- 
lations than before its enactment. At 
the same time more satisfactory wage 
and working conditions have found ex- 
pression in the labor-management con- 
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tracts entered into since the enactment 
of the new law. While there may be 
some changes that should be made in 
the law, yet, as a whole it has worked 
well. It has brought about not only 
more satisfactory relations between la- 
bor and management, but also it has 
brought the labor unions under the con- 
trol of the workers who compose the 
union. It protects the right of all union 
members as against arbitrary actions of 
labor bosses, safeguards the right of the 
worker to strike, does not curtail or 
hamper the right to bargain collectively, 
establishes constitutional rights for both 
employer and worker, and protects the 
public welfare. 
FOREIGN AID 


Recognizing the necessity to aid for- 
eign nations in distress as the result of 
the war, and, to offset the aggressive 
onslaughts of communism against these 
nations, the Republican Congress has ap- 
propriated $9,579,657,128 for relief to im- 
poverished humanity in foreign coun- 
tries. It has set up an Economic Coop- 
eration Administration to direct and 
control the funds appropriated for for- 
eign relief and reestablishment of na- 
tional economies. We joined the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization and 
geve $71,073,900 to carry on its work— 
enacted a bill to admit 205,000 displaced 
persons in the next 2 years and permit 
15,000 refugees already in the United 
States to remain. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To make certain that our Nation is 
ready to meet any emergency that may 
arise as the result of the disturbed con- 
ditions throughout the world, Congress 
has unified the National Military Estab- 
lishment, appropriated approximately 
$48.000,000,000 to strengthen and mod- 
ernize our military forces—land, sea, and 
air; adopted a temporary selective serv- 
ice system; authorized $178,000.000 for 
merchant marine expansion, and revised 
Army regulations to provide completely 
fair treatment under Army law for offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

VETERAN BENEFITS 


Passed 188 bills to meet needs of all 
war veterans, including increased com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with and 
without dependents; increased compen- 
sation for dependent survivors of war 
dead; increased subsistence payments to 
World War II veterans in institutional 
training; increased allowances for stu- 
dent GI's; increased proportional pay for 
veterans in on-the-job training; cashing 
of GI terminal-leave bonds; higher pen- 
sions for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; and aids for veterans’ housing. The 
record made by the Eightieth Congress 
in behalf of veterans is one of which we 
all may be proud. It is a guaranty of 
continuing desire and intention to meet 
the needs of our veterans of all wars, 
their survivors and dependents. 

HOME BUILDING 

Housing has been and continues to be 
one of the most outstanding need 
Nation. As a result of the war, when 
the building of homes was impossible 
because of the necessity to put our all 
into the war effort, and with the scarcity 
of building materials and labor that has 
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exi isted 5 nce the war, and unwise poli- 
cie the problem gradually got out of 
leaned, However, under laws enacted and 


policies adopted by the Republican Con- 
eress, there has been a steady, indeed 
remarkable, growth in the number of 
eer and dwelling apartments that 
have been built. In 1948 it is estimated 
that approximately 1,000,000 new dwell- 
ing units will have been provided. This 
exceeds any year for building of homes 
in the entire history of the Nation. It 
is hard to realize the truth of this in 
view of the shortage that still exists. But 
the fact remains that we are rapidly 
making progress of a substantial char- 


+ 
acter. 


The laws passed by Congress at the 
session just closed will add greatly to 
the acceleration of the construciicn of 


nomes under $5,000 and $6,090 for pur- 
chase or rental, and will also greatly aid 
our veterans in obtaining living quar- 
ters. he great need thai still remains, 
and for which adequate legislation is due 
for passage in the next session of Con- 
gress, relates to housing for the low- 
income groups. For the benefit of these 
groups, unable because of financial in- 
ability to either purchase or rent at the 
high prices now prevailing, a public 
hoagie” low-rent, and slum-clearance 
program should be enacted. 

COST OF LIVING 


The high cost of living affects all of 
us. None can escape it. It is the result 
of many elements in our economic life. 
It cannot be eradicated by a stroke of 
the pen, nor by any single piece of legis- 
lation. ur economic life is too compii- 
cated and too involved to enable a rem- 
edy to be so easily applied. One of the 
most important elements that has pro- 
duced the present condition is the fact 
that for upward of 16 years we had 
deficit spending by our Government. 
This spending of billions and billions of 
dollars beyond our income over a long 
period of time added very materially to 
our public debt, and created forces of 
inflation. Then the war with its tre- 
mendous expenditures had a very im- 
portant effect, not only from the stand- 
point of suddenly raising wages, but also 
because of the shortages in consumer 
gocds. There was no way for the people 
to spend their earnings for articles they 
wanted except by competition with each 
other. This sent prices still higher. 
Furthermore, it was necessary for us to 
finance in large part the war, provide 
the food, clothes, and all the necessities 
of life for millions of people outside our 
own domain. This created shortages 
and sent the prices higher for grains, 
neat, clothes, and all that is necessary 
to sustain life. Since the war the con- 
tinued sending of our money, goods, and 
commodities of every description abroad 
to assist in foreign rehabilitation has 
likewise made its contribution to high 
prices. All of this has created an up- 
surge that is irresistible. It cannot be 


stopped overnight nor in any short 
time. 
The Congress before adjournment 


passed a law to control credits. It is 
hoped that this will help some in pre- 
venting prices going higher. It is not a 
cure-all, but at least it gives promise of 


some relief, or it would not have had the 
support of Democrats and Republicans 
alike, the vote being almost unanimous. 
There is much more to be done. Care- 
ful studies are being made by trained 
economists. The results of their studies 
and those being conducted by commit- 
tees of Congress will be the basis of 
additional remedies to be applied when 
the next Congress comes into session next 
January. It may be even sooner than 
that. There is a possibility that Con- 
gress will meet shortly after the Novem- 
ber elections, when these’ important 
problems can be considered and decided 
under circumstances less political than 
during the present election campaign. 
We must meet and soive the prebiem of 
the high cost of living. The economic 
welfare of the Nation, as well as the 
welfare of our people, demand it. 
FARM AID 

The Congress has passed laws, the di- 
rect purpose of which is to make certain 
that the farming industry is maintained 
in a healthy and satisfactory condition 
in relaiion to the general economic con- 
dition of the Nation. It has passed a 
long-range agricultural program; pro- 
vided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress; 
appropriated more than $500,000,000 for 
soil conservation; provided for the great- 
est rural road-building program in his- 
tory; provided stability of agriculture 
through a new, workable Crop Insurance 
Act; chartered Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and greatly expanded Govern- 
ment aid in campaigns against livestock 
foot-and-mouth disease and crop deter- 
rents, such as weeds, insects, and cther 
pests. A complete study of the whole 
agricultural situation is under way with 
the understanding that it will be brought 
before the next Congress for enactment. 

CARE FOR NEEDY AND AGED 


The Republican Congress expanded 
social security. It passed over a Presi- 
dential veto a bill increasing the monthly 
payments for the needy aged, the blind 
and dependent children, thereby adding 
$184,000,000 annually to social-security 
payments received by 3,500,000 needy de- 
pendent children, the aged, and the blind. 

PROMOTION OF HEALTH 


Established a National Heart Insti- 
tute within the United States Public 
Health Service to conduc: a widespread 
study and research into the diseases of 
the heart and circulation. It provided 
$500,000 for the research institute to 
combat these diseases, known as Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 killer. The importance of this 
work can be readily understcod when it 
is realized that these diseases affect 1 
person in 16, cause 1 out of every 3 deaths 
and result in a loss of 152,000,000 work- 
days a year. 

The Congress also provided for a Den- 
tal Research Institute to make special 
study and research into the causes and 
cure of diseases that come within the 
scope of dental preblems. 

It also provided $28,400,000 for the 
National Cancer Institute to study the 
disease of cancer and to disseminate 
knowledge of how to reduce its terrible 
death rate. 
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PAY INCREASE FOR GOVERNMENT WorxeE RS 


Congress also provided a cost-of-liy ‘ing 
pay increase for postal and other Federa| 
employees. This gave to 478,000 posi) 
workers a pay increase of $450 a year 
each, and 840,000 civil-service employees 
a boost of $330 each. To mect this adgj- 
tional expense postal rates in a limiteg 
category were raised to offset the $600,- 
000,000 cost of the pay raise. 

EXTENDED RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


Extended for 1 year, with reasonable 
safeguards, the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
menis Act, with amendments requiring 
the President to report to Congress and 
the people when in secretly making a 
trade agreement with a foreign country, 
he exceeds recommendations made by 
the United States Tariff Commission 
pursuant to ‘standards prescribed by 
Congress for protection of American in- 
dustries and agriculture. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Created special committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to 
see that small businesses, the backbone 
of American industry, get proper recog. 
nition, especially in the awarding of Goy- 
ernment contracts for national defense, 
aid to foreign nations and otherwise, 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Established a bipartisan commission, 
headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover, which is preparing for submis- 
sion to the next Congress, a compre- 
hensive plan for reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment in the interests of efficiency and 
economy—a Major operation on the tax- 
consuming bureaus that now infest the 
Government, causing waste of public 
funds. 

EXPOSED COMMUNISTS 


The conditions that have been revealed 
by Senate and House committees in re- 
cent weeks leaves no doubt that there 
has been and still are disloyal persons 
in Government departments. It is re- 
grettable to learn that they have been 
in positions of power and influence 
where they have had access to top se- 
crets of Government. Through the 
years the Republicans in Congress have 
tried to dislodge these Communists and 
fellow travelers. They met with little 
success in their efforts until the Eighti- 
eth Congress came into Republican con- 
trol. Since that time the work that has 
been done has been tremendous. It has 
been carried on under great difficulties. 
Instea’l of having the help and full co- 
operation of the executive branch of 
the Government, it has had to contend 
with its opposition and positive refusal 
to cooperate. It is unbelievable that 
persons in high office would lend their 
assistance to covering up or precluding 
the fullest inquiry into all acts of al- 
leged disloyalty. With a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress 
working together, the people of this Na- 
tion can be assured that the work al- 
ready started will be carried on even 
more aggressively and reientlessly until 
every Communist and disloyal person, 
Red or pink, is driven out of our Gov- 
ernment service, and together with spy- 
ing foreign agents, are put in jail where 
they belong. 











The Republican Party rejects all forms 
of alien ideologies and any and all prin- 
ciples or policies that have any likeness 
tothem. We have faith in a free Amer- 
ica, where the freedom and dignity of 
the individual is respected and his rights 
held inalienable. 

CONCLUSION 

The above is but a short summary of 
the achievements of the Republican 
Congress. Hundreds of other measures 
have been passed that are beneficial to 
every part of our population. Measures 
have been adopted that seek to strength- 
en our industries, agriculture, banking 
and financial structures and promote in 
numerous and varied ways the welfare of 
our people. An examination of the full 
record of the Republican Congress will 
give unmistakable evidence of a sincere 
desire to meet and solve the problems 
that confront the Nation, and it can be 
taken as an assurance that a Republican 
President and Congress, working in har- 
mony and with a spirit of coperation, will 
continue to meet and solve our problems, 
both domestic and foreign, in a manner 
to promote the welfare of our people. 





World Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. [VOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from the first World Health 
Assembly at Geneva, Switzerland, where 
I had the privilege and honor to serve as 
congressional adviser. 

Tam convinced that the World Health 
Organization can contribute substantial- 
ly to the betterment of world health con- 
ditions and to the improvement of inter- 
national relations. I can assure you that 
it is an international activity that merits 
our continued and increasing support. 

Among the delegates of the 54 member 
nations, practically all of them physi- 
cians, I found a wholesome spirit of 
friendliness and a universal desire to 
carry out, together, a vigorous coopera- 
tive attack on disease in its endemic foci. 
We talked together as doctors—doctors 
with millions of patients in many differ- 
ent environments. Barriers of language, 
race, and political belief seemed non- 
existent. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, when I accepted 
appointment to the United States delega- 
tion I was somewhat skepiical. Now I 
can Only give my strongest assurance 
it in the World Health Organization 
» have an unusual, perhaps a unique, 
opportunity to promote the general wel- 
fare of mankind and to improve the 

rid economy, as well as increase our 
Own protection against importation of 
aisease., 

Members of this House know well my 
deep concern for the health of our own 
people, and the measures which I have 
initiated as weil as the support I have 
fiven to provide better sanitary condi- 
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tions and health services, particularly to 
our own Indian population and Alaskan 
natives; to improve health and safety in 
our coal-producing areas, and to advance 
and facilitate the care and treatment of 
our veterans. I am proud of my record 
in this respect. Now, however, I can re- 
late the results of my health interests in 
the United States to those of the entire 
world. 

I am convinced that the World Health 
Organization, properly supported, can, 
for instance, produce a dramatic de- 
crease in the estimated 300,000,C00 an- 
nual cases of malaria which are retard- 
ing world food production. With the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund 
it is already actively engaged in the vac- 
cination against tuberculosis of millions 
of children in Europe. This can be a per- 
manent contribution to the rebuilding 
and stabilization of the manpower re- 
sources of that Continent. 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
vastness of the problems of which we 
have no real conception here in the 
United States. I have been even more 
impressed by the opportunities that ex- 
ist in DDT, penicillin, BGG vaccine, and 
so forth, for solving these problems rap- 
idly on a wide basis. 

Further, I am convinced that the 
World Health Organization can do the 
job that needs to be done at a minimum 
cost. 

There is nothing amateurish or experi- 
mental about the World Health Organi- 
zation. It has inherited the half cen- 
tury of experience of the International 
Office of Public Health of Paris, the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau, and the 
League of Nations Health Organization— 
all of them organizations which had won 
splendid reputations for productive in- 
ternational work. 

The composition of the delegation pro- 
vides further evidence of the hard-rock 
professional character of the organiza- 
tion. Our own delegation with which I 
was proud to be associated, was com- 
posed of experienced physicians and pub- 
lic-health specialists who have repeat- 
edly demonstrated their technical and 
administrative competence. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include the names of all the delegates, 
alternates and advisers to the First 
World Health Assembly appointed by 
the State Department and specifically 
approved by President Truman. 

Delegates: Chairman, Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Medical Director, United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency; Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Associate 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Dr. James R. Miller, of 
Hartford, Conn., trustee, American Med- 
ical Association. 

Alternates: Dr. Frank P. Corrigan, po- 
litical adviser on Latin America, United 
States Mission to the United Nations; 
Dr. James A. Doull, Chief, Office of In- 
ternational Health Relations, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; Dr. Wilton Halverson, 
public-health director, State of Califor- 
nia; Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, alternate 
United States representative on Interim 
Commission, World Health Organization, 
Division of International Labor, Social, 
and Health Affairs, Department of State; 
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Durward V. Sandifer, Deputy Director, 
Office of United Nations Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Advisers: Howard B. Calderwood, Di- 
vision of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State: 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director, social 
insurance activities, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Walter W. Dent, president, 
Dillard University, New Orleans: Dr. 
Morton Kramer, Chief, Research and In- 
formation, Office of International Health 
Relations, United States Public Health 
Service; Mrs. David M. Levy, president, 
Citizens Committee on Children, New 
York City; Dr. James E. Perkins, manae- 
ing director, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, New York City; Miss Lucile 
Petry, Director, Division of Nursing, 
United States Public Health Service: Al- 
vin Roseman, Deputy Director, Interna- 
tional Activities Branch, Bureau of the 
Budget; Dr. Paul F. Russell, Malarioio- 
gist, Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
City; Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, re- 
tired, Dean, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University; John Tomlinson, As- 
sistant Chief, Division of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Col. Tom Whayne, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Army, Chief, 
Preventive Medicine Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army; Abel Wolman, professor, sanitary 
engineering, Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health and Hygiene, Baltimore. 

The other countries were represenied 
by men of equal attainment in their own 
countries. I can, I am sure, be excused 
for saying that due to our outstanding 
position in public health we were able to 
send a delegation that outranked all 
others in professional accomplishment 
and reputation. This fact was indeed 
gratifying and gave the United States a 
position of preeminence not related to 
dollars. 

The leadership of the World Health 
Organization, Mr. Speaker, is in good 
hands. Dr. Brock Chisholm, who was 
elected Director-General last month at 
the Assembly, is not only a distineuished 
physician who served as Surgeon General 
of the Canadian Army during the recent 
war, but he is a man of great human 
understanding and sympathy who h: 
repeatedly demonstrated his ability to 
administer large programs. We have in 
him a true health statesman. 

I was pleased as well by the elk 
Sir Aly Tewfik Shousha, Pasha, of Egyp 
as chairman of the executive board 
He is a wise and experienced health ad- 
ministrator, a particularly able chair- 


tion of 


man, and a long-time friend of the 
United States. 
This team can lead the W: 1H 


Organization to rapid and wo: 
accomplishment. 

The World Health Organization not 
a demanding organization. Its 1 t 
for funds have been ridiculously 
I think it was wise in setting its b 
for 1949 at $5,000,000, but I feel 


after it has established itself on a firm 
working basis, it can, and should 

its sights. The opportunities f 
accomplishment are so great that it must 


seize them. It is starting off hacity- 
sized budget. I hope that it ma 
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on the basis of accomplishment, to fit a 
budget measured to meet the world prob- 
lem with which it is faced. Here, in- 
deed, we have a direct responsibility. 
We must watch it carefully and support 
it fully within its competence. 

I do not think we should carry 38 per- 
cent of the organization’s expenses as we 
are doing at present. I was delighted 
with the vigorous fight made by our del- 
egation, on the insistence of the Depart- 
ment of State, to decrease our percent- 
age contribution. We lost, but expected 
to, because there had been no opportu- 
nity due to our late adherence, to warn 
governments in advance of our position 
in the matter. The doctors representing 
their countries were in no position to in- 
crease the financial commitments of 
their governments. 

The road was left wide open to reduce 
our percentage of the next budget and 
I am convinced that this can be accom- 
plished. I was well satisfied with the 
State Department’s position in this mat- 
ter and am in full agreement that the 
administrative expenses of the World 
Health Organization should be more 
equally shared between its members than 
is the case at the present time. How- 
ever, I believe that we should give the 
most serious consideration in the future 
to any request that we increase the total 
amount of our actual contribution or 
make special contribution to specific op- 
erating programs. 

After having seen personally the spirit 
of the World Health Organization, 
studied its record during the interim pe- 
riod, and seen the accomplishments with- 
in its grasp, I would be chagrined to be- 
lieve that the present ceiling placed by 
law on our contribution is in any sense 
a permanent ceiling on our contribution 
to this vital work. I believe that it serves 
a useful purpose at present in demon- 
strating clearly our belief that the finan- 
cial load must be shared by all members, 
and also, in confining the scope of initial 
activities within reasonabie bounds. 

However, I believe that we must watch 
the World Health Organization carefully 
and be prepared to increase our financial 
support as it develops in competence and 
accomplishment. Any other policy would 
be short-sighted destruction of our own 
interests in self-protection and general 
economic development. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been highly grati- 
fied to have had this opportunity to in- 
spect at close hand the workings of the 
World Health Organization. I am 
equally, or even more pleased, to be able 
to give you this favorable report. We 
are again, Mr. Speaker, backing a winner. 





Tax Reduction in Spite of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Speaker, the Eightieth Congress passed 
with a large majority in both Houses 


three different tax-reduction measures. . 


The President vetoed all three, offering 
various excuses, none of which appealed 
to the majority of Members of either 
House of Congress. The President’s 
vetoes of the first and second measures 
were not overridden; but his veto of the 
third was overridden by a vote of more 
than two-thirds of all Members of both 
Houses of Congress, which is the majority 
required by the Constitution to pass a 
bill over the President’s veto. 

Bear in mind that many Democrats 
voted with the Republicans for the pas- 

age of each of these bills, and that the 
overriding of the President’s veto of the 
third and last one must admittedly 
stamp the tax-reduction bill, which is 
now law, as a nonpartisan act. 

It should be observed that the third 
bill, which Congress passed over the veto 
of the President, reduced the taxes of 
the people of this country by $4,800,000,- 
600, effective as of January 1, 1948—all 
despite the third Presidential veto. 
Seventy-one percent of this tax relief 
goes to those with incomes under $5,000 
a year. Seven million four hundred 
thousand wage earners in the lowest 
brackets are entirely removed from tax 
liability. Married couples, under this 
law, are now permitted to divide their 
income for tax purposes, and special re- 
lief for persons over 65 years of age and 
for the blind is provided in this law. 

In March 1948, while the third tax bill 
Was pending and after the President had 
vetoed the first two passed by Congress, 
I submitted to 35,000 people of my con- 
gressional district, without addressing 
anybody individually or personally, the 
question, “Do you want Federal taxes re- 
duced now?” Seventy percent of those 
who answered said “Yes” and only 30 
percent said “No.” Isubmit that my vote 
in favor of a reduction of Federal taxes 
was in keeping with the expressed wishes 
of more than two-thirds of my constit- 
uents. Hence, I say tax reduction, in 
spite of the President, is in compliance 
with the wishes of the people. 

On July 24, 1947, I described the situa- 
tion as it then existed to the people of 
my district in a radio broadcast, which 
was before the third bill was passed. 
My radio address of that date follows: 

Dear friends, most people ate interested in 
the reduction of cosis of Government. It is 
impcssible to reduce tax burdens without 
reducing the costs of operating our Federal 
Government. We on the Appropriations 
Committee have sought in every way pos- 
Sible to reduce Government expenditures, 
but the bureaucrats have inflamed the peo- 
ple by spreading false propaganda to influ- 
ence the Members of Congress to vote for 
larger appropriations. If these appropria- 
tions had been reduced to the point we had 
hoped, the reduction of taxes would have 
been comparatively simple. 

However, the problem of reducing taxes is 
not as simple as most people think. One of 
the chief sources of revenue of the Federal 
Government is the income tax. Since 1913, 
we have had a Federal income tax, taxing 
the income of individuals and corporations, 
and rates have tended to increase. This was 
accentuated during both World Wars. After 
World War I, the income tax rates were sub- 
stantially reduced with the result that the 
people were relieved of many of the wartime 


excessive burdens and business was given 
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an added stimulus, which resulted in the 
collection of larger sums of money, baseq 
upon lower rates. 

During World War II, our expenditures ran 
so*high that it became necessary to tax to 
the limit. The people were tolerant because 
they knew it was necessary for everyone to 
pay as much as possible to meet the war 
budget. But since the war concluded about 
2 years ago, I dare say a majority of the 
pecple believe that the high wartime tax 
rates should be reduced to a lower peace. 
time basis. Hence, this Congress, immedi- 
ately after it convened in January, set about 
to revise our income tax structure, by re. 
ducing the income tax rates. Bill No. 1, in. 
troduced last January 3, the date Congress 
convened, provided that the income tax rates 
should be reduced effective as of July 1, 1947, 
This bill passed the House by a vote of 273 
to 137. The Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 52 to 34. When the bill went to the 
President, he vetoed it. It came back to the 
House where the House voted to cverride 
the President’s veto by a vote of 268 to 137, 
If two of those who voted “No” had voted 
“Yes,” the President’s veto would have been 
overridden in the House. 

There was such a popular demand from all 
over the country for the reduction of the in- 
come-tax rates below the high wartime levels 
that a new bill was introduced in the House 
and passed by a vote of 302 to 112, almost 
3 to 1. The second bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 60 to 32. The second bill was 
likewise vetoed by the President and came 
back to the House, where the House voted to 
override the President’s veto by 299 to 108, 
almost 3 to 1. But the Senate failed to vote 
to override the President’s veto. Hence, on 
account of the President’s opposition to a 
reduction of taxes at this time, both attempts 
of Congress to reduce the taxes failed of 
passage at this session. 

Our Constitution provides that revenue 
measures shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. The framers of the Consti- 
tution considered that the Members of the 
House of Representatives were closer to the 
people and more intimately familiar with 
their wishes and their ability to pay taxes, 
than the Senate, and in a much better posi- 
tion to express the will of the people than 
the President on the subject of revenues and 
taxation. That is why all tax-raising bills 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. The figures which I have just quoted 
indicate conclusively that those clesest to the 
people, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, expressed the will of the people in 
favor of reduction of the taxes. They did so 
overwhelmingly. Nearly all of the Republi- 
can Members of the House voted for these 
tax-reduction bills and many Democratic 
Members joined the Republicans. 

It is significant that in all the history of 
our country there has been only one former 
instance in which the President of the 
United States vetoed a tax bill passed by the 
Congress, and in that instance the Congress 
promptly voted to override the President's 
veto. But President Truman has vetoed 
both these tax reduction measures during 
this session of Congress. Since the taxing 
power is left to Congress, with the provisicn 
that all tax measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives, the President is 
treading on dangerous ground when he ve- 
toes tax measures representing the wishes 
ofthe people and passed by their represent- 
atives in Congress with such substantial 
majorities. 

I call your attention to the fact that op- 
pressive taxes have been the cause of the 
downfall of more nations and governments 
than perhaps any other single cause. The 
people will tolerate high taxes during wars 
and other emergencies, but not during times 
of peace. It has always been the tendency 
of all Government agencies to clamor for a 








continuation and an endless extension of 
f ling to the point of the very ruin of 
the Government. Taxes, of whatever form, 
ultimately come from labor and the thrift 
of all the people. They are wrung from the 
sweet and toil of the laborers and the priva- 
tions of the citizens. History shows that in 
time people become impatient of heavy tax 
burdens, business dwindles, and all produc- 

, slows down to a low ebb. It destroys 

. jnitiative of the people and confusion 
| distrust take the place of confidence and 

and governments have fallen before 
the atrocious actions of the demagogues to 
‘ » upon chaos as their opportunity to take 
control of and to loot the Treasury and the 
! ices of the people. 
» two bills passed by Congress and ve- 
toed by the President, to which I have re- 
d, provided tax relief for 49,000,000 
Americans. Last November our people ex- 
pressed their demand for a reduction of 
taxes, and they are entitled to it. 

These bills provided relief for every in- 
come-tax-paying citizen of this country. It 
‘id have resulted in more take-home pay 
io the laborer, a larger saving for the thrifty, 

| encouragement for business to expand 
1d develop and increase our production to 

t the demands of our citizens and of a 
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starving world. 
Other countries have realized the im- 
portance and necessity of such legislation. 


Since World War II, Canada has reduced taxes 
twice, and Great Sritain, to whom we have 
been so genercus, has reduced the tax bur- 
dens of her people twice in the past 2 years. 
We Members of Congress tcok the position 
that the people of the United States are en- 
titled to a like consideration and these bills 
> the greatest relief to those least able 
Each of these bills contained a provision 
to relieve nearly a million of our poorer 
people over 65 years of age, whose income 
was less than $1,000 from the payment of 
any tax at all. Such would have afforded 
‘onomic security and kept off of the relief 
ls thousands of our worthy older citizens. 
It should be noted that the only difference 
1 these two tax bills was that one was 
have been effective July 1, 1947, and the 
( r January 1, 1948. President Truman 
his veto message of the first bill said that 
» taxes should not be reduced at that time. 
» met this objection in the new bill by 
king it effective next January l—and yet 
» vetoed it. 
I dare say that the people of this countiy 
are tremendously more interested in the re- 
( ion of taxes and tax burdens than they 
» in bestowing our bounties on. foreigners 
» world around, We can destroy our own 
nomy by over generosity to others. I am 
. firm believer in the theory that we owe 
first consideration to home folks. Our citi- 
zens don’t want to be taxed at the high 
time rates, in order to appropriate bil- 
; of dollars to the peoples of other lancs. 
» Members of Congress have been thor- 
ighly convinced that ti.» passage of either 
* these bills would have stimulated produc- 
n, increased the total receipts of taxes, 
nabled our people to have obtained more 
ct the things they want and need, built up 
eir own security and left a sizable sum to 
have applied on our huge national debt. 
would have enlarged the visions, hopes, and 
aspirations of our people, and culminated 
| their greater happiness and enhanced op- 
portunities for their children. It is to be 
hoped that Congress, when it convenes next 
January, Will pass a new tax law, even fur- 
ther reducing the tax burdens, and that it 
will vote to carry out the wishes of the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the attitude of the 
President to the contrary. 
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The Soul of Poland Stili Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
condition of Poland today is one of the 
most distressing in all of Europe. What 
could be more distressing than that a 
freedom-loving people should be held 
under the domination of a foreign dicta- 
torial power? 

Through centuries of time the Polish 
people have fought and died in the cause 
of liberty and freedom. Time and again 
they have suffered under cruel and des- 
potic conquerors. But, never has adver- 
sity nor distress caused them to falter in 
their love for liberty and freedom. The 
soul of Poland has survived in the past 
and will survive the adversity of the 
present. It lives today. It will live to- 
morrow. It will continue to live until 
the darkness of today turns to the bright- 
ness of a new day. 

In years that have long passed Poland 
was the defender of Christianity against 
the Mohammedan Turk. Today it is the 
defender of Christianity against the evil 
forces of godless communism. Weil do 
I remember the confidence with which 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII spoke of the 
Christian courage of the people of Po- 
land and other central European coun- 
tries, 3 years ago when I had the priv- 
ilege of an audience and opportunity to 
talk with him in the Vatican. At that 
time he painted a most dark and dis- 
couraging picture of communistic forces 
in central Europe, but, in answer to my 
question whether the Catholics of those 
countries would falter in their faith, his 
face lightened and with confidence he 
said, “No, I don’t think so—their hearts 
are right.” He pointed out that while 
force might dominate the physical, it 
could not change the heart. How true 
this is. The same strength of spirit that 
enables the Polish people to maintain 
their allegiance to their church, likewise 
enables them to hold firm their alle- 
giance to the principles of liberty and 
freedom. 

No nation has suffered so badly from 
the ravages of war. But, the sad part is 
to realize that Poland has not only suf- 
fered from the acts of her enemies, but, 
also from the deceit of those whom she 
thought to be her friends. The first to 
enter the conflict against nazism she 
continues to suffer though nazism has 
been destroyed. Without knowledge 
upon her part she was sold down the 
river at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam by 
nations at whose behest she entered the 
war, and, beside whose soldiers her own 
soldiers had fought with heroism and 
courage until victory was gained. 

As a result of these secret agreements 
millions of people in Poland live, today, 
under the domination of a dictatorship, 
fearful, in a state of confusion and un- 
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certainty as to the future. Those agree- 
ments have brought tragic consequences 
to Poland and its people. They should 
never have been made. So long as they 
remain in force they will constitute a 

lot uvon the integrity and honer of the 
nations responsible for them. The real 
Poland today lies prostrate and helpless 
as a result of the perfidy of those who 
should have been her protectors. 

Secret agreements are contrary to the 
principles upon which this nation was 
founded. They have brought distress to 
Poland. They likewise have brought dis- 
tress to the people of our Own Nation, as 
we realize the extent to which they set 
at naught the principles of liberty, jus- 
tice, and freedom, for which this Nation 
has been the leading exponent through- 
out the world. America, like Poland, was 
also sold down the river when those se- 
cret agreements were entered into. 

In the days that are ahead it is our 
duty to rectify, whenever and in what- 
ever way we can, the great wrong and 
injustice that has been done to Poland. 
It is our duty to sustain the spirit of 
Poland and her people; and encourage 
them to live on in the hope and with the 
faith that liberty, freedom, and justice 
will again prevail. Ever remember, the 
soul of Poland is not dead. It lives and 
will continue to live until Poland is again 
a free land. 








The Eightieth Congress Fulfilied [ts 
Promises to the American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Au 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. , with 
the special session of Congress now prac- 
tically a thing of the past, it is my desire 
to discuss, at this time, the record of the 
Eightieth Congress from the standpoint 
of what it has done and has tried to do 


ust 7, 1948 


~ 1 
Speaker 


for the American people and the country 
as a whole. 
Before commencing the discussion, it 


might be well to mention that in Novem- 
ber of 1946, at the last general election, 
the people of America voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a change—a change for 
American way of life—by electins to the 
Congress a sufficient number of Republi- 


the 


cans to provide new leadership in both 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The new leadership in the Congress 


promised to eliminate from the Govern- 
ment gross mismanagement which was 
characterized by confusion, corruption, 
controls, and communism in high places. 
They promised to get the Government 
out of the people’s hair and back into the 
people’s hands, to lower personal income 
taxes, to enact a labor law, putting labor 
and management on equal footing from 
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the standpoint of the law, to eliminate 
unnecessary wartime controls, to reduce 
Federal spending, to provide a balanced 
budget, and to eliminate from the public 
payroll thousands of bureaucrats, espe- 
cially those bearing red labels and acting 
as agents of Russia. 

This new leadership, upon taking over 
the Congress, realized that for the past 
16 years “a rubber-stamp Congress” had 
said “Yes, Yes, and Yes” to the New Deal’s 
request for spending, high taxes, exten- 
sion of bureaucracy, unbalanced budgets, 
deficit spending, controls on business, 
appeasement of communism, or, in gen- 
eral, power to regiment the American 
people and their way of living. With the 
“rubber-stamp Congress” a thing of the 
past, let us determine whether or not the 


Eightieth Congress has kept. their 

promises. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS 


During the first, second, and special 
sessions, a total of 10,138 bills and 1,962 
resolutions were introduced in the Eigh- 
tieth Congress. Of these, 905 are now 
public laws. The President vetoed 149 
congressionally approved bills, only to 
have Congress pass 6 over his veto, in- 
cluding the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, the 
income-tax-reduction bill, increase in 
old-age pensions, and extension of social 
security to 3,500,000 people not pre- 
viously covered. Taking as it does, a 
two-thirds majority of each branch of 
Congress to override a veto, the Presi- 
dent’s own party in Congress frequently 
repudiated his leadership and supported 
the Republican legislative program. The 
major accomplishments of this program 
are as follows: 

First. Freeing of competitive enter- 
prise: The Republican majority in the 
Fichtieth Congress liberated the people 
from 76,000 rules, regulations, directives, 
and orders of the jaw-breaking combina- 
tions of alphabetical agencies, thereby 
releasing the energy and the capacity of 
the people with resulting all-time highs 
in employment, production, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,000 an- 
nual national income. The President 
claims credit for this change in condi- 
tions and says he should be relected be- 
cause of the prosperity he has brought 
America—while at the same time he says 
Republicans should be defeated for not 
returning those controls which had pre- 
vented this prosperity until the Repub- 
lican election victory of 1946. 

Second. Reduction of national debt: 
The Congress cut the national debt by 
$7,000,000,000 to fight inflation. 

Third. Balanced Federal budget: The 
Congress balanced the Federal budget. 
The United States Treasury for the first 
time in 16 years is now using black ink 
instead of red and is no longer resorting 
to inflationary deficit spending. We 
ended the 1948 fiscal year on July 1 with 
the biggest Treasury surplus in all his- 
tory—$8,419,469,.2843, seven times the 
previous high established 21 years ago. 
Congress thus stopped deficit financing, 
fundamental cause of inflation. 

Fourth. Reduced spendthrift budgets: 
The President's padded budget estimates 
‘were cut more than $6,000,000,000 and, 
in addition we lopped off morye billions in 


hold-over, wartime appropriations in the 
greatest, most complex Government fi- 
nancial conversion from war to peace in 
all time. We are getting away from the 
false idea that everything must be done 
by Uncle Sam spending our money; that 
every problem can be solved by a Wash- 
ington bureau. 

Fifth. Cut income taxes: The Eightieth 
Congress reduced taxes in the amount 
of $4.800,000,000 despite three Presiden- 
tial vetoes, with 71 percent of the tax 
relief going to those with incomes under 
$5,000. Seven million four hundred 
thousand small wage earners in the low- 
est brackets were removed from the tax 
rolls completely, married couples were 
allowed to divide their income for tax 
purposes, and special, additional $600 
exemptions were given persons over 65 
and the blind. 

Sixth. Improved labor-management 
relations: The Congress improved labor- 
management relations and abolished the 
portal-to-portal pay. We passed, over 
the Presidential veto, with both Repub- 
licans and Democrats voting for the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, providing fair and just pro- 
cedures for peaceful settlement of labor- 
management disputes. This act, while 
in no way decreasing the rights of labor 
to strike or to bargain collectively, has 
eliminated many of the causes of strikes 
and provided a method for settlement 
of others. The record shows it has 
worked well. Work stoppages previously 
averaged 395 per month. They have 
been cut to an average of 201 under the 
new law, a reduction of 49 percent. The 
number of workers involved in new 
strikes each month from VJ-day until 
the new labor act was 337,000 per month. 
The average number of workers so in- 
volved since the act is 131,000, a reduc- 
tion of 61 percent. From VJ-day until 
the new act, the average number of man- 
days of idleness caused by work stop- 
pages was 7,213,000 per month. Under 
the new law this figure has been cut 
to 2,613,000 per month. 

The record shows that under the new 
law, labor’s gains, which have continued, 
are made more often in peaceful fash- 
ion than by costly strikes, and thus labor 
has benefited from protection against 
lost wages and production, and so has 
the public. During 1946, the blackest 
year in work stoppages, workers lost 116,- 
000,000 man-days, while at present the 
annual rate is running about a fourth 
as much. On the basis of higher wage 
rates, the savings to workers is in excess 
of a billion dollars per year. 

Under the new labor act’s sound prin- 
ciples, our country is building a rule 
of reason for cooperation between em- 
ployers and employees for their mutual 
benefit and for the good of all our people. 
The President demands that this law be 
repealed and that we return to the law 
of the jungle in our labor-management 
relations. 

Seventh. Exposed communism: The 
Eightieth Congress has battled for elimi- 
nation of Fascists, Communists, and 


other subversives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, exposed Communists’ infiltra- 
tion in a minority of labor unions and 
in the Hollywood film industry; reversed 
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the appeasement policy toward the go. 
viets; caused the jailing of Communists 
for contempt of Congress; landed top So. 
viet spies in jail and advanced legisja. 
tion for public registration of alien-con. 
trolled Communists. We have made reg] 
progress, in spite of the President’s op- 
position, in getting the Government out 
of the red and the Reds out of our Goy- 
ernment. 

Eighth. Aided European recovery: The 
Congress aided European recovery with 
safeguards for our own ecOnomy insofar 
as the inflationary, bipartisan pro- 
gram, made necessary by the threat of 
communism and failures of administra. 
tion handling of foreign policy, can pe 
restrained. 

Ninth. Strengthened national defense: 
The Eightieth Congress rescued our fail- 
ing National Military Establishment by 
unifying the armed services, by increas. 
ing appropriations to a total of $20,500,. 
000,000, plus contract authorizations, 
with special emphasis upon air and sea 
power, and revised the Army system of 
justice in an effort to assure completely 
fair treatment under military law for 
officers and enlisted men alike. Con- 
gress aiso authorized $178,000,000 for 
merchant-marine expansion. 

Tenth. Liberalized veterans benefit: 
The Congress passed 190 bills, meeting 
the needs of war veterans, including in- 
creased compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with and without dependents; in- 
creased gompensation for dependent sur- 
vivors of war dead; increased subsistence 
payments to World War II veterans in 
institutional training; increased allow- 
ances for student GI’s; increased propor- 
tional pay for veterans in on-the-job 
training, and cashing of GI terminal- 
leave bonds; higher pensions for Span- 
ish-American War veterans and aids for 
veterans’ housing. All this was done in 
spite of the President, who, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, January 6, 1947, said, 
“I believe our program of benefits for 
veterans is now complete.” 

Eleventh. Generated a building boom: 
The Eightieth Congress took the hous- 
ing problem from the bungling New Deal 
administration and freed the building 
industry of stifling rules, regulations, and 
directives; stimulated construction 
through Government guaranties of build- 
ing loans; had Government assume a 
large responsibility for veterans’ loans; 
and gave war veterans priority in home 
building and rental of new homes. In 
1946. under New Deal regimentation, 
subsidies, and confusion, 437,800 dwell- 
ing units were completed; in 1947, under 
Republican free enterprise and sound 
Government aid, 835,100 units were com- 
pleted; and in 1948 a million dwelling 
units will be completed in the biggest 
building boom of alltime. Yet the Pres- 
ident demands Congress go back to pol- 
icies which failed when tried. 

Twelfth. Helped farmers: The Eight- 
ieth Congress adopted a long-range agri- 
culture program pledging price support 
for maximum production of food; pro- 
vided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress 
and $100,000,000 more than the Presi- 
dent requested; appropriated more than 
half a billion dollars for soil conserva- 











launched the greatest rural road- 


bu lding program in history; fostered 

tabil lity of agriculture through a new, 
workable Crop Insurance Act; chartered 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
expanded Government aid in campaigns 
acainst livestock diseases and crop de- 


terrents such as weeds and pests. 
rhivtevedia Expanded social security: 
The Eightieth Congress a over the 
Fresidential veto a bill increasing pay- 
ments by $5 per month oe the needy, 
aced, biind, and increasing payments by 
$3 per month for each dependent child. 
Congress overrode a Supreme Court de- 
cision and Presidential veto which would 
have extended social-security insurance 
payments to independent contractors 
over whom no employer exercises direct 
control. Congress thereby prevented a 
raid on the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance trust fund by those who had not 
contributed to it. At this point it is 
proper to remark that the President in 
the recent special cession gave Congress 
a long list of social-welfare proposals he 
wanted enacted, some of a desirable 
character, and I hope to see the time 
’ hen we can afford them. It will take 
many months to consider them thor- 
scan and they deserve the objective 
consideration they cannot possibly re- 
receive in the heat of a great national 
campaign. Democrats controlled Con- 






gress for 16 years. Now they say that 
they failed to deal adequately with social 


security, education, health, and housing, 
and blame Republicans for not enacting 
the programs they failed and refused to 
enact during 16 years of authority. 

Fourteenth, Established national 
health institutes: The Congress estab- 
lished a National Heart Institute, a Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, and 
continued indefinitely Federal grants to 
States for hospital construction, and pro- 
vided funds for a National Cancer Insti- 
tute to stimulate research upon and cure 
of this dreaded diséase. 

Fifteenth. Increased postal pay: The 
Congress provided a cost-of-living pay 
increase for postal and other Federal 
employees caught between fixed incomes 
and rising prices. Congress increased 
some postal rates to offset the cost. 

Sixteenth. Rates for rail carriers: 
Congress passed, over Presidential veto, 
the Reed-Bulwinkle bill, supported by 
labor and management, providing rates 
0: rail carriers be approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as being in 
the public interest, instead of by the 
political Department of Justice. 

Seventeenth. Created the Govern- 
ment Reorganization Commission: The 
Congress created the Government Reor- 
ganization Commission, a_ bipartisan 
group headed by former President Hoo- 
ver, which is preparing to submit to the 
next Congress a comprehensive plan to 
reorganize the chaotic executive branch 
of Government in the interests of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Eighteenth. Limited President’s term 
of office: The Congress acted to limit 
Presidents’ terms to two, by submitting 
to the States for ratification, a constitu- 
ional amendment. 
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Nineteenth. Aided small _ business: 
It created special committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House which are seeing that 
small business, the backbone of Ameri- 
can industry, gets a fair break, especially 
in the awarding of Government contracts 
for national defense and aid to foreign 
countries. 

Twentieth. Extended reciprocal trade 
agreements: The Congress extended the 
Reciprocal Trade Act with reasonable 
safeguards. This act was extended for 
1 year with amendments requiring the 
President to report to Congress and the 
people when, in secretly making a trade 
agreement with a foreign country, he 
exceeds recommendations made by the 
United States Tariff Commission pursu- 
ant to standards prescribed by Congress, 
for protection of American industries 
and agriculture. 

Twenty-first. Increaseretirementben- 
efits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
were increased 20 percent. The retired 
Federal employees received 25-percent 
increase in benefits, while ionen retired 
from the military service received an in- 
crease also. 

Twenty-second. Attacked inflation: 
The Eightieth Congress, in its special 
session, applied curbs on installment 
buying and bank credits and also re- 
minded the President of the powers he 
has under Public Laws 395 and 396 
(Eightieth Congress) to control exports 
and consumer credits, both of which are 
contributing factors to the high cost of 
living. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on, but 
as I stated earlier in this discussion, the 
Eightieth Congress passed 965 important 
laws, and of that number, I have tried 
to analyze just 22. 

For a moment, permit me to talk about 
the bills and resolutions I introduced 
during the Eightieth Congress. Of the 
33 sponsored, a total of 10 were enacted 
and are now laws. In other words, 
about one-third of the legislative mat- 
ters introduced were given Presidential 
and congressional approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have said enough 


to convince any reasonable person 
that this was not the worst Con- 
gress, a do-nothing Congress, as the 
President charges; that it was, instead, 


an active Congress, a gocd one—one de- 
voted to the public welfare. In the face 
of stubborn opposition from the White 
House, it has kept its promises to the 
people. This integrity in itself is a re- 
freshing contrast to the numerous broken 
campaign pledges of its New Deal prede- 
cessors. The Members have been busy, 
also, in their offices, handling vast vol- 
umes of correspondence and requests 
from their constituents, and in commit- 
tees investigating many things in prepa- 
ration for legislation yet to come, for the 
Eightieth Congress could not, in the less 
than 2 years of its existence, be reason- 
ably expected to cure all the mistakes of 
16 years of hasty, New Deal rubber-stamp 
legislation. We are giving careful con- 
sideration to all those problems affect- 
ing your pocketbook and our way of life. 
We, the people’s representatives, are 
writing the laws now—not the left-wing 
bureaucrats. Ve have established solid 


AL RE 


{CORD 


foundations for a complete rest 
of orderly, constitutional 

responsive to the needs of 
We have reestablished the ps 
in the pledge 
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oration 
government, 
the people. 
20 le’s be lief 


word of a ‘polit ical party. 


We have made good on our promises. 
Mr. Speaker, during the 1846 cam- 
paign in my congressional district, I 


made a pledge to my people to continue 
to fight for the principles I have enunci- 
ated herein. I want publicly here to re- 
new that pledge. I will fight for the 
aged, blind, handicapped, veterans, agri- 
culture, industry, and for free enter- 
prise and against bureaucratic controls, 
deficit spending, inflation, and high liv- 
ing costs. I will continue to fight to oust 
the spendthrifts and Communists from 
Government, reduce war taxes and ex- 
orbitant Government costs which are 
bleeding taxpayers white, stifling pro- 
duction, and dragging America into 
bankruptcy. I will oppose all unneces- 
sary spending at home and abroad, be- 
lieving that foreign aid should provide 
only a springboard for self-help and not 
a wheel chair for permanent doles. Let 
us end appeasement and double taik and 
maintain 100-percent national . fense. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, in these days of 
great stress and strain, when nny wel- 
fare of our Nation hangs in the balance 
and when many subversive interests are 
boring from within and endeavoring to 
destroy the cherished liberties of 
America, it is an appropriate time for all 
of us to renew again our vows of loyalty 
to our country and to remind ourselves 
that spiritual understanding is as im- 
portant as political wisdom and that we 
must avoid intolerance, racial and politi- 
cal prejudices, and work together in uni- 
son for the preservation of our Nation. 
We cannot too often make known our 
allegiance by rededicating ourselves to 
the principles set forth in the American's 
Creed 


I believe in the United States of America 
) 








as a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people; whose just pow re 
derived from the consent of the g : 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
ef many scvereign states; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 


country to love it, to support its Constitu- 


tion, to obey its laws, t > resnect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemi es, 
ee 
Appropriations by the Second Session, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative cay of 


Thursday, August 5), 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed int 
Appendix of the Recorp statements \ 


reference to the appropriation 
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authorizations of the second session, 
Eightieth Congress, including the pres- 
ent extracrdinary session. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Actions of the second session of the 80th Congress (including the special session) on 
appropriations and other authorizations 


{Amounts in millions] 











Increase 
above ree- 
ommenda- 
tions 


Reductions 
below ree- 
ommenda- 
tions 


Category 







nny 


ech aihionlp deiteininlliiinncinnianaaseaoadaiee $35, 392 
seein ieasiaaasiaiaa tia &3 


-. 985,475 















I l, recor nd s : << 
Deduc Kee mendations to special session for restorations of earlier 
cut iss ceaoicliececiccheisenssaveerecatetatiaiaiace inti iid le taaea ia etnrtilataaaieetlal 69 
Oren “ra i ale $35, 406 
Fr ( ] f a ED a aa ae de ee 32 G84 
Lnac iy COREE SE ec nccibnentsininénbedemnnsawinticnoninainn 15 
( ctment Sa Nara ae ee 32, 699 
Redi nnual definite appropri: a i a FOE A eitittcncistsionn 
Contract ill 
Kec led analy 
Ei 
li is Nn as dn easealike $9465 
M r additions by Congrs 
ere aie BOR 6a oo ons kn naeeieaeendee $822 
Department of Army— Military ened nuipninn Semen 160 
Commerce Department—aiding civil airports___-..~- ; 49 
Major reduction by Congress: Stockpiling of strategic and critical 
iaterial £ oe I aa a a aia 75 
Auth treated as public debt transactions: - 
Recommended ‘ Sei len ak bis eeetenaninadiie aidan ds taeda $1, 475 
Enacted wie dontmete a elle 1,725 
Increase in authorizations treated as public debt transactions._...............-.-.-----}....-------- 250 
Additions by Congress: 4 
American military government in occupied Europe, cotton-wool 
mee ER a oer ee ie ..-.. $150 
Ru note eaten Acc aRIONIN . noon i oo cdbinvennnenrensnes 100 
Re os ons of , priatior ons 
‘ a ee ceca need eneeene 
E fare a eee ee Ce POR es wie Sareea decd wer re Bae 101 
A a A ec ctaligemaeanseais evans ncaatameseiacaiaaeanaa 
Incr l ble appropriations through failure of Congress to rescind to the 
extent rec WE. cnnukcadkessccae aati taaeee a ‘ 194 
he pr iat s ¢ 
hec i d ~-<« - ee eee -——<- - - -- - 
hi i ssi esvensstenipact cles Sveevenes seins vrei an NARI nee SG 
Inc reappropriationS . . ......-.-.-- 22. anes ncnn en ncn neocon nnn nen ew ee se se eeon=fan---=---- 8 
7 | a 1, 398 
0 nlsdealnw ditnlecidnadis avila jcc eeleeinagti 
Net etiect of actions on appropriations and other authorizations__.........-----------] 1, 309 | --..-------- 


Major supplemental appropriations and increases in indefinite appropriations which will be 
required because of actions of the 80th Congress, second session (including the special 


session) 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Appropriation reductions made by the 80th Congress, which will have to be restored 


by deficiency appropriations—major items: 


Veterans’ readjustment benefits, pensions, and services__._----------------. 200 
Post Office operating expenses--_.------------------------------------------ 101 
Disposition of surplus property-------------------------------------------- 19 
Cr nsuses of business, transportation, and mineral industries_---...--------- 12 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease—research.........--..-----------.-- 2 
Office of the Housing Expediter__-.---------------------------------------- 5 


Reductions which will have to be restored by deficiency appropriations— 





mpto?. (CONNER on ote ockenaieene pew enn ane ncn wewee een suins weeeinew ernment 839 
Levislatk n initiated by Congress, for which appropriations have not yet been made 
but will be required for the fiscal year 1949—major items: 
Veterans’ readjustment benefits and DONBIOOE 2 on Koa cde an sckeensesamesssanen 349 
Federal employees’ pay increase_------------------------------------------- 310 
Increase in public a: noe Denes... vascccmis ci ceesccuscsecesawseswoe 123 
Payment to Choctaw Indians for land acquisition of $3.5 million and other 
Interior Department programS_-..---------------------------------------- 10 
Displaced Persons Commission_-_------------------------------------------ 8 
Totel, supplemental appropriations which will be required to provide for 
legislation initiated by the Congress—major items_-....---.------------- 795 
Increase in tax refunds in fise al year 1949 resulting from tax reduction enacted in 
the Revenue Act of 1948 (payable from annual indefinite appropriations) ---... 687 
Total required, supplemental appropriations and increases in indefinite 
a RIG ONS.... .W.<cccciccnen cece omacminntinanismeriaiemaadeenan sinned * 1,821 
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Duty of America Toward Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. 
Through centuries of time the Jewish 
people have sung Hatikvah (The Hope). 
Wherever Jews have gone they have in- 
dividuaily and collectively carried with 
them the spirit of hope for the fulfill- 
ment of their heart’s desire—a home- 
land, a nation of their own. Thus in 
many lands throughout the world this 
anthem of Israel, Hatikvah, has given 
expression to the hope within each 
Jewish heart for the redemption of their 
homeland. 

On May 14, 1948, at Tel Aviv, Israel 
was redeemed and became a free and 
sovereign nation among the nations of 
the world. It was most appropriate that 
on that day, amid the formalities inci- 
dent to the birth of a nation, that 
Hatikvah should be sung with fervor and 
triumphantly in acknowledgment of hope 
fulfilled. 

Words cannot adequately describe 
what must have been the feelings of those 
who were privileged to participate in the 
historic ceremonies of that day. Cen- 
turies of time, with all the cruelties that 
had been endured in many lands, passed 
before them. The cries of anguish and 
distress were remembered. The indigni- 
ties that had been suffered were likewise 
vividly pictured in their minds eye. But, 
with it all, there was the memory of the 
fortitude and courage that had kept alive 
in every Jewish breast the hope of a bet- 
ter day. 

On that eventful day, May 14, 1948, all 
of these memories running through cen- 
turies of time and the hope of the future 
found expression in the blue and white 
flag of Israel that was flung to the 
breeze—the emblem of a free nation. It 
represented the ending of a dark chap- 
ter in the history of a people and the 
opening of a new chapter filled with 
hope. 

There is something inspiring to every 
true lover of freedom in the majestic 
words of the instrument that proclaimed 
the Jewish state. After a brief state- 
ment of the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, covering the birth of Israel in the 
days of the Bible, the days of exile, the 
sufferings experienced, and the desire to 
return home, the proclamation set forth: 

This recognition by the United Nations of 
the right of the Jewish people to establish 
their independent state may not be revoked. 
It is, moreover, the self-evident right of the 
Jewish. people to be a nation as all other 
nations, in its own sovereign state, 

Accordingly, we, the members of the Na- 
tional Council, representing the Jewish peo- 
ple in Palestine and the Zionist movement 
of the world, met together in solemn assem- 
bly by virtue of the natural and historic 
right of the Jewish people and of the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, hereby proclaim the establishment 
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of the Jewish state in Palestine, to be called 
Mediuat (the state) Israel. 

Thus, with words though different, yet 
reflecting the same thoughts and ideals 
of our own Declaration of Independence, 
an independent state was born, and the 
people of that land had become free men 
and free women. Is it any wonder that 
their feelings of gratitude found expres- 
sion in that prayer familiar to every de- 
yout Jew: 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe, that Thou hast maintained 
and preserved us to witness this day. 

The four words spoken at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies, “Hamedina, 
Hamah, Hayeshiva Tamah,” meaning 
“The state has been established,” brought 
to a conclusion centuries of trial, tribu- 
lation, and effort. Now, Israel’s chil- 
dren from east, west, north, and south 
can return to a free land where freedom, 
liberty, and justice prevail. 

What is the duty of this Nation toward 
the nation of Israel? Our duty is plain. 
There is an obligation upon us to sup- 
port, sustain, and encourage whenever 
and wherever possible, this new nation 
in the enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges of its new-found freedom as 
an independent and sovereign state. To 
the fulfilment of this, I give my solemn 
pledge as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States. 





National Guard Should Receive Same 
Benefits as Organized Reserve Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY ° 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I well un- 
derstand, of course, that this so-called 
emergency session of the Congress was 
called by the President for the purpose 
of considering certain specific recom- 
mendations made by him. I regret that 
the President did not deem it advisable 
to include in his recommendations cer- 
tain legislation now pending which would 
equalize and give to members of our Na- 
tional Guard the same disability, pen- 
sions, and leave benefits as those received 
= members of the Organized Reserve 
Jorps. 

S. 2622, which passed the Senate June 
1, 1948, and the companion bill in the 
House, H. R. 6494, reported by the House 
Armed Services Committee on June 2, 
would provide, if enacted into law, that 
members of the National Guard would 
receive the same leave, pension, and dis- 
ability benefits that members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps now receive while 
undergoing the same type of training. 

This legislation would also provide for 
a common Federal appointment or en- 
listment of personnel of the National 
Guard of the United States and the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, which would per- 
mit the transfer of persons between the 
‘wo components, without the necessity 





of Federal discharge from one and re- 
appointment and enlistment in the other. 

This legislation would also authorize 
warrant officers in the Organized Reserve 
Corps, which authority now exists for 
warrant officers of the National Guard 
of the United States. 

This proposal was prepared by the 
Department of the Army in cooperation 
with representatives of the National 
Guard of the United States and the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps through the Gen- 
eral Staff Committee on National Guard 
and Reserve rolicy. 

It is inconceivable that these benefits 
which exist for one Reserve component 
do not apply to the other. It is my sin- 
cere hope that this legislation which 
equalizes these benefits and provides for 
a common Federal status for members 
of one of our Federal Reserve compo- 
nents will early be enacted into law by 
the Eighty-first Congress. It is also in- 
conceivable that anyone would advocate 
or attempt to abolish the guard. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the things that 
calls this situation so forcibly to my mind 
is the fact that today members of the 
Forty-fifth Thunderbird Division of the 
Oklahoma National Guard are making 
final preparation for their 2 weeks’ sum- 
mer encampment, which commences at 
Camp Potts-Robison at Fort Sill, Okla., 
on tomorrow, August 8. This great divi- 
sion, which distinguished itself during 
World War II on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope and Sicily, has led the Nation in 
obtaining enlistments in the various 
units of the division during the past 2 
years. 

In keeping with its policies and 
thoughtfulness in respect to giving hon- 
or where honor is due, the Forty-fifth 
Infantry Division's field training camp at 
Fort Sill has been named Camp Potts- 
Robison, in honor of the first two mem- 
bers of the division killed in its initial 
combat in Sicily. As part of my re- 
marks, I include a newspaper release 
from the Daily Oklahoman, issued by 
Brig. Gen. R. W. Kenny, adjutant gen- 
eral of the State of Oklahoma. 
FORTY-FIFTH NAMES CAMP IN HONOR OF TWO 

KILLED IN SICILY INVASION 

The Forty-fifth Infantry Division's field 
training camp August 8-22 at Fort Sill, will 
be named Camp Potts-Robison, in honor of 
the first two members of the division killed 
in its initial combat in Sicily, Brig. Gen. R. 
W. Kenny, State adjutant general, said Sat- 
urday. 

It has been the custom to name each an- 
nual camp for some military figure, General 
Kenny said. The first postwar camp last 
year was named for Charles F, Barrett, long 
time State adjutant general, 

Cpl. Barney Potts, Durant, was a member 
of Company E, One Hundred and Eightieth 
Infantry regiment. At the time of Federal 
induction of the Forty-fifth in September 
1940, he was a high-school senior and an out- 
standing player on the Durant football 
team. 

He went ashore with the first wave at Si- 
cily July 10, 1943, and died from small-arms 
fire on sand dunes of the beachhead. 

Capt. Paul E, Hayes, Durant, who also par- 
ticipated in the landing, said: “Company E 
was on our left, and Corporal otts was part 
of a small force which stormed an enemy 
pillbox on the beach which opposed our 
landing. After Potts fell, near 17 enemv 
dead, I stopped to examine him. So far as I 
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cculd tell, he was killed instantly by rifle or 
other small-arms fire.” 

Potts is survived by his mother, Mrs. Lo- 
lita Millsap, Durant, and a brother, Charles, 
who served in the Navy during the war and 
now is employed by Phillips Petroleum Co. 
at Borger, Tex. 

Capt. Garvice Robison was Okmulgee’s 
first casualty in the war. A charter member 
of Company K, One Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Infantry regiment, he was in com- 
mand of Company C, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-ninth, and was leading his men when 
killed in the Sicilian landing. 

Commissioned a second lieutenant in 1939, 
Robison was promoted later to a first and in 
1942 to captain. He was given command of 
Company C while the One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-ninth was at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

Robison’s brother, S/Sgt. Darrell Robison, 
also was with the Forty-fifth during the Si- 
cilian invasion, and wrote their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. L. Robison, of his brother’s 
death. 

Robison is survived by his parents, his 
wife, Sylvia, and two children, Connie, 14, 
and Judy, 12; three brothers and one sister. 





Can Dewey Make Liberals Out of 
Reactionaries ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial which appeared 
Thursday, August 5, 1948, in the Wyalus- 
ing Rocket, one of the Keeler news- 
papers, printed at Wyalusing in Brad- 
ford County, Pa. 

This editorial raises a very interesting 
question: “How far can Mr. Dewey carry 
the powerful isolationist-reactionary 
element in his party—particularly the 
congressional leadership—toward more 
liberal goals?” 

It asserts that the Governor of New 
York has had an excellent opportunity 
in this special session of Congress to take 
command and to lend his influence to- 
ward the enactment by this Congress of 
legislation he is said to favor. However, 
because the Republican candidate failed 
to evidence any leadership in this critical 
period of inflation, the Wyalusing Rocket 
concludes that as a candidate for Presi- 
dent he has missed a great opportunity. 

And I certainly agree that he has. For 
the people now recognize that with the 
Congress he would inherit as President, 
even the most liberal Republican could 
get no liberal program through. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND MR. DEWEY 

The Democrats election strategy has been 
to make the campaign a contest between 
President Truman and Congress. The Re- 
publicans so far have not attempted to shift 
the ground. Governor Dewey has not taken 
command to carry a Republican program 
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through the special session. The job of an- 
swering Mr. Truman’s challenge has been 
left to the leaders in Congress. 

The Republicans, putting forward the anti- 
poll tax bill, could count on southern Demo- 
crats tying up the Senate with a filibuster. 
Most of the southerners also refuse to go 
along with Mr. Truman on other proposals 
like price controls. The President may have 
little leverage to prevent congressional lead- 
ers carrying out their plan to “adjourn as 
soon as possible’—Speaker MarTIN says in 
“about 15 days.” 

Some Republicans believe a futile session 
will weaken Mr. Truman’s popular appeal by 
proving his inability to get action. But he 
will. endeavor: to lay the blame for lack of 
action at their door. He will have help from 
many voters who are aroused over high prices 
and believe Congress could do something. A 
clever political answer to the President’s 
challenge could prove to be a very poor an- 
swer to the public. 

Where does Mr. Dewey fit into all this? 
There is some evidence that he had a part 
in preventing the more reckless congression- 
al leaders from adjourning at once. Senator 
Tart has reported that the new party chief- 
tain urged Republicans in Congress to give 

- brief committee consideration at least to 
some of the President's proposals. But his 
spokesman, Herbert Brownell, took a rather 
negative view of the possibility of carrying 
out platform promises at this time, and the 
minority of congressional Republicans who 
hoped to take action on a minimum pro- 
gram have had no noticeable Dewey aid. 

Certainly it would be rash to predict that 
a popular revolt against high prices and the 
housing shortage will not cost Dewey many 
votes and possibility defeat. These are real 
issues confronting millions of voters—par- 
ticularly the laboring classes and the Legion 
and other service organizations. Governor 
Dewey is keeping in the background in the 
current hostilities on these questions and 
probably assumes should Congress catch 
considerable blame he will escape some of 
it. When he starts campaigning he may be 
able to turn the campaign more into the 
shape of a choice between himself and Mr. 
Truman. 

Thoughtful voters who may wish to make 
their choice on a different basis—weighing 
each candidate plus his congressional lead- 
ers On What they have done and not done in 
the past. 

Certainly one great question among inde- 
pendents will be how far Mr. Dewey can 
carry the powerful isolationist-reactionary 
element in his party—particularly the con- 
gressional leadership—toward more liberal 
goals. Those who hoped that the special 
session would prove the Dewey leadership in 
this respect have been disappointed so far. 
They feel he has missed an cpportunity. 





What a Merry-Go-Round! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE cf Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, an outstanding tax attorney of 
my home city has analyzed our taxing 
program by showing the American 
worker is taxed to purchase goods for the 
British to keep their food costs down, 
and so forth. His comments follows: 

The American worker is taxed and his tax 
money used to purchase food for the British 
to keep their food costs down. Thus the 
American taxpayers’ tax money is used to 


purchase food for the British in competition 
with the purchase of food by the American 
worker in a scarce market and then the 
American worker wonders why his cost of 
living is rising. What an anomaly. An ad- 
ministration using the American workers’ 
tax money to make their own purchase of 
necessities more dear. A raise in wages; 
more tax; more food purchased for distribu- 
tion abroad; more scarcity; a raise in cost; a 
demand for higher wages; more taxes; etc. 
What a merry-go-round, 





American People Approve Constructive 
Record of Republican Congress and 
Resent President Truman’s Vicious At- 
tacks—Here Are the Facts of the 
Eightieth Congress Record on Gov- 
ernment Spending, Prices, Communism, 
Veterans, Agriculture, Taxation, Na- 
tional Defense, Housing, Controls, and 
Foreign Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of the Eightieth Congress—the Re- 
publican Congress—is approved by the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people. That approval will be effectively 
demonstrated next November when the 
people vote for Republicans across the 
length and breadth of the land. In doing 
so, they will finally and emphatically re- 
pudiate Mr. Truman and his New Deal 
Democrat administration. 

By their ballots they will write for all 
to see their approval of the Republican 
Congress and its record, and their disap- 
proval of Mr. Truman and his policies, 
and his unjustified and vicious attacks on 
the Congress. 

The Republican Congress has kept its 
pledges and saved America from Presi- 
dent Truman’s disastrous program of 
regimentation and reckless bureaucratic 
spending, and reestablished good govern- 
ment, freedom, security, prosperity, and 
happiness for our people. 

The Republican Congress has sup- 
ported and protected the American way 
of life against attack by an administra- 
tion whose alien philosophy of govern- 
ment demands more and more power to 
control the people. 

When the Ejightieth Congress con- 
vened January 3, 1947, by mandate of an 
aroused people, we were confronted by 
the ruinous results of 14 years of New 
Deal bad government. 

Our country was on the brink of disas- 
ter, threatened as it was by disintegra- 
tion of our free economy and revolu- 
tionary change in our free government. 

The Truman administration, infected 
by radicalism and an easy prey for Com- 
munists’ spy rings, viciously attacked 
Congress for cutting spendthrift budgets, 
for cutting taxes, for passing the Fair 
Labor-Management Act, and for reject- 
ing its efforts to bring back stifling OPA 
controls. 
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We liberated the people from 76,009 
rules, regulations, directives, and orders 
thereby releasing their energy and capac. 
ity, with resulting all-time highs in em. 
ployment, production, profits, and Wages 
and a record $208,000,000,000 annua! na. 
tional income. 

We augmented the President's vast but 
unused power to check high prices gen. 
erated by reckless policies of his ang 
previous New Deal Democrat adminis. 
trations. 

To reverse ruinous New Dealism and 
establish the solid foundations upon 
which our country is now going forward, 
the Republican Congress has enacted a 
program of many parts. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


Here, summarized, are major accom- 
plishments of the Republican Congress: 

Balanced Federal budget: The Federa] 
Treasury for the first time in 16 years is 
using black ink instead of red and is no 
longer resorting to inflationary deficit 
spending. Fiscal 1948 ended with the 
biggest Treasury surplus in all history— 
$8,419,469,843, seven times the previous 
high established 21 years ago. 

Cut national debt: Prudently shaved 
$7,000,000,600 off the public debt. 

Pruned spendthrift budgets: Cut Pres- 
ident Truman’s padded budgets more 
than $6,000,000,000 and lopped off more 
billions in the hold-over wartime appro- 
priations in the greatest, most complex 
Government financial conversion from 
war to peace in all time. 

Cut taxes: Reduced taxes $4,800,000,- 
000, despite three Presidential vetoes, 
with 71 percent of the tax relief going 
to those with incomes under $5,000; 
7,400,000 wage earners in the lowest 
brackets removed from the tax roll; mar- 
ried couples allowed to divide their in- 
come for tax purposes and special relief 
for persons over 65 and for the blind. 

Improved labor-management rela- 
tions: Passed over Presidential veto the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act, 
which has brought a sharp reduction in 
work stoppages, more constant and ex- 
panding production as a solvent for high 
prices, and higher annual wages for 
workers, because the act is providing fair 
and just procedures for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes; 
protecting rights of workers to unionize 
and control their unions, to bargain col- 
lectively, and to strike; restoring consti- 
tutional rights of employers, and safe- 
guarding all the people against wide- 
spread work and production stoppages 
that imperil the national welfare. 

Exposed Communists: Revealed Com- 
munist spy rings that obtained top na- 
tional security secrets from confederates 
inside the Truman and past New Deal 
Democrat administrations, despite re- 
fusal of the President to cooperate in 
purging subversives from the Govern- 
ment; exposed Communist domination in 
a minority of labor unions and the Holly- 
wood film industry; caused jailing of 
Communists for contempt of Congress; 
landed top Soviet Russia agents in jail 
and advanced legislation for public reg- 
istration of alien-controlled Communists. 

Strengthened national defense: Res- 
cued our disintegrating Nationa! Military 
Establishment by unifying the armed 
services; by forcing adoption of a “plan 
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of action”; by making cash eppropria- 
tions and contract authorizations total- 
ing $24,128,110,346—$9,528,295,733 in 
first session, $14,599,814,613 in second ses- 
sion—with special emphasis upon air 
power; by adopting a temporary selective 
service act; by providing for develop- 
ment of better weapons including guided 
missiles and atomic bombs; by authoriz- 
ing $178,000,000 for merchant marine ex- 
pansion, and by revising Army justice in 
an effort to assure completely fair treat- 
ment under Army law for officers and 
enlisted men, 

Cored for veterans: Passed 188 bills 
meeting needs of war veterans, includ- 
ing increased compensation for disabled 
veterans With and without dependents; 
increased compensation for dependent 
survivors of war dead; increased subsist- 
ence payments to World War Ii veterans 
in institutional training; increased al- 
lowanees for student GI’s; increased 
proportional pay for veterans in on-the- 
job training; cashing of GI terminal- 
leave bonds; higher pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; and aids for 
veterans’ housing. 

FOSTERED RECORD HOME BUILDING 

Generated building boom: Took hous- 
ing problem from the bungling New Deal 
administration; freed the building in- 
dustry of stifling rules, regulations, and 
directives; stimulated construction 
through Government guaranties of 
building loans; had Government as- 
sume large part of responsibility for vet- 
erans’ loans; and gave war veterans pri- 
ority in home building and rental of new 
homes. In 1946. under New Deal regi- 
mentation and confusion, 437,800 dwell- 
ing units were completed; in 1947, under 
Republican free enterprise and sound 
Government aid, 835,100 units were com- 
pleted; and in 1948, 1,000,000 dwelling 
units will be completed in the biggest 
building boom of all time. 

Helped farmers: Adopted long-range 
agriculture program pledging price sup- 
port for maximum production of food; 
provided twice as much money for rural 
electrification as any previous Congress; 
appropriated more than $500,000,000 for 
soi! conservation; launched greatest 
rural road-building program in history; 
fostered stability of agriculture through 
a new, workable Crop Insurance Act; 
chartered Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; and greatly expanded Government 
aid in campaigns against livestock foot- 
ind-mouth disease and crop deterrents, 
such as weeds, insects, and other pests. 

DILLIONS FOR OTHER COUNTRIES 

Aided foreign nations: Appropriated 
$9,579,657,128—$2,377,573,900 in first ses- 
10n and $7,202,083,228 in second session 
including $1,000,000,000 for reconstruc- 
tion loans—for relief to impoverished 
humanity in foreign countries, to help 
reestablish their national economies and 
to restrain Communists’ aggression; 
created an Economic Cooperation Ad- 
Ministration to administer foreign aid; 
xept all congressional commitments to 
United Nations. 

Joined International Refugee Organi- 
zation and gave it $71,073,900 to carry on. 

Enacted a bill to admit 205,000 dis- 
placed persons in next 2 years and permit 





15,000 refugees already in the United 
States to remain. 

Forwarded reclamation, river, and har- 
bor improvements, flood control: Res- 
cued the vitally needed, Republican-in- 
augurated reclamation program for the 
West from President Truman’s disas- 
trous money-freeze order of August 
1946, and appropriated more money 
for reclamation—$389,804,000—than any 
previous Congress; likewise made record- 
breaking appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements—$285,500,000— 
and flood control—$712,063,000—all be- 
ing essential to expansion and protection 
of our national economy. 


CARED FOR NEEDY, AGED, AND ILL 


Expanded social security: Passed over 
Presidential veto a bill increasing pay- 
ments for the needy, aged and the blind, 
and increasing payments for each de- 
pendent child, thereby adding $184,000,- 
000 annually to social-security payments 
received by 3,500,000 needy dependent 
children, the aged, and the blind; and 
exempting from the social-security in- 
surance payments, newspaper and maga- 
zine vendors, and other independent 
contractors over whom no employer ex- 
ercises direct control, thereby prevent- 
ing an impairment of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance trust fund built up 
by those who had paid taxes over the 
years. 

Established a National Heart Institute 
within the United States Public Health 
Service to fight America’s No. 1 killer, 
diseases of the heart and circulation; 
provided $500,000 for the research in- 
stitute to combat these diseases, which 
affect 1 person in 16, cause 1 out of every 
3 deaths, and result in a loss of 152,000,- 
000 workdays a year. 

Provided $28,400,000 for the National 
Cancer Institute to study the disease of 
cancer and to disseminate knowledge on 
how to reduce its terrible toll in lives. 

Established National Institute of 
Dental Research: Created for super- 
vision by the United States Public 
Health Service a National Institute of 
Dental Research to find causes and cures 
for caries and other teeth disease; pro- 
vided $2,000,000 for buildings and $750,- 
000 for first year of research. 

Provided a cost-of-living pay increase 
for postal and other Federal employees. 
Despite President Truman’s opposition 
as expressed in a budget message to Con- 
gress, we gave 478,000 postal workers a 
pay increase of $450 a year each, and 
840,000 civil-service employees a boost 
of $330 each; increased some postal rates 
as a partial offset to the $600,000,000 cost 
of the pay rise. 

Facilitated the making of equitable 
and nondiscriminatory transportation 
rates: Passed over Presidential veto the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill, exempted railroads 
from antitrust suits for rate agreements, 
provided the rates are approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
being in the public interest. 

Improved United States Employment 
Service: Enacted over Presidential veto 
a bill transferring and improving the 
United States Employment Service from 
the Department of Labor to the Federal 
Security Agency for administration in 
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coordination with unemployment bene- 
fits. 

Created Government Reorganization 
Commission: Established a bipartisan 
Commission, headed by former President 
Herbert Roover, which is preparing for 
submission to the next Congress a com- 
prehensive plan for reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment in the interests of efficiency and 
economy—a major operation on the 
sprawling, tax-eating bureaucracy. 

Acted to limit Presidents’ terms: Sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification a 


constitutional amendment limiting 
Presidents to two terms. 
AIDED SMALL BUSINESSES 
Authorized voluntary trade agree- 


ments: Empowered the President, upon 
advice of the Attorney General, to ap- 
prove voluntary agreements among busi- 
ness firms to ration and channel com- 
modities in short supply to the most es- 
sential purposes domestically and to meet 
foreign commitments. 

Extended export controls: Temporar- 
ily extended and strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s authority to control exports in line 
with United States policy to favor co- 
operating nations and withhold sinews 
of war from noncooperating countries. 

Aided small businesses: Created spe- 
cial committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives which are sceing that 
small businesses—the backbone of Amer- 
ican industry—get a fair break, espe- 
cially in the awarding of Government 
contracts for national defense and aid to 
foreign nations. 

Extended Reciprocal Trade Act with 
reasonable safeguards: Extended for 1 
year the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, with amendments requiring the 
President to report to Congress and the 
people when, in secretly making a trade 
agreement with a foreign country, he 
exceeds recommendations made by the 
United States Tariff Commission pursu- 
ant to standards prescribed by Congress 
for protection of American industries 
and agricuiture. 

REORGANIZED CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

We reorganized the congressional leg- 
islative machinery, telescoped many 
committees into a few, and staffed them 
with specialists in their responsibilities. 

We created a joint congressional com- 
mittee which is keeping constant watch 
on all factors entering into the cost of 
living and making recommendations. 

We sent our own committees across the 
country and thus gathered first-hand 
information, and we sent special com- 
mittees to Europe, the Middle East, and 
the Far East for study and report on 
conditions that required action by Con- 
gress, 

LEGISLA’.*“ON BENEIFITS ALI 

The Republican Congress passed hun- 
dreds of other measures that are benefit- 
ing every segment of our population and 
creating wholesome conditions for pros- 
perity and happiness; measures but- 
tressing industries, agriculture, and min- 
ing; supplying long-needed banking 
legislation; strengthening the Federal 
Reserve banks’ operation; reorganizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and in other ways making for sound 
national progress. 
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Back in December 1945 the Republi- 
cans of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, united in issuing a state- 
ment of principles, policies, and objec- 
tives. The declaration said: 

Today's major issue is between radicalism, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, deficit spending, and ma- 
chine politics, as against our belief in 
American freedom for the individual under 
just laws fairly administered for all, preser- 
vation of local home rule, efficiency and pay- 
as-you-go economy in Government, and the 
protection of the American way of life 
against either Fascist or Communist trends. 

We believe that genuine social and eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only on those 
American constitutional principles and it is 
our purpose to give our citizens this clean- 
cut choice 


That was the major issue in the 1946 
congressional elections. It is the over- 
all issue today. 

This confiict of philosophies on gov- 
ernment, republicanism against radical- 
ism, is the fundamental issue between 
our Republican Congress and President 
Truman. It can be settled only by vote 
of the peopie in next November’s elec- 
tions. 

In the election of November 1946 voters 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land sent to Congress Senators and 
Representatives dedicated to the prin- 
ciples, policies, and objectives of the Re- 
publican Party. 

The election resulted in a landslide 
victory for the Republican Party, and it 
has been confirmed by subsequent elec- 
tions to fill vacancies in the Congress. 

The people demanded and had a right 
to expect cooperation of President Tru- 
man in carrying out their will for an 
end to regimentation, all-powerful bu- 
reaucracy, coddling of Communists, vote 
buying, business badgering, expioitation 
of group against group, spendthrift poli- 
cies, and back-breaking taxes. 

Shortly after the 1946 repudiation of 
his administration, the President issued 
a written statement acknowledging the 
verdict of the people and pledging that 
cooperation, but he has not kept that 
piccEe 

Instead he has fought Congress, the 
policy-making department of our Gov- 
crnment, every step of the way, and has 
even used the taxpayers’ money for a 
journey across the country to wage his 
vicious campaign of misrepresentation. 

He has abused the weighty Presidential 
veto power by invoking it as a weapon 
of minorities. He holds the unenviable 
record of having had more vetoes over- 
ridden by Congress—six of them—than 
any President for a like period dating 
beck to post-Civil War days. 

To garble, twist, and belittle actions of 
the people’s Congress, the President has 
called the signals for 45,000 propagan- 
dists on the Federal pay roll. That gi- 

antic, thouzht-control political ma- 
chine, directed by radical New Dealers, 
had a $75,000,000 campaign fund—all 
from the taxpayers’ pockets. 

TRUMAN STOKES INFLATION 


The evidence, daily revealed, is abun- 
dant that President Truman is a cone 


fused, bewildered, perplexed man, 
swamped by the tremendous responsibili- 
ties of the Presidency. 


The evidence is abundant, too, that he 
failed utterly in planning for the post- 
war conversion. To a special session of 
Congress in 1945 he submitted recom- 
mendations for a gigantic Government 
spending program to cushion his ex- 
pected vast unemployment, collapse of 
commodity prices, and lessened purchas- 
ing power. 

He failed then to understand that all 
the people wanted was a signal from 
their Government to go ahead and get on 
with peacetime production. 

He geared his whole program to an 
anticipated depression and stoked the 
boilers of inflation that has brought its 
train of high prices. He was wrong then, 
and he has been wrong ever since. 

In 1946 the Nation’s economic struc- 
ture was falling apart through a confu- 
sion of orders, rules, and directives from 
Washington. We were becoming a na- 
tion of bootleggers in black markets. 
Shortages in commodities and materials 
were made worse by the blackest year in 
work stoppages. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, a Demo- 
crat Congress, passed a tefnporary OPA 
extension bill, and while President Tru- 
man criticized it because it did not give 
him all the power he wanted, Senator 
BARKLEY, his present running mate for 
the Vice Presidency, pronounced it a 
workable bill in the interest of sensible 
conversion from the war. 

It provided for gradual, orderly elim- 
ination of controls as supplies ap- 
proached demand, but as the 1946 elec- 
tions approached the President became 
panicky. Within a few weeks before and 
after the election he eliminated nearly 
all OPA controls and lifted wage ceilings 
with an assertion that wages could be 
raised at that time without resulting in 
higher prices. Prices suddenly in- 
creased; wages climbed in the first round; 
inflation boilers began to roar. 

And then came the Republican Con- 
gress, with a mandate from the people 
to clean up the accumulation of New Deal 
debris and restore solid foundations for 
a sound, forward-looking national econ- 
omy. 

TRUMAN ASKS POLICE STATE POWER 


The President in mid-1947 branded 
Government price and wage fixing, ra- 
tioning, and similar controls as police- 
state methods that would not work in 
our Republic in peacetime. 

Then he asked the special session of 
Congress in 1847 to fasten those very 
controls upon the people—shackles that 
would smother productive enterprise. 

At that special session we rejected his 
demand for police-state power. We 
pointed out he already possessed broad 
power over bank credit and other mone- 
tary power, ample to check rising prices, 
but he failed to act. 

We passed a measure to enable com- 
petitive enterprise, through voluntary 
agreement and subject to approval of 
the Attorney General and President, to 
channel goods in short supply to where 
they would do the most good in the pub- 
lic interest. That law became a dead 


letter in the hands of the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Yielding to special interests and pres- 
sure groups, he submitted recommenda- 
tions for spending, over and above his 
record peacetime budgets, that would, 
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if approved by Congress, add $20,000 - 
000,000 to the Nation’s annual tax pjjj 
skyrocket prices, greatly expand the 
Washington bureacuracy, and wreck oy; 
national economy, 

He waged a campaign to vilify Con. 
gress for rejecting his program for yp. 
limited spending, expansion of power of 
Federal bureaus over States, cities, and 
individuals, and regimentation of agri. 
culture, labor, and industry. 

The President degraded his high anq 
respected office by announcing the cal] 
for the 1948 special session of Con. 
gress at 2 a. m., at the Democratic Na. 
tional Convention in an obviously des. 
perate political maneuver to recover his 
lost political fortunes and rally his war- 
ring, quarreling, bolt-ridden party. 


BARKLEY OPPOSES SPECIAL SESSION CALL 


In calling the rump session, President 
Truman brushed aside counsel of Seng- 
tor BarKLey that a meeting of Congress 
immediately after the national conven- 
tions of the major political parties would 
be taken up with “political bickering 
and political legislation and politica] 
oratory.” 

Candidate Truman, using a joint ses- 
sion of Congress as a backdrop for pub- 
licity purposes, submitted a warmed-up 
version of OPA to give him power to fix 


‘prices and wages in all or any industries 


and to ration supplies and materials, 
The President said he intended to impose 
only selective controls, but when he abol- 
ished OPA controls on November 9, 1946, 
he said: 

The Price Administrator has advised me 
that, with so much of our economy freed 
from price controls, clinging to the rest 
would, in his judgment, lead to distortion in 
production and diversion of goods to an 
extent far outweighing any benefit that 
would be achieved. 


Although the President had failed to 
use his tremendous power to help stabi- 
lize the national economy through tight- 
ening of bank credit, he asked the 1948 
special session of Congress for additional 
monetary power. Congress authorized 
the Federal Reserve Board to increase 
bank reserves by 4 percent, thereby mak- 
ing a possible increase in reserves of 
about $3,500,000,000. Congress also 
granted the Board authority to limit in- 
stallment credit for consumers. 

ECCLES CALLS TRUMAN PLAN INFLATIONARY 


After President Truman had presented 
his so-called anti-inflation program to 
the 1948 special session, financial and 
economic authorities at once branded it 
as a program to encourage inflation. 

Marriner S. Eccles, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, testified before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that— 
the program— 


The President’s— 
taken as a whole, seems to me to be more 
of a political program than an economic one, 
because there is in the program action called 
for which would be very inflationary. 


Appropriate committees of the Repub- 
lican Congress have warned President 
Truman time and again to mend his 
ways and to do something to check high 
prices, but he plainly chooses to blame 
others for his mistakes. 








Tho House Banking Committee, back 
in 1947, warned that action should be 
-on by the President to reverse the 
e nment’s monetary policies. The 
mittee said that loose fiscal policies 
largely to blame for the high cost 
of living along vith failure of the Tru- 
man edministration to use its power to 
control exports. The committee said 
thot if the President had been diligent 
controlling exports, the impact of 
these withdrawals from short domestic 
lies would have been much less and 
therefore prices woutd not have been 
hoosted so high. 
Acain, during the special session of 
; in 1948—the Truman politics 
congressional committee 
hed the President to use this 
nower to bring down prices. The com- 





¥ 
n—the 


mittee said: 
re is nothing wrong with the United 
St that production and sound fiscal poli- 


| not correct. Fiscal policies of the 
Government since VE-day have not been 
They have been conducive to eco- 
d financial uncertainty. They have 

i inflationary tendencies, 


The President’s actions and his fail- 

ures to act indicate he does not under- 
ir the economic facts of life; that he 

could not constantly stoke the boilers of 

fletion and then, presto, prevent an ex- 
ion by clamping on arbitrary price 

and wage lids. 

BIG CRCPS MEAN LOWER LIVING COST 


Even as he demanded more and more 
power to control the lives of the people, 


untry was being blessed with the 
most bountiful crops in history: a corn 
crop estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 3,500,363,000 bushels, a 
ion bushels more than last year; the 
id largest wheat crop, estimated at 
1,254 323,000 bushels, and record-break- 
ps Of oats, soybeans, barley, and 
hay—all foreshadowing a decline in food 
ind lower cost of living. 
r our part, we Republicans in our 
ment of principles, policies, and ob- 
ives, issued back in December 1945, 


1S Cl 


rnment alone cannot feed the people, 
yy them, nor make the protits from 
new enterprises and new jobs are 
Government can help its people to 
erity by lightening the burdens of debt 
xes, laying down the rules of fair play, 
protecting those whose own strength 
resources are not sufficient to protect 


We have kept that pledge. 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD 
Now, let us look in more detail at the 
‘d of the Republican Congress and 
’ the many parts fit together in 
if effect to American constitutional 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


rE my in Government spending must be 
ed. Extravagant Government spend- 

ing now advocated by the administration in 
field can only lead to ruin., Bureauc- 

‘cy With its thirst for power and self-preser- 
\ n, Must be drastically reduced. The 


imoer of 


+ 


Government employees must be 
) an efficient minimum. 

We have kept that pledge. 

President Truman holds the record as 
‘bisgest peacetime spender of all time. 
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Confronting the Republican Congress 
when it convened was the tremendous 
job of converting the Government’s fis- 
cal affairs from a war to a peacetime 
basis, the most stupendous financial op- 
eration that ever faced a Congress. To 
the hard-working Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate goes much of the credit 
for bringing a semblance of order cut of 
chaos. 

Details reached around the earth, bil- 
lions cf dollars were involved and major 
policies had to be determined in the con- 
version. 

Most harassing of all in this gigantic 
operation were the continuous demands 
by the Truman administration for more 
and more spending and a bigger and big- 
ger bureaucracy. 

These pleas were taken up by the 45,- 
000 propagandists on the Federal pay 
roll, dipping into the $75,000,000 cam- 
paign fund taxed from the people. 

The President pledged to cooperate 
with the Republican Congress, but in- 
stead he and his army of job holders, 
augmented by New Dealers outside the 
Government taking up the cry, fought 
economy every step of the way. 

He submitted to Congress budget esti- 
mates calling for expenditures of $37,- 
500,090,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1848. He recommended in ex- 
cess of another billion before the first 
session of the Congress adjourned. 

He submitted to the second session of 
the Congress an all-time high, peacetime 
budget calling for expenditures of nearly 
$40,009,000,000 during fiscal year 1949 
and then swelled that by several billions 
in supplemental recommendations. 

On top of all this he submitted a series 
of recommendations for new ventures in 
Government spending that would, if ap- 
proved by the Republican Congress, have 
added $20,000,000,000 to annual Federal 
expenditures, forced higher taxes, ex- 
panded bureaucracy, end plunged the 
Nation into bankruptcy. 

Compare these astronomical figures 
with the total Government expenditures 
in prewar years. Exvenditures for fiscal 
1933 totaled $5,143,000,000; for 1934 they 
were $7,100,000,000; and for 1939 the 
Government spent $9,027,000.000. The 
Republican Congress not only called a 
halt on the New Deal Democrat trend; 
we reversed the procession. 

CUT TRUMAN'S PADDID LUDGITS 

We cut the President’s fiscal 1948 
budget estimates $2,766,000,000;  re- 
scinded funds that otherwise would have 
been spent amounting to $442,500,000; 
made recoveries for the Treasury that the 
President did not recommend amounting 
to $911,700,000, and we made cuts that 
were effective in making savings in the 
operations of the previous fiscal 
amounting to $359,740,568. 

Thus the total savings to the Federal 
Treasury accomplished by the Republi- 
can Congress during its first session were 
approximately $4,500,000,000. 

We continued the same program of 
prudently pruning the President’s budget 
and supplemental recommendations dur- 
ing the second session providing for 
fiscal year 1949. From the regular de- 
partmental appropriation bills, deficien- 
cies, supplementals, and so forth, the Re- 


year 
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publican Congress appropriated $2,741,- 
481,291 less than the President requested. 
During the 1948 special session the Presi- 
dent requested $83,134,250, but we ap- 
propriated only $15,300,C00. 

And it should be noted that the Demo- 
crats in Congress, almost to a man and 
almost on every occasion, apparently de- 
siring nothing so much as to see the Re- 
publican economy program fail, vigor- 
ously opposed cuts in appropriations ad- 
vocated by the Republicans. 

Notwithstanding this reckless and 
sometimes demagogic resistance, the Re- 
publican Congress saved better than 
$6,000,000,000, and this does not include 
the rejection of the President’s $20,000,- 
000 990 high-living vote-luring political 
recommendations. 

Thes2 savings were made by eliminat- 
ing useless and unnecessary exrendi- 
tures, not by destroying essential or 
necessary functions and operations of 
Government. 

Failures of New Deal Democrat admin- 
istrations, past and present, in foreign 
relations are reflected in higher Govern- 
ment expenditures for national defense 
and to provide aid for freedom-loving 
foreign countries, 

These, in turn, are major 
high prices. 

More than 80 percent of our national 
expenditures now goes toward preven- 
tion of wars, foreign aid, aid to our own 
veterans, and in liquidation of past wars. 
Hence the urgency of having a Repub- 
lican President who will cooperate with 
a Republican Congress, working together 
for efficiency and economy in Govern- 
ment. 

Incompetence of the Truman adminis- 
tration is illustrated by the President’s 
failure to present to the Congress the 
major budget requests at the opening of 


c 


Causes Ol 


the Congress in January as the law 
requires. 
Final budget estimates for Govern- 


ment corporations this year did not reach 
the Congress until April 6; for the Inte- 
rior Department until May 10; for the 
Army end the Air Force until May 26: 
for independent offices, including the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Commission, until May 27; and for the 
Navy until June 1. 

Obviously, this fumbling delay made it 
difficult to hold proper hearings and ge: 
the appropriation bills through the Con- 
before beginning of the 1949 fiscal 
year on July 1, 1948. 

However, through tremendous effort 
the Congress did do a 
good job in handling Government ex- 
penditures. 


gres 


TAXES 
This is what the Republicans’ preelec- 
tion statement of principles, policies, and 
objectives said on taxation: 
Taxes must be so imposed as to stimulate 


creative enterprise, not destroy it, 
afford the individual adequate 
power. Tax reforms and t 
simplified. There must be an incent 
business to expand production and e /- 
ment for the individual to invest his ings 
in such expansion. 


axzpayl 


We have kept that pledge. 
Three times President Truman vetoed 
tax-reduction bills passed by Congre 
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but the third time we passed it over his 
veto and our people today are receiving 
that tax relief. 

Excessive taxes are a drag upon pro- 
duction. They stifle initiative. They are 
a major factor in the cost of living, be- 
cause they enter into the cost of every- 
thing from a haircut to an automobile. 

Taxes consume more than 25 cents out 
of every dollar that the housewife spends 
on groceries. 

For the American working men and 
women the Republican Congress through 
tax reduction is providing more take- 
home pay, and by restoring sanity to the 
tax structure we are replenishing the 
wells of investment capital so there may 
be new plants, plant expansion, jobs and 
more production of the goods we need to 
adjust prices. 

Under way is a complete overhauling 
of the entire tax code, which the New 
Deal administrations in their zeal to use 
taxation as a weapon for social and eco- 
nomic change have scrambled into con- 
fusing rules and regulations. 

The United States Constitution is ex- 
plicit in lodging the taxing power in Con- 
The founding fathers never in- 
tended that one man—the President— 
shail decide how taxes shall be levied, 
though he may make recommendations. 

Only one President before President 
Truman invaded the taxing power of 
Congress by abuse of the Presidential 
veto. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did it, and Congress swiftly overrode his 
veto as an affront to representative gov- 
ernment. 

TREASURY ESTIMATES UNDEPENDABLE 


President Truman said the Federal 
Treasury could not stand a tax reduction 
and the Treasury Department backed 
him by grossly underestimating revenues. 
All through the battle over tax reduction, 
the Treasury Department grossly erred 
in its estimates. However, Congress re- 
lied upon its own judgment and the de- 
pendabie estimates of its Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The Treasury Department predicted a 

deficit of $4,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, and when that date 
arrived there was a surplus of $754,000,- 
000. First estimates by the Treasury De- 
partment on probable revenue during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, were 
$5,945,000.000 below the final result, but 
in August 1947, a few days after the 
first two tax bills had been killed by 
vetoes, the Treasury Department began 
to make public estimates closer to the 
mark, 
When the third and successful tax- 
reduction bill was passed by the Republi- 
can Congress, the Treasury surplus could 
not be concealed and fiscal year 1948 end- 
ed with a surplus of $8,419,469,843, seven 
times lai than the previous high es- 
tablished years ago. 

The President, in desperately seeking 
to justify his unwarranted vetoes of the 
tax relief now being received by the peo- 
ple, launched a campaign to scare the 
people. He sought to make the people 
believe that as a result of the tax reduc- 
tion by the Republican Congress there 
fi in the Federal Treasury 


uld be a deficit 
cal year. 


gress. 


ger 
21 
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Treasury deficits, resulting in deficit- 
financing and artificial expansion of the 


currency, are not new to New Deal 
Democrat administrations. They had 
them every year they were in power until 
the Republican Congress took over con- 
trol of the Nation’s purse strings. 

The President and his willing Treasury 
Department bookkeepers have deliber- 
ately overestimated expenditures and 
underestimated revenues for political 
purposes. 

The people have a right to candor from 
public officials. In widely missing the 
mark in revenue estimates, the Treasury 
Department, as President Truman’s 
agent, did so either deliberately to de- 
ceive the Congress and the people cr 
through sheer incompetence. Either is 
inexcusable. 


TAX CUT FAVORS SMALL WAGE EARNER 


The Republican Congress gave its ver- 
dict on behalf of tax relief by overriding 
President Truman’s third veto in the 
Senate 77 to 10 and in the House by a 
vote of 311 to 88. 

Thwarted in his tax and tax policy, the 
President in campaign speeches has mis- 
represented the Tax Reduction Act, using 
the New Dealers’ technique of misrepre- 
sentation in a demagogic effort to catch 
votes. 

The cold fact is that 71 percent of the 
$4,800,000,000 in tax relief provided is 
going to persons with incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 

About 7,400,000 taxpayers in the low- 
est brackets no longer have to pay any 
Federal income tax. 

Percentage tax reductions range from 
12.6 in the lower brackets down to 5 per- 
cent in the top brackets. 

Husbands and wives are permitted to 
split their income for tax purposes, there- 
by lightening the family tax burden, and 
eliminating discrimination against citi- 
zens of many States. An additional $600 
tax exemption is granted to taxpayers 
who are over 65 years of age and for the 
blind there is an additional $600 exemp- 
tion. ‘That is practical social-security 
legislation. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT FELATIONS 


We Republicans, in our preelection 
statement of principles, policies, and ob- 
jectives, said: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with em- 
ployers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened if we are to have real jobs and prosper- 
ity for all. 

For that purpose we believe that Govern- 
ment decisions should not be substituted for 
free agreement, but governmental machin- 
ery to promote peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes should be improved, 

Demands of either side must be kept 
within the bounds of reason and fairness 
and both sides must recognize the rights of 
the general public. 


We have kept those pledges. 

Those principles and policies are em- 
bodied in the Labor-Management Act 
passed by the Eightieth Congress. The 
new labor law is proving beneficial to 
labor, management, and the public. 

Congress passed the act over President 
Truman’s indefensible veto. 

Nearly four-fifths of all the Members 
of Congress joined in overriding the veto, 
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whereas only a two-thirds majority was 
necessary to do so. In the final vote on 
the bill a majority of the participating 
Democrats joined the well-nigh unanj- 
mous Republican membership in support 
of the measure. The House of Repre. 
sentatives overrode the President's veto 
331 to 83, only 1 short of 4 to. The 
Senate vote was 68 to 25, or 6 more than 
a two-thirds majority of the 93 Senators 
who voted. 

Voting in the House of Representatives 
to override the veto were 225 Republicans 
and 106 Democrats. Voting to sustain 
the veto were 11 Republicans, 71 Demo. 
crats, and 1 American-Laborite. In the 
Senate the division by parties was: Re- 
publieans for overriding the veto, 48: 
Democrats, 20. In favor of sustaining 
the veto were 3 Republicans and 22 Dem- 
ocrats. 

Evidence President Truman let down 
the American people when he vetoed the 
new Labor Act, comes from his own ad- 
ministrative agencies—the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor. 

The Department of Commerce reported 
August 9, 1948, personal income had in- 
creased to an annual rate of $211,900,- 
000,000 in June from $207,200,000,000 in 
the previous month. The Department 
said: 

This increase resulted from the absence 
of major labor-management disputes, the 
effects of third-round wage increases in 
some of the durable-goods industries, and 
higher prices received by farmers for live- 
stock products. 


Thus, experience under the Taft- 
Hartley Act refutes President Truman’s 
gloomy predictions on behalf of special 
interests and ignorant appraisal of the 
act when he vetoed it. 

NEW LABOR ACT BENEFITS ALL 


For the story on how well the new 
labor law is operating, it seems well to 
cover the entire postwar period dating 
back to VJ-day, August 15, 1945, thereby 
obtaining a comparison before and after 
the new law became effective August 22, 
1947. From the regular reports of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
it is evident the new law is doing the job 
of improving labor-management rela- 
tions as intended by Congress, and as 
demanded by the people. 

Since the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act became effective, strikes in 
manufacturing industries, bituminous- 
coal mining, and the private building 
industry have decreased substantially. 
Work stoppages under the old law aver- 
aged 395 a month. They have been cui 
to an average of 201 under the new law. 

This represents a reduction in strikes 
of 49 percent. 

The number of workers involved in 
new strikes each month from VJ-cay 
until the new labor act was 337,000 each 
month. The average number of workers 
so involved since the act is 131,000. 

This is a reduction of 61 percent under 
the new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the 
average number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,00 


per month. Under the new law this 
figure has been cut to 2,613,000 per 
month. 
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The record shows that under the new 
law wages have continued to rise, More 
icisure time has been made available 
through a shorter workweek, and aver- 
:ourly earnings also have increased. 
.e vital point is that labor is making 
these gains under the new law through 
ful. collective bargaining, whereas 
before the new labor act gains were 
more frequently made through costly 
trikes. Wage increases through peace- 
ful neg ee are vastly more impor- 
tant t a l le oncerned than wage increases 

t d at the expense of lost wages and 
lost. pz ‘ode tion. Thus, the new Labor 
Act is providing a better annual wage for 
workers and a more constant and in- 

ng hing of things urgently needed 
ent for high prices. 
During g 1946, the blackest year in work 
, workers lost 116,000,000 man- 
days, while at present the annual rate is 
running pelos a fourth as much. On 
the basis of higher wage rates, the sav- 
in ) workers would be in 
billion dollars a year. 

Under the new labor act’s sound prin- 
ciples cur country is building a rule of 
reason for cooperation between employ- 
ers and employees for their mutual bene- 
1 f the good of all our people. 
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fit and for 
WORKERS’ RIGHTS DEFINED 

1 the Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL 

orp, page A3345, I analyzed the pro- 

visions of the new labor law in detail. I 

] here only to its more impor- 


av 


l refer h 
tant clauses. 
It pi erves in the same language that 
rs in the Wagner Act, the rights of 
; to omnia and to bargain col- 
lectively, and just as the old act did, it 
forbids employers to interfere with the 
employees, or to threaten or coerce them 
when they exercise these rights 








I ids unions to beat up workers, 
or to iten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union, or force them to 
cho one union when they wish to 
( se another. 

It guarantees free speech to both em- 
ployers and union, allowing them to talk 

» workers as long as ‘they do not 


threaten workers or try to bribe them to 
join or not to join a union. 
It forbids employers and unions, by 
reement between themselves, to force 
rkers to join the union and to pay 
ues to it unless the majority of the 
rkers by secret ballot, have voted in 
favor of the agreement, and even then it 
forbids depriving a man of his job by 
denying union membership to him as 
long as he is willing to pay initiation fees 
and dues. 

It forbids employers to check off union 
dues unless the worker has voluntarily 
authorized the employer to do so. 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain | that the money will be used for 
these purposes and not for other pur- 
poses of the union leaders. 

It requires unions and employers, 
when labor contracts come to an end, to 
negotiate for 60 days before engaging in 
a strike or lock-out. 

It forbids unions, by jurisdictional 
Strikes and boycotts, to try to get control 
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over m ployees who have not chosen the 
union as their bargaining agent, or - who 
have chos en another union as their bar- 
gaining agent, 

It requires unions, in order to be reco 
nized as labor organizations under th 2 
Wagner Act, to tell their members ian 
much money they take in, where they get 
it and what they spend it for, and to dis- 
close what they pay their officers, how 
much they charge for dues, the grounds 
on which they suspend or expel members, 
and other matters that the members are 
entitled to know. 

It exempts foremen and other 
visors from the provisions of the Wagner 
Act, requires the Board to regard them 
as employers, not as employees. 

It forbids the Labor Board, which oe- 
ministers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an 
industrial union when they wish to bar- 
gain through a craft union. 

It requires unions, in order to be recog- 
nized as labor organizations under the 
Wagner Act, to file affidavits of their of- 
ficers saying the officers are not Commu- 
nists or fellow travele 

It forbids corporations te use stock- 
holders’ money for political purposes and 
forbids unions to use members’ money 
for political purposes. 

It makes unions subject to suits for 
damages, the same as corporations and 
other organizations, when they break 
their contracts or engage in unlawful 
activities. 

It enables the President again to delay 
for a time strik >S —_ imperil the public 
health or safety, as he did in the great 
coal strike early this year. 

It makes the Conciliation Service an 
independent directs it to try 
to prevent strikes—it cannot forbid 
strikes—and authorizes it to take a secret 
ballot of employees before a strike if the 
union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as employ- 
ers, to bargain in good faith when em- 
ployees choose the union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

It requires the 


super- 


agency, 


abor Board to use fair 
precedures and to render fair decisions 
whether the cases involve charges 
against employers or char against 
unions. 

It sets up a joint committee of Con- 
gress to — labor-management rela- 
tions. If defects in the law appear, we 
will change the ‘law. We will not stub- 
bornly resist change as the New Dealers 
did for so long. 

Now these are fair 
law is a good law The law will not 
prevent all strikes, but it has been proven 
to be fair and just, and with honest ad- 
ministration it will bring a greater meas- 
ure of peace to the industrial scene thar 
ve have known for many years. 


provisions. The 


COMMUNISM 

Our Republican statement 
ples of government declared emphati- 
cally for “the protection of the American 
way of life against either Fascist or 
Communist trends.’ 

We have kept that pledge. 

Congressional disclosures of Commu- 
nists’ spy rings running through the Tru- 
man 2a dminist ration like water througn 
a sieve shock the American people and 


of princi- 
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leave them resen ful egainst the ad 
ministration - fail ure to rid the Gov- 
ernment of ive rascals 

The people are amazed that the Pre 
ident of the Uni ited States has refu 
to cooperate with the Republican Con 
gress in exposing these alien-mit dex 
forces that seek to destroy our Repub- 
lic. In the opinion of competent lawyers 
he has stretched his legal preroga 
in order to deny the Republican Con- 
gress information necessary for guidance 
in enacting laws. 

Even as the evidence piled up that 
the cffices of Government, before 
ing, and since the war under New Deal 


regimes, 


suovers 





; len P+ “a, ~ y 
pinkos, left-wingers, and N 
Dealers, the President sought to wa 


[7 <? . ni mene , hh 
away the national scandal by 


the Republican Congress was dragg 
ae herring” across his alleged anti- 
inflation program. 


Bui 
facts. 


the American people know the 


1 > Ip ‘ ° ha a) hy , 1 
They know that all through the 


tragic New Deal era the Republican P 

has been relentlessly battlin gs commulu- 
nism, fascism, and other alien isms. Our 
united Republican Party is not the haven 
or refuge of these subversives. Ours is 


not the party in which they ha 


successful borers and policy guide: 


fen years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives created a Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Seven years 
later it was made one of the standing 
ommittees of the House of Representa- 
tives 


r } oe +3 . ) 
} irou h € ha a4 
Tt all le years 


from the President down, their politic 


} AA nA? ; slink , 1 > . ' 
machine and camp followers, ha Ag 
a smear campaign against the commit- 
Tt A y+ v4 7 , , 
tee in an effort to Ciscredii 


patriotic activity 


Vhen the Republican Party vy as- 
signed control of the Eightieth Cong 3 
and thus became able to dire t} 
campaign against subversionist 
ends and threads to d rab co - 
tions were woven into an historic ex- 
posure of shameful dereliction of duty 
by those in charge of the ofii 
Government. 

President Truman, while decl ling 
against Communists’ aggression 
has given litile more than lip sei » to 
elimination of Communi 





Le ts from h wr 
adminisirati This vital job has been 
bogged down by a confusion of commit- 
tees hecl 
appropriated millions ol 








dolla i 
clean sweep. 

Each time the Cone: , 1 
groups of disloyal persons on the Federal 
payroll, fumbling and bungling followed 
in the executive branch, ) 
will by those in top eu 
them. 

Agents of Fascist countri Com- 
munists and fu -thinking N Dea 
are all cae sae ame shoddy cloth, and the 
Republi 1 Cor ss | warred on 
of them 

Go t His! bed as t I 1 
agent of the C International in 
the United St \ xposed by Con- 
ore found in < m of Cong 
convicted in ¢ ( issport frauds, 
and Coy) > 1 t p 
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ANTICOMMUNISM LAW ADVANCED 


Came evidence that persons highly 
placed in the Government were meeting 
clandestinely with spies directed by Mos- 
cow; evidence spies were given money 
by Russian Communists in Washington; 
evidence of shipment of atomic-bomb 
materials to Soviet Russia; evidence top 
military secrets were obtained by the 
Red spy rings; evidence Government of- 
ficials in positions to know secrets vital 
to our Nation’s security were transferred 
from one Government position to an- 
other while under FBI investigation. 

Activities of foreign-directed agents in 
our schools, colleges, industries, and civic 
life have been exposed. Depredations of 
Communists in the Hollywood film in- 
Gustry were exposed. Some of those 
Communists have been sentenced to 
prison for defying the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress to investigate sub- 
versive movements. 

Advanced during the Republican Con- 
gress was comprehensive legislation to 
require registration of Communists un- 
der alien control, so that they and their 
revolutionary propaganda may be ex- 
posed to the purifying antidote of 
Americanism. The Mundt-Nixon bill to 
effect those purposes was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the House of Representa- 
tives—319 to 58—and is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

As in so many other fields of govern- 
meni, cooperation between the President 
and Congress in eliminating Commu- 
nists and other subversives from the 
Government is necessary if our Republic 
is to be safeguarded against spies in and 
out of the Government. 

It is obvious that an administration 
which harbors so many who see in the 
Russian way of doing things a better sys- 
tem than our own, could not be expected 
to follow a consistent and firm position 
in dealing with communism at home or 
abroad. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On national defense, this is what we 
said in our statement of principles, poli- 
cies, and objectives: 

We stand for a well-trained and fully 
equipped Army, Navy, and Air Force ade- 
quate to meet any emergency under future 
conditions of warfare. It must be supported 
by the most scientific research, a strong in- 
dustrial system, and adequate reserves of 
trained men with the best weapons and 
equipment. 


We have kept that pledge. 

National defense was one of the major 
problems inherited by the Republican 
Congress from the tired hands of the in- 
competent Democratic administration. 
The armed services were in the throes of 
transition from the wartime basis to a 
peacetime establishment. 


There v much confusion in plans 
and purposé no coordinated effective 
program, and the President oblivious to 
our a grating defenses. 

We acted swiftly and thoroughly to 
correct that deplorable condition and to 
give our country an effective national de- 
fel establishment in these times of un- 
e ] : 


First. We passed a bill providing for 


unification of the armed services, with 
a rtments for air, ground, and naval 
forces, each headed by a Secretary, and 


a Secretary of Defense over all, but un- 
der the President as Commander in 
Chief. 

Not many months passed before we 
discovered that instead of getting uni- 
fication the country was getting more 
triplification. 

We created a Joint Congressional Avi- 
ation Policy Committee to study the 
needs in air power. That committee re- 
ported on March 1, 1948, that the armed 
services were in such conflict over mis- 
sions to be performed by each that any 
appropriations by Congress for the armed 
forces would be unrealistic until the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were agreed upon a uni- 
fied plan of action. 'The President, in 
January 1948, submitted to Congress a 
budget for the armed forces, but our in- 
vestigations revealed his recommenda- 
tions had been based on very superficial 
study. 

After the congressional committee 
made its report exposing the serious dis- 
integration of our national defense be- 
cause of President Truman’s incompe- 
tence, there was a meeting of the top 
admirals and generals at Key West, Fla., 
with the Secretary of Defense. Simul- 
taneously, Congress was rationalizing the 
Military Establishment budget, though it 
was not until June 1, 1948, that the Pres- 
ident submitted his final estimate to Con- 
gress for the Navy. 

For the national defense establish- 
ment to spend during fiscal year 1949, 
which began July 1, 1948, Congress ap- 
propriated $11,754,814.613, divided as 
follows: Military, $6,705,418,163; Navy, 
$3,.800,396.450; to launch 70-group air 
force, $949,000,000; for stocking of stra- 
tegic and critical materials; $300,000,000. 

In addition, Congress gave the Air 
Force and Navy authority to make con- 
tracts in the 70-group air-force program 
totaling $2,275,000,000; gave the Army 
contract authority up to $220,000,000: 
authorized contracts for strategic and 
critical materials up to $300,000.000, and 
gave the Navy construction contract au- 
thority up to $50,000,000. These make 
a total in contract authorizations of 
$2,845,000,000. 

Thus, cash appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations made by Congress 
for the Military Establishment during 
fiscal year 1949 totaled $14,599 814.613. 

During the first session there was ap- 

propriated $8,751,295,733 in cash and 
there were contract authorizations 
amounting to $777,000,000, making 
$9,528.295.733 in cash and contract au- 
thorizations available for fiscal year 
1948. : 
All of these cash appropriations and 
contract authorizations during the first 
and second sessions of the Republican 
Congress for the Military Establishment 
totaled $24,128,110,346. 


CONGRESS ENACTS OVER-ALL PLAN 


Throughout the battle for defense con- 
troversy raged over proposals for uni- 
versal military training and selective 
service. Congress resolved these issues 
in line with the over-all plan of action 
and balanced defenses which was our 
paramount objective. 

We passed a temporary Selective Serv- 
ice Act to provide the personnel neces- 
sary to the armed services. Under this 
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act all men 18 through 25 must register 
but only those 19 through 25 are subject 
to induction. Eighteen-year-old youths 
may obtain exemption from a later draft 
call by volunteering for 1 year’s active 
service in the United States, 6 additiong) 
years in the Reserves. 

There are other grounds for deferment 
from the draft in the act. Under the 
act the authorized strength of the Mijj- 
tary Establishment was expanded to 
2,166,882 officers and enlisted men—the 
Army to a maximum of 947,000 from the 
548,000 strength at mid-June 1948; Navy 
and Marine Corps to 702,882 from 4¢9.- 
000; and Air Force to 517,000 from the 
June actual strength of 382,000. 

Those in direct charge of the defense 
of the Nation have vigorously asserted 
the absolute need for these additional] 
men in the armed services and they have 
also insisted they could not be obtained 
by voluntary enlistment. 

Hence the passage of the temporary 
Selective Service Act, but we Republicans 
confidently assert that, with a Repub- 
lican President cooperating with a Re- 
publican Congress in handling the for- 
eign and domestic affairs of the Nation, 
the need for a long-continued peacetime 
draft will be eliminated. 

However, the Republican Congress, 
intent as Republicans always are upon 
the Nation’s security and unwilling to 
gamble with the national defense, has 
moved decisively and energetically to 
provide an adequate and efilicient force 
properly equipped for the protection of 
our country. 

WAR VETERANS 


In our Republican statement of prin- 
ciples, policies, and objectives, we made 
this pledge: 

A grateful nation demands that those who 
fought in its defense, their widows and 
orphans, must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education 
and training for all desiring it, and official 
assistance in securing homes, farms, busi- 
nesses, and real jobs must be provided for the 
veterans. 


We have kept that pledge. 

The Republican Congress, including 
225 war veterans, recognizes its patriotic 
responsibility in seeing that the millions 
of men and women who served under the 
colors are treated fairly and generously 
as our grateful Nation demands. 

As evidence of its good faith, this Con- 
gress enacted 188 laws—21 percent of all 
the public laws it passed—that are di- 
rectly benefiting war veterans. 

All of the laws enacted by the Repub- 
lican Congress for the benefit of war 
veterans were passed after President 
Truman stated in a message to Congress 
on January 6, 1947, that “except for 
minor adjustments, I believe our program 
of benefits for the veterans is now 
complete.” 

The Director of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has filed reports against scores 
of measures when they were introduced 
into Congress. In these reports the 
Director stated that the proposed legis- 
lation was not in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

But notwithstanding the position 
taken by President Truman as expressed 
in his message and as represented by the 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration 








in his reports to Congress, the Republi- 


i 


can Congress found that the program for 


& 


veterans’ benefits was far from com- 
pleted. We acted in the interest of the 
veterans. 


HOUSING PROGRAM MEETING NEEDS 


The vast veterans’ housing program, 
launched by the Republican Congress 
id strengthened from time to time, after 
.e Truman administration had utterly 
led. is doing the job of providing vet- 


t] 
f 
erans homes. 

Priorities over all other citizens and 
pecially liberal financing backed by the 
credit of the United States highlight the 
veterans’ housing program enacted by 
the Republican Congress. 

The legislation— 

Provides veterans shall have priority 
in purchase or rental of all newly con- 
structed housing. 

Expands and liberalizes Government 
mortgage insurance so that veterans may 
obtain home loans with low down pay- 
ments and a, reasonable time to pay. 

Continues rent control with effective 
administration by local authorities deal- 

< directly with their neighbors. 

Protects married veterans with chil- 

n against discrimination in renting 
iomes financed under title VI of the 
National Housing Act. 

Makes veterans’ housing cooperatives 

le for Government-insured financ- 
» to 95 percent of cost of construc- 
and changes allowable cost limita- 
1m $1,550 to $1,800 per room. This 
flexibility in meeting needs of 
ins with large families. 

Authorizes sale of 165,000 permanent, 

Government-owned wartime housing 
to veterans at prices not exceed- 
nstruction cost, and makes it pos- 
le for veterans to buy these homes at 
in $3,000 to $4,000 each, with financial 
nee through 90 percent FHA in- 
» and the Government’s second- 
mortgage market. 
»propriates funds .o complete a $468,- 
(0,090 temporary housing program for 
‘ans and their families while the 
rans attend schools and colleges 
under the GI bill. 
Authorizes Government financial as- 
nce in construction of specially de- 
igned homes for veterans paralyzed 

m the waist down, with the Govern- 

bearing half the cost. 
financing of GI home 
rtgage loans by providing a Govern- 
nt secondary market in the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, which 
buy up to 50 percent of all such 
‘ages made after April 30, 1948, as 
asted with the previous limit of 25 
percent. 

‘his measure, with other legislation 
passed by the Republican Congress, 

kes it possible for veterans to obtain 
100 percent Government guaranteed or 
insured financing in home building. 

Emphasizes new homes within the 
inliity of veterans generally to pay. 
The average veteran home mortgage 

uaranteed by the Gi bill is $5,756. 
Since more than 1,200,000 veterans have 
ecured mortgage loans aggregating 
ore than $7,030,000.000 under this act, 
tis cbvious that law is meeting veterans’ 
1d it dees not expire until 


July 1, 1267, 


ila4 
1tates 
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In addition to all of these special con- 
siderations which war veterans are en- 
titled to have, they are also benefiting 
from the Housing Act of 1948, which is 
designed to increase low-cost construc- 
tion through more favorable financing 
terms than is allowed for high-cost 
homes. 

Decent homes for veterans at prices 
they can afford to pay are being pro- 
vided, and they are going up in the 
American way of doing things. War 
veterans, like others, have been caught 
in the effects of 16 years of New Deal bad 
government. 

To cover their increased cost of living, 
higher costs while undergoing rehabili- 
tation, training in industry, on the farm 
and at school, and to help meet in- 
creased costs for veterans’ widows and 
orphans, the Republican Congress has 
provided increases in payments, allow- 
ances and benefits. 

CASHED TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


We corrected a shameful New Deal in- 
justice to the enlisted men of the last 
war, when we passed a bil! to cash imme- 
diately the GI’s terminal-leave bonds, 
despite the opposition of President Tru- 
man and Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 
der. The cash is going to the men now, 
when they need it most—when they are 
converting from the war. 

More than 9,000,000 of the terminal- 
leave bonds had been issued, and it was 
estimated about 12,000,000 veterans 
would receive their pay in cash, like the 
officers did, instead of bonds at a cost of 
$2,500 000,000. 

By redeeming the bonds we not only 
corrected an injustice to veterans, we 
also cut the national debt and interest 
charges. 

Passed was a bill raising the ceiling on 
wages and subsistence allowances to vet- 
erans Undergoing on-the-job training 
as follows: Two hundred and ten dollars 
monthly for veterans without depend- 
ents, formerly $175; $270 for veterans 
with one dependent, formerly $200, and 
$290 for veterans with two or more de- 
pendents, formerly $200. Proportional 
increases for part-time institutional and 
institutional on-the-farm trainees is pro- 
vided, and overtime is eXcluded in de- 
termining ceilings. 

Another act increases compensation 
for dependent survivors of war dead. 
Increases range from $15 a month for a 
widow with no children to $21.40 for a 
widow with two children. Orphans and 
dependent parents are also covered by 
the increase. 

A bill passed by snis Congress provides 
additional compensation for a veteran 
who has dependents and is entitled to 
compensation at wartime schedules for 
service-connected disabilities rated at 
not less than 60 percent. The additional 
compensation ranges from $21 a month 
for a veteran with a wife only to $56 for 
a veteran with a wife and three children. 
A $17.50 provision also is made for each 
dependent parent. 

AID COVERS WIDF RANGE 

Other bills among the 188 passed by 
the Republican Congress on behalf of 
veterans do the following: 

Provide $11,500,000 to buy 
biles for about 7,000 amputees. 


automo- 
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Increase pensions of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and Civil War veterans and 
their dependents by 20 percent. 

Permit commutation of travel expenses 
for vocational training purposes. 

Establish for first time in history a 
comprehensive retirement pay program 
for men who serve in the reserve armed 
forces. 

Authorize $1,000,000 annually to Vet- 
erans’ Administration for prosthetic- 
appliance research. 

Authorize additional period of 5 years 
for all level-premium-term insurance on 
all policies issued prior to January l, 
1948. 

Establish the Women’s Army Corps— 
WAC—in the Regular Army and author- 
ize enlistment and appointment of 
women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps Reserves. 

Provide medical care for reservists who 
are injured or contract diseases while en- 
gaged in military training. 

Allow compensation for American citi- 
zens and military personnel for injuries 
resulting from wartime internment. 

Authorize medical care for Philippine 
veterans serving in the armed forces of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while such forces were in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States. 

Increase from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 
the revolving fund for loans to World 
Var II veterans engaged in vocational 
training. 

Extend time for bringing alien fiancées 
to the United States. 

Refund income taxes for year in which 
servicemen died while in war service. 

Increase Federal aid to State or Terri- 
torial homes for support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States 
from $300 to $500 until June 30, 1951, and 
$309 a year per person thereafter. 

Amend civil-service code to prevent 
discrimination against physically handi- 
capped veterans in Government posi- 
tions. 

Exempt hospitalized servicemen from 
the Federal tax on admissions to base- 
ball games, theaters, and other enter- 
tainments. 

Allow presumption of service connec- 
tion for chronic and tropical diseases 
in applying for disability benefits. 

Authorize e subsistence allowance to 
World War II veterans of $1 a day fo: 
each day spent as prisoners of Japan. 

Allow service credit for enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard who acted as police- 
men and guards at Ivigtut cryolite mine, 
Greenland, during 1940 and 1941. 

Eaqualize retirement benefits 
members of the Army and Navy 
corps. 

Preserve seniority rights of 10-point 
preference eligibles in postal service 
transferring from position of letter car- 
rier to clerk, or vice versa. 

Increase peacetime service-connected 
disability compensation rates from 75 to 
80 percent of wartime rates. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLS, HOUSING 


among 


lurses 


This is what we pledged: 

Wartime limitations, restrict 
trols must be removed. The instant a righ 
or liberty can ke returned to the people 


shall be returned. Neither the war nor 


and con- 
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other excuse shall be justification for fasten- 
ing regimentation upon the American 
people. 


We have kept that pledge. 

We forced the elimination of 76,000 
restrictive rules, regulations, directives, 
and orders. The American people 
breathed a sigh of relief for this signal 
from the Republican Congress. In none 
of the people’s activities was the green 
light more productive of progress than 
in the building of homes. 

The Republican Congress took the 
housing problem from the incompetent, 
frustrated Truman administration and 
generated the biggest building boom in 
the world’s history. 

When the Emergency Housing Act was 
under consideration in 1946, the admin- 
istration claimed it would mean con- 
struction of 1,200,000 dwelling units in 
1946 and 1,500,000 in 1947. 

Congress granted unlimited emergency 
powers to the Truman administration 
and hundreds of millions in subsidy 
funds. That program was a tragic fail- 
ure. 

The Truman administration’s ap- 
proach was to create overlapping hous- 
ing agencies with a fanfare of trumpets 
and glowing promises. The bureaucrats 
were loath to release their withering 
grip on the building industry. They 
clung to their power to shove people 
around, but we freed the people and the 
result is the biggest building boom in 
all time. 

During 1946, when the Truman ad- 
ministration had the power to control 
every inch of board and every nail, only 
435.800 new permanent dwelling units 
were completed. F 

In 1947, after the Republican Congress 
freed the people of Government red-tape 
rules, regulations, and directives, and 
Jaunched a sound Government-aid pro- 
gram, 835,100 units were completed. 

The President’s economic report sub- 
mitted to Congress in August 1948 esti- 
mated that more than 1,000,000 new resi- 
dential units will be built in 1948. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that by the end of June, $7,700,- 
000,000 had been spent for new construc- 
tion in 1948, or 35 percent more than in 
the corresponding 6 months of 1947, with 
more than half the increase going into 
home construction. 

That is construction—new homes, not 
Truman blueprints. 


LOW-COST HOMES EMPHASIZED 


The guiding principle of the housing 
legislation passed by the Republican 
Congress is to make the Government 
financial backing more attractive for 
construction of low-cost dwelling units 
than for the more expensive residences, 
thereby increasing the proportion of low- 
cost homes out of the limited resources 
in skilled manpower and materials. 

Here are some of the ways this is being 
accomplished: 

Authorization of an additional $800,- 
000,000 for insurance of loans on large- 
scale, moderately-priced rental units 
under section 608 of title VI. 

Loans made more easily available for 
manufacture of prefabricated housing 
under section 609 of title VI. 

An addition to section 611 of title VI, 
providing for construction loans of 80 


percent on homes with a value of $7,500 
or less, where at least 25 homes are being 
built in a single project. 

An amendment to title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act authorizing 95 per- 
cent buyers’ loans on homes costing up to 
$6,300, with 85 percent construction loans 
authorized for such cases. 

Establishment of a division in the Fed- 


eral Housing Administration to work to-- 


ward standardization of the confused 
and haphazard local building codes and 
measurements of building materials—an 
undertaking many years over due and 
heavy with possibilities for better city 
planning and better homes at less cost. 

A yield-insurance program guarantee- 
ing equity investors 2.75 percent annual 
interest on their money, provided they 
set rents to yield not more than 3.5 per- 
cent annual income on investment. 

And enactment of an amendment to 
section 207 of title II authorizing the 
FHA to guarantee loans for States and 
municipalities and nonprofit corpora- 
tions for the construction of rental hous- 
ing. 

Thus, the record shows that the Re- 
publican Congress has acted with wis- 
dom, with fairness, and with efficiency, to 
stimulate the construction of housing 
units so urgently needed by our people. 
No amount of misrepresentation or 
demagoguery by Mr. Truman or any of 
his henchmen can conceal this fact from 
the American people. 

To see is to believe, and our people are 
seeing the housing units being built 
across the land. Our interest in a hous- 
ing program, immediate and long range, 
shall continue. We are licking the hous- 
ing problem in the American way and in 
that way we shall win. 

AGRICULTURE, RECLAMATION, FLOOD CONTROL 


Our Republican declaraticn of prin- 
ciples said: 

We have pledged stability of farm prices 
during the reconversion and readjustment 
periods. We will carry out those pledges. 
We will support sound, permanent proposals 
to give farmers expanding markets and their 
fair share of the national income. We re- 
affirm our long-standing support of soil- 
and-water conservation. We shall support 
measures designed to protect better rural 
living. 


We have kept that pledge. 

Accomplishments of the Republican 
Congress for agriculture and thereby 
strengthening our whole national econ- 
omy are unsurpassed by any previous 
Congress. 

Instead of the collapse in commodity 
prices that President Truman forecast in 
a message to Congress in 1945, there has 
been and continues to be a tremendous 
world demand for food. 

The American farmers gave all-out 
production during the war. The Repub- 
lican Congress has kept faith with the 
farmers by continuing reasonable Gov- 
ernment support of prices in return for 
maximum production of food. As a re- 
sult of the actions of the Republican 
Congress, farmers now have confidence 
and assurance as they toil and sweat. 

For the happiness and contentment of 
the farmers, and the protection of the 
consumers, the Republican Congress has 
contributed in many ways. Here, 
briefly, are our major accomplishments: 
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Enacted farm price support legis. 
lation geared to the present emergency 
demand for food exports and to the long. 
range welfare of both consumers ang 
producers, with these high lights, 

First. The basic commodities are sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity through 
June 30, 1950. 

Second. The major nonbasic com. 
modities are supported at 60 to 90 per. 
cent of parity through December 31, 1949 
except that milk and its products, hogs 
chickens, and eggs are supported at 99 
percent of parity for that period. 

Third. Beginning January 1, 1950, the 
provisions of the long-range price sup. 
port program will go into effect. These 
include a general revision of the parity 
formula to take into consideration the 
varying costs of agricultural production, 
changes in the pattern of consumption, 
and other factors. 

“Parity” is a formula approved by 
Congress to equalize prices for what the 
farmer sells and prices of things he buys. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION EXPANDED 


Authorized $800,000,000 in loans for 
rural electrification, twice as much as 
any previous Congress and only $275,. 
000,000 less than the total amount pro- 
vided for REA work prior to the Eighti- 
eth Congress. 

REA electricity was extended during 
fiscal year 1948 to 400,000 farm homes— 
more than twice as many as in any pre- 
war year—and an even larger number of 
farm homes are scheduled to receive elec- 
tricity during the 1949 fiscal year. 

REA Administrator Claude R, Wick- 
ard, in a letter to Congressman HALLEck 
dated August 6, 1948, said: 

The rural electrification program is con- 
tinuing to set new records for progress. This 
past May, for which we now have reports, 
was one of the best months in the entire his- 
tory of the program. More than 50,000 con- 
sumers were added to REA-financed power 
lines, an average of 1 connection every 14 
seconds of every workday. 

SOIL CONSERVATION EXTENDED 


Appropriated more than $500,000,000 
for soil-conservation activities on Ameri- 
can farms. 

Authorized $262,500,000 for soil-con- 
servation payments for 1949. 

We began extensive studies with a view 
to adoption of a long-range comprehen- 
sive governmental policy for restoration 
and conservation of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural resources. Pending enactment 
of such a program, we extended the au- 
thority for AAA soil-conservation pay- 
ments through 1951. 


RECORD ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


Launched the greatest rural road- 
building program ever undertaken coop- 
eratively by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 

Appropriated almost twice as much 
money for Federal participation in sec- 
ondary road construction as was spent by 
the Federal Government for that pur- 
pose in the 10 years prior to 1948. 

Compared with Federal expenditures 
for secondary roads in the 10 fiscal years 
1938-47, totaling $112,000,000, the Re- 
publican Congress appropriated $74,- 
060,000 for that purpose in fiscal 1948 and 
$128,000,000 for fiscal 1949. This will 


make possible a Federal-State secondary 








road program more than five times as 
creat as in any single previous year, 
* authorized $450,000,000 for Federal 
participation in road building during 
1950 and the same amount for 1951. 
unds are to be divided 45 percent for 
primary roads, 25 percent for city thor- 
ougnfares, and 30 percent for secondary 
rural roads. 

In addition, the Republican Congress 
enacted an entirely new crop insurance 
act, providing a sound and businesslike 
program of insurance for a great many 
ericultural commodities; strengthened 
the Farmers’ Marketing Act; chartered 
the Commodity Credit Corporation; sta- 
bilized the sugar market in the interests 
of consumers and producers; rescued 
wool growers by extending the price sup- 
port program, after the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s April 15, 1947, order termi- 
nating the price-support program had 
plunged the wool producers into disaster; 
and the Republican Congress provided 
liberally for campaign. against the live- 
tock foot-and-mouth disease, cattle 
grub, weeds, insects, and other pests. 

GOP CONGRESS FOSTERED RECLAMATION 


One of the most brazen attempts of 
the Truman administration to convert a 
sound, nonpartisan national program 
into a political football and vehicle for 
radical New Deal planners is its treat- 
ment of the reclamation program that 
is so vital to the West. 
lems of conversion from war to peace, 
President Truman in August 1946, issued 

infamous order freezing one-half of 
the money Congress had appropriated 
for the Reclamation Service’s construc- 
iion fund. Urgently needed irrigation 
and power projects were slowed down, 
contract negotiations were canceled, 
and the whole program was thrown out 
Or gear. 

The reclamation program had been 
furthered through the years by nonpar- 
tisan support. Party lines had been 
dropped as whole communities battled 
unitedly for water and power primarily 

ntial to take care of the growth of 
the West. 

When the Republican Congress con- 
vened we rescued the reclamation pro- 
ram, which, incidentally, was fathered 
by the Republican Party back in Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 


10n 


We investigated the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in the Department of the Interior 
and found scandalous conditions. In an 

fort to discredit the Republican Con- 

ss orders were given to spend ap- 
propriations faster than the prudent 
chedules provided by Congress, so that 
funds would be exhausted prematurely 
ind thereby foment dissatisfaction 
among the people. 

Evidence was obtained in support of 

arges that the Reclamation Service 

id misled Congress on the amount of 

nused funds in the construction pro- 
ram, 

Chis Congress has appropriated more 
money for reclamation than any previ- 
ous Congress—$389,804,000—and we in- 
‘end that it shall be spent wisely. 

We have provided more money for 
river and harbor improvement than any 
previous Congress—$285,500,000, 
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For flood control we exceeded all pre- 
vious congressional outlays in making 
$712,063,000 available. 

These are expenditures that come 
under the category of must, and the Re- 
publican Congress fully recognizes its 
responsibility in fostering reclamation, 
river and harbor improvement, and flood 
control. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

On foreign affairs this is what our 
Republican declaration, in part, said: 

We support the United Nations organiza- 
tion for international peace. * * * We 
support the indispensable inter-American 
system as a regional part of the interna- 
tional organization. * * * We will en- 
gage in essential international relief as a 
humanitarian obligation and to prevent 
chaos through misery. * * * We will 
seek to find common policies with the other 
great powers. * * * We consider that 
the maintenance of a strong, soivent, tree 
America is the basis of our greatest contri- 
bution to world order. 


We have kept that pledge. 

In foreign affairs, the Republican Con- 
gress has complied with all its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. We have striven 
for an enduring world peace. 

We have kept all congressional com- 
mitments to the United Nations, acted to 
strengthen solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere, provided generously for re- 
lief and recovery of foreign nations 
wracked by the war, and insisted upon 
the American way in our dealings with 
all nations. 

Fulfilling our commitments and obli- 
gations undertaken, we authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
lend the United Nations $65,000,000 for 
construction of headquarters buildings 
in New York, as further evidence of our 
support and interest in the United Na- 
tions as an agency for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

Our Federal Constitution divides re- 
sponsibility and duties in foreign rela- 
tions between the President and the Con- 
gress. In the President is lodged the 
prerogative of negotiating with foreign 
countries, and in the Congress, or the 
Senate as the case may be, is vested the 
duty of approving, amending, or reject- 
ing treaties that the President negotiates. 

Implicit in the Constitution is team- 
work, cooperation between the President 
and the Congress. 

The founding fathers never intended 
that foreign policy should be made by 
only one man—the President. The peo- 
ple reserved that right for themselves, 
acting through their representatives in 
the Congress and their President. 

New Deal Democrat Presidents, past 
and present, have stretched their consti- 
tutional right to make agreements with 
foreign governments. They have caused 
situations repugnant to our Republic. 
In the creation of these tragic situations 
the Republican Congress has had no part. 

When the Republican Congress con- 
vened in January 1947, the seeds for 
many of the ills that now confront our 
country and which have threatened last- 
ing peace had already been planted. 
The Republican Party had no part in the 
planting. 

Neither the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress nor the American people were con- 
sulted when the secret deals were made 
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at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, and Pois- 
dam—deals designed to remap much of 
the world, deals to “freeze” the future of 
our war enemies, and deals that bypass 
Congress and the American people in the 
peacemaking. 


OPPOSED APPEASEMENT OF RUSSIA 


President Truman has consulted Re- 
publican congressional leaders on some 
foreign-affairs policies, but on many 
vital matters he has not consulted them. 
When he has consulted our leaders they 
advised him to steer a consistent course 
in keeping with American traditions, to 
be reasonable and firm, and above all not 
to coddle and appease Soviet Russia. 

Instead, the Truman administration's 
record in foreign affairs is a series of re- 
versals, vacillation, fumbling, and bung- 
ling which cannot be escaped or tossed 
into the lap of the Republican Parity as 
the results of a bipartisan foreign policy. 

Many of the ills confronting the United 
States and the world, root causes for 
high prices—about $30,000,000,000 in 
aid given to foreign countries since the 
cessation of hostilities, and added bil- 
lions of dollars for materials and absorp- 
tion of men in rebuilding our own na- 
tional defense—stem from the betrayals 
at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam. 

Our leaders were not consulted when 
the tottering structure for peace was 
built. 

In recognizing its responsibility as the 
policy-making branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Republican Congress sent 
special committees abroad to gather 
first-hand information. Sadly lacking, 
it was found, was an over-all plan and 
global thinking on the ravages of com- 
munistic aggression. Through piece- 
meal doses the Government had dis- 
tributed more than $20,000,000,0C0 among 
foreign nations since the war’s end in its 
customary loose methods. 

VOTED $9,579,657,128 IN FOREIGN AID 


During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, we appropriated $2,377,573,900 
for foreign aid, including $400,000,000 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey and 
for administration and relief in occupied 
countries. 

During the second session, we appro- 
priated $7,202,083,228 for those purposes, 
with $1,000,000,000 earmarked for recon- 
struction and rehabilitation loans. 

Thus the Republican Congress appro- 
priated $9,579,657,128 in an effort to help 
foreign countries get well and preserve 
their independence against the threat of 
communism. 


ORDERED EFFICIENCY IN FOREIGN AID 


We established the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, with directions for 
administering the foreign aid in a busi- 
ness-like, efficient way to the end that 
there shall be happiness and security in 
the afflicted countries, redounding to our 
own national security, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

The Republican Party is mindful of 
the importance of solidarity among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. To 
that end our party was represented in 
the successful inter-American confer- 
ence at Rio de Janiero, Brazil, last year. 

The Rio treaty was ratified on Decem- 
ber 8, 1947, by the Senate. Under the 
treaty the American Republics are 
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pledged to strengthen their friendship, to 
submit controversies between them to 
peaceful settlement, and to prevent ag- 
gression through effective reciprocal as- 
sistance. 

We reestablished as a single Govern- 
ment corporation the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation, Inc. The 
institute is directed to improve social and 
economic conditions by concrete pro- 
grams in the fields of public health, 
sanitation, agriculture, and education. 

Under agreement with the United Na- 
tions the Pacific islands formerly held by 
Japan under League of Nations mandate 
were brought by the Senate into United 
States trusteeship, the islands to be 
known as the Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. They embrace the Marshalls, 
Carolines, and Marianas, which our gal- 
lant troops captured during the war. 

We joined the International Refugee 
Organization and gave it $71,073,900 for 
its humanitarian work. We passed a bill 
to admit 205,000 displaced persons into 
the United States and allow 15,000 war 
refugees already here to remain. 

The Senate ratified treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. 

AMERICA IS GOING FORWARD 

The Republican Congress has de- 
livered on its pledges to the people. 

The united Republican Party, through 
its constructive, forward-looking pro- 
gram has accomplished much during less 
than 2 years of its control of the Eight- 
ieth Congress for the welfare of all the 
land. 

This progress has been made despite 
obstruction every step of the way by an 
administration whose philosophy of gov- 
ernment revolves around radicalism, reg- 
imentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 
class exploitation, Government extrava- 
gance, stifling and destructive taxation, 
centralization of power and authority in 
Washington, coddling of Communists, 
and corrupt, big city politics. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY UPHOLDS CONSTITUTION 


For our part, we Republicans reject 
the alien ideology that calls for an all- 
powerful central government controlling 
the lives of the people. 

We have faith in our free people— 
faith and love and confidence in the dig- 
nity of man—an abiding faith that free 
men in our Republic have accomplished 
more, and will continue to accomplish 
more, for the happiness and content- 
ment of humanity than has been or can 
be accomplished by men in any other 
kind of society. 

In our Republic the constitutional 
course of government is to provide for 
every citizen an opportunity to improve 
himself, to encourage him to do so for 
himself and his children; to keep the 
Government as his servant and not his 
master; to promote output of the things 
that make life pleasant, to lighten debt 
and taxes, to lay down rules of fair play, 
and to protect those whose own strength 
and resources are not sufficient to protect 
them. 

Ve Republicans in Congress know that 
the people stand with us in our fight for 
sound, forward-looking, good govern- 
ment. 


They are not going back to the 


sort of bad government of which they 
have had enough, much too much. 

That is why they are going to elect a 
Republican President who will cooperate 
with a Republican Congress in carrying 
forward the cause of good government 
thus far so well advanced by the Eight- 
ieth Congress, a Republican Congress. 

America is going forward. 

America is going Republican. 





Senator C. Wayland Brooks, of Illinois, 
Commended for Aid in Exposing Com- 
munist Infiltration Into United States 
Governmental Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a letter I have received from my col- 
league the distinguished junior Senator 
from Michigan, Hon. Homer FERGUSON, 
chairman of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES “ENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
August 7, 1948. 
Hon. C. WAYLAND Brooks, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: AS we come to the close of 
this special session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, it becomes more apparent that you 
have rendered an unusual and most impor- 
tant service to the American people when, 
as chairman of the powerful Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee of the Senate, you 
used your influence in expediting the con- 
tinuance and creation of congressional com- 
mittees charged with inquiring into the 
efficiency of governmental operations for the 
guidance of the Congress and the benefit of 
the public. 

I recall your efforts in making the con- 
tinuance of the War Investigating Commit- 
tee a first order of business for the Senate 
when we met in January of 1947, and your 
effective work in securing approval of the 
Rules and Administration Committee for 
Senate Resolution 46 to continue authority 
for investigation of the national defense 
program, and the promptness with which you 
reported that resolution and paved way for 
its ultimate adoption by a vote of 49 to 43 
on January 20, 1947. 

In January 1948, your effective leadership 
was again demonstrated when you obtained 
prompt approval from the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee for Senate Resolution 
189, to authorize the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
to create an investigating subcommittee 
charged specifically with inquiries into the 
efficiency of Government’s activities and to 
carry on with the work of the War Investi- 
gating Committee. 

We know that the Democratic Members of 
the Senate voted almost unanimously against 
Senate Resolution 46. Democratic opposi- 
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tion was again evident in January 1948 
when your colleague from Mlinois and tye 
minority whip, Senator Lucas, delayed final 
adoption of Senate Resolution 189 unt late 
in February by his motion to reconsider the 
Senate action of January 28, which haq ap- 
proved creation of the investigating syp- 
committee. The fact that both of these 
resolutions were adopted by the Senate with 
a minimum of delay proves the effectiveness 
of your leadership. 

In the face of such opposition to these 
measures it is significant to emphasize the 
most recent developments in the course of 
hearings before the Senate investigations 
subcommittee. Those hearings brought out 
the existence of widespread espionage actiyj- 
ties among Government personnel. One in. 
dividual was identified as having been agso- 
ciated with those activities, and the commit- 
tee has sought to find how it was possible for 
such an individual, whose loyalty was at least 
suspect and apparently known to be so by 
his superiors, could have been retained in 
Government service and advanced to posi- 
tions of utmost strategic importance. Our 
efforts to determine the facts in that respect 
have now been effectively blocked by a re- 
fusal of the Executive to furnish the commit- 
tee with necessary information, thus con- 
cealing the true facts from the Congress and 
the people. 

You have made a tremendous contribution 
to the work of this Congress and to the peo- 
ple of America, for it is effective legislative 
work such as yours that has made representa- 
tive government in America ithe envy of the 
world. As chairman of the Senate investiga- 
tions subcommittee, I want to extend to you 
my sincere and grateful thanks for the fore- 
sight which has made possible the existence 
of the subcommittee and the service which 
this subcommittee is seeking to render to 
the American people. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senator. 





No Laughing Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF CKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


_ Mr. SCHWABE of ‘Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I consider the following edito- 
rial of the Tulsa Daily World of Tulsa, 
Okla., which appeared August 6, 1948, 
very appropriate at this time: 

NO LAUGHING MATTER 


Reporters said President Truman laughed 
when asked about the Communist spy inves- 
tigations. He added there was really nothing 
to investigate, for it was all old stuff and the 
process now is slandering a lot of people 
He remarked that nothing could be proven on 
the Reds and fellow-travelers. There are 
none, anyway—to hear the Reds and feilow- 
travelers tell it. 

This is no laughing matter the President 
brought out while two committees were work- 
ing and Congress was walloping him and it- 
self all over the lot in what is half-derisively 
called a special session, To a great many 
people it is a very serious matter. To hear 
the President of the United States try to 
laugh it off is painful and disgusting. The 
national convention of Communists is going 
into session and the secretary says there are 
200,000 actual members. He could be lying 
either way. Lying is standard Commuu:st 








practice; a chap is never a Communist when 
accused of anything. For that well-known 
reason the President’s general defense of the 
Reds is half tragic, half ludicrous. It just 
simply can’t be that the investigators have 
all been fooled and that the FBI doesn’t 
know anything or that all these ex-Com- 
munists who are naming names and giving 
dates are simply seeing things, or imagining 
something. Why believe only the active 
Communists? 

Meanwhile the revelations keep on coming. 
We find now that heavy water, an ingre- 
dient of atom bombs, was shipped out surrep- 
titiously to Russia during the war. We find 
that Hollywood has been one of the heaviest 
contributors to the cause, whatever it is. 
Lots of maddening revelations have already 
come out with regard to governmental af- 
fairs. Back of that is the constant Commu- 
nist fomenting of strikes, aimed to weaken 
this country for peace or war. 

We concede that the little man in the 
White House is entitled to some diversion. 
He hasn’t had anything to laugh about for 
several months. Affairs have not been going 
his way; they have been going the other way 
with unanimity and dispatch. If he can ex- 
tract amusement out of the Red spy business, 
probably we should agree to his theory and 
let him at least smile a few times. There 
isn't anything else for him to smile about. 





Housewives Are Angry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Salurday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
housewives of this country are angry to- 
day. They are angry at the Republicans, 
who are in complete control of the Con- 
gress. They are particularly angry at 
the Republican leaders. 

They have a right to be angry. As the 
budget officer of their respective house- 
holds, they are finding it more difficult 
each succeeding day to find the number 
of dollars necessary to buy the necessi- 
ties of life for their families, and they 
expect Congress to remedy that situa- 
tion. 

Yet here Congress has been in special 
session for 2 weeks, and all it has done 
to curb inflation is to talk about it. True, 
Congress has passed a bill labeled “A 
bill to aid in protecting the Nation’s 
economy against inflationary pressures,” 
but you know, Mr. Speaker, and I know, 
that this bill will not curb inflation, it 
will not bring prices down. 

This new bill is on par with the so- 
called housing bill which was passed just 
before we adjourned last June. That 
bill, instead of being labeled a housing 
bill, should have been labeled “A bill to 
bail out the bankers,” because all it did 
was to permit the banks to transfer a 
part of their GI mortgages to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and thus 
obtain more money with which to make 
more GI loans. That did not produce 
houses any more than this so-called in- 
flation control bill will do to bring down 
prices. 

The housewives want and expect Con- 
gress to pass legislation that would bring 
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down the cost of living. But from this 
Congress they get only a lot of charges 
that President Truman called us back in 
session merely for political reasons. 

Continuing high prices and the spiral- 
ing inflation that now threatens us with 
a bust in our economy at any moment, is 
not politics. It is not even good 
economics. 

The shabby performance of this Re- 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress 
will long be remembered by the house- 
wives as well as by the other voters of 
this country, when election day arrives. 

By their performance, or should I say, 
by their nonaction, on such important 
issues as inflation and housing, the Re- 
publicans have told the people of this 
country that they are not interested in 
their plight. Their only interest is in 
getting back home to wage a political 
campaign. They expect the people to 
accept their propaganda rather than 
their performance and on that basis 
reelect them to office. 

Should the people of this country make 
the sad mistake of voting control of our 
administration and our Congress into 
the hands of the Republicans I am sure 
they will long regret their action. The 
record of the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress is a carbon copy of 
the Republican record of the 1920's. 
The voters have not forgotten that that 
era was climaxed by the worst depres- 
sion in the history of our country. They 
will not vote for a repetition of that sad 
record. 





President Truman’s Statement on Social 
Security Cannot Go Unchallenged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the rash 
statements of President Truman and 
other administration spokesmen that 
750,000 persons have been removed from 
the social-security roll cannot go un- 
challenged. It is a shocking example of 
how far some people will go in despera- 
tion to endeavor to secure political ad- 
vantages. 

At the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia President Truman 
said that the Congress could not find 
time to increase social security but found 
time to cut 750,000 from the social-secu- 
rity roll. 

This statement is completely erroneous 
and basically untrue. 

The Eightieth Congress did find time 
to increase old-age pensions $5 per 
month and if the recipient is blind, the 
increase is $10. Under the new formula 
and provided the State supplies full 
matching money, a maximum of $50 per 
month will become available to recipients 
of old-age pensions. In the case of the 
blind the amount is $55. 

Now, here is something he did not tell 
you. The bill that carried the $184,000,- 
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000 appropriation to make these in- 
creases possible was vetoed by President 
Truman and the Eightieth Congress 
passed it overwhelmingly over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

After many weeks of hearings and in- 
vestigation, the House Ways and Means 
Committee reported out a bill that would 
extend social-security coverage to an ad- 
ditional 3,500,000 persons. The bill 
passed the House but did not reach the 
Senate floor for action. 

In regard to taking 750,000 off the so- 
cial-security roll, here are the facts: 

When Congress set up the social-secu- 
rity system and designated the groups 
to be covered and pay the tax assessment, 
it was clearly intended that the gener- 
ally accepted common law definition of 
“employer” and “employee” would be 
followed. Some time later the Treas- 
ury promulgated a regulation in order 
to clarify the definition of “emplovee” 
and “employer” and their relationship. 
This definition was accepted and fol- 
lowed until 1947. 

The Treasury, Congress, and other in- 
terested parties were satisfied with the 
regulation, all except the Social Security 
Board. The Board, like most govern- 
mental bureaus, continually pressing to 
extend its power and influence, usurped 
authority to interpret the law and be- 
gan paying benefits to persons who were 
not legally covered and who had not paid 
the tax into the fund. 

When the Treasury endeavored to col- 
lect the tax from the employers of the 
people who were being illegally paid, 
trouble began and lawsuits resulted. 

Immediately following the Supreme 
Court decision in these cases the Social 
Security Board and the Treasury, assum- 
ing that the decision gave them broad 
authority, collaborated on another regu- 
lation that gave them discretionary 
power to practically determine who 
should be covered and who should pay 
the tax. 

Under this new regulation it was esti- 
mated that approximately 750,009 per- 
sons would become entitled to receive 
benefits under the law without having 
paid the regular pay-roll tax. 

It was clearly the intent of Congress to 
exempt from coverage certain persons 
who were declared to be independent 
contractors. This would include some 
commission salesmen, insurance agents, 
news vendors, and so forth. Conse- 
quently, it became necessary for the Con- 
gress to clarify its intent and the result 
was Public Law 642. 

ld-age and survivors insurance is es- 
sentia'iy an insurance contract. Pay- 
ments to a beneficiary are predicated 
upon the amount he and his employer 
pay into the fund. It is obvious that to 
make payments available to 750,000 per- 
sons, who had not contributed to the 
fund, not only threatened its security but 
was grossly unfair to the millions of 
people that paid into the fund. The 
same situation would arise if by law an 
insurance company were forced to pay 
retirement annuities to 750,000 people 
who had not paid any premium. 

It is perfectly clear that no one legally 
entitled to coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance, who has been 
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assessed and paid the tax into the fund, 
has been removed from the roll. 

Here we have a fine example of pure 
New Deal distortion of the news and mis- 
informing the country. This is no time 
for charlatans, demagogs, or tyrants; 
the times are precarious and the people 
demand and deserve the truth. 





Republican Sit-Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
and include an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Press of August 4, 1948, entitled 
“Republican Sit-Down.” 

I have already told the Senate at some 
length of the unfair treatment accorded 
31 Pennsylvania veterans by the Senate 
in refusing to confirm their nominations 
as postmasters. Ihave given the Senate 
the military records of these 31 deserv- 
ing individuals; I have called to the at- 
tention of the Senate the fact that nearly 
all of them were either first in their civil- 
service roster or the topmost veteran on 
the roster. Ihave pointed out that these 
veterans by and large cannot under pres- 
ent laws be passed over or sidetracked 
and that eventually they must be granted 
the positions for which they qualified. 
Yet the Senate under Republican lead- 
ership and control has refused to per- 
mit their confirmation. 

This editorial points to additional ap- 
peintments made by President Truman 
which have also not beer made final by 
Senate confirmation. As this editorial 
points out, the individuals so nominated 
“won't be confirmed, and they won't be 
rejected. The Senate won't say they are 
improper appointments, but it won't ap- 
prove them, either. Itsimply won't act.” 

Mr. President, the political motiva- 
tions which prompted the Republican 
leadership of the Senate to accord such 
callous disregard to fair treatment for 
these nominees by either confirming or 
rejecting their nominations, will further 
besmirch the already malodorous record 
of the Eightieth Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 

follows: 

REPUBLICAN SIT-DOWN 

Republicans in Congress persist in trying 
to meke their party look as cheap as possible 
before the November election. 

In the Senate, about a hundred appoint- 
ments made by President Truman, subject to 
Senate approval, will get the sit-down treat- 
ment. This doesn’t include several hundred 
named to postmasterships. 

They won't be confirmed, and they won't 
be rejected. The Senate won't say they are 
improper appointments, but it won’t ap- 
prove them either. It simply won't act. 

The only reason for the sit-down is that 
President Truman is a Democrat and the 
Repub.icans, hungry as they are, hope their 


man, Governor Dewey, will get to make all 
these appointments after January 20. And, 
of course, that the new President will take 
the recommendations of the Senators. 





Hungry Horse Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 10, 1948, a dedication ceremony 
marking the actual start of the Hungry 
Horse Dam took place at the dam site. 
There were a number of excellent 
speeches made at that time and under 
permission granted to me, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp at this point the 
speech of Hon. William ‘Warne, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, and 
also the speech of Hon. Michael Straus, 
Commissioner of Reclamation. At this 
ceremony both Secretary Warne and 
Commissioner Straus were inducted into 
the Blackfeet Indian Tribe. Mr. Warne 
was given the title “Medicine Eagle,” and 
Mr. Straus was named “Engineer of the 
Wilderness, Chief White Beaver.” 

It was a great celebration marked by 
the presence of these two distinguished 
governmental officials and it was also the 
realization of an ideal long sought by the 
people of western Montana, because the 
start of the construction of the Hungry 
Horse Dam marks the start of the be- 
ginning of the real development of that 
part of our great State. 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM E, WARNE, ASSISTANT SEC=- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE CEREMONY 
MARKING THE START OF CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MAIN STRUCTURE OF THE HUNGRY HORSE 
DAM, KALISPELL, MONT., SATURDAY, JULY 10, 
1948 


On February 1, 1944, now more than 4 
years ego, I tucked a bundle of papers under 
my arm and went from my Ofiice in the In- 
terior Building to Capitol Hill. The occasion 
was the hearing on Congressman MIKE 
MANSTFIELD’s bill, H. R. 3570, then pending be- 
fore the Irrigation Committee of the House 
of Representatives. That event was a mile- 
stone, as the start of construction here today 
is a mile-stone in the life of one of the great 
dams of the earth, Hungry Horse Dam. 

Our coming together here today, the chain 
reaction of activity that will be touched off 
by the initial blast in the canyon, and the 
dam itself—all started with the Hungry 
Horse Dam bill, H. R. 3570, which recognized 
the need in the war that was then in progress 
and in the peace that has now been restored 
for power, irrigation, flood control and regu- 
lation of all of the rivers of the mighty Co- 
lumbia system for the use and the benefit of 
our whole people. 


My task before the Irrigation Committee 
was to explain the plan by which this dam 
would hold in this reservoir the floods of 
the South Fork of the Flathead, release these 
waters through the turbines of this power- 
house at the toe of the dam, and fill in 
downstream the low troughs of the unregu- 
lated stream flow so that the turbines at 
Grand Coulee, at Bonneville, and at other 
dams could be more nearly fully employed. 
The plan includes the eventual irrigation 
through canals tapping the river below the 
dam of tens of thousands of acres above 
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Flathead Lake. It contemplates intricate 
operational procedures so that what happens 
here will mesh cleanly with requirements 
clear to the ocean. 

Visualize a chart of the flow of this river, 
Here the flow line rises to a high peak of 
flood in the late spring and then falls away 
to a valley of drought in the early winter, 
Imagine, if you can, the charts of similar 
important tributaries of the Columbia. 
They will not be identical, but they will be 
similar, with flood peaks at about the same 
time of year and troughs of low flows in the 
same season. 

The problem of control and cf regulation 
for use is thus complicated. Each dam as 
it is built must take a carefully planned place 
in the flood-control program for the whole 
basin. Each must have storage capacities 
and turbine installations for precision re. 
leases to obtain maximum production of 
hydroelectric power throughout the length of 
the entire river. Each dam must do iis ap- 
propriate part in the watering of the sage. 
brush lands that, through irrigation, will 
sustain the growing population. Each must 
serve, as it can, recreation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, and other useful purposes. 

Each and every dam of the scores that are 
required to control and develop the Colum- 
bia River must be made to serve all useful 
purposes and be coordinated in operation 
with all other dams of the basin system to 
provide the wide-flung benefits that can 
come in no other way. ° 

I have studied the development of the 
water projects of the West. Their history 
shows perfectly clearly the evolution of basin 
developments from the rude, crude, single- 
purpose projects of 50 years ago. Just as 
the multiple-purpose dam that combined 
power, irrigation, and flood control exceeded 
in value and usefulness to the community, 
the antiquated single-purpose dam designed 
for irrigation alone, so does the integrated 
development of a basin multiply the bene- 
fits and usefulness of individual multiple- 
purpose dams, 

The one resource that distinguishes the 
Pacific Northwest among all our western re- 
gions is the wonderful Columbia River. It 
provides at once both the opportunity and 
the challenge to this region. The Northwest 
will prosper, grow, and gain economic end 
political strength in direct ratio to the de- 
velopment of its great river. The greatest 
power stream on the continent is here to 
use. Here to use is the greatest source of 
irrigation water available in the western half 
of the United States. A fine channel ex- 
tends up the river far inland to provide trans- 
portation. The endowment is here in the 
river. The manner in which it is used will, 
in the end, determine whether the Paciiic 
Northwest fulfills its promise and reaches 
its maximum growth and productivity. 

This places a heavy responsibility upon 
those of us who live in the time when the 
pattern is being applied and the cloth cut. 
It means we must decide today about matters 
that will influence irrevocably the welfare 
of our children and of the Nation in distant 
years to come. 

I am proud to be able to assure you that 
the Hungry Horse Dam will fit well into 
the ultimate plan for the Columbia. You 
may proceed with its construction knowing 
that when it is done it will serve with power 
and irrigation water the communities in 
Montana near at hand, mix its power through 
the Bonneville system with that of other 
dams to serve best this and other sections 
of the Pacific Northwest, release its water 
in accordance with a controlling schedule 
for the maximum good in reduction of flood 
peaks and the generation of firm power 


throughout the whole Columbia River Basin. 

The plan, already on paper and bound in 
a@ bool: entitled “The Cclumbia River” calls 
for 142 dams to store 27,000,000 acre-feet of 
fiood waters to irrigate 5,300,000 more acres 








of land than is now irrigated or included in 
yrojects that are under construction, and 
senerate 10,500,000 kilowatts of additional 
~ower. Hungry Horse Dam is the next step 
hevond Grand Coulee in the progress of the 
‘ion, Its storage of 3,500,000 acre-feet, ir- 
ation of more than 80,000 acres and gener- 
ition of 300,000 kilowatts will represent a 
‘ealthy start on the bigger plan. 

The plan is something more than a blue- 
print for reservoirs, ditches, and power- 
houses, important as they are. It is also a 
iesign for operational unity, which is as im- 
portant. Hungry Horse Dam will contribute 
through planned releases of water from its 
reservoir additional flows that are needed at 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and other dams 
downstream to firm up the power outputs 
there. This power, of which there will be 
700,000 kilowatts, is just as real, as valuable, 
and. as useful as though it were generated 
here. In addition, a million acre-feet of 
water stored here when some future disaster 
threatens to sweep the valleys below will 
reduce flood heights all the way down to the 
Pacific, and, when more dams are available, 
such peak flood storage promises to pacify 
the river and hold it within bounds. These 
results flow from unified operation of the 
system of dams. 

The plan, however, contains something 
more than integrated construction of scores 
of dams, canals, powerhouses, levee systems, 
navigation locks, recreation areas, etc., and 
the coordinated operation of all of these 
elements. 

The comprehensive repor. on development 
of the resources of the great Columbia River 
Basin as sponsored by the Vepartment of the 
Interior contains a proposal for financial 
unity in addition. Physical unity by plac- 

, dams to complement and support each 
other and thereby bring the greatest bene- 
fits to the widest area no longer needs jJus- 
tification, Physical unity has justified it- 
self already in the valleys of Tennessee, Colo- 
rado, and the Columbia. 

Financial unity to repay the costs of con- 
struction is the next logical step. It is a 
simple bookkeeping matter. The compre- 
hensive report outlines a feasible method. 
T costs of all of the units of the master 
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n will be allocated among all of the bene- 
ts, and the repayment that is required to 
be made will be divided on a basin-wide 
basis among the beneficiaries. Thus, for ex- 
ample, irrigation development throughout 
the Columbia River Basin will be assisted in 
repayment by a portion of the power reve- 
nues, It has long been recognized that the 
irrigators cannot pay in full for the dams 
irrigation works that are required. The 
ltiple uses of a great dam Can enable the 
combined purpose: that it serves to aid each 
other and through such combination to pay 

e whole cost, meanwhile aiding the whole 
economy. The comprehensive plan extends 
the multiple-purpose dam repayment meth- 

d to the whole basin. It is of inestimable 
value to the remote areas where the streams 
are not so large but where undeveloped lands 
remain, It serves well the downstream areas 
hat are presently more favored, because the 
comprehensive plan makes possible the con- 
struction of the flood control, power, and ir- 
rigation works upstream that are required to 
complete the whole. The Missouri Basin 
development now under way is of this type 
in that it employs a basin-wide unity of 
financing, 

That is the plan for mutual support of 
he projects and basin unity—coordinated 
construction, integrated operation, and uni- 
fied financing, 

Power and irrigation have been partners 
for many years. It is in step with the des- 
tiny of the Northwest to recognize that 
partnership on a basin-wide instead of a 
project-wide basis. We can see the value of 
such partnership on many projects in this 
basin now. We will see it in the Columbia 
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Basin project under construction to bring 
waters from Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake be- 
hind Grand Coulee Dam to a million acres 
in central Washington. The power at Grand 
Coulee went to work during the war to help 
arm the democracies. It is working today 
during peacetime to enrich the Northwest. 
That power will help establish some 15,000 
new farm opportunities on the project. It 
will pump irrigation water to the farms, and 
it will help by paying 75 cents of each dollar 
of the cost of the irrigation development. 
The project is moving rapidly toward the 
goal of bringing 252,000 acres into irrigated 
farming by 1952. It is a big project, in keep- 
ing with the bigness of the country and big- 
ness of the opportunity here. For those of 
us who have grown up with it, the project 
is a constant source of pride. I know it will 
serve the country well. 

Much has been accomplished. Much is 
being accomplished while we work out the 
over-all plan. Concrete is already in the 
ground, power is on the lines, and water is 
going onto the land in all parts of the North- 
west. In May the first water on the Colum- 
bia Basin project went to farms on the Pasco 
unit. Since last October, three of the world- 
record 108,000-kilowatt generators have been 
put on the line at Grand Coulee. Three 
more will go on the line in 1949. That will 
make 12. Three more are ordered, and the 
last three are expected to be soon. They will 
be useful only when Hungry Horse Dam is 
completed to regulate the flow for their pro- 
duction of power. 

On that winter day in 1944 that I men- 
tioned at the outset, the day of the hearing 
on H. R. 3570, I listened to the description by 
Congressman MANSFIELD of the Hungry Horse 
project, his statement of the need for the 
power, irrigation water, and flood control 
that the project would provide, and his ex- 
planation of how the project would save 
Flathead Lake. I listened also to the presen- 
tations of others, including Senator Murray, 
former Senator Wheeler, and to those of the 
indefatigable pair, Al Winkler and Don Tre- 
loar. 

By the time my turn came to take the 
witness chair, I could see rising before me 
there in the committee room, as in my 
mind’s eye I can see here in this canyon 
again today, a gigantic dam, strong, clean, 
and graceful in every useful line of its prac- 
tical design. I thought then, as I think now, 
that through these magnificent works we are 
implanting the hallmark of our civilization. 
These laboring monuments, I think, will 
contribute something more to the satisfac- 
tion of the coming ages than have even the 
great works of those who have gone before 
us. The functional beauty of the architec- 
ture of our dam holds the power to thrill ob- 
servers to their very souls. In this they re- 
semble the Egyptian pyramids, the Grecian 
temples, and the Roman Colosseum. But our 
dams also humbly serve the people of our 
land and make their lives more productive, 
and it is thus that they excel. They have 
both beauty and usefulness, They will en- 
dure and mark our day. 

I have never been able to think of a more 
nearly essential expression of our democracy 
than these great concrete statements of its 
basic concept. They are not materialistic, 
because they work. They represent, on the 
other hand, our national aspiration and con- 
tinuous striving for the more abundant life. 
Like our Government, these dams are of, by, 
and for the people. 

Here in this valley of the South Fork, dirt 
is flying today at the site of Hungry Horse 
Dam. The time is near when this dam, too, 
will have turbines and powerful generators 
working for you and all of us. And we will 


see the time when this reservoir, by storing 
the flood waters in Montana, will make Grand 
Coulee, Rock Island, Kerr, and Bonneville, 
and other plants downstream such as Foster 
Creek and McNary, which will materialize in 
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the future, more productive of power, and 
when this dam will make further irrigation 
development possible, 

The Northwest is moving forward. The 
future is yours. Working together through- 
out the Columbia River Basin with a single 
plan in mind, we can make that future 
bright. For this is the land of destiny. 


HUNGRY HORSE: A DREAM COME TRUE 
(Remarks of United States Commissioner of 

Reclamation Michael W. Straus at the 

ceremony marking the start of construc- 

tion on the main structure of the Hungry 

Horse Dam, Kalispell, Mont., Saturday, 

July 10, 1948) 

It’s good to be here this great day. We 
have reached the turning point in the road 
that reclamation and the people of the Flat- 
head Valley have traveled together in part- 
nership for about a third of a century. 

Reclamation’s congratulations to the men 
of vision, courage, and action—men of Mon- 
tana who wouldn’t be denied, whose eyes 
lifted from the dust to the stars, who knew 
what they wanted, and who wanted some- 
thing worth while—and got it. Here today, 
Hungry Horse Dam is a dream come true. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, your service 
agency and partner in behalf of Uncle Sam, 
knows something about dams. Hungry Horse 
is one of the great water control projects not 
only of the United States but of the world. 
Finished it will be the fifth highest and 
fourth largest concrete dam ever built by 
man—exceeded only by Grand Coulee itself 
down the Columbia River, Boulder south on 
the Colorado River, and Shasta in California. 

Reclamation, as your working partner, also 
knows something of the long and rough road 
over which you have toiled—as any com- 
munity must toil—to get to where you are 
today. So far it has been hard going and 
uphill, But this is the turning point—from 
here in you are sure of success. It was way 
back—a third of a century or about two wars 
ago—that the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of the Department of the Interior was 
talking about the possibilities of the Hungry 
forse damsite. Twenty years ago—that was 
back in the seventieth Congress—they even 
had a bill, that didn’t pass, for Hungry 
Horse Dam. When I married a young Mon- 
tana schoolmarm who taught in the Hill- 
side School, Mission County, over the ridge 
near St. Ignatius—and she is still Mrs. Straus 
and our children now are in college—folks 
around here were saying that Hungry Horse 
Dam should be built—and soon. Four years 
ago—about this time of year—I remember 
coming out to Kalispell with a group of Sen- 
ators and eating half a bushel of Flathead 
cherries and also testifying for 2 days at a 
hearing on Hungry Horse. 

Well, today, you and Montana and the 
whole Columbia River Basin are sure of Hun- 
gry Horse Dam. Dirt flew with the first blast 


as we began building the main structure this 
morning. Nothing can stop it now. Rec- 
lamation likes it and let me, for Uncle Sam, 


salute you, our partners in this‘ great ven- 
ture. I would like to name them all but I will 
mention only a few, such as the men of Mon- 
tana: Gov. Sam Ford, ex-Senator B. K 
Wheeler, Senator Jim Murray, Congressman 
Mike Mansfield, State Engineer Fred Buck, 
Don Treloar, Al Winkler. 

And on the other side of the partnership, 
let us recognize the men of Reclamation: 
Clyde Spencer, construction engineer; Bob 
Newell, regional director; Leslie McClellan, 
Chief Engineer of Reclamation; Bill Warne, 
once Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation 
and now Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

And the builders in the contracting fleld: 
General Construction Co., the Shea Co., Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co., and such men as Henry 
Morrison, who have dotted the West and the 
world with great dams. 
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Now, I am going to leave to Assistant Sec- 
retary Warne, because he’s an expert, the job 
here today of laying out the relationship of 
Hungry Horse to the comprehensive Colum- 
bia Basin development. He did that task s0 
well 4 years ago before the Congress that they 
authorized the project, and he will do it bet- 
ter today. Also, I don’t want to waste your 
time and my breath talking about the need or 
the blessings of multiple-purpose flood-con- 
trol, irrigation, and power dams here in the 
Pacific Northwest. You are outstanding pio- 
neers in that field. Selling hydro power and 
irrigation water in this country is too easy. 
It would be about as hard as persuading a 
starving man to take a sandwich. I want to 
talk about Hungry Horse and the West's 
reclamation program, 

Hunery Horse is a big one—a big one in 
anybody's league. Congress authorized it for 
“not less than a million acre-feet.” But you 
and I decided to build it to hold a reservoir 
cf 3,500,000 acre-feet—a major, new, deep, 40- 
mile-long lake that man is adding to Mon- 
tana’s geography. We'll need every acre-foot 
of that storage. 

Now, we know you have heard some sincere 
citizens lacking in vision say that’s too big. 
There will arise somewhere in this land 
prophets of doom and corporals of disaster 
who say it is a waste or that nobody needs it, 
or that it will be a white elephant. Listen 
to them courteously, but let me tell you 
Reclamation’s experience. Every time we 
build a dam—and we have built hundreds of 
them—we have heard the same calamity 
howl. We heard that Boulder was too big, 
so it was built. We heard that Grand Coulee 
was beyond all reason, so it was built. And 
we heard the same thing about Shasta, s0 
we built it bigger than originally planned. 
Now, today, we find that we didn’t build 
them big enough. Every one we build is too 
small to do the job that the growing West's 
economy demands. And you are having to 
build more of them. 

So we are going to start by building Hungry 
Horse full size—a giant concrete arch plug 
in the canyon of Flathead, 520 feet high and 
2,100 feet long. It will take the best part of 
5 years to move the approximate 3,000,000 
cubic yards of material into this plug and to 
get all the generators, turbines, and fixings 
into place. It is going to be a long, hard 
job, and you and Reclamation will think it’s 
a good job. Then after we get done, say, 
about 20 years from now, our grandchildren 
who will require and who will get more 
water and power will say: “Grandpappy, you 
old fud-duddy, why didn’t you build Hungry 
Horse big enough back in 1948 and save us 
from having to go out and build bigger and 
better ones around here now?” 

Tt takes a lot of hay to fatten up Hungry 
Horse, as I found out a couple of months 
ago when Reclamation awarded the main 
contract for the dam and power plant with a 
face value of $43,431,000. That happened to 
be the second largest contract in Recla- 
mation’s history—second only to Boulder 
Dam. But that’s only one of the hundreds 
of contracts, for this is a project which, 
while it happens to stand in the Flathead 
Valley, is truly national in scope. In 
Schenectady, N. Y., craftsmen of General 
Electric, which has a $4,414,000 contract to 
build four giant 75,000-kilowatt Hungry 
Horse generators, are at that task. These 
generators are to roll out across the country 
to this site in pieces in a flock of freight 





trains. In Milwaukee, Wis., Allis-Chalmers’ 
workmen with a $2,150,000 contract, are 
fashioning four hydroturbines through 


which Flathead water will spin those gen- 
erators. In Colcrado, Washington, and else- 
where, cement mills are kilning 2,500,000 bar- 
rels of cement to plug this gulch. Before this 
national job is finished, the people in every 
State in the Union will have worked and 
mace a contribution to this dam. 
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But even if it takes a lot cf hay to fatten 
up Hungry Horse, that hay will be forthcom- 
ing. Uncle Sam has already tossed about 
$20,006,000, in the form of apprcpriations, 
into the manger. With that stake in this 
partnership, he won't quit. Congresses still 
to be elected, the Eighty-first and the Eighty- 
second, will have the task of financing this 
job to completion. Uncle Sam will get his 
money all back—and more—in the form of 
new productive wealth and new strength— 
irrigated land, flood-free communities, and 
Particularly from hot kilowatts created 
through this work. As the waters of the 
Flathead are released from this reservoir, 
they will not only whirl Hungry Horse gen- 
erators but also those in and to be placed 
in every plant down the Columbia River 
from here to the Pacific Ocean, including 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Rock Island, Kerr, 
and McNary. For my money, as a taxpaying 
citizen of this Nation, I don’t know of a 
better investment that Uncle Sam makes 
than in this type of wealth-creating per- 
manent assets—they’re better than dollars 
in the bank. 

Now, lean back far enough from Hungry 
Horse to take a look around at the whole 
reclamation program over 17 Western States, 
of which this is but one item. The West has 
been in a reclamation partnership with its 
Federal Government for almost half a cen- 
tury now. This is nothing new or untried— 
although a lot of good people back East don’t 
seem to have heard of it yet. During that 
half century, your Government, through 
reclamation, has invested just a little over a 
billion dollars in Federal reclamation that 
with new wealth creates new communities 
and produces food that a hungry world needs 
and power that sparks new industry. In the 
single year of 1947, the last food year for 
which we have full reports, the lands watered 
by Federal irrigation produced crops that had 
a value of $555,000,000—half of the half-cen- 
tury’s investment back in crop values in a 
single year, and that’s a rate of return that 
makes even a tax collector grin. Beyond 
that, this investment created new communi- 
ties and new industries by providing new 
electrical power, such as the new light metals 
industry here in the Pacific Northwest. Kilo- 
watts do not only flow from the Government 
but they also bring strength back to the 
Nation. This year reclamation power reve- 
nues alone are going to amount to $25,000,000 
and they are going to keep right on flowing 
into the Treasury in increasing volume for 
years into the future. It pays to feed up 
Hungry Horse until it’s a work animal that 
earns its keep. 

Less than a month ago, the Eightieth Con- 
gress adjourned after having acted on the 
West’s annual reclamation prcegram, includ- 
ing some funds for Hungry Horse. They ap- 
propriated $245,566,139 for reclamation in 17 
States and made some minor inroads against 
reclamation public power and antimonopoly 
land laws, but these inroads were infinitesi- 
mal compared to the attack. There are quite 
a few things that ycu could say about this 
$245,000,000 appropriation for western land 
and water development. One might be that 
it was less than the President asked. 
Another might be that it was by far the 
largest annual reclamation appropriation in 
history. But probably the most sensible 
thing to do would be to stop playing this 
historical mathematical numbers game, take 
our eyes cff the rear-vision mirror and look 
ahead down the route we must go to build 
the West that this Nation must have with 
water and its power. We won't do that 
measuring with the yardstick of yesteryear. 
To achieve the West's destiny and satisfy 
the Nation’s demands for food, power, and 
water in the economy of today and tomorrow, 
we must measure our movement and our in- 
vestment to meet the requirements of today 
and tomorrow. 

This reclamation that you of the West 
have developed is one of the firmest contri- 





tutions to our national strength end econ. 
omy. And you have done it under the recla- 
mation law that the West developed and the 
Congress passed. There are certain firm 
foundations in that reclamation law having 
to do with the greatest good for the greatest 
number and adverse to monopoly—monopoly 
of two fundamental resources of the people: 
water and power. Past Congresses wrote 
into the reclamation law that reclamation 
should generate public power, transmit and 
distribute it widely with preference to public 
bodies, which requires transmission lines, 
and that reclamation should provide water 
to individual family sized irrigation farms 
rather than serve vast corporate agriculture, 
I happen to be a great admirer of those laws 
written by the Congress. But some people 
don't like those laws. Some of reclamation’s 
opponents are from far away from the West 
and are plainly ignorant about Irrigation, 
They've never seen it. Others are simply 
selfish and are groups or corporations who 
want to control or monopolize the benefits. 
Sometimes they are corporations who don’t 
want the Government to have certain trans- 
mission lines to distribute low-cost power. 
These would interpose their own private 
utility lines between the people and the peo- 
ple’s dam. There has been some of that in 
Montana. 

You have probably heard of some of the 
ruckus in the Eightieth Congress over at- 
tempts to end those basic reclamation prin- 
ciples. It was quite a scrap. But I am happy 
now to report to you that even if a few 
officials such as myself got pushed around a 
bit, the Eightieth Congress recessed without 
scuttling any of those fundamental anti- 
monopoly provisions of the reclamation law. 

That is important to you for those laws are 
cornerstones on which this reclamation phi- 
losophy rests and on which these great de- 
velopments have gone forward. Without this 
public power policy and antimonopoly rule 
for irrigated land and water, reclamation 
western development, as you know it and 
have it, cannot prosper. Certainly, without 
the public power features in existing law, 
there would be no jubilee here today-—there 
would be no Hungry Horse Dam. There 
could not be because here your Government 
is definitely entering the low-cost power pro- 
duction fleld. And it plans to make not only 
this Hungry Horse power but all the power 
from here to the Pacific Ocean available to its 
citizens over transmission lines which they 
own. That was the justification on which 
Uncle Sam undertook this task. Pull out the 
foundation from under it and the plan col- 
lapses—there would be no justification for 
going on with this task. 

There are two great days in any reclama- 
tion work. One is the day, such as we have 
reached this day, when after years of striv- 
ings the dirt starts flying on the main works. 
But that’s only half the course. The next 
great day is when there is water in the ditch 
or hot kilowatts start flowing over the lines, 
Reclamation is not building Hungry Horse as 
an exercise. We will not have succeeded 
until our end purpose of achieving the pow- 
er and water benefits is attained. We plan 
that second great day for Hungry Horse when 
the first generator is put in in June 1952 with 
all of them on the line by June 1953. You 
and Reclamation have to protect and guard 
this work until it accomplishes its mission 
and then you have to protect and guard it 
from then on, so that it truly brings you the 
benefits for which it was conceived. Stand 
alert and firm to its defense and do not let it 
be injured. Serve it well and it will serve 
you well, 

No one has yet found the life span of such 
a dam as Hungry Horse. If we protect it, 
it will be serving this community after 


everybody in Montana today is dead and 
gone—a hundred, five hundred, or a thou- 
sand years—as long as water runs downhill— 
Perhaps forever. 

















Hluminating Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Sneaker, under date of July 27, 1948, one 
of my constituents, a prominent lawyer 
of the Democratic faith, addressed me, 
furnishing me with many illuminating 
facts, in the following language: 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I notice from to- 
day's paper that the President is preparing 
to make some kind of an attack on the cost 
The actual victims of the infla- 
tion are not the ones who are doing all of 

e complaining; the miners, factory work- 
ers, and, many others who are protected by 

union, but the victims of inflation have 
been the white-collar class—lawyers, teach- 


ers, pensioners—and even Congressmen. 
I just had called to my attention today 
an inte.esting table which has been com- 


iled by the National City Bank of New York 
from Government statistics. It will be noted 
from this table that the coal miners, the fac- 
tory workers, etc., are all better off, even 
though the price of rents, commodities, etc., 
have doubled, because their salaries and 
ges have more than doubled. In other 
ds, the coal miner who drew a certain 
lary in 1930 and could only buy a small 
quantity of meat finds that he can buy 
wice as much meat with the salary he is 
eiving today although it does cost twice as 
L it did in 1930, as his salary has 
1e up almost four times. : 
The table is corrected for increases in 
prices and is based entirely on the living 
ndard. I quote the table as follows: 


ucno as 


Exient to which a person is better or worse 
off than in 1930 


{190= 1930 living standard] 


| 1930 | 1935 | 1947 





es ee ee oe 100 | 104} 191 
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Be OEE | 100) 116] 122 
OT | 100 112 | 78 
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Baie, oh Vee eee tad 100} 117| 74 
eee eit Re eat he 1 100] 120] 65 
i elma nlciallcacatien aids } 100 RS] | OS 
incintaeniinhunitintea nach «ae 64 | 79 
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Congress is to do something toward 


price levels at the behest of Presi- 
Truman, let us give some attention and 
leration to the unorganized millions 

nd give a lesser amount of attention and 
eration to the organized vociferant 
How about raising lawyers’ and 
white-collar workers’ compensation to 
them on the par with the coal miners 
utomobile workers? I have not heard 
advocating the guaranty to a 
* of a decent living wage. I do not 

’ what a decent living wage would be 
ra lawyer, but most of them that I have 
ked with find that their fees may have 
sed but not at all proportionate to 
the increase of organized workers in other 
n enough to offset the increase in 


st of living. 








anyone 


lhe above table certainly gives one pause 
far in ¥ 
for thought when you consider that taxes 
leave large stockholders and bondholders 


vith only 
power that 


about one-third of the buying 
they had in 1931. While divi- 


dend rates may have increased they have 
not kept pace with the cost-of-living rise. 
The dollar yield to bondholders has actually 
decreased. Based on insurance company 
bondholder yields, jt would take $80,000 to- 
day to provide the income to buy that which 
the bondholder of 10 years past could have 
bought for $30,000. 

Out of a total of about 60,000,000 work- 
ers in the United States I am told that there 
are less than 14,000,000 workers organized 
into some kind of unions. The table indi- 
cates that these 14,000,000 organized work- 
ers have been getting wage increases and 
profiting at the expense of the unorganized 
majority of 46,000,000 workers. 

Let us not overlook the 46,000,000 in con- 
sidering the legislation which may be pro- 
posed by the President. 





The Public Is Concerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and include a letter dated August 5, 1948, 
which I have received from Bob Brooks, 
of radio station WSCR in Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Brooks reports that contrary to the 
impression of some Members of the Con- 
gress, the people of Scranton, Pa., and 
vicinity, are decidedly interested in pro- 
posals for curbing inflation and for pro- 
viding decent low-cost housing for our 
people. 

Mr. Brooks reports that Station WSCR 
devoted several Inquiring Microphone 
programs—-interviews with voters se- 
lected from the stream of pedestrians 
along a sidewalk in a typical American 
‘ity—to attempt to determine just how 
interested the people were in the work of 
this special session of Congress. The 
consensus, he points out, is that the pres- 
ent emergency is of sufficient gravity to 
varrant this special session and that the 
special session should enact real and ef- 
fective inflation control and housing leg- 
islation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WSCR, 
Scranton, Pa., August 5, 1 

Senator Myers (Pennsylvania), 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MyErs: Last week end / 
ciated Press reported the statement of 
ator Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, membc 
the Banking Committee, that the “public just 
doesn’t seem interested in this problem” of 





inflation. Since this station conducts a 
three-times-a-week sidewalk interview pro- 
gram, Inquiring Microphone, dealing with 


public opinion and politics, we know that the 
public in Scranton and Lackawanna Valley 
are interested in combating inflation. What 
is more, the general consensus here is that the 
present emergency is of sufficient gravity to 
warrant a special session, and that in special 
session Congress should enact immediate leg- 
islation to curb inflation and enable produc- 
tion of more low-cost housing, this housing 
to be subsidized by the Federal Government 
if necessary. 
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sac? 


With Senator Capenart's sti 
mind we conducted two Inquiring 
phone programs so that we could send the 
Senator by transcription the candid testi- 
mony of the man in the street, Mr. John Q. 
Public. Our line of questioning was so de- 
Signed as to obtain a definite “yes” or “no” 
decision from each interviewee. To a man 
they agreed that the public is—contrary to 
Senator CaPEHART’S expressed belief—deeply 
concerned with the inflation problem. We 
have sent the transcriptions to Senator 
CAPEHART., 

We are dispatching letters to our local 
Representatives in Congress and to the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee explaining the 
situation as we have to you. 

Trusting the Inquiring Microphone tran- 
scriptions serve the purpose for which they 
were intended, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


tement in 


Micr 
Miuicro- 


Bos Brooks 
Radio Station WSCR, 
Scranton, Pa. 





Extension of Rural Electrification in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 29), 1948 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, and include the following article 
prepared by me, dealing with the exten- 
sion of rural electrification in Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be included in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue END OF THE Coar Orn LAMP 


(By Hon. Hucu Butter, Nebraska) 
Historians tell us that great wars oft 
mark the turning point in the lives of na- 
tions and their people. I have no reason to 
doubt that that is true. Certainly the war 


we just finished has brought tremendous 
changes to America and 


agricultural life. A 




















exports, inflated } d a hea\ ix bi 
den are some of e chi es \ h 
come to mind. iow begil i to 
suspect that this postwar period may b 
an even greater ange in the manne 
living and in the farming methods of 
individual farm. To a tremendous € 
that change is being caused by one 
factor—electricity. For our State Ne - 
ka, at least, this postwar period is li ) 
geo down in history as the period « 
which cheap, plentiful electric cur: 
Le f n 
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» electr h a 4 l 
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work that my own mother had pr 
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» dei 1ine \ t they be- 
wor! invention 
1e lis This is not 
pa when it is 
Lis 5 *s conducted 
rm Eleciricity is far 
on the farm than to the 
because it is essential for 
u as for a comfortable life. 
ironical that unt il recently 


1 farmer was almost unknown, 
s and cities electricity had 
aps 90 percent of the 








per rh 

pert 

iderable part of the present 
controversy about housing is due to the fact 
that city town housing is not considered 
“adequate” or “livable” unless it is provided 





with modern fe 


City dwellers h 





such as clectricity. 
ve come to demand electric 









sands ilar conveniences as a matter 
ht If housing with all modern con- 
ances is not easily obtainable, we in 
rress immi liately hear a demand for 


lation ¢ ederal subsidies of some sort 

y lilies obtain 
nfess I don’t blame city fami- 
r expecting to share in the a of 
atural enough for them to 
modern improvements and labor-sav- 
levices. I am merely making the point 
1ers have the same right to electric 
service, and they need it worse. Further- 
more, they are willing to pay for it them- 
s, Without any Federal subsidy. Con- 
struction under the REA program is provided 
for by Federal loans—not gifts, and the re- 
payment record of rural co-ops and power 
districts on these loans is better than ex- 


such housing. 








selve 








n so, it is only recent’y that electrifi- 
cation made any real progress on the farm. 
As late as 1934, only 11 percent of the farms 
over the whole Nation had central station 
electric service. Passage of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act in 1935, providing for Govern- 
nent loa to groups of farmers for con- 
struction of t! own distribution systems, 
was a tremendous step forward. With this 
canara: we had for tne first time a really 
practical way of extending rural electrifi- 
cation rapidly. Even so, oniy 35 percent of 
our farms in this country had obtained cen- 
tral station electric service by 1941—when 
we entered the war—and only about 10 per- 
cent more obtained - curing the war. 

In this respect, rangely enough, the 
American farmer a : ged far behind the 
farmer of western Europe. I recently secured 


some iigures S. 


Ls 









10Wing the progress of rural 
in a number cf European 
was amazed to learn that even 
a number cf those countries 
far beyond us. For example, 
yercent of the rural areas were 





electrification 
countries and 
before the war 


id in Belgium cnly 35 of the 
ere without electrical facili- 





e Britain, France, Italy, 
k, the percentage was 





high. In many other coun- 
me that we usually think 
tively undeveloped, the per- 





higher than here. 
reason why America 





the rural electrification 
d the in automobiles and 
Our farms are generally larger 
art, and the cost b 
r nately far greater. In 
Y u Cc trics the farmers live in 
villa and out ‘ir Gelds cach day. 
Naturally, thec 
liome in the vi J 
tner N et Y ) 
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TO THi 


If we r countrie 
fore the war, it certain!y seems that we will 
not stay behind them much longer. 
Since the end of the war, rural-electrification 
construction has been on the biggest boom in 
its history. The progress just during these 
past 3 years has been simply amazing, in 
spite of the many obstacles that have been 
encountered. Since the middle of 1945, up 
until mid-1948, over 950,000 additional farms 
have been actually connected with current 
through REA. Loans have already been ap- 
proved, and construction programs are unde 
way or in Anaemia for another 585,000 
farms. Loan applicatio “+ ge ing or in proc- 
ess as of June 1948 called for $263,000,000, 
which should provide service for another 
250,000 to 300,000 rural consumers. In fact, 
it seems that the job of electrifying all our 
farms has taken on the aspect of a crusade 
among farm people. Now that the idea has 
taken firm hold and the means are available, 
farmers everywhere seem determined to get 
electricity just as rapidly as possible. Th 
attitude seems to be, “What are we waiting 


“-, 
y CO} iN 
were far behind cth 


s be- 


very 








for? We have waited long enough.” 

This progress during the past 3 years has 
not been made without mitndion great 
obstacles. First of all, the job is being under- 


taken at a time when we are still short of 
everything, particularly heavy equipment. 
Poles, transformers, and electrical conductors 
in turn have been bottlenecks to construc- 
tion. Secondly, we have run into power 
shortages in many areas, and nowhere is this 
more true than in Nebraska. Unfortunately, 
it is a fact that additional generating ca- 
pacity cannot be secured quickiy or easily. 
Thirdly, there is always the problem of se- 
curing determined, united action by a ma- 
jority of the farmers in a certain neighbor- 
hood. Without united support by a whole 
community, it is very difficult to finance a 
rural line. That was quite an obstacle in the 
early days of the program, although lately, it 
hasn’t given us any trouble. Next, there has 
been some difficulty with questions of policy, 
such as area coverage and REA-financed gen- 
erator systems. Most of these controversies 
are now pretty well ironed out also. 

Finally, there is always the question of 
funds, which means congressional appropria- 
tions. That is a question that is likely to 
generate more heat than light, and certainly 
there has been enough controversy about it 
during the past 3 years. 

When the Congress early in 1947 made a 
reduction in REA appropriations, from $250,- 
000,G00 to $225,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 1948, partisan charges and counter- 
charges flew back and forth pretty rapidly. 
Then last spring the Congress went the Presi- 
dent one better by appropriating $175,000,C00 
to finish out the fiscal year 1948, and a 
whopping $400,000,000 for the fiscal year to 
end next June. This was $100,000,000 more 
than the President had requested, and Mem- 
bers of the Eightieth Congress may have some 
justification for pointing with pride to the 
way they showed their support for rural 
electrification. The total appropriated dur- 
ing these 2 years amounted to $800,000,000, 
far and away more than had ever been appro- 
priated by any other Congress during any 
previous 2-year period. Nevertheless, candor 
compels me to confess that Republicans and 
Democrats alike supported these record ap- 
propris .tions, and the credit must be divided 

among members of both parties. 

In retrospect, this controversy does not 
seem too important for the reason that money 
is not now and has not been recently the 
real bottleneck. The real bottleneck is ma- 
terials. I shall touch on this problem of 
materiais in a moment, but before I do, I 
want to emphasize the importance of these 
figures on appropriations by bringing them 
down to earth and showing how they affect 
us in Nebraska. 

As of last May 31, rural public-power dis- 


tricts or cooperatives in Nebraska were serve 
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ing just under < 960 consumers—39 939 to 
be exact. On ihat date, something like 4g 
percent of all the farms in the State had re. 
ceived central station electrical service. As 
of the same date, loans had been approveq 


by REA to supply 
sumers. 


service to 72,553 ¢ 
That means Lonens to —s jid 





been appr roved, ‘put constfuction hel's m 
been completed. About $21,000,000 in ap. 
proved ioans was waiting in Washington to 
be called for by rural districts and coopera. 
tives as the progress of their construction re. 
quired the use of these funds. 

That is not the whole story, since funds to 
be available during the fiscal year just start- 
ing are even greater than those made avail. 

able for last year. In addition to the 
$400,000,000 appropriated for this year, about 
$100,000,000 carried over from last year is 
available for lending. This money is not yet 
divided by States, but it seems safe to assume 
that Nebraska districts and cooperatives will 
be permitted to borrow at least $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 of it if they can use it. I feel 
sure they can use it effectively, since already 
$10,418,000 in loan applications were on han 4 
or in process on the Ist of July. This year’s 
funds will probably serve to pay for con- 
struction of lines to at least 15,000 or 20,0c0 
additional rural consumers. 

In other words, funds have already been 
appropriated to provide service for some- 
thing like 50,000 additional rural consumers 
When the construction contemplated by 
these funds is completed the number of con- 
sumers reached will be more than double the 
figure it has reached today. In fact, funds 
already appropriated will pretty nearly com- 
plete the job of supplying electricity to every 
Nebraska farm that wants it, where physi- 
cally practicable at all. I have no real fear 
of trouble in getting any additional appro- 
priations that may be needed. 

It is cbvious that funds are no longer a 
problemi and that the real difficulty is in se- 
curing construction equipment and a power 
supply. The last fiscal year loans were ap- 
proved to serve 12,398 additional consumers, 
but only about 7,000 new consumers were 
connected up. This figure of 7,000 is an all- 
time record for Nebraska, but obviously it 
does not come anywhere near to meeting the 
demand. Shortages of several types con- 
tinue to plague us. The most serious one at 
present appears to be aluminum conductors, 
Right now there are over 16,000 miles of poles 
in place around the country for which con- 
ductors have not yet been secured. On 
checking into this problem recently I was 
told that an order placed today for alumi- 
num conductors would not be filled before 
1950 or 1951 at the earliest. That is assum- 
ing that aluminum production does not suf- 
fer from unusual delays such as strikes. R 
cently I have been trying to develop some 
plan for securing additional supplies of alu- 
minum from some source, possibly from oc- 

upied Japan. I do not know yet how suc- 
cessful this plan will be. 

Even if we could secure additional alumi- 
num in large quantities, we would proba bly 
immediately run into a shortage of trans 
formers. If aluminum, transformers, and 
all other items of equipment necessary for 
construction were available, we would still 
have a very serious problem of a power short- 
age in Nebraska. It is hard to see how that 
shortage can be cracked until additional 
large blocks of power are available from the 
Army Dam at Fort Randall, South Dakoxa, 
and the Reclamation Bureau's Colorado-Big 
Thompson hook-up. That power won't be 
available for some time yet, and construction 
of the power facilities at the dams and of th 
transmission lines is likewise delayed by th 
shortage of aluminum and other materials. 

So our problems are not solved yet. As 
long as all available plants for the manufac- 
ture of electr nent are already pro- 
ducing there is not much 
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h equipment. One means of stepping 


1) supplies of these short items for our pro- 


uld be to cut down on the heavy flow 

electrical equipment overseas. Our ex- 
of these supplies have been extremely 
during recent years, as is shown by 
llowing table of shipments abroad, 

pplied by the Department of Commerce: 
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It is an amazing fact that Russia has been 
single taker of our exports of 
trical equipment. 

4s I pointed out above, western Europe 

i already before the war succeeded in 

eving a far greater degree of farm elec- 

ication than we had in this country, 
st reports indicate that electric power 
neration in western Europe has now recov- 
to approximately its prewar level. The 
shall plan, however, provides that we 
ist western Europe with our money 
chieve a level of power production about 
ible the prewar figure. If this plan is car- 
through by means of shipments of 
‘rican equipment, it is bound to delay 
wn program to a fairly considerable ex- 

It does seem to me that this export 
‘ram should be revised tn the light of 

r own needs for the same items. 

In any case, we will probably have difficulty 
materials and equipment for some time 
Electrifying rural America is just too 
job to be finished in a day. I realize 

rmers are becoming very impatient 
are told to wait and wait and wait. 
them have been waiting since be- 


largest 





he war. They are tired of waiting. They 
of receiving promises rather than 
current, and I don’t blame them. 
1etimes they are inclined to blame the 


eral Rural Electrification Administration, 

} rd of managers of their own public 
district or co-op, or their Senators an 

smen for that matter. 

I previously pointed out, Congress has 

ly appropriated more money than farm- 

e found it possible to use in buying the 

rical equipment and supplies they need 

onstruction. That is about as far as the 

liction of Congress goes in the matter— 

1g the money. Nevertheless, when 


riablng 


rmers do become impatient and say, ‘‘All 


figures are all right, but they don’t 
me; when will electricity be brought 
ny farm?” there is only one answer that 
ne can honestly give. That answer 
patient just a little longer. The program 
re. The money has been appropriated. 

i progress is being made, and power will 


} 


ht to you just as soon as physically 


is: 


Yo other truthful answer is possible. Cer- 
it is a fact that the progress has been 
during the last few years. During 

iscal year ending June 1948, nearly 3,000 

of line were energized in the State, 
ver 7,000 additional farm consumers 
connected up. This is a rate of con- 
iction far greater than in any previous 
r. If too many farmers have been forced 


wait longer than they should, it is simply 
use the demand has suddenly become 
erwhelmingly greater than the supply. 


From these comments, I hope no farmer 
will think I am trying to discourage any line 
of action which has any possibility of speed- 
ing up construction still further. I have 
pointed out the possibility of cutting down 
the export of electrical equipment so vitally 
needed here at home. I have called atten- 
tion to what I believe to be our very unwise 
policy of holding down production of alu- 
minum and other electrical equipment in 
western Germany and Japan. If production 
in those countries could be stepped up 
sharply, at least a part of the output of alu- 
minum could be shipped over here to fill our 
shortages. The rest of such production 
could be used to fill the reconstruction re- 
quirements of some of the foreign countries 
that are how dependent on us. In addition, 
such production, by supplying a means of 
livelihood to the industries and workers en- 
gaged in it, would ease the financial burden 
now laid upon us by our policy of supporting 
the people of the occupied countries. At 
present we are spending $1,300,000,000 a year 
just to maintain the people in western Ger- 
many and Japan. This seems absurd while 
they have unused industrial capacity that 
could serve to give them a means of support 
and supply us with what we need. 

These are possible lines of action that 
should be investigated promptly and thor- 
oughly before we are willing to accept quietly 
the present delay in rural electrification. 
There are other lines of action that are prob- 
ably also worth investigating which might 
bring constructive results. 

This has turned out to be a rather long 
article, and I appreciate the courtesy of those 
of you who have stayed with me to the end. 
I hope this one point at least is clear. Re- 
gardless of all our controversy and dispute 
about certain phases of the program, regard- 
less of all the delays and obstacles we have 
encountered, the program is moving for- 
ward rapidly. The day of the coal-oil lamp 
is just about over for 90 percent of the farm- 
ers in Nebraska and the rest of the country. 
On several occasions I have made a state- 
ment that before the end of my present term 
of office in 1953 I expected to help bring elec- 
tricity to every farmer in Nebraska that 
wanted it and who was in physical reach 
of the lines. I am more than ever Co} 
dent that I shall be able to keep that prom- 
ise—and long before 1953. In my : 
so successit 


fi- 


1y opinion, 
1 





this program has been l and has 
won such wide support from the entire Na- 
tion that nothing can stop us from finishing 
the job. 
Poor Disguise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ron an CrIVIaAnMr 
iON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 194 
Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Speaker, in the August 3 edition of the 
Tulsa Daily World of Tulsa, Okla., there 
appeared in the editorial column the fol- 
lowing article: 
POOR PISGUISE 

False whiskers on the administration’s new 
anti-inflation bill do not fool anybody— 
much. It’s the old OPA in disguise, but a 
poor disguise. It is true that the demise of 
the old OPA did not automatically lower 
prices, but practically everybody knows the 
new one would, if enacted, bring back the old 
abuses and further complicate the whole 
price structure. People might put up with 
the police state if it could get the job cone, 
but experience is the more control the Gov- 
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sce of talking about stepping up production 
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ernment has the less of everything the people 
get. 


Say what you please, the people are 
not fooled. They are not misled. T! 
know that the President’s insist: 
Congress authorize him to reimpose ra- 
tioning and price controls would mean 
the reenactment of the old OPA, with its 
arbitrary regulations and its gestapo 
methods of enforcement, a veritable po- 
lice state which the President himself 
once decried—and they want none of it. 

Their Representatives in Congress, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, ap- 
parently did not want a new OPA, al- 
though it might be under a different 
name. They Knew the President's 
gram was only a poor disguise for the 
hated OPA. 


ne thot 
nce that 





John Hollis Bankhead 2d 





HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GE 
IN THE SENATE OF 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


ORGIA 


THE UNITED STATES 


Vednesday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 29), 1948 

On the life, character, and pu e of 

Hon. JOHN HOoO.itis BANKHEAI a 
Senator from the State of Al: 4 





Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, when 
JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2D passed into eter- 
nity, a statesman and patriot was re- 
moved from the stage of human affail 
The State of Alabama lost a son wl 
services had made his name a household 


The Nation lost one of its 


word. ] 
unselfish and most useful legislators. 
The farmers of this Nation, wherever 
they may live, mourned thet the voice 
of their outstanding champion and de- 
fender had been forever stilled 


If a personal refers 
coned, I lost 
companionship 
understanding and devotion were a con- 
stant source of inspiration to m 

JOHN BANKHEAD W2s 
great tradition. He was fitted for a pub- 


nee mav he per- 
an intimate friend v 


was sweet and whose 


a Senator in t! 


lic career by inheritance es well as train- 
ing. The Bankhead family, of Alab ’ 
has written a notable page in the ! 
of these United Stats Indeed, wi 
exception of the Adams family, of M 
sachuseits, it is to be doubted wh er 
the members of any one family 1 
household have earned and gained ) 
many high public offices or filled them 
with such outstanding abili 

Other Senators have enumerated 
legislation which bo his I 
which was enacted as a t of | 
labors. I shall not again call the roll of 
the victories he won in his lifels fight 
for economic equality for the American 


farmer. It will suffice to say that m 
far-reaching farm 
sored by him and bears his name today 
than has been fought to a successful con- 
clusion in the legislative 
other man who has ever ad 
Senate. 

I shall always be proud to have known 
JOHN BANKHEAD intimately 


legislation was spon- 


process by anv 


, aha 
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been dble to call him friend in the truest 
sense of that word. When i first arrived 
in the Senate he came over to my desk, 
introduced himself, told me that We were 
members of the same college fraternity, 
id gave me the grip. We were both 
1embers of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. From 
} until he went to his reward 
called him Brother John. No older 
rother in blood could have been more 
eherous in his interest, and from my 


— hd mb we 


first day in the Senate I was privileged to 
enjoy th e closest relations with him, both 
in legislative work and in the social rela- 
tions of men. I worked with him in sup- 
p of all of his farm legislation and 


gloried in his legi lativ re triumphs. He 
took an intense interest in my career, and 
never failed to speak the encouraging 
word which inspires one to greater efforts 
when the way is rough. 

He will be missed by the Nation and by 
1e Members of this bedy who learned his 
worth through association and 
eeing him tested in the crucible of 
lative combat. 

} -nse of personal loss which 
assing is only mitigated by 

memories of the many 
< ses and the complete understand- 
ng of a real friend—the most priceless 
sion of life. 


I feel in his p 
he cherished 


inane 
ingn 





The Appropriatioa Record of the 
Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on June 28, 
1948, I released a statement indicating 
that in the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills totaled $23,684,799,395, as com- 
pared with estimates from the President 
amounting to $25,477,477,126, or a saving 
of $1,752,677,731. Deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations totaled $8,998,- 
54,535.87 for which the President’s esti- 


o~ 


mat s $9, 9° 7 .768,096.79, or a reduction 
of $948 803.5 0.92. The total reduction 
in regular cael and deficiency bills, 
therefore, was $2,741,481,291.92. At the 
recent special session, the President re- 
quested appropriations of $83,134,250 and 
the Congress appropriated, of that 
amount, $15,300,000. A great deal that 


s not allowed were requests for funds 
ch Congress had already denied in 
» previous regular session. 

it has been said that we should add 
contract authorizations to the appronria- 
tions and attention has been called to 
Le authorization, in particular, 
f $822,000,000 above the budget for the 
onstruction of airplanes. this was 
»d on my motion on the floor of the 





cas 


LOpiC¢ 
House which I offered because the senti- 
ment of the country overwhelmingly fa- 
vored a larger air force than that con- 
temp: ate od _by the Pre budget. 
H hould not be carried as an 


Tanta 
side ail O 
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obligation or an appropriation until it is 
necessary to make the appropriations to 
pay the contracts entered into inasmuch 
as this item will not affect the annual 
budget until fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
References to this contract authorization 
are an example of the way people have 
been misinformed as to the amount of ap- 
propriations made by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. The figures which I have given 
with respect to the appropriations acted 
upon by the committee are correct in 
every detail but there are also permanent 
appropriations automatically available 
under permanent law which are not con- 
sidered by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. These items, the largest of which 
is the interest on the public debt, are 
estimated to total $8,434,621,468 during 
the fiscal year 1949. 

In the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress our savings over-all, as I indi- 
cated in my statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD on August 15, 1947, totaled 
$4,480,664,303. Of these savings $800,- 
000,080 was in the item for tax refunds 
which subsequently had to be appropri- 
ated inasmuch as overpayments of taxes 
greatly exceeded the amounts which ap- 
appeared to be involved at the time the 
original appropriation was made. This is 
the oniy substantial item which the Con- 
gress found it necessary to restore to the 
budget. Other items restored were rela- 
tively small in amount so the net saving 
as a result of the first session activities of 
the Committee on Appropriations was 
approximately $3,600,000,000. This fig- 
ure, added to the savings in the second 
session, makes a total of approximately 
$5,350,000,000 for the 2 years. 





Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
considering this legislation to provide 
housing, there are certain fundamental 
facts with which we all must agree 

First, there is inadequate housing in 
the United States today, even though we 
are the best-housed Nation on earth. 

Second, new housing cannot be con- 
structed unless home-building material 
is available. Lumber, nails, cement, 
plumbing, and wiring are essential. 

Third, even though this material can 
be supplied it requires carpenters, ma- 
sons, plumbers, and others to build the 
houses. 

Fourth, if the materials and the labor 
are obtainable, some met hod of financing 
the projects must be provided. 

There can be no controversy about 
these four points. There is disagree- 
ment in the Congress and in the country 
as to whether this needed housing can 
best be provided by private initiative un- 
der the free-enterprise system or by Gov- 
ernment building, Government financ- 


ing, Government regulations, and Gov. 
ernment control. 

Personally, I do not believe that the 
Federal Government with the taxpayers’ 
money should enter the housing or , 

other field unless it is absolutely essen. 
tial to the well-being of our peopie. We 
must have adequate housing and, if this 
can only be brought about by Govern- 

ment intervention, then that will hap- 
pen. We must be sure, however. 

It has been clearly demonstrated here 
that the construction of over 1,000,000 
homes by private initiative will be com- 
pleted in 1848. This is the all-time unit 
record in the United States. This is 
many more units than were constructed 
in 1947 when some controls were still in 
effect. 

The President has recommended the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, and the Con- 
gress is enacting the major features of 
that bill less the slum-clearance and 
public-housing provisions. The Senate 
passed the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in 
the last session. However, after more 
mature study and in the light of exist- 
ing inflation, Senator Tart, one of the 
authors of the bill, now urges that * a 
public-building and slum-clearance pr¢ 
visions of the bill be deferred, Gaara: e 
of the scarcity of materials, the short- 
age of labor, and the increased inflation 
which would necessarily follow. 

In short, this housing bill which will 
become law satisfies almost all of the 
housing requests that the administra- 
tion made. Slum-clearance and public- 
housing projects are the only features 
of the program that are not approved. 

The bill before us will furnish as many 
houses as can be constructed with the 
materials and labor available. The 
slum-clearance and public-housing fea- 
tures can be considered later when there 
is a possibility of meeting the over-all 
problem. 

The research division of the United 
States News has made a nonpartisan and 
unprejudiced economist’s analysis of this 
bill, which I believe states the case quite 
accurately. There has been so much par- 
tisan politics in the President’s recent 
speeches and press releases, as well as in 
the Congress, that it is refreshing to ac- 
cept this research bureau’s unbiased con- 
clusions as to just what the bill provides. 
These conclusions are in part as follows: 

Congress, in a last-minute switch, satisfies 
almost all the housing requests that the ad- 
ministration made. Slum-clearance and 
public-housing projects are the only features 
of the program that are not being approved. 

To be more specific on the revived hous- 
ing program: 

Rental projects on a large scale are to be 
allowed mortgage insurance up to $0 percent 
of cost. Projects can run as high as .'5,000,- 
000. Nonprofit corporations that go in for 
such projects may go as high as $50,000,000. 

Cost limits are boosted to $8,100 per unit, 
instead of‘the old limit of $1,350 per room. 
That will take care of most recent hikes in 
building costs. 

Low-priced housing, to sell below $7,500, 
gets an 80-percent guarantee. 

An additional $800,000,000 is authorized to 
insure rental projects. F 

Private builders, under these provisions 
get even more lenient terms than they wer 





oo 


W 
offered under old title 6 provisions. Cos 
limits are higher. 
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When it comes to other loan provisions on 


housing: 
Apartment owners are provided more 
cuarantees for modernization loans. An ad- 


ditional $35,000,000 is authorized. Loans 
may run to $10,000. 

Owner-occupied homes are eligible for 90- 
percent guarantees up to $6,300 instead of 
the old ¢5,400. An 80-percent guarantee then 
is permissible on home costs between $6,300 
and $9,500. These come under title 2 loans, 

Two-family dwellings are eligible for 90- 
percent guarantees to $7,000 and for 80 per- 
cent to $11,000. Previous limits wer: $6,000 
and $10,000. 

The housing bill also continues aid for 
builders of prefabricated houses, for low-cost 
rural homes and for low-cost homes for fam- 
ilies of small income. 

The building industry, in addition, gets 
still more financial props. 

Secondary mortgage market is revived and 
expanded to include loans on all veterans’ 
housing, on large-scale rental projects and 
on regular FHA loans. 

Mortgage holders may dispose of as much 
as 60 percent of mortgages made after April 
30, 1948, in this manner. Previous limit was 
25 percent, 

Yield insurance also is to be established. 
This program is designed to attract more 
private capital into the building industry by 
guaranteeing a minimum return on private 
investments. The minimum is 2.75 percent. 

Aim of this program is to assure uninter- 
rupted flow of money into building activity. 
Effect is likely to be continued upward pres- 
sure on building costs. Expansion of build- 
ing activity is not to be expected. The in- 
dustry is operating close to capacity now. 
But demand for new dwellings promises to 
increase, 


Mr. Speaker, Congress is not doing the 
veteran or others in need of housing a 
service if, in attempting to provide hous- 
ing, we destroy the stability of our finan- 
cial structure. Cheap homes, provided 
at abnormal prices to be paid for over a 
term of uncertain years ahead, will in 
the long run not be beneficial to the very 
persons who obligate themselves now. 
We are in an emergency. I think it is 
generally conceded that the slum-clear- 
ance and public-housing features of the 
TEW bill could not produce homes for 
approximately 18 months. If these 
projects, undertaken by the Government 
and financed by the taxpayers, are au- 
thorized, and material priorities pro- 
vided, it would seem that present con- 
struction, which is uniformly progress- 
ing in all parts of the United States, will 
be confined largely to the densely popu- 
lated city slum districts; that is, housing 
construction in the district I have the 
honor to represent will be slowed up 
rather than accelerated. There just is 
hot enough material and labor, regard- 
less of money, to provide all this housing 
immediately. Eventually there must be 
adequate homes for all of our people 
and, following the lessons of the past, 
if private industry cannot or will not 
take care of this need, then the Federal 
Government will intervene. That is a 
question, however, which can be decided 
in the next Congress better than in 15 
days, as suggested by the President, in 
this special session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this 
housing bill and believe that there will 
be few votes against it when the speech- 
making and partisan political debate 
cease, 





Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress the President in his message of 
January 6, 1947, said, “Except for minor 
adjustments, I believe that our program 
of benefits for veterans is now complete.” 

At the same time we had before us the 
Republican statement of principles, poli- 
cies, and objectives. That statement 
contained the pledge of Republicans in 
Congress to promote the interests of vet- 
erans and their dependents. It reads as 
follows: 

A grateful nation demands that those who 
fought in its defense, their widows and or- 
phans, must never be forgotten. The best 
medical care and rehabilitation, education, 
and training for all desiring it, and efficient 
assistance in securing homes, farms, busi- 
nesses, and real jobs must be provided for 
the veteran. 


The Republican Congress during this 
Eizhtieth Congress has kept that pledge. 
Numerous and varied pieces of legisla- 
tion to the number of 188 bills were passed 
directly benefiting war veterans, and it 
should be borne in mind that all of these 
were enacted into law as necessary to 
properly care for our veterans and their 
dependents after the President had said 
that “Except for minor adjustments, I be- 
lieve that our program of benefits for 
veterans is now complete.” This atti- 
tude of the administration was still fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration filed 
reports against scores of measures intro- 
duced into Congress in aid of veterans. 
And, it is to be noted that in these reports 
the Director stated that the proposed leg- 
islation was not in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program. But, the Republican 
Congress found that the program for vet- 
erans’ benefits was far from completed. 
We acted in the interest of the veterans 
and it is pleasing to me to have had some 
part in the enactment of these laws. 

I realize that it will not be possible to 
refer in detail to all of these laws, and, 
that only a partial summary can be given 
within the limitations of these remarks. 
I would like, however, to briefly refer to 
some of the legislation enacted by the 
Eightieth Congress in aid of veterans and 
their dependents. As an illustration of 
the importance of some of these meas- 
ures I will make particular reference to 
the bill that provided for the cashing of 
terminal-leave bonds held by veterans. 
Under the bill passed by the Democratic 
Congress it would have been necessary 
for the veterans to wait 5 years before 
receiving cash for their bonds. This was 
manifestly unfair to noncommissioned 
men and officers because commissioned 
officers received their comparable termi- 
nation pay immediately upon being dis- 
charged. In the second place the aver- 
age veteran was greatly in need of imme- 
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diate cash to enable him to meet the obli- 
gations of civilian life. The Republican 
Congress immediately rectified the in- 
justice that had been done to our veter- 
ans by making the bonds immediately 
payable. This provided a direct benefit 
to millions of veterans who were in actual 
need. Others who were not in dire straits 
permitted their bonds to remain in force. 
By cashing their bonds $1,800,000,000 was 
paid directly to the veterans under this 
law. 

Without going into great detail, I now 
wish to mention just a few of the im- 
portant measures included in the 188 
enacted into law that I previously men- 
tioned. They are as follows: 

Increasing compensation for depend- 
ent survivors of war dead, covering 
widows, orphans, and parents. 

Providing additional compensation for 
veterans who have dependents and who 
are entitled to compensation for service- 
connected disabilities rated at not less 
than 60 percent. 

Amending the Civil Service Code to 
preven’ discrimination against physically 
handicapped veterans in Government 
positions. 

Increasing by 20 percent pensions pay- 
able to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American and Civil Wars, Philippine In- 
surrection, and Boxer Rebellion, and 
their dependents. 

Increasing minimum monthly allow- 
ance for subsistence in cases of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 

Appropriation of $5,000,000 for auto- 
mobiles for veteran amputees. 

Authorizing $1,000,000 annual appro- 
priation for prosthetic appliance re- 
search. 

Increasing the revolving fund from $1,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose of 
making loans to veterans of World War 
II undertaking vocational training. 

Adding farm training to educational 
and training programs for which the 
Government will pay full tuition and 
subsistence allowances under the GI bill 
of rights. 

Raising the ceiling on wages and allow- 
ances payable to veterans in on-the-job 
training. 

Appropriation of $35,500,000 to convert 
surplus military and other war housing 
to temporary reuse dwelling units for 
veterans. Amending the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act to permit banks to accept 
25-year mortgages, thus making many 
GI home loans eligible as collateral. 

Authorizing financial assistance to dis- 
abled veterans in the construction of 


specially designed homes required by 
the nature of their service-connected 
disabilities. 

Making veterans’ housing cooperatives 
and nonprofit housing corporations eligi- 


ble for Government-insured financing 
up to 95 percent of the value of the 
project. 

Authorizing a secondary market for 
GI mortgage loans in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, mak 
possible for veterans to obtain 100 per- 


ng it 


cent guaranteed or insured financing in 
home purchases. 
Providing that veterans shall have 


preference in the purchase or rental of 
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all newly constructed sale or rental hous- 
ing. This priority will remain in effect 
until April 1, 1949. 

Emphasis is placed upon construction 
of homes within the ability of veterans 
generally to pay. For instance, the aver- 
age-sized veteran home mortgage guar- 
anteed by the GI bill is $5,756, and over 
1,000,000 veterans have secured mortgage 
loans aggregating more than $7,000,- 
000,000. 

Repealing the time limit for reinstate- 
ment of national service life insurance. 

Extending for an additional 5-year 
period the privilege of renewing 5-year 
level premium-term insurance for World 
War I veterans. 

Established the Women’s Army Corps 
(WAC) in the Regular Army and au- 
thorized the enlistment and appointment 
of women in the Regular Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves. 

Extended until February 3, 1950, the 
time limit for applying for mustering- 
out pay from the armed services. 

Provided medical care for reservists 
who are injured or contract diseases 
while engaged in military training. 

Passed a bill to allow compensation for 
American citizens and military personnel 
for injuries sustained as a result of war- 
time internment. 

_ Provided for refund of income taxes 
paid for year in which servicemen died 
while in the service. 

Increased amount of Federal aid to 
State or Territorial homes for support of 
disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
United States from $300 to $500 until 
June 30, 1951, and $300 a year there- 
after. 

Exempted hospitalized servicemen 
from the Federal tax on admissions to 
baseball games, theaters, and other en- 
tertainments. 

Authorized travel expenses for veter- 
ans receiving vocational rehabilitation 
under regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Allowed presumption of service con- 
nection for chronic and tropical diseases 
in applying for disability benefits. 

Authorized a subsistence allowance to 
World War II veterans of $1 a day for 
each day spent as prisoners of the Jap- 
anese. This would not affect claims for 
property loss and personal abuse su- 
stained while in a prisoner-of-war status. 

Equalized retirement benefits among 
members of the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Navy. 

Preserved seniority rights of 10-point- 
preference eligibles in postal service 
transferring from position of letter car- 
rier to clerk, or vice versa. 

Authorized sale of permanent war 
housing to veterans for not more than 
construction cost. 

Amended act of July 31, 1947, to pro- 
vide further benefits for employees of 
the United States who are veterans of 
World War II and have lost opportunity 
for probational civil-service appoint- 
ments by reason of service in the armed 
forces and who, due to service-connected 
disabilities, are unable to perform the 
duties of the positions for which exami- 
nations were taken. 

Increased peacetime service-connected 
disability compensation rates from 75 to 
80 percent of wartime rates. 
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Mr. Speaker. I realize that this limited 
enumeration of some of the worth-while 
legislation enacted to promote the wel- 
fare of our veterans and their depend- 
ents, does not do full justice to the splen- 
did work that was done by the Eightieth 
Congress in their behalf. However, it 
does serve to illustrate the importance 
of the numerous and varied types of 
veteran legislation enacted into law for 
their benefit. 

The record made by this Eightieth 
Congress in behalf of veterans is one of 
which we may well feel proud. It has 
been a personal privilege and pleasure 
to me to have had a part in serving the 
interests of our veterans and their de- 
pendents since I first became a Member 
of this body. It will continue so long 
as I have the privilege and honor of 
representing the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 





President Truman and the High Cost of 
Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in giving 
consideration to the President’s state- 
ment on the cost of living many perti- 
nent facts should be reviewed in order to 
make the record clear. 

Generally speaking the cost of living 
is the cost of production plus the cost of 
distribution, and common sense will tell 
you that any factor that affects the cost 
of production and the cost of distribu- 
tion will in turn affect the cost of living, 
up or down, as the case may be. 

Wage rates, freight rates, cost of coal, 
steel, and farm commodities—all are 
basic and set the level on what the house- 
wife pays for meat, bread, milk, and 
other household necessities. 

Regarding controls, a little history 
presents the best argument. Prices and 
ration controls broke down long before 
President Truman and a Democratic 
Congress terminated the OPA in 1946. 
In May of that year the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stated that 85 percent of the 
stores had no veal, more than four-fifths 
were without pork loins, ham, or bacon, 
and that almost 7 out of 10 had no beef 
or lamb. 

The meat-cutters’ union at the same 
time said Government regulations of the 
meat industry were unenforceable and 
that impossible regulations were build- 
ing up an army of meat bootieggers. 

Within 1 month’s time after the death 
of OPA employment in the meat-packing 
industry jumped from 93,000 to 163,000, 
and 2 months later it had increased to 
about normal levels of 180,000 workers. 

At this time, the President proposed 
the seizure of packing plants. However, 
the proposal was turned down as useless 
because the packing houses were empty. 

It must be remembered that the meat 
we receive this year, 1948, had to be 





planned in 1946. The Government's 
manipulation of the OPA completely de. 
moralized the meat industry and we are 
suffering the consequences of it today 
through scarcities and high prices, 

The cause of meat prices and scarci- 
ties is disclosed upon examination of the 
record of the Department of Agriculture 
for the past 10 years. Beginning with 
OPA, the number of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep have declined on our farms and 
this was the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The cattle population of 1944 was 85,- 
573,000. Two years later it was 81,207.- 
000. The President and the Department 
of Agriculture recommended they be re- 
duced 2,707,000 in 1947 and it was done, 
Today, according to their report, we have 
78,564,000 head of all kinds of cattle in 
this country. 

Now listen to this, you consumers who 
are paying good prices for meat. The 
Department of Agriculture recommends 
that the farmers reduce their breeding 
herds by 517,000 head for this next year, 
It is almost unbelievable but that is the 
Department’s recommendation. 

In 1943, the spring pig crop was 74,- 
223,000. The fall crop was 47,584,000. 
Now what was the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s goal for 1946? Well, they rec- 
ommended 51,651,000 spring pigs, a re- 
duction of nearly 23,000,000 head. 

The Department in one instance was 
telling the people there would be a short- 
age of pork and the next instance asked 
the farmer in 1948 to produce 2,780,000 
less head of pigs than in 1947. This year 
the goals are raised but it takes at least 
a year to produce pork and from 2 to 3 
years to produce beef. 

Now what about sheep? The records 
show in 1942, 55,120,000 head of sheep 
and lambs in this country and then 
came OPA with regulations and careful 
planning with recommendations until 
today the sheep and lamb population is 
about 35,332,000, a reduction of nearly 
20,000,000 head. 

The same story from the Department’s 
own records could be told about poultry 
and eggs. It must be recognized, Mr. 
Speaker, that the professional planners 
of the Wallace days still believe you can 
have prosperity through scarcity. We 
all remember the famous Luckman’s 
order to reduce poultry to save grain. 
Marketing livestock at light weights, and 
so forth. 

In these days of increased demand for 
meat and the population increasing al- 
most a million a year, it is difficult to 
understand why the Department of Ag- 
riculture asks for fewer breeding cows. 
Do they actually want a shortage so that 
they can again force wartime controls 
upon the people? Every school child 
knows we want more production and not 
less. 

The foreign-aid program of this ad- 
ministration is definitely a major factor 
in our high cost of living. No nation can 
export $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 
annually in merchandise and commodi- 
ties and receive nothing in return without 
dire consequences. 

To give a case in point, 2 or 3 weeks 
ago British buyers using aid money sup- 
plied by the American taxpayer went to 








wisconsin and purchased 26,000,000 
pounds of cheese, bidding up the price 
4 cents per pound. 

To present the export problem more 
clearly, we will look at one basic com- 
modity—steel. The House Small Busi- 
ness Committee has just heard testimony 
that in 1947 the administration permitted 
to be exported steel conservatively esti- 
mated at more than 6,500,000 tons—a 
uantity in 1 year which would cover 
nilitary needs projected at this year’s 
‘ate for 5 years. Of this total, more than 
926.000 went to Sweden, a large steel- 
producing and exporting country; 61,796 

ons to Belgium; and 195,311 tons to 
Britain, with most of that amount re- 
turning from Britain and Belgium in the 
form of small automobiles and finished 
steel sheets. 

Mr. Truman 7 months ago was vested 
by Congress with power to control ex- 
ports of scarce commodities. He has 
never invoked this power, although he 
talks of imposing mandatory allocations 
on American users of steel. Instead of 
curbing any of the flow of steel abroad, 
he has allotted 1,120,000 tons of iron and 
steel for export during the third quar- 
ter—almost equal to a full year’s military 
requirements. 

The same story can be told about other 
commodities and housing materials. 
Time will not permit a detailed recital of 
all exports, but to give you an idea, I 
will recite a few. 

For the year ending July 1, 1947, they 
exported 168,844,000 pounds of beef and 
veal, and 714,785,000 of pork and pork 
products. For the year ending July 1, 
1948, they exported 89,017,000 pounds of 
beef and veal and 440,192,000 of pork and 
pork products. All of these things cut 
the supply and raised the price on the 
bread basket and it. was Mr. Truman’s 
1aea, 

In respect to housing, keep in mind 
hat 1946 was an election year as well as 

8. In 1946, the Congress was con- 
led completely by Mr. Truman’s 
party. They passed a housing bill with 
all the fanfare that could accompany a 
piece of legislation. ‘They called it a 
veteran’s housing bill to give it added 
flavor. 

All the public-building and all the 
slum-clearance master minds in the 
Congress put everything into this meas- 
ure they could think of—controls, sub- 
Sidies, priorities, and so forth. No piece 
of legislation ever gave an administrator 
SO much authority. Under this act, he 
was absolute dictator of the building in- 
dustry, 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, former mayor of 
Louisville, Ky., was made Housing Ex- 
pediter and low-cost housing was going 
(Oo bloom on every vacant lot throughout 
the land. He set up a fantastic goal of 
2,750,000 housing units for 1946 and 1947. 
About 1,200,000 of these were to be com- 
pleted in 1946. 

Congress armed Mr. Wyatt with broad 
powers and an abundance of money, and 
he sallied forth equipped with power to 
issue rules and regulations to make 
houses grow faster than they ever grew 
before. 

Mr. Wyatt quickly learned something 
that he evidently had never known be- 
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fore. He learned that it took lumber, 
brick, plumbing, flooring, doors, plaster, 
and labor to build a house. He found 
bottlenecks in brick, soil pipe, electrical 
supplies, and, believe it or not, he found 
OPA obstructing his path. 

Such is the manner of Government 
agencies. In the case of brick manufac- 
turers, the producer could not get man- 
power back into the brick plants unless 
they raised wages and they could not 
raise wages unless they could get an in- 
crease in the price of brick. OPA said 
“No,” and for a long time as many as 300 
brick plants were out of production in 
this country. They had similar experi- 
ences all along the line. 

However, their promise to build houses 
was a good campaign song, and they sang 
it throughout the land. 

The outcome of the whole program was 
that they literally tied the building in- 
dustry into a knot. Foundations were 
laid in 1946 for approximately 490,000 
houses in comparison to approximately 
1,000,000 houses that will be built in 1948 
by private industry. 

The act was an ignominious failure, 
and the President meekly permitted it to 
expire. 

Now in the year 1948, another cam- 
paign year, they think another housing 
measure is political expedient. Let’s 
take a look at the situation. Today, a 
purchaser is waiting for every pound, 
piece, and foot of building material, the 
moment it is ready for market. The 
buildng trade labor forces have been in- 
creased by some 200,000 and every man 
chat can drive a nail, lay a brick, or 
twist a pipe is at work. More housing 
units are being built than ever before in 
history. 

Anyone can understand what would 
happen if the Government would sell 
more bonds and add _ $10,000,000,000 
more demand on building material and 
labor. It would simply drive prices 
higher and higher and throw the indus- 
try into confusion. 

Today there are countless housing 
projects throughout the land waiting 
only for labor and materials. Two years 
ago, Chicago made an agreement with a 
life-insurance company to construct a 
$30,000,000 slum-clearance housing proj- 
ect, Chicago supplying $3,000,000 for 
the site. This project has not been 
started because labor and materials are 
not available. 

All responsible people who are famil- 
iar with the situation will tell you that 
it would bring about disastrous results if 
the Government would now support a 
housing program which would be in ex- 
cess of materials and labor available. 
We must keep in mind that the Federal 
Government has expended or committed 
or incurred a potential liability in the 
field of housing since 1932, a sum now in 
excess of $20,000,000,000. We should 
survey this field very cautiously before 
approving additional legislation. 

The housing shortage is brought about 
chiefly by the discontinuance of housing 
construction during the 5 war years. 
We are now building more houses than 
at any time in our history. Material 
manufacturers are expanding and pro- 
ducing all that can be produced. 
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All labor is being used. All builders 
are at work. It is not humanly possible 
to build them faster. The housing prob- 
lem is being solved and it is being solved 
in the only way possible; by letting the 
people who know how to build do the 
job without governmental interference. 

We know that the housing shortage 
has caused hardships for a great number 
of our people for the past 3 years, but 
we are catching up and we are catching 
up fast. 

In respect to the high cost of living 
candor requires the statement that our 
economic predicament is by and large 
the fault of the Democratic Party who 
has managed the affairs of this country 
for the past 15 years. 





National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 


Thursday, August 5), 1948 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
and include a statement prepared by me 
on National Freedom Day and on the 
part which was played by a great Phila- 
delphian, the late Maj. R. R. Wright, Sr., 
in the passage of the resolution estab- 
lishing National Freedom Day. There 
being no objection, the statement was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FraNcis J. MYERS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON THI 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL FREEDOM DAY 
EACH FEBRUARY 1 
Under Public Law 842 of the Eightieth 

Congress, signed by President Truman on 

June 30, 1948, the President of the United 

States is authorized to issue a proclamation 

designating the Ist day of February of each 

year as National Freedom Day. 

As the author of Senate Joint Resolution 
37 of the Eightieth Congress which was the 
measure enacted into Public Law 842, I am, 
of course, proud of my identification with 
this very worthy legislation. But I want to 
call to the attention of the Senate and oi 
the entire Congress and of the country as a 
whole the part which an outstanding Phila- 
delphian, the late Maj. R. R. Wright, S 
played in the final achievement of this goal 
he first proposed for designating the first day 
of February as National Freedom Day. 

The observance commemorates the sign- 
ing by President Abraham Lincoln, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865, of the joint resolution adopied 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, proposing the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

To Major Wright, that event was of gre 
personal importance. This fine gentleman,a 
great citizen of Philadelphia, was a slave Loy 
of about 10 years of age when slavery was 
abolished in the United States. 

He was old enough then to know the full 
meaning of slavery. He was young enough 
to be able to kindle within his breast a 
fierce determination to make of his life one 
of great usefulness not only to his race but 
to his Nation. And he succeeded in 
determination 


+ 








ween. 
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A few years ago, Ebony magazine, in an 
article devoted to Major Wright, described 
him as “the most amazing living Negro in 
America today.” 

Unfortunately, although he conceived the 
idea for an annual National Freedom Day 
observance, although he promoted it vig- 
crously for many years and was the indi- 
vidual primarily responsible for its adoption 
by the State of Pennsylvania and by the 
Congress, Major Wright did not live to ses 
this great dream of his come true. He died 


shortly before Senate Joint Resolution 37 
was passed by the two Houses of Congress, 
and enacted into law. 

National Freedom Day, however, will al- 


ways stand as a monument to his efforts. 
Maj. Richard Robert Wright was president 





of the Citizens & Southern Bank and Trust 
Co., of Philadelphia. Of 11 Negro banks in 


the United States, this one is the only one 
north of Mason-Dixon line. 
founded by Major Wright when he was about 
G6 years of age, in 1921. It is an outstand- 
ine Philadelphia institution and one of 
which all of us in Philadelphia are under- 
standably proud. 

The major, who earned his military rank 
in the Spanish-American War, was a distin- 
guished educator who had devoted 38 years 
to the presidency of the Georgia State Col- 
lege when he decided—at an age when most 
men are considering retirement or are al- 
retired—io go into the banking busi- 


h 
ne 


ready 
ness. 

Major Wright had always urged his stu- 
dents to seek business careers as the best 
method of proving the untruth of the 
theory prevailing among some whites that 
Negroes had no talent for business. He was 
trying his own advice. And he proved it 
was good advice, too, for Citizens & South- 
Bank and Trust Co. in Philadelphia 
emerged as one of the strongest banks in 
Philadelphia when disaster hit the banking 
business in 1933. 

Maior Wright, realizing at 66 that he knew 
very little about the business he intended 
to enter, enrolled in a banking class at the 
University of Pennsylvania, along with one 
of his sons, Emanuel. Together they learned 
the banking business, and together they laid 
groundwork for the formation of the 
Citizens & Southern Bank and Trust Co. 

This bank was started with $125,000 in 
capital raised from 300 Negro stockholders. 
The original stock sold at $125 a share. In 
‘1945 it was quoted at $143 on the open 
market 

The bank weathered two depressions be- 
cause the main criterion for cperation of this 
bank was character. Major Wright believed 
that character was more important than col- 
lateral. There are many legends about his 
theories of banking, often somewhat unor- 
thodox, but there is general agreement in 
Philadelphia that this bank has been man- 
aged well. Major Wright breathed the warm 
air of human kindness into the banking 
business and it paid dividends. 

One of the great moments of his life was 
the enactment into Pennsylvania law of a 
national freedom day observance in our 
The annual observances at which he 
presided in Philadelphia were truly inspiring 
and it was always a great pleasure for 
me to participate. 


Mr. President, I include as part of my re- 


the 


state 


events, 


marks an article on Major Wright printed in 
the April 1945 issue of Reader’s Digest con- 
densed fr This article 


om the Progressive. 
entitled “Massa, Tell 'Em We're Rising,” by 
Webb Waldron, describes the great career of 
Major Wright and telis of the day when the 
young ex-slave, attending a school for Negro 
children near Atlanta, met the head of the 
Freedmen'’s Bureau, Gen. O. O. Howard. 
When the general asked what message the 
children of this school would like to send to 
the people who were contributing to this 


It was. 


school Richard Wright rose in the back row 
and said: 

*‘Massa, tell ’em we're rising.” 

Years later, when Major Wright became 
President of Georgia State College for Ne- 
groes, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sent him 
this congratulatory message: 

“Man, you're not rising, you're risen.” 

I ask that the entire article be printed. 

The article follows: 


“Massa, TELL "EM WE'RE RISING! 
“(Condensed from The Progressive) 
“(Webb Waldron) 


“The extraordinary career of Richard R. 
Wright, born a slave and now leading 
Negro banker of the United States 


“When Richard Robert Wright had taught 
school for 50 years, he decided to quit. Born 
a slave, he had risen to be president of a Negro 
college in the South, a distinguished member 
of his race. Now he thought he’d better give 
younger teachers a chance. But Wright was 
only retiring from teaching, not from life. 

“*For years I had been telling my graduates 
to get into business,’ he says. ‘But they 
would come back, and tell me there were too 
many handicaps for a Negro. I realized that 
the worst handicap was a firm belief among 
both whites and Negroes that the Negro 
hadn't any head for business. I thought it 
was up to me to disprove it.’ 

“So, at 66, Wright became a banker. That 
was in 1921. Today, at 90, a trim, vigorous 
man with fine-cut features, white hair and 
sharp dark eyes, Wright is the leading Negro 
banker of the United States, president of the 
Citizens & Southern Bank & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. He thinks that his best 
years are still ahead. 

“Every working day from 8:30 to 6 o'clock 
Wright sits in his small, crowded office, busy 
with telephone, correspondence, Negro and 
white callers discussing loans and payments, 
the affairs of his race. 

“To get the full drama of this man’s accom- 
plishments, glance back to the day more than 
80 years ago when news of Negro freedom 
came to a south Georgia plantation. Harriet, 
Dick Wright’s mother, went to her mistress. 
‘Are we really free?’ she said fearfully. Re- 
assured, she gathered up her children and 
wandered, afoot, 200 miles northward. After 
many months, near Atlanta she found a 
school that had been opened to teach Negro 
children to read and write. Dick, then aged 
11, entered at once. 

“One day the head of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, General O. O. Howard, visited the school. 
‘What message shall I take from you children 
to the people in the North who are helping 
you’? he asked. A boy rose in the back row. 
‘Massa, tell ’em we’re rising!’ 

“That striking answer of little Dick Wright 
reached the ears of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
fighter for human liberty, and Whittier im- 
mortalized the phrase in his poem Howard at 
Atianta. Thousands of times the words of 
Dick Wright have been repeated in lectures, 
sermons and songs. They became the slogan 
of a rising race. 

“Dick Wright pushed on through school, 
finally graduated from Atlanta University. 
Then he started a school of his own for Negro 
children, tuition 50 cents a month. One day 
a mother came with 25 cents—one ‘ition,’ she 
said, half the money for her little girl’s first 
month's schooling. Soon she brought in the 
other 25, making it ‘tuition.’ 

“When Dick Wright was appointed first 
president of Georgia State College for Negroes, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sent him a mes- 
sage: ‘Man, you're not rising, you're risen!’ 
Wright was president of that college for 20 
years, fighting for the right of Negro boys and 
girls to an education not only in handicrafts 
and farming but in science, languages and 
the arts. 

“Then came the decision to start a bank. 
In his teaching days Wright had organized a 
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national Nezro teachers’ association. Now he 
wrote several hundred Negro teachers al] Over 
the United States, asking whether they'd like 
to buy shares in a new bank to be owned anq 
run by Negroes. Entirely on his name he 
raised $156,250. Then he visited various 
cities to determine where to locate the bank. 
Finally he fixed on Philadelphia. To a man, 
the leading bankers of Philadelphia adviseq 
him against it. There were enough banks in 
Philadelphia, they assured him, and besides 
he didn’t know anything about banking, 
‘That Just made me determined to go ahead,’ 
say Wright. 

“He had three grown sons, all college grad- 
uates, and he persuaded the youngest, Eman- 
uel, to join him in the banking adventure, 
Father and son enrolled in a course in bank- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while, Wright bought and remodeled an old 
building in a section of Philadelphia that was 
predominantly Negro. 

“The Citizens & Southern opened with 
$125,000 capital and 300 Negro stockholders. 
From the start, Wright used his bank.as a 
means of creating better relations between 
white and colored people. For instance, the 
streets in that area were unpaved. Wright 
got up a petition to the city fathers which 
was signed by hundreds of people, black and 
white. Ultimately the district got everything 
it asked for, pavements, street lights, traffic 
lights. ‘That bank is the best thing that ever 
came into this part of town,’ said a white 
shopkeeper. 

“Wright promotes thrift among the people 
of his district, colored and white. ‘The Negro 
is often said to ke thriftless and unreliable,’ 
he says, ‘but as a banker I have never been 
able to see any difference between white and 
Negro. There are thrifty and thriftless peo- 
ple among them both in about the same 
proportions.’ 

“He encourages individual initiative by 
lending money to ambitious youngsters. One 
time four young white men came to ask his 
edvice about starting a hat factory. ‘I looked 
them over. They had saved about $400,’ he 
says. ‘I told them when they had their plans 
ready to come back and tell me what they 
needed. Ultimately I lent those boys $10,000. 
They made good, and paid back every cent 
of it.’ 

“Another man who wanted to start a 
sweater factory locked all over the city for 
credit before he came to Wright. ‘I thought 
he had character,’ Wrig?.t told me. ‘Char- 
acter is more important than collateral. So 
I lent him $300 to get started. Last year that 
man banked $219,000 with us.’ 

“Dozens of small Negro enterprises in 
Philadelphia, such as laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments, groceries, bakeries, and 
schools, have got started or survived crises by 
the help of Wright’s bank. 

“Of course there are handicaps for the 
Negro in business,’ Wright said, ‘but I 
always say to a young man Starting out, 
“Don’t have a chip on your shoulder, don’t 
be aggressive.” Go ahead straightforwardly 
as if you expected to be treated like anybody 
else, and you usually will be. Your ability 
and honesty will do more to put you ahead 
than your color will hold you back.’ 

“In the South it’s different,’ he told me. 
‘But the South today is going ahead more 
rapidly than the North in tolerance and fair 
play for the Negro. I predicted 25 years ago 
that this would be true, and it is.’ 

“The president of a large downtown Phila- 
delphia bank, after telling me that he’d be 
proud to walk up Broad Street with Wright 
because he admired him so much as a man, 
added hesitantly: ‘But I don’t think he’s 
hard-boiled enough to be a good banker. 
Why, the other day the Major—everybody 
calls Wright “Major” because he was a pay- 
master with that rank in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War—the Major came in here asking my 
“Ma- 





advice about making a certain loan. 








ior.” I said, “you’d be crazy to make such @ 
‘oan! That man hasn’t got anything!”’ 
“«y yepeated this remark to Wright. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘maybe I’ll make that loan anyway. 
I thil k the man has character.’ 

“A member of Wright’s board of directors 
told me that sometimes when the board has 
turned down a loan Wright goes ahead any- 





i 


“Of course,’ the Major commented, ‘every 
in the world gets fooled on borrowers 
i loses money, but it’s a curious thing that 
1) those loans we've never lost a cent.’ 

“One time a group of Negro professional 
men formed a corporation, borrowed money 
from Wright’s bank, hired a manager, and 
started alaundry. It looked like a sure thing. 
But the management was bad, and the busi- 
ness failed. Since it was a corporation, no 
lividual was liable for the debt. Yet the 
rporators raked up all available assets 
ind repaid the bank in full. ‘I failed to 
make sure the company had good manage- 
ment,’ Wright says. ‘But my estimate of the 
character of those men was right.’ 

“Loans to churches are often considered by 
banks in the nature of charity. Wright’s 

nk has loaned money to over 100 Negro 
churches in and around Philadelphia, and 
every obligation has been met. 

“Recently he called in 20 white business- 
who had banked with him for years and 
isked if they had any kicks or suggestions. 

es, I have a kick,’ one of them said. ‘Why 
did you ask only white men here today? The 

xt time get some Negro businessmen, too. 
all dealing with you together.’ Wright’s 
eless efforts to break down barriers be- 
een the races in a business way has had 

s effect. 

“In the 1933 banking crisis, the Citizens & 
Southern was one of the first Philadelphia 

s to reopen. ‘Some of those big down- 

wn banks whose presidents had advised me 

to stay out of banking,’ said the Major with 
2 humorous squint, ‘didn’t reopen at all.’ 

“Today the bank’s $125 shares are worth 
$143 in open market. The bank has some 
10,000 Negro depositors, 1,000 white deposi- 
rs. Total deposits are $2,312,000. A small 
ink for a big town, perhaps, but a big bank 

implications for the Negro people. To- 
the United States has 11 Negro banks. 
ther ten are in the South. 
“On the wall of Wright’s office is a photo- 
graph of the first meeting of the National 
Negro Bankers Association, which Wright or- 
zed. Here is a picture of the airplane 
t Wright bought tn 1939 and sent, with a 
, On a good-will flight to Haiti and 
then on a trip around the Negro colleges in 
the South. That trip did much to promote 
the enlistment of Negro youth in our air 
torces, 

“And here is a picture of this year’s celebra- 
tion of National Preedom Day, the day on 
which President Lincoln signed the Joint 
Resolution of Congress proposing the Thir- 

h Amendment, and thus insured the 
egal end of slavery. The Major originated 
he idea of celebrating this day—February 1— 

d already it is observed in many States. As 

and his associates conceive it, National 
Freedom Day is not only a celebration of 

ro freedom but a day to challenge bond- 

e everywhere, to assert the right to freedom 
of all men. 

, ‘Tell them we are rising’ has a con- 
tly widening meaning as the Major 
ts it.’ 
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I also include Senate Joint Resolution 37 
introduced by me as part of my remarks, 
with Senate Report No. 761, House Re- 

port No. 2395, and a copy of the public law. 
Both reports express the feeling of the re- 
ive Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
es that the observance of National 
com Day will promote the spreading of 
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good will and good relations between the 
races: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 37 


“Joint resolution requesting the President to 
proclaim February 1 as National Preedom 
Day 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the lst day 

proclaim February 1 as National Freedom 
Day for the purpose of commemorating the 
signing by President Abraham Lincoln, on 
February 1, 1865, of the joint resolution 
adopted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States, propos- 
ing the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America; 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe the day with appropriate cere- 
monies and thanksgiving.” 


“Senate Report 761 


“REQUESTING THE PRESIDENT To PROCLAIM 
FEBRUARY 1 AS NATIONAL FREEDOM Day 


“Mr. Witzey, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report |to 
accompany S. J. Res. 37]: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. J. Res. 37) requesting 
the President to proclaim February 1 as Na- 
tional Freedom Day, having considered the 
same, do now report the bill to the Senate 
favorably, with amendments, and recommend 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 


“AMENDMENTS 


“On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
‘and.’ 

“On page 1, line 4, strike out the word ‘re- 
quested.’ 

“On page 1, line 10, after the word ‘Amer- 
ica’, insert a period and strike out all of the 
language following down to the end. 

“The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate the Ist of February of each year as 
National Freedom Day to commemorate the 
signing by President Abraham Lincoln, on 
February 1, 1865, of the joint resolution 
adopted by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, proposing 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

“STATEMENT 

“This committee believes that the passage 
of this resolution will tend to promote good 
relations between the races.” 

“House Report 2295 
“REQUESTING THE PRESIDENT TO PROCLAIM FEB- 
RUARY 1 AS NATIONAL FREEDOM Day 

“Mr. Reep of Illinois, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, submitted the following re- 
port (to accompany S. J. Res. 37): 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
37), requesting the President to proclaim 
February 1 as National Freedom Day, having 
considered the same, report favorably t} 
on without amendment and recommend that 
the joint resolution do pass. 


ere- 


“STATEMENT 

“The purpose of the resolution is to au- 
thorize the President of the United States 
to issue a proclamation designating Febru- 
ary 1 of each year as National Freedom Day, 
commemorating the signing by President 
Lincoln on February 1, 1865, of the joint reso- 
lution proposing the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

“The committee feels that the enactment 
of this resolution will go far toward the 
spreading of good will and the promotion 
of a better understanding and harmonious 
the white and colored 
citizens of the United § es.” 


cooperation 


among 


AS edad 
JADE GG 
“[Public Law 842—80th Cong.] 
“[Ch. 755 
“Senate Joint Resolution 37 

“Joint resolution requesting the President to 

proclaim February 1 as National Freedom 

Day 

“Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized to issue a procla- 
mation designating the Ist day of Feb 
of each year as National Freedom Day for 
the purpose of commemorating the signing 
by President Abraham Lincoln, on February 
1, 1865, of the joint resolution adopted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, proposing the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

“Approved June 30, 1948.” 


2d Sess.] 
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Colleague Lauds Hen. C. Wayland 
Brooks, of Illinois, for Aiding the 
Nation’s Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 29), 1948 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter I have received from my col- 
league, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota, Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1948 
The Honorable C. WAYLAND Brooks, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Brooks: As one of the junior 
members of the Eightieth Congress, after 
having served as governor of my State, Min- 
ta, I realize the tremendous re 
ity placed upon leadership tn any public serv- 
ice. I have come to appreciate deeply the 
able and devoted public service which you 
have rendered in the Eightieth Congres As 
we come to the close of this Congress, I W 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
splendid manner in which you, as chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, handled the appro} } 
Department of Agriculture. You were at all 
times patient 









nesc 


Driat ns for 


and courteous and you «¢ 


charged your duties with great understand- 
ing 

Although I was not a mem! ( 
mittee, I was a member of the S ( 
mittee on Agriculture and I am ¢ 
ciative of your leadership and help in s ‘- 





ing passage of th 


sible the finan 





no nre ram for Amer y evita. Ran 


- s at aia 
addition, many membe 
culture Committee are deeply appreciative of 
your suggestion that we ret tin Dr. H. C. M 
Case, director of agricultural economics, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Tilinois, as 
the committee's chief legislative ¢ I 
Case’s understanding oi riculture al t 
nomics, not only in the United Stat 


Europe and A as well, I 
of information wh } 
ing the long-range farm pr am, 
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Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION Cr REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. CHAPLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF.NEW JERSEY 
N THE HOUS? OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


i a = 7 + ~ ~ ts » ; 
a OLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 


1246, pri to the national elections of 
that year i epublican Party issued a 
statement of ppl S, policies, and ob- 


jectives. I was a deciaration to the peo- 
ple of the Nation as to what its candi- 
dates for Congres ss stood for, and what 
they would be expected to ena act into law 
if elected. A majority of the Members 
elected were Republicans. 

It is therefore appropriate to look at 
the declaration in their party statement 
on the subject of labor-management re- 
lations. It reads as follows: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collective aly with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargainin and strength- 


must be protected 
ened if we are to have real jobs and pros- 
perity for all 


y 
S 





For that purpose. we believe that Govern- 
ment decisions should not be substituted 
for free agreement, _ governmental ma- 
chinery t yte acet sae settlement of 





disputes should be caer red, 
Demands of either side must be kept with- 
in the bounds of reason and fairness and 


t recognize the rights of the 


aA 


both sides mu 


nave? shite 
general public. 


~ 


] 


Ve have kept that pledze. 


The conditions that gave rise to a pub- 


lic demand for labor and management 
to settle in a more orderly way the dif- 


ferences between them, created the 
1ecessity for a law that would recognize 
not only the inalienable rights of both 
labor and management but also recog- 
nize the public welfare as paramount. 
The labor-management law passed by 
the Eightieth Congress has done this. 

The overwhelming support given to the 
bill in both House and Senate ey the 
members of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties ; can be taken as un- 
mistakable evidence of the merit of the 
law and of the public demand for such a 
law. 

Congress pas 
Truman's | veto. 


ed the act over President 

The vote showed that 
nearly four-fifths of all Members of Con- 
press aha 1 in overriding the veto. In 
the House cf Representatives the vote 
was 331 to 83, only lshortof4tol. The 
Senate vote was 68 to 25, or 6 more than 


that : apr $x thirde mai 


Vrbissi US majority 0. tae 





senators Voting. 
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It is also interesting to note that in the 
House of Representatives the vote to 
override the veto consisted of 225 Repub- 
licans and 106 Democrats. And to sus- 
tain the veto there were only 11 Republi- 
CN EE 
the Republica 
mous and the 
than a majorii 
In the Senate ' 
Republicans f 
Democrats 20 
the veto wer 
Democrats. 

The immen 
to enact the | 
not need any 
tion. It was 
public opinior 

How has tt 
natural and a 
A study of th 
enactment, I: 
It is that the 

An exam)» 
war .periady 
1945, anit Ht tie 
portunity of c 
the law becan 
From the reg 
States Burea 
evident that 
ably improvir 
tions as inte 
demanded by 

This is stri 
that, since th 
tions Act b 
manufacturi: 
the private-} 
creased subs 
under the olc 
They have bi 
under the ne 
reduction in strikes of 49 percent. 

The ener of workers involved in 
new strikes each month from VJ-day 
until the new labor act was 337,000 each 
month. The average number of workers 
so involved since the act is 131,009. This 
is a reduction of 61 percent under the 
new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the av- 
erage number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 17,213,000 
per month. Under the new law this fig- 
ure has been cut to 2,613,000 per month. 

It is encouraging to also noite that the 
record shows that notwithstanding such 
a considerable decrease in strikes that 
working corditions have continued to 
improve. Wages have continued to rise, 
more leisure time has been made avail- 
able through a shorter workweek and 
average hourly earnings also have in- 
creased. 

The vital poini is that labor is making 
these gains under the new law through 
peaceful, collective bargaining, whereas 
before the new labor act gains were more 
frequently made through costly strikes. 
Wage increases through peaceful nego- 
tiation are vastly more apap to ell 
concerned than wage increases obtained 
at the expense of lost wages aa lost pro- 
duction. Thus the new labor act is pro- 

viding a better annual wase for workers 
and a mere constant and increasing sup- 
sa if things urgently needed as a solvent 
q ; ‘ip 
a. 
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During 1946, the peak year in w ork 
stoppages, workers lost 116,000,000 man. 
days, while at present the annual rate 
is running about a fourth as m On 
the basis of higher wage rat , the 
ines ta workers wonld ke tr weece 
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union dues unless the worker has volun- 
tarily authorized the employer to do so. 

It gives protection to welfare funds in 
the interest of the union members. 
When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain that the money will be used for 
these purposes and noi for other purposes 
of the union leaders. 

In further protecting the interest of 
union members it requires unions, in or- 
der to be recognized as labor organiza- 
tions under the Wagner Act, to t ell their 
members how much money they take in, 
where they get it, and what they spen d 
it for, and to disclose what they pay thei! 
officers, how much they charge for dues, 

he grounds on which they suspend or 
expel members, and other matters that 
the members are entitled to know 

In an effort to premote the principle 
of negotiation instead of arbitrary and 
precipitous strike s-or lock-outs, to th 
detriment of the workers and all oth 
partics, including the public, it requires 
unions and employers, when labor con- 
tracts come to an end, to negotiate for 
60 days before engaging in a strike or 
lock-out. 

Another practice which the bill seeks 
to correct in the interest of innocent 
parties s not Cirectly connected with a 

articular labor dispute is by prohibiting 











untens, by jurisdictional strikes and boy- 
cotts, from trying to get control over 
employees who have not chosen the 
union as their bargaining agent or who 
have chosen another union as their bar- 


gaining agent. . 
T. protect long-established crait 


oo 
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bid strikes—and authorizes it to take a 
secret ballot of employees before a strike, 
if the union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as employ- 
ers, to bargain in good faith when em- 
ployees choose the union as their bar- 

lining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use 
fair procedures and to render fair deci- 
sions whether the cases involve charges 
against employers or charges against 
unions, 

Recognizing the necessity to have a 
law that will at all times be fair in its 
operations as between employer and em- 
ployee, the Congress in enacting the law 
et up a joint committee of Congress to 
study labor-management relations. If 
delects in the law appear, we will change 
the law. We will not stubbornly resist 
change. It is our desire to make the law 
fair, Just, and workable in its application 
to all parties, including the public. 

Throughout my entire service in the 
Congress, I have been sympathetic to the 

use of labor. I continue to be. I be- 

ve that this law which was so over- 
vhelmingly passed by Congress is a good 
law. It may need some changes in cer- 

in particulars, but in the main it has 
proven fair and just, and, I believe with 
honest administration, it will prove high- 
ly satisfactory to all parties concerned, 
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including the public, and will bring a 
greater measure of peace to the indus- 
trial scene than we have known for many 
years. 





A Hopeful Plan for World Peace 


IARKS 


SMITH 
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1948 


r. Speaker, I 
insert in the 


r. George D. 
my district, 
1 for World 


satement, it is 
has given the 
onsiderable 
tf: ieterest 
¢ he pres- 
n illuminating 


‘RLD PEACE 
oson) 
iscuss the many 
+ Marshall plan 
guess as to its 
1e knowledge of 
1e ecoomic prob- 
arresting thing 
ae Truman doc- 
for economic re- 
the containment 
sal of their vari- 
the whole prob- 
r plans are stop- 
1 to meet an im- 
» thinking beyond 
2 that unless we 
1d at ail costs, we 
are lost—that the time Ior all other measures 
has passed, and the one issue we must face 
is that of stopping communism in its tracks, 
now or never. 

Anyone with a sense of historical perspec- 
tive, or with a knowledge of the inexorable 
logic of time, cannot fail to remember that 
we Americans have proposed some 12 dif- 
ferent plans for restoring European economy 
and saving the world from dictatorship, all 
within the past 30 years. Here they are: 

Wilson’s fourteen points. 

Washington disarmament treaties. 

Kellogg pack to outlaw war. 

The Dawes plan to restore European econ- 
omy. 

The Young plan. 

The Stimson doctrine to prevent aggres- 
sion. 

Neutrality Act of 1936—Roosevelt plan. 

Quarantine plan of F. D. R. 

The four freedoms. 

The Atlantic Charter. 

The Yalta declaration—and now. 

The Truman doctrine. 

We have found from past experience that 
none of these plans has worked for one rea- 
son or a dozen. Yet we have seized upon 
the Marshall plan as if it were the one and 
only hope of salvation for Europe, and indeed 
in the long run for ourselves. Since no one 
else has dared to suggest that there is y 
other way, or that there are certain alterna- 
tives, I am forced to undertake that task 
myself, and to propose what may imperti- 
nently be called the Brabson plan. If so, it 
is based upon four well-defined premises, 


auy 


A5179 


all derived from the pages of European his- 
tory and the lessons of elementary economics. 

My first premise is that no single racial 
group, or nation, if you prefer, has ever 
been able to conquer and hold all of Europe 
for any substantial period of time, and there 
is no evidence that any one nation can do 
so within the foreseeable future. Practically 
all the major European nations have tried 
it under sociological and economic conditions 
far more favorable to one power domination 
than will ever exist again. All of them 
failed miserably in their attempts. The list 
includes the Russians, the Germans under 
their different leaders, the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Spanish, and even combinations of 
these powers with others. 


My critics will, of course, argue that this 
is a different era in history, that modern 
weapons have changed the picture; that a 


modern military machine can now be built 


up so strong as to be impr*2nable to attack 


from without or within; that warfare is now 
of the total population’ total resources 
variety, involving all econgmic aspects, and 
hence ary nation once dominated and or- 
gani.ed into such a pattern could never 


hope to extricate itself. And then.to og 

ne for once and for all, my_ critics will 
patiently remind me that this is the atomic 
age. 

Most of these same arguments could have 
been and doubtless were m: 
poleon seemed to be trampling all E 
under heel; when Bismarck planted t} 


1 








eagle over Paris, Copenhagen, Prague, and 
Vienna; when Peter the Great conquered all 
eastern Europe, .and even when the S; h 
Armada sailed for England. But there was 
something in each age and circumstance 
which prevented the final censumm: 1 of 
European dictatorship. Was it a lack of 
sufficient racial integrity to hold the conquer- 
ing armies together? Was it an inherent in- 
ability of the many divergent peoples of 
Europe to become united under a single pat- 
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tern of any nationalist design? 

My second premise is that no single racial 
group or nation can impose its econom 
wage, and property system upon the whole 








of Europe for any substantial period « 
That, too, has been tried time and again 
throughout the various countries of Europe 
ever since the days of Julius Caesar. But 


the invariable reaction has been re 





a period of growing resentment, and the 
eventual discarding or evolution into some- 
thing else. The outstanding mark of the 
genius of the maj ices of Europe has been 
their individual al y to build up each for 
themselves a separate economic and prop- 
erty system, suited to their own s their 


climate, and to the demands of their par- 


ticular racial temperament. 





It is no mere accident of birth, for exam- 
ple, that the English system of proprietor- 
ship varies in many respects f i at of 
White Russia of pre-Soviet day It was tl 
nature of the soil and the kind of crops th 
could be grown upon it, the climate and the 
dispersion of the population, the ethnologi- 
cal background and temperament of thi 
ples—all combining, which were r¢ nsible 
for the differences in their economi ys- 
tem 

These differences, all ingrained into the 
various racial stocks of Europe over a period 
of thousands of years are almost ¢: im- 
mutable as the soil é n ut 
which they grov T ink that - 
nomic systems of En France, G 
Spain, or the Scandi n pec t 
changed over the week end by a decree f n 
Moscow is to say the least a rather st ling 
and improbable assumption. 

My third premise is that the whole Com- 


munist sys 


tem is built upon a seri 
and unproven postulate 


, most Ol whl 
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De} Comm ric 
2 t i e 
I fully appreciated not only your keen inter- 
est i ural problems, but Dr. Case's 
outstanding work. 

With deep personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
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EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHAPLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF.NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUS*. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


4 “YOLVERTON. 
1946, prior 
that year the Republican Party issued a 
statement of principles, policies, and ob- 
jectives. It was a deciaration to the peo- 
ple of the Nation as to what its candi- 
dates for Congress stood for, and what 
they would be expected to enact into law 
if elected. A majority of the Members 
elected were Republicans. 

It is therefore appropriate to look at 
the declaration in their party statement 
on the subject of labor-management re- 
lations. It reads as follows: 

We reaffirm our belief in the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of com- 
petitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened if we are to have real jobs and pros- 
perity for all. 

For that purpose we believe that Govern- 
decisions should not be substituted 
for free agreement, but governmental ma- 
chinery to promote peaceful settlement of 
disputes should be improved. 

Demands of either side must be kept with- 
in the bounds of reason and fairness and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 


— I nithtic 
general public. 


Mr. Speaker, in 
to the national elections of 





We have kept that pledge. 

The conditions that gave rise to a pub- 
labor and management 
to settle in a more orderly way the adif- 
ferences between them, created the 
necessity for a law that would recognize 
not only the inalienable rights of both 
labor and management but also recog- 
nize the public welfare as paramount. 
The labor-management law passed by 
the Eichtieth Congress has done this. 

The overwhelming support given to the 
bill in both House and Senate by the 
members of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties can be taken as un- 
mistakable evidence of the merit of the 
law and of the public demand for such a 
law. 

Congress passed the act over President 
Truman’s veto. The vote showed that 
nearly four-fifths of all Members of Con- 
gress joined in overriding the veto. In 
the House of Representatives the vote 
was 331 to 83, only l short of 4tol. The 
Senate vote was 68 to 25, or 6 more than 


lic. demmend for 


ra vcr + “my th - ‘ Yate Fr +} 
the necessary two-thirds majority of the 
Sana 





MULALLY. 
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It is also interesting to note that in the 
House of Representatives the vote to 
override the veto consisted of 225 Repub- 
licans and 106 Democrats. And to sus- 
tain the veto there were only 11 Republi- 
can votes and 71 Democrat votes. Thus 
the Republican vote was almost unani- 
mous and the Democrat vote far more 
than a majority of the Democrats voting. 
In the Senate the division by parties was: 
Republicans for overriding the veto 48, 

emocrats 20. In favor of sustaining 
the veto were 3 Republicans and 22 
Democrats. 

The immensity of the favorable vote 
to enact the law tells a story that does 
not need any emphasizing or explana- 
tion. It was the voice of an aroused 
public opinion. 

How has the law worked? This is a 
natural and appropriate question to ask. 
A study of the facts before and after its 
enactment, I think, will give the answer. 
It is that the trog- has worked well. 

An exais 2ation of the entire post- 
war .Derbaig from VJ-day, August 15, 
1945, arid’ Mize present affords a fair op- 
portunity of comparison before and after 
the law became effective, August 22, 1947. 
From the regular reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is 
evident that the new law is unquestion- 
ably improving labor-management rela- 
tions as intended by Congress and as 
demanded by the people. 

This is strikingly true when it is noted 
that, since the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act became effective, strikes in 
manufacturing industries, mining, and 
the private-building industry have de- 
creased substantially. Work stoppages 
under the old law averaged 395 a month. 
They have been cut to an average of 201 
under the new law. This represents a 
reduction in strikes of 49 percent. 

The number of workers involved in 
new strikes each month from VJ-day 
until the new labor act was 337,000 each 
month. The average number of workers 
so involved since the act is 131,000. This 
is a reduction of 61 percent under the 
new law. 

From VJ-day until the new act the av- 
erage number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,000 
per month. Under the new law this fig- 
ure has been cut to 2,613,000 per month. 

It is encouraging to also noite that the 
record shows that notwithstanding such 
a considerable decrease in strikes that 
working corditions have continued to 
improve. Wages have continued to rise, 
more leisure time has been made avail- 
able through a shorter workweek and 
average hourly earnings also have in- 
creased. 

The vital point is that labor is making 
these gains under the new law through 
peaceful, collective bargaining, whereas 
before the new labor act gains were more 
frequently made through costly strikes. 
Wage increases through peaceful nego- 
tiation are vastly more important to ail 
concerned than wage increases obtained 
at the expense of lost wages and lost pro- 
duction. Thus the new labor act is pro- 
viding a better annual wase for workers 
and a mere constant and increasing sup- 
ply of things urgently needed as a solvent 


for high prices. 
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: During 1946, the peak year in work 
stoppages, Workers lost 116,000,000 man- 
days, while at present the annual rate 
is running about a fourth as much, On 
the basis of higher wage rates, the say. 
ings to workers would ke in excess of a 
billion dollars a year, 

Under the new labor act’s sound prin- 
ciples our country is building a rule of 
reason for cooperation between employ- 
ers and employees for their mutual ben- 
efit and for the good of all our people, 

I shall analyze briefly the provisions of 
the bill. 

It is important to note that the rights 
of workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively remains in the new law in 
the same language as in the Wagner Act. 
Likewise, with no change from the old 
law it forbids employers to interfere with 
the employees or to threaten or coerce 
them when they exercise those rights. 

Workers are protected from violence 
and intimidation by the provisions of the 
bill that forbid unions to beat up workers 
or to threaten or coerce workers to force 
them into a union or force them to choose 
one union when they wish to choose 
another. 

Free speech is guaranteed to both em- 
ployers and unions. Each is allowed to 
talk to workers as long as they do not 
threaten workers or try to bribe them to 
join or not to join a union. 

It protects individual rights by pro- 
hibiting employers and unions by agree- 
ment between themselves to force work- 
ers to join the union and to pay dues to 
it unless the majority of the workers by 
secret ballot have voted in favor of the 
agreement, and even then it forbids de- 
priving a man of his job by denying union 
membership to him as long as he is will- 
ing to pay initiation fees and dues. 

It also forbids employers to check off 
union dues unless the worker has volun- 
tarily authorized the employer to do so. 

It gives protection to welfare funds in 
the interest of the union members. 
When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain that the money will be used for 
these purposes and not for other purposes 
of the union leaders. 

In further protecting the interest of 
union members it requires unions, in or- 
der to be recognized as labor organiza- 
tions under the Wagner Act, to teil their 
members how much money they take in, 
where they get it, and what they spend 
it for, and to disclose what they pay their 
officers, how much they charge for dues, 
the grounds on which they suspend or 
expel members, and other matters that 
the members are entitled to know. 

In an effort to premote the principle 
of negotiation instead of arbitrary and 
precipitous strikes or lock-outs, to the 
detriment of the workers and all other 
parties, including the public, it requires 
unions and employers, when labor con- 
tracts come to an end, to negotiate for 
60 days before engeging in a strike or 
lock-out. 


Another practice which the bill seeks 
to correct in the interest of innocent 
parties not directly connected with a 
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particular labor dispute is by pronibitins 
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untens, by jurisdictional strikes and boy- 
cotts, from trying to get control over 
employees who have not chosen the 
union as their bargaining agent or who 
have chosen another union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

~ To protect long-established craft 
unions it forbids the Labor Board, which 
administers the Wagner Act, to compel 
skilled workers to bargain through an 
industrial union when they wish to bar- 
cain through a craft union. 

Recognizing that Communists and 
other subversive influences have sought 
at times to get control of unions and 
use them for their purposes, and, fur- 
ther recognizing that these individuals 
cover their activitieswith secrecy, and 
remain unknown as Communists to the 
loyal and patriotic workers in the union, 
the bill in an effort to protect union 
members from such influences, requires 
unions, in order to be recognized as labor 
organizations under the Wagner Act, to 
file affidavits of their officers saying the 
officers are not Communists or fellow 
travelers. 

It forbids corporations to use stock- 
holders’ money for political purposes and 
forbids unions to use members’ money 
for political purposes. 

To preserve equality before the law, 
it makes unions subject to suits for dam- 
es the same as individuals, corpora- 
ms, and other organizations, when 
ey break their contracts or engage in 
unlawful activities. 

To protect the public against strikes 
that imperil the public health or safety, 
the bill enables the President in such 
cases to delay for a time such strikes, 
es he did in the great coal strike early 
this year. 

The Conciliation Service is set up as 
an independent agency. It is directed 
to try to prevent strikes—it cannot for- 
bid strikes—and authorizes it to take a 

ecret ballot of employees before a strike, 
if the union is willing. 

It requires unions, as well as employ- 
ers, to bargain in good faith when em- 
ployees choose the union as their bar- 

ining agent. 

It requires the Labor Board to use 
fair procedures and to render fair deci- 
sions whether the cases involve charges 
against employers or charges against 
unions. 

Recognizing the necessity to have a 
aw that will at all times be fair in its 
operations as between employer and em- 
ployee, the Congress in enacting the law 

t up a joint committee of Congress to 

udy labor-management relations. If 
aelects in the law appear, we will change 

ne We will not stubbornly resist 
hange. It is our desire to make the law 
fair, just, and workable in its application 
to all parties, including the public. 

Throughout my entire service in the 
ongress, I have been sympathetic to the 
use of labor. I continue to be. I be- 


7 


on 
( 

} 
Ai 


eve that this law which was so over- 
Wwhelmingly passed by Congress is a good 
1w. It may need some changes in cer- 

in particulars, but in the main it has 
proven fair and just, and, I believe with 
h onest administration, it will prove high- 
ly satisfactory to all parties concerned, 


including the public, and will bring a 
greater measure of peace to the indus- 
trial scene than we have known for many 
years. 





A Hopeful Plan for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD a statement by Mr. George D. 
Brabson, a constituent of my district, 
entitled “A Hopeful Plan for World 
Peace.” 

From a reading of this statement, it is 
evident that Mr. Brab has given the 


subject which he discus onsiderable 
thought. It should be or is terest 
to all who are concerned -e pres- 


ent world situation. It is an illuminating 
study. 
A HOPEFUL PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 
(By George D. Brabson) 

No one can intelligently discuss the many 
and involved phases of the Marshall plan 
or make even a calculated guess as to its 
likely outcome without some knowledge of 
our previous ventures into the ecoomic prob- 
lems of Europe. The most arresting thing 
about the Marshall plan, the Truman doc- 
trine, and the other plans for economic re- 
habilitation in Europe and the containment 
of communism, is the refusal of their vari- 
ous proponents to deal with the whole prob- 
lem. They admit that their plans are stop- 
gap measures only, intended to meet an im- 
pending crisis, and they stop thinking beyond 
that point with the excuse that unless we 
meet that crisis head-on and at all cosis, we 
are lost—that the time for all other measures 
has passed, and the one issue we must face 
is that of stopping communism in its tracks, 
now or never. 

Anyone with a sense of historical perspec- 
tive, or with a knowledge of the inexorable 
logic of time, cannot fail to remember that 
we Americans have proposed some 12 dif- 
ferent plans for restoring European economy 
and saving the world from dictatorship, all 
within the past 30 years. Here they are: 

Wilson’s fourteen points. 

Washington disarmament treaties. 

Kellogg pack to outlaw war. 

The Dawes plan to restore European econ- 
omy. 

The Young plan. 

The Stimson doctrine to prevent aggres- 
sion, 

Neutrality Act of 1936—Roosevelt plan. 

Quarantine plan of F. D. R. 

The four freedoms. 

The Atlantic Charter. 

The Yaita declaration—and now. 

The Truman doctrine. 

We have found from past experience that 
none of these plans has worked for one rea- 
son or a dozen. Yet we have seized upon 
the Marshall plan as if it were the one and 


only hope of salvation for Europe, and indeed 
c 


in the long run for ourselves. Since no one 
else has dared to suggest that there is any 


other way, or that there are certain alterna- 
tives, I am forced to undertake that task 
myself, and to propose what may imperti- 
nently be called the Brabson plan. If so, it 
is based upon four well-defined premises, 
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all derived from the pages of European his- 
tory and the lessons of elementary economics. 

My first premise is that no single racial 
group, or nation, if you prefer, has ever 
been able to conquer and hold all of Europe 
for any substantial period of time, and there 
is no evidence that any one nation can do 
so within the foreseeable future. Practically 
all the major European nations have tried 
it under sociological and economic conditions 
far more favorable to one power domination 
than will ever exist again. All of them 
failed miserably in their attempts. The list 
includes the Russians, the Germans under 
their different leaders, the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Spanish, and even combinations of 
these powers with others. 

My critics will, of course, argue that this 
is a different era in history, that modern 
weapons have changed the picture; that a 
modern military machine can now be built 
up so strong as to be impr2nable to attack 
from without or within; that warfare is now 
of the total population’ total resources 
variety, involving all econgmic aspects, and 









henee ary nation once dominated and or- 
gan i into such a pattern coul never 
hope to extricate itself. And then.t Ra » 
me for once and for all, my_critits will 
patiently remind me that this is the atomic 
age. 

Most of these same arguments could ve 
been and doubtless were made when Na- 
poleon seemed to be trampling all E 
under heel; when Bismarck planted t} 
eagle over Par Copenhagen, Prague, and 
Vienna; when Peter the Great conquered all 
eastern Europe, and even when the 8; h 
Armada sailed for England. But there was 
something in each age and ci ance 
which prevented the final censumm; 1 of 
European dictatorship. Was it a lack of 
sufficient racial integrity to hold t c juer- 
ing armies together? Was it an inherent in- 
ability of the many divergent peoples of 
Europe to become united under a single pat- 
tern of any nationalist design? 

My second premise is that no single 1 il 
group or nation can impose its ec¢ 
wage, and property system upon t W e 


That, too, has been tried t 

throughout the various countries of Euro; 

ever since the days of Julius Caes B 

the invariable reactidn has been ri 

a period of g 
i 


of Europe for any substantial period of time 


Oowlng res 





eventual discarding or evolt n ) me- 
thing else The outstanding mark of the 
genius oi the major races of E pe | ber 
their individual ability to build up « 1 for 
themselves a separate economic and prop- 
erty system, suited to their ow: { their 
climate, and to the demands of thei: 


ticular racial temperament 
It is no mere 
ple, that the English system of proprietor- 


accident of birth, for exam- 





} 

ship varies in many respect I l 1at i 
White Russia of pre-Soviet day It was t! 
nature of the s 1d the kind of crops th 
could be grown upon it, the cli e and t 
dispersion of the population, the eth - 
cal background and temperament of the pe 
ples—all combining, which were re msible 
for the differences in their economic sys- 
tems. 

These differences, all ingrained into the 
various racial stocks of Europe over a period 
of thousands of years are almost ¢ im- 
mutable as the soil and the clim out of 


which they erov 4k think that t} ¢ di 
nomic systems of England, France, G : 


Spain, or the Scandinavian peopl. can be 
changed over the week end by a decree | 
Moscow 1s to say the least a rather 
and improbable assumption 

My third premise is that the whole Com- 
munist system is built upon a se! f i 


and unproven postulates, most of whicl 
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cf necessity become apparent within a rea- 

sonable P eriod of time, and which taken to- 

gether Will eventually bring about its own 

These dishonest assumptions 
fly summarized as follows: 

1. The assumption that an authoritarian 
form of government can produce the world’s 
goods without personal rewards or incen- 
tives, and can do the job as efficiently or 
as cheaply as unharassed human beings can 
do it for themselves. The idea has been tried 
out a thousand times under every possible 
clime and condition, and the invariable resuit 
has been failure. Soviet Russia 
best possibl 


munist a 


liquidation. 
may be brie 





today is the 
le proof of the falsity of that Com- 
ssumption. 
2. The second false assumpticn of the So- 
viets is that the people of western Europe 
and the two Americas are living under such 
desperate economic conditions and are in 
such poverty and despair, that they would 
gladly exchange their lot for the three square 
meals of communism, Now there is, of 
course, always a minor segment in any so- 
ciety—the failures, social misfits, and frus- 
trates—who are willing to exchange their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. That has 
been true ever since the days of Cain and 
Abel. But it most surely does not apply to 
the great mass of society in western Europe 

















and the Americas today. 
3. The third false assumption of the So- 
viets is the human species, 1. e., the 


common man, will ever be persuaded that 
communism is the answer to all his religious 


needs, 





d therefore the churches can be 
he priests dismissed, and all forms 
us worship abolished by a decree 
viet high priest—Mr. Stalin. That 
is such a basic fallacy that one would think 
hat no man wW ith common sense, not even 
a Russian, would believe it. And there is 
mounting ae at hand that notwith- 
standing their alleged naiveté a great many 
ymmon pe ple in Russia do not be- 





of the c 
lieve it. 

Yevertheless that sort of religious heresy 
is still a basic tenet in the Marxian philos- 
ophy. “Religion is the opiate of the peopie,” 
declared Lenin. His reason for saying so was 


perfectly obvious. Lenin knew full well that 
the cnly way to get communism over to the 


Russian peasant was to sell it as a way of 
life, a philosophy of social living, in short 
as a religion. To do that he had to dis- 
parage and, if possible, destroy the existing 
religion of the peasants—belief in the teach- 
ings of Christ. That the Soviets have at- 
tempted to do ever since. 

Of course, it cannot be done. One of the 
chief differences between Communist and 
Christian ideologies is that communism 
teaches the common man to think of himself 
as a cog in the machine of the state, while 
Christianity whispers to every man that he 
is a child of God. No materialist philosophy 
like communism can withstand that deadly 
parallel 





ourth premise is that no form of 
government, regardless of its economic or 
principles, can survive the test 
re its leaders have obtained power 
fabric of lies and false promises. 

beginning to understand the 
he promises that men live by. 
as quick to perceive that, and his 
authoritarian power in Germany Was built 


strong-arm tactics 





his storm troopers, as upon the glory and 
! mal rewards held out to the younger 
German men and women through partici- 


in his Hitler Jugend. The chief dif- 


rences so far as Ican see between the Hitler 





te que and that of Mr. Lenin was simply 
that Hitler built his movement upon the 
I t lies he could invent and boasted of 
the f , While Lenin left the latter up to 


le to find cut, if they could. 
T point is that nothing enduring can 
t on such false promises as these. 


The Soviet system has been running now 
for about 30 years. Slowly the Russian 
peasant worker is waking up, learning the 
truth about himself and his Government. 
The last war helped that process along 
mightily. As soon as a sufficient number of 
Russians learn what has happened and what 
the truth is about their future prospects— 
then the break will come 

There are at least three ways to speed up 
that process: 

1. By education of all peoples to think in 
terms of western democracy. 

2. By propaganda on a world-wide scale. 

3. Political and economic encouragement 
of oppressed peoples in all lands to set up 
democratic and representative governments. 

But we cannot afford to provoke a war 
with Russia or any nation on ideological 
grounds. That in the best way to enable 
dictators to cry wolf and rekindle patriotism 
of their own people. 

The truth is—you cannot fight ideas with 
bullets 

From what has been said above we can be- 
gin to build up the propositions to form the 
framework of our foreign policy, looking al- 
vays toward world stability and peace. These 
are not stop-gap measures in any sense of the 
word. They recognize rather that peace and 
stability are long-range objectives, attain- 
able only by recognizing facts as they are, 
and adapting our principles to objectives 

that ere realistic and attainable. 

1, First of all, we must recognize that 
the Russian people are here on earth to stay. 
We cannot exterminate them or compel them 
to return to the medieval hibernation they 
kept so long. For 200 years Great Britain as 
a wotld power maintained control and order 
over large segments of mankind. We have 
just witnessed its abdication as a werld power, 
and we are beginning to see the disintegra- 
tion of world order. Into the resulting politi- 
cal and economic vacuum some type of 
world power will naturally gravitate, since 
all races and peoples refuse to live without 
some sort of order and direction. At the 
present time it looks as if Russia and the 
United States are the only two world powers 
capable of such a task. Russia has and will 
move into certain areas, and doubtless we 
will want to control certain areas ourselves— 
for our own protection, of course. 

The Russian people as such’ have certain 
legitimate objectives and aspirations. Some 
of them are defensive and some are purely 
nationalistic. We would do well to dis- 
tinguish between the legitimate aspirations 
of the Russian people on the one hand, and 
the communistic intrigue and treachery of 
the Communist Internationale headed up 
by the Soviet leaders on the other hand. 
That Russia should be forever contained &@s 
an inland power without a single warm-water 
~ to the west is outmoded diplomacy that 

‘eno longer can afford to maintain, even for 
the benefit of our ailing friend, Great Britain. 

A policy of respect for the legitimate as- 
pirations of the Russian people is justified 
on several grounds, In the first place, Rus- 
sia is dominant and militarily impregnable 
in Eurasia just as we are dominant and mill- 
tarily impregnable in the Americas. Either 
nation, in a conflict waged on its home con- 
tinent, could fight the other to a stalemate. 
In the second plate, another world war of 
such proportions would probably result in 
bankruptcy and economic prostration for us 
regardless of its outcome militarily. That 
would Snnna communism or es socialism 
in some form for us, i. e., loss of individual 
freedom, ‘human rights, and individual initi- 
ative—everything we went to war for. 

The second point is—our practice of 
opposing every Russian move in Europe, as 
imperialistic, and needling Russia’s rep- 
resentatives on every occasion, is neither re- 
alistic nor necessary. We cannot pose as a 
holy virgin in our own diplomacy, past or 
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present, nor in the conduct of our relations 
with other nations. Nor are we recognized, 
even by the western European countries, as a 
young Lochinvar riding out of the West It 
is time we got off our high horse of self- 
righteousness, recognize our own vulnerabil- 
ity, and admit that our own foreign policies 
like those of any great nation, seem imperic al- 
istic to other countries, even though we may 
think they are necessary to preserve our na- 
tional self-interest. Our present policy of 
trying to keep Russia bottled up as an inland 
power with no warm-water ports opening to 
the Atlantic, is an imperialistic policy, 
viewed from any angle. To maintain that 
sort of policy simply antagonizes all classes 
of Russian people, even those opposed to the 
Soviets. 

3. Third, the sending of munitions and 
military supplies to Greece, Turkey, and 
other countries for the avowed purpose of 
blocking Russian expansion is ineffectual 
either from the standpoint of positive re- 
sults, or of good will. Russia is so situated 
strategically that she can offset such assist- 
ance with minimum effort on her part, act- 
ing, if necessary, through Communist mi- 
norities in those countries. Whether or not 
the people in a given country accept Com- 
munist rule or not is a political issue, and no 
people welcome outside interference in their 
political affairs, That is especially true where 
there is an organized inside opposition, de- 
liberately misrepresenting our assistance in 
every way. 

This is distinctly not to say that we should 
stop all our material assistance to European 
countries. We are in a position to and can 
well afford to still be generous and charitable 
in our economic assistance. But it should 
be done in that spirit and upon that basis; 
not as a matter of political warfare against 
a third power which-does have its own na- 
tional interests to consider, wholly aside from 
any question as to its social beliefs or its 
economic system. On the other hand, our 
economic resources are not boundless. Ther 
is a limit beyond which we dare not go in 
this flood of money, property, and natural 
resources of Europe, or we shall exhaust the 
very foundations of our own economic sys- 
tem. The Soviets would be delighted to see 
that happen. 

here is a much better way of giving gen- 
uine aid and economic assistance to Euro- 
pean nations. Noone values charity as much 
as the fruit of one’s own efforts. Instead of 
dumping charity into their laps we should 
be helping European countries to recover by 
more businesslike means. The way to get 
production and employment started in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and so on, is for us to 
lend money directly to the people in those 
countries who have the knowledge, initia- 
tive and the capacity to build factories and 
start machines—not to the politicians to 
build up political machines, It could be 
done through a series of corporations, each 
responsibie for its own commitments. Our 
loans could even be protected by mortgages 
or issues of preferred stock if that became 
necessary. 

4. In the fourth place, 
amine our own nationalist objectives in a 
cold and critical light. Is it fair to say that 
we are allowing our eyes to rest too long on 
oil in the Near East? For years our Govern- 
ment discouraged American capital from in- 
vesting in that area, because of the diplo- 
matic angles. Then about 1938 our Stat 
Department suddenly reversed itself, a and n t 
only 3} pproved but encouraged United Stat 

nvestments in Near East oil. Now our ‘Arm! y 
ar and Navy are so interested in that oil and in 
Middle East bases that they practically dom- 

inate our foreign policy as to those areas. 

I am not convinced that such a policy as 

il in the Near East is either sound or far- 
sighted. In times of peace we can buy oil 





we should reex- 


on world markets just as cheaply as we can 








it in the Near East. And in time of 
ist supply line would be dif- 
t or maintain, From a stra- 








- military standpoint, therefore, Near 
tr 1 is impossibly located. Again, and 
f military standpoint, we could far 


rd to find new oil reserves in the 
Hemisphere, or even to subsidize a 
‘ly new synthetic fuels industry. 

a whole new industry would be 

f ion of the cost of a war with 

I ia, and it might eliminate the possibility 


Tm not convinced that the obvious 

vy program for military bases in 

1d the Middle East is sound foreign 
rus. There is nothing defensive in 

h pregram, On the contrary, it 

3 t a tactics. Perhaps it can 
sd from a military viewpoint, but 

12 standpoint of long-range, peace- 

i rnational relations there is little can 
I | to justify such a program—unless we 
:mitted to a policy of world imperial- 





1e@ assumption that the Communists 
e an internationalist organization 
tructible party solidarity and 

is V lly erroneous, and should not 

> the basis of our political thinking. 
th is that the Communist Interna- 





t is already badly split into numerous 
The ideas and objectives of the 
( inist Party in France are, except from 


retical false front of Marxi 

l ifferent from those of the Com- 
Party in Russia, and they are in vio- 
sition to the ideas and objectives 
nunist Party in Germany. Sim- 
lamental differences exist between 





sms, 





( parties in Hungary and Bul- 

1e same is true of the Communist 

1. Italy and Yugoslavia. These dif- 

are based in part upon racial ani- 

} ties, nationalist persuasions, and the 
ie of grievances that have antag- 

ese countries for centuries. They 

> Wiped cut by a decree from Mos- 

Poland, for one,’ will never become a 

( ! t state as long as a single Russian 





r to say about it. 
mmunists, even if they could 


Europe, would fail miserably in 


I in C 


7 


t f organizing and operating it along 
C st lines. Saddled with all Eu- 
tical and economic problems the 
uld soon find themselves the most 
1 despised taskmasters since Attila 
If there are any western European 
Ss Willing or determined to try com- 
! our anti-Soviet money and sup- 
! will not deter them. You cannot buy 
Communists at so much per head. I 

l f no quicker way for western Euro} 





> cured of its temporary Red le: 
for them to observe how commu- 
rks out in some western country, 
; Czechoslovakia. It may take some 
it the result is an inevitable one. 
contest time would be on 
Russia already has enough of Eu- 
hands to wreck her economy in 
Stalin has already promised 
ible to the countries of eastern 
cannot deliver, 
ed on compulsory labor can 
the, and implement Europe’s peo- 
yn give Stalin and others a few 
xe and let them hang tl 
we shall keep 

l 








d 1 in such a 








possibly 





oursel 





strong 





\ 3; We have of com- 
3m is with ideas. Com- 
a false philosophy from top to 








It is based on double-talk and slick 
3 to troublesome and urgent social 
We democracies do not know all 
3 Ourselves, but we are tryin 
t f n, 1 we have God 








‘ator from 
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most. “Truth prevails,” was the 
Thomas Masaryk constantly urged upon the 
Czech people. 

Our weapon against communism is to turn 
the light of truth upon it. All of its false 
promises, deceptions, half truths, and God- 
less cynicism will stand out like criminal 
stripes. Our great difficulty thus far has 
been that we didn’t know enough about com- 
munism to expose it. The Soviets deceived 
us, fooled us for years into thinking that 
the Russian people were living in a land of 
freedom, education, democracy, and oppor- 
tunity. We now know of the millions there 
rotting in slave labor camps; that most of 
its people live without freedom and in terror 
for their very lives; that their schools grind 
out little but propaganda and misinforma- 
tion, and that there is opportunity for no 
one but the party commissars. 

Turn the light of truth then on com- 
munism in all its aspects. Spend our money 
on carrying this truth to every country on 
earth. Russia cannot remain bottled up 
much longer. The Russian people are eager 
to open up their resources for world trade. 
Whenever they do some of the truth will 
enter with every package and every return- 
ing merchant. We have no quarrel with the 
Russians as people—it is only their Com- 
munist philoscphy that we must combat. 
And it is still true that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

We can speed up that process by educa- 
tion, by propaganda on a world-wide basis, 
if necessary, and by encouraging oppressed 
peoples in all such countries to throw out 
dictators und oo “nn governments of 
all sorts. But we cannot afford to provoke or 
allow ourselves to go to war with such nations 
on ideological grounds. That would be the 
quickest way I Know of to enable the dic- 
tator governments to cry “Wolf,” and to re- 
kindle patriotic fervor in their own people. 
The truth of the business is—you cannot 
fight communism with bullets. That lesson 
we might as well learn—now. 


symbo 








Senator C. Wayland Brooks, of Iinois, 
Praised for Service to American Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 Cegislative 
Thursday, July 29), 1948 


Mr. BROCKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a letter I have received from my 
colleague the distinguished senior Sen- 
Vermont, Hon. Grorce D. 
AIKEN, a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS 


day of 








United State Sene 





rendered to American agriculture during the 
Eightieth Cong 

First, let me thank jy r your 
mendation of Dr. H. C. M. Case, director of 
agriculture economics at the University of 
Illinois, whom the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture was able to secure as our chie 
agricultural adviser. Dr. Case’s advice was 
of great value to the committee and the 
legislation which we were able to enact with 
his assistance I believe will prove to be of 
inestimable value to American farmers. 

Next, I want to congratulate you and thank 
you for the fine manner in which you, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture, handled the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture. The 
consideration which you gave to the needs 
of American agriculture and particularly to 
the rural electrification program, left little 
to be desired. As a matter of fact, it has 
been a long time since any Congress has 
given as much consideration to the welfare 
of the American farmer as the Ei 
Congress has done. 

You have played a great part in this work 
and the understanding with which you } 
discharged your legislative duties as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations has contributed greatly to 
meeting the farmers’ n< 

That is why I am taki 1 
to express my appreciation for the se e you 
have rendered to the American 

Sincerely yours 


vou f 
y yz 





















Natura!l-Gas Rate 


OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRANCIS J J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLY\V 


EXTENSION 


soe 2 De ~\JiN 


ANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, August 7 (legislative cay of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 


prepared by me on the subject ¢ 
gas rates. 


There being no obiection, the state- 








ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as f 
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of the country where natural gas was a cus- 
tomary fuel. 

The bill H. R. 4051 was represented as pro- 
viding a solution to the shortage of natural 
gas the following winter, the one we have 
recently passed through. It was stated on the 
House floor with great emphasis that pas- 
sage of this bill by the Congress would im- 
mediately let loose a new flood of natural gas 
for the pipe lines to carry to the Midwest 
and the far West and to the East. It was 
reported that gas was flaring to waste, gas 
which could immediately be shipped in in- 
terstate commerce if this bill were passed. 

When we received the bill in the Senate 
and subjected it to close study in the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce we discovered that it was one of the 
worst pieces of legislative sleight of hand we 
had seen in a long time, designed to make a 
gift to a particular industry of millions and 
millions of dollars of the consumers’ money. 
And it would not have increased the gas 
supply. 

Thanks to the solidarity of the Democratic 
members of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce we not only 
blocked committee approval of the bill, thus 
keeping it from the Senate fioor during the 
first session, but we also managed to expose 
to the bright light of public understanding 
some of the worst features of this bill as it 
passed the House. 

There were frantic efforts made toward the 
end of the first session to amend out of the 
bill some of the most objectionable features 
in the hopes of getting through others, per- 
haps not quite as blatant but equally infla- 
tionary and unfair to the consumer. These 
efforts failed because of the solid opposition 
of the Democrats on the committee. One 
Republican member joined us. 

When the second session of the Eightieth 
Congress started in January, renewed pres- 
sure was applied by the natural-gas indus- 
try and its friends in the Republican leader- 
ship to get a form of the Rizley bill through 
the Senate committee. New compromises 
were Offered in succession after each was re- 
jected. Some of these so-called compromise 
bills turned out to have features even worse 
than the original bill. All of them were anti- 
consumer and provided huge additional 
sources of profits to pipe-line companies al- 
ready enjoying tremendously high rates of 
return on their investment. 

One of these so-called compromise bills 
was referred to a subcommittee for hearings. 
The natural-gas industry, with plenty of 
funds at its disposal for the purpose, since 
millions and millions of dollars of additional 
profits were at stake, sent in its experts and 
lobbyists to tell us why this special interest 
legislation was necessary—and they said it 


with a straight face—in the public interest. 
The consumers are not organized; they do 
not normally have the outstanding experts 


in this field at their service. However, the 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, rep- 
resenting the city solicitors of the cities of 
America, through its president, Miss Anne 
X. Alpern, city solicitor of Pittsburgh, and 
through other representatives, including 
Jerome M. Joffee, of Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man of the committee on electrical and gas 
rates, provided excellent witnesses who knew 
the subject of natural gas thoroughly and 
the impact of this legislation on the rates of 
city consumers. Miss Alpern’s hard-hitting 
testimony was particularly effective in un- 
masking the pretenses behind this legisla- 
tion. 

The solid opposition of the members of 
the Federal Power Commission to the House- 
passed Rizley bill, was a major factor in 
helping to defeat the bill in 1947. This year, 
however, the Commission divided over some 
of the aspects of the legislation and did not 





have a uniform position 
After the hearings were completed by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Subcommittee, the two Republican mem- 
bers of the subcommittee issued a report 
endorsing the proposed legislation and urg- 
ing its approval by the full committee. The 
lone Democratic member of the subcommit- 
tee, Senator Stewart, of Tennessee, issued a 
vigorous dissenting minority report. It is 
noteworthy that in the final show-down in 
the full committee, the Democratic view- 
point prevailed. 

This was, as I noted, because all the Demo- 
crats on the full committee were united in 
opposition to this proposal to raise natural 
gas rates substantially for the mere sake of 
increasing already large natural-gas pipe- 
line profits—profits in all cases at least as 
high as the level set by the Supreme Court 
es fair and reasonable. One of the Repub- 
lican members of the full committee, Senator 
Tosry, of New Hampshire, joined in our po- 
sition throughout the 2-year dispute. 

On the show-down vote, however, we picked 
up some additional Republican support. It 
is interesting to consider the publicly ex- 
pressed reason of one Republican member 
of the full committee in deciding to vote 
against the measure. 

He stated that although he favored much 
of the theory of the bill, he was convinced 
President Truman would veto it if it was 
enacted, and, he said, he did not want to 
give the Democrats such a good campaign 
issue in an election year. 

And, of course, it would have been a good 
issue, for the people of the United States do 
not take kindly to bold attempts to enact 
legislation expressly designed to throw mil- 
lions of consumer dollars into the hands of 
any utility, just for the fun of it. 

The natural-gas proposals were described 
by many outstanding Washington reporters 
as constituting a “grab” for this utility. 
They would have given pipe-line companies 
the right immediately to raise substantially 
the prices they can charge for natural gas 
which they own in their own wells. As it 
passed the House, the bill would have enabled 
pipe-line companies to construct new lines 
in almost any direction free from any signifi- 
cant or effective Federal control. They could 
thus have invaded new markets without re- 
gard to any basic factors such as the availa- 
bility of gas for older markets now dependent 
upon the fuel for essential manufacturing 
and heating uses; they could have charged 
what the traffic would bear for their gas, 
subject only to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (rather than Federal Power Commis- 
sion) supervision over rates, and that super- 
vision would have been restricted only to the 
actual transportation charges, 

The House-passed bill would have dealt 
a death-blow to effective Federal supervision 
of the natural-gas industry as outlined in the 
historic Natural Gas Act of the late 1930's. 
It would have led to idiotic waste of a valu- 
able natural resource. 

Even the various bills considered in the 
Senate would have gone far toward destroy- 
ing Federal Power Commission protection 
for consumers and admittedly would have 
raised consumer rates in such cities as Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, and elsewhere in Pennsylvania; 
in Colorado; 151 communities in Kansas, in- 
cluding Kansas City, Topeka, and Wichita; 
scores in Oklahoma and Missouri and Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Nebraska, and other areas 
where natural gas is a customary fuel. The 
figures on these probable increases are as- 
tounding. 

These increases would have been gifts to 
the natural-gas utilities. None of them is 
claiming property. None claims it is squeezed 
on revenues. They do say, however, that if 
some present governmental interferences— 
interferences to their gouging the consum- 
er—are removed, they would be much hap- 
pier. 

We beat them in this Congress. But they 
will be back next year, I am certain, seeking 
once again to get their special-interest legis- 
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lation through. The Democrats on the Sen. 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee, plus one Republican, provided the 
thin line of defense this term of Congress, 
A Senate with greater Republican strength 
would have passed this legislation, to the 
detriment of the people of America. 

I started out by saying that the issue hag 
not been resolved, that it has merely been 
postponed. It is an issue which will face 
the Eighty-first Congress. 





My Journey to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 30 years, since my boyhood, I have 
looked forward to one day journeying to 
Palestine, where the people of my faith 
have for more than a half century been 
planning, building, and cultivating in 
anticipation of the establishment of an 
independent homeland in the country 
of their ancestors. 

My decision to go at last—or rather my 
decision to try to go—was reached dur- 
ing my campaign for the congressional 
vacancy in the Twenty-fourth District, 
Bronx, last February. 

In this campaign, a burning issue was 
the vacillation of our Government with 
respect to the United Nations partition 
decision, the imposition of the embargo 
against shipment of arms and the heart- 
breaking possibility that the Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, so long prayed 
for and so long promised, might be aban- 
doned by our Government and the United 
Nations majority under pressure from 
the United States oil interests and other 
elements, including Arab nationalists 
and British imperialists. ' 

As a Zionist since boyhood I felt a deep, 
personal anguish over the possibility of 
defection from the United Nations deci- 
sions. 

In fact, this issue was the one which 
finally decided me on running for Con- 
gress, in order to make whatever fight I 
could in our Government to help estab- 
lish and secure the long-planned Jewish 
state. During my campaign I pledged 
that I would seek to visit Palestine to 
observe the situation there at first hand 
and report back to my people. 

My first few weeks in Congress found 
my full attention occupied with issues 
such as rent control, inflation, militari- 
zation, and civil liberties. However, my 
maiden speech in Congress was a plea for 
full implementation of the UN Palestine 
decision and an end to our arms embargo 
which has left the Jews of Palestine at 
the mercy of British armed and trained 
invading forces. 

After some difficulties with our State 
Department which resented my out- 
spoken criticisim of their betrayal of 
Israel, my passport was finally issued on 
April 23. 

However, visas for Palestine were then 
in the hands of the British and they were 
unwilling to grant me one. 





Rut the British mandate was to end 
on M y 15. So I decided to wait until the 
pro iamation of the new Jewish state, 
then alft ady announced for that date, 
and obtain my visa from the new gov- 
nment. 
This . worked out to my ultimate ad- 
niage, since even if I had obtained the 
n ry visas earlier I would have been 
lling to leave the country for an ex- 
tended period during April or May due 
‘tne urgency of matters coming up be- 
re Congress in its closing weeks prior 
to the national political conventions. 
On May 301 obtained my visa from 
Eliahu Epstein, the representative of the 
state of Israel in the United States, and 
made plans through the Amalgamated 
Bank’s travel agency to fly to Israel via 
London, Rome, and Cyprus starting on 
"hursday, June 24, following the sched- 
uled adjournment of Congress on June 
By this time my father, Hyman Isac- 
mn, had decided that he, too, as a life- 
long ady seek of a Jewish national home- 
land, would like to go along and see the 
new country. His passport was issued 
by the State Department with extraordi- 
speed; we got the necessary Visas, 
took off late Thursday, June 24, on a 
Trans-World air liner for London. 
LONDON—JUNE 25 


We reached London at 8:30 p. m. Fri- 
day instead of the scheduled 3:15 p. m. 
landing time due to delays on both shores 
but were politely and efficiently cleared 
through customs and speeded, bag and 
baggage, to the Hotel Savoy. I got my 
fj impressions of England and legend- 
ary London from a chugging taxi with 
an old-fashioned coach body and Vic- 

rian chauffeur to match. 

Ve nturing into the Strand that night 
with street maps, we found most eating 
p ed but at last located a rather 
fancy establishment which also served 
drinks. There were no menus and we 
we ally chosé fried skate as against fried 
the only two dishes available. 

The place was crowded and so We were 
not surprised when the waiter seated a 
party of two men and a woman at our 





i lace S clos 


drii 


table. They had obviously had a few 
drinks. Soon. we were in conversation. 


y disliked America. “A lot of little 
with big machines,” they said. 
7 he W yoman added, ‘“‘They don’t think,” 
tapping her head contemptuously, to em- 
phasize her complaint. “When Roose- 
velt died a great man was lost.” 

They were contemptuous of Truman 
and cold about Dewey. They admitted 
yintment in their own labor gov- 
ernme nt alt! hough a had voted for it. 
expressed 
the | conviction “that ‘Britain should get 
out of Palestine but cautioned that there 
was no real appreciation of the complex 
problem that Britain had to face there. 
a again they were critical of the 

United States for letting England hold 
the bag. 

The next morning we went to the pass- 
port offic ‘e where a — Little, after many 
doul nts, | sitations, 1d hints that some- 
ore in very high “euth rity would have 
to act, finally O. IX.’d our visas to Cyprus 
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for a scheduled stop- 
day, June 28. 
MY MEETING WITH HAROLD LASKI 


Before leaving the States I had sought 
an interview with Harold Laski during 
my London stop-over and we finally ar- 
ranged to meet for tea at 4 p. m. Sat- 
urday. 

Laski was addressing a meeting of the 
Fabian Society at Caxton Hall earlier 
that afternoon and I went there to pick 
him up. 

Caxton Hall seemed very much like 
Webster Hall in Greenwich Village and 
the Fabian Society proved to be very 
much like a Wallace meeting. Eager 
delegates were convinced that Fabian 
“sradualism” was moving far too grad- 
ually and demanded more action. 

I met Mrs. Laski, a small, friendly 
woman who prettily informed me that 
she had once giver $10 to the Wallace 
movement. 

Harold Laski 
than his 
scholarly 

lar oc ly 


over there on Mon- 


mature 
indicate and his 
was impressive. We 
talked, large off the record, about 
Israel, Britain, and the United States. 
He has, of course, a historian’s grasp of 
American politics and trends. He knew 
of my election to Congress and informed 
me with a twinkle that he had warned 
Bronx Democratic leader Ed Flynn that 
I would win. 

After we had spent a few moments dis- 
cussing the general political picture I got 
down to specifics and asked Mr. Laski 
what he thought of our policy in Israel. 

“Frankly,” he replied, ‘I am convinced 
that American policy toward Israel 
seriously threa to turn that new- 
born land into another Spain. Your 
Government’s arms embargo has a sin- 
ister resemblance to the nonintervention 
policy in Spain. 

“Your arms embargo,” he continued, 
“is not only hypocritical but it is abso- 
lutely criminal. How in the name of 
common morality and decency can the 
United States refuse to send weapons of 
defense to Israel while the British con- 
tinue to send instruments of death to 
the Arab aggressors? All the embargo 
has accomplished so far is to fill with 
Jews the few graves left empty by Hitler.” 

There was very little I could say to 
that, so I asked Mr. Laski what he 
thought of the Arab defiance of the 
United Nations. “After all,” I told him, 
“there are a lot of American and British 
officials who are trying to create the 
feeling that if the Arabs are not appeased 
they will cut off oil shipments and make 
a lot of other trouble.” 

“That’s pure rot,” Mr. 
“One good squadron of bombers cad a 
couple of dozen guns lend-le: ased to 
Israel would, by their very existence, put 
an immediate end to any thought of 
Arab defiance.” 

My father was curious to see a Je\ 
restaurant in London so we found I col i's. 
We had lotkes and matsoths with our 
food but the portions were small and 


seemed 
pictures 
dignity 


more 


tne 
vens 


ki replied. 


the quality poor. Again we shared our 
table, this time with a ycung Jewish 
couple e. Their conversation was marked 
by the same lack of animation we found 
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in other people in London, a resignation 
that reminded me of the 1930 days of 
depression in cur own country. 


r 


The next morning, Sunday, we re- 
turned to the airport and took off again. 
This time the plane was smaller, the 
passengers fewer, seven in all, including 
ourselves. No pleasure tourists these, 
They were obviously on business, whether 
commercial or diplomatic, reserved and 


taciturn. 


ROMEI—JUNE 27 
We — on the outskirts of Rome 
at 7 p. m., boarded a bus for our hotel 
and as we rattled, the driver honking 





his horn every 50 yards or so at couples 
walking arm in arm along the cobble- 
stone highway. They seemed oblivious to 
the sputtering horn. In the last warm 
glow of the sun on > road to Rome re- 
minded me of one near Fallsburg in the 
Catskills where ae eterote are warned to 
look out for romantic vacation strollers 
The Hotel Flora where we stayed for 
the night was typically tourist—luxuri- 
ous marble floors and pilasters, beauti ful 
hard mahogany furniture, fine tap 


tries. But in the bathroom the inv: a 
ing ants apparently did not know the 


war Was over, 
washing. 

Dinner was surprisingly good, far bet- 
ter than any in England: Soup, steak, 
plenty of butter and sugar I asked the 
waiter how this hotel obtained such food 
while millions of people in Italy were 
starving. He shrugged his shoulde 
and would simply say that food was not 
rationed. But we could see the bitter- 
ness in his face. 

Later in the evening we walk 
the Via Vittorio Venato. 
Avenue. Luxurious st 
gant clothing, 


nor was there any soap for 


ed down 
Shades of Fifth 
ores displaying ele- 

and other wares. 
Men and women dressed in the height 
of summer fashion were promenading 
or comfortably seated and drinking at 
little cafes which line the 

We sat down at one of these and I or- 
dered some ice cream, rather hesitantly, 
remembering the watery, unsweete ned 
ices which passed for ice cr 
land. The luxurious, whipped-cream- 
bedecked portion I received was more 
delicious than any spumoni or tortoni 
I had ever tasted. 


NO ERP ICE CR 


On the way back to the hctel I stopped 
to speak to some people on 
some that were not quite as well dresse 
as the others. They told me that hid- 
den from the eyes cf tourists in transit, 
in little, narrow, dirty side streets were 
the poor and starving of Italy. 

I wondered then, how could ths peo- 
ple of the boulevards, fat-jowled and 


affor 


shoes 


Street 


on 
am in Eng- 





“Wee tr 


d their luxuri 
How had they retained their mone 
ow had they e€ 
1e people? 


Were they formerly - iscists? 


sleek, 


77 Wo wvioil ¢ 
caper d the vigilance of 


H 
ti 


Shculd not their weaith be conscripted 
if the people of aan are asked to 
make sacrifices for European recovery 





. E LUVel 
Certainly the empty bellies of I 
1ust be given food. Anything less wou! 
be inhuman. Eut allowing these mus- 
tac ~hed, 
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ns, to escape the 

ng their plenty 
or worse. 

‘ry program comes 

by every American, 

Yet the moneyed class 

to have retained its wealth 

poor must depend on the 
nings of the ERP for survival. 

On the way to the airport the next 
morning I saw huge chal signs on 
buildings, obviously the remnants of thy 
recent election, “Vote for the Popular 
Front.” Small wonder. Here was the 
disparity between the great wealth and 
abject poverty which leads people to turn 
to socialism. It is true of Italy, as it is 
re of Greece and China. 
Pouring fabulous sums into countries 





even the poore 





nndonbtealy tr 





which foster such economic extremes as 
I de by side in Italy is like treat- 
it the oms of a disease and neg- 
] ne the e 

CYE s— NE 28 


Our plane left Italy Monday morning 
i Nicosea, Cyprus, that 


afternoon. We were met by Abraham 
Suberberg and Rabbi Srazbaum—pro- 
nounced Schreibaum—representatives of 
the Jewish state of Israel. They told me 
hat t v had made arrangements with 


Sir Godfrey Collins, commissioner in 


e of the internment camps, for me 
» ir ct the two camps Karalos and 





had been 


mmigrants, 


1 

Xylotymvou, in which 25.090 Jews, so- 
call 

i 











TH BRITISH TRY TO BAR MY VISIT 
When I met Commissioner Collins he 
exp! i his 1 ets that I would not be 
ble to see the camps inasmuch as they 
were h é pection that day. 
My guides med me thi 
ont previously in the history 
camps had there been an inspection. 
Tl re of the opinion that this in- 
nm was a contrivance to prevent 
my 1% ¢ the camps. 
I asked Sir Godfrey Collins how long 
he ins} n would take and he told me 
would teal all day long 
] ‘ + . 4 ld be 
‘4 T I] t 
a j Tt} »+ wi ? 
< no el 
| ld | n cor 
r sunset. I told him I would find my 
\ ound h a kerosene lamp. 
Finally my persistence won out and a 
I was granted for that evening. How- 
I her v denied a pass and 
( ; mr VV m 
r arriving at the camp I was 
on cd to enter but was forced 
r 2 hours before I was allowed 
» completely ringed by 
barbed-wire fences, 12 feet high, 
é other, 8 feet 
nt i a? 1 poles tl re 2) 
- d fio ; which sweep 
1 is and the surrounding country 


a delegation of six 
| kerosene 
nayor, a 





wiry, blue-eyed man of about 35 years, 
in shorts and wearing sandals which I 
learned later the internees make for 
hemselves. 

I greeted them with the traditional 
“Shalom,” and their spokesman, 
they had all returned the greeting, 
dressed me in halting English. 

“I speak a very bad English,” he said, 
“but I want to welcome you here on be- 
half of all of us. These men with me 

e the elected delegates of all the people 
in the camps 

He introduced them by name and na- 
tion of their origin. He himself was a 
Pole. In the group there was another 
Pole, two Germans, one Rumanian, and 
one Hungarian. 

“We are all very happy you have come 
here,” the spokesman continued. “When 
we learned you were coming we became 

: cited, because we want the people 
rica to know what is happening 


aiter 


ad- 





I: asikod 
I was 
smiled. 

Even the British soldiers were talk- 
ing about it,” he said. 


1 him how th 
coming 


ey had learned that 
to visit the camp. He 


ENGLISH GIVES OUT; WE 

All this 
Then I asked a question about the fam- 
ilies of the delegates, in Yiddish. 

They all burst out together, very ex- 
citedly, in Yiddish, “Oh, you can speak 
Yiddish! Wonderful! Now we can tell 
you what has happened to us here.’ 

They ail tried to talk at once, until 
finally the mayor intervened to put the 
conversation in one told 
me of the experiences of his people in 

hing the ner shores of Palestine, 

d back and interned on 

beaches of Cyprus to await 
determination of the 


SPEAK IN YIDDISH 






order. Each 


ly to be turne 
le rocky 


47 


“legal” entry by 


! es were of the same pattern 
no matter what their country of origin: 
victimization by the Hitlerite es, 
families separated and some of them tor- 
tured and killed, concentration camps in 
the Axis countries (indicated in each 

the tell-tale serial number tat- 











case by 





tooed on their wrists); and then, at last, 
the long-awaited opportunity to seek a 


»w life in tl 
tional homeland. 
And now, their fate was 


¥-promised Jewish na- 
ernmen + 
1. with their prom- 


on this bleak stranc 
just bevond the horizon, scarce- 
; , 








ised land Jus 

ly a half dozen leas s aWay in distance, 
ut cruelly beyond their reach while their 

lives waste away again, in concentration 

camps scarcely better th 


han those ‘thes 
fled from in Eu 

I asked the mayor 
conditions in the camps. 


+} 


rone 





in Yiddish about 
He replied 


FRTILTOM TIER CREATEST NEED 

“In a concel! mp there are no 
degrees of condition There are only 
bad conditions. There can be no good 

condition where there is no freedom 
I had brought with me a at st supply 
of small luxuries which I had been told 
the people in the camps would 
ciate; such thi s, combs, 
and hari candy. ed these 
igs with such hea appreciation 
could not help but ask what other 


x5 they needed. 





appre- 





ngs as cigarett« 
They accept 


] tfelt 


exchange was in English. 


“After all,” I told them, “You have 
many friends and well-wishers in the 
United States and if they knew what you 
needed they could send it to you.” 

Their reply was almost heartbreaking 
in its poignant simplicity. “The time is 
past for us to dwell on material things,” 
they said. “Here we need only one 
thing—freedom.” 

As we talked, I told them of my diffi- 
culties in obtaining a pass to visit them 
and of the refusal of the British author- 

ies to admit my father. I told them 
that my father had been born in Bacau, 
Rumania, a peasant village on the Bis- 
tristsa River, coming to America nearly 
50 years ago. I told them of his desire, 
like theirs and mine, to stand on the 
soil of a free, independent Zion. 

I DISCOVER AN OLD FAMILY ACQUANTANCE 

One of them asked me to repeat the 
name of my father’s village. When I 
did, he turned and ran towards one of 
the tents, shouting as he went: “Schlo 
ima, Schloima. Come here quickly. The 
American Congressman’s fat! 1er was a 
neighbor of yours in os 

So Schloima and his family hs 
over—a gaunt, weathered man in his six- 
ties, about the same age a® my fath 
there with his wife and his grown chil- 
dren. We spent a half-hour talking while 
he reached back among the threads of 
memory to recall my father, who had in- 
ceed spent his boyhood in the same 
village together with Schloima. Whata 
reunion these two might have had, ex- 

ept for stiff-necked British regulation. 

As we moved about the camps I was 
impressed again and again with the one- 
ness of these people—Jews from many 
lands, speaking varying languages and 
reflecti varied customs and cultures 
but welded together in the quest of 
after the terrible experiences 
of the Nazi era which had left its mark 
on all of them, symbolized now by the 
concentration camp numbers seared into 

their fle: sh. 


DIGNITY AND MORALE IN 


They live in tents, two or three famili 
crowded into one tent. Their food is 
worse than meager; water is most rigidly 
rationed, the people queueing up for 
their water supply with old oil tins and 
any container they are able to obtain. 

I discovered tl at the kerosene lamps 

legation escorting m 


carried by the del 
through the camp were a very special 
ixury. This is their only means of light 
scarce, SO 
time is u ry early in the camps. 

They are given no clothing o ther than 
what they were wearing or carrying when 
they were interned. Hence, for people 
who have been in the camps for months 
on end, only a communal sharing of 
goods and handicrafis makes any sort of 
civilized life even posible. 

And yet, despite all these difficulties, I 
found that they had established a mode 
of community life which was miraculous 
for its orderliness and dignity under the 
circumstances. 

WHI 

Their hardships I h 
myself, for they 


,uman ia 


astened 





VW 





new ife 
ait Ww life 


CAPTIVITY 


<a 


) yey crarna thea al 
and is very scarce that bed- 


ually Ve 








LE NAZIS ENJOY FREEDOM 


ad to observe for 

were not anxious to 
speak of their material difficultics. They 
told me that they were not permitied to 


leave the camps, although there were 











eyeral thousand German war prisoners 
on Cyprus who were allowed the com- 
plete freedom of the island. They had 
tried to set up a regular community life. 
They elected a mayor and a council and 
nad established courts. They have their 
marriages and births. The thousandth 
child was born only the day before I 
arrived. 

Among the internees there are barbers, 
carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, artists, 
doctors, dentists, and other professionals. 

Jews who had lived in many nations 
under the varied laws of those nations 
were now making their own laws and liv- 
ing according to those laws. Despite all 
the privations they had established a 
working community. It was possible for 
them to do this because of their knowl- 
edge that they were so close to Israel and 
were fitting themselves for a new life 
in a country of their own. 


MAY 15 BRINGS JOY, THEN GLOOM 


On May 15, when the new state of 
Israel was announced their jubilation 
knew no bounds. For them that an- 
nouncement was compensation for all 
their suffering and hardship. It meant 
an eud to their exile. They started to 
cry as they told me of the joy of that day. 
Each of them tied together his few be- 
longings and all of them hurried to the 
barbed wire entrance, ready to leave for 
the Promised Land. But day after day 
went by with no departures. 

Then with the announcement of the 
truce it became apparent to them that 
they would be its first victims. All im- 
migration from Cyprus was stopped, il- 
legally, by Bernadotte and Collins, for 
even men and women under 18 and over 
45 were not permitted to leave. 

They demonstrated; they had a hun- 
ger strike. Several lost their sanity. A 
complete demoralization set in; that 
which Bevin could not accomplish in 2 
vears Bernadotte had done in 1 day. 
Proposals were made for a hunger strike 
until death but the council ruled other- 

for now they were no longer polit- 
ical orphans. They had a nation and 
bore a responsibility toward that nation. 
They told me of one tragic example of 
the striet interpretation of the Berna- 
cotte edict. There were some 12 men 
in the hospital at Cyprus, dangerously 
ill. The Cyprus hospital had asked that 
they be shipped to a hospital at Tel Aviv. 
The Tel Aviv authorities had wired that 
they would welcome these sick but with 
ihe announcement of the truce they were 
not allowed to leave Cyprus. Four died. 

ERITISH STILL HOLD 25,000 CAPTIVE 


They gave me copies of an exchange 
of letters between Sir Godfrey Collins 
and Rabbi Srazbaum, the Jewish Agency 
representative in Cyprus, indicating that 
the British had originally agreed to the 
evacuation of women, children, ill per- 
sons, and those under 18 and over 45 
“to whom objection could not reasonably 
be raised on the grounds that they are 
fighting personnel” (the quotation is 
irom a letter signed by Commissioner 
Collins on June 4). 

However, when on June 16 the Agency 
Sought to evacuate people under this 
agreement, the British, without explana- 
lion, refused to permit any immigration 
Ol any kind into Palestine from Cyprus. 
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At the time of my visit the British were 
still preventing evacuation of any of the 
people from the camps, although the 
Jewish representatives have ships at 
their disposal for this purpose. 

I promised the people that I would dis- 
cuss this situation with Foreign Minister 
Moshe Shertok when I got to Israel in 
the hope that the truce authorities might 
remedy it. 

SECRET PHOTOS SHOW CYPRUS CONDITIONS 


The people of the camps gave me 
dozens of photographs of conditions in 
the camps and the activities of the peo- 
ple—their festivals and communal affairs 
as well as their privations. They had 
taken these pictures with a home-made 
camera and the prints they gave me were 
tiny contact prints, not enlargements. 
However I promised them I would seek to 
make use of these photographs and our 
conversations to publicize conditions at 
Cyprus and the tremendous courage and 
resourcefulness of these oppressed peo- 
ple, building a new life for themselves 
under indescribable difficulties. 

Time passed very rapidly during my 
visit and soon it was approaching 4 
o’cleck in the morning. Since my plane 
for Haifa was to leave at six, I had to 
take my leave. But before they per- 
mitted me to go they escorted me to one 
of the tents and there spread before me a 
repast of tea and bread with some home- 
made jelly. 

Tears actually welled up in my eyes at 
this brave, wonderful show of traditional 
hospitality. Knowing by now the peril- 
ous scarcity of food in the camps and 
what a rarity such luxuries as jelly must 
be I tried to refuse. But they would 
have none of this; they pressed the food 
upon me and I could see that it was of 
real importance to them that their hos- 
pitality be accepted in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

So, together, we had our tea and bread 
and jelly and I can truthfully say that 
this was the most wonderful meal of my 
entire journey and the hospitality the 
most heartfelt T have ever encountered 
anywhere. 

I left finally amid a great flurry of 
handshakes and embraces and got back 
to Nicosea to find my father anxiously 
awaiting me, with our baggage packed 
and an eye on his watch. 

THE SHORES OF ISRAEL—JUNE 29 


Our plane took off on schedule at 6 
a. m., on June 29, for the short 125-mile 
flight to Haifa. 

As our plane approached Haifa airport 
from the sea, one could see built into the 
hills the gleaming city of Haifa, its mod- 
ern buildings nested into the hills in 
orderly tiers, the square-cut architecture 
of which gave the impression of func- 
tional simplicity. Between the airport 
and the city are stretches of green lawns 
and trees with which the desert land of 
Palestine has keen reclaimed by the pio- 
neering Jewish settlers. 

Our plane landed and taxied to the ad- 
ministration building. When the plane 
door was opened, several of our passen- 
gers rushed down the steps and flung 
themselves on the ground, kissing the 
free soil of Israel. 

My father and I sought cut the cus- 
toms officer to see about clearing our 
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luggage. When I identified myself, he 
greeted me cordially. 

“We have been expecting you,” he 
said. “We are very glad to see you here. 
All of us here in Israel know of the diffi- 
culties you have had in trying to make 
this journey. We are all very happy that 
you were finally able to get through.” 

The airport was ringed with Israeli 
armed cars. In the distance I could see 
abandoned oil tanks, buildings, and 
equipment of the British oil companies. 

As soon as our baggage had been 
cleared through customs we were escort- 
ed to an official car provided by the di- 
rector of immigration, and sped off along 
the coastal road from Haifa to Tel Aviv, 
where hotel accommodations had been 
arranged for us at the Hotel Tel Piot. 

ISRAELIS HAIL BRITISH CLEPARTURE 


We were stopped every half mile by 
road blocks, first by the British and then, 
after the first mile or two, by Israeli 
guards. Armed trucks whizzed by us go- 
ing the other way, carrying singing Is- 
raeli soldiers to Haifa. As they passed, 
they shouted, “Tomorrow the British 
leave.” 

Once our way was blocked by a group 
of Arabs crossing the road on horse- 
back. They were carrying rifles. 

Quite naturally I expected some fire- 
works but I was astonished to see our 
driver raise his arm in friendly greeting 
and the Arabs waved their rifles back at 
him in return. 

The driver explained to us that these 
were friendly Palestinian Arabs, who 
have lived in peace and cooperation with 
the Jews for generations and who want 
continued peace and the right to live as 
citizens of the new state of Israel. As I 
was later to find out, thousands of Arabs 
throughout Israel are joined with the 
Israeli forces in defense of their country 
against invaders from the surrounding 
outside Arab world. 

CHIEF RABBI A WALLACE MAN 


When we arrived at the Hotel Tel Piot, 
we were greeted by the chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem, Rabbi Herzog, a scholarly, 
solemn-looking, bearded man of about 
60. He shook hands warmly and smiled 
broadly as he welcomed us. 

“Tell me, Congressman,” his first words 
were, “how is my good friend Henry 
Wallace?” 

I found the rabbi extremely well in- 
formed on political developments in the 
United States, particularly on the forma- 
tion of the new party headed by Henry 
Wallace. He had met Wallace during the 
former Vice President’s trip to Palestine 
last year. 

From Rabbi Herzog, and later from 
dozens and dozens of others who asked 
me opening questions similar to his, I 
was to discover that Henry Wallace had 
indeed endeared himself to the peoples 
of Palestine during his visit there last 
year. He had talked soil with them, and 
crops, and had shown a real and expert 
understanding of the problems faced by 


the desert lands. Rabbi Herzog told me 
how, on one visit to a Kibbutz, or co- 
operative farm, Mr. Wallace had joined 
a group of farmers pulling a plc./, set- 
ting his broad shoulders to the yoke and 
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pulling with the sturdiest of them until 
the afternoon’s work was done. 

Rabbi Herzog asked me about condi- 
tions in the United States. As I discussed 
with him some recent developments in 
Congress and on the political fronts I 
soon found from. his questions that he 
was quite well aware of political go- 
ings-on in our country. He asked me, 
for example, how many people in Amer- 
ica believed that Dewey would institute 
a more positive policy of support for 
Israel if elected President than the be- 
trayal of the present administration. 

He asked me what the Jews in America 
were doing about the vacillating policies 
of both major parties toward Israel. I 
told him a great many of us were sup- 
porting the candidacy of Henry Wallace. 
He laughed knowingly and embraced 
me. 

Ve had lunch together in the Hotel 
Tel Piot. By that time the Foreign Office 
was making calls advising other persons 
of my arrival and an appointment was 
made by Dr. Leo Cohen, one of the un- 
der secretaries at the Foreign Office, for 
me to meet with Foreign Minister Sher- 
tok the next day. 

We could not go anywhere that eve- 
ning because there was a black-out. Tel 
Aviv, like Haifa, and other cities, is com- 
pletely blacked out every night. It is 
practically impossible to get about the 
city. So we stayed in the hotel and went 


to bed early that evening. 
WARMLY GREETED BY MOSHE SHERTOK 
At 11 o'clock next morning I kept my 


appointment with Foreign Minister 
Moshe Shertok. 

He was expecting me and greeted me 
very warmly. He took me by the arm 
and said: ‘“‘Come on, I will treat you to 
an Israeli lunch.” 

We lunched on a beautiful outdoor 
terrace, one side of which bordered on 
the Mediterranean. Shertok ordered for 
both of us. He ordered fish, explaining: 
“You know, we have very: little meat in 
Israel. But when the war is over we 
expect to have everything again.” It 
developed that there was no butter and 
no milk. But there was a very wide va- 
riety of fruit. 

Over lunch I told him of my visit to 
the camps in Cyprus and showed him 
the letters entrusted to me by the peo- 
ple there. He agreed to make renewed 
representations to Bernadotte and Com- 
missioner Collins to hasten the start of 
immigration from Cyprus to Israel. 

Shertok congratulated me on my own 
election. He said that the news had been 
on the front pages of ail the newspapers 
in Israel and he wanted to know whether 
it was true, as reported, that in a large 
part it was attributable to a resentment 
on the part of the people over the failure 
of Truman’s administration to lift the 
embargo against Israel. I agreed that 
this certainly played a part in the elec- 
tion. However, I pointed out that the 
administration had also broken promises 
to the American people on housing, on 
curbing inflation, on antidiscrimination 
end segregation in the armed forces and 
that the betrayal of Israel at the insis- 
tence of the oil cartelists and monopo- 
lists was only one facet, albeit a very im- 
portant facet, of the Government’s policy 


of working hand in glove with monopoly 
to the detriment of all the people. 

He nodded understandingly at this and 
then exchanged some views with me on 
American politics and Israel’s future 
which we agreed were to remain off the 
record. 

Shertok told me that all of Israel was 
open to me; that I could go where I 
wanted and see whatever I wished and 
that he would provide a car and a guide 
forme. He said: “Iam very anxious that 
you see everything you want to see be- 
cause it is important that the people in 
America know the truth of what is going 
on.” 

I spent the rest of that day familiariz- 
ing myself with Tel Aviv and talking to 
people everywhere. I found them all 
bitter about the Truman arms embargo 
and over the role played by the United 
States in bringing about the critical sit- 
uation in Palestine. 

ISRAEL’S DEFENDERS COME FROM MANY LANDS 


The next day as I came out of the hotel 
a tall, sunburned young fellow in uni- 
form, about 25, walked up to me and said: 
“Aren’t you Leo Isacson?” I said “Yes” 
and he said ‘‘Then the boys were right! 
I am Elihu Ben Moshe. My father is Dr. 
Ben Moshe of New York City. Some of 
the boys said that they thought they rec- 
ognized you walking in the street yester- 
day but they weren’t sure. They were all 
excited and it would be a wonderful treat 
for all of them if we could hold a little 
get together of all the boys here from the 
States.” 

I said, “Sure, that would be swell,” and 
told him that I was now staying at the 
Gat Rimon Hotel. I asked that he let 
me know the time and place of the get- 
together. 

When I returned to my hotel there were 
some twenty-odd ex-GI’s waiting for me 
and as soon as I walked in they trooped 
over, all excited, all anxious to talk over 
the latest news from home. I tried to 
answer all the questions, including the 
pennant chances of the Dodgers in the 
National League, as well as what good 
shows were on Broadway. Severai of the 
boys I knew personally from their hav- 
ing worked in my campaign in the Bronx. 

We made arrangements to get to- 
gether that evening in one of the cafes 
on the boardwalk and that night'a dele- 
gation of the boys called for me and took 
me down to the boardwalk, feeling our 
way because of the biack-out. 

When we reached the door of the cafe 
no light could be seen because the place 
was heavily curtained. 

We opened the door and went in and 
there were about three to four hundred 
men in uniform. I was a little surprised 
and one of the boys who later acted as 
chairman, said, “Well we told all the 
Americans that you would come in and 
talk and the boys from England wanted 
to be included and so did the boys from 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. We hoped you wouldn’t 
mind.” I was delighted, of course, and 
not a little flattered. 

NO MERCENARIES, THESE 


These were a most alert-looking, sin- 
cere, clean-cut group of boys, wiry, fit, 
and all browned from the desert sun— 
no mercenaries these, the pay is £2 per 
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month, the equivalent of approximately 
$7 per month. : 

The chairman explained that these 
were boys that did not feel that Worlq 
War II was over until Israel was finally 
free and became an actuality, a Jewish 
State. 

I must have spoken for 2 hours. The 
room became very warm but no one fidg- 
eted, no one walked out. As a matter 
of fact, when I got through they plied me 
with questions for two additional hours. 

I discussed with them the role played 
by Aramco Corp. in forcing the betrayal] 
of Israel; the sordid story of pipe-line 
diplomacy. 

Their questions indicated not only an 
awareness of the facts in the discussion 
but as they stood up and spoke their 
minds it became evident that their offer 
of sacrifice of life itself, if necessary, 
amounted almost to personal atonement 
for the ignominious role of the British 
and American Governments in sacrific- 
ing Israel for the benefit of imperialists 
and oil profiteers. 

THEY KNOW THE SCORE 


They asked me some astute questions, 
One of them wanted to know how I felt 
about the United States giving credits to 
Israel. Then, when I replied that cred- 
its should be extended, he wanted to know 
whether that would not put Israel under 
the Marshall plan and whether that 
would not force Israel to become an eco- 
nomic colony of the United States. 

I replied that since the state of Israel 
came to birth as a result of action by the 
United Nations it must, therefore, follow 
that the United Nations had a continu- 
ing responsibility to the infant state and 
that it should be through the United 
Nations, rather than through the uni- 
lateral bounty of any nation, whichever 
nation that might be, that credits and 
assistance and help should be forthcom- 
ing. 

One of the boys replied alertly that re- 
gardless of where the money should come 
from it was significant to him to note 
that despite the fact that the United 
States had given money to China, Tur- 
key, and Greece, there had not yet been 
an offer of moneys and credits to the new 
State of Israel. 

Whereupon the fellow who had asked 
the first question jumped up and volun- 
teered ““Maybe that is because the United 
States knows that no amount of money 
could ever make Israel its economic col- 
ony.” 

The room echoed with applause 

Many questions showed a particula 
interest in the Wallace platform and 
campaign. Some jokingly asked whether 
I would like to have them return with 
me so that they could help me in my own 
campaign. One wanted to know why the 
Zionist organizations in America did not 
present Truman with an ultimatum that 
unless he lifted the embargo that they 
would actively campaign against him. 

At the end the chairman said, “Well, 
how about a song for Congressman Isac- 
son,” and they sang For He Is a Jolly 
Good Fellow. Then suddenly and much 
more solemnly they all burst into the 
strains of Hatikvoh. Then two or three 
of them said, “Come on outside and we 








will have something to eat and drink,” 
and they took me to another cafe, where 
I was treated to the Israeli equivalent of 
4 hamburger—a little envelope of dough 
sealed on three sides, into which the 
vendor scoops a mixture of a very little 
cround meat and a lot of peppers and to- 
matoes. 

~\p. §—TI still prefer hamburgers.) 

LUNCH WITH HISTADRUTH—JULY 1 


On July 1 the Histadruth, which is the 
iabor organization of Israel, gave a lunch- 
eon in my honor and the entire executive 
board of the Histadruth attended. 

The very first question they asked me 
was: “How does labor in the United 
States feel about Henry Wallace?” I 
said: “Well, you will have to tell me 
whether you mean the leadership or the 
rani and file of the trade unions.” They 
all laughed because they could now an- 
ticipate my answer, that although the 
formal leadership in a great many im- 
portant trade unions still oppose the can- 
didacy of Henry Wallace, actually mil- 
lions of the supporters of Mr. Wallace are 
to be found in the trade unions of 
America. 

I was asked why that was so and I 
ventured the opinion that while some of 
the leadership of trade unions very often 
found it necessary to ask for favors from 
political administrations and_ were, 
therefore, just a little afraid of tying 
their political fortunes to a new party, 
the rank and file of American labor 
recognizes that neither the Democrats 
nor the Republicans are friends of organ- 
ized labor; that the Republicans had been 
primarily responsible for the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley law, helped by many 
Democrats, and that while President 
Truman had vetoed the Taft-Hartley law 
he had in fact demanded even more 
stringent antilabor measures in break- 
ing the railroad and coal-mine strikes in 
1946 and since. 

THROUGH THE ENEMY ARAB LINES 


Arrangements had been made for me 
iu go to Jerusalem which meant going 
through the hostile Arab lines under a 
flag of truce. 

At 6 a. m. on July 2 my father and I 
were escorted to a convoy arranged for 
by the United Nations Truce Commission. 
It was under the charge of Colonel Perry, 
formerly of the United States Army Air 
Corps and now a United Nations observer 
with the Truce Commission. 

As we started to climb into the car 
assigned to us, a huge Negro hailed me, 
“Hello, Congressman Isacson,” he said. 
“How are you? You ought to know me. 
I'm George Hendricks. I used to be a 
cop in little old New York.” 

Then I remembered having read stories 
about George Hendricks, the New York 
City cop who was now assigned to the 
ae Nations Truce Commission in 
srael, 

“What are you doing way out here in 
the desert?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he laughed, “things weren’t 
hot enough for me back in Hariem.” 

We exchanged a few reminiscences and 
then our trip started. 

Tn our car were Tom Van Dycke and 
his wife, Elizabeth Trask, now represent- 
ing the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Marvin 
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Parris, photographer, whose camera 
work most Americans are familiar with 
through the film The Fighting Lady; and 
photographer Sam Rosenburg of the New 
York Star. 

We made our way along the old road 
to Jerusalem, driving through hills 
dotted with abandoned Arab houses re- 
sembling pillboxes. 

A WAIT IN THE SUN 


Finally we reached Latrun, the scene 
of the bloodiest fighting in Palestine. We 
had reached the Arab lines and there be- 
hind the earthworks we saw the Arabs, 
their rifles pointed at us, waiting for 
word. Weasked to see their commander. 
We were told to wait. We waited there 
in the hot sun for over 3 hours. During 
all this time we were forced to sit in our 
cars. To get out would have undoubtedly 
meant being shot. 

Finally, in a column of dust, an Amer- 
ican jeep roared down from one of the 
hills and out of his shiny new Willys 
stepped the top Arab legionnaire. He 
looked at my credentials and scowled, but 
after a few words with Colonel Perry, 
waved us on. Colonel Perry said good- 
bye and returned to Tel Aviv. We con- 
tinued to Jerusalem driving slowly 
through the Arab-held territory, always 
carefully watched by Arab sentries from 
their positions in the hills surrounding 
us. After an hour we were back in Israel 
territory and our speed increased. 

PALESTINE ARABS ARE FRIENDLY 


We passed several Arab villages where 
friendly Palestinian Arabs were going 
about their daily work in their accus- 
tomed manner. We stopped and talked 
to some of them through our driver as 
interpreter. They wanted no war; they 
wished merely to remain in peace with 
their Jewish neighbors. And they went 
about their work bearing rifles, in case 
of attack by invading Arabs. 

WE COME TO JERUSALEM 


Finally we reached Jerusalem. It was 
thrilling to enter that hallowed city. It 
was even more thrilling to speak to the 
people. They told us of the siege, They 
had been left to a starvation diet of 800 
calories. They were blasted for days by 
Arab big guns without being able to 
answer in kind for they had no guns or 
planes, Every day they would whisper 
words of encouragement: “Let’s hold cut; 
soon there will be American planes. 
Soon there will be American guns.” But 
neither the planes nor guns ever arrived. 
The conditions were still bad. There was 
practically no water. Even in cur hotel 
we were furnished with a pitcher of water 
which we would use for washing then 
the water would flow through the pipe 
into a pail and once again, be used to 
flush toilets. 


PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN? 


The city was badly damaged. Walls 
were pockmarked from shelling. Some 
buildings were reduced to rubble. Streets 
were gutted and many craters were Still 
visible. 

I went to the roof of a kibbutz outside 
Jerusalem, Ramath Rachel. I saw the 
Arabs on a hill only a few hundred yards 
away. I saw them looking at me. My 
field glasses roved and as I looked into 
the distance there was Bethlehem. I 
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thought of “Peace on Earth and Good 
Will to All Men” and thought how ironic 
it was that on this very site British im- 
perialism and American State Depart- 
ment connivance were sowing the seeds 
for world conflict and devastation. 

A SNIPER MISSES ME 


We slept in the Hotel Eden in Jerusa- 
lem. And next morning I visited the 
military outposts of the Israeli forces at 
the French Hospice of Notre Dame. This 
point was only 15 yards away from the 
Arab lines. The colonel, a former pro- 
fessor of zoology, warned me to make no 
noise because Arab sentries had killed 
two Jewish soldiers on the spot the day 
previous. Apparently I did not walk 
quietly enough for as I passed between 
the windows two shots went by. They 
missed. 

“SURMA ROAD” BACK TO TEL AVIV 


Finally we made our way back to our 
car and we were told that there would 
be no convoy back to Tel Aviv. We de- 
cided to make the trip anyway but to 
take the new road, Israel’s “Burma 
Road,” which had been built within the 
last few weeks while the battles were 
being waged in that territory. It took a 


“complete day to make the trip back over 


this fantastic road. 

There were spots where we had to get 
out of the car and push so that it could 
make the grade. We got back to Tel 
Aviv late that night. 

I am no military expert but I feel cer- 
tain that when the history of this war is 
written the building of the road from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem under the fire of 
Arab’s guns will take its place alongside 
the feats of Stalingrad and Tobruk. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY IN TEL AVIV 


The next day was July 4. I was sched- 
uled to broadcast that night over Station 
KOL, Israel. I spend some of the day 
preparing the text of my broadcast, 
which was to be translated into Hebrew. 

At the Hotel Gat Rimon that afternoon 
I met Izler Solomon and his wife. Solo- 
mon was once the director of the Cleve- 
land Philharmonic Orchestra. Now he 
is director of Israel’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. As we talked I found out—no 
longer to my surprise—that Mr. Solomon, 
like almost everybody I talked to in Israel, 
is an ardent Henry Wallace man. We 
found that we had many friends in com- 
mon. He urged me to attend his concert 
that evening and told me that in honor 
of America’s Independence Day he was 
playing a program of Gershwin and 
Aaron Copland music. I arranged to 
drop in for the second part of the concert 
after my broadcast. 

The broadcast station was in a curi- 
ously dilapidated and out-of-the-way 
building. We had to go through a small 
side-street entrance in order to get in. 
It struck me as peculiar that so impor- 
tant a building as the Israeli radio station 
would be housed in such an out-of-the- 
way place. It was explained to me that 
this was the fourth or fifth location of 
the station, which had been illegal while 
the British were there. It had been the 
official Haganah underground, Kol Isroel. 
Even in this building there were peep- 
holes from room to room and in general 
there was a secretiveness about the whole 
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situation. The British had never been 
able to locate and silence the station 
during the whole period of its under- 
ground operation. 

Here is the text of my radio address 
on the Fourth of July to the people of 
Israel: 

Shalom, 

I have seen the cpic of Israel. In the few 
days I have been here I have felt the pulse 
beat of a nation fighting for freedom. In 
the glowing faces of countless young men 
and women I have sensed that love of coun- 
try, that faith in its future, that daring 
and intelligence which have written across 
the bloodstained hills and valleys of the 
Holy Land the deathless story of Jewish vic- 
tory, of Jewish will to live in peace and 
freedom. 

Yesterday I was in Jerusalem. I went by 
the old road and returned by the new— 
Israel’s “Burma Road’—which has already 
become a heroic legend. For me, visiting 
Jerusalem was an unforgettable experience. 
Not on'ty because of the deep associations 
which this holiest of cities must have for 
every Jew, but because I saw what the Brit- 
ish artillery of Abdullah could not kill or 
conquer: the spirit of Jerusalem’s average 
citizens, their calm and _ resourcefulness 
under their terrible ordeal, their devotion 
to their city and their land. In that spirit 
and in the spirit of the soldiers with whom 
I spoke, I sensed Jerusalem's coming libera- 
tion. 

As a Jew, I am filled with pride at what 
my people have achieved in the building and 
the defense of their ancient homeland. 
But as a Jew, as an American, as a human 
being, I am pained and outraged at the heavy 
sacrifices forced upon this country by those 
for whom oil is more sacred than human 
blood and empire dearer than all mankind. 

Today is July the Fourth, the anniversary 
of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We Americans, too, were once a small 
nation forced to fight for our independence 
against a mighty power. Then, as today, 
Britain was the enemy. Then, as today, the 
soldiers of freedom fought with meager arms. 
And just as King George sent Hessian hire- 
lings against the American patriots of 1776, 
so King Ernest today sends Arab mercenaries 
against the Jewish patriots of 1948. 

But Britain’s is not the only hand at work 
in this country. There are men in my own 
country, too, men of power and influence in 
the government and in industry who also 
have their own axes to grind and they are 
trying to grind them on the flesh of the Jew- 
ish people and the Arab peoples as well. 

The present arms embargo in force against 
Israel has nothing in common with the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence. It isa 
betrayal not only of the Jewish people and 
of the United Nations but of the best inter- 
ests of the American people as well. That is 
why so many millions of Americans, non-Jews 
as well as Jews, are demanding the lifting of 
the arms embargo, de jure recognition of 
Israel, and a return to the United Nations 
decision of last November 29. 

In my opinion, the forces working against 
Israel are seeking to prevent a Jewish victory 
and to prolong negotiations until after the 
American elect At that time they are 
10ping to force on Israel a settlement which 
territory and cripple its 


ions. 


will restrict its 
vereignty. 
In a few days I shall return to the United 
tates. I pledge you that I shall devote my 


energies to arousing the American public to 
ren the real facts of the situa- 
ion in this country. 

In my own name and in the name of the 
f Henry Wallace, of which I have the 
ig a member, I pledge you that 
t rest in the fight to bring help 
which is the cause of all who 

>, Justice, and freedom. 


Before I conclude, I want to take this 
opportunity of paying tribute to a great 
American and a great Jew, Col. David Mich- 
ael Marcus, who in the spirit of Lafayette 
and Kosciusko, came here to help your strug- 
gle and gave his life that Israel might live. 

To all of you in Israel, I say: 

Carry on. Victory will come. 


After the broadcast I was hustled in a 
cab to the Philharmonic. The concert 
was in a very beautiful theater and I 
arrived just at the intermission time. 
I found that I had missed the Gershwin, 
but was just in time to join the intermis- 
sion crowd who were taking ice cream in 
the lobby in the best Lewisohn Stadium 
manner. The Aaron Copland music was 
especially well received. 

After the concert a group of us, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Solomon, went to 
the home of the Labor Minister. We sat 
on his terrace and had some cooling 
drinks. Ihad along discussion with him 
on the functioning of the Histadruth 
and the unique position it occupies by 


virtue of the fact that it not only repre-. 


sents labor in the tradition of the Amer- 
ican labor unions but also owns some of 
the factories. 

The Minister explained that unlike 
America where the treasury of the trade 
unions would be banked, or otherwise 
invested, in Israel the objective of the 
Histadruth was to help build more indus- 
tries, to help plant more forests, to help 
create a self-sufficient economy. It was 
for that reason, he explained, that the 
Histadruth purchased factories or con- 
structed new factories in an effort to add 
to the productive capacities of Israel so 
that it might not be dependent upon for- 
eign imports. 

KIBBUTZIM : ISRAEL’S COOPERATIVE VILLAGES 


The next day, July 5, I had set aside 
for a tour of some of the Kibbutzim in the 
area of Tel Aviv and Haifa. I had been 
told that unless one sees the Kibbutzim, 
one has not really seen Israel. 

Our guide was Leonard Feitelberg, an 
Israeli journalist and veteran of the 
Haganah. He was originally from South 
Africa and he confided to me that he was 
now trying to choose a Hebrew name, 
preferably one not too long. 

We left Tel Aviv by the coastal high- 
way up the Plain of Sharon through 
groves of oranges. At .Barbaruta we 
passed a village of Arab huts, charred 
and ruined. Here a colony of friendly 
Arabs, who wanied to live in peace and 
friendliness with their Jewish neighbors, 
had been burned out of their homes by 
the invading Arabs before the area was 
liberated by the Israeli forces. The 
people are now being given new homes 
by the Israeli Government. 

MALARIAL SWAMP NOW YIELDS CROPS 


Barbaruta itself is built on what was 
once a Malarial marsh, so malignant that 
it was once the impenetrable hiding place 
of criminals. ‘The police refused to fol- 
low them into the marshes. Today that 
30rtion of the country has been reclaimed 
by the Jews, and many crops were grow- 
ing there as I passed. 

Our first stop was Meier (for Roth- 
child) Sheifaya (Arab word meaning 
health, for ancient well there). Here 
Junior Hadassah operates a children’s 
agricultural school. Structures are built 
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on a hilltop, the last outcroppings of the 
Carmel Range overlooking the beginning 
of the Hills of Ephraim. Five hundreg 
youngsters are cared for here. Sabra— 
derived from the word “cactus” ang 
meaning native-born Palestinian—as; 
well as immigrants are among the 
charges. Some 65 teachers prepare these 
children for life on the kibbutzim, where 
they go at the age of 17. 

In the school they are taught all crafts 
and actually supply the school with 
everything from home-made bread to 
hand-crafted furniture. 


A SINGING PEOPLE 


Two lovely orphaned Sabra girls played 
the mandolin and guitar for us. I asked 
the name of the song and one of them 
told me it was called Mother, Mother, 
You Are Lovely. 


NAMED FOR SUPREME COURT JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


We went on to Ein Hashofet (Well of 
the Judge) in memory of Louis Brandeis, 
This was our first .kibbutz. We were 
greeted by Joseph Wilfand, a writer and 
editor of the colony literary magazine. 
He spoke proudly about the kibbutz. 

There were 1,350 acres, all owned by 
the Jewish National Fund; 250 acres 
were devoted to a pine-tree foundation 
of over 250,000 trees. The colony was 
electrified and we inspected the Diesel- 
driven generator and then very proudly 
he showed us a huge pile of rocks under 
which an accessory generator was hid- 
den and protected against Arab bombing 

He told us the nearest Arabs were 
over 3 miles away but the harvesters were 
still being sniped at. He was very 
anxious to tell us more about the kibbutz. 

He showed us a 100-ton cold-storage 
plant, a 170-ton grain elevator, 120 cat- 
tle which he said yielded 4,000 liters of 
milk annually, while the Arab average 
was only 1,090 liters annually. There 
were 3,000 chickens and the crops in- 
cluded wheat for bread, barley for fowl, 
grapes, beets, cabbage, cauliflower, pota- 
toes. We inspected four structures and 
two self-propelled combines. There were 
also mules, horses, and donkeys in use. 

Eighty families live in this kibbutz, 
450 people in all, of whom 205 were 
adults. 

There were two training schools, one 
for children up to 14 years and the other 
for the older boys and girls. 

We saw the carob trees, which pro- 
duced a cattle fodder looking like string 
beans, and the eucalyptus which the 
Arabs call the Jew trees because of their 
use by the Jews in reclaiming the soil. 

After the tour, we sat down to a won- 
derful home-cooked meal—soup and 
goose from their electrified kitchen. 

Soon we were off for Mishmar Haemek, 
another kibbutz 5 miles away. 


CHILD HEROES OF MISHMAR HAEMEK 


Mishmar Haemek means Watch on the 
Emek. It is 11 miles from Haifa and 
10 miles south of Nazareth, which can be 
seen from Mount Tabor. A very lovely, 
slightly built woman who had been in 
the colony since she was seven, took us 
around. 

She told us of a battle early in the Arab 
invasion. The main attack had begun 
on April 4 at 5 p. m. with heavy shell- 
ing. The siege of Mishmar Haemek 








, Quring which the kibbutz 
wa shelled continuously. When _ it 
that the kibbutz must fall, 280 
under 14 years of age were 
od to a nearby village. 
same night, just before sunrise, 
iildren returned to Mishmar Hae- 
They had made the long march 











night on foot; they would 


Lilt 


heir parents; they were deter- 
fight side by side with them 
die, if necessary. 
thousand Arabs surrounded this 
1 The only armaments the de- 
had were 60 rifles. But every 
soldiers of the Palmach, the 
Palestine pariisans, wouid at- 
c surrounding Arab forces, who 
1d no stomach for night fighting. 
ourth day of the siege the Brit- 
]j to evacuate the colonists with 
yssessions but the Jews refused. 
y that if they evacuated Mish- 
Haemek the road would be open to 
A s to Ain Hashofet and to all the 
vish settlements. 
y, reinforcements from the Ha- 
ived and put the Arabs to rout 
Lajun, 4 miles down the road. 
re Arab cffensive was cracked at 
int by only a few hundred heroic 


ISRAEL’S INDUSTRIAL CENTER 

t, following our tour of the 

m, we slept in Haifa, which I had 
m the air as we arrived on June 
had not yet visited. The next 
7, July 6, we spent inspecting this 
nt modern city in its beautiful 
in the hills. 

as particularly 





interested in the 
industry, largest olive oil and 
producers in the Middle East; and 
» Vulcan foundries, which now pro- 
for the Israeli forces. The 
rks had been cut off by the 
for several days a few months 
7 of its 500 workmen were 





managing director of the Shemin 
Uriel Friedland, was a mechani- 
with the company since 
plant had been founded in 
‘Russian Jews and had failed. It 
lished in 1920. During World 
ne Turks took the boilcrs out of 
l fact ry to Damascus, where they 
them for steam baths. The plant is 
ned 50 percent by the Histadruth 
percent by private capital. Each 
) men on the board of directors 
e technical advisers. 
r this we visited the Vulcan found- 
1 is the largest foundry north of 
It began 14 years ago to make 
but now does all foundry work. 
lot of questions about condi 
foundry works 6 days wee! 
of 815 hours; mechanical shop 
» with 1l-hour shifts. There is 
basic workweek. Pay is 
$01 for cost of living, overtime 
The factory pays 23 percent 
yrollon bonuses. The theoreti- 
tum bonus possible is 25 per- 
is estimated that sccial-service 
create an additional 38 per- 
tal pay roll. 
rance pay is 1 month 









per yea ir of 


nen t for salaried people, 2 weeks 
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per year for day-rate men. There is a 
probationary period of 3 months after 
hiring through Histadruth, then nobody 
can be dismissed without approval of 
union. Two worker spokesmen said they 
never had any trouble. They have 9 paid 
holidays, vacations of 8 days paid the 
first year, with top of 18 days after th’ + 
Half of the vacation expense is paid for 
by the factory, which also pays three- 
fourths of workers’ bus fares. Sick pay 
accumulates at the rate of 1 month’s 
credit per year of employment to a top 
of 6 months. 

This plant was founded in 1934 by Alex 
Kremener, big German foundryman. It 
was bought in 1241 by the Palestine 
Corp.—English Jews—and then sold to 
Solel Boney, who kept all the staff, in- 
cluding the directors. Isaac Kamenka is 
the technical director we talked to. 


ARMS FROM EAST IF EMBARGO IS NCT LIFTED? 


While in Haifa I talked to an Israeli 
industrialist, who would be classified as 
a rightist in any differentiation between 
right and left political leanings. I asked 
him about the fate of Israel if the Amer- 
ican arms embargo were not lifted. 


He was Very s , — very frank in 


hisreply. Hes said t the rael’s own arms 
industry is embr ‘yonic. and unable to 


compete in production or in the field of 
battle against British and 
arms and matériel being 
Israel by the Arab forces. 
‘We have scrupulously avoided taking 
a position in world politics which would 
seem to identify us with either side in the 
split between the eastern and western 
nations,” he said. “But our situation 
here is des perate. The security of our 
new nation is our supreme concern. If 
matters reach the point where the fate 
cf our nation is at stake and the Ameri- 
can arms embargo still exists against us, 
we shall turn to the east for arms. We 
shall preserve our country, regardless of 
where we may have to turn for the mean 
to do it.” 
ACRE, THE SEAPORT NAPOLEON COULD NOT CON- 
QUER, NOW IN ISRAELI HANDS 

From Haifa we paid a visit to the an- 
cient Arab aap ort of Acre, now in the 
hands of the Isracli. On the way to Aci 
we passed the partition border at Ein 
Hamifranz, Well of the Bay, where a 
bridge blown up over Naaman River was 
being repaired. Bearded religious S2bra 
with rifles patrolled the trucks to prevent 
looting. 

At Acre there had been 12,030 inhabi- 
tants and several thousand refugee 
They left during the battle, by boat and 
road northward to Lebanon about 20 
miles away, all ais later captured by th 
Jews. There were 59 killed and wounded 
an mane x the Jews in a 48-hour battie com- 
anded by Moshe Zilitzki, who had been 
imprisoned in the ancient fortress of Acre 
fo r2 years, On our way back we passed 
Napoleon's Hill, his base during his 
unsuccessful seige of the city in the last 
century. Wash fluttered from windows 
where about 599 Arabs still live. 

JUSTICE FOR THE ARABS 

Back in Haifa we saw Rehavem Zablu- 
davsky commanding an Arab zone v he ' 
3,500 remain of a population of ¢ 
40,000, who left during the fighting of 


Aywmarinc 
American 
used against 
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April 21. The decisive point eastward 
was the bridge of Wadi R 1. We 
visited Saifa Souq, a market place with 
tall mosque-towers, wheve the ‘Jew Ws were 
commandeering the goods of ee abs who 
fled. As muchas possible was save . sen 
to the army, stored, or sold. Siric! ac- 
counting methods prevail since eventu- 
ally Israel will have to pay the owners oi 
balance the losses against Jewish los 
inthe war. The Arab population is now 
concentrated in Wadi Misnus. They 
have been authorized to open newspapers 
and schools. They will have an Arab 
police force. 

TEL AVIV—AND HCMEWARD 


; hmic« 
usaAmMIs 


BOUND 

By the time we were ready to return 
to Tel Aviv the coastal road had again 
The truce 
was - still ‘on, but it was ; expected to end 
the next day. Sniping was already y 
on. We were intercepted by Israeli sen- 
tries and detcured inland, away from the 
area of the sniping, although actually 
closer tothe Arablines. We arrived back 
in Tel Aviv without incident, however. 

In Tel Aviv on July 7, the Wednesday 
before the scheduled expiration of the 
truce on Friday, July 9, I had confer- 
ences with several officials of the Israeli 
Government. They were concerns 
about my safety if the truce should end 
while I wasin fsrael. They expressed the 
frank hope that I would leave for the 
United States while planes were ” f - 
ing from Haifa so that I would |} 
to tell the American people of what Is UW 

Passace was arranged for us to leave 

t IY air. 


that day 
rARIS, JULY 8 


We had a little difficulty taking off in 
Haifa because the runway is very short. 
It is just an emergency runway. 

did not even have a steward on board but 
we finally made it and landed in Cyprus 
where a steward was waiting. We picked 
him up and after stops at Athens and 
Bari, Italy, we landed in Paris. 
The plane was 6 hours late getting into 
Paris. We arrived there atla.m. W 
got cut of the plane very weary and stiff 
and expecting anything but a reception. 
uddenly T heard a shout: ] } ' 
a turned around and th 


ic 
of about 12 Parisians, all wea 
TY 


going 
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lace buttons. It is pretty hard to cde- 
eril } in ane arr 
cribe the feeling of warmth and avpre- 
ciation I felt after having traveled hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles, tired and 
weal vs bi ‘ all tina brahaa country and 
find such an expr yn of welcom 
The “ere ters were members of tl! 
1 noly representing Picri 
p 9 
P21 
e did 1 Wal- 
j 1 Pé 4 
It turned out that New York City 
Councilman Eugene Connolly had dis- 
tributed them k April when he can 
to Paris to attend the G 1¢ 
” Eras wtrininh TFT hoe } ‘ } 
ernice lUr WOICN i 2ad V Li ¢  é - 
ane \y Ni f ip ) ) l 
early mornin ‘ - 
in 
Pa was hosp | ( 
But I V 5S ALLA oz 
The next day, after a sp y flizht on 


a TWA DC-6 I was back in the Bronx. 


fi ADI 1190 


are some of the conclusions I 
“ived at as a result of my journey 


nvinced 
victorious 


> 4 
Vesphi 


the Jewish people will 

in their heroic defense 

» the David-Goliath in- 

imbers and equipment, the 

he fighting forces of Israel 

‘r been surpassed. They are pre- 

nd up to the very last man 

:ry, for they are fighting for the 

love. The Arab troops, on the 

nd, being tools of British impe- 

have no fighting will of their own. 

who h »met them in combat have 

me this is ‘tome of all of them, includ- 

ing the troops of the Transjordan Arab 

Legion, on whom the English have lav- 

ished so much money and years of thor- 
ough training. 

But whether the Jewish \ eee 

1 convinced will come, must be g 

the sacrifice of t 

st young 

» cost of the de 


which 
ained 
housands of lives 
men and wome n, 
struction of homes, 
and other beautiful 
at have transfigured this once 

depends largely upon the 


ael’s fine 


a 7 
schools, 


idgment that Britain is now 
vacillate. ilet hopes for a 

’ did not mat What 
achieve by military 

and the United States 
by political means. The 
rgo and restric- 
is intended to pro- 


erialize 
did not 
lvain 


"A nn Bae 
Sarms embva 


imigration, 


nd op unity for this politi- 


1e Jews. 


nd Great Britain 

ctend the truce in order to 

The Truman administration 

want to commit itself to an open 

i licy, at least not until after 

lay. Iam convinced that Pres- 

uman’s intention is to prevent 

decisive from happening in 

until the next session of the 

hen attempt to gain popular- 

Jews by proposing to ad- 

tate of Israel to the UN. Then, 

ctions are over, there would 

1ore open efforts to establish 

Anglo-American condominium here, 
would involve the following: 

Restriction of Israeli territory. 

I suld be Kept as a military 

ritis} usalem would 

ital of his 

secome a 


sh po! 


mmence n 


A 


r 


‘ation. 
1der the pretense of 
and it is intended 


gen control for months 


te of Israel will be 
dence on Abadullah’s 
more on the British 
a sort of federation that 
he position of a Luxem- 
i é tical, economic 
lliance with Abdullah. 
an | atten aa after the 
1use the United States em- 
the shi caanen of arms to 
. Brit 1in continues to supply 
tates, will have placed Israel 
sition. It will be far 


} 


arlious pe 


more difficult to prevail upon the United 
States to lift the embargo after election 
day when it is far less sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion than now. 

It is my purpose to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American public in advance of 
the elections the real aims of American 
and British policy. I believe that this 
policy to date represents not only a be- 
trayal of Israel, but a betrayal of Amer- 
ica, of the interests and ideals of the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people. It serves only the Wall Street 
bankers and oil monopolists and their 
British counterparts. 

The Government of Israel of course 
must be extremely cautious on the ques- 
tion of ending or prolonging the truce. 
They did not start this war and do not 
want to assume the responsibility for its 
renewal. 

But it is the responsibility of American 
citizens to call upon the United States to 
lift its unilateral arms embargo at once 
so that at the end of the truce Israel 
will be able to procure arms. It is also 
the responsibility of American citizens 
to see to it that their Government grants 
immediate de jure recognition to the 
state of Israel. 

To that end I shall continue to fight. 


He That Filches From Me My Good Name 
Makes Me Poor Indeed 


SORA 
wlll lS 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to divert public attention from the hu- 
miliating failure of t he special session to 

>a single decisive step toward meet- 
‘itical problem now facing the 
United States of America, the Machia- 
vellis who direct Republican policy and 
pub lic relations have unloosed on us an- 
other two-! ring circus of defamation and 
loose charges 

For such few facts as have been 
brought forth in this circus atmosphere 
of klieg lights, cameras, recording de- 
vices, and headlines, the public 
may feel vag trateful; but that grati- 
tude cannot make up for the queasiness 
with which it sees loose charges bandied 
about, loyal Americans cheaply branded 
by an acknowledged p: ychotic, and a 
opportunity for adequate answers by the 
accused postponed to some misty fu- 
ture—after the elections, no doubt. 

‘In Othello, 400 years ago, William 
Shakespeare presented us with a sum- 
mation of the value of character in im- 
mortal words which I should like to bring 
to the attention of the Republican tacti- 
cians. He wrote: 

Good name i1 n and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the im) j jewel of ti r souls 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis some- 
mom nothing; 

’Twas mi tis his, and has been slave to 
thousa ands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches hin 

And makes me poor indeed, 


ARKS 
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“WHICH NOT ENRICHES HIM” 


There can be no greater tragedy than 
that which falls upon the pilloried victim 
of these sensational charges if the person 
named is, as usually happened, innocent 
of any statutory violation or even of in- 
discretion or misdirection; but the ardent 
assassin of character might well take to 
heart the Shakespearean admonition 
that “he who filches from me my good 
name robs me of that which not enriches 
him.” 

Except for transient notority and the 
acquisition of a smoldering resentment in 
the hearts of all fair-minded people, jt 
is difficult to see what can be gained from 
these sensational and imprudent hear- 
ings. Perhaps an election can be won: 
but at what cost, Mr. Speaker, at what 
cost. 

While I am quoting, let me quote th 
preface to chapter III of The Turnin 
Stream, a newly published volume by 
Duncan Aikman, a sharp observer of the 
American scene. Aikman writes: 

In a time when our 500-year-old revolu- 
tion was younger and moving more sl : 
a liberating inheritance was laid up for the 
USA people. * * * They added to it; a 
some points they improved upon it. And 
refashioned it for a new people’s use in their 
own way. 

So when the USA people's first intellectual 
climax came with the 1776 Declaration of 
Independence, this basic capital in their j 
teliectual bank was virtually intact, 
peculiarly theirs. 

Rights of free 
pression were a 


private judgment 
part of the heritage. So 
was the idea, however imperfectly realized, 
of the equality of individuals in opportunity 
and before the law. So was the principle 
of the greatest possible freedom of econ¢ 
action—though tcday the complexities of 
power-age economy appear to be narrowing 
it. 

If an American dynamic is required for 
ordeals by still greater and more revolu 
tionary changes than have been faced in t 
past, the basic inheritance can be drawn 
ipon to provide it, 


and ex- 


DISSIPATING OUR INHERITANCE 


There is genuine danger, Mr. Speaker, 
that the damage which is being done by 
this witch hunt will go far beyond the 
tragedies of individuals—that these scat- 
ter-gun blasts will shake our American 
liberties to their foundations, that our 
precious heritage of freedom will be dis- 
sipated and our national character bank- 
rupted. 

I have quoted from two 
them the greatest genius of the Eng] 
language, the oiear a recognized authc 
ity in political and economic philosophy. 

I turn now to more current and typl- 
cal comment, an editorial from the New 
York Post of August 6: 


MORE 


o authors, one of 


EFFICIENT THAN MURDER 
Congress is currently proving that there |! 
room within present legislative practices to 
assassinate a man without once flinging 
angry hand in his direction. There’s n 
blood. Just the remnants of a smeared char- 
acter to kick around in wash-room gossip. 
It’s simple: you summon a few people int 
a klieg-lighted chamber and let them talk 
unchecked, stringing together names and 
dim events with strident of ac 
Sometimes you let the accused stand un- 
der the klieg lights to shadow-box the vagu 
and damaging charges brought against h 
name. Often, you don't. It’s as ugly as 
murder and twice as efficient. 


cusatic ‘ 


vones 
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And it could destroy more than the repu- Villiam P. Kennedy, who has passed in the GOP candidates voted “unfavorably” in 
te hard-luck victims hreat- : ’ as : : . nast session re NO indication that 
“gs of its hard-luck victims. It threat the Nation’s Capital a lifetime of service past sessions The is no indication that 


ry man’s democratic right to be con- 7 = : vhs the rank ar 1 file have ever had a chance to 
“a innocent ‘antil incontestable evi as a highly constructive and just criti 











idet cana * aan? Gan” Dalen ae express their opinion of the candidates y 
‘once has proved him guilty. of government and men, in his career aS a1 su ypose . tell 
The present congressional investigations 4 Columnist of the Washington Star and = them an 
>» the nebulous activities of an under- correspondent of the Springfield (Mass. ) Ina . 
round, above ground, or perhaps strato- Republican and Daily News, James Pat- of t! 1 to be given 
spheric Communist spy ring will probably rick McGovern, of the District of Colum- _s0 that lf 1 L 
roduce only one ¢onviction—a conviction bia bar and special Washington repre- foe, N 1atorial nor 
> part of a Maing Sere re sentative of the Arizona Daily Sun, has ®€e. cast in the 
cet un fa e ¢ rules to Seventy rT I 5, KR 
oe written some lines as a tribute to the ' 





vern the conduct of its investigating com- ehiinn nomings tn the Fourth 3 
Lape eah vrata distinction of character of that veteran io o0'C. 4 aiterent set of votes though 
I ees. judged on a@ dillerent s ol tes, though i 

The courts have always been wary of im- Newspaperman, which, like that of his oo, served in the Seventy-ninth Cou 
ng cial restraints on congressional long, talented, and honorable labors as a 
ns. They reason that the legisla- writer, now marks his serene retirement 
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neh of the Government should exer- jn a rustic setting. I now submit the pene hr = ay ee SeeTaee 
cise its own discretion in unearthing facts verse for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL memers at {| candidates who are rut 


ase . at a oe i this year, yet it icnores all parts of the 
which might otherwise never be revealed 7 llows: this } J ‘ I 
} e they violated no existing law, but ECORD, as folloy record vy hich cannot be recited in 


rather indicated the necessity for legislative LOVED HOME of what the hats have dec 






































reform Blessed is he whose home can foster deep ‘%¢em to bell Hat the wage earne? the 
over-all record of congressional in- Affection for the beauties of the earth; union cann rusted with the wh it 
vestigations probably illustrates the sound- Such charm transfigures life and makes ®bout the candidates and so be in p 
ness of the courts’ contention. The Pujo dreams keep to make up their own minds intelli 
committee’s probe into the so-called money A magic faith with fancies from our birth Voting rec of their chosen favcrites 
trust in 1912 brought to light unpalatable And mystic childhood. Thus the day’s dull have been. oe ssly padded. On one single 
col ms which were corrected in the Fed- noon measure, Neely is given four favorable votes, 
eral Reserve Act of 1913. And even sunset’s darkening to night, each at a different stage of the legislation, 
More recently, Senate investigators, with By which we with infinity commune, but all indicating exactly the same attitude 
help of Ferdinand Pecora, came through Have halo, afterglow, prismatic light. toward that lezislation. On another 2 
with disclosures which inspired three of the What peace, what lure, what philosophic business t vo favors ble rej rts; and 
New Deal vee far-reaching reforms—the mocd, on two ree lavoranie 
rities law, the law creating the Securities Unknown in all the bustling, strident town, votes each. 40} ‘3 
und Exchange ‘Gana and the holding With its contention, glitter, vogue, and were »5 50 
company aes. frown, far as ¢ 1 
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ions W ould have been hampered by the More lustrous than the diamond from the For the legislative session of 1946, in which 
xistence of rigid congressional rules, devised mine ELLIs and Neely both served, in the education 
ytect the name of any man against con- Are the heart’s beams which from a loved leaflet put cut by labor’s brass hats, Neely’s 
ienceless slander. home shine. vote is given on 21 roll calls; Exzuis is listed 
A nd, certainly, the grim farce being con- —James Patrick McGovern. on only four of these, thoug! he was pres- 
ed in Washington today demonstrates ent and voted on the same things Nee! 
that the absence of any such rules makes it i voted on, except in two instances i which 
ble for some Congressmen to abuse their he had a general pair. 


legislative privileges to a point where democ- 
becomes self-defeating. West Virginia Labor’s League for Political . 
; oe b- ‘ In six cases in which Neely's vote is re- 
; & es phe: = ot — gr mony proche a Education corded, Eire voted exactly as Neely did; yet 
eating publie Sa Sats ro ee eens Scie the ELLIs votes are ignored except those on 
ic thoroughly disgusted with the lock of am iti r 
: r NSI Dp a block of amendments to the Railroad Re- 
witch-hunting cs O use Un- ri- EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; , 
\ d nting antics of the House Un-Ameri - : tirement Act and on the Case bill. Whv did 
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nh tots So bill supported.by the Ameri the labor bosses conceal those other f 
er cedures bill sup d by th meri- ' eilieaae: ceaiala or Seals ain ale SAAE Allin. ee 
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i by eee onty too willing to Japor’s League for Political Education. want the wage earners in the unions to know 

But if our legislators show no siens of out- It is noted that out of approximately that he did cast those votes. The truth 

g character assassination in Congress, 540 roll-call votes in the Seventy-eighth, ahennt this stanch American’s voting record 
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further congressional misuse of its Votes in presenting the Ellis voting rec- °?resemted. 

igatory power. ord. It is reasonable to assume that the WHAT SES BLS WERE 
528 votes not listed in the pamphlet were Consider some of the measures on which 
—- considered as favorable. ELLIs voted as Neely did but which the dues- 
The statement follows: paying members of the labor organizations 
William P. Kenned Ee ad 2 haven't been told about by their political ‘ad- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS and lack of candor have been used by certain 358 to 24. Neely got a star for his vote. 

OF labor officials in an effort to bolster the polit- ELLIs’ vote was ignored. 

WI. ical campaigns of some of their hand-picked The House passed 355 to 1 an appropriation 
mow, RICHARD F HAR ESS New Deal candidates for Congress, a dis- of §250, 000,000 for housing for veterans, 
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wri weeialabaed ep tata na ” era licans. is not listec b: he educa n ue; Neely's 

*\ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES For the New Dealers, the labor leaders identical vote is called favorable 
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Er d l red. sth Rep- 
entatives voted in fa Pat oy eee 

e KEEFE relating to packing- 
i worke and NLRB jurisdiction. Neely 


sa fa’ ble ont ELuis gets a blank. 
one unfavorable vote—that 





in f r of ext ion of the draft to Febru- 

447. Etrrs voted against the meas- 

l The Nee vote is listed. The favora- 
I t s ig red 





intain a High Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, August 7, 1948 


We Must Ma 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOU 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the call 
sent out by the Presiden - the special 
session of Congress has given me food 
for thought. The words which have been 


spoken during this special session, many 
of them for political effect, have left me 
xs whether the Members of Con- 
American public realize 
how and why our y under our 
American system is functioning better 
other nation. 
e therefore to set out a few 
lich I want you to ponder 
you are back in your own 


wonderin 
gress and the 


economy 





+} ; fF « , 
than ‘ oi any 


TT. ila ik 
a We Alu lik 
basic facts wl 
over while 


of all, the people of this Nation 


still have their civil freedom and their 
re ous freedom, while most of the 
\ un on form of socialistic 
( la conwrGi 

ond, we are enjoying the benefits 


of our natural resources to a 
extent than any other nation. 


greater 


THT ‘, 
We have 


approximately 6 percent of the popula- 
tion of the world. Yet, today, this 6 
percent of the population of the world 


income or, 
. of dol lars. 
We hear much about inflation, yet we 

» wor! 


monetary unit, based on the 


has 45 percent of the dollar 


1 term 





d whose 
productivity 





of our Nation, is the ‘mo t wanted and 
desired in the channels of trade. From 
the ? of basic economy and 
monetary \ can we have a 
rious it our monetary 
unit the the globe? But 
we! to it that kept sound. 

It i le that prices high as com- 
pared to prewar but have you analyzed 
ou ion in this world of turmoil on 
the } of real results. By this I mean 

te emi me C sumption of 
{ mal income and \ and 
Sal ( 

Let ( *-k to 1939 and meke a few 
comperisons with tod In 1929 we had 

nal i 1e of $72,000,000.009 
o $2 0 00,000 in 1947, an 
] 180 percent. 

In 1! d 8,009,000 unemployed 

with m of our people on relief and in 

dey we have full em- 
one 1 p ly 
fi 

i i ‘ ot | ib oI 
I I us tal lock at the 
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In 1939 total wages and salaries 
amounted to $45,000,000,000 as com- 
pared to $127,000,000,000, the rate of pay- 
ments in the second quarter of 1948, 
gain of 182 percent. 

We hear the silver tongue of the po- 
litical orator talk about high prices but 
he fails to mention that total wages and 
salaries today have increased 180 percent 
above 1939 payments. He wants the pub- 
lic to believe that they are being deprived 
of goods. Again let us look at the facts. 
In 1939 the American public spent $41,- 
900,000,000 for goods. In 1947 they spent 
$117,400,000,000 or an increase of 189 
percent. Now then if you will go back 
over the facts which I have given you, 
they will show that national income, total 
wage s and salaries and money spent ~ 
goods are in exactly the same balance a 
1939, but, at a higher price level, w nich 
we must maintain in order to support a 
$40,000,000,000 or even a $35,000,090,000 
administrative expense. 

Now let us go a step fu 
sider this cost of living. In the 10-year 
period 1930-39, the American public 

spent 24.3 percent of its income for food. 

In 1946 they spent 24.1 percent and in 
1947 they spent 23.9 percent. Prices are 
higher but wages determine the price of 
goods and the record proves 
and the price of goods have risen in di- 
rect proportion. The facts and figures 
are taken from the records of the De- 
partment of Commerce and cannot be 
successfully disputed. 

Next let us analyze the 
Through the expenditure of 
yercentage of the national 


facts. 


irther and con- 





end result, 
the same 


income for 


oO 


food, the American people are receiving 
15 percent more food in terms of pounds 
than they did in the period 1935-39. 
Stated in another way the American la- 
boring man is getting more pounds of 


+A 





food al 
work than al 
the United St ; 

Asa Meaiber of Congress, I am elected 
to serve all the people in the United 
States. I want labor to have its fair 
share and economic equality. I want 
agriculture to have parity which in 

sence means cost of production plus 
the average profit we derive from each 
year’s production cycle. I want the busi- 
nessman, the white-collar worker, the 
schoo] teacher, the Government em- 
ployee, and so forth, to have economi 
equality in direct proportion to his 
ity to produce. 

For 24 years I was a businessman en- 
ged in selling building materials 


clothing for an hour of 
y ,P riod in the history of 








there is much uninformed discussion of 
nousin What is the real situation? In 
1947 and the first half of 1943 we were 


{ 
employing 70 percent more workers than 
1939 in the construction indu Fi 
How does this compare with the rest of 
reconomy. In 1939 we had 46,000,000 
ed as compared to 61,000, 000 in 
July 1948. This is a gain of 32 percent. 
What does this prove? It proves ‘that 
our pres is ahead of 
t , If we had 
voted publ funds for more housing, 
cost of hi omes would go up, hence less 
inflation. To expand 
our construction industry we would have 
to take materials from some other in- 











homes and more 


dustry and we would have to take awe 
labor from some other part of our ec con 
omy. On an over-all basis, in my o; pin 
ion, this would lead to inflation ; 
unbalanced economy. 

The present record of const 
shows that we will build approxime 
1,000,000 homes in 1948 which will * 
the national record. 

Using a rather homely old phrase, jf 
we wiil just “keep our shirts on,” produc- 
tion under our private enterprise syst 
will provide the housing and every other 
thing we need for prosperity, just as it 
always has, the safe, sound way. We 
should remember that we had 12 long 
years of depression and 5 years 
most of our construction went for war 
purposes. It is impossible for even our 
eas the most productive in the 
world, to overcome that shortage in ; 
fe >t W yea rs 

Fins ally let us take a look at the Nation 
as a whole. In 1939, as I have pointed 
out, we had a _ national income of 
$72,500,000,000, we had 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed, with American. workers in the 
soup line, but we had more than that 
we had approximately a $3,000,000,000 
Federal deficit in 1939. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
we had full employment with 32 per 
more workers in actual numbers than in 
1939. No one willing to work age stand- 
ing ina soup line. We had a balanced 


a 
ang an 








When 





budget with a surplus of approximately 
$8,500,000,000 in spite of the carrying 


charge resulting from an increase in th 
national debt to over $250,000,000,009, 
much of which was due to Worid War II. 
Yes; and in spite of the fact that we do- 
nated approximately $8,500,000,000 of 
goods in 1947 to prevent the rest of the 
world from throwing up the sponge an 
letting communism take over 

Coming from an Sarheaueares State, it 
is ¢ only nat ural Byer I am willing to a 
fend agriculture and a . price for its ] 
ucts first, last, and all the time. y have 
a definite reason for so doing. The rec 
ord of our during the past 
years proves that for each $1 of 

iat we have had, regard- 

r farm prices 


or 





Natica 
wation 

ry AePAM.D 
farm incom 


ss of whet 





were high or 
ow, we hs id $ $7 of national income. It 
was the farm production and the price 

r farm products which meade it pos- 
Yr us to War II, and 
in 1946 and 1947 to have the high 

andard of living of any nation on tl 
lobe in all the history of the wor 
And today crop reports show that the 
farmer once again is producing in abund- 
ance the materials which sus 








ain the life 
and the energy of the hume yn race and, 


which throug] er unit creat 





1 rough } 
ne to balance the bus top 
. ; for full em en id ¢ i 
u tion of goods 
I d of disconte we sl Id } 
a2 feeli of well b Ir¢ y, in 
oO te h} ai , ey \ 
I th 
t house Am 
Cc t n tim 
t into 1 onal in- 





l national incom 
mtinued solvency of the F i 
budget, full employment, and general 


prosperity. 








We need the vision to recognize that 
prosperity is with us and that our prob- 
jem is to keep it here. In discussing 
lower prices we should bear in mind that 
9 25-percent reduction in farm prices will 
mean a reduction of 25 percent in na- 
tional income, in wage payments, and in 
dollar volume of consumer goods. 

In other words, should we have, say a 
$7,000,000,000 reduction in farm income, 
we would in turn suffer a reduction of 
national income of $49,000,000,000, then 
foreclosures, soup lines, misery, and gen- 
eral discontent would make America fair 
prey for the Communists’ dream to come 
true. 





Viva Puerto Rico Libre! 
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HON LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 6, 1948 


Mr. TSACSON. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this year the United States took over 
the island of Puerto Rico as part of the 
victor’s booty in a war with Spain. At 
that time, Puerto Rico had already 
reached the stage of autonomous govern- 
ment. 

It was a thriving country. 

Its rich land, cultivated by the people, 
bore the fruits of that labor. 

It was a country free of exploitation 
by foreign capital. 

It was a country striving to take its 
place beside the other nations of the 
world. 

But these hopes and aspirations were 
completely smashed when the United 
States, advancing the interests of big 
business, converted this land into a col- 
ony, destroyed its agricultural plan and 
economy, and forced the people to give 

) Spanish, the only language they 
Knew. 

This action was*im complete violation 
and contradiction of the Treaty of Paris 
which respected the rights of all people 
to self-determination. 

The hold of the United States on 
Puerto Rico forced them to drastically 
change their economy, which had pro- 
duced grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
iarin commodities. 

Today, Puerto Rico’s economy is com- 
pietely dominated by the huge sugar 
interests in the United States. 

Where once this rich land gave forth 
Many products, today the people are 
fore ed to produce only sugar, completely 
cestroying the richness of the earth and 
the hopes of the people. 

Big business in America is not alone re- 
sponsible for the repression of the Puerto 
ican people. In Puerto Rico itself there 
eXists also a bipartisan government 
Which is tied hand and foot to Wall 
Sireet and works in Wall Street’s behalf 
rather than in the interests of the peo- 
bie. The power to make laws has been 
taxen from the people and handed over 
'o the President of the United States and 
tne Supreme Court, who have set them- 
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selves up as the supreme judge as to what 
is right and just. 

One would think that we are living in 
the days of feudalism. 

One would think that our great Na- 
tion, which threw off the yoke of British 
rule in 1776, would respect the wishes of 
all people for independence. 

But here in the United States our Gov- 
ernment, our press, and our rumor fac- 
tories have spread libelous and malicious 
untruths about the Puerto Rican people. 

Only a few short months ago our press 
carried the most vicious stories vilifying 
and slandering the Puerto Rican people. 

They claimed that 90 percent were on 
relief. 

They claimed that 50 percent were 
prostitutes. 

They claimed that the Puerto Rican 
people in New York were ridden with 
tuberculosis and syphilis. 

But these lies did not go unanswered. 

The Puerto Rican Congress waged a 
campaign to expose these lies. 

I am proud to say that along with Vito 
MaRCANTONIO and Jose Ramos-Lopez, I 
picketed the building of the World-Tele- 
gram and demanded that these stories 
be retracted. 

These lies were completely refuted by 
reports from Columbia University. 

This campaign of vilification did not 
stop with the press but continued in the 
very Halls of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Reactionary after reactionary rose on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
and slandered the Puerto Rican people. 

But Congressman MarcaNnTONIO and I 
rose to our feet and nailed every one of 
those lies. We were fighting for the 
rights of the Puerto Rican people and for 
the rights of all people to live in peace 
and security. 

These slanders were particularly raised 
against the Puerto Ricans because all op- 
pressed people, by their very nature, are 
progressive and monopoly and Wall 
Street know full well that before they 
may completely destroy the aspirations 
of the Puerto Rican people they have to 
break the progressive front established 
by them. 

We shall not allow Wall Street to do 
that! 

Far away, across the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, another heroic nation, 
the state of Israel, fighting against all 
odds, has established an independent 
state. 

So, too, will the Puerto Rican people, 
fighting against those same forces, ulti- 
mately throw off the yoke of Wall Street 
imperialism and secure for themselves an 
independent homeland. 

Of this there is no doubt. 

But the task here for us in America 
and especially for the Progressive Party 
is to become the fighiing allies of these 
exploited people and demand of our Gov- 
ernment full recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico with economic 
guaranties. 

We must make our demands known at 
the polling places in November. 

Vote against war! 

Vote against high prices! 

Vote for decent homes] 

Vote for Puerto Rico! 
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Truman and his Republican Congress 
pay only lip service to the platform of 
the Progressive Party. 

We know that only the election of 
Henry Wallace and GLEN Taytor will 
mean action on that platform. 

I have today introduced a bill into the 
Congress of the United States demand- 
ing immediate independence for Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto Rico has been ready for inde- 
pendence for 50 years. 

It is up to us as Americans to fight 
untiringly until this is achieved. 

Viva Puerto Rico Libre! 





The Livestock Outlook and Its Effect on 
the Price of Meat 
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HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, a two- 
way trend has marked this country’s live- 
stock and meat industry since World War 
II. Prices of livestock and meat have 
climbed to all-time records and livestock 
numbers have declined sharply from 
their wartime peaks. 

Two factors have dominated condi- 
tions in the industry. Record incomes 
have created an unprecedented demand 
for meat which has resulted in high 
prices for meat despite large per capita 
supplies and the liquidation of cattle and 
sheep from ranges and farms. Feed 
scarcities have meant high feed prices 
and have caused farmers to make mod- 
erate reductions in numbers of hogs pro- 
duced since the war. 

Meat is not scarce in terms of per cap- 
ita quantities as a result of these develop- 
ments, however. Per capita consump- 
tion is well above prewar. Large cattle 
slaughter in 1947 reduced cattle numbers 
but brought meat consumption up to 155 
pounds per capita—the largest in about 
40 years. The anticipated consumption 
this year of about 145 pounds is far above 
the 1935-39 average, amounting to about 
126 pounds. Actually, the only scarcity 
of meat is in relation to the strong de- 
mand created by rising incomes. 

There has been a steady decline in 
cattle numbers in the United States since 
January 1, 1945. The estimated total at 
that time was 85,600,000 head, which 
established the all-time peak. On Jan- 
uary 1 this year, the total was 78,600,000 
head, which represented a decrease of 8 
percent. 

The decline in hog production began in 
1944 when wartime output of hogs be- 
came not only too great for the available 
feed-grain supplies at that time, but too 
great to be maintained at that level un- 
der any conditions. Hog production re- 
ceived another setback in 1947 when the 
short corn crop caused preducers to cut 
potential production of spring pigs. On 
January 1, 1944, there were approxi- 
mately 83,700,900 hogs on farms and the 
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annual pig crop was then estimated at 
86,700,000. By January 1, 1948, the total 
number of hogs on farms had declined 
to 55,000,000 and the annual pig crop to 
an estimated total of 82,400,000 head. 
Sheep growers have continued to re- 
duce their herds since the war. This 
tendency can be traced to high operat- 
ing costs, the difficulty in obtaining 
labor, and to the uncertainty which has 
prevailed in future prices for wool, as 
well as to many of the other factors 
which have had an effect upon all live- 


stock. Present numbers of sheep and 
lambs on ranches and farms are the 
lowest since the Civil War. They have 


declined from an all-time record of 49,- 
300,000 head of stock sheep on January 
1, 1942, to a total of 30,500,000 head on 
January 1 this year. 





Jan. 1 number on farms 





MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Since the beginning of the decline in 
livestock numbers during the war, how- 
ever, United States civilian per capita 
meat consumption was maintained 
around the highest wartime level until 
this year, and in 1947 exceeded any an-~- 
nual meat consumption rate since 1908. 
Per capita consumption in 1944 amount- 
ed to 153 pounds. It declined to 144 
pounds in 1945, but amounted to 153 and 
155 pounds in 1946 and 1947, respectively. 
This year, as reduced livestock numbers 
are being felt, it is probable that the 
decline in meat production will not per- 
mit per capita consumption beyond 145 
pounds. 

The following table shows livestock and 
meat production and consumption for 
1935-39 average and for 1941 to date: 


Total meat 
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although hog numbers have declined jy 
North America, there have been moderai, 
increases in South America, Europe, go. 
viet Union, Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

Sheep numbers throughout the worlg 
at the beginning of 1948 were estimateq 
at about 711,000,000 head—an increas, 
of 22,000,000 head over the numbers of 
previous year. This represented an jp. 
crease of 3 percent over 1947, but was 3 
percent below the 5-year average {o, 
1936-40. 

Two additional factors have affecteg 
the output of meat in the United States 
to some extent. These include an em- 
bargo on the shipment of beef cattie 
from Canada to the United States which 
was originally applied by Canada in 1949 
in a move to conserve its beef-catt}; 
stocks for wartime purposes. Remoya] 
of this embargo, which is now being con- 
templated by Canadian officials, would 


| Per ‘ add possibly 100,000 head of cattle to 
5 eee a. a er — i ee tg Pg United States supplies in the next fey 
—-? Milk | Stock — crop | Produc- ae consump months. A similar embargo on liye 
| calves | COWS! | sheep , tion | tion | tion sheep and lambs and carcasses was re- 
ea aco acres si nccn anaes catia naiialen nttviowentselatinetes moved August3; 10: 
| pittion | Billion | EFFECT OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
| Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions | pounds | pounds | Pounds Another handicap to meat producti 
1! e 66. 8 25.0 45.4 13.9 68. { 2 16.3 126 iction 
ce ee ee 68.3 | ) 46.3 61 2 79.9 19.1 18.8 | 142 in the United States has been the clos- 
o41 7 Ss 54. 4 | 85.0 | 9.6 Y 2 ‘ » > : : 
104 ed <a 4.3| 06; ake; 209| des| 439 48 of our border to imports of Mexican 
eR ae ee Re 81.2 48. 2 | 73.9 121.8 24.5 | 17.9 138 cattle as a result of the outbreak in 19 
: an 2 2 | 27 — | on 9 o7 F . 46 
as mol al, et oe “ie | ii, Of foot-and-mouth disease in the cen- 
REREAD 82.4 35.6 | 61.3 | 82.9 | 23,0 | 91.2 | i533 tral sections of that country. Under the 
eS ce tere s1.2 82.1 } 9] 841 2 WViswcisoncal = quarantine, which is still in effect, live 
4 j ) ov. 0 2.4 21.3 -isadaceinans ° 





No material change in the meat supply 
situation is anticipated until near the 
end of 1949. For the remainder of 1948 
meat supplies are expected to continue 
moderately smaller than a year ago, and 
are likely to reach the lowest level of 
the year in late summer and early fall. 
Commercial production of meat for 1948 
may be approximately 10 percent lower 
than a year ago. 

With the decrease in meat supplies, 
prices to consumers may rise still further 
since demand is stronger than a year ago 
because of higher wages and other in- 
come. July retail prices were generally 
the highest on record. 

Further increases may be anticipated 
in prices of hogs and in good and choice 
fed cattle this summer, with seasonal de- 
clines of somewhat less than usual ex- 
tent probable for grass cattle and lambs 
as soon as marketings reach a seasonal 
peak. Lighter marketings of fed and 
grass cattle are expected for the last 6 
months of 1948 than for the same period 
ayearago. Fewer cattle are on feed and 
slaughter of steers and heifers is likely 
to be limited because of the reduction in 
young stock evident in 1947. 

As to the future outlook, the harvest 
of a record corn crop this year is ex- 
pected to result in increased cattle feed- 
ing and a greater demand for feeder 
cattle. The heavy corn crop may delay 
the marketing of 1948 spring pigs, which, 
because of the ample supply of feed will 
be fed to heavier weights, and in the 
long run will produce more meat. How- 
ever, with fewer hogs on farms June 1 
than a year earlier, hog slaughter for 





the rest of 1948 is expected to continue 
below the 1947 level. There is little 
prospect of any increase in the number 
of lambs which will go on feed this fall 
because fewer lambs are available for 
feeding. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT 

During the past year exports of meat 
have been limited to a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the current output, and no meat, 
except horse meat, has been shipped or 
is scheduled to be shipped in connection 
with the European recovery program. 

The world livestock and meat situation 
has improved somewhat since the war, 
but supplies of meat in many areas are 
still below prewar levels. The trend to- 
ward increased numbers of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep in Europe, Soviet Union, and 
other countries except North America 
continued in 1947, but the increases in 
Europe were below expectations because 
of unfavorable crops and pastures in 
1947. 

There were declines last year in cat- 
tle numbers in North America, South 
America, and western Europe, but these 
were more than offset by increases in 
the number of cattle in the Soviet Union 
and Oceania. On a world-wide basis, 
present cattle numbers are only slightly 
below the 5-year, 1936 to 1940, average 
of 726,400,000 head. 

World hog numbers at the beginning 
of this year were estimated at approxXi- 
mately 247,000,000 head—an increase of 
about 2!5 percent over the previous 
year—but 15 percent below the 5-year, 
1936 to 1940, average. In the past year 


cattle or other livestock cannot be 
shipped into the United States. Cattle- 
men in Texas and other Southwest States 
who have depended upon imports from 
Mexico to stock many of their ranges 
are no longer able to obtain cattle and 
calves from that source. Previously im- 
ports from Mexico amounted to as many 
as 500,000 head a year. 

Eradication and control of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico is being carried 
on under a joint plan of operation by 
‘the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico. The major task since the 
beginning of the outbreak has been to 
prevent its spread into disease-free areas 
and for this reason the Mexico-United 
States Commission for the Eradication 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease have taken 
the utmost precautions to prevent spread 
through potential carriers of the virus. 

Regulations are in effect to prevent 
people from becoming virus carriers )) 
travel in and out of the infected area: 
Extensive measures are taken to enforce 
the quarantine and disinfection with the 
greatest possible efficiency. 

To date, the Commission has been suc- 
cessful in containing the disease within 
the original central area of infection and 
in reducing that area by small but sig- 
nificant gains along its northern bound- 
ary. One of the main factors in this 
effort has been the maintenance of 2 
quarantine and disinfection belt that i 
made up of disinfection stations intet- 
cepting every highway, railroad, or trail 
leading from the central area of infec- 
tion into clean northern Mexico and the 
United States. 

These stations are staffed by United 
States and Mexican sanitary techni- 
cians—laymen who have been trained 
in_ disinfection measures by veterinari- 




























































ans—a detachment of the Mexican Na- 
ional Army—to provide the necessary 
enforcement of disinfection regulations if 
necessary—and as many laborers as may 
be necessary to operate road dips 
through which all vehicular traffic must 
pass and roadside footbaths of chemi- 
cally impregnated sawdust through 
which all persons—pedestrians or vehicle 
passengers—must walk. Every effort is 
made against considerable obstacles to 
make sure that these stations are always 
supplied with adequate chemical mate- 
rials, power sprays and water, and they 
operate on a 24-hour basis. 

Persons or vehicles carrying materials 
that are capable of transporting the 
virus—hay or forage, for example—are 
turned back, and all other goods are sub- 
iect to a painstaking spray disinfection. 
Every effort is made to see that these 
measures are applied with equal impar- 
tiality and thoroughness to the drivers 
and passengers of private automobiles, 
bus riders, and the countryfolk. 

In the case of passengers of airplanes 
taking off from a point within the in- 
fected area and going nonstop to a des- 
tination within the clean territory, ar- 
rangements have been made with every 
airport for the disinfection of planes and 
passengers prior to departure. Foot- 
baths have been installed at entryways 
to the planes and Commission or mili- 
tary personnel are on constant duty to 
make sure that official regulations are 
observed. The same measures are used 
with respect to coastwise shipping and 
trains, 

While the officials of the Commission, 
in recognition of the importance of the 
person as a possible carrier of the virus, 
are malting every effort to make sure 
that these measures are being carried out 
with the utmost efficiency, they are aware 
of the highly mobile nature of the Mexi- 
can peasant who frequently shuns estab- 
lished communications routes and strikes 
off across mountains in traveling from 
point to point. In an effort to strengthen 
’ quarantine lines in areas in which 
this is particularly prevalent, five-strand 
fences patrolled by troops have been 
built. Mexican habits and customs are 
also taken into consideration by the 
Commission which does not'represent the 
quarantine line as an absolute guaranty 
against possible spread of the disease, 
but as an important part of the best 
restraining strategy that can be em- 
ployed in the Mexican situation. 





The Taft-Hartley Act in Operation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 194& 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, the Eightieth Congress passed 
4 most important law—the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, com- 
monly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This act is important because it sets 
forth the basic principles to govern the 
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relations of labor and management in 
the United States. It amended the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or Wagner 
Act, which had been the basic law since 
1935. 

During the Eightieth Congress I had 
the honor and duty to serve on the House 
Committee on Labsr and Education 
which drafted the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Wisconsin’s Fifth Congressional District, 
comprising the north half of Milwaukee 
County includes employees whose liveli- 
hood is affected by our national labor 
policy and many and diverse industries 
with all kinds of labor-management 
problems. As Congressman from this 
district I felt a special interest in behalf 
of the workingman and in working on 
this House committee to draft a law 
which would be fair and just to both 
labor and management. We spent 6 
weeks in committee hearings and quizzed 
137 witnesses—representing labor, man- 
agement, and the public—in preparation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was during these hearings that a 
subcommittee made up of the late Repre- 
sentatives THomas OWENS, of Illinois, 
JOHN KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and 
myself as chairman, came to Milwaukee 
to investigate the veracity of the testi- 
mony of certain leaders of the Allis- 
Chalmers Local No. 248. As a result of 
these investigations, Harold Christoffel 
was convicted of perjury. 

Naturally those of us who served on 
the committee did not agree on every 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
was finally passed, since the act deals 
with almost every phase of labor-man- 
agement relations. However, we all 
agreed that the act was a substantial, 
considerable improvement on the Wag- 
ner Act, then in effect. 

The Congress also believed that the 
act was sound. It passed the act over 
the President’s veto by a vote of 331 to 
83 in the House and 68 to 25 in the 
Senate, the largest vote ever made to 
override a Presidential veto, with both 
Democrats and Republicans voting in fa- 
vor of it. 

How has the Taft-Hartley Act worked 
out in practice? Examination of the 
past year of comparative industrial peace 
will show that the act is proving to be 
both fair and workable, contrary to the 
dire predictions of some labor leaders. 

One provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
outlaws strikes arising from jurisdic- 
tional disputes. As a result the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has in- 
itiated formal action in only one juris- 
dictional dispute since the effective date 
of the act. In all other jurisdictional 
disputes settlements have been effectuat- 
ed without the necessity of formal ac- 
tion. Many unions, particularly the 
building trades, have now set up ma- 
chinery to settle these disputes, which 
prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act constituted such an unjustifiable 
abuse of the right to strike. 

Secondary boycotts are also outlawed 
by the act. Only nine petitions for in- 
junctions against secondary boycotts 
were issued by the Board from the time 
of passage of the act in August 1947 to 
the end of 1947. Most of the other 
charges were settled peaceably. The 
mere filing of charges and the beginning 
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of an investigation is serving to end this 
abuse. 

The requirement that labor leaders 
sign a non-Communist affidavit has been 
complied with by almost all unions. The 
United Electrical Workers of America is 
one of the few unions which has re- 
fused to sign. Many Communi: ts were 
dismissed from union leadershi, by the 
unions themselves, because they ."efused 
to sign. The act should be amended to 
require employers as well as union officers 
to sign. 

The union shop is permitted under the 
Taft-Hartley Act where a majority of the 
employees vote for it by secret ballot. 

The union shop provision should be 
simplified to make it unnecessary for the 
Government to conduct the election un- 
less requested to do so. To the end of 
1947, 668 union shop elections were held 
and 664 of these were favorable to the 
union shop. The act prohibits the closed 
shop, however. I, personally, believe the 
act should be amended to permit the 
closed shop in certain instances. 

Labor organizations are now requested 
to file statements of their operations with 
the Department of Labor and also to 
furnish financial statements to their 
members. Up to February 1, 1948, 10,796 
unions had complied with this provision. 

The act also gives the President the 
power to prevent work stoppages for 80 
days where a threatened strike would 
imperil the national health and safety. 
Because of this provision the public has 
been protected and there have been no 
prolonged strikes in key industries since 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The act continues, the same as former- 
ly, the ban on employer unfair labor prac- 
tices. In addition it defines union unfair 
labor practices—such as coercing em- 
ployees, featherbedding, or charging ex- 
cessive dues when there is a union shop 
agreement. It was charged prior to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
this provision for making unions sus- 
ceptible to charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices would encourage recriminatory ac- 
tions by employers against unions. This 
has not been the case. From the effec- 
tive date of the act until the end of Jan- 
uary 1948, 1,316 charges were filed 
against employers while only 335 charges 
were filed against unions. Union mem- 
bership is now at an all-time high in the 
United States—further indication of the 
fact that the Taft-Hartley Act has not 
in any way stifled the labor movement. 

But what has been the effect of the act 
on the bargaining positions of labor and 
management? Has labor lost any of its 
strength at the bargaining table? 

In the first place it must be remem- 
bered that the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
outlaw a legitimate strike—labor’s most 
potent weapon at the bargaining table. 
The act only outlaws wildcat strikes and 
those arising from jurisdictional disputes. 
It does, however, require a 60-day cool- 
ing-off period before a strike can be 
called and it does make a union as well as 
a company liable for damages for breach 
of any collective bargaining agreement. 
Further, the act does not permit perma- 
nent injunctions to be issued against un- 
ions. Temporary injunctions under the 
act can be issued only in the case oi 
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national emergencies and even then only 
for a short time. 

Hourly earnings in the United States 
on the date of the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were 27 percent higher than 
on VJ-day. During this same interval 
the cost of living as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had risen 24 percent. From the time of 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
March 15, 1948, for example, wages and 
prices continued to rise, until at that 
time, the hourly wage rate was 35 per- 
cent above VJ-day and the cost of liv- 
ing was 29 percent above VJ-day. Thus 
it will be observed that the hourly wage 
rate increased another 8 percent since 
the passage of the act while the cost of 
living rose only 5 percent. While these 
figures can never show the complete pic- 
ture they give no substance to the charge 
that labor suffered at the bargaining 
table because of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

But the increase in hourly rates does 
not accurately reflect the true increase 
of income which workers have received 
since the Taft-Hartley Act went into 
effect, because these gains have been 
secured more frequently through peace- 
ful collective bargaining rather than 
through costly strikes. From VJ-day 
until the effective date of the act, the 
average number of man-days of idleness 
caused by work stoppages was 7,213,000 
per month. Since the passage of the act 
until the end of April 1948 the average 
number of man-days of idleness was only 
2,613,000 per month. This amounts to 
a saving to the workers involved during 
this time of over $1,000,000,000. Here is 
a tangible, positive gain which workers 
have received because of the abolition of 
labor abuses by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The act prohibits the check-off of 
union dues unless expressly authorized 
by a union member in writing. It also 
prohibits unions and employers from 
threatening workers to join or not join 
unions, but at the same time guarantees 
free speech to all to present their views. 
The act also prohibits a union or corpo- 
ration from contributing to a political 
campaign involving Federal elections. I 
believe this provision should be amend- 
ed, however, to permit unions to make 
such contributions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not take 
away any of the basic rights of unions ex- 
isting under the Wagner Act. It does 
not take away any rights of self-organ- 
ization or collective bargaining or the 
right to strike. And the Kersten amend- 
ment, which I introduced during the de- 
bate on the bill, saved industry-wide 
bargaining for labor. 

The ordinary worker is given security 
in the exercise of his rights—free from 
coercion by either labor or management 
and free to engage or not engage in union 
activities. He is protected against ex- 
cessive union dues and Communist lead- 
ers. He is entitled to participate in 
union activity in a democratic manner 
and to receive financial statements from 
his union. 

Management is protected against ju- 
risdictional disputes, wildcat strikes, and 
secondary boycotts, and from feather- 
bedding demands and contract violations 
by unions, 


And the public is protected by lessen- 
ing the possibility of strikes which affect 
the national health and safety. 

Such is the Taft-Hartley Act. It is 
probably not the best possible law which 
could be written, because it was written 
by fallible human beings. It has been 
objected to on the ground that it injects 
the Government too far into labor-man- 
agement relations, but this objection is 
no commentary on the Congress which 
passed the bill, but on the continuous 
stubborn unwillingness of many labor 
leaders and businessmen to settle their 
differences peaceably and without injury 
to an innocent public. 

The Taft-Hartley Act sets up a per- 
manent joint committee to continue to 
study the complicated and difficult sub- 
ject of labor relations, which committee 
is charged with the duty of recommend- 
ing needed changes such as experience 
dictates. Our national labor law can be 
improved and made even more of an in- 
strument of industrial peace if we treat 
the problem with fairness and tolerance. 
Labor relations should not be made a po- 
litical football. It bears upon the suc- 
cessful operation of American industry 
that supports our way of life, and, more 
important, it is designed to protect the 
individual worker from exploitation of 
any kind. 





Hon. Clarence F. Lea, of California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea] will not have finished 
his term of office until January 1949, he 
in all probability will not have occasion 
again to be present in the House as a 
Member of Congress. The adjournment 


tonight will undoubtedly continue until . 


the beginning of the first day of the 
Eighty-first Congress. I therefore de- 
sire to comment on the service of Con- 
gressman CLARENCE F. LEA as a Member 
of the House. 

Mr. Lea has had the unusual distinc- 
tion of serving for 31 years in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. It is 
seldom that a man is fortunate enough 
to continue for such a length of time as 
a Member of Congress. During that long 
period our colleague has served the peo- 
ple of his district and the country con- 
scientiously and with distinction. 

Never an extremist, he has been able 
often both in the committee and in the 
House to help in reconciling the view- 
points of those who seemed to be irrecon- 
cilably opposed to each other. The re- 
sult has been the promotion and enact- 
ment of legislation of a very helpful 
nature. 

Mr. Lea has been courteous to his col- 
leagues and to all those with whom he 
has come in contact in connection with 
the Government’s business. He has al- 
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ways shown an industrious disposition 
and has been able to master the many 
intricate problems which have been pre- 
sented to him as a Member of Congress 
as a member of the Interstate and For. 
eign Commerce Committee of the House 
and particularly as chairman of that 
committee. Regardless of the tempesty- 
ous nature of the presentation of a case 
before the committee, of which he was 
chairman, Mr. LEA was always able to 
remain calm and serene. He did not 
allow himself to be irritated and he regu. 
larly avoided irritation of others in g 
way that might have confused the issues 
which were presented to the committee 
for decision. 

When the members of the committee 
happened to be divided into contentious 
factions, Mr. Lea was almost invariably 
able to do much to bring about a feeling 
of amity among the members and go 
made it possible to have enacted con. 
structive legislation instead of witnessing 
the failure of the legislation. He was 
always careful to avoid angering those 
to whose policies he might be opposed, 
and was always able to state his own 
views on a subject without becoming 
angry. 

Mr. Lea discontinued his membership 
in this House with what I am sure is the 
good will of every Member of the House, 
and I know that all who know him will 
wish him the greatest possible happiness 
during the remaining years of his life, 
which we hope sincerely will be many. 

We say in the old-fashioned way, Fare 
thee well, but not good-by. 





Palestine 
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HON. LEO ISACSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
should like to include the following news 
story which appeared in the Palestine 
Post of Tel Aviv, July 5, relating to my 
visit to the new state of Israel; and the 
text of a letter I have addressed to my 
constituents on the occasion of my re- 
turn to the United States. 

The Palestine Post article of July 5, 
1948, follows: 


TRUMAN ON THE Spot 


President Truman and his rival candidates, 
Mr. Thomas Dewey and Mr. Henry Wallace, 
were called upon in cables yesterday from 
the Bronx Congressman, Mr. LEo IsacsoNn, to 
pledge that if they were elected they would 
take immediate action to lift the arms em- 
bargo and to extend de jure recognition of 
Israel. 

In a press conference in Tel Aviv, Mr. Isac- 
SON said that Dewey and Wallace could easly 
offer satisfactory answers (if elected, they 
would take office only in January), but Presi- 
dent Truman would find himself somewhat 
involved. 

Mr. Isacson said that a change of American 
policy could be effectuated only before 





the Presidential elections, as afterwards it 
would be too late for public opinion to win 
out over the Forrestal-Henderson-Marshall 
clique. He said that only the United States 
was competent to force Britain to stop arming 
Abdullah and pouring funds into Arab coffers. 


LABOR VACILLATION 


Mr. Isacson, who visited Great Britain on 
his way to Palestine, said that the labor gov- 
ernment appeared to be vacillating in its 
attitude toward Israel. The change was due 
to the Israel soldiers’ heroic fight in prevent- 
ing the Arabs from driving to the coast and 
dividing the Jewish state into two. 

The Congressman said he was confident 
that the Jews would win but it would obviate 
the useless sacrifice of thousands of lives if 
the United States would lift the infamous 
and illegal arms embargo. “Britain will not 
dare to arm the Arabs if she knows that 
American policy is contrary to that action,” 
he said. 


Next follows the text of the letter re- 
ferred to above: 


Shalom! 

I have just returned from Israel. 

I conferred with Moishe Shertok, with 
other members of the Government, with 
leaders of the Histadruth, 

I went through the Arab lines and saw 
war-torn Jerusalem, visited the Kibbutzim, 
the war plants. 

I spoke with hundreds of our wonderful, 
heroic, fighting people. 

Israel will finally win. Of that I have no 
doubt, after what I have seen. 

But every day that passes with the crimi- 
nal Truman arms embargo still in effect 
means the shockingly needless death of 
thousands of Jewish men and women. 

I pledged to our brethren in Israel that 
the people of my congressional district would 
flood the President with demands that he lift 
the embargo now. 

Won't you join with me? Only our deter- 
mined fight will help lift the double-crossing 
Truman embargo which is choking the Jew- 
ish people of Israel. Write President Tru- 
man today. Even a penny post card—in your 
own words, in your own handwriting—will 
have a decided effect in lifting the embargo. 

Your Congressman, 
LrEo Isacson. 





High Prices: What Is the Answer? 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me entitled “High Prices: 
What Is the Answer?” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECorD, as follows: 

HIGH Prices: WHat Is THE ANSWER? 

“What is going to be done about high 
prices?” 

This is a question submitted to me in hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams during these 
past weeks. 

“I simply cannot make ends meet on my 
pay envelopes. I am going into debt, just 
trying to keep body and soul together.” 

“My husband and I can’t afford the lux- 
uries of life, much less the necessities, in 
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taking care of our three children because of 
high prices.” 

“Doesn’t Congress understand the prob- 
lems that the low-income people of America 
face?” 

These are typical of the serious, even des- 
perate, questions which many people of Wis- 
consin have sent to me. 


BLESSINGS FOR WHICH TO BE GRATEFUL 


On the other hand, there are those who, 
while recognizing this problem, express 
gratitude that by and large, we have many 
blessings for which to be thankful. They say 
that to try deflation (meaning cutting 
prices) would be far more dangerous than 
to continue with our current inflation. They 
say: “We are the only nation in the world 
which has balanced its budget, which is 
paying off its indebtedness. If we accept 
the hard fact that there is a 50-cent dollar 
today instead of a 100-cent dollar, isn’t the 
great mass of our people as well off or better 
off than when we had a 100-cent dollar and 
our national income was only seventy, eighty, 
or ninety billion dollars? 

“Do we want to return to that low-level 
economy, roll-back prices, meaning rolling 
back income, cutting wages, dividends, farm 
prices? Isn’t it imperatively necessary that 
we maintain our current $210,000,000,000 na- 
tional income or more if we are going to 
maintain the integrity of our national bonds, 
our national overhead, our insurance poli- 
cies, our banking system, take care of our 
veterans, and meet the challenges of national 
defense? If not, then what can we do?” 


DANGER OF TINKERING WITH DEFLATION 


Before we take any steps that will precipi- 
tate a retrogression in our economy, we will 
have to have answers to the above questions 
and they will have to be correct answers. It 
is all well and good merely to listen to the 
voices who would lead to blowing America 
up or down—either in a run-away inflation 
or a run-away deflation (either course would 
be catastrophic). But it would not be well 
and good to act thereon. 


THE TWO PROBLEMS THAT WE FACE 


This mechanism called the American way 
cannot have any monkey wrenches thrown 
into it without disastrous results. We all 
recognize that the dollar is figuratively cut 
in two, with the result that prices are high. 
Nevertheless, it is still the best money in the 
world. When we look around and see what 
has happened in other lands in relation to 
their inflated money, their experience should 
cause us to pause and think the problem 
through and not go off the deep end in either 
direction—inflation or deflation. That is the 
purpose of these remarks—to point out that 
we face not one problem but two—disastrous 
inflation and drastic deflation, both bf which 
must be avoided. 3 


CONGRESS’ UNDERSTANDING OF PROBLEM 


Congress can, of course, indeed sympa- 
thetically understand the problenis that 
America faces. As the President himself 
remarked, the Members of Congress are by 
and large far from wealthy men. They face 
the very same inflation that everyone else in 
the country does. 

The big question is how did we get into 
this present situation, and where do we go 
from here? What is the cause and what is 
the cure? 


THE HARDSHIP CAUSED BY INFLATION 


First, let’s admit that inflation is here. 
It is not a theory, but a hard cold fact, and 
there is no use blinking at it. 

Perhaps the most severe damage from in- 
filation has been experienced by those groups 
whose increases in earnings have not kept 
step with the increase in prices. Everyone 
knows that elderly folks, those on old-age 
pensions have felt inflation most. Veterans 
on pensions, widows on pensions, folks liv- 
ing on annuities, white-collar workers, such 
as teachers—these and other groups have 
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fallen far behind in the race to make ends 
meet. 

But to some extent, every group has been 
hit, if not hurt. In the case of some groups, 
their earnings have increased faster and 
higher than have the prices they py. 

That brings us to this point. As Marriner 
Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has stated: 

“Everybody likes the benefits of inflation 
when it benefits them, but nobody likes to 
pay the price.” 

Workers in manufacturing industries are 
now earning more than 246 percent more 
than in 1939. The story is similar in the 
case of nonmanufacturing industries. I am 
not saying that these workers have no infla- 
tion problem, but I am pointing out hard 
facts. 


WE CAN’T HAVE OUR CAKE AND EAT IT TOO 


Let’s talk realistically about this problem. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I have placed a 
straight-shooting statement by Walter Lipp- 
mann. He brought out the thought that 
there is a simple test by which the public 
can find out just who {ts trying to deal sin- 
cerely and intelligently with inflation. Lipp- 
mann didn’t mince any words; rather he 
threw directly at his readers the thought that 
sincerity can he tested if the public official 
begins with a clear explanation and a stern 
warning that if any program to stop inflation 
is to be effective, it must be painful to the 
farmers, painful to the wage earners, painful 
to businessmen and bankers. 

In other words, Lippmann brought out that 
it will be necessary to reduce prosperity, to 
cut profits, reduce public works, limit sales, 
and the market for labor. Then he asked 
the pointed question, whether or not any 
politician who discusses this situation puts 
the people on notice that they cannot both 
(a) enjoy the benefits of inflation—that is, 
full employment, high wages, booming mar- 
kets, high profits—and at the same time 
(b) be able to buy at lower prices everything 
they are trying to buy. Now I quote Mr. 
Lippmann verbatim: 

“If the public man says none of this, if 
he believes or pretends to believe that he can 
reduce the prevailing prices without reducing 
the current incomes of farmers, workers, and 
businessmen, if in other words he ta!ks as 
if the people could have their cake and eat 
it too, he is deceiving them or he is deceiving 
himself.” 

PREVENTING INFLATION AND DEFLATION 

What does the problem boil down to, 
therefore? It is how to: 

(a) Prevent the price balloon from rising 
still higher where goods will become out of 
reach of the buying public, and, 

(b) preven? the price balloon from explod- 
ing and sinking to the floor, meaning a 
drastic deflation, dragging America into a 
depression. 

What we seek therefore is the answer: 
Why did the price balloon rise this high and 
what can we now do about it? 


AVOIDING SMEAR CHARGES 


Let’s not try try to find a scapegoat for 
this situation. Let’s not try to make Con- 
gress a whipping boy as the President unfor- 
tunately tried or try to pin blame exclu- 
sively on the administration or try to smear 


the businessman or the laboring man or the 
farmer. We can solve this problem in the 
American way without name calling, with- 


out smearing, but by calling a spade a spade 
and by going to work with spades and shovels. 
We need fewer stump speeches and more 
stump pullers. 


HOW DID WE GET WHERE WE ARE? 


Now, what are the causes of our dilema? 
1. First, prices are higher because more 
demands were created for goods and services 


during the war than there were goods and 
services available without an incre 
prices. 
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In other words, America has been enjoy- 
ing record-high purchasing power. Sixty-one 
million people are now employed. National 
income is above the $200,000,000,000 mark— 
three times higher than the prewar rate. 

HUGE FOREIGN SPENDING 

2. America’s foreign-aid program to secure 
European recovery and halt communism has 
aggravated the problem. Since 1940, the 
Government has loaned or granted over 
$100,000,000,000 to foreign nations. We have 
gotten back less than seven billions in cash 
receipts during that period. Well, do we 
want to abandon our foreign-aid program? 
Ve can’t have our cake and eat it too. 


HEAVY FEDERAL OUTLAYS 


3. Government spending has been infla- 
tionary. Today, Federal spending is 10 times 
the 1933 rate. Our budget overhead is over 
$40,000,000,000 a year. Our national debt is 
two hundred and fifty-two billions—more 
than 10 times the 1932 level. 

Year after year the administration has 
spent money, loaned money, borrowed money, 
poured money into the economic current 
whether spending was needed or unneeded. 
When, for example, we sought to reduce 
$200,000,000 from the bloated river and har- 
bor bill during the Eightieth Congress, did 
the forces of economy win? On the con- 
trary, we were decisively routed by the 


spenders. 





GOVERNMENT HOARDS MANPOWER 

We learn that Federal pay employees have 
been added to the pay rolls at the rate of 
800 a day recently. Obviously, the more 
that Uncle Sam himself pumps out 
in his pay roll, the more inflationary pres- 
sure is increased. The administration itself 
is hoarding manpower—manpower which is 
desperately needed in private industry in 
order to increase production. The adminis- 
tration refuses to defer certain public works 
which could better be constructed during a 
slack period. It insists on using for non- 
essential ends scarce labor, particularly 
scarce construction materials now when they 
can be least spared, amidst our heavy na- 
tional-defense program, which is, of course, 
essential. 

This year it has been estimated that a 
total of $54,000,000,000 is being spent by Fed- 
State, and local governments, Uncle 
Sam himself spending forty billions of that 
sum. Compare that fifty-four billion total 
with the figure of the Nation’s $47,000,000,000 
food bill. In other words, John Q. Taxpayer 
is paying more for his Government than he 
is paying for his own food. Yet the admin- 
istration has strenuously objected to any re- 
duction in Government expenses. It has 
insisted on maintaining two and one-fourth 
million bureaucrats on the Federal pay roll, 


money 


eral, 


no doubt for political purposes. 
MORE SPENDING PROPOSED AT SPECIAL SESSION 
Moreover, the President, when he called 





ress back into special session, made a 
recommendations—virtually 
one of which would have served to 


series of 





ditional funds into the already inflated cur- 
rency stream. With one hand, the President 
feeds the flames of inflation, with the other 
hand he possesses the means to douse the 
flames but keeps that hand inactive, all the 
while criticizing the Congress for refusing to 
ake reckless action. 
GOVERNMENT HAS DISCOURAGED FULL PRODUCTION 
4. The administration program has dis- 
ized full production. When the house- 
wife goes to the butcher store today and pays 
record-high prices for meat, let her remem- 
1e Department of Agriculture has 
been constantly encouraging farmers and 
stockmen to reduce meat animal numbers 
rr fear that a depression was inevitable and 
1 would drop. In 1944, meat ani- 
ibers hit a peak of 172,000,000 a year; 
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since then, they have fallen to 133,000,000 a 
year. In addition, the Agriculture “experts” 
have recommended lower, not more produc- 
tion of eggs, of chickens, of turkeys. You 
can’t reduce supply in the face of increasing 
demand without causing higher prices, 


INCREASED POPULATION 


5. Meanwhile, America’s population has 
soared in numbers, putting further pressure 
on demand and on prices. Today, we are 
143,000,000 strong. Our birth rate instead of 
dropping, is holding to its high levels. This 
means more milk, more baby carriages, more 
baby clothing and other essentials for our in- 
fant group. We joyously welcome these new 
citizens of the Republic, of course, but higher 
population means still more demand that 
must be fulfilled. 


TAX BURDEN 


6. Another factor accounting for high 
prices are the still heavy taxes which prevail. 
The Republicans voted a tax-reduction law 
over the Presidential veto, but taxes are still 
way above prewar levels. 

It has been estimated that 25 percent of 
the price the consumer pays for manufac- 
tured items is necessary in order simply to 
cover the taxes the manufacturer pays and 
the taxes that are paid by wholesaler, jobber, 
retailer—businessmen all the ‘way down the 
line. Because our tax level is still so high 
the cost of taxes is passed on to the consumer. 


LOW PRODUCTIVITY 


7. Although industrial production has 
soared, the actual productivity of labor has 
not kept pace. Nowhere is this more appar- 
ent than in the building trades, where some 
laborers getting exceptionally high pay, lay 
fewer bricks, do less plastering and less other 
work than they did before the war. The 
fault is that of arbitrary union restrictions 
which limit output and require all sorts of 
skilled labor to do wholly unskilled tasks, 
thus increasing costs. 

Even in some manufacturing enterprises 
the notion is still too prevalent that some 
workers need not put an honest day’s work 
in for an honest dollar. The overwhelming 
mass of American labor is, of course, loyal, 
faithful, hard working, but in labor as in 
business sometimes we see at work the rack- 
eteer mind, the chiseler mind, which says in 
effect “the public be damned.” “Let there 
be strikes, walk-outs, slow-downs, never 
mind who pays the bill.” 

HIGHER WAGES 

8. I have already referred to higher wages 
in industry and in farm labor—now at all- 
time peaks. This is not to imply that labor- 
ing men are not entitled to a fair day’s wage: 
on the contrary, they must get a just propor- 
tion of the fruit of their toil. Already, how- 
ever, we have had three rounds of wage in- 
creases with a fourth in the ofiing. 

Since labor costs may constitute from one- 
tenth to nine-tenths of the cost of a par- 
ticular item, depending on the item, ob- 
viously if wages go up, prices will inevitably 
rise. 


TRUMAN'S KILLING OF WAGE CONTROLS 


9. That brings us to this question: 

“Who opened the door of the barn and Iet 
the price horses out that have been running 
wild ever since?” 

Read President Truman’s radio speech of 
October 30, 1945. When you have read that, 
read also what he said when he accepted the 
report of his so-called fact-finding com- 
mittees recommending wage increases in the 
steel and automobile industries in the fall 
of that year and early 1946. Truman himself 
authorized OPA to raise the price of steel and 
automobiles following the wage increases. 
That action was a denial—a complete con- 
tradiction—of his own speech of October 30, 
1945, wherein he said wages could be in- 
creased, should be increased, but prices didn’t 
have to be simultaneously increased, Then 
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look at his record in which he sudde 
abolished the Wage Stabilization Board 
which took all the doors of all the barn; 
off and let all the horses run wild in all in. 
dustry—the electrical industry, the coal in. 
dustry, the textile industry, and every other 
industry. 

Truman forgot the lesson that was learneq 
even by Leon Henderson, who learned it the 
hard way. Henderson, who thought that he 
could administer price control without wage 
control, finally came around and said that 
it couldn’t be done. Truman forgot that 
lesson. He abolished wage controls, hoping 
to maintain price controls, which was an im. 
possibility. Then, when the thing didn’t 
work, he recognized the wreckage, he recog. 
nized the horses were out of the barn, and 
merely announced .to the world that the 
horses were gone. That ts all he did when 
he said no more price controls were neces. 
sary, because to maintain them would 
have been very undemocratic in our society 
(shortiy before the election of 1946), Then 
he took off all price controls. He recognized 
that the deed had been done as a result of 
his own bad judgment in removing wage 
controls. 


nly 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OUT OF BALANCE 


These then are some of the factors that 
have been at work. Some of these, like the 
increase in population, are natural matters; 
others are factors that have been due to poor 
judgment in high quarters. 

We see in the present situation the opera- 
tion or lack of operation of a great law. It 
is the law of checks and balances. In this 
price situation, unfortunately, we do not 
have much check and balance, meaning that 
because goods are still in relatively short 
supply there is not a check and balance upon 
human nature with the result that human 
nature has gone to excess and there has been 
widespread profiteering. Everyone is famil- 
iar with the new-car situation, where cars 
which have simply been bought and driven 
a few miles have then been taken into used- 
car lots and sold for $500 or $600 above 
standard price. Why is there such profiteer- 
ing? Because there is a lack of check and 
balance of an adequate supply of new cars to 
meet demand—a lack of competition, and 
the result is profiteering. 

America’s history, like the history of every 
other nation, shows that where human be- 
ings get power in their hands and that power 
is not checked and halanced, it becomes auto- 
cratic and tyrannical. The question, there- 
fore, is how can we provide a check and 
balance? 

LAW ENACTED BY SPICIAL SESSION 

The President, proposed limited price con- 
trols. The special session, however, rejecied 
that idea, because there is no such thing as 
limited controls. Either you have controls, 
you have a complete stabilization program, 
or you do not. 

There is no easy legislative panacea, no 
quick cure-all to banish inflation. Legisla- 
tion alone cannot do this job, although it 
can accomplish some good. 

What then did the anti-inflation bill which 
Congress did enact provide? It made provi- 
sion for (a) Federal Reserve Board control of 
consumer installment credit, (b) for in- 
creasing the reserve of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System on demand deposits 
and on time deposits, and (c) for increasing 
the reserve in gold of Federal Reserve banks, 

I believe that these provisions will prove 
helpful in putting some brakes on inflation. 
Obviously, however, they are not going to 
roll back prices to previous levels. 

The big question is, did the American 
people want the special session of Congress 
to actually freeze prices at their present 
levels, or to roll them back to previous levels? 
The answer is “No.” America did not want 
such controls because America does not want 
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q police state with regimentation by an OPA- 
type bureaucracy. 


WHAT DO PRICE CONTROLS MEAN? 


It is easy enough to call for price con- 
trols, but Just what do price controls mean? 
Price controls mean a complete stabilization 
stranglehold on every aspect of the economy. 
This means: 

(a) A price freeze on every single com- 

0 Vy. 
ee rationing on all materials, e. g., 
on all consumer goods and other items in 
short supply. 

(c) Severe allocation on all raw materials 
in short supply, like steel, tin, lead, chro- 
mium, etc. 

(d) Restoration of very heavy taxes, com- 
pletely wiping out the tax-reduction law. 
The purpose of these taxes would, of course, 
be to soak up excess money in the hands of 
the people and thus reduce the inflationary 

ressure. 
;' (e) Strict wage controls. 

(f) A complete change in our present farm 
price supports system, and lowering of the 
parity prices. 

ic) A Gestapo-type investigation agency 
to police our economy. 

Obviously, America did not want such regi- 


mentation. You can see that there is no such 
thing as half-way price controls as the Presi- 
dent recommended. America’s economy is so 
complicated, §o0 interconnected, that you 
cannot simply control, let us say, the price 


on an automobile, without controlling the 
price on textiles, on steel, the costs of labor 
that went into that automobile, the price of 
paint, rubber, and a thousand and one other 
items that comprise the auto. 


DO YOU WANT REGIMENTATION? 


Let me ask those who say they want price 
controls the following questions: 

(a) If you are a workingman, are you will- 
ing to have your present salary frozen, and 
perhaps even reduced, in order to have a 
stabilization program? 

(b) If you are a businessman, are you will- 
ing to have heavier taxes, to have rationing 
on all your raw materials, to fill out applica- 
tions for allocation of key items, to file with 
some local OPA-type office all your present 
prices and then stick to them? 

(c) If you are a taxpayer, are you willing 
to pay the cost of around $180,000,000 for a 
Federal agency, a super OPA and a super 
gestapo to supervise a price-control program? 
That’s what the OPA was costing in its peak 
year, and remember, that was while America 
was still at war and there was tremendous 
patriotic feeling and unity. 

(d) If you are a housewife, do you want 
the old system of coupons for every single 
scarce item that you buy—for sugar, for 
shoes, and for other items? 

Do you want to stand in line for hours be- 
cause only a few stores are open and items 
cannot otherwise be secured except on the 
black market? 

(e) If you are a farmer, do you want to 
have your present price supports lowered? 

These are frank, realistic questions. Let 
me repeat that it is a fact that there is no 
such thing as painless price control. Every- 
one must make sacrifices, and they are pain- 
ful sacrifices, 

Well, if price control and a police state are 
not the answer, what is the answer? 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR ANTI-INFLATION 


1, The only conclusion left for us, is that 
the American people, meaning American 
business, labor, agriculture, and the Ameri- 
can housewife must have a system of vol- 
untary controls. What does that mean? It 
means that « businessman must exercise re- 
Straint in his prices, he must not charge “all 
that the traffic will bear.” He must think 
in terms of the national welfare, and of 
curbing the inflationary forces. 

It means that the housewife must not 
patronize price profiteers, price gougers, 


price chiselers who would bleed the Ameri- 
can consumer. Yes, if necessary, this means 
that the housewife must strike, so to speak, 
against those who would recklessly increase 
inflationary pressures. 

It means that the laboring man must seek 
maximum production and must be careful 
in his demands for wage increases. He must 
recognize that wherever wage increases go 
into effect, it is almost inevitable that there 
will be price incre-ses somewhere along the 
line. 

Is it naive to think that voluntary con- 


trols may be helpful? I think not. America 
was built by voluntary teamwork. It can 
be saved by such teamwork. 
GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
2. Meanwhile, however, the executive 


branch must get busy. It must use the 
powers which Congress has given it and those 
which it already hai. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has at last indicated that interest rates 
on short-term Government bonds (bought 
by banks now at 14 percent interest in- 
stead of 1% percent interest) are being 
raised—an action which should have been 
taken long before this. 

The Treasury should also investigate the 
possibility of a reduction in the purchase 
price of gold and silver. On the other hand, 
discount rates should be raised so as to dis- 
courage lending which has already swollen to 
record proportions, 

Government should itself reduce lending 
and spending, demobilize useless bureaus 
and bureaucrats, defer unnecessary public 
works so as to ease the construction-mate- 
rials shortage. Government can also fulfill 
the Taft-Hartley labor law in letter and spirit 
so as to end labor racketeering. 


PROPOSED NEW SPECIAL SESSION 


But suppose the voluntary system and 
Government action do not work, then what? 
Suppose prices continue to rise? Then I 
believe that Congress must come back and 
reevaluate this whole question. 

I suggest that there be a special session 
of Congress following the November elec- 
tion if the price rise justifies the calling of 
such a session (or if the foreign situation 
requires it). 

After the election, perhaps the partisan 
atmosphere will have been cleared. The 
people will have spoken; Congress will be 
able to get down to business without po- 
litical accusations and recriminations. 


ADMITTING ERRORS 


It is time for each of us to admit that to 
some extent we ail were in error regarding 
the inflationary problem. The administra- 
tion should admit its error in killing wage 
controls and thus in dooming price con- 
trols. At the same time, the Republican 
Party should admit that it ~nderestimated 
the forces of foreign spending 4.d of de- 
fense spending at the time price control was 
ended. 

The major question is, however, where do 
we go from here? How can we make cer- 
tain that the American consumer has enough 
milk, enough butter, enough meat, to feed 
our 40,000,000 families, enough clothes, 
shelter, and all the other essentials? 

How can we cure the evil of high prices 
without getting into a worse evil—a police 
state, black market, gestapo-spying, and im- 
prisonment? 

CONCLUSION 


It is my prayer that we can, regardless of 
our political differences, close ranks, 145,- 
000,000 of us, maintain full production, exer- 
cise moderation in our purchasing and in our 
selling, cease trying to find villains or whip- 
ping boys, cease trying to blame everyone but 
ourselves. We must all recognize that it is 
human nature to want to buy with a dollar 
worth its 1939 value, but to sell at prices of 
1948 level. 

The real answer to this problem as to so 
many other problems lies deep within your 
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heart and mine. The answer is in us—not in 
the next fellow, not in letting “George do 
it.” If we do our part, if we refuse to 
patronize chiselers or to be a chiseler our- 
selves, then we will have made that much 
contribution to the solving of this most im- 
portant problem. 

The picture is not at all black. Already, 
some prices have started down, on radios, 
elc+tric appliances, white shirts—a vast mis- 
cellany of items. With teamwork, we can 
work our problem out, in the American way. 





A Good Man Deserves Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Isidore Dollinger, presently a member of 
the New York State Senate, where he 
served with distinction for the past 4 
years after serving as a member of the 
assembly for 8 years, is now a candidate 
for Congress in the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gressional District of New York. 

The people of this district should be 
congratulated upon discarding party 
labels and selecting him as their choice 
to represent them at the Eighty-first 
Congress. Because his election seems 
reasonably certain I should like the priv- 
ilege of acquainting this august body 
with some facts about this distinguished 
candidate’s experience and background. 

Born on the east side of New York in 
humble surroundings, he became an able 
lawyer. Community service was looked 
upon by him as a duty, as well as a priv- 
ilege. 

He has served his constituents in the 
New York State Legislature for 12 years. 
His record there was enviable. He was 
and always will be a liberal, progressive, 
conscientious, courageous, and public- 
spirited legislator, He is a champion of 
the underprivileged. He exemplifies 
the true spirit of American democracy. 

Legislation which has received Sena- 
tor Dollinger’s sponsorship and indefati- 
gable support includes unemployment 
insurance; minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours for women and children: 
child-labor amendment; elimination of 
the kick-back; abolition of discrimina- 
tion in employment and in education be- 
cause of race, color, or creed; improve- 
ment of the civil service; strengthening 
the retirement and pensions systems; 
fair compensation to Government em- 
ployees in the lower brackets; enlarge- 
ment of the school and health programs; 
rent controls; public housing and slum 
clearance; unemployment relief; and 
other vital legislation so necessary to the 
rank and file of his constituency and the 
progress of the State. 

Senator Isidore Dollinger has been an 
outstanding champion in the fight for 
civil rights and his membership in the 
Eighty-first Congress will enable him to 
further participate in that crusade to 
eliminate that un-American term “‘dis- 
crimination.” 

Senator Isidore Dollinger has been and 
is an ardent Zionist and president of one 
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of the larg Zionist organizations in 
Bronx County. He has strongly urged 
and continues to urge that the arms em- 
bargo be lifted immediately; that we 
recognize the state of Israel as a de jure 
government and that the application for 
a loan requested by the state of Israel 
be granted at once and that we instruct 
our delegates at the United Nations Con- 
ference to ask for immediate diplomatic 
and economic sanctions against the 
Arabs under the terms of the truce reso- 
lution and that such economic sanctions 
be likewise enforced against all other 
countries that oppose the state of Israel. 
He was among the first to urge that the 
state of Israel be admitted to the family 
of nations as a member of the United 
Nations. 

These are but a few of the achieve- 
ments, accomplishments, and character- 
istics of the man who we all feel cer- 
tain will represent the Twenty-fourth 
Congressional District of New York. A 
good man deserves promotion. I know 
that his district will show its apprecia- 
tion for his services and reward him 
accordingly. 

I will deem it a pleasure and privilege 
to introduce Senator Dollinger to the 
membership of the Eighty-first Congress. 
He will be a credit to his country, to his 
district, and to himself. 





Germany and the European Recovery 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eightieth Congress took a 
momentous step when it adopted the 
European recovery program in April 
1948—commonly known as the Marshall 
plan. This program affords not just 
another program of relief for Europe but 
a positive program of permanent recon- 
struction so that western Europe will be 
self-supporting by June 1952, and thus 
insure world peace. 

Never before has America embarked 
on such a gigantic peacetime program 
as this attempt to put Europe back on 
its feet. In the long range, the United 
States will benefit economically by the 
geestoration of European economy, but 
this is not our principal reason for adopt- 
ing the European recovery program. As 
our State Department has said: 

The principal reason for wanting an eco- 


nomically stable Europe is that it is a pre- 
requisite to the maintenance of the civiliza- 
tion in which the American way of life is 


rooted 


A | 
And again: 
The next few 
the co 


untries of Europe will, in fé 
to bold their heritage. 





t, be able 


In proposing the European recovery 
program our country stated that it would 
not provide any assistance to the Euro- 
pean countries unless these countries got 
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together and agreed to a unified, joint 
program. We did not want to waste our 
efforts and resources with piecemeal aid 
to individual countries. Relying on this, 
16 western European countries met in 
Paris in June 1947 to plan a program. 
After 2 months of study their results were 
put forth to the famous Paris report. 
The New York Times said of this report: 

Here is a document which provides us 
with the first blueprint thus far available 
for an economically strong and united west- 
ern Europe, toward which the Marshall plan 
looks. It is a prospectus which warrants 
the careful consideration of every American 
who regards world peace and security as 
transcendentally the most important invest- 
ment of our time. 


After the Paris report was issued, I was 
sent to Europe in November 1947, as a 
subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee to inquire into the 
place of labor in the European recovery 
program. 

There, I observed that the Allies were 
still dismantling plants and factories in 
Germany, in accordance with our sup- 
posedly discarded and unjust Morgen- 
thau plan for reducing Germany to a 
pastors! country. On my return to the 
United States I introduced in Congress 
on December 17, 1947, House Joint Res- 
olution 279, providing for the discon- 
tinuance of further plant dismantling 
in the American war zone in Germany. 
The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

I also discovered that the American 
occupying forces destroyed most of the 
school textbooks when they moved into 
Germany in 1945, so that in 1947 there 
was only one textbook per child in the 
American zone of Germany. At the same 
time the Russians were furnishing seven 
books per child in their zone and were 
rapidly trying to indoctrinate the chil- 
dren in communistic principles. 

Another tragic situation in Germany 
existed among the railway shop workers. 
Many of them worked through the win- 
ter without gloves, or underwear, or 
shoes, and wearing gunny sacks for socks. 
These workers particularly needed bet- 
ter clothing, not only for their own sake 
but also in order to increase their pro- 
ductive efficiency in turning out railroad 
cars and locomotives, since it was this 
bottleneck in the transportation system 
in Germany which was the principal im- 
pediment to the economic recovery of 
Gerinany. Experts in Germany esti- 
mated that the work output of these 
workers would double if they had the 
proper clothing. 

In order to relieve the situation among 
the school children and railway workers 
in Germany, I introduced an amendment 
in Congress on December 17, 1947, to add 
$2,000,000 to the amount to be appro- 
priated for Government and relief in 
occupied areas. Of this amount, $1,000,- 
000 was to be used for textbooks for 
school children in Germany and $1,009,- 
000 for protective clothing for the rail- 
way workers. This amendment, how- 
ever, was rejected by the House. 

My tour through Germany served to 
convince me even more strongly that 
Germany was the key to the European 
recovery program and that it must be in- 
cluded in the program if it was to succeed. 
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Although western Germany was no} 
represented at the Paris conference, the 
participating countries also recognizeq 
the necessity of including western Ger. 

any in their plan for the economic re. 
covery of Europe. They pointed out in 
their Paris report: 

Other western European countries cannot 
be prosperous as long as the economy of the 
western zone of Germany is paralyzed, ang 
a substantial increase of output there wil] pe 
required if Europe is to become independent 
of outside support. 


The economy of western Germany was 
still paralyzed largely because we were 
still following to a great extent the Mor- 
genthau plan for dismantling Germany, 
but gradually the United States was 
beginning to see the unwisdom of this 
Morgenthau plan. The House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid said, in De- 
cember 1947: 

Germany has always been one of the two 
focal points of the European economy. The 
industrial complex of mines and factories in 
the Rubr and Rhine Valleys serve not only 
Germany but the rest of Europe as well, and 
their low level of activity since the war has 
been a major element in delaying European 
revival, 


And further stated: 
A democratic Germany, based on free eco- 


nomic institutions, is the best guarantee of 
European peace. 


And our own State Department also 
said: 

It is essential to European recovery that 
Ruhr coal production be increased as rapidly 
as possible. Production in the other peace- 
ful industries of western Germany must also 
be restored so that this vital area can again 
become self-supporting and make its great 
potential contribution to the general co- 
operative effort required to put western 
Europe on its feet. 


And further: 

The destruction of industry in Germany, 
the undernourished conditions of its greatl 
increased population, the lack of a sound 
currency, and the low level of production, 
still less than 50 percent of prewar, requires 
that special attention be paid to the problem 
of Germany. 


Thus it was in the line of these recom- 
mendations that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act, when passed by the Eightieth 
Congress to implement the European 
recovery program, included the zones of 
occupation of Germany among the par- 
ticipating countries. 

In the discussion of the European re- 
covery program in Congress, I was 
pleased to have two provisions which I 
had urged incorporated into the act. On 
December 18, 1947, prior to the argument 
on the ERP, I introduced a bill in Con- 
gress—H. R. 4791—to provide free post- 
age for gift packages of food and clothing 
sent to certain foreign countries, includ- 
ing Germany. A similar reduced-post- 
age plan was later adopted as part of the 
European recovery program. 

On March 31, 1948, I introduced an 
amendment asserting that one of the 
objectives of the European recovery pro- 
gram was the elimination of obstacles to 
the free movement of persons within 
Europe. The amendment was adopied 

We have every reason to expect that, 
with such a noble start on the program of 
European recovery, that :-Europe will 
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again enjoy a vital and flourishing pros- 
perity. The western European coun- 
tries and the United States are to be 
commended for their ability to submerge 
any feelings of retaliation which they 
might have had against a defeated Ger- 
many in the greater interests of Euro- 
pean and world peace, 





Communism a Menace to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day a situation confronts our country 
that is serious. A situation that calls for 
every American, high or low, who believes 
in America and appreciates the honor 
and privilege of being a citizen of this 
great country, to rise up and demand 
that those in authority shall work ag- 
gressively and with courage to clear this 
Nation of those who seek to undermine 
our institutions of Government. 

Too long have we been patient. Too 
long we have refused to take seriously 
the warnings that have been given by 
patriotic and sincere men and women. 
In the halls of Congress voices have been 
raised in recent years against the menace 
that was working so insidiously within 
our gates. Now, we realize how true it 
all was and how unjust the sneers and 
smears cast at those who had the courage 
to speak out against the danger lurking 
in our midst. No better evidence of the 
truth of the old adage “Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again” could there be than 
the present revelations of intrigue and 
disloyalty that have existed in recent 
years within departments of our Gov- 
ernment. It should bring a blush of 
shame to the cheek of every loyal Ameri- 
can to realize that we have been no naive 
to permit all that has been revealed in 
recent weeks to take place in the inner 
circles of our Government without being 
checked long before this time. 

Now that the real conditions are re- 
vealed there goes forth a clarion call to 
each of us to rise and drive from our 
midst those who seek to undermine, or 
change, or destroy our American institu- 
tions, and iet them know, and all the 
world, that the spirit of America is not 
dead but liveth. 

Mr. Speaker, we can now realize that 
communism is not only a menace to 
world peace, as it seeks to enslave the 
weaker nations of Europe, but it most as- 
suredly constitutes a very serious men- 
ace in our own land. It creates a danger 
from within that cannot be ignored nor 
easily dismissed. In its nefarious effort 
to carry out its diabolical scheme to 
weaken our American form of govern- 
ment it has worked its way into some of 
the most important departments of our 
Government, where policy is made and 
determined. To accomplish its purpose 
it does not hesitate to debauch, deceive, 
and lie. No, Mr. Speaker, this is not a 
matter that can be lightly treated. It is 


a real danger to America and must be 
treated as such. 

Over a period of years Congress has 
sought to delve into these un-American 
activities only to be thwarted, often by 
the refusal of those in power and au- 
thority to give aid and assistance. Time 
and again the warning has been given 
only to go unheeded or to be met with 
sneers and derision, and always dis- 
counted as “Red baiting” by those whose 
duty it was to protect our American in- 
stitutions from infiltration of un-Ameri- 
can and subversive ideologies. 

The Republican candidates for Con- 
gress in the last congressional elections, 
1946, in a statement of principles de- 
clared emphatically for “the protection 
of the American way of life against either 
Fascist or Communist trends.” 

The Republican Party, through the 
years, has aggressively and relentlessly 
battled communism, fascism, and other 
alien isms. The Republican Party has 
never been the haven or refuge of these 
un-American forces that seek to destroy 
our Republic. Ours is not the party in 
which they have been successful borers. 

Ten years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives created a Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. In the in- 
tervening years this committee has 
worked aggressively and relentlessly in 
its effort to expose Communists and 
other subversives in and out of Govern- 
ment. From the time the committee 
was first formed, and since then, in many 
bitter battles to destroy the committee, 
or curtail its usefulness, the Republicans 
have stood loyally in support of the com- 
mittee. 

With the Republicans in control of the 
Eightieth Congress, we have continued 
to aid and encourage this committee. In 
this we have had help from loyal and 
patriotic Democrats both in Congress 
and on the committee. All subversive, 
un-American groups have been brought 
to public view without fear and without 
favor. 

Agents of the Fascist countries, our 
enemies in the war, were exposed and 
dealt with swiftly. Since the war, when 
communism, the totalitarianism of the 
extreme left, has replaced nazism as the 
supreme threat to human freedom, the 
House of Representatives committee has 
redoubled its efforts to expose agents of 
that movement. 

As an illustration of the effective work 
of this committee, Gerhardt Eisler, de- 
scribed as the No. 1 agent of the Com- 
munist International in the United 
States, was exposed by the commitiee, 
found in contempt of Congress, convicted 
in court of passport fraud, and sentenced 
to prison. This is only one of the many 


whom the committee activities have 
started on the way to prison. And it 


appears from now on there will be an 
ever-increasing number headed that 
way. 

Activities of foreign-directed agents 
in our schools, colleges, industries, and 
civic life have been exposed by the con- 
gressional committee. Depredations of 
Communists in the Hollywood film in- 
dustry were exposed and some of those 
Communists have been sentenced to pris- 
on for defying the constitutional author- 
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ity of Congress to investigate subversive 
movements. 

Advanced during the Republican Con- 
gress was comprehensive legislation to 
require registration of Communists under 
alien control so that they and their un- 
true and deceptive propaganda may be 
exposed in their true light. The bill to 
effect those purposes was overwhelmingly 
passed by the House of Representatives— 
319 to 58. This tremendous majority is 
an indication not only of the merii of the 
bill, but also an indication of the strong 
public demand for legislation of this 
character. 

In addition to congressional action, 
there must be cooperation upon the part 
of the executive department of Govern- 
ment if a full and complete job is to be 
done. The Congress and its committees, 
both Senate and House, have been seri- 
ously handicapped in making investi- 
gations and bringing out all the ugly facts 
of subversive influences and activities in 
government. This is due to the fact that 
the executive departments, by Presiden- 
tial order, have refused to open their files 
or give any assistance to the committees. 
This should not be. It is the duty of all 
Officials of Government, especially the 
higher ones, and not excluding the Presi- 
dent, to give all the help and assistance 
that is possible. It is needless to say 
that a Republican President will cooper- 
ate with the Republican Congress until 
every subversive influence, Fascist or 
Communist, is destroyed. To maintain 
our American form of Government, pure 
and undefiled, is the duty of every citizen, 
high or low. 

To the fulfillment of this obligation, I 
pledge my fullest support. 





Labor Day 1948—A Salute to American 
Labor 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of greetings prepared by me to Ameri- 
can labor on Labor Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of greetings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follow 
Lazor Day 1948—A SALUTE TO AMERICAN LAPOR 


“There is a dignity in labor truer than any 
pomp arrayed” 

On every Labor Day, it is customary to give 
labor well deserved pats on the back for its 
truly great role in American life. After all, 
what would America be without the brawn 
and brain, the heart and soul, the courage 
and strength of our toilers? 

It is the workers of today who wear over- 
alls now who wore America’s service unif« s 
in World Wars I and If and who fovght and 
bled on America’s battlefields. They are the 
heroes to whom we owe so much 

But more important than pats on the back 
to the laboring man is the need for a high 
standard of living which will assure him lots 
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the dining room table, 
lecent working condi- 
other essentials which 


VITH LABOR’S PROBLEMS 

sed particularly on my per- 

“es as a worker, having begun 

Wi s of northern Wisconsin 

at 15 cents per hour for an 11 

10w labor’s problems, labor’s 

‘es, lack of housing and 

I am always giad 

1 labor, to talk with union dele- 

om our State, to get letters from la- 
1e¢hn and women. 


questions. 


OR WISCONSIN AND ALL AMERICAN 
LABOR 
w, therefore, is that tributes to labor 
backed up by actions to assure 
and equity for labor—not just on 
Labor Day but every day of the year. Mere 
words don’t buy meat or pay rent or buy 
clothes for the youngsters; it takes decent 
pay to do that 

You and I know that there are inevitably 


ce and equity for labor, par- 

j he form of legislation. Never- 
theless, 

spite of any political differences between us, 

on the following essentials for those who 

labor by the sweat of their brow. Let’s get 


together on these points of agreement. 


AREFUL VOTING 
1. Careful exercise of the ballot is indis- 
pensable by the free American workingman, 
When the laborer enters the voting booths 
this November or at any election, he should 
cast his ballot according to his conscience; 
according to the best facts that he can 
mobilize regarding the merit of candidates. 
He should not te for the man dedicated to 
serve labor's interests alone any more than 
the businessman should vote for the candi- 
date who will serve management's interests 
alone. Rather they should vote for the man 
who is dedicated to the public welfare (mean- 
ing the welfare of labor, business, farming, 
housewives—everyone). After all, we are all 
members of the same union—145,000,000 of 
us—the American Union of 48 free States. 
In the manner, labor’s thoughts 
should be public welfare when it 
to vote in collective bar- 


‘ 


same 


"IGHTING DICT:.TORSHIP 
2. The enemy of labor, like the enemy of 
all men and women, is dictatorship in any 
form whether it be the dictatorship of com- 
munism or the dictatorship of fascism; 
whether it be dictatorship of any corrupt or 
crooked bosses (who are fortunately being 
eliminated from many labor organizations 
but who would steal from the honest labor- 
ing man) or the dictatorship of any tyran- 
nical businessman. In the field of labor, as 
i other field in American life, the 
ereatest danger to freedom is in the form of 
monopoly ch is itself, a form of dictator- 
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very 
every 


FIGHTING THOSE WHO PUSH OTHERS AROUND 
Labor, therefore, must be constantly on the 
guard against monopoly—monopoly by boss- 
its own unions or by any one clique 
ut free elections; monopoly in busi- 
1onopoly in Government by one par- 
y without a check and balance 
ss, and monopoly of foreign 
1e strong nation seeking to 
Labor doesn’t 
try to push others around 

n anyone else like bullies. 


es in 


ther 


r nations. 


NEED FOR FULL PRODUCTION 
The greatest means for a higher stand- 
f living for American labor is through 
ion. For full production lowers 
roduction makes sure that the 


to consume the very 


products of comfort and convenience that he 
himself manufactures by the sweat of his 
brow—autos, refrigerators, deep freezers, 
electric appliances, television sets, and a 
thousand and one other enjoyable items he 
and his family rightly desire. 


MEETING CHALLENGE OF ACCIDENTS 


4. Safety is essential in American indus- 
try and can only be achieved through full 
cooperation between labor and management. 
We still have a long way to go toward reduc- 
ing the staggering toll of industrial acci- 
dents which deprive so many wage earners 
of their livelihood and which make them 
disabled wrecks on the scrap heap rather 
than self-supporting, healthy breadwinners, 
enjoying the fullness of life. 

VALUE OF PROFIT SYSTEM 


5. The free enterprise system still holds 
the greatest promise for American labor. No 
other ism than Americanism can guarantee 
that the laborer of today will be the busi- 
nessman of tomorrow; that the man who 
takes home a pay envelope today will be a 
stockholder tomorrow. Labor should not be 
deceived by the siren songs of communism 
and fascism, 

On points such as these five above, all free- 
men can unite. We remember the words of 
the Good Book: 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

All of us, after all, if we claim to be men, 
are laborers. All of us are workers or should 
be workers, even though technically we may 
not be in the class called workers. 


CONCLUSION 


I sincerely salute, therefore, the free Wis- 
consin and American workingman without 
whom this Nation could not endure as the 
freest, most prosperous land on earth. I 
salute him and promise to him my continued 
efforts to assure for him the freedom and 
abundance which were meant to be his in 
our American way of life and which were 
meant to be the heritage of all the sons and 
daughters of freedom. 


Remarks of Hon. William E. Warne Be- 
fore Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks made by Hon. William E. Warne, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, and chairman of the Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee, 
before the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee at Riverton, Wyo., on July 
29, 1948. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rreccrp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS EY WILLIAM E. WARNE, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL INTER-AGENCY 
RIVER BASIN COMMITTEE, BEFORE MISSOURI 
BASIN INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE MEETING, 
RIVERTON, WYO., JULY 29, 1948 
It is a great pleasure for me to meet to- 

day with the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 

Committee. I have followed closely and par- 
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ticipated in inter-agency cooperative and eo. 
ordinative work for more than 10 years, 4) 
Interior participants are happy to have the 
Missouri Basin Committee come to Riy erton, 
the center of a reclamation project that sig- 
nificantly illustrates, in accomplishments 
and in the work that is in progress, all phases 
of the development of such irrigation proj. 


ects. This year I am chairman of the parent 
committee, the Federal Inter-Agency River 
Basin Committee which held its July meet- 
ing on Tuesday of this week, and as sy 
am glad to meet with you tcday. 

In the Department of the Interior we have 
as many as eight separate agencies jn. 
terested in and with assigned parts to play 
in basin development programs. We have 
herefore, established coordinating facilities 
in Washington and here in the Missouri River 
Basin within the Interior Department. The 
program committee and staff, the water 
resources subcommittee and staff in Wash. 
ington, and the Missouri Basin field com. 
mittee and staff with headquarters in Bil- 
lings undertake this work. I have with me 
today the key people in these committees 
and staffs. I shall introduce only a few of 
them: Mr. Walton Seymour is chairman of 
the program committee and chief of its 
staff; Mr. Glen Hoyt is chief of the staff of 
the water resources subcommittee; and, of 
course, Mr. Glen Sloan, who is a member of 
the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee, is known to you all. As chairman of the 
Missouri Basin fleld committee of the De- 
partment, he is chief of its staff. There are 
others here who represent the constituent 
agencies of these committees and of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The type of interagency action that is rep- 
resented in the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee had its start 9 years ago in the 
tripartite agreement between the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The biggest step 
in the progress of this cooperative movement 
came in the making of the quadripartite 
agreement which added the Federal Power 
Commission and adopted the name Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee and es- 
tablished a policy of holding regular monthly 
meetings. 

Major accomplishments of the Federal In- 
ter-Agency River Easin Committee included 
the establishment, 3 years ago, of the Mis- 
souri Basin Inter-Agency Committee; the es- 
tablishment, more recently, of a similar com- 
mittee in the Pacific Northwest; almost 2! 
years ago, the Columbia Basin Inter-Agenc 
Committee, and the coordination of inter- 
agency efforts along many lines, particularly 
in the gathering and use of basic and tech- 
nical data. I have in mind the work of the 
committees on sedimentation, hydrologic 
data, and in other such fields. 

Outstanding, too, was the provision of a 
means for the exchange, review, and com- 
ment on, and the coordination of reports 
made by the constituent agencies on mul- 
tiple-purpose projects. This was achieved in 
the memorandum of December 29, 1943, and 
has been effective since that date. The es- 
sence of the procedure was written into law 
by section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
though the interagency agreement is broad- 
er than the law and still provides the basis 
for much of our clearance and coordination 
work. 

We must not forget that the Federal In- 
ter-Agency River Basin Committee was ex- 
panded 2 years ago to include the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

These interagency river basin committe¢ 
have been voluntary experiments in the im- 
provement of Government procedures both 
among the Federal Government and among 
the State and Federal agencies, As such 
the Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Com- 
mittees have been outstanding successes 
The Missouri River Basin Committee espe- 
cially is to be congratulated on its work, 
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which has been wholly constructive and of 
exceptional importance to the great program 
that is under way here. We now have in the 
Missouri Basin project an interagency pro- 
gram involving Federal and State coopera- 
tion that does promise to fulfill the require- 
ment of a unified comprehensive basin de- 
velopment. This would have been impos- 
sible without interagency cooperation. 

The Missouri Basin project was authorized 
through the adoption of the Pick-Sloan Plan 
in the Flood Control Act, December 1944, 
as a unified comprehensive development of 
a great river basin. The engineering plan 
was coordinated and unified in the law itself 
through the approval of the reports of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the Coordination Report. The 
construction programs are being successfully 
unified through the procedure and the Mis- 
sour! Basin Inter-Agency Committee and 
those procedures that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress sets up and main- 
tains in acting on the budget submissions. 

The board benefits that are expected to 
fiow to all areas and people of the basin will 
be obtained in full measure according to 
the success that you of this committee and 
those in responsible positions elsewhere ob- 
tain in the unification of the operation of 
the magnificent plan. Integrated operations 
will be essential to the success of the Missouri 
Basin project. The obtaining of integrated 
operation will be the greatest challenge that 
you and I and those in the future in similar 
positions will have to face. It is not too 
soon to turn part of the attention of our 
interagency committees to this part of the 
plan and of the job that ts to be done. 

In closing, I want again to express my 
pleasure at being able to attend your meeting 
here at Riverton. I consider the Missouri 
Piver Basin project the greatest and most 
significant undertaking of the decade in the 
field of water and related resource develop- 
ment. I consider the interagency and Fed- 
eral-State cooperation in the conduct of the 
Missouri Basin project the most significant 
development of the decade in resource man- 
agement, The progress that has been made 
to date on the project and by the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee forecasts 
complete success commensurate with the 
challenge that has béen placed before us 
individually and collectively. 





Inflation—High Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no subject in which the people of 
America are more interested than the 
cost of living. And there is no problem 
before us today that has been the sub- 
ject of more misrepresentation and dem- 
agoguery. It is a subject that needs 
cool, calm, and careful analysis; other- 
wise one can be easily misled and come 
to wrong conclusions. 

Careful analysis will reveal that the 
present high cost of living is not the re- 
sult of any one act but is the result of 
many and varied elements extending 
back for the last 15 years. Certainly it 
is plain that it is not the result of any 
act upon the part of the Republican 
Congress. It is clearly the result of the 
accumulation of 15 years of deficit spend- 
ing by the Government, an expensive 
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war, high taxes, increased wages, expan- 
sion of the amount of currency in use, 
extensive foreign aid in money and food, 
goods and commodities of all kinds in 
short supply in our own country, in- 
creasing cost of government due to an 
expanding bureaucracy, decreased pro- 
duction due to regimentation and con- 
trols. In other words, we are suffering 
today for the acts of the past. 

It can be readily seen that the forces 
which the policies of the past let loose 
have an accumulative effect. The prices 
of today did not come suddenly upon us. 
They are the outgrowth of the last 15 
years during which, particularly since 
1939, there has been a steady upward 
surge. There has been no sudden in- 
crease within the last 2 years that has 
resulted in present prices as some would 
have our people believe. The subject has 
naturally attracted more attention in 
the last few months because it has 
reached peak prices in many particulars. 
But, in every instance, the facts obtain- 
able from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will show there has been an upward 
trend extending over a period of years 
prior to the present. Consequently, we 
are reaping now what was sown by an 
administration committed to a policy 
of profligate spending, high taxes, and 
regimented controls, and expensive for- 
eign aid made necessary to supplement 
a foreign policy based upon serious mis- 
conceptions and mistakes. 

It is regrettable that in the solution 
of this serious problem the President has 
been unwilling to acknowledge the 
causes, and make recommendations for 
changes, even though it would have 
meant acknowledgment of mistakes. If 
such had been done he would have ex- 
plained that we are now paying for the 
economic policies that the New Deal em- 
ployed during the depression and the 
years that followed. He could also 
truthfully have said that there is no hon- 
orable way to escape payment for the 
most costly war in all history. He would 
have said you cannot feed the peoples 
of the world without paying the price 
for this generosity. He would have said 
that we must pay, and pay dearly, for 
having lost the peace at Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam. He would have admitted 
that we are paying the price of waste and 
inefficiency in government by keeping 
of thousands of useless employees on 
Government pay rolls. He would also 
have admitted that his own actions back 
in 1945 and 1946 broke the price-control 
dam and released the flood of inflation of 
which he now complains. On the con- 
trary, he has sought to make the people 
believe that the Republicans killed price 
control. The record, however, is to the 
contrary. On October 30, 1945, the Pres- 
ident by Executive order removed wage 
controls and instructed the Office of Price 
Administration to give prompt considera- 
tion to all applications for price increases 
that would be necessary by reason of 
these wage increases. 

The impact of this order upon the price 
and ration control program was, of 
course, disastrous. The program was in 
bad shape in June 1946 when Congress, 
Democratic-controlled, extended the 
Price Control Act for another year. This 
bill was designed to decontrol prices 
gradually and cushion the shock of the 
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transition period. But the President 
vetoed the bill and his veto was sustained 
by the then Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress. This rash action upon the part of 
the President threw the Nation into a 
period of uncontrolled prices at a time 
when this was bound to have ill effects. 
On July 25, 1946, the Democratic Con- 
gress passed another, but less effective, 
Price Control Act which the President 
signed. 

The President has tried to give the im- 
pression that the Republicans destroyed 
OPA by giving him an unsatisfactory bill. 
The fact is that the bill, which he says 
was a bad bill, was passed by the Demo- 
cratic-controlleq Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress—not the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. 

Without wage stabilization the price 
control and rationing program went from 
bad to worse, and just before the 1946 
fall elections the President addressed the 
Nation by radio announcing the immedi- 
ate decontrol of meat and ordering the 
lifting of all controls at an accelerated 
pace. It was the President, who on No- 
vember 9, 1946, ended price control on 
everything but sugar, rice, and rent. In 
his statement directing abandonment of 
controls, he said: 

I am convinced that the time has come 
when these controls can serve no useful pur- 
pose. I am, indeed, convinced that their 


further continuance would do the Nation's 
economy more harm than good. 


He also said: 

The law of supply and demand, operating 
in the market place, will from now on, serve 
the people better than would continued reg- 
ulation of prices by the Government. 


However, it is interesting to note that 
after the President became a candidate 
for reelection, in his message to Con- 
gress on July 27, 1948, he said: 

There are still some people who repeat the 
old argument which was used by those who 
who killed price control 2 years ago. They 
said that if we would only take controls off 
production would increase, prices would go 
down, and there would be more for every- 
body at a lower cost. 


In all our considerations of this sub- 
ject we cannot be unmindful of the fact 
that during the early days of the New 
Deal the brain trusters tried to repeal 
the economic law of supply and demand 
and replace it with the economy of scar- 
city. You all remember when the little 
pigs were slaughtered, crops were plowed 
under, and drastic restrictions were 
placed upon acreage which could be 
planted in corn and wheat. The object 
was to force prices up. And even now 
the Agricultural Department has issued 
recommendations to farmers to curtail 
production of wheat, corn, cattle, and 
hogs. This, in the face of the present 
shortage that results in increased prices. 
It is inconceivable. 

It is also important to bear in mind 
that the Democratic administration de- 
valued the dollar in the early 1930’s by 
reducing the gold content of the dollar 
and increasing, by billions of dollars, our 
available supply of currency. The fact 
is that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of money in circu- 
lation. In 1933 it only amounted to 
$5,500,000,090, in 1939 it was $7,600,080,- 
000, but today it has increased to what 
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is a. top figure in the history 
Nation; namely, $27,000,000,000. 

This, among other causes, is the direct 
result of deficit spending—spending mil- 
lions of dollars more than was received 
in revenue. The additional money being 
raised by flotation of Government bonds, 
which, in turn, became the basis of addi- 
tional currency and additional bank 
credits. Thus, in the past, the policies 
of the Democratic administration has re- 
in reducing production and in- 
creasing the supply of dollars. During 
the war more than $352,000,000,000 were 
poured out from 1941 to 1945 for war 
materials alone. 

With respect 


of this 


suited 


to the important and 
far-reaching effect on our economy by a 
large in the money supply, I 
refer to the January 1948 survey of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is a 
logical and well-reasoned statement. It 
reads as follows: 

The root cause of today’s continuing price 
rise is the inflation ef money. Money supply 
in the United States of America was enor- 
mously expanded to finance the war; but 
even aft ne war it has gone on increasing 
at a rate cut of all proportion to production 
ef goods. This is the main reason why prices 
keep rising now, 2 years after VJ-day. From 
1939 to 1941 the supply of money and the 
supply of goods (production) were increas- 
ing at about the same rate. This balance 
between money and goods is essential to keep 


increase 





prices stable; in these prewar years prices 
changed relatively little. But in wartime 
the banks created huge new supplies of 


money to finance war production, and the 
with this money were blown 
up on battlefields. So today the total supply 
of money is three times that of 1939 (up 200 


munitions made 


percent), while ie . ee of goods to be 
bought with the money is only 71 percent 
higher. 

When there S an oversupply of money in 


relation to goods, it takes more money (that 
, a higher price) to buy the same amount 
of goods. The economic laws of supply and 
demand operate for money just as they do 
for anything e! The way this works out 
in industry is easy to understand; if a man 
has twice as much money to spend for some- 


thing he wants badly, the person who sells 


it can get a higher price—and does. After 
reconversion from war work, businessmen 
wanted scarce raw materials badly—cotton, 
1etals, lumbe wheat, etc., to keep their 
pla in operation. Hundreds of firms were 
tryi: » buy them. Banks had plenty of 
money to lend at low interest rates. Busi- 
ness borrows Bank loans to business rose 
70 percent in the 17 months ending Novem- 
yer 1947; total private credit rose faster than 
any time since 1920. With this easy money 
plus their own funds from war profits, busi- 
nesses bid higher and higher prices for scarce 
m i ¢ to get enough for ca- 
pacity operacion. Prices went up and up. 
S 1” cotton prices raised the price of cloth 
and ¢ hing; high-c metals meant high- 
priced autos, washing machines, metal prod- 
u i mber meant high-cost homes, 
Hi ! 1 the price of bread, etc. 
Ww l other consumers had to pay 28 
} more 1 living expenses; they could 
t make ends meet. Unions demanded 
enough w > increases to meet the price rise. 
Companies used wage demands as an excuse 
r larger price increases. More money in 
consumers’ pockets made it easy for business 
to sell dis igher prices to the final con- 
sumer. The world food shortage and the 
re -rel program increased the demand 
for scarce 200a All these factors contrib- 
uted to the upward price spiral. Its root 
ceuse was it flat sd money supply resulting 
m wartime fiscal policies 


The upward pressure of the huge money 
supply has been so great that prices were 
breaking through ceilings, and black mar- 
kets were appearing long before OPA ex- 
pired. This was to be expected. Price con- 
trol cannot dam an ever-growing flood of 
money inflation. This has been proved again 
and again, in country after country. We 
must attack the root cause of inflation, the 
excess money supply. 


The President must be aware of all 
these facts. He must know the effect it 
all has on prices. He must know that this 
is the real cause of high prices. Fur- 
thermore, he knows that since the war 
ended he has asked Congress to appro- 
priate billions of dollars for foreign aid. 
He must know that this foreign-aid pro- 
gram and the increased appropriations 
for national defense asked for by him 
were made necessary because of the sit- 
uation that has arisen as the result of our 
faulty agreements at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, 

Furthermore, in all his attempts to 
shift the blame the President has never 
yet made any reference to the excessive- 
ly high cost of Government that adds to 
the inflationary spiral. In all of th 
efforts the Republican Congress had made 
to reduce Government expenditures it 
has met with strong opposition upon the 
part of the administration. The same 
is true with respect to the effort of the 
Republican Congress to reduce taxes. 
Everyone knows that taxes paid are 
passed on to the consumer in the form 
of increased prices for the commodities 
produced and sold. 

There is much more that could be said 
in explanation of increased cost of living 
prices, but what the people want is that 
the inflationary spiral shall be stopped 
and policies effected that will have a 
tendency to accelerate the reduction of 
prices. To this the Republican Party is 
committed. The Republican Congress at 
the recent session enacted bills that while 
not a cure-all by any means, it is hoped 
will have a good effect in stopping or re- 
tarding the upward trend. 

The solution of this perplexing prob- 
lem will require cooperation of everyone, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, the 
President and Congress alike, if we are to 
save the Nation and its people from the 
distressing effect of uncontrolled infla- 
tion. It would be a approprit ate and help- 
ful to our people if the President would 

acknowledge the mistakes of the past 
and cooperate with the Republican Con- 
gress in an effort to provide a remedy. 

There is no single cure, no single piec 
of legislation, no single stroke of the as 
that can bring the desired solution. It 
is a complex situation that requires care- 
ful thought and planning. It cannot be 
done in the 15 days of a special session. 
a problem requires, and is now being 

ren, the careful study of trained and 
cacianaa economists, and committees 
of Congress are likewise engaged in mak- 
ing surveys and studies to the end that 
upon the reconvening of Congress the 
necessary facts and recommendations 
will be available to the Congress for its 
consideration and action. The subject is 
too complex and too involved for hasty 
judgment as to the remedy. It is only by 
this careful and studious approach that 
real worth-while legislation can result. 
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To do otherwise would be to substitute 
legisiation based upon quick and poorly 
considered policies that might do more 
harm than good. 

The Republican Congress, under th 
leadership and with the cooperation of 8 
Republican President, will make an 
honest and intelligent effort to solve this 
perplexing problem in accordance with 
the fundamental policies of our American 


form of government and not by the 
adoption cf policies based upon foreign 


isms. 





Statement of George J. Burger Urging 
Freedom-of-Opportunity Plank in the 
1948 Democratic Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. George J. Burger, 
representing the National Federation o! 
Small Business, Inc., before the resolu- 
tions committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, urging the adoption o 
a freedom-of- ee plank in the 
platform of the Democratic Party fo 
1948. In his sae Mr. Burger discusses 
among other interesting subjects, the 
necessity for a vigorous and effective 
antimonopoly campaign for the protec- 
tion of small-business enterprise. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I am George J. Burger. I appear before 
you as director of the Nation: Federation 
Small Business, Inc. I am in charge of the 
federation’s cffice at Washington, D.C. T 
National Federation of Small Business, Inc., 
is a national organization of small, inde- 
pendent, business and professional pe 
in all lines of bu siness and in all walks 
life. It has the largest individual memb 
ship of any business organization in the 
United States. 

The federation was founded, and is s 
ported by its membership, On the firm be- 
lief that our free American way of life mu 
be preserved, at all costs. The federat 
and its members hold that this cherishe 
way of life is best protected and expands 
by the actions of the Nation in protectir 
and expanding our system of freedom of op- 
portunity in the economic field. They hold 
further that full freedom of opportunity 


possible of attainment only in an economi 





system of free, competitive, independent 
capitalistic enterprise. Their considere 
thought is that the presence of such 


economic system is best and most 

ated by the presence in cur economy of 
healthy, vigorous system of small, 
ent businesses. 

Members of the federation are deeply and 
reverently conscious of the vital part played 
in our way of life by the Federal Governme! 
in all its functions—executive, legislative, 
and judicial. They are aware keenly of the 
importance of our tried and proven success- 
ful political party system as a means of de- 





termining the attitude of Government to- 








ward current problems. And they recognize 
the essential part played by the political 
party platform both in determining the po- 
sitions of the various parties and in exe 
pressing clearly party attitudes to the public 
in general. 

I am here today to urge the adoption of 
a strong, clear, comprehensive freedom-of- 
opportunity plank in your party’s platform. 
Naturally, as I have explained earlier, such a 
plank will take into consideration the re- 
quirements and wishes of all independent 
business and professional people over the 
Nation. 

I would not even attempt to dictate the 
shape of this plank in your party’s platform. 
That is your right and duty. But I will out- 
line for your consideration, and (I trust) 
favorable action, the requirements and 
wishes of independent enterprisers as we of 
the federation have determined them 
through periodic Nation-wide polls. In this 
connection, it is significant to note that the 
actual ballots cast in these polls have been, 
in every instance, delivered into the hands 
of Congressmen representing the voting busi- 
ne*s and professional people. 


1. ANTITRUST PROGRAM 


First and foremost, members of the fed- 
eration desire that a consistent, vigorous, 
effective antimonopoly campaign be waged 
by Government. To this end, federation 
members have repeatedly urged their Con- 
gressmen to vote adequate appropriations to 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, To this end, officers and 
directors of the federation have constantly 
contacted Congress and congressional com- 
mittees, including the Congressional Joint 
Committee of the Economic Report, suggest- 
ing that both these agencies be freed to vol- 
untarily inform congressional Committees 
on Appropriations whenever, and the extent 
to which, their budget requests have been 
cut by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In this connection, federation members 
have consistently demanded that Congress 
strengthen out antitrust laws wherever 
needed, and have urged Congress and Gov- 
ernment to refrain from all actions designed 
to weaken these laws. Recognizing the fact 
that present antitrust law violation penalties 
are really insignificant and ineffectual, they 
have repeatedly asked Congress to legislate 
stiffer penalties for violators of these laws. 
And, in recognition of the fact that anti- 
trust law litigation is many times subjected 

suffocating delay, it has been requested 
that Congress act to provide some means of 
speeding action on this type of litigation. 

You may wonder at the stress that federa- 
tion members lay on this phase of Govern- 
ment activity. The fact is that the tendency 
in our economy is toward more rapid and 
more certain concentration of power in the 
hands of a relatively few business giants, 
both in private hands and in the hands of 
cooperative-type organizations. Pacing this 
rend toward concentration is an increasing 
disregard for the rights of independent busi- 
ess, Which is mirroring itself in increas- 
ngly serious curtailment of economic free- 
lom of opportunity. Our members see as 
me of their main bulwarks the antitrust 
laws of the Nation, and they demand that 
these laws be used for that purpose. 


2. SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEES 


Second, federation members have repeat- 
edly urged their Congressmen to maintain in 
Congress active, effective, and intelligently 
directed Committees on Small Business. It 
has been suggested, time and time again, 
that these committees be given permanent 
status, with all the rights and privileges of 
standing committees of the Congress. In 
this connection, it is not at all amiss to re- 
call the yeoman service the committees ren- 
dered to small business during the trying 
days of the war, and to recall the fact that 
the late change in political control found 
these committees reestablished. Since that 
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time, their actions have been of great bene- 
fit.in helping to solve some of the special 
problems in the paper, steel, oil, and rubber 
fields confronting the small independent. 


8. GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE 
; ENTERPRISE 


Third, federation members have demanded 
constantly that Government cease competi- 
tion with private enterprise whenever and 
wherever the national welfare permits. In 
this connection, it must be emphasized that 
the ordinary business activities of certain 
Government corporations and agencies often 
conflict, and in many instances unfairly, 
with run-of-the-mill small, independent 
business activities. I have but to mention 
reports we have received of tax-free selling 
by Army and Navy Department stores to 
other than military personnel, low-price 
sales by Government departments to their 
employees and by such agencies as REA to 
the general public to indicate the need here 
expressed. 


4. SMALL, INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATION 


Fourth, federation members have consist- 
ently urged that independent, small enter- 
prise, no less than giant enterprise, farmer 
and labor groups, be adequately represented 
on appropriate governmental and interna- 
tional boards and commissions by genuine 
spokesmen drawn from the ranks of small, 
independent business. That the Congress 
has passed legislation providing for such 
representation is a fact, and for that it is to 
be praised. It is significant to note that 
federation members in Nation-wide ballot 
urged this action on their Congressmen. 
Yet, complete and adequate representation 
of this nature has not come about. 


5. GOVERNMENT ECONOMY AND TAXES 


Fifth, federation members have indicated 
repeatedly their consciousness of the fact 
that, as long as Government expenses re- 
main high, taxes of necessity will remain 
high. In this knowledge, they have repeat- 
edly expressed themselves on the necessity 
for the strictest and sincerest possible con- 
gressional watchfulness over budgetary mat- 
ters. They have repeatedly urged that Gov- 
ernment expenses be maintained at the bar- 
est possible minimum consistent with ade- 
quate fulfillment of only absolutely necessary 
governmental functions. At the same time 
recognizing the existence in our taxation 
system of a number of inequalities that place 
a relatively heavier burden on small inde- 
pendent enterprise than they do on giant 
private and cooperative-type enterprise, they 
have asked action to equalize our tax system. 
Chief criticism in this regard has been 
leveled at Federal taxation of the early stages 
of corporate income, at the excise-tax laws, 
and at the differing application of these 
excise-tax laws within individual industries, 

In this connection, evidence gathered re- 
cently by the Small Business Committee of 
the House amply proved that current rates of 
taxation on small business have, for all prac- 
tical effects, about eaten its entire earnings, 
have made it impossible for small independ- 
ents to finance desirable plant expansions 
and modernizations, and are increasingly 
making small business a less desirable outlet 
for risk capital. 


6. LABOR PRACTICES 


Sixth, federation members have indicated 
repeatediy their wish that Congress act to 
outlaw certain practices of labor which are 
regarded as monopolistic in nature and op- 
pressive to freedom of opportunity. Among 
the practices censured is that of industry- 
wide bargaining, under which system, many 
times, wage agreements are forced on 
smaller firms by virtue of the fact that their 
voice, in reaching these agreements, has been 
hardly heard. Federation members have also 
condemned largely the follow-the-leader type 
of wage negotiation, wnerein agreements 
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reached by labor unions with industry 
giants are practically forced on smaller firms 
who are thereby seriously weakened. 

However, federation members are aware 
fully of the fact that any curtailment of 
giant union power without vigorous anti- 
monopoly action against concentrations of 
industry with which labor must contend, 
would result only in weakening labor’s ability 
to present its case. So they contend that 
action to destroy the monopoly power of 
labor must of necessity be accompanied by 
action designed to curb the monopoly power 
in industry. They contend further that such 
action as this would enable a reduction in 
the size and power of Federal Government 
and effectively restore vast areas of freedom 
of opportunity. It would also relieve the 
businessman of many onerous, but under 
present circumstances, practically necessary, 
intrusions of Government in his private 
affairs. 


7. GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS OF BUSINESS 


Seventh. Federation members have re- 
peatedly demanded that Government to the 
furthest practical extent reduce the number 
and complexity of regulations it exercises 
over private business. It must be remem- 
bered that the small independent is not as 
well equipped as his larger competitors to 
keep abreast of current regulations, let alone 
cope with additional regulations. The prac- 
tical necessity of doing so, however, there- 
fore forces him into a relatively less favor- 
able position vis-a-vis his giant competitors. 
In this connection, it is appropriate to recall 
that federation members have demanded 
consistently that the problems of our econ- 
omy be worked out to the furthest extent 
possible under our free, competitive enter- 
prise system—that wartime controls not be 
reimposed. 

These, gentlemen, are the suggestions of- 
fered by the Nation-wide small, independent 
business and professional people of the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, Inc. I 
call your attention to the fact that no special 
privileges have been sought by them in any 
of their stated requirements or wishes, that 
federation members have sought in all cases 
only the justice and equality to which they 
are rightfully entitled. 

I urge your favorable attention to, and 
action on, all of these suggestions, with 
special emphasis on the first two—without 
which the last four would be only idle 
gestures. In these days, when our free way 
of life is under ceaseless attack from ex- 
tremists of both the far right and the far 
left, it behooves us to take all necessary 
actions to strengthen our freedom of oppor- 
tunity, the one factor that has been the tap- 
root of our success, and which has made us 
at once the hope and envy of free men 
everywhere. 

For the members of the federation and for 
myself, I thank you for the opportunity to 
present these views. 





Continuation of Legislative Record of the 
Second Session, Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a brief summary 
of the activities of the session of Coa- 
gress which convened on July 26, 


1943, 
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There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE SPECIAL SESSION 
OF CONGRESS 


It is customary at the end of a session of 
Congress to publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorzp a summary of the activities of that 
session. Accordingly, I ask that the follow- 
ing be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The Eightieth Congress convened on July 
26 in a special session at the call of Presi- 
dent Truman, who asked for adequate legis- 
lation to curb inflation and for a long-range 
housing bill that included provisions for slum 
clearance and the building of low-cost rental 
housing. The President also commended 

ther legislation to the Congress but stated 

ther matters should not share top 

vith action on inflation and housing. 

mse to the President’s plea the 

mpleted action on a construction 

: ited Nations so that it could 

uild a headquarters in New York. This the 
ident had asked. 

The Congress passed anti-inflation legisla- 

n providing certain curbs on credit. It 
did not pass an adequate anti-inflation bill. 

The Congress passed a housing measure 

fhich provided millions of dollars of Fed- 

funds to aid private businesses to con- 
tinue to build houses at today’s inflated 
prices his measure met every demand of 
the real-estate lobby but failed to appro- 
priate one cent for slum clearance or to pro- 
vide low-cost rental housing for low-income 
families whose need for housing is most 


1 tot 


+4 


) 
4 


congress adjourned on August 7. This 
is properly 


ishments 


listed among its accom- 


>. 


Inflation—Price Control 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
that I had expected to make during the 
debate on S. 2910, known as the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation bill, but which I was 
unable to make because of the limited 
debate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


t<EMARKS 


is high hat the Congress 

oncerned abcut the high cost of living 

inflation. It is essential that we apply 

1onest, sound remedies to the real causes 

ion, and that we do not delude and 

nt the American people with un- 
workable and dishonest control devices. 

I am concerned and surprised that the 
President, while he ignores the real causes 
of inflation, demands that the Congress re- 

h the price controls of OPA and other 
controls. He berates and criticizes us be- 
cause we will not abdicate our function as 
a law-making body and submit to his control. 

We cannot honestly enact his proposals 
into law because experience has proved them 
to be unsound and unworkable and because 
they do not attack the real causes of infla- 

10t do so, because we do not 
per to give to the President 


and the executive branch of the Government, 
in time of peace, the power to control di- 
rectly or indirectly, every farmer, business- 
man, worker, and housewife in this country. 

The President and his leadership will not 
say frankly that they want to exercise full 
power over the economy of this Nation. 
They strive to make it appear that he asks 
for just a little power, just a few measures 
which will enable him as if by some magic, 
and without inconvenience to anyone, to 
control prices and leave everyone happy. 

Such is not the case. Whatever he may 
say in his newspaper statements and cam- 
paign speeches, his actual plan is found in 
his bill which we are now considering and 
which he demands that we pass—Senate bill 
2910, which has been introduced by my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BarKLEy], and which, if it should be 
passed, will presumably be administered by 
Mr. Paul Porter, former head of OPA. 

I attended hearings held on this bill by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
heard Mr. Porter testify as the representative 
of the President, and asked him questions 
about its provisions. 

For a few minutes I want to discuss some 
of the provisions of the Senate bill 2910, 
which contains the President’s anti-inflation 
plan. It is the plan which he has called us 
into session to pass. I want to point out 
that the powers which it would give to the 
President are not the few, simple things that 
he mentions in his statements, but broad 
and sweeping powers over every farm, busi- 
ness, and home in the country. Among 
other things, it would give to the President: 

1. The power to fix prices on every agricul- 
tural and industrial product in the United 
States. Mr. Paul Porter, former head of 
OPA, stated that the President intended to 
impose price controls on only a few farm 
products, and industrial products such as 
steel, but everyone knows that when price 
controls are placed upon one product they 
must eventually be placed on everything 
which enters into its production, upon prod- 
ucts which compete with it, and the wages 
that go into its price. Wage control would 
follow price control. 

2. It gives the President the power to roll 

ack and fix prices at the level of August 1, 
1948, and, mcst important, gives him some 
discretion to ignore this date and fix prices 
at an earlier level. It gives him the power 
to fix the prices of farm products at parity, 
even though the marxet price is higher. I 
will not take time to point out the difficulties 
in rolling back prices. If it is possible, and 
if it should be done by some price admin- 
istrator, every farmer, grocer, retail or whole- 
sale merchant, and manufacturer, with an 
inventory and supplies on hand, would face 
the danger of suffering great loss and per- 
haps the loss of his business. 

3. The bill goes even further. Section 201 
2 (D) provides that the President “may 
establish specific inventory limits for differ- 
ent classes of persons and different mate- 
rials.” Under this provision, the President 
could, if he desired, fix the amount of grain 
or cattle a farmer could hold at any time, 
and the amount of any commodity that any 
manufacturer or wholesaler could keep in 
stock. 

4. The bill goes further. Title II gives to 
the President certain powers called powers 
of allocation and priority. In simple lan- 
guage, it means that the President could 
designate the uses to which any farm or 
factory product can be put, and could require 
the owner, if he sells at all, to sell his prod- 
uct to the person and to the place where 
such use would be made. 

Section 107 of the bill states that “Noth- 
ing in the title shall be construed to require 
any person to sell any commodity.” Of 
course, this provision means nothing, for if 
the Federai Government is given the power 
to tell the farmer how much corn, wheat, or 
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livestock, and the businessman how much 
nails or cloth he can hold at any certain 
time, it follows that he is forced to sell any 
amount over the quantity designated, anq 
at a price fixed by the Government. I am 
sure that the farmers of the country wij 
remember that, in the fall of 1946, the Prasj-. 
dent said that he and his Cabinet had seri. 
ously considered going upon the farms ang 
seizing the livestock of the farmer. 

With the imposition of allocation and 
priority powers, many small businesses could 
be denied the right to buy necessary com. 
modities or could be limited to very smal] 
amounts. It would thus create unemploy- 
ment in these businesses and many salesmen 
would be forced out of business. 

The word “allocation” is a powerful word 
It includes the power to ration food to the 
housewife. 

5. The bill would reestablish the thou- 
sands of regulations, the record keeping, the 
investigators, and the penalties cf OPA. Sec- 
tion 110 provides a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or imprisonment of not more than 
1 year, for one who wilfully violates the regu- 
lations that would be set up by the thou- 
sands of employees of a new OPA. 

Mr. Porter says that the President would 
not use all of these powers, but he did use 
them under the old OPA, and the proposed 
bill provides that its powers shall be effec- 
tive until June 30, 1950. 

I have wanted to emphasize these powers 
because I do not believe the people know 
the details of the President’s proposal con- 
tained in this bill. I cannot believe that 
the farmers, storekecpers, business people, 
housewives, want to submit to a new OPA, 
when they remember the last with its short- 
ages, black markets, and disruption of pro- 
duction. They must know that food and 
needed goods cannot be created by law or by 
price control. 

The shortage of meat today, which maj 
continue until next year, can be laid to the 
OPA controls of 1946, which broke up the 
normal production of livestock by the 
farmer. Last fall the administration urged 
the farmcrs to finish the fattening of their 
livestock at light weights. 

I cannot believe that wage earners want t 
embark on a program which, if honestly pur- 
sued, will lead to wage control, and which 
will disrupt employment in many industries 

It is being said that nothing is to be gained 
now by attempts to fix the blame for the in- 
flation which exists today. There is value in 
fixing the true causes, so that we may con- 
centrate our efforts upon them rather than 
attempting to fool the people with spurious 
remedies. 

On one hand we have a huge volume of 
cheap money and credit, which was built up 
chiefly by military expenditures during the 
war. Since the war, the present administra- 
tion has added to this volume of cheap 
money by governmental spending; it refuses 
o reduce its expenditures and wants to 
spend more. The President has refused to 
use certain powers that he now holds to con- 
trol credit. 

With this huge volume of money and 
credit, the people of our country are bar- 
gaining for goods they could not get during 
the war. The supply of goods which the 
people could enjoy and use has been reduced 
by governmental purchasing, by military ex- 
penditures and by exports. The President 
has had the power to control exports every 
minute since the war, yet 30 to 40 percent 
of the grain and much of the steel which we 
have exported, have not gone to the needy 
countries of Europe but to dozens of coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

The President’s record on inflation is in- 
consistent and political. In June and July 
1946, he said that price controls must be 
retained. In Octcber 1946, he decontrolled 
meat in an effort to win an election. In 
November and December 1946, before the 








Rightieth Congress came into office, he re- 
moved price controls from every major com- 
modity except sugar. In October 1947, he 
denounced price controls as police state 
methods. A month later, he asked for the 
price controls that he had denounced. 

In his message to us at the commence- 

ment of this session, he asked us to under- 
take expenditures which would feed the fires 
of inflation and now asks us to shackle every 
farmer, businessman, housewife, and wage 
earner With this false remedy of price con- 
rol. 
: You may ask me, “What is the Republican 
proposal?” and it is a fair question. First, 
we recognize honestly that there is no magic 
way to stop an inflation that has been build- 
ing up for 15 years, and second, we do not 
want to adopt a quack cure that will send 
this Nation tumbling into a depression, with 
bargain prices and unemployment. 

At this session we have enacted two con- 
structive measures which will begin to 
moderately restrict credit. 

If in the next session we have a Repub- 
lican Senate and House, and a Republican 
President who will work with us on domestic 
matters, we can make progress through the 
reduction of governmental expenditures, 
debt reduction, and elimination or reduction 
of exports not needed for the actual re- 
habilitation and for food requirements in 
war devastated countries. 

Our farmers will produce this year the 
second largest wheat crop and the largest 
corn crop in history and a large cotton crop. 
Factories are reaching new levels of produc- 
tion. Steel production is at 95 percent of 
capacity. If we do not interfere with this 
progress by governmental controls, we should 
see lower prices for food and clothing next 
year, and a sound prosperity. 

The governmental controls which the 
President wants are being used in western 
Europe and in the communistic countries. 
Conditions may come which may make them 
necessary here, but I will not vote now to 
impose them on the farmers, business peo- 
ple, wage earners and homes of this country. 

I insert as part of this statement a 
portion of an editorial on the bill proposed 
by the President, appearing in the July 30 
issue of the New York Times, one of the 
great impartial, independent newspapers of 
this country. The bill should be defeated. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

“The proposed legislation includes the 
whole hodgepodge of recommendations con- 
tained in that part of the President’s message 
dealing with rising prices and living costs. 
But that is not all. A pleasant surprise has 
been added by way of giving this legislation 
the authentic OPA touch. For it includes, as 
it were, an invitation to revisit that Alice in 
Wonderland of economics in which the coun- 
try lived during the reign of OPA. That is 
the land of Let's Pretend, whose chief indus- 
tries are statistics and regulations, in which 
high taxes and black-market prices don’t 
count, and where the basic philosophy is that 
inflation that you can’t see can’t hurt you. 

“Those who may have wondered precisely 
what Mr. Porter’s contribution to the anti- 
inflation campaign was going to be do not 
have to wonder any longer. The secret is 
out. Incredible as it may seem, the sur- 
prise is price roll-backs. Roll-backs would he 
applied to any cost-of-living item which has 
risen, or which threatens to rise, 20 percent 
or more since June 1946 (when price controls 
were scrapped). Prices picked for the roll- 
back would remain under ceilings until June 
30, 1950. 

“There is no magic, of course, by which 
the administration or any other human 
power can roll prices back, by word of com- 
mand, to some appointed level. The term 
‘roll-back’ is simply a euphemism to describe 
& process whereby a producer is induced to 
ell his product at an agreed price, with the 
difference between that price and the mar- 
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ket price made up to him by Government 
subsidies. And the cost of the subsidies? 
That, of course, is footed by the taxpayer. 
“Subsidies are to be distrusted under any 
conditions, and distrusted particularly when 
they come, as they come in the case of price 
roll-backs, in disguise. But the proposal to 
reintroduce them into the American economy 
at the present time represents a new high 
in economic futility. Britain has been chided 
by her critics for spending almost two bil- 
lions a year since the war to hold food prices 
down. We can be charged with the even 
greater folly of having spent similar amounts 
to keep farm prices up. But, never until 
now has it been seriously proposed, here or 
anywhere else, that a nation’s taxpayers 
shoulder the burden of subsidizing price in- 
flation in one political area and price defia- 
tion in another at one and the same time.” 





H. R. 6959, the Housing Bill 
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HON. E. WALLACE CHADWICK 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Speaker, it had 
not been my intention to make any re- 
marks at this special and, I hope, final 
session of the Eightieth Congress. The 
fact that I had succumbed to a pecul- 
iarly aggravated form of primary trou- 
ble seemed to me one sound reason for 
holding my peace; and in addition, I find 
little to stimulate any of us, either in 
the pattern or the political climate of 
this particular parliamentary situation. 

No one could fail to resent the cir- 
cumstances, or the motivation, of this 
call. It is not by any stretch of the 
imagination a contribution to good gov- 
ernment; and I am convinced that noth- 
ing which lacks the fundamental char- 
acteristics of statesmanship will in the 
long run prove to be good politics. So 
much for the call. 

I have some difficulty, however, in ad- 
justing my thinking to our response. 
Just insofar as the President failed us 
in his approach to the problem, a special 
burden was imposed upon the legislative 
branch. This burden implied also an 
opportunity to serve the country and in 
so doing to serve our party. That is 
the standard by which our response 
should be, and no doubt will be, meas- 
ured. 

I have discussed this matter with a 
number of our colleagues, and I find that 
my own guess about the situation is not 
refiected in their considered judgment. 
To this very generally held view, I freely 
defer; after all, they have to run on 
the record and I will not. How sincerely 
I wish all my colleagues well, I cannot 
here find aptly restrained words to ex- 
press. I have had much pleasure, much 
satisfaction, much profit, from my asso- 
ciation with you all. It has been a 
memorable experience; and I do now, 
and always shall, bear witness to the 
devotion, the patriotism, the deep under- 
current of common sense, of the Eight- 
ieth Congress. I believe history will be 
kinder to us than the commentators are. 
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But in leaving this body, and on the 
occasion of the consideration—formal 
and informal, at this end of the Capitol 
and the other—of proposals relating to 
housing, there is one thought I would 
like to express. 

I have always entertained grave doubts 
about certain of these proposals, and 
particularly as to their expediency at 
this time; but notwithstanding this, I 
signed the discharge petition for the 
Taft-Eliender-Wagner bill sometime last 
spring. I was moved to do this because 
of my deep conviction that these prob- 
lems must be wrestled with, for better 
or for worse; and I thcught the Eightieth 
Congress as good a place as any to get 
started. 

I do not desire to use this space to dis- 
cuss that particular aspect further; but 
I do want to express here, for the record, 
my regret that these proposals are so 
frequently described as_ socialistic. 
Maybe they are; but I am personally 
convinced that we are bound to come to 
some of them, sooner or later, either in 
a Republican Congress or some other 
kind of a Congress. The question how 
they are handled, constructively or un- 
constructively, will depend in no small 
part on what kind of a Congress it is. I 
will have more confidence in the result if 
Republicans are in the majority; and 
there is no use our making the bed 
harder to lie in by harsh words now. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that some 
of these proposals lie in what is now a 
no man’s land between socialism and 
free enterprise, Eiiher the state Social- 
ists or we who believe in our American 
tradition of free enterprise will ulti- 
mately occupy this area of activity; and 
upon that decision the future of our 
economy may possibly prove to depend. 

I have watched too long the develop- 
ment of America to believe that all the 
frontiers of thought and action have 
already been established. Very slowly 
and very painfully, we have learned a lot 
of things, many of them novel. Perhaps 
we have some more to learn; and the 
fruits of such lessons are at the peril, not 
merely of our economic system, but even, 
I am convinced, at the peril of the Re- 
public itself. 

May I suggest in closing, something 
which seems to me to be a practical 
measuring rod, to determine whether any 
particular activity is consistent with free 
enterprise, or is essentially socialistic. 
The test if valid presumes that free en- 
terprise has had, on the whole, a reason- 
able opportunity in America to develop 
itself. In spite of certain obstacles 
which will occur to you as they do to me, 
I believe this is true. 

If so, then may we not say, that inso- 
far as state socialism (or Federal pater- 
nalism, or New Dealism, whatever you 
want to call it) undertakes to invade 
areas of activity either preempted by 
free enterprise or now being brought 
within its scope, it is inconsistent with our 
American tradition and is at least to be 
suspected. 

But if, on the other hand, a field of 
activity, a social and economic need, 
actually exists, vitally affecting the lives 
and interests of the people, into which 


private enterprise is either unable, or is 
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estopped, or is unwilling for any reason, 
to.enter, then such fic id invites the in- 
terest of the Congress, as the representa- 
tive of a nation of ae enterprisers, to 
determine what cooperative measures 
Inight be appropriate to serve the need. 
When the Congress voted vast land 
to encourage the original con- 
truction of trans continental railroads, 
no one cried socialism—or if they did, 
that cry has not reechoed down to our 
time. We know now that by such means, 
our national interests were wisely and 
properly served, and our free system of 
private enternrise was unshackled from 
the limitations of otherwise almost un- 
conauerable space. There are 
history plenty of other examples of the 


ar 
ort. 


It seems pretty clear that in the field 
of housing—particularly of housing for 
low-income grcups, and particulariy at 
the present time—some special need 
exist. If so, it will ultimately be 

tisfied, this Republic being what it is. 
Why not claim this admittedly difficult 
and dangerous terrain in the name of 
our American tradition? Why leave it 
to the followers of foreign ideologies? 
Ve can make it ours, by right of explora- 
tion and conquest. We should not be 
laggard in this particular. 

Some of you remember the story of the 
Battle of Gettysburg; how General 
Meade deployed his army to what 
seemed the best advantage, but over- 
looked—because he had no chance to 
observe—a significant weakness of his 
extreme left flank. It was General War- 
ren who made that observation; it was 
he who went beyond even his own au- 
thority to and hold Little Round 
Top: and with that height in Union 
hands, the battle was won and the course 
of history was changed. 
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MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
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Ihave 
two articles 
Times relative to pro- 
nior Senator from 
orable JOSEPH C. 
editorial, appeared 
ie of July 22, 1948, and criti- 
tor O’MaHONEyY for pointing 
tionary aspects of the price 
» steel industry. ‘The other 
xy Mr. Edward H. Collins, 
zed the Senator by showing 
lled an inconsistency be- 

sition on steel and wool. 

The New York Times and Mr. Collins 
should know that there is no more thor- 
ough student of thes se two industries than 
Senator O’MAHONE They should know 
that no one man in the United States 
has done more how up the dang: 
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by the large steel and other giant cor- 
porations over the years on the econ- 
omy of this country. They should know 
that the senior Senator from Wyoming 
has always been the outstanding cham- 
pion of real private enterprise against 
the corporate giants who have been 
draining the economic lifeblood out of 
this country. 

They should know—and very likely 
do—that the only real attempt to curb 
inflation in this country at the recent 
special session of the Congress was made 
by Senator O’Manyonry. His proposal, 
S. 2968—and my companion House meas- 
ure, H. R. 7076—would have made it 
mandatory for the giant corporations to 
undergo a 30-day cooling-off period be- 
fore prices could be raised and that dur- 
ing this 30-day period these corporations 
would have to appear before the Federal 
Trade Commission and justify the need 
for the proposed raises in the prices of 
their products. 

All of these facts are Known to the New 
York Times and to Mr. Edward H. Col- 
lins, but, having publicized their criti- 
cisms of Senator O’Manoney, they have 
refused to carry through their false con- 
tentions to the point where the truth 
could become known and their arguments 
shown up for what they are worth. It is 
too bad that this great newspaper, usually 
so desirous of showing both sides on any 
important question, did not, in this in- 
stance, pursue that same policy. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, Senator 
O’MsnHoney is one of America’s outstand- 
ing statesmen. We of the western Unit- 
ed States recognize him for his true 
value to his country. It is to be hoped 
that the carping provincial criticism 
shown by the New York Times will not be 
repeated without at least exploring the 
full possibilities of any particular ques- 
tion so that the truth—the full truth— 
will be known. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting at this point a copy 
of a letter written to the New York 
Times by Senator O’MaHoNnEy. This let- 
ter was sent to me at my request after 
I had looked in the Times for Senator 
O’MaAHONEY’s reply to the accusations 
leveled against him. As the ee Ss 
answer was not published I am including 
it with my remarks: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
Was! ,D.C., July 29, 1948 
The EpDITor, 
) York Times, New York City: 

For the second time within the space of 
less than a week, I find myself the subject of 
derisive comment in the New York Times. 
I was honored w eee an editorial on July 22 
criticizing me fi having said that United 
States Steel has surrer adered to inflation. 

On July 26, Mr. Edward H. Collins, taking 
up the same theme, professes to believe that 
there is some inconsistency between my 
criticism of steel and my support of wool, 
and he asserts that I have “long regarded it 
as an essential part of (my) duty to help 
perpetuate” what he calls the most notorious 
and unnatural monopoly in wool. 

This charge gives me a happy opportunity 
to call attention to the serious confusion 
of mind by which so many industrialists and 
their defenders fail to see the distinction be- 
tween a concentrated industrial unit like 
United States Steel, which produces and 
prices almost 40 } nt of the entire Amer- 
ican output of steel, and the individual 
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agricultural producers, none of whom pro- 
duces or prices more than a fraction of 1 
percent of the Nation's output. 

It is true that I supported a bill, which the 
present Congress passed without dissent 
providing that the price of wool should be 
supported by the Commodity Credit Corpora. 
tion at not less than the 1946 level, as my. 
Collins points out. “By an odd coincidence,” 
Mr. Collins writes, “the 1946 average price. 
42.3 cents a pound, happens to have been the 
highest in years, if not for all time.” What 
Mr. Collins does not know is that 423 cents 
a pound is less than parity by 3.6 cents g 
pound. 

Parity is the concept advocated by Re. 
publicans and Demccrats alike to enable 
farmers to receive for their products a price 
sufficient to enable them to buy industria! 
products at the ratio which existed some 30 
years ago. It is, in other words, an effort to 
protect farmers from rising industrial prices, 
So when Mr. Collins accuses me of having 
sought to support wool at 42.3 cents a pound 
he is merely saying that I voted to protect 
the wool grower at a level below that to which 
he is entitled under the universally accepted 
congressional formula of parity. 

Mr. Collins also accuses me of having se- 
cured a legislative provision to raise the do- 
mestic production geal of wool from 360,000,- 
0CO pounds a year to 400,000,000 pounds a 
year. I did. But 400,000,000 pounds of do- 
mestic wool is little more than one-third of 
the amount of wool the people of America 
consume. Most of the wool which is pur- 
chased here in America comes from foreign 
sources, so obviously domestic producers « 
not constitute a monopoly under any defini 
tion of that term. 

Unlike stee!, more than 70 percent of which 
= produced by 8 corporations, the American 

ool clip is produced by more than 500.000 
ra prowers, of whom 456,000 own less = n 
99 animals each. 

The thinking which compares 500,000 in- 
dividual agriculturalists to a giant corpora- 
tion like United States Steel is one of the 
primary causes of the economic and politi- 
cal troubles of our time. The absurdity « 
is indicated by the assumption of Mr. Collit 
that 400,000,000 pounds of wool at 42.3 cents 
a pound will undermine the American ecor 
omy while a price increase of $9.34 a ton b 
United States Steel is justifiable. 

The value of the entire 400,000,000-pou 
clip of 500,090 American wool growers 
423 cents a pound, would be $169,200,06 
Compare that figure, the total value of the 
clip, with the profits of United States Stec 
Those profits in 1947 amounted to $2414,000,- 
000. In other words, the profits of United 
States Steel in 1947 were greater by $74,8° 
000 than the entire value of a 400,000,006 
pound wool clip raised by 500,000 individual 
growers. 

Yet this does not completely show 
parity between the position of the so-calle 
“rugged individualists” who produce 
cultural commodities on the farm and tl 
collectivist economic units like United Stat 
Steel. The recent price increase annou! 
by Steel amounted on the average to $9 
a ton, and will add not less than $186,000, 
to the saies of a single giant corporation. In 
other words, the m: zers of United St: 
Steel have just decl ared a price advan 
which will amount to $16,890,000 more th 
the entire value of the entire wool clip of 
the United States at less than the pari 
price. 

I make no apology for defending t! 
farmer against industry. He has been figh 
ing a losing battle for decades, and with a 
the farm subsidies which were paid to stimu- 
late agricultural production because the 
country and the world needed it, the farmers 
of the United States, who constitute 19 per- 
cent of the pcepulation, receive only 10 per- 
cent of the national inccme. 
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It is this disparity between agriculture 
and industry that creates the farm problem, 
It is the continued concentration of indus- 
trial control in a few units, the managers of 
which can: determine for themselves how 
much the production shall be and what price 
the people shall pay, that creates the eco- 
nomic problem. 

Editors who cannot see the difference be- 


tween the situation of the individual farmer 
on his farm and ranch and the manager of 
bic business are contributing nothing to the 
solution of the great difficulties of our time. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C, O’MAHONEY. 
P.S—To your editorial of July 22 I wrote 
a response on July 23. It has not as yet ap- 
eared in the column of letters to the editor, 
Mav I not express the hope that this re- 
sponse to Mr, Collins may meet a better fate? 





Truman Policies Caused Food Scarcities 
and High Prices 
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HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman demands 
that Congress pass legislation to give 
him and his New Deal associates the 
power to control the lives and economy 
of the American people. He demands 
a restoration of wartime price controls, 
rationing, and allocation of food and 
other vital necessities to stop inflation. 
He fails to tell the people that a revival 
of these controls will curtail production 
and restore the black market which 
operated on a Nation-wide scale during 
and after the war in meat, poultry, 
building material, and other scarce 
products, 

Since President Truman seeks to place 
the blame on the Eightieth Congress for 
present inflationary prices of meat and 
other foods, as well as for other vital 
products, I propose to discuss the real 
causes for the inflationary spiral and the 
remedies which must be applied to re- 
store our economy to a more equitable 
basis for American producers and con- 
sumers. In particular, I will cover the 
meat- and food-price situation, which is 
vital to the livelihood of all consumers. 
Meat prices and many food items are 
too high. Prices must come down. The 
only method to accomplish this objective 

| be to secure abundant production 
with equitable returns to producers and 
lair prices to consumers. 

OVER-ALL CAUSES FOR INFLATIONARY PRICES 

First. Excessive spending by the Fed- 
eral Government. Since the termina- 
tion of the war, the Truman administra- 
tion has failed to cut Federal expendi- 
tures. For the past 2 years Federal 
spending of the taxpayers’ money has 

‘eeded the cost of food for all Ameri- 

n homes. The Federal pay roll now 

ands at more than 2,000,000 employees. 
The Eightieth or Republican Congress 
decreased many expenditures and re- 
fused to appropriate billions of additional 
dollars asked for by the President. 
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Larger cuts could have been made in 
appropriations, had it not been for do- 
mestic or foreign emergencies placed be- 
fore Congress by the President. It is 
estimated that since VJ-day the United 
States has authorized for expenditure 
more than $25,000,000,000 to assist 
people in war-devastated countries. 
Government expenditures must come 
down, if the United States is to remain 
solvent. The President should take the 
lead to stop wasteful expenditures. 

Second. President Truman refuses to 
use the powers which he now possesses 
to halt the inflationary spiral. Such 
powers wisely used will restore our 
economy without discouraging produc- 
tion. 

Third. Government spending of 
around $40,000,000,000 a year creates 
more inflation money. There is also an 
abundance of money in the hands of 
many individuals and corporations. Un- 
fortunately, certain people living in the 
low-income groups who secure their in- 
come from pensions and other fixed 
sources do not share in the inflated 
money. They are in a squeeze. They 
do not possess enough money with which 
to buy the necessities of life. Their cost 
of living must come down or their in- 
comes increased. However, for those 
who have more money the situation is 
different. When people make more 
money, they want more and better cuts 
of meat and they bid for the scarce sup- 
ply. They want more automobiles and 
other necessities and comforts of life, 
and prices of raw material, labor and 
finished products rise rapidly as scarci- 
ties appear. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics records wages at $52.81 a week in 
June 1948 for factory workers, as com- 
pared with an average wage of $23.86 in 
1939. Employment stands at 61,600,000 
jobs. This employment and purchasing 
power is reflected in the demand for 
more meat, food, and all other items. 
Full employment, with wages to main- 
tain a high American standard of living, 
is vital to a sound economy, but policies 
must be initiated to prevent spiraling 
prices which in turn create the demand 
for spiraling wage increases. We are 
now in a vicious circle which will end in 
a depression unless the proper remedies 
are applied. 

IN THE CASE OF MEAT AND FOOD PRICES 


Fourth. Because of the tremendous 
Government purchases of grain and food 
for foreign relief, the Truman adminis- 
tration has completely dominated the 
market and the price of grains. Grains 
in this country mean more meat, poultry, 
and dairy products for consumers. 
When the Government bought grain the 
price went up, and when the Government 
stopped buying, prices went down. Last 
December the Government paid more 
than $3.25 per bushel for wheat and the 
price of other grains followed the up- 
vard trend, The Government has been 
on the buying side consistently since July 
1, 1946, and spent more than $5.000,000,- 
009 for grain and food to be shipped to 
Europe and other countries. The Gov- 
ernment’s dcmination of the grain mar- 
ket caused high prices for livestock and 
poultry feed, which resulted in a liqui- 
dation of cattle, flocks 
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with higher prices for meat, dairy, and 
poultry products in 1948. 

Fifth. Since 1945 the Truman admin- 
istration has pursued a program calling 
for drastic reductions in the production 
of livestock and poultry. This, together 
with high prices for grain and feed 
caused a large decrease in the supply of 
meat, dairy, and poultry products and 
higher prices to American consumers. 
When the demand is great, scarcities of 
vital products cause inflationary prices. 

Sixth. Although for an authorized and 
worthy purpose, the export of around 
1,200,000,000 bushels of grain in the last 
2 years for relief feeding and other pur- 
poses, had a tremendous effect upon the 
price level of food, and particularly meat, 
CGairy, and poultry products in this coun- 
try. From January 1947 to February 4, 
1948, the Truman administration pro- 
moted one of the greatest grain price 
booms in history. With the Government 
buying one bushel of wheat out of every 
two bushels sold, wheat prices advanced 
from $2.05 to over $3.25 per bushel. 
Scare statements were frequently issued 
by the Government about dire world 
shortages ahead, which of course had the 
effect of encouraging speculators and 
needy buyers to rush into the market. 

Seventh. To best illustrate the basic 
causes for the present price inflation, I 
quote here some pertinent comment by 
a Governor of a Federal Reserve Board: 

TRIPLE YOUR MONEY 

M. 8. Szymczak, a Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, gave a radio audience some 
economic fundamentals last week end. 
Some of his remarks merit quotation. 

At the end of the war, he said, people had 
“more money in the bank, more cash in their 
pockets, and more Government bonds. The 
total of these so-called liquid assets held by 
individuals and corporations at the end of 
the war was more than three times as great 
as before the war.” 

He went on: “At manufacturing plants 
average hourly earnings are more than dou- 
ble prewar levels. * * * Basically, prices 
wages, and profits are all high because of 
a heavy demand for goods.” 

And he conceded: “Extension of credit 
since the war has in some degree made pos- 
sible more production, but borrowed funds 
have also been used to compete for a limited 
supply of goods.” 

Mr. Szymeczak declared: “Federal loans and 
grants to foreign countries have been large 
and they have contributed to increases in 
prices of domestic commodities.” 


I also desire to quote from the Janu- 
ary 6, 1948, study of the Foundation for 
Economic Education, a research organi- 
zation, on the subject of causes for the 
present inflation. The comment reads 
as follows: 

FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

“The two basic factors causing inflation 
are the present high cost of Government, 
much of which is reflected in the price of 
goods and services through hidden taxes, and 
Government’s drastic increase in the quan- 
tity of dollars in the market,” the f 
tion saidina 


unaa- 





study written by F 
‘Much of the increase in the mon 
wes the result of the Government living 
yond its income from 1931 on through the 
W 





r. 

“Since inflation is basically a money ques- 
tion and since control over n ey resides 
with the Government, the placement of guilt 
for past even ; well as resp bility for 
tne iuture, re S clearly onl 
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“Under the spell of rising prices—the pres- 
en lti r past sins of inflation—some 
persons in Gor ment have encouraged 
turning the search for truth into a witch 
hunt,” the foundation said. “One is re- 
minded of the trick of a robber who com- 
nits a crime and then joins the angry mob 


in search of the robber. 






THE GENTLEMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS SPEAKS 


ON INFLATION 

My very good and able friend, Con- 
gressman JOHN McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, the spokesman for the Presi- 
dent in the House of Representatives, is 
urging the high cost of food as the prin- 
cipal issue in the campaign. Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK insists that we must have a 
restoration of price control and ration- 
ing of food products. He blames the Re- 
publican Party for the repeal of the OPA 
in 1946, when the Democratic New Deal 
Parity had a b lar ge majority in the Con- 
gress and he was the majority leader. 
It might be well to examine the record 
and ascertain what Mr. McCormack had 
to say in September and October of 1946 
when the people of Boston were not able 
to buy meat, excepting through the black 
market. Mr. McCormack no doubt has 
forgotten his experience of 2 years ago, 
and that may be the trouble with a good 
deal of people who fail to remember. 

I am sure that the housewives of the 
country and particularly in Boston, re- 


member back in 1945 and 1946, under 
the OPA, when nearly 80 percent of the 
meat bought in large consuming areas 
was sold at black-market prices. Round 


steak and po. ultry went at more than $1 
a acm A black-market ring operated 
on a Nation-wide scale in meat, poultry, 


sugar, and other scarce foods. These 
foods were diverted from legitimate 
channels of trade and the people were 


compelled to pay exorbitant prices for 
them or to go without. 

The situation became so critical in 
Boston, the home city of my good friend 
from Massachusetts, that he led the fight 
in September 1946 to secure a suspension 
of OPA control over meat so his constitu- 
ents could secure this vital food through 
legitimate channeis. President Truman 
refused to consider Congressman 
Cormack’s plea for relief. 

According to the following front page 
news story in the Boston papers, Mr. 
McCormack led the fight to suspend OPA 
price controls: 


Mc- 


TALK WITH TRUMAN HINTS OF RELIEF 
Indications that immediate — would be 
forthcoming came when Representative Mc- 
CorMack, spokesman for President Truman 
in the National House and erstwhile a: sfender 
of OPA, prefaced his Washington demand 
with an explanation that he had discussed 
this meat shortage with the President and 
with other Members of Congress. 
McCormack, in his telegram to Paul A. 
Porter, OPA Administrator, urged immediate 
uspension of meat price ceilings because 
necessary if our 


is absolutely 
l our citizens are to receive 





T 








asked the OPA to lift meat 





pr - 60 days to enable the De- 
c { to study costs and check prices 
charged by distributors, wholesalers, and 
retailers. (Boston Herald for September 26, 
1946 


The gentieman 


Massa 


spoke for the housewife, the merchants, 


chusetts 


the sick people in the hospitals of Boston 
and the Nation when he made his de- 
mand for relief. But the President re- 
fused to listen to him. 

I fully recognize that Mr. McCormack 
is a good leader in the House for his par- 
ty, but recalling the experience which he 
had in the fall of 1946 it seems strange 
that he should now be willing to advo- 
cate the restoration of controls over meat 
when he well knows that it will revive the 
black market on a tremendous scale and 
take meat away from American con- 
sumers. 

The housewives of the country will re- 
member the empty meat counters in ev- 
ery community during the months of 
September and October of 1946. No 
meat was available except from the black 
market at a fantastic price. 

It has been stated many times on this 
floor that Republicans killed the OPA in 

1946. That may be good political talk to 
fool the people, but the facts are that 
President Truman himseli discontinued 
the OPA and price control on Novembel! 
10, 1946, after the congressional election. 
When Mr. Truman wiped out all wage 
controls and lifted vir tually all price ceil- 
ings, he said: 

The law of supply and demand, operating 
in the market place, will, from now on, 
the people better than would c 
ulation of prices. 


serve 
ontinued reg- 


Black market operators are now stand- 
ing on the side lines waiting to take over. 
They may be good contributors to the 
New Deal depleted campgzign chest, but 
whatever they donate for political pur- 
poses will be extracted from American 
consumers through high prices charged 
in their illegal traffic. If the black 
market is revived consumers will be pay- 
me from $2 to $3 a pound for meat and 

oultry. No; the solution for reducing 
saan high food prices is not through 
a revival of the black market. I state 
again that the only remedy is to secure 
greater production of cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, and thereby satisfy the der nand 
through legitimate wnolesale and retail 
channels. 

WHAT HAPPENID BACK IN 1944 PRIOR TO THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Too few consumers seem to remember 
that shortly before the November elec- 
tion in 1944 of the fourth-term candi- 
Gate, the famous Chester Bowles, of the 
OPA, virtuaily removed all meat and 
other foods from the rationing list. He 
also issued millions of sugar coupons to 
the housewives whicn he stated would be 
indefinitely good, but after the election 
he canceled all of them as a Christmas 
present to the housewives of the country. 
He also restored tight controls over meat 
and other focd products. I am sure tha 
the housewives of the United States will 
remember. Do you want a repetition of 
such a doubie cross? 

TRUMAN USES DOUELE TALK 


President Truman and his New 

associates are engaging in double talk 
on reasons for the high price of meat 
and food to American consumers. While 
the President is putting the blame on 
the Eightieth Congress, to cover up years 
of deliberate New Deal mismanagement, 
the Secretary of Agriculiure and his De- 


Deal 
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partment are issuing state 
day or so, telling the country eid We 9 
going to have higher meat pric 7 
point is that New Deal administra 
are desperately trying to create and ¢ 
tinue a fear p <yCROny, So that they 
stay in power and again control the }iy, 
and economy of the ae peonle 
The policy of scarcities, spending, 9; 
taxing are still the objectives of tl 1e N 
Deal. 

A typical statement made by the § 
retary of Agriculture and his Dep: : 
heads is shown in a published news ji 
of July 27, 1948: 

The Department of Agriculture predicte4 
further increases because of the seas 
crease in meat production in the ¢ 
months 


When Secretary of Agriculture B; 


ments ey 


nan appeared before the Senate 

ing and Currency Committee on Aucy 
5, asking for restoration of price cont) 
and rationing of meat, he said: 

It seems likely that prices of meat 
increase further throughout summer u 
some positive action is taken. We ceriai 
cannot safely count on the usual price de 
Cline this fall and early winter, 


Statements of this character have t 
tendency of urging people to buy more 
for fear that prices will be higher 

The Secretary of Agriculture refuses 
to take any positive action to secure an 
increase in the production of livestock 
Instead, he wants controls restored 
which recent experience shows will cur- 
tail production and reestablish black 
markets on a Nation-wide scale. 

Inflation is a serious matter. It ha 
destroyed many countries and it may 
destroy ours unless proper remedies are 
promptly applied. President Truman 
and his New Deal associates are makir 
a political football of this vital matte 
by placing the blame on the Eightieth 
Congress, which has been in control fo: 
less than 2 years. He does not state that 
he and his New Deal pri 
had control over the 


ernmer 









ad ecessor have 
machinery of Gov- 
and the econo of the country 
for the past 16 years. He does not state 
that the inflationary spiral is largely due 
oO policies initiated by the New Deal dur- 
jing the 1§-year period. He refuses to 
use tne controls which he now possesses 
to stop the inflationary spiral and to nut 
into operation policies that will insur: 
abundant production of meat, food, a 
other necessities for American consum- 
ers. Since the welfare of the Nation is 
at stake, all parties and persons should 
work together for its solution in the in- 
terests of the general welfare 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FCOD 


I state again that the Truman adimin- 
istration should be honest with the peo- 
ple and tell them the reasons for ou 
shortages and high prices. American 
people are anxious to help hungry peo dle 
in the rest of the world. They have den 
onstrated their willingness to do so. 5B! 
they want to be sure that hungry peop! 
actually receive the food taken from 0! 
economy and paid for by American tax- 
payers. 

From July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, ¥ 
exported 419 432, hy bushels cf wh 

12,133,000 bu of corn, 17,079,009 








bushels of barley and malt, 573,000 bush- 
els of rye, 27,071,000 bushels of oats, and 
18.287,000 bushels of grain sorghums 
which equaled 15,021,000 long tons of 
erains. Had this grain been used in the 
United States for feeding cattle and 
hogs, the per capita supply of meat would 
have been increased by around 28 
pounds. If half of it had been used the 
American consumers would each have 
had 14 pounds more meat. Over 15,- 
000,000 long tons of grains were shipped 
out of the country between July 1, 1947, 
and June 30, 1948. If this grain had 
been used in the United States to feed 
livestock, our supply of beef, pork, poul- 
try, and dairy products would have been 
materially increased, which would have 
resulted in lower prices to American con- 
sumers. Without question, the exporting 
of more than 30,000,000 long tons of grain 
in 2 years has had a tremendous effect 
upon our supplies of livestock products 
and prices in this country. 

As we know it, grain means beef, pork, 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry 
for American consumers. By taking this 
tremendous amount of grain out of the 
country serious repercussions have oc- 
curred, and we might as well be honest 
about it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Bran- 
nan, stated the following before a House 
committee: 

I do not think you can say that the ex- 
port of grains as such is the fact which has 


increased the cost of living or food to the 
American people. 


Bearing in mind that we have shipped 
out nearly 1,200,000,000 bushels of grain 
during the past 2 years, it seems rather 
strange that Secretary Brannan should 
make such a definite statement, when 
you consider the following quotation 
from him. The Washington Star for 
February 5, 1948, quotes Mr. Brannan as 
follows: 

Mr. Brannan argues that when distillers 
buy grain it sets off a chain running like this: 
Grain prices tend to go up. That means 
prices for meat, eggs, chickens, and milk are 


pushed up because cattle and chickens eat 
grain, 


Between 40,000,000 and 60,000,000 
bushels of grain are used for industrial 
and other alcohol. I agree that it sets off 
a chain reaction when grain is diverted 
from food production. However, it is a 
little difficult to reconcile this position 
with Mr. Brannan’s former statement 
that the export of 1,200,000,000 bushels 
of grain in a 2-year period does not have 
any appreciable effect upon the price of 
meat, dairy, and poultry products. Of 
course, the effect of removing such large 
quantities of grain from this country, 
although for a worthy cause, plays an 
important part in creating shortages of 
feed and higher prices for meat, dairy, 
and poultry products. 

Secretary Brannan made a lengthy 
Statement before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report on February 5, 1948, 
a part of which is hereafter quoted: 

My discussion today will deal primarily 
With domestic problems. Therefore, I should 
point out that the wasteful use of grain can 
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only mean higher prices for the foods we 
eat here at home. Perhaps I should state it 
this way: We cannot hope to control inflation 
in food if we permit grain to be diverted to 
nonessential use. The paramount domestic 
problem facing the country today is to con- 
trol the inflationary rise in food prices, par- 
ticularly meat. Because feed is the source 
of the large part of our meat and livestock 
products, the supply of feed determines how 
much of these food products can come to 
our tables. © * * 

The less food we have, the more we must 
pay for what we eat. This is the simplest 
explanation of the inflationary rise in the 
prices that already has carried meat beyond 
the purchasing power of many American 
families. 


It is very difficult to visualize the enor- 
mous quantity of food which has been ex- 
ported from this country during the past 
2 years from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1948. The Secretary of Agriculture in 
his publication entitled ‘““Grain Conser- 
vation on Farms, 1947-48” has described 
it best as follows: 

The physical quantity of food exports last 
year (1946-47) accounted for 13.4 percent 
of all food entering consumption channels 
in the United States. Civilians received 86.1 
percent; the United States military services 
1.1 percent; and United States Territories 
0.4 percent. 

Altogether, we exported 19,196,000 long 
tons of food—enough to make a solid freight 
train of food extending from San Diego, 
Calif., all the way across the country to Port- 
land, Maine. This is an all time high record 
for food shipments. 


While I have not secured the definite 
tonnage of food exported for the 1947- 
48 period, I am reliably informed that it 
will equal the shipments of 1946-47 
described above by the Secretary. 
Therefore, for the 2-year period there 
would be two solid freight trains of food 
extending from San Diego, Calif., all the 
way across the country to Portland, 
Maine. 

Since Secretary Brannan and others 
have been indulging in double talk, it 
might be well to quote a few statements 
by President Truman. On September 25, 
1947, when appointing the Luckman 
committee, Mr. Truman had this to say: 

In the face of this situation the Cabinet 
Committee on World Food Programs report 
shows that, without further action, we would 
be able to carry through a large export pro- 
gram; but, as a result of sharply reduced 
corn production and continued high domes- 
tic demand for grain, exports would not 
equal last year’s total shipments—even 
though world needs are greater. 

The United States cannot rest on this ex- 
port prospect. To ship more abroad without 
adjustments in domestic demand, however, 
would aggravate our own price situation. 


It is significant to notice that the 
President admits the obvious fact that 
shipments of increased grain abroad 
“would aggravate our own price situa- 
tion.” Since July 1946 to June 30, 1948, 
there have been shipped out of this coun- 
try nearly 1,200,000,000 bushels of grain. 

In his midyear economic report to 
Congress on July 30, 1948, President 
Truman said: 

Thus, the impact of the aid program in 
the agricultural area, with its important 
bearing upon domestic food prices, is un- 
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likely to be as serious as it has been. None- 
theless, it will have a substantial continuing 
effect in view of the extraordinarily high 
domestic demand. 


As early as July 21, 1947, the President 
recognized the “upward pressure of 
prices” because of increased exports, by 
stating in his midyear economic report 
to Congress the following: 

Occurring in a period of high domestic 
demand, the increase of exports contributed 
to the upward pressure on prices. This was 
particularly true of grains, for which the 
foreign requirements were most imperative. 


I also desire to quote from the report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of Congress issued December 15, 
1947: 


The export of livestock feed grains has un- 
doubtedly exercised some further infiuence 
in the export picture as a cause of meat- 
price increases. A short ton of feed grains 
will feed two hogs to market weight, and 
since each hog will contribute about 140 
pounds of meat, the 4,202,000 metric tons of 
feed grains (other than wheat) exported last 
year were equivalent to about 8.8 pounds per 
capita, assuming this feed would have been 
fed to hogs. ©* ° ® 

In addition to these factors affecting 
domestic supplies, the very large exports of 
wheat (greatest on record) are probably re- 
ducing the quantity of meat, poultry, and 
dairy products below levels that otherwise 
could have been achieved, and therefore are 
helping to increase the domestic prices of 
these products. However, it is probable that 
only a part of the feed grains exported would 
have been fed to livestock. Some would have 
been fed to poultry and to dairy animals, 
some used for industrial purposes, and a 
part would have gone into carry-over. Over 
a longer period, meat production would have 
been increased because of lower feed costs 
resulting from the more abundant domestic 
market supply. 


I also want to call attention to a recent 
statement made by Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer opposing any increase in the 
shipment of Marshall plan food to 
Europe. He said to reporters: 

It may now be time to give some attention 
to the interests of the American housewife. 


This frank statement by Mr. Sawyer 
would indicate that the Truman admin- 
istration has completely overlooked the 
interests of the American housewives and 
their need for food at reasonable prices. 
It is gratifying to note that one Cabinet 
member is interested in the welfare of 
145,000,000 consumers in this country. 

My colleague, Mr. JOHN McCorRMACK, 
of Massachusetts, has raised the question 
about exports of food during the war and 
since the termination of hostilities. It is 
his contention that we exported more 


food each year during the war than we 
have during the past 3 years. Mr. 
McCormack should examine the follow- 
ing table on exports of certain foods 


which has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These statistics on 
exports cover the prewar period from 
1935 and include exports up to July 1, 
1948. It might be well for Mr. Truman 
to also study the table as he has con- 
tended that we shipped out around 300,- 
000,000 bushels of grain each y prior 


~ = s 
to the war period. 
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ADMINISTRATION HAS PURSUED CON- 
ISTENT RECORD URGING DECREASE IN LIVE= 
sTOCK RECORD 

According to the Census Bureau, the 
population of the United States, exclu- 
sive of overseas occupation forces, has 
increased from 132,552,000 in 1944 to 
146,116,000 in 1948. It should have been 
lementary to the Truman administra- 
n that with a gain of 14,000,000 in the 
human population during the past 5 
vears that more meat and dairy products 
would be required to take care of domes- 
tic consumption. Livestock production 
should have been encouraged. Instead, 
the Truman administration has pursued 
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the consistent policy of urging decreases 
in production goals for livestock. Amer- 
ican farmers look to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for their sig- 
nal to produce. 

A study of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture table on production 
goals and actual production results, 
shown below, clearly demonstrates a 
large decrease in our livestock popula- 
tion. It further shows that we have been 
consuming our cattle inventories. It will 
take years to replace the breeding stock 
in the cattle field. If the present meat 
demand continues, and the population 
increases as rapidly in the next 5 years, 
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we should have at least 95,000,000 head 
of cattle. It takes from 2 to 3 years to 
produce a good meat animal, and 3 years 
for a milk cow. 

The cattle and calf population in the 
United States has decreased from §85,- 
573,000 in 1945 to an estimated 76,500,- 
000 on January 1, 1949. To further re- 
duce the cattle supply for the coming 
months, the Truman administration has 
urged an additional decrease of 500,000 
head. This recommendation was made 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
July 23, 1948. This would make the cat- 
tle population about 76,000,000 head on 
January 1, 1949. 


Taste 2—U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1942-48—Livestock goals and production results—Livestock goals with comparisons, 1942-48 
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i Number on farm end of year, published as Jan. 1 number following year. 6 Derived by using 1933-42 average pigs saved per litter times sows to fart 

# Preliminary. 7 Derived by using 1944 averag saved per spring litter times sows to farrow, 
3 Projected number. § Derived by using 1941-45 average pigs saved per litter times sows t 

‘ short-time average. * Excludes commercial production and young bird 

’ Department suggested; final dependent upon State action, 

Data obtained from records and reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Production and Marketing Admi 


To further illustrate what has hap- 
pened to our meat supply under the New 
Deal policy of scarcity, I call your atten- 
tion to the following table which outlines 

he number of meat animals per hun- 

ired persons in the United States over 

the last 7 years: 

Taste 3.—Meat animals per 100 persons in 
the United States 








NEW DEAL POLICIES HAVE CAUSED GREATEST 
LIQUIDATION OF DAIRY CATTLE 

President Truman places the blame on 
the Eightieth Congress for high food 
prices. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Let us look at the record. 

During normal times dairy farmers of 
the United States supply better than 40 
percent of the veal and beef consumed in 
this country. They also produce the 
milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy 


low.) This decrease in milk cows has 
been due to unwise policies of the Tru- 
man administration; high feed prices 
caused by the export of approximately 
1,200,000,000 bushels of grain, during the 
past 2 years; the short corn crop of 1947: 
and the Luckman program which called 
for feeding less grain to cattle, hogs, and 
poultry. The effect of these policies 
means less milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts and higher prices. The estimated 


| 

aria — Sheep | mans products required for domestic consump- Production of milk in 1948 is set at 116, 
calves tion. They have also produced hun- 000,000,000 pounds, compared with 121,- 
nia gti aint —— —_—__— dreds of millions of pounds of dairy prod- 504,000,000 pounds in 1945, Fewer cows 

ees tie eee 56 | 2 45 ucts for export to people in war-devas- produce less milk. 
MS | 59 40 me tated countries. It takes around 3 years to raise a milk 
eS = s a : cow. There will be an abundance of 
rr 58 30 43 With the human population of the feed for the next 12 months unless our 
7 - Z 4) United States having increased approxi- surplus grains are all shipped out of the 
eteneneceneennane ; mately 14,000,000 since 1944, the milk country. While feed will be relatively 
"Buuae Gudea eee Shomtmets. com population has decreased around cheap, we do not have the milk cows or 


tment of Agriculture. 
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3,000,000 head since 1945, (See table be- 


heifer calves to consume it. 
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Consumption of fluid milk has in- 
creased during the past 10 years. Pre- 
war 1935-39 consumption of milk was 
203 pounds per capita. It reached 920 
pounds in 1945, and for 1948 it is esti- 
mated that it will be 794 pounds per 
capita. The 1935-39 per capita con- 
sumption of butter was 16.7 pounds, 


which will drop to an estimated 10.2 
pounds in 1948. 

Instead of urging a decrease in cattle 
population, the Truman administration 
should have encouraged increased pro- 
duction of dairy cattle, which would re- 
sult in more dairy products for the con- 
sumers at favorable prices. 


TaBLe 4.—Decrease in milk-cow population 
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GOVERNMENT POLICIES CAUSED DRASTIC HOG 
REDUCTION 

The most drastic decrease in meat pro- 
duction occurred in the case of hogs. 
Here again, Mr. Luckman took an im- 
portant part. He claims that he suc- 
ceeded in having the market weight of 
hogs reduced last fall from 276 pounds 
to 248 pounds. This resulted in higher 
prices for pork chops and hams, as well 
as a liquidation of breeding animals. 

It all started back in 1943 under New 
Deal Administrator Chester Bowles, of 
he OPA. Mr. Bowles may be an expert 
advertising agent, but he knew little or 
nothing about hog production. Amer- 
ican consumers are now paying for his 
folly. 

Approximately 122,000,000 pigs were 
raised in 1943. The Government sup- 
port price was then fixed at $13.75 a 
hundredweight. In the fall of 1943 the 
War Food Administrator announced 
that. effective October 1, 1944, the sup- 
port of good to choice hogs would be low- 
ered $1.25 per hundredweight to $12.50, 
ind the Administrator urged farmers to 
produce 20 percent fewer hogs in 1944. 

hortly after this announcement Chester 
3owles stated in a letter to the editor of 
he New York Times, which was pub- 
ished on December 19, 1943, that when 
he hog support price lowered on October 

_ 1944. “at the same time the ceiling 
price on hogs will be reduced correspond- 
ingly.” 

This action on the part of Bowles and 
the War Food Administrator caused a 
loss of confidence on the part of pro- 
Gucers b of uncertainty and con- 

ion in Government policies. This re- 

1 in a decrease in hog production in 
36.000.000 head, as compared with 

000 hogs in 1943. 
able below will show what has 
the production of hogs as 
of governmental interference. 
ring the large demand for meat 
nt production goals have been 

ww. Hog production in 1947 
n estimated by the Department 
lt ly 84.000,- 
t 83,400,000. Without 


ian program of reduced 


cause 


lace in 


at approximat 


e large export of &£ 
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| Per capita 
| butter con- 
| sumption 
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milk con- | 
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Butter pro- 
duction 
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117, $92 &90 1, 488, 542, 009 12 
121, 504 1, 361, 970), 000 10. 
119, 713 71, 288, 000 10. 
119, 366 | 832 | 1,327, 766, 000 | Ad, 
116, 000 794 , 200, 000, 000 10. 
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Per capita consumption of milk does not include persons in overseas occupation forces. 
mate of milk-cow population Jan, 1, 1949. 


partment of Agriculture and Bureau of the Census, 


to Europe, the short corn crop of 1947, 
and high feed prices were responsible for 
the decrease in hog production. 

If the large corn and grain crops ma- 
terialize this fall, and there is no in- 
terference by the Government, farmers 
will increase hog production in 1949. It 
will be to their advantage to do so. Feed 
grains will be cheaper and the demand 
for pork will be great. It takes from 6 
to 10 months to produce hogs for mar- 
ket, and more pork should therefore be 
available in 1949 at lower than existing 
prices. 

TABLE 5.—Hog production 
(Estimates by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) 

121, 807, 000 
86, 659, 000 
86, 782, 000 
82, 940, 000 
84, 138, 000 


GOVERNMENT ACTION DOMINATES LARD PRICE 


An illustration of how completely Gov- 
ernment action dominates the price of 
food is shown in the handling of lard for 
export during the fourth cuarter of 1947. 
A Government committee determines 
the amount of lard and food for export 
each quarter of the year. The an- 
nouncement of the 1947 fourth quarter 
allocation was made on September 10, 
1947. While I am Suspicious that cer- 
tain speculators had advance informa- 
tion on what the Government intended 
to do prior to the public announcement, 
the facts are that lard was selling at 
around 18 cents a pound a week before 
the public announcement. 

On September 10, 1947, the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced the doubling 
of the export allocation of lard, and 
within 30 days the price had advanced 
around 10 cents per pound. This gov- 
ernmental action brought higher prices 
for American consumers and a golden 
harvest for the speculators who went 
into the market prior to the Secretary’s 
announcement. 

SHEFP 
The nroduction of sheep and lambs is 
n r industry in the United Siates, 


p population in this country has 
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decreased from 50,782,000 to an estimat. 
ed 33,500,000 as of January 1, 1949, Thi. 
is a national tragedy. This disaster j< 
solely due to New Deal policies which 
have discouraged production of sheep 
and wool in the United States. It should 
be obvious to every consumer as to the 
reason for the higher price of lamb, ang 
I will make no further comment. 

LUCKMAN PROGRAM FORCES CURTAILMENT IN 

POULTRY PRODUCTION 


The Luckman feed-less-grain-to-poul- 
try program, sponsored by the Truman 
administration, coupled with high feeg 
prices on account of the grain exports, 
achieved startling liquidation results jn 
the case of chickens and turkeys. The 
table below shows an estimated decrease 
of 110,000,000 chickens and 7,000,009 
turkeys for 1948 as compared with last 
year. This means higher prices for 
poultry in 1948. 

While I recognize the difficulties in 
dealing with the poultry problem, it is 
quite apparent that the Truman admin- 
istration has consistently urged farmers 
to produce less chickens and turkeys dur- 
ing the last 5 years. The result will be 
a reduction in both chickens and turkeys 
under the prewar 1935-41 average. This 
comes at a time when there is a scarcity 
of beef and pork, which will compel 
consumers to buy more poultry and eggs. 
TaBLe 6.—Chicken and turkey production in 

the United States, 1944-48 
Chickens ! Turkeys 
1944 &32, 060, 000 
1045 914, 600, GOO 
ea 745, 000, 000 


Ea 
1048 635, 000, COO 


35, 600, (XK 
44, 200), 0%) 
40, 000, 00 
35, G00, 00 
28, 000, 00 


1 Production estimates from U. 8, 


Department o 
Agriculture, 


THE LUCKMAN-TRUMAN MEAT AND POULTRY 
REDUCTION PROGRAM 


Without questioning the laudable ob- 
jectives of the grain saving program ini- 
tiated by Charles Luckman, president of 
the huge British-owned soap corporation 
it is quite evident that this grain saving 
program brought about a decided reduc- 
tion in our meat, dairy, and poultry sup- 
plies for 1948 and added flame to the in- 
flationary spiral of prices of meat, dairy, 
and poultry products. 

I am not criticizing the objectives of 
this program, but I feel tha’, Mr. Truman 
and his Cabinet members as well a 
other supporters of the New Deal should 
be honest with the American people and 
tell them frankly the reasons for meat 
shortages and high prices. 

The Luckman program called for the 
saving of 100,000,000 bushels of grain b 
feeding less grain to cattle, hogs, and 
poultry. Mr. Luckman boasts abou 
having reduced the weight of hogs go- 
ing to market from 276 to 248 pounds. 
This meant less meat in 1948 for Ameri- 
can consumers. Chicken production has 
been reduced from 745,000,000 chicken 
in 1947 to an estimated 635,000,000 in 
1948. Turkey production was reduced 
from 35,000,009 in 1947 to an estimated 
28,000,000 in 1948. The result will be 
high priced turkeys for Thanksgiving 
h her prices for 


his year as well as hi 
poultry. All of this was due to the Luck- 
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man grain saving program and the ex- 
of nearly 600,000,000 bushels of 
eyain in 1947-48 which brought about a 
shortage of feed and high prices and the 
tremendous reduction in chicken and 
turkey production and a liquidation of 

beef, and dairy cattle at lower 
The people will remember Mr, 





sort 


weichts. 
ckman. 

MBAT SUPPLIES AND FUTURE PRICES 

From all indications, American farm- 
ers will produce the largest grain crop 
in history. This is encouraging for con- 
sumers. The second largest wheat crop 
on record is being harvested. If pres- 
ent estimates prove correct and ideal 
weather continues for another 6 weeks, 
we may have the largest corn crop in the 
history of the country. The production 
of feed grains has also been satisfactory, 
and producers of livestock and poultry 
will be assured of abundant feed sup- 
plies at reasonable prices, uniess the Tru- 
man administration decides to export 
large quantities of grain to Europe and 
other countries. 

Many consumers, especially those who 
live in larger cities, who are not familiar 
with the production of meat, dairy prod- 
1 , and pouitry, are of the opinion that 
meat items should be immediately 
They forget 






these 


available at lower prices. 
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that it takes from 2 to 3 years to produce 
a beef animal and 3 years to raise a milk 
cow from the calf stage. It takes from 
6 to 10 months to produce a hog ready 
for market, and poultry can be produced 
in a shorter time. There will no doubt 
be a seasonal increase in the late fall 
and winter of grass-fed cattle which may 
cause a leveling off of prices. Increased 
supplies and lower prices are predicted 
for 1949, but again I point out that it 
takes time to raise both beef and pork. 

To give a composite picture of the live- 
stock situation in this country with esti- 
mates as to inventories on hand on Amer- 
ican farms, I show below a table from the 
Department of Agriculture which gives 
a rather clear picture of what we may 
expect. 

The farmers of this country will do 
their part, as they have done so well dur- 
ing the past years. Farm work is hard 
work, and our governmental agencies in 
charge of fixing goals and handling farm 
problems should give every encourage- 
ment to secure abundant production of 
all types of food with the assurance that 
equitable prices would prevail for both 
producers and consumers. Abundant 
production to satisfy consumer demand 
is the only solution to stop the inflation- 
ary spiral. 


TaBLE 7.—Livestock on farms on Jan. 1 
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1937-46 | 7 i palananaaa } nS 
| 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 
Catile.2. .ckdntecietad 74, 801, 000 85, 354, 000 85, 573, 000 82, 454, 000 81, 207, 000 78, 564, 000 76, 500, 000 
‘ ee oe a 25, 973, 000 27,704,000 | § 70, OOO 26, 695, 0OO 26, 098, (O00 25, 185, 000 24, 500, OOO 
PRI coho coments | 69, 200, 000 | 83, 741, 000 | 31, 000 61, 301, 000 56, 921, 000 55, 088, 000 55, 000, G00 
\\l p J ....!| 451, 039, 000 50, 782, 000 420, 000 42, 436, 000 37. 818, 000 35, 342, 000 35, 400, O00 
Chickens REA | 474, 114, 000 | £82, 197, 000 | 516, 497, 000 | 530, 208, 000 | 474, 441, 000 | 462,976,000) 470,000, 000 
Purhey hin. etepesaes 7, 192, WOO 7, 429, WOO | 7, 208, GOO 8, 493, 000 6, 650, OOO 4, S07, OOO 4, O00, GOO 
| | | 

i Estimate of livestock on farms Jan, 1, 1849. 

Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Crop Reporting Board, Washington 


THE SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 


President Truman has called this 
pecial session of Congress for political 
purposes. From here on and until No- 
vember 2, New Dealers will attack the 
record of the Eightieth Congress. The 
voters will be the judges of what this 
Congress did. I would like to quote here 
some comment by Walter Lippmann, a 
noted commentator, on Mr. Truman and 
the special session: 

TopDaAy AND TomMoORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE TRICK 

Mr. Truman called the special session in 
order to make the voters think that he would 
now be reducing retail prices if the Repub- 
licans would let him. The question is 
whether the voters will recognize the dif- 
ference between a serious program to com- 
bat the inflation and a quite cynical political 
trick. 

For the special session was a trick, The 
Truman program was not meant to be en- 
acted, or administered, or enforced. Had Mr. 
Truman wanted it enacted, he would have 
consulted the leaders of Congress before he 
announced it. He would have rallied his own 
party and he would have conciliated the Re- 
publicans, and he would have negotiated with 
them. Had he expected to administer and 


enforce his program, he would have done 
something with the Treasury and the Federal 


Reserve Board to make them ready to ad- 
minister and enforce it. 

But what Mr. Truman wanted was not the 
hard and dangerous task of combating in- 
flation. He wanted to be the candidate who 
stocd for lower prices in the retail shops 
without having to do any of the disagreeable 
and unpopular things that would have to be 
done if retail prices are to be reduced. 

That the program was quite insincere— 
that is to say, not intended for action—is 
evident. It proposed a return to rationing 
and price control. But the machinery of 
rationing and price control does not exist. 
He proposed a contraction of the money 
supply. 

But Mr. Snyder and Mr. Eccies, who would 
have to perform the operation, are scarcely 
on speaking terms. The very program which 
was supposed to combat inflation contained 
a series of proposals to increase it—a big 
housing program, new expenditures for edu- 
cation, for old-age insurance, and a higher 
minimum wage. The program did not con- 
tain proposals to reduce purchasing power 
by raising income tax, by lowering the sup- 
port of farm prices, and by reducing Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

As a matter of fact the Truman program 
for the special session was concocted by his 
political advisers; it was not even the pro- 
gram of the Truman administration. Had 
it been in fact the Administration program, 
its sponsors would have been the agencies 
which would have to administer it—namely 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve Board. 
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But Mr. Snyder damned it with faint praise; 
Mr. Eccles, who is the most serious and the 
most competent member of the Administ 
tion dealing with the subject, said fra 


that the program was worthless Mr. 


Lie 





Porter, who holds no offic ‘ p 
the spokesman for the prograi he t 
being apparently, that since Mr. Porter 





no power to act he could talk all the more 
freely. 

Now that the special session is adjourne 
one thing at least is settled conclusively. It 
is that right or wrong, for good reasons or 
bad, Mr. Truman is unable to work with Con- 
gress and to lead it. The Republicans are 
almost solidly against him. The Democ: 
are deeply divided behind him. Yet Mr 
Truman will now attempt to convince 
country that his inability to lead the Eight- 


leth Congress is a reason why he should 
be elected for another 4 years. He will argue 
that the way out of the division and the 


disunion, the paralysis and impotence, is 
to keep in office the Administration which is 
identified with the division and the disunion, 
the paralysis and the impotence. 

But even those who think Mr. Truman has 
a genuine remedy for the inflation will come 
to realize that with the Republicans against 
him and his own party divided, Mr Truman 
can do nothing effective against inflation. 
The more vehemently they dislike the record 
of the Eightieth Congress, the more evident 
it is that Mr. Truman can offer them nothing 
but the prospect of another 4 years of the 
same thing. 

The remedy under our system of govern- 
ment for the Truman congressional deadlock 
is to elect a new President with a safe work- 
ing majority of his own party in both Houses 
of Congress. 

To elect Mr. Truman will not reunite the 
Democrats even if they obtained a nominal 
majority in both Houses of Congress. With 
his own party divided, he has no chance 
whatever of getting enough Republican sup- 
port to achieve a working majority for his 
measures. 

Another Truman administration 
therefore, be hopelessly ineffective. To elect 
it would mean that the country was con- 
demned to enter the critical period of the 
postwar era with its Government paralyzed 
and the people divided. 
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Anti-Poil-Tax Bill—Filibusters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Con- 
gress Suffers,” from the Miami Daily 
News, and an editorial entitled “GOP 
Strategy Points to Only Seven States,” 
from the Tampa Times. Both editori- 
als relate to the anti-poll-tax bill and 
the filibuster thereon. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

| From the Miami (Fla.) Daily News] 





CONGRESS SUFFERS 


The Senate of the United States stands 
before the country in a state of self-imposed 
paralysis. There are 96 Members. The 96 
are stalled for the moment by a small minor- 
ity—about one-fifth the whole. A ¢ 
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Louisiana people all can vote—but the least 
said about it the better. 

That the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress has chosen to put the poll-tax bill 
ide happens to up first in the special session shows its line 
t could be any measi of thinking. Only the citizens of seven 

rity of the Sena- States can be affected, so the bill is the least 
us eff controversial of the lot President Truman 
has talked about. 

There should be no poll tax in this Nation 
aS a prerequisite for voting. Congress could 
go ahead and pass this legislation and elimi- 


laws at present in effect. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that restrictions should be tight. 
ened and the quotas presently authorize 
should be reduced if anything. It would be 
preferable to suspend immigration altogether 
until we can take care of our veterans and 
other decent citizens who are faced with un. 
employment and who need proper housing, 
The problem of immigration is the prob. 
lem of assimilation. The only desirable im. 
migrant is, in general, he who promises most 
rapidly to be absorbed into the great mass of 


s blocl 


nate it once and for all from the national 
picture. 

But the Republicans, who haven't carried 
any of the States involved in a long, long 


our population and lose his identity as a new- 
comer. This problem grows greater as our 
populaiton increases and the actual need for 
immigration becomes less as a consequence, 


time, have worked out the strategy to allow 
the Senators from those States to take up 
take. plenty of time filibustering. That will em- 
uld att phasize the split between the Democrats. 
Jnder the present Since the Republicans contend the special 
long as their Session was Called only for political reasons, 
buster veto the they are throwing political strategy right 
nse. There back at him. 
a’s vetoes in 
t the minor- 


It is also aggravated by the large percentage 
of undesirable immigration into this coun. 
try since 1910. 

Eighty years ago, our country could be 
termed “a melting pot.” The country was 
young; it was building rapidly and whole. 
some immigrants were needed to help settle 
the country and carry on the work of devel. 
opment. Immigration was encouraged 
almost without restriction of any kind. For 
the most part, the immigrants who poured 
into America during these early years, and 
until 1910, were highly desirable, and are 
substantial toflay. But the decline came, 
and since 1910 the great majority of immi- 
grants have been undesirable, high in illit- 
eracy, mentally deficient, and low in ability, 
We are no longer a melting pot. We don't 
need nor do we want undesirables from any 
source to form Red spy rings within the 
Government itself. 

Public opinion sensed that in 1910. And 
out of that public pressure came the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. This was the signal for 
the subversive elements, largely of forcign 
representation, to band together for the pur- 
pose of blasting the immigration law out of 
existence. 

The movement now consists of an assem- 
bly of highly organized and well financed 
propaganda minorities with loud voices and 
oily tongues. They represent the so-called 
foreign blocs, and foreign funds are a sub- 
stantial part of their equipment, as shown 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. They are experts at misrepresen- 
tation and in the fakery of humanitarian 
appeals. They are the internationalists, one- 
worlders, professional pacifists and do-gocd- 
ers, left-wingers, self-styled liberals, Cogmmu- 
nists, their fellow travelers, and the bubble- 
heads and frenzied dupes of all these ele- 
ments, 

It is this same organized and subsidized 
conspiracy to destroy immigration and un- 
dermine the Nation which has fought every 
bill introduced in Congress to restrict im- 
migration into the United States. They 
brought about the repeal of the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws; they had had an effective part 
in bringing about the entry of some €00,000 
so-called refugees into the country during 
the war, and outside the quotas; they were 
instrumental in putting across the un-Amer- 
ican Stratton bill for 200,000 so-called dis- 
placed persons, and now they are behind a 
cheap political proposal for the entry of 400,- 
000 additional displaced persons, also out- 
side the quotas. The same crew is endeavor- 
ing to place all Asiatics on a quota basis. 
And all of this conspiracy, whether it be 
within the ranks of the Federal Government 
or out of it, is a gross insult on the great 
unorganized and inarticulate mass of our 
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i a HON. DANIEL A. REED 
in the House by OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


The present 
l that rule by 
using bill which the Sen- 
oe oe oe ae Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a cae cna issue, The I have always been in favor of our re- 
a Member of the House will stricted immigration laws as an Ameri- 
tion here. can policy of security. Never have I ob- 
tle clique of unbending Con- jected to the immigrants from other 
luding Speaker MarTIN, opposes countries where they have been care- 
The bill kas been recom- — fu)})y screened to make sure that they are 
a ee rea "wees dee not of a subversive type. If we want to 
wg Se doe ouaiaals ‘has Keep our country free we cannot be too 
assent to a vote upon the bill. careful in our admission qualifications 
use is blocked by its Rules Committee because under our form of government 
te is by its right of endless talk. every citizen, whether a native-born or 
1e of emergency in all the naturalized, is a sovereign in his own 
in such time, assur-  richt. Our system of government recog- 
Government, thr. nizes the citizen as the real ruler. This 
c ces - ; aa oe ress sty- Places a very great responsibility on the 
ed. And so much the worse National Legisiature to see that Com- 
wn consent. munists and other subversive persons are 
not admitted who do not feel the sacred- 
ness of our citizenship and the sanctity 
of our free form of government and all 
the responsibilities connected with it. 

I am glad to know that the Regular 
“hearts in it, they Veterans’ Association is fully aware of 
ng with the danger connected with the loose ad- 
region ministration of our immigration policies. 
lation Jt is with satisfaction that I note that 
al when the Regular Veterans’ Association 
cratic Party has forced was requested to state its position on im- 
migration policy before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
ey are Alabama, tion, Commander Floyd stated the policy 
South Carolina, Vir- of his organization in no uncertain lan- 
xas. guage andin accordance with its national 
uisiana, and North conventions. I take the liberty of ex- 
= the 11-State alli- pressing Commander Floyd’s views be- 
a ere oe ligh fore the Senate Committee on Immigra- population, the real Americans who put the 
"They real- tion and Naturalization, as follows: safety of the United States and the welfare 
hises Negroes Any soldier who has fought for his country, of their fellow citizens above the interests 

is of white who has seen his comrades die, who has him- of foreign nations and alien peoples. 
self been shot to pieces by the enemy, wants At the present time our immigration quotas 
this country of ours safe for Americans. And permit the permanent entry of 153,929 aliens 
s0 does the RVA. For our members are sol- each year. The Regular Veterans’ Association 
diers who have fought the good fight for the believes that number to be sufficient and 
perpetuation of decent Americanism. that additional immigrants by the hundreds 
We are opposed to unlimited immigration of thousands should not be permitted to 
and to any relaxation of the immigration enter the United States under any condi- 
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tions. 
displaced persons as such, but we strongly 


We are not averse to the entry of 


pelieve and urge that they be carefully 
screened, that they be charged against the 
existing quotas, and that no immigration 
in excess of that authorized by the preseat 
laws be permitted to enter the country at 
any time. 

Jn our opinion, there is no question of 
humanitarianism involved. The United 
States owes this particular class of persons 
nothing as individuals. We are now pour- 
ing billions of dollars into Europe to carry 
forward a dubiously experimental plan, and 
the so-called displaced persons can be put 
to better use there than they can here, for 
we only add them to the top-heavy burdens 
which our country is already bearing. 

If any changes are to be made in the immi- 
syation laws as now established, they should 
be in the direction of further restriction 
rather than in the direction of the loose 
and dangerous policies now being used large- 
ly by misrepresentation and ignorance ac- 
companied by crocodile tears and ballyhoo. 

Mr. Justice Carl V. Weygandt, of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, has said, “We are partners 
in the most dangerous type of government 
yet devised by the mind of men, for in a 
democracy nothing is self-perpetuating. De- 
mocracy has no perpetuity except from the 
sustaining interest of its citizens.” That is 
worth thinking about. We will do well, and 
go a long way in perpetuating our country, if 
we look after our own people, our veterans, 
and others who are unemployed and who 
face still greater unemployment, our own 
who are destitute, underprivileged, and un- 
sheltered because of inadequate housing— 
ind not handicap them and our country fur- 
ther by importing the undesirables of for- 
eign countries. 





Hamstringing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman charges that the Eightieth 
Congress is a “do-nothing” Congress, 
the second worst Congress in history. 

That is because Congress has refused 
to adopt his recommendations, which 
are unsound, wasteful; would worsen, 
rather than better, the situation. His 
tirade is that of an arbitrary, somewhat 
conceited individual, who thinks he 
knows More than 531 Senators and Con- 
gressmen who represent the people. 

All Congressmen and a third of the 
Senators must, this year, have the sup- 
port of their people, and it is more than 
probable that they more accurately 
represent the people’s thinking than does 
the President. He hopes to be elected 
by making the home folks believe that 
the Congress is to blame for the results 
of the policies which his predecessor 
adopted and which he is following. He 
thinks he can fool the people into be- 
lieving that he can give them everything 
they want without cost to them. 

President Truman is insisting that 531 
individuals elected by the people should 
be the tail on his political kite. When 


you stop to think of it, is it not astound- 
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ing that one little man, a former finan- 
cially unsuccessful haberdasher, elected 
to the Senate by the corrupt Pendergast 
political machine, who, prior to his selec- 
tion for Vice President by President 
Roosevelt, never distinguished himself, 
should in so short a time have such a 
good opinion of himself? 


THE PRESIDENT’S FAILURE TO COOPERATE 


He asked Congress to cooperate, but 
he never cooperated—not even with his 
own party. There is an old saying that 
“It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 

When the President criticizes Con- 
gress, he lambastes a majority of his 
own party which has often voted to over- 
ride his vetoes. Like the marching man 
who thinks everyone is cut of step but 
himself, or the drunk who charges that 
everyone but himself is intoxicated, the 
President considers himself the only 
possessor of wisdom. 

Though the very first words in our 
Constitution are: “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress,” the President has consistently re- 
fused to permit the executive depart- 
ments to give the Congress information 
needed to enable it to legislate wisely 
and adequately. 

A few instances show his attitude. He 
ordered the Justice Department to refuse 
to make available information which 
would have disclosed who paid how 
much, who used what political influence, 
to “spring” five gangsters, members of 
the Capone “crime syndicate” of Chi- 
cago, out of Federal prisons long before 
their terms had expired, so that they 
might be brought to justice. In spite of 
the obstacles thrown in our way on his 
orders, three are now in prison and two 
are on their way back. 

The President refused to give informa- 
tion as to how Federal money was spent 
in the admittedly illegal collection and 
maintenance of a secret file carrying 
false charges against prominent citizens, 
Senators and Congressmen. 

He refused repeatedly to give congres- 
sional committees information which 
would have resulted in ousting Com- 
munists and enemies of our country 
from well-paid Federal jobs. 

He characterized as “‘stinking red her- 
rings” Senate and House investigations, 
which are currently exposing Commu- 
nists who are not only carrying on their 
traitorous schemes in this country, but 
hiding in the shelter of executive de- 
partments. 

He has refused time and again—and 
lack of space prohibits the citing of those 
instances—needed, pertinent informa- 
tion which would enable the Congress to 
carry out its constitutional duty of leg- 
islating. 

Is it not more probable that the Presi- 
dent, in his egotistical conceit, is re- 
sponsible for any ills the country may 
suffer, than it is that a majority of 531 
individuals elected by the people are 
wrong? 

Give the Eighty-first Congress a Presi- 
dent who will cooperate with them, and 
at least some of the drones and wasters 
will be out; the country given a chance 
to stay out of war—to recover from high 
prices, a bureaucratic headache, 
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Let the Peonle Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
November 2, is election day. It is not 
only our privilege but our duty to vote. 
As citizens still interested in the best 
government in the world, save none, it is 
our duty to see that the members of our 
families and our neighbors and their 
families vote. The vote of every mem- 
ber of our family is just as important as 
our own. 

It is also our duty to vote intelli- 
gently—to acquaint ourselves with all 
important issues—and then vote for the 
candidates who we feel will best serve our 
States and Nation. There are far-reach- 
ing and vital State, national, and inter- 
national issues involved in this election— 
issues that directly affect the form of our 
government—directly affect our own 
lives and the lives of those who are near 
and dear to us. Under these conditions, 
we must not, and cannot afford to fail to 
vote, and to vote thinkingly and objec- 
tively. 

There are those who say politics are 
dirty. May I suggest that politics are 
no dirtier than we permit them to be. 
If we tolerate dishonesty and insincerity 
in Government officials, we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. If we permit 
dishonest, clever, gushing politicians to 
slap us on the back, and then betray us, 
we ourselves are to blame. 

In a Republic like ours, everyone is 
personally responsible for his own vote. 
He must not blindly follow false leaders. 
He must not permit others to do his 
thinking or his voting for him. Each in- 
dividual must discharge that duty in the 
voting booth in accordance with his own 
best judgment and conscience. He must 
not be a voting machine for some puny 
would-be dictator. Whenever the peo- 
ple of our Nation permit others to dic- 
tate their vote, then self-government has 
become a thing of the past. 

There always is room for difference of 
Opinion on public issues. You have es 
much right to differ with me as I have 
to differ with you, but that difference 
must be based upon facts and not upon 
falsehood. No one has a monopoly on 





human progress. If we allow our own 
intelligence to guide us, we will ulti- 
mately arrive at the desired goal. 


We must be tolerant and welcome pub- 
lic discussion pro and con on each and 
every issue. We must avoid being lop- 
sided, and listen only to one side. There 
are two sides to most issues. Each of us 
must be a thinking somebody, and not 
merely a cog in a blind wheel—a nobody, 

I am often told by my friends—and 
some critical ones—“Well, you are in 
Congress, and we want you to get this 
or that for us.” Some send telegrams 
in the forenoon demanding that I bal- 
ance the budget, and in the afternoon 
demand ihat I vote for billions more for 
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gifts to foreign nations. This, when our 
Government already owes twice as much 
as the normal value of all our property. 

Sometimes that which they ask for is 
not right—is against the best interest of 
our State and Nation. At other times it 
is highly desirable and laudable. How- 
ever, these friends forget that my State, 
North Dakota, has just 2 Members as 
against New York’s 45 and Pennsylva- 
nia’s 33—only 2 out of 435 Members in 
Congress. Other Midwest States have 
the same disadvantage. Bearing this in 
mind, I am sure you will agree with me 
that North Dakota and the other Mid- 
west States have done pretty well. They 
have made their weight and influence 
felt throughout the Nation. 

In an election, truth is stranger than 
fiction. In an election dead and for- 
gotten issues are sometimes resurrected 
for political expediency. Some of those 
who resurrect these dead issues are just 
misinformed and sincerely believe that 
the corpse is still alive. 

A splendid example of this is the at- 
tempted resurrection of the MVA—the 
Murray triumvirate. I cannot believe 
that those who attempt to resurrect this 
corpse would do so if they knew the facts, 
if they knew that it was deader than a 
doornail, so dead that in the language of 
the ancient poet Omar Khayyam, “The 
wild ass stumping its head could not 
break its slumbers.” 

It is not for us to tell the voters 
whether they should be for or against 
the Murray MVA, but they should know 
the facts. The truth is that the MVA 


was buried on December 22, 1944, when 


President Roosevelt signed the bill au- 
thorizing the Missouri River Basin de- 
velopment project. That project is now 
under construction. Millions have al- 
ready been spent on it. Why waste our 
time on dead issues? There are plenty 
of live issues. 

Let those, who hope to be elected by 
carrying around the corpse of the MVA, 
tell the voters that under the provisions 
of the act signed by President Roosevelt, 
the Army engineers will build the dams 
on the main stem of the Missouri River. 
Let them tell the voters that the Army 
engineers have had over 100 years of ex- 
perience in building dams—that they 
built the Fort Peck Dam and many 
others. 

Let them tell the voters that General 
Pick, in charge of building the Garrison 
and other dams on the main stem of the 
Missouri River, built a dam in Burma 
that is considered one of the world’s 
wonders. 

Let them tell the electorate that under 

is law, the Bureau of Reclamation will 
build the dams on all the tributaries. 
Let them tell the people that the Bureau 
engineers have had 50 years of experi- 
ence in building dams—that they built 
such dams as the Hoover (Boulder), Big 
Thompson, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
and many others. 

I cannot believe that anyone who 
knows the facts and knows the provisions 
of the existing law would want to put 
three politicians in charge of building 
these dams in place of the Army and 
Bureau engineers. Surely no farmer 
would take a greenhorn, who never saw 


a combine or tractor, and tell him to 
operate them in prefernce to a person 
who, with his family, has had 50 or 100 
years of experience. Truth is stranger 
than fiction. Let us get the facts, and 
then the voters—acting as a jury—can 
draw their own conclusions based upon 
the facts. 

Let these politicians tell the public 
that after the Army engineers complete 
these dams, they have nothing further 
to do with them except to look after re- 
pair and maintenance. Let them tell 
the people that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, under existing law, will have first 
claim to the stored water back of all 
the dams for irrigation, livestock, and 
other domestic uses. The Army en- 
gineers will only get what is left for their 
9-foot channel in the lower Missouri. 

Let them tell the voters that power 
plants will be installed, and will be under 
the absolute control of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Under existing law, the 
plan for North Dakota is to build trans- 
mission lines from Fort Peck to Williston, 
Garrison, Minot, Devils Lake, Grafton, 
Grand Forks, Fargo, Valley City, James- 
town, Bismarck, Mandan, and Glendive. 
How can you improve this set-up under 
an MVA triumvirate of politicians? 

Let them also inform the public that 
when these plants are installed and the 
transmission lines are completed Federal 
agencies will have first claim to the elec- 
trical energy. This means the REA, 
which is the principal Federal agency in 
the Basin States. Let us furnish cheap 
electricity to the farmers in the Missouri 
Basin States. 

Under this same law, the States have 
second claim to the hydroelectric energy. 
They can light up their State institu- 
tions, such as schools for the deaf, State 
universities, agricultural colleges, nor- 
mal schools, capitols, and penal institu- 
tions, and in my State the Bank of North 
Dakota and the mill and elevator. What 
more could a political triumvirate give? 

Third on the list of priority comes 
co-ops and nonprofit institutions and 
plants, and last comes industry, who will 
get what is left. All this at cost of pro- 
duction and maintenance. 

Now that we have this project, why 
contjnue to throw monkey wrenches into 
the machinery? This program is now 
being carried out just as rapidly as Con- 
gress makes appropriations. Congress 
has already appropriated millions. This 
project will cost in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000,000. It is the largest under- 
taking of any government. It will add 
billions of new wealth to the Basin States 
and the Nation. 

This work has been slow in starting 
because of the war, and since the war, 
because of the scarcity of material, due 
to a large extent to our international 
flirtations. It is up to the people to get 
the facts, then pass their own judg- 
ment—vote their conscience for the best 
interest of their States and Nation. 
That is all that anyone has a right to 
ask of them. 

There are other important issues in 
this campaign, such as burdensome 
taxes, inflation, the high cost of living, 
salary increase, and social security. Let 
us gct the truth concerning these issues. 
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Congress passed @ tax-reduction bil! 
The opponents claim that this bill re. 
duced the taxes for the rich. That js 
not correct. This law took another 
7,000,000 people from the tax roll because 
of the high cost of living. In addition 
it greatly reduced the taxes in the lower 
brackets, and to a certain extent in the 
middle brackets. 

Every farmer and small-business ang 
professional man and woman with mod- 
erate incomes will pay considerably less 
taxes next year. Surely they are not the 
rich. The truth is that the taxes were 
not lowered in the higher brackets. They 
still remain 8542 percent of the net 
income. Personally, I would have pre- 
ferred a different bill, but we must re- 
member that there are 435 Members in 
Congress, and the majority rules. 

We hear a great deal about inflation, 
but we have inflation. We have had it 
ever since the war started. High wages, 
high prices, and the high cost of living 
are the result and not the cause of in- 
flation. We got inflation when we 
printed $30,000,000,000 for the cost- 
plusers and foreign nations, where we 
never had over $6,000,000,000 before, 
Our dollar today has only 30 cents pur- 
chasing power as compared with the 100- 
cent dollar in 1937. 

That, with high taxes, is largely re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living. I re- 
peat, the high cost of living is the direct 
result of our international flirtations, 
high taxes, and gifts to foreign nations, 
Using our tax money, the Wall Street 
internationalists, for a profit, compete 
with the consumers in the domestic mar- 
kets and drive the prices up. 

The farmer cannot pay high taxes and 
high prices for the things he uses, and 
give away his products below cost of 
production. His dollar too is worth only 
30 cents. The laborer and the pro- 
fessional man and woman cannot con- 
tinue to live on the American standard 
by getting the same salary and wages as 
in 1937. Their dollar, too, is worth only 
30 cents in purchasing power. Their 
income must be tripled to break even. 

The small-business man cannot pay 
the high taxes and the increased prices 
for the goods he buys, and sell to the 
public at the old price. His dollar too 
has only 30 cents in purchasing power. 
Let us put the responsibility and blame 
where it belongs—on the shoulders of 
the executive department of our Govern- 
ment, who, under the influence of the 
international profiteers, are responsible 
for our cost-plus contracts and our for- 
eign flirtations—inflation. 

Again, those in need of social security 
cannot exist on the present grants. 
Their dollar, too, is worth only 30 cents. 
The time has come for a better under- 
standing of these important problems. 

There are other false issues. We are 
asked, “Why did Congress, at the spe- 
cial session, not reduce the high cost of 
living, and the high cost and shortage 
of housing?” Some clamor for the re- 
turn of the OPA—the Russia regimenta- 
tion—the police state. They forget that 
if we had continued the OPA, they would 
be lucky if they had anything to eat or 
wear at all. They forget how, under 
the OPA, they on occasion, slipped $2.50 











to the black-marketeer to get a pound 
of steak or butter. 

Human memory is short. We all 
want to fix the other fellow’s income— 
the price of the products that he pro- 
duces—but not our own. We, however, 
know that when Mr, Truman’s foreign 
and domestic policy takes 57 cents, on 
an average, out of every dollar that we 
earn, on which we pay income tax— 
when it extracts 125 hidden taxes out 
of a pair of overalls—that then there can 
be no reduction in the cost of living or 
housing. 

Ve know that when the President 
gives the taxpayers’ money to foreign 
and domestic grafters and inefficient 
foreign governments, with which to 
compete with the consumers in our do- 
mestic market, that then he is respon- 
sible for the high cost of living. 

We know that Congress cannot, by 
passing a law, increase our food supply 
that the President is depleting by giving 
it to other natious. It cannot increase 
it by rationing. We know that if the 
President really wants to ration anyone, 
he should ration the foreign grafters 
and the foreign nations. 

In regard to the shortage of housing, 
the people know that the President built 
houses for the Italians, for the British, 
and other nations’ peoples. They know 
that the President shipped needed build- 
ing material, including lumber, furnace 
piping, and well casing to other nations. 
They know that the President's foreign 
policy is also responsible for the high 
cost and shortage of housing. 

The people know that Congress can- 
not by law increase the supply of build- 
ing material that the President is still 
shipping to foreign nations. The people 
do not understand why the President 
prefers to build homes for foreigners 
rather than for the GI’s that won the 
war others started. 

We know that the way to end the hous- 
ing shortage and the high cost of housing 
and living is to put an end to this foreign 
policy. We know that if the President 
will limit his foreign flirtations to our 
surpluses and not deplete our necessities, 
that that is the only remedy. Let the 
President give to our people the material 
they create, and stop giving the tax- 
payers’ money to foreigners to compete 
with our consumers. That will end the 
high cost of living and the high cost and 
shortage of housing. 





Communism Thrives Under Democrats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the growth of communism through- 
out the world began under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1933. Russia was a sec- 
ond-rate power until it was recognized 
by him and his party. Before Hitler 
marched into Poland, Stalin had made a 
pact with him to divide Poland and the 
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Baltic states. It was the United States 
that came to the rescue of Russia as it 
lay prostrate at Stalingrad. There the 
Soviet had been battered to a new low by 
Hitler’s hordes. It was the United States, 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, at Tehran 
and Yalta, that made an unholy agree- 
ment with Stalin for the partition of 
Poland. There we sank to a new low—a 
moral debacle—in international skul- 
duggery. When Roosevelt died in 1945 
it fell to the lot of the unhappy Mr. 
Truman to consummate the immoral 
agreement made by his predecessor. The 
war was over and with our men, money, 
and material the United States of Amer- 
ica had pulled Red Russia from the pit 
of oblivion to victorious heights. In fact, 
it became so arrogant that it could chal- 
lenge not only its rescuer but the whole 
world. And all of this under the Demo- 
crats of Roosevelt and Truman. This 
will forever be a sorry page in our his- 
tory. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, our global 
policy isto contain communism, Abroad 
we seek to arrest its paralyzing influence. 
But in the United States both the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations have 
been aiding the abetting Communists 
and fellow-travelers who have been in- 
filtrating in high Government office. 
The record is clear on that score. 

Mr. Speaker, the President may cry 
“red herring” about the spy investigation 
now going on but he cannot deny that he 
personally has refused congressional 
committees the right to see pertinent 
information under his jurisdiction. And 
the Soviet-teacher’s episode of last week 
lends considerable emphasis to the 
charges that Mr. Truman is covering-up 
for the alleged pro-Soviet clique. 

The inquiry by a Senate committee 
into the loyalty of one, Mr. Remington, 
was effectively blocked by the President. 
He also blocked the investigation in the 
Condon case. It may be that these 
men are innocent of the alleged charges 
against them and the President by his 
acts has left the impression that there 
is merit to the charges. 

Mr. Truman will soon have to answer 
to the voters for the part he and his 
party have played in advancing the cause 
of communism throughcut the world and 
in the United States. It will be no de- 
fense for him to cry “red herring,” when 
the Reds have established an effective 
road-block to peace at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. Roosevelt first 
and then Truman made this terrible 
nightmare possible. 





On Our Way—But Where? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 15 years, we have been told that 
“America is at the forks in the road,” 
“at the crossroads,” is confronted with 
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“an emergency,” is meeting “a crisis,” 
“has a rendezvous with destiny.” 

At a ringside seat here in Washington, 
and with the background, experience, 
and viewpoint of the average, middle- 
class, small-town American, who has 
watched with intense interest the ma- 
neuvers of those who have shaped our 
policy, who are in control of the Federal 
Government, it is my considered opinion 
that we are far beyond the “crossroads” 
and well on our way toward what some 
call statism—others, dictatorship—either 
meaning government by a tyrant, loss of 
liberty and freedom, with its accompany- 
ing slavery for the common people. 

Some will say, as they did when I 
pointed to the fallacies of the New Deal, 
to the increasing power of the Commu- 
nists in our Federal Government, to ap- 
proaching inflation and militarism with 
conscription in peacetime, that I am 
“seeing things,” “finding a bogey man 
under every bed.” 

Maybe so. It is better to be unduly 
frightened, take precautions, prepare for 
the worst, even though it does not come, 
than to be caught napping, as we were 
at Pearl Harbor; to find ourselves con- 
fronted by national bankruptcy with a 
disastrous depression in the offing. 

A sense of false security may be not 
only dangerous but disastrous. It is 
equally as dangerous, whether it grows 
out of assurances from leaders who are 
ignorant, or who, for their own political 
advantage, lull us into inaction, or lead 
us on false trails, as it is when overcon- 
fidence and failure to act comes from the 
propaganda of our enemies. 

After more than 150 years’ adherence 
to, reliance upon, the principles set forth 
in our Constitution, through the energy, 
thrift, and common sense of our people, 
we became, and are, the richest, most 
prosperous, and most powerful nation in 
all the world. We have more of happi- 
ness and freedom than any other people. 

Notwithstanding that situation, the 
New Dealers and their powerful propa- 
gandists preached the doctrine that the 
old way was the wrong way; that we had 
outlived the Constitution; that one-third 
of our people were ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-fed; that everyone could have 
more, though working less; that hard 
work and thrift, with self-denial, were 
unnecessary; that the Federal Govern- 
ment, without cost to the individual, 
could and would, if they had their way, 
give everyone what he wanted; that it 
was our duty to interfere in and direct 
the internal affairs of every other nation, 
and, if they thought they needed any- 
thing, give it to them. 

You know the result of World War II— 
a host of young men dead, millions dis- 
abled, other millions handicapped, en- 
titled to aid; a national debt of almost 
three hundred billions; prices for neces- 
sities—including those for food and 
clothing—almost beyond the reach of 
millions. 

In addition, conscription of our young 
men in peacetime; a proposal to strip the 
States of their National Guard and put 
them under the control of the Army; 
worst of all, the regulation of your daily 
lives by the bureaucrats in Washington; 
all this and more are the result of a false 
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national policy for which the Eightieth 
Congress was not responsible. 

It would take thousands of words to 
fully describe the inequities and the con- 
sequent harmful results growing out of 
New Deal policies. Suffice it to say that, 
if the New Deal continues in power, we 
will find ourselves completely under the 
control of a dictator; beneficent he may 
promise to be, but, in the end, a tyrant. 

Think it over, realize where we are and 
where we are headed. 

The next Congress will be Republican; 
the people should give the country a Re- 
publican President who will cooperate so 
that the two may work together and once 
more give us a sound, sensible, safe ad- 
ministration in Washington; keep us out 
of a third world war. 


Henry Wallace’s Party Tries To Make 
Oriental Peoples Turn Against Amer- 
ica and Is Spurned—Wallace Pro-Rus- 
sian Policies Will Lead to War and 
Not Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
platform of the Progressive Party, eluci- 
dated and expanded by the acceptance 
speech of its candidate for President of 
the United States, Mr. Henry Wallace, 
contains planks that relate to the orien- 
tal countries and peoples, that are in- 
tended to make them turn against the 
United States. 

This is a most extraordinary undertak- 
ing by a political party composed of 
American citizens. The American peo- 
ple should know it. A distinguished 
ipino lawyer, economist, and writer, 


Mr. Vicente Villamin, has written an ar- 
‘le on the subject for the Manila Bul- 
n, published in Manila, Philippines. 
Candidate Wallace talks about peace 
with Russia as if he and his followers 
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are the only ones who are forit. In fact, 
his ideas, if carried out, would likely lead 
to war instead of peace. In another ar- 
ticle, Mr. Villamin discusses this ques- 
tion, drawing a parallel between the 
present Russian case and the Japanese 
case before the war. 

These two articles are very enlighten- 
ing and timely. With the continuing in- 
ternational crisis in Berlin, Germany, 
the American people should have a clear 
conception of what is going on and its 
significance. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I make Mr. Villamin’s two 
articles a part of my remarks. 

Mr. Villamin’s articles follow: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY AND THE FAR EAST 

(By Vicente Villamin) 

The Progressive Party, headed by Mr. Henry 
Wallace, has a more elaborate platform than 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
Party. It includes. planks that reveal clearly 
the party’s pro-Russian and anti-American 
attitude. Those which have reference to 


the Far East are calculated to create oppo- 
sition to the United States on the part of 
the people in that section of the world. 
That would facilitate Russia’s work of prose- 
lyting them to communism and converting 
their countries into Russian satellites. 

The far eastern planks are supported 
either by plain mischievousness or by rank 
misapprehensions. They are as follows: 

1. Calling for legislation to facilitate “nat- 
uralization of Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese, 
Chinese, and other national groups now dis- 
criminated against by law.” 

The act of Congress of July 2, 1946, already 
gives Filipinos and Hindus the right to be- 
come American citizens. The Chinese were 
given the same right several months before. 
To make Japanese aliens eligible to Ameri- 
can citizenship is too foolish for words. 
There is a bill in Congress to give the right 
of naturalization to Koreans. The Progres- 
sive Party, therefore, cannot create dissatis- 
faction against the United States among the 
orientals on the score of citizenship. 

2. Demanding the repeal of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946, which is set forth in a 
Philippine-American agreement signed at 
Manila oa July 4, 1946. 

The repeal of the act-agreement is ad- 
vocated also by the Daily Worker, the Com- 
munist newspaper published in New York. 
If it is carried out, the greater loser will be 
the Philippines and not the United States. 
It will bring down in collapse the program 
of Philippine reconstruction. In the re- 
sultant chaos and confusion, the Commu- 
nists will function with redoubled zest. 
There are provisions in the act-agreement 
that are unfavorable to the Philippines, but 
most of the provisions are advantageous and 
helpful. The remedy for the unfavorable 
ones is not the total abrogation of the act- 
agreement, for that would be like cutting 
off the head of a man to cure his headache, 
but to make representations to the United 
States, a country that is basically fair and 
reasonable. 

3. Demanding “an end to military and eco- 
nomic intervention in support of reactionary 
and Fascist regimes in China. * * *” 
This means enjoining the United States from 
assisting the recognized government of 
China and permitting Russia to aid the 
Chinese Communists to destroy that govern- 
ment and install themselves in its place, 
American aid to China is chiefly financial, 
to help her recover from the war's devasta- 
tions and relieve her people from economic 
distress. The good people of China will not 
fail to see that the Progressive Party's atti- 
tude is pro-Russian rather than pro-Chinese 
and that the United States is helping, while 
Russia is obstructing her rehabilitation. 

4. Asserting that “world peace and pros- 
perity cannot be attained unless the peoples 
of China, Indonesia, Indo-China, Malaya, and 
other Asiatic lands win their struggle for 
independence. * * *%” 

China is already an independent nation. 
Indonesia is about to gain her complete na- 
tionhood. Malaya and Indo-China are on 
the way in their proper time. The United 
States has nothing to do with their internal 
affairs. The Progressive Party is also for 
noninterference in those affairs. But it is 
generally known that the Russians are work- 
ing actively in all the far eastern countries 
to convince them to overthrow their respec- 
tive governments and establish communism, 
and yet there is no disapproval of the Rus- 
sian activities by the Progressive Party plat- 
form or declarations by the party leaders. 

5. Supporting “the efforts of the people of 
Korea to establish national unity and the 
kind of government they desire.” Under the 
auspices of the United States, southern 
Korea, where most of the people live, had a 
free election recently and a national govern- 
ment was set up. Northern Korea, under 
Russia's domination, refused to take part in 
the elections and does not recognize that 
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government. The country thus remains di. 
vided. Why does not the Progressive Party 
condemn Russia for the dismembermen;: ;-+ 
Korea? Why does it insist in unfairly blam- 
ing the United States for Russia's fault? 

6. Demanding again the “cessation c¢ 
financial and military aid to the Chiang Kai. 
shek dictatorship,” which is equivalent to 
saying that the Communist revolutionist 
which are supported by Russia, should hea 
left unmolested to seize the national goy. 
ernment and run it themselves. That igs too 
plain to mislead anyone. 

7, Urging “the policy of Franklin Roose. 
velt in encouraging the creation of a demo. 
cratic coalition government in China.” Thi¢ 
has been tried earnestly and patiently with 
the help of the United States, but the Com. 
munists have rendered it impossible of ac. 
complishment through their unreasonable 
demands and conduct looking to the domi- 
nation of the Government by them. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the Pro. 
gressive Party is no intelligent, consisten 
and sincere friend of the far eastern coun- 
tries. It wants democratic America to de- 
camp with her friendship and economic as. 
sistance so Russia with her abominable com- 
munism could come in freely. The over. 
whelming majority of the far eastern peo- 
ples would say to that party, “Begone and 
leave us alone; your sympathy we spurn.” 


WALLACE AND WAR 
(By Vicente Villamin) 


Mr. Henry Wallace has been nominated as 
candidate for President of the newly- 
christened Progressive Party. His election is 
urged on the paramount issue of “Wallace or 
war,” meaning that his nonelection would 
mean war, a world war. 

It is war with Russia they are thinking 
about. They admit that there are problems 
today that may cause war. One of them i 
the continuing crisis in Berlin. Mr. Wallace 
has a specific solution for that. It is simple 
enough. It is for America to leave Berlin 
bag and baggage. It is assumed that he 
wants Britain and France to do the same 
After they are gone, then Russia would he 
left free to carry out her plan of making 
Berlin the capital of a new Germany that 
will be Russia’s spearhead in her march of 
empire in western Europe and beyond. 

Every normal person, :.ot only Mr, Wallace 
wants peace with lussia and other nations 
What will bring about peace and prevent war 
is the question. Mr. Wallace believes his 
solution will doit. But it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that he is in error and that his 
solution would lead to war instead of peac 

There are four major implications in Mr 
Wallace’s stand on the Berlin situation. 
First, it is a declaration that America 1s 
wrong and Russia is right. Second, it is an 
exhibition of fear on America’s part to assert 
her rights and discharge her duties. Third, 
it is a surrender to Russia without justifica 
tion. And fourth, it is a license to Russi 
to do anything and everything that her self 
ish and imperial interests demand. 

The first implication is diametrically 
against the truth. It is America that 
right and Russia that is wrong. The joint 
occupation of Berlin by the former Allies 
Russia, America, Britain, and France- 
their joint undertaking supported by 
agreement. The non-Russian sector of Ber 
lin has more German population than the 
Russian sector and its administration is the 
joint commitment of America, Britain, anc 
France. Their abandonment is not only 4 
renunciation of responsibility but is an invi- 
tation to communism—the very thing they 
want to invite out of any country. 

The three other implications—fear, sur- 
render, and license—are similar to the ideas 
that the Japanese militarists got before the 
last war from a similar American attitude 
inspired by the same desire to avoid war. 








vnoce ideas led to war instead of peace. Mr. 
vatiace is advocating today a policy toward 
t ia that is roughly parallel to that which 
aan rica followed toward Japan and produced 


prewar Japanese case is helpful in 
tanding the present Russian moves, 
stives and methods. Although it was 
that the Japanese militarists were 
¢ for war against America, the Amer- 
Governmert went out of its way to be 
ate to them—making concessions 
lking compromises. This attitude 
d those militarists that America was 
ermined in the assertion of her rights, 
ne was afraid to fight for any cause, 
1t she would pay any price for peace 
Japan, That conviction emboldened 
to disregard American rights, insult 
,merican honor, and put American intelli- 
» in question. From that jumping-off 
the attack on Pearl Harbor was an easy 
That is what appeasement did in 
e of Japan—it encouraged her to war. 
But what Mr. Wallace proposes with re- 
to Russia is more than appeasement; it 
‘onditional surrender by America to 
That is not only humiliation, not 
wardice, not only dereliction, but a 
ion of America’s moral leadership in 
world and her acquiescence to com- 
and its imposition by Russia on 
s and terrorized countries everywhere. 
I yould be the undoing of the American 
Nation and the American people will not 
for it. They will fight a war to en- 
their will, And they will see to it that 
Russia, not America, that will surrender. 
Mr. Wallace’s supporters are frankly sym- 
c to Russia and antagonistic to their 
country in matters pending between 
*m irrespective of their merits. Such a 
ion is possible only in America, with 
neeption and misconception of the 
ratic process. The great service of an 
shied electoral campaign is to show up 
unreasoning and the unreasonable 
ple, and the 50,000,000 Americans who 
{ yote are in a position to place men 
fice, or out of it, or into oblivion. They 
i squelch Wallace and Wallacism with 
* yotes. 

1at the Progressive Party is pro-Russian 
> all was amply proved in the conven- 
A disturbed delegate proposed a dec- 
mn in the platform that while the 
condemned the American foreign 
it did not mean a blanket endorse- 
of any other nation’s foreign policy, 
rring to Russia, The proposal was over- 
Imingly and indignantly voted down hbe- 
it would be admitting that Russia 

id do no wrong. 
Russia will be watching how many votes 
> new party will get. She will consider 
’ Wallace vote an ally. With allies in 
rica, Russia would get bold and careless 
ut American rights. That would lead to 
because America would stand up for her 





A Workable Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
‘r, the special session of the Eightieth 
Congress has passed a workable hous- 
ng bill. I have’ made a brief analysis 


of it in the hope that it will be of interest 
(Oo my constituents. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING 


The bill will facilitate the financing of 
homes in the $5,000 to $6,500 price range. 
The FHA title I mortgage insurance max- 
imum is increased from $3,000 to $4,500. 
According to a survey of construction 
costs by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
last year 20 percent of the new housing 
construction in the country fell within a 
price range that would be covered by the 
new mortgage limitation in title I. A 
new provision is added to mortgage in- 
surance under FHA title II under which 
$0 to 95 percent loans are permitted up to 
a mortgage maximum of $6,000. Accord- 
ing to the survey above-mentioned 43 
percent of new housing construction fell 
within the authorized mortgage limita- 
tion of this provision. Mass production 
of prefabricated houses will be encour- 
aged by the financial assistance afforded 
by certain provisions of FHA title VI. 
Another provision of title VI is designed 
to encourage on-site mass production of 
homes of conventional construction. 

RENTAL HOUSING 


One vf the acute problems in the hous- 
ing emergency is the shortage of rental 
housing. To stimulate the immediate 
production of rental-housing accommo- 
dations $800,000,000 of title VI FHA 
mortgage insurance is authorized for 
such housing construction. A longer 
term approach to this problem is pro- 
vided under a $1,000,000,000 yield-insur- 
ance program. Rentals charged under 
the yield-insurance program would be 
FHA approved and so set that they will 
meet the needs for dwellings of families 
of moderate income. Each of these in- 
surance programs are supported by pre- 
miums charged so that the amounts in- 
volved reflect only contingent liabilities 
to the Government. Provision is made 
for the production of rental housing 
units for families of lower income in 
localities or metropolitan areas where 
there is a need for new dwellings at such 
rental. Projects of nonprofit cooperative 
ownership housing corporations and 
nonprofit corporations can likewise be 
financed in this fleld under a mortgage 
which may be insured up to 99 percent, 
and in case the cooperative is a veterans’ 
cooperative up to 95 percent. 


Ie 





The Red Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLARE E.-HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago your attention was called to a hand- 
bill put out in Detroit by the Commu- 
nists in support of their candidate. 
That handbill stated, “There is no God. 
Religion is a fraud. Priests and min- 
isters are hypocrites.” That you do not 
believe. 

The program of the Communist Party 
calls for the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force. 

Early in the Roosevelt New Deal ad- 
ministration there were and ever since 
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there have been on the Federal pay roll 
pinks, Reds, fellow travelers, and Com- 
munists. 

Years ago, on the House floor and else- 
where, attention was called by me to 
this Red menace, to the fact that the 
First Lady was giving support to Com- 
munists by appearing with them before 
the Dies committee, which was exposing 
them. 

My efforts to expose the Reds and the 
fallacies of the New Deal were rewarded 
with sneers, abuse, ridicule, vitupera- 
tion, vilification, and ultimately, with the 
charge that I was a menace to the 
country. 

With others, I endeavored to oust the 
left-wingers and Reds from their well- 
paid jobs in important Government po- 
sitions. We met with some little success, 
but, as the press discloses, many re- 
mained. 

In the last few weeks the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the 
Senate committee headed by Senator 
FERGUSON, and our own subcommittee 
hearings have made it clear that there 
still are Communist agents in the Tru- 
man administration. President Truman 
charges that these congressional investi- 
gations are “red herrings’ dragged 
across the trail to divert the people’s at- 
tention from his abuse of Congress. He 
says that these hearings “stink.” 

But he asked for and received from 
Congress $6,606,000 to find and oust dis- 
loyal Federal employees. He did little 
or nothing about it. Now he is mad and 
vindictive because Congress is doing the 
job he should have done. 

Yes, if I may use the President’s lan- 
guage, the situation “stinks.” But it 
stinks because, and only because, con- 
zressional committees are tipping the lid 
off the odoriferous mess of disloyalty 
which has been brewing behind the Pres- 
ident’s iron curtain. 

It is absurd and inconsistent to spend 
billions of dollars to fight communism 
abroad as the President asks, as we are 
doing, while at the same time we give 
Communists and their agents sanctuary 
here, as Mr. Truman continues to do and 
to deny to Congress information which 
might expose and oust them. 

In season and out, on the floor of Con- 
gress and elsewhere, ever since I came to 
Washington, I have consistently, vigor- 
ously, and without cessation, fought this 
Red menace on which, at last, light is be- 


ing thrown. That Ishall continue to do. 


a 


he Long-Range Agricultural Pregrain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 
. sy ort 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 
OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saiurday, August 7 (legislative day of 

Thursday, August 5), 1943 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 





There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FaRM BuREAU FEDERATION, 

Chicago, Ill., July 22, 1948. 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, 
Senator from Illinois, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Lucas: I am writing you this 
letter to express my appreciation of the fine 


work which you did in the interests of 
American agriculture during the past ses- 
sion. You showed real courage in the fight 


for this long-range farm program. 

I am sure, however, that those of you, who 
worked so hard for it, can take comfort in 
the fact that it is a good bill, that it was 
carefully worked out, and that it has due 
consideration both for the interests of agri- 
culture and for the general welfare. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. B. Kine, 
President, 


What About the Special Session? 
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Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
special session of Congress which con- 
vened on July 26, 1948, was insincerely 
conceived in politics. The President of 
the United States, in his role of Demo- 
cratic nominee for President, announced 
the call from the platform of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Philadel- 
Wa 
phia. 

While the President’s message to Con- 
gress in an appeal for votes listed many 


items for passage, the Nation’s atten- 
tion was directed to two points: High 
prices and housing. 


In discussing these two important is- 
sues, We can engage in demagoguery or 
campaign oratory, or we can be honest 
and deal with facts, letting the chips fall 
where they may. 

It is easy to say we are for lower prices 

d more housing, but how do you get 


them? Let us take each of these impor- 
tant items and analyze the facts. The 
reason we have high prices is that pro- 
duction does not yet equal demand. Let 
us not forget that in addition to sup- 
I xr our oWNn people, We are commit- 
ted to send huge quantities of merchan- 
Gi and food oversea Until Europe 

on her feet suffi ly to contribute 


in a large measure the supplies and food- 
she needs, we can expect her to 
continue to draw on our own produc- 


I addition to supplying Europe’s 
r _ the shortsighted policies of the 
nt national administration have 
contributed to high prices. TI roots 
are deeply imbedded in the 


= 
ocratic 


Den -controlled Seventy - ninth 
Congress that preceded us. 


The Presi- 
dent cries out against high prices in one 
breath, and in the next demands that 
Congress maintain high prices for farm 
products and engage in tremendous 
spending projects that will compete with 


private enterpris 
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But even more significant, as Senator 
MILTON R. Younc pointed out, is the fact 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture deliberately set out about a 
year ago to reduce the supply of not only 
pork, but all other meats. The farmers 
complied with these regulations, and as 
a result, we are now short of meat and 
consequently prices have risen. In this 
same bulletin setting 1948 production 
goals for farmers, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture asked for the 
following additional reduction in food 
supplies. Let me quote just a part of 
them: 

Egg production, 1947 goals, 4,559,000 dozen 
of eggs; 1948 goal, 4,200,000 dozen. Chickens 
to be raised, 1947 production, 742,047,000; 
1948 goal, 698,104,000. Turkeys, 1947 produc- 
tion, 34,667,000; 1948 goal, 30,507,000— 


That was actually requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture— 


slaughter cattle and calves, 1947 production, 
36,000,000; 1948 goal, 32,000,000. 


What is this we now read about mil- 
lions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
potatoes being destroyed? Congress is 
not to blame for that. It is the Truman 
administration that is carrying out these 
policies. Why is the administration 
recommending that the farmers reduce 
their wheat crop by 8 percent next year, 
and the number of breeding cattle by 
514,000? 

The great majority of newspaper 
columnists and editors, as well as econo- 
mists, both Republican and Democratic, 
have criticized the President’s program 
because in it he asked Congress to cut 
the cost of living and at the same time 
asked for legislation which would in- 
crease inflation through the expenditure 
of public moneys. 

In 1933 and thereafter we used this 
method to offset the depression. Obvi- 
ously to follow that principle now would 
only increase inflation. 

Spending public money, which is al- 
ways inflationary in effect, did help the 
country to get out of the depression. 
No sooner had we climbed out of the de- 
pression than we increased public spend- 
ing still further to finance the war. We 
also created a huge public debt. In ad- 
dition to the debt we issued, through 
high financing, an additional $90,000,- 
000,000 in currency without any addi- 
tional reserve behind it: These facts I 
have taken from the testimony of Mar- 
riner Eccles on November 25, 1947, before 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Mr. Eccles has been a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board for many 
years. He was demoted by President 
Truman from the chairmanship of the 
Board because he did not believe the 
President’s program made economic 
sense. He is one of the leading financial 
authorities and economists in the United 
States. 

In his testimony Mr. Eccles stated: 

The source of the present inflation is war 
financing and the enormous Federal deficits 
incurred in preparation for and prosecution 
of global war. 


He then advocated that this excess 
money must now be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. That is the purpose of the 
laws which we passed, to change the bank 





reserve requirements, and so forth. It js 
a highly complicated and technical pro. 
cedure. 

To illustrate, I will use this simple ex. 
ample: 

If your bathtub is running over you do 
not attempt to build higher sides on jt 
or a roof over it, to stop the flow—yoy 
turn off the water. 

In 1920, after the last war, there was q 
similar inflationary condition to that of 
today. The Government checked the 
high prices through the Federal Reserve 
banks. Mr. Eccles testified that he urged 
the President to do this several months 
ago, but he refused. 

Further on the subject of inflation, let 
me quote from a letter Mr. Truman wrote 
last year to the heads of the executive 
departments and agencies. This is an 
officia). document: 


Even those Federal expenditures which are 
most necessary have the effect of increasing 
inflationary pressures in the total national 
economy. We must do everything within 
our power to reduce inflationary pressures. 
One of the most effective means of doing 
this is to reduce Federal expenditures. 

*« * * It is particularly important that 
the Federal Government not compete with 
private demand for items in short supply. 


That was President Truman speaking. 

Now the President calls for price con- 
trols and rationing. On this subject I 
quote Manchester Boddy, editor of the 
Los Angeles Daily News, at the time of 
the convening of this special session: 


As Congress reluctantly returns to Wash- 
ington, there is renewed talk of price-control 
and rationing of scarce things. 

No one, apparently, has the courage to risk 
a slap from labor by pointing out thet such 
a program, if adopted, must tead to Govern- 
ment fixing of wages, and Government dic- 
tation as to where a man may or may not 
work. 

This is elemental. A workingman—dquite 
properly—seeks work that will fetch him the 
most money. 

Who, willingly, would work in a steel mill 
if a toy factory across the way offered bet- 
ter working conditions and more pay? To 
insure the production of steel, the Govern- 
ment would have to make it illegal for the 
worker to leave steel, or make it illegal for 
the toy shop to offer better pay—or both. 

We saw the beginning of that sort of thing 
during the war. We stomached it then be- 
cause millions of boys were in the service, 
with low, fixed pay and no chance to bargain 

As soon as war ended, the public voted 
overwhelmingly against controls, 

Intelligent labor leaders—and there ar 
more of them today than ever before—under- 
stand this. But there are still many hali- 
baked little demagogs who tell workers it 
is possible to fix prices and distribution « 
one side, and at the same time keep open the 
opportunity to work where one pleases and 
for as much as he can. 

Admittedly, prices in the United 
are maddeningly high. We are up to 
ears in luxuries and necessities that 
been priced out of our reach. 

But our fundamental picture is soun 
Six percent of the earth's people, with three- 
fourths of its production. 

We should not allow agonizingly h 

( 
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prices to make us so sorry for ourse!ves 
we voluntarily become the kept slaves 
totalitarian state. 


As an editorial in the Los Angeles 
Times stated: 

When Franklin Roosevelt was creating t! 
wartime OPA, Bernard M. Baruch was asked 











for his advice, and he submitted a five-point 
program. Controls had to cover food, wages, 
rents, profits (through taxes), and Govern- 
ment svending. Unless all five of these 


things were controlled together, said Mr. Ba- 
ruch, none of them would work. 
But the administration was committed 


to labor and to the farmers. As a result OPA 
never fully worked. It gave some appear- 
ance of working before war's end, partly be- 
cause most Americans were patriotic and 
partly because the Government paid out tre- 
mendous subsidies to food producers, The 
American who bought food at OPA prices 
paid an additional charge for it in taxes— 
or will pay the charge when we get around 
to reducing the national debt. 

When the war ended the patriotic incen- 
tive for abiding by controls disappeared. 
Black markets became rife; the big unions 
fomented a wave of strikes. President Tru- 
man said to Congress on November 9, 1946: 
“The general control over prices and wages 
is justifiable only so long as it is an effective 
instrument against inflation. * * * Ac- 
cordingly, I have directed the immediate 
abandonment of all control over wages and 
s laries and all control over prices except that 
necessary to implement the rationing and 
allocation programs of sugar and rice. Rent 
control, however, must and will be con- 
tinued.” 

Not quite 2 years later, Mr. Truman called 
Congress back into special session to give him 
the same kind of control program he had de- 
nounced—the program that wouldn’t work 
because it didn’t go all the way, the program 
that made political exceptions, 


The answer to high prices is more pro- 
duction, and still more production, cou- 
pled with a return to sincere moral fair- 
ness by everyone. Too many people to- 
day are determined to ‘‘get theirs,” irre- 
spective of the other fellow. 

Congress during the special session 
took a sensible forward step to control 
inflation by curbing excess credit. It 
refused to pass laws that would curb pro- 
duction and drive supplies into the black 
market. 

Now, let us look at housing. A truth- 
ful appraisal will disclose that the hous- 
ing shortage is not as critical as it was 
several years ago. The reason is that 
construction of homes has increased tre- 
mendously. The problem has not yet 
been solved. More homes and rental 
units are needed. The only way to get 
them is to build and build and build. 
Laws do not build houses. 

I signed the petition to place the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill before the House, 
because I believe that slum clearance 
should be acted on, and low-cost housing 
furnished to replace the blights on our 
cities. But let us be realistic. Every 
public housing project that the Federal 
Government builds takes just that much 
plaster, lumber, plumibing, roofing, and 
all the other materials that go into con- 
structing a home away from private con- 
struction. The people of my district do 
not want to live in public-housing proj- 
ects. They want low-cost homes and 
low-cost-rental units. The Government 
should not compete with private build- 
ing for the very materials needed to solve 
our housing problem in this critical 
period. This Congress passed laws to 
encourage and stimulate low-cost build- 
ing, but here again the answer to the 
housing shortage is not Government 
competition but more and more pro- 
duction. 
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Let us not forget that we have gone 
through a terrible and disastrous war. 
We cannot expect all the ills that travel 
in the wake of horrible holocaust to be 
cured overnight. It will take time to 
recuperate and regain our full strength. 
But with faith, courage, and hard un- 
selfish effort, we can emerge into a 
brighter day of happiness and security 
for all our people. 





The Formulation and Planning of the New 
70-Group Air Force, Under Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington, Will Not Alone 
Insure to America the Future Suprem- 
acy of the Air, but the Application of 
the Principles of Sound Business Man- 
agement to Government Operation and 
Expenditures Already Constitutes a 
Procurement Record Unsurpassed in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
many years ago in a discussion with re- 
spect to the pitfalls that long beset Gov- 
ernment in business, a learned political 
economist pointed out a fact that I have 
long remembered. He stated that three 
concerns, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and the United States 
Steel Co., probably represented the high- 
est type of efficient, economical, and suc- 
cessful application of sound business ad- 
ministration to private business then 
existent in the world. 

That disinterested and studied finding 
by a profound student and thinker has 
intrigued many throughout the years. 

It has frequently impinged itself upon 
my mind, when called to give rules on 
bills involving the expenditure of billions 
of dollars of public funds. 

I recalled that statement quite re- 
cently when this body was debating the 
authorization of the 70-group air plan 
enacted in behalf of the Department of 
the United States Air Force. 

That bill contemplated the appropria- 
tion in the excess of $2,000,000,000—a 
peacetime appropriation made to secure 
our national defense. 

During my long years of service in this 
House—and on many occasions—I have 
been highly critical of the maladminis- 
tration by which appropriations made 
by this Congress have been poured down 
the ratholes of extravagance and waste 
by slipshod business management exer- 
cised by public administrators in the 
executive departments. 

Mr. Speaker, when the 70-group air 
force bill was before this House, I was not 
unmindful of the splendid work that was 
being done by those charged with admin- 
istration of the United States Air Force 
in its every branch of operation. 
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We, here on this Hill, have long in- 
herently felt that the administration of 
the newly established Air Army of our 
national defense was quickly setting a 
pattern for the highest type of sound 
business principles and management to 
governmental administration. 

There has just now come to my notice 
an address made by the Honorable W. 
Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

That address was made to the board 
of directors of the American Aircraft 
Industry Association. I wish that I had 
a copy of that statement the day that 
the 70-group air force bill was before 
us here on this floor. Never before have 
I seen in ink on paper such evidence of 
righteousness, decency, and a high sense 
of responsibility to the tax-paying public 
as was presented by this top-flight Gov- 
ernment official. 

Mr. Speaker, now hear me well on this: 
This was not a speech that was ghost 
written and handed to Stuart Syming- 
ton for delivery before a mutual admira- 
tion society made up of governmental 
officials, and “Army brass” meeting with 
a group of contractors and other bene- 
ficiaries of congressional! appropriations. 

It was a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk. It was given by one of America’s 
young, recognized, tried, and proved busi- 
ness executives, now a top-flight cfficial 
of the Federal Government. 

It was given in the discharge of his 
duties and in recognition of the tremen- 
dous responsibility which he owes to the 
American taxpayer. 

With great forthright courage he put 
all the cards on the table and told those 
with whom his department was going to 
do business, just what he expected from 
them in return for the taxpayer's dollar. 

I want each and every one of my col- 
leagues to know more of this man Sy- 
mington. I want them to know him as 
a man, who, in the discharge of his 
duties, is bold enough to invoke every 
means at his command to increase effi- 
ciency and effect real economy in every 
last phase of his executive capacity. 

I want you gentlemen on both sides of 
the aisle to know that here is a man who 
dares to tell the Howard Hugheses of the 
aircraft industry, “Cut out all provision 
of funds for the entertainment of any- 
one associated with the air arm of the 
National Defense Establishment. The 
Air Force is now paying too much for its 
airplanes. So far as we Know there has 
not been a single production develop- 
ment that has reduced the cost of air- 
planes since VJ-day.” 

Mr. Speaker, that is understandable 
language. It is not double talk, because 
Stuart Symington uses no double talk. 
He boldly advised his audience that the 
FBI and the Department of Justice 
“would not be called in after the United 
States Treasury had been pilfered by 
unconscionable Army contractors.” 

He told them that he had put both of 
them on the job already. That both de- 
partments are now on the job and that 
they will be on the job at the very time 
that contracts are signed, and, further- 
more, that both of these agencies now 


constitute a line operating member of 
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the Departme 
Force. 

He went on to advise the aircraft build- 
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that said former member doe. not act as a 
sales representative; in other words, he not 
be put in a position where he is attempting 
to sell or negotiate with his former friends 
in the Air Force. The dangers here from the 
ndpoint of possible Government or/and 
reaction are only too obvious. 
And again, the old question of entertain- 
nt. We urge that no entertainment funds 
approved by the airplane companies for 


public 


former members of the Air Force to enter-’ 


tain their friends in the Air Force. 

With the critical approach to the future 
x diture of ti billions of dollars, con- 
mutual unces in bars, night 
restaurants, c., cannot but have a 
> effect on those who are anxious to 


use of resistance to this program in 
quarters, and the natural resentment 
the taxpayer to the cost of the military 
propriations, no Government funds will 
be spent with closer scrutiny than that 
will be given the expense of the 170- 

up program, 
anization and streamlining 
curement picture of the 
the additio1 


the most 


yf the pro- 

Air Force now in- 
as Under Secretary, of 

verienced buyers ever to 

Arthur Barrows, former 
ebuck & Co.:; ar ] 
at Wright Fielc 

administrator devel 

pa amas during the wai 

1. Joseph T. McNarney. 

a fact that in apparent effort to pro- 

a new form of warfare, some people 
nae e “adopted a policy of constant criticism 

Air Force planes, especially bombers, over 
a “peric d of months. In effect, this has been 
a tonic to the Air Force. We have nee, 
and will face, and continue to knock out, any 
basis for any such criticism. We are stripped 
down, clean, and ready to go. 

In the National Defense Supplementary 
Appropriations Act for the fiscal year 1948, 
the Congress has made $2,045,000,000 avail- 
able to the United States Air Force for the 
purchase of new aircraft and equipment; and 
for the improvement and expansion of both 
public plants and Go vernment-owned facil- 
ities in private plants. 

In presenting to the Finletter commission, 
the Brewster committee, and then to the 
Congress, the great need for this money, 
money to both build that Air Force necessary 
for our security and keep the aircraft indus- 
try healthy, the Air Force has done what its 
conscience dictated was the right policy for 
the future of these United States. 

om this point forward, it is fair to say 
the aircraft industry also has the ball. Be- 
ginning now, aircraft and equipment must 
be produced more rapidly, more efficiently, 
and in much greater quantity, than at any 
time since VJ-day. 

During the fiscal year 19 
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time the air ft 
has the go-ahe on a 5-year procure- 
1t schedule, a schedule upon which lone- 
production plans and techniques can 
sed, to the great benefit of proper pro- 
] ng, and therefore better 

and better value. 
ir production program is a chal- 
industry. Its capacity for meet- 
amply demonstrated in 


industry 


rement 


nges was 
II. 
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livery in August 1945 did not actually m 
its appearance until October 1946, Dp, 

ies on this contract are to a point whic 
should have been reached in Novembe; 

Another example: The first of a new b 
er type, which should have made its 
pearance in July 1946, was not deliver 
until October 1947; and present deliy 
should have been reached in Decembe; 

All of us know that the resrponsibilit 
these delays does not rest solely wit 
dustry. The industry and ourselves tc 
have been guilty of setting up over-o; 
mistic delivery schedules. The fact the 
Force has only been able to make c 
ments on a year-to-year basis, has s 
handicapped producers. The 
shifting to high-speed jet aircraft has er 
ated many unforeseen problems. 

-Producition has had to follow too clicsel 
upon the heels of development. Some 
ical materials have been short. GFE has 
been short. There have been complicat 
personnel difficulties. 

But excuses and justifications won't cir 
the answers; and I know you all 
must work together to solve the 

The American aircraft indust 
ford to rest any longer o1 
justifiably won for its wart 
effort. It must “get up and get 
blower,” and this must be done now. 

One year from today will be a day k 
oning. The appropriations just received are 
but the beginning of a 5-year procuren 
plan. That plan requires the prompt deliy 
ery of 1,458 previously ordered airplanes 
ing the fiscal year 1949. If 1,458 
are not delivered during that ye: 
ernment, all branches, and with good re 
will want to know the reason why. 

If we fail to meet these production sch 
ules, we will jeopardize the entire 5-y 
program, 

Putting it a way, ae an 
vidual manufacturer falls down on a deliy- 
ery schedule, a is jeopardizing the future « of 
his entire industry. 

The Air Force today is paying too much 
for its airplanes. Performance is up, yes, but 
production costs are up, too; and in our 
opinion, in some cases, the latter are out of 
proportion to the performance improvements 
that have been made, even when giving con- 
sideration to the inflationary spiral, higher 
labor costs, and other such factors. 

So far as we know, not one positive 
duction development tending to reduce costs 
has been introduced by the American air- 
craft industry since VJ-day. 

Actually, in some instances, 
practices, and resistance to 
ideas, has increased. 

For example, more tin is cut today by 
hand shears than during the war. 

Second example, before the end of the war 
the British developed an optical method f 
setting up and inspec aan tooling, a meth 
using a device known as a “telescop¢ 
mator.” Air Foree technicians obt 
data concerning this technique in order 
improve production efficiency over here 
had been used in England, with great suc- 
cess. It has taken 2 yea however, to seil 
this process to our industry; and it will | 
another full year before the idea can be pu 
to efficient use. One major aircraft compa! 
is still resisting adoption of the new method 

In general, there is too small a degree 
subassembly break-down in the ere e€ 
of standard-model military aircraft, ar nat 
though it is true that a high d¢ gree ot' sub 
assembly break-down increases unit co 
when aircraft are be sing produced in limited 
quantities, in the long run this technique 
greatly decreases tooling costs 

Now that we are working on a 6-yeal 
schedule, there will be no longer any excuse 
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some companies have found it possible to 
set up anal more economical quantity pro- 
duction systems than have others. 

For example: One company is now manu- 
facturing its major subassembly wing sec- 
tions in 25-foot pieces, produced in panels, 
with simple picture-frame type jigs that one 


man can er with ease. Other com- 


in piec ‘ as long as 80 feet. Although in 
rent 1 high degree of subassembly break- 

vn eo more weight to the airplanes, this 
extra weight can be virtually eliminated 
through intelligent designing. 

Up until now this particular company’s 
technique has not been any more efficient 
than other production methods, but we are 
rapidly approaching the point in cur pro- 
curement schedule where it will be; and, in 
addition, the company in question will be 
able to rapidly accelerate for the 5-year 
vels with very little retooling or rede- 


We propose to do everything we can to help 
industry set up for quantity production, 
I example, a large amount in the new 
appropriation is being designated for the 


In — funds available, however, the 
Air Force is making its main contribution. 
Ind istry must take it from there out, 
During the war, the American aircraft in- 
dustry operated well together, this although 
on a competitive basis. It was given a big 

b to do, and it did that job in magnificent 

n1on. 

If one company had the designs and 

ther the facilities, the business was 

The important thing was that facili- 
‘re used; and delivery schedules were 


spread 
ties W 


Since the end of the war, however, it is 
opinion that at times manufacturers are 
iking of themselves first and the over- 
picture second. I don’t want to wave 
fia ig, but I do want to point out that the 

can people have now put their faith in 
air power. They have given us this money 
to expend; and for that money they want the 
kind of Air Force believed necessary to pro- 
tect national security. 

Our job now is to give it to them. That 
hould come first. And to handle it right, 
in our opinion, industry must get back to 

e family idea, That is the way we can 

t maximum return on the tax dollar. 

Witnesses from industry who testified be- 
fore the Finletter Commission agreed to sub- 
contract business that could be more effi- 
ciently handled elsewhere. 

In regard to designs, the aircraft industry 
today is divided into two groups—the have's 
and have-not’s. The facilities belonging to 
the have-not’s must be put to work on the 
designs belonging to the have’s. The Air 
Force must go all out with industry in our 

int effort to accomplish this aim. 

As example, one cOmpany has the most 

ictical design for the Air Force’s new com- 
ined primary-basic trainer. But it would 
be inefficient and uneconomical for this com- 
pany to do all the work on the production of 

s aircraft. 

In testimony before the Finletter Com- 
mission, that very company agreed to sub- 
contract a majority of the work to another 
ompany, provided they could name the sub- 
contractor, 

The Air Force, together with the Army, the 
Navy, the Munitions Board, and other Fed- 
ral agencies has gone to great effort to make 
lans concerning the most desirable location 
of contractors’ plants, from the standpoint 
£ economy, and for national security. 

In making these plans the military agen- 
cles have necessarily placed the national 
g00d above the interests of individual con- 
tractors. Yet some companies are resisting 
the implementation of these plans. In at- 
empting to obtain sites cf their cwn choos- 


acing their 


ing, in our opinion, they are p! 
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own interests 1bove those of the aircraft 
industry as a whole, and above those of the 
Nation. 

When the Air Force throws some business 
on top of the aircraft industry pyramid, it 
cannot be expected to monitor that business 
all the way down to the smallest equipment 
subcontractor. 

Since the end of the war, a lot of produc- 
tion delays have heen due to the unwilling- 
ness of vendors, suppliers, and parts manu- 
facturers to accept military business. ‘This 
is partly because commercial business may 
be comparatively more attractive in regard to 
profits, but it is also because long-term com- 
mitments have not been possible in the mili- 
tary field. 

Now we can make those long-term com- 
mitments. The Air Force can make them 
directly with its contractors, but it is up to 
the major aircraft companies to follow 
through with the subcontractors with whom 
they deal directly. Information about the 
plans and procurement needs of the 5-year 
program must be disseminated among all 
vendors, suppliers, and parts producers con- 
nected—however remotely—with the aircraft 
industry. 

We must rely on our contractors to see 
that this information gets passed along, so 
that plans can be made and long-term com- 
mitments arranged. 

If certain manufacturers won’t take secu- 
rity business because of profits in other lines, 
however, let us know. They might not wel- 
come some publicity to that end in these 
troubled times. 

The Air Force is out to get a dollar’s worth 
of air power out of each tax dollar it has 
been given to spend; and we expect industry 
to also become preoccupied with the idea of 
efficiency and economy. 

We want to restore the health of the air- 
craft industry, but do not propose to nourish 
indefinitely inefficient producers, or to allow 
military money to go for bailing manufac- 
turers out of their failure in the commercial 
field. 

We must price future production with care. 
Washing out the difference between a fair 
profit and abnormal profit on security items, 
through renegotiation, is no answer to the 
lack of fair and careful pricing at the outset. 
Every dollar recovered under renegotiation 
is looked upon by the public—unaware of 
our mutual problems—as the result of an 
effort to gouge the Government. That, of 
course, is ridiculous, but that is often the 
way it is presented. 

Industry must assist in stabilizing eco- 
nomic conditions within the country, and 
must try very hard to conduct its business 
in a free economy, without requesting from 
the Government the benefit of priorities; and 
the expediting of materials must remain with 
the manufacturers. 

It is actually in industry's own interest to 
operate as much as possible on its own, for 
you and I both know that, while Govern- 
ment is often glad to lend its assistance 
when needed, the more the Government gets 
into the production picture the greater its 
tendency to take over the private operation 
of your plant. 

Industrial personnel plans must make 
every effort to insure that there will be no 
manpower bottlenecks to handicap the secu- 
rity program. 

In summary, beginning now, both indus- 
try and the Air i'orce have to make each 
dollar count; and we have to start hitting 
our delivery schedules right on the nose. 

I did not come down here to give any 
lecture. It is a mutual problem, and these 
are the facts as we see them. 

So let’s work it out together in order that 
we can go before the Congress next year to 
present not only a record of which we are 
proud but also a record which will give that 
confidence necessary to continue the accel- 
erating 70-group prod iction program, 
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Decrease in Farm Population Contributes 
to Housing Shortage in Cities and 
Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, recent 
years have shown that the farm popula- 
tion in this country has greatly dimin- 
ished, contributing in large measure to 
the housing shortage in cities and towns. 
It has long been my conviction that two 
of the most important things to be ac- 
complished if the coming generation is 
to be kept from leaving our farms for the 
cities, and to follow agriculture, are im- 
proved roads and rural electrification. 
For this reason, I have and will continue 
to strive for the enactment of measures 
in support of these aids to the farmers. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress 
in providing funds for REA is an inter- 
esting one. I am going to review that 
record briefly because at different times, 
propaganda has been circulated to the 
effect that persons wanting electricity, 
and who had been signed up for it, were 
unable to have it because Congress had 
not provided the necessary money. 

The following information will show 
the progress made in supplying rural 
electrification to farmers in Missouri 
from December 1934 to December 1947: 





| Numt 
Number of} receivin 
farms ] 


| 

| “ 

| 

Jan. 1, 1935....-. fees Z 17, 8 
Apr. 1, 1940..... eer 2 100) 3Y, 204 
PR Die Wc i ae 2 

June 30, 1945.2... 72, § 

June 30, 1946.2... 
June 30, 1947... a 

Dec, 31, 1947..... 7 : }28 











WHAT THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS PROVIDED FOR 
REA 


Last year, fiscal year 1948, Congress 
provided the REA with loan funds in the 
sum of $400,000,000. This was done by 
an initial appropriation of $225,000,000 
which, added to $325,000,000 left over and 
unexpended from the year before, meant 
that REA began the fiscal year—July 1, 


1947, with $550,000,000 of loan funds 
available for use during the succeeding 
12 months. Later in the year as materia 


became more abundant, an ac dditiona 
$175,0C0,000 was provided, making av ail- 
able for use in the fiscal vear 1948, a 
grand total of $725,000,000. Incidentally, 
this was the total amount requested by 
the REA. 

In addition, there was appropriated 
for administration the sum of $5,225,000 
for the fiscal year 1948, and $5,450,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. Although the 
Washington REA office claimed this was 
not enough, we all know that most of the 
cooperatives are well on their way ad- 
ministratively, and they no a need 
nor desire intensive supervision from 
Vashington. 
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This year, fiscal year 1949, the House 
appropriated REA loan funds in the sum 
of $400,000,000. The Washington REA 
office requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget $325,000,000. The Bureau reduced 
the request to $300,000,000, which was 
the amount recommended in the official 
budget, submitted to the Congress by the 
President. To this, the Congress added 
$100,000,000. Some may ask, and it is 
proper for them to do so, why this 
huge sum was appropriated in view of 
the already unprecedented backlog of 
unused funds. I joined with many of 
my colleagues in the House in urging 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee to adopt this policy. It is 
justified upon the theory that unless 
the co-op has a loan contract with the 
Washington office of REA definitely ear- 
marking a particular sum to a particular 
project it cannot place orders for ma- 
terial with firms producing such ma- 
terial. Recognizing the importance of 
rural electrification to our farmers, theii 
need for labor-saving devices for them- 
selves and their families, and their right 
to some of the comforts of living too, I 
was one of the Members of Congress to 
express the hope that no one will be 
without electricity if and when the neces- 
sary materials are available for more 
rapid construction. By this appropria- 
tion the Congress has expressed its be- 
lief that the materials situation will im- 
prove from now on. Moreover, these 
REA appropriations are not down the 
drain. The funds are loaned to the local- 
ly owned and locally managed Co-ops, 
and repayment, with interest, is made to 
the United States Treasury. The re- 
payment record is good. Reviewing the 
record on repayments, I was pleased to 
find that no co-op in Missouri is shown 
to be in default or delinquent in pay- 
ments of either principal or interest. 

While we have doubtless provided it 
with more money than REA will be able 
to spend or perhaps allocate in full, to 
the local cooperatives, it is my feeling 
that unless the money is available for 
allocation, orders cannot even be placed 
for future delivery of materials now in 
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The action we have taken will not pro- 
vide electricity for every farmer as soon 
» wants it. It will not provide it for 

all who have long been subscribers. I 
wish it could. The job is too big for that. 
Much will depend upon where the farm- 
ers are, who are not yet served. Much 
will depend upon the decisions of the 
management of the respective co-ops, 
and upon their ability and diligence in 
finding materials and labor for the exe- 
cution of their plans. Moreover, all plan 
must be approved by the Washington 
REA office, and much will depend upon 
i h local co-op submits, as to 
-y will receive approval, and 
his proper timing of the application 
» Joan as well as the skill employed 

; preparation, may count for some- 


ss can only provide the 
money for the loans. The rest is u» to 
REA. Where the lines are built and 
when is not the business of 


but of these local 


business enterprises, subject, of course, 
to planning which will meet the approval 
of the Administrator of REA. 


MATERIALS IN SHORT SUPPLY AND WHY 


The Washington office of REA as well 
as the managers of the local electric co- 
ops have repeatedly stated that materials 
are in short supply. This we know to be 
the fact. As of March 8, 1948, REA had 
on hand almost $400,000,000 allocated— 
that is, earmarked—for certain projects, 
but not used, and in addition it had ap- 
proximately $62,000,000 which had not 
been loaned or allocated. It was short- 
age of material that contributed chiefly 
to this backlog of allocated but unused 
money. This short supply of material 
may continue so long as the executive 
branch of our Government insists upon 
exporting it to foreign countries. 

Reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, which licenses all exporters, indi- 
cate that wire, generators, magnetos, 
batteries, boxes, insulation, metal con- 
duits, transformers, sockets, fuses, light- 
ing fixtures, and parts of all kinds have 
been and are being exported to all parts 
of the world, and some of it to Commu- 
nist Russia. There are some of us in the 
Congress who protest against the expor- 
tation of the things which our own con- 
stituents and our own people need here 
at home, and some of us will continue to 
protest until such time as our own people 
are provided for. 

In the meantime, it is sufficient to 
point to the record of the Congress to 
find that the people’s elected representa- 
tives, at least a substantial portion of 
them, are stanch supporters of REA. 
And the Eightieth Congress has the best 
record of all in this regard. In 2 years 
the Eightieth Congress voted $800,000,009 
of loan funds for REA, 42 percent of 
the total amount voted in 15 years of 
REA’s history. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have had a part in providing this loan 
fund for the extension of the REA pro- 
gram. It is my hope that every farmer 
in my district, and every farmer in the 
Nation for that matter, may have the ad- 
vantage of adequate electric power at the 
earliest possible moment, and I shall at 
all times support legislation which ap- 
pears to be helpful to accomplish this. 

Because it may be interesting to com- 
pare the record of the Eightieth Congress 
with the record of previous Congresses 
in providing REA loan funds, the follow- 
ing is a record of funds voted each year 
since the beginning of the program: 

REA funds voted by Congress 
Fiscal year: 
$13, 928, 288 
46, 500, 000 
30, 000, OCO 
140, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
19, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
25, 000, 060 
300, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 


1, 875, 428, 288 
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Anti-Inflation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, thic 
special session of Congress was conceived 
in partisan politics. It convened in g 
supercharged politically partisan atmos. 
phere. It was forced by the President to 
function in the dawn of a bitter cam. 
paign. 

The President in his message to the 
Congress outlined an 8-point program 
for dealing with inflation which em. 
bodied in brief the following: 

First. Reestablishment of a corporat 
excess-profits tax. 

Second. Restoration of controls ove; 
consumer credit. 

Third. Greater authority to the Feq- 
eral Reserve Board to regulate bank 
credit. 

Fourth. More regulative powers over 
speculation on the commodity exchanges 

Fifth. Allocation and inventory con- 
trol of scarce essential commodities, 

Sixth. Tightening of rent controls. 

Seventh. Authority to reintroduce ra- 
tioning of scarce essential commodities, 
if necessary. 

Eighth. Restoration of price controls 
in case of key commodities affecting in- 
dustrial production or the cost of living 

Mr. Speaker, in substance the bill be- 
fore us gives the President the legisla- 
tion asked for in points 2, 3, and 4 of his 
message. It does not include the imposi- 
tion of a new corporate excess-profits 
tax, and it does not give the President a 
blank check to reinvoke allocations, pri- 
orities, and rationing as provided during 
the war and as administered hy the OPA. 

Hearings were held on the President's 
requests by the Banking and Currency 
Committees of the House and the Senate. 
These are the committees having juris- 
diction over these subjects as provided 
in the Congressional Reorganization Act. 

Everybody knows that prices are too 
high, and that the country in is the midst 
of very serious inflation. Every sensible 
person wants to do something about it. 
Like sin, high prices are with us and, 
like sin, conditions cannot be remedied 
by the simple process of Congress passin 
a law proclaiming that high prices are 
at an end, and that the President is au- 
thorized to make the pronouncement. 

Inflation is a disease brought about by 
causes. Temporary expedients may give 
temporary relief, as was the case during 
the war. Wartime opiates, controls, and 
regulations had their place as emergency 
necessities; however, the fighting war i 
over and we must now think of a sound 
future economy for our country in 
peacetime. We cannot continue to bor- 
row, to spend, and to lend without giving 
consideration to the pay day. There is 
a limit to our capacity. The time when 
we should begin to worry about our fu- 
ture stability has long since passed. Our 








real problem is to get back on a peace- 
time economy with as little inconven- 
ience, dislocation, and suffering as pos- 
sible. We cannot have our cake and eat 
it too, Sacrifices on the part of all of 
us are ahead before we get out of the 
financial woods. In the process we must 
not only see the trees, but we must see 
the forest. 

Loose talk is cheap; demagoguery is 
cheaper. High prices and inflation can 
only be checked by getting at the root of 
the evil. I voted for price regulation in 
war years. In the beginning it was my 
view that selective price controls could 
not long endure ~nd production continue. 
I wanted to freeze all prices, profits, 
waces, services, and commissions at a 
date preceding the enactment of the first 
control law. With the support prices 
and benefits already provided by the 
Government to those groups operating 
at a disadvantage, the relationship be- 
tween industry, agriculture, and all the 
rest was in a fair ratio. I do not like 
to rehash but I am still convinced that 
if this policy, which was advocated by 
Bernard Baruch and many other patri- 
otic businessmen and economists, had 
been followed, we would not be suffering 
this scourge of inflation today. That is 
water gone over the dam, and we cannot 
win tomorrow if we spend today quarrel- 
ing with yesterday. 

I could talk for a long time about ad- 
ministration mistakes, largely responsi- 
ble for bringing about present conditions. 
The people, however, who must pay these 
high prices are not so much interested in 
who is to blame as they are in what we 
can do to help conditions now. 

For years the Government has been 
spending more than it takes in. The 
products of our farms and our factories 
have been consumed in the war. We 
have not created and saved. We have 
produced and destroyed. Government 
costs and expenses have steadily in- 
creased and it seems almost impossible 
for the Government to economize, elimi- 
nate waste, and reduce spending. Round 

er round of postwar wage increases 
and profits add to inflation. In addition 
to all this, the aid to Europe and the new 
rearmament program are certainly infla- 


tionary. The time has arrived when this 
whole matter must be met courageously. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the vast 
majority of our people do not want the 


Congress to give the President a blank 
check as demanded by him. One of the 
principal issues in the 1946 campaign 
was OPA, the way it had been admin- 

tered, and the effect it had on the gen- 
eral economy of the country, production, 
and the daily lives of all our people. To 
hear the President today, one would 
think that he had nothing to do with 
the elimination of OPA and ccntrols. 

‘he record tells us that the President, on 
November 9, 1946, personally ended price 
controls on everything but sugar, rice, 
and rent. In his statement directing 
abandonment of controls, he said: 

[ am convinced that the time has come 
when these controls can serve no useful pur- 
pose. I am indeed convinced that their fur- 
ther continuance would do the Nation’s 
cconomy more harm than good. 
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He also said: 


The law of supply and demand operating 
in the market place will from now on serve 
the people better than would continued regu- 
lations of prices by the Government. 


That was what President Truman 
thought in 1946 when he took the lead 
in removing price controls. In his ad- 
dress to the special session of Congress 
on July 27, 1948, he said: 

There are still some people who repeat 
the old argument which was used by those 
who killed price control 2 years ago. They 
said that if we would only take controls off, 
production would increase, prices would go 
down, and there would be more for every- 
body at a lower cost. 


He concluded: 


The record shows unmistakably that this 
argument was false. 


The Democratic administration has 
made mistakes; President Truman has 
made mistakes; and the Congress has 
made mistakes. This name calling and 
political expedience talking should have 
no place in our thoughis and our deliber- 
ations in this era of high prices. What 
the country needs, and what it is entitled 
to, is more honest-to-God cooperation 
on the part of the President and the Con- 
gress, and less incrimination and rein- 
crimination. This problem is too seri- 
ous. The American people should not 
be crucified on the altar of political expe- 
diency. 

In plain vernacular, the Truman poli- 
ticians will say that this special session 
is a flop, and that the Republicans are to 
blame, Well informed people in Wash- 
ington admit that this bill and the hous- 
ing bill are sound and will be helpful. 
Neither bill is a complete solution to these 
problems. Further consideration and 
study will be given in January. 

I agreed with David Lawrence, the 
columnist, when he said that instead of 
a special session there should have been 
a special commission composed of busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, labor, and 
representatives from Congress, charged 
with the responsibility of making a non- 
partisan report to Congress not later 
than January 1. That sensible sugges- 
tion received much consideration here 
but such a sound approach to so vexing 
a question would not have served any 
partisan, political purpose in the coming 
election. The President's caustic criti- 
cism because Congress adjourned until 
after the election was an afterthought 
inspired, it would seem, by his waning 
political fortunes. 

Shortly before Congress adjourned in 
June, Senator BARKLEY, now the Vice 
Presidential candidate, and then and 
now Democratic leader in the Senate, 
urged the adjournment of Congress. 
Listen to what he said in the Senate: 

I have done what I could to cooperate 
with the majority in bringing about an ad- 
journment, because I think if we sit here 
until after the convention, or if we sit here 
between the conventions, or after the two 
conventions, the entire time of the Congress 
will be taken up with the political bickering 
and political legislation and political ora- 
tory, and I do not want that to be brought 
about. I want to finish what we can finish 
and adjourn the Congress, and I have tried 
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my best to cooperate with the leaders on 
the other side to bring about an adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree thoroughly with 
what Senator BARKLEY, with his long 
legislative experience, believed when he 
made that statement. That was the 
general feeling in the Congress regard- 
less of one’s political affiliation. Well, 
the proof of the pudding it in the eating, 
and Senator BARKLEY’s prediction came 
true in the 2 weeks’ preelection session 
called by the President. 

The legislation which we will pass at 
this session will be wholesome, but it will 
not be conclusive. Take meat, for in- 
stance. Any Presidential or congres- 
sional flat will not produce cattle, hogs, 
poultry, and sheep. That all takes time 
and planning. There cannot be meat on 
the market or in the butcher shops un- 
less it comes from the farms and the 
ranges, and there cannot be meat on the 
farms and on the ranges unless there is 
corn, wheat, and food for the meat ani- 
mals. The shortage of feed and the price 
of feed find expression in the price the 
housewife pays at the butcher shop. 

The farmer is not going to produce this 
meat at aloss. There are 10 percent less 
cattle in the country today than there 
were in 1847. The sheep population is at 
the lowest figure since the Civil War. 
There are many less hogs than there were 
a year ago or 2 years ago, and, excluding 
the springer chickens, the poultry sup- 
ply is greatly reduced. On the other 
hand, our population has increased. Our 
people are eating more meat per capita 
than at any time in our history. We are 
helping supply other countries with food. 
Now, if we are realists, we cannot figure 
on much cheaper meat until there is 
more of it, and the same goes for the 
other food items which are in short sup- 
ply. The bumper crops of the current 
year in this country and in Europe will 
eventually reduce the cost of food, but 
not immediately. It may be months. 

The management of money and credits 
is so technical that we must necessarily 
rely upon the experts in that field. 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has been insisting upon a tighten- 
ing up of credits for some time. Ac- 
cording to the hearings, the President did 
not agree and, as a result, credit has 
gone wild. Even though the President 
and the Federal Reserve Board have had 
adequate power of control in the past, 
yet this bill gives additional power and 
emphasizes the use of this power by the 
Board. 

In 1933 currency in circulation 
amounted to $5,500,000,000; in 1939, $7,- 
600,000,000. That is before we entered 
the war. Today it is approximately $27,- 
000,000,000. There is a lot of money 
floating around the country, and people 
are trying to spend it. Too often they 
pay little attention to what they buy or 
the amount they pay. We have an un- 
heard-of volume of currency, and the 
velocity with which it is spent seems un- 
thinkable. Everybody apparently has 
money and is bidding against everybody 
else for gocds and commodities in short 
supply. This condition must eventually 
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be remedied. Some people are going to 
get’ hurt to some degree in the process. 

By the cooperation to which I have re- 
ferred, the operation can be almost pain- 
less. Otherwise there is bound to be suf- 
fering. It is idle to assume that the 
country can continue to spend and bor- 
row, work less, produce less, and still 
have more. To believe that there is noth- 
ing that can be done about inflation is 
the thought of a defeatist. On the other 
hand, to believe that the country can get 
out of this mess without sacrifices, with- 
out economy, and without reversing some 
of our present practices is just foolhardy. 
We must all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and our minds to the job, and to- 
gether go forward to the,end that we get 
back on a sound basis of economy. 

It is to be hoped that when the Con- 
gress returns in January its several com- 
mittees and the administration will en- 
ter upon the task, freed from political 
incentive and election rancor. 


My Record in the Eightieth Congress and 
Why I Voted Against the Marshall 
Plan and the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
for almost 6 years it has been my high 
privilege and distinguished honor to 
represent the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri in this the greatest legis- 
lative body in the world. Fully realizing 
my responsibilities in this high office I 
have always done my best to ably, fairly, 
and impartially represent the 300,000 citi- 
zens of my congressional district and 
render to them prompt and efficient 
service. Every 2 years it is my duty to 
submit an account of my service as their 
representative. Therefore, I take this 
opportunity to outline briefly my voting 
record in the Eightieth Congress. 

I am proud of the accomplishments of 
this Congress, and with few exceptions 
the legislation enacted had my support. 
I shall first enumerate the major accom- 
plishments and then discuss the contro- 
versial legislation that I opposed. 

FEEED COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 

freed competitive enterprise by 
shing 76,000 rules, regulations, di- 
rectives, and orders, thereby releasing 
the energy and the capacity of our citi- 
zens to achieve an all-time high in pro- 
duction and employment. 

BALANCED THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

or the first time in 16 years our Na- 
tion has operated within its income and 
on June 30, 1948, our Treasury had a 
surplus of almost $8,500,000,000. This 
was accomplished by cutting the admin- 
istration’s padded budgets by more than 
$6,000,000,000, but in so doing the effi- 
cient operation of our Government and 
the welfare of our citizens was not in any 
way curtailed or lessened. 


We 
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CUT NATIONAL DEBT 


Through the economy of tle Eightieth 
Congress $7,000,000,000 was paid on the 
national debt. 

AGRICULTURE 


A long-range agricultural program 
was adopted for the welfare of both con- 
sumers and producers providing price 
support of basic farm commodities at 90 
percent of parity through June 30, 1950, 
and of nonbasic farm commodities at 
from 60 to 90 percent of parity through 
December 31, 1949, except that milk and 
its products, hogs, chickens, and eggs 
are supported at 90 percent of parity for 
that period. Beginning January 1, 1950, 
the long-range price-support program 
will go into effect. This inciudes a 
general revision of the parity formula 
to take into consideration the varying 
costs of agricultural production, changes 
in the pattern of consumption, and Other 
factors. Parity is a formula approved 
by Congress to equalize prices for what 
the farmer sells and prices of things 
he buys. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, SOIL CONSERVATION, AND 
FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a 
stanch supporter of rural electrification, 
soil conservation, and flood control. 
Therefore, it is with much personal satis- 
faction that I report that this Congress 
authorized $800,000,000 in loans for rural 
electrification, which is twice as much as 
has ever been appropriated by any pre- 
vious Congress. During fiscal year 1948, 
REA electricity was extended to 400,000 
farm homes and an even larger number 
of farm homes are scheduled to receive 
electricity during the 1949 fiscal year. 

Five hundred million dollars was pro- 
vided for soil-conservation activities and 
$262,500,000 was authorizer for soil-con- 
servation payments for 1949. Record- 
breaking appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements and flood control 
aggregating $$97,563,000 were author- 
ized, and I am pleased to report that I 
was successful in obtaining the allocation 
of adeguate funds for this purpose in the 
Third Congressional District of Missouri. 

RECORD ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Eightieth Congress launched the 
greatest rural road-building program 
ever undertaken cooperatively by the 
Federal and State Governments by ap- 
propriating $202,000,000—almost twice as 
much money for Federal participation in 
secondary road construction as was spent 
by the Federal Government for that pur- 
pose in the 10 years prior to 1948. 

CROP INSURANCE 


We enacted an entirely new crop in- 
surance act, providing a sound and busi- 
nesslike program of insurance for a 
great many agricultural commodities; 
strengthened the farmers’ marketing 
act; chartered the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; stabilized the sugar market 
in the interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers and provided liberally for cam- 
paigns against the livestock hoof-and- 
mouth disease, cattle grub, weeds, in- 
sects, and other pests. 

WAR VETERANS 


The Eightieth Congress provided the 
most far-reaching and effective system 
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of rehabilitation benefits and aids for 
war veterans ever placed on the statute 
books of any nation in the world. The 
program for the construction of yet. 
erans’ hospitals has been accelerated 
educational opportunities have been ex. 
panded, veterans’ preference in the ciyi] 
service has been reinforced, pensions 
and benefits for the disabled and sur. 
vivors of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice have been increased, subsist. 
ence allowances for those pursuing fy)). 
time educational training have been in- 
creased. Ceilings on allowances for on- 
the-job training have been raised. Ter- 
minal-leave bonds were paid off in cash. 
Aids for veterans housing have been pro- 
vided. In all More than $15,000,000 009 
has been appropriated by this Congress 
for the welfare of our 18,000,000 war vet- 
erans and 188 bills passed to meet thei; 
needs. 
CARE FOR NEEDY, AGED, AND ILL 


We passed over the President’s veto 
bill increasing payments by $5 per month 
for the needy, aged, and the blind, and 
increasing payments by $3 per month for 
each dependent child, thereby adding 
$184,000,000 annually to social-security 
payments received by 3,500,000 needy de- 
pendent children, the aged, and the blind. 

REDUCED TAXES 


Three times President Truman vetoed 
tax-reduction bills passed by the Eighti- 
eth Congress, but the third time we 
passed it over his veto. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the tax relief provided by this bill 
went to those with incomes under $5,000 
and 7,400,006 wage earners in the low- 
income brackets were removed from the 
tax roll. Married couples are permitted 
to divide their income for tax purposes 
and an additional $600 exemption is 
allowed for persons over 65 and for the 
blind. 

IMPROVED LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


It was also necessary to pass the Taft- 
Hartley Labor-Management Act over the 
President’s veto. Only 83 of the 435 
Members of the House voted against the 
final passage of this law which provides 
fair and just procedure for peaceful 
settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes; protects the rights of workers to 
unionize and control their unions, to bar- 
gain collectively, and to strike; restores 
constitutional rights of employers, and 
safeguards all the people against wide- 
spread work and production stoppage 
that imperils the national welfare. 

This law has reduced strikes and work 
stoppages by almost 50 percent and re- 
duced the number of man-days of idle- 
ness caused by work stoppages by 61 per- 
cent. I supported this legislation and 
voted to override the President’s veto ol 
it. This is the law that the Democrats 
seeking office pledge themselves t0 
repeal. 

HOME BUILDING 

The Eightieth Congress freed the 
building industry of stifling rules, regu- 
lations, and directives, stimulated con- 
struction through Government guaran- 
ties of building loans; had Government 
assume large part of responsibility for 
veterans’ loans, and gave war veterans 
priority in home building and rental of 
new homes. In 1946 under New Deal 








reeimentation and confusion only 437,- 
g00 dwelling units were completed; in 
1947 under free enterprise 835,100 units 
were completed, and in 1948 a million 
dwelling units will be built in the biggest 
building boom of all time. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We provided adequately for national 
defense by unifying the armed services 
and making cash appropriations and 
contract authorizations totaling $24,- 
128,110,346 with special emphasis on air 
power; by providing for development of 
better weapons including guided mis- 
siles and atomic bombs; by authorizing 
$175,000,000 for merchant-marine ex- 
pansion, and by revising Army justice in 
an effort to assure completely fair treat- 
ment under Army law for officers and 
enlisted men. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 


We passed hundreds of other measures 
that are benefiting every segment of our 
population and creating wholesome con- 
ditions for prosperity and happiness; 
measures buttressing industry, agricul- 
ture, and mining; supplying long-needed 
banking legislation; strengthening the 
Federal Reserve banks’ operation; re- 
organizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and in other ways making 
for sound national progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported all the legis- 
lation referred to above. Now, let me 
discuss the controversial legislation I 
opposed and explain the reason for my 
opposition. 

GREEK-TURKISH AID AND THE MARSHALL PLAN 


I was one of the 74 Members of the 
House who opposed Greek-Turkish aid 
and the Marshall plan. If I had thought 
that this legislation would in any way 
prevent another war, I most assuredly 
would have voted for it. However, past 
experience has convinced me that the 
$17,000,000,000 the Marshall plan will 
cost could be better spent in building up 
an armed force second to none, as this 
is the only action Russia understands. 
Furthermore, the impact of this program 
upon our American economy will be so 
great that our American standards of 
living will be materially lowered. We 
can expect to be unable to purchase many 
of the necessities of life; our farmers will 
find it almost impossible to procure farm 
equipment needed to produce the vast 
amount of crops demanded of them, and 
will be required to continue their strug- 
gles with worn-out farm machinery for 
which repair parts are not obtainable. 
By adopting this plan, we run the risk of 
wrecking our own economy. 

The recent war imposed a terrific drain 
upon our raw material and other re- 
sources. Agricultural lands are being 
overworked, production equipment has 
deteriorated and needs replacement, and 
there is still a great backlog of demand 
among American people for all sorts of 
manufactured products. Our excess of 
exports of goods and services has already 
caused a dangerous price rise and can- 
not be maintained at the present un- 
precedented rate. In view of these facts, 
a deliberate increase of inflationary pres- 
sure is unjustifiable. Our country does 
not possess an inexhaustible supply of re- 
sources. It has been estimated that our 
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petroleum supply will last no more than 
15 years at the present rate of consump- 
tion. Our country cannot hope to fill the 
world demands for food. Most of the 
commodities that we are now exporting 
are in short supply in the United States, 
and this is causing us considerable hard- 
ship that the results thus far obtained 
do not justify. We should not export 
steel, fertilizer, trucks, automobiles, trac- 
tors, mechanized farm machinery, elec- 
trical machinery, and equipment and pe- 
troleum until our own demands have 
been satisfied and we have a surplus suffi- 
cient to create a buyer’s market here at 
home. Our efforts should be spent in 
strengthening our own economy. At the 
present time the economy of all the rest 
of the world is geared to ours. As the 
most important industrial nation in the 
world it is our responsibility to maintain 
our own economy on a sound basis. If we 
fail to do this the economy of most of 
these other nations may be seriously dis- 
rupted or adversely affected. Failure of 
our domestic economy would undo any- 
thing we might accomplish by the Mar- 
shall plan. By creating inflation, by re- 
ducing our natural resources, by siphon- 
ing off our industrial production, by 
bleeding ourselves white we will become 
an easy prey for any aggressor nation. 
We must Keep our Nation strong and sol- 
vent, because bankruptcy and impover- 
ishment mean discontent which breeds 
communism. 

The Marshall plan is not preventing 
the spread of communism, but has suc- 
ceeded only in alarming the U.S. S. R. 
and causing them to redouble their ef- 
forts to gain Communist supporters in 
Europe. It has made possible the sub- 
sidization of socialism. Most of the 
countries now receiving this aid are 
abandoning the free-enterprise system 
and socializing great portions of their 
economies. For instance, in Britain, 
prices for the necessities of life are being 
held to about half what we Americans 
are required to pay through the payment 
of Government subsidies totaling one and 
one-half billion dollars—two-thirds of 
which is derived from the Marshall plan 
and comes from the pockets of American 
taxpayers. 

The aid already extended by this plan 
is one of the major causes of inflation 
here at home. The only way to cure 
inflation is to bring supply and demand 
in balance. There would have been such 
a balance by now but for the inflationary 
action resulting from our foreign aid 
since the war’s end. Another reason for 
my opposition to the Marshall plan is 
that it deliberately bypassed the United 
Nations, thus inevitably weakening an 
organization which is spending its ener- 
gies seeking a peaceable solution to world 
problems. Another objection is the form 
of administration which has been set up. 
The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion—Marshall plan—is to operate out- 
side the regular civil-service system. 
This is not a healthy precedent and leads 
to abuses. There have already been 
charges of favoritism in filling positions 
in ECA—a practice which cannot be cor- 
rected in view of the lack of control over 
its administrative actions. Furthermore, 
I cannot justify sending mechanized 
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farm equipment abroad to till farms of 
such small acreage that horse- or mule- 
drawn equipment is more than adequate 
and is all the natives know how to use. 
Furnishing this mechanized equipment 
makes necessary the supplying of fuel 
and lubricants with which to operate it. 

Another feature of this program that 
I cannot justify is the so-called incentive 
provisions. How can gifts of 272.000 
tons of tobacco, millions of dollars’ worth 
of intoxicating liquors, radios, and 
recreational equipment each year be 
justified? Remember this is costing our 
American taxpayers $6,250,000,000 this 
year and is keeping prices high. These 
are just some of the principal reasons 
why I voted against the Marshall plan. 
Now that it has been adopted I sincerely 
hope that my judgment in voting against 
it was wrong, but as to this only time will 
tell. It was a conscientious vote based 
upon thorough study of the proposition, 
and for what I sincerely believe to be for 
the best interest of our great Nation. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the re- 
instatement of the draft because I am 
opposed to compulsory military service 
in peacetime. History has proven that 
compulsory military service in peacetime 
has invariably resulted in war and de- 
struction for the nations who adopted it. 
France, Italy, Germany, and Japan are 
examples of this. Compulsion in any 
form is strictly contrary to our Ameri- 
can principles. Our forefathers caméto 
this land of the free to get away from 
such things in their native country. 
Furthermore, this drastic action is un- 
necessary to provide for our national de- 
fense. Our military leaders, in an efiort 
to retain their power and prestige, have 
discouraged voluntary enlistments. 
Their drive for this program has been 
long and relentless, starting before VJ- 
day with their demand for compulsory 
military training. When we made serv- 
ice in the armed forces more attractive 
by increasing pay, liberalizing retire- 
ment provisions, and reducing the term 
of enlistment, they raised the physical 
and mental standards required to qualify 
and even though 2-year enlistments 
were authorized by law they refused to 
accept recruits for this period. The 
Navy and Marine Corps experienced no 
difficulty in filling their quota through 
voluntary means, and it is a well-known 
fact that the standard requirements for 
enlistment in either of these branches of 
the service are much higher than those 
required by the Army, and yet I know of 
instances where young men have applied 
for Army enlistment anc upon being re- 
jected applied and were accepted by the 
Navy or Marine Corps. 

I do not believe a single Member of the 
House would have voted against this pro- 
posal had war been imminent and our 
Nation’s security imperiled, but this was 
not the reason given for the need for this 
law. The sponsors of this legislation 
frankly stated that there was no imme- 
diate danger of war or any indication of a 
threat of war in the foreseeable future. 
They stated that there was no crisis and 
that this law was needed solely to build 
our Army to its authorized strength. 
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This is borne out by the fact that all in- 
ductions are to be delayed until after the 
coming election. 

Voluntary recruitment has been de- 
liberately stifled and discouraged by the 
military authorities in order to make it 
r that a peacetime draft is required. 
The National Guard organizations have 
been refused adequate equipment and 
their expansion prevented. Even so, 
many of these organizations have their 
full quota and a waiting list of recruits 
wanting to enlist. Reserve organizations 
are also being slighted and discouraged 
by those in high command. I am firmly 
convinced that the men required to build 
our Army up to its authorized strength 
can be obtained through voluntary re- 

is, briefly, is my record in the 

ightieth Congress and I am proud to 

submit it to the people of my district for 
their consideration. 
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Major Accomplishments of the Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Eightieth Congress has been called a do- 
nothing Congress and by the President 
“the worst Congress.” In any effort to 
disparege an opponent, it is human 
nature to point out his mistakes and the 
things he has not done, rather than any 
good he may have done. As a Member 
of this, the first Republican Congress in 
14 years, I feel it my duty to set forth 
some of the things the Eightieth Con- 
gress has accomplished in spite of op- 
position and lack of cooperation from 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Major accomplishments of the Eighti- 
eth Congress include: 

First. Competitive enterprise has been 
freed, and the people liberated from 76,- 
000 rules, regulations, directives, and or- 
ders, resulting in an all-time high in 
employment, prceduction, profits, and 
wages, and a record $200,000,000,000 an- 
nual national income. 

second. The Federal Treasury for the 
first time in 16 years is out of the red. 
Fiscal 1948 ended with the biggest 
Treasury surplus in all history—$8,419,- 
469.843, seven times the previous high 
established 21 years ago. 

Third. Cut the national debt by $7,- 
000,000,600, to fight inflation. 

Fourth. Reduced the President’s budg- 
et by $6,000,000,000, to fight inflation. 

Fifth. Cut taxes, despite 3 Presiden- 
tial vetoes, with 71 percent of relief go- 
ing to those with incomes under $5,000, 
and removing 7,400,000 small wage 
earners from the tax rolls completely, 
giving extra exemptions also to the mar- 
ried, aged, and blind. 

Sixth. Passed over Presidential veto 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Act providing fair and just procedures 


for peaceful seitiement of labor-manage- 


Mr. 


ment disputes; protecting the rights of 
workers to unionize and control their 
unions, to bargain collectively and to 
strike; restoring constitutional rights of 
employers, and safeguarding all the peo- 
ple against widespread work and produc- 
tion stoppages that imperil the national 
welfare, 

Seventh. Exposed Communists, Fas- 
cists, and other subversives in the Fed- 
eral Government, in labor unions and in 
the film industry, and reversed the ap- 
peasement policy toward Russia. 

Eighth. Aided European recovery and 
supported a bipartisan foreign policy. 

Ninth. Joined International Refugee 
Organization and gave it $71,073,900 to 
carry on. 

Tenth. Passed 188 bills meeting needs 
of war veterans, increasing pensions, al- 
lowances for student GI's, proportional 
pay for veterans in on-the-job training, 
and cashing of GI terminal leave bonds; 
higher pensions for Spanish-American 
War veterans, and aids for veterans’ 
housing. 

Eleventh. Generated a building boom. 
Under New Deal controls and subsidies, 
in 1946, 437,800 houses were built. In 
1947, under Republican free enterprise 
and sound Government aid, 835,100 were 
compieted, and in 1948 over 1,000,000 will 
be finished. 

Twelfth. Congress helped farmers. 
Adopted long-range agriculture program 
pledging price support for maximum 
production of food; provided twice as 
much money for rural electrification as 
any previous Congress; appropriated 
more than $500,000,000 for soil conserva- 
tion; launched greatest rural road-build- 
ing program in history; fostered stability 
of agriculture through a new, workabie 
crop-insurance act; chartered Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, and greatly ex- 
panded Government aid in campaigns 
against livestock foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and crop deterrents, such as weeds, 
insects, and other pests. 

Forwarded reclamation, river and har- 
bor improvements, flood control; made 
record-breaking appropriations for river 
and harbor improvements—$285,500,- 
000—and flood control—$712,063,000—all 
being essential to expansion and protec- 
tion of our national economy. 

EXPANDED SOCIAL SECURITY 


Thirteenth. Expanded social secu- 
rity. Passed over Presidential veto a 
bill increasing payments by $5 a month 
for the needy aged and the blind, and 
increasing payments by $3 per month 
for each dependent child, thereby add- 
ing $184,000,000 annually to social- 
security payments received by 3,500,000 
needy dependent children, the aged, and 
the blind; and exempting from so- 
cial-security insurance payments news- 
paper and magazine vendors and other 
independent contractors over whom no 
employer exercises direct control, there- 
by preventing an impairment of the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance trust fund 
built up by those who had paid taxes 
over the years. 

Established a National Heart Institute 
within the United States Public Health 
Service to fight diseases of the heart and 
circulation, provided $500,000 for the 
research institute to combat these dis- 
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eases; provided $28,400,000 for can 
research, 

Fourteenth. Provided a cost-of-livine 
pay increase for postal and other Fed. 
eral employees. 

Fifteenth. Congress submitted to the 
States a constitutional amendment lim- 
iting Presidents to two terms, 

Sixteenth, Authorized voluntary trade 
agreements. Empowered the President 
upon advice of the Attorney General. to 
approve voluntary agreements among 
business firms to ration and channe! 
commodities in short supply to the mos; 
essential purposes domestically and to 
meet foreign commitmenis. 

Extended export controls: Tempora- 
rily extended and strengthened the 
President’s authority to control exports 
in line with United States policy to favor 
cooperating nations and withhold sin- 
ews of war from noncooperating coun- 
tries. 

Seventeenth. Aided small businesses. 
Created special committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives which 
are seeing that small businesses, the 
backbone of American industry, get 9 
fair break, especially in the awarding 
of Government contracts for nationa] 
defense and aid to foreign nations. 

Eighteenth. Extended Reciprocal 
Trade Act with reasonable safeguards, 
for 1 year, with amendments requiring 
the President to report to Congress and 
the people when, in secretly making a 
trade agreement with a foreign coun- 
try, he exceeds recommendations made 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
pursuant to standards prescribed by 
Congress for protection of American in- 
dustries and agriculture. 

Nineteenth. Railroad retirement: Re- 
tirement and disability annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act were in- 
creased 20 percent—Public Law 744~ 
without any corresponding increase in 
taxes under the act. The same law re- 
duced the employer contributions under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act from a flat 3 percent of pay roll to 
an immediate one-half of 1 percent of 
pay roll under a sliding-scale formula 
The rate will remain at one-half of 1 
percent until the reserve fund, now about 
$900,000,000, falls below $450,000,000 and 
then will increase gradually, returning 
to the full 3 percent only when and if the 
fund falls below $250,000,000. 

Twentieth. Railroads, financing: Per- 
mission was granted for railroads not in 
bankruptcy or receivership, under speci- 
fied conditions and with the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
alter or modify their bonds, debentures, 
or other forms of indebtedness-—Public 
Law 478. In the past, railroads in need 
of financial reorganization have hed to 
resort to receivership or bankruptcy, 
often at a great cost. The new arrange- 
ment is expected to cost considerably 
less. Reorganization under the new law 
requires approval of the holders of at 
least 75 percent of the railroads’ obliga- 
tions, or a greater percentage, to be de- 
termined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if 75 percent of the obliga- 
tions are held by fewer than 25 persons. 
It must have been determined at public 
hearings that such reorganization is in 
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the best interest of the public, the rail- 
road, its stockholders and holders of the 
obligations, and is not adverse to the in- 
terests of any creditor of the carrier not 
affected by such modification. 

The Republican Congress passed hun- 
dreds of other measures that are bene- 
fiting individuals and the Nation as a 
whole. There is much, very much, that 
remains to be done, and to accomplish 
this it is essential: that there is coopera- 
tion between the President and the 
Congress. 

The results of the coming election will 
determine whether the constructive ef- 
fort on the part of the Eightieth Con- 
eress in its fight for sound and good gov- 
ernment is to go forward. 





Trend Toward a Federal Sales Tax Can 
Be Checked Only by Election of a 
Democratic Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
pressed desire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to retain 

a broad excise-tax base” is strictly in 
accord with the Republican sentiment in 
Congress for a Federal sales tax. This 
dangerous trend is unmistakable and 
can only be checked by the people in 
November. 

To get reelected in 1946, the Repub- 
licans promised to cut excise taxes back 
to 1942 levels. This would have fulfilled 
the promise made by Congress at my in- 
sistence, at the time the war excise taxes 
were imposed, that they should terminate 
6 months after the end of the war. 

Typical of all Republican campaign 
nledges to do something for all the peo- 
ple, the first act of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the Eightieth Congress, was to report out 
a bill to continue the temporary wartime 
excise tax rates “indefinitely’’—legisla- 
tive parlance for “permanently.” 

Later, in open hearings of the Ways 
and Means Committee on May 28, 1947, 
the gentleman from Minnesota an- 
nounced, in direct contradiction of his 
election promise to reduce excise taxes, 
that 


Mau 

It is the hope of the committee to be able 
to shift much of the burden that is now being 
carried by the income-tax group, which in- 
cludes almost everyone, over to the excises, 
at least in part. 


Ways and Means hearings contain 
dozens of references by Republican Mem- 
bers in favor of a Federal sales tax. And 
one committee member, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEARHART] has al- 
ready introduced a bill calling for a 10- 
percent general sales tax at the manufac- 
turer’s level. 

The most recent statement by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is strictly in ac- 
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cord with the report last winter of the 
so-called Magill Federal Tax Study Com- 
mittee of New York bankers and Wall 
Street lawyers appointed by him. This 
report urged reductions in income taxes 
primarily for the wealthy, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of excise or sales taxes 
which fall most heavily upon the poor, 
and this is precisely the record of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

After the third successive veto by Presi- 
dent Truman, the Knutson rich-relief in- 
come- and estate-tax reduction Dill 
finally became law. But the Republicans 
knew there was no chance of passing a 
sales tax over the President’s veto. 

Now the Republicans and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, the Ways and 
Means chairman, again need votes, so 
they hopc once again to deceive the 
people by implying that they favor re- 
duction or repeal of some excise taxes— 
but they are not specific and do not say 
which ones. 

Meanwhile, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota also promises still another in- 
come tax reduction for the wealthy, 
which would leave just that much more 
of the Federal war debt to be paid off 
by excise and sales taxes. 

For years I have been among those 
Democrats on the Committee on Ways 
and Means who have fought resolutely 
against a Federal sales tax. In the last 
session of Congress, I introduced a bill 
to repeal the war excise tax rates on 
transportation, telephone and telegraph 
bills, handbags, baby oil and baby pow- 
der, cosmetics, and the poor man’s en- 
tertainment—the movies. I shall con- 
tinue to oppose Federal sales and excise 
taxes and to urge a sharply progressive 
income tax with adequate personal ex- 
emptions as the best standard of ability 
to pay. 

Sales and excise taxes are bad for the 
following reasons: 

First. Such taxes must be paid even 
by people on old-age assistance or on 
charity, who do not earn enough to sup- 
port themselves. 

Second. People with large families and 
small incomes who must spend all they 
earn to live must pay more taxes than 
other people with smaller families and 
larger incomes who are able to save a 
large part of their incomes. 

Third. Such taxes are “hidden”— 
people do not realize how much they pay 
during a year. 

Fourth. Such taxes discriminate 
against businesses whose products ar: 
taxed by inducing the public to buy non- 
taxable competing products. 

Fifth. Such taxes affect the freedom 
of consumer choice—a person may send 
an air-mail letter rather than a tele- 
gram, because of the Federal tax on tele- 
grams, even though sending a telegram 
would otherwise be more desirable. 

Sixth. Such taxes enter into the cost 
of doing business of firms using taxable 
articles, and the amount of the tax in- 
cluded in the manufacturer’s selling price 
is marked up by al. middlemen from 
the wholesaler :to the retailer. This 
pyramiding means that the consumer 
pays much more than the actual amount 
of the tax collected from the manufac- 
turer. 
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Seventh. In times of depression, such 
taxes make it all the more difficult for 
people to buy what they need to live. 

Eighth. We cannot have a sound tax 
system unless we know who pays the 
taxes. It is not always possible to tell 
who actually bears the burden of sales 
or excise taxes, for increasing the price 
of an article by the amount of the tax 
in some cases May cut into the volume 
of sales so greatly as to reduce the net 
income of the business. 

Ninth. Such taxes make hard times 
harder, since the limited purchasing 
power of the people is further reduced 
by the sales or excise taxes they pay. 

Tenth. Such taxes interfere with 
States that rely on sales taxes for reve- 
nue. This problem, which was consid- 
ered last year at the conference of State 
governors with Members of Congress at 
Chicago, that I was privileged to attend, 
was more recently recognized in the 1948 
Republican platform, which suggested 
that— 

The Federal Government shall, as soon as 
practicable, withdraw or reduce those taxes 
which can best be administered by local 
governments, with particular consideration 
of excise taxes. 


But I suppose the gentleman from Min- 
nesota should not be expected to be fa- 
miliar with, or to support, the Republi- 
can platform. 





-Your Pocketbook 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
ability to buy food, fuel, clothing, all 
the things we consider necessities in the 
degree to which we have become accus- 
tomed, is beyond our reach. It is no 
wonder that people are complaining, 
but high prices were certain to come be- 
cause of the administration’s extrava- 
gance and its foreign policy, and they 
will stay with us just as long as those 
policies continue. 

As I have time and again pointed out. 
there is a limit to what we have, what 
we can produce, what we can give away. 
The same pound of meat, of butter, the 
same yard of cloth, foot of building 
material, or pound of metal, cannot be 
used at the same time by two individuals. 

Price fixing and rationing is not the 
remedy so long as we continue to give 
to foreign governments billions upon 
billions of dollars with which to bid 
against us in our own markets. 

We may limit the price which the 
farmer may charge for a hog or a steer, 
which United States Steel may charge 
American buyers for a ton of steel or iron, 
a pound of nails, but, just so long as we 
furnish other nations the dollars to go 
into the open market, and, without limit, 
bid as they do against us, against you 
and me, the farmer and the industrial- 


ist--everyone—is going to sell to the 
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highest bidder—that is human nature— 
and we who buy will pay the resulting 
high price. 

I have consistently and vigorously 
fought against waste and extravagance— 
another inflationary practice—and the 
excessive giving to other governments, 
which are playing world politics—some 
of them using what we give to prepare 
for a third world war—and I shall con- 
tinue to fight for those policies. 

The United States—big, rich, and pow- 
erful as it is—cannot forever continue to 
give away more than it produces, remain 
safe, prosperous, its people happy and 
contented. 

I believe in charity, in being generous, 
but, over and above all, we must take 
care of our own people, our national wel- 
fare, first. Always, the welfare of our 
Nation has been my first thought, guid- 
ing my every action. That will be my 
future policy. 


Our Wor!d of 1948 and After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not a man or woman in the world today 
who is not deeply concerned over the 
future. We are concerned over our per- 
sonal lives. We are no less troubled over 
the outlook for the whole human family. 
For the first time in centuries, the ele- 
ments of conflict, the fear of an uncer- 
tain future, have come to dominate the 
thinking of every spokesman of an en- 
tire generation. 

We live in an era of crisis, moving 
f-om day to day in dread of atomic de- 
struction, of renewed warfare, of almost 
soul-destroying tension. What can we 
do in this moment? We must recognize 
that the struggle before us is moral. In- 
telligent people in every sector of the 
world recognize this fact. We have 
launched a program of assistance for the 
needy children of Europe and Asia. But 
side by side with the ships carrying food 
and fuel, there travel cargoes of ammu- 
nition. 

This kind of dual provisioning will not 
achieve the goals of peace and justice in 
the world of tomorrow. The terrors of 
time will not be diminished by this un- 
easy balance of bread and bullets. 

Today we have fallen short of the 
moral s which these times de- 
mand. We are faltering in the stead- 
fastness of purpose which marked the 
American spirit in the days of our found- 
ing. Complex problems have blurred our 
vision. 

The men, women, and children of to- 
morrow will not live by bread alone. 
They too must have the inspiration and 
the courage of a clearly perceived goal 
if they are to go on living and building 
and creating. America must give them 
this inspiration and this courage. 

By our own example of achievement in 


God-given land, we can rekindle the 


greatne 


fading lights of Europe and Asia. Let us 
take the steps we see before us to create 
a still fuller life for our own people, to 
assure their economic well-being, to pro- 
tect their health, to preserve their liber- 
ties, to safeguard their privileges, and 
to perpetuate these cherished traditions 
for their posterity. 

Such an example of a great nation, in 
which none regards himself as exploited, 
in which all are equal before the law, is 
the antidote to the Marxist doctrine of 
hate and struggle. If we live by the Ser- 
mon on the Mount neither we nor our 
children shall fear for the future 


atriotism in Peacetime 
Patriotism in P t 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE MacKINNON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a speech I delivered to the Independence 
Day cclebration sponsored by the North 
Side American Legion Post at North 
Commons Park, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
July 4 and 5: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, it is a 
high honor to be invited to address you in 
commemoration of the foundation of our 
Republic. Because this is our great patriotic 
festival, it has become the custom through- 
out the length and breadth of our land to 
commemorate the occasion with speeches 
fitting to the occasion. 

In our Nation this has been the custom 
for 172 years, for it was 172 years ago that 
our Nation came into existence. As the his- 
tory of nations go, that is a long time. In 
these times there is a little too much ten- 
dency to take the continued existence of our 
Nation and our institutions for granted. 

However, we have only to look around us 
to find that nations come and nations go. 
Those that have been in existence 172 years 
without major change are something of a 
rarity. 

We would do well to examine at this time 
the principal factors that have made our 
Nation great. 

As you all know, our Government is a re- 
public. However, it may not be generally 
known that a republic is the hardest type of 
government to keep functioning properly. 
The founders of the Constitution knew this. 
History records that, after the Constitutional 
Convention adjourned in Philadelphia, one of 
the citizens stopped Benjamin Franklin and 
inquired, “What kind of a government have 
you given us, Ben?” 

Franklin’s reply was instantaneous and 
illustrated the deep knowledge of government 
possessed by our founding fathers. He said, 
“A republic, if you can keep it.” 

So far, we have kept it. Because I, for one, 
want to be sure that we continue to keep it, 
I believe it appropriate today to analyze 
briefly (1) why we have kept it, and (2) what 
is necessary for us to do to continue to keep 
it. 

Foremost, as to the reasons we have been 
able to preserve our Republic, I would place 
the high patriotism of our citizenry. What 
is patriotism? As you and I understand and 
feel it, patriotism is love of country, 
Patriotism is personified in this audience 
by the war heroes, parents, and relatives of 
deceased veterans who today sleep on 
the far-flung battlefields throughout the 
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world—from the shores of Normandy to :h, 
sands of Iwo Jima—beneath the oceans’ 
waves, and in our hallowed National ceme 
teries here at home. Patriotism is also per. 
sonified by the activity of the North Side 
American Legion Post in making this cele. 
bration possible, and by similar activities py 
other veterans’ organizations. : 

However, patriotism is more than Ove of 
country. It is loyalty, shrinking from no 
sacrifice, seeking no reward, save the honor 
and triumph of one’s country, - 

What of the future? What must we do to 
preserve our Republic? 

We must realize our way of life is ung 
attack by clever subversionists, Their at~ 
tack is becoming more shrewd. It requires 
intelligent analysis by our people to com} 
their activities. 

There is nothing constant about their pro- 
gram. They advocate everything at some 
time or other if it will tend to disrupt. They 
know the end they seek and they care naught 
about the means. This cold war is a war t} 
is not a war. 10 
peace. We are, in fact, living in a strange 
period of history when forces of aggression 
are operating throughout the world in a 
manner never before encountered. 

The lessons of history cannot for that ; 
son be totally relied upon. 

If there is any lesson that we should ha: 
learned by now it is that the security of an, 
nation, however strong it may be today, js 
inextricably tied up with keeping abr« 
the times in world affairs and in scienti 
progress, 

The destinies of numerous peoples are in 
the balance. Their movement toward liberty 
is dependent upon our making liberty suc- 
ceed here. 

Our own fate, too, is dependent upon the 
success of liberty elsewhere, 

For the future, the safety of our Republic 
lies in the vigilant, active, and intelligent 
patriotism of the American people. Ow 
future is in your hands, 


er 


Jat 


We live in peace that is not 


a- 


Republican Budget-Paring Claims Heavily 
Padded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Repub- 
lican tax and appropriations leaders have 
heavily padded their claims of larsc- 
scale paring of President Truman’s 1949 
budget by the Eightieth Congress, in- 
serted in the CoNGREsSIONAL ReEcorp of 
July 7, 1948, and July 20, 1948. 

Ways and Means Chairman Knutson 
and Appropriations Chairman TAaBER 
have engaged in an exhibition of statisti- 
cal sleight-of-hand that would do credit 
to a professional magician. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNUTSON! points with pride to the at- 
tainment in fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, in a Democratic administration, of 
a budgetary surplus of $8,400,000,000. 
In a statement issued on June 2, 1948 
he referred to the reduction in the public 
debt during the past 2 years, but he 
failed to mention that his rich-relief 
income and estate tax reduction bill 
threatens us with a deficit in fiscal year 
1948—in a period of peak prosperity. 








To cover up this deficit, the Republi- 
ean majority in Congress inserted in the 
Foreign Assistance Act a provision to 
make-believe that $3,000,000,000 of 1949 
Marshall-plan aid were spent in 1948. 
This was accomplished by juggling the 
books to charge $3,000,000,000 of 1949 
expenditures against the surplus for 
1948. 

As the Washington Post editorialized 
on July 5, 1948: 

Such juggling with budget figures will not 
deceive the initiated or increase by a single 
dollar the actual amount of the surpluses 
available for debt retirement during the two 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949, 


Strictly of the same pattern are the 
assertions by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taber], at page A4364 of the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
that the President’s budget requests for 
fiscal year 1949 were reduced by more 
than $2,700,000,000. As indicated in the 
accompanying table, the net reduction 
actually made by the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress through June 20, 
1948, in all specific requests submitted by 
the President, was $1,008,031,936. This 
amount must be still further reduced by 
the $687,000,000 increase in tax refunds 
in fiscal year 1945 resulting from the 
passage of the premature tax-reduction 
bill over the President’s veto. 

The table shows that at least $1,300,- 
009,000 of the claimed reduction in ap- 
propriations have been offset by in- 
creases made by Congress in contract 

ithorizations and loan authorizations 
above the amount requested by the Pres- 
ident. Again, it is a case of robbing Pe- 
ter to pay Paul. But the gentleman 
from New York wants to avoid the 
charge of robbery to provide the budg- 
etary reductions for which he claims 
credit. However, he cannot deny that 
the increases in these other types of au- 
th izations commit the Government to 
expenditures just as surely as do appro- 
pr itions. Indeed, Congress has fre- 
qu ntly used such authorizations as a 

bstitute for appropriations. 

The remainder of the discrepancy in 
figures of the gentleman from New York 
is attributable to deficiency appropria 
tions that Congress will have to make in 
order to restore reductions in veterans’ 
readjustment benefits, pensions, and 
services, and in Post Office operating cx- 
penses. These items total in excess of 
£300,000,000. Surely, even a Republican 
Congress would not impair the care of 
veterans, or the postal service. 

To President Truman and Budget Di- 
rector Webb must go the credit for trim- 
ming the original requests of the execu- 
tive department and agencies by nearly 
$7,000,000,000. Such further reductions 
as were made by Congress endanger Fed- 
eral programs for public power, reclama- 
tion, conservation, and flood control. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
Eightieth Congress that the ranking Re- 
publican Members of the House in charge 
of Government revenues and appropria- 
tions should have found it necessary to 
present such a distorted picture of their 
record. Just what subterfuges they 
Would use next year, if they should be 
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continued in power, 
Fortunately, 


is not now clear. 
the American people in No- 


Summary of action on appropriations and 
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other authorizations 
second session (through June 20, 
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vember can rectify their mistake of 1946 
in electing a Republican Congre 


by the Eigh 


1948) 


tipth ANTE? 
tieth C ngress, 





Type of authorization 





Annual definite appropriations 
Contract authorizations 
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Add: Appropriations which will be needed to restore 1 
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Post Office operating expenses_..._- 
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The Shameful Record of the Republican 
Eighticth Congress on Minimum-Wage 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the failure of the 
Congress to enact minimum-wage legis- 


lation; also a statement issued by me 
on May 14, 1947. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 


ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, ON MINIMUM-WAGE LEGIS- 
LATION IN THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 
In the midst of this unprecedented boom 

in the American economy, with our national 

income well over $200,000,000,CCO a vyear, 
with more than 60,000,000 persons gain- 
fully employed, with profits at a level neve! 
before realized in American history—and 
with prices, too, unfortunately at record 
levels—it may come as a shock to many 

Americans to learn that thousands of their 

fellow citizens putting in 40 hours a week, 

full time, at jobs connected with the flow 
of interstate commerce have been earning 
less than a starvation $16 a week—the leg 
minimum wage—and that several hu 
of thousands are earning only that 
or a little bit more. 

This is astouding. 





It is unbelievable, but, 









unfortunately, true. 
The Minimum Wage Act, kno. the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, was passed in 1938. 


That year, it will be recalled, was a year of 
We had still not ed com 
pletely from the terrible depression of 
early thirties, when the demand for govern- 
mental economy reached such proportions as 
to force severe curtailment of many pro- 
grams of the Government designed to main- 
tain and increase the purchasing power of 


recession. emer 
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ypendix, on p. A4600, ~ 
le, as of June 30, 1948, for Civil Aeronauties A¢ 
the great mass of our people at the lowe 


level of our econo 
relief works project > cut back, the so- 
called pump priming st t Ited. 
The result was the recession, because these 
steps toward economy in 
forced upon our Gove! 
the confirmed optimist 
the depression had been 

It was in this atmos} 
minimum wage law was enacted 
was still large unemployment 
petition for jobs. Wages were low but so 
were prices. A 40-cent minimum wage was 
considered a good start toward achieving a 
sense of fairness for the wage earners of the 


Public works and 






Government were 
nment prematurely by 
wh ; believed that 
licked long before. 
here that the first 
There 
and brisk com- 
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United States. It might be mentioned, how- 
ever, in passing, that this 40-cent figure was 
bitterly a iled by many presumably intel- 
ligent businessmen who contended it might 


bankrupt American 

Nevertheless, after pas 
after unsuccessful efforts to con in the 
courts, it went into effect and gave great 
promise of raising living standards for our 
people. The intention was clear that when, 
as, and if th ld be- 
come obsolete, it woul 

The need for change became obvio 
Seventy-ninth Congress and the Senate did 
pass a bill over some ra 
The most we could get, however, at that time 
was a minimum of 60 cents 
erful interests thereupon succeeded in bl 
ing any action in the House Committee on 
Education and Labot However, both parties 
were fiatly promising ; 
wage legis 
when the Ei; 
January 1947, the proposal 
man for a higher 

rded as having 


industry. 
e of the act and 


test it 


e 40-cent minimum sh 
d be changed 
is in the 
ther bitter opposition. 
an hour Pow- 
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But when it came to improving living stand- 
rds- at the lowest level of our economy, 
neither committee could find the time to 
give due consideration to the need. Mean- 
while, the Judiciary Committees of the Con- 





first session 
andards Act to 
ym the application of Su- 


gress acted mpily early in the 
nend the Fair Labor St 
industry {fr 


tO ar 


protect 


preme Court decisions in the so-called 
portal-to-portal cases, 
The record of the Republican Eightieth 





Congress on mil 
other 


1imum wage legislation, as on 
aspects of human need is 





President Truman has proposed a mini- 
I ge of 75 cents an hour or $30 a week. 
oe excessive in view of present 
day living There are nearly 2,000,000 
American wage earners employed in positions 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act who 
would benefit from such an increase, for they 
now make less than 75 cents an hour. The 
number is not significantly less than it was a 
year ago even though wages, profits, prices 
generally have all risen since last year and 
x the well-to-do have been materially 
lowered. But here are nearly 2,000,000 Amer- 


costs 


taxes fe 


icans working 40 hours a week, full time, and 
earning less than $30 a week. It is a small 
group, perhaps, but it still represents nearly 


10 percent of all of the citizens in America 
covered by the wage-hour act. There are 
undoubtedly many millions not covered by 
the wage-hour act who are also earning less 
than $30 a week, for a 40-hour week, but they 
are beyond the reach of Federal legislation 
since their employment is not regarded as 
being in interstate commerce. 

Of the 21,500,000 employees covered by the 
act, about 500,000 or so earn less than than 
#24 a week, or 60 cents an hour. This is also 
an astounding figure 

Even though Republican-controlled 
Congress refused throughout the Eightieth 
Congress to initiate any action to increase 
the minimum wage and thus help these many 
thousands and thousands of inadequately 
paid Americans to have their living stand- 
ards raised even a little, the Senate did have 
one opportunity during the Eightieth Con- 
gress actually to vote on a modest increase 
in the minimum wage. It refused, at the 
direction of its Republican leadership, to 
take advantage of that opportunity and side- 
stepped the issue. Presumably, at that time, 
in March of 1947, it was only delaying the 


the 


issue for later consideration, but as the 
Eightieth Congress ends it is now obvious 
that the delay was meant to be fatal. 

“*his was the situation in the Senate on 
March 21, 1947: 

We were then voting on the so-called 
portal-to-portal bill and on amendments to 
it. Since the portal bill dealt exclusively 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act and its 
coverage, and since in many respects it re- 


laxed protections of that act for the indi- 











vidual employee and restricted others, I of- 
fered an amendment to strengthen the act a 
little in the direction of a higher minimum 
wage. My amendment called for the in- 
cre% ig of the minimum wage, from 40 to 
60 cents an hour, from $16 to $24 a week. 
rhis endment was not intended to bring 
the minimum wage up to necessary levels. 
It ided only as a stopgap emer- 
g e until the Congress had time 
to come forward with adequate minimum- 
v leg I had intended making it 
65 cents, but was told by numerous Senators 
that if I reduced the figure of my emergency 
ame ment to 60 cents it would be consid- 
ered ) nco} yversial that it would be 





rovide us with a 


saitetaty raieine + ~aare Tawnio 
lediately raising the wage levels 





of about 500 merican employees at least. 
Seven other Democratic Senators joined 
me as cOsponsors of this amendment. 


mmediately after I « Wed up this noncon- 
troversial emergency increase in the min- 
imum wage to 60 cents an hour—which was 
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the same figure the Senate had agreed to in 
a minimum-wage bill passed in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress—the chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee, the Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Tarr}, made a motion to lay 
the amendment on the table, that is, to kill 
it. The motion to table was not debatable 
under the rules of the Senate. That meant 
that Senators had to vote immediately on 
whether or not to table my amendment, and 
if they refused to table it, then they would 
nave an opportunity to vote on the amend- 
ment itself. 

On the roll call vote only three Repub- 
lican Senators joined 29 Democrats in vot- 
ing against tabling the amendment—in ef- 
fect thereby voting in favor of the 60-cent 
minimum—while all the rest of the Re- 
publicans present and a small minority of 
Democrats voted with Senator Tarr and the 
motion to table the amendment carried by 
the wide margin of 57 to 32. That killed 
minimum-wage legislation of any kind in the 
Eightieth Congress, for the issue never again 
came to a vote in either the Senate or the 
House. 

After the vote was taken, some Senators 
thereupon had an opportunity to express 
their reasons fof voting as they did on the 
motion to table. The reasons were quite in- 
teresting. Senator Tarr led off by saying 
that there was then pending before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which he is chairman, the whole issue 
of minimum-wage legislation. He said: 

“Our committee proposes to take up the 
matter. Certainly by my motion to lay on 
the table I did not intend to indicate nec- 
essarily opposition to the raising of the mini- 
mum wage. Last year I voted to raise it 
from 40 cents to 60 cents. That question 
cannot be considered except in relation to 
the various exemptions now contained in the 
act, and the effect on the different industries 
concerned. I can only say that our com- 
mittee will take the matter up at the earliest 
possible moment and give full consideration 
to amendments to the basic provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

He told the Senate that his reason for 
tabling my amendment was that he did not 
consider it properly related to the matter be- 
fore the Senate (the portal-to-portal bill 
drastically revising the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act), and that it involved a question 
then pending before his committee where, 
he indicated, it would receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

One Republican Senator thereupon ex- 
plained that he voted to table the amend- 
ment because he felt that 60 cents an hour, 
the figure proposed in the amendment, was 
ridiculously low and that it should have been 
higher. 

I then pointed out that there was merit 
in such an argument, except that by virtue 
of the tabling of my amendment, and that 
was March 21, 1947, the minimum wage was 
still only 40 cents an hour, and that it could 
have been raised immediately to 69 cents 
an hour pending action by the Republican 
leadership on bringing out an adequate bill. 
I said further that had by amendment been 
amended by that Senator or any other Sena- 
tor to a more reasonable level, say 75 cents, 
I would have been happy to have joined in 
supporting such a move, 

As it was, we got no increase at that time 
and there has been no increase since that 
time and the minimum wage remains at 40 
cents an hour, $16 a week, in a period of the 
worst inflation we have known in this coun- 
ry in many years. 

Since then I have introduced a bill of my 
own which did nothing more than provide 
for an emergency 65-cent minimum wage 
and I also joined as cosponsor of two com- 
prehensive bills to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, including provisions in one 
case for a minimum of 75 cents an hour 
All three bills of mine, along with all other 
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bills introduced in the Eightieth Congres 
on minimum-wage legislation, remai ned ak 
tled up throughout this 2-year term o; Con- 
gress in the Labor Committees of the respec. 
tive Houses of Congress. 

And so we have this situation continuino 
in which about 200,000 Americans are es ° ss 
— less than 55 cents an hour in employ- 

nt in interstate commerce and a gooq 
aaa of those, according to records of th, 
Wage and Hour Administration, were actual. 
ly being paid less than 40 cents an hour un- 
til the Labor Department, with limited in. 
vestigatory personnel due to budget cuts en- 
forced by the Republican Congress in — 
appropriation, was able to ferret out thes 
violations and see justice done by raising 
their wages to the legal minimum of $16 . 
week. And altogether nearly 800,000, inciuq- 
ing those I just cited, are being paid less 
than 65 cents an hour. 

When I introduced my bill to raise the 
minimum to 65 cents on May 14, 1947, the 
day the President signed the portal-to-porta| 
vill, I issued the following statement which 
I think still remains relevant to this dis- 
cussion, 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, oF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


May 14, 1947. 
In signing the portal-to-portal bill, un. 
doubiedly with many misgivings, the Presi- 
dent has leaned over extremely far to co- 
operate with the dominant faction in Con- 


gress. I think it is now about time for the 
Congress in turn to show at least a little 


inclination to cooperate with the President 
on some of the vital domestic problems we 


_now face. 


The President has expressed profound con- 
cern over the possible effect of this legisla- 
tion upon the maintenance of fair labor 
standards for our workers. He has, at the 
same time, expressed the hope that these 
fears will not materialize, basing his hopes 
on the interpretations to be made by 
courts and also on supplemental action he 
believes the Congress will take. 

Regardless of the personal opinions any 
of us may have on the legislation, the fact 
remains that it is now the law of the land. 
It is necessary, then, to make sure that tals 
law is administered with adequate funds and 
that the basic law it modifies is materially 
strengthened. These are urgent require- 
ments if the fears expressed by the President 
over the legislation are not to become ac- 
tualities. 

The President has asked for the imme- 
diate adoption of a 65-cent minimum wage 
law, correctly describing the present 40-cent 
minimum as far from adequate. I would say 
it is shamefully inadequate. 

During debate on this bill in the Senate, 
I offered an amendment which would have 
raised the minimum wage immediately to 60 
cents an hour. This was a very low figure, 
but one which I used in that amendment 
on assurance from many Senators that it 
could be put through with no opposition, 
whereas a higher figure, a more adequate fig- 
ure, might be a highly controversial addition 
to an already controversial bill. 

My amendment was an emergency attempt 
to help meet an emergency situation. Had 
it been adopted, I would have then pressed 
for further amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act at a later time to bring the 
minimum wage up to adequate levels. 

My amendment was tabled, however, on 
motion of Senator Tarr, after the Senator 
from Ohio promised that the Senate Labor 
Committee would give prompt consideration 
to this very subject at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Since then, however, the Labor Committee 
has taken no action on this problem, and the 
minimum wage is still only 40 cents an hour. 

As a result, I announce now that I am 
introducing a bill to increase the minimum 


the 








wage to 65 cents an hour—the figure sug- 
gested by the President. It is my personal 
belief that when the Labor Committee inves- 
tigates this subject it will be convinced that 
the President has not set his sights high 
enough and will recommend a higher mini- 
mum than 65 cents. I think, however, we 
must start somewhere, and so I have incor- 
porated the President’s figure of 65 cents in 
this amendment. 

I urge the Senate, and the Senate Labor 
Committee, to take up this problem imme- 
diately. Our economy is in real danger be- 
cause of the steadily shrinking purchasing 
power of our workers. With the flood of 
consumer goods now coming off assembly 
lines and out of the factories, it is impera- 
tive that our workers—in all sections of the 
country—have incomes sufficient to enable 
them to buy the goods they help produce. 

The President cited the importance of 
strengthening wage-hour enforcement ma- 
chinery in view of the new 2-year statute of 
limitations on claims arising from violations. 
This will mean, as the President said, added 
funds rather than fewer funds for the 
Enforcement Division. 

I tried to warn of this fact when the Labor 
Department appropriation bill was before the 
Senate, but apparently without much suc- 
cess, for the bill we passed here, although 
allowing some increases over the House bill, 
nevertheless provides far from adequate 
funds to police wage-hour violations. 

The action which the Congress takes in 
the immediate future to strengthen the 
wage-hour program will indicate to what 
extent the Republican majority in Congress 
is really concerned with making cooperation 
with the President a two-way street. 








The Southern Branch of the Elizabeth 


River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Norfolk 
and Portsmouth—the two largest cities 
in my district—are separated by the 
Elizabeth River. Docks and wharves 
and piers and storage facilities are 
located all along both sides of the banks 
of this river and its branches. This is 
the nerve center of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity in the Hampton Roads 
area. Since the beginning of our Nation, 
our port has been one of the principal 
commercial links between the North 
American Continent and the rest of the 
world. 

In keeping with congressional author- 
ization and appropriations, the improve- 
ments made in our harbor by the Army 
engineers have brought untold benefits 
not only to the Hampton Roads com- 
munities but to the Nation. 

Although on the Elizabeth River 
proper commercial sites are almost com- 
pletely utilized, there is yet room for 
commercial and industrial expansion 
along the Southern and Eastern Branches 
of the river. The Norfolk Naval Ship- 
yard is located on the Southern Branch 
and it is one of the Navy’s largest and 
finest. Up to the limits of the shipyard’s 
reservation, there is ample water to 
handle our largest battleships and car- 
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riers, but beyond that point upstream 
there is only a 25-foot channel. 

Prior to the war the existing channel 
Was adequate to take care of oceangoing 
steamships, and as a consequence much 
of the industry of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth is located along this river. These 
plants import large quantities of mate- 
rial from foreign countries and it is nec- 
essary that they have deep-water termi- 
nal facilities to accommodate full ship- 
loads of cargo. But today’s ships are 
larger, and they draw more waier, and a 
25-foot channel is inadequate. Ships 
destined for docks along the Southern 
Branch now have to discharge a part of 
their cargoes before entering the shal- 
lower channel. This entails tremendous 
cost in handling and reshipping mate- 
rial which otherwise could be discharged 
directly onto the wharves of the indus- 
trial plants. 

Along this river are lumber mills and 
yards and wood-treating establishments, 
creosoting plants, and numerous chemi- 
cal and fertilizer plants. Besides these 
there are numerous large oil storage fa- 
cilities each with dockage and equip- 
ment to handle oceangoing tankers. To- 
day and in recent years these docking 
facilities and pumping equipment are 
little used because present-day tankers 
can no longer negotiate the channel. 
This situation was one of the major 
causes of the fuel-oil shortage in the 
Norfolk area in particular and the At- 
lantic seaboard in general last winter. It 
is a situation which urgently needs cor- 
recting. 

The channel up the Southern Branch 
must be deepened and widened in order 
to accommodate the tankers and dry- 
cargo ships which are needed to serve the 
area. The present international situa- 
tion makes the existing conditions on the 
Southern Branch all the more intoler- 
able. If we should again be forced into 
war, it would be imperative that this 
channel be opened to permit full utili- 
zation of the plants and storage facili- 
ties in this section. 

It was my pleasure to work closely with 
representatives of the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association end of private con- 
cerns with a view toward early deepen- 
ing and widening of this channel. Along 
with various interested people, I ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors and urged authoriza- 
tion of this work. We presented facts 
and showed potential benefits many 
times the cost of the project. Property 
owners in the area furnished assurances 
of their cooperation in protecting the 
banks of the river and in providing areas 
for disposing of the dredged material. 

The committee recognized the merit of 
the project and approved it, and subse- 
quently it was approved by this House 
and by the Senate. 

The authorization has been granted. 
Planning has been completed, but now 
we need funds to bring the project to 
realization. 

I feel that this situation is urgent and 
I am sure that if you were as familiar 
with the need as Iam you would all con- 
cur. I had hoped that a supplemental 
appropriations bill would be presented in 
this spccial session and that funds for 
the Southern Branch could be included. 


ee 
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Since this was not possible, I am calling 
the matter to the attention of the House 
Members now. The full amount needed 
for the project should be appropriated 
for use during the next fiscal year. 





The American People Are Entitled to 
More Information Regarding American 
Foreign Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I am disap- 
pointed that the President in his mes- 
sage to the special session of Congress 
did not advise the American people of 
important developments in respect to the 
foreign situation. The negotiations with 
Russia which relate to the occupation of 
the American zone in Berlin are trou- 
bling the people of our country. What 
disturbs them most is the lack of infor- 
mation from the President and the Sec- 
retary of State with regard to this situa- 
tion. 

Since the President determined that 
a special session of Congress was advis- 
able, I had hoped, and Iam sure this hope 
was shared by other Americans, that the 
Chief Executive would consider the for- 
eign situation of sufficient importance to 
deal with it in his message to Congress. 

The apparent failure of Government 
officials to provide for a territorial cor- 
ridor into Berlin has precipitated a seri- 
ous crisis. The American people did not 
make that mistake. It was caused by 
the lack of judgment on the part of rep- 
resentatives charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting American interests 
abroad. Furthermore, the American 
people were not aware of this develop- 
ment because the executive branch had 
failed to advise them of facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding agreements with 
Russia. To what extent other Berlin 
crises have developed at the present time 
is not known because the American peo- 
ple do not have adequate information. 

This is not the time to withhold facts 
from the American people. When the 
President called the special session of 
Congress, that was the appropriate time 
to discuss frankly with the representa- 
tives of the people the activities in rela- 
tion to our foreign policy. Gen. Lucius 
Clay, who is in charge of the American 
occupation army in Germany, was re- 
called to the United States to report to 
the President. He spent several days in 
Washington conferring with the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of National Defense. He has 
returned to Germany. Congress, as well 
as the American people, know little more 
now than they did prior to his visit to 
the United States. 

Although the question of maintaining 
a@ sound domestic economy and the prob- 
lem of the rising cost of living are para- 
mount issues, they cannot be separated 


from our foreign policy. Living costs are 
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influenced by our foreign policy. The 
tremendous amount of food and other 
goods shipped to foreign countries and 
paid for from our funds to some extent 
is bound to influence the economy of this 
country. 

The impact of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram upon our economy makes it im- 
portant for us to know more about our 
foreign relations and commitments so 
that American farmers, businessmen, 
and the laboring people can estimate the 
extent to which goods and services will 
be required abroad in the future. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering our foreign-aid program has 
been in operation since April 1948. The 
American people are entitled to a report 
concerning its operations and accom- 
plishments. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to frenkness from the Chief 
Executive :¢ Secretary of State. 
The most serious aspect of the foreign 
situation at the present time is that no 
one outside of the Chief Executive and 
his most confidential advisers knows 
anything about it. We Americans re- 
ceive rumors and hints as to develop- 
ments, but we have no official statements 
or facts upon which to base our con- 
clusions. 

The domestic economies of the de- 
mocracies of the world have been shaken, 
some beyond repair. Only the United 
States remains as the last hope for the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. In 
our efforts to work out solutions to the 
common problems of these democracies 
against totalitarian governments, we 
must be informed as to the progress and 
developments in our foreign relations. 
The so-called bipartisan foreign policy 
must not be used as a cloak behind which 
to conceal pertinent facts from our peo- 
ple. , In my judgment, since immediate 
passage of domestic legislation was re- 
quired and the situation was of such im- 
portance as to call the Congress into spe- 
cial session, it is clear that the President 
should have dealt in some measure upon 
developments abroad which have a di- 
rect effect not only upon our domestic 
economy, but upon the general welfare 
of the people of this country. In war- 
time there may be reasons for witnhhold- 
ing certain facts, but in peacetime the 
people and the Congress ought to be in- 
formed with regard to negotiations and 
agreements that are made on their 
behalf. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
the difficulties involved in dealing 
nation such as Soviet Russia. 

it is my belief that the wisdom 
n people should not be 
underestimate should the Chief 
Executive assume that American 
people do not have sufficient intelligence 
to understand facts if they are presented 


properly 
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I have a deep and abiding faith in the 
ability of our countrymen to work out 
the solutions to our many grave national 
and international problems. However, 
without sufficient facts and information 
from those to whom such Knowledge is 
available, we cannot achieve success. If 


America is to maintain its place of lead- 
ership among the democracies of the 
world, its people must have all available 
facts and information upon which to 
determine their decisions. 





Famous Resorts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, as this 
special session draws to a close, there is 
evidence among all the Members of un- 
usual fatigue and ennui. Several of my 
colleagues have spoken to me about the 
possibility of securing reservations at the 
famous resorts in my district. I want 
to commend to each of you the facili- 
ties which my district offers for relaxa- 
tion and recreation, and to invite you to 
come down and rest. 

Virginia Beach is the finest ocean 
beach in the world, and in addition to 
the sea—and the sand—and the sun- 
shine—it is studded with comfortable 
hotels and with such a diversity of rec- 
reational pastimes as satisfy all the var- 
ied inclinations of the Members of this 
body. 

If you prefer the quieter waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay you will find splendid 
accommodations at Ocean View-—or 
Ocean Park—or Chesapeake Beach, all 
close to the birthplace of our Nation at 
Cape Henry. 

If you are disciples of Izaak Walton, 
there are unexcelled fishing grounds both 
in fresh and salt water, or if you like 
the beauties of nature, unsullied by the 
encroachments of civilization, visit beau- 
tiful Lake Drummond. Side excursions 
in the Second Virginia District will prove 
both profitable and edifying. We have 
a variety of attractions and a scope of 
interests historical, natural, and eco- 
nomic, which I believe are unparalleled 
in any other congressional district. 

A trip around our harbor would dem- 
onstrate as fine a port as can be found 
anywhere. You will see exceptional port 
facilities, steamers entering and leaving 
to and from every seaport in the world. 
You will see the world’s largest naval 
base and a concentration of air activities 
at our naval air station. Our navy 
yard is not only one of the largest and 
best equipped, but its wartime record of 
performance set an example for the rest 
of the Nation. 

While observing our port you 
should also iook at the work of the Army 
engineers in port development. Then 
you members of the Appropriations 
Committee will better understand why 
I insisted on the appropriations of $108,- 
009 to complete the project on the east- 
ern branch of the Elizabeth River. In 
addition, you members of the Public 
Works Committee will see for yourselves 
the need for the work which I described 
to you when you were considering and 


vast 
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granted my request for authorization to 
deepen and widen the channel of the 
southern branch of the Elizabeth River 
All along this waterway you will see oil- 
storage plants now out of reach of ocean 
tankers that have been built larger ang 
heavier than prewar vessels. Because 
the channel is not deep enough to ac- 
commodate the new ships, these storage 
facilities are not used to maximum 
capacity and efficiency and some have 
been practically abandoned. That's why 
our people were out of heating oil Jast 
winter. That’s why many houses in this 
whole area were cold. That’s why long 
before our State program was worked out 
I helped our city officials convince the 
Secretary of the Navy that he should 
Jend us some heating oil, from the Navy 
storage at nearby Craney Island. 

Before you leave the harbor, glance 
under the piers and along the water's 
edge and observe the oil scum which has 
accumulated. In spite of fines, ships 
have been illegally discharging bilge and 
water ballast into our ccastal waters. 
That has been an irritating situation. 
But look at our newly inaugurated sery- 
ice which receives oil-bearing refuse 
from ships in the harbor and reclaims 
the oil and you will feel a sense of satis- 
faction at our approach toward elimi- 
nating this menace of oil pollution be- 
cause you gentlemen granted my request 
and appropriated the $50,000 with which 
the project was started. 

I want to point out also, particularily 
to you members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, our 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry. 
I want you to see our numerous railroad 
terminals and storage facilities. Then 
when you talk to our freight forwarders 
and exporters you will better compre- 
hend my interest in the ships’ subsidy 
bill and other legislation pertaining to 
our merchant marine. You will also 
better understand why I have been press- 
ing for greater movement of foreign- 
relief shipments through our port. You 
will see that my arguments were sound 
and in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. 

While you are in Norfolk you certainly 
will want to mail some souvenir post 
cards to your friends and constituents 
saying, “I am having a fine time, wish 
you were here,” so you will stop by the 
post office and talk to some of the clerks— 
I said talk to them—but be sure to make a 
mental note of what yousee. You mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee recall all too well how I kept 
urging you to make adequate salary in- 
creases for our postal and civil-service 
employees. I submitted the actual bud- 
get of one of our top-grade post office 
clerks who is married and has two chil- 
dren. It showed that out of his monthly 
check he had $1.04 left without anything 
for clothing or recreation. If these boys’ 
apparel seems to be a little threadbare 
and ragged around the edges and their 
visages have a worried aspect, you will 
know it is because all of their income goes 
for bare necessities. Then take a look 


around outside the post-office building 
and see all of the equipment parked out 
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on the streets. That is because we don’t 
have an adequate post-office garage, and 
the equipment must take the weather. 
We have the site for the garage now, con- 
struction has been authorized, but the 
Public Buildings Administration tells me 
there are no funds except for drawing 
the plans. We are going to have to have 
the money to build this garage in order to 
save our trucks and equipment and it 
should be appropriated promptly. 

A ride to Norview will show you the 
new post office substation that is being 
erected there to provide a better service 
for this new and growing community. 
You will be proud of having appropriated 
the money to make the operation of this 
substation possible. In Suffolk, another 
fast growing city, a contract station has 
recently been provided to serve the color- 
ed population in the Jericho section. 

Now take a trip through our agri- 
cultural sections and you will see some 
of our country’s finest farms, many of 
which are back off the main highways. 
When you see our fine vegetable crops, 
potatoes, grain, and peanuts, you will un- 
derstand why I argued with you until 
you approved the peanut bill I introduced 
last year, and why I have striven for 
sound general farm legislation. Talk 
to the farmers. They are happier than 
they used to be. Perhaps they have re- 
cently gotten electricity, and perhaps we 
have been successful in getting an ex- 
tension of a rural mail route so that they 
don’t have to walk so far to the mail 
box. Suddenly it will dawn on you why 
I have been particularly interested in the 
conservation of our soils resources, and 
in a practical-farm program so that the 
Nation’s agriculture can stay in a healthy 
economie condition. Soil fertility is one 
of our Nation’s principal assets and I 
am convinced that national prosperity 
is dependent upon the prosperity of our 
farm people. 

Generally speaking, the splendid farm 
lands in my district are not ravaged by 
floods, but if you happen to be in the 
Back Bay section when strong winds are 
from the wrong direction, you may see 
farms and crops submerged. Or after 
a series of heavy rains in the headwaters 
of the Meherrin and Nottaway Rivers, 
you may find drowning crops on the 
fertile lowlands. ‘These are the reasons 
I worried some of you until you gave 
authority for the Army engineers to 
study ways of correcting the flood men- 
ace in Princess Anne and Norfolk Coun- 
ties and until you voted to instruct the 
Soil Conservation Service to make a 
study of the Meherrin and Nottaway 
Rivers. 

There has been a lot of talk here in 
Congress the past 2 years about hous- 
ing. Well, circulate through our cities 
and view the housing projects built dur- 
ing the war to accommodate the influx 
of workers. Some of these were tem- 


porary structures built with a life ex- 
pectancy of about 5 years, and many of 
them are depreciating rapidly. Although 
they have served their period of intended 
usefulness you will not find any vacant. 
A vast majority 


of these dilapidated 


places are now occupied by veterans who 
are unable to find anywhere else to go. 
This will explain somewhat my interest 
in the housing problem which you will 
recognize is so acute in my district. 

Most of the people who came to our 
area as defense workers during wartime 
have stayed and become permanent resi- 
dents. Local industry has absorbed these 
new citizens. This whole situation has 
put a tremendous strain on our educa- 
tional institutions. It is true that when 
the temporary projects were built, tem- 
porary schools were built also and these 
schools were operated by local authori- 
ties. The educational program must 
continue and the continued use of school 
facilities built by the Government is es- 
sential to our local school boards. And 
so I have done the best I could to assist 
our localities in acquiring title to these 
facilities at a reasonable cost. 

Your vacation in my district is now 
almost over, but before you leave I wish 
you might also get around and talk with 
some of our retired civil-service and rail- 
road people. See what a struggle they 
are having to keep body and soul together 
on their meager annuities. Then you 
will know why I so actively supported 
liberalizing amendments to retirement 
laws. Of course, a part of the hardships 
felt by retired people is due to inflated 
prices which affect every citizen. I had 
hoped for more positive action in the 
special session to curb inflation. I had 
also hoped the measure to repeal the 
nuisance tax on oleomargarine would 
have been approved in the other legisla- 
tive body. We passed it here in the 
House during the regular session and I 
was glad to be one of the signers of the 
petition which brought the bill out of the 
committee so it could receive considera- 
tion and action. 

In our cities and towns take time to 
talk to some of our business people about 
the encroachments of monopoly and you 
will recognize the reason for my interest 
in better enforcement of antitrust laws. 
Talk to city and county officials about 
their revenue difficulties and you will bet- 
ter understand my intense interest in 
taxation and why I have been so glad to 
serve on the congressional committee 
which is working with the Conference of 
State Governors for a better distribution 
of tax sources among Federal, State, and 
local government. 

During these past 2 years you Members 
of the House have supported me often in 
requests for things my District needed. 
Sometimes you have seemed to give in 
just to get me off your necks. 

So come down and visit the Second 
District of Virginia. An hour’s plane 
ride, a 200-mile drive in your car, or bus, 
boat, and train service are at your con- 
venience. Take a rest—take a look— 
then go home feeling you have spent at 
least some of Uncle Sam’s money wisely 
and well. You will find our people are 
the salt of the earth. Our chambers of 
commerce, our city and county officials, 
as well as the officials of our governmen- 
tal establishments, will appreciate your 
visit and my office in the Federal Build- 
ing will welcome you with open arms. 
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Offers Schools Communism in Action for 


Use as Textbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ELLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following cor- 
respondence from Mr. Ralph Pohek, 
senior consultant, American Wage Earn- 
ers Foundation: 


AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS FOUNDATION, 
Chicago, Ill., August 5, 1948. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN DIRKSEN: Since 
writing you last, the foundation policy board 
has authorized me to renew my offer of free 
c pies of Communism in Action to the col- 
leges, for use as a textbook in various classes 
or as required reading or for reference work. 
Out of the 1,688 colleges to which I made 
this offer in March, I have had requests from 
286 separate schools and colleges, some of 
which have asked for as high as 1,000 copies. 

It is my sincere desire to see every college 
in America adopt this authoritative and fac- 
tual document which, I am told, is the only 
reliable record of the actual workings of 
communism for the last 30 years ever pub- 
lished. The fact that it is a Government pub- 
lication, thoroughly documented by the 
Library of Congress, makes it acceptable for 
use in educational circles, as it consists of 
actual facts rather than the opinions of indi- 
viduals. 

Among the powerful organizations which 
have given considerable publicity to our free 


distribution are the following: The Navy 
League of the United States mentioned it in 
their bulletin and many requests have been 
received from their members; the Polish- 
American Congress distributed hundreds of 
copies at a convention in New York City to 
delegates from all over the East, and the 


California division of the Polish-American 
Congress sent a copy to chapter leaders on 
the west coast with a personal letter in 
Polish, recommending study of this docu- 
ment and suggesting they request extra 
copies of the book for chapter officials. This 
has resulted in hundreds of requests from 
Polish-Americans all over the country and 
much gratifying editorial publicity in Polish 
language newspapers. Also, some very large 
donated ads in those same newspapers. 

The Polish National Alliance, which pub- 
lishes Zgoda, a semimonthly paper which 
has a circulation of over 300,000, has donated 
two good-sized ads in Polish with a coupon 
keyed so that the requests for the document 
go direct to the paper which pays the postage 
and furnishes the envelopes to send the book 
to those requesting it. Karol Piakiewicz, edi- 
tor in chief of Zgoda, has been most coopera- 
tive and helpful along this line. 

The Director of Adult Education of the 
Territory of Hawaii came into my office last 
month, saying he had seen Communism in 
Action in use in the University of Hawaii, to 
which we sent a large supply, and he was 
very much interested in securing a supply 
for his use in his adult education classes, 

The Lions Club at Salinas, Calif., request- 
ed 65 copies, one for each of their speak- 
ers who are making talks throughout the 
State on the menace of communism. These 
were sent them and consideration is being 
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given to further ccoperation with various or- 
anizgations of the same type which furnish 
peakers to cerve clubs. 

Our mutu and highly esteemed friend, 
Charles Burgess, of Geneva, made a powerful 
talk at Elgin to the Kiwanis group and men- 
ned that Communism in Action was avail- 
ee, and he sent me the names of sev- 
] ho came to him after his talk 

-opies. 
news in the press the last few days on 
how r Communist infiltration has 
may, I hope, awaken people to just 


powerful and f 





far reaching this influ- 








ence | become 
I know you will be gratified to learn 
that the demand for Communism in Action 
r ns ste ’, Every mail brings requests 
copies from people of whom we have 
r heard and we are unable to trace the 
ce through which they learned of our 
ee distribution. The overprint on the book, 


1ilable free,” accounts for a 





deal of this. 
» enclosed copy of one of the ads which 
1 the Negro Labor News of Hous- 
a ccounted for many requests 








bi ym readers of this outstand- 
Nerro p ition. These ads were do- 
n d by the publisher of this fine paper, 


R ce 
concluding this letter, I want to say, 
ssman, that I and my associates ex- 
I ) you our deepest thanks and gratitude 
for inspiring what we have been told is one 
of the most important books, on a Vital 
ubject, that has ever been published and 
that it has been a privilege to be able to make 
this free distribution as a contribution to 
real understanding of just what communism 
is in actual practice, in the hope that com- 
prehension of the facts will horrify people 
» that the very sound of the word “‘com- 
munism” will make them decide that they do 
not want any part of it in the United States. 
With all good wishes and many thanks 
’ ine cooperation, I am 








RALPH POHEK, 

Sentor Consultant. 
{From the Negro Labor News, Houston, Tex.] 
WHY AMERICAN LABOR, BUSINESS, FARMERS, AND 
Ic CANNOT EENEFIT UNDER COM- 
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MUNISM 

Can you answer these questions about 
Communism in U.S. 58S. R.? 

Communism in Action, known also as 


Document No. 754, which was pre- 
by the Legislative Reference Service 
f Library of Congress, under the direc- 
tion of Ernest S. Griffiths, at the instance of 
Representative Dmxsen, of Illinois, and 
printed by the United States Government 
Printing Office, answers all these questions 
and hundreds more. One hundred and 
forty pages of fact, not propaganda. 

We are not selling this book. All you have 
to do is to ask for it. It is free, postage paid. 
After you learn the facts about the actual 
workings of communism in practice, you 
can form your own opinion. Send the 
coupon below 

When and how did Bolsheviks seize power 
in Russia? Page 1. 

How does the Soviet production system 
operate? The economic system? Page 7. 

How free is labor under these plans? How 
free are unions? Pages 33-53. 
What kind of wages, hours, 
tions has labor in Soviet? Pages 43-45. 
What are the workers’ living standards? 
The consumers’ standards? Page Gl. 

How much of the national income is spent 








working con- 
di 





on education? Pages 110-116. 

Is leisure time controlled? Pages 117-125. 

Can you own property. sell, bequeath, or 
dispose of } Pages 67, 74, 139 

I ‘re a free market in U. S. S. R.? 
I 139 


Can you safely 
Page 136. 

Do workers have freedom of movement? 
age 51. 

Freedom of choice of occupation? Pages 
50-53. 


criticize the government? 


What is labor discipline in the Soviet? 
Page 52. 

What are “speed kings’? Page 46. 

What are the “heroes of socialist toil’? 


Page 47. 
Can labor leaders lead in Russia? Page 42. 
Who decides what workers get? Page 42. 
How much collective bargaining is per- 
mitted? Page 40. 

Are Soviet unions permitted to strike? 
Page 40. 
What are labor camps? Pages 34, 54-58. 
What is forced labor? Pages 33-36, 54-58. 

Who fixes wages? Pages 35-36, 40. 
Free book to readers of the Negro Labor 
News. 


Get the facts! Read the answers. 


(Write in name and address and mail 
coupon below today.) 
To American Wage Earners Foundation, 


suite 605, 30 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, IIL: 
Please send me a free copy of Communism 
in Action. 





A Statement on Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
have printed in the RecorD a statement 
on Palestine which I have prepared. In 
this statement I trace my many efforts 
in behalf of Palestine and its upbuilding 
as a Jewish homeland, particularly in 
the last three decades from the time of 
the Balfour declaration in 1917 until the 
establishment of the Jewish state Israel 
in 1948. 

The text of my statement follows: 


A STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE SOL BLOOM ON 
HIS EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF PALESTINE 


Palestine and the love of Zion were tradi- 
tionally a part of the life and thinking of 
my family. It was natural and logical that 
it be so because of our deep attachment to 
the religion and faith of our people. My 
parents were orthodox Jews. They were 
raised in the orthodox faith and adhered to 
that faith throughout their lives. From my 
earliest childhood, which goes back more 
than 70 years, I recall having repeated with 
them the age-old prayer “L’shono Habo 
B’Yerusholayim” (next year in Jerusalem). 

To us, both parents and children, Jeru- 
salem was not a mere abstract figure of 
speech or something out of this world, some- 
thing unreal. It was very real, indeed, very 
much a part of our existence. Jerusalem 
was a great dream and a great hope of some- 
thing that was sure to come, sure to be real- 
ized; it was an unshakable belief in the 
ways of God and in eternal justice for the 
Jewish people who have waited patiently for 
2,000 years for this dream to come true. 

But unlike many others who were con- 
tented with merely dreaming and hoping 
for the restoration of Zion and the Holy City 
of Jerusalem, we did something about it in 
our own sMall way. In our house there was 
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always the Zion charity box, hanging in 9 
conspicuous and easily accessible Place in 
the kitchen. Into it Mother would often 
throw a spare coin, particularly on Friday 
evenings just before the lighting of the sap. 
bath candles. This money would syb 
quently be used for the support of poor 
religious scholars and religious institut) 
in the Holy Land. 

This affection for the religious institutions 
of our people in Palestine and the responsi. 
bility to aid in their maintenance was later 
inherited from our parents by their children 
For many decades, after our parents haq 
gone to the Great Beyond, we transr itted 
regularly sums of money directly to these 
institutions in Palestine. Among these 
were the great Bicur Cholim Hospital in 
Jerusalem, which had been founded about 
a century ago by the noted Jewish philan- 
thropist Sir Moses Monteflore; the famous 
Yeshivath Etz-Chaim, with its hundreds of 
rabbinical students and scholars; the various 
Talmud Torah schools offering an elementary 
education to the young; the orphanages, the 
kitchens for the poor, etc. 

It was my sister Ethel who, until her death 
in New York several years ego, had the re- 
sponsibility of sending the family contribu- 
tions at regular intervals to the institutions 
in the Holy Land. A letter addressed to her 
in March 1936 speaks for itself. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. J. M. Richman, the general secre- 
tary of the United Charity Institutions in 
Jerusalem (which incorporates most of the 
religious charitable institutions in the Holy 
City) and reads, in part, as follows: 


ib- 


se- 


ns 








“UNITED CHARITY INSTITUTIONS 
OF JERUSALEM, 
“Jerusalem, March 26, 1936. 
“Miss ETHEL BLoom, 
“New York City. 

“DEAR FRIEND: We beg to acknowledge 
with many thanks the receipt of your very 
kind favor of last month. In reply to your 
question we beg to inform you that your 
dear late mother started sending money to 
our holy institutions as far back as 1894, 
so that it is over 40 years that your worthy 
family is continually supporting our insti- 
tutions, 

“As to your question if there are many 
names on our records who have been send- 
ing longer than you have, we beg to draw 
your attention to the fact that our insti- 
tutions exist in the holy city of Jerusalem 
for nearly a whole century; and it is thus 
only natural that they should have many 
members who have supported our institu- 
tions, they and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, practically for generations. 
Your family, however, is among the distin- 
guished few who not only supported these 
institutions with their own liberal dona- 
tions but did also their best always to make 
other people interested in their holy and 
noble work as well. You probably know that 
not only your late righteous mother did her 
best for our institutions, but so did also 
your late noble father; and it is no doubt a 
great pleasure to both your dear father and 
mother’s souls in Paradise to know they had 
left someone to continue their human and 
noble work in the holy city of Jerusalem. 
May the Lord enable you always to do as 
much good as is your own holy wish and 
desire, and as is undoubtedly the desire of 
your beloved late parents.” 

These philanthropies are continued to this 
day. For many years now I have been a 
member of the: board of directors and spon- 
sors of several of these institutions affiliated 
with the United Charity Institutions of 
Jerusalem. On June 10, 1948, the friends 
and officers of the Bicur Cholim Hospital 
in this country honored me at a testimonial 
dinner in New York on the occasion of my 
25 years of service in Congress and my active 
association with the institutions for the past 
15 years. At that time it was announced that 








the hospital is planning to erect a new wing 
» be called the Sol Bloom Wing. 
so much for the philanthropic relation- 
ip with Palestine. There is also another 
aa e of my work in behalf of Palestine of 
ph ch I am no less proud, namely, my politi- 
cal 1] representations and interventions during 
he past three decades in which we witnessed 

,e rise of modern Palestine and the creation 
u the Jewish state of Israel. The Balfour 
Declar ation of November 2, 1917, with its 
ise of a national home for the Jewish 
le in Palestine, truly electrified Jews 
» world over in that closing period of the 
Fi rst Ww Jorld War. Little did I dream in those 
day 's of rejoicing together with all of Israel 
that within a few short years I would be a 
M em ber of Congress and participate actively 
in many of the events which culminated in 
the establishment of Israel and its recogni- 
tion by the United States. 

~ ef arllest efforts in Congress in the mat- 
ter of Palestine date back to the year 1923, 
almost i the very first days of my entry 
into ‘Congress. Earlier, in 1920, the Allied 
Conference of San Remo granted to Great 
Britain the mandate over Palestine. Two 

; later Congress took initial action on 
the Pal estine question when it approved the 
led Fish-Lodge Resolution of 1922, 
v hich stated that the United States “favors 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” During the 
ensuing 2 years, the United States and Great 
Britain worked out the details of a treaty 
concerning the rights of the two Govern- 
ments and their nationals with reference to 

stine, which was signed at London on 
December 8, 1924, and is therefore some- 
times referred to as “The Convention of 1924.” 
Congress ratified that treaty early in 1925, 
but in the months before we had to do a 

i deal of talking and arguing with our 

lleagues in Congress to convince them that 
was a just cause and in the interests of 
this country. 

To me the Convention of 1924 was an im- 
portant milestone in American-Palestine re- 
lations, because some 15 years later it helped 
to bring this country actively into the inter- 
national effort for a solution of the Pales- 
tine problem and subsequent consideration 
of the problem by the United Nations. The 
most important point of that Convention 
was article 7, which reads: 

“Nothing contained in the present con- 
vention shall be affected by any modification 
vhich may be made in the terms of the man- 
date, as recited above, unless such modifi- 
tion shall have been assented to by the 
United States.” 

In May 1939 the British Government in- 
stituted its famous White Paper policy lim- 
iting Jewish immigration to Palestine to 
75,000 over a period of 5 years ending March 

1, 1944, after which no further Jewish immi- 

ition was to be permitted “unless the Arabs 

{ Palestine are prepared to acquiesce in it.” 
Chere was world-wide resentment and anger 

ainst this policy and, as I reflect over that 
pericd, it becomes clear that that fateful 
decision on the part of Britain was the be- 
ginning of her miserable failure in the Near 
East and her eventual undoing in Palestine. 

Several days after that policy was enun- 

lated by the British Government, we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives to sign a decla- 
ration protesting that Britain's action was not 
in accordance with the Convention of 1924 
because the United States was not consulted. 
rhe first paragraph of that declaration reads: 

“We, the undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, desire to call to the 
attention of the House and the State De- 
partment a declaration of the British Gov- 
ornment announced last Wednesday, May 17, 
which is a clear repudiation of the conven- 

h between the United States and Great 
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Britain with respect to Palestine, dated De- 
cember 3, 1924.” 

I was already chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee then and my name, there- 
fore, appears first on that protest declara- 
tion. 

Four years later, in April 1943, came the 
Bermuda Conference, which brought together 
British and American representatives in an 
effort to work out a program of international 
action to solve the refugee problem. I was 
one of the three American delegates, ap- 
pointed by the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I shall not go into details at this 
point about the Bermuda Conference and its 
failures and accomplishments, but merely 
wish to relate one phase of that effort as it 
concerned Palestine. 

At the time of the Bermuda Conference, 
the British White Paper policy had once more 
year to go before Jewish immigration to 
Palestine would have been completely cut off, 
but by then only a little more than half of 
the 75,000 Jews permitted to enter under the 
terms of the White Paper had beer able to 
reach Palestine because of wartime condi- 
tions. As a result of action which I initiated 
at Bermuda in 1943, the expiration date of 
March 31, 1944, was indefinitely postponed 
by the British Parliament to enable the re- 
mainder of approximately 30,000 Jews to en- 
ter Palestine whenever they reached that 
haven. Thus, the Palestine Jewish popula- 
tion is today greater by some 30,000 people 
because of my effort. 

As the British White Paper policy was 
rapidly approaching the end of its 5-year 
period, the Jews of Palestine and other 
countries were becoming restless and 
alarmed about Britain’s attitude and plans 
for the future. The demand for Britain’s 
complete withdrawal from Palestine and the 
establishment there of a Jewish common- 
wealth became stronger. Finally, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1944, Representative James A. 
Wright, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, and 
Representative Ranulf Compton, a Repub- 
lican from Connecticut, introduced similar 
resolutions that the United States take ap- 
propriate measures to the end that a Jew- 
ish commonwealth be established in Pales- 
tine. 

The resolutions were referred to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and without much loss 
of time I called for hearings by the committee 
on February 8 and 9, 1944 (later also con- 
tinued on February 15 and 16). During this 
brief space of time I prepared a compilation 
of historical documents dealing with the 
Palestine problem in a booklet of about 100 
pages, entitled “The Jewish National Home 
in Palestine.” In it were included such 
documents as the Palestine mandate, the 
1924 Convention, the British White Paper, 
remarks by leading British statesmen oppos- 
ing the White Paper policy, the views of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, etc. 

These hearings aroused much interest and 
comment in the press and American pub- 
lic affairs and contributed vastly to the edu- 
cation of American public opinion on the 
question of Palestine. Furthermore, they 
paved the way for approval of the so-called 
Palestine Resolution by both Houses of Con- 
gress which finally came in December 1945, 
shortly after the war ended. Many letters 
of appreciation came to me after the hear- 
ings had been concluded. One of these, 
written by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, the noted 
American Zionist leader who was himself a 
witness at the hearings, was written only 3 
days after the conclusion of the hearings 
(February 19, 1944) and reads as follows: 

“T have just returned home and I regard 
it as my first pleasant duty to write to you 
and tell you how grateful I and my friends 
are to you for the superb manner in which 
you conducted the historic hearings on the 
Palestine resolution. No one who attended 
those hearings could fail to be impressed 
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by your unfailing fairness, courtesy, and 
good humor. I know that some of the opin- 
ions, which were expressed by some of the 
witnesses were distinctly distasteful to you, 
nevertheless you gave each one his day in 
court. Friend and foe alike of the resolu- 
tion departed with a sense of having been 
given a square deal at your hands. You 
brought high honor to your distinguished 
Office and you reflected credit upon your 
people.” 

The next event where I came face to face 
with the Palestine problem was during the 
San Francisco Conference of the United Na- 
tions in the spring of 1945. The Palestine 
question came up there rather indirectly, 
not before the conference as a whole, but 
in the committee on trusteeship of which 
I was a member. There we succeeded in 
inserting what became known later as Article 
80 of the United Nations Charter in which 
the rights of the Jewish community in Pal- 
estine were safeguarded. That article states 
that “nothing in this chapter should be con- 
strued in and of itself to alter in any man- 
ner the rights of any state or any peoples 
or the terms of existing international in- 
struments to which member states may re- 
spectively be parties.” This means that the 
rights of Jews in and to Palestine, as stated 
in the Balfour Declaration and the League 
of Nations’ mandate, would be protected. 

The significance of this article may fur- 
ther be seen in the following way: Wh ile 
the proposal to safeguard Jewish rights in 
Palestine is in itself no advancement ¢ of the 
Zionist cause, it nevertheless served as a 
guaranty against further whittling away of 
that cause which Britain and the Arab states 
have sought for the past decade since the 
White Paper policy was instituted. Article 
80, it would seem, makes illegal the White 
Paper because it is contrary to the n date 
which specifically guarantees Jewish immi 
gration into Palestine. 

The course of the Palestine problem during 
the past year or two is too well known for a 
detailed account here. After the United Na- 
tions Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
recommended partition of the Holy Land and 
the establishment of a Jewish state I spared 
neither time nor effort to talk with lk 
Americans in the administration and in Con- 
gress on the need for supporting that recom- 
mendation, which was finally announced by 
Herschel Johnson, the American delegate to 
the UN General Assembly, on October 11, 
1947. This effort was then followed up by 
another effort to obtain the support of a 


sufficient number of other countries for the 
necessary two-thirds majority for approval. 
In my own humble way I approached the 


representatives of several countries, includ- 
ing the Philippines, Haiti, Liberia, and oth- 
ers, and in most instances I was successful 
in obtaining their support, and in one or two 
cases their abstention rather than casting a 
negative vote. 

Finally, there is my intercession with Pres- 
ident Truman for the recognition of the 
state of Israel. Two days before the actual 
creation of the Jewish state I had a personal 
talk with President Truman, and later sent 
a lengthy telegram to the President, urging 
him to extend immediate recognition and 
outlining to him my reasons why this step 
should be taken and why the United States 
should be the first country to recognize Israel. 
When the Jewish state was only a few min- 
utes old President Truman extended de facto 
recognition to it, thus becoming the first 
country in the world to recognize an exist- 
ing Jewish state in 2,000 years. My greatest 
moment of delight was on the evening of 
May 14, 1948, in front of the Jewish Agency 
building in Washington, when the flag of 


Israel was raised at the exact moment the 
tine, 


)00-year-old dream, 


Jewish state was born officially in Palest 
) 


In tuls way ! iZing a 2, 
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The struggle for Israel is not over. The 
infant Jewish state in Palestine is still ex- 
periencing a precarious existence hanging in 
ce between war and peace. There 
is still much that the United States, with its 
great tnternational prestige and influence, 
could do to assure the existence of Israel as 
a state and to help bring peace to its war- 
tormented people and to all the people of the 
Near East. Our country can be helpful in 
the following ways: 

1. Extend de jure or full recognition to 
the Jewish state of Israel. 

2. Grant a loan of $100,000,000 to Israel 
to aid in the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons, in the reconstruction of war-devastated 
areas and in bolstering the economy of the 
country. 

3. Sponsor and support Israel's admission 
to the United Nations as an equal member 
of the family of nations. 

4. Remove the embargo on arms shipments 
because its further continuance places the 
United States in the unneutral position of 
indirectly supporting the Arabs. 

5. End Arab aggression and obtain the 
withdrawal of foreign Arab troops from the 
Holy Land whose presence there is threat- 
ening the prestige of the United Nations and 
the peace of the world. 

6. Finally, the United States must be on 
the alert at all times that the Marshall Plan 
funds advanced to Britain and surplus United 
States military equipment which remained 
in British hands should not be diverted to 
Arab countries for possible use against Israel 
now or in the future. 

This is my program and my outline for 
continued efforts in behalf of Palestine in 
the months ahead. This is what I shall 
continue to fight for in the next Congress. 








The Nomination of Thomas C. Buchanan 
to the Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


n 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD a statement 
by me and an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Press on the nomination of 
Thomas C. Buchanan to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
TATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE NOMINATION OF 

THOMAS C. BUCHANAN TO THE FEDERAL POWER 

COMMISSION 

A sidelight, but a very important one, of 
the battle in the Senate in the Eightieth 
Congress over amendment of the Natural 
Gas Act to provide greater profits and higher 
rates to the natural gas pipe-line companies, 
was the refusal of the Republican-controlled 
Senate to confirm the nomination of Thom- 
as C. Buchanan, of Beaver, Pa., to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, 
action, or lack of action, in this in- 

‘1 allied with the fight 











utstanding and public- 
ed expert on utility matters, served 


with distinction for about 10 years on the 
public utility regulatory agency of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. He won an 
enviable reputation as a guardian of the 
public interest in that position. When he 
left the Pennsylvania commission at the ex- 
piration of his term a few years ago, he 
resumed a profitable law career. 

He did not come forward and ask for a 
berth on the Federal Power Commission. 

The position meant a personal financial 
sacrifice. However, he was thrust into this 
nomination by the urgent need for a quali- 
fied man on this commission who knew the 
subject of utility regulation thoroughly, 
who was devoted to the public interest, and 
who could fill a vacancy in the 5-man com- 
mission and thus permit the Commission to 
operate. Prior to his appointment, the 
Commission was divided two-to-two on some 
fundamental aspects of utility regulation. 

Mr. Buchanan patriotically agreed to take 
the position. He was nominated by Pres!i- 
dent Truman, but the nomination never got 
through the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The hearings on that nomination devel- 
oped the unmistakable fact that the op- 
ponents to his confirmation believed the po- 
sition should be filled by someone who shared 
the utility point of view on utility regula- 
tion, who would be amenable to the imposi- 
tion by Commission order of regulatory 
practices proposed in the discredited Rizley 
natural gas bill. These were unmistakable 
factors behind the opposition to the con- 
firmation. 

However, the reasons usually advanced for 
opposing the nomination were that Mr. Bu- 
chanan lacked “judicial temperament” or 
was ‘“‘consumer conscious” and was, perhaps, 
in some way, “socialistic.” 

The nomination was shuffled about in the 
committee and before a subcommittee until 
the very end of the session when it became 
obvious that the Republican leadership of 
the Senate would no longer agree to confirm 
any presidential appointee. Mr. Buchanan 
is now serving on an interim basis. He has 
been treated most unfairly, I believe. 

Here is what the Pittsburgh Press has said 
about this case: 


“THE BUCHANAN CASE 


“Several weeks ago President Truman ap- 
pointed Thomas C. Buchanan, of Beaver, to 
the Federal Power Commission. 

“Mr. Buchanan was recommended for this 
appointed by United States Senator FRANCcIs 
J. Myers and Mayor Lawrence on the basis 
of his experience on the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission. 

“The Beaver lawyer also was one of the re- 
ceivers in the famous Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern Railroad bankruptcy case. He 
got a nice fee for this service, but he and his 
partner did a good job, after the bankrupt 
firm had been bled and bled for many years. 

“Mr. Buchanan's appointment to the Power 
Commission, which he did not solicit, im- 
mediately was the signal for some of the 
pettiest snide politics seen even in Washing- 
ton in a long time. 

“Instead of delving into the serious merits 
of the appointment, the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate Commerce Committee listened 
to a lot of prejudiced witnesses whose 
charges against Mr. Buchanan were trivial, 
frivolous, and disgustingly obscure. 

“They even tried to make out a case to show 
that he had socialistic ideas, and threw out 
clumsy innuendo to the effect that he might 
even be a Communist, 

“Whatever faults Mr. Buchanan may have, 
he never could be accused of flirting with any 
such philosophies. 

“Not since the Howard Hughes investiga- 
tion has a Senate committee made such an 
ass of itself.” 
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Address of Hon. Franklin H. Lichten. 


walter, of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F.H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol. 
lowing address made by me to the Inde- 
pendent Merchant Exporters Association 
in New York City, Thursday, August 5: 


Trading is one of the world’s oldest ayo. 
cations, This ancient and honorable calling 
has contributed immeasurably to the com- 
forts, the security, and the welfare of count- 
less millions of people in all parts of the 
globe. Trade has led to the diffusion of 
knowledge, the advancement of science, and 
the spread of civilization. 

The earliest traders of recorded history 
were known as merchants, and they had 
their agents and brokers. 

In the oldest written law—the Code of 
Hammurabi, an ancient Babylonian ruler who 
held sway prior to the year 2000 B. C.—was 
laid down some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which guide our trade today. 

Section 104 of the code provided: 

“If a merchant give an agent, corn, wool, 
oil, or any other goods to transport, the agent 
shall give a receipt for the amount, and com- 
pensate the merchant therefor. Then he 
shall receive a receipt from the merchant for 
the money that he gives the merchant.” 

Business today is done upon much the same 
order. The manufacturer ships his goods on 
order, The agent or the broker gives the 
manufacturer a receipt for delivery. The 
manufacturer, as the merchant, bills the 
agent or broker. The broker pays the bill by 
check usually and his canceled check 1s the 
receipt. 

Down through the centuries the romance 
of trade is interwoven into history. Did not 
Marco Polo seek the riches of the Far East 
in his travels? Was it not the desire for 
riches and trade which stimulated Chris- 
topher Columbus to search for the fabulous 
wealth of the Indies? Who can forget that 
the Dutch traders bought Manhattan for $20 
and a few trinkets. 

All history recalls that civilization follows 
the trade. Along with civilization trails the 
laws which mankind has evolved to cover the 
rights of person and property and trad 
These laws are not static, but subject to 
change as necessity demands. 

It was once believed that the world in gen- 
eral could achieve greater happiness and 
greater prosperity with no restraint whatso- 
ever upon trade. There was an era of free 
trading, but it did not last long. 

There soon came a time when trade of 4 
competitive character came under the direct 
control of the sovereign. Parties were char- 
tered to trade here, there, and everywhere. 
These chartered parties were given free hand 
to explore and exploit, in the name of the 
sovereign. Here in old Nieuw Amsterdam, one 
of the side lines urged upon the merchant 
traders was the dealing in Negro slaves, which 
was held to be more lucrative than the quest 
for furs. 

The charters issued to the early enter- 
prisers, such as the East India Co., the West 
India Co., the Hudson's Bay Co., and others, 
were the forerunners of our present licens- 
ing systems, wherein the state steps in and 
tells the trader what he can or cannot buy 
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to sell. By the enactment of regulatory 
laws, the state for all practical purposes reg- 
uwlates what the citizen can buy through the 
application of import duties and excise 
taxes. 

When the Thirteen Original Colonies, oper- 
ating under the Articles of Confederation, 
decided to adopt a constitution for the pur- 
pose of forming a more perfect union, estab- 
lishing justice, and promoting the domestic 
tranquillity, they wrote into that document 
the basis for Federal participation by dele- 
gating to the Congress the power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” , 

This provision, together with the power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises gives the Federal Government the 
final say-so in all trade, domestic and foreign. 

To control our interstate trade, the Con- 
gress has set up the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

To regulate our foreign trade the Con- 
gress has enacted various tariff acts, and 
by the act of April 10, 1918, the Congress 
projected the Federal Trade Commission into 
foreign commerce when they required that 
every association which engages solely in 
export trade, within 30 days after its crea- 
tion, shall file with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a verified written statement setting 
forth the location of its offices or places of 
business and the names and addresses of 
all its officers and of all its stockholders or 
members, and if a corporation, a copy of 
its certificate or articles of incorporation 
and bylaws, and if unincorporated, a copy 
of its articles or contract of association, and 
on the Ist day of January of each year 
every association engaged solely in export 
trade shall make and file a like statement 
and of all amendments to or changes in the 
charter, articles of incorporation, bylaws, etc. 

The Federal Trade Commission is further 
empowered by this same act to inquire into 
the business methods and financial opera- 
tions of any company or association engaged 
in forgign trade. 

Now this may seem strange to those who 
see no need for all this so-called red tape 
and Government interference with the ex- 
port trade. 

But business brought about this type of 
legislation by restrictive and monopolistic 
practices which are the very antithesis of 
t 


aw 





ie goals which thinking Americans are 

triving to attain, namely: 

The active promotion of foreign trade and 
participation in foreign business, subject 
only to such limitations as the national de- 
fense and the national economy may require 
and which are necessary to promote the 
general welfare and make more secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

When the Republic was established the 
founding fathers, while keenly alert to all 

he injustices the former colonists had 

suffered, were fearful that here in the the 
new Nation, differences might arise between 
one State and another which would be repug- 
nant to the ideas of a competitive economy. 
Hence they delegated to the Congress the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof and they further specified that no 
tax or duty shall be lald on articles exported 
from any State, and no State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports except which 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws. 

Trade within the United States, therefore, 
enjoys an amount of flexibility that is lim- 
ited only by the statutes prohibiting monop- 
clies and combinations in restraint of trade. 
In the field of foreign trade the situation is 
entirely different. 


The American trader besides having to con- 
tend with the statutes of this country runs 
right smack into the legislative and com- 
mercial practices of other nations, some of 
which have almost-unlimited state control. 


CARTELS 


Many of the European nations encourage 
cartel trade. Ten of the nations that we are 
aiding uncer the European recovery program 
look very kindly upon cartels. 

In Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Switzer- 
land compulsory cartels were or still are 
authorized by law. 

In England, France, and the Netherlands 
East Indies compulsory cartelization was re- 
quired in specified industries. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have special 
cartel commissions. In England, France, and 
the Netherlands East Indies cartels can oper- 
ate without any supervisory legislation. 

Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland strictly supervise the operation 
of their cartels, and in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, and Switzerland all cartel agree- 
ments must be registered with the Govern- 
ment which agrees to protect trade secrets. 

The operations of the cartels in certain 
European nations are strengthened by import 
and exchange controls which make competi- 
tion as we know it here highly impracticable. 

Our own lawmakers have tried to encourage 
foreign trade for years, Through the medium 
of reciprocal trade agreements, loans from 
the Export-Import Bank, credits for the pur- 
chase of surplus property from the War 
Assets Administration and the Office of For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, grants in aid 
under United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and many other ways. 

However, when the Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 395 last December 30, the Congress 
conferred upon the President of the United 
States the most unusual authority to use 
“price criteria” in the licensing of exports, 
either by giving preference among otherwise 
comparable applications to those which pro- 
vide the lowest prices, or in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, by fixing reasonable mark-ups 
in export prices over domestic prices. 

When the application of this section of 
Public Law 395 was announced by the Office 
of International Trade in the Department of 
Commerce, the Small Business Committee of 
the House was almost immediately besieged 
with calls from exporters who had been 
caught in the middle of bona fide transac- 
tions demanding some form of relief. 

The apparent injustice of the situation, 
that is ex post facto application of this new 
authority to. deals then pending between 
American exporters and their clients or cus- 
tomers, caused the Honorable WALTER C. 
PLOESER to immediately schedule hearings on 
the matter, and he simultaneously introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives (H. R. 
5470) repealing that section of Public Law 
395 dealing with price criteria. Within the 
space of only 3 weeks this bill which was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had cleared the Rules Committee and 
was passed by the House of Representatives. 
However, the bill never was passed by the 
Senate, so we have price criteria still with us 
as an instrument of those who seek to take 
the profit out of our foreign trade or restrict 
it %o narrow limits. However, the OIT in ac- 
knowledgment of the thinking of Congress, 
and because of a mass of protests did correct 
the situation on May 18, by their Export Bul- 
letin 457 in which they said, “The provision 
of section 3 (b) of Public Law 395 (80th 
Cong.) regarding price will be applied as one 
of the licensing criteria only when the ex- 
port price for the specific commodity is obvi- 
ously excessive. Commodity advisory panels 
or commodity advisory committees will be 
consulted whenever possible in determining 
What constitutes obviously excessive prices. 
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The new bulletin makes it clear that ex- 
port licenses will not be denied because the 
prices shown on license applications are 
slightly higher than those quoted on other- 
wise comparable applications. 

Our committee will continue to be on the 
alert against unfairness to our exporters be- 
cause in protecting them we protect genuine 
trade with other countries. We object to 
Government agencies such as Commodity 
Credit, War Surplus, Agriculture, and Treas- 
ury furnishing commodities to foreign gov- 
ernments under ECA. We feel that the busi- 
nessmen of the United States who are tra- 
ditional traders, should be permitted to carry 
on their business free of Government com- 
petition. 

Our committee stands ever ready to correct 
inequities which inflict hardship on free 
enterprise. When we fail in that endeavor, 
then our existence as a committee will be 
subject to early termination. 


HOW BIG IS OUR FOREIGN TRADE? 

As our country improved its industrial 
techniques and its manufacturing processes, 
American goods came to be known the world 
over for their qualities and perfection. It 
was but natural that foreign trade would 
grow regardless of the competition expected 
from the highly industrialized countries of 
Europe. 

From 1930 to 1947, during the early days 
of the depression and down through the pe- 
riod of preparation and participation in 
World War II, our exports totaled $103,369,- 
352,000 while imports were $52,937,976,000, 
leaving a trade balance in favor of our coun- 
try amounting to more than $50,000,000,000. 

This looks like a very healthy situation. 
But is it? 

More than thirty-three billion of our favor- 
able trade balances was created from 1941 to 
1946 under lend-lease program. 

Another two billion six hundred and sixty 
million can be chalked up as our contribu- 
tion to UNNRA and the balance to other en- 
terprises which have drained off over $55,- 
000,900,000 in goods and services from the 
United States, and which today make up a 
large portion of the tax burden we all are 
called upon to shoulder, 

So much for our foreign trade. 

Now I wish that it were in my province 
to give you a word of encouragement and 
good cheer at this time. But frankly, I must 
confess that the outlook is not too good. 
The time is rapidly approaching when our 

yovernment will either have to forego its 
charitable enterprises in foreign lands, and 
look after our own domestic economy, or we 
face serious repercussions here at home. 
The American people are dissatisfied with 
programs that drain away their earnings, 
create shortages and increase the cost of liv- 
ing. 

We are pledged to help certain of the Euro- 
pean nations get back on their feet, but we 
are pledged to no more than this. We can- 
not afford a continuing world-wide relief pro- 
gram and your representatives in the Con- 
gress know this full well. 

For the future, exporters may expect to do 
business along narrowly defined channels. 
We will be able to export this year from our 
surpluses, according to committee 
and data, the following supplies: 

1. Three hundred and thirty million 
pounds of fats and oils out of 5,870,000,000 
pounds needed by the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries. 

2. Two million four hundred thousand 
bales of raw cotton out of 6,057,000 bales 
needed. 

3. Six million five hundred and seventy 
thousand metric tons of bread and coarse 
grains cut of 23,228,000 metric tons needed. 





figures 
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4. One hundred and thirty-five million 
pounds of cheese out of 500,400,000 pounds 
néeded, 

5. Fifteen thousand metric tons or 33,060,- 
000 pounds of meat out of 2,243,000 metric 
tons needed. 

6. Three hundred and twenty million 
pounds of dried whole milk out of 688,000- 
000 pounds needed. 

7. Twenty-five million metric tons of coal 
of a possible 50,000,000 metric tons required. 

8. Twenty thousand quintals of leather out 
of 200,000 quintals required. 

We have plenty of drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals for export, 

We will also have limited quantities of rice 
and lumber for export. 

With respect to steel, although we ex- 
ported more than 6,500,000 tons of steel and 
steel-mill products last year, the demands of 
our own economy are growing so rapidly 
that not over 4,000,000 tons will be available 
for export during 1948, and even that quan- 
tity pinches small business at many points. 

We have tobacco in abundance, raisins by 
the tons and can supply all the export re- 
quirements of these commodities. 

And now we come down to coal. We have 
been carrying coals to Newcastle for quite 
some time, and will probably continue to do 
so until the coal miners of Wales, the Saar, 
and of Poland are provided with new and bet- 
ter equipment with which to increase their 
production. 

So while the coal-export business may re- 
main good, the prospects for coal-mining 
machinery for export also seem excellent. 

Besides the items mentioned there are 
thousands of small manufactured articles 
like hand tools, etc., which exporters will 
be called upon to furnish. It is this small 
business, the nuisance end, if you please, 
which calls for much attention with small 
chances of profit. 

You gentlemen of the trading fraternity are 
to be congratulated upon the fortitude with 
which you have measured up to your respon- 
sibilities as businessmen and as Americans. 
I hope that at some not too far distant day 
the world will again arrive at that normalcy 
for which we all yearn and that you may 
each and every one then enjoy the full fruits 
of your labors in the fields of foreign trade. 





Oid-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, the high 
cost of living and of housing has caused 
more suffering among the old people, 
whose livelihood depends upon social se- 
curity, than among any other class. 
These are no longer able to make their 
own living. Their industrial and pro- 
ductive period is in the past. 

While the cost of living and housing 
has more than tripled on an average, the 
amounts of the grants for the aged have 
remained about the same, These range 
from $14 to $37 in the average case, de- 
pending upon the State’s contribution. 
While the last Congress gave a small in- 
crease, it is not, however, in keeping with 
the increased cost of living. 

The trouble with social security is that 
those who favor it are divided into too 


many different camps. One group wants 
this and another group wants that. The 
majority of the Members of Congress 
know and feel that the present grants are 
altogether insufficient. If all the fac- 
tions would get together and work defi- 
nitely for one bill or one plan, then they 
could achieve reasonable results. 

While the Truman administration is 
making loans and gifts to inefficient, and 
in some cases, grafting foreign govern- 
ments, it has woefully neglected the old 
people. They are among the forgotten 
people. While the administration is 
feeding some able-bedied foreigners, too 
lazy to work, it has permitted the aged 
to go hungry, and in some cases ill-clad 
and ill-housed, It has been, and is, “for- 
eigners preferred, Americans forgotten.” 

It is time that Congress and the Presi- 
dent realize that our old people created 
the wealth that the President is so lav- 
ishly giving away to other nations. It 
is time for us all to realize that it was 
the pioneering spirit and hardships of 
these people that made the foreign gifts 
and loans possible. 

We all know that what little old-age 
assistance we have is the result of the 
Townsend movement. But for this 
movement, the aged would at present 
be given very little, if any, considera- 
tion. It was this movement that made 
the Nation conscious of its duty to the 
people who created its wealth—to the 
people who created the wealth with 
which we won World WarsI and Il. It 
was this movement that awakened and 
quickened our conscience to the respon- 
sibility and the duty the Nation owes 
to its elderly people. 

During the special session of Congress 
a large group of Members met and urged 
an increase in grants to the aged. These 
Members insisted that the existing old- 
age assistance was not sufficient in many 
cases to keep body and soul together. 
They felt it did not afford security. They 
realized that it does not give freedom 
from want or freedom from fear of in- 
security. They felt that the special ses- 
sion of Congress should increase these 
grants to not less than $60 a month as 
immediate relief. This $60 to be made 
free from the usual red tape. 

Under the present Federal law, the 
State must match dollar for dollar the 
amount paid to the aged by the Federal 
Government. All States required the 
aged to assign their homes or other 
property or interests they have to the 
State welfare board in order to get as- 
sistance, and the Federal Government 
demands one-half of the amount recov- 
ered from this source. 

In short, the present old-age assist- 
ance law is not a home preserver, but a 
home wrecker. The Federal Govern- 
ment joins hands with the States that 
require the assignment of the home, and 
in many cases takes the home from the 
children after the parents pass on. This 
practice should be condemned. It is in- 
human, cruel, and brutal. A nation’s 
strength depends upon its home owners. 
We need more, not less, home owners. 

The Federal and State Governments 
demand proof that the persons applying 
for assistance have no relatives or 
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friends who will take care of them, I) 
other words, they must prove that they 
are paupers before they can get relief. 
Such humiliating and shameful red tape 
should be cut out. The truth is that we 
require more proof of the inability of oyy 
aged to support themselves than we do 
of foreigners. This procedure is too 
niggardly and too un-American, |, 
must not be continued. 

I repeat that under the present Ojq. 
Ase Assistance Act, in some cases the 
State and Federal Governments pay a; 
little as $14 per month to aged indivjq- 
uals without any other income, Surely 
now that the purchasing power of our 
dollar is worth only 39 cents as com- 
pared with the purchasing power of the 
100-cent dollar of 1937 and 1939, we a] 
realize that no one can, in any part of 
the country, live on the American stanq- 
ard on $14 a month. 

Personally, I feel that the phrase “old- 
age pension” — old-age assistance — 
should be changed to “old-age, compen- 
sation.” We know that every person 
who has worked at a useful occupation 
from the age of 18 to the age of 60 has 
created enough new wealth to last for 
the rest of his lifetime. It matters not 
what kind of work such a person per- 
formed. It makes no difference whether 
such work was agricultural, educational, 
industrial, or professional, or whether it 
was in raising a family. The public got 
the benefit. 

We also have with us those who are 
totally physically disabled. These are 
unable to make a living at any stage of 
life. They must be taken care of by the 
public. The best and cheapest way to 
take care of these, unless they are mental 
cases or living in a penal institution, is 
direct assistance. Their disability is not 
voluntary. It is not their fault. They 
are in a world where human instinct tells 
us that they should be taken care of and 
life made secure and pleasant as far as 
possible. 

Congress has already made a study and 
survey of this whole subject. It knows 
that the care of the aged is a Federal 
responsibility. The Government, as a 
whole, must become interested in the 
physical well-being of all its citizens. 
When that happens, then we need not 
fear communism. Then we need not 
fear fascism or nazism. ‘These “isms” 
all come from poverty. Poverty and 
misery are the seed beds in which com- 
munism prospers and grows. 

Let us give to the aged sufficient com- 
pensation for their past labor so that 
their sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters will be glad to take care of them. 
When that is done, there will be no room 
for communism or fascism. Love of 
country and love of Government will be 
spontaneous. The machinery to com- 
pensate the aged must be made more 
simple. There must not be weeks of de- 
lay, or red tape without end, or a waste 
of time and money in compensating the 
aged for past services. 

If our form of government is to con- 
tinue as a republic, then it must keep 
abreast of civilization. If we are to 
avoid communism, fascism, or nazism, 
then we must take a greater interest in 
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all of our citizens. We must assure to 
the aged freedom from fear. We must 
assure to all our people future security— 
freedom from want. We must remember 
that those who created the wealth of this 
Nation are entitled to at least some 
return when they reach the age of in- 
ability—as a rule at the age of 60. 

If our Government can give $40,000,- 
000,000, since the war, to foreign na- 
tions—even billions to liquidators of 
other nations’ people—then it is time 
that we take care of our aged, who 
created the wealth which our adminis- 
tration so lavishly distributes to other 
countries. 

I hope that the group that met during 
the special session will meet again at 
the opening of the Eighty-first Congress. 
I hope that with them will be the leaders 
of the various groups who favor an in- 
telligent old-age compensation, and that 
together we may accomplish the result 
that long ago should have been accom- 
plished—that is, get an intelligent old- 
age compensation law enacted. 





False Prophets and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
indebted to Drew Pearson for having 
delved into the realm of the not too 
distant past to unearth and revive 
statements of “very important people” 
whose faces must now be red, These 
statements concerning OPA are, of 
course, ineradicable and of record. They 
were frequently made before their own 
conventions or before congressional com. 
mittees and disseminated for public con- 

umption by the press throughout the 
country. They might have been for- 
gotten temporarily but now that they 
are brought to mind we wonder whether 
they were made by fools or false proph- 
ets—by rascals or honest men. One 
thing we do know is that they were 
wrong, dead wrong, and with the result 
that the great mass of our people have 
been victimized for the benefit of a rela- 
ively few who stood to profit by the 
death of OPA. 

They were, of course, not made by 
prophets, but by self-professed experts 
and industrial leaders. They are sup- 
posed to be authoritative to the extent 
that Congress was expected to pay heed 
to these gratuitous, and in those cited in- 
stances, specious, if not dishonest expres- 
sions. The irresponsible and far-fetched 
reflections of selfish interests can be and 
have always been made with impunity. 
Today Congress is held to blame, or at 
least those who voted to kill or make im- 
potent OPA, for having followed the 
Wrong advice. Those who appeared as 


experts, leaders, or advisers disappeared 


into the dim forgotten past. No one re- 
members their names or the capacity in 
which they appeared until they are un- 
covered by the prowling experts of the 
press, like Drew Pearson. Here are a few 
specimens of misrepresentation. Some 
are better than others but all can be 
classed as gems. Here is a juicy one by 
Wesley Hardenberg, president of the 
American Meat Institute, which today 
offers little consolation for the high prices 
of meats: 

What its needed is for Congress to do away 
entirely with all OPA meat and livestock price 
regulations of every description so that con- 
sumers again may get the kind of meat they 


want, when they want it, at a fair competitive 
market. 


If John E. Jaeger, president, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, knew as 
little about groceries as he did about OPA 
and the future, by now he most likely 
should .be out of the grocery business. 
Read what he had to say: 

We [retail grocers] feel that the time has 
arrived when * * * action must be 
taken * * * to prevent renewal of the 
Price Control Act. Competition will benefit 


the consumer by making available ample food 
at reasonable prices, 


Arthur Bruce, president, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, in 
view of high prices and housing short- 
ages, not only goes out on the limb but 
actually cuts himself down. Read what 
he had to say prior to June 30 of 1946: 

I am personally of the opinion that we 
would be better off if the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration were to die a natural death 
June 30. 


The automobile-wise and _price- 
conscious American people can get a 
good laugh out of the prophetic remarks 
of Robert R. Wason, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
even while paying through the nose. 

If OPA is finally dead, women * * * 
will now use the canned meats and other 
goods they have on their shelves to see them 
through any temporary period of price rises. 
If OPA is eliminated entirely, prices of auto- 
mobiles may be expected to reach normal 
within 6 months, while rents might take at 
least a year. 


Have you gotten your automobile yet? 
If so, at what price? 

Here’s another “unbiased opinion” by 
an expert, Al Guckenberger, executive 
secretary, New York State Food Mer- 
chants Association: 

Prices * * * will level off shortly as 


they had begun to do last August before 
controls were reimposed. 


To cap the climax, read the temperate 
reference of Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, who through 
a most powerful and successful lobby 
were able to prevent enactment of ef- 
fective housing legislation. Here is his 
opinion: 

We've got a gang in power who thinks 
solely of the consumer, and usually in terms 
of protecting him, 


Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to 
be wise. Silence in these cited instances 
might rightfully be golden, 
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A Free Economy, the Only Source of 
Ample Food and Shelter—Four Thou- 
sand Years of Failure of Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want very briefly to give you 
a little sketch of 4,000 years of uninter- 
rupted failure of price controls as applied 
in the experience of nations from the 
beginning of civilization. We have heard 
from time to time that our experience 
with price controls dates from Leon Hen- 
derson, or from 1942. 

That American passion for economic 
freedom has deep roots in our history 
becomes clear when one reads the words 
of the president of Princeton, John 
Witherspoon, in a letter to George Wash- 
ington: 

Fixing the prices of commodities has been 
attempted by law in several States among us, 
and it has increased the evil it was meant to 
remedy, as the same practice has done since 
the beginning of the world. 


Is that really true? What does the 
historical experience of mankind teach 
about this fundamental issue, which 
touches the life of every man, woman, 
and child? 


CONTROLS TRIED 4,000 YEARS AGO 


The temptation for people in power 
to tamper with prices and production 
seems to be a very ancient human game. 
Thus, in the Laws of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylon—2285-2242 B. C.—we find 
wage controls for boatmen, reapers, 
threshers, shepherds, laborers, artisans, 
bricklayers, tillers, stone cutters, milk- 
men, and carpenters. Regulated also 
were builders’ fees and warehousing, as 
well as rental of cows in milk, calves, 
oxen, wagons, and freight and passenger 
boats. On the basis of historical evi- 
dence, we know that ancient history, 
throughout the changing centuries, is 
characterized by a never-ending succes- 
sion of popular upheavals against 
tyrannical rules and regulations im- 
posed upon the people from above. This 
continued strife reveals one of the fun- 
damental themes of human history— 
a struggle between regimentation and 
freedom. 

We find later laws in ancient history, 
like, for example, the Hittite Code—1350 
B. C.—which was discovered in Baghaz 
Koi in Asia Minor, that attempted to 
establish provision for wages and prices. 
The very fact that such laws had to be 
abolished or drastically revised under 
popular pressure indicates that even in 
ancient times rulers met with deep- 
seated resentment against their attempts 
to block the activities and trade of their 
citizens. 

ROME HAD FREEDOM 

History tells us that the Roman Re- 
public, under a constitution guarantee- 
ing freedom, became the envy of the 
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“barbarians” of other countries. Its 
soldiers were increasingly victorious in 
their conflicts with the half-hearted mer- 
cenaries of neighboring nations that 
enjoyed little freedom. The glory that 
was Rome extended throughout what is 
now western Europe and northern Africa 
because Rome was the center of freedom. 
There were no planned economies. As 
Gibbon tells us, freedom, honor, and jus- 
tice were universally recognized virtues. 
And the freedom of Rome extended to its 
colonies. 

The recurrent famines of earlier days 
were experienced with less and less fre- 
quency. Rome gave the civilized world 
highest standard of living then 
known to mankind. But what hap- 
pened? The leaders reached out for 
power. The republic became an empire. 
At first the emperors were cautious. 
They talked freedom as they planned a 
police state. Gibbon says, “Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed 
by names; nor was he deceived in his 
expectation, that the senate and the 
people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom. A 
feeble senate and enervated people 
cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing 
illusion.”’ And so the people were fooled 
by bread and circuses. They looked to 
the government to supply more and more 
of their needs. Production declined 
everywhere. Prices skyrocketed. 

ROMAN CONTROLS FAILED MISERABLY 


the 


Emperor Diocletian decided to main- 
tain his popularity with promises to fix 
prices and reduce the cost of living. So 
in A. D. 301, he issued an imperial edict 
fixing the prices of commodities for the 
whole Roman Empire. His grandiose 
scheme was ushered in with a fanfare of 
benevolent propaganda. In fact, in the 
preface to the edict, the Roman Emperor 
shows an insight into the laws of psycho- 
logical propaganda technique which is as 
startling as it is up to date. He assures 
his people that the coming economical 
control system is built on the highest mo- 
tives of making the whole nation partic- 
ipate “in the blessings of that peace for 
which we have laboriously striven.” He 
continues that in order to make this 
price-fixing system work, it is necessary 
for the rulers like “watchful parents of 
the whole human race” to help the peo- 
ple with remedies from above, and that 
such measures have become necessary, 
since humanity cannot achieve such good 
results by its own free action. 

The edict goes on to explain how the 
people have become greedy; how exorbi- 
tant profits were being made; how mo- 
nopoly was running wild, and the people, 
therefore, needed protection from foes 
within as well as foes without. The only 
cure was a complete over-all control of 
focd, clothing, wages, and so forth. 
Reading the list of commadities which 


that day, Maximianus, to take control 
of, nishingly like our own mod- 
ern OPA lists: Farm products, dyes, 
needles, feathers, filling for upholstery, 


reads ast 


seeds, wine, oi!, meat, poultry, fats, sea 
food, building timber, wooden posts, 
finished wagons, agricultural imple- 
ments, and so on ad infinitum. 


In order to enforce his imperial law, 
Diocletian built up a huge bureaucracy 
to administer his universal price-control 
system. A contemporary observer has 
characterized the situation in the follow- 
ing words: “The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, of officers, and of servants 
who filled different departments of the 
state, multiplied beyond the example of 
former times.” 

The price-control police forces of 
Diocletian had as their legal weapon, 
severe penalties against any breach of 
the law. Death was the punishment for 
those who dared sell above maximum 
prices. Death also for the buyer who 
aided and abetted him. Death, too, for 
those who bought and sold illegal stocks. 
However, human nature being what it is, 
these penalties did not affect the general 
picture, and no bureaucratic machinery 
or legal apparatus could prevent a com- 
plete break-down of the law of supply 
and demand with all the economic and 
social evils resulting from it. 

Economic historians of the Roman 
Empire find that a situation developed 
which was as tragic as it was prophetic. 
Because the scarcity of production was 
heightened by the interference from 
price-control laws, prices on consumers’ 
goods in the actual market rose to catas- 
trophic heights. The control system 
which was put into operation to combat 
inflation, in this manner actually cre- 
ated inflationary trends which broke the 
backbone of the economic life of a great 
empire. Everywhere the results soon 
became visible: Building and construc- 
tion stopped entirely. The arts and sci- 
ences fell into decay to such an extent 
that modern historians can recognize 
immediately the crudity and purility of 
the craftsmanship of this period. Artis- 
tic creativeness and inventive skill did no 
longer thrive in this new atmosphere of 
economic tyranny. 

History goes on to point out that while 
the economic waste was incredible the 
trades sank to ever lower levels. Poverty 
was created among the broad masses, 
while the merchants and small entre- 
preneurs were impoverished into bank- 
ruptcy. Landowners and manufactur- 
ers, Who were the hardest hit, lost inter- 
est in a system of economic slave control 
that took away the private inventiveness 
and enterprise of the human genius. 

In the realm of agriculture the situa- 
tion became so bad that the Emperor 
found it necessary to order the farmers 
and the farm laborers controlled by serf- 
dom under state supervision. That this 
measure could only lead to a worsening 
of the agricultural situation is perfectly 
explainable by the well-known historical 
law, that soil tilled by slave labor never 
yields abundant fruits such as land culti- 
vated by free farmers. 

To meet this general extremity of na- 
tional economics, the Emperor, therefore, 
naturally turned to the device which is 
as common as it is artificial, namely, of 
exorbitant taxation. Taxes and surtaxes 
multiplied in a hopeless effort to fill an 
ever-empty treasury. 

Thus ends the only total price-control 
system which the history of the Roman 
Empire records. Diocletian alone, of all 
the Roman emperors, was foolish enough 
to attempt it. If he had listened to the 
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history of his empire he might have ob. 
served how earlier attempts of partig] 
price fixing under emperors like Tiberius, 
Commodus, and Alexander Severus aj] 
had broken down. However, like many 
panic-stricken tyrants in the history of 
mankind, Diocletian apparently fancied 
that, if the price-control system only 
could be made totalitarian and fool. 
proof, it would work where partial at- 
tempts have broken down. He lived to 
see the tragic mistake of his economic 
tyranny over a whole nation’s life, since 
his experiment ended with such a com. 
plete failure that the edict had to be re- 
pealed as useless and unenforceable, 
Soon after the poverty-stricken and in- 
dignant people forced his abdication, on 
May 1 A. D. 305. 

The more serious lesson of this Roman 
price-control experiment is grasped, how- 
ever, only if one realizes that its long- 
range effect on the Roman Empire was 
directly connected with the economic de- 
struction of the greatest empire of an- 
cient history. As the historian, Jules 
Toutain, has pointed out, the economic 
break-down of the Roman Empire made 
it fall an easy prey to the attack of the 
barbarians who, a few generations later, 
poured in over the borders of the Empire 
south of the Danube and west of the 
Rhine. What had once been a proud 
and great nation had deteriorated into 
a mass of people which had lost both the 
preductive initiative and the national 
self-esteem which make a people Strong 
and healthy. One of the fundamental 
laws of national defense is that only a 
nation in which freedom has been pre- 
served under law is able and willing to 
take up arms in defense of human rights 
and human dignity. 

Upon the grave of the Roman Empire 
the well-known historian, Samuel Dill, 
of Oxford, has written the following epi- 
taph, which we may do well to remember: 

The system of bureaucratic despotism, 
elaborated finally by Diocletian and Constan- 
tine, produced a tragedy in the truest sense, 
such as history has seldom exhibited: In 
which, by an inexorable fate the claims of 
fancied omnipotence ended in humiliating 
paralysis of administration; in which deter- 
mined effort to remedy social evils only ag- 
gravated them until they became unen- 
durable; in which the best intentions of the 
cenfral power were, generation after genera- 
tion, mocked and defeated alike by irresisti- 
ble laws of human nature and by hopeless 
perfidy and corruption in the servants of 
government. 


It is not surprising that kings, who 
were notorious for their excessive ego- 
tism, should be found in the list of rulers 
bent upon price control. There is Philip 
IV, of France, who, in 1306, antedated 
Hitler’s Jewish pogroms by six centuries, 
and who created a dire scarcity of wheat, 
bread, and clothing throughout his na- 
tion by his price-control system. 

There are English kings, like Henry 
III and George II, who tampered with 
prices of grain and bread until Parlia- 
ment rose up in indignation and repealed 
these royal price-control attempts. 

There was Edward II, who, on an is- 
land like England, hit upon the ridiculous 
scheme of safeguarding production level 
on sea food by a control system which 
Was inaugurated as a benefit for the peo- 
ple, but actually turned out to be such 
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an impossible flop that all fish disap- 
peared from the markets in the British 
- FRINCH CONTROLS FAILED 

A complete survey of ancient, medi- 
eya!, and modern price-control systems 
proves that they created scarcity instead 
of production and ill-will instead of co- 
operation. One of the most illustrious 
and meaningful examples of this histori- 
cal law we find as we turn to the history 
of the French Revolution. 

When the leftists of that day—the 
Jacobins—decided to destroy French cul- 
ture and French enterprise, they made 
use of the old tyrannical medium of a 
violent price control. Being experts in 
revolutionary technique, they chose to 
place iron control upon 39 necessities of 
life under the agency called committee 
of public safety. 

The picture of what happened to the 
French revolutionary price-control sys- 
tem runs true to pattern. 

As one historian, Andrew 
hite, wrote in 1876: 
The first result of the maxium was that 
every means was taken to evade the fixed 
price imposed, and the farmers brought in 
as little produce as they possibly could. This 
increased the scarcity, and the people of the 
large cities were put on an allowance. Tickets 
were issued authorizing the bearer to obtain 
the official prices a certain amount of 
bread or sugar or soap or wood or coal to cover 
immediate necessities. 


Dickson 
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As another historian reports this era: 


Prices were fixed. Any attempt to prof- 
lteer on necessities was made punishable by 
death. To break all opposition, the terror 
was established. The tribunal revolution- 
aire began sending scores of innocent people 
to the guillotine every day. Between March 

f 1793 and July of 1794 nearly 3,000 people 
were executed in Paris and about 15,000 in 
the provinces. At Nantes three or four thou- 
sand prisoners were thrust into old boats 
that were sunk in the middle of the river; 
at Lyon they were shot down in groups of 
as many as 200 at a time. 

The Civil War of the Vendee began in 
1793. Insurrection against the revolution- 
ary government spread into Poitou, Anjou, 
nd Brittany, Threat of famine compelled 
the rationing of food. There was much dis- 
content on that account. The Hebert group 
attempted to incite the famished people to 
an attack on the convention. Robespierre 
acted swiftly. Hebert and his chief lieu- 
tenants went to the guillotine. That was in 
March 1794. 

Robespierre, then 35, became the uncon- 
ested master of the situation. From April 
to July 1794, his authority was unchallenged. 
He moved rapidly toward his goal of com- 
plete social equality. It was ordered that 
the confiscated properties of enemies of the 
republic should be given to deserving pa- 
its. Saint-Just was charged with this 
cistribution, and was authorized to revise 
the code of social institutions in the interest 
of pure democracy * * ® trial by jury 
was denied to those suspected of conspiracy 
and the tribunal was authorized to make 
idemnations without the hearing of wit- 
hesses. Heads began to fall faster than 
ever, It was the Great Terror. In 45 days 
there were 1,285 executions. 
The Great Terror was an expression of 
bespierre’s impatience to realize his ideal 
tate. He wished to destroy all opposition 
the establishment of social and economic 
equality. But he had overreached himself, 
Che razor of the republic began to lose its 
popularity. The pitiless apostle of liberty, 
lraternity, and equality began to lose pres- 
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tige. The word 
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“tyrant” was murmured. 
On July 28, 1794, Robespierre and 
his brother, Saint-Just, and 19 others were 
executed. That ended the terror, and it all 
but ended the republic. Democracy had fol- 
lowed autocracy to the guillotine. The 
death of Robespierre ended the dream of 
pure democracy and equality. Noman dared 
to espouse the perilous cause that had 
brought death to its devotees. The Robes- 
plerre legislation in the interest of equality 
was either suppressed or ignored and, to the 
delight of the merchants, price control was 
abandoned, 


All price fixers do not meet so violent 
an end as that of Robespierre but the 
wrath of the hungry and disillusioned 
people always descends upon them. 

A sigh of relief and a new spirit of 
self-governed activities swept through 
France. The farmers plowed and plant- 
ed, and during the month of July 1795 
they could once again harvest their crops 
as free men after the disastrous and neg- 
ative years of revolutionary price con- 
trol. Liberty had conquered once more. 


EARLY AMERICAN OPA'S 


Coming now to the United States, we 
find the resistance to Government tam- 
pering with the laws of supply and 
demand greatest of all. A limited price 
control was attempted during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, but the alert and 
freedom-loving citizens, taught by ex- 
perience, soon totally rejected this Gov- 
ernment interference with the economic 
life of the States. 

Led by Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, the New England States went in 
for regulating prices early in the Revolu- 
tionary War. This emergency measure 
was motivated quite as much by the fact 
that the Continental currency lost its 
monetary value as by the self-evident 
fact that British blockade created a 
severe shortage of consumers’ goods. 
The inevitable result was that the 1774 
price level soon broke down, and as early 
as the spring of 1777 Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire were forced 
to raise the level for maximum prices. 
In Rhode Island, however, the town of 
Providence objected strenuously. It di- 
rected its representatives in the legisla- 
ture to fight such measures, as they cre- 
ated scarcity and produced animosity. 

In Connecticut, Governor Trumbull 
warned in a public statement: 

If we affix a low price to provisions and 
articles of importation we shall find that the 
farmer will cease to till the ground for more 
than is necessary for his own subsistence, 
and the merchant will not risk his fortune 
on a small and precarious prospect of gain. 


The good Governor was really advocat- 
ing what later generations prefer to call 
controlled inflation, even though he 
must be excused for not knowing the 
modern devices of economic deception 
called farm subsidies and cost-plus con- 
tracts. 

Soon the States, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, began to 
labor under keen misgivings, however, 
that the price control as such was a de- 
ceptive technique. This discovery led 
to an interstate convention being called 
in New Haven in January 1778. The 
war was still raging and the longed-for 
victory for independence still did seem 
far away. In a stampede of economic 
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panic, the delegates voted, therefore, to 
adopt a price advance of 75 percent 
above the 1774 price level. 

What was meant to be a radical cure 
threatened to become a disaster, since a 
run-away inflation soon began to encom- 
pass the national economic life. The 
Continental Congress very quickly re- 
alized that it had to reverse its policy in 
order to avert sure economic doom, In 
its meeting of April 8, 1778, it declared, 
therefore, to the sorely tried war-torn 
Nation: 

It hath been found by experience that 
limitation on the prices of commodities is 


not oniy ineffective for the purpose proposed, 
but likewise productive of very evil conse- 
quences to the great detriment of the public 
service and grievous oppression of indi- 
viduals. 


The courageous and wise pronounce- 
ment by the Continental Congress had 
a reassuring effect upon the States. In 
fact, so much so that price fixing was 
permitted to lapse for about a year. 
During this period, the American people 
discovered that price fixing could not 
serve as a Safeguard against the heavy 
inflation which their just War of Inde- 
pendence gave them to carry as an addi- 
tional price for freedom. They recog- 
nized this as an economic fact which 
proved that, measured in money values, 
they all were becoming poorer as to- 
gether they were winning their freedom. 

In 1779, the last brief attempt was 
made at price fixing as a remedy to con- 
trol a deeply wounded war economy. On 
May 25, 1779, the town of Boston adopted 
a price schedule for 15 articles on a 
month-to-month basis. And in July of 
the same year, a State convention at 
Concord adopted a general price level, 
stipulating that “‘violators were to have 
their names published in the newspapers 
as enemies of the country.” The back- 
ground for this threat against violators 
was, of course, the fact that the very out- 
come of the whole war hung in the bal- 
ance. 

Yet, even so, history records that pen- 
alties were rarely imposed. Indeed, the 
laws were, for the most part, not en- 
forced. They remained, as Prof. Al- 
lan Nevins has pointed out, on the stat- 
ute books. 

And as soon as the fortunes of war 
turned, the States rid themselves of the 
fruitless and scarcity-producing price- 
control system, which they had grasped 
inamoment of panic. It is to the undy- 
ing glory of the men and women of the 
Revolutionary period that a whole year 
before Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, all the States had already repealed 
theif price-control laws. 

Such was the depth of their belief in 
freedom as a producer of goods and serv- 


ices. Price control in America was 
over—not again to be revived for 169 
years. 


They fought not merely for independ- 
ence. ‘They fought for freedom and 
learned right in the middle of war itself 
that freedom produces more food and 
clothing and shelter than controls can 
produce. They emancipated freedom 
from Europe and European controls. 

During the postwar period, under the 
Articles of Confederation, our colonial 
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iuncestors lived in an era of high prices. 
The unsecured revolutionary currency 
was such quantities that “not 
worth a continental” became a popular 
phrase. The monetary situation inter- 
fered seriously with trade and tended to 
foment discord, distrust, and disunity. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1787. 
It is worthy of note that no delegate to 
this Convention seriously proposed that 
our Government should have the power 
to fix pric Their generation had 
learned that Government pric2 fixing 
would not work and so this power was 
not listed among those delegated powers 
which the people gave their Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

To exercise such power now is sheer 
usurpation. It was the adoption of our 
Constitution with its limitation on con- 
trol that brought the new era of food 
and We need to remind our- 
selves that this era started right here in 
America. Our example spread around 
the world until the world rejected free- 
dom for many forms of collectivism. 
With that has come again the ghastly 
prospects of starvation and famine. 
That has been the rule of life through- 
out history except where for brief pe- 
riods of time freedom of the people has 
been maintained. 

This has always existed whenever land 
has been used in common and regulated 
by some central authority. The planned 
economies of lords, kings, and dictators 
have always resulted in famine and want. 

Freedom, which is synonymous with 
ample food and shelter, is the first great 
achievement of modern times. Under 
the Constitution, Americans were free t 
own their lands, work out their own 
plans, and enjoy the fruits of their labor 
without regulations by authority or op- 
pressive taxation. With this freedom has 
come agricultural science and invention 
of machinery, increased supplies of food, 
intellectual advance, improved means of 
ommunication, steam, electricity, and 
ull the wonders that only the imagina- 
ive and creative minds and spirits of 
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shelter. 


comprehend 
the future blessings of mankind. 
Mr. Speaker, this debate has clarified 
one fundamentai thing; namely, the fact 
that we are today witnessing the cold, old 


fight between two contradictory political 


systems of government. On the one hand 
we have the advocates of government 
control over national life and national 
production. They willingly abandon 
freedom. To adopt price controls in 
peacetime would be clear proof that the 
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European idea of government control 
end government domination and com- 
pulsion has moved permanently into the 
pe cal philosophy and political life of 
this great Republic 

Those who do not believe that freedom 
will solve our economic problems should 
stop fooling themselves. They continue 
to talk about freedom, but they do not 
really believe init. They give lip service 


to liberty, but the moment the test comes 
they call for continued and increased 
power for public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, the test is here. The test 
has been long overdue. Are we going to 
give our people, and the rest of the world 


true statesmanship, built on first prin- 
ciples? 

I am reminded of the words of a free 
American from the debate on price reg- 
ulations of February 14, 1777, in the Con- 
tinental Congress, where Mr. Benjamin 
Rush stated: 

The salvation of this continent depends 
upon the authority of this Congress being 
held as sacred as the cause of liberty itself. 
It becomes us, therefore, to be careful of 
the remains of our authority and character. 


We know that what this Nation and 
other nations expect from the United 
States at this crucial moment in history 
is production and more production of 
vital foods and clothing and shelter for 
consumption at home and especially 
food for people abroad. Half of the 
starving are dependent upon us. The 
managed, controlled, and forced spirit of 
man Will neither produce nor work nor 
fight nor make sacrifices necessary to re- 
build a world civilization which was 
wrecked by an evil domination system 
which was built on absolute government 
control. 

It is deplorable that 15 years of false 
indoctrination has dulled our sense of 
liberty, our passion for its products. 
Having won a complete victory over gov- 
ernment-controlled systems in Germany 
and Japan. we too are in danger of con- 
tinuing to follow the false philosophy of 
good coming from government interfer- 
ence, the Hegelian doctrine of the om- 
nipotent state. It is Hegel who said: 

A state is the divine idea as it exists on 
earth and we must therefore worship the 
state as a manifestation of the Divine on 
earth. The state is the sole condition for 
the attainment of the particular end and 
good. The state must, in its constitution, 
permeate all situations. 


The Members of this House are the 
representatives of a free people against 
these prophets of doom and gloom and 
their fundamental philosophy of life and 
government so completely out of line with 
truth and fact. I agree with Mr. Chester 
Bowles that ‘“‘what is at stake is our en- 
tire economic future,” only I believe that 
our future, as our glorious past, should 
be dedicated to freedom and faith and 
not to price control and fear. 

We have corruption and we have black 
markets because we have man-made 
control instead of adherence to that fun- 
damental law called the law of supply 
and demand. A natural law which is 
as inevitable and basic as the law of 
gravity cannot be set aside by any law 
even of Congress. Freemen meeting in 
a free market doing their free selling 
and buying proves to be far more hon- 
est in the long run than people who have 
Government officials looking over their 
shoulders every time they turn or every 
time they finish a product. Freedom is 
more honest than government and so 
much more productive. 

Everything that is happening now 
points to the fact that if we now con- 
tinue to substitute expediency for faith 
in freedom we are on the road to weak- 
ening more and more the central idea 
upon which the Republic was founded. 
We are on the way to corruption and 
disintegration. To guarantee that this 
catastrophe shall not happen to the last 
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bastion of free enterprise or free econ. 
omy in the whole world we must keep 
free from price controls and hold fast 
to our free economy. 

If we cannot read history so well or 
act so courageously as our forefathers 
in dealing with price controls, we can 
imitate them. Let us take a leap of 
faith in freedom if we would have food, 
clothing, shelter, and the good life, 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 was a terrible blow to those of us 
who believed that the tradition of hos- 
pitality of the United States, and our 
contemporary international obligations, 
made it a duty to welcome to this country 
a substantial number of the tragic vic- 
tims of Nazi bloodlust who now are 
known by the chilling phrase, “displaced 
persons.” 

We were aware that a mere trickle of 
immigration took place during the war 
years, and, all humanitarian considera- 
tions aside, it seemed logical to suppose 
that the Congress would make provision 
without trepidation for the immigration 
of numbers at least equalling the unused 
quotas of those years. 

The revulsion against the discrimina- 
tory act which was finally adopted has 
led to some rather strong denunciations. 

In the interest of clarity, and to make 
the terms of the IRO constitution 
adopted in the act by reference known 
to every one, I am inserting a synopsis 
of the act prepared by the International 
Refugee Organization, including the IRO 
definitions of displaced persons and the 
rather stringent standards set up for 
screening all DP’s: 

UNITED STATES OFFICE, 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION, 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1948. 
IRO News Digest No. 13 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE DrsPLACED 

Persons Act or 1948 (Pusiic Law 774, 80TH 

CONG.) AND DEFINITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 

UNDER THE IRO CONSTITUTION 

I. Number of displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted: 

Two hundred thousand displaced persons 
and refugees designated as eligible for IRO 
care under terms of the IRO constitution. 

Two thousand recent refugees from 
Czechoslovakia, 

Three thousand displaced orphan children 
under the age of 16 years. 

Fifteen thousand aliens now resident in 
the United States. 

II. Eligibility requirements: 

(a) Displaced persons: To be eligible for 
admission to the United States a displaced 
person must: 

1. Be included among those eligible for 
IRO asistance under terms of the IRO con- 
stitution, (See IRO definitions.) 









Have entered Germany, Austria, or 
iy on or after September 1, 1939, and on 
r before December 22, 1945: 

Have been in the western zones of Ger- 
many and Austria or in Italy on January 1, 
1948; and 

4, Be qualified for admission under im- 
migration laws and regulations of the United 
States. 

The spouse and unmarried dependent 
children of displaced persons eligible for ad- 
mission will also be considered eligible for 
sion if they are otherwise qualified un- 
r Immigration laws. 

(b) Czech refugees—To gain admission, 
the 2,000 Czech refugees included in the 
act must: 

Be natives who fled Czechoslovakia as a 
direct result of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution since January 1, 1948; and also have 
been in Italy or in the western zones of Ger- 
many or Austria on the effective date of 
the act. In addition they must be qualified 
for admission into the United States under 
immigration laws and regulations of the 
United States. The spouse and unmarried 
dependent children of eligible Czech refu- 
gees may also be considered eligible if they 
qualify under the immigration laws. 

(c) Orphan children: Displaced orphan 
children to be admitted must: 

{ Be under 16 years of age; 

2. Be qualified for admission under United 
States immigration laws; 

2, Be orphaned due to the death or dis- 
appearance of both parents; 

4. And, must have been in Italy or the 
western zones of Germany or Austria on the 
effective date of the act. 

(d) Resident aliens: Aliens now resident 
in the United States may be admitted to per- 
manent residence if they: 

1, Entered the United States prior to April 
1, 1948; 

2. Are otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws; 

3. Can establish the fact of lawful entry 
into the United States as nonimmigrants or 
as nonquota immigrant students pursuant to 
applicable immigration laws; 

4. Can establish the fact that they are dis- 
placed from country of birth or nationality 
yr last residence as a result of events sub- 
sequent to the outbreak of World War II and 
are unable to return to such countries be- 
cause of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ion, 

Admission of aliens for permanent resi- 
dence is dependent upon certification by the 
Attorney General to Congress that each indi- 
vidual is qualified for permanent residence 
under terms of the act and is further de- 
pendent on passage of a joint resolution by 
Congress in each case, stating that Congress 
favors granting the status of permanent resi- 
dence, 

III, Conditions governing admission: 

In addition to eligibility requirements 
ummarized above, the act provides the fol- 
lowing conditions which must be met before 
admission of a displaced person for perma- 
hent residence may be accomplished: 

(a) Jobs and housing: In the case of dis- 
placed persons and Czech refugees to be ad- 
mitted under the act, assurances must be 
given, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commission established to administer the 

't, that each person admitted will be suit- 
ably employed without displacing some other 
person from employment, that each displaced 
I n and his dependents will not become 
public charges, and that they will have safe 
and sanitary housing without displacing some 
other person. 

(b) National origins: Forty percent of all 
visas issued under the act are available ex- 
clusively to eligible displaced persons whose 
place of origin or country of nationality has 
Deen annexed by a foreign power, 
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(c) Use of national immigration quotas: 
Although provision is made for issuance of 
202,000 visas to displaced persons and Czech 
refugees within the 2 following fiscal years, 
the act further provides that the quotas of 
the chargeable countries shall be mortgaged 
up to 50 percent of the annual total for as 
many years as necessary to compensate for 
the numbers actually admitted. 

(d) Provision for children: Displaced or- 
phan children to be admitted under the 
act specifically are exempted from the quota 
provisions applicable to other displaced per- 
sons and refugees. However, the act pro- 
vides that, before the children may be ad- 
mitted, satisfactory assurances must be 
given that they will be cared for properly, 
in accordance with regulations of the Com- 
mission. 

(e) Character investigation: The act pro- 
vides that, before a displaced person or ref- 
ugee may be accepted for admission, a thor- 
ough investigation and a written report shall 
be made regarding each individual's char- 
acter, history, and eligibility under the act. 

IV. Preferences and priorities: 

In lieu of existing immigration prefer- 
ences stated by law, the act provides the 
following preferences: 

1. First preference in immigration is given 
to persons previously engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and who will be engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits upon admission to the 
United States. Not less than 30 percent of 
all visas issued under the act will be made 
available to this occupational group. Wives 
and unmarried dependent children of per- 
sons admitted under this preference will be 
counted as agriculturists. 

2. Second preference is given to household, 
construction, clothing, and garment workers 
or other workers needed in the locality in 
the United States in which they propose to 
reside, Also included in this preference 
group are persons possessing special educa- 
tional, scientific, technological, or profes- 
sional qualifications. 

3. Third preference is given to displaced 
persons who are blood relatives of citizens 
or lawfully admitted aliens in the United 
States. 

Within the preferences stated in the act, 
priorities are to be given to persons, who, 
during World War II, bore arms against the 
enemies of the United States and to per- 
sons who were, on January 1, 1948, living in 
displaced persons camps and assembly cen- 
ters. Provision is made that in exceptional 
cases visas may be issued to persons other- 
wise eligible who are located outside the 
camps. 

V. Administration: 

The act provides for the establishment of 
a Displaced Persons Commission consisting 
of three members to be appointed by the 
President with approval of the Senate, one 
member to be designated as chairman. The 
Commission will be responsible for formu- 
lating and issuing regulations necessary for 
promulgation of the act and for developing 
and implementing plans and regulations de- 
signed to achieve general settlement and dis- 
tribution throughout the United States and 
its territories and possessions of persons ad- 
mitted. The Commission is also responsible 
for reporting to Congress and the President 
on the manner in which the law is being 
carried out and on the status of displaced 
persons admitted under its terms. 

Other governmental functions necessary to 
the implementation of the act will be per- 
formed by regularly established agencies of 
the Government. These functions will in- 
clude selection, screening and processing of 
persons to be admitted, issuance of visas and 
implementation of regular immigration pro- 
cedures. 

VI. Reporting of status: 

Each displaced person admitted, with the 
exception of dependent children, will be re- 
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quired to report on his employment and resi- 
dence to the Displaced Persons Commission 
every 6 months for the first 2 years of resi- 
dence in the United States. 

VII. Revocation of the Truman directive: 

Beginning July 1, 1948, displaced persons 
are no longer granted preference or pricrity 
under the regular immigration laws because 
of their status as displaced persons. This 
provision nullifies an Executive order issued 
in December 1945, which granted immigra- 
tion preference to bona fide displaced per- 
sons. 

VIII. Admission of Volksdeutche: 

Included in the Displaced Persons Act is a 
provision which will make immigration visas 
available to the so-called Volksdeutche 
persons of German ethnic origin who were 
born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, or Yugoslavia and who are resid- 
ing in Germany and Austria on the effective 
date of the act. To accommodate these per- 
sons, the German and Austria quotas are re- 
activated with the proviso that 50 percent 
of the visas issued in the 2-year fiscal period 
beginning July 1, 1948, shall be reserved for 
the Volksdeutche from the above-named 
countries. 


TRO DEFINITIONS OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


A displaced person eligible for admission 
in the United States is defined by the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 as “any displaced 
person or refugee as defined in annex I of 
the constitution of the International Refu- 
gee Organization and who is the eoncern of 
the International Refugee Organization.” 
The pertinent section of annex I of the IRO 
constitution is quoted below to indicate the 
specific classes of displaced persons who will 
be eligible under this definition. Also quoted 
is part II of annex I in which are listed cer- 
tain categories of individuals who are not 
eligible for IRO assistance. (It should be 
noted that the Czech refugees admissible un- 
der section 12 of the act are not included 
among persons eligible for IRO assistance.) 
Part I. Refugees and displaced persons with- 

in the meaning of the resolution adopted 

by the Economic and Social Council of the 

United Nations on February 15, 1946 


Section A. Definition of Refugees 


1. Subject to the provisions of sections C 
and D and of part II of this annex, the term 
“refugee” applies to a person who has left, 
or who is outside of, his country of nation- 
ality or of former habitual residence, and 
who, whether or not he had retained his na- 
tionality, belongs to one of the following 
categories: (a) victims of the nazi or fas- 
cist regimes or of regimes which took part 
on their side in the Second World War, or 
of the quisling or similar regimes which as- 
sisted them against the United Nations, 
whether enjoying international status as 
refugees or not; (b) Spanish Republicans and 
other victims of the Falangist regime in 
Spain, whether enjoying international status 
as refugees or not; (c) persons who were 
considered refugees before the outbreak oi 
the Second World War, for reasons of race, 
religion, nationality, or political opinion. 

2. Subject to the provisions of sections C 
and D and of part II of this annex regardi: 
the exclusion of certain categories of persons 
including war criminals, quislings, and trai- 
tors, from the benefits of the Organization, 
the term “refugee"’ also applies to a person, 
other than a displaced person as defined in 
section B of this annex, who is outsiu® of his 
country of nationality or former habitual 
residence, and who, as a result of events sub- 
sequent to the outbreak of the Second World 
War, is unable cr unwilling to avail himself 
of the protection of the government of his 
country of nationality or former nationality. 

3. Subject to the provisions of section D 
and of part II of this annex, the term “refu- 
gee” also applies to persons who, having re- 
sided in Germany or Austria and bei! of 





Jewish origin or foreigners or stateless per- 

Nazi persecution and 

, or were obliged to flee from, 

equently returned to, one of 

those countries as a result of enemy action, 

! circumstances, and have not yet 
been firmly resettled therein. 

4. The term “refugee” also applies to un- 
accompanied children who are war orphans 
se parents have disappeared, and who 
ul ide their countries of origin. Such 
children, 16 years of age or under, shall be 

ill possible priority assistance, includ- 
ance in repatriation in 


s Ss, were victims oi 


“ 


outs 


rmally, 
the case of those whose nationality can be 
determined 
B. Definition of Displaced Persons 
rhe term “displaced person” applies to a 
who, as a result of the actions of the 
authorities of the regimes mentioned in part 
I, section A, paragraph 1 (a) of this annex, 
has been deported from, or has been obliged 
to leave, his country of nationality or of 
former habitual residence, such as persons 


assist 


person 


who were compelled to undertake forced 
labor or who were deported for racial, reli- 

political reasons. Displaced persons 
will only fall within the mandate of the 
Organization subject to the provisions of sec- 
t s C and D of part I and to the provisions 
of part II of this annex. If the reasons for 


placement have ceased to exist, they 

» repatriated as soon as possible in 
accordance with article 2, paragraph 1 (a), 
, and subject to the pro- 
(c), subparagraphs (ii) 
eral Assembly resolution 
regarding the problem 
nnex [IT). 


n C. Conditions Under Which Refugees 





relugees (% 


i Displaced Persons Will Become the 
Concer} of the Organizatior (Sum- 
I iZé } 

All displaced persons and refugees included 


he IRO definitions will be the concern of 
the Organization if they: 


1. Can be repatriated and the help of the 


Organization is required to provide for their 

2. Have definitely expressed valid objec- 
tions to repatriation after having received 
dequate information concerning conditions 


countries of origin. 
Republican refugees will be the 
! ization so long as the 


I ngist regime in Spain continues, 


Section D. An 


Refugees 


nex I, Circumstances in Which 
and Displaced Persons Will Cease 


To Be the Concern of the Organization 
Refugees or displaced persons will cease 
to be the concern of the Organization: (a) 


When they have returned to the countries 





of their nationality in United Nations terri- 
t 1 f eir former habitual residence 
to v ey wish to return is outside their 
‘ ity; or (b) when they 
have quired a new nationality; or (c) when 
i e determination of the Or- 
f ecome otherwise firmly estab- 
( 1en they have unreasonably 

é é 1e proposals of the Organ- 
eir resettlement or repatriation; 


(e) when they are making no substantial 


f da earnir their living when it is 
} e for them to do so, or when they are 
exploiting the assistance of the Organization. 
Part II 
Pe ns who will not be the concern of 
ti } 
1. \V q and traitors. 
Le i ons who can be shown: 
(; ( isted the enemy in persecut- 


members 
have volun- 
rees since the out- 


Ss of countries, 
C 1 ited Nations; or (b) to 


ithe enemy f 
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break of the Second World War in their oper- 
ations against the United Nations. 

3. Ordinary criminals who are extraditable 
by treaty. 

4. Persons of German ethnic origin, wheth- 
er German nationals or members of German 
minorities in other countries, who: (a) Have 
been or may be transferred to Germany from 
other countries; (b) have been, during the 
Second World War, evacuated from Germany 
to other countries; (c) have fled from or into 
Germany, or from their places of residence 
into countries other than Germany in order 
to avoid falling into the hands of Allied 
armies. 

5. Persons who are in receipt of financial 
support and protection from their country 
of nationality, unless their country of na- 
tionality requests international assistance for 
them. 

6. Persons who, since the end of hostilities 
in the Second World War: (a) Have partici- 
pated in any organization having as one of 
its purposes the overthrow by armed force 
of the Government of their country of origin, 
being a member of the United Nations; or the 
overthrow by armed force of the Government 
of any other member of the United Nations, 
or have participated in any terrorist organi- 
zation; (b) have become leaders of move- 
ments hostile to the Government of their 
country of origin being a member of the 
United Nations or sponsors of movements 
encouraging refugees not to return to their 
country of origin; (c) at the time of applica- 
tion for assistance are in the military or civil 
service of a foreign state. 





The State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
in the world today, except in Switzer- 
land, is there a nation in which the right 
of free speech and the habit of open dis- 
cussion on national and international 
issues are More enjoyed, or More appre- 
ciated, than in the United States. 
Through this privilege, and because of it, 
we are a better-informed people. 

Within recent years, we have been 
confronted with tremendously vital is- 
sues—issues that have aroused nation- 
wide interest and comment. Some of 
these issues will be largely decided by 
the American people on November 2. 
Theirs will be an important decision—a 
decision that will not only affect our own 
lives, but the lives of many future gen- 
erations. To their collective judgment 
all must submit. If that judgment is 
based upon reason—and supported by 

acts—then they will have discharged 


1 Mere continuance of normal and peaceful 
duties, not performed with the specific pur- 
pose of aiding the enemy against the Allies or 
against the civil population of territory in 
enemy occupation, shall not be considered to 
constitute “voluntary assistance.” Nor shall 
acts of general humanity, such as care of 
wounded or dying, be so considered except in 
cases where help of this nature given to 
enemy nationals could equally well have been 
given to Allied nationals and was purposely 
withheld from them. 





their full duty to themselves, their State. 
and Nation. 

If the electors have had enough of 
shortages, such as lumber and building 
material with which to build homes for 
the GI’s—if they have had enough of 
bureaucratic giving away of America— 
of depleting our natural resources—if 
they have had enough of bottlenecking 
and regimentation—then they will vote 
for a change of administration. A 
change is long past due, 

To continue the same administration 
in power for 16 years is not healthy for 
our Republic. It invites undesirables, 
inefficiency, incompetence, and graft in 
public office. 

Let us take a look at the Roosevelt- 
Truman administration. It is not a 
pretty picture—high cost of living, 
shortage of houses, gray and black mar- 
kets in automobiles, farm implements, 
and other articles in short supply. In 
addition, there is inefficiency and abuse 
in the distribution of war-surplus prop- 
erty as well as the wholesale waste and 
the squandering of public funds. The 
President, who is responsible for this 
situation, is now attempting to put the 
blame on Congress. He is not willing to 
acknowledge his own failures and ac- 
cept his own responsibility. 

Surely the President knows that his 
and F. D. R.’s international policies, 
blunders, are resvonsible for the high 
cost of living and the shortage of homes, 
He knows that the internationalists for a 
profit, and the foreign purchasing agents, 
with billions of dollars of our gifts and 
credits, have and are depleting our Na- 
tion of food products and building mate- 
rial by purchasing same with our money 
and shipping it to other nations. 

He knows that playing gaudy Santa 
Claus to the rest of the world leads to 
ultimate depletion of our natural re- 
sources and means national suicide. He 
knows that as a result of this foreign 
competition, with our own money in our 
domestic markets, the cost of living has 
reached the point where some American 
families can no longer maintain the 
American standard of living, 

The President knows that as a result 
of this foreign competition with our 
money, some of the veterans that helped 
to win World War II, that other nations 
started, are now compelled to live in 
garages and basements while his admin- 
istration has been building homes for 
Italians, British, and other nations’ 
people abroad. 

The President knows that in the face 
of a fuel shortage this coming winter, his 
administration is exporting 65,000,000 
tons of coal to Europe. He knows that in 
the first 5 months of this year it shipped 
42,450,000 pounds of meat to other na- 


tions. He knows that this does not in- 
clude the seven and a half million 


pounds of meat shipped by CARE and 
other charitable organizations. 

He also knows that this does not in- 
clude the millions of pounds shipped 
abroad for our own Army, and the civil- 
ians fed by our Army. He knows that he 


is not only arming the Greeks, but feea- 











ing the Greek Army as well. Little won- 
der that meat is scarce and prices high. 

The President has the power to stop 
this international flirtation—this foolish 
attempt of buying friendship. He has 
the power to stop all foreign exportations 
of any and all building material used in 
the construction of houses until the GI’s 
have homes to live in on the American 
standard. 

The President has the power to stop the 
shipment of all food products necessary 
to maintain the American people on the 
American standard until the cost of liv- 
ing, through natural economic laws, has 
come down to a reasonable level.. He has 
the power to stop foreign shipments of 
farm implements, automobiles, and other 
articles in short supply until the Ameri- 
can needs are satisfied. 

No one objects to using any and all sur- 
pluses of American foods to assist in 
feeding the hungry of other nations. 
This, however, is not being done. Our 
sifts and credits are given to foreign gov- 
ernments, not to hungry and deserving 
people. These governments sell these 
cifts to their own well-to-do and ‘vealthy 
people as well as to those of other na- 
tions. In fact, these nations are playing 
us for a sucker—for being gullible. 

No one objects to the President using 
the money appropriated for the Marshall 
plan to buy surplus food and clothing 
from our own people as well as other na- 
tions for those in want. However, we in- 

ist that this be distributed through the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and other 
fraternal and social organizations—not 
through the internationalists for a profit 
nor through grafting governments. But 
since the President refuses to use that 
authority, since he seems to be in the 
hands of the economic royalists, let us 
have a change in administration. 

In recent months the multimillionaires 
in the executive departments—ihe para- 
sites who consume, but do not create 
wealth—together with the cost plusers, 
and official commodity gamblers with in- 
side information all joined in accusing 
the farmer for the high cost of living. A 
guilty conscience always protests too 
much. 

The international profiteers again 
made millions cut of the blood, the tears, 
and the agony of World War II. They 
are again taking their toll out of the bil- 
lions of dollars of credits that we have 
given to Europe—some of it to help feed 
the hungry people, most of it for arma- 
ment purposes. 

It is a mistake for the consumer to 
blame the farmer for the high cost of 
living. The farmer gets only a small 
part of the high cost and he pays a large 
part of it. The farmer is not responsible 
for the blunders of the President and the 
executive departments. 

The time has come that we understand 
each other’s problems better. The fact 
that the farmer, because of six good 
crops and war prices, has been able to 
temporarily pay off some of his mort- 
gages, does not give the true picture. 
There is no reason why anyone should 
envy the farmer. 

We know that the present conditions 
will not continue, We know that all of 
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us have been living in a fool’s paradise. 
We know that the farmer’s dollar, the 
same as ours, is worth only 30 cents in 
purchasing power. The farmer produces 
enough food for all of us. He is not re- 
sponsible if the President gives it to for- 
eign nations. 

In my State, 90 percent of all the new 
wealth created each year comes from 
the soil—is produced by the farmer. 
Every building in every village, city, and 
town in my State has or will be largely 
paid for with the wealth produced from 
the soil. There is not a business or pro- 
fessional man or woman, or a laborer 
in my State whose prosperity does not 
depend upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, whose welfare is not linked with 
that of the farmer. What is true of my 
State is true of other States. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress, I have advocated making the 
Frazier-Lemke moratorium permanent 
and giving agriculture cost of produc- 
tion. But about all that the adminis- 
tration was willing to give the farmer 
was lip service. During the time I have 
been a Member here, not with my vote, 
but by the vote that favored the interna- 
tionalists, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were passed. I voted against these 
agreements on every occasion. I knew 
then, and I know now, that these trade 
agreements were born in the fertile brain 
of the international manufacturers and 
bankers—economic royalists. 

When the reciprocal trade agreements 
were brought up for the first time in 1934 
the international bankers and manufac- 
turers were out in the open. They boldly 
proclaimed that, in order to collect what 
foreign nations owed them, we would 
have to surrender our local market to 
these nations until the debts were liqui- 
dated. They did not, however, tell us 
that the farmer, the laborer, and the 
small producer would be made the shock 
absorbers. 

Every reciprocal trade agreement that 
has been made since the inception of 
these laws was made in favor of the in- 
ternational manufacturers and bankers. 
In every such agreement the farmer, the 
laborer, and the small-business man was 
sold down the river. 

These agreements were the forerun- 
ners of an international conference held 
recently where the foreign horse trad- 
ers, With the consent of our Government, 
decided that the farmer’s maximum price 
on wheat should be $2.10 per bushel, less 
transportation and commission charges. 
If Congress had accepted this conference 
agreement, then the North Dakota farm- 
er would receive about $1.10 per bushel 
for his wheat in the local markets. Con- 
gress, however, refused to accept this 
agreement and continued the support 
price. 

This agreement is in line with the ac- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture in 
1946, when it cheated many farmers out 
of the 30 cents bonus on their corn and 
wheat—when it manipulated some farm- 
ers out of $3 a bushel on their flax. 

The Department, with advanced 
knowledge of the forthcoming Executive 
bonus order, and with the advanced 
knowledge that the ceiling price on flax 
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would be removed, informed the farmer 
that the price of corn and wheat would 
not go up and that the ceiling would be 
continued for another year on flax. 

I repeat the time has come for a square 
deal for agriculture. The time has come 
that we all understand the agricultural 
problem. The time has come that all 
farm leaders get busy and see to it that 
the farmer gets a floor—cost of produc- 
tion—100 percent parity. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that the farm population has decreased 
from 32,009,000 to about 19,000,000, while 
the general population has increased 
about 20,000,000. Likewise, the farmers’ 
influence in Congress has decreased from 
about one-third to about one-seventh. 
The time has come for the farmers to 
insist that their leaders get busy and 
help get permanent legislation for their 
protection. 

As a Member of Congress, I insist that 
all branches of our Government again 
observe the Constitution—the Constitu- 
tion that protects minorities and the un- 
fortunate from persecution at the hands 
of a reckless bureaucracy. I advocate a 
change of administration so that the 
Federal courts will again function, not as 
the too! of the Executive, but as an inde- 
pendent coordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The Roosevelt-Truman 
pointed all 9 of the Supreme Court 
Judges. It appointed 41 of the 59 circuit 
court judges—only 18 hold-overs left. It 
appointed 133 out of 193 district judges— 
only 60 hold-overs left. It is obvious that 
our Federal courts have become political 
and lopsided, and, more obvious, that we 
need a change of administration. 

As a Member I favor the nomination 
and the election of the President and 
Vice President by popular vote in a di- 
rect primary and general election. This 
will reduce political manipulation and 
coi.uption, self-perpetuation in office, 
and the unwarranted assumption of 
Executive power. 

I favor the prohibition of any political, 
economical, financial, or military com- 
mitments, treaties, agreements, under- 
takings, entanglements, or alliances with 
any foreign nation or combination of na- 
tions, except by authorization and ap- 
proval of Congress. This puts the re- 
sponsibility of our dealings with foreign 
nations on Congress, where it belongs 
This will prevent foreign nations, in the 
future, from exploiting our people and 
involving us in their quarrels and wars. 

I have at all times favored a living 
wage for common labor on the American 
standard, and the ultimate abolishment 
of slums. There must be an economic 
floor below which no human being is per- 
mitted to fall. I believe in employment 
assurance rather than in unemployment 
insurance. To insure idleness is eco- 
nomic waste. 

I feel that we must never forget that 
the veterans come first. It is the duty of 
the Government to see that the veteran 
are put in the same position as thev 
would have been in if they had never 
been inducted into the armed forces. I 
have advocated that they should be com- 
pensated in paid-up life insurance to ths 


regime ap- 
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same extent and equivalent in compen- 
sation as those who stayed at home re- 
ceived. 

I believe that government by bureauc- 
racy should be abolished, It is incon- 
sistent with the American way of life. 
The legislative powers that have been 
granted, and now reside in many Gov- 
ernment bureaus, commissions and 
agencies, should be restored to Congress. 
This in order to reestablish government 
by law and not by men. 

I feel that Congress should rewrite 
and simplify our whole tax system, to 
protect private property and enterprise 
from confiscation by taxation. It must 
protect small business, agriculture, and 
individual enterprise by eliminating the 
economical domination of corporate 
monopoly. Property rights are but hu- 
man rights when properly distributed. 

I feel that there must be an intelli- 
gent old-age compensation—security 
from want. Any person who has worked 
from the ages of 20 to 60 has produced 
enough wealth to last for life. If sucha 
person finds himself in financial distress, 
and without the means of a comfortable 
livelihood, then it is because society ap- 
propriated the wealth he _ created. 
Therefore it is society’s duty to protect 
such a person from want. 

Finally I feel that Federal aid should 
be limited to wealth-saving, wealth-pro- 
ducing, health-promoting, and educa- 
tional projects. Deficit spending must 
stop. The budget must be balanced. 
However, in order to accomplish this, 
the governors, and State and local offi- 
cials must understand that deficit beg- 
ging must also stop. 

The time has come for serious thinking 
if American civilization is to survive. 
We need a change of administration. 





Address of Hon. Dewey Short, of Mis- 
souri, to the Voters of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the following radio broadcast delivered 
by me over Station KSWM, Joplin, Mo., 
July 28, 1948: 


Voters of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict in Missouri, it is good to be back home. 
Since returning 3 weeks ago I have had the 
pleasure of speaking two and three times 
each day in most of the 15 counties in our 
district. I am scheduled to speak two and 
three times each day in the remaining coun- 
ties of our district between now and Au- 
gust 3. 

Formerly Members of Congress could spend 
a few months in each year visiting their con- 
stituents back home, but since 1938 Con- 
gress has been in almost continuous ses- 
sion with only a few days off at Christmas- 
time, and it has been impossible to return 
home as often as one would like. 
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For the past 16 years the New Deal has fed 
and fattened on emergencies. We have had 
one crisis after another and more special 
sessions of Congress have been called than 
ever before in a similar period of our history. 

Out of spite and for purely political pur- 
poses President Truman has called the Con- 
gress into special session on July 26 merely 
to put the southern Democrats and Repub- 
licans on the spot and behind the political 
eight ball. I shall not return to Washing- 
ton for another week until after our pri- 
mary, because it will be another week after 
August 3 before any important legislation 
can be brought before the House for con- 
sideration. 

Furthermore, if President Truman can 
travel with his cronies in a special train at 
the taxpayers’ expense across the continent 
for 3 weeks while Congress is in session to 
denounce us as the worst Congress in his- 
tory, certainly I should be allowed to spend 
an extra week in my own district at my own 
expense to report first-hand to my own peo- 
ple just what the Eightieth Congress has ac- 
complished. Of course, High Tax Harry 
wants all us Republicans back in Washing- 
ton. Certainly he does not want me out here 
in my district, because the speeches I am 
making are doing him no good. 

For 16 long years the Republicans were 
completely out of control of all three 
branches of our Government, The New Deal- 
ers dominated the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches. They still control the 
Presidency and our courts because of the 
majority of appointments under the long 
tenure of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Two years ago, in the last 1946 election, the 
Republicans promised the taxpayers of the 
Nation certain definite things if they would 
elect a Republican Congress. They did. 

Following VE- and VJ-day we had a long 
series of industrial disputes and strikes that 
brought on unemployment, reduced produc- 
tion, and we found ourselves in a state of 
stagnation, almost in the throes of Nation- 
wide industrial and commercial paralysis. 

When the Ejightieth Congress convened 
January 3, 1947, by mandate of an aroused 
people, we were confronted by the disastrous 
results of 14 years of New Deal bungling, 
waste, inefficiency, and bad government. 
Our country was on the brink of disaster, 
threatehed as it was by economic disinte- 
gration of our free economy and revolution- 
ary changes brought largely about by infil- 
tration of Communists in our Government. 

A radical-minded administration, driving 
for ever-increasing control and authority 
over the lives and activities of our citizens, 
was rapidly chipping away our freedom and 
destroying our liberties. Our efforts as a 
nation for production and plenty, for happi- 
ness and security, were being destroyed until 
we had almost reached the stage of anarchy. 

The Republican Congress, with under- 
standing, courage, and foresight, met the 
challenge to the preservation of the Repub- 
lic and, reversing the ruinous New Deal poli- 
cies, largely returned our American Govern- 
ment to the people themselves and estahb- 
lished solid foundations upon which our 
country can now go forward. 

The first thing we did was to free com- 
petitive enterprise and once more establish 
individual initiative, liberating the people 
from 76,000 bureaucratic rules, regulations, 
directives, and orders, thereby releasing the 
energy and the capacity of the people with 
resulting all-time highs in employment, pro- 
duction, profits, and wages, and a record 
$200,000,000,000 annual national income. 

By cutting the number of Federal employ- 
ees from 3,000,000 to approximately 2,000,000 
we balanced the Federal budget. The Fed- 
eral Treasury for the first time in 16 years is 
using black ink instead of red and is no 
longer resorting to inflationary deficit spend- 





ing. Fiscal 1948 ended with the biggest 
Treasury surplus in all history, almost gg. 
500,000,000, or seven times the previous high 
established 21 years ago under a Republican 
administration. At long last we are now 
spending less money than we are taking in, 

Notwithstanding increesed appropriations 
for national defense and foreign aid under 
the Marshall plan we have prudently shaveq 
$7,000,000,000 off the public debt. This js 
because we have pruned spencthrift budgets 
by cutting President Truman's padded 
budgets more than $6,00C,090,000 and loppeq 
off more billions in hold-ove: wartime appro. 
priations in the greatest Government finan- 
cial conversion from war to peav2 in all time, 

Two years ago, in 1946, we Republicans 
further promised the taxpayers that we would 
give them relief if returned to power. We 
have kept that promise to cut taxes. With 
the help of Democrats in both House and 
Senate we succeeded in overriding Mr. Tru- 
man’s third veto of the tax bill, reducing 
taxes $4,800,000,000, with 71 percent of the 
tax relief going to those with incomes under 
$5,000. About 7,500,000 wage earners in the 
lowest brackets were removed altogether 
from the tax roll and married couples were 
allowed to divide their income for tax pur- 
poses, and special relief was granted for per- 
sons over 65 and for those who are blind, 

The Eightieth Congress also improved 
labor-management relations by getting 
enough Democrats in both Houses to join the 
Republicans to pass over Presidential veto 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act, 
providing fair and just procedures for peace. 
able settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes; protecting the rights of workers to 
unionize and control their unions, to bargain 
collectively, and to strike; restoring consti- 
tutional rights of employers and safeguard. 
ing all the people against widespread work 
and production stoppages that imperiled the 
national welfare. Eighty-five million fewer 
man-days have been lost in strikes since the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act than 
were lost in the year prior to its passage. 

Many Communists have been exposed by 
the Eightieth Congress, which has battled 
for elimination of not only Communists but 
Fascists and other subversives from the Fed- 
eral Government. Much Communist infil- 
tration in a minority of labor unions and in 
the Hollywood film industry has been ex- 
posed, others have been jailed for contempt 
of Congress and some top Soviet Russian 
agents have landed in jail. We advanced 
legislation for public registration of alien 
controlled Communists. ' 

Realizing that in this postwar period of 
uncertainty when the world is full of trouble 
we must remain strong in the air, on land 
and sea, we have strengthened our national 
defense by appropriating approximately 
$21,000,000,000, with special emphasis upon 
air power, and provided for scientific research 
and technological developments. We have 
newer and better weapons, including atomic 
bombs and bacteriological warfare. We are 
now building a strong centralized intelli- 
gence, have authorized $852,000,000 for a 
70-group air force, $178,000,000 for mer- 
chant marine expansion and revised Army 
justice in an effort to give fair treatment to 
enlisted men and Officers alike. 

Twice in our generation we have fought 
and won two devastating world wars, and 
though victory was ours both times our Na- 
tion has spent much of its wealth and de- 
pleted many of its resources. We furnished 
70 percent of all the oil to our allies in the 
recent conflict, and we furnished $50,000,- 
000,000 in lend-lease to them, while spending 
$340,000,000,000 of cur own money to feed, 
clothe, and equip 12,000,000 men and women 
in our own armed services. We have pumped 


many of our oil wells dry, hewn down many 
of our best forests. dug much of the lead and 








zinc out of this tri-State area, drawn much of 
the copper out of Arizona and Montana and 
jargely depleted our iron-ore deposits on 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 

Fellow citizens, should the United States 
become engaged in a major war today we 
would find ourselves in a very precarious po- 
sition due chiefly to the lack of strategic and 
critical materials and minerals to make the 
weapons With which to fight. Modern mech- 
anized warfare consumes enormous quanti- 
ies of raw materials. Lead and zinc are in 


t 


critically short supply in this country, and 

, spite of the fact that we have been trying 
f r the past 2 years to build a stock pile of 
raw materials for national defense, we have 
no Jead and zine in that stock pile now. 
Be e of this serious shortage a bill which 
would bolster the price of lead was intro- 


duced in the Eightieth Congress. Represent- 
great mining district and serving on 
the Armed Services Committee, charged 
with the responsibility of our national se- 
y, I realize the dire need, the absolute 
necessity, for getting these minerals. I 
talked to members of the Committee on 
Public Lands and urged that the bill be re- 
rted—it was. I then went before the Rules 
Committee and we succeeded in getting a 
ule for its consideration on the floor of 
the House. I next spoke on the floor of the 
use urging the passage of the bill, and it 
arried almost unanimously. I then worked 
among my colleagues in the Senate, and 
body passed the bill by a voice vote. 
But after Congress adjourned last year Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed the bill, and that is 
chief reason we have no lead and zinc in 
stock pile today. 
Jany of the mines in the tri-State area 
have been closed, ore production has fallen 
of, and many of our miners are out of work. 
Every business in Joplin and the tri-State 
ea is feeling the ill effects of our present 





most unfortunate situation. 

Ours is not only a great mining district 
put chiefly a great agricultural district. 
Dairying, poultry raising, fruit and livestock 


erowing add to its diversity. As I have tried 
to help our mining industry, so I have tried 
to help agriculture. The Eightieth Congress 
did not overlook our farmers. We adopted 
a long-range agriculture program, pleading 
price support for maximum production of 
food, provided twice as much money for 
rural electrification as any previous Con- 
gress, yoting $400,000,000 for the REA this 
fiscal year, or $100,000,000 more than was re- 
uested by the President or the director of 
he annual budget. We appropriated more 
than $500,000,000 for soil conservation, 
launched the greatest rural road-building 
program in history, fostered stability of agri- 
culture through a new workable Crop In- 
surance Act, chartered Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and greatly expanded Govern- 
ment aid in campaigns against livestock foot- 
and-mouth disease and crop deterrents such 
as weeds, insects, and other pests. We pro- 
vided generously for reclamation, river and 
harbor improvements, and flood control. 
Having volunteered in the First World War, 
I always have been interested in the welfare 
of the veterans of all our wars. I have per- 
sonally handled hundreds, if not thousands, 
of individual claims and voted for all their 
benefits; for veterans of the Civil War, Span- 
ish-American War, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, our Indian wars, and for soldiers of 
World Wars I and II, as well as for their 
widows, orphans, and dependents. The Con- 
gress just adjourned passed 188 bills meet- 
ing Needs of war veterans, including increased 
compensation for disabled veterans with and 
without dependents, for dependent survivors 
of war dead, increased subsistence payments 
to World War II veterans in institutional 
training, additional allowances for student 
Cl's, increased proportional pay for veterans 
in on-the-job training, for cashing of GI ter- 
minal-leave bonds, higher pensions for Spans 
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ish-American War veterans, and aids for vet- 
erans’ housing. 

We took the housing problem from the 
bungling New Deal administration, freed 
the building industry of stifling rules, regu- 
lations, and directives, stimulated construc- 
tion through Government guaranties of 
building loans, had the Government assume 
a large part of the responsibility for veterans’ 
loans and gave war veterans priority in home 
building and rental of new homes. In 1946 
under New Deal regimentation and confu- 
sion 437,800 dwelling units were completed. 
In 1947 under Republican free enterprise and 
sound Government aid almost twice that 
number of units were completed, and in 
1948 a million dwelling units will be com- 
pleted in the biggest building boom of all 
time. 

Nor did the Eightieth Congress neglect the 
old people of our country. We expanded 
social security, passed over Presidential 
veto a bill increasing payment by $5 per 
month for the needy, aged, and blind, and 
increased payments by 83 per month for 
each dependent child. We also exempted 
from social-security insurance payments 
newspaper and magazine vendors and other 
independent contractors over whom no em- 
ployer exercises direct control, thereby pre- 
venting an impairment of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance trust fund built up by 
those who had paid taxes over the years. We 
provided $500,000 for research to combat 
heart disease and voted $28,400,000 for the 
National Cancer Institution to study the 
disease of cancer and to disseminate knowl- 
edge on how to reduce its terrible toll in lives. 

We provided a cost of living pay increase 
for postal and other Federal employees de- 
spite President Truman’s opposition and gave 
478,000 postal workers a pay increase of 
$450 a year each, and 840,000 civil-service 
employees a boost of $330 each. We also 
voted an increase for retired railroad men 
out of their own railroad retirement fund. 

We submitted to the States for ratifica- 
tion a constitutional amendment limiting 
all Presidents to two terms. Had this pro- 
vision been in our Constitution years ago 
we would not be in our awful plight today. 
We have aided small business by creating 
special committees of the Senate and House 
which are seeing that small businesses, the 
backbone of American industry, get a fair 
break, especially in the awarding of Gov- 
ernment contracts for national defense and 
aid to foreign nations. 

Many other progressive and helpful meas- 
ures were passed by the Eightieth Congress 
which I do not have time to discuss in this 
broadcast. 

In the light of this record and because 
I voted for all these constructive and help- 
ful measures, I am surprised that some of 
my opposition in this campaign are saying 
that DEwry SHorT has been in Washington 
16 years and all he has said was “No, no, no.” 

Well, thank goodness I had the courage 
and nerve to say “No” when it was unpopu- 
lar. Isaid “No” to the NRA and the blue buz- 
zard because I thought it was unconstitu- 
tional, and it was so declared unanimously 
a little later by the Supreme Court. I said 
“No” to the WPA when they were wasting 
public funds and using the taxpayers’ money 
as a slush fund to keep the New Dealers 
in power. I said “No” to the OPA, which 
placed a ceiling on farm prices lower than the 
cost of production, that created black mar- 
kets and made crooks out of honest citizens. 
I said “No” to the ignoble attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court. I said “No” to warmonger- 
ing, jingoistic bellowing, and diplomatic 
blundering that led us to a global conflict 
that well-nigh ended in the annihilation 
of civilization. I said “No” to the coddling 
of Communists and the appointment of wild- 
eyed radicals to highly responsible and secret 
positions in our Government. I said “No” 
not only to waste, extravagance, and inefii- 
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ciency, but to many downright dishonest 
practices by those in high authority. 

But, my friends, I have often said “Yes,” 
though the New Dealers will not tell you 
about that. I said “Yes” to reduce the num- 
ber of Federal employees and to balance our 
budget by spending less than we took in. 
I said “Yes” to the total reduction in the 
President's budget estimates. I said “Yes” 
to reduce taxes over the President's veto. I 
said “Yes” to the enactment of a fair, just, 
and workable labor law that has brought 
about stoppage in strikes, increased produc- 
tion, and improved labor-management rela- 
tions. I said “Yes” to cutting the national 
debt and to abolition of many bureaucratic 
agencies with their arbitrary rules and regu- 
lations. I said “Yes” to expose Communists 
and to keep undesirables out of our country. 
I said “Yes” to strengthen our national de- 
fense on land, sea, and in the air, making our 
Nation invincible to attack, but not by 
adopting the old discredited European 
philosophy of peacetime conscription, which 
has led every nation which had it down the 
road to war and inevitably to defeat and 
ruin. I said “Yes” for the benefit of all the 
veterans of all our wars. I am a veteran my- 
self. My primary opponent making the most 
noise was never in any branch of the armed 
services, though some of his supporters are 
trying to leave that impression. He got a 
civilian job a year after the shooting ended 
in this last war, and many of you know how 
he got it. If you don’t I can tell you and 
show you. 

I said “Yes” for the old people by voting 
originally for their pensicn and then to in- 
crease it. I said “Yes” for increasing the 
pay for our postal and other Federal em- 
ployees to meet the increase in cost of living, 
as well as to give further aid to the retired 
railroad men. I voted “Yes” on many of the 
other pieces of legislation I have discussed. 

It is true that I have served you in Con- 
gress for 16 years, and this is one of the 
strongest arguments why I should be re- 
turned to Washington in these trying times. 

Thirty-two years ago Mr. Champ Clark, 
one of our greatest Missourians, who was 
then Democratic Speaker of the House, made 
a speech in 1916 to the “baby Congressmen.” 
In speaking to the first-termers or freshmen 
among other things he said: 

“It is a high honor to be a Representative 
in Congress if for only one term, and with a 
number of terms the honor increases, * * * 
A Member’s usefulness to his country should 
increase in the same proportion. A man has 
to learn to be a Representative, just as he 
must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, 
a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a 
doctor’’— 

And I might add a miner. 

“Useful and influential Congressmen are 
made largely by experience and prac- 
tice. * * * It is an unwise performance 
for any district to change Representatives at 
short intervals. A new Congressman must 
begin at the foot of the class and spell up. 
Of course, the more brains, tact, energy, 
courage, and industry he has the quicker he 
will get up. If he possesses these qualities 
and if his constituents will keep him in the 
House he is as certain to rise as the sparks are 
to fly upward. No human power can keep 
him down. It is only fair and rational to 
assume that every Representative’s constitu- 
ents desire to see him among the top- 
notchers. 

“Let us take the present House (this is 
Champ Clark speaking in 1916) and see how 
long the men who hold the high places have 
served—Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his 
fortieth year—I am serving my twenty- 
second. Minority Leader Mann is serving his 
twentieth year; Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of 
Appropriations, his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, 
chairman of Post Office and Post Roads, h 
twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular 
Affairs, his twenty-sixth.” 
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And so on down the line. 
Speaker Clark went on to say: 

“Go through the whole list and you will 
find with few exceptions that the men of 
long service have the high places.” 

That was the picture of Congress 32 years 
ago in Champ Clark’s day. The picture of 
Congress today is no different. Mr. SaBBATH 
irom Illinois is serving his forty-second year 
and was for several terms chairman of the 
powerful Rules Committee. Rosert DoucH- 
TON, Democrat of North Carolina, who was 
chairman of Ways and Means, is completing 
his thirty-eighth year and is now candidate 
for re-election at the age of 82. Sam Ray- 
BURN, one of the strongest Democratic 
Speakers we have ever had, is finishing his 
thirty-sixth year. BLanp of Virginia, who 
was chairman of Merchant Marine and 

isheries, has served 32 years, and Lea of 
California, formerly chairman of Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, is retiring 
this year after 32 years of service. My good 
friend Knutson, Republican of Minnesota, is 
the present chairman of Ways and Means 
and is finishing his thirty-second year, or 
just twice as long as I have been in Congress. 
Taser of New York, chairman of Appropria- 
tions, has been there for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, as has WoLverTon of New Jersey, the 
present chairman of Interstate and Foreign 

Likewise Speaker Joz MartTINn. 

My friends, in short, the top-notchers, the 
real leaders, the chairmen of the most power- 
ful committees, are men who have served 
in Congress from 25 to 40 years and are con- 
siderably older in age than myself. 

Though I turned 50 last April—and the 
next 10 years of my life should be the most 
fruitful and productive—and have served 
only 16 years in the House, I am scheduled 
to become chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee next January when the new Con- 
gress convenes. Mr. ANDREWS of New York, 
our present able and distinguished chair- 
man, is retiring this year because of ill 
health. Because I have sat at his side for 
the past 14 years on the old Military Affairs 
Committee and now the new Committee on 

r Services and am ranking majority 

I will automatically become one 

the youngest chairmen of one of the most 

committees in the House if re- 

i to a Republican Congress. This will 

xy honor not only to me but to our dis- 
trict and State. 

I need not remind you that when you 
first sent me to Congress I was the lone wolf 
from Missouri. During all these years of 
the New Deal I have been largely hamstrung, 
hog-tied, aud handicapped, fighting against 
whelming odds, but under a Republican 
administration I will, because of my 16 years 
seniority, my chairmanship of a powerful 
committee, and the friendships I have formed 
over the years by speaking for nearly all my 
tepublican colleagues in practically every Re- 
publican district in the United States, be in 
a position of power and influence to render 
a great and constructive service to the peo- 
pie of this district, the State, and the Nation. 
I need not remind you that when I first went 
to Congress from this district half the court- 
houses in the 15 counties were filled with 
New Dealers. Today we have filled them all 
with Republicans and no longer am I alone 
in Washington, for Missouri now has 9 of the 
13 House Members and both United States 
Senators for the first time since the Civil 
War. Always I have campaigned for the 
party as well as myself, trying my best to 
elect all candidates, from President of the 
United States down to constable of the small- 
est township. We have done pretty well con- 
sidering the odds against us and I have tried 
to serve all the people of our district faith- 
fully and well. The record is written; my 
position on every issue is known, it is down 
in black and white. After reading and study- 
ing critically and intelligently the record, 
\ ) en minds and without prejudice, I do 
mot believe that the vi this district 


Then Mr. 
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want to send a young, inexperienced, untried 
and unknown person to take the place of 
one who has stood up against the gun and 
fought the battle for 16 years and whose po- 
sition on the many grave and complex prob- 
lems confronting us is well known and is a 
matter of record. 


Rural Electric Service to Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I have 
received from Mr. P. K. Mastel, coor- 
dinator of the Kem Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., relative to the furnishing of elec- 
tric service to rural applicants, be print- 
ed in the Recorp, together with my reply. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


KEM ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Linton, N. Dak., July 31, 1948. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator From North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We have your in- 
quiry as to the possibility of Mr. Gotthilf 
Zimmerman, of Ashley, N. Dak., receiving 
electric service. 

It might be of interest to you to know that 
this office has numerous Callers every week 
who state that they have been promised elec- 
tric service within a short time; some as short 
as 3 months. We do not know where these 
promises come from, but some of the people 
seem to imply that they originate in your 
office. Promises such as these are very harm- 
ful at this time, when the question of power 
source is still one of our major problems. 

This power question was to be taken up 
with you, Senator LANGER, at a political rally 
held the latter part of June at Wishek, N. 
Dak. But each time you were approached by 
the two representatives from this cooperative 
and the REA was mentioned you more or less 
avoided them and occupied yourself with 
someone else. 

The power question is critical. At the 
present time we have not been able to execute 
a power contract with the Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co., which will be our source of 
power. The company has consistently prom- 
ised us the power, but when direct applica- 
tion was filed they have refused to grant a 
contract. Perhaps you could help us by 
giving your assistance in securing a power 
contract from the Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Co. The best help you and all your colleagues 
could have given your constituents wouid 
have been to quit playing politics during the 
last regular session of Congress and listening 
to the vile and vulgar voice of the power 
lobbyists and to assist the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in their program to increase the 
sources of electric power. 

Now, in regard to bringing electric service 
to Mr. Zimmerman. Plans are almost com- 
pleted to let a contract for the construction 
of another 273 miles of lines. Part of this 
contract will cover the area in which Mr, 
Zimmerman lives. Therefore, if the power 
question can be settled he should receive 
electric service sometime in early summer of 
1949, 

Very truly yours, 
P. K. MASTEL, 
Coordinator, Kem Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 
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Hon. P. K. MAasteEt, 
Coordinator, Kem Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Linton, N. Dak. 

Dear Mr. MastTeL: Your letter of July 3) 
1948, written not for yourself alone, but ap. 
parently on behalf of all the members of the 
Kem Electric Cooperative, has reached m.- 
and I note and appreciate your words rela. 
tive to the possibility of Mr. Gotthilf zim. 
merman, of Ashley, receiving electric service, 

Some time ago, I wrote you, as I did to al) 
the coordinators and managers of REA, a ful] 
and complete report as to the results of the 
investigation made by my committee of the 
REA, Mr. Claude Wickard, Administrator of 
REA, together with others associated with 
him in directing that program, testified be- 
fore the committee for many days. 

I wrote you and the others definitely just 
exactly what was promised by them and J did 
not then, and I do not now, consider their 
promises harmful. I am attaching hereto 
a copy of that letter. 

When I came here as United States Sen- 
ator, out of the 48 States, North Dakota was 
at the very bottom in REA. In Montana, 25 
farmers out of every 100 were receiving it, in 
Minnesota, 40 farmers out of every 100, 
Frankly, if you don’t know it, you should 
know that the farmers and people in little 
towns in no other area in the United States 
received the poor deal at the hands of those 
administering REA since it was- inaugurated 
years ago that those people in North Dakota 
did. Isuggest that sometime you investigate, 
as I have investigated, why the dam was built 
at Fort Peck, Mont., instead of at Garrison, 
N. Dak., where it should have been built orig- 
inally. I respectfully call your attention to 
the fact that I was not at that time a United 
States Senator and that, ever since I have 
been here, I have been trying to correct that 
action. In fact, I started it while I was 
still Governor, when we passed the law creat- 
ing the Water Commission of North Dakota, 
which has been directly responsible for the 
various reclamation and flood control and 
power projects that the State is now re- 
ceiving. 

Also, I am particularly interested in your 
statement that at a political rally two rep- 
resentatives from your cooperative ap- 
proached me and that every time that the 
“REA was mentioned you more or less avoided 
them and occupied yourself with someone 
else.” The truth of the matter is that I 
arrived at Wishek early in the evening, that 
I stayed at the hotel all night, that I was 
in town all the next forenoon, and that 
neither you nor anyone else operating any 
REA cooperative approached me. The truth 
is that, before I went to Lisbon, the man- 
ager of the REA for that district asked me 
to meet with some 300 farmers having REA 
problems; and I met with them and arranged 
for another meeting later. The truth ls, 
also, that I wrote to hundreds of the mem- 
bers of your cooperative saying that I would 
be at Wishek and that I would discuss REA 
with them if they wished; so that, if I wa: 
avoiding anybody, I took a most peculiar way 
of doing so. 

Your letter is the first indication I have 
had from you or your cooperative that you 
have not been able to execute a power con- 
tract with the Montana-Dakota Utilities Co 
You know, or you ought to know, that dur- 
ing the time that I was Governor the in- 
dustrial commission, of which I was chair- 
man, reduced the power rates for State in- 
stitutions at Bismarck from 7 to 9 cents down 
to 1 cent for a 10-year period. During that 
time, too, we saved the people of Fargo over 
a million dollars, Grand Forks over $72,000 
a year, and assisted other towns in getting 
reductions. 

When you stated in your letter that the 
best help I could have given my constituents 
would have been to “quit playing politics 
during the last regular session of Congress, 








nd listening to the vile and vulgar voice of 
+he power lobbyists, and to assist the Bu- 
oq) of Reclamation in their program to in- 
syease the sources of electric power,” you 
re simply stating a deliberate falsehood, one 

unworthy of you or any coordinator 
electric cooperative in North Dakota. 
Ww! it is more, you know it is a falsehood; 

d, further, you can go to any township in 
sfeIntosh or Emmons or Kidder County, 
which compose Kem, and call together a 
croup of farmers and they will all tell you 
that it is a falsehood. 

Ever since I have been down here I have 
cooperated wholeheartedly with every REA 
eooyerative in North Dakota. At the hear- 
ings I called down P. J. Donnelly, president 
the North Dakota Cooperatives, to tes- 
if I called in James Coleman, of the 
Grand Forks Cooperative. I have repeatedly 
consulted the managers of the cooperatives 
all over the State. I have never listened 
to the “vile and vulgar voice of the power 
lobbyists,” and you know it. 

Now, whether you like it or don’t like it, 
the fact remains that I am going to get REA 
for the farmers up there if it is possible to 
get it. At least a dozen times in speeches 


on the floor of the Senate I have so an- 
nounced. In every election in North Dakota, 


I have had the violent opposition of the pri- 
vate power interests, and you know that, too. 
You ki aw, too—or you ought to know—that 
at the very time that I was sentenced to the 
penitentiary the 11 leading power men in 
the State sat in the jury box rejoicing and 

ngratulating themselves that they had got- 
en rid of me as Governor of the Siate. 
y knew we got the REA while I was Gov- 
and that I fought for and signed the 





ernor 


you about getting these farmers of your co- 
operative the electricity and power they need. 
As long as I have your cooperation, I will tell 
the people there that I have it. Whenever 
I don’t get it, I will tell them. You are 
getting your pay, I assume, the same as I am 
getting mine—to help the common people. 
At least, as long as I hold this office, I intend 
to earn my salary. 
When it comes to securing funds—in front 
ver 500 spectators I appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee, of which Senator 
MILTON YOUNG is a member, pleading and 
ng for more money for REA for North 
Dakota. Mr. Wickard was present and pub- 
licly stated he would, if possible, give to the 
North Dakota people the REA allocations of 
i States not using theirs. The chairman 
that subcommittee publicly commended 
me for what he termed “the fighting speech 
I had put up for the farmers of North Dakota 
to get REA.” He stated further, when I con- 
emned him for not asking for more money, 
if he had had the assistance of other 
tors feeling like I did that he would 
asked for more. President Truman 
mmended $390,000,000, and we got 
0,000,000. In addition to that, I intro- 
ed a bill, a copy of which I am enclosing, 
which I asked for $1,000,000,000. In addi- 
to that, I appeared before the committee 
i urged passage of that bill. In addition 
that, I had the support of cooperative 
r cooperative in North Dakota, who wrote 
) me, and I presented these letters to the 
imittee in support of that bill. 
w that I have brought my record on REA 
yur attention, I hope that never again 
Will you use the breath that Almighty God 
e you to say that I listened to the vile 
{ vulgar voice of the power lobbyists and 
not honestly represent the farmers of 
h Dakota, 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


’ 
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Address of Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of 
New York, on July 9, 1948, at the 
World War II Dead Ceremony at the 
New York Port of Embarkation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
at the World War II dead ceremony at 
the New York port of embarkation on 
July 9, 1948: 


Colonel Lastayo, reverend clergy, officers 
and men of the armed services of our country, 
distinguished guests and relatives and friends 
of the departed heroic souls whose bodies we 
receive back to our shores today, my heart 
tells me that words of comfort and consola- 
tion should be uttered by my lips. My mind 
tells me how utterly futile are mere man’s 
words at a time like this. 

Let us turn then to a source in which 
we can find unending solace. Let us turn to 
the Bible for a few appropriate thoughts. 

Oh, how well we Know, that if the Bible 
had been read more thoroughly and with 
more understanding and had been more 
scrupulously adhered to through the ages, 
an occasion such as this would be unneces- 
sary, in fact would have been impossible. 
What this world of ours needs more than 
anything else is more religion, more religious 
training and teaching and mere religious liv- 
ing. 

The world must turn back to religion and 
practice sincerely the preachments of the 
Bible if we are to prevent future conflicts. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said, “As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democ- 
racy. Whatever differs from this, to the ex- 
tent of the difference is no democracy.” 

Lincoln was a deeply religious man. His 
words, as just quoted, were his paraphrasing 
of the teachings of the Bible. 

All wars through the years have been 
caused by the ungodly desire of some person 
or group of persons to enslave others. The 
exodus led by Moses to free the slaves of 
Egypt, the freeing of the slaves by Lincoln, 
the war to make the world free for democ- 
racy, and World War II, for the victory of 
which these brave lads gave their all, were 
founded on the basic concepts of democracy 
as found in the Bible. 

The best tribute we can pay these boys 
is to dedicate ourselves anew to those con- 
cepts. 

Our own enjoyment of freedom and de- 
mocracy can only be achieved when the 
entire world is free and democratic. As long 
as any part of the world is enslaved, God's 
will is thwarted and we are endangered. We 
must always be alert and prepared against 
the threat of world enslavement. Once we 
fall asleep, some person or group of persons 
somewhere will try to enslave us. 

The main bulwark of democracy is educa- 
tion, particularly along religious lines. When 
all the peoples of the world have learned 
to live by the lessons of the Bible, the day 
might come when our armed forces will be 
needed no longer. 

Meanwhile, we must look to the United 
Nations to maintain the peace of the world. 
I said “peace.” It is almcst a mockery to 
utter the word today. Peace—in a world 
as we believe in 


that knows no peace. Yet, 
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God, who rules the universe, peace must be 
the goal we strive for daily. 

One way to attain that is to keep our coun- 
try so strong militarily that no one will ever 
again dare attack us. “he world must know 
that never again will there be a Pearl Harbor. 

At the same time we must implement the 
United Nations with an international police 
force to prevent aggressive warfare on the 
part of any group or nation. 

We have a police force in New York City, 
not because we are lawless, but because there 
are some amongst us who, either having nev- 
er learned or having forgotten the com- 
mandments of God, must be restrained for 
the public good. So, too, with nations. 
Some have forgotten and others have never 
learned those commandments. They apply 
equally to nations and states and to men, 
for nations and states are merely aggrega- 
tions of men. None are holier than the low- 
liest. Nations and states, like men, must be 
restrained when they stray from the path of 
God. 

So, if we implement the United Nations 
with a police force, an army, a navy, and an 
air force, we will then have provided the 
world with a force that will prevent aggres- 
sion—that will make enslavement impos- 
sible—that will maintain and further de- 
mocracy under God—that will insure that 
the sacrifice of those heroes who gave their 
lives in the service of humanity that we and 
our descendants may be forever free will not 
have been futile. 

Together, let us now offer up a silent prayer 
to Almighty God that he accept our dedica- 
tion in the presence of these bodies, to His 
principles that will prevent a repetition of 
such occasions as this. 


Farmers in Crookston, Minn., Area Annu- 
ally Entertain Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the farmers surrounding Crookston, 
Minn., my home city, have started a very 
interesting, helpful, and beneficial prac- 
tice of annually inviting the business 
people of Crookston on a farm tour, end- 
ing it up with a dinner. 

The usual practice is that the business- 
men invite the farmers in for a harvest 
festival dinner, a farm-day luncheon, 
or something similar. Farmers are often 
invited into Crookston by the business- 
men, but the farmers of that area now 
invite the businessmen out as their 
guests. 

I believe this is a very nice custom, and, 
because of its unique character, I feel 
that readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD will be interested in knowing 
more about the annual event. I can best 
tell the story and give the details by in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a Crookston Daily Times article describ- 
ing the tour, a letter to me, under date of 
August 5, from Carl G. Ash, county agent 
for West Polk County, Minn., an an- 
nouncement from the Crookston Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bulietin for July 31, 
1648, and a mimeographed instruction 
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circular issued | 
} rs of the 


y the farmers who were 
tour. 
Crookston Daily Times 
ly 20, follows: 
iS FETE BU 


article, 

SINESSMEN ON FIFTH ANNUAL 
FARM TOUR 

* 200 men—150 Crookston businessmen 

; ston area farmers—attended the 

il farmer-sponsored farmers-busi- 

tour of West Polk County farms 


nique tour, designed to show busi- 
what the farmers are doing and 
live, is the only one of its kind in 


ally planned by farmers in this area, 

been managed by West Polk County 

Carl Ash, who arranges for the places 
isited, gives a brief explanation at each stop, 
nd generally answers the questions for both 


i this year’s tour was to show how 
ard of living has been bet- 
tered in the Red River Valley, and how farm- 
ers now follow modern scientific planning in 
their work. 


mel! stand 


the home of Roseaire 
Boucher, north of Crookston, was to show 
“a modern home on a farm. Ash explained 
the house and farm generally were run down 
when = yuucher took it over in 1939. 

Using materials and labor from Crookston, 
Ash said anes has completely modernized 
his house, with running water, electricity, 

and a $5,000 completely modern 


The first stop, at 


septic tank, 
kitchen, 
Mrs. Boucher planned and designed the 
the kitchen, Ash said, from 
he oie through home-project (ex- 
ce) lessons. 

r Wurden farm west of Fisher 
top, where two crops and the 
ying this year were shown. 

ov was at a 40-acre wheatfield 

ir to sunflowers. As was later 

unflowers volunteer so badly the 

r they have been planted that they 
ome a menace without controls. 

hown had been, early this year, 

1 sunflowers to the point that they 

crowded out the wheat, but by 

of 514 ounces of 2.4-D acid of 

nulation the flowers were almost 


arrangement of 
] 


St Ve 


tand now is heavy 
in a few plac 


with flowers 

where there was 

le plugging when the field was 

eld, where sunflowers are 

another field of wheat, the 

on the flowers is 

1h sprayed the adjoining 

i wind drift blew the fumes 
unfiower field. 

as a number of abnormal sun- 

number of 

than the 

re lighter in color 

h them, and others 

the main heads—and in 

abnormal heads lower down 

were about 

hed by the 

hich also cut out many weeds, 

tard, is what is needed, it 

ined, in order to con- 

are to be introduced 


equal in size to 


Spray. 


rs were first grown to any extent 

iSt year, with Wurden joining a 

f other farmers in trying out the 

He reported he grossed about $125 per 

ior his crop. 

the Norton Lien farm 

Lien showed how he cleared 40 

rmer river-bottom land of trees 
bulldozer to stump the area, 


southwest of 
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In 1414 minutes Lien pushed over a tree 
about 24 inches in diameter at the bottom, 
using a bulldozer entirely. 

He cut the roots by depressing the dozer 
blade and going around and around the tree, 
working in closer all the time. Finally put- 
ting the blade up against the trunk, he 
pushed the tree over. 

Most of the crowd, especially the farmers 
were skeptical of the performance in the 
time Lien gave, 15 minutes, but the demon- 
stration convinced them that it could be 
done. 

Lien said one man, working 25 days, cleared 
all the trees off the 40-acre area with a big 
bulldozer and tractor, costing, together, 
$9,000. 

More equipment was watched in action on 
the Ben Rohrer farm, south of Crookston. 
Rohrer has a new Graham-Hoeme plow, capa- 
ble of plowing the heaviest sod or even a 
roadbed if sufficient power is used to pull it. 

The plow, 30 feet wide and turning over 12 
furrows, sapable of penetrating up to a 
foot. All the shares, which are curved loops 
of steel with small wings off the prong, are on 
an adjustable bar unit. The full swath of 
tohrer’s has three units. 

The other implement demonstrated by 
Rohrer was an International Harvester tool- 
deep-tilling cultivator particularly 
useful for summer fallowing. 

The implement had a 12-foot swath. The 
value of the implement is that it makes a 
clean cut at the bottom, digs deeply, and has 
the individual sweeps, under ideal circum- 
stances, meeting so that nothing is leit as 
it pulls over a field. 

On Rohrer’s implement, there wes a 10- 
inch spread between the ends of the shanks 
on each sweep, with the sweeps set a foot 
apart. 

From that farm the tour continued to the 
one of Veral Gibbons, to show some more 
spraying ryeren Gibbons had sprayed a flax 
field filled with mustard with a solution of 
the 2,4-D ester formulation using only 1.6 
ounces of acid per acre. 

The field was sprayed when the flax was 
about 2 to 4 inches high. As at the Wurden 
farm, the only signs of weeds in the heavy 
stand of flax was where the spray missed. 

Where the spray missed the flax is a littl 
taller, but Gibbons did not believe there 
would be any great difference in his final 
yield because of the spray. 

Ash explained that normally 2 ounces or 
more of acid per acre are used to spray a 
field of the type shown. 

A cornfield sprayed by Gibbons when the 
corn was lower than is recommended before 
spray is used was also shown. While there 
was a little twisting in the corn, most of the 
field appeared to be normal. The spray was 
used early because of the heavy stand of 
weeds at the time. Now, as ‘Ash explained, 
it almost looks like a hand-hoed field 

The tour ended at the Gibbons farm with 
a steak dinner, provided by the farmer spon- 
sors. The steak came from a purebred Here- 
ford raised and fed by Gibbons. 

After the meal Elmer Bredlie acted as toast- 
master for a brief program, at which Carl 
Ash and Paul J. Miller, St. Paul, State ex- 
tension director, spoke briefly. 

The businessmen were welcomed by Elmer 
Ros, representing the farmers, and Adolph 
Ness and Clarence Barlow responded, repre- 
senting the Crookston Chamber of Commerce, 

Several selections were offered by the Com- 
munity Star 4-H Club quintet, Donald My- 
rold, Donald and Kenneth Miller, Loren Erd- 
man, and Bryant Ulseth. 

The steaks were cooked on grates over an 
open bed of coals by Gibbons, Llye Kiel, 
William Albright, and Norton Lien. 

The meals were served by the Our Saviour’s 
Lutheran Ladies Aid. Women who assisted 
included Mrs. Al Bakke, Mrs. Kate Acker, 
Mrs. Gertrude Wentzel, Mrs. Rudy Erdman, 
Mrs. Vernon Peltier, Mrs. Charles Perry, Mrs. 
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Norton Lien, Mrs. Veral Gibbons, Mrs. John 
Radke, Mrs. A. J. Anderson, and Mrs, w 
Morgan. 

In his speech Miller suggested that farmers 
may have to return to more livestock raising 
in the future since there are indications the 
price of grain will not continue high an d 
high Government support prices probably 
won't be maintained. 

Ash pointed out that 87 years ago the same 
land over which the tour went sold for : 
cents an acre. “Now, thanks to REA ; 
profitable farming practices, farmers — 
completely modern homes with all the con. 
veniences normally associated with City 
homes, and land worth much more than 3 
cents an acre,” he said. 


ee 


Herewith is the letter I received from 
the county agent under date of August 
5, following my request for further in- 
formation concerning the annual affair: 


CROOKSTON, MINN.,, August 5, 1948, 
Hon. Haroip C. HaGEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Harotp: The annual farmers-busi. 
nhessmen’s tour came into being in 1944, It 
was originated by V. M. Gibbons and Walter 
Ross. Mr. Gibbons sounded out Mr. Ross 
and myself on the idea of inviting business- 
men of the town on a tour of the country- 
side. Crops looked good and the business- 
men were operating shorthanded and under 
considerable difficulty in obtaining goods 
Mr. Gibbons said businessmen were being 
blamed for a lot of the shortages which they 
had no control over. Gasoline was rationed 
at the time, so he felt businessmen had very 
little idea of what the crop was like because 
they had no gas to drive around the country. 
He thought it would do them good to get 
away from their business and he also thought 
it was a good idea to let the businessmen 
know by this device that they didn’t mean 
all the nasty things that had been said to 
them by farmers who were trying desperately 
to get needed supplies. He received full sup- 
port on the idea. 

The first two tours started at 7 o'clock. 
The first one ended at the Walter Ross farm 
at 9: 30 fora light lunch. The tour traveled 
out the south side of the river in Bygland 
township and ended at the Walter Ross farm. 
A field of corn that was being grown for hy- 
brid seed was one of the outstanding things 
on this tour. For the first time many folks 
saw how hybrid corn was produced. The 
second tour showed a large flock of turkeys, 
hogs being raised on pasture and a lot of 
grain fields—and ended at the V. M. Gibbons 
home for lunch. The return tour showed 
fields of peas grown for the first time in this 
area, the new Carlton variety of durum, beets 
being grown without any hand thinning and 
ended at the Lutheran Church at Eldred for 
supper—the feature of which was 1-inch-deep 
apple pie and big slices. The fourth tour 
featured mechanical harvesting of beets 
cleaning brush out of ditches with bulldoz- 
ers and sunflowers—and ended with a sweet- 
corn supper at Angus by the Presbyterian 
Ladies Aid. And you know what happened 
on the last one. 

One of the things that has been appre- 
ciated by the guests has been the changing 
of cars at every stop. This has served to 
break up clicks and acquaint more people, 
plus the fun of wondering whom you are 
going to ride with next and who your com- 
panions are going to be, 

Sincerely yours. 
Car. G, AsH, 
County Agent, West Polk County. 


Prior to the tour, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Crookston published an an- 
nouncement in its monthly publication, 
dated July 31. It follows: 








Crooksten Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin of July 31, 1948] 
TOUR 

The fifth annual farm tour put on by the 
farmers in the Beltrami, Bygiand, Crookston, 
Eldred, and Fisher areas, had its full quota 
of amazing and interesting features. Most 
crops gave promise of above-average yields. 
We are going to be interested in a number of 
f 
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elds visited, especially the Wurden field of 
wheat which followed the big sunflower crop 
produced last year, his 100-acre field of sun- 
flowers, Gibbons’ flax fleld which had been 
sprayed to kill weeds, as weil as his corn- 
field also sprayed for weed elimination. It 
will be interesting to see Ben Rohrer’s field 
next year where the Graham-Hoeme plow 
was demonstrated—Norton Lien’s felling of 
the mighty oak in 15 minutes with his bull- 
dozer was indeed an attraction. County 
Agent Ash knows his West Polk and certainly 
does arrange a most interesting tour. We 
kave not forgotten the eats, the ice cream, 
cake, and coffee served in the early years of 
the tour at the Walter J. Ross and Verle 
Gibbons farms, the apple pie at Eldred after 
we had already been stuffed, the sweet corn 
and butter at Angus, and now those steaks 
at Verle Gibbons. Wonder what will be next 
year? Thanks for the invitation. 





The mimeographed circular issued by 
farmers contained some interesting read- 
ing matter. It follows: 


Good afternoon, folks. 

We welcome you to the fifth annual farm- 
ers-businessmen’s tour. We are pleased and 
complimented that you have taken time 
away from your business to attend this tour. 
Our purpose is to create between town and 
country a more thorough understanding of 
each other’s problems. Contrary to some 
rumors the average farmer’s back yard does 
not contain a quantity of buried tin cans full 
of money. 

We purpose to show on this tour that the 
farmers of Polk County on the average are 
spending their gains to improve their stand- 
ard of living. 


FIRST STOP: ROSAIRE BO'/CHER FARM 


In 1939 Mr. and Mrs. Rosaire Boucher es- 
tablished their home on this farm. It had 
been operated by a tenant for many years 
and was badly run down. In the last 3 years 
Mr. and Mrs. Boucher have done a lot of 
modernizing to improve their home. They 
have installed running water. This was done 
by Crookston firms and workmen, They in- 
stalled an oil furnace by a Crookston firm and 
workmen. They installed a sewage disposal 
system made by Crookston workmen and the 
plumbing was sold and installed by Crookston 
people. They completely wired their farm 
by Crookston firms and workmen. They have 
completely modernized their kitchen. Their 
built-in cupboards were made by Crox-work- 
men. Their linoleum was sold and installed 
by Crox people. None of these things show 
from the outside but they all cost in excess 
of $5,000. Keep in mind that farmers spend 
two kinds of money: gross and net. Net 
money only can be used for improving such 
as this. Mrs. Boucher completely planned 
her own kitchen from plans she got through 
extension home-project lessons. 


SECOND STOP: ANCHOR WURDEN 


This 40-acre wheatfield was in sunflowers 
last year. They volunteered so thickly this 
Spring after the wheat was planted that they 
covered the ground. This field was sprayed 
with about 54, ounces of 2.4-D acid of ester 
formulation about the 28th of June. There 
is no trace of the sunflowers in this field 
except where there was nozzle plugging or a 
Skip, 

THIRD STOP: ANCHOR WURDEN 


The sunflowers on the west side of this 
field apparently show the effects of 2.4-D 
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drifting out of the wheatfield to the west. 
The wheatfield was sprayed by ground 
sprayer with a northeast wind using about 
54% ounces of 2.4-D acid ester to the acre. 
Some time afterward the wind apparently 
from the southwest blew fumes back over 
to the sunflower field. 


FOURTH STOP: NORTON LIEN 


You see 40 acres of river bottom on which 
trees, large and small, have been cleared by 
one man that operated a bulldozer over a 
period of 25 days. This land will be put into 
wheat next year. The tractor and bulldozer 
cost $9,000. We are going to see a demonstra- 
tion on how these big trees were taken out 
of this 40-acre land. Norton Lien, the owner 
of the farm, is operating the tractor. 


FIFTH STOP: BEN ROHRER FARM 


Many of you have heard the term “Graham- 
Hoeme plow,” which is made in Texas. These 
cultivators are capable of staying in the 
ground even if they are crossing a road or 
going through the heaviest of sod, providing 
you have power to pull it. They are capable 
of penetrating to a depth of 10 or 12 inches 
or more. They have received an amazing re- 
ception the last 2 or 3 years from the farmer 
of the valley. You will also see a John Deere 
implement which has just come out. This 
is reported to be the first one in the imme- 
diate area. 

SIXTH STOP: V. M. GIBBONS 

You have heard much this year about us- 
ing 2.4-D. You are going to see an oat, corn, 
and flax field that was sprayed with only 
1.6 ounces of 2.4-D acid of the ester type. 
You can see what fine kills were obtained 
with that small amount of 2.4-D acid. Ac- 
tually less than 30 cents’ worth of aid to the 
acre. Notice in the flax field where the 
sprayer missed on a lap. Notice how weedy 
it is. Also that the flax is a little bit taller 
where it wasn’t sprayed. 





On the Bias—A Capable Congressman— 
As to Dewey Short 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following three editorials: One, On 
the Bias, by G. Olds, that appeared in 
the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader of 
July 18, 1948; one, A Capable Congress- 
man, which appeared in the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe of July 27, 1948; and another one, 
As to Dewey SHort, which also appeared 
in the Joplin Globe of August 1, 1948: 
[From the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader of 

July 18, 1948] 
ON THE BIAS 

Young Quentin Haden tells me solemnly 
that I am going to be the most surprised 
fellow in the Ozarks on the morning of 
Wednesday, August 4, when I wake up and 
discover that he is the Republican nominee 
for Congress from the Seventh District. 

Mr. Haden is quite right. I will be as sur- 
prised as all get out if he succeeds in taking 
the nomination from the Honorable Dewry 
SHORT. 

I don’t believe young Mr. Haden can do it. 
He is operating on the theory that Congress- 
man Snort is going to be beaten sometime— 
which undoubtedly is true—and that this is 
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the year to beat him, which probably isn't 
true. 

Dewey SnHorr has done a pretty good job 
of representing the seventh district and the 
argument that he has held his seat too long 
is a specious one. He has, of course, served 
a long time—now serving his eighth 2-year 
term covering a span of 20 years, since he 
was out a couple of terms—and he has grown 
in experience and wisdom and influence 

Dewey SHorT’s courage in voting his con- 
victions on some of the gravest issues ever 
to face our country—a courage often demon- 
strating a complete indifference to his own 
political fate—is something to admire and 
envy. 

DEWEY Snort has dared to be an American 
when all about him men wele preparing to 
give away their country and to assume in- 
tolerable and impossible burdens. DEWEY 
seems to think that one county in the 
Ozarks—or any one county in the U.S. A—is 
more important than any state in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. He is not, I guess, what you'd 
call world-minded. 

Being world-minded has gotten the U.S.A 
into a heck of a lot of trouble—and now 
seems likely to get us into some more 
DEWEY would like to see his country go its 





own sweet and peaceful way. He wo: ld lik 
to see the U.S. A. stop squandering bil. ‘ons of 
dollars in trying to promote a brand of de- 
mocracy which suits us swell and which other 
countries could have for the asking—if they 
wanted it. 

Since they don't want it, since they have 


demonstrated repeatedly that they have no 
use for democracy, he sees no sense in trying 
to force it down their throats and into their 
hearts. 

Americans in high places have made it 
popular to admire democracy—things have 
come to such a pass that an American who 
feels a surge of patriotism, who wants to get 
up and shout hurray for the Star-Spangled 
Banner, such a fellow has to watch out that 
he isn’t arrested for treason. He gets down- 
right embarrassed. 

Dewey SuHorT doesn’t admit that embar- 
rassment—doesn’t even own it. If people 
want to call him provincial, that’s all right 
with him—that fits quite nicely into tl 
pattern of honesty and old-fashioned patriot- 
ism he has woven for himself. 

I observed the other day that the Federals 
had censored some schoolbook because it 
pointed out how many schoolhouses could 
be built for the cost of one battleship. Such 
teaching is downright subversive, you know. 
Makes people think about the folly of war, 
the utter madness of the world into which 
we have been drugged and dragged. 

I don’t know whether or not Dewry Snorr 
has used that incident in his speeches—but 
it would be just like him; it would be just 
like him not to care if he offended the War 
Department or the State Department or the 
Saint Nicholas department. 

Dewey, of course, is fighting a hopeless 
fight—in that sense, he is completely useless 
in Congress. But his very uselessness, his 
very indifference to almost anything but the 
welfare of America, gives him an unique posi- 
tion in Congress—because so few speak with 
him, his yoice becomes the louder and the 
clearer. 

For that reason, if for no other, I think 
there is a very definite place in Congress for 
Dewey SHORT—Aa very real need of him—and 
the Ozarks should be proud of the distinction 
he earns for them. For the Ozarks to turn 
him out would be as foolish and dishearten- 
ing as it would be to decree—Heaven for- 
bid—that our trees should no longer burst 
into autumn flame, that our hills be flat- 





un- 


1e 


tened, that our streams run dry, that ail our 
special flavor be drained away. 

Dewey Snort is part of that special flav 
that special color which makes the Oz: 


precious and distinctive, and his district 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































lestroying a rare and irreplace- 
able—albeit sometimes bewildering—asset if 
it ventured to substitute a less distinctive 
individual 


would be « 


I realize, of course, that I probably am get- 
ting needlessly worked up—not to mention 
the fact that we of Springfield cannot vote for 


or again: t Mr. 


me tnats 


SHortT. But it just seemed to 
mebody ought to come out in favor 
f some of the things he stands for. Or, per- 
haps I should say, some of the things he 
stands against. 

I do not have the nerve or the talent to 
speak for America as DEwEY SHorT has 
spoken for her—and I am sure I would have 
even less nerve and talent if I occupied a 
precarious seat in Congress—but I certainly 
would like to endorse what he has said—and 
I would like to see his district endorse his 
sentiments. 


e I have little doubt that it will. (G. Olds.) 





[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of July 27, 
1948 | 
A CAPABLE CONGRESSMAN 

The voters of this congressional district, 
who have been sending DEWrey SHorT to Con- 
gress with monotonous regularity for a good 
many years, can be counted on to repeat 
again next November because there obviously 
is even more reason for sending him to 
Washington this time than in any previous 
campaiga. 

One maj¢ t, of course, is the fact 
that Representative SHorT is the ranking 
Republican member of the important Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the lower House, 
and will become its chairman if Republican 
control of Congress is continued next year, 
as almost certainly will be the case. Com- 
mittee chairmen have great power in pro- 
moting desirable legislation or in slowing up 
the progress of proposed laws not so certainly 
needed or wanted. 


A more general, 


r argumen 


but perhaps even more 
ogent argument, is the fact that Drwry 

orRT, Who is now serving his eighth 2-year 
erm in Congress, has become increasingly 
apable as a Member of the National Legis- 
ature. With the background of a fine edu- 
ation, obtained in the United States and 
v-broad, his years of experience at Washington 
1ave added greatly, not to his desire to be 
a good representative of the people of this 
district in Washington, because he had that 
desire from the day he first took the oath 
of office, but to his ability to perform the 
duties of a Congressman in a manner at once 
satisfactory to the folks at home and to the 
Nation at large. 

Dewey SuorrT is not as much of an inter- 
nationalist as some of the more radical in- 
ternationalists would like. He admits to a 
stubborn belief that just one county in the 
Ozarks is in his estimation more important 
than any state in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
To that extent he concedes he its provincial. 
is a weakness, if you want to call 
at (and mighty few in his home district 
i), which is at least easy to forgive. 
r he completed an 18,000-mile European 
trip 2 years ago he came home convinced 
it was common sense for the United States 
to help restore that war-wrecked land. In 
that conclusion the Nation at large has con- 
curred. But the people who accept it. in- 
DeWeY SHorT, don’t feel it means 
we of the United States ought to extend 
our donations to the point of weakening our 
important ability to take care of ourselves 
ud serious trouble come, as it did at 
rl Harbor, or to the extent of reducing 
our ability to help the world. 

If every voter in this district could have 
the opportunity of hearing Representative 
serious address during his 
his home community, his re- 
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present visit t 


election by an increased majority would be 
No one in his au- 


overwhelmingly assured. 





dience is ever left with any doubt as to his 
sound, level-headed Americanism, nor as to 
his outstanding ability, both as a public 
speaker and as a student of the modern world 
and its multitudinous perplexing problems. 





[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of August l, 
1948] 
AS TO DEWEY SHORT 

Tuesday’s primary offers an interesting and 
important test for the Republican voters of 
the Seventh Congressional District of Mis- 
souri. DEWEY SHORT, now serving his eighth 
2-year term as the district’s Representative 
at Washington, has two active rivals for the 
nomination, and while the vote itself may 
not be close, at least the campaign has been 
vigorous. Two or three points having to do 
with this campaign seem to the Globe as 
worthy of consideration. 

It certainly is true, for one thing, that no 
one person has a life grip on the job of 
representing his district in Congress. Any 
adult citizen has a perfect right to try for 
the honor, this year or any year, when a Rep- 
resentative is to be chosen. 

For another thing, there is no reason to 
believe a news story referring to Quentin 
Haden, one of the candidates, as a war vet- 
eran when he isn’t, was a deliberate intent 
to deceive and unjustifiably win support from 
former servicemen. Mr. Haden himself had 
previously stated in a public address that he 
is not a war veteran. 

Concerning the argument of the supporters 
of Dewey SHorT that he should be returned 
to Congress because his experience, knowl- 
edge of how to get things done, acquaintance, 
and the seniority which would advance him 
to the chairmanship of the important Armed 
Forces Committee at the next session of 
Congress would make him worth far more 
to this district than any newly elected Rep- 
resentative, the Globe already has expressed 
itself. At this time we invite the attention 
of Republicans of the district to the opinion 
of a real expert on Congress, an outstanding 
member of their own party, the late James 
E. Watson, of Indiana, who died in Wash- 
ington last Thursday at the age of 84. 

Senator Watson was elected to Congress 
at the age of 30 and served there, part of the 
time in the House and part of the time in 
the Senate, under 12 Presidents. In 1936 his 
memoirs were published in a book titled 
“As I Knew Them.” Early in this book he 
had this to say regarding the value of ex- 
perience in Congress: 

“Length of service gives experience and 
without experience a man merely counts one 
on the roll call. A district that sends a 
man to Congress only one, or even two terms, 
had just about as well not send him at all.” 

By way of proving this statement he cited 
this incident: 

“How they dealt with us newcomers may be 
very well illustrated by the following bit 
from my personal experience. I had not 
been in the House long when Mr. Champ 
Clark, who became one of my rarest friends, 
was delivering a speech and made an asser- 
tion that I thought should be challenged. 
He had been having one of those rapid-fire 
debates in which he liked so well to indulge 
and in which he was thoroughly at home. 
I rose and asked the privilege of interrupting 
him, but lightning-quick he said: ‘I am 
dealing with the upperclassmen now. I'll 
get to the freshman class later on,’ where- 
upon everybody had a good laugh at my ex- 
pense, and I sat down somewhat perturbed. 
After. he had closed his speech, I arose and 
again propounded my question, but he 
waved me aside with his arms, saying: “The 
young Member from Indiana should learn 
that when the storm is over there is no use 
to try to revive the wind.’” 

If our affairs with Russia should worsen, 
there certainly is a possibility that a part 
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of our inevitable heavy national Military 
expenditures would land in the Seventy 
District. Would this result be as likely with 
a freshman representative as with What 
Senator Watson called an upperclassman 
such as DEWEY SHORT now is? 

Later in his book, Senator Watson offereq 
more comment on a subject, much of which 
is eternally timely. From a man who serveq 
as whip for his party in the lower House ang 
later, aS majority leader in the Senate, jt 
deserves the consideration of thoughtful 
Republicans of this district when thev go to 
the polls next Tuesday. 

“People have a peculiar conception about 
electing a man to Congress. If anyone inter- 
ested in a factory wanted to get someone to 
run it, he would not go out on the street 
and pick up Tom, Dick, or Harry to do it, but 
he would spend whatever time might be nec- 
essary to hunt up the most competent and 
skilled person available. The same is true of 
every other business, except that of running 
our Government, the greatest business in the 
world, 

“For this inestimably delicate and impor- 
tant task people seem to think that just any- 
body picked up anywhere will do, thoueh 
such ah individual may never have had the 
slightest experience in running anything. 

“All a candidate need do, it would seem, 
is to go about and ballyhoo, and in loud and 
raucous tones tell what he is going to do 
when he ‘gets down to Washington’—swat 
the successful, sympathize with the unfor- 
tunate, and let it go at that. Such a cam- 
paign usually brings success in days of stres; 
just when the people should be looking { 
the strongest, soundest, and most solid men 
to represent them. 

“On the other hand, we often hear it said, 
when a man of long experience is a candi- 
date: ‘We have had enough of him’ 
though the people could ever have enough of 
the ability of a man who knows how. 

“T repeat here, as I have exhorted elsewher¢ 
the best thing a district can do is to select 
some honest man with approved ability and 
in harmony with the politics of the district, 
send him to Congress and keep him there 
just as long as he is willing to serve. T! 
alone brings experience, and experience is 
by all odds the most valuable asset a legisla- 
tor May possess, save honor alone.” 

It should not be necessary to add that 
saying Dewry SHorT should receive this re- 
nomination by an overwhelming majority is 
in nowise a reflection on the ability or char- 
acter of his opponents. It is simply that the 
inexorable commonsense of the situation 
points to him as the prudent and logical 
choice. 








My Pledges and How I Fulfilled Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my campaign for election last year, f 
told my constituents my political philos- 
ophy and what they could expect of me 
if I were elected to represent them in 
the House of Representatives. They 
elected me with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the votes cast. 

I believe that I kept my every promise 
and more. I think I have the right to 
assume that my constituents approve my 
conduct and my voting record here be- 
cause this year the Republican Party and 





the Liberal Party, as well as the Dem- 
ocratic Party—the only party in which 
I have ever been enrolled—have unani- 
mously designated me as their candi- 
date to succeed myself. 

Nevertheless, I think I should here 
record my pledges and how I fulfilled 
} ™m 
— LABOR 


During my campaign, I said: 


I favor a broad social-security program 
in cluding old-age pensions, unemp ete 
urance, security for crippicd and depen 

ent children, and the blind. 

I will support a legislative program which 
will endeavor to establish fair-employment 
practices and prohibit discrimination in ¢m- 
; Risk capital, new enterprise, and the de- 
vel 1ent of our natural resources must be 
encouraged. Small business must be pro- 
moted. Competitive private enterprise free 
fr ‘control by monopolies, cartels, or any 

y private or public authority must 





The Taft-Hartley law is bad for the rea- 
ited by President Truman in his veto 
to Congress. As pointed out by the 
Presi ident, it invites “conflict between the 
Lhe r Relations Board and its gen- 
sel.” Furthermore, it puts the em- 
a position where he can refuse to 
ith his employees. In fact, it puts 
anomalous position of being able 
choose the workers’ bargaining agent. 

By the simple expedient of refusing to bar- 
1 With his employees the employer can 
> a strike. 

While the men are on strike the employer 

n replace them with other workers of his 

and then call for an election 

bargaining agent to represent the 

At that election the strikers who 

were replaced will be deprived of the right 

to vote, with the result that the bargaining 

igent selected will be representative of the 

employer rather than the employee, whom 
it is supposed to represent. 

I favor increasing the minimum wages now 

fixed by law to a sum that will more closely 

proach the realities of present-day cost of 


) a) 
fi age 






bargain W 


him in the 


choosing 


During my incumbency I urged broad- 
ening the social-security laws. I opposed 
legislation attempting to limit and to 

sacle the social-security laws. I 
urged extended benefits under the un- 
employment insurance laws. Iurged and 
voted for increased compensation tor the 
lower-income Federal employees, includ- 
ing postal workers. I repeatedly pointed 
out the advantages of the New York 
State Fair Employment Practices Act as 
reasons for enactment of a similar na- 
tional law. I urged enactment of a law 

icreasing minimum wages. Nothing 
was done about the Taft-Hartley law be- 
cause the Labor Committee could not be 
induced to take any action with reference 
thereto. I voted against weakening the 
antitrust laws. 

TAXATION 


During my campaign, I said: 
Our tax 


laws must be adapted to an ex- 

Ppanding peacetime economy having in mind, 
however, that tax cuts must go first to the 
low-income groups. This should be accom- 
plished by increasing the tax exemption 
ranted to all taxpayers. By doing that the 

low-income earner may get complete tax ex- 
emption. At the same time the man in the 
higher brackets will get an equal advantage. 
It will be fair to all while at the same time 
elping those who need it most. I also favor 


the enactment of a law which will grant 


the same income-tax privileges to all mar- 
ried people throughout the country, regard- 
less of whether they live in a so-called com- 
munity-property State or not. It is rank 
absurdity to permit a man and wife in one 
State, by the simple expediency of changing 
their residence to another State, to obtain 
tax advantages under our Federal income-tax 
laws. The situation can be remedied only 
by Federal legislation. 


During my incumbency, I urged enact- 
ment of tax legislation to effectuate my 
promises. That part putting all our citi- 
zens on an equal basis as to so-called 
community property has been enacted 
into law. Iopposed the tax bill submittec 
and voted to sustain the presidential veto 
of that bill because it unfairly gave the 
largest tax cuts to those best able to pay 
and gave the smallest cuts to those least 
able to pay. About 70 percent of the tax 
cut was given to about 6 percent of our 
taxpayers. Ninety-four percent of our 
taxpayers received only 30 percent of the 
tax cut. Bills which I introduced to 
broaden the tax exemption base, to elimi- 
nate inequalities, to exempt pensions, 
and to eliminate wartime nuisance taxes 
failed of enactment. 

HOUSING 

During my campaign, I seid: 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill should have 
long since been enacted into law. It should 
be passed at the earliest possible moment. 
The Government must do everything possible 
to encourage and aid private industry in re- 
lieving the housing shortage by the building 
of permanent homes for all those who need 
them. 


During my incumbency, I fought con- 
tinuously for adequate housing legisla- 
tion. My first official act, after taking 
my oath of office, was to sign the petition 
to bring the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
before the House for debate and for a 
vote. My effectiveness was increased by 

ay election to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency which had this legis- 
lation before it. My efforts are reflected 
by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and were 
publicized by the press. 
PRICE AND RENT CONTROL 

During my campaign, I said: 

Control of the price to be paid for any 
commodity, whether it be the use of property 
or the purchase of food, clothing, or anything 
else, can be justified only as the use cf police 
power in an emergency. That the emer- 
gency has existed and still exists cannot be 
denied as to both food and rents. Some 
relief may be obtained by the enactment of 
rent-control statutes by the various States. 
Such local control can be made effective by 
proper legislation and by proper adminis- 
tration. Houses cannot be moved across 
State lines to avoid such local legislation. 

Foodstuffs, however, must be controlled on 
a national scale. They cannot be controlied 
locally. If we were to have local legislation 
fixing prices in one community, the producers 
could beat the law by the simple expedient 
of sending their merchandise to communi- 
ties that do not have such restrictions 

Iam in complete agreement with President 
Truman’s policy of attempting to solve the 
situation by voluntary discipline. If that 
does not solve the problem, then price con- 
trol will be the only way out. It will be the 
last resort if the emergency continues. 


During my incumbency I introduced a 
comprehensive price-control biil and re- 
peatedly urged enactment of price-con- 
trol legislation, but my pleadings feil 
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upon deaf ears. The efforts of my col- 
leagues who joined with me in urging 
effective rent-control legislation was only 
slightly more effective. A weak, but bet- 
ter than none at all, rent-control bill 
was enacted after long and arduous de- 
bate. By the dint of almost superhuman 
effort, a provision which would have 
made the entire bill unconstitutional was 
eliminated. I also introduced a biil to 
control fuel during emergencies. 
FORZDIGN POLICY 

During my campaign I said: 

I have been preaching the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine since 1921. 
The President and the Democratic Party fa- 
vor the opening of Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration and colonization and the 
establishment there of a free and dem« 
Jewish commonwealth. 

We favor the majority report of ook United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
the best means presently available to solve 
the problem. We urge the immediate imple- 
mentation of the program there advanced 

The Communist Daily Worker and its 
American Labor Party candidate opposing me 
in this campaign have attacked me as a war 
monger, not because I have talked out against 
their beloved Russia, but because I have 
dared to talk out in support of the American 
democratic way of life. These are my prin- 
ciples, and these are the principles which 
they find fault with: 

In order that the world may not ¢ 
drenched in blood by international outlaws 
and criminals we must “join with the other 
United Nations in the establishment of an 
international organization based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States, open to membership by all such 
States, large and small, for the prevention 
of aggression and the maintenance of d 
ternational peace and security.” To “make 
all necessary and effective agreements : 
arrangements through which the nations 
would maintain adequate forces to mee 
needs of preventing war and of making im- 
possible the preparation for war and which 
would have such forces available for joint 
action when necessary. 

“Such organization must bx 
power to employ 
sary to prevent 
peace 

“We favor the maintenance of an interna- 
tional court of justice, of which the United 
States shall be a member, and the employ- 
ment of diplomacy, conciliation, arbitration, 
and other like methods, where appropriate, 
in the settlement of international disputes. 

“World peace is of transcendent impor- 
tance.” 

The quotation is from the Democratic na- 
tional platform of 1944. Those were my sen- 
timents then—they are my sentiments no’ 
President Truman and my party have re- 
asserted them time and time again. We 
will deal with Russia and everyone else 
around the peace table. We will do all in 
our power to prevent war. If Russia and 
the Russians want communism they can hi 
it and we will do nothing to change their 
minds about it, provided they keep it to and 
for themselves. 

By the same token we want none of their 
Communist ideology here and we will do all 
in our power to keep it out of this c 

When Hitler and Stalin had a peace treaty 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
in this country were most vociferous in their 
demands that we be isolationists and send 


cratic 
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t the 


endowed with 
armed forces when nece 


t 
aggression and preserve 


intry 


neither food nor munitions to Britain o1 
France. At that time the Munich appease- 
ment was applauded and Hitler’s attacl 


upon the rest of Europe was an imperiali 
war by the countries attacked. 
When Hitler ignored his peace treaty 


attacked Russia this same group found 
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the imperialistic war was a people’s war and 
they could not get our boys and supplies over 
fast enough. 

Thank God they were in time and Hitler 
and his murderous hordes were eliminated. 

During those days there were no insults by 
the Vishinskys and the Molotovs. Parenthet- 
ically I might ask: Has Litvinov, who did so 
much to bring about friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia been 
liquidated because he was foolish enough to 
think that the Russians intended to do all 
the weiner e and peace-loving things that 
he pl ed while we were fighting together. 

Ther e is only one way to preserve our 

1erican heritage and our American birth- 

, and that is to at all times be so mili- 

y strong that no one will dare attack us. 

he world must know that never again will 

in a position where any aggressor 

1 pull a Pearl Harbor on us. 

is warmongering, I am _ willing 

hat my name be placed alongside of those 

if Franklin D. Ro Harry S. Truman, 

ames Byrnes, George Marshall, Averell Har- 
riman, and a” vid Lilienthal. 

The Marshall plan to relieve the dire need 
and distress : Of a stricken world must be put 
into effect at the earliest possible moment, 

Th faster than military might, will 


nat, even 
stop the Communist hordes in their tracks. 


swelt 
OSs2VeCLL, 


During my incumbency, I worked as- 
siduously to enact into reality the things 
I oe during all my adult life. 

The establishment of the free state of 
Israel became a reality. It has been and 
will continue to be aided in every respect 
by every freedom-loving American. Our 
Government will soon give Israel full and 
complete recognition; it will give Israel 
all the aid that a friendly ally is entitled 
to; it will soon receive a $100,000,000 loan 
from our country. My efforts in connec- 
tion with all thereof, which are still con- 
tinuing, I prefer not to record at this 
time. In due time, others may see fit to 
tell about them. 

I am proud of my vote in support of 
the Marshall plan, now knewn as the 
European recovery plan, and I am proud 
of my vote to eliminate from the House 
version of that bill aid to Franco Spain. 

My vote in favor of selective service— 
the draft—was not only dictated by my 
conscience and my belief that it was in 
the best interests of peace, but it was in 
accordance with my pledge to my con- 
stituents during my campaign. I lived 
through two World Wars. My older son 
served overseas in World War II. My 
younger son is subject to the new law I 
supported. I feel as deeply as any the 
waste of or and manpower for mili- 
ont purposes. But just as we would not 

> to dis et and a municipai police force, 
we must insist on a national and an in- 
ternational police force. 

I fought for a fair displaced-persons 
bill and opposed the discriminatory and 
unfair provisions of the bill as it was 
passed. 

I introduced a bill to permit adopted 
children to enter our country free of 
quota restrictions. 

I introduced a bill to sever a 
with Lebanon. 

I introduced a bill to withhold from 
Britain and all other countries the equiv- 
alent of the moneys they were lending 
and/or giving to the Arab aggressor 
nations. 

I introduced a bill to investigate con- 
ditions in Palestine. 


ull relations 


I introduced a bill to exempt from 
penal prosecution all Americans who en- 
listed in the army of Israel. 

I introduced a bill calling for limita- 
tion of the veto power in the United 
Nations. 

I introduced a bill to improve the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

During my campaign, I said: 

I condemn the tactics of the Un-American 
Activities Committee in pillorying men and 
destroying reputations without giving the 
accused an opportunity to be heard. 


During my incumbency, I did not hesi- 
tate to make my stand known. I actively 
opposed with all my energy the enact- 
ment of the Mundt-Nixon bill. At the 
same time, I gave no comfort to the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
and to totalitarianists, no matter what 
name they used. Nevertheless, I opposed 
and voted against giving any funds to 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I could write volumes on my activities 
on behalf of my constituents who needed 
help. I will leave that story to be told 
by those who called upon me from time 
to time. 

Anyone and everyone who called upon 
me received a respectful hearing. One 
thing I did not and never will permit is 
to allow anyone, individual or delegation 
of individuals, to call upon me under 
false colors, using high-sounding but 
misleading names. Whenever they do, I 
will expose them for what they are. 

Those who desire a more detailed 
record of my activities will find my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under the following subjects on the pages 
indicated: 

Americanism: A3101, 
A3903. 

Armaments: 

Brotherhood: 
A3633, 

Brooklyn has a remedy: A3905. 

Brooklyn adopts Breukelen: A944. 

Civil rights: 1988, 2413, 2550, 2980, 
3857, 5859, 5860, 5861, 5862, 5872, 6043, 
6108, 6109, 6117, 6492, 7874, 9532, 10110, 
Al1321, Al1527, A1547, A1586, A3910, 
A4056. 

Communism, first session, Eightieth 
Congress: A4770. Second session: 6108, 
Al1524, A1644, A1968, A1985, A2320, 
A3090, A3091, A3458, A3695, A3813, 
A3868, A4090, A4168, A4670, A4673, A4768, 
A4779, A4833, A4842, A4915, A4947, A5067. 

Control of prices and rents, first ses- 
sion, Eightieth Congress: 11724, A4922, 
A4929. Second session: 1433, 1618, 1622, 
1988, 2868, 2871, 2888, 2957, 2962, 2963, 
2964, 2980, 8890, 9323, 9761, 9875, 9887, 
10206, 10207, 10241, A903, A3950, A4835, 
A4950. 

Congressional investigations and the 
Un-American Activities Committee: 
2413, A1547, A3391. 

Displaced persons: 7874, 7875, 8860, 
10110, At105, A1529, A2724, A2938, A3463, 
A3487, A4903, A4960. 

European recovery plan—the Marshall 
plan: 7164, 7207, 7209, 7486, A3699. 

Fuel emergency: 1433. 

Housing: 2014, 9875, 10206, 10207, 
10241, A3142, A3414, A3950, A4960, A5078. 

Italy: 4438, A2394. 


A3451, A3800, 


A3716. 
1284, A648, A1105, A3145, 
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Palestine: 431, 1421, 3396, 3510. 5515, 
5990, 6549, 6989, 7070, 7725, 7982, 9351. 
A497, A637, A795, A899, A905, A1320, 
A1826, A2320, A2322, A2380, A2396 
A2398, A2574, A2724, A3014, A3050, A3142. 
A3143, A3450, A3456, A3488, A3522, 
A3564, A3656, A3694, A3695, A3699. 
A3713, A3817, A3834, A3844, A3854 
A3959, A4278, A4668. 

Postal workers: A2851. 

Rayfiel, Hon. Leo F.: 2998. 

Religious education: A3688, A4275. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
5444. 

Selective service: 38, 8507, 8677, A1326. 

Surplus property: 716. 

Taxes, first session, Eightieth Con. 
gress, 11429. Second session: 200, 716, 
3413, 4079, 5749. 

United Nations: 4438, 5462, A4960. 

Veterans: 38, 2512, A2724. 

The gentleman from Mississippi: 431, 
1988, 2550, 2966, 2980, 7875, 9532, 10110, 
A1586, A3450, A4056. 

Youth United: A4056, 


Politics Is the Answer to Red Smear by 
GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with a great deal of interest an article 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt appearing in 
the Washington Daily News of August 3, 
1948, entitled “Politics Is the Answer to 
Red Smear by GOP.” Mrs. Roosevelt 
frankly gives her reaction to the loyalty 
and spy investigations undertaken at 
this time by the Republican congres- 
sional investigating committees. To me, 
it is plain that the Republicans have in- 
stigated these investigations and are try- 
ing to make communism an issue of the 
campaign because they do not want the 
people to realize that they have legis- 
lated for the benefit of the special and 
vested interests and failed to act or pass 
legislation in the interesi of the common 
people, for instance, about high prices, 
controlling inflation, and to provide de- 
cent and low-cost housing. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s article is as follows: 

My Day 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 
POLITICS IS THE ANSWER TO RED SMEAR BY GOP 

Hype Park, Monday.—I have been very 
much interested by the sudden interest taken 
in the testimony of Elizabeth T. Bentley, the 
self-confessed wartime Soviet spy. 

It appears as if the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, finds this an oppor- 
tune time to present the fantastic story of 
this evidently neurotic lady. In some way it 
may be useful to the Republican Party, 
though I cannot imagine how it can serve 
any really useful purpose. 

It seems that all that she has to tell has 
already been told, by her own accounts, to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in New 
Haven in the summer of 1945. I understand 
that when certain people tried to verify 
whether authorities actually had been able 








to prove any of the things that she stated as 
suspicious, no proof was forthcoming. It 
coems to me quite outrageous to use this 
meth dd of smearing people when you cannot 
produce proof. 

For instance, to testify that a reputable 
person like Laughlin Currie, whom the lady 
admits she never saw and has no proof of 
any kind against him, has furnished her with 
confidential information can only serve to 

» those who do not know him wonder 
if re isn’t some tangible proof. The 
natural question to ask is why should so- 
called reputable people want to injure en- 
tirely innocent individuals? 

The answer, it seems to me, is politics and 
the chance to make the limelight and whip 

, a little more excitement for vigilance in 
this country on the part of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Whether they make 
people suffer unjustiflably in so doing seems 
) be of no more importance, except to those 
mong us who believe the Constitution pro- 
ects us against such goings-on. We begin 
) think that the methods we condemn under 
other forms of government are coming 
perilously near to being used by certain of 
our own. representatives. 

As for Miss Bentley, one can only regard 
her with regret and pity. She is probably an 

ligent young woman. She graduated 
from Vassar College, so she must have had 
some brains, and for some reason what she 
is doing now must seem to her worth while. 
The reason, however, is somewhat obscure, s0 
far as I am concerned. In the future I 
hould think it might be difficult for her to 
find any acquaintances who would be willing 
to say even “good morning” and “good eve- 

i to her. That might be construed as a 

to involve them in some new and 
stic trial. 











Comprehensive Social-Security Revision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Salurday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. Président, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a statement 
I have prepared on social-security revi- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The President’s message to this special ses- 
sion urged, among many other things, that 
the Congress during the 2 weeks’ period 
which he had envisioned as_ sufficiently 
lengthy for the legislative completion of all 
of his projects should increase the benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system and extend the coverage of the sys- 
tem to the millions of workers who have 
never been covered since the enactment of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. 

The special session did not accommodate 
the President because there was not time to 
finish the extensive work on the subject al- 
ready in progress, to hear the numerous wit- 
nesses who were entitled to be heard, to 
reach committee decisions, to draft the nec- 
essary legislation, to prepare reports, and to 
debate in Congress the controversial issues. 

There would not have been sufficient time 
had the entire session been devoted exclu- 
ively to that single purpose. 

As we shall see by examination of only a 
part of the problems to be considered in re- 
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viewing and revising our social-security sys- 
tem, compliance by the Congress with the 
President’s recommendation would have 
called for reckless, ill-considered improvisae 
tion of legislation which by its nature and 
scope would have the most fateful social, 
political, and economic consequences. To 
have complied would have been an act of 
shameful irresponsibility. 

If the President’s suggestion was motivated 
by personal partisan reasons, and candor re- 
quires, we regret to say, that the possibility 
of this is not precluded, he is reminded of 
the fact that the existing social-security law 
has been in effect for 13 years, that its defects 
have been a matter of mounting revelation 
every day of all that period of time, and that 
the present Republican control of Congress 
has been in effect for less than 2 years. 

We shall give no further attention to the 
partisan implications of the President's re- 
quest except to state a few facts which will 
make it clear and bring reassurance that 
narrow partisanship has had no part in the 
Senate's active and intelligent progress in the 
matter. ; 

About a year ago, on July 23, 1948, the 
United States Senate passed a resolution 
sponsored jointly by Senator Grorce, former 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and by the Junior Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, the present Repub- 
lican chairman of that committee, directing 
the Senate Finance Committee “to make a 
full and complete investigation of old-age 
and survivors insurance and all other aspects 
of the existing social-security program, par- 
ticularly in respect to coverage, benefits, and 
taxes relating thereto. * * *” 

It will be noted that the initiation of the 
subject was bipartisan. The resolution was 
adopted on a bipartisan basis—it was unani- 
mously approved. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proceeded to carry out the terms of 
the resolution and in its deliberations on 
the subject there has never been a partisan 
division. 

The significance of this is sharpened by 
noting the membership of the committee 
which is as follows: 

Republican: EuGENE D. MILLIKIN, chair- 
man; Rosert A. Tart, Ohio; HuGH But Ler, 
Nebraska; OWEN BREWSTER, Maine: HarLan J. 
BUSHFIELD, South Dakota; ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
New Jersey; Epwarp MARTIN, Pennsylvania. 

Democrat: WALTER F. GEORGE, Georgia; 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Kentucky; Tom CoNNAL- 
Ly, Texas; HENRY FLoop Byrp, Virginia; Ep- 
WIN C, JOHNSON, Colorado; Scotr W. Lucas, 
Illinois. 

By the express terms of its resolution the 
Senate mandated a comprehensive rather 
than a piecemeal handling of the job. The 
Members of the Senate, as do those of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and as does 
every person having any knowledge at all of 
what it is about, knows that every part of 
the program—old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, public assistance, unemployment com- 
pensation—is related to and has important 
repercussions on every other part and that 
a piecemeal approach is apt to set patterns 
and precedents destructive of sound, over- 
all solutions. That is why the Congress has 
refused to nibble at the subject during the 
special session. 

We add that no member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, of the majority or mi- 
nority, has requested that piecemeal action 
be taken during the special session. 

During the summer recess last year fol- 
lowing the adoption of this resolution, the 
Senate Finance Committee organized a spe- 
cial advisory council to give the Committee 
on Finance the benefit of its recommenda- 
tions. 

Every member of that council was selected 
with the approval of the minority members 
of. the Finance Committee. Great care was 
taken to secure widespread geographical rep- 
regentation, to secure as members men and 
women of high standing, broad experience, 
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and especially qualified to protect the in- 
terests of the worker, the employer, and the 
public. 

A similar council had rendered invaluable 
services in the formulation of the present 
law. That earlier council and the helpful- 
ness of its work furnished the precedent for 
the present one. 

The members of the present council are: 

Frank Bane, executive director, Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; executive director, Social Se- 
curity Board, 1935-38; commissioner of pub- 
lic welfare for the States of Virginia and 
Tennessee, 1923-32; first director of Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1932-35 

J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; direc- 
tor, industrial relations section, department 
of economics and social institutions, Prince- 
ton University since 1926; consultant to the 
Social Security Board since 1936; chairman, 
Advisory Council on Social Security, 1937-38. 

Malcolm H. Bryan, vice chairman of board, 
Trust Co. of Georgia, 36 Edgewood Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga.; first vice president, Federal 
Reserve Ban" of Atlanta, 1938-«.; economist, 
Board of Governors of the F-deral Reserve 
System, 1936-38; professor of economics, 
University of Georgia, 1925-36; member, 
American technical staff, Bretton Woods 
Monetary and Financial Conference, 1944. 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of social 
insurance activities, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mary H. Donlon, chairman, New York State 
Workmen's Compensation Board, New York, 
N. Y.; past chairman, New York State Indus- 
trial Board. 

Adrien J. Falk, president, S. & W. Fine 
Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; member, 
advisory council, California State Employ- 
ment Stabilization Commission; vice presi- 
dent, California State Chamber of Commerce; 
president, San Francisco Board of Education, 

Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; staff director, 
House of Representatives’ Special Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, 1944-47; vice chairman, Committee for 
Economic Development; member, New York 
State Advisory Council on Unemployment 
Insurance; member, Advisory Council on 
Social Security, 1937-38. 

M. Albert Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Forty-sixth and Mar- 
ket Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; past president, 
Actuarial Society of America; fellow of Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries; fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries, London; past chair- 
man, Institute of Life Insurance; member, 
Advisory Council on Social Security, 1937-38. 

John Miller, assistant director, National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, 1939-43; 
Institute of Public Administration, 1937-38. 

William I. Myers, dean, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; member, President’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid; Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, 1933-38; President, Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, 1934-38; trustee, 
Rockefeller Foundation, General Education 
Board. 

Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers’ 
Union, and vice president, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, New York, N. Y.; 
member, board of directors, American Arbi- 
tration Association; United States delegate 
to American Conference on Social Security, 
Chile, 1942, 

Florence R. Sabin, scientist, Denver, Colo.; 
professor of histology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1905-25; member of Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, 1925-38, mem- 
ber emeritus since; president of the board, 
Finney Howell Research Foundation; mem- 
ber and past officer of the American Associa- 
tion of Anatomists, the American Associa- 
tion of Physiologists, and Society of Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine; member of the 
National Academy of Scientists, 
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Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont University 
professor, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; chairman, Research Advisory Board, 
Committee for Economic Development; pro- 
fessor of business economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1930-40; previously on faculties of 
Cornell and Princeton Universities. 

S. Abbot Smith, president, Thomas Stra- 
han Co., Chelsea, Mass.; president and direc- 
tor, Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land, Inc.; trustee, Committee for Economic 
Development; member of Subcommittee on 
Special Problems of Smaller Business; Direc- 
tor, Smaller War Plants Corporation, 1942-45, 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., rector, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Sec- 
retary of State, United States, 1944-45; 
Under Secretary, 1943-44; member, Advisory 
Council on Social Security, 1937-38. 

Delos Walker, vice president, R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York, N. Y¥.; vice president and 
member of the board, Regional Planning As- 
sociation of New York; trustee, Institute of 
Public Administration; former chairman of 
the board, American Retail Federation. 

Ernest C. Young, dean of the graduate 
school, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind.; member, International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists; member, American 
Association of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers; past president, American Farm 
Economic Association. 

The chairman is Hon. Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., and the associate chairman is 
Dr. Sumner H. Slichter. 

Four of the members—Messrs. Stettinius, 
Bri 1, Folsom, and Linton—-served on the 
earlier council. 

A preparatory committee of the council 
met in October and again in November of 
last year to make the necessary preparations 
for the organization of a technical staff and 
for the first full meeting of the council. The 
first council meeting took place on Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, when the council began con- 
sideration of the problems before it. 

The council, its members assembling from 
all parts of the country, has met for two 
full days each month from last December 
through May of this year and its steering 
committee, designated by the council at its 
first meeting, has met for one full day be- 
tween each of the council meetings. Aver- 
council meetings has been 
15 from the 17 members. Between meetings 
the members have analyzed and studied 
background and research material prepared 
by the council's professional research staff 
under the direction of the steering com- 
mittee 

The first report of the council was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Finance on 
April 15. This report, which is printed as 
Senate Document 149, recommends 22 im- 
portant changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. It was followed on May 
20 by a report, printed as Senate Document 
162, proposing that the old-age and survivors 
insurance program be enlarged to embrace 
provisions for permanent and total disability 
insurance. 

These reports, together with the council's 
report just in hand on the public-assistance 
programs and a later report to come on 
unemployment insurance, will present the 
council’s conclusions regarding feasible pro- 
visions for governmental protection from 
want, dependency, unemployment, and the 
hazard of disability. 

It has been possible for this widely repre- 
sentative group of persons to meke unani- 
mous recommendations on most of the im- 
portant points they have considered, and to 
make nearly unanimous recommendations on 
the remainder. Their reports will be of great 
assistance to the Finance Committee and to 
the Congress. They are being widely distrib- 
uted and studied, are focusing attention on 
the jasues, and will promote full presentation 


age attendance at 


of all viewpoints at the later committee 
hearings. 

The council has been able to do so much 
in such a relatively short time, considering 
the complexity of the issues, only because 
it was <ble to build on the foundation of an 
exhaustive study completed by a technical 
staff for the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1946. Its 742-page report, called 
Issues in Social Security and prepared under 
House Resolution 204, was furnished to the 
members of the council at the beginning of 
their study. The material in this report has 
been continually supplemented and brought 
up to date throughout the council’s study 
through the work of the council’s technical 
staff. 

The council has also drawn on the tech- 
nical resources of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Treasury Department 
and has carefully considered statements pre- 
pared by many interested groups and in- 
dividuals. Letters from the public have also 
been helpful in pointing up areas in which 
recommendations should be made. 

As the advisory council has strongly em- 
phasized, approach to revision of the act 
should be a comprehensive one if an effec- 
tive and well-coordinated program for social 
security is to result. For illustration of the 
dependence of many revisions upon one 
change, note this statement by the advisory 
council: 

“If coverage is not broadly extended the 
council would propose very different modi- 
fications in the present provisions for in- 
sured status, benefit structure, method of 
determining the average monthly wage, and 
financing.” 

Some of the issues which the advisory 
council has had to consider in its review of 
the related social-security programs and 


which may come before the committee and 
the Congress are these: 

What is the proper role of social-insurance 
and public-assistance programs in a social- 


security system? 

Should a means-test system be substituted 
for the present insurance system? 

Should a pension system paying flat bene- 
fits from the general treasury be substituted 
for social insurance? 

Should benefits under social insurance be 
geared to wages or should they be the same 
for all? 

To what extent should persons under the 
insurance program “pay their own way?” 

Should the Government eventually pay 
part of the costs of the system out of general 
taxation? 

Is it feasible and desirable to extend cov- 
erage to self-employed persons such as busi- 
ness and professional people and farm oper- 
ators? 

How can earnings reports best be secured 
from the self-employed? 

Is it feasible to secure income reports from 
all 11,000,000 persons with some self-employ- 
ment during the year? 

Should the self-employed be charged the 
single employee rate, the combined employer- 
employee rate, or something in between? 

Is it desirable to extend coverage to em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations? 

Should the government compel coverage in 
this traditionally tax-exempt area? 

Should all employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations be covered, including clergymen and 
members of religious orders? 

Is it feasible and desirable to extend cover- 
age to agricultural and domestic workers? 

Is it feasible to get wage reports for these 
groups? Through a stamp system or list re- 
porting? 

Can the value of wages-in-kind for this 
group be evaluated? 

Is it desirable to extend coverage to Fed- 
eral employees? 

Are short-term workers who leave govern- 
ment after a few years and return to employ- 
ment covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
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ance adequately protected by the eristiy 
combination of civil-service retirement an 
old-age and survivors insurance? 

If coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance were extended to Federal worke; 
should the civil-service syste be modified: 
and if so, how? 

Is it desirable to extend coverage to y 
road workers? 

Are workers who moVe between railroaq 
employment and employment now covereg 
under old-age and survivors insurance ade- 
quately protected under present arrange. 
ments? 

Should old-age and survivors tnsurance 
coverage be extended to the armed services? 

What should be considered the service. 
man’s wage? 

Should the serviceman contribute directly 
to the program? 

Is it desirable to cover employees of State 
and local governments? 

If so, how can it be done in the light of 
constitutional barriers against Federal taxa. 
tion of other governmental units? 

Should employees of proprietary units of 
State and local governments be covered on 
a compulsory basis? 

How can voluntary provisions be designed 
to guard against adverse celection? 

What should be the relation of old-age and 
survivors insurance to other plans for retire. 
ment, private or governmental? 

Should tips and gratuities be counted as 
wages? 

How should the rights of World War II 
veterans be protected under the program? 

If presently excluded groups are brought 
into the system, how should the eligibility 
requirements be modified so that the new 
groups are not unduly handicapped in get- 
ting benefits? 

Are the present eligibility requirements 
the best possible ones for the presently coy- 
ered groups? 

In light of the fact that they cannot con- 
tribute for long periods of time, should older 
workers get benefits higher in amount than 
what they and their employers pay for? 

How should such benefits be financed? 
By an eventual contribution from general 
taxation? By pay-roll contributions made 
by younger workers and their employers? 

What should the level of benefits be? 
How should the individual benefits be de- 
termined? 

Up to what level of wages should con- 
tributions be assessed? 

Should the program pay the full rate of 
benefits now or should the amount of bene- 
fits automatically increase over the years? 

Should regular contributors receive high- 
er benefits than intermittent contributors? 

How should the benefit provisions be 
modified to overcome the handicap under 
which newly covered workers wotild other- 
wise find themselves? 

Are the types of monthly benefits now pro- 
vided the correct ones and should any new 
beneficiaries be added? 

Are the age conditions and other eligibil- 
ity conditions correct? 

Are the present minimum and maximum 
provisions satisfactory or should they be 
changed? 

Should benefits be paid to workers over 
65 who have not retired? 

What is a reasonable test of retirement? 

Is the funeral benefit properly designed? 

What is the cost of the various possible 
recommendations, now and in the future 

What should the contribution rate be? 

What should the contribution schedule be? 

Should the system be financed on a full 
reserve basis? 

What is the meaning of the reserve? 

Should the risk of permanent and total 
disability be added to the Federal system of 
old-age and survivors insurance or should Icss 
of income from this cause be handled en- 
tirely under public assistance? 
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If the latter, should a new special State- 
Federal assistance category be set up? 

If the former, how can the protection be 
provided without undue risk to the solvency 
of the fund? 

What eligibility requirements should be 
established to prevent persons from qualify- 
ing who have not really suffered a wage loss? 

What should be the definition of perma- 
nently and totally disabled? 

Should the definition cover all such dis- 
ability or only those which result in eco- 
nomic incapacity? 

Should the economic incapacity be for the 
person’s usual occupation or for all gainful 
a vity? 

iould the definition cover only medically 
d nstrable disabilities? 

Should the definition include a prognosis 

of g-continued and indefinite duration or 
d it cover all total disabilities that have 
ed for some fixed period of time such as 

6 months? 

What level of benefits may be safely paid 
without interfering with incentives to re- 
turn to work when able? 

What provisions should be set up for the 
rehabilitation of beneficiaries? 

How should this rehabilitation be financed? 

How should such a new program be admin- 
istered? As a separate system or as part of 
ol xe and survivors insurance? 

How much would such a program cost? 
w should such a program be integrated 
workmen’s compensation and Federal 

disability insurance systems? 

hould categories such as old-age assist- 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 

the blind, be retained in the State-Federal 
ance program? 
uld all income continue to be counted 
in determining need, or should exemptions 
be allowed? 
Up to what level of State payments should 
Federal Government be willing to match? 

What should be the method of Federal 
financial participation? 

Should the rate of Federal participation 
vary with the per capita income of the State 

r with the level of benefits paid? 

iould the Federal Government partici- 
i in the program for children to the same 
extent as it does for the aged and the blind? 

Should the Federal Government partici- 
pate in general assistance? 

Should the Federal Government partict- 
pate in medical-care payments made on be- 
half of assistance recipients? 

Should the Federal Government partici- 
pate in assistance to aged persons residing 
in medical institutions? 

Are the Federal standards which the States 
must now meet to get Federal financial help 
the correct ones? 

What should residence requirements be, if 
any? 

What is the cost of the present system and 

various proposals? 

Can, and will, the costs be reduced by the 

ial-insurance program? 

What has been the relation of social in- 
urance and public assistance in the past, and 
what should it be in the future? 

How far should coverage in unemployment 

urance be extended? 
it practical to include farm laborers, 

household workers, and self-employed indi- 
viduals under unemployment insurance? 

How should individuals who move from 
State to State, or from railroad to nonrail- 
road employment, be handled under unem- 
ployment insurance? 

What should be done about veterans’ bene- 
fits and those of men who will be drafted? 

Should the Federal Government establish 
a separate unemployment system for its own. 
employees or utilize the various State plans? 

What provisions under unemployment in- 
suranc> should be made for workers who ex- 
haust insurance rights in time of severe 
depressions? 
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Should temporary disability payments be 
incorporated with all unemployment-insur- 
ance laws? 

What would be the advantages of workers’ 
contributions to unemployment insurance? 

What are the advantages and limitations 
of the present methods of experience rating? 

What, if any, Federal standards are needed 
for eligibility, benefits, or disqualification 
rules? 

How high should benefits be in relation to 
wage loss and need? 

How might benefits be related to increasing 
cost of living? 

Should the size of benefits vary with the 
family status, as is done in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance? 

How far should the Federal Government go 
in continuing to supervise administrative 
expenditures? 

Should all funds collected for unemploy- 
ment insurance be set aside for such purposes 
only? 

What provisions should be established for 
reinsurance or Federal loans to States, in case 
the State reserves are exhausted? 

What sort of a tax program could be de- 
vised to minimize rather than accentuate 
cyclical unemployment? 

These questions have been set out so that 
anyone reading them can see how utterly in- 
appropriate and how negligent of duty it 
would be to attempt to deal with them and 
to find solutions in the 2 weeks’ pericd of a 
special session as suggested by the President. 

Let us pursue this a little further by con- 
sidering some of the economic implications. 

In these days, when a $250,000,000,000 gross 
national product is a near reality, when 
60,000,000 jobs are spoken of as a ‘“‘floor” in- 
stead of a “ceiling,” when production is 
strained beyond physical capacity—one 
might expect benefit payments to the un- 
employed to be small in their sum and the 
recipients of these benefits limited in num- 
ber. And they are, considering what may be 
expected in a time of recession. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, a 
year of 61,000,000 jobs, nearly 4,000,009 ben- 
eficiaries were paid three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars of unemployment benefits. In 
addition $67,000,000 were expended out of 
Federal revenues for the administration of 
State unemployment insurance programs and 
$147,000,000 were paid out of the general rev- 
enues for interest on that part of the public 
debt held in the unemployment reserve 
account. 

Under the public-assistance programs of 
the present Social Security Act, approxi- 
mately 3,580,000 needy persons—aged, blind, 
dependent children—lacking the resources 
with which to supply for themselves the 
minimums of living, are on today’s public 
assistance rolls. 

Within the fiscal year ended June 30 the 
Federal Government contributed out of the 
general revenues toward their relief $680,- 
000,000 and forty-three million more toward 
support of the State administrative agencies 
serving them. Matching contributions add- 
ed by the States to the Federal payments, 
together with State disbursements for general 
relief in fiscal 1948, raised the total disburse- 
ments from public funds for relief of the 
needy to well over a billion and a half dollars. 

In the past fiscal year the—now—least of 
the major social-security programs in terms 
of number of beneficiaries and cost, although 
in ultimate effect the greatest—the old-age 
and survivors insurance program—provided 
benefits amounting to $500,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 2,162,000 persons. These ben- 
efits were paid independently of need to 
persons over 65, their wives and dependents, 
or to the wives and children of insured per- 
sons who died. Forty-seven million dollars 
additional was expended to administer this 
program, and 190,000,000 was charged 
against the general revenues for interest 
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on the public cebt held in the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust account. 

In sum, almost $3,000,000,000 were dis- 
bursed in the form of benefits under the 
three major sociai-security programs in the 
year ended June 30, 1948, and more than 
$150,000,000 were expended in administering 
them. In addition, the sum of $337,000,000 
was charged against the general revenues 
for interest on obligations held in social- 
security trust accounts. The aggregate ex- 
penditures were distributed about half and 
ments. 

Allowing for the fact that the same per- 
son in some situations may have been a 
recipient under more than one program, and 
for other duplications, between eight and 
nine million persons were the direct bene- 
ficiaries of these expenditures. 

The present fiscal year will bring an in- 
crease Of expenditures. This can be pre- 
dicted with certainty even under the favor- 
able conditions of more people at work, 
greater production, a mounting gross na- 
tional product. Contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government out of the general reve- 
nues for the relief of need in the current 


year will be at least $200,000,000 more than 
last year—seven-eighths of this increa by 
reason of congressional action this year in 
enlarging the participation of the Federal 
Government in public-assistance programs 


One hundred million dollars more in bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program will be disbursed in the 
present fiscal year, and the charges for in- 
terest on the public debt held by the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Trust Accounts will be 
greater Ly reason of the increased size of the 
reserves. 

Expenditures under the three major social- 
security programs in the present fiscal year 
will be nearer to $4,000,000,000 than to three 
billion. This is the picture as matters stand 
at present. 

However, when the existing 
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survivors insurance program will have come 
into full effect—assuming no addition to 
present commitments of the existing pro- 


gram-—disbursement of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, instead of a half billion 
dollars as in fiscal 1948, could be as much as 
$8,500,000,000 by actuarial estimate 

This estimate assumes continuation of the 
employment and wage levels of 1944-46 
which, while below present levels, still repre- 
sent a high level of economic activity. The 
estimate is based on the assumption of a 
static wage level. If there should be a con- 
tinuance of the historical upward trend in 
wages, with a decreasing mortality rate and 
an increasing proportion of the population 
over 65 years of age, expenditures under the 
existing program without change would be 
considerably greater than the eight-and-a- 
half-billion estimate. 

Under an expanded program for 
and survivors insurance, recommended by 
the Advisory Council under 3 
much more conservative than others which 
have been proposed in the Congress, and fol- 
lowing the same assumptions as were em- 
ployed in arriving at the eight-and-a-half- 
billion estimate, the disbursements could be 
as much as $15,000,000,0C0. Two billion dol- 
lars more would be added to this figure by 
conservative estimate of the additional costs 
of administration and interest on the public 
debt credited to the trust account. 

The decision as to distribution of these 
costs as between the worker, the employer, 
and possibly the general taxpayer will, as has 
been said, touch profound political, 
nomic, and social questions. 

There will be small measure of economic 
security in a social-security program con- 
structed in ignorance of its total implica- 
tions, or in disregard of what its prom 
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tions for President and Vice President of 
the United States at the National Re. 
publican Convention in Philadelphia 
Pa., June 24 and 25, 1948. . 

I have asked this, not in the partisan 
sense, but for the benefit of readers of 
the Recorp and the American public as 


From both of these pronouncements. 
echoed and reechoed around the world. 
there arises a new hope, a new spiritua] 
awakening, and a new landmark in our 
history in the reaffirmation of historic 

By these truths a people and 
peoples may work in brotherhood and 
peace, and hence bolster our cornerstone 
Here is the only path of 


We who labor in the fruitful fields of 
the American heart land—the Midwest 
and, indeed, all of us who are conscious 
of the Great Provider were particularly 
thankful for the simple humility and 
deep spirituality that this great call made 
manifest in these two men as they were 
anointed for national leadership. 

By this we know their greatness and 
understand the warmth of feeling 
of the people of New York and California 


toward the sons who have served th 
with such devotion and success. Thou 
they come from the poles of our national 
continent, they speak a language as one 
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with themselves and American people 
They have encompassed 

Citizens everywhere will want to r 
the acceptance statements of these tw 
outstanding American leaders. 

It was my intention to insert the ac- 
of Governor Dewey 
and Governor Warren at this point in 
However, because of a 
picking up the copy for 
speeches on the House side, the requ 
made by Senator Rosert A. ‘TAFT was re- 
the Government Printi 
Office and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Therefore, I now refer 
readers of the Recorp to the issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for Wednesday, 
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Dewey and Warren Dedicate Their Efforts 
to a Better America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1948 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent of the House 
to include with my own brief remarks 
the addresses of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, and Gov. Earl Warren, of 
California, in accepting their nomina- 


July 28, for the full text of the accept- 
ance speeches of Governor Dewey and 
Governor Warren at the Philadelphia 
Republican National Convention. 

The Dewey speech will be found on 
page A4657 of the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, and the Warren speech will be found 
on page A4658. 





Special and Final Session, Eighticth 
Congress: Record and Forecasts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
CALL FOR THE SPECIAL SESSION 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident announced at the Philadelphia 


convention of the Democratic Party that 
he was calling the Congress into special 








session primarily to deal with high 
prices and the housing shortage; and 
added also a list of other matters such 
as the United Nations loan agreement 
and the displaced persons bill. It is 
true that calling the Congress together 
in this political way had a tendency to 
prejudice the atmosphere at once and 
was, therefore, not too advisable, if the 
President really wanted results. Never- 
theless, I, as one Congressman, was en- 
tirely satisfied that the Congress should 
be asked to do something tangible about 
these problems. 

For one, I was the sponsor of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill for a comprehen- 
sive national housing program insofar 
as the House of Representatives was 
concerned, and welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to wage a further fight for this 
legislation. Also I wanted an oppor- 
tunity to amend the discriminatory DP 
bill which had passed in June 1948. 
Finally, I had fought for the $65,000,000 
loan to enable the United Nations to 
establish its headquarters in New York, 
which had failed to get action in the 
regular session and I wanted it to pass. 

But beyond anything else, it was clear 
that the economic security of the people 
of the United States had to be protected. 
For the prime consideration in the mind 
and heart of every citizen was a desire 
for peace and economic security. If 
prices continued to run away in the 
United States, the ability of the people 
to buy must at some point end, and the 
resulting depression would shake our 
society to its foundation. Also, if we 
had a depression here our resulting in- 
ability to help other democratic nations 
to effect recovery would result in sweep- 
ing changes in their own governments 
which could lead to war. 

When the official session opened it was 
also clear that there were no easy solu- 
tions to our problems. The President 
recommended rationing and price con- 
trol over key items in the cost of living, 
ind in industrial production. I showed 
my views by introducing again the bill 
which I had sponsored with Senator 
FLANDERS as far back as January 1948, 
when I saw runaway prices gettirg 
worse, for the rationing and allocation 
of meat with added powers. I stated, in 
connection with this bill, that I favored 
also controls over dairy products and 
clothing, and over raw materials like 
steel, which affect the cost of living 
through the products which go into most 
manufactured goods. But none of us 
could forget at the same time the ramp- 
ant black markets and the flight of 
goods from the stores, which had in- 
duced the same President to lift all 
controls in June of 1946, because they 
could not be effectively administered in 
peacetime. Our citizens will long re- 
member the artificial meat famine of 
that time when meat just left the stores 
and was unobtainable at OPA prices, but 
could only be found in the black mar- 
Kets. I believe that it would be proper 
tc reimpose rationing and price controls 
as a temporary expedient on selected 
items like dairy products, meat, certain 
items of clothing, and steel. I would cer- 
tainly expect also that we could see our 
way through to a permanent solution. 
The President, though, did not seem to 
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be thinking beyond the coming election, 
for he gave no hope of anything but a 
continuing emergency which would re- 
quire controls, as far as he indicated, for- 
ever, or until we got into a depression. 


RATIONING AND CONTROL FAVORED NOW 


My concern with the current price 
situation has been to endeavor to re- 
tain for wage and salary earners, the 
progress which was made during the war 
in attaining a higher standard of living. 
Because real wages—that is, wages ex- 
pressed in terms of what the dollar will 
buy for one’s family—increased by 
about 50 percent in 1946 over what they 
were in 1939 and even with the higher 
cost of living, there was still an abso- 
lute gain of about 25 percent. In other 
words, people were living one-fourth bet- 
ter than they had before the war. The 
key effort in prices, therefore had to be 
to retain this advance in the standard of 
living for people with modest incomes 
and to make it permanent. 

The political atmosphere of the spe- 
cial session has been so great that no ra- 
tioning, allocation, or price-contro] pow- 
ers have been given to the President, and 
the only controls passed have been cred- 
it controls. The President asked for 
these, also, and they are useful, but 
their effect is not immediate. The fail- 
ure to pass legislation for direct con- 
trols was also contributed to by a lack 
of confidence in the analysis of the situa- 
tion and of suitable remedies for it by 
the President and the administration, 
and in the ability of the President and his 
administration to wisely administer such 
controls. This very Congress had twice 
passed rent control and may have been 
gotten to pass rationing and price control 
if we had an effective administration. 

Regardless of my own view that con- 
trols should be enacted into law at the 
special session, this has not been done. 
Congress will be back in session next Jan- 
uary and action at that time on the price 
front must be sure and direct. There will 
no longer be any reason to delay due to 
lack of confidence in tie administration, 
as the people will have given a new man- 
date. It must be coupled, however, with 
action affecting not only prices but other 
Government as well as economic activi- 
ties which keep prices high. 

So for example, Congress must review 
and overhaul the law providing support 
prices for agricultural products on which 
we are spending close to a billion dollars 
a year. We are supporting these prices 
at a time when the income of farmers is 
the highest in history. 

Great statesmanship on the part of 
the new President and the new adminis- 
tration will also be required to get man- 
agement and labor together to stop the 
wage-price spiral which causes wages and 
prices to be running a continuous race 
and for every round of wage increases, 
brings on an even greater price increase, 
leaving little benefit to those who work. 

Finally, we must establish some means 
by which we shall plan ahead with 
respect to production and other essen- 
tial aspects of our economic life—as is 
done in any well-run business—and not 
rely on the cycle of prosperity and de- 
pression to work out our problems. I 
have said before that the people just will 
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not take the punishment involved in that 
planlessness with its deepening depres- 
sions. I have introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a National Economic 
Commission which proposes a way in 
which this result can be effected while 
retaining fully our Democratic processes. 
HOUSING—T-E-W BILL 


The President also called us back into 
session to deal with housing and as I 
have stated, as the sponsor in the House 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner compre- 
hensive housing bill, I welcomed this op- 
portunity to fight for its enactment. To- 
gether with other liberal Congressmen 
similarly interested, I realized that only 
by getting the legislation on the floor of 
the House of Representatives for a vote 
could we be successful. For this legis- 
lation had been killed before through the 
action or inaction of committees. Ac- 
cordingly, I joined with these colleagues 
in the fight to get a majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to sign a discharge petition which would 
have brought the T-E-W bill out for a 
vote. We fought hard and came within a 
very close margin of success, but did not 
quite make it. The housing bill finally 
passed by the House of Representatives 
at this special session is largely a bill to 
aid private construction of low-cost 
homes. The bill also picks up one impor- 
tant part of the T-E-W bill and makes it 
law—that providing for Government in- 
surance of investments in medium rental 
housing—which should be a powerful 
stimulus to this type of construction in 
large cities like New York by insurance 
companies and banks. Though I had 
worked on this yield insurance program 
for almost 2 years and was deeply grati- 
fied to see it enacted, I could not vote for 
the housing bill but voted “present,” be- 
cause it omitted federally subsidized low- 
rent housing and slum clearance. In this 
way the bill discriminated against not 
less than 36 percent of the American peo- 
ple who live in families with incomes of 
$2,000 per year or less. 

On August 5, 1948, I made a speech in 
the House of Representatives answering 
the arguments made against the T-E-W 
bill. It is interesting to consider these 
arguments in view of the limited housing 
bill which was passed. As I stated dur- 
ing the debate, the fight for federally 
subsidized low-rent housing, slum clear- 
ance, and federally aided farm housing 
will go on and will be successful in the 
next Congress. I repeat here from my 
address referred to above, some of the 
answers to the objections made to these 
features of the T-E-W bill. 

The T-E-W bill is also criticized be- 
cause it will put the Government in the 
housing business to compete for scarce 
men and materials. But it will do noth- 
ing of the kind. It provides for only a 
maximum of 100,000 units of public 
housing per annum; this is 10 percent of 
present housing construction and would 
be 744 percent of the construction ex- 
pected under the T-E-W bill. That is the 
least which can be done to bring a share 
of the new housing within reach of those 
in the lower-income brackets who need it 
most. T-E-W will reduce costs and ac- 
celerate private construction; it will not 
compete with it. 
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Second. Private industry is doing the 
job. Even if this were true, it is a fact 
that the housing produced is not within 
the price range, either for sale or rental, 
of those in the middle- and lower-income 
levels who need it most. The average 
price of a home around New Yoik City is 
$13,000, veterans generally cannot pay 
more than $6,000. Housing startsin June 
1948 decreased about 4 percent from 

Not less than 30 per- 
cent of the housing construction in the 
country v’as done prior to March 31, 1948, 
under mortgage-insurance provided by 
title ing Act. It 
is frecly predicted even by real-estate in- 
terests that 100,000 additional home units 
will be lost this year because title VI went 
out March 31, 1948, and it is estimated 
that total housing completions this year 
will not be much more than 900,090 units. 
In the face of an immediate demand 
from two to four million veterans living 
doubled up with relatives, an answer 
from the housing-construction industry 
is hardly, “‘business as usual.” 

Third. It is said that the T-E-W bill 
would be inflationary in its effect. This 
must be premised on the absolute ex- 
penditure involved. Commitments under 
the T-E-W bill are a maximum of $160,- 
000.000 of subsidies per year with a total 
of $1,610,000,000 to $2,610.000.000 of in- 
surance authorization, and $1,310,000,- 
000 to $1,560,000,000 of revolving loan 
funds generally considered collectible; 
there is general agreement on the United 
States being committed for the insurance 
authorizations whether or not T-E-W 
2asses. That leaves amaximum of $160,- 
000.000 yearly in subsidies. There is no 
such outcry, however, as meets this ex- 
penditure for housing lower-income fam- 
ilies, when it comes to aiding certain 
special interests. It is, therefore, inter- 
esting to compare the expressed fears of 
inflation due to a housing bill with the 
following appropriations made by the 
Eightieth Congress: 

Rural electrificatio 

Soil conservatio1 

AAA farm-support program... 
Reclamation projects_....--. 
Flood control, rivers and 

harbors___-- 900, 000, 000 
Federal aid to 

structl 


Foreign aid and the 


$636, 000, 000 
203, 000, 000 
265, 500, 000 
156, 000, 000 


1, 147, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000, 000 


cs) er si 9, 301, 500, 000 


DPS AND THE 


UNITED NATIONS 

Two other subjects to which I have de- 
voted myself in the special session have 
been the correction of the injustice done 
by the displaced persons bill passed in 
June 1948, and the consummation of the 
loan to enable the United Nations to 
build its home in New York City. 

It will be recalled that the displaced 
rersons bill through utilizing an eligi- 
bility date of December 1945, as against 
an eligibility date of April 1947, resulted 
in direct discrimination against Jews 
who had escaped from political and re- 
ligious persecution in eastern Europe im- 
mediately following and as a result of 
the war, and Catholics who had similarly 
escaped from such persecution from 
eastern and southeastern Europe. For 


these tens of thousands of unfortunates 
had entered the DP camps after Decem- 
ber 1845 but before April 1947. Iset my- 
self a limited objective during the special 
session to get this date changed. This 
alone would have meant the difference 
between hope and hopelessness for well 
over 50,000 DP’s out of the 203,000 to be 
admitted fron the DP camps in 2 years 
under the law. Though I fought hard, 
made a number of speeches on this point 
in the House of Representatives, fought 
the issue as well among my colleagues, 
getting, Iam happy to state, the support 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and many Members, it was 
just impossible to get this amendment 
to the DP bill passed in this short special 
session. The Senate had inserted the 
December, 1945, date and the House had 
used the correct April, 1847, date, and it 
was impossible to get Senate action de- 
spite the best efforts of Senators SmITH 
of New Jersey, Ives, FERGUSON, COOPER, 
and others of both parties. The injustice 
is so apparent, however, that I have great 
confidence that we shall get such an 
amendment passed early in the next ses- 
sion, and I intend to make this one of 
my principal efforts at that time if I am 
returned to Congress. 
UNITED NATIONS LOAN 

The United Nations headquarters loan 
of $65,000,000 was a business transaction 
on good security to enable the United 
Nations to build its headquarters on the 
East River in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan from Forty-second to Forty-eighth 
Street. I had introduced the original 
legislation at the request of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. The city and State of New York 
were cooperating to the extent of $20,- 
000,000 in expenditures, and the site, 
worth $8,500,000, had been donated. 
Here, too, I fought the battle through 
the conferences with my colleagues, 
through the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
of which I am a member, and through 
the House of Representatives itself. I 
said in the debate that if we do not make 
this loan we will have in New York City 
“a black hole of Calcutta,” the excava- 
tion for the United Nations headauarters, 
but without the headquarters itself. The 
House of Representatives passed the bill 
and the United Nations can.now go for- 
ward with construction. Not only will 
tnis construction beautify a part of Man- 
hattan Island with great structures but it 
will center the United Nations, which is 
the world’s best hope for peace, perma- 
nently in the United States, where I be- 
lieve it has the greatest chance to suc- 
ceed in its mission of abolishing war as a 
means for settling international disputes 
and substituting for it, law. 

OTHER DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 


Other desirable legislation was called 
to the attention of the Congress at the 
special session which I favor very much. 
I wanted to bring up this legislation 
and pass it. I am disappointed that 
these measures were not acted on. The 
fight must go on and must be won. 
Primary among these measures is the 
fight for civil rights, the antilynching, 
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anti-poll-tax, and FEPC bills. The 
House of Representatives passed the 
antilynching bill over a year ago and I 
voted for it. I am also a cosponsor of 
the FEPC bill in the House. The fich 
for these measures, essential to vindicate 
justice and the Constitution, must con- 
tinue to success in the next Congress. 

Federal aid to education also failed of 
enactment in this Congress. Such aid 
must not be delayed. The problems of 
our day are too great and too complex 
to neglect the education of our youth in 
all the States, whether rich or poor, 
North or South. For the educational 
level of all Americans will determine the 
fate of our country for each American. 

A reform of the social-security system, 
particularly for old age and survivors in- 
surance is essential. The amount of in- 
surance reserves already created indi- 
cates that benefits can and should be in- 
creased by 50 percent, and allowable 
earnings of beneficiaries from sources 
other than the social security system 
should be materially raised. The coun- 
try can afford to be fair to its faithful, 
aged citizens. 

The minimum wage at 40 cents an 
hour must be raised to not less than 75 
cents an hour. In terms of the present 
cost of living, the 40-cent rate is com- 
pletely unrealistic anywhere in the 
United States. 

Rent control, a critical item in the 
whole plan of family life, must be con- 
tinued by extending the Federal law after 
March 31, 1949, and it must be strength- 
ened to prevent improper rent in- 
creases. The hundreds of cases in my 
own district in which my own office has 
had to prevent tenants from being vic- 
timized by some landlords or through 
improper administration of the rent- 
control law, shows the need for a stronger 
law to protect tenants. I have fought 
before and will fight again to strengthen 
the law in this way. 

CONCLUSION 

The country is at peace and is enjoy- 
ing a high level of real prosperity, but 
there are very serious ‘problems which 
make us all feel that both the peace and 
the prosperity are in grave peril. Hence, 
we are proposing to take measures to 
deal with these problems. These meas- 
ures will largely be taken in the next two 
years. They will require vigorous inde- 
pendence, initiative, ideas, and character 
in our President and legislators, and a 
profound understanding of our Govern- 
ment and our Constitution. They will 
also require outstanding qualities of dis- 
cipline, understanding, and patriotism 
among our citizens. It is the possession 
of these qualities which has made and 
will keep us great. The American peo- 
ple will be considering these problems 
with their heads and their hearts, fully 
cognizant of what is at stake, and with 
complete independence untrammeled by 
party allegiance or traditional connec- 
tions with any group or any party, but 
with an eye single to the well being of our 
Nation. It is for this reason that I have 
complete faithin the outcome. America 
will be greater tomorrow than it is today. 








Protection for the Glassworkers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eichtieth Congress has done something 
to protect the glassworkers of West Vir- 
cinia as well as the glassworkers of other 
States and as a result they no longer are 
defenseless victims of high-handed State 
Department policy. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the action 
which the Congress has taken in modi- 
fving the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
5 The administration, I regret to say, 

not share my enthusiasm for the 
modifications. Neither is it satisfied 
with the extension for only 1 year. The 
administration wanted the act extended 
for another 3 years, just as it was. It re- 
peated its request for a 3-year extension 
which it made in 1946 and which my 
predecessor in office voted for. 

I did not approve the proposed 3- 
year extension and I am thankful that 
neither die the majority of the Members 
of Congress. This Congress had no in- 
tention of being a party to a plan which 
threatened to reduce the standard of 
living of American glassworkers to that 
of nationalized Soviet workers. 

Do you remember what happened with 

pect to tariffs on glassware just a few 

eks after Czechoslovakia fell under 
the “iron curtain’? Our State Depart- 
nt granted to this Russian satellite 
tariff reductions on glassware ranging 
from 30 to 45 percent. I did not approve. 

I think it is significant that more than 

50 percent of the cost of glassware rep- 
nts wages. Our State Department 
ipparently believes that if Czechoslo- 
vakia can supply the United States with 
hand-made glassware cheaper than we 
hn produce it, our glassworkers should 
find new jobs while the Czechs take over 
the manufacture of glass. I donot agree 
vith this policy. 

While I am not opposed to the general 

rinciple of reciprocal trade agreements, 
I do not believe that we should let this 
principle become a death warrant for a 

reat American industry. Trade is an 
exchange and reciprocal should imply 
that the exchange be on an equitable 
sis. The barriers which the State De- 
partment has lowered have been. ours. 
(hose which have been strengthened 
have been those of other nations. I do 
not agree with this policy. 

Mr. A. U. Debrucque, president of the 
Window Glass Cutters’ League of Amer- 
ica, told me in a letter which I received 
Just before the vote upon the Reciprocal 
‘rade Agreements Extension Act that he 
expected Congress to help to undo the 
harm which the State Department had 
committed, 

We didn't elect the State Department— 

He said— 


we elected you. 


j 
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Mr. Speaker, Congress has undertaken 
to undo the harm. Although those who 
espouse the policies of the incumbent 
administration may not approve, it is 
my opinion that an overwhelming ma- 


jority of the citizens of this Nation agree 


with the Congress. 





Efforts in Behalf of Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DAVID M. POTTS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions during the last two legislative 
years I kept my constituents informed of 
matters pending or in the offing and my 
position with respect to them. I have 
asked them to write me their views. 

They are entitled now to a report about 
my efforts in their behalf. 


LABOR 


I believe that laws governing labor and 
management relations should be the su- 
ject of constant study so that as the pos- 
sibility of improvement becomes appar- 
ent from the experience of the past the 
law might be improved. It is not diffi- 
cult to recall the utter chaos into which 
the Nation was pitched and the general 
public made to suffer in late 1945 and in 
1946. The country was in a stagnant 
condition. No coal was available and 
industry after industry had to be shut 
down. Milk trucks bound for the city 
were overturned. Extortionate demands 
were being made by some unscrupulous 
labor leaders. Some of them were steal- 
ing funds from their unions for which 
they have gone to jail. The railroads 
were not running and President Truman 
had asked for legislation to draft strikers 
into the Army. A major depression was 
feared. It was apparent that this situa- 
tion had to be corrected. Machinery had 
to be set up to settle disputes fairly be- 
tween employees and employers and to 
protect the general public at the same 
time. 

After extensive study, the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act was passed by an 
overwhelming majority by Congress. As 
a matter of fact, it had the vote of a very 
substantial majority of the Democratic 
Party and consequently was a nonparti- 
san measure. 

In its original form the measure did 
not wholly satisfy me and upon the floor 
of the House I stated wherein I thought 
it should be amended by the Senate. 

Here are some of its more important 
clauses: 

It forbids employers to check off union 


‘dues unless the worker has voluntarily 


authorized the employer to do so. 

When employers and unions establish 
funds for the welfare of workers and 
their families, it requires them to do so 
under arrangements that will make cer- 
tain that the money will be used for these 
purposes and not for other purposes of 
the union leaders. 
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It requires unions to tell their mem- 
bers how much money they take in, 
where they get it, what they spend it for 
and to disclose what they pay their offi- 
cers; how much they charge for dues, 
the grounds on which they expel mem- 
bers and other matters that the members 
are entitled to know. It requires unions 
and employers, when labor contracts 
come to an end, to negotiate for 60 days 
before engaging in a strike or lock-out. 
It forbids unions, by jurisdictional strikes 
and boycotts, to try to get control over 
employees who have not chosen the union 
as their bargaining agent, or who have 
chosen another union as their bargaining 
agent. It preserves in the same language 
as appears in the Wagner Act, the rights 
of workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively, and just as the old act did, 
it forbids employers to interfere with the 
employees, or to threaten or coerce them 
when they exercise these rights. 

It forbids corporations to use stock- 
holders’ money for political purposes and 
forbids unions to use members’ money 
for political purposes. 

It enables the President to delay for a 
time strikes that imperil the public 
health or safety, as he did in the great 
coal strike early this year. The law will 
not prevent all strikes, but it has proven 
to be fair and just, and with honest ad- 
ministration it will bring a greater meas- 
ure of peace to the industrial scene than 
we have known for many years. 

If defects appear in the law, I shall 
listen to labor’s complaints and I shall 
support efforts to correct them. 

VETERANS 

Over 180 laws directly benefiting war 
veterans were passed by Congress. The 
Government will bear 50 percent of the 
cost of homes for veterans paralyzed 
from the waist down. These homes will 
be specially designed. 

Special-type automobiles were provid- 
ed for amputees. Cashing of terminal- 
leave bonds was provided for. eilings 
on wages and allowances payable to vet- 
erans in on-the-job training were raised. 
Another act increased compensation for 
dependent survivors of war dead. The 
revolving fund for loans to World War II 
veterans engaged in vocational training 
was increased. The Civil Service Code 
was amended to prevent discrimination 
against physically handicapped veterans 
in Government positions. 

COMMUNISM 

TI have fought this menace and scourge 
all along. I introduced a resolution— 
House Concurrent Resolution 33—to 
have the case of Archbishop Stepinac re- 
ferred to the United Nations. I voted to 
increase the appropriation for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
which has exposed Communists in and 
out of Government. I voted to cite many 
of these parasites for contempt of Con- 


gress in refusing to answer pertinent 
questions. Some of them have been tried 


before juries. All who have been have 
been convicted. I voted for legislation 
to seek out the many Communists which 
past experience and exposure prove are 
still infesting our Government. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 


To & great extent the high cost of liv- 
ing was caused by the Government, un- 
der President Truman, going into the 
market and buying tremendous stocks of 
foodstuffs in order to bolster falling mar- 

Now if these purchases had not 
been made by the Government, prices 


would have fallen and the housewives 
would have received the benefit. What 
was even worse in my estimation was the 


made 
it allowed the foodstuffs 
2. Wecan all remember the 
mountains of potatoes which were al- 
lowed to rot after being harvested and 
after the Government bought them or 
which were willfully spoiled by the Gov- 
having kerosene poured over 
them. We can also remember the mil- 
lions of dozens of eggs which the Govern- 
ment bought and took off the market and 
put in cold storage. 

I have repeatedly spoken out against 
these tactics and I have opposed the ex- 
tension of farm-support programs now 
that the war is over. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
Inited States that production and sound 

il policies will not correct. Of course, 
those having the power and respon- 
sibility of government will not use the 
powers given to them for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices, then the result is run- 


fact that after the Government 
these purchases 


to zo to wast 


ernment 


away prices. The power to stabilize 
prices has been with the President and 


the Federal Reserve System for years. 
They have not been wisely uSed in the 
past. Proper use of them from now on 
can stop higher prices and will result in 
stability. Heretofore the policy of the 
Government was to make money and 
credit easier, to cheapen the dollar, and 
to 2 » prices and unfortunately it was 
altogether too successful for the good of 
our economy. 
HOUSING 


I have voted for all measures which 
have ¢ > to the floor of the House de- 
sioned to increase the building of homes. 


These included additional incentives for 
the building of rental housing so badly 
needed in city areas; freeing the building 
industry of rules, regulations, 
nd directives: having a greater part of 
the responsibility for veterans’ loans as- 
umed by the Government and giving to 


4-244 fence 
stilling 


war veterans priority in home building 
and rental of new homes. 
In 1946 when all kinds of Government 


regulations were killing off all incentive 
to build, only 437,000 dwelling units were 


npleted. In 1947, after the present 


‘ 
4 aa 
Congi came into being and began 
correcting the situation, over 835,000 
units were completed and in this year, 
on Government figures, it is estimated 


that 1.000.000 units will be completed. 


It will be the greatest building period in 
the history of our country. 
NATIONAI DEFENSE 

I have felt for a long time that the 
umbrella appeasement policies of Munich 
did not bring peace and that the greatest 
{ irance that peace would be main- 
t ed under present conditions was to 


id only if we provided a well-trained 
and fully equipped Army, Navy, and Air 
Force adequate to meet any emergency 
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under future conditions of warfare. 
Consequently I voted for unification of 
the armed services. I also voted for a 
70-group air force and for full appropria- 
tions for the armed services. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
I have striven for an enduring world 


peace. I have supported the United 
Nations organization in that hope. I 
have voted for foreign aid in such 


amounts as could be justified for the pur- 
poses intended. 

I voted for the International Refugee 
Organization. But unhappily Congress 
has not been taken into the confidence 
of the President and consequently there 
is no knowledge of the extent of further 
secret commitments made at Yalta, Teh- 
ran, Potsdam, and elsewhere which have 
aided so materially in today’s world con- 
fusion. 

NATIONAL DEBT 


Notwithstanding tax reductions voted 
by the Congress and which I supported 
we were able to balance the budget and 
cut the national debt by $7,090,060,000. 


FORT SCHUYLER 


I fought for and obtained a full appro- 
priation for the New York State Mari- 
time Training Academy at Fort Schuyler, 
Throggs Neck, and for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, Long Island, and Pass Christian, 
Miss., after the President through his 
Bureau of the Budget had slashed the 
appropriation for this vital arm of our 
industry in peace and defense in war. 

OLEOMARGARINE 


For a long time an unwarranted tax 
has been placed on this nutritious food 
solely to subsidize the dairy farmers. I 
led the fight to repeal the tax and made 
the first speech thereon on the floor of 
the House in debate. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

This subject in its entirety is being ex- 
plored by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. In the meantime certain 
improvements designed to extend the 
coverage and benefits of the system were 
made law in this Congress. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


I aided substantially in obtaining pay 
raises for low-paid postal workers and 
other Federal employees. I obtained 
time and spoke over the radio on their 
behalf. 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 
366 to establish an Interfaith Day. 

Gift parcels sent abroad required of- 
tentimes the payment of more postage 
than the cost of the food sent. I was 
instrumental in having this postage re- 
duced. 

I have fought the shipment of our own 
vitally needed oil to Russia. 

St. Ann’s of Morrisania is a shrine be- 
cause there in its graveyard are buried 
many famous men, such as Gouveneur 
Morris, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Although unsuccessful to 
date in having it declared to be a na- 
tional shrine, I have been working with 
Dr. Russell to have it made so. 

I have helped to have disability pen- 
sions of policemen and firemen declared 
exempt from income tax. I worked to 
have included in the tax-reduction bill 





an additional personal exemption fo, 
people over 65 years of age. Now, a mar. 
ried couple of that age have a combineq 
personal exemption of $2,400, so that 
most elderly pensioners will now be re- 
lieved from paying any Federal income 
tax. 





A Report to Vermonter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to make the following re- 
port to the people of Vermont: 

In the preface of a little’ book about 
Calvin Coolidge, my friend Bruce Barton 
tells that, when on a visit to Cal, the lat- 
ter “pulled out of his desk an old yellow 
pamphlet. It was the record of a law 
passed by the selectmen of Belchertown, 
Mass., after the Revolutionary War, fix- 
ing the prices which the farmers would 
be allowed to charge for their produce in 
the Belchertown market. Mr. Coolidge 
said, ‘Isn’t it strange how, in every period 
of economic disturbance, people have the 
idea that you can pass a law and fix 

verything?’ ” 

Well, fellow Vermonters, there are 
those who still appear to think that all 
the problems involved in the cost-of-liv- 
ing, security for the individual from the 
cradle to the grave, education, morals, 
peace—all these and more—can be taken 
care of “by just passing a law.” 

It could not be done in the days of the 
Roman Empire; it could not be done in 
the days of Cal Coolidge; it cannot be 
done today. And you and I know it. 

There are laws that have to be enacted. 
We are still a young nation, and still 
growing. New problems arise daily. 
Under changing conditions there is need 
for a revision of existing law and the en- 
actment of new laws—but mere lawmak- 
ing never did, and does not now, mean 
that all problems can be settled by legis- 
lation. 

I should like to report to you, however, 
concerning some of the laws enacted 
during the last Congress that have a 
bearing on your daily lives; and I should 
like to speak of my activities in connec- 
tion with their enactment. I would pre- 
fer to sit down in your kitchen or living 
room and visit with you about this job 
of representing the people of Vermont 
in Washington; but that is not possible; 
so I take this means of eoming into your 
home and making my report. 

Before doing that, however, let me say 
that the many years of apprenticeship 
served by me in Vermont serving Ver- 
monters—as assistant clerk, clerk, and 
then speaker of the Vermont Legislature, 
then as commissioner of taxes, then as 
president of Norwich University—were of 
tremendous benefit to me when I came to 
Congress, and have served me in good 
stead throughout my congressional serv- 
ace. 














My service in Washington during the 
history-making years since 1934 have 
provided a background hard to equal. 
I have been given every reason to assume 
I have earned a respected place among 
nv colleagues—a place that can enhance 

» service I may render the people of 
Vermont during the 2 years to come; a 
9-year period that will see, for the first 
time in 16 years, a Republican adminis- 

tion in power. 

AGRICULTURE 


I serve on the House Committee on 
Appropriations, than which there is no 
more important and powerful commit- 
teein the Congress. Iam the third rank- 

member of the committee, serving 
chairman of the Navy Appropriations 
Committee, and as ranking Republican 
member of the Agriculture Appropria- 


Thus, every single dollar of Federal 
funds appropriated for agriculture in the 
country—and in Vermont, of course— 
must be cleared by my committee. 

I realize quite humbly that it is not 

y money that is being appropriated by 
my committee—it is your money. And 

of the Appropriations Committee 

ve tried to see that your money was 
wisely and prudently spent. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


There has been some talk in Vermont 


out. soil conservation. Well, there 
uld not have been as substantial funds 
made available for this worth-while 


work if it had not been for a few of us 
on the Agriculture Appropriations Com- 
mittee who insisted in committee, on the 
floor of the House, and in conference 
committee that adequate funds should 
be and must be provided. 

The result of my activity, and that of 
like-minded colleagues meant that ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, or double the 
amount available last year, has been 
presently made available for soil con- 
ervation in Vermont. The record is 
clear, there is no room for doubt on this 
matter. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

The last Congress provided twice as 
much money for rural electrification as 
any previous Congress. In fact, the 
amount appropriated was only $275,000,- 
000 less than the total amount provided 
by all the previous Congresses lumped 
together. 

And, here again, Vermonters partici- 
pating in the rural electrification pro- 
gram and those who are members of elec- 
tric cooperatives are the beneficiaries. 
I am glad to have played an active 
part in this matter affecting the agricul- 
tural portion of Vermont, as a member 
of the committee on agricultural appro- 
priations. 

EXTENSION SERVICE, 4-H, AND THE LIKE 

Similarly all of the various parts of the 
whole agricultural picture that partici- 
pate in Vermont through the availability 
of Federal funds, such as the Extension 
Service, the 4-H Clubs, the University of 
Vermont, and the like, have had my ac- 
tive and interested support. 

This last Congress, furthermore, 
adopted a long-range agricultural pro- 
gram pledging price support for maxi- 
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mum production of food; it launched the 
greatest rural road-building program in 
history; it enacted a new, workable Crop 
Insurance Act, chartered the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and greatly enlarged 
the Government-aid programs against 
cattle diseases,crop deterrents,and pests, 
I was proud to have taken an active part 
in these pieces of progressive legislation. 
TAXES 


I voted for tax relief during the past 


Congress. That has meant considerable 
to many, many Vermonters. Despite 


three vetoes by President Truman, all 
of which I voted to override, the last 
Congress reduced taxes by over $4,800,- 
000,000—with 71 percent of that tax 
relief going to those with incomes under 
$5,000. There were 7,409,000 wage earn- 
ers in the lowest income brackets re- 
moved from the Federal tax rolls; mar- 
ried couples were allowed to divide their 
income for tax purposes, and special tax 
relief was granted to persons over 65 
and to the blind. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I have been for adequate national de- 
fense during my entire congressional 
career. I was for building up our de- 
fenses long before the last war and when 
the isolationists were in full cry. I still 
believe in preparedness and the neces- 
sity for adequate defense. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the Navy it became my 
responsibility to pilot through the House 
an appropriation bill involving over 
$3,000,000,000—all devoted to the de- 
fense of our country in that important 
arm of defense. 

In addition, I supported legislation 
providing for a greatly enlarged Air 
Corps, and for bringing unity to our 
armed services through unification legis- 
lation. 

My whole national defense record 
shows the emphasis I have placed on 
adequacy of our armed forces in times 
both of peace and war. The record dis- 
closes the fact that there are few, if any, 
members of the Republican Party in the 
Congress who have any better record on 
national defense legislation than do I. 

VETERANS 


The last Congress passed some 188 
bills meeting the needs of war veterans, 
including compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with and without dependents; in- 
creased compensation for dependent 
survivors of war dead; increased sub- 
sistence payments to World War II vet- 
erans in institutional training; increased 
allowances for student GI's; increased 
proportions: for veterans in on-the- 
job training, cashing of GI terminal 
leave bonds; higher pensions for Span- 
ish-American War veterans, and aids for 
veterans’ housing. 

EDUCATION 


I favor Federal] aid for education, but 
only when such aid so granted is admin- 
istered by the States; thus, guaranteeing 
that the educational program of the 
State is controlled by the State rather 
than the Federal Government. 


LABOR 


My vote was cast for the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Act in the belief it 
provided fair and just procedures for 
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peaceful settlement of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. It seemed to me that it 
protected the rights of workers to 
unionize and control their own unions, to 
bargain collectively, and to strike; that 
it restored the constitutional rights of 
employers, and safeguarded all the peo- 
ple against widespread work stoppages 
and production stoppages that might im- 
peril the national welfare. If it needs 
to be amended, it will be amended; time 
will demonstrate the fact. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
My active support of the European re- 
covery program in Congress is well 
known, as is the fact that I actively co- 
operated to make effective the bipartisan 
foreign policy of this Government. 
CTHER MATTERS 


The foregoing seem to me to be the 
high-lighted portions of activity during 
the last Congress. There are many im- 
portant matters that occurred that have 
not been mentioned, including the highly 
significant drive that has been made on 
communism in this country and in our 
own Government, a drive that has my 
wholehearted support. I have not men- 
tioned the balancing of the budget by a 
Republican Congress. the first balanced 
budget in 16 years; nor have I mentioned 
the legislation providing for admission of 
Over 200,000 displaced persons, nor the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
nor the aid extended to small business, 
nor the cost-of-living increases provided 
for postal and other Federal employees, 
wherein 478,060 postal workers received 
pay increases of $450 each, and 840,000 
civil-service workers received a boost of 
$330 each, nor many another piece of 
worth-while legislation for which I voted 
and which had my support, but time and 
space prevent mentioning more. 

I have considered it a great honor to 
represent the people of Vermont in the 
Congress of the United States. I have 
endeavored to protect and to promote 
their welfare and their interest at every 
opportunity, and shall so continue to act 
and vote as your Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. 








Repeal of Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on repeal of excess-profits tax. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

In the course of the President's message 
to this special session a program was pro- 
posed for the asserted purpose of controlling 
inflation. 

The No. 1 recommendation was for the 
reestablishment of an excess-profits tax and 
this will be the Subject of these re- 
marks. 
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However, this particular proposal was tied 

' tl recommendations for the re- 
imposition of allocations, ra price 
ry controls. 

This parcel of egregious error was mis- 
directed to a peacetime America devoted to 
its economic and political freedoms and was 
rejected by the people’s representatives in 


ioning, 


Congre 

We learned about those remedies by our 
experience with them. The people tossed 
them into the ashcan in 1946. We have con- 
tinued to learn about them through the 
burd assumed by us in sustaining for- 
eign nati which have been reduced to 
mendicancy by continuing to adhere to 
th 

Eve hose who can conceive of peace- 
time emergencies equal in seriousness to 


and which in their opinion 
might warrant such drastic measures on a 
temporary basis and so limited and operated, 
would not dream of granting the adminis- 
responsibility to those who so atro- 
bungled similar powers when they 
had them a few years ago, and even more 
important than this, who basically believe 
in permanent, planned Federal regimenta- 
tio 

The common fallacy in peacetimes of ex- 
cess-profits taxes, price and inventory con- 
trols, allocations and rationing, as reme- 
dies for high prices, is, as we have learned 
from our own and the experience of many 
other nations, that they impede production, 
thus continuing or aggravating the scarci- 
ties which, because they are scarce, over- 
weigh the seller’s command of price, and 
may stimulate his avarice. 

Such controls frustrate the achievement 
of the larger supply of goods necessary to 
balance the unsatisfied demands of the 
available supply of money. More and more 





production until the buyer and seller are 
equipped with approximately equal bar- 
gaining power is, therefore, the desirable 
goal. This reduces the seller’s dictation of 





arket and thus reduces prices and es- 
tablishes the real value of both the goods 
and the mone} 

Any proposed measure, therefore, that in- 
t rrective processes Of in- 
c roduction is bad. Since the obvi- 
ous purpose of an excess-profits tax is to lim- 
i rofit I 
\ 





erferes with the cx 


burden is to show that this 
What then is the 
Where do 
> necessary increase 





We have not yet embraced state socialism, 

en the trend was interrupted in 

1946 we were panting on its shoulder. So 

the Gove el ‘ a broad and certain 
source for productive capital is out. 

Ww e, must look to the outside 
private iz tor or to internal financing by 
i lf And cor ry to much 
O} e n load we hall see, 
must be carried by business out of its Own 

t ae G 

S y cannot supply productive 
M ital | cannibalizing itself, it must use 

I lt business in supplying 
it | needs out of its own profits 
\ well developed by Dr. Sumner H. Slich- 
ter, Lam University professor at Harvard, 
and « irman of the research advisory board 

the ( mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment, i n art >» published in the Atlan- 
tic Montl f July 1948. He said 

W f in 1947 effective in attracting 
addit 1 capital into industry—particu- 
l purc!} s of equity securities by the 
public? The answer to this question is em- 
phatically “No.” Last year American corpo- 
rations spent $26,700,000,000 on plant and 
equipm«e nventorie and extending credit 
t custome Only $4,100,000,000 of this 


money came from the sale of securities to 


the general public. Of this amount, over 
two-thirds came from the bond issues, and 
less than one-third from the sale of stock. 
In other words, less than 5 percent of the 
capital funds of American corporations last 
year came from the sale of stock. About 60 
percent came from inside the enterprises 
themselves—from depreciation allowances, 
the sale of Government securities, and most 
of all, from the reinvestment of profits, 

* 7 . » * 

“There has been some criticism of the large 
reinvestment of profits in industry. As a 
matter of fact, the country should be thank- 
ful that over four-fifths of the increase in 
profits between 1946 and 1947 was plowed 
back into industry rather than distributed in 
the form of dividends. This meant that in- 
dustry, instead of holding back production 
as it is sometimes accused of doing, was 
spending large amounts to increase output. 
To a limited extent and for a short period of 
time, plowing back profits may divert the 
output of industry from making consumer 
goods to making capital goods. This, of 
course, is inflationary. As new plant and 
equipment is put into operation, however, 
the output of goods relative to incomes is 
increased.” 

Department of Commerce statistics and 
those of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers on net new issues of corporate secu- 
rities for the first half of 1948 contrasted 
with the second half of 1947 show that there 
is no improvement in the ability of outside 
private investment to assume the load of 
productive capital formation now being sup- 
plied directly by industries out of their own 
profits. They show also that the trend of 
investment from outside sources continues in 
the direction of low risk rather than in full 
risk-taking securities. 





First half Second 
1948 1 half 1947 # 





sillions of | Billions of 
dollars dollars 
RG on eon cca 2.1 2.0 
eee aie 5 7 
[cass cee kncceen 2. € 2.7 
Percent of Percent of 
total total 
NN 5S Sd 80.9 74.1 
t Paar id 19.2 25.9 
NMI 0 a 100.1 100. 0 
oapernntieienneemerenenneteetipannsieemepentstnmenietasinnanenneasienmenediatettiimegmmee 
1 First half of 1948 ficui were derived from table 30 
fthe Midyear Economic Keport the President, July 
194s 
ment Commerce, Office of Busing Economics, Busi- 
ne tructure Division 


A number of reasons may be assigned for 
the shortage of outside investment capital. 
These include excessive taxes, fears aroused 
by hate-your-employer campaigns, and by 
the recurrence of proposals from Official 
sources for regressive measures, such as the 
excess-prolits tax. 

But these causes cannot be eliminated 
with sufficient speed or certainty to meet the 
present requirement for quick and adequate 
supply of capital for increasing production. 

It boils down to this: If we want increased 
production, we cannot have decreased profits, 
and therefore we cannot have an excess- 
profits tax. 

These simple controlling facts are often 
blinked by proponents of an excess-profits 
tax. They claim that the profits of busi- 
ness are exorbitant and that this in and of 
itself is an evil of such magnitude that re- 
gardless of consequences in other directions, 
they should be frozen or reduced. 

They meet the whole problem by pointing 
to isolated horror exhibits showing abnor- 
They egonize over large 
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profit figures but do not relate them to vo). 
ume of business, taxes, wages, replacement 
factors, nor to historical perspective ma- 
terials. 

They want to do something about it, but 


they have never succeeded in evolving a 
formula which will distinguish fairly be. 


tween large profits which must be earned to 
compensate large risks and those profits 
which assume hoggish magnitude. Their 
strictures under rigid and mechanical for- 
mulas would operate on all alike regardless 
of culpability or differing circumstances 

Their dialectics, which are amazingly sim- 
ilar to those of the state socialists, do not 
face up to the incentive depressant nature 
of their remedy. 

They are indifferent to the fact that com- 
petition where it exists has a way of taking 
morbid swelling out of profits, that where 
competition does not exist, antitrust and 
monopoly statutes provide available weapons, 
and that the jailhouse is an excellent anti- 
dote for greedy monopolists. 

Where competition does not have full play 
in short-supply markets not caused by mo- 
nopolistic practices, they discount or ignore 
the influence of more production as a solu- 
tion for the problem. Basically, they are 
more interested in sharing shortages than 
in sharing abundance. 

Now, let us take a factual look at their 
blanket and indiscriminate claims of excee 
sive profits. 

Dr. Slichter, in the same article, said: 

“Profits in 1947 were slightly more than 
twice as large as in 1929 and about two and 
three-fourths times as high as in 1940, 
Large as were profits in 1947, they were not 
large in relation to the size of the prcduct 
of industry. In fact, profits in 1547 were a 
smaller part of the gross national product 
than in 1929 and 1940—7.4 percent, compared 
with 8.1 percent in 1929 and 7.6 percent in 
1910. Americans must remember that the 
country is growing and that prewar magni- 
tudes often have little relevance in measur- 
ing the present performance of industry. 
Today the United States has 22,000,000 more 
people than in 1929 and 12,000,000 more than 
in 1940; in other words, it has added the 
equivalent of about two Canadas to its popu- 
lation since 1929 and one Canada since 1940. 

“Profits per dollar of sales in 1947 were 
slightly less than in 1929 and slightly more 
than in 1940—5.8 cents in 1947, in compari- 
son with 6.1 cents in 1929 and 4.8 cents in 
1940. This means that the large profits of 
1947 were in the main the result of a large 
volume of sales rather than of a wider spread 
between selling prices and costs. Inciden- 
tally, all forms of income from property— 
profits, interest, and rents—were only one- 
sixth of the national income in 1947, in com- 
parison with over one-fourth in 1880 and 
about one-fifth in 1929. 

* * * * * 





“What yardstick should one use in judging 
whether profits are too large or too small? 
Profits have the function of providing in- 
dustry with capital—partly by giving people 
an incentive to invest the'~ savings in indus- 
try and partly by directly providing industry 
with investment funds. Hence one’s judg- 
ment concerning the adequacy of profits 
depends upon how fast one wishes industry 
to grow. 

“At present American industry is in urgent 
need of huge amounts of additional capital. 
There are two principal reasons for this need. 
One is that the increase in capital since 1929 
has been abnormally slow. During 3 years 
of the severe depression of the thirties and 
4 years of the war, plant and equipment for 
civilian industries was not being produced 
as rapidly as it was wearing out or becoming 
obsolete, and in three other years the net 
increase in capital was negligible. In the 
50 years preceding 1929 the country annually 





produced about $1.75 of capital for every 
dollar of plant and equipment which wore 
out or became obsolete, so that the plant 
and equipment of the country was growing 
rapidly. In the last 19 years, however, the 
country has produced only about $1.14 of 
new capital per year for every dollar of plant 
and equipment which wore out, with the 
result that at the end of 1947 the industrial 
plant of the country represented less than 


} 


g percent more capital than at the beginning 





ol )29. 

“Acain, industry needs large amounts of 
capital because of the great increase in the 
labor foree. The labor force in private in- 


larger than in 1929, and about four and five- 
tenths millions larger than in 1940—partly 
a result of the growth in population but also 
a result of the growing popularity of work and 

f the increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion who seek work. With the abnormally 
small increase in capital during the last 
i9 years and a rapid increase in the labor 
force, plant and equipment per worker was 
about 9 percent less at the end of 1947 
than at the beginning of 1929. It was 
even slightly less than nearly 30 years ear- 
lier in 1919. Until 1929, plant and equip- 
ment in industry had been increasing at be- 
tween 10 percent and 15 percent a decade. 
New investment of about $60,000,000,000 is 
needed to bring plant and equipment per 
worker up to the level that would be normal 
in view of the long-term tendency for capital 

r worker to increase.” 

The reimposition of an excess-profits tax, 
fter it had been abandoned in 1945 under 
the administration then in power, was pro- 
posed in the Senate as an amendment to the 
1948 income-tax-reduction bill. It was de- 
feated by a vote of 58 to 26. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, March 19, 1948, p. 3159.) 

Now in assessing the value of the Presi- 
lent’s proposal, it is relevant to review some 

f the opinions of outstanding fiscal experts 
f the Democratic Party. 

The late Honorable Carter Glass, while 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson, in his annual report of 1919 (pp. 
23-24), recommended the repeal of the World 
War I excess-profits tax. He stated: 

“The Treasury’s objections to the excess- 
profits tax even as a war expedient (in contra- 
distinction to a war-profits tax) have been 
repeatedly voiced before the committees of 
the Congress. Still more objectionable is 

» operation of the excess-profits tax in 
peacetimes. It encourages wasteful expendi- 
ture, puts a premium on overcapitalization 

d a penalty on brains, energy, and enter- 
prise, discourages new ventures and confirms 
old ventures in their monopolies. In many 
instances it acts as a consumption tax, is 
added to the cost of production upon which 
profits are figured in determining prices, and 
has been, and will, so long as it is main- 
tained upon the statute books, continue to be 
a material factor in the increased cost of 
living.” 

In 1945, when the Congress was under the 
control of the President’s party, the World 
War II excess-profits tax was repealed. 

Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, a mem- 
ber of President Truman’s Cabinet, and now 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, advocated the repeal. He said (hear- 
ings, Committee on Finance, October 15, 1945, 
pp. 23-25, 34): 

“Since the basic objective of the tax reduc- 
tion at this time is to achieve and maintain 
a high level of employment and national in- 
come, our primary concern must be the re- 
moval of obstacles to the rapid reconversion 
ind steady expansion of business enterprise. 
I consider the excess-profits tax to be a par- 
ticularly important obstacle to business ex- 
pansion, and I suggest its outright repeal 
effective January 1, 1946, instead of retention 





dustry today is ten and one-tenth millions 
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until January 1, 1947, as provided in the 
House bill, 
2 . * * o 


“Repealing the excess-profits tax means 
getting out of the tax system a tax which 
certainly in its present form has no place 
in the peacetime system. 

“The case against the excess-profits tax for 
1946 goes beyond the facts that it is pri- 
marily a wartime control and that it is 
erratic and inequitable. It is also an ob- 
stacle to that reconversion and expansion 
of business which is so necessary for a high 
level of employment and income. 

* * * * * 


“Clearly, the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax will stimulate production. Today we 
are starved for new houses, new cars, new 
radios, and the like. The best defense 
against the use of our wartime savings to 
bid up prices on these scarce items is to 
remove the scarcity. Production, and more 
production, is the key. To this end, elimi- 
nation of the repressive influence of the 
excess-profits tax will make a real contri- 
bution. 

* - * * o 


“Yet, despite its contribution to the suc- 
cessful oneration of a wartime economy, the 
excess-profits tax has been an erratic and 
in many instances an inequitable tax. The 
difficulty is that calling profits excessive does 
not make them excessive. Calling profits 
normal does not make them normal. Nor- 
mal profits and excessive profits look alike. 
There is no chemical reagent to distinguish 
them. 

“The excess-profits tax, to be sure, has a 
formula—a very complicated formula in its 
entirety—for distinguishing normal and ex- 
cessive profits. But that formula is seriously 
defective. 

“One serious defect of the excess-profits tax 
for the postwar period lies in the weakness of 
the average-earnings credit, which uses pre- 
war profits as a measure of normal profits. 
A corporation may continue to earn free of 
excess-profits tax 95 percent as much as it 
averaged during the years 1936-39, and this 
amount is often enlarged by various relief 
provisions. A corporation with a high pre- 
war earnings experience may thus earn 20 
percent, 30 percent, or more on its invested 
capital without paying any excess-profits tax. 
New and rising corporations do not have the 
benefit of such a credit and are thus at a 
competitive disadvantage in relation to 
established long-prosperous corporations, 
Whatever the merits of the average-earnings 
credit in measuring excessive war profits, it 
would be grossly unfair if applied to peace- 
time business. 

* * * * 


“The over-all impact which this tax is 
likely to have on business planning as well as 
business profits constitutes a serious threat 
to our postwar employment objectives.” 

The then chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
GEorRGE, in advocating the repeal of the World 
War II excess-profits tax, pointed out a num- 
ber of the objections to the tax in peace- 
time. He said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Octo- 
ber 24, 1945, pp. 9947-9949) : 

“New, growing, and small corporations are 
particularly hurt by the excess-profits tax. 
The old established firm has a large excess- 
profits credit, and, therefore, has a decided 
competitive advantage over new and grow- 
ing companies. * * * The competitive 
disadvantage of such a tax to a new and ris- 
ing corporation is tremendous. The new and 
rising corporation, not having an adequate 
credit, pays a much heavier excess-profits 
tax on its current income than the old estab- 
lished firm. * * ° 

“The Treasury stated that for 1943 over 70 
percent of the corporations subject to the 
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excess-profits tax had net incomes of less 
than $100,000. * * * On the other hand, 
some of our very large corporations do not 
pay any excess-profits taxes. In 1943 it was 
estimated by the Treasury that one-third of 
the corporations with incomes of $1,000,000 
and over did not have taxable excess profits. 

“The tax also discourages risk taking, since 
corporations can retain only a small part of 
their profits. The continuance of the tax 
* * *©* will discourage new investments in 
both 1945 and 1946. As a result this tax will 
retard production. 

“It should be borne in mind that only 
about 22,000 corporations will have net in- 
comes of $60,000 or more in 1946, that many 
of these 22,000 corporations will ye benefited 
through the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax. * * * It is estimated that of the 
260,000 corporations with net incomes for 
1946, 238,000 will have incomes below $60,000. 
While some of these will be benefited through 
the repeal, * * * it is believed desirable 
to extend further relief through a reduction 
in the ordinary corporation rate.” 

Now we may summarize: 

1. Excess-profits taxes would seriously im- 
pair the vitally important and irreplaceable 
ability of industry to plow profits back into 
increased production. 

2. The profits of industry are the most im- 
portant and indispensable source of capital 
for increasing production and therefore to 
restrict profits is to restrict production. 

3. Profits when considered in their in- 
separable context—in relation to factors such 
as volume of business, taxes, wages, invest- 
ment, risk, inventory, replacement cost, and 
in the perspective of past experience, are not 
excessive. 

4. The system of excess-profits taxes re- 
stricts production not only because it oper- 
ates directly to restrict the formation of 
capital necessary for the purpose but be- 
cause by its inherent restrictive nature—“it 
encourages wasteful expenditure, puts a 
premium on overcapitalization and a penalty 
on brains, energy, and enterprise, discour- 
ages new ventures, and confirms old ventures 
in their monopolies * * * is a material 
factor in the increased cost of living.” 

5. Excess-profits taxes are unjust and arbi- 
trary as well as regressive—because it is im- 
possible to devise a formula for such taxes 
which will distinguish between high profits 
for high risk and sheer greed—which will 
distinguish fairly between small and large 
businesses—between starting businesses and 
those which are well entrenched—between 
the hundreds of thousands of differing cir- 
cumstances affecting all who operate in our 
highly complex economy. 

In presenting the views already noted of 
great Democratic fiscal experts during the 
debate of the defeated excess-profits-tax 
amendment to which I have referred, I 
made some remarks which I repeat as my 
conclusion (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 
19, 1948, p. 3159): 

“I remind my colleagues that we took this 
very courageous action in 1945 (repeal of 
wartime excess-profits tax) because we want- 
ed to liberate the profits of corporations so 
that they could use them for expansion to 
cover the reconversion period. It has had 
precisely that effect. Had we continued the 
excess-profits taxes, I do not know where 
we would have obtained our money for ex- 
panding plants during this period. The evi- 
dence before the committee and, I think, the 
discussion here, shows that risk capital has 
dried up. Corporations have been financing 
themselves through their own fat, and 
through the addition of indebtedness rather 
than through risk investment. 

“I suggest that this effort to reimpose 
the excess-profits-tax system is the antithe- 
sis Of what we are trying to do, and s'.ould 
be defeated.” 
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The Gettysburg Address Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
10N. FRANCIS J. MYERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, een 5), 1948 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanim< consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
C me on Public pes 609 of the 
Eightieth Congress, directing the Post- 


master General to issue on November 
19, 1948, a special series of 3-cent stamps 
commemorating the eighty-fifth anni- 


versary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 











There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, ON THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 

vember 19, 1948, the Post Office De- 
ps il issue a special series of 3-cent 
st commemorating the eighty-fifth an- 
niver of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

This \ of col be a great occasion 
for the ale of Gettysburg, Pa. It will also 
be g t occasion, however, for all Ameri- 
can consider the short address delivered 
by President Lincoln on Gettysburg battle- 


field 3 months and 16 days after the with- 


drawal of the opposing armies to be perhaps 
the greatest and most noble expression of the 
me ( American way of life. 

Senate Joint Resolution 158 was introduced 
by meé 1 November 20, 1947, soon after the 
special session following the end of the 
first regular session of the Eightieth Congress 
was convened by the call of President Tru- 


man This resolution was the culmination 

} forward by a number of 
prominent citizens of Gettysburg and vi- 
cinity for a fitting means of observing the 








eighty-fifth anniversary of the historic event 
in G 3u 
Among those who actively aided in the 
n of ition were Paul L. 
uC r of t § g Times; Robert 
Fortenb h, of sburg, president of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association; Jesse 
E. Snydei past department commander 
of the P sylvania Department of Sons of 
Union V ans of the Civil War; and also 
T. J. Winebrenner, commander, and Wil- 
liam L. Meals, secretary, and other officials 
and members of Gettysburg Camp No. 112 of 
the Soi f Union Veterans of the Civil War; 
Ralph E. Barley, secretary, and other mem- 
ber f Lions Club of Gettysburg; George 
E. Burgne! ‘retary, and fellow members 
of Ge Lodge 1045 of the Benevolent 
and |} é Order of Elks; Fred G. Klunk 
( Ox i, Pa., and the Hon le John 
Rice l Democratic nominee 
for rno Pennsylvania in 1946. 
Although I have singled out these in- 
divi i organizations for special men- 
tion in « 1ection with this stamp issue, it is 
only r to say that the entire community 
of Ge and many individuals 
thi ie State and Nation effectively 
aided in promoting the passage of the reso- 
I x e! hope to be able to be present 
in Getty : on November 19 when this 
| I stamps is first issued. I 
kK it Ww e a memorable occasion. The 
people of Gettysburg have lived in such 


close spiritual proximity to the historic 
events which occurred a short distance from 
their town square that the traditions of 
American freedom have become enshrined in 
the hearts of each Gettysburger from his 
earliest days. 

Although the Post Office Department gen- 
erally prefers to issue commemorative stamps 
only on anniversaries occurring in multiples 
of 50 years, the Congress determined that 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Gett surg Address was an anniversary of 
sufficient importance to warrant the passage 
of this legislation. In view of the fact that 
hundreds of requests are made annually for 
the issuance of commemorative stamps, 
nearly all of them meritorious, the Post 
Office Department, of necessity, had to adopt 
an arbitrary policy in order to limit the 
number of such stamps in line with practical 
and mechanical considerations. However, as 
the report of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service pointed out, after 
giving due attention to the objections raised 
by the Post Office Department, the mechani- 
cal difficulties in this instance were far out- 
weighed “by the desire of the citizens to join 
through a central department of the Govern- 
ment in a visual and universal medium for 
recognizing the historical value of recalling 
the p: a played in American history by the 
recognized turning point in the war of the 
1260's.” The committee, therefore, recom- 
mended adoption of the resolution, the Sen- 
ate concurred, as did the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service and the 
House of Representatives, and the legislation 
was signed by President Truman on June 29, 
1948. 












Memorandum on Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, Public Law 774, Eightieth 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the diffi- 
cult human problem of the displaced 
persons is not one of our own making. 
It is a direct aftermath of the war, one 
more of those stupendous problems fac 
ing us in Europe and Asia after the vic- 
tory. 

In 1945, on VE-day, this problem in- 
volved over 8,000,000 people displaced 
during the war and brought into what we 

call now the western zones of occupation 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy by the 
Germans as forced laborers, prisoners of 
war, concentration camp inmates, and 
those who fled before the approaching 
occupation armies of the Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

It was generally assumed in 1945 that 
as soon as the shooting stopped and 
transportation became available, prac- 
tically all of the displaced persons would 
be eager to return to their former homes 
in order to participate in the reconstruc- 
tion of their devastated countries. 

Indeed, the western allied armies suc- 
ceeded in repatriating to their countries 
of origin over seven million, but the 
“hard core” of displaced persons who re- 
used to be returned to their countries 
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now subject to the Soviet authority o, 
the rule of the Communist-dominateq 
satellite governments remain the pr b- 
lem to be solved by the western wi 

and the United States, as one of the oce mag 
pying powers, in particular, ; 


More 


ver, early in 1946 a considerable 
number of new refugees, mostly Jew 
fieeing from their eastern European 


homelands in fear of political or religioys 
persecution, began to arrive in the west. 
ern portions of Germany and Austrig 
and into Italy occupied by the demo- 
cratic powers. It is for this reason tt hat 
despite energetic and efficient repatrig. 
tion the figure of displaced persons me ver 
fell below the 1,000,000 mark until late in 
1947, when a scheme of resettlement of 
displaced persons in several immigrant 
receiving countries began to bear fruits. 

The viewpoint of the Soviet Govern. 
ment and its satellites and the viewpoint 
of the western democratic powers were in 
sharp disagreement whenever the prob- 
lem of displaced persons came up for 

onsideration in the various interna- 
tional organizations, including the 
United Nations. The Soviet oo 
ment and its satellites maintain that a 
displaced persons should be ret 
and that coercion should be used if nec- 
essary. The American viewpoint and 
the viewpoint of other democratic coun- 
tries like Great Britain, France, and 
others was that it is against democratic 
tradition and against the democratic 
concept of human freedom to compel 
these persons to return against their will 
to areas under governments whose polit- 
ical or economic system they are unwill- 
ing to accept. 

This argument came into the open with 
particular force when the Internation 
Refugee Organization was created by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1943, 
overruling the opposition of Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites. The responsibility 
for the care and maintenance, housing, 
voluntary repatriation and resettlement 
of displaced persons was placed in the 
hands of the Internationa’ Refugee 
Organization. 

In the words of Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Secretary of State: 

The displaced persons cannot be aban- 
doned to the German economy. There is 
quite naturally a fierce resentment between 
the displaced persons and the Germans who 
are responsible for their present plight. 
The Germans regard the displaced persons 
as a burden. To turn the displaced persons 
back to the Germans would increase the 
present difficulties in Germany. It would 
increase the international tension and the 
economic difficulties in the already over- 
crowded areas of western Germany. 


To continue indefinitely the mainte- 
nance of the displaced-persons camps in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy with a pro- 
longed contribution from the American 
taxpayer for their support through the 
International Refugee Organization was 
another possibility General Marshall was 
unwilling to accept and there is no doubt 
that this possibility is not acceptable to 
the American taxpayer. 

The third possibility, as outlined by 
General Marshall, was to provide the 
necessary ways and means for resetile- 
























































ment of displaced persons in the various 
countries of the world which will be 
willing to receive them. 

The United States is one of such 
countries and it has been repeatedly 
stated by the highest public officials in 
charge of the displaced-persons problem 
that not until the United States takes 
the lead in the resettlement of the dis- 
placed persons will other countries of the 
world cooperate in the operation of such 
a large-scale resettlement scheme. 

After several congressional investiga- 
tions on the spot and after extensive 
hearings, the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948—the United States contribution to 
the solution of the displaced-persons 
problem—has been enacted. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
Public Law 774, Eightieth Congress, au- 
thorizes the admission into the United 
States for permanent residence 220,000 
displaced persons. This over-all figure 
could be broken down as follows: 

a) Two hundred thousand displaced 
persons who were forcibly brought into 
Germany, Austria, or Italy for slave 
labor, as concentration-camp inmates, 
prisoners of war, and so forth, or who 
fied into Germany from eastern Europe 
in fear of the Soviet Army after it pushed 
back the Germans. 

The controversial date of December 
22, 1945, as it appears in the new Dis- 
placed Persons Act represents the con- 
cept that those who were displaced dur- 
ing the war and not after the war should 
be offered the first opportunities to im- 
migrate into the United States. The 
date of April 21, 1947, which appears in 
the bill passed by the House, represented 
the concept that refugees who fled from 
their countries after the shooting stopped 
are also bona fide refugees from religious 
and political persecution and they should 
not be cut off from opportunities to find 
a haven in the United States. 

b) Two thousand natives of Czecho- 
slovakia who fled that country as a di- 
rect result of persecution or fear of per- 
ecution after the Communists had tak- 
en over that country in February 1948. 
(c) Three thousand orphans under 
the age of 16 who, on or before the effec- 
tive date of the new act—June 25, 1948— 
were in Italy, or in the American, Brit- 
ish, or French zones of Germany or 
Austria. 

(d) Fifteen thousand aliens tempora- 
rily admitted to the United States prior 
to April 1, 1948, as visitors, diplomats, 
foreign government officials, students, 
and so forth, who can show cause that 
they are afraid to return to their native 
countries because of fear of persecution. 
Such individuals may be permitted to 
remain in the United States permanent- 
ly and become citizens eventually if the 
Attorney General finds that they qualify 
under the provisions of the law, and if 
the Congress passes a concurrent reso- 
lution approving such action. 

The new act does not in any way de- 
stroy or run counter to our existing 
quota system. Every displaced person, 
except the 3,000 orphans, will be charged 
to the immigration quotas of their re- 
spective countries of origin as provided 
by existing law. It is important, how- 
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ever, to know that the displaced per- 
sons will be admitted within the next 
two fiscal years and the operation of 
charging them against existing quotas 
will take place gradually in the succeed- 
ing years so that 50 percent of the quo- 
tas will be left open for current immi- 
gration cases, while the other 50 per- 
cent will be mortgaged for such time as 
the last of the admitted displaced per- 
sons will be properly charged to the cur- 
rent quota. 

In order to prevent further crowding 
of our big cities, particularly in the East, 
the new act gives preference to farmers 
and persons of certain other skills—like 
household and construction workers— 
who will be resettled in rural areas rather 
than in metropolitan centers. 

A special commission to be known as 
the Displaced Persons Commission, con- 
sisting of three members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, will have 
the responsibility of making sure that 
displaced persons admitted into this 
country shall not become public charges, 
and that they will have jobs and safe and 
sanitary housing without displacing some 
other person from such housing. The 
Commission will report semiannually to 
the Congress on the operation of the new 
act. The Commission will also issue de- 
tailed regulations which, it is hoped, will 
provide for a smooth operation of the 
new law. 

There are two additional features of 
the new act worth mentioning: 

First. Displaced persons to be admitted 
under this law are supposed to be quali- 
fied for immigration under all other pro- 
visions of the existing law; second, Ger- 
man and Austrian immigration quotas 
will be made available for eligible appli- 
cants for immigration, but until July 1, 
1950, one-half of the current German 
and Austrian quotas will be made avail- 
able for persons of German ethnic origin 
who were expelled from countries now 
located behind what is known as the 
iron curtain. 

The law also provides for stiff penalties 
for violation of any of its provisions. 

MAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN H. R. 6396 AND 

PUBLIC LAW 774 

First. The cut-off date, December 22, 
1945—April 21, 1947, in the House meas- 
ure—excludes from admission into the 
United States all refugees from eastern 
Europe who reached the western zones 
of occupation in 1946 and through the 
first quarter of 1947. There are approxi- 
mately 128,000 Jews from Rumania, 
Hungary, and Poland in this group of 
postwar refugees. 

Second. The House bill provided for a 
proportionate allocation of American im- 
migration visae according to the num- 
bers and percentages of various nationals 
and religious groups among the displaced 
persons. 

Public Law 774 does not provide for 
such an equitable system of distribution 
of immigration opportunities but estab- 
lishes two rather stiff priorities under 
which 80 percent of those admitted 
should be farmers and 40 percent of the 
immigrants will be those who were born 
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in countries annexed by Soviet Russia— 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and the 


eastern part of Poland. 

Third. Under the House bill the grant- 
ing of the status of permanent residence 
for 15,000 refugees already in this 
country on temporary permits would be 
final if the Attorney General would de- 
clare them eligible. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 774 
the Attorney General's ruling is condi- 
tional and subject to approval by the 
Congress. 

The latest figures supplied by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization show 
the following number of displaced per- 
sons as of May 31, 1948: 


ME aisle dada tase doe aicleieaareeemieick 650, $93 
Pas ade eddie Sencai ada 101, 693 
PON alahiiciscccencaeemcmniemaannct 25, 158 
Ca a 777, 844 

The corresponding totals were: 
a ge ae | 836, 989 
DOMED 3 5 TCT aks tice sisbtinitoctiorvree 1, 037, 404 





Did the New Deal Raise Farm Prices? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, Candidate 
Harry S. Truman apparently sees no 
connection between high food prices and 
high farm prices. He says the Repub- 
lican Congress is responsible for high 
food prices and, in the same breath, takes 
great credit to himself and the Demo- 
cratic Party because farm prices are 
high, 

Mr. Truman seems to have conven- 
iently forgotten that there was a World 
War between September 1939 and August 
1945, and that this country was in it for 
almost 4 years. War and reconstruction 
demands for food and other farm prod- 
ucts, both at home and abroad, have in- 
creased farm prices—a clear case of the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. The Democratic administrations 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman had nothing to do with it except 
retard it temporarily during the war 
with price ceilings and inflationary con- 
sumers’ subsidies, while wages kept 
climbing. 

The true measure of the accomplish- 
ments of the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations in raising and stabilizing 
farm prices is to be found, not in the in- 
flation of the war years, but in the rec- 
ord of what took place in the seven full 
years of their agricultural program be- 
fore wartime conditions started the price 
spiral. 

Farm commodities in 1940, after 7 
years of the New Deal farm program, 
were not only still far below the prices 
received by farmers in the 10 years 1920- 
29, but were also on the average only 
90.6 percent as much as farmers received 
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for their products in their first full de- 
pression year 1930, and were even below 
the average established by the New Deal 
itself in the years 1935-39. 

Nineteen hundred and forty was not 
the low point in agricultural prices. The 
low postdepression level of farm prices 
was reached in 1939. Nineteen hundred 
and forty was the first full year in which 
the ascending scale of prices brought on 
by world-wide war conditions was re- 
flected in agricultural prices. It bears 
a relationship to our wartime-price cy- 
cle, comparable to the relationship of the 
year 1930 to the depression-price cycle. 

In spite of increased prices brought on 
by world conditions, however, in the case 
of only 6 of 21 commodities usually listed 
in farm-price comparisons were farmers 
receiving as much for their products in 
1940 as they were in 1930. In 1940 the 
price received by farmers for 20 of these 
21 major products was still below the 
average received in the years 1920-29. 
The only exception was beef cattle, in 
which there had been a consistently up- 
ward trend in prices for several decades. 
For all 21 of these commodities farmers 
were receiving in 1940 only 65 percent of 








I am submitting, as a part of these re- 
marks, a chart showing prices received 
by farmers for 21 principal commodities 
for the following periods: Average 1920- 
29, 1930, average 1935-39, 1940; also fig- 
ures showing the 1940 price as a. percent- 
age of 1920-29, 1930, and 1935-39. 

A glance at these figures, and particu- 
larly the last column, will show that 
under the New Deal farm program farm 
prices not only failed to reach the level 
of the twenties or 1930, but that the ad- 
ministration was not even able to keep 
prices up to its own low-price level es- 
tablished during the years 1935-39. This 
comparison of 1940 prices with those for 
the years 1935-39 shows that in 1940 
farmers were receiving only 88 percent 
as much for these 21 commodities as they 
received during those 5 years; and that 
only three out of the twenty-one were 
worth as much to farmers in 1940 as they 
had been on the average in the years 
1935-39. These three commodities are 
all livestock products, on which there has 
been a consistent upward trend for many 
years. 

The figures used in this table were ob- 
tained from the Department of Agricul- 

















the price they received on the average ture and have been carefully checked. 
in the 1920's. The table follows herewith: 
Prices received by farmers—season average 1930 and 1940 with comparisons 
| } 

} 1940 price as a percentage of— 
Avi rage 1930 AN , 1940 ED 

1920-29 | 1Y. | 
| 1920-29 | 1930 | 1935-39 

} | 
$9. 45 GS R4 8.38 $5.39 | 57.0 | 61.0 | 64.3 
I 7. 18 7. 71 6. 56 7. 55 105.1 | 97.9 | 115.1 
. 2.48 ) 2.21 vei | 1s2 | 73.4 82.3 100.5 
3 195 238 | . 283 &5.8 145.1 | 118.9 
u 2066 0946 1034 OUS9 47.9 104. 5 95.6 
21 | Is4 149 133 | 63.3 72.3 89.3 
25 237 217 | is | 55. 4 75.9 | 82.9 
1.27 671 837 | 6x2 | 53.7 101.6 | 81.5 
R54 . 596 691 | 1618 | 72.4 | 103. 7 | 89.4 
15 322 3 j 303 | 65.9 94.1 | &9. 1 
661 405 533 1 307 60 98.0 | 74.5 
923 | 444 | 419 | 45.4 94.4 | 75.6 
13. OS 11. 06 8.87 7.58 s.0 68.5 | 85.5 
0559 0851 0355 0333 9.6 94.9 93.8 
I el 1. 142 . 912 717 . 541 47.4 59.3 75.5 
0 pou 83 | 4.08 2 |} 8.17 | 54.4 78. 7 | 90.1 
bu 1.47 1. 03 9 | 80 54.4 77.7 | 88. 9 
1 1. 43 1.00 op 79 2 79.0 | 87.8 
Da 1 214 12 205 | 164 | 6.7 136. 7 80.0 
211 | 155 222 162 | 76.8 | 104.5 | 73.0 
7.87 | 7.14 0 5.16 | 65.6 72.3 | 97.4 
A 2 a a ee Sac, Oe eh ae 63. 5 00.6 | 88. 0 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, ON THE NEED FOR STRONGER RENT 
CONTROLS 
While the cost of living has been spiraling 

to the highest levels in history, rents have 

also been rising for the American people, 
but the rise is not as spectacular as in other 
essential needs and the public is not gen- 
rally as aware of the need for stronger rent 
controls as it is of the need for controls on 
other commodities, and cost-of-living items. 

But the need for stronger rent controls defi- 

nitely exists, as thousands of tenants can 

attest. 

One reason we do not hear so much about 
rising rents is that when they do occur, they 
do not hit a whole community at one time, 
as does an increase in other prices, but are 
rather personal matters for the individuals 
so affecied. There are, however, thousands 


Stronger Rent Controls Are Necessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a statement 
prepared by me on the need for stronger 
rent controls, along with a news article 
from the publication of the International 
Association of Machinists, entitled 
“Rents Are Going Up and Up Despite 
Efforts To Hold Line.” 


ordered to be 
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and thousands of Americans who have per- 
sonally felt the impact of high rents or eyjc. 
tion, and no one can help them because of 
the sort of rent-control legislation the Re. 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress has 
twice enacted. 

I am referring to the rents being charged 
for new construction which is completely out 
from under rent control, or for accommoda- 
tions which were exempted from rent contro] 
because they were off the rental market for 
2 years, or for other types of shelter which 
were decontrolled by the Republican Con- 
gress. 

Now, we must understand that the actual 
vacancy rate for habitable dwellings offereg 
for rent in the United States—nonfarm 
dwellings—was, according to recent figures 
made public by the Bureau of Census, less 
than one-half of 1 percent. 

Obviously, then, there is need for rent con- 
trol. Otherwise, the tenants of America 
would be subject to a reign of terror and 
of gouging the like of which we have never 
seen, from a small but ruthless minority 
of unscrupulous landlords. For housing is 
basic; a father would pay any price asked of 
him to provide shelter for his family. Our 
people would be made poor overnight merely 
to buy their shelter. Many thousands have 
already been bled white by rental operators 
seeking to squeeze the last possible dollar 
out of a defenseless tenant. 

The willingness of tenants to pay almost 
any price in their desperation for housing 
has also encouraged some unscrupulous 
landlords to evict present tenants under one 
loophole or another provided in the present 
inadequate control act, and then rent the 
accommodations to someone else at a fat 
bonus or an illegal overcharge. 

The first break in effective rent control in 
the United States occurred as a result of the 
passage of the so-called Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, which was sometimes more ac- 
curately described as the “rent decontrol 
act.” Despite clearcut warnings of what 
would happen through the passage of that 
act, the Republican-controlled Congress 
rammed this law onto the statute books at 
the very last minute before rent controls 
were to expire. Let us take a look at what 
has happened as a result of some of the pro- 
visions of that act: 

First, the act decontrolled all housing con- 
structed after February 1, 1947. A survey 
conducted by housing officials showed that 
for 2,048 units constructed after February 1, 
1947, to which rent control did not appl) 
the average monthly rent was found to be 69 
percent Ligher than the average for com- 
parable units under rent control. This fig- 
ure is based on reports from 77 cities in 17 
States. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1947 decon- 
trolled housing units not rented between 
February 1, 1945, and February 1, 1947. O1 
the basis of reports from 127 cities in 27 
States on 717 such housing units, the aver- 
age monthly rent was found to be 64 percent 
above the average for comparable housing 
still under rent control. 

The Republican rent decontrol acts of 
1947 and 1948 continued existing machin- 
ery for the decontrol of areas where rent 
control may not be necessary, but omit any 
authority to recontrol an area that has once 
been decontrolled. Thus, in case renewed 
military activity should lead to the return 
of acute housing shortages in some of these 
areas, the Government would be completely 
powerless to protect incoming workers and 
personnel against exorbitant rents, 

The two Republican rent decontrol acts of 
this Congress provided for the so-called vol- 
untary 15-percent rent increases. Asa result, 
we find that every time occupancy changes 
in a controlled dwelling, whether or not the 
previous tenant had agreed to such a lease, 
the new tenant is required to. In some 


apartment houses some tenants are paying 
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the original ceiling rent plus whatever indi- 
vidual rent increase the landlord may have 
been given permission to make to cover ris- 
ing operating costs. Other tenants will be 
paying a higher rent under the 15-percent 
lease. Still other tenants may be occupy- 
ing quarters which were decontrolled en- 
tirely because they had become vacant un- 
der odd circumstances prior to the enact- 
ment of the present act this year and the 
rents in these quarters would reflect what- 
ever the traffic would bear. This situation is 
es qa result of Republican bungling on rent- 
control legislation both in 1947 and 1948. 
One of the worst failures of the Republi- 
can Congress on rent control was in not pro- 
vidi adequate enforcement machinery. 
prior to July 1, 1947, a tenant victimized by 
an unscrupulous landlord demanding and 
i ing on an illegal overcharge could go 
to the Federal rent officials and enlist their 
a tance in obtaining a refund amounting 
to triple the damages or $50, whichever was 
higher. The Republican Congress eliminated 
this provision. The tenant may sue his land- 
lord in his own right, but the Government 
cannot sue for him. The Government, how- 
ever, can negotiate for return to the tenant 
of the amount of the overcharge and no more. 
As many of us warned at the time these 

I isions were enacted, they would be vir- 
tually valueless in curbing illegal rent over- 
charges for the simple reason that few 
tenants have the courage to risk the venge- 
of their landlords by suing them in 


has no punitive powers and all he could do 
would be to get back for the tenant the 
{ | amount of the overcharge. This sit- 
uation acts virtually as an invitation to un- 
scrupulous landlords to seek overcharges 
: », as a practical matter, the worst thing 

could happen to them would be a re- 
culrement that they return the overcharge. 
Under the first Republican rent decontrol 

t, the Housing Expediter had neither in- 

.ctive nor criminal prosecution powers 
against perennial violators of the act. His 

wers now are still drastically limited. 

And so we find an increasing number of 
overcetling violations as proved by the fact 
‘at Bureau of Labor Statistics show rents 
rist.g substantially above levels they would 

‘ve reached if all rent increases were legally 

ictioned. Tenants are restrained from 
bringing suits against their landlord by fear 

f blacklistings, eviction, or other retaliation. 

Republican rent decontrol acts provide 
several nice loopholes for eviction of a tenant 

i it is up to the local courts to decide 
v ther a landlord seeking an eviction is 
doing so in good faith. Evictions go to the 

‘y heart of rent control and obviously a so- 
called rent control act which puts a premium 
on evasive practices in obtaining evictions 
c ot be effective. 

Fortunately, we were able in the Senate, 

1 vote of 43 to 25, to prevent the writing 

the present act of a provision requiring 
e Expediter to follow blindly and unques- 
lingly the recommendations of any of the 

il advisory boards scattered throughout 

country. As I told the Senate at the 
ne the issue was before us, that was the 

vote to determine whether we were 

g to have any rent control at all. Al- 
ugh the House of Representatives origi- 
lly passed a bill granting this so-called 
me rule on rent control, the Senate stood 
by our earlier position and refused to go 
along. The wisdom of our stand was effec- 
tively demonstrated shortly thereafter in 
ohe noteworthy instance in Pennsylvania, 
The local advisory board at Indiana County, 
Pa., without holding hearings or otherwise 
attempting to get substantive evidence, 

ommended complete decontrol. The 
Housing Expediter, in investigating this 

mmendation, found overwhelming evi- 
Gence of the shortage of housing at and in 


the vicinity of Indiana, Pa., and therefore 
determined that decontrol would work a tre- 
mendous hardship on the tenants of that 
area. The recommendation was therefore 
denied. 

Yet, if the Republican-dominated House of 
Representatives had had its way on this 
issue, Indiana County, Pa., would, of neces- 
sity, have been decontrolled despite the acute 
shortage of housing in that area. 

I have outlined some of the faults of 
present rent-control regulations. They 
show the need for the following strengthen- 
ing revisions: 

1. Recontrol on the same basis as other 
property of new construction (with suitable 
and fair allowance for increasing construc- 
tion costs) and of property which had become 
decontrolled by virtue of the fact that it 
was not on the rental market for a consecu- 
tive 2-year period between 1945 and the pres- 
ent time. 

2. Restore authority 
recontrol 
trolled. 

3. Restore enforcement provisions adequate 
to meet the challenge of illegal overcharges. 

4. Place eviction matters again under Fed- 
eral authority so as to provide for uniform 
practices and so as to grant the tenant pro- 
tection against retaliatory evictions. 

There is ample opportunity for a landlord 
deserving of a so-called hardship rent in- 
crease to obtain one commensurate with in- 
creasing operating costs. Because the dam- 
age has already been done, the problem of 
dealing equitably with tenant and landlord 
alike in future legislation involving the vol- 
untary rent increases is a difficult one, but 
it seems to me that these increases have, in 
most cases, been negotiated under the du- 
ress of the housing shortage and have been 
voluntary only to the extent that the land- 
lords insisted upon them and the tenants 
felt obliged to submit for fear of eviction or 
from fear that the Republican-controlled 
Congress would allow rent control to end 
prematurely in order to favor the real-estate 
interests, 

Democratic Congress next year will be 
pledged to enact effective 1ent-control legis- 
lation to meet the need at that time. 

In view of the recommendations I have 
made for strengthening rent control, I in- 
clude herewith a statement issued by me 
more than a year ago, on July 26, 1947, at the 
time I introduced S. 1741. This statement 
outlining my bill shows the kind of rent con- 
trol we would now enjoy if this bill, rather 
than the watered-down Republican decon- 
trol bill had been enacted. This statement 
follows: 


“STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, UPON INTRODUCING BILL TO 
EXTEND RENT CONTROL FOR A YEAR BEYOND 
FEBRUARY 29, 1948, AND TO AMEND DECONTROL 
PROVISIONS OF PRESENT ACT 


“In submitting this bill to extend rent con- 
trol for a year beyond its present terminal 
date of February 29, 1948, I recognize, first 
and foremost, that some of the damage 
done to effective rent control by the Wolcott 
Act now in effect is irreparable. The expe- 
rience we had with OPA last year when Con- 
gress decontrolled many items, including 
meat, and then gave authority for their re- 
control, proved how difficult it is to restore 
controls once they are abandoned under 
selfish pressures. 

“In the case of rents, however, it is still 
possible now, and will be possible even a few 
months from now, without any significant 
dislocation or hardship, to restore some of 
the controls which were removed by the 
Housing and Rent Control Act enacted last 
June at the very last moment. 

“My bill is based on the assumption that 
the present housing shortage will not be sub- 
stantially alleviated by next March 1, when 
present controls are to expire. In addition to 


where necessary to 
areas Which have been decon- 
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extending those present controls for another 
year, it also represents an attempt to correct 
some of the worst features of the present act 
as they were rammed through Congress on 
the very eve of the scheduled expiration of 
the previous law, and sent to the White 
House on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, giving 
the President the choice of a bad Rent Con- 
trol Act or no rent control at all beginning 
July 1, last. 

“Since many tenants will have signed vol- 
untary 15-percent rent increases, leases un- 
der this act for fear of being evicted or made 
subject to terrifically higher increases next 
March, this bill recognizes the validity of all 
such leases in existence as of January 1, 1948, 
since there is little, if anything, which could 
be done about the situation now. I should 
like, however, to see enough Members of 
Congress announce publicly in the near fu- 
ture their intention to support a continua- 
tion of rent control after next March 1 that 
tenants who are not convinced of the justi- 
fication of a 15-percent rent increase in their 
cases can feel secure in not signing such 
leases. At present they feel, in many cases, 
that there is a loaded gun pointed at their 
heads, and the gun is labeled ‘No rent con- 
trol at all after March 1.’ 

“My bill would— 

“1. Bring back under rent control in all 
defense-rental areas all housing accommoda- 
tions subject to regulation under the act 
which expired last June 30, except hotels 
(for transients), tourist houses (for tran- 
sients), and motor courts. 

“2. Recontrol new construction, which was 
decontrolled under the Wolcott Act, but it 
would instruct the Housing Expediter to 
make ‘due allowance for appropriate adjust- 
ments’ in setting rents for new construction 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
builder or owner may have proceeded to 
build on the assumption that these dwell- 
ings would not be subject to rent control 
and that his construction costs may have 
been higher than they otherwise would have 
been. 

“3. Recontrol units converted after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, on the same basis as ‘new con- 
struction’ units. 

“4. Restore to the Housing Expediter au- 
thority in those cases he deems it necessary 
to recontrol areas which have already been 
decontrolled, and to put under rent control 
any areas which have never had rent control 
but which, in his judgment, should be placed 
under rent control. Both of these powers 
were removed by the Wolcott Act. 

“5. Continue the rent advisory boards es- 
tablished under the Wolcott Act, including 
their authority to recommend decontrol by 
areas, to recommend over-all rent increases 
by areas, and to make recommendations on 
general operational practices and regulations 
in their areas, but it would remove the pres- 
ent authority of these boards to consider in- 
dividual rent adjustment cases and to make 
recommendations to local rent officials on 
these individual cases. The Housing Expe- 
diter, of course, would retain his present au- 
thority to accept or reject the recommenda- 
tions of these advisory boards 

“6. Restore all enforcement provisions of 
the act which expired last June 30, in 
criminal sanctions and the right of the Hous- 
ing Expediter to sue for triple damages in 
cases of rent overcharges. The present law 
omits these features. 

“7, Restore to the Expediter power he no 
longer has to issue regulations concerning 
evictions, including the reestablishment of a 
required waiting period before eviction oc- 
curs. The present law leaves eviction mat- 
ters subject only to State law. 

“8. Reestablish the exclusive jurisdiction 
procedure over orders and regulations of the 
Housing Expediter on rent matters in the 
Emergency Court of Appeals. Under present 


law enacted last June 30, orders and regula- 
¢ 


luding 


tions of the Housing Expediter on rent mat- 


attacked in any State cr Federal 


ters can be 
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cou v exhaustion of appeal machin- 
el h administrative channels. 

3. Continue powers which the Housing 
E w has to issue regulations cov- 
el D cases as well as to order gen- 
( increases Bay areas or nationally, 
’ e f them necessary to fair and 
€ 1inis tration of rent control. 

‘ is too bad that the Congress 

v ree last month to a rent control 
€ whic h would merely continue 
the > i regul ns. There was ample 
p! n the prev vious law for landlords 
sufferi hardship to obtain rent increases, 
‘ thousands of them received such in- 
cre N that the damage has been done 
by € ctment of a bad bill, the best we can 
do w is re ir the damage whenever it is 
possible do so while assuring a continua- 
tion of « is, even if they are relaxed as 
the h been This bill seeks to accom- 
plish t ) - 

I a ibmit as part of my statement 
today an article from the Machinist dated 
Augu 9, 1948, explaining what has hap- 
pened nts under the Republican decon- 
trol ac e International Association of 
M s has been one of the most effec- 
t yy ms in the Nation in high- 
] tir 1e importance to the public and 
to our economy of adequate rent-control and 
inflati ~¢ trol legislation. 

This article follows: 

“F $ ARE GOING UP AND UP DESPITE EFFORTS 
TO HOLD LINI 

De e the continuation of rent controls 
li April, rents have been creeping steadily 
highe nd the prospect is that y will 

higher before they start wn, 

Although Paul Porter, who eded 
Cl Bowles as OPA Director poor 
( war, | been called back to the 
I ri inf 701 ne yerts 
s t the real de ng fact 10W 
n er rents will go depends upon 
the 1 of Cor that is elected next 
N er 

I he ew € I ! as then- 
ing of rent < re can pr y be 
! except for increass ranted in 
hardship case 

I nands 

une I -eS c pec ed 
to nt aban- 
a C ey V e per- 
te ft The 

Rece inc have been due 
to the re e ease with which landlords can 

ermissi to boost their rents in so- 

( i hal ip cases and to other loopholes 
in e! -control law 

rhe vecifies 13 grounds under which 

] Ss are entitled to higher rent They 

( e cases in which landl have made 
n ( 1 improvements to the prop- 
€ 1d dding another room; increased 
ervi ecial relationship cases in which 

e la i formerly rented to a friend or 
re ] an ket value but now 
wis] ( €e a higner rent; cases in 
v é ke in omers; proof that 
the ting at and proof 

e ! Ww making as much money 
e ¢ n rents were f zen 

! S I operatin to 
! ficial figures of the 
Of Hou Expediter Landlords are 
l é rh rents at 
t l 09 veal 1 70 percent 

re he a d 

i have be i 
( ich incr bu 
I fr ! ] 
Ce as 100 percent or more in 


latest month for which figures are available, 
47,000 hardship cases were docketed and 
32,000 approved. 

“Other loopholes in the rent-control law 
that are resulting in higher rents are the 
exemption of rooming houses, hotels, and all 
new construction from controls, and the 
oo ion granting landlords the right to de- 

mand 15-percent increases in return for 
leases running through 1949. 

Hotel rates for weekly and monthly guests 
have gone up all the y from 150 to 200 we - 
cent and the rates on a day-to-day basi 
have jumped from 5 to 50 percent. R Sealants 








house rents have advanced ym 5 to 25 per- 
cent. 
“The Labor Department estimates that 


rents have gone up about 7 percent in the 
last year, and Government housing officials 
can see little prospect of a reversal of this 
trend in view of rising prices and the fail- 
ure of the new zram to meet its 


goais. 


housing pro 





The President’s Midyear Budget Review: 
Republican Rich-Relief Income and 
Esiate-Tax-Reduction Bill Will Create 
Operating Deficit of $1,569,090,009 in 

Fiscal Year 1949 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
N HELEN We 
HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saiurday, yust 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 





detailed break-down of the operating 
deficit of $1,500,090,000 for fiscal year 
1949 created by the enactment of the 
Repu blic ‘an rich-relief income and es- 
t duction bill over the veto of 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESI- 





1949 BUDGET 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


JING THE 


al defense 
300,000 = 


enditures for nation 
ated at § 
1649, an incr 





are now 
the fiscal 
10,000 above 











ar 
] J ! estimate a a $1,500 000,600 
above tl amoul ent 1 1948. The in- 
crease since the budget w transmitted in 
January reflects the initial impact upon 
budget expenditures of the expanded mili- 
tary program enacted last spring 

Within the total of $12,100,000,000 in esti- 


mated expenditures for the national defense 
program, $4,800,000,C00, or 40 percent, will be 
spent for the pay and maintenance of mili-, 
tary perso} ] 





categories 
an increased 
aircraft pro- 
$520,000,000 

Expenditures for 
and other equip- 
so expected to rise 


in other defense 
are projected at 
rate 1948. Payments for 
curement in 1949 will increase by 
to a total of $1,300,000,000. 
procurement of ordnance 
ment and supplies are al 


Expenditures 
for fiscal 1949 





over 





Payments for strategic materials for the 
stock-piling program are estimated to in- 


crease from $84,000,000 in 
this fiscal year. 


Increased authoriz 


1948 to $300,000,000 





yr 1949 will re- 


sult in still higher expenditures in 1950. The 
trend of expenditures beyond 1949 is indi- 
r d by the fact that appropriations and 

















authorizations enacted amount to 











$14,300,000,000, including $2,900,000,0c0 m 
available late in the fiscal year 194s. 
compares with my recommendation of 9} 
900,000,000 in the January budget, plus mo; 
than $3,800,000,000 of increased recomm: 
dations which I submitted during the 
to meet our changed security req tirery 
in the light of world conditions. Thus, th 
was a net reduction of $400,C00,000 below 
recommended authorizations, 
The Congress made certain 
changes in my recommer 


de 


af) 


revisions 
idations, re 
Incr: 


in a net increase of $110,000,000. 
of $880,000,000 were authorized, above 
recommendations, principally for ai 


procurement for the Air Force. New author- 
ity enacted for other military programs w 
$770,000,000 less than I requested. 

On the hand, this review omits ap- 
propriations of $500,000,000 tentatively in- 
cluded in the January estimates for the pro- 
pesed universal training program, which wa 
not enacted. However, a new program for 
training 161,000 18-year-old voluntary 
listees was enacted and authority granted 
to cover initial expenses from the appropria- 
tions already made for the National Militar r 
Establishment. Whether or not supplemen- 
tal appropriations for this new program wi 
be necessary can only be determined by later 
reviews of the military program 


is 


other 














INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 
Expenditures for international aid 
grams are now e: =e at $7,000,000,0¢ 
the same asin January. Actual expenditures 

in 1948 were $4,700,¢ 00t ) 1,000. 
More than half of all international ex 
in the fiscal year 1949 will be required 
for aid to Europe under the Economic Co- 
tion Act. In January expenditures f 
ram were estimated at $4,000,000,000 
they are now estimated at $3,800 

This downward revision resul 
largely from the congressional reducti f 
initial appropriation by $245,000,0( 

E :penditures for Greek-Turkish aid in 1949 
are now projected at §385,000,000—$181,000,- 
000 above the January budget—’ ly d 
to shipments and payments delayed from the 
fiscal year 1948. 


Wetims: 


pro- 


pend 














nditures for aid to China i 


ted expe 
! 








1949 have been revised upward, from 

000,000 to $359,000,000, to reflect the increased 

pre 1m enacted since last January. 
Expenditures under the Army’s progr 


for relief and reconstruction in the 
are now expected to total 
00C—a reduction of $70,000,000 since January. 
This decline is mainly in the reconstructi 
portion of the program. 
Although the Congress 
menced ithorizat 
program by $1,&( 


on recommendation by 





occupied 


»1,280,000,- 


areas 


reduced the recom- 
the Evrovean aid 
0,009,000, it provided tl 
the Economic C 


ion yr 


operation Administrator and with my ap- 
proval, the funds appropriated could be fu 
obligated by April 2, 1949. To permit ti 
program to go forward withovt interrupt 
during the last quarter of the fiscal ye 
acditional authority and appropriations v 
probably be necessary. I em therefore in 
cluding in this review a tentative estimate 
of $1,5C0,000,000 for a supplemental appro- 
priation. Its enactment will not have 
significant effect on expenditures until thi 
fiscal year 1950. 
VETERANS’ SERVICES AND BENEFITS 

Expenditures for ve ns’ programs for t 
fi 1 year 1949 are now estimated at n¢ 
$6.800,000,000 n increase of $ 





$228,000,000 me han was ually spent 
in the fiscal r 1943 

Nearly four-fifths of the expenditures v 
be dire cash payments in the form of n- 
s 1% and readjustment benefits, includin 














Fxpenditures for readjustment benefits are 
estimated at $3,200,000,000 in fiscal 
-nearly $6€00,000,000 higher than in 

January. Most of the increase results from 
vs providing increased subsistence al- 
nees in the educational program and 
liberal allowances for on-the-job 

,ees which will add expenditures of about 

}0,C00. Furthermore, expenditures will 
reased because of bigger enrollments 
education and job-training programs 
higher per capita tuition costs. On the 
hand, newly enacted limitations on 
itional and recreational training will 

in estimated savings of $100,000,000. 
Expenditures for veterans’ pensions, in- 
ig subsistence allowances for disabled 
es, are now estimated at nearly $2,200,- 

00 in fiscal 1949. New laws provide 

r compensation for dependents of de- 
ed veterans and for dependents of veter- 
with major disabilities. These will add 
estimated $100,000,000 of expenditures 

the fiscal year 1949, and larger ex- 
itures in future years. 
Iwo other major revisions are also made 
expenditure estimates for the veterans’ 
am. Additional transfers to the na- 
service life insurance trust fund re- 
ired by a revaluation of the Government’s 
ities for war-risk cases probably will 
re $200,000,000 more than was estimated 
uary. The lag in construction of vet- 
hospital and domiciliary facilities, 
ever, results in an almost equal reduc- 

in estimated expenditures for 1949. 

ipplemental appropriations of $942,000,- 
{ for veterans’ programs are now antici- 
i for the remainder of the fiscal year 
} to restore necessary amounts eliminated 
e Congress and to cover the higher ex- 
litures required by new laws and in- 

ed program needs. 





CIAL WELFARE, HEALTH, AND SECURITY 
For the fiscal year 1949, expenditures for 
11 welfare, health, and security are now 
ated at $2,000,000,000, approximately 
me as in the January budget. 
1e budget estimates last January, how- 
included expenditures for putting into 
t proposed legislation to provide a much 
adequate program, with greater em- 
is on contributory social insurance. 
ad, the Congress enacted, over my 
es, revisions which narrowed the cover- 
and thereby weakened the system of old- 
and survivors’ insurance. 
Because the existing temporary provisions 
rhing grants to States for public assist- 
e were liberalized, the revised expenditure 
estimates assume a supplemental appropria- 
of $120,000,000 to provide these larger 
in this fiscal year. 
Estimated expenditures for transfers to 
railroad retirement trust account do not 
lude $175,000,000 which would be required 
der present law during 1949 or 1950 to 
ver the military service credits earned by 
road employees. Good budgeting requires 
t this law be changed, so that these trans- 
may be made annually on the basis of 
S actually approved as workers retire 
the years ahead, rather than on a con- 
ural, lump-sum basis, estimated far in 
ivance, as the law now requires, 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Expenditures for housing and community 
cilities in 1949, which were estimated at 
$38,000,000 last January, are now estimated 
it $327,000,000. Purchases of guaranteed 
1ousing mortgages by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation) are ex- 
pected to be roughly $300,000,000, partly to 
meet commitments to purchase mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
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tration, and partly under new legislation 
authorizing purchases of mortgages guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
actual amount of mortgage purchases will 
depend on developments in the housing and 
mortgage markets which cannot be accurately 
predicted now. 

The Congress failed to enact major ele- 
ments of the comprehensive housing pro- 
gram which I recommended and did not ac- 
cept my recommendation to revive the au- 
thority of the Federal Works Agency to make 
advances to State and local governments for 
the planning of their public works. This 
reduces expenditure estimates by $44,000,000. 

EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 

Expenditures for education and general 
research in fiscal 1949 are now estimated at 
$86,000,000—$301,000,000 less than in the 
January budget. This results primarily from 
congressional failure to provide general as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. An estimated expenditure of $290,- 
000,000 was included for this program in the 
January budget. The Congress also did not 
establish a national science foundation, 
which had been expected to spend $5,000,000 
this year. 

AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 

Programs to promote agriculture and con- 
serve and develop our agricultural resources 
will require expenditures of $868,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1949—$30,000,000 more than 
the January estimate. 

The Congress enacted a more flexible price- 
support program, such as I recommended, 
but pestponed its effective date. This post- 
ponement will result in increased expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year 1949 above those 
estimated in January. This increase will be 
offset, however, by larger repayments on com- 
modity loans than were previously antici- 
pated. Increases in prices paid by farmers 
during the past year and a half, coupled with 
decreases in prices received by farmers for 
some agricultural commodities, such as 
wheat, cotton, and potatoes, have narrowed 
or eliminated the margin between market 
prices and minimum support levels. Under 
these circumstances, expenditure estimates 
in this field must be regarded as tentative. 

Increased authorizations for Rural Elec- 
trification Administration loans, and higher 
conservation and use payments authorized 
for the 1949 crop year, will not materially 
affect expenditures until the fiscal year 1950. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The revised estimate of $1,600,000,000 for 
the conservation and development of our 
natural resources during the fiscal year 1949 
is $39,000,000 below the January estimate 
and $491,C00,000 above the 1948 level. Al- 
most 90 percent of all expenditures for natu- 
ral resources in 1949 will be devoted to atomic 
energy, flood control, reclamation, and power. 

Expenditures for the development and 
control of atomic energy are estimated to be 
$648,000,000—$26,000,000 less than the Janu- 
ary estimate. This change is the net effect 
of reductions in appropriations, offset in part 
by an acceleration of work already under way 
and expenditures for activities not antici- 
pated in earlier estimates. 

The Congress reduced appropriations on 
approximately one-third of the Corps of En- 
gineers flood-control projects underway and 
disallowed funds for five projects, but add- 
ed funds to start 22 projects not in my rec- 
ommendations. The net result will be to 
increase expenditures substantially during 
future years. Appropriations for the Bureau 
of Reclamation were reduced, thus delaying 
reclamation work in the great basin areas ot 
the West. Expenditures for these two pro- 
grams in 1949 will be $24,000,000 below the 
January estimate, 
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The Congress reduced appropriations in 
numerous cases which will have the effect 
of delaying the production and transmis- 
sion of power urgently needed to relieve 
present or anticipated shortages. It reduced 
appropriations for power features of a num- 
ker of multiple-purpose flood control, river 
and harbor, and reclamation project: The 
Congress denied the request of the Tennes 
see Valley Authority for $4,000,009 to begin 
construction of a steam plant, although this 
plant is needed to assure an adequate and 
fiexible power supply within the TVA s:s- 
tem. In addition it denied all appropria- 
tions for new construction in the southwest- 
ern power-transmission system, 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

A sharp rise in the postal deficit is the 
chief factor which increases Federal ex- 
penditures for transportation and communi- 
cation activities $189,000,000 above the Jan- 
uary estimate. Expenditures for this group 
of activities are now estimated at $1,800,- 
060,000. 

The postal deficit for the fiscal year 1949 
is now estimated at $539,000,000, payable from 
the general fund. Last January this deficit 
was estimated at $321,000,000. The higher 
deficit is largely due to the fact that the cost 
of the pay raise recently enacted for post 
office employees will be only partly covered 
by the increase in postal rates provided in 
the same legislation. There have also been 
increases in the prices of materials and in 
transportation costs. 

Changes in the outlook for road construc- 
tion result in a reduction of $42,000,000 below 
the January estimate of expenditures for the 
Federal-aid highway program. Other trans- 
portation and communication programs show 
no significant changes in expenditure esti- 
mates for 1949. 

A number of major additions to the Janu- 
ary estimates of appropriations and authori- 
zations have been enacted, which will not 
affect expenditures until the fiscal year 1 
The main increases are $470,000,000 author- 
ized for public roads in the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1948, and $65,000,000 provided for 
Maritime Commission ship construction. As 
in the case of flood control, appropriation 
for existing rivers and harbors projects were 
held below my recommendations, but nu- 
merous new projects were added by the Con- 
gress which will result in higher expendi- 
tures in later years. 

As part of the civil-aviation program for 
1949, considerable emphasis will continue to 
be placed upon the installation of airway and 
landing aids which will further improve safe- 
ty and regularity of flight over the Federal 
airway system. While the Congress reduced 
recommended appropriations for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by some $57,000,- 
000, the bulk of this reduction was offset b 
grants of contract authority; there wi e 
no substantial change in estimated exp 
tures. The Federal airways program 1949 
will follow in general the outlines laid down 
in the report of the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics. In addition, an Air 
Navigation Development Board has been es- 
tablished to plan and coordinate research and 
development work required to achieve an all- 
weather air-traffic control and navigation sys- 
tem suited to joint military and civil use. 

FINANCE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY 

Expenditures for Government programs af- 
fecting finance, commerce, and industry are 
now estimated at $77,000,000, a reduction oi 
$108,000,000 from the January estimate 
Most of this amount had been included ir 
the Budget to administer an adequate ant 
inflation program, which was not enacted 
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Reduced estimates of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans to business account 
of the remaining decrease. 
nental appropriations of $22,000,- 
be required, principally to restore 
» in funds for the census of business 

tend the rent-control program. 


LABOR 
es for labor programs are now 
$98,000,000, $18,000,000 below 
Budget estimate. Of this de- 
)00 results from reduced ap- 
the United States Employ- 
affiliated Service employ- 
st of the remainder re- 
sional failure to approve 
Sslation for an expanded in- 
program in the Department of 
nd for the establishment of a na- 
mmission against discrimination in 


yment 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


] 


ted total of expenditures for 

vernment in fiscal 1949 is now 

llars, $30,000,000 above the 

and $203,000,000 dollars 

total. The largest expendi- 

general Government category 

llecting taxes, for disposing of sur- 

perty and for the Government pay- 

ward the civil service employees’ re- 
fund 

tion below 1948 is primarily due 

1dministrative expenses for dis- 

f surplus property, and to reduced 

payments by the Reconstruction 

ce Corporation reflecting the cancella- 

f its war-created obligations to the 


> increase since January allows for some 
ns to the staff of the Bureau of In- 
Revenue, to improve the administra- 
the tax laws. It includes also an up- 
ion in estimated expenditures for 
of war dead. 
HE PUBLIC DEBT 

the public debt are 
e to $5,300,000,000 
t al year, or $50,000,000 high- 

ticipated in the January budget. 
he reduction in the interest- 
in 1948, interest payments will 
higher in 1949 than in 1948. 
ings bor vill continue to 
purchased dur- 
In addition, 
» increased, and 
in the compo- 


urities 


id non- 


ill continue 


re- 


mated 
been in- 
uary, chiefly 
1948 will require 
000,000. The 
corporation 


ve the levels 


NTS TO THE 


ring the fiscal 
4,100,000 ,000 
700,000,000. 
nts as well 


exclude all intra- 


governmental transactions. Accordingly, a decline of $4,200,000,000 in receipts ang 
they show the flow of money between the increase of $1,500,000,000 in payments, 
Federal Government and the public. The excess of cash receipts arises largely 
The excess of cash receipts over cash pay- from the accumulation of funds in the socia)-. 
ments in the fiscal year 1949 is new expected security trust accounts during a period of 
to be only $1,400,000,000, compared with full employment. This accumulation repro. 
$7,100,000,000 estimated in the January bud- sents a reserve for future payments of , 
get. This change reflects a combination of age, unemployment, and similar benefits. 


an 


TABLE 3.'—Budget résumé for the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 
[In millions] 
PART A. BUDGET RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


eee 


| 
1949 estimated 
Description 1948 actual Budget 
| | document Re 
January Aug 
1948 


$44, 402 


Budget expenditures: 


International affairs and finar 
Veterans’ services and benefit 


Social welfare, health 


i th, and sect 
ing and community f 
n and general res 
riculture and agricultural 
itural resources not primaril 


Hou 
Ed 


ibor 

ieneral Government 

rest on the publie debt 
elunds of receipts 


ransportation and commur 


A 

N 

I 

Finance, commerce, and indu 
I 

( 

Int 

Rk 

R 


ve rve tor contin 


Adjustment to daily Treasury statement ba 


otal budget 





Transfer to Foreign Ec nie Cooperation Trust Fund 
Deduct lit s from Foreign Economie Cooperation Trust Fund 


Total budget expenditures, adjusted for Foreign Economie Cooperation 
rust Fund__-_. hea Ss ae Se 39, 39, 594 


Budget surplus (+-) or deficit (- 
Before adjustment for Foreign Economie Cooperation Trust Fund 3 +8, | +4, 808 | 
us for Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust Fund 3_._...- +6 +4, 808 | 


SO Nw ee eee eee en en ——_n—w 


PART B. THE PUBLIC DEBT 
<email eam 
| 
1949 estimated 


Description 1948actual| Budget 
document 
J wiuary 
1948 


$240, 900 


—4, 700 


PART C. BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER AUTHORIZATIONS 


udget résumé, p. Ad of the 1949 Budget 

foreign economic cooperation trust fund. 

} tion Act of 1948 requires that $3,000,000,000 of 1948 revenues be tran 
n trust fund to pay initial 1949 expenditures toward European recovery. 


idd to totals due to rounding. 











Independence National Historical Park 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
prepared by me on Public Law 795, of the 
Eichtieth Congress, providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Independence Nation- 
al Historical Park in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDE- 
PENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


As a cosponsor of the two acts of Congress 
which will make of our historic Independence 
Hall area in Philadelphia a new national 
park and as a member of the Commission 
which investigated this matter and made the 
recommendations which the Congress has 
followed, I am exceedingly grateful for the 
fine cooperation which Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania have been accorded on this 
matter. 

As stated so convincingly by Chairman 
WE _CH in the House committee report on this 
project, this work should have been under- 
taken years ago. He concluded in the com- 
mittee’s unanimous report: “If we are prop- 
erly to preserve our historical heritage in- 
delibly associated with the founding of the 
Nation, and to pass that heritage on to fu- 
ture generations unimpaired, it is essential 
that we strongly support such a great na- 
tional patriotic project as is represented by 
the proposed Independence National His- 
torical Park.” 

The congressional legislation providing 
for the establishment of the Independence 
National, Historical Park in the old part of 
the city of Philadelphia, approved on June 
28 by President Truman, represents one of 
the major historical conservation develop- 
ments in the United States in recent 
decades. 

This national historical park and relatec 
projects planned by the State of Pennsyl- 
ania and the city of Philadelphia to im- 
rove and beautify the surroundings of the 
ndependence Hall group of structures in 

ric Independence Square will provide a 

ing and permanent memorial to the prin- 

ciples on which this Nation was founded. 

Existing unsightly developmerts will be re- 

moved, historic sites will be made readily ac- 

cessible to visitors, and present fire hazards 
Vill be reduced. 

The Congress based the legislation pro- 
viding for park establishment on recommen- 

itions contained in the final report of the 


<< pty et 


Philadelphia National Shrines Park Com- 
mission, which was submitted to the Con- 
ress on December 29, 1947. Members of 


this commission were Judge Edwin O. Lew- 
is, Philadelphia, chairman; Albert M. Green- 
field, Philadelphia, vice chairman; George 
McAneny, New York City; Representative 
tobert M. McGarvey, Philadelphia, who suc- 
ceeded former Representative Michael J. 
Bradley after the latter voluntarily retired 
from Congress and from the commission 
which his bill in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress had created; Judge Hugh Martin Mor- 
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ris, Wilmington, Del.;;Senator Francis J. My- 
ers, Philadelphia; and Dr. Carl Van Doren, 
of New YorF City. 

The story of the passage of this legislation 
through the Congress is remarkable for the 
nonpartisan character of the project, iden- 
tical bills having been introduced into the 
Congress by Republican and Democratic 

fembers to consummate the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. The realization 
of the project to preserve and improve the 
surroundings of this cradle of American In- 
dependence and liberty therefore expresses 
the will of all of the Philadelphia people and 
all of the American people regardless of party 
differences. 

The legislation enacted by the Congress 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior ‘to 
acquire by donation or with donated funds, 
or to acquire by purchase” historic buildings 
and sites in the vicinity of Independence Hall 
which were intimately associated with the 
American Revolution and the founding and 
growth of the United States. A sum of not 
to exceed $4,435,000 is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the acquisition of properties 
for the park. Approximately an equal sum 
has been appropriated by the State of Penn- 
sylvania for acquisition of land for the de- 
velopment of a mall facing Independence 
Hall and coordinated in plan with the na- 
tional historical park. It is understood that 
the State contemplates a further expenditure 
of an almost equal amount. The City of 
Philadelphia plans to finance related im- 
provements bordering the general park area. 

Under the terms of the Federal legislation, 
the park may be established following the 
consummation of certain agreements by the 
Secretary of the Interior with the City of 
Philadelphia and the Carpenters’ Company 
of Philadelphia and when title to certain 
specified sites and properties, together with 
two-thirds of the remaining properties with- 
in the following four “projects” or areas, have 
been vested in the United States. These 
are: 

1. An area of three city blocks, including 
land surrounding Carpenters’ Hall, where the 
First Continental Congress met, and on 
which are situated the First Bank of the 
United States, the Second Bank of the United 
States (Old Philadelphia Custom House Na- 
tional Historic Site), the site of the old City 
Tavern, where Revolutionary patriots gath- 
ered, and other important sites and struc- 
tures, but excluding the new United States 
Custom House. 

2. A memorial thoroughfare or mall ex- 
tending generally from the south side of 
Walnut Street to the north side of Manning 
Street. 

3. Site of Franklin Court, where Benjamin 
Franklin had his home and print shop and 
where he lived when he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

4. Certain lands and buildings immedi- 
ately adjacent to Christ Church, where 
George Washington and many other Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress and the 
Constitutional Convention worshiped. In 
the churchyard are buried many of the 
Founding Fathers who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, 

The cooperative agreements to be entered 
into by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
city of Philadelphia and the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, prior to acquisition of 
property for the park will provide for the 
preservation and interpretation of the Inde- 
pendence Hall National Historic Site and 
Carpenters’ Hall. The Independence Hall 
National Historic Site, designated as such by 
the Secretary of the Interior on May 14, 1943, 
under the authority of the Historic Sites Act 
of August 21, 1935, includes Independence 
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Hall, Congress Hall, Old City Hall, and asso- 
ciated historic objects located in Independ- 
ence Square. The agreements, it is pointed 
out in the legislation, shall contain, but not 
be limited to, provisions that the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the National Park Serv- 
ice, shall have right of access at all reasonable 
times to public portions of the properties for 
the purpose of conducting visitors through 
the buildings and grounds and interpreting 
them to the public. The legislation further 
provides that no changes or alterations shall 
be made in the properties except by mutual 
agreement between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the other parties to the contracts. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also au- 
thorized to enter into agreement with the 
proprietors of Christ Church for the protec- 
tion of the property, assuring its physical 
maintenance as a national shrine, without 
any limitation or control over its use for 
customary church purposes. 

Appointment by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of an Advisory Commission of not to 
exceed 11 members is specified in the legisla- 
tion. Three of the members are to be recom- 
mended by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
three by the mayor of Philadelphia, and one 
each by the Carpenters’ Co. of Philadelphia 
and the Independence Hall Association. The 
remaining three members will represent the 
Federal Government. This Advisory Com- 
mission is expected to be appointed soon, 

The original legislation, Public Law 711 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, which opened 
the way for the establishment of the new 
national park by creating the Philadelphia 
National Shrines Park Commission and out- 
lining the investigation this group was to 
make, was signed into law by President Tru- 
man on August 9, 1946. It provided that the 
Commission should make a report to Con- 
gress in January 1947. Events showed that 
this was insufficient time in which to make 
a comprehensive report, and so I sponsored 
legislation to extend the time until January 
1948 

At that time our Commission made its re- 
port. New legislation was introduced to 
carry out the recommendations, and the 
House and Senate Public Lands Committees 
soon took up these bills. 

The House committee, in its report, made 
this statement: 

“The true patriot will be profoundly im- 
pressed with the deep significance of Inde- 
pendence Hall and its surroundings as a focal 
point for the democratic traditions of the 
American people, and the committee recog- 
nizes the opportunity presented by the pro- 
posed national historical park project to pe 
petuate and enhance these values. It is a 
memorable experience to view the white- 
paneled room in Independence Hall, with its 
original desk and chairs, where the best 
minds of America framed and signed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution; to view Congress Hall, a wing of 
the main building, where our congressional 
predecessors met for the decade from 1790 
to 1800—10 of the most crucial years in the 
history of the United States; to visit the 
nearby American Philosophical Society Build- 
ing in Independence Square, home of the 
oldest scientific society in America, founded 
in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin, whose treas- 
ures include the original copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence in Jefferson’s own 
handwriting, with corrections by Franklin; 
the equipment with which Benjamin Frank- 
lin conducted some of his famous electrical 
experiments; the original notebooks of Lewis 
and Clark, and many other priceless objects; 
to visit Carpenters’ Hall, where the first Con-~ 
tinental Congress met in 1774. These his- 
toric sites and buildings constitute an in- 
dispensable and irreplaceable part of our own 
national heritage.” 
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Pointing out that today’s visitor to Phila- 
delphia faces “many obstacles to a clear 
understanding of these historic scenes which 
commemorate most fully and intimately the 
basic political ideals of the American people,” 
the report said the new historical park, as 
outlined in the legislation, will remove the 

ket of urbanization” which covers the 
and obscures its historic treasures 
nd provide “a landscape setting having 
he full dignity and character appropriate 
to the most important historic buildings in 





area now 





Subversive of What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 


tional hero who, more than any other 
one individual, g ave to the United States 
its fundamental form and philosophy 
of Government, was Thomas Jefferson. 
It gives me pleasure to introduce in the 
Congressional RecorD a portion of an 
article which views our contemporary 
arift vay from freedom in terms of 
Saecunias freedom, written by Julian 
P. Boyd and published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

A historian and editor who has been 
at the head of the Princeton University 
Library since 1940, Julian P. Boyd is a 
Southerner whose firm conviction it is 
that Americans have enough strength of 
mind to resist subversive doctrines—a 
conviction I share. Mr. Boyd has writ- 
ten several historical works, among them 
a volume on the evolution of the text of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

SUBVERSIVE OF WHAT? 
(By Julian P. Boyd) 

In 1813 a native of France by the name of 
Regnault de Bécourt published a book en- 
titled “Sur la Création du Monde, ou Svstéme 
da Organisation Primitive.” He and his book 
would have been forgotten long since if he 
had not written a letter to the one person in 
America who, more than any other, was in 
the habit of buying, reading, and appraising 






the literature of the past and present— 
Thomas Jefferson. The title of the forth- 
coming work intrigued Jefferson. * * * 


He thereupon subscribed for the work, re- 
ceived it in due course, and authorized pay- 
ment of the $2 that the book cost. 
Authorization of payment involved an- 
ther Frenchman, a well-known bookseller 
of Philadelphia by the name of Nicholas Du- 
fief, an ardent bibliophile who had been sell- 


ing books to Jefferson for more than a dec- 
ae. © © © 








But this simple book purchase was very 
far from being at an end. A few months 
after Dufief had paid Bécourt the §2, the 
Philadelphia constabulary visited the book- 
shop and hailed him into court on the charge 
f vending subversive if not ‘blasphemous 
literature Whereupon Dufief in great 
anxiety and distress appealed to Jefferson, 
urging him to set the minions of the law 
right by informing them that he, Dufief, 
had not actually sold the book but had 
merely acted as Jefferson's agent in a finan- 
cial transaction. 

Jefferson, of course, immediately com- 
plied with the urgent request of the book- 

lex He stated the facts succinctly and 
accurately, no doubt satisfying both Dufiet 


and the Philadelphia magistrates. But 
while this may have been enough for Mr. 
Dufief, who was interested only in keeping 
out of the toils of the law, or for the Phila- 
delphia magistrates, \.ho were determined 
only to safeguard American institutions, it 
was very far from being enough to satisfy 
the author of the American philosophy of 
government. 

Jefferson thereupon stated in his own in- 
comparable way the true nature of the issue 
involved. The issue, as he presented it, was 
one that made the fact of Dufief’s arrest a 
trivial and irrelevant circumstance. It was 
an issue as great as the cause of America 
itself, involving one of the fundamental pre- 
cepts upon which the philosophy of Jefferson 
and of his country rested. It was the same 
issue, indeed, that had earlier called forth 
the unforgettable declaration that now 
stands carved upon one of the three great 
monuments of our National Capital: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” It was the issue to which Jeffer- 
son devoted his entire life, invariably up- 
holding the oath he had taken in defense of 
free inquiry. 

“I really am mortified,” he declared in his 
letter to Dufief, “to be told that, in the 
United States of America, a fact like this can 
become a subject of inquiry, and of criminal 
inquiry, too, as an offense against religion; 
that a question about the sale of a book can 
be carried before the civil magistrate. Is 
this, then, our freedom of religion? And are 
we to have a censor whose imprimatur shall 
say what books may be sold and what we may 
buy? And who is thus to dogmatize religious 
opinions for our citizens? Whose foot is to 
be the measure to which ours are all to be 
cut or stretched? Is a priest to be our in- 
quisitor, or shall a layman, simple as our- 
selves, set up his reason as the rule far what 
we are to read and what we must beiieve? 

“It is an insult to our citizens to question 
whether they are rational beings or not, and 
blasphemy against religion to suppose it can- 
not stand a test of truth and reason. If 
M. de Bécourt’s book be false in its facts, 
disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute 
it. But, for God’s sake, let us freely hear 
both sides, if we choose. I know little cf 
its contents, having barely glanced over here 
and there a passage and over the table of 
contents. From this the Newtonian philos- 
ophy seemed the chief object of attack—the 
issue of which might be trusted to the 
strength of the two combatants—Newton 
certainly not needing the auxiliary arm of 
the Son and still less the holy author 
of our religion as to what in it concerns him. 
I thought the work would be very innocent 
and one which might be confided to the rea- 
son of any man; not likely to be much read, 
if let alone, but, if persecuted, it will be 
generally read. Every man in the United 
States will think it a duty to buy a copy, in 
vindication of his right to buy, and to read 
what he pleases. * * * 

“But,” Jefferson concluded, “it is impos- 
sible that the laws of Pennsylvania, which set 
us the first example of the wholesome and 
happy effects of religious freedom, can per- 
mit these inquisitorial functions to be pro- 
posed to their courts. Under them you are 
surely safe.” 

Impossible? Dufief was safe, for he had a 
stalwart champion and the generation that 
had fought for the great cause of American 
liberties in the Revolution was still on the 
scene, still determined to admit no failure of 
the proposition to which they had dedicated 
their lives and sacred honor. That proposi- 
tion was grounded upon the belief that man 
was innately good rather than evil; that he 
was endowed by nature with certain inde- 
feasible rights; that, if the yoke of tyranny in 
every form were removed, man’s natural rea- 
son and humane instincts would lead him to 
prefer justice to injustice, equality to privi- 
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lege, independence of mind to servile obedj- 
ence to authority, rational judgment: t, 
superstition, ignorance, and bigotry; 
that, finally, in order to achieve this end ang 
to give mankind full freedom to pursue th; 
course and to govern himself in accordan 
with its high ideals, it was absolutely es; 
tial that every man should have free access 
to knowledge, unopposed by any barriers 
that might be erected by any authority 

This was not a new ideal or a new faith. 
It was what Milton called “the good old 
cause” and its lineage could be traced 
through many countries and many age 
But old as it was as an ideal, no government 
in history had adopted it as a philosophy 
until Jefferson and his compatriots brought 
forth a union indissolubly linked with the 
cause of liberty. 

This philosophy sustained and informed 

all of Jefferson’s private thinking and public 
acts. But he was too much a realist not to 
know that mankind had a peculiar ote 
bility to folly, superstition, and the eas 
and comfortable inclination of yi oe? obe- 
dience to authority. He believed mankind 
capable of progress, but only if men were 
free to know their rights and privileges. The 
people must be free to form their own opin- 
ions and to exercise their native reason un- 
trammeled by authority. 

Jefferson’s devotion to the Union and his 
belief in the people required courage as well 
as faith. For the issue of liberty versus au- 
thority arbitrarily exercised was one that he 
was obliged to face in the arena of practical 
politics. In 1798 the party in power, fearful 
of the threat of foreign ideas and their sub- 
versive tendencies, enacted the Alien and 
Sedition Acts which made it a criminal of- 
fense for “brawlers against Government” to 
voice opinions considered dangerous or revo- 
lutionary. 

Jefferson declared these acts to be as 
palpably unconstitutional in their infringe- 
ment of the right of free speech as if Con- 
gress had ordered the citizens of the United 
States to bow down and worship a golden 
calf. More, he brought forth the Virgini 
Kentucky resolutions, a weapon that he used 
reluctantly and with caution, for the doctrine 
of nullification on which these resolutions 
rested pointed straight toward disunion 
But, he must have reasoned, since liberty 
and the Union were one cause, of what value 
was the Union if its powers were used to de- 
stroy those liberties guaranteed by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights? 

Fortunately, the ultimate recourse to dis- 
union was not necessary. The verdict of 
the people whose rights Jefferson was de- 
fending was an overwhelming verdict. In 
1800 those who had attempted to suppres 
dissent were dispossessed of their offices and 
their legislative authority. Aiming their 
blows directly at Jefferson and his sup- 
posedly dangerous following, the Federalist: 
succeeded only in committing political 
suicide and in elevating their most con- 
spicuous enemy to the chief magistracy. A 
self-confident Nation, inspired by the stead- 
fast faith of one who had not separated him- 
self by fear or distrust from the bulk of his 





countrymen, had taken heart from his 
example. 
Jefferson recognized the implications of 


this verdict in his first inaugural. Many, 
he knew, had doubted the permanence of the 
Union and had questioned the ability of the 
Nation to survive such a political revolution 
as it had just experienced. “I knew indeed 
he declared, “that some honest men have 
feared that a republican government can- 
not be strong; that this Government is not 
strongenovgh * * * I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest Government on 
earth.” It was strongest, Jefferson meant, in 
its reliance upon a great ideal lying in the 
hearts and minds of its people, without which 
armies and economic power and even con- 
stitutions would be valueless. 








Nowhere in American annals has this spirit 
of tolerance of dissent received a more tran- 
scendent expression than in these words from 
Jefferson’s great first inaugural: “If there 
be any among us who wish to dissolve this 
Union or to change its republican form, let 

stand undisturbed as monuments of 
ety with which error of opinion may 


be t rated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” 
II 
The discoveries of the nineteenth and 


tieth centuries have made it philo- 
ally and historically impossible for us 
to cling to the absolutes that Jefierson ac- 
cepted as self-evident. There are no abso- 
lutes in the twentieth century—at least we 
think there are none—and the concept of 
natural law is no longer accepted as fixed and 
unchallengeable. Yet, even though we think 
ourselves justified in discarding as untenable 
the basic assumption upon which the Jeffer- 
1ian philosophy rested, the gravest ques- 
yn that we can ask ourselves is whether 
are justified in discarding the system 
along with its premises. Do we dare discard 
the rights of man along with the concept of 
tural law? 


* ca * * - 








Have we consciously and deliberately come 
to the conclusion that Jefferson’s tolerance 
of subversive ideas and of disloyal dissent 
can no longer be justified? If so, on what 

unds have we reached that conclusion? 
Are we doing it in the name of liberty if not 
of natural law? If so, what kind of liberty? 
Jefferson would scarcely have understccd 
our use of the term “liberty” if in its name 
we attempt to control the way in which men 
ak or the thoughts which they express or 
the intellectual investigations which they 
undertake. He would have called it tyranny 

1 


and he would have fought it with every 
resource at his command. 
* ™ * * * 
The seizure of books, some of them used 
in college instruction, is only one incident 


in a mounting demand for conformity. The 
House of Representatives passed by an over- 
majority a bill which would have 
L homas Jefferson liable to imprison- 

ient and fine if he had voiced the opinion 
in the first inaugural that I have just 
quoted—a bill establishing so firmly the 
dangerous principle of “guilt by association” 
that it may limit the right to publish books 
because of the author’s politics or because of 
the political views expressed. 

The preamble of this so-called Subversive 
Activities Control Act declares its justifica- 
tion to be that of protecting American insti- 
tutions and the Nation itself from infiltra- 
tion by those who would establish a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. How can we justify so 
r-reaching a piece of legislation except on 
the fundamental assumption that the people 
cannot be trusted to distinguish truth and 
error? 

This bill was sponsored by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Though 
it pays lip service to the first amendment, 








it is comparable only to the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts-of 1798, acts which Thomas Jeffer- 
son regarded as so subversive, so destructive 
of everything that the American Union stood 


for, that he was driven along the pathway 
toward disunion in his attempt to defeat so 
gross a violation of individual right. 


Eut this bill and its sponsoring committee 


re only the larger symptoms of a disease 
that is epidemic throughout the country. 
The public press, the great instrument for 
the protection of our liberties which Jef- 


ferson preferred to £01 itself, has 





amet acguiesced. cquiesced 
but 1aken by the fear ommon foe, 
distrustful of the ability of the people to 
( nguish between right and wrong, has 





actually helped to produce the hysteria that 
would compel uniformity. 
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Editors have approved tactly or explicitly 
the withdrawal of textbooks and the expul- 
sion of teachers whose ideas do not conform 
to the established economic or political 
views; they have aided in compelling educa- 
tors, school boards, trustees, and others to 
yield to the pressures of unofficial 
that object to dissenting opinion in the 
realm of economics, politics, or religion. 
They have committed the ultimate disloyalty 
to their trust by attempting to command 
loyalty, overiooking the simple fact that 
loyalty cannot be commanded but can only 
be deserved. Educators, editors, librarians, 
even those scholars who hold, or at least have 
the responsibility of defending, the last cita- 
del of civil rights, have all but capitulated 
to the wave of fear and distrust that is now 
sweeping over us. Too many have acted the 
part of Dufief, putting themselves first; too 
few the part of Jefferson, defending his coun- 
try’s principles at all costs. 


groups 


11 
Just where will this demand for con- 
formity, for lead? 


unquestioning loyalty, 
Thomas Jefierson, for one, was certain that 
it would not lead to human enlightenment, 
to progress, or to‘the fullest expressions of 
reason, justice, and equity toward which our 
Nation directed its early course. 

“I join you, therefore,” he wrote to one of 
his young protégés after the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, “in branding as 
cowardly the idea that the human mind 
is incapable of further advances. ‘This is 
precisely the dcctrine that the present des- 
pots of the earth are inculcating, and their 
friends are reechoing; and applying espe- 
cially to religion and politics; that is not 
probable anything better will be discovered 
than what was known to our fathers We 
are to look backward then and not forward 
for the improvement of science, and to find 
it amidst feudal barbarisms and the fires of 
Spitalfields. But thank heaven the Ameri- 
can mind is already too much opened to 
listen to these impostures; and while the 
art of printing is left to us, science can 
never be retrograde; what is once acquired 
of real knowledge can never be lost.” 

But to what advantage, we may ask Jeffer- 
son, is the art of printing if what is printed 
must conform to the established pattern? 
Of what value is the vauntec 
or our institutions of hig 
cated to the progress of the 
fields, when the trustees of \ 
of Wyoming appoint a committee to examine 
textbooks for ‘subversive material? Of 
what value is our professed ideal of free 
education, of the untrammeled pursuit of 
knowledge, when we acquiesce in the action 
of the Newark Board of Education wl 
removed certain periodicals from school 
libraries? What precisely do we mean by 
liberty as we contemplate the magnates of 
Holiywood who, in trembling haste, toss sac- 
) a clamoring committee of Congress 


and beat their breasts in loud protestation 
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rifices t 





of their innocence of a charge that none 
but the Un-American Activities Committee 
could bring against them with a straight 


face—-the charge that they employ revolu- 
ionists to prepare their mediocre art? 
These are only a few specific incidents and 
they are taken at random. Every day’s news 
adds to the list and the most thoughtful 
educators are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with this growing tl i isi 
concept of American institutions. It is not 
without significance that large nu 
professors in our institutions of hi 
ing have signed petition after pet 
throughout the country, protesting against 
the proposed act of Congress sponsored 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Their petitions have uniformly condemned 
both the bill and the activities of the com- 
mittee itself as being subversive of the ideals 
for which this country has traditionally 
I think such testimonials cannot be 















stood, 











dismissed as the statements of paid hirelings 


of a foreign totalitarianism rhese men 
have fcught Milton’s “good old cause” on too 
many fronts and they have sacrificed too 
much in the cause of education t ech d 


with such a calumny. Nor can they be dis- 


missed as theorists, visionaries, and cr - 
pots, unrealistic in their views and out of 
touch with the world of affairs: for these are 
the men—some of them at least—who formed 
the chief reliance of this Nation in the scien- 


ned World War 
success to American arms 


tific Knowledge which shor 
II and brought 








Responsible heads of the publi s who 
point in commendation to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its shameless 
pilloring of American citizens and in its fla- 
grant disregard of rights and liberti are 


either ignorant of the nature and the extent 
of the protest that is beginning to swell or 
they value suppression more than th value 
our freedom or they are deliberately mislead- 
ing their public. In any event, history h 
proved time and again that the cause th 
espouse is a shameful and a futile cai , 
They lack the vision and the courage that 
led Jefierson in the infancy cf our Na 1 to 
defy any threat in the realm of ideas, not by 
suppression but by tolerance. They have 
littie faith and in its place they offer what 
Jefferson declared to be an 
American citizenry—the insult of saving in 
effect that Americans cannot be trusted to 











neilt ¢ } 
Insul ( the 





read or to understand or imina 
They fear a foreign ideology 4 of the 
fact that here at home the ] 1 t 
profess to cherish is in danger ing done 





to death in the house of friends and with 
their aid 
j ot impugn the motives of those legis- 






lators, editors, educator and others who 

adopted this mistaken course. I do 
not doubt their devotion to this n I 
do not question their loyalty to the high 
ideals of a free press. But I do i that 














the methods they have orted in this 
present issue put them on the side of the 
enem f the ood old cause” of Milton 
and Jefferson. Those who | e a 1 
course of compulsory loyalty, though they 
might disagree with me on ever ( 
would I think join me in saying tl I 3 
Jefferson, more than any 1 ri- 
can, can rightfully be r irded : the great 
spokesman for our ideals and our libe 
IV 
* * * * 
I think it is undoubté t t t Jef- 
‘ d ‘ zs 
i ve vi i l 
of our k ‘ 
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interchange and clash of ideas that he advo- 
cated. I do not think so. At least, if this 
is so, the alternative evil to which we must 
turn in our dilemma is worse than the evil 
from which we fly, simply because of the vast 
power now in our hands. But even if this 
were true, let us be honest. Let us not exer- 
cise this power of the majority to suppress 
the rights of individuals and call it the hon- 
ored name by which our liberties have come 
down to us. Let us not Call it a free republic 
whose principles we deny while we commit 
acts that desecrate its name. Let us frankly, 





em and with a full realization of what 
e are d zg and what consequences we may 
draw from our actions, admit that we no 


longer believe in the ideals that made us 


ere 

I r one do not fear the outcome. The 
verdict in the twentieth century will, I be- 
lieve, be what it was in 1800 and what it was 


A ¢ 


in the Age of the Reformation. I believe with 


Jefferson that “in every country where man 
free to think and speak, differences of 
cpinion will arise from differences of percep- 


n, and the imperfection of reason; that 


e differences when permitted, as in this 

I country, to purify themseives by free 
discussion, are but as passing clouds over- 

reading cur land transiently and leaving 
our hor n more bright and serene.” 

But I believe also that we cannot wait 
con acently on the calm assumption that 
this will come about through acquiescence 
or through temporary yielding to pressures 
of authority or through letting the storm 
spend itself. It will come about only when, 

s Jefferson said, ‘“‘to preserve the freedom 
of the 1 1an mind and freedom of the press 
every spirit should be ready to cevote itself 

) martyrdom; for as long as we may think 
as we will and speak as we think, the con- 
dition of man will proceed in improvement.” 

The alternative that he implied was ob- 
vious: deny this freedom, acquiesce in this 


abridgment of our liberties—and the prom- 
ise of improvement of the human race would 
diminish or cease. If, then, the power that 
achieved in the twentieth century, 


we have 


which is nothing less than the power of 
planetary destruction, is so great as to deny 
us the rights that have been achieved over the 
centuries, let us frankly acknowledge that 


the price of this denial is the loss of our 
promise of moral and intellectual improve- 
n t. It is a price so fearfully exacting as 
make man's future one of mere existence 
i not of destiny. It is a price that man- 
kind has steadfastly refused to pay. 





The President’s Midyear Budget Review— 
The United States Will Incur an Oper- 
ating Deficit in a Period of Peak 
National Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
extract from the President’s midyear 


dget review: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT REVIEWING THE 
1949 BUDGET 
INTRODUCTION 
uing today my regular midyear 
the budget of the United States, 


The Federal budget expresses in dollar 
terms the policies and programs of our Gov- 
ernment. This review sets forth the changes 
which have taken place in the budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, since it 
was originally transmitted to the Congress 
last January. This review, therefore, gives 
the American people a factual report on the 
revised costs of these policies and programs 
and a reappraisal of our fiscal position. It 
reflects the effect upon the budget of subse- 
quent amendments which I have proposed, 
of actions taken by the Congress, and of 
changes in conditions both at home and 
abroad. 

The outstanding facts shown by this review 
are as follows: 

1. Budget expenditures for the fiscal year 
1949 are now estimated at $42,200,000,000— 
substantially higher than was estimated in 
January—largely because of increases in the 
national-defense program, increased benefits 
for veterans, and increased tax refunds. 

2. The tax reduction enacted in April will 
cause receipts for the fiscal year 1949 to be 
substantially lower than was estimated in 
January. Budget receipts are now estimated 
at $40,700,000,000. ; 

3. As a result, an operating deficit of 
$1,500,000,000 is now anticipated for 1949, 
compared with the record surplus of $8,400,- 
000,C00 in 1948. This sharp reversal elimi- 
nates one of the principal forces that have 
been restraining further inflation. 
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4. The public debt was reduced by 86.000 - 
000,000 in 1948. Present estimates indicate 
that no further reduction in the total dept 
will be possible in 1949. ; 

5. As we look ahead it is clear that our 
national and international responsibilities 
make impossible any sharp reduction in G 
ernment expenditures in 1950—indeed it 
likely that there will be some increase, |; 
is plain, therefore, that the ill-timed tax 
reduction of last spring has left the Govern. 
ment facing a period of deficit financing 


PART I. SUMMARY 


Budget receipts for the fiscal year 1949 are 
now estimated at $40,700,000,000—$3 700,000 - 
000 less than was estimated last January. 
This lower estimate of receipts reflects the 
impact of the Revenue Act of 1948. It as. 
sumes a continuation throughout the fiscal 
year of approximately the present level of 
incomes. 

Budget expenditures are estimated at $42 - 
200,000,000—an increase of $2,600,000,000 
above the estimate made in January. 

On the basis of these estimates, an oper- 
ating deficit of $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1949 is indicated. However, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act required the transfer 
of $3,000,000,000 of the 1948 surplus to p 
part of the 1949 expenditures under that act 
This results in an adjusted surplus of $1,500,- 
000,000 for 1949. 


TaBLE 1.—Budget totals 


{In millions of dollars} 


Receipts ! 


Expenditures !_......... debian tii tenis ies cian intateiees wisn tie 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—)___- 


Adjustment for foreign economic cooperation trust fund 


Adjusted surplus_- 


1949 estimated 


1947 actual | 1948 actual Budecet ay 


| January August 
| 1948 1948 
Ee a — ieitehnde eer ecempemes leases 
ego ee 43,050 | 44, 486 | 44, 402 4 
ire 42,296 | 36, 066 39, 594 42,2 
io 4754 |  +8,419 44,808; —I 
5 eee tee J. mae a 
a paca aaa lel +5, 419 |--++----==-- +-1,4 


1 Budget receipts and expenditures in this review exclude payments into the Treasury by wholly owned Gover: 


ment corporations for retirement of capital stock or for dividends. Such transactions, previously included in budg 
totals, simply inflate both receipts and expenditures by equal amounts. They do not represent operating costs, not 
do they affect the size of the budget surplus or deficit. The transactions eliminated in this review are shown in tabl 


During the past 3 years I have repeatedly 
taken action to enforce sound and prudent 
management of our fiscal affairs, in order 
to curb inflationary pressures, to safeguard 
our financial position, and to permit reduc- 
tion of the public debt. 

Nevertheless, as we enter the fiscal year 
1949 we can foresee only a paper surplus of 
$1,500,000,000. This should be a sobering 
thought for all of us. Such a surplus—even 
if it were real, rather than produced merely 
by a bookkeeping shift from one year to an- 
other—would provide a financial margin far 
too small, in view of present-day uncertain- 
ties and the necessity of reducing the debt 
during periods of prosperity. 

In the message accompanying the 1949 
budget I stated that the budget “demon- 
strates alike the heavy responsibilities of our 
international position and our concern for 
the maintenance of a sound domestic econ- 
omy.” I also pointed out that “our budget 
must remain high until we have met our 
international responsibilities and can see the 
way clear to a peaceful and prosperous 
world.” 

Events of the past 6 months have added 
emphasis to these facts. We have been com- 
pelled to reexamine our requirements for na- 
tional defense. At the same time, the Federal 
Government, like the private citizen, has had 
to meet rising prices. In an effort to keep 
benefits, services, and salaries in step with 


the mounting cost of living, the Congress has 
enacted increases in veterans’ pensions, othe! 
veterans’ benefits, grants to States for public 
assistance, Federal salary scales, and other 
programs. 

Events of the last 6 months have also em- 
phasized that we cannot plan our fiscal policy 
on the basis of a single year only. Programs 
already authorized for the National Military 
Establishment will require a higher level of 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1950. Ex- 
penditures for the European recovery pro- 
gram will reach their peak in the same year 
These increases cannot be met next year by 
the convenient bookkeeping device of a 
$3,000,000,000 transfer. 

During the fiscal year 1948, the debt was 
reduced from §$258,000,000,000 to $252,000,- 
000,000. On the basis of present estimates 
no further debt reduction can be achieved 
this year. Indeed, as long as the present 
fiscal outlook prevails, we may face an ex- 
panding debt—even in a period of high na- 
tional income when financial prudence 
clearly would dictate continuing debt re- 
tirement. 

It is possible that further inflationary 
developments may produce higher revenues 
than those now estimated—revenues might 
even rise above expenditures. Even if this 


should prove true, however, it is hardly sound 
fiscal policy to rely on inflation as a method 
of balancing the budget. 
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To cut Government revenues in the face of 
expanding national and international re- 
quirements, and at a time of increasing in- 
flationary pressures, was obviously a grave 


erro! 


Appropriations and other authorizations 
I this review prospective Government 
01 ) has so far been expressed in terms of 
estimated expenditures. It is also necessary 
to consider the appropriatidns and other au- 
thorizations enacted by the Congress, which 
permit Government agencies to incur obli- 
ons. Expenditures occur when obliga- 
tions are paid; they do not necessarily coin- 
cide with congressional authorizations in any 
given fiscal year. 
The Eightieth Congress in its second ses- 
sion reduced annual definite appropriations, 


relating to both the fiscal years 1948 and 
1949, by $2,700,000,000 below the amount 
which I submitted. For several reasons, 


however, this figure does not realistically 
reflect the results of congressional actions, 
It relates to only one segment of the budget- 
ary actions of the session. It ignores types 
of authorizations other than appropriations, 
such as loan and contract authorizations, 
which the Congress increased more than $1,- 
000,000,000 over my recommendations. It 
does not allow, of course, for the supple- 


mental appropriations for 1949 which will be 
required before the close of the year. 

A better perspective may be obtained from 
the following: 

I submitted for the fiscal year 1949 specific 
requests for appropriations and other forms 
of authorization totaling $36,300,000,000. 
Congressional enactments to date, together 
with permanent appropriations, amount to 
$34,600,000,000, or $1,700,000,00 less ‘han re- 
quested. These congressional reductions in 
authorizations will have to be restored for 
some items, such as veterans’ allowances 
and postal expenditures. Furthermore, it 
will be necessary to provide appropriations 
to carry out several laws enacted by the 
Congress for which it made no financial 
provision—such as the increases in Federal 
employees’ salaries and veterans’ pensions. 
Finally, a number of programs, such as in- 
ternational aid, will require additional ap- 
propriations. In all, it is now estimated 
that it will be necessary later this year to 
request $3,600,000,000 as supplemental ap- 
propriations, 

PART II. MAJOR CHANGES IN EXPENDITURES BY 
FUNCTION 

Expenditures for the fiscal year 1949 are 
now expected to be $2,600,000,000 higher than 
they were in the January budget. 


TABLE 2.—Budget expenditures by function 


{In millions of dollars] 


Function 


National defense : ‘ Se re eee eee ee 
International affairs and finance............--..---.-.-.-- 
Veterans’ services and benefits. ....<.....-................ 
S 1] welfare, health, and security.....-. 

Housing and community facilities... 

Education and general research nai 

Avriculture and agricultural resources- -- 

Natural resources... ion 


insportation and communication... 


Finance, commerce, and industry..-.-.-.- 

TA bo? ee ceived eaeaeaaibe 
General ZOVernMeNs « — «cs .cnccnccesuace 
] t on the public debt.............-- 
I 8. ee 

} rve for contingencies 


Adjustment to Daily Treasury Statement 


Total Hadeet OLMOHGIUION noc ocnnscennsenesnacan 








1949 estimated 
1948 actual Budget, | Revision, 
| January August Net change 
} 1948 1948 

10, 648 | 11, 025 12, 140 | +1,115 
4,745 7, 009 7,010 | L] 
6, 563 6, 102 | 6, 791 4-489 
ie 1, 946 | 2, 027 2, 009 IS 
73 | 387 86 | —301 
| 687 | aS | SOS +t) 
| 1,095 | 1, 625 1, 586 | —39 
| 1, 2469 1, 646 | 1, 835 +189 
95 185 | 77 | —108 
97 | 116 | 98 | —18 
1, 390 | 1,157 | 1, 187 +30) 
| 5, 211 | f, 250 | 5, 300 | 14) 
| 2, 309 1, 890 } 2, 789 | +799 
i 200 | 100 —100 

ae —158 | | 
5 ae 6, 066 39, 594 42, 203 +-9 609 


iTE.— Detailed figures do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


Major changes in expenditure estimates 
since January include: 

An enlarged national defense program, in- 
cluding expanded air strength and increases 
in military personnel, with added expendi- 
tures in 1949 of $1,100,000,000. This takes 
into account a reduction of $400,000,000 re- 
sulting from failure to enact a universal 
training program. 

Higher readjustment benefits and pensions 
for veterans, which will increase expendi- 
tures for veterans’ programs by $689,000,000. 

Increase tax refunds amounting to $799,- 
000,000, resulting chiefly from the new tax 
law. 

Larger mortgage purchases, which will in- 
crease expenditures for housing and com- 
munity facilities by $289,000,000. 

There have also been some major reduc- 
tion in the 1949 budget since it was trans- 
mitted last January. In large measure, these 
result from the failure of the Congress to 
enact legislation which I have recommended, 
such as Federal aid to education, and for 
Which estimates of expenditures were in- 
cluded in the January budget. 

The estimates of expenditures which fol- 
low are based not only on appropriations 
and authorizations already enacted, but also 
upon anticipated supplementals which it 
will be necessary to submit to the next ses- 
sion of the Congress, 


Flood Control a Sensible Investment 
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HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 5), 1948 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a statement 
on the flood-control problems of Penn- 
sylvania: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE FLOOD-CONTROL 
PROBLEMS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Of all the basic reforms and innovations of 

the Democratic national administrations of 

the past 16 years, none has been more popu- 
lar and more necessary in Pennsylvania than 
the launching of the coordinated flood-con- 
trol program authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1936. 
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Enactment of this legislation followed some 
of the most severe floods Pittsburgh and 
other areas of the State had ever suffered. 
Losses in damages and in lives were so hor- 
rible that proposals for effective national 
planning and construction to prevent floods 
found ready acceptance. 

The 1936 act recognized that floods are no 
respecter of State lines. It recognized that 
an effective method of curbing floods in 
northern Pennsylvania is to prevent them at 
the source in lower New York State; that the 
best way to protect Pittsburgh lay in heading 
off the floods of the Monongahela, ; 
and Ohio far up at their headwaters, in up- 
per and lower Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, 
in Ohio. A Democratic administration and 
Democratic Congresses put this |} 


Allegheny 


knowledge 
to work in the form of adequate appropria- 
tions to launch this tremendous flood-con- 
trol program in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 

The war interrupted this work, since the 
materials and manpower which would have 
gone into flood control were needed urgently 
and immediately in the all-out war effort 
Although this curtailment in work meant a 
delay of perhaps a half dozen years in many 
of the extremely important projects in Penn- 
sylvania, the people of Pennsylvania recog- 
nized the necessity for the abrupt halt in 
flood control and, although some of our com- 
munities suffered grievous damage in war- 
time floods, they waited patiently for the 
years of peace which would signal a renewal 
of their life-saving and property-protecting 
flood-control works. 

Williamsport was inundated by a major 
flood just a few years ago which would have 
been prevented had work begun there before 
the war been completed. Instead, the peo- 
ple of Williamsport sadly watched the swirl- 
ing waters sweep around their uncompleted 
dikes and rush into the very heart of the 
city. 

Pittsburgh, on the other hand, was more 
fortunate. And so was Johnstown. Work 
on giant reservoirs to protect Pittsburgh were 
virtually completed before the war and a 
channel and dike project at Johnstown was 
also in operation when the curtain was 
lowered on further construction during the 
war. - 

Both communities were to be grateful 
numerous times in the succeding years for 
their effective protection, protection which 
was not yet quite complete but which saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars in damages 
and untold lives 

Shortly after the war ended, the Demo- 
cratic Seventy-ninth Congress immediately 
started legislation on its way to enactment 
to provide funds for the resumption of flood- 
control work. A Pennsylvania Democrat, the 
late Representative J. Buell Snyder, was 
chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Civil Functions of the War De- 
partment, and was also a member of the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee and in those capaci- 
ties assured the inclusion of adequate flood- 
control funds in the first postwar appropria- 
tions bills. 

However, in view of the tremendous de- 
mand for immediate action on numerous 
projects both halted and postponed during 
the war, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, after recommending initial pi stwar 
funds for several score of those which had 
already been under way, 
funds only to those projects and to hold 
down the start of new projects for a year 
or so. 

Under these circumstances, it remained 
for my former Democratic colleague, Sena- 
tor Guffey, and me to persuade the Senate to 
write into these initial postwar measures 
both the huge Conemaugh Reservoir de- 
signed nearly to double the flood protection 
which Pittsburgh was receiving from a halt- 
dozen other reservoirs, and also the East 


attempted to limit 
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Branch Clarion Reservoir protecting John- 
sonburg, Ridgway, St. Marys, and other com- 
munities in Elk County. Both had been left 
out of the first postwar House appropriation 
bills but were agreed to by House conferees 
after they had been written into the appro- 
priati by the Senate. 

Since that time expenditures for flood con- 
trol have been increasing rapidly each year, 
because more and more new projects are 
being put into the going stage. There was 
great opposition to this in the Eightieth 
Congress, but the Congress was finally per- 
suaded that flood control is one of the most 


n measures 


sensible investments our Government could 
make. 

However, in both sessions of the Eightieth 
Congress, the House of Representatives, at- 


tempting to make wholesale siashes in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, sought to reduce con- 
siderably the amounts made available to 
continue an integrated flood-control pro- 
gram. Had the appropriation bills passed 
by the House been enacted into law in that 
form, numerous vital projects in Pennsyl- 
vania would have been drastically affected. 
Those include: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA., FLOOD WALLS 


I have already described what happened 
in Williamsport as a result of the wartime 
curtailmen’ of flood work there—how a dis- 
astrous flood in May of 1946 swept around 
the partially completed flood walls of the 
community and caused a flood almost as 
tragic as the terrible flood of 1936. Until 
those dikes are completed Williamsport will 
remain in a state of terror from every heavy 
rainfall 

Yet in 1947, when the administration re- 
quested $2,436,000 for continuation of work 
at Williamsport, the Republican House cut 
this amount down to $1,836,000 as part of a 
so-called economy drive. Fortunately, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee granted 
my plea for a restoration of the full amount 
end the project proceeded at reasonable 
speed. 

This year, however, the House again cut 
the budget for Williamsport by almost the 
same amount—from $2,244,400 to $1,900,000, 
or a difference of $344,400—about 15 percent. 
Although the’ Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Senate agreed with me that 
the full budget amount should be provided, 
and so wrote the bill, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee leadership refused to ac- 
cept the increase in conference and the final 
appropriation is identical with the original 
House figure. This short-sighted penny- 
pinching will force a delay in previous plans 
to have these dikes far enough along by mid- 
1950 to provide some real _ protection. 
Furthermore, it will probably prevent the 
previously scheduled start of construction 
in this fiscal year on the Hagermans Run 
pressure conduit and the South Williamsport 
railroad alterations. 

I cannot understand the reasoning which 
the House used in cutting this meritorious 
project and the House committee itself made 
no effort to explain it. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY FLOOD DIKES 


his $3,030,000 project to protect Punxsu- 
tawney against a repetition of damaging 
fioods of past years is on its way to comple- 
tion by about July 1, 1949, thanks largely to 
the good sense of the Senate in restoring cuts 
made by the House. 

After the Seventy-ninth Congress had 
speeded the work along and the Eightieth 
Congress in the first session maintained a 
good pace on it, the engineers came before 
Congress this year to ask for $1,428,100 to 
complete it in this fiscal year ending next 
July 1. For reasons never made clear, the 
House Appropriations Committee and the 
House, again practicing what was termed 
Zepublican economy, cut the request by 
nearly 23 percent, or to $1,100,000. This cut 
would have forced the work to continue into 
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the next fiscal year and delay its completion 
accordingly. However, the Senate heeded my 
request for restoration of the cut and the 
full amount was subsequently written into 
the final bill. This project, when completed, 
will prevent such floods as that in 1936 which 
caused about $1,047,000 in damages, and will 
remove the worry of floods from 4,000 resi- 
dents and many industrial concerns. The 
estimated damage this project will prevent 
annually will more than make up in 8 years’ 
time the entire amount which the House 
had tried to cut out of the appropriation this 
year. 
EAST BRANCH CLARION RIVER RESERVOIR 


As I stated earlier, this project was gotten 
under way because of the insistence of the 
Senate, at the request of Senator Guffey and 
myself, that it be included among early post- 
war projects. Once we succeeded in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress in getting an initial 
#5C0,000 appropriation for it however, 
Eightieth Congress economy almost inter- 
vened disastrously. The House in 1947 gave 
some study to the project but failed to in- 
clude any money in the appropriation bill. 
However, when I appealed to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, it wrote in a 
$1,000,000 sum, which was included in the 
final bill that year, making a total of $1,500,- 
000 available for a good start on the work. 

This year, when the engineers asked for 
an additional $2,000,000, the House cut the 
amount by 15 percent, or $300,000. Although 
I persuaded the Senate to restore this cut, 
the House refused flatly to agree to the 
higher figure. Thus, our goal of having this 
project brought to 43 percent of completion 
by June 30, 1949, and completed by mid-1951 
is denied unless succeeding Congresses ap- 
proach this matter more realistically than 
the Republican-controlled House in this 
Eightieth Congress has done. The damage 
this project will prevent each year once it 
is completed will be substantially greater 
than the amortized annual cost of the proj- 
ect. As I have said many times, I think that 
kind of Government expenditure extremely 
sensible and good business. 


SUNBURY DIKES 


Sunbury, like Williamsport, suffered a 
serious flood in May 1946, which would have 
been prevented had a diking system now 
under construction there been completed. 
These walls are now being speeded to com- 
pletion. However, last year, after the ad- 
ministration asked for $1,369,000 to continue 
the work, the House allowed only $1,169,000. 
This $300,000 cut would have represented a 
serious delay in progress, and so the Senate, 
at my request, restored the money to the 
bill and we got it through in final form. 
This year the full budget amount was grant- 
ed, and Sunbury can now look forward to 
early achievement of flood protection. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Work is rushing along toward completion 
of the Loyalhanna and Youghiogheny Reser- 
voirs in the network protecting Pittsburgh 
and the Ohio River Valley. Both reservoirs 
have been in operation for some years, and 
modest appropriations this year will allow for 
the finishing touches. The huge Conemaugh 
Dam is proceeding on schedule, and will be 
a vast bulwark to the whole Ohio Valley, and 
particularly to Pittsburgh. Some remaining 
work on the Codorus Creek project at York 
will soon be completed. An adequate appro- 
priation was obtained for the channel im- 
provement work at Latrobe costing $146,000, 
and effective strengthening of Johnstown’s 
flood protection will be completed this year 
also through an appropriation of $402,000, 
which will make this town, in truth, the 
floodless city. 


NEW PROJECTS 


There has been altogether too much re- 
luctance on the part of the Eightieth Con. 
gress, in its economy drive, to give proper 





consideration to the need for an orderly pro- 
gram of initiating new projects so that the 
backlog does not become desperately anq 
hopelessly large. The House, both last year 
and this year, in line with this false econ. 
omy, drastically trimmed administration re. 
quests for planning funds. Last year the 
Senate succeeded in reversing the House cy 
of 50 percent on planning and wrote in the 
full amount necessary to allow for a reaso) 
able degree of advance planning on sy 
projects as the Bear Creek Reservoir to pro- 
tect Allentown and Bethlehem and the 
Lehigh Valley, the Turtle Creek Reservoir 
in the western Pennsylvania network, Tyrone 
and the Lackawaxen River Basin. , 
Unfortunately, however, the House again 
this year cut planning funds, this time by 25 
percent, and the Senate was unable to obtain 
full restoration in the conference bill. As I 
pointed out at the time the bill was before 
the Senate, the House cuts mean substantial 
reductions in work on the Shenango and 
Turtle Creek Reservoirs and at Tyrone. By 
careful allotment of its allowance for plan- 
ning, the engineers inform me that they can 
reach almost the original schedule of progr 
on the Johnsonburg-Wilcox project and per- 
haps on Prompton Reservoir, although the 
planning allotment for the entire Lacka- 
waxen system cannot be up to budget levels 
The Johnsonburg-Wilcox allotment of $7.0 
is so modest that the engineers were 
forced to cut it despite the House cut, but 
other projects of a larger nature will, of 
necessity, suffer from the 25-percent decr« 
No work will be done on the Dyberry Creek 
Reservoir in the Lackawaxen system. 


n 





LACKAWAXEN RIVER 


I am pleased that the Senate Public Work 
Committee reversed the action of the H 
Public Works Committee and agreed with my 
request to write original enabling legislation 
for the Lackawaxen program into the omni- 
bus flood-control authorization bill. Next 
year, however, this authorization must be 
broadened to include the Dyberry Creek Res- 
ervoir, which I could not persuade the com- 
mittee to approve this year. My bill, S. 1908, 
provided for necessary authorization for both 
the Prompton and Dyberry Creek Reservoirs 
‘The reason which the committee gave in 
separating this dual project into two parts 
and authorizing only the Prompton Reservoir 
was economy. I see no economy in delaying 
a mere authorization, which carries no fund 
with it. The action of the Eightieth Congres 
in approving only the one reservoir merely 
drags out and delays an inevitable step and 
is most unfair to the residents of Honesdale, 
Hawley, and vicinity who are menaced by the 
floods these two reservoirs on the Lackawaxen 
will curb. 


BRADFORD, PA., FLOOD WORKS 


Some years ago I introduced the original 
legislation providing for a survey of flood 
conditions in and near Bradford, Pa., to de- 
termine the need for a Federal project. Be- 
fore this survey was completed, a new flood 
struck the area and a resurvey was made 
necessary in order to assure the compilation 
of the most complete data. The Army engi- 
neer survey demonstrated the need for a 
flood-control project, and I then introduced 
S. 2814 to authorize it. 

Unfortunately, the House Public Works 
Committee would not consider the Bradford 
project because the final report on it from 
the War Department had not been trans- 
mitted to Congress. However, I did persuade 
the Senate Public Works Committee to con- 
sider my bill and to question Army engineer 
experts on its merits. The engineer repre- 
sentatives presented full and complete facts 
based on their survey to demonstrate the 
need and the economic justification for this 
work. 

The project outlined in my bill was not in- 
cluded in the omnibus flood-control bill re- 











rted out late in the regular session by the 
Senate Public Works Committee. I was in- 
rmed that it was not included because the 
committee had adopted a flat policy of in- 
ch 12 no projects which had not yet cleared 
he Bureau of the Budget. Therefore, even 
h the subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee which had drafted the 
»us bill had approved S. 2814 for in- 
clusion in it, the full committee reversed this 
! 1 and left this project out entirely. 
others in similar status were also 

I opposed this policy and pointed out that 
the nate committee had full authority and 
le precedent for including any project it 


deemed worthy, regardiess of whether that 
t had actually cleared the Budget Bu- 
! 1 reviewing staff. The Congress, it seems 


e, has no hesitancy about disregarding 
Budget Bureau whenever it really wants 
but insists on hiding behind the 
Budget Bureau when it suits its purpose. 
The refusal to include the Bradford project 
in the omnibus bill means that it will be 
ut midyear of next year at the earliest 
before, under normal circumstances, legis- 
n to authorize this project can be en- 
d. Then it will probably be too late to 
obtain any funds for it in the next appro- 
priation bill. 
It will be my purpose to attempt to get 
action on the Bradford. project as soon as 
possible after the Eighty-first Congress con- 
venes. I shall reintroduce S, 2814 in the new 
Congress and press for action by the Senate 
committee. Members of this committee have 
assured me, at least, that they will not wait 
intil the very end of the Eighty-first Con- 
eress—in 1950—to act on an omnibus flood- 
control bill, but will start one through Con- 
; in the first session. 
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CONCLUSION 

In Pennsylvania we have learned that flood- 
control expenditures are among our most 

isible and effective investments. Penn- 
sylvania historically has been ravaged by 
great floods. We have seen in the last 12 

vs, since the enactment of the historic 
Flood Control Act of 1936, that these floods 
can be prevented and ‘lives and property 
ved from their disastrous effects. 

The lesson we have learned in our State is 
not yet learned as well as it should be by 
many Members of Congress who fail to recog- 
nize the investment features of flood control 
ind see only the dollar sign before the appro- 

ition figure. Penny pinching on flood 
control is not economy; it is absurdity. 

s I have done throughout my career in 
gress, I will continue my efforts to as- 
ure adequate funds for flood-control needs. 
Flood control is a national problem and must 
be attacked in an integrated national pro- 
gram. Pennsylvania has been accorded by 
the Democratic administrations of the past 
16 years the treatment deserving of a State 
which contributes a huge share of Federal 

nues and which is the keystone of our 
industrial and defense potential. Attempts 
of the Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
f to cut flood-control work in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere are deplored by all 
thinking Pennsylvanians. 








Foreign Trade Authority Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that Senate bill 2582, introduced in the 
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Eightieth Congress by Senator GEorcE 
W. MALONE, of Nevada, is of such great 
importance in our foreign-trade policies 
that I wish to have it printed in order 
that this legislation might be given ear- 
nest study by Members of the Congress 
with a view to enactment during the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

I hand to the Public Printer for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Copy 
of Senate bill 2582, together with a sum- 
mary and explanation of the bill. 


S. 2582 


[In the Senate of the United States, April 
28 (legislative day, April 22), 1948, Mr. 
MALONE (for himself and Mr. BuTLER) 
introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Finance] 


A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.— 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress— 

(a) to facilitate and encourage the im- 
portation into the United States of foreign 
goods and products in quantities sufficient to 
supplement the needs of the various branches 
of American industry and agriculture; 

(b) to foster and provide for the export 
of the products of American industry and 
agriculture in quantities sufficient to pay 
for the needed imports; 

(c) to develop and promote a well-bal- 
anced, integrated,’ and diversified produc- 
tion within the United States so as to main- 
tain a sound national economy and a high 
level of employment in industry and agri- 
culture; 

(ad) to provide necessary flexibility of im- 
port duties thereby making possible appro- 
priate adjustments in response to changing 
economic conditions; 

(e) to assure the accomplishment of these 
objectives by returning to the United States 
the control over American import duties now 
subject to international agreements. 

RESTATEMENT OF EXISTING IMPORT DUTIES 

Sec. 2. Title I, paragraph 1 to 1559, in- 
clusive, of the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby 
amended by repealing the classifications and 
rates therein contained and substituting 
therefor the Classifications and rates ob- 
taining and in effect on June 12, 1948, by 
reason of proclamations of the President 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
or otherwise. 

FORMATION OF FOREIGN TRADE AUTHORITY 

Sec. 3. Title III, part II, section 330 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“Part II—FoREIGN TRADE AUTHORITY 
“Sec. 330. Organization of the Foreign 
Trade Authority. 

“(a) Membership: The United States 
Tariff Commission shall be reorganized and 
reconstituted as the Foreign Trade Authority 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Authority’) 
to be composed of six directors to be here- 
after appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The original directors of the Authority shall 
be the same persons now serving as Com- 
missioners of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, each such person to serve as a direc- 
tor of the Authority until the date when 
his term of office as a Commissioner of the 
United States Tariff Commission would have 
expired. Thereafter the term of office of any 
successor to any such director shall expire 
6 years from the cC.te of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed except that a director appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring for any reason other 
than the expiration of a term as herein pro- 
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vided shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of the term which his predecessor 
would otherwise have served. Directors sha 
be eligible for appointment to succeed them- 
selves if otherwise qualified therefor. No 
person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a director unless he is a citizen of the United 
States, and, in the judgment of the President, 
is possessed of qualifications requisite for 
developing expert knowledge of tariff prob- 
lems and efficiency in administering the 
visions of this act. Not more than three of 
the directors shall be members of the same 
political party, and in making its 
members of different political parties shall 
be appointed alternately us nearly as may be 
practicable. 

“(b) Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Sal- 
ary: The President shall annually designate 
one of the directors as Chair n and one 
as Vice Chairman of the Authority. The 
Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman in case 
of absence or disability of the Chairman. 
A majority of the directors in office shall 
constitute a quorum, but the Authority may 
function notwithstanding vacancies. Each 
director shall receive a salary of $12,000 a 
year. No director shall actively engage in 
any business, vocation, or employment other 
than that of serving as a director.” 





pro- 
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APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. Title III, part II, section 331 (a), 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Personnel: The Authority shall ap- 
point a secretary who shall receive a salary 
of $9,000 per year, and the Authority is 
hereby empowered to employ and fix the 
compensations of such special experts, ex- 
aminers, clerks, and other employees of the 
Authority as it may find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 5. Title III, part II, of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is amended by adding at the end of 
section 331 the following new section: 
“Sec. 331A. Administration of Trade Agree- 

ments. 

“‘(a) All powers vested in, delegated to, or 
otherwise properly exercisable by the Presi- 
dent or any other officer or agency of the 
United States in respect to the foreign trade 
agreements entered into pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby 
transferred to, and shall be exercisable by, 
the Authority, including, but not limited to, 
the right to invoke the various escape 
clauses, reservations, and options therein 
contained, and to exercise on behalf of the 
United States any rights or privileges therein 
provided for the protection of the interests 
of the United States. 

“(b) The Authority is hereby authorized 
and directed— 

(1) to terminate as of the next earliest 
date therein provided, and in accordance 
with the terms thereof, all the foreign trade 
agreements entered into by the United States 
pursuant to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930; 

“(2) to prescribe, upon termination of any 
foreign trade rreement, that 
duties established therein shall 
same as existed prior to such tern 
and such import duties shall 1 I 
be increased or reduced except in accordance 
with the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by 


this act.” 





PERIODIC ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 

Sec. 6. Title III, part IT, sectioy 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amend 
as follows: 


336. of the 


d t read 





“Sec. 336. Periodic Adjustment of Import 
Duties. 
“(a) The Authority is authorized and di- 


rected, from time to time, and subject to 
the limitations hereinafter provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties which will, 
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witnin equitable limits, provide for fair and 
reasonable competition between domestic 
articles and like or similar foreign articles. 
A foreign article shali be considered as pro- 
viding fair and reasonable competition to 
producers of a like or similar article if the 
Authority finds as a fact that the landed 
duty paid price of the foreign article is a fair 
price and is not substantially below the price, 
including a reasonable profit, at which like or 
Similar articles can be offered to consumers 
of the same class by a domestic producer: 
Provided, however, That no such import 
duties shall be established contrary to the 
provisions of any foreign-trade agreement in 
effect pursuant to section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 

“(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds it practicable— 

“(1) The lowest landed duty paid price of 
the article from any foreign country offering 
substantial competition; 

“(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rate 
of any country either by reason of devalua- 
tion or because of a serious unbalance of 
international payments; 

“(3) The policy of any foreign country 
designed substantially to increase exports 
to the United States by selling at unreason- 
ably low and uneconomic prices to secure 
additional dollar credits; 

(4) Increases or decreases of domestic pro- 
duction and of imports on the basis of both 
unit volume of articles produced and articles 
imported, and the respective percentages of 
each; i 

“(5) The probable extent and duration of 


changes in production costs and practices; 
‘(6) The degree to which norma! cost 
relationships may be affected by grants, sub- 


sidies, excises, or other taxes, or otherwise, 
in the country of origin; and factors either 
in the United States or in other foreign 
countries which appear likely to affect pro- 
duction costs and competitive relationships. 

‘“(c) Decreases or increases in import duties 
designed to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign and domestic 
articles may be made by the Authority either 
upon its own motion or upon application of 
any person or group showing adequate and 
proper interest in the import duties in ques- 
tion: Provided, however, That no Change in 

y import duty shall be ordered by the Au- 
thority until after it shall have first con- 
ducted a full investigation and presented 
tentative proposals followed by a public hear- 
ng at which interested parties have an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

“(d) The Authority, in setting import 
duties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, pre- 
scribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of 
duty upon the foreign value or export value 

; defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1950 or upon the United 
States value as defined in section 402 (e) 
Ol said act. 

‘(e) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Authority is authorized to trans- 
fer any article from the dutiable list to the 
free list. or from the free list to the dutiable 
list 

f) An_ increase or decrease in import du- 
ties ordered by the Authority shall become 
effective 90 days after such order is an- 
nounced: Provided, That any such order is 
* first submitted to Congress by the Authority 
and is not disapproved, in whole or in part, 
by concurrent resolution of Congress within 
60 days thereafter. 

‘(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 


existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the domes- 
tic industry operates, or the domestic article 
is produced, in a wasteful, inefficient, or ex- 
travagant manner. 

“(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in such 
amounts, and for such periods, as it finds 
necessary in order to effectuate the purposes 
of this act: Provided, however, That no such 
quantitative limit shall be imposed contrary 
to the provisions of any foreign trade agree- 
ment in effect pursuant to section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

“(i) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘domestic article’ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term ‘for- 
eign article’ means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of a foreign 
country; 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(3) the term ‘foreign country’ means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and its 
possessions) ; 

“(4) The term ‘landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as repre- 
sented by the acquisition cost to an import- 
ing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manufac- 
turer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 

“(j) The Authority is authorized to nrake 
all needful rules and regulations for carrying 
out its functions under the provisions of this 
section. 

“(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary for the entry 
and declaration of foreign articles with 
respect to which a change in basis of value 
has been made under the provisions of sub- 
division (d) of this section, and for the form 
of invoice required at time of entry.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 337 


Sec. 7. Title ITI, part II, section 337, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

(a) Subdivision (a) thereof by striking 
out the word “President” and substituting 
therefor the word “Authority.” 

(b) Subdivision (b) thereof is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(c) Subdivision (d) thereof is hereby re- 
pealed. 


(d) Subdivision (e) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“(e) Exclusion of articles from entry: 


Whenever the existence of any such unfair 
method or act shall be established to the 
satisfaction of the Authority, it shall direct 
that the articles concerned in such unfair 
methods or acts, imported by any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act, shall be 
excluded from entry into the United States, 
and upon information of such action by the 
Authority, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, through the proper officers, refuse such 
entry.” 

(e) Subdivision (f) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Entry under bond: Whenever the 
Authority has reason to believe that any 
article is offered or sought to be offered for 
entry into the United States in violation of 
this section, but has not information suffi- 
cient to satisfy it thereof, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon its request in writ- 
ing, forbid entry thereof until such investi- 
gation as the Authority may deem necessary 


hereby 
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shall be completed; except that such articles 
shall be entitled to entry under bond pre. 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury» 

(f) Subdivision (g) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘ F 

“(g) Continuance of exclusion: Any re. 
fusal of entry under this section shall con. 
tinue in effect until the Authority shall fing 
and advise the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the conditions which led to such re- 
fusal of entry no longer exist.” 


CONTINUANCE OF PERSONNEL, FUNDS, ACTIONs, 
AND SO FORTH 


Sec. 8. Section 339 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 339. Effect of Enactment. 


“(a) All personnel, property, records, hal- 
ance of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available (or to be made available) to 
the United States Tariff Commission shall be 
transferred to the Authority for use in con- 
nection with the exercise of its functions: 
and such transfer shall not operate to change 
the status of the officers and employees trans- 
ferred from the Commission to the Author- 
ity. No investigation or other proceeding 
pending before the Commission at such time 
shall abate by reason of such transfer but 
shall continue under the provisions of this 
act. 

“(b) Wherever in the Tariff Act of 1930 
or in any other law, the terms ‘United 
States Tariff Commission’ or ‘Commission’ 
occur, such terms shall be construed to 
mean the ‘Foreign Trade Authority’ and the 
‘Authority’, respectively.” 


REAPPLICATION OF SECTION 516 (B) 


Sec. 9. Section 17 subsection (c), of the 
act of June 25, 1938, chapter 679, is hereby 
repealed 





STATISTICAL ENUMERATION 

Sec. 10. Title IV, part III, section 484 (e), 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Statistical enumeration: The chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Authority is au- 
thorized and directed to establish from time 
to time, after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, a statistical enumeration of imported 
articles in such detail as he may consider 
necessary and desirable to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act. As a part of each entry 
there shall be attached thereto or included 
therein an accurate statement giving details 
required for such statistical enumeration. 
The Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such reasonable 
and proper digests from, and compilations of 
such statistical data as the chairman re- 
quests. In the event of a disagreement be 
tween the chairman and the Secretary of 
Commerce, as to the reasonable and proper 
nature of any request the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the President whose decision shall 
be final.” 

REVISED TEXT OF TARIFF ACT 

Sec. 11. The authority, as soon as practi- 
cable, shall prepare and cause to be printed 
as a public document available for public 
distribution a complete revised text of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 12. This act shall take effect as of 
June 13, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF BILL S. 2582 
S. 2582, a bill to revise the Tariff Act of 
1930, may be described as follows: 
Section 1 states the purposes of the 
amendment. They are: 
(a) To facilitate importations to supple- 
ment the needs of industry and agriculture. 
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(b) To foster the export of products suf- 
fcient to pay for needed imports. 

(c) To develop within the United States 
a balanced, integrated, and diversified pro- 
duction so as to maintain a sound economy 
and high level of employment. 

(d) To provide flexibility of import duties, 

thereby making possible adjustments in re- 
sponse to changing economic conditions, and 
(e) To return to the United States the 
control cver import duties now subject to 
international agreements in order to accom- 
plish the above purposes. 
' Section 2 provides for writing into the 
Tariff Act all import duties now actually 
in effect by reason of trade agreements or 
therwise (see also sec. 5 relating to exist- 
ing trade agreements). 

Section 3 and section 4 reconstitute the 
United States Tariff Commission as the new 
Foreign Trade Authority with additional 
powers and responsibilities as set out in 
section 5 and section 6 below. 

Section 5 vests in the Foreign Trade Au- 
thority power and responsibility to adminis- 
ter trade agreements already in effect, or 
which might come into effect prior to June 
13, 1948. It also directs the Authority to 
cancel (as of the earliest date possible) all 
existing agreements without, however, mak- 
ing changes in the import duties established 
by those agreements. 

“Section 6 delegates to the Authority the 
responsibility for administering a system of 
flexible import duties and the right to pre- 
scribe changes in import duties to provide 
fair and reasonable competition between do- 
mestic articles and like or similar foreign 
articles. Factors bearing upon the reason- 
ableness of competition are set forth. 

In prescribing such changes in import 
duties, the Authority is not limited as to the 
percentage of change and is permitted to add 
articles to or remove articles from the free 
list, and to establish specific duties or ad 
valorem duties based either upon foreign 
value or upon United States value. 

Changes in import duties can be made 
onliy— 

1. After investigation, issuance of tentative 
proposals and public hearings thereon. 

2. Effective in not less than 90 days after 
promulgation and only if not disapproved by 
concurrent resolution of Congress within 60 
dave 


Subject to the same limitations, the Au- 

rity is delegated power to impose quan- 

titative restrictions on imports when neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of the act. 

Section 7 contains technical amendments 
concerning unfair practices in import trade 
occasioned by the transfer to the Authority 
of obligations hitherto residing in the Presi- 
dent in reference to action in the event of 
such unfair practices. 

Section 8 provides for transfer of person- 
nel, property, funds, etc., from the United 
States Tariff Commission to the new Foreign 
Trade Authority and continues proceedings 
now before the Commission without abate- 


tion 9 repeals part of the act of June 
1938, which made section 516 (b) of the 
if Act of 1930 inoperative as respects any 

le subject to a trade agreement. The 
effect of this repeal is to again permit action 
it is believed an article is incorrectly clas- 
ed. This relates to classification rather 
in to the adequacy of the import cuty 
ssessed. 

Section 10 gives the chairman of the For- 
eign Trade Authority the power to request 
necessary statistical reports, after consulta- 
tion with 'the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Section 11 directs the Authority to pre- 
pare a complete text of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, 


Section 12 prescribes the effective date as 
June 13, 1948, the day after the expiration 
of the so-called trade-agreements amend- 
ment (sec. 350). 





The Special Session of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman called Congress back 
into special session, he chose the Demo- 
cratic National Convention as the place 
to issue the call. He could not have se- 
lected a more appropriate forum. The 
session was a political maneuver, and 
everyone in Washington knew it. In 
fact, Senator BARKLEY, who is now run- 
ning for Vice President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, opposed any session of Con- 
gress after the political conventions. He 
said that such a meeting would be de- 
voted to “political bickering, political 
legislation, and political oratory.” 

Our President suggested a 15-day time 
limit for this special session. He de- 
livered a message reciting 15 important 
legislative proposals. Let us remember 
that the Democratic Party was in com- 
plete control of Congress and the White 
House from 1933 to 1947. Mr. Truman 
challenged Congress to accomplish in 15 
days what the Democratic Party had 
failed to do in 15 years. 

Now of course our President did not 
believe this would be done. He is a 
realistic politician, and he is playing 
what some people mistakenly believe to 
be smart politics. I believe that he has 
made a colossal blunder which the citi- 
zens of our country resent deeply. 

No President has the right to play 
games With the welfare of our Nation. 
Mr. Truman knew from the word “go” 
that his party would not support his own 
program. I had the honor of introduc- 
ing the anti-poll-tax bill in the Eightieth 
Congress. The House passed it over- 
whelmingly. The President knew that 
this bill was certain to be filibustered to 
death by his own party, but he made it 
part of his civil-rights message. 

The President knew that everyone is 
deeply concerned over the constant rise 
in prices. But when he asked Congress 
for selective price controls, he was simul- 
taneously asking for increases in mini- 
mum wages and in Federal salaries. He 
did not suggest any means by which we 
can keep high wages, high farm prices, 
and cut the cost of living. Nobody else 
has figured out an answer to that one, 
either. 

It is clear that the whole program 
presented by the White House smacks of 
demagoguery. The President would like 
to enjoy the luxury of irresponsibility. 
He knows that our difficulties cannot be 
solved by the magic wand of a few laws. 
This is the Democratic strategy of the 
coming election campaign. They will 


try hard to claim that Congress is to 
blame for everything that disturbs us. 
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To quote a famous American, “Let’s 
look at the record.” The record shows 
that Mr. Truman himself abolished price 
controls on November 9, 1946. It shows 
that Mr. Truman himself called ration- 
ing and price controls “the methods of a 
police state.” It shows that these 
methods were failures and frauds. 

It was difficult enough to check black- 
market practices in wartime. We can 
imagine what would happen if we gave 
Mr. Truman another OPA in time of 
peace. Let us understand the true causes 
of inflation. We must not blame one 
party or another for an economic fact. 
We have high prices today because of 
the accumulated demand for goods. We 
could not manufacture thousands of 
products during the war, and they are in 
tremendous demand now. Our Govern- 

ent has been stimulating exports 
throughout the world to meet overseas 
needs. We do not propose to stop any of 
these activities, and I do not believe we 
should. But there are many things the 
President has not told us. He still has 
great powers. The President today has 
the right through the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Banking System to limit 
bank credit. He can cut the amount of 
Government spending in many parts of 
our Federal set-up. He can direct the 
policies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. You have probably not heard this. 
Last month, the month of our special ses- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture was 
trying to reduce the number of breed- 
ing cattle by one-half million in the face 
of our meat shortage. This is just part 
of the Government program which keeps 
the price of farm products up while it 
tries to drive consumer costs down. It 
is part of the inconsistency which makes 
the Democratic Party today a complete 
patchwork of conflicting, irreconcilable, 
feuding elements and destroys its claim 
to public confidence. 

There is criticism of the special session 
for its housing bill. The President has 
signed it although he says that he does 
not like it. I agree that there is much 
still remaining to be done on this impor- 
tant problem. But let there be no mis- 
take about this. Legislation alone will 
not build houses. In the last week, the 
President’s Midyear Economic Report 
told us that more than a million new res- 
idential units will be completed in 1948. 
Only a few years ago, the Truman gov- 
ernment asked for and received huge 
subsidies to stimulate home building. 
An Administrator, Mr. Wilson Wyatt, was 
appointed and set to work. At the end 
of a year, the President conceded the 
complete failure of the Government pro- 


gram. He discharged Wyatt and ;- 
pended the program. This year we are 
building twice as many homes as were 


built under the Government plan. Many 
more must still be constructed, but the 
building industry is already having 
trouble in getting materials. Noonecan 
erect buildings overnight, and there is 
still no magic legislative formula in sight 
to change this simple truth. Weshall go 
on building until we meet our require- 
ments. We shall try to hasten the proc- 
ess. Let no one deceive you into believ- 
ing that Federal subsidies are the answer. 
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Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Truman have fur- 
nished convincing testimony to the con- 
trary. 

I should like to conclude my discussion 
of the special session with a few general 
observations. The differences in view- 
point between the Republican majority 
in the Eightieth Congress and the Presi- 
dent are fundamental. Mr. Truman 
would like to fix wages, fix prices, in- 
crease Federal taxes, and socialize medi- 
cine. The annual budget required to run 
the Federal Government on his pattern 
would run to at least $60,000,000,000. 
Such spending would lead inevitably to 
higher prices than we now have. 

It is easy to criticize any legislative 
group. Those who are not in power, the 
Democratic minority and the new party 
spokesmen enjoy in abundant measure 
the pleasure of irresponsibility. They 
can ask for the moon, since they know 
that they will not be called upon to de- 
liver it. The Democratic Party, in na- 
tional convention only a few weeks ago, 
voted in favor of the President’s civil- 
rights program. Before the ink was dry, 
their elected representatives in the Sen- 
ate killed that program. They do not 
mean what they say and they do not say 
what they mean. 

The Progressive Party has confiscated 
a name which once was graced by the 
supporters of Teddy Roosevelt. The sup- 
porters of this group enjoy a double 
measure of complete irresponsibility. 
They swing their blades with absolute 
indifference at both Republicans and 
Democrats. When we analyze their crit- 
icism we must remember that they op- 
pose the bipartisan foreign policy of our 
Government, that they are prepared at 
critical and uncertain moment in 
world affairs to turn over every atomic 
secret we possess to the world at large, 
that they are more closely identified in 
their thinking with the Communist Par- 
ty than with any other current of Ameri- 
can life. Need I say more? 

I am not one of those who argue that 
the Eightieth Congress, in either its reg- 
ular or its special sessions, has achieved 
perfection. Yet this is the first Congress 
in the past 16 years to fight for lower 
taxes. This Congress has taken up the 
broom to sweep away the wreckage left 
by the wa We have not finished the 
am confident that we have be- 

un a stronger, bolder, better effort than 
the Democrats, Progressives, or Dixie- 
crats would have undertaken. 

I am hopeful that the people of our 
country will permit us to go forward in 
1949 with the completion of these ef- 
- 


SOrws. 


LOLS 


iob. 


Since Seneca Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on July 22, 1948: 


SINCE SENECA FALLS 


One event at the recent Democratic Na- 
tional Convention would have given both 
pride and amusement to that valiant little 
group of women who a century ago initiated 
the women’s rights movement at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. Those who are this week celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of that meet- 
ing should add to the credit side of their 
ledger the fact that for the first time at a 
national party convention a genuine move- 
ment—not the usual phony one—got under 
way to nominate a woman for Vice President. 

It was another instance of feminine tri- 
umph over handicap. Representative HELEN 
GAHAGAN DovuGLas hac the worst spot on the 
program for a speaker. All the women 
speakers were shunted to the end of the 
long night programs, and Representative 
DovucLas addressed a tag-end audience of 
hot, exhausted delegates in the early hours 
of the morning. But her speech provoked 
one of the most significant demonstrations 
of the convention and a movement, started 
by an Ohio delegate to nominate her for 
Vice President, spread rapidiy among several 
delegations. This was promptly discouraged 
by Representative DoucLtas because of the 
boom for Senator BarRxLEy, and because she 
wanted to return to the House. Neverthe- 
less it showed that the day Of what Al Smith 
would have called “baloney” nominations of 
women for Vice President, as practiced by 
gallant men delegates at past conventions, 
was over. It heralded what may happen 
sooner than we think, even possibly in 1952. 

The Seneca Falls women were so unsure 
of their platform status that they had asked 
a man to preside at their meeting. Never- 
theless their famous “Declaration of Senti- 
ments” drew Nation-wide booing. A long 
fight lay ahead of them in rectifying even 
the first of their listed grievances—the in- 
equalities married women suffered in con- 
trol of their rersons, children, and property. 
Educational, political, and economic disabil- 
ities came next on their schedule. Though 
all of these haven’t yet been removed, the 
feminine progress of the century is indeed 
something to celebrate. And significantly 
the one hundredth anniversary of the fight 
for women’s rights comes at a time when 
a national party convention has dramati- 
cally taken its stand for the new civil rights 
movement, and when a ground swell in 
behalf of human rights is on throughout the 
world. 


My Record in the Eightieth Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a summary of my activi- 
ties during this Eightieth Congress. 

It is incumbent, at all times, upon a 
person in a position of public trust to 
recite his record to the people he repre- 
sents and, in these critical times, when 
the decisions of our National Govern- 
ment so deeply affect the destiny of the 
world and our own domestic tranquillity, 
it is nothing less than a moral obligation 
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for a Representative to submit an ac. 
count of his stewardship. ms 

It is, of course, practicaly impossible to 
register every word and detail, but, in the 
period allowed me, I wish to revea] my 
stand upon the major issues which were 
brought before the Eightieth Congress of 
the United States. 

First. Housing: Having entered Con- 
gress with the heartfelt conviction, base 
on prolonged study and experience, that 
critical shortage of adequate housing 
facilities for the American people, was 
our dominant domestic problem, I early 
introduced a bill to authorize the Federa| 
Government’s participation, by loans, in 
the construction of 200,000 multiple 
dwelling units for rental purposes. This 
measure was referred for consideration to 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House where it received unanimous ap- 
proval and was then referred to the 
Committee om Rules where, I regret to 
say, like so many other worthy proposals, 
it was allowed to languish. The adop- 
tion of the bill would have contributed 
greatly in alleviating the desperate hous- 
ing shortage situation; it was accorded 
the approval of many outstanding hous- 
ing authorities and social organizations; 
it was editorially commended in the pub- 
lic press and I plan to reintroduce it in 
the Eighty-first Congress. It is not in- 
tended, in any way, to supplant the over- 
all program contained in the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Waener bill and it would be a valu- 
able supplement to that measure. 

I have been in the foreground of those 
Members who worked valiantly for th 
acceptance of full-scale housing-relief 
legislation. by the Congress; it was my 
privilege to be among the early signers 
of discharge petition No. 6 to remove the 
companion T-E-W housing bill from the 
committee so that it could be brought on 
the floor of the House for consideration; 
I have, on numerous occasions, appeared 
before committees and spoken on the 
House floor on behalf of housing-relief 
legislation and shall continue my efforts 
for early action in the next Congress. 

I voted for the measure that wa: 
placed before the Congress in the closing 
hours of the special session of July 1948 
because it contained a few provisions of 
moderate assistance toward the eventual 
cure of our housing crisis but, in my 
opinion, it falls far short of being ade- 
quate. 

Second. Inflation and high livin 
costs: The threat of inflation and eve! 
increasing living costs harassing the av- 
erage American in this postwar period 
has been of very serious concern to me, 
as it has been to every conscientiou 
legislator. Along with a good many of 
my colleagues, whose primary interest is 
in the continuing welfare of the ordi- 
nary working man and woman of the 
United States, I made many speeche 
pointing out the danger of the unsound 
economy policies being pursued which, il 
not restrained, would inevitably lead to a 
repetition of our post-World War I eco- 
nomic collapse, with its widespread un- 
employment and demoralization. In 
this regard, I filed House Resolution No. 
698, calling upon Congress to take effec- 
tive action against the spread of infla- 








tion and the unwarranted high cost of 
living. 

Unfortunately, no substantial legisla- 
tion Was enacted to protect our people 
who continue to be victims of our cur- 
rent-day inflationary and exorbitant 
price levels, and my attempts to preserve 
decent living standards for our citizens 
shall not be relaxed. Economic collapse 
in this country would precipitate not 
only domestic upheaval, but also world 
despair. 

Third. Tax reduction: Believing that 
there is nothing of more import to the 
maintenance of the spirit and will of 
the American people to support the po- 
sition of world leadership that divine 
providence saw fit to place upon us than 
affording some remittance to our heavily 
burdened taxpayers, I voted for the tax 
reduction bill because it provided a small 
measure of relief to the people in the 
low-income bracket. However, it was 
and is my studied judgment that the bill 
was neither wholly adequate or equi- 
table. To explain my position, I should 
like to quote from the speech I made in 
the House during the debate on this is- 
sue: 

I wish to make it clear that I do not, by 
any means, think this bill goes far enough 
in removing the gross inequities of our tax 
system. A tax system should never he con- 
fiscatory, for such a system would destroy 
the incentive to work, to save, and to pro- 
gressively invest incomes. It is my opin- 
that the present bill does not insure 
these incentives to any individual and busi- 
nessmen to the extent that it should, and 
ant to emphasize my conviction that, at 
e earliest possible moment, in fairness to 
, American, the Congress should elim- 
inate the inequities still existing, in order 
to keep the American standard of living on 


a sound basis. 


Fourth. The Marshall plan: I sup- 
ported and voted for the so-called 
Marshall plan, because unquestionably 
the establishment of an economically 
stable Europe is a prerequisite condition 
to the continued maintenance of the 
civilization in which the American Way 
of life is rooted. 

After the hairbreadth rescue of the 
soul of Europe from Hitler’s deadly at- 
tack, it would be inconceivable to allow 
the collective European Christian con- 
sciousness and personality to disinte- 
erate and yield, in desperation, to the 
aggressor from the East. 

There is no doubt that the countries 
which participated in the Paris Confer- 
ence want to preserve their heritage of 
ree political institutions and the rule of 
law. To do so, they must recover from 
the economic and social effects of the 
war. 

The next few years can determine 
whether the countries of Europe will, in 
fact, be able to hold to their heritage. 
Economic collapse, spreading through 
Europe, could persuade the people of 
these countries to accept the counsel of 
despair that their basic wants of food 
and work can be met only by a subjection 
of their rights under law to totalitarian 
‘ontrol The countries of Europe are 
not yet in a position to fill for themselves 
their essential needs for food, fuel, and 
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materials to enable their industries to 
function adequately. They cannot pro- 
duce all these needs in Europe. Their 
exports cannot yet pay for them. They 
cannot purchase them from their de- 
pleted or exhausted capital reserves. A 
large part of the basic requirements for 
the western European countries can, at 
this time, only be met by United States 
aid. This presents to us a responsibility 
and a challenge. Western Europe looks 
to the United States for the extraor- 
dinary, yet temporary, support needed 
during these critical years to permit the 
regainment of economic vitality and en- 
vironment in which free institutions can 
persist. 

While I favored this extension of aid, 
I emphasized that the assurance of suc- 
cess of the program rests primarily on 
the determination of Europe to work out 
its own salvation with such help as the 
American people can give. There can be 
no success without wholehearted efforts 
on the part of the western European 
people themselves. 

Fifth. Labor’s legal and moral rights 
must be preserved: I opposed the so- 
called House omnibus labor bill, H. R. 
3020, for the reason that its admitted 
intention was to radically change the 
whole range of national labor-manage- 
ment policy built up in the past two de- 
cades and, in effect, abolish industry- 
wide bargaining. 

This proposal to weaken labor’s posi- 
tion at the bargaining table was placed 
before us at the very moment soaring 
prices and swollen profits threatened the 
Nation with an economic upheaval. It 
came at a time when management itself 
was, and is, aghast at its own gains, 
when the buying power of the Nation’s 
wage and salaried workers was, and still 
is, lagging dangerously. No one will 
deny that to maintain the fundamental 
stability of this Nation, it is imperative 
that we work out a sound economic bal- 
ance. A just and wise balance which 
will keep the wheels of industry turning 
at high levels of employment, produc- 
tion, and distribution. It is, to say the 
least, extremely unlikely that the way 
to security and abundance, to domestic 
peace and progress, lies along the path 
of reaction in punitive, not corrective, 
moves directed against all forms of labor 
security. 

To all intents and purposes the net re- 
sult of this measure, if pushed to its op- 
erative extremes, as will undoubtedly be 
attempted, will be to open up an area of 
confusion and controversy involving 
some 15,000,000 workers and disrupt the 
socially progressive move in sound labor- 
management relations that has been 
steadily advancing for the past 150 years. 
On this score it is interesting to observe 
that at recent congressional hearings 
many of those who had voice in the con- 
struction of this legislation advocated 
revision of its radical provisions and rec- 
ecmmended its punitive features be 
nullified. 

Sixth. Displaced Persons Act of 1948: 
One of the proudest of our American tra- 
ditions lies in the fact that this country 
gave harbor to the victims of religious 
and political persecution. The Pilgrim 


Fathers came to our shores for those very 
reasons. merica was built by refugees 
from foreign lands. Immigrant stock 
has helped make this country what it is 
today. One has only to think of his own 
friends and neighbors of Swedish, Polish, 
Lithuanian, Italian, Jewish, German, 
French, or other foreign descent, to real- 
ize how valuable it has been for us to 
have an admixture with the blood of 
other nations. We should not forget that 
this Nation itself was founded almost 
altogether by displaced persons. 

Because of these considerations I sup- 
ported and voted for the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948. Although it has many 
inequitable provisions, which must be 
corrected as soon as possible, it was still 
a step forward in assuming our just 
share of the responsibility to solve the 
whole problem of displaced persons and 
war refugees. 

The United States today is moving 
into the arena of world politics as a 
champion of the free people. In enact- 
ment of a displaced-persons admission 
law, we have improved our prestige for 
world leadership, by giving concrete 
proof of our concern for free peoples in 
affording them a chance to be free. 

Seventh. Federal workers’ pay in- 
creases. In my opinion, the best guar- 
anty against a turbulent America in 
these critical times is the extension of a 
fair living wage to all our workers both 
inside and outside of Government em- 
ploy. Our Government workers, who 
cannot bargain collectively for increased 
compensation or strike, must be provided 
for by congressional action. If this Gov- 
ernment is to uphold the tradition of 
efficient service administered by capable 
personnel, it must offer the employees 
wages comparable to other occupations 
of the same nature. 

In considering this legislation, multi- 
tudinous, authoritative, unchallenged 
comparative studies measuring the re- 
vised wage scale in private industry with 
the compensation levels of our Federal 
employees were presented to the Con- 
gress. These studies factually demon- 
strated the inequities existing, and I vot- 
ed in favor of salary increases for our 
Federal employees in order to help them 
meet personal and family cbligations 
with confidence and a high morale. 

Eighth. Selective service: No legisla- 
tive measure presented to the Congress 
caused a conscientious Representative 
more trying days and nights of study, 
research, and deliberation. With the un- 
enthusiastic but honest conviction that, 
in the light of increasingly tense world 
developments, it was an imperative meas- 


ure designed to preserve the peace and 
prevent war, I supported it. I pray God 
that the unsettled conditions dictating 


approval of this legislation will be dis- 
persed in the very near future by friendly 
negotiation, understanding, and agree- 
ment among the chief powers of the 
world and by the effective operation of 
the United Nations. 

Ninth. Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
and veterans’ legislation: It was my priv- 
ilege to Serve on the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee during this Eightieth 
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Congress. Four hundred and ninety- 
eight ‘bills and resolutions were referred 
the committee for consideration. The 
ull committee held 106 meetings and the 
scl eemaeiees 56 hearings. A total of 
56 bills, 1 House joint resolution, 1 House 
concurrent resolution, and 2 Senate bills 
were reported favorably to the House. 
“ps this number, 36 are now public laws, 
6 additional passed the House, and 1 was 
vetoed. 
Believing as I do that this country and 
this Government has a moral duty to 
prevent the visitation of hardship upon 
the widows and children of those who 
died in service, I supported measures to 
afford them increased allowances. The 


responsibility of providing every means 
of rehabilitation to our disabled veterans 
is undeniable and I favored the measures 
designed to assist them in taking their 
rig ehtful place in our national life. Re- 
newing the opportunities of which the 
average veteran was denied, by reason of 


his war service, is only the repayment of 
a just debt, and I voted for those bills 
Vv vhic h would enable the veteran to pur- 

ie his college and on-the-job training 
without extreme sacrifice and depriva- 
tion. It is my personal judgment that 
ane ee legislation to encourage the 

ar veteran to return to and continue in 
a normal way of life is decidedly in the 
public interest and an investment in the 
democratic preservation of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, appreciating time limita- 
tions, a general listing of other measures 
I favored and supported would include 
the following: 

Continuation of the school-lunch pro- 
gram, reciprocal-trade-agreement ex- 
tension, unification of the armed forces, 
establishment of a National Science 
Foundation to encourage scientific re- 
search and to advance national health, 
Hou ing and Rent Act, to extend and 
increase pensions and annuities to our 
retired workers of limited income, social- 
security expansion, appropriation to the 
Farmers Home Administration, long- 
range farm program, protective meas- 
ures for the preservation of small busi- 
ness, provisions for small business to be 
given a fair share of defense contracts, 
ap propriation for soil conservation and 
research of natural resources, continua- 
tion of the Federal-works program of 

ssistance in community planning and 
developments, United States participa- 
tion in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, resolutions to strengthen the 
United Nations, the law to facilitate the 
‘ Lami ssion ots ulien fiancées of war veter- 
ans, oleomargarine-tax repeal, continua- 


tion of Aicanie Energy Commission re- 
earch, anti-poll-tax bill, minimum-wage 
increase, equal-rights amendment, 4as- 
istance to Greece, Turkey, and China, 


he) 


and many ot! 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

No individual report of this kind could 
be considered complete without present- 
ing a compilation of the bills and resolu- 
tions personally introduced, and I am, 
therefore, pleased to enumerate them at 
this point: 


H. R. 2922, relief of Charles B. Feather- 
stone, Private Law 373, Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

H. R. 3154, to amend section 3045 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

H. R. 3565, to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
loans for the construction of low- and 
medium-cost homes for veterans. 

H. R. 3656, to permit holders of bonds 
issued under the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 to assign such bonds for the 
purpose of making payment on certain 
loans guaranteed under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

H. R. 3868, relief of Morris Gordon, 
and so forth. 

H. R. 4357, to raise the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 

H. R. 4358, to authorize the naturaliza- 
tion of parents of veterans without re- 
gard to certain requirements of the nat- 
uralization laws. 

H. R. 4359, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, for the purpose 
of permitting States, and political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities thereof, 
to secure coverage for their officers and 
employees under the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance provisions of such act. 

H. R. 4360, to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

H. R. 4361, to amend the Articles of 
War, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4362, to provide for the payment 
of retroactive death pension to widows 
and children of veterans after 7 years’ 
continued and unexplained absence. 

H. R. 4363, to empower the Supreme 
Court of the United States to promulgate 
a code of ethics for attorneys at law 
practicing before the district courts of 
the United States. 

H. R. 4436, to establish a Federal Com- 
mission for the Physically Handicapped, 
to define its duties, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 5674, to enable States and their 
agencies and political subdivisions to 
plan for the construction of public works. 

House Joint Resolution 375, authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to pro- 
claim an annual National Rededication 
to Marriage Week. 

H. R. 6743, to provide for the recall of 
officers to active duty for: purposes of 
rehospitalization and evaluation. 

H. R. 6744, to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of 
the armed forces who suffer disability or 
death from injuries incurred while en- 
gaged in active-duty training for periods 
of less than 30 days or while engaged in 
inactive-duty training. : 

House Resolution 698, calling upon 
Congress to take effective action against 
the spread of inflation and the high cost 
of living. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago, following my 
release from active military service, I 
oresented my qualifications to the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District in 
Massachusetts for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing them in the United 
Siates Conysyess. 
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No man could have helped being deeply 
inspired and gratified by the confidence 
the people of the district demonstrateg 
in electing me as their National Repre. 
sentative to the Eightieth Congress. 

Since the day of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of Congressman, I have worked 
conscientiously to justify that confidence 
and trust. 

The full facilities of my office have 
been energetically and courteously ex- 
tended, at all times, for personal service 
to my constituents. I have cooperated. 
on every occasion, with the community 
agencies, social, fraternal, and racial] or- 
ganizations of my district in the promo- 
tion of their various objectives. 

The expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people I represent and a thorough 
study of the issues involved, have been 
the foundation of my judgment and ac- 
tion on legislation to advance the best 
interests of my district and the Nation. 

I am happy to present this necessarily 
brief résumé of my congressional record 
on domestic and foreign legislative meas- 
ures to my people, as the basis for my re- 
spectful request for reelection as United 
States Representative to the Eighty-first 
Congress, from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 





Farm Price-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now perfectly clear that the Republicans 
do not intend to pass legislation to con- 
trol high prices. The Republicans have 
refused to accept the President’s infla- 
tion-control program, for to do so would 
mean putting a ceiling on profits—and 
that is against the basic tenets of the 
Republican philosophy. 

The Republicans are spending thei 
time in this special session cooking up 
excuses to dish out to the American peo- 
ple for the inflation for which they ar 
largely responsible and about which they 
now refuse to do anything. 

One of the excuses that they art 
trumping up and preparing to plant 
carefully in the cities is that the farm 
price-support program is responsibie for 
high prices. To be sure, they will con- 
fine this argument to the cities—it would 
not go down with the farmers 

Just what is the farm price-support 
program? 

The price-support program is a mini- 
mum wage in agriculture. Congress de- 
cides what the lowest prices will be on 
certain given commodities and guaran- 
tees the farmer a floor under these mini- 
mum prices. If prices in the market fall 
below the minimum prices set by Con- 
gress, the Government comes to the 
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rescue of the farmer to the degree that it 
has been authorized to do so by Congress. 

The price-support program was orig- 
inally a part of the general program for 
economic recovery that was initiated by 
the Democratic administration after it 
took office in 1933. The original pro- 
eyam was one of insuring farmers 
against economic disaster—against the 
mistakes and tragedies of the twenties. 

Price support initiated in the thirties 
was a farm insurance program against 
another depression such as hit the 
farmer in the last Republican adminis- 
tration. 
In the past the farmer had no pro- 
tection against economic ups and downs. 
If he had a poor crop he went broke be- 
cause he could not produce enough to 
cover his expenses. High prices in the 
city resulting from scarcity somehow 
never got back to his pocket. If hehada 
bumper crop, then he had to sell at low 
prices because there was more than peo- 
ple needed. The farm-support program 
delivered the farmer of America out of 
the clutches of the city speculator. 

You see, Mr. Speaker, the big manu- 
facturer can cut his production in order 
to held up his prices when he sees trouble 
ahead—sees his market shrinking. The 
individual farmer cannot do that. If he 
cuts his production he goes broke and 
hits the road as a migrant. 

For example, between 1929 and 1933 
auto production dropped 80 percent but 
auto prices dropped only 16 percent. 
Between 1929 and 1933 iron and steel 
production dropped 83 percent but iron 
and steel prices dropped only 20 percent. 

In this same period—which you will 
remember, Mr. Speaker, was the period 
of the depression years—while agricul- 
tural production dropped only 6 percent 
agricultural prices fell 63 percent. 

This tells the story, Mr. Speaker, and 
shows why the Democrats initiated the 
price-support program, and why the Re- 
publicans have continued to support it. 
It was worked out by a Democratic ad- 
ministration so that the farmer could 
go ahead and produce without fear that 
his production would land him in the 
poor house, 

The price-support program is a defla- 
tionary influence in that it is an incen- 
tive to production. 

In other words, price support does not 
hold prices up any more than a para- 
chute on an aviator holds himgup when 
he is flying in his airplane. The price- 
support program, like a parachute, is a 

fety device that reassures the farmer 
against a possible crack-up. The Re- 
publicans are trying to blame the high 
number on the altimeter on the para- 
chute. 

The price-support program remained 
on an insurance basis until 1941 when 
it became imperative to greatly increase 
agricultural production if we were to 
haye enough food to feed ourselves and 
help those countries under our lend- 
lease program who were resisting the 
Germans. At that time price support 
levels were substantially increased to en- 
courage maximum production. Farm- 
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ers were assured they would continue to 
have price supports at these relatively 
high levels until they had had time to 
reconvert their operations to peacetime 
conditions. 

We are now operating under price- 
support legislation that will expire Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. The Republicans, who 
write and control all legislation that 
comes to the floor, brought in and passed 
virtually the same price-support program 
for next year as the one under which we 
are now operating. It begins January 
1, 1949, and runs to January 1, 1950. 

In other words, they passed the price- 
support program for next year with 
minimum prices for farmers pegged, in 
the great majority, at the same level 
they have been pegged for the last 2 
years. And they did this at the same 
time that they were preparing to tell 
the city folk that this program is re- 
sponsible for the high price of food. 

But the Republicans went even further 
than this in their endorsement of the 
price-support program. The night he- 
fore they closed up Congress to go to 
their convention in Philadelphia, be- 
tween 4:30 and 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they brought to the floor of the 
House another price-support program 
from the Senate to begin—when do you 
think?—in 1950 and to continue until— 
when do you think—forever! 

The Republicans were so eager to make 
the farmers of America think they were 
their friends that they wrote and passed 
a price-support program that would take 
effect a year and a half from now. 

One would think that Congress was 
going to take a sabbatical. 

At the same time they were using price 
supports as an excuse for high prices, 
they were breaking their necks to prove 
to the farmers that price supports would 
be continued under a Republican admin- 
istration, if elected, just as they had un- 
der this Republican Congress. 

This attempt to decorate the Philadel- 
phia convention in colors appealing to 
the farmers was put through, as I said, 
between 4:30 and 5 in the morning on 
the last night of the session—put 
through without the House Committee 
on Agriculture having held any hearings 
on the bill or having been given an op- 
portunity to even look at it. 

So, we see, Mr. Speaker, that no one 
seriously proposes to upset the confidence 
the farmers derive from this insurance 
even if some are going to harangue about 
it in this coming campaign. 

I do not believe it is generally realized, 
Mr. Speaker, that price supports do not 
cover all commodities. 

They first covered only the six basic 
commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco. 

When the war in Europe demanded a 
greater production of food, additional 
commodities were guaranteed a mini- 
mum price. They were known as the 
mandatory Steagall commodities—hogs, 
chickens, eggs, turkeys, milk (wholesale), 
butterfat, dry edible beans, dry field peas, 
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potatoes, sweetpotatoes, flaxseed, and 
soybeans. 


You will observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no price support on anything 
that goes into hamburger that has gone 
from 42 cents a pound to $1 a pound— 
whether you are talking about cow meat 
or horse meat. 

No, Mr. Speaker, price supports are 
not responsible for the high prices the 
housewife has to pay at the corner gro- 
cery store to feed her family. 

The following examples illustrate how 
far below the market prices the farmer 
receives are the minimum government- 
guaranteed prices: 

The average price 
farmer for wheat in 1947 was $2.31 a 
bushel. The support price was $1.84. 

The farmer received an average of 
$2.76 a bushel for corn in 1947. But the 
support price was only $1.35 a bushel. 

And now let us talk about hogs, Mr. 
Speaker. Every housewife knows what 
has happened to the price of pork chops, 
sausage, bacon, and ham since 1946. 

The Republicans need not think they 
can now cry “price supports” and thus 
escape their responsibility for the re- 
moval of price controls. , 

In 1947 the farmer received an aver- 
age of $20.10 per 100 pounds for hogs. 
The support price was far below this— 
$15.69 in the spring and $16.50 in the fall 


received by the 


of 1947. On last July 15, the farmers 
were receiving $25.80 per hundredweight 
for hogs. 


No, Mr. Speaker, the “support price” 
cry of some Republicans is not going to 
justify the failure of the Republican 
Party to do anything about the cost of 
food in this special session. 

We had the same price supports in 1946 
but the housewife was able to buy bacon 
for 42 cents a pound. Why? Because 
we had OPA and profits were kept with- 
in reasonable limits. The housewife was 
not left to the mercy of the profiteers. 
Today a pound of bacon costs 65 cents a 
pound for the cheapest grade at the 
cheapest chain store. A pound of pork 
chops in 1946 under OPA cost 38 cents. 
Today for that same pound of pork chops 
the housewife pays 85 cents. A pound 
of sausage under OPA was 45 cents. To- 
day, it is 65 cents. And so it goes. I 
will not even mention the cost of ham 
today, Mr. Speaker, the figures are too 
frightening. 

Those who are responsible for remov- 
ing price controls before our economy 
was ready for it are responsible for the 
high prices the housewife has to pay for 
her food today, and not the price-sup- 
port program. The prices the farmer re- 
ceives are above the Government-guar- 
anteed prices on everything except pota- 
toes, and occasionally eggs. 

LET’S TALK ABOUT POTATOES, MR. SPEAKER 


Let us talk about potatoes, Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1946. At every turn the consumer is 
fed the story of potatoes as the reason 
that he has to pay 50 percent more for 
his food today than he did in 1946 under 
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OPA. Just what is this story of 
potatoes? 
Early in the war the Government 


asked farmers to increase their produc- 
tion of potatoes in order to insure an 
adequate food supply in this country and 
raised the guaranteed minimum price 
they were to receive. At that time the 
Government agreed to support the price 
of potatoes at not less than 90 percent of 
parity. 

In 1946, due to unusually favorable 
weather conditions and improved pro- 
Guction techniques, farmers produced 
100,000,000 bushels of potatoes more 
than they had ever produced before. We 
found ourselves in 1946 with a crop of 
potatoes over and above what was need- 
ed or could be consumed, with the result 
that the price of potatoes dropped, and 
dropped below the minimum price guar- 
anteed by Congress to the farmers. 

The Government—Agricultural De- 
partment—was forced to buy large 
quantities of potatoes, because the Con- 
gress has passed legislation authorizing 
it to do just that if the price of potatoes 
dropped below a certain level. In this 
way farmers were saved from going 
broke. 

Some potatoes were unavoidably lost 
because of prohibitive freight charges, 
but no potatoes were wasted or de- 
stroyed until all possible outlets had 
been utilized. The Government ex- 
hausted all possible means of using the 
potatoes. They were used for cattle 
feed, starch, flour, glucose, the school- 
lunch program; a small amount of po- 
tatoes were exported, and some potatoes 
were used to make alcohol. 

The Government sold the potatoes it 
bought up from the farmers to private 
industry at the best price it could get, 
and industry then converted the pota- 
toes into the above-mentioned commod- 
ities. The Government paid the farmer 
the support price and then took the loss 
between that support price and what 
private industry would pay for the 
potatoes. 

But we are talking about 1946, Mr. 
Speaker, the year at which the Repub- 
licans like to point since the Demo- 
crats set the price-support figure for 
1946. But what about 1947 and 1948, 
Mr. Speaker, years when the Republicans 
had the votes to cut the support price of 
potatoes? 

It is now perfectly apparent that with 
improved production techniques the 
minimum price for potatoes is pegged too 
high. Did the Republicans lower this 
minimum price in this Congress? They 
did not. They extended it to cover the 
entire crop of 1948, even though it is to 
be marketed in 1949. They fail to in- 
clude this fact when they talk about po- 
tatoes. 

The answer to the potato story, Mr. 
Speaker, is this. If the voters object to 
the Government’s buying up potatoes, 
they ought to direct their complaints 
to the Eightieth Congress who insisted 


on continuing, beyond the date when it 
would have otherwise expired, manda- 
tory support of potatoes at 90 percent 
of parity, after it was obvious that this 
support price in view of increased pro- 
duction was too high. 
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Mr. Speaker, the following chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture 
gives the price received by farmers and 
support levels in 1947-48, the year in 
which the tremendous increase in the 
cost of food has taken place: 


Prices received by farmers and support-price levels, United States, 1947-48 
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1 Not yet announced. 
? Commodity not being marketed. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


You will notice, Mr. Speaker, that in 
this chart, with the exception of dried 
prunes and beans, there are no supports 
under fruits and vegetables, yet the 
housewife pays 16 percent more for her 
fruits and vegetables in the corner 
grocery store than she did a year ago. 

Under OPA in 1946 a housewife could 
buy a good leg of lamb for 39 cents a 
pound. The cheapest leg of lamb today 
in the lowest-priced chain store costs 
75 cents. 

There is no price support under lamb, 
Mr. Speaker. 

In 1946, under OPA, a family could 
enjoy a porterhouse steak. It could be 
had for 49 cents a pound. The cheapest 
grade of porterhouse today cannot be 
had for less than 89 cents. Steak was 
priced out of the average family’s budget 
months ago. And so were lamb chops, 
leg of lamb, and rib roast. 

There are no price supports under beef 
and lamb, Mr. Speaker. 

The Government does not export beef 
or lamb, either, Mr. Speaker. That is 
another Republican myth that needs 
exploding. 

We do not export any meat that Amer- 
icans like to eat under our ERP program, 
Mr. Speaker. What we do export is a 
little horse meat. But that is not our 
most-inflated commodity. It is not 
horse meat over which the American 
housewife is concerned. 


EXPORTS 

Mr. Speaker, while we are talking 
about exports I think we had better have 
a few figures on the subject. 

Before the war we exported about 2.6 
percent of the United States’ food sup- 
ply. We exported in 1947, 8.7 percent 
of our food supply. 

In 1948 it is estimated that we will 
export at a rate of about 7 percent of 
our food supply. 

Sixty to sixty-five percent of the total 
export tonnage is wheat. Fifteen to 
twenty percent is in other grains. In 
other words, from 75 to 85 percent ol 
the total export tonnage is in grain. 

It is important to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the total food production in 1948 is 
about onégthird greater than the prewar 
average. It is therefore ridiculous to as- 
sume that exports have had a serious im- 
pact on the domestic price structure. 

The fact remains that prices are high 
and someone has to blame somebody. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that if the Republicans were really 
against price supports, why did they Keep 
us until 5 o’clock in the morning ex- 
tending price supports indefinitely into 
the future? 

I am inserting a table which shows the 
increase in foods at the corner grocery 
store since price controls were removed 
in 1946. The table also indicates the 
relative importance of these foods in the 
family’s market basket. 
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Average retail prices of foods, 1935-39, June 1946, November 1947, and June 1948 


See 
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The Call of the Special Session and the 
Program Recommended for Enactment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to say a few words with respect 
to President Truman’s call of this special 
session of Congress and the program he 
has recommended for enactment. 

The time, the place, and the circum- 
stances under which President Truman 
publicly announced that he would recon- 
vene Congress in this special session made 
it obvious to the vast majority of the 
American people, regardless of political 
faith, that he was using the extraor- 
dinary constitutional power vested in 
him to convene Congress for emergency 
purposes solely as a political maneuver. 
The political purpose of this extraor- 
dinary action of Mr. Truman was con- 
firmed by the broad scope and far-reach- 
ing character of the proposals embodied 
in his message to Congress. There was 
very little in his message of an emergency 
nature, He even included the many pro- 





posals which the Democratic adminis- 
trations over the last 14 years have failed 
to enact when they were in complete 
control of the Government with over- 
whelming majorities in both the House 
and the Senate. 

It was not the public interest that 
prompted Mr. Truman to call us into this 
extroardinary session. Were he really 
interested in the various measures he 
mentioned in his message, he surely 
would have told us that he expected 
Congress to remain in session all sum- 
mer to deal with these various matters. 
As a matter of fact, during the crucial 
weeks of the close of the regular session, 
Mr. Truman himself made a so-called 
nonpolitical trip across the country to 
try to save his waning political fortunes. 
It is perfectly evident to me, as I am 
sure it is to the people of my district, 
that the only emergency that prompted 
Mr. Truman to reconvene Congress at 
no little expense to the taxpayers is the 
emergency with respect to his political 
future. 

Mr. Truman’s political purpose was 
further confirmed by the fact that when 
Congress reconvened and our committees 
began consideration of his various 
recommendations, the administration of- 
ficials themselves had not yet worked 
out the details with respect to those 
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recommendations and were not prepared 
to testify. It was only after consider- 
able delay and some pressure from the 
Congress itself that the administration 
officials appeared before the committees. 
When they did appear, their testimony 
represented a confusion of ideas and 
directly conflicting opinions as to what 
ought to be done. 

It is to the great credit of the Con- 
gress that we have not seen fit to allow 
such political considerations to influ- 
ence us in our decisions as to what should 
be done in the public interest. We have 
recognized that the rise in prices has 
brought grave hardship to many of our 
people. We have sought to deal with 
this problem in the American way. 

Mr. Truman is really not concerned 
about the inflationary spiral. He al- 
ready has many legal powers under ex- 
isting law which he could have exercised 
many months ago toward relieving the 
inflationary pressure on the demand side 
of the price equation. For example, 
President Truman already has the power 
to limit consumer credit, but he has 
never seen fit to exercise it. It is also 
a significant fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has never exercised the 
power it has with respect to reserve re- 
quirements in the case of the Federal 
Reserve banks of Chicago and New York 
City—the two largest banking cities in 
the United States. 

Every reputable economist agrees that 
the inflationary situation that confronts 
the country is due in large part to the 
loose fiscal policies of the administration 
of the last several years. Government 
spending and deficit financing have been 
major contributing factors. Yet in the 
very message that Mr. Truman gives lip 
service to the dangers of inflation, he 
proposes a program which would in- 
crease Government spending. He pro- 
poses a program which would increase 
our annual Federal budget to at least 


$60,000,000,000. In other words, however 
meritorious the specific proposals in 


themselves may be, his over-all program 
would tend to increase inflation. The 
only method by which he believes prices 
can be controlled is by the institution of 
the OPA, which he himself at one time 
characterized as police-state methods 
and which he himself at one time pub- 
licly stated should never be employed in 
a free, peacetime economy. 

He would have us believe that there 
can be a selective price-control system 
and doubtless there are many people 
who believe that such a system would be 
workable. I personally disagree. If you 
control the price of steel, you must nec- 
esSarily control the wages of the steel 
workers and control the price of all of 
the materials that enter into the finished 
steel product. If you control the price 
of bread, you must necessarily control 
the price of wheat or perhaps some other 
grain that may be used in the production 
of bread. In short, Mr. Speaker, every- 
one knows that the unorthodox method 
of controlling prices such as proposed by 
President Truman must necessarily 
mean the complete regimentation of our 
whole economy. Our past experience 
has already demonstrated that such 
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methods tend to retard production and 
in the end create stagnation of the great 
productive powers that we have in this 
great, free country. 

I would like to say a word or two with 
respect to the question of housing, as 
this seems to be the second major point 
in the President’s message. That there 
is a housing shortage no one can deny, 
and this is particularly true in the city 
areas. The question is not whether 
there is a housing shortage, but what is 
the best procedure for solving this im- 
mediate problem. 

President Truman would have the peo- 
ple believe that it is due to the failure of 
this Congress that our people, and espe- 
cially our veterans to whom we Owe so 
much, are unable to obtain adequate 
housing accommodations. But the facts 
should speak for themselves. In 1946 
only 473,800 dwelling units were com- 
pleted. At that time the New Deal was 
operating under its so-called emergency 
housing program. It was a system of 
controls and regulations. It proved to 
be a failure. Because of this failure, 
the houses that the people need today are 
not available. 

The significant fact is that in 1947, 
after this Congress removed all of these 
New Deal controls and regulations, the 
number of housing units completed in 
that year was a:most twice the number 
completed in 1946. And, Mr. Speaker, 
this year no less than 1,000,000 dwelling 
units will be built. This is the largest 
number of dwelling units constructed in 
any 1 year in the whole history of the 
United States. 

t is true that the houses now being 
built are beyond reach of the pocketbook 
of the average man. I am inclined to 
believe that by appropriate amendments 
to existing law and sound administra- 
tion it can be possible for the Federal 
Government to aid in making low-cost 
housing units available to the average 
man. This can be done through private 
enterprise and it can be done without 
the large Government expenditures out 
of limited funds. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
somewhat proud of the manner in which 
we have approached both of these funda- 
mental problems during this special ses- 
sion. We have not allowed political 
considerations to influence our decisions. 
We have refused to follow the course of 
political expediency. We have rejected 
New Deal panaceas. We have sought to 
follow that course which in the long run 
will best serve the interests of our people. 

I think this much should be added. 
The people must recognize that the fail- 
ures of the Truman administration itself 
and the administrations which preceded 
it in the field of foreign affairs have 
necessitated unanticipated expenditures 
for national defense. If I recall cor- 
rectly, and it so happens I am privileged 
to serve on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the expenditures and contract 
authorizations for defense purposes for 
the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 will exceed 
$24,000,000,000. We are glad to make 
the sacrifices necessary that we may 
have security in an unsettled world. 
The fact that we have never realized per- 
manent peace is due in no small measure 
to the lack of direction, the bungling, and 


the vacillations of the incompetent 
Democratic administrations, past and 
present. Moreover, we are making ex- 
tensive shipments of goods abroad in a 
foreign-aid program. Without regard 
to the merits of the program or to its 
wisdom, the fact is that this program has 
added to the inflationary pressure on 
both the demand side and the supply side 
of the price equation. In other words, 
we have this large foreign. demand for 
our goods, and at the same time we have 
a limited supply in the United States. 
This program was recommended by 
President Truman and adopted by the 
Congress because of an apparent con- 
viction that it was necessary to meet the 
spread of communism. But it must be 
said that Russia today would not occupy 
the important place it does in the world 
were it not for the failure of the present 
Administration and its predecessors to 
deal effectively with this problem during 
the war and in the days following. 

In his demagogic fashion, President 
Truman has tried to make it appear that 
corporation profits are exorbitant. He 
has recommended that the old excess- 
profits tax law be reenacted. This is 
the very law that former Secretary of 
the Treausry Vinson himself stated be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
was a drag on production. I have not 
had occasion to examine all the figures 
with respect to corporate profits. I have 
seen a sufficient number of them to know 
that in terms of dollars they are larger 
this year than in the previous years. 
What is overlooked, however, is that the 
purchasing power of the dollar, not only 
with respect to individuals, but also with 
respect to corporations, is considerably 
less than in previous years. The dollar 
figure is not in itself a true measure. 
It must be taken into account that to 
attain an expanding production new 
plants must be built and new facilities 
constructed. The replacement value of 
practically every plant in the United 
States is today considerably greater than 
it was yesterday. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Truman’s recommendation 
in this instance and in so many other 
instances is purely political. It seems 
to me that he is willing to sacrifice the 
public welfare in the interest of political 
expediency. He is more interested in 
the political consequences’ of his recom- 
mendations than in the economic re- 
sults. I am constrained to say that it 
is my view that this special session of 
Congress and the various recommenda- 
tions of President Truman make it clear 
that it is political power and not the 
public interest that guides his actions. 





American Growth—Answer to the Soviets 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, one of the 


familiar Russian slogans in the Soviet 
Union’s unending propaganda campaign 
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against the capitalist world is the oft- 
repeated slander that the United Stato: 
has reached the end of its Productive 
growth. Borrowing the theory advanceq 
by some New Deal “economists” in the 
1930’s, they have asserted repeatedly tha: 
America’s “frontiers have been ex- 
hausted,” that we had reached the point 
of diminishing returns and that hence. 
forth our economy could be sustaineg 
only by resort to heavy Government 
spending. 

This line of reasoning is hardly in 
keeping with the revelations just pub- 
lished by our Census Bureau. In the 8 
years since 1940, the population of the 
three Pacific Coast States of California. 
Washington, and Oregon has risen by 
some 40 percent. An increase in factory 
building throughout the war years has 
lifted the productive capacity of the 
South and West by 100 percent. New 
metal and chemical industries along the 
Pacific coast have altered greatly th: 
whole economy of the West, and it is 
clear from plans already being explored 
that still greater developments may take 
place within the near future in the de- 
velopment of steel and fabricating units 
throughout the Northwest. 

Certainly, this huge increase in popu- 
lation in the West, achieved without dis- 
rupting the established economy of other 
sectors of the Nation, points to a con- 
tinuous frontier of industrial growth. 
America’s future is as unlimited as the 
ingenuity of its pecple and their desire 
for a better, more satisfying life for 
every Man, woman, and child here and 
throughout the world. 





Teachers’ Lobby 


—_——.. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I wish to include the following 
article from the Democrat of August 
1948, and an editorial from the St. Loui 
Star-Times of August 5, 1948: 

[From the Democrat of August 1948] 


Facts Resut DEWEY SLUR—TEACHERS’ LOBBY 
Spent Onty $5,377—Yer GOP NOMINEE 
Cattep It Most Vicrous aNp Now MaAltn- 
TAINS STRANGE SILENCE 


America’s school teachers—described by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey as being “the most 
vicious lobby in the country’—spent exactly 
$5,377 during 1947 trying to sell Congress 
on support of legislation giving Federal 
financial assistance to the Nation’s public 
schools. 

Disclosed this week by Washington news- 
men who went into congressional records to 
produce the sworn expense statement of the 
National Education Association, principal 
spokesmen for the country’s classroom edu- 
cators, the $5,377 expense item was sharp re- 
buttal of Governor Dewey's denunciation of 
the lobbying activities of teachers. Gov- 
ernor Dewey had earlier labeled the teachers 
as a lobby “worse than the liquor lobby, 
worse than the oil lobby” while speaking be- 


4 
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fore the national governors’ conference at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


CONTRAST IN SPENDING 


By way of contrast with the small sum ex- 
pended by the teachers—a sum that included 
salary of their national legislative represent- 
ative—lobbies of big business interests spend 
a hui rer The Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., lobbying princi- 
pally a= the Taft-Hartley Labor Act and for 
tax reductions on large incomes, spent 
$460,908 in 1947. The power lobby, through 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, expended $256,742 in the same period. 

The real estate lobby, generally credited 
with blocking House action on the long-range 
T-E-W housing bill, spent $213,022 through 
two different groups, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and the National 
Home and Property Owners Foundation. 

DEWEY IS SILENT 

Meanwhile Governor Dewey, in the seclu- 

n of his country estate in New York State, 
kept strangely silent as the controversy over 
nis teacher-slurring remarks boiled across 

e country and into far-away Alaska. From 





W press secretary came one word— 
rubbish”—in reply to growing demands that 
Governor Dewey issue a formal statement af- 
firming or denying remarks attributed to him. 
First of the governors to publicly chal- 
lenge Governor Dewey for these statements 
Gov. Herbert B. Maw, of Utah. Another 
governor, Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, con- 
firmed, when questioned from Washington, 
the statement of Governor Maw. 
Governor Gruening said that Dewey de- 
d “the teachers’ lobby is the worst of 


all lobbies.” 
Previously Governor Maw had reported 
that Dewey called the teachers’ lobby 


Dewey’s remarks were made June 15 at the 
ernors’ conference in Portsmouth, N. H. 
New York Governor’s statements were 
revealed first by Drew Pearson, a syndicated 
mnist. 

Governor Gruening said that Dewey told 
members of the governors’ conference he 
thought the time had come to launch a coun- 
ter campaign against what Dewey called the 
teachers’ lobby. 

“Dewey described it as the worst of all 
lobbies * * * the only lobby I’ve ever 

| trouble with in New York,” Gruening 
tated 
Amplifying this startling remark, the New 
<« Governor said that the taxpayers were 
receiving only 30 cents’ value of every dollar 
pent on education. To support this amaz- 
ing contention, Governor Dewey went on to 
declare that teachers worked only 40 weeks 
year, and a 5-day week at that. He said he 
knew that the teachers’ lobby was invading 
the various States when their legislatures 
were in session ‘propagating the lie that they 
re underpaid and that the States were not 
doing a job for them.’ 


MET OPPOSITION 


“After making these statements, Governor 
Dewey asked the governors to engage in a 

unterattack to ‘expose the lobby.’ To this 
proposal several governors, including Warren, 
of California; Mabry, of New Mexico; and 
Hunt, of Wyoming, objected most vigorously. 
the matter was then dropped.” 

Following Governor Gruening’s statement, 
Governor Maw suggested that Dewey tell par- 
ticipants in the discussions of the teacher’s 
lobby at an executive session of the Gover- 
hors’ Conference that they are released from 
.ny secrecy obligation imposed on them. 

“I cannot believe that Governor Dewey 
wishes to have other Governors feel bound 
to keep his remarks secret while the New 
fork Governor is busy issuing denials of ac- 
curate versions of his remarks. * * * 

“But the public will be deprived of the 
Complete story unless Governor Dewey re- 
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leases those present from any obligations to 
remain silent on his statements. 

“If Governor Dewey will take this action, 
I will be able to amplify considerably the 
Governor's position on schools and the teach- 
ing profession, and I am certain that other 
Governors will be able todo the same. Mean- 
time, I shall limit my remarks on this issue 
to the statements made by Governor Dewey 
in public prior to the executive session.” 

Both Governor Gruening and Governor 
Maw stated that Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, disagreed with Governor Dewey when 
the New Yorker attacked America’s teachers. 

But Governor Warren has refused to com- 
ment on Dewey’s statements or on his argu- 
ment with Dewey over the charges against 
the teachers. 


TRUMAN VERSUS DEWEY ON EDUCATION 


President Truman and Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey have different ideas about education 
in the United States. 

The President recognizes the need for bet- 
ter educational facilities and better salaries 
for teachers. 

But Governor Dewey thinks efforts by 
teachers to increase their salaries are 
“vicious.” 

Here are the remarks of the two men: 

President Truman 


The President said in a speech June 14, 
1948: 

“I appointed a commission to make a sur- 
vey of the educational situation in this coun- 
try. That commission made a formidabie 
report, and pointed out exactly what the con- 
ditions in the schools in this country are 
today; and I made a recommendation to the 
Congress that the Federal Government make 
a contribution to the support of the schools 
of the Nation. 

“No action. No action. It’s the most dis- 
graceful thing in this country that the teach- 
ers * * * are not adequately paid. There 
are conditions in nearly all public schools in 
the country where the tecaher has so many 
pupils under her care that she doesn’t have 
time to learn all their names. Something 
must be done about that.” 


Governor Dewey 


The day after President Truman spoke in 
Los Angeles Governor Dewey said at the an- 
nual Governor’s conference in New Hamp- 
shire: 

“It (the teachers’ lobby) is the most vicious 
in the Nation today. If it isn’t stepped on 
now, it will destroy the Nation. 

“It’s worse than the power lobby, the real- 
estate lobby, the oil lobby, the liquor lobby, 
and a lot of others.” 

Note: In 1947, lobbyists reported they 
spent $5,000,009 in attempting to influence 
Congress. The National Education Associa- 
tion, the lobby to which Governor Dewey 
was referring, said its legislative-Federal re- 
lations division spent only $5,377 last year— 
about 1 percent of all lobbying expenditures 
reported to Congress. 

It is surprising that Dewey and Warren 
ended up on the same ticket since they are 
known to disagree violently on this question. 


—_ 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
August 5, 1948] 


DEWEY AND THE TEACHERS 


The Democratic National Committee sniffs 
fair game in the alleged remarks of Governor 
Dewey about the Nation’s teachers at the 
recent governor’s conference. Despite de- 
nials, it is quoting two participants in the 
conference as saying that the New York gov- 
ernor called the teachers’ lcbby “the most 
vicicus in the Nation today” and charged it 
with “propagating the lie that they (the 
teachers) are underpaid.” 

The governors quoted—Herbert Maw, of 
Utah, and Ernest Gruening, of Alaska—are 
Democrats, of course, and some allowance 
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can be made for partisan interpretation of a 
situation that can make presidential cam- 
paign material. Their readiness to go into 
detail, however, makes it hard for Mr. Dewey’s 
followers to insist that they are taiking about 
something that never took place. Mr. Gruen- 
ing says Governor Dewey asked the other 
governors to join in a campaign to expose 
the lobby and names several governors who 
objected. 

The desire of the Dewey camp to avoid an 
airing of the incident—if it took place—is 
understandable. Politicians are extremely 
wary about being placed on record against 
demands for betterment of schools and the 
lot of the teachers. Silence in this instance, 
however, is not doing Mr. Dewey any good. 
As a matter of fact, the teachers’ lobby, like 
any other lobby, should be subject to wide- 
open discussion. If it is overplaying its 
hand, it should be checked. 

Far better for Mr. Dewey, it would seem, 
would be a detailed statement of just what 
he said or meant to say and why he said it 
As matters stand, he is vulnerable to the 
Democrats’ charge that he is unsympathetic 
with teachers’ demands. That would cost 
him some support in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. But more important is the way an in- 
cident of this kind can be built into a charge 
that he lacks the candor and courage that 
Americans look for in a national leader. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Annexation of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
August 12 is a significant date in the 
lives of the people of Hawaii and of the 
continental United States. 

Fifty years ago, on August 12, 
the Republic of Hawaii became an 
American Territory. At high noon on 
that day, the flag of the Hawaiian Na- 
tion was hauled down the flagpole over 
Tolani Palace in Honolulu and the Stars 
and Stripes raised in its place. With a 
few simple words, Sanford B. Dole, Ha- 
waii’s first President, yielded to United 
States Minister Sewell “the sovereignty 
and public property of the ‘Haw aiian 
Islands.” The U. S. S. Philadeiphia in 
Honululu Harbor fired a 21l-gun salute, 
and the act was completed. 

This ceremony solemnized the action 
of Congress a month earlier, when it ap- 
proved a joint resolution authorizing the 
cession. 

It is interesting to look back and see 
what Congress then felt about this step 
which extended America’s frontier 2,400 
miles into the Pacific and brought under 
the American flag one of the most stra- 
tegic areas in the world. 

One of the arguments that was 
brought against annexation during the 
congressional debate was that the 
boundaries of the United States had al- 
ready been determined and that the ad- 
dition of new territory would destroy the 
compactness of the Union. It was an old 
argument that had been used every time 
an addition to the Thirteen Original 


1898, 
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States had been proposed, as Mr. Henry, 
of Indiana, pointed out. 
Not one argument— 


Mr. Henry said— 
has been advanced in the course of this de- 
bate against annexation that was not made 
when former annexations of territory were 
under consideration. 

Grave statesmen then, as now, insisted 
that the boundaries of the United States 
should not be extended, that compactness of 
territory was necessary, that it would not do 
to annex any territory where the inhabitants 
were not homogeneous and suited to Ameri- 
can citizenship, that to commence the exten- 
sion of our boundaries meant aggrandize- 
ment and would surely weaken the bonds of 


our Union. A careful perusal of the past will 
soon satisfy anyone that in the opposition 
to this resolution nothing new has been 


developed. 

Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, added: 

The ultimate annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States is not a new 
question. Every President except one for 
half a century has notified the nations of the 
earth that the people of these islands could 
never unite their destinies with any nation 


except our Own. 


Because of Hawaii’s mixed population 
some objected that the people of Hawaii 
would not fit into the American pattern 
of culture. 

Mr. Pearce, of Missouri, replied: 

The contention, therefore, that there is 

ny al physical, moral or intellec- 
between the people who can 
e regarded permanent residents of the 
Islands and the people of the 
no more valid than the early 
ontention that the people of Louisiana, 

New Mexico, and California would 
coalesce with the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation of the Original States. 


States ic 
i i 





As further evidence of the essentially 
American character of the islands at that 
date Mr. Henry declared that Hawaii’s 
well-managed and as 


SCNOOIS are as 


prosperous as in any American commu- 
nity, and compare favorably with those 
of the grand old State of Pennsylvania.” 


Mr. Alexander, of New York, offered 
this observation: 
For 70 years they have bee. living under 


the influences of American Civilization. 
They speak and study our language; the Stars 
and Stripes are as familiar as their own flag; 
their laws are copied from those of the 


United States; their rulers, whether under 
the Crown or the Republic, have been largely 
of American birth or ancestry; they know and 

nl J ed States money; the English is 
the language of their courts and the educated 
their holidays are the 
Fourth of July, Decoration Day, and Wash- 


1. TTy 
see Only & 


classe and among 


ingt ind Lincoln's birthdays. 

Outside the United States, there is no 
people so American, so closely allied with 
our institutions, and so well acquainted with 

ir history and our life. 


The strategic and commercial value of 
the mid-Pacific islands was, of course, 
recognized long before annexation. 


During the annexation debate, Mr. Hitt, 
who was chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, cited a statement made 

Admiral Dupont in 1851. The 


It i ? f » estimate too highly the 
value and importance of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, whether in a military or commercial 

( hould circumstances ever 
place r ir hands, they would prove 


the most important acquisition in the whole 
Pacific Ocean—an acquisition intimately con- 
nected with our commercial and naval su- 
premacy in both seas. 


I think it is safe to say that events 
have proved that this was no overstate- 
ment. 

The form of government the islands 
should have if annexed was debated at 
length. Mr. Pearce expressed the opin- 
ion of the majority when he said: 

I will vote for the Territorial government 
in Hawaii. In my opinion, it will have a 
territorial government, it will have a terri- 
torial legislature, and it will have judicial 
officers, a government in short, of the same 
or similar character as that which exists in 
Arizona, in New Mexico, in Oklahoma, and 
in Alaska. People who imagine that the 
constitutional electors of Hawaii are in- 
capable of self-government, or lacking in 
intelligence, or are unlettered or illiterate, 
are very much mistaken. 


As the debate wore on, with every con- 
ceivable facet of annexation being ex- 
plored and reexplored, Mr. Hitt rose in 
the House on June 11 and declared: 


There has been so much _ discussion 
throughout the country, such manifest im- 
patience for its consideration here, that at 
last there is a pretty clear perception by 
almost everyone that the annexation resolu- 
tion before us is in response and obedience 
to the demands of the whole country. 

I think that the constituency of nine- 
tenths of the gentlemen here, if they could 
utter their will by votes, would command 
us to promptly pass this resolution. Our 
votes in passing * * * will voice the 
earnest purpose of the American people; the 
conservative sentiment of the country is 
expressed by it, as a measure for the wel- 
fare, for the security, and prosperity of the 
whole Nation. Let us pass it and carry out 
the will of the American people. 


Even while annexation was being 
discussed, Congress was looking ahead 
to Hawaii’s future political status. 
Throughout the debate, the question of 
statehood arose again and again. 

For example, Senator Spooner, of 
West Virginia, asked Senator Stewart, 
of Nevada, whether he felt that under 
the power to admit a Territory into the 
Union as a State, Congress acquires this 
Territory with a view to statehood. 

Senator Stewart replied: 

If it ever becomes in a condition fit for 
statehood, that, according to the decision, 
must rest in the sound discretion of Con- 
gress. 





Currency Depreciation—155 Years Ago 
and Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Dealers who advocate a return 
to the OPA price fixing, regimentation, 
and policing by State sleuths, may profit 
by reading the experience of the past 
under such a regime. 

I recall the deep impression made on 
me as a student at Ccrnell University 
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by the lectures of Dr. Andrew D. White 
on the subject of fiat money. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the quotations from Andrew D. White's 
book, as published by the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy: 


I. A LESSON IN CURRENCY DEPRECIATION anp 
PRICE FIXING 


From Andrew Dickson White's Fiat Money 
Inflation in France (pamphlet reprint, as 
published by The Duke Endowment, 1933 
dealing with the situation in France, 1789 
to approximately 1800), pages 40-43: 

“The third outgrowth of the vast issue of 
fiat money was the maximum. As far back 
as November 1792, * * * St. Just, in 
view of the steady rise in prices of the neces. 
saries of life, had proposed a scheme by 
which these prices should be established by 
law, at a rate proportionate to the wages of 
the working classes. This plan lingered in 
men’s minds, taking shape in various resolu- 
tions and decrees until the whole culminated 
on September 29, 1793, in the law of the 
maximum. 

“While all this legislation was high- 
handed, it was not careless. Even states- 
men of the greatest strength, having once 
been drawn into this flood, were borne on 
into excesses which, a little earlier, would 
have appalled them. Committees of experts 
were appointed to study the whole subject 
of prices, and at last there were adopted the 
great ‘four rules’ which seemed to statesmen 
of that time a masterly solution of the whole 
difficulty. 

“First, the price of each article of neces- 
sity was to be fixed at one and one-third its 
price in 1790. Secondly, all transportation 
was to be added at a fixed rate per league. 
Thirdly, 5 percent was to be added for the 
profit of the wholesaler. Fourthly, 10 per- 
cent was to be added for the profit of the 


retailer. Nothing could look more reason- 
able. Great was the jubilation. The report 


was presented 
~ * * 


and supported by Barrére 
then in all the glory of his great 
orations. * * * He poured contemp 
over political economy as ‘that science which 
quacks have corrupted, which pedants have 
obscured, and which academicians have de- 
preciated.’ France, he said, has something 
better, and he declared in conclusion, ‘The 
needs of the people will no longer be spied 
upon in order that the commercial classes 
may arbitrarily take advantage.’ 

“The first result of the maximum was 
that every means was taken to evade the 
fixed price imposed, and the farmers brought 
in as little produce as they possibly could. 
This increased the scarcity, and the people 
of the large cities were put on an allowance. 

* * » a * 


“Shopkeepers * * *® could not sell 
such goods without ruin. The result was 
that very many went out of business and 
the remainder forced buyers to pay enor- 
mous charges under the very natural excuse 
that the seller risked his life in trading at 
all. That this excuse was valid is easily seen 
by the daily lists of those condemned to the 
guillotine, in which not infrequently figure 
the names of men charged with violating 
the maximum laws. Manufacturers were 
very generally crippled and frequently de- 
stroyed, and agriculture was fearfully de- 
pressed. To detect goods concealed by farm- 
ers and shopkeepers, a spy system was es- 
tablished with a reward to the informer of 
one-third of the value of the goods discov- 
ered. To spread terror, the criminal tribu- 
nal at Strassburg was ordered to destroy the 
dwelling of anyone found guilty of selling 
goods above the price set by law. The farm- 


er often found that he could not raise his 
products at anything like the price required 
by the new law, and when he tried to hold 
back his crops or cattle, alleging that he 
could not afford to sell them at the prices 
fixed by law, they were frequently taken from 
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him by force and he was fortunate if paid 
even in the depreciated flat money—fortu- 
nate, indeed, if he finally escaped with his 
life 

“Involved in all these perplexities, the 
convention tried to cut the Gordian knot. It 
decreed that any person selling gold or silver 
coin, or making any difference in any trans- 

mn between paper and specie, should be 
imprisoned in irons for 6 years—that anyone 
who refused to accept a payment in assig- 
nats, or accepted assignats at a discount, 
should pay’ a fine of 3,000 francs; and that 
anyone committing this crime a second time 
should pay a fine of 6,000 francs and suffer 
imprisonment 20 years in irons. Later, on 
the 8th of September 1793, the penalty for 
such offenses was made death, with confisca- 
tion of. the criminal’s property, and a re- 
ward was Offered to any person informing the 
authorities regarding any such criminal 
transaction. To reach the climax of ferocity, 
the convention decreed, in May 1794, that 
the death penalty should be inflicted on any 
person convicted of having asked, before a 
bargain was concluded, in what money pay- 
ment was tobe made. Nor wasthisall. The 
great finance minister, Cambon, soon saw that 
the worst enemies of his policy were gold and 
silver. Therefore it was that, under his lead, 
the convention closed the exchange and fi- 
nally, on November 13, 1793, under terrify- 
ing penalties, suppressed all commerce in the 
precious metals. About a year later came 
the abolition of the maximum itself. 

“It is easily seen that these maximum laws 
were perfectly logical. Whenever any nation 
entrusts to its legislators the issue of a cur- 
rency not based on the idea of redemption in 
standard coin recognized in the commerce 
of civilized nations, it entrusts to them the 
power to raise or depress the value of every 
article in the possession of every citizen.” 

From White’s pages 5-7: 

“It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the statesmen of France, or the French 
people, were ignorant of the dangers in is- 
suing irredeemable paper money. No matter 
how skillfully the bright side of such a cur- 
rency was exhibited, all thoughtful men in 
France remembered its dark side. They 
knew too well, from that ruinous experience, 
70 years before, in John Law's time, the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of a currency not well 
based and controlled. They had _ then 
learned how easy it is to issue it; how diffi- 
cult it is to check its overissue; how seduc- 

ely it leads to the absorption of the means 
of the workingmen and men of small for- 
tunes; how heavily it falls on all those living 
on fixed incomes, salaries, or wages; how 
securely it creates on the ruins of the pros- 
perity of all men of meager means a class of 
debauched speculators * * *; how it stim- 
ulates overproduction at first and leaves 
every industry flaccid afterward; how it 
breaks down thrift and develops political and 
social immorality. All this France had been 
thoroughly taught by experience. Many then 
living had felt the result of such an experi- 
ment—the issues of paper money under John 
Law, a man who to this day is acknowledged 
one of the most ingenious financiers the 
world has ever known; and there were then 
sitting in the National Assembly of France 
many who owed the poverty of their families 
to those issues of paper. Hardly a man in 
the country who had not heard those who 
issued it cursed as the authors of the most 
frightful catastrophe France had then ex- 
perienced.” 

7 * . * ° 


“But the current paper money had be- 
come irresistible. It was constantly urged 
* * * that if any nation could safely 
issue it, France was now that nation; that 
she was fully warned by her severe experience 
under John Law; that she was now a consti- 
tutional government, controlled by an en- 
lightened, patriotic people * * *.” 


II, TODAY, IN THE UNITED STATES: IN THE LIGHT 
OF LESSONS OF THE PAST 


(a) President Truman recommended on 
November 17, 1947, as an “immediate anti- 
inflation program,” the following legislative 
action: 

“First. To restore consumer credit con- 
trols and to restrain the creation of infla- 
tionary bank credit. 

“Second. To authorize the regulation of 
speculative trading on the commodity 
exchanges. 

“Third. To extend and strengthen export 
controls. 

“Fourth. To extend authority to allocate 
transportation facilities and equipment. 

“Fifth. To authorize measures which will 
induce the marketing of livestock and poul- 
try at weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient utilization of grain. 

“Sixth. To enable the Department of Agri- 
culture to expand its program of encouraging 
conservation practices in this country, and 
to authorize measures designed to increase 
the production of foods in foreign countries, 

“Seventh. To authorize allocation and in- 
ventory control of scarce commodities which 
basically affect the cost of living or industrial 
production. 

“Eighth. To extend and strengthen rent 
control. 

“Ninth. To authorize consumer rationing 
on products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living. 

“Tenth. To authorize price ceilings on 
products in short supply which basically 
affect the cost of living or industrial produc- 
tion, and to authorize such wage ceilings as 
are essential to maintain the necessary price 
ceilings.” 

(b) Recommendations and observations of 
W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
made before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, December 1, 1947: 

“I share the conviction that * * * [in- 
stallment credit controls] should be promptly 
reenacted. 

7 * . . + 


“My second proposal relates to the exten- 
sion of authority to allocate transportation 
facilities and equipment. * * * 

“IT * * © recommend that these pow- 
ers be continued. 

” * + * * 


“* « * Export controls have indirectly 
assisted in the control of inflation. 
“ 7 * ” * 


“Adequate authority to carry out restricted 
priority, limitation on use, and inventory 
controls is necessary. 

+ * 7 . * 


“Priority powers are required chiefly in 
order to have the legal right to direct mate- 
rials to certain end uses which are deter- 
mined to be critical; for meeting our own 
urgent needs through increasing industrial 
production in critical industries; to prevent 
break-downs in domestic production of short 
supply materials and products; and to com- 
bat inflation, as well as to carry out our for- 
eign policy. 


“+ ~ . 
* * ” 


Authority to control inventories 
would help to prevent speculative 
hoarding. ©* °* ® 

* * * * 7. 


“Further action must be considered which 
would authorize consumer rationing on prod- 
ucts in short supply which basically affect 
the cost of living, the imposition of maxi- 
mum prices on products in short supply 
which basically affect the cost of living or in- 
dustrial production, and the establishment 
of such wage ceilings as are essential to 
maintain the necessary price ceilings. 

“*s * * TI believe that it is possible now 
* * * to limit controls to those items 
* * * such as food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter, and to those key areas in industrial 
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production where a price rise would have 
ramified effects on the general level of prices. 
. * - . * 


“It may well be that a program of stabiliz- 
ing the cost of living will have to include 
the equitable distribution of the available 
supvly of certain essential items for personal 
consumption by a program of consumer ra- 
tioning. This authority should also be 
granted now. * * * 

“The authority to set ceiling prices in fields 
of critical importance must include authority 
to limit wage increases in those industries 


which would require increases in ceiling 
prices. 
* * * * + 


“Rationing of the necessities which are in 
short supply on an equitable basis and at a 
fair price taken under authority granted by 
the representatives of the people in Congress, 
is the democratic way of dealing with an 
emergency.” 

(c) Recommendations of Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Noveinber 26, 1947: 

“Authority for price control and rationing 
would be good insurance (in our efforts to 
provide foreign aid). 

* * * * . 


“In order that we may be prepared for any 
emergency * * * it would be necessary 
to have authority not only for controlling 
exports but for limiting inventories and di- 
recting use of grain domestically through the 
most essential channels. Authority for al- 
locating the use of storage and transporta- 
tion facilities and distribution of farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer would also be neces- 
sary.” 

(ad) John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, November 25, 1947: 

“I am in favor of the restoration of those 
(consumer credit) controls.” 

(e) Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, November 25, 1947: 

“We recommend * * * that all com- 
mercial banks be required * * * to hold 
some percentage of their demand and time 
deposits, in addition to present reserves, in 
a special reserve in the form either of short- 
term Government securities or cash, cash 
items, interbank balances, or balances with 
Federal Reserve banks.” 

(f) Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, December 2, 1947: 

“The pressure for a third round of wage in- 
creases can be offset in one way only: By 
prompt and firm action to reduce the cost of 
living, and particularly the cost of food, and 
to restrain further increases in other prices 
It is essential that we check the rise in rents 
and that we bring down the price of com- 
mon foods. The President’s program is de- 
signed to provide the means for doing this. 

* . + ~ * 


“The urgency of the situation * * * 
is such that 1 believe authority should be 
granted to take involuntary action [as dis- 
tinguished from voluntary] if such controls 
should be necessary.” 

(g) RALPH FLANDERS, United States Senator 
from Vermont, according to the New York 
Sun of December 4, “called for a ‘real’ volun- 
tary meat-rationing program and said any 
American who refused to abide by it ought 
to be branded ‘a social menace.’” 


III, THE BUFFETT ANALYSIS AND PROPOSAL, AND 
THE LESSONS OF THE PAST 
Said Howarkp BUFFETT, Representative from 
Nebraska, in an address in Congress, Novem- 
ber 28, 1947, on the subject Inflation Will 
Continue Until the American Citizen Can 
Again Secure Gold Coin: 
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“Mr..Speaker, Congress has been in special 
session for 2 weeks. During that time we 
have had a number of reports about condi- 
tions in Europe and Asia. At the risk of in- 
terrupting this travelogue series, I am going 
to discuss briefly the most talked about prob- 
lem on the main streets of America—the ris- 
ing cost of living. 

“I must concede that the problem of infla- 
tion in America has not the emotional appeal 
of current foreign events. 

“It is hard to dramatize the losses suffered 
by the thrifty and frugal people of America, 
who have seen their dollar savings more than 
cut in two in purchasing power. 

“Inflation is involved problem 

“But one does not have to be an expert 
nor a prophet to foresee the eventual dis- 
aster if this money deterioration continues. 
Yet I must confess that I speak on this 
problem with some reluctance. 

“For over 14 years the endeavor to clearly 
comprehend and understand the intricacies 
of inflation and money deterioration has 
held first place in my life. Yet, after those 
years of study, I still often find myself tem- 
porarily following one of the countless blind 
alleys that so easily confuse the student of 
this problem 

“Copernicus, the great scientist, once pic- 
tured the difficulty that confronts Us On in- 


flation. 

“In 1526 King Sigismund of Poland called 
in Copernicus to discover what was the mat- 
ter with Poland and what might be done 
about it 


“The king did not pretend to be an econo- 
mist. But he sensed that there might be 
nnection between the economic dis- 
tress of his people and his dilution of the 
money by frequent coin clipping. 
“Copernicus made a study and opened his 
report With those observations: 

‘Among the innumerable calamities 
which ordinarily cause the downfall of the 
kingdoms, principalities, and republics, there 


some Ce 


are four, which according to my opinion, are 
the most dangerous ones: 

*“*1, Discord 

“*2. Great mortality. 


? 
“*3. Sterility of the soil. 
‘*4. Deterioration of money.’ 
“Copernicus continued: 

‘The evidence of the first three is so great 
that nobody dares ignofe them. But as re- 
gards the fourth— 

“Concerning the deterioration of money— 
“se ¢ ©* yery few * * * take any 
interest in it. This is because it ruins the 
i once but by small degrees, by 
an action which is in a certain sense hid- 





“Copernicus was certainly right. The de- 
terioration of money is a hidden and long- 
drawn-out process. 

“People are aroused about prices 
“But while the processes of currency de- 
terioration may be involved and difficult to 
understand, the consequences are not. 

“The rising prices that portray money de- 














terioration are painfully apparent today to 
the American people. A spiraling cost of 
liv is no longer a theoretical danger, dis- 
cussed only by Republicans and economists. 
Not any more. It is a fact. 

“Already i is almost —— become 
1 decisive factor in American political affairs. 
Developments in this field w vill influence and 
probably determine the outcome of 1948 
elections. 





so it was not surprising that the 





rising cost of living, called the march of 

inflation by the President, is one of the 

two reasons why he called a special session. 
“Exports currently fuel inflation fires 


“No one but the most zealous New Deal 
Ps artisan will now quarrel with the fact that 
i foreign exports are the immediate 
cause of most spiraling prices. Exceptional 
have taken place mostly in products 


igantic 
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and materials directly affected by this ex- 
port boom, 

“And so it requires no special ability to 
foresee that if this outpouring continues, 
the momentum of rising prices will continue. 
Especially is this true if public resistance to 
hand-outs and high prices takes the form 
of lowered productivity. That possibility is 
something to think about. 

“But today I want to get at the root of 
this problem, the underlying basic cause of 
the dilution in the purchasing power of the 
American dollar. What is causing the con- 
tinuous decline in the purchasing power of 
the American dollar, and how can it be 
cured? This is the real problem. On its 
sound solution rests the future of America, 
with all that America means to the rest 
of the world. 


“Money deterioration started in 1933 


“Mr. Speaker, the seeds for the present 
harvest of inflation were planted in 1933. 
At that time we changed from a sound cur- 
rency redeemable in gold on demand to a 
money system domestically tied to the print- 
ing press and internationally to gold. 

“This mongrel or mixed-breed money,sys- 
tem is not too different from the paper- 
money system used in Russia and other 
totalitarian states. Here, as in Russia, the 
plain citizen cannot own gold. That basic 
freedom is verboten in both lands. 

“I am not expert enough to expound the 
technicalities of the abandonment of the 
gold-coin standard. And the_ technical 
aspects do not concern us at this moment. 
The important fact is that we departed 
from sound money redeemable on demand 
in gold, and today have a managed system 
of printing-press currency. 

“When this revolution in our money sys- 
tem took place, the immediate surface ef- 
fects on our currency were not disturb- 
ing. Public faith in our money system 
rested on a long heritage of sound money 
redeemable in gold. 

“We had been on a gold-coin standard 
from 1837 until 1933, except for a lapse 
caused by the Civil War. This century-long 
record of stability coupled with the seem- 
ing security which Treasury-owned gold 
stocks created, served to keep the vast ma- 
jority of people complacent. 

“While the real anchor for a sound cur- 
rency, gold coins of a fixed weight and fine- 
ness freely available upon demand, was gone 
the loss seemed of little importance. 


“Evils of printing-press money not quickly 
discovered 

“There was no significant immediate ef- 
fect on the domestic purchasing power of 
the dollar. The vigorous alarms sounded by 
those who knew the perils of paper money 
were dismissed as unimportant. Besides 
these alarms were easily drowned out by 
administration ballyhoo sugar-coating the 
change. 

“And so the orgy of reckless public spend- 
ing using printing-press money that got 
under way promptly met with no effective 
resistance. Deficit spending running into 
the billions brought a general feeling of 
prosperity not unlike that of the greenhorn 
who drifted into a brokerage office and de- 
posited $1,000 to speculate. With unusual 
luck he soon had a $500 paper profit, where- 
upon he exclaimed, ‘How long has this been 
going on? Why did not somebody tell me 
about this easy money sooner?’ 

“Our fiat money was similarly intoxicat- 
ing in its early stages, as demonstrated by 
the 1936 elections. 

“This reckless spending spree continued 
unabated until the outbreak of war. 


“A 1939 Treasury sales letter 
“Early in 1939 a form letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury came to our house. 


Sensing that the day would come when the 
contents of that letter might prove inter- 





esting, I filed it away in my inflation file 
started in 1933. 

“What has happened on the inflation front 
since 1939 can perhaps best be illustrated by 
reading to you from that letter, which I now 
hold in my hand. 

“It is headed ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.’ It is dated March 22, 1939. It is signeq 
by Henry Morgenthau. x 

“It starts out like this: 

“*DeaR Mrs. BUFFETT: I appreciate the 
cordial interest shown and the response given 
to my previous letters concerning Uniteq 
States savings bonds, The amount sold has 
already passed the $2,000,000,000 mark in 
maturity value, and the sale of these securij- 
ties is increasing.’ 

“Then on page 2, it says: 

“This makes them ideally suitable for 
many objectives for which individuals ang 
families lay aside money, such things as the 
education of children, the purchase of a 
home, the creation of a retirement fund, and 
so on.’ 

“Included with this letter was an attrac. 
tive booklet setting out various alleged bene- 
fits that would accrue to the purchaser of the 
bonds. On the cover is this claim, ‘A prac- 
tical way to establish financial independence,’ 

“These were the promises and allurements 
offered the prospective purchaser of savings 
bonds in 1939. Over one billion one hun- 
dred million of maturity value of savings 
bonds were sold that year to purchasers re- 
lying on the soundness of the dollar. 

“What has happened to their investment 
in the 814 years since the date of Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s le‘ter? 

“I have a chart here that gives the prices 
and total cost of a market basket of food in 
1939: 


“Measured by 1947 food prices, the $1,000 
bond of March 1939 has shrunk to $387 in 
947 








Prices in | Prices in 
March | Novem- 
1939 ber 1947 
ey Ns ids ek tk hen ceh: $0, 35 $1 18 
5 pounds chuck roast...........-- 85 2.75 
3 pounds Crisoo................ 47 1.12 
1 BOUNG DUET ....nccccceacsd- os . 26 85 
12 pound ove iia inedidindtianeah ined .39 1,02 
5 pounds sug ow malas . 22 45 
| peutnd calles (3 Oded). ee | .14 .ou 
10 pounds potatoes......--- iia 19 45 
2 pounds bread..............- a 15 o2e 
2 quarts milk 28 208 
2 cans pork and beans (1 pound 
NN tae. ohn cd aetine a 13 2 
2 cans corn (Niblets).........--- | . 20 .36 
3 pounds picnic ham......-.....-. 45 1,29 
Lee NOLRRROS. .... <n cncconn : 05 13 
1 pint salad dressing avescane 17 
2 cans pears (Del Monte F Ls .30 . 
1 box Rinso (large package). ....- .19 A 
1 pound peanut butter..........- old 
NE 6 ie 4.96 | 12, 68 
| 


“In terms of this typical market basket, it 
will take in 1917 over $2,500 to buy the 
groceries that $1,000 would purchase in 1939. 

“These foods are as typical a list as I could 
select. They show the cost of this market 
basket in Washington was $4.96 on March 23, 
1939. That was about the same day that 
Mr. Morgenthau’s sales letter reached our 
house. 

“Last week according to ads in the Wash- 
ington papers this same market basket of 
food would have cost $12.68. That is an 
increase of over 150 percent. 

“This means that measured by 1939 prices 
: 1939 $1,000 savings bond today has a buy- 

ing power of only $387. This investment, in 


terms of the amount of food it will buy, has 
shrunk 60 percent. 

“That indicates that the 1939 investor in 
savings bonds or in insurance, or in any in- 
vestment calling for fixed repayment in dol- 
lars, has lost, in food-buying power, over one- 
half of his original ‘purchi asing power. 








“Large-scale debasement has taken place 


“Mr, Speaker, this debasement of our 
money and bonds proves that we have gone 
far down the road of currency depreciation in 
America. 

“This march toward currency destruction 
can never be cured by the ideas and plans 
proposed by the President in his message to 
Coneress. The best of his suggestions are 
helpful palliatives, while others are simply 
economic narcotics which might delay an 
inflationary smash-up but deepen its evil 
consequences. 

“Surely our task is not to try to deaden 
the pain of the inflationary infection afflict- 
ing us, but to find and cure the cause or 

“Mr. Speaker, may not the basic cause of 
our currency deterioration stem out of this 
fact, that since 1933 the people have no effec- 
tive brake on Government spending? The 
issuance of fiat money and bonds payable in 
printing-press money are subject to no effec- 
tive control by the people. The tax-paying 
citizens are no longer able to prevent Gov- 
ernment spending from continuing to the 
point of currency destruction. 

“The power of the purse, although tech- 

lly lodged in the House of Representa- 
tives, basically remained in the hands of the 
people so long as our currency was redeem- 
able in gold coin. 


Political parties will not stop inflationary 
spending 

“The events since VJ-day have demon- 
strated that neither political party will stop 
this spending under a fiat-money system. 
Let me illustrate. Suppose a major party 
exhibited the integrity to stand firm for 
economy and against further inflation? It 
is extremely doubtful if it could maintain its 
own ranks even temporarily, let alone long 
enough to effectively prevent further de- 
terioration of our currency. 

“Realistically this is the political situation 
that confronts us so long as our currency is 
not anchored to free coinage and circulation 
of gold. 

“With printing-press money easily avail- 
able, the temptation to stay on the slide of 

irrency deterioration inflation is almost ir- 

istible. Take a period of high govern- 
mental revenues like the present. The politi- 

1 advantage of prolonging the boom pre- 

ts the ‘ins’ from curtailing expenditures 

id restraining the rise, except for cam- 
paign oratory and indecisive remedies. 

Similarly in times of falling governmental 
revenues the temptation to meet deficits by 
printing-press money is even more powerful, 

t only for the executive departments but 

: the legislative branch as well. 


“Restore gold standard 


“And so, Mr. Speaker, bills are being pre- 
pared, designed to restore the right of private 

wnership of gold and to provide for the 
minting and free circulation of gold coins. 
I expect to introduce these bills together 
with the appropriate corollary legislation 
needed to achieve this constructive goal. It 
is expected that similar bills will be intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

“I am convinced that the restoration of 
the free circulation of gold is the only sound 
cure for our inflation sickness. It is the 
aly action that will constructively and 
permanently halt the deterioration of our 
currency, 

“Regimentation will not stop money 
depreciation 

“For his part, the President wants the 
power to regiment the people in peacetime. 
He believes he can stabilize our currency by 
political regulation of natural economic 
forces. 

“I respectfully suggest that if the Presi- 
dent would study carefully the history of 
previous attempts of this kind, his views 
would change. He would no longer believe 
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that governmental regimentation could stop 
money deterioration, no matter how well in- 
tentioned and skillful the regulating author- 
ities might be. The natural laws of eco- 
nomics, like all natural laws, are not changed 
by human desire or caprice. 

“Many people still nurse the hope that in- 
creased production will cure this situation. 
They forget that production always creates 
its own purchasing power. If we produce in 
1948 one hundred and fifty billions of goods, 
there will be one hundred and fifty billions 
of new money created to buy those goods. 

“Also, there is good reason to believe that 
without the prompt stabilization of our cur- 
rency, sporadic lags in productivity by some 
segments of our people will become general. 
Our industrious people, who have been work- 
ing hard and saving dollars for the future, 
are certainly human. They will not con- 
tinue to do so if they become convinced that 
the deterioration of such savings will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

“Somewhere along the line these thrifty 
and frugal people will decide that depriv- 
ing themselves of immediate enjoyment 
by saving dollars is unwise. Then, like the 
populations of many European lands, these 
workers will no longer put their trust in an 
irredeemable paper currency, 

“If Congress does not soon effectively deal 
with the problem, this peril may not be too 
far away. A mass abandonment of dollar 
saving habits would be a major calamity, es- 
pecially as a mass flight from the dollar 
would almost surely follow. 


“The people should have the power to 
prevent money deterioration 


“Mr. Speaker, I do not speak on this sub- 
ject with the assurance of a complete un- 
derstanding of all the intricacies of this 
problem. But I believe I am correct on the 
fundamentals, which can be summed up 4s 
follows: 

“Inflation will not end until the people 
again possess the final power of restraint 
over Government spending. 

“They only possess that restraining power 
when they can exchange paper currency for 
gold. 

“Until that basic control is again in the 
hands of the American people where it be- 
longs, we have not put in operation the only 
final cure to inflation and a deteriorating 
currency. 

“In the meantime, except for intervals, 
prices are headed higher and higher. 

“Until we restore to our people the Amer- 
ican heritage of an honest dollar redeemable 
in gold, instead of the totalitarian device of 
printing-press currency, our economic, po- 
litical, and social structure will continue to 
deteriorate. 


“Printing-press money a favorite Communist 
tactic 


“Nicolai Lenin, the first President of Com- 
munist Russia, is reported to have declared 
that.the surest way to overturn the existing 
social order is to debauch the currency. Mr. 
Roosevelt adopted this economic technique 
of communism in 1933. We have been using, 
with clever variations, that totalitarian 
printing-press money system ever since. 

“Unless we repudiate it, that Lenin-favored 
device in itself will ultimately bring com- 
munism to America. Printing-press money 
is a device that robs and cheats the working 
and trusting people while the shrewd and 
well-informed enrich themselves. 

“Paper money is an enemy much more to 
be feared than Soviet military power, real or 
fancied. 

“Since printing-press money has been a 
decisive device in the political success of the 
New Deal, it is obvious that any real fight to 
restore an honest American dollar redeem- 
able in gold must come from the Republican 
Party. ? 

“And conversely, if we of the Republican 
Party do not make this fight for the people, 
the people will have no reason to restore us 
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to power. In this drive for an honest gold 
dollar, all patriots have a common interest. 
But without vigorous leadership, little prog- 
ress is possible. 

“Mr. Speaker, until we restore an honest 
American dollar redeenrable in gold, prices 
are headed higher and higher. Survey, if 
you will, the shattered and worthless paper 
currencies of Europe. There you will see the 
chaos that awaits us in the absence of a 
restoration of an honest dollar, redeemable in 
gold on demand. 

* + ” * * 


“Eventually, when the people find that 
our currency is deteriorating, they will lose 
their enthusiasm for saving dollars. Many 
shrewd people have been for years putting 
their savings into land, jewels, works of art, 
and real wealth of all kinds. Some day that 
alarm about the value of our currency will 
spread to the rank and file. No person Is 
knowingly going to invest in securities that 
are steadily deteriorating in real value. 

* * 7 * * 
If we allow currency deprecia- 
tion to continue and to become worse and 
worse, there will be no nation on earth that 
could or would provide us with a Marshall 
plan to prop up the economy of this Nation. 
* ~ - a . 

“The people * * * [in Europe] for- 
merly put their money into currency and 
bonds, but they cannot eat the currency and 
they cannot eat the bonds and those pieces 
of paper have little exchange value. The 
things Europeans are interested in now are 
meat, potatoes, flour, and the other essen- 
tials of life. Their currency in terms of 
those essentials is largely valueless today, and 
it is up to us to see that the same currency 
deterioration does not continue any longer 
in this country. 

“To effectively stop it, we must give back 
to the citizen the right to transfer the fruits 
of his labor into gold as a repository of 
value 

“Without the assurance of sustained value, 
the saving of money will slow down to a 
trickle. Yet new savings going into capital 
goods, as the gentleman from Michigan, 
Frep L. CRAWFORD, has pointed out, is an 
absolute necessity in a capitalistic and free 
enterprise society.” 


* * * 





Income-Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Senator GrorcGe W. MALONE 
and because of the wide interest in in- 
come-tax reduction effected by the legis- 
lation enacted by the Eightieth Congress, 
I submit for the record a summary of 
the Revenue Act of 1948 for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REVENUE ACT OF 1948 

Reduces individual income tax rates from 
10 to 30 percent, by size of taxable income. 

Increases exemptions from $500 to $€00. 

Provides an additional exemption of $600 
to taxpayers and spouses if they are over 
65. 

Provides an additional exemption of $600 
to taxpayers and spouses if they are blind, 
replacing the present $500 deduction for 
blindness. 

Allows husbands and wives who file joint 
returns to compute the tax on half their 
combined incomes and mul’iply by two. 
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Allows single persons and married couples 
filing joint returns to take optional standard 
deductions of 10 percent of adjusted gross 
income up to a maximum deduction of $1,000 
(previously $500). 

Raises the maximum deduction for medi- 
cal expenses (allowed at the rate of $1,250 
for each personal and dependent exemption) 
from $2,500 to $5,000 in the case of married 
filing joint returns. 

Limits estate tax on community property 


couples 





to a tax on the interest of the deceased. 
Exempts from estate tax common law prop- 
erty passing in fee to the spouse of the de- 


ceased up to a maximum of half of the com- 


mon-law property in the adjusted gross 
e { 

Limits gift tax on community property to 
@ tax on the interest of the grantor. 

Computes gift tax on gifts of common law 
property to a spouse on the basis of half the 
value of such property. 

Taxes gifts by one spouse to a third party 
as though the gifts were made one-half by 
each s] provided both spouses agree to 
such tax treatment for all their gifts during 
the calendar year. 

Makes appropriate changes in the provi- 
icon tres 


> alternative Supplement T tax 


and in e provisions for withholding of tax 
from Vv 

Gift tax provisions are applicable to gifts 
made after date of enactment. Estate tax 
provisions are applicable to estates of per- 





er date of enactment. In- 
are, in general, appli- 
years beginning after De- 
For fiscal years falling part- 
rtly in 1948, income tax pro- 
generally applicable in propor- 
tion to the share of the fiscal year which 
falls in 1948. Withholding tax changes are 

,) ble to wages paid on or after April 






come tax 
cable for ta 
cember 31, 1947. 
ly in 1947 and 


visions are 


rovisions 








1, 1948. 





Representative Clare Hoffman, of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 





Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
work of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 


ments, the leadership of the gentleman 
from Michigan, Representative CLARE 
HOFFMAN, as chairman of the full com- 
mittee, has been an outstanding achieve- 
ment. In the direction of the many sub- 
jects undertaken for investigation, in the 
conduct of public hearings, and in the 
development of a plan of action for the 
guidance of the subcommittees appointed 
by the larger group, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Representative HOFFMAN, has 
won the respect and confidence of offi- 
cial Washington. He has demonstrated 
a determination to be absolutely fair, to 
be unfailingly courteous, but, above all 
else, to be completely thorough. 

It is already apparent that the work 
of this committee will throw light on 
many of the shadowy places which went 
aimost entirely unobserved in the Na- 
tion’s preoccupation with the major task 
of winning the war. The magnitude of 
the task assumed by Representative 
HOFFMAN and his committee is already 
being revealed by the early findings of 
the committee. 
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Whatever may be the ultimate conclu- 
sions reached by the Hoffman commit- 
tee, observers are already agreed that 
they will hold up against any challenge, 
because the committee chairman has 
painstakingly, completely, and wisely 
established standards which assure ac- 
curacy, honesty, and freedom from bias. 

The achievements recorded by this 
committee are in large part due to the 
energy of Congressman HOFFMAN. He is 
responsible for guiding through the 
House the resolutions which defeated 
two of the President’s reorganization 
plans which would have meant greater 
authority and more spending for bureau- 
crats. te is responsible for the action 
of the Federal Parole Board in com- 
pelling the return of five Chicago crim- 
inals who had been paroled after serving 
only their minimum terms in spite of 
their conviction of conspiracy to extort 
more than a million dollars from the 
motion-picture industry. 

As a result of Congressman HoOFFMAN’S 
work, certain Democratic members of his 
committee have supported his efforts and 
seconded his program. 

epresentative HoFrman’s. cconstitu- 
ency has the satisfaction of knowing that 


their Representative in Congress has 
once again proven himself worthy of 


their confidence and their wholehearted 
support. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, flood con- 
trol and water conservation are two of 
the greatest problems confronting the 
American people. There are many sug- 
gested solutions. One solution is buiid- 
ing large dams and large storage basins. 
These storage basins have one advan- 
tage, and that is furnishing electrical 
energy the year around. They also have 
many disadvantages such as flooding 
fertile lands and covering valuable coal 
and mineral lands. 

While the electrical energy resulting 
from these large storage basins can be 
distributed to the surrounding communi- 
ties, yet the water may not be so acces- 
sible to all. There are those who feel 
that a happy solution would be a com- 
bination of the two. A large number of 
small dams with here and there a large 
one. 

In order to bring these matters be- 
fore the public for intelligent considera- 
tion, I include in my extension an article 
by Ernest C. Burlbaw: 

FLOOD CONTROL AT THE SOURCE 
(By Ernest C. Burlbaw) 

Before going into the problem of flood con- 
trol, it is desirable to determine just what 
we wish to accomplish. 

To do this, one need only look at the fol- 
lowing conditions resulting from the aver- 
age flood: 

1, A large xmount of fertile land is inun- 
dated and potentially valuable crops are 
destroyed, 





2. Many persons living along the rivers are 
forced to flee from their homes, and a large 
sum of money must be spent to insure their 
health and safety during their exile and 
after their return home. 

3. Valuable business and real property is 
destroyed or damaged. 

4. Normal business upon or along the 
waterway is disrupted and travel is curtailed 
or restricted. 

To eliminate, insofar as is possible, the 
above conditions must be the real aim of 
flood control. Anything short of that js 
only partial control, and any other consider. 
ation, such as the generation of hydroelec. 
tric power should be proposed on its own 
merits. 

Essentially, then, we may define flood con- 
trol as the storage of excess precipitati n, 
and its subsequent release at such time and 
in such manner as to prevent the occurrence 
of any of the conditions listed above, 

These aims of flood control may be at- 
tained only through the proper location of 
the storage reservoirs. For example a dam 
placed at the mouth of the Missouri River 
might benefit that area lower down on the 
Mississippi, but it would certainly bring 
about the very conditions which we wish to 
eliminate along the Missouri Valley 
the dam. ‘ 

Since the volume of water flowing down 
the Missouri River is so great that it causes 
flood conditions over a period of weeks, it is 
self-evident that it will be impossible to 
store this water in the Missouri Valley 
proper without inundating approximately 
the entire valley land which would have to 
be purchased by the Government. Far from 
solving the problem this wouid remove thou- 
sands of acres of fertile soil from productive 
use. In the long run it would be as logical 
for the Government to buy this land and 
allow it to remain idle thus saving the cost 
of the dams. 

In another instance, dams placed at the 
mouth of the large tributaries would control 
the floods in the Missouri Valley proper and 
would benefit the people in that area, but 
they would cause fiood conditions behind 
the dams on the large tributaries. 

From these two examples it can be seen 
that numerous smaller dams placed farther 
up the tributaries will benefit more people 
by establishing flood control over a greater 
area and without covering so much valuable 
and productive land. 

To attain all the aims of the flood-control 
program throughout the area the dams must 
be placed sufficiently far up the rivers that 
the water stored by them will not cause in- 
convenience or damage to property, or the 
loss of fertile land through inundation. 

This will require a large number of small 
dams, strategically located, as near the 
source of rainfall as possible. These dams 
must be constructed to store the exCess pre- 
cipitation that normally runs off of a given 
section of land. With the dams properly 
located throughout the drainage area the 
fiow of water in the rivers will be under 
close control. 

Two methods are proposed for determin- 
ing the storage capacity of the dams placed 
in a given area. 

1. Since it is evident that the amount of 
run-off water will not be the same for dif- 
ferent types of soil and conditions of ter- 
rain, it must first be determined how much 
run-off is to be expected. In order to do 
this test plots are selected to represent the 
various soil and terrain combinations pe- 
culiar to the area, i. e., sandy, clay, loam, or 
rocky soil located in flat, rolling, and hilly 
country. Then the precipitation and run- 
off are measured on each plot for a period of 
1 year, and calculation is made of the per- 
centage of rainfall that ran off during the 
flood season. 

Applying this run-off data, in terms of per- 
centage of rainfall, to the Weather Bureau 
precipitation records for previous years, it 
is possible to determine the amount of wa- 
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ter that can be expected to run ofi 1 acre of 
each of the representative plots during an 
average year and during the flood season of 
average or wet year. 
As an example, a 40-acre plot with 4 
inches of precipitation during floodtime and 
75 percent run-off will require the storage of 
2 inches over the 40 acres, 120 inches over 1 
acre, or 10 feet over 1 acre. In other words, 
reservoir with average depth of 10 feet 
and covering an area of 1 acre will be re- 
quired. 
‘Having determined the data for the plots, 
the area to be considered is divided into 
drainage areas of convenient size. The land 
then gone over section by section and 
cataloged according to type and expected 
run-off per acre. 

Locations of dam sites will then be se- 
lected to cover the drainage area most effi- 
ciently and with the least inundation of 
fertile land. The size of the reservoir will 
be determined by the amount of land being 
drained and the run-off data. In some in- 
stances one or more reservoirs may be lo- 
cated in an area of a few square miles, espe- 
cially in mountainous country. In flat table 
lands it will be necessary to locate the res- 
ervoirs around the border of the flat area. 
By taking advantage of the marginal land 
containing ravines, canyons, etc., and locat- 
ing the dams as near the source as possible 

will be possible to retain all the fertile 
valley land for productive use, and the ma- 
jor rivers would not be obstructed. 

2. This method is the opposite of method 1 

the manner of approach. Taking into 

nsideration the major rivers of the drain- 

e area, we travel upstream on each river 
or tributary until a point is reached at which 
the daily flow of water may be accurately 
measured. A survey is then made of the 
land drained by this stream and records are 
kept for one year of the precipitation over 

area and of the daily flow of water. 
From this data calculations are made to de- 
termine the amount of run-off during the 

r and during the flood season. 

Comparison of the precipitation data for 
he test year with that of previous years will 

icate the expected run-off for an average 
year and for the flood season of the average 
r wet year. 

With these figures, showing the amount of 

ter to be stored and the area to be drained, 

e reservoir capacity per section of land can 
be determined and the dam sites can be 
located in the same manner as in method 1. 

This second method lends itself quite 
readily to a test case on any river taken at 
random from a given area under considera- 
tion. 

Having located the dam sites and deter- 
mined the amount of water to be stored, the 
dams are constructed, usually of earth fill 
with concrete core if necessary. A normal 

w outlet is arranged to permit release of 
the stored water at a definite rate of flow 
throughout the summer and fall months. 
The dam design will be such as to retain a 
quantity of water for emergency use in the 
area in case of an exceptionally dry season. 

Because of the regulation of the daily flow 
from each dam the brooks, creeks, and rivers 
will be maintained at a relatively normal 
level throughout the year rather than be- 
coming quite low or dry during the hot, dry 
weather. In many instances this daily flow 
may be used by the farmers to effect some 
degree of irrigation or to insure water for 
livestock during the summer. This benefit 
will be an added incentive for full participa- 
tion in the program by the landowners, 

Where river transportation is to be con- 
sidered, the larger rivers will benefit directly 
from this normal flow. 

If it should be considered desirable to con- 
truct hydroelectric plants on the larger 
tributaries, this equalized flow of water 
would be a direct advantage, allowing opera- 
tion with much less storage capacity than 
under present conditions, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include herein the tran- 
script of a radio interview broadcast by 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
August 6, 1948. 

The transcript follows: 


MEET THE PRESS 


ANNOUNCER. From Washington, D. C., news 
center of the world, Mutual brings you the 
most revealing half-hour in radio, Meet the 
Press, America’s press conference of the air. 

We invite you to listen to an unrehearsed 
and spontaneous press conference as four of 
the country’s ace reporters fire questions at 
Congressman KarL Munot, acting chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, whose investigation developed a sensa- 
tional picture of Communist influence in 
high Government circles. 

Each week, Mutual presents Meet the 
Press in cooperation with the editors of The 
American Mercury, one of America’s most 
fearless, outspoken, and stimulating maga- 
zines. Our press conference will begin in 
just a moment. 

The congressional investigation of Com- 
munists brought the American people up to 
a sudden start. As the story unfolded be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate investigating sub- 
committee, the woods seemed to be seeth- 
ing with Communists. Names were men- 
tioned by ex-Communist witnesses that 
shocked the Nation. People involved in 
policy making on the highest level were ac- 
cused of furnishing important information 
to men and women who passed it on to the 
Soviet Union. The Communists, it was 
claimed, had pipe lines to virtually every im- 
portant Government office. 

Is all this the fantasy of someone’s vivid 
imagination? Is all this just political horse 
play? The President gave one answer yes- 
terday. He said the investigations were a 
Republican red herring designed to detract 
public attention from congressional failure 
to act in his program to stop inflation. He 
declared that the FBI and grand jury have 
all the information now being revealed. 

Congressman Munot insisted that his com- 
mittee had reason to believe that a Soviet 
spy-ring is operating at this very moment in 
Washington. 

The American people are puzzled by what 
has been happening. They want to know 
the truth. Have our elected officials been 
careless or venal or stupid? Or have they 
been diligent and is all this “old stuff" to 
those in authority and already properly 
taken care of? 

Here to answer many of the questions you 
would ask is Congressman KarL MUNDT, act- 
ing chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, and, now, here is the well-known 
Washington editor of Newsweek magazine, 
Ernest Lindley, substituting for Albert 
Warner, who is on vacation, to welcome Con- 
gressman MunpT and the gentlemen of the 
press, 

Mr. LINDLEY. Welcome, everybody, to an- 
other weekly news conference. We had ex- 
pected to have Miss Elizabeth Bentley, a 
chief witness in the current investigations 
of Communist activities, with us here to- 
night, but, then, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee said it could not guar- 
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antee that she could be in Washington to- 
night. We hope to put her on the witness 
stand at Meet the Press next Friday. I don't 
quite dare call the gentleman who's been 
presiding over one of these inquiries a sub- 
stitute for the so-called spy queen, but we're 
glad to have him, the acting chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, Rep- 
resentative Kart E. MuNpT, Republican, of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Munor is winding up his fifth and 
probably his last term as a Congressman. If 
he comes back in January, as most of us ex- 
pect him to, it’ll be as United States Senator 
from South Dakota. In his years at the 
House, Mr. Munpt has made an intensive 
study of communism and Communist tactics 
both here and abroad. He was the co-author 
of the Mundt-Nixon bill to curb communism 
which was before Congress last spring and 
during the last 2 weeks he has been presid- 
ing over one of the most sensational inves- 
tigations of recent years. 

Seated at the press table are Mae Craig, 
of the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald; Nel- 
son Frank, of the New York World-Telegram; 
Lawrence Spivak, of the American Mercury; 
and Joseph A. Loftus, of the New York Times 

Now, who has the first question to put to 
Mr. MuNpT? Mrs. Craig. 

Mrs. CraAiG. Well, Congressman, President 
Truman said at his press conference yester- 
day that this Communist spy ring in Wash- 
ington exists only in your mind 

Mr. Muwnort. Yes; I read that, Mrs. Craig, 
and I also read that he said it was an at- 
tempt by the Republicans to draw a red her- 
ring across the activities of the special ses- 
sion of Congress. I think the best answer 
to that might be that at no time since we 
have had the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in session during this short session of 
Congress has there been a majority of Re- 
publicans at the committee table. Part of 
the time we had four Democrats and three 
Republicans. Most of the time, three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans, and all of our 
decisions and all of our actions so far have 
been unanimous, so if it’s a figmentation of 
anybody’s mind, it’s the figment of imagina- 
tion of six Members of Congress, not one, and 
three Republicans and three Democrats, and 
I’m very much afraid that the President of 
the United States is going to have to eat 
that statement word by word and it will be 
tougher than Missouri knew before he gets 
done and it may be by the end of next week 

Mrs. CRAIG. Well, Congressman, let’s get 
back to Miss Bentley. I think there’s a tre- 
mendous amount of interest in her. You 
said you couldn’t guarantee her getting here 
tonight. Where is she? 

Mr. MunoptT. Because we can’t guarantee to 
get her here, we can’t guarantee to tell you 
where she is, either, because she is needed 
from time to time during these hearings to 
go places to identify certain witnesses being 
brought into the hearings. 

Mr. SpivaK. Mr. MuNopT, the President also 
said that your hearings useful 
purpose. Now, what purpose do you think 
the hearings are serving? 

Mr. MuNpT. One very useful purpose up to 
now is to take from the employment of the 
Commerce Department a young man who was 
implicated in this testimony and will admit 
every aspect of the testimony except the 
type of evidence that he was delivering to 
Miss Bentley. He says, “I admit that I know 
Miss Bentley. I admit that I delivered to 
her many different items of Government in- 
formation. I admit that I delivered those 
items to her in the darkness of the night ina 
park where nobody could see it. I admit 
that I gave her money, but the money I 
gave her was not to be used as she said she 
used it, and Iam surprised that she made the 
use of the information that she said she did,” 
and he also said, “I didn’t cons for- 
mation of very great importance.” 
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Well, Mr 


i PIVAK MuNopT, what useful 
purpose, to a wer Cirectly. 

Mr. Munot. He has been removed by the 
Commerce Department from his job since 
these |} rings began 

M PIVAK. Well, are they since the hear- 
iy é ? Wasn’t he relieved of his job 
some wet ago? 

Mr. MunptT. No. He was on a vacation at 
the time the hearings began and was on a 
leave ¢ sence and has been removed Offi- 

ly since the hearings began. 


Mr. Lorrus. Congressman, hasn’t the FBI 
1ad 3 years to investigate Remington and 
hey failed to prove anything against 
Why do you take up cases that the 
failed at? 

UNDT. We are not at all critical of 

In its aspects, the FBI can inves- 
t ‘ase and complete its investigations 
and provide the evidence but it then ceases 
to have any authority and it goes over to 
the Department of Justice to act upon it. 
After the FBI has completed its investigation, 
we have frequently found that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has failed to act. 

Mr. Lortus. Well, that’s a red herring, 
Congressman. I didn’t ask you to be critical 
of the FBI. I asked you why you take cases 
that they have failed to prove after 3 years 
of trying. 

Mr. MuNpDT. We don’t believe the FBI has 
failed to prove the case. We feel that action 
has failed to come from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, not from the FBI 

Mr. FRANK. Well, Congressman, are you 
going to ask J. Edgar Hoover to come in here 
and tell you what he knows about the spy 
rings? 

Mr. MunptT. We would like to have J. Edgar 
Hoover come in and several other witnesses 
but President Truman has issued an iron 
curtain between the White House and Con- 
gress and forbids by Executive order any 
member of the Cabinet, any member of his 
any employee of Government, 
either to give us information or let us see 
the official records. 

Mrs. Craic. Well, Congressman, since all the 
Communists I’ve ever heard before your com- 
mittees admit that they lie whenever they 
think it’s to guard them in the Communist 
cause, why do you believe any of them now? 

Mr. Munpt. Well.—— 

frs. Craic. Whether reformed or not? 

Mr. MunotT. There’s a great difference, I 
think, between a reformed Communist and a 
Communist. Certainly, the Communists do 
lie to non-Communists. I think Communists 
tell the truth to one another, frequently be- 
cause they are afraid of the consequences of 
falsehood, but when a Communist has re- 
formed, as in the instance of Miss Bentley, as 
in the instance of Mr. Chambers, as in the 
i? 
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official family, 
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e of a great number of other former 
i who have testified before our 
tee and before the FBI, we have rea- 





commi 
son to believe that along with that reforma- 
tion which took them away from communism 


is a reformation which permits them to tell 


Mr. SpIvAK. Mr. Munpr, is it true that the 
Depar ent of Justice tried to have the con- 
r i l investigation called off? Is that 
true? 

Mr. MunptT. I can say that the Department 
of Ju did not contact me or use any in- 
fluence upon me to call it off. Whether they 
did anything with the Senate committee or 
not, I not know. 

N vAK. Now, what about the House 
c Did they try to have—you, as 

( i n, should know—did the De- 
partment of Justice, as Congressman NIxon 
is 1 it to h harged, try to call the 
« € i t ion ¢ ; 

Mr. M I N in contacting me, and, in- 
sofar as I know, they did not use that influ- 
€ e ] House 

fr 4K. You don’t know, then, why 
cular charge was made, as was re- 
. * ee @ 
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Mr. Munot. No; I didn’t even happen to 
see that charge made. 

Mr. Lortus. Congressman, you got the 
Silvermaster Civil Service Commission re- 
ports through the iron curtain. How did 
you do that? 

Mr. Munpr. We got that before President 
Truman issued the iron curtain order and 
we feel that one reason he did issue it was 
because we got the Silvermaster file. 

Mr. Lortus. The Silvermaster file confirmed 
Miss Bentley’s testimony. 

Mr. MunptT. One hundred percent. 

Mr. Lortus. Did you try to get the civil- 
service file on Mr. Hiss? 

Mr. MunptT. We tried to get the civil-serv- 
ice file on several of the other witnesses, but 
before we got around to writing our official 
letters, Senator Fercuson had tried to get 
the official file on Mr. Remington. 

Mr. Lortus. Well, you didn't try to get the 
civil-service file on Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. MUNDT. Well, let me explain why. 
Because before we had an opportunity to 
write the letter on Mr. Hiss, President Tru- 
man stated that he would not let any of 
these files be given to any of the congres- 
sional committees. We would love to have 
the civil-service file on Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. Lortus. Isn’t it very possible that the 
civil-service file would not confirm Miss 
Bentley’s testimony in his case? 

Mr. Munpt. Well, I don’t want to either 
condemn or commend Mr. Hiss until I can 
find what is behind the amazing contradic- 
tion in the testimony between Mr. Hiss and 
the senior editor of Time magazine, Mr. 
Chambers. They are diametrically 100 per- 
cent opposed and in 10 years of history, may 
I say, of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, this is the first time there has been 
such an amazing head-on conflict of testi- 
mony between two witnesses who, on the 
face of it, might be considered to be equally 
reputable. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Mr. Munoprt, if, as Mr. Cham- 
bers testified, he and Alger Hiss were old 
friends, don't you think it probable that 
somebody’s alive who saw them together at 
some time or another? 

Mr. MunptT. I would think so, Mr. Lindley, 
and in all events we have put part of our 
investigative staff on the trail of the testi- 
mony given both by Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Hiss in an effort to substantiate the testi- 
mony of both wherever they can and to 
refute it wherever they can. 

Mr. LINDLEY. If you are unable to find any- 
body who had ever seen the two together, 
would you be inclined to credit Mr. Hiss’ 
testimony or Mr. Chambers’ testimony to 
their relationship? 

Mr. Muwnot. If we could find no further 
evidence at all, I’d be inclined to let the 
testimony stand on its own bottom and let 
the American public make up its mind. 

Mr. LINDLEY. But wouldn't you, as chair- 
man of the committee who has reen study- 
ing this thing, be under obligation to indicate 
which one you thought was telling the 
truth? 

Mr. Munprt. I don’t think so. 

Mrs. Craic. Mr. Mundt, several people, in- 
cluding Mrs. Roosevelt and Loft and Currie, 
have called Miss Bentley a neurotic. Now, 
Mr. Silvermaster went a little further. He 
said that she was a neurotic liar. Do you 
know whether she’s ever been in a mental 
institution? 

Mr. MunoptT. To my knowledge, she has 
never been in a mental institution and the 
only people I have ever heard claim that she 
has been are the editors of the Communist 
Daily Worker and part of the smear brigade 
of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Frank. I wonder if I couldn’t answer 
that. The FBI worked with her for a year 
andahalf. They checked on that quite well. 

Mr. MuwnoptT. She also testified before the 
grand jury in New York at the behest of 
Secretary—or Attorney General Tom Clark, 
and I doubt whether they would use a neu- 
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rotic or a person who was recently a refugee 
from a mental institution. I think that’s 
purely one of the numerous falsehoods jn 
the smear tactics of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Linviey. Mr. Frank, technically, yoy 
are out of order, but we're glad to have your 
contribution of fact. 

Mrs. Craic. Congressman, I asked you that 
about Miss Bentley in a mental institution 
because I have heard it several times in the 
last few days. 

Mr. Munnrt. I have, too, and as far as I've. 
been able to chase it, it’s all come from the 
same Communist source. As you know, 
Miss—Mrs. Craig, once a rumor has started, 
you can hear it from several sources, even 
though it originates from a single source. 

Mr. LinptEy. Do you know whether Mr. 
Chambers was ever in a mental institution? 

Mr. Munot. I’ve never heard that. I je- 
lieve that’s sly, adverse Newsweek publicity, 
I don’t believe. * * * [Laughter]. — 

Mr. LinpLey. Not so intended. I was 
told that he had been today and I want the 
facts 

Mr. Munort. If you were, I imagine it came 
from some Communist smear panel. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, Mr. Munort, I think you 
suggested a moment ago that some members 
of your committee at least felt that the De- 
partment of Justice hadn’t done all it should 
have done in placing the information where 
it would do the most good. Now, isn't it 
true, however, that it was Attorney General 
Clark in his office that placed the evidence 
before the grand jury? 

Mr. MunotT. That’s correct, Mr. Spivak, but 
neither you nor I nor the very frequently 
misled and misguided and misinformed 
American public know in what manner this 
information was placed before the grand jury, 
nor what, if any kind, of indictments were 
asked for or what use was made of it. It is 
true that after the FBI had built up this 
great pyramided evidence about these Com- 
munists’ espionage activities, a grand jury 
was called in New York, and testimony has 
been held and, of course, the grand jury 
has not yet adjourned, and we can’t guess 
what they are going to do in connection 
with that evidence. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, isn’t it true, however, 
that 12 members of the Communist Party 
were indicted as a result of the evidence 
placed before that grand jury? 

Mr. MunptT. That’s correct. 

Mr. SpivaK. Do you mean that there are 
some grand juries you note some details 
about who have cases and action on them? 

Mr. MunotT. Yes. We know that the 12 
Communists who were indicted by this New 
York grand jury who heard the testimony 
of Miss Bentley and heard the testimony of 
some of the other witnesses who have been 
and will be called before our jury. 

Mr. FrRaNnK. Oh, I thought you criticized 
the Department of Justice for the lack of 
information about the way they presented 
the case. 

Mr. Munopt. I criticized them for the leth- 
argy. They didn’t even call the grand jury 
into session in New York until very recen 
and, as far as I have been able to discove! 
have not been able to get any indictments 
up there except those 12. 

Mr. FRANK. Congressman, do you believe 
that the New York grand jury was kept go- 
ing so long for political reasons? 

Mr. Munpt. I've heard that rumored, I am 
sure, from authority which I could substanti- 
ate better than the authority quoted by my 
good friend Ernest *s few minutes 
Whether it’s true or not, I don't know. 

Mrs. Craic. Congressman, you tried during 
the regular session to get throuch an anti- 
Communist bill and failed in the 
Do you think that you've got law enough 
now to get them, if it’s tried out in the fall? 

Mr. Munpt. Positively not. If one wants to 
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be charitable with the Department of Justice, 
one might say that a reason they could have 
difficulty in getting indictments from the 














grand jury of New York would be the diffi- 
culty in finding present laws being violated 
either by these Communists or these espio- 
nage agents. I presume that because we are 
at war, the Espionage Act might operate, but 
it's a very tightly drawn act and it might 
find a loophole because this happened to be 
espionage between two allies instead of one 
friendly power and one enemy power. 

Eirs. Cratc. Your candidate, Governor 
Dewey, however, seemed in the campaign to 
think we had enough law. 

Mr. MunpT. My candidate, Governor Dewey, 
endorsed the Republican plank in Phila- 
delphia, which said new laws are necessary 
and his administration will pass them with 
a Republican Congress. 

Mr. SprvaK. Mr. Munpt, your committee 
has done some fine work and is wide awake. 
Why are you taking so long to get on to the 
Bentley case? For example, I think the FBI 
had her information in 1946. Whittaker 
Chambers has been around; I think he broke 
with the party as early as 1939, and most of 
us knew all about it. How come that your 
committee took so long before it got on those 
witnesses? 

Mr. Munot. The reason for that is that we 
have been investigating the Bentley case and 
have had our investigators contacting her 
for some time but it came out into the open 
at this particular juncture due to the fact 
that a committee of another body, the Sen- 
ate, in pursuing some of its duties in an 
effort to determine why people in executive 
departments were working their way into 
high offices although they were Communists, 
called on Miss Bentley and at that hearing 
she said, “I can give you the names of a lot 
of public officials who are Communists en- 
gaged in the espionage ring,” and after that, 
of course, our committee could no longer 
just operate in the quiet. 

Mr. Spivak. May I ask you just one more 
question and this, I think, is fairly important 
for those of us who believe in the Bill of 
Rights? Was any attempt made to question 
a person of Alger Hiss’ family in secret before 
his name was given to the public? 

Mr. MunpT. No, and for this reason. We 
didn't know that the editor of Time maga- 
zine was going to mention Mr. Hiss’ name 
in public. He was not mentioned by Miss 
Bentley, but he was mentioned by Mr. Cham- 
bers, and mentioned apparently quite by 
accident, not in this prepared statement, but 
in response to an inquiry as to whether when 
he left the Communist Party, he endeavored 
to induce anybody else to quit, and he 
blandly told the committee and the people 
there under oath, “Yes, § went to Alger Hiss 
and visited in his home and urged him to 
leave and he wanted to leave, it seemed, but 
with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘No, I must 
stand by the party line’.” 

Mr. SprvaK. Well, did you investigate Mr. 
Whittaker Chambers in secret before you had 
a public session? 

Mr. Munpt. Only to the extent of deter- 
mining the pertinency and the relevancy of 
his testimony, that is, as to the identity of 
the people about whom he was questioned. 

Mr. Sprvak. One more question—isn’t it 
rather dangerous to our civil rights to permit 
somebody to spill a great number of im- 
portant names—they might be Cabinet 
members and they might be people in very 
high place—without first finding out whether 
there was any evidence at all to jusiify the 
use of those names? 

Mr. Munot. I think that would be true, 
Mr. Spivak, if yov were calling in some irre- 
sponsible witness, but I don’t believe a wit- 
ness of the standing and type of the senior 
editor of Time magazine should necessarily 
be interrogated, as to all the people he ex- 
pects to talk about before he should be per- 
mitted to testify. 

Mr. Lorrus. But you said he introduced 
the name of Hiss entirely as a surprise to 
you? Don’t you think that reflects on his 
credibility? 
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Mr. Munpt. Not necessarily, because we had 
heard reports about Mr. Hiss before, we did 
not know Mr. Chambers was going to talk 
about Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. Lorrus. Well, couldn’t this public con- 
flict of testimony have been avoided if the 
committee hadn’t rushed into these h-ar- 
ings as it did? They started hearings on 
Saturday, I believe. Wasn’t that entirely 
irregular? 

Mr. Munot. Irregular on Saturday? Not 
at all. 

Mr. Lortus. Well, then, unusual. 

Mr. MunorT. No, no. 

Mr. Lorrus. No previous announcements. 

Mr. MunpT. We’ve held a great many hear- 
ings on Saturday. 

Mr. Lorrus. Didn’t the committee sudden- 
ly decide to hold hearings because the Senate 
committee had brought up Miss Bentley? 

Mr. Munot. I’m glad you mentioned that 
because, as a matter of fact, we’ve had Miss 
Bentley under subpena. Our people had 
been contacting her—had expected to hold 
her in executive session on Wednesday. I 
think it was Thursday or Friday that the 
Senate committee found that they wanted 
to have her testify on the Remington case, 
so we said quite all right, so they had her 
testify, and we deferred to them, and started 
ours on a Saturday instead of Wednesday. 

Mrs. CrAic. Mr. MuNpdT, do you know 
whether Miss Bentley has been promised any 
kind of immunity for her testimony? 

Mr. MunprT. I don’t know, except by apply- 
ing the rule of logic, Mrs. Craig. I presumed 
that she has turned state’s evidence and 
probably has been given immunity by our 
enforcement officials for these testimonies 
she has given. In the words of the late but 
unlamented Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
certainly, they were self-incriminatory. 

Mr. Frank. Well, Congressman, if you are 
to register Communists who are on the books, 
how will that stop that sort of spying that 
we are reading about? 

Mr, Munpr. I think it would give the com- 
plete answer to a case like this, the complete 
answer, because in the first place it puts the 
penalty of 5 years in the penitentiary and 6 
years in jail for any person who is a Com- 
munist, who seeks and secures employment, 
and it places the same penalty of 5 years 
in a penitentiary and a $5,000 jail sentence 
on the bureaucrat or upon the Government 
official who appoints this particular Com- 
munist to a job. Now, we can trace down 
the people who made these appointments 
and that would give us an opportunity to 
enforce the law. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mr. Munopt, Mr. Stripling, the 
counsel of your committee, said today that a 
New Deal Cabinet member was involved in 
wartime shipments of uranium to Russia. 
Can you tell us who that New Deal Cabinet 
member is? 

Mr. MuNopT. You are getting off on an- 
other aspect of committee investigations, Mr. 
Spivak, which comes under the direction of 
Mr. McDowELt, of Pennsylvania, who is chair- 
man of that subcommittee and is investi- 
gating the leakage of secrets of atomic energy 
and atomic information to the Soviet. It 
has nothing to do with the particular hear- 
ings except that he is in to a certain degree 
with this espionage ring which was seeking 
to get atomic secrets. That part of our pro- 
gram has been going on for 12 months and 
we don’t want to get the two hearings mixed 
together. 

Mr. Spivak. Is Mr. Stripling his counsel, 
too, or is he just your counsel? 

Mr. MunotT. Mr. Stripling is counsel of the 
general commitee and is assigned to the Mc- 
Dowell Subcommittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, may I follow through for 
just one moment? Isn’t it a mistake to say 
something like what Mr. Stripling said, that 
a New Deal Cabinet member was involved? 
Don’t all the former Cabinet members of 
the New Deal stand accused until his name 
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is mentioned and isn’t that the sort of thing 
we try so hard to avoid under our Bill of 
Rights and in our democracy? 

Mr. Muwot. I think that could be argued 
with considerable logic under norma! politi- 
cal conditions. But when you face an ad- 
ministration which tells you they will not 
permit you to look not only at the loyalty 
files but at the employment files of the Gov- 
ernment, sometimes it's necessary to needle 
these people into giving information which 
you should be able to get under more normal 
procedure. 

Mr. Frank. Congressman, do you think 
that Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany got net- 
works into the Government the same way as 
Russia seems to have been able to do? 

Mr. Munor. I think they both tried but be- 
cause they had not had their Fascist or Nazi 
organizations organized over here so long or 
so well, I don’t think they succeeded to the 
extent that the Communists have. 

Mr. Lorrus. Congressman, you think the 
capitalist system of democracy and free en- 
terprise is the best in the world, don’t you? 

Mr. Munor. Surely. 

Mr. Lorrus. Then, what are you afraid of? 
Do you think the people will trade it for 
something? 

Mr. Munot. I’m afraid that we're going to 
lose it the way Czechoslovakia lost the same 
system by the same type of indifference that 
a lot of Americans show and the failure to 
face up to the facts of life about Commu- 
nism and Soviet espionage. 

Mrs. Cralc. Congressman, in your own 
mind do you feel any explanation, any under- 
standing, of why a woman, like Miss Bentley, 
of education and training should have turned 
into a Communist spy against her own coun- 
try even in wartime? 

Mr. Munpt. It’s very difficult. I think her 
explanation probably is the most persuasive 
and plausible, and that is that she fell in 
love with a man who was a Communist. 

Mr. Lortus. Well, Congressman, if I may 
follow through there, that doesn’t explain 
why many other native Americans become 
Communists. How do you explain that? 

Mr. MUNDT. It’s very difficult, Mr. Loftus. 
It’s hard for me to understand how Earl 
Browder, born out in Kansas in the great 
heart of America, became a Communist, but 
he did, or how he became a Communist, born 
into a Catholic family, which abominates 
communism, but he did. I presume that 
it’s because they feel a frustration; it’s be- 
cause they feel a desire to become important 
and significant, and, consequently, they go 
into a movement which they think will expe- 
dite their access to power or by which they can 
expedite a social reform of some type. They 
leave the American system and try some new 
crackpot line, such as communism or nazism. 

Mr. Lorrus. How about social and economic 
conditions? Don’t you think that’s an 
influence? 

Mr. MunpT. I think in some cases it is, but 
it’s very difficult under those terms to explain 
the man who has subsidized the Abraham 
Lincoln School for Communism in New 
York—a multimillionaire and a Communist. 

Mr. Lortus. I don’t mean that just poor 
people are in favor of communism. I mean 
a lot of people with or without money could 
be influenced by seeing a lot of poverty 
amidst plenty. 

Mr. Munot. The only system in the world 
for eliminating poverty is the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and the political free- 
dom of the American Constitution. 

Mr. LINDLEY. We have time for just one 
more quick question and answer, Ir. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. MunotT, the Communist 
Party today said that Earl Browder is no 
longer a Communist. Do you think he is 
or do you think he isn’t? Do you think he 
is reformed and is your committee planning 
to call him? 

Mr. Munor. I think the first day Miss Bent- 
ley testified before the Senate committee she 
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explained that perfectly. She said that as 
s00n as you reach a high-enough echelon in 
Communist activities you are no longer con- 
sidered a Communist of the card-carrying 
type. You become a member at large so that 
you can swear without fear of violating a 
perjury law you are not a Communist because 
you enter a new realm where you can become 
one of the leaders of the party and are not 
considered either by your associates or out- 
siders as Communist. Of course, Earl Brow- 
der’s a Communist. We've had him before 
our committee. He either refuses to testify 
entirely or lies by the clock when he’s before 
the committee. 

Mr. LinpLey. Well, Mr. Mrnort, I'd like to 
ask you what your committee is going to 
decide Tito is—whether he’s still a Commu- 
nist or not, but we haven’t got time for an 
answer. 

Mr. Munpr. That’s a decision a police bu- 
reau has to make and not our committee. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Well, we’ve talked over a good 
deal of ground. There’s a lot more that we’d 
like to know from you just as there are sev- 
eral mysteries, I am sure, you're eager to 
have your committee clear up during the 
week and the weeks which follow. 

The thanks of the Mutual network go to 
you, Representative Kart E. Munot, of South 
Dakota, and to my colleagues of the press, 
Mae Craig, of the Portland (Maine) Press- 
Herald; Nelson Frank, of the New York World- 
Telegram; Lawrence Spivak, of the American 


Mercury; and Joseph A. Loftus, of the New 
York Times 

Until next week when we hope to have 
Elizabeth Bentley with us on the witness 
stand, this is your correspondent, Ernest K. 
Lindley. 
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Mr. BENDEk. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 

ONE YEAR OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Legislation which is destined to endure is 
invariably the product of experience. It is 
enacted in response to some deep need aris- 
ing from economic or social conditions. The 
Taft-Hartley law, like the Wagner National 
Labor Relations Act which it modifies, is 
clearly the product of a decade of vital ex- 
ce in the complex field of labor-man- 
agement-Government relations. 





It is now 1 year since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley measure over the President's 
veto an overwhelming majority of Re- 
publicans and Democrats. It is too early to 
appraise the full extent to which this act 
will meet the demand for industrial peace 
which called it into being. Litigation testing 
one phrase or another of the legislation will 
be } re the courts for some years to come, 
but ce onclusions are already clear to 
tair-minded observers. 

There has been a decrease in the number 

strikes occurring since the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Other factors undoubted- 
ly played a part in cutting the 6-month strike 
record from November 1947 to April 1948 to 
1,175 from tl gure of 1,969 for the same 
pe ] c Nevertheless the iniflu- 
ence of the new law in retarding strike calls 
seems evident to labor analysts. 

Tw reat industries affecting the Nation’s 
e d shipping, have furnished 
the testin nd for a major section of the 
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Taft-Hartley Act—the provision of injunc- 
tions invoked by the Government to prevent 
Nation-wide catastrophes. In both in- 
stances, industrial chaos has been averted by 
the use of the new law. 

Two other problems which contributed 
mightly to public sentiment for the Taft- 
Hartley bill—jurisdictional disputes and sec- 
ondary boycotts—are no longer the serious 
problem they were before the act. The 
unions themselves are handling their juris- 
dictional disputes intelligently and effective- 
ly, keeping these family problems out of the 
courts. Secondary boycotts are being dis- 
couraged by far-sighted union leaders direct- 
ly because of the inevitable hostility they 
have aroused. 

There is still much ground to be covered 
before a complete verdict can be rendered 
on the Taft-Hartley experience. To date, the 
record of industrial stability secured under 
the act points strongly to its ultimate ac- 
ceptance by the general public as an aid to 
peaceful, around-the-conference-table labor- 
management relations. 





Reclamation Under Democratic 
Sponsorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
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Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, a look 
at the record clearly reveals that Demo- 
cratic administrations have been far 
more interested than Republican admin- 
istrations in the development of the 
West through reclamation of arid and 
semiarid lands, even though reclama- 
tion was given its start by a Republican 
president, Theodore Roosevelt. Even if 
appropriations for the last two fiscal 
years are not counted, the figures show 
that yearly appropriations and alloca- 
tions of money made under Democratic 
administrations have averaged four 
times as great as funds made available 
under Republican presidents. 

The first reclamation law was passed 
in 1902. Until the 1914 fiscal year all 
money for the construction of reclama- 
tion projects came from the reclamation 
fund set up by Congress from income 
derived from leasing of mineral rights 
on public lands. Allotments made from 
the reclamation fund during these early 
years are taken as the equivalent of ap- 
propriations in the comparison which 
follows. Allotments during the Repub- 
lican period from 1902 through 1912 
amounted to $100,445,789. This includes 
the fiscal year 1913, since allotments for 
that year were made in 1912, when 
President Taft was President. This av- 
eraged $9,131,435 a year. 

For fiscal year 1914 through 1921, when 
there were Democratic Presidents, $79,- 
°74,359 was appropriated or made avail- 
able from the reclamation fund. This 
averaged $9,909,295 a year. 

During the lush “boom and bust” days 
of Republican administration after 
World War I, there appeared to be no 
consuming interest in reclamation de- 
velopment, although industrial growth, 
especially in the East, progressed by leaps 





and bounds. Despite higher costs for 
labor and materials, appropriations for 
reclamation projects from 1921 through 
1929 averaged $12,988,449 a year—only 
30 percent higher than in the prewar 
Wilson administration. It was only 
after depression began to cause wide- 
spread unemployment that a somewhat 
greater interest in reclamation was 
taken. Total reclamation appropria- 
tions for the 12 years of Republican rule 
amounted to $184,305,990, a yearly aver. 
age of $15,358,833. , 

Then the Democrats returned to 
power, and from fiscal year 1934 through 
fiscal 1947 sums totaling $993,783 214 
were made available for the building ang 
operation of reclamation projects. The 
average annual appropriation for this 
period was $71,341,658, although the 
scarcity of materials and labor during 
World War II slowed down the construc- 
tion effort. 

This last period of 14 years included 
not only direct appropriations, but allo- 
cations from NIRA, ERA, and PWA 
funds. The investments made by the 
Federal Government in this period of 
Democratic administration exhibit a 
greater interest in western development 
than any ever before evidenced. 

Thus, in the 23 years since 1992 when 
a Republican President was in the White 
House a total of $284,751,779 was made 
available for reclamation development, 
whereas in the 22 years of Democratic 
administration in this period up to and 
including fiscal 1947, sums amounting to 
$1,078,057,573 were appropriated or al- 
located to reclamation. This was al- 
most four times as great as the money 
allocated under Republican regimes. 

In the last two fiscal years appropria- 
tions have topped all records—$143,185.,- 
924 for 1948 and $246,058,942 for fiscal 
1949. During these two years, there has 
been a Republican majority in Congress, 
but it can hardly take all of the credit 
for these sums, because when a Repub- 
lican House last year cut Reclamation 
appropriations to a point where it would 
have meant a discontinuance of many 
projects, the West rose in anger and de- 
manded a restoration of the funds. The 
threat to Republican prestige was so 
great that no effort was made this year 
to effect a drastic reduction of the pro- 
gram. Reclamation on the eve of this 
Presidential election has for some reason 
become popular with the Republicans. 

There is still another way of figuring 
the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic attitudes toward western 
developemnt, and that is on the basis 
of the yearly increases and decreases in 
the acreages served with irrigation water 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. This is 
figured on the basis of crop or calendar 
years. 

In 1906 what was then the Reclama- 
tion Service served 20,100 acres with irri- 
gation water. From 1906 through 1912 
a net increase of 540,000 acres, or an 
average of 77,143 acres a year, were 
brought under water. 

From 1913 through 1920 the net in- 
crease in acreage served was 1,594,710, 
an average of 195,589 new acres brought 
under water each year. 

In the 12-year Republican admin- 
the 


istration, from 1921 through 1932, 








net new acreages brought under irriga- 

1 totaled 670,570, an average of 55,881 
acres. 

Then the Democratic administration 
brought under water a net of 1,761,034 
new acres in 15 years, an average of 
117,402 acres. 

Of the 42-year period covered by these 
ficures, 19 years were under Republican 
presidents. During this time, a net in- 
crease of 1,210,570 acres under irrigation 

, the 17 Western States was achieved. 
This was an average .of 63,714 acres a 
vear, or only 59 percent of the 42-year 
average Of 108,007 acres a year. Under 
the 23 years of Democratic administra- 
tion, 3,325,744 mew acres, net, were 
brought under water. This was an aver- 
age of 144,598 a year, or 134 percent of 
the period average. Expressing it an- 
other way, the average acreage brought 
in during the Democratic years was 2% 
times greater than the yearly average 
of the Republicans since 1906. 

It has often been said that the proof of 
the pudding is the eating, and so it is 
that the number of acres placed under 
irrigation on Utah farms, through con- 
struction by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
tells the real story. 

It might be unfair for the Democrats 
to claim credit for having brought the 
Strawberry Valley project into produc- 
tion—although they did—although it was 
authorized under the administration of 
The ‘odore Roosevelt in 1905. The Weber 
Ri iver project is another project for which 
due credit must be given to a Republican 
regime. When this project was com- 
pleted in 1933 and the Republicans went 
out of office there were 67,000 acres of 
land on that project under irrigation. 
That made a total of some 108,000 acres 
of irrigated land served by the Bureau 
of Reclamation before the present Demo- 
cratic era. But since 1933 the Democrats 
have added some 159,000 acres to the land 
in Utah served with water by reclama- 
tion projects; and plans have been made 
for adding many, Many more. 

The following chart tells its own story 
of the number of acres in Utah which 
have been brought under irrigation 
through the various projects, and clearly 
indicates that Utah has faired better 
under Democratic administrations: 
Irrigated acreage on projects served by the 
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The record for my own State of Utah 
is even more striking, when we note that 
the amounts spent for construction in 
years of Democratic administration 

erage almost five times amounts spent 
in Republican administrations. 

Altogether, the Republicans have ex- 


pended on construction of Utah Recla- 
mation projects $4,997,016, while Demo- 
have expended 


ratic administrators 
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$23,187,381 up to June 30, 1947. The 
yearly expenditure for Reclamation proj- 
ects in Utah during the years of Repub- 
lican control averaged $217,262, while 
the yearly average expenditure for con- 
struction by the Democrats amounted to 
$1,053,972. And I can assure you that 
the work done under Democratic admin- 
istrators was fully as economically con- 
ducted by Reclamation engineers as by 
Republican administrators. 

The Strawberry Valley project author- 
ized in 1905 was the first Reclamation aid 
brought to Utah by the Federal Govern- 
ment. During the Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations, $2,271,131 was spent on 
its construction, and in the Wilson ad- 
ministration it was completed at an ad- 
ditional cost of $1,236,292. 

Then, during the 12 years of Repub- 
lican administration which followed, the 
only project built was the Weber River 
project. Its construction cost $2,725,885. 

It was during the administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt that 
Federal reclamation work in Utah made 
greatest progress. In June of 1933 both 
the Ogden River and Provo River proj- 
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ects were authorized. Up to June 30, 
1947, $4,403,938 had been spent on the 
construction of the first of these and 
$13,211,279 on the second. The Provo 
River project has brought much needed 
domestic water supplies to Salt Lake 
City, as well as supplementary irrigation 
water to farms, which has entirely 
changed the standards of living of a 
great many farmers. 

The Hyrum project was authorized in 
September 1933, and the Sanpete proj- 
ect in November. These cost for con- 
struction up to the end of fiscal 1947 the 
sums of $941,884 and $374,540, respec- 
tively. 

The Moon Lake project costing for 
construction $1,600,360 was authorized in 
November 1935; the Newton project 
costing $546,393 in July 1939, and the 
Scofield Dam was authorized in Jane 
1943. To the end of fiscal 1947 it had 
cost for construction $872,695. 

That is the score for Utah up to the 
end of fiscal 1947. 

The year by year score upon which the 
foregoing statements were based is 
shown in the tables which follow: 


Appropriations and allocations for reclamation projects under Republican and Demo- 


cratic Presidents, 


fiscal years 1903 through 1949 
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Appropriations from reclamation and general funds, allotments from reclamation fund, 
1903-15, and allocations from NIRA, ERA, and PWA appropriations 
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itt tedcs deiarcin cancion 1932 22, 071, 000 ; 
ai aN nt ded Ss i ica | 1983 25, 491, O63 | 4184 
Ee a 11, 051, 335 $87, 205, OOS SOS, 25¢ 
a a ee S60, 750 30, 523, 787 l { 
rs re eae oo ae WN Be csecoucssccas 15, 072, 100 36, 853, 746 51, 9545, 846 
> ese are CaT RO 1937 4 55, 778, 600 | 1, 646, 362 57, 424, 962 
CELA RD WE fe Pacieg Le 41,586,600 | 31,089,515 | 72, 676, 11 
eee 1989 44, 544, 600 9 376, 654 $6, 921, 254 
RCI. ob, ee 1940 76, G84, 600 2, 715, 032 74, 699, 632 
Re ee 1941 73, 194, 600 ] 17 73, 208, 11 
1 Negative amount nieve partial invalidation of previous allotment 


§ Subtotal, 1903-13. 
s Subtotal, 1914-21, 
Subtotal, 1922-33, 
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Appropriations from reclamation and general funds, allotments from reclamation fund, 
1903-15, and allocations from NIRA, ERA, and PWA appropriations—Continued 
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Allotments 
from recla- 
mation fund 


| Fiscal 
| year 


Appropriations 
(including 


revenues) 





| 
Allocations | Total appro- 
from NIRA, | priation and | 
ERA, and | emergency 
PWA appro-} fund alloca- 
| priations tions 


Subtotals and 


power grand total 








$101, 361, 631 


SY, 7 
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$24, 824 
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Yearly net increase or decrease in irrigated 











acreage served by Bureau of Reclamation 
by years, 1906 through 1947 
( 
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De 
) 
lu 
Re I 
14 
De 
41.1 
104, 438 
] 10, 78 
a] ) 
1430 
4%) 2 ; 
192. 647 | 
O05 
3 1... 
700, 849 1. 
139, 733 | 
1, 761, O54 117 2 
} ( 1 108 7 
I 2 
1, 21 7( 
63,714 
1913-2 
2 i4 
\ 144, 598 
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Anyone who knows the history of 
reclamation is aware that the easy proj- 


ects—those for which one could get the 
biggest results for the least expendi- 
ture—were naturally the first to be con- 
structed. Even if prices were the same 
today as they were 40 years ago, the 
projects being built today would cost 
more. While improved _ engineering 
methods tend to hold down costs some- 
what, if we had to construct modern 
projects with the horses, mules, and 
Manpower used on the earlier projects, 
most of today’s reclamation construction 
work would be priced out of feasibility. 
As it is, we can go on building for some 
time. The Central Utah project, for in- 
stance, still lies ahead of us, despite the 
fact that its cost inevitably will be high. 

The costs of reclamation projects to- 
day as compared to yesterday are the 
same as comparative costs in living. So 
one cannot point an accusing finger at 
the Bureau of Reclamation and assert 
that it has been wasteful and extrava- 
gant because a project costs more today 
than it would have cost in 1905, or even 
1939. The accusation is very much like 
charging a man who requires a good deal 
of food to supply energy for physical 
labor with extravagance for eating meat 
at present-day prices. In 1£39 one could 
buy a good round steak for about 35 cents 
a pound. Today it costs very nearly 
three times as much. Perhaps a farmer 
or workingman should not eat meat, but 
it would hardly be economical for him 
to fail to obtain sufficient nourishment. 

Reclamation projects can be viewed in 
very much the same manner. Anyone 
who knows what an ample supply of late 
season water means in Utah knows that 
it is the difference between barely get- 
ting along and making money. Every 
year in which a meritorious irrigation 
project is delayed means the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, perhaps 
millions, to the farmers on that project. 
It means the difference between raising 
ordinary row crops and forage, and rais- 
ing the high-priced specialty crops. 

A little reckoning will show that even 
with the increased prices and the more 
expensive projects, that the physical 
volume of work in building dams, canals, 
and power plants since the Reclamation 
Service was first established has been 
almost twice as great during Democratic 
administrations as the construction ac- 
complished by the Republicans, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, as thi. special session of the Eightieth 
Congress draws to a close, I would like 
to inform the people of Arizona of severa] 
of the major issues considered in this 
Congress which are of special importance 
to my State. I have been privileged as 
a Member of Congress to represent the 
progressive and enthusiastic people of 
our Nation’s “baby State,” and it is my 
desire to keep the people of Arizona in- 
formed of my activities in Congress. I 
fully realize that it would be impossible 
to make a complete survey of the work 
of the Eightieth Congress, since many 
comprehensive laws have been enacted 
during the past 2 years. However, many 
matters of particular importance to Ari- 
zona and the Southwest are still pend- 
ing, and it is in this regard that Arizona 
must exert its efforts both in its State 
government and in Congress during the 
Eighty-first Congress. I shall, therefore, 
dwell on those matters which will affect 
Arizona during the coming years, both 
within the State and in its national and 
international activities. 

WATER LEGISLATION 

The most important legislative enact- 
ments affecting the State of Arizona, 
which are still pending in Congress are 
embodied in the central Arizona project. 
For 25 years, Arizona has struggled to 
obtain water, which is the very lifeblood 
of the State. The details of the central 
Arizona project are well known to the 
residents of Arizona, who know that the 
sole purpose of the bills which I and 
the other Members of the Arizona dele- 
gation in Congress have introduced, is to 
obtain for Arizona its rightful share of 
the resources of the Colorado River. 
The Department of the Interior has al- 
ready approved the proposal, which is 
self-liquidating, and has submitted it to 
the Bureau of the Budget with favorable 
recommendations. In view of the sig- 
nificant importance of the central Ari- 
zona project to Arizona and the South- 
west, I sincerely hope that it will become 
a reality in the early part of the Eighty- 
first Congress. A great part of Arizona's 
fight for water has involved the active 
opposition of interests of other States, 
who have attempted to deprive Arizona 
of water and to continue to usurp the 
water from that river. Legislation has 
been introduced in Congress requiring 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to interplead all of the States ol 
the Colorado River Basin into one law- 
suit before the United States Supreme 
Court in order to determine the water 
rights of each State involved. These are 
dilatory actions designed to suppress due 
consideration of Arizona’s water prob- 





lems by the United States Congress. 
However, the State of Arizona cannot re- 
jent in its fight for a rightful share of 
water. Not only is water of the essence 
for Arizona, but the development of 
electrical power is also of extreme im- 
portance to the State. The shortage of 
water and power is acute in Arizona. 
Due to a lack of power, our industries, 
mines, and commerce have been forced to 
curtail their activities, which is a tragic 
augury for one of the country’s fastest- 
growing areas, 

The passage of the Gila-Wellton-Mo- 
hawk irrigation project during the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress was of 
great importance to Arizona. It was, in 
fact, the first major irrigation project 
adopted by Congress, which involved a 
project irrigated by the waters of the 
Colorado River, since 1937. That project 
will mean that some 75,000 acres in Yuma 
County will have access to irrigation. 
The central Arizona project will mean 
that the central portion of our State can 
be developed and the unusuai droughts 
of that area can be overcome. It is im- 
perative that Arizona, through its State 
covernment and through its representa- 
tives in the Eighty-first Congress, act 
immediately and effectively to bring to 
a successful conclusion its 25-year fight 
for water and power. It is also essen- 
tial that the Eighty-first Congress ignore 
the selfish interests within California 
who are attempting to block the progress 
of Ar.zona and who are thus depriving 
this country of the results of Arizona's 
potential development by legislative «~'- 
otage of the central Arizona project. We 
have reached the final stages of our 
battle for water and power and every 
effort must be mustered for final victory. 

EDUCATION 


Through the history of our great coun- 
try education has been the primary and 
fundamental cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is unfortunate that 
legislation was left pending by this Con- 
gress to lend needed and highly deserved 
assistance to education. I worked dili- 

ently in behalf of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, since I am convinced that it is our 
duty to every citizen of this country to 
furnish immediate aid to solve the pres- 
ent-day problems of our educational sys- 
tem. These problems are serious, in- 
deed, and it is incomprehensible that 
nothing has been done in this Congress 
to solve them. 

The participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in educational endeavors dates 
back to the origin of our Government. 
Through public land allotments and 
money grants for education since the 
early days of the Republic, the United 
States recognized its responsibilities in 
the educational field. Our constitu- 
tional principles are closely related to 
the education of our citizens, and it is 
the clear duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to safeguard our national interests 
through the promotion of education. 
Every child in this country should have 
an equal opportunity to learn. At pres- 
ent, due to differences in the wealth of 
different States, the opportunity to learn 
ls unequal. In Arizona, there is dire need 
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for this legislation. Although Arizona 
came into this Union as the Baby State, 
it now has growing pains. Since the 
war, thousands of Americans have gone 
to Arizona to make their homes. The 
unprecedented demands on our school 
system and crowded conditions in areas 
not yet prepared to cope with these un- 
foreseen increases in population, have 
created a very real and vital problem. 
The educational authorities and teachers 
of Arizona have faced the problem with 
diligence and true patriotism. Their 
splerdid efforts to continue the high 
level of education typical of our State, 
are, indeed, praiseworthy. However, 
these educational leaders need help. 
The Arizona treasury is incapable of 
solving this problem alone. The former 
taxpayers cannot carry the complete 
burden of educating the children of the 
new residents, not yet taxpayers, alone. 
Arizona needs Federal aid to education. 
Similar conditions and needs exist in 
other States. It is to be hoped that the 
Eighty-first Congress will take immedi- 
ate steps to safeguard our education. 
In addition to backing the Federal-aid- 
to-education proposals, I have worked 
diligently in support of higher wages 
for teachers, since I was convinced that 
the scale of wages paid to teachers was 
completely out of harmony with the 
present costs of living. Through the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House, of which I am a 
member, I have constantly worked for 
legislation to open the way for the train- 
ing and education of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. The aftermath of the 
war has left us in dire need of increased 
training in this respect. The enactment 
of the National Science Foundation bill 
will be instrumental in curing this de- 
fect. Since the State of Arizona has been 
affected more than most States by in- 
creased postwar populations, I have en- 
deavored in every way, both in Congress 
and in cooperation with Government 
departments and agencies, to secure for 
Arizona every possible aid in increasing 
educational facilities and equipment. I 
have endeavored at all times to cooper- 
ate with the educational leaders of our 
State to develop Arizona’s education. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


During the second session of the Eight- 
ieth Congress, I have relentlessly con- 
tinued my sincere efforts in behalf of our 
Indians. The deplorable and woeful sit- 
uation of the American Indian has come 
to light more than ever before. Public 
opinion has been aroused in behalf of 
the Indian, and in the law courts of Ari- 
zona, I was able this year to secure for 
the Indians of my State the right to vote. 
It gives me great satisfaction to forecast 
that at long last, the American Indian 
can see the day when he will take his 
place alongside other American citizens 
and enjoy the full share of benefits which 
this country offers its citizens. 

I have been in constant contact with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and have 
urged immediate and adequate action to 
provide the Indians with a good standard 
of living, good health services, and good 
education. It is urgent that the gov- 
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ernment of Arizona and the Congress of 
the United States exert every possible 
effort in behalf of the first residents of 
this country. 

I have been active in securing the con- 
tinuance of welfare assistance payments 
to the Indians by the Federal Govern- 
ment until the House Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs is able to hold hearings on 
this matter and report to the Congress 
for any necessary action. It is not pos- 
sible for the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico to carry this burden alone. Al- 
though I am not a member of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, I have 
urged the committee to hold hearings at 
the Indian reservations, and I have been 
assured by the chairman of that com- 
mittee that such hearings will be at- 
tempted in the near future. 

Many other problems have arisen af- 
fecting the status of the Indians, and I 
have fought diligently in every instance 
to secure just treatment and adequate 
care for the Indians. I was happy to 
learn in conference with President Tru- 
man that he recognizes the obligations of 
the Federal Government toward the In- 
dians and will back up our efforts. 

AGRICULTURE 


TI regret to say that this Congress, in 
my opinion, has not fulfilled its obliga- 
tions to the Nation’s farmer. Unfortu- 
nately, vital appropriations for support- 
prices on agricultural products and for 
soil conservation have been slashed by 
this Congress. I doubly regret this ac- 
tion of the majority party in Congress, 
since it has cut deeply into the agricul- 
tural endeavors of Arizona, where farm- 
ing is one of the chief sources of wealth 
and life. I have endeavored to set forth 
the interests of Arizona and the South- 
west in agricultural and cattle produc- 
tion and have stressed the necessity of 
a healthy agricultural program for the 
entire Nation. During the past months, 
Arizona has been suffering from the 
dreadful spread of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease from our neighboring country of 
Mexico. I have continued to cooperate 
in every way possible with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to prevent the 
spread of this disease across our border. 
I urged enactment of my bill, H. R. 1460, 
to complete a fence along the Mexico- 
United States border. Unfortunately, 
this construction has not yet been au- 
thorized. 

I was happy to see that some gesture 
was made during the second session to 
provide farmers with a long-range farm 
program, including a schedule of price 
supports. It is unfortunate that my 
urgent recommendations for stronger 
action in this behalf were not completely 
heeded by the majority party. 

MINING 


The problems of the miners in Arizona, 
arising largely out of wartime conditions, 
have been many and serious. During 
the first session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, I introduced several bills to pro- 
tect our mining industry and to help the 
small miners who had suffered losses 
during the war. The bill to provide 
premium price payments to producers of 
copper, lead, and zinc, which passed the 








Congress during the first session, was 
vetoed by the President. In the second 
session, I introduced a similar bill, and 
in cooperation with the Members of Con- 
gress from the western mining States, I 
worked diligently for its passage. I again 
urged enactment of my bill to make pos- 
sible the prompt settlement by the Fed- 
eral Government of claims of small 
miners who suffered losses during the 
war while increasing their wartime pro- 
duction at the instance of the War Pro- 
duction Board and other Government 
agencies. These mine owners’ were 
prompted to make heavy investments in 
order to supply minerals essential to 
the war effort, and their losses should 
be reimbursed. 

In addition to theSe bills, I also in- 
troduced a bill directing the establish- 
ment of a Mineral Resources Division 
within the Department of the Interior 
to carry out experimentation, investi- 
gation, and other necessary research in 
order to enccurage the production of 

ré ic metals and minerals. This bill 

stock piling of 
in short supply, 
essential in case of an 
rgency. During. the second session 
I repeatedly drew the attention of Con- 
eress to this pending legislation. In ad- 
dition, I worked for the passage of my 
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bill authorizing mining, milling, and 
smelting loans by the Reconstruction 
Finan Corporation. Since mining is 


one of the main sources of income for 
Arizona, these bills must be brought up 
again in the Eighiy-first Congress, and 
evely effort must be exerted for their 
enactment. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


N AND FOREIGN POLICY 

During the second session of the 
Fightieth Congress, it became evident 
that this country must take strong meas- 
ures to secure our national defense and 
at the same time to strive diligently, by 
means of a sound foreign policy, to se- 
cure the peace cf the world 

While the Department of National De- 
fense, created during the first session of 
this Congress was setting its reorganiza- 
tion in motion, committees of Congress 
were studying and evaluating the many 
and difficult factors involved in military 
training. By use of a questionnaire sent 
to people in every area of Arizona, I was 
able to obtain a cross-section of opinion 
of the people of Arizona concerning this 
issue. After weighing all the issues and 
in view of the need of adequate defenses 
in the present-day world in order to sup- 
port the machinery for world peace, I 
voted for the military training bill. It 
was obvious to me that a majority of 
people in my State agreed with me that 
such action was necessary at this time. 
The dangers of falling into world chaos 
for lack of adequate preparation makes 
it necessary to train our young men to 
defend their country. It is now vital 
that the Department of National Defense 
execute this law judiciously and liberally 
in order that the necessity of military 
training will not interfere with the edu- 
cation of our youth. 

In addition, legislation was passed to 
support a 70-group air force. The Air 

aad 





Force \ play an important role in any 
future rgency, and Arizona, with its 
Wwar-proven facilities, climate, and ca- 


pacity to provide air training, will take 
an important role in the development of 
this branch of our defenses. Funds were 
provided for new military and naval air- 
craft and for further research in atomic 
energy; funds were provided for inactive 
duty pay to Reserve components; and the 
women’s Reserve units were given regu- 
lar status in the armed services. In view 
of the lack of an inland harbor on the 
west coast adequately protected from 
possible invasion, I introduced H. R. 4386, 
to authorize the Army engineers to in- 
vestigate and determine the feasibility 
of dredging the Colorado River from the 
Gulf of California to the Imperial Dam, 
and of constructing such necessary locks 
and other facilities for the purpose of 
creating an inland harbor for national 
Gefense purposes. In view of the impor- 
tance of good morale in the armed serv- 
ices, I a'so introduced H. R. 5724, to pro- 
vide free postage for members of the 
armed forces while serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

For some time, it has been apparent 
that one of the sore points in world rela- 
tions hinged around the oil of the Middle 
East. In view of the relations between 
Arizona and our neighboring Republic 
of Mexico, I worked for the adoption of 
a program between the United States 
and Mexico to develop the oil resources 
of Mcxico, where the greatest known 
oil reserves on the continent are located, 
and where they could be most easily de- 
veloped and purchased by virtue of the 
proximity of that country. As a result 
of my efforts and work, the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House, of which I am a member, 
accepted the invitation of the Mexican 
Government to make a trip to Mexico 
this summer to inspect the oil possibil- 
ities in Mexico and to work out a pro- 
gram in cooperation with the cfiicials 
of the Mexican Government, which can 
be presented to Congress. The results of 
this trip, which will be the first official 
trip of a committee of Congress to Mex- 
ico, will be of prime importance to this 
country and to the world. 

Several measures were enacted during 
the second and special sessions to further 
the European recovery program and to 
aid the United Nations. During the en- 
actment of these measures, it has been 
encouraging to note the keen interest 
of the people of Arizona in our inter- 
national affairs and in the achievement 
of peace throughout the world. 

Many other issues were considered 
during the second and special session of 
the Eightieth Congress, which space does 
not permit me to discuss. I have been 
keenly concerned with all legislation 
affecting veterans and the training of 
veterans under the GI bill of rights. I 
strongly opposed the attempt to curtail 
flight training from the GI bill of rights 
during the second session. Later, al- 
though Congress did not curtail flight 
training, I appeared before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and ur- 
ged the committee and the Veterans’ 
Administrator to take immediate steps 
to correct the action of the Veterans’ 
Administration to eliminate flight train- 
ing, although such elimination had not 
been authorized by law. After stress- 
ing the importance of flight training to 
our national defense and the active in- 
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terest of Arizona in flight training, 1 
was assured by the Administrator anq 
by the committee that such training 
would not be curtailed. There was 
dire need for housing legislation during 
this Congress. Unfortunately the pij| 
which was enacted was a weak remedy 
for the desperate situation. In view of 
the lack of adequate action by Congress 
and of the immediate housing needs in 
Arizona, I have proposed a State hous. 
ing authority in Arizona to provide 
homes, especially for disabled veterans. 
During the second session, my bill pro- 
viding for the issuance of a commemo- 
rative stamp in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Rough Riders of the 
Spanish-American War, illustrated by 
a picture of the statue of Buckey O'Neil] 
standing in Prescott, Ariz., was enacted 
into law. This stamp will be issued in 
the city of Frescott, Ariz., on the 27ih 
of October of this year. 

Other issues, which were carry-overs 
from the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, still remained unsolved. An 
amended lebor-management act, a long- 
range farm program, reciprocal trade 
amendmenis, an improved health pro- 
gram, old-age pensions and social-secur- 
ity benefits and adequate increases of 
pay for Federal and postal employees 
have all been left unsolved. I appeared 
before both the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service 
and made strong recommendations in 
the matter of pay increases. It is my 
sincere conviction that loyal Government 
workers should not be treated so lightly 
in times when the costs of living make it 
dfficult for their present salaries to 
suffice. The same is true of pensioners 
and annuitants and our aged citizens, 
whose meager incomes are not anywhere 
near on par with inflated costs. 

In striving to obtain good legislation 
to meet our country’s problems on the 
fioor of the House and in congressional 
committees, I have found it necessary to 
intercede for my State and for individu- 
als in Arizona with various Government 
agencies, in whose hands lies the proper 
execution of the laws of Congress. I 
have been in frequent contact with the 
Department of the Interior, the War 
Assets Administration, the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of National De- 
fense, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and Civil Aeronautics Board and 
other agencies with reference to many 
and important matters and incidents of 
great importance to the people of Ari- 
zona. I have beer fortunate in repre- 
senting an interested and cooperative 
group of people, who have always 
brought important matters to my im- 
mediate attention and who are willing 
to cooperate in their dispensation. The 
great response I received earlier this year 
to my questionnaire, Opinions of the 
Folks at Home, was, indeed, helpful in 
focusing my particular attention on those 
issues which were of greatest interest to 
the people of my State. Since Iam run- 
ning for the office of Governor of Arizona 
at the next election, I regret that I will 
not be a Member of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. It is my sincere hope that I can 
continue my efforts in behalf of the State 
of Arizona and its people toward the 
completion of the many pending issues 
which are of vital importance to Arizona. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the cen- 
tral theme in our American heritage is 
the importance and dignity of the indi- 
vidual—the idea that all men are en- 
dowed with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The founding fathers vecognized this 
great truth, and wrote into the Consti- 
tution and its Bill of Rights the demo- 
cratic principles of freedom and equal- 
ity. These two principles have become 

part of the precious heritage of the 
American people, and form the spirit and 
substance of the American way of life. 

Yet we must recognize that these 
ideals of democracy have not been com- 
pletely realized in practice. We have 
made great strides toward these goals 
during our 175 years of natioral inde- 
pendence, but our achievements must 
not blind us to our mistakes and short- 
comings. Great numbers of our people 
are not allowed to vote today; rank dis- 
crimination of all kinds is practiced 
against racial, religious, and political 
minorities; and mob action is still com- 
mon in many parts of the country. I 
will use the few minutes at my disposal 
to review the civil-rights question, and 
suggest some remedial legislation to pro- 
tect civil liberties, and to extend the 
principles of democracy to the whole 
population. 

DISCRIMINATION AND SEGREGATION 


Discrimination takes many forms— 
political, economic, and social. One of 
the most vicious practices is the denial 
of full-voting privileges to great sections 
of cur population, which means that 
many American citizens are reduced to 
the rank of second-class citizens. As 

‘ report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights points out, millions of 
Negroes and poor whites in the South are 
disfranchised by means of the poll tax 
and other discriminatory and undemo- 
cratic restrictions on _ suffrage. The 
citizens of the District of Columbia are 
excluded from voting as a result of out- 
moded national traditions, and con- 
gressional indifference to their problems. 

Minority groups are subject to the most 
flagrant forms of discrimination with re- 
pect to employment in both Government 
ind private industry. Discriminatory 
hiring practices fall most heavily upon 
the Negro people—the FEPC report 
showed that during the war years four 
out of five cases of discrimination in- 
volved Negroes. However, those of the 
Jewish faith as well as Catholics, Mexi- 
‘ans, Indians, and Japanese-Americans 
are also the victims of hiring-hall 
prejudice. 

In addition, the minority worker often 
finds himself subject to on-the-job dis- 
crimination. After securing a job, he 
discovers that his pay is less than that 
received by other workers doing the same 
kind of work. For example, the average 
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weekly wage for white veterans in the 
South is from 30 to 70 percent higher 
than for Negro veterans engaged in the 
same kind of activity. Furthermore, the 
minority worker is the victim of prejudice 
when it comes to promotions. A recent 
case study shows that it takes the aver- 
age Negro employee 7 times as long to 
obtain a promotion as the white worker 
of the same efficiency. To make mat- 
ters worse, it is the minority worker who 
is laid off first when the labor force is 
reduced, which means that minority 
groups suffer first and most during 
periods of unemployment. 

The many other forms of discrimina- 
tion practiced against minorities are no- 
torious. As everyone knows, Negroes in 
the South are forced to attend “Jim 
Crow” schools which are inferior to those 
available to white children, and are 
forced to live in colored ghettos. They 
find themselves segregated with respect 
to bus and railroad travel, and are denied 
services in hotels, cafes, movies, and 
barber shops. They suffer from unequal 
opportunities to secure medical and hos- 
pital services, and public parks and play- 
grounds are denied to them. Nor is the 

outh the only offender—the “Jim Crow” 
is prevalent even in the North, espe- 
cially in connection with hotels, housing, 
and cafe accommodations. 

Although the Negro is the No. 1 victim, 
discriminatory practices also work to the 
detriment of other minorities. In the 
Southwest, Mexicans are barred from 
places of recreation. Jews are often dis- 
criminated against in resort areas in 
every section of the country, and find 
“Gentile only” signs in apartment houses. 
“No Japs wanted” signs greet the Japa- 
nese-American who enters west coast 
cafes. 

I regret to say that racial discrimina- 
tion even exists in the United States 
armed forces, and that it was practiced 
all during the war years. Discrimination 
and segregation are evil and ugly things 
under any circumstances but becomes 
particularly repugnant in the Army, 
where all men are fighting and dying in 
the service of freedom. Yet Negroes 
were, and are today, segregated into 
“Jim Crow” Army units, and are dis- 
criminated against in respect to promo- 
tions and commissions. Negroes are also 
faced with an absolute bar against enlist- 
ments in any branch of the Marine Corps 
other than the stewards’ branch, and in 
the Navy colored sailors serve out their 
hitch as mess boys and personal servants 
for the officer caste. 

This same evil exists in the State Na- 
tional Guard units—in fact, the condi- 
tion is being perpetuated by existing 
Army regulations. A recent ruling by 
Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Roy- 
all on the question of segregation in the 
Minnesota National Guard underscores 
this policy. Five months ago Minne- 
sota’s Gov. Luther Youngdahl, acting on 
the recommendation of the State inter- 
racial commission, asked Secretary Roy- 
all to change the Army regulations to 
permit the recruitment of Negroes into 
the State Guard on a nonsegregated 
basis. White and Negro soldiers today 
serve in the same units of the New Jersey 
National Guard, where the State consti- 
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tution prohibits segregation, and inas- 
much as Minnesota has a civil-rights 
statute dating back to 1885 prohibiting 
discrimination in public places, an anti- 
segregation policy in the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard seems in order. 

But Secretary Royall has rejected this 
request for a change in regulations, and 
has stated that should Minnesota initiate 
nonsegregation in her National Guard, 
then Federal funds would be withdrawn. 
I wrote two letters to General Royall urg- 
ing him to change his position, but my 
letters were not answered. 

Finally, when the President issued his 
July 26 order to the effect that equality 
of treatment and opportunity should pre- 
vail in the armed forces, I was infor ned 
that the question of nonsegregation in 
the Minnesota National Guard was being 
referred to the President’s Committee on 
Segregation in the Armed Forces. This 
action means months of needless delay 
and indicates a desire to postpone the 
decision as long as possible. 

LYNCHING AND MOB RULE 


Liberty means not only the right to 
vote and freedom of opportunity, but 
it also implies that the individual shall 
be secure from illegal violence and mob 
action. Minority groups in America, 
however, do not always enjoy this se- 
curity. Year after year, Negroes are 
lynched in the South on the fl-msiest of 
pretexts, with the lynchers usually go- 
ing unpunished. In 1946 at least six 
persons were lynched by lawless mobs; 
among them was Roger Malcolm, his 
wife, and another couple, who were mur- 
dered by a lynch mob in Monroe, Ga., 
and no effort was made to indict the 
lynchers. Another shocking example 
occurred on February 17, 1947, in Green- 
ville, S. C., where Willie Earle was shot 
to death, and the 31 members of the 
mob were acquitted in the local court in 
a flagrant miscarriage of justice. Al- 
though these crimes against the Negro 
people are largely confined to the South, 
they also happen in the Northern States. 

Other infringements upon the individ- 
ual’s security are also widespread. In 
many localities undisciplined and lawless 
police officials are guilty of many acts of 
misconduct. This includes violent phys- 
ical attacks by police on minority mem- 
bers, brutality against prisoners, third- 
degree methods to extort confessions, 
unwarranted arrests, and abuse of the 
search and seizure power. Trial by jury 
is often no protection against such police 
lawlessness inasmuch as minority groups 
are often denied jury representation 
The brunt of illegal police activity falls 
most heavily upon Negroes, Mexicans, 
union organizers, and unpopular politi- 
cal and religious minorities. Police of- 
ficials in many large cities are notori- 
ously “trigger happy” where weak or 
poor persons are concerned. 

A FE °2ERAL CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM IS NEEDED 

Mr. Speaker, America has a great tra- 
dition with respect to civil liberties, but 
an objective survey of the situation 
shows that our record is far from perfect. 
The realization of the American ideal 
of freedom and equality awaits realiza- 
tion. Millions are denied the right of 
suffrage, minorities are discriminated 





against with respect to education, hous- 
ing and public services, and in public 


and private employment. The evil of 
race segregation hangs as a dark cloud 
of oppression over the Southern States, 
and extends to the United States Army. 
Lynch mobs terrorize and murder mi- 
nority people. 

Congressional action to correct this 
unheal situation is justified from 
every point of view. Morally we are 
obligated to act since this would be in ac- 


cordance with established public law, 
and our belief in democracy. Econom- 
ically speaking, the elimination of segre- 
gation and the granting of full legal, 
political, social, and economic rights to 
all citizens, would pay off in terms of 
more efficient use of our labor force and 
higher standards of living for our peo- 
ple. It can also be justified in terms of 
political expediency—with the United 
States competing for the leadership of 
the peoples of the world today, we cannot 
afford the embarrassment of undemo- 
cratic “skeletons” in our national closet. 

In my opinion, Congress is obligated to 
review the whole question of civil rights, 
and to formulate a broad program to 
secure these rights and to extend the 
principles of freedom and equality to all 
the people. We should adopt the anti- 
poll-tax law to give the vote to the Ne- 
groes and poor white people of the South. 
If necessary, additional legislation should 
also be enacted to give Federal police 
protection to southern voters on election 
day to check the efforts of local officials 
and hoodlums to prevent their participa- 
tion in the electoral process. 

Congress should pass the FEPC bill to 
provide equality of opportunity to all 
citizens, and to prevent hiring hall and 
on-the-job discrimination against mi- 
norities. The antilynching bill should 
be adopted, containing adequate penal- 
ties to discourage violations, and make 
such penalties enforceable in the Federal 
courts. A Civil Rights Division should 
be established in the Department of Jus- 
tice to investigate all violations of civil 
rights, to utilize civil actions to discour- 
age violations, and to report periodically 
to the Congress with its recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation to imple- 
m: nt and promcte the enjoyment of free- 
dom and equality by all the people 

Finally, we must recognize the role of 
the people themselves in the fight for 
civil rights. There is a direct relation- 
ship between the climate of public opin- 
ion and the enjoyment of civil rights. 
The Government should therefore take 
the lead in establishing a long-term 
program of education to inform the peo- 
ple of the civil rights to which they are 
entitled. Our political and community 
leaders should provide leadership in ral- 
lying the peopie to the support of a con- 
tinuing program to strengthen civil 
rights, and to extend the principles of 
Gemccracy throughout the whole pat- 
tern of our society. As a great Ameri- 
can once said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty’—the people must be 
ever on guard against reactionary forces 
who would curtail their liberties, and be 
prepared to oppose at a minute’s notice 
] { discrimination, 
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I am convinced that a Federal pro- 
gram based on the anti-poll-tax, anti- 
lynching, and FEPC bills would repre- 
sent a great stride toward the goal of 
full civil rights for our people. Congress 
was obligated, in the name of democracy, 
to enact this program into law during the 
special session. Instead the Republican 
leadership chose to dodge the issue by 
cooperating with southern Senators in a 
friendly filibuster. It is my hope that 
when the Eighty-first Congress convenes 
next January, the present do-nothing 
policy of the GOP will be rejected in fa- 
vor of a broad program of extending 
democratic rights to all citizens. 





We Need Effective Inflation Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, my mind 
goes back to another hour of danger and 
crisis which we faced a little less than 7 
years ago. Many of you will remember 
the solemn hour of December 8, 1941, 
when this Nation and its elected repre- 
sentatives faced the mortal danger of the 
dastardly attack by the Japanese on 
Pearl Harbor. In that hour all Amer- 
icans, regardless of race or color or creed, 
or political opinion, stood as one man to 
defend our country against the threat of 
total destruction by an external enemy. 

The crisis which confronts our country 
today is no less serious than the one we 
faced 7 years ago, and it will take the 
same determination, the same courage, 
and the same unity of purpose to defend 
America now as it took 7 years ago. 

Let me say at the outset that what I 
have to say today is not the expression 
of any partisan spirit. When it comes to 
defending our Nation against destruction 
from without or within, there cannot be 
any difference of opinion between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, between North 
and South, between rich and poor, be- 
tween worker or farmer or businessman 
or housewife. In times of crisis we know 
only one battle line between the Amer- 
ican people and their enemies. 

DANGER IS DEADLY 

The danger of inflation which con- 
fronts us today is no less deadly than the 
danger which confronted us on the day 
after Pearl Harbor. If left unchecked, 
it may destroy our homes and our fam- 
ilies as completely and effectively as any 
enemy’s airplanes or battleships, bombs, 
or shells could ever do. 

Twice in the last 2 years many of us 
on this side of the aisle tried our best to 
warn this Congress and this Nation 
against the very crisis which is upon us 
today. Twice within the last 2 years 
the majority of Congress chose to disre- 
gard our warnings. It does not happen 
often in history that later events prove 
as clearly and convincingly which side 
was right and which side was wrong as 
has happened in this case, and it hap- 
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pens rarely indeed that a nation get 
another chance to ward off disaster 
the American people have today, 

In June 1946, the question before this 
House was simply whether Congress 
should continue effective price contro! or 
whether we should let nature take its 
course and hope that the laws of supply 
and demand alone would be enough to 
protect our economic stability. Today 
the record shows clearly and incontro- 
vertibly that we made a great mistake 2 
years ago and that, unless we take im- 
mediate effective steps to correct that 
mistake, the prosperity and well-being of 
the American people which we have 
carefully and successfully restored since 
the disastrous days of 1929 may be 
wrecked and ruined within the next few 
months. 


9 
as 


DOLLAR WORTH SIX BITS 


Let us look at the record. In June 
1946 when, by action of Congress, effec- 
tive price control was ended in the 
United States, the consumers’ price in- 
dex stood at 133.3 of the average for the 
years 1935-29. Today it stands at 171.7. 
Or, to put it differently, in terms which 
every American can understand, last 
week the average American corsumer 
had to pay $1.29 where he paid only $1 
2 years ago. In 2 years the purchasing 
power of the dollar has been reduced to 
only a little more than 75 cents. 

Food prices have increased even More 
than the over-all cost of living. Last 
week $1.47 was needed to buy the same 
amount of food which Americans could 
buy for a dollar 2 years ago. 

Worst of all, there is no end in sight 
of this inflationary trend. Prices have 
risen steadily and almost without inter- 
ruption week by week and month by 
month since June 1946. 

As you look at the figures released by 
the various departments of government 
as cold, statistical facts, you get the feel- 
ing of a man who stands at the bank of 
a river which is rising inch by inch, hour 
by hour coming closer and closer to the 
crest of the dike, and you can’t tell with 
absolute certainty when the moment will 
come when the floods will sweep the 
whole embankment and destroy every- 
thing that lies in their way. The people 
who live along the thousands of miles of 
our seashores, the people who live in our 
great river valleys in the North and 
South and in the center of this country, 
know this feeling of fear and desperation 
in the face of rising tides. Today there 
is no home in these United States which 
may not be swept away by the floods of 
inflation tomorrow. 

We have made great strides over cen- 
turies in learning to control the forces of 
nature and to protect ourselves against 
the disastrous floods which, until not so 
many years ago, year after year de- 
stroyed thousands of homes and killed 
thousands of people. Today the forces 
of our economic life are no more beyond 
our control than the forces of nature. 
Just as we have learned to build dams 
and dikes against floods and tidal waves, 
we have learned also to bring order out 
of chaos in the field of economics. 


OPA WORKED 
Let us look again at the record. Short- 
ly after the outbreak of World War II, 











Congress passed the Emergency Price 
Control Act. With the authority given 
him by this act of Congress, President 
Roosevelt issued in May 1943 his “hold- 
the-line” order, which was the beginning 
of effective price control. That was the 
time of the greatest inflationary pres- 
sure on the domestic market this coun- 
try has ever known. The largest part of 
all the goods and Services produced by 
our Nation’s economy wes needed to 
carry on the war and little was left to 
satisfy the demand for civilian goods 
from a Nation whose purchasing power 
was greater than ever before. Had the 
law of supply and demand been allowed 
to reign unchecked, prices would have 
skyrocketed to unprecedented heights. 

In reality, thanks to price control, 
prices remained almost completely stable 
during the 3 years from May 1943 to 
June 1946. Consumers’ prices rose only 
6.5 percent, or to put it again in simpler 
terms, the American family could still 
buy for $1.065 the same amount of goods 
in June 1946 for which they had paid $1 
in May 1943. In 3 years of price con- 
trol, prices rose 614 percent. In 2 years 
since the end of price control, prices have 
risen almost 29 percent. 

What more is needed to prove that 
those of us who demanded 2 years ago 
that price control should be continued 
were right and that those who said we 
could do without were wrong? 

FACTS DISTORTED 


There are some people inside and out- 
side the Halls of Congress who say that 
the average American has not suffered as 
much from rising prices as the figures of 
the consumers price index would indi- 
cate. They say, “Sure, prices have gone 
up, but so have wages and salaries, and 
in the end it all comes out even.” Those 
who use this argument either do not 
know the facts or they distort the facts. 

The truth of the matter is that while 
prices have risen by 29 percent since June 
1946, average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing have risen by only 22 percent; 
or to put it again in simpler terms, to 
maintain the standard of living which 
he reached in June 1946, the American 
worker would have to earn $1.29, while 
in reality he earns only $1.22. Even dur- 
ing the 3 years of effective price control, 
the cost of living rose by 6'% percent, 
while average weekly earnings increased 
by only one-half of 1 percent. What is 
happening today is that the American 
worker is beginning to lose with ever- 
growing speed the small gains in his 
standard of living which he has made 
over the past 10 years. 

Two years ago when we debated in this 
chamber the question of price control, 
most of us on this side of the aisle argued 
that the American people as a whole 
still needed the protection which OPA 
had given them so successfully through- 
out the war. 

Alined against us was every organi- 
zation representing the interests of busi- 
ness. Everyone of them claimed that 
they were not representing special in- 
terests, but that if price controls were 
removed the American people, as a 


whole, would benefit. 
XCIV—App. 
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NAM PROMISES 


Let me quote you this sentence from a 
newspaper advertisement which the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
published in July 1946, in thousands of 
newspapers from coast to coast: 

If OPA is permanently discontinued, the 
production of goods will mount rapidly and 
through free competition prices will quickly 
adjust themselves to levels that consumers 
are willing to pay. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
Members of this House on the other side 
of the aisle chose to accept this propa- 
ganda at its face value. By doing so they 
stand convicted today of having fostered 
the highest wave of private profiteering 
that has ever swept over this country. 
Since price control wa: ended in June 
1946, profits of corporations have in- 
creased 110 percent; or to put it again in 
simpler terms, where American corpora- 
tions earned $1 during the first quarter of 
1946, they earned $2.10 during the first 
quarter of 1948. Yes, since the destruc- 
tion of price control, the poor have be- 
come poorer and the rich have become 
richer. The case for price control is the 
case of the American people versus the 
profiteer. 

Regardless of any temporary set-back 
we have suffered at the hands of the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, the Dem- 
ocratic Party under the leadership of 
President Truman will continue this 
fight until it is won. 

TEN-POINT PROGRAM 


Last November President Truman sub- 
mitted to the special session of Congress 
a 10-point anti-inflation program warn- 
ing that unless Congress would enact his 
recommendations into law _ inflation 
would continue unchecked. Inflation 
has continued, but the Congress has not 
acted on the President’s program. A 
week ago the President submitted essen- 
tially the same program again. Con- 
gress would be derelict in its duty if it 
would not act on this program now. 
It isa comprehensive program. It would 
not be sufficient to enact just one or two 
of the eight points recommended by the 
President. No one single measure can 
cure inflation. We need all of them— 
the excess-profits tax, consumer-credit 
controls, control of inflationary bank 
credit, a check on speculation on the 
commodity exchanges, allocation and in- 
ventory control of scarce commodities, 
strengthened rent control, stand-by au- 
thority to ration products in short sup- 
ply, and price control for scarce com- 
modities, including wage controls where 
wage increases would endanger price 
ceilings. 

Nobody likes these measures because 
nobody likes controls, but there is no 
easy way out of the present emergency 
and Congress must have the courage to 
take steps even though they may be un- 
popular, if they are the only ones which 
can prevent economic disaster. 

BUSINESS AS USUAL? 
gain, as they have always done in the 
past, the Republicans are looking for an 
easy way out. They are deceiving the 
American people by telling the country 
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that there is an easy way out. This time 
the slogan is ‘‘We can lick inflation by 
orthodox methods.” This is only a dif- 
ferent way of saying, “Let’s continue bus- 
iness as usual’—the slogan with which 
they hampered the war effort of this 
country during World War II. It is only 
a different way of saying “Let’s get back 
to normalcy’—the slogan with which 
the last Republican administrations in 
the twenties brought on the greatest de- 
pression this country has ever seen. 

The Republican attack on the Presi- 
dent’s program consists of three main 
arguments: One, we can lick inflation by 
manipulation of cur fiscal policies. Two, 
the President can control inflation by 
using the powers already granted to him 
under existing laws. Three, we need not 
do anything because inflation will cure 
itself. 

The principal spokesman for the first 
line of attack is my good friend, the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

He wanis the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury to increase the redis- 
count rate and thinks that this will limit 
credit expansion and thereby check in- 
flation. This proposal by itself is both 
ineffective for the purpose the gentle- 
man wants to accomplish and, at the 
same time, if used drastically it would 
have disastrous consequences to the sav 
ings of millions of Americans. One 
look at the financial reports of our cor- 
porations must convince everybody that 
profits are so exorbitant at the present 
time and that the possibility of making 
money is so extraordinary that a small 
increase in the interest rate will not 
stop business from borrowing more and 


more money to finance new plants and 
new equipment. 
DANGEROUS EOND DEAL 
However, an increase in the redis- 


count rate would have the immediate 
effect of inviting banks and other large 
holders of Government securities to get 
rid of their Government bonds in order 
to invest their money in papers which 
yield higher interest rates. A collapse 
of the Government bond market would 
be the inevitable result. At present, 
the need for the Government to support 
the bond market is relatively small be- 
cause the faith of the American people 
in the word of their Government has not 
been shaken. Even to talk about the 
possibility that the price of Govern- 
ment bonds might fall, borders close on 
committing economic treachery. 

During the war and since, millions of 
Americans, for patriotic and 
with complete confidence in the good 
faith of their Government, have invest- 
ed their small savings in war bonds and 
other Government securities. If we use 
the orthodox methods proposed by the 
Republican Party, Government bonds 
may drop in value to as little as 80 cents 
on the dollar, as they did after World 
War lI. Does the Republican Party pro- 
pose to rob untold millions of our citi- 
zens of as much as one-fifth of their 
savings? 


reasons 
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REPUBLICAN ATTACK FUTILE 


The second line of attack by the Re- 
publican Party on the President’s pro- 
gram is as futile and ineffective as the 
first. They say that if the President 
would use his present powers in the 
fields of consumer-credit control and ex- 
port control inflation could be halted by 
measures in these two fields alone, and 
Congress, therefore, need not grant the 
President any additional powers. The 
President's powers to continue con- 
sumer-credit controls was taken away 
from him by act of Congress in July 
1947. Only if the President would de- 
clare a national emergency under an 
ancient statute, namely, the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917, could he 
restore consumer-credit controls. It 
seems preposterous to ask the President 
to declare a national emergency by Pres- 
idential proclamation for the sole pur- 
pose of reviving what was Known as reg- 
ulation W. Time and time again Con- 
gress has criticized the President—and 
nobody has been more vocal in doing so 
than the spokesmen of the Republican 
Party—for using his emergency powers 
in dictatorial fashion. Action by Con- 
egress is therefore unavoidable on this as 
on all the other points of the President’s 
program. 

EXPORTS MINOR FACTOR 


Export controls are now being exer- 
cised by the President for every com- 
modity which is in short supply. But it 
is ridiculous to expect export control 
alone to relieve the dangers of inflation. 
According to the most careful estimates 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, only 2.5 percent of our total na- 
tional product will be exported during the 
year 1948. Elimination of our exports 
would make no more than a slight dent 
in existing inflation pressures. 

Finally, the Republican Party would 
prefer most of all the customary time- 
dishonored policy of doing nothing and 
letting nature take its course. This 
would be essentially the same policy 
which the Republican Party rammed 
down the throats of Congress in the 
summer of 1946 when they destroyed 
price control. Senator Ropert A. Tart, 
chairman of the Republican policy com- 
mittee, said on the floor of the Senate 
on July 24, 1946, and I quote: 

If the consumers think the price is too 
high today, they will wait until prices are 
lower. I feel that in time the law of supply 
and demand would bring prices into line. 


When this statement was made, the 
price index for food was 145.6. Today it 
is 214.1. Surely, it is easy for the giant 
corporations whose profits soar higher 
and higher every month to sit and wait 
until the storm blows over. For the mil- 
lions of Americans whose incomes shrink 
while their expenditures keep going up 
and up, waiting means starving. Every 
day that passes without inflation being 
checked is a day of growing depression. 
It is unthinkable that we, as the elected 
representatives of the American people, 

hould go home this week without hav- 

ing done our duty. Even at this late 
hour I am appealing to every Member 
of Congress, regardless of party label, to 
enact into law the courageous program 
proposed to us by President Truman. 


An Answer to the Distorted Statements 
of Real-Estate Lobbyists 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on August 
2, 1948, Representative Homer ANGELL, 
Republican, of Oregon, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record a letter he re- 
ceived from Morton Bodfish which 
claimed that home ownership and home 
purchase in the United States were not 
“limited to the well-to-do.” 

Mr. Bodfish is the executive vice presi- 
dent, guiding spirit, and chief lobbyist 
for the United States Savings and Loan 
League. This league has 4,000 member 
banks with average assets of nearly $1,- 
000,000 each in real-estate mortgages. 
The league’s principal purpose in life 
lately has been to see that the housing 
shortage is continued, that new houses 
remain high-priced, that rents go higher, 
that no one not now in the industry 
builds houses, and so forth. In effect, 
the league’s aim is to see to it that high 
profits are maintained for the mortgage 
interests whether the Nation’s housing 
needs are met or not. 

Mr. Bodfish, as chief lobbyist for this 
organization and working closely with 
other lobbyists, Herbert U. Nelson of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and Arthur W. Binns of the Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners Foun- 
dation, has directed most of his efforts 
to killing the T-E-W long-range housing 
bill, which promised to provide decent 
homes at reasonable prices to American 
citizens. 

The letter of Mr. Bodfish that was 
carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
purported to prove that home ownership 
and home purchase in the United States 
is not “limited to the well-to-do.” He 
used and misused recent reports of the 
United States Bureau of the Census and 
the Federal Reserve Board to make this 
charge. Now, no amount of statistic 
juggling by Mr- Bodfish can convince the 
10,000,000 house-hunting families—the 
veteran doubled up with his in-laws, the 
millions of slum dwellers, the citizens 
crowded into American ghetioes—that 
there are enough houses or that they 
are within a price range that the aver- 
age citizen can afford. And neither can 
Mr. Bodfish prove it through use of re- 
liable data. His letter is compounded of 
deliberate falsehoods, prejudiced selec- 
tions, and glaring omissions of important 
material. 

His first table attempts to prove that 
in 1940, 45 percent of the families with 
annual incomes of less than $500 a year 
owned their own homes. He claims this 
data was derived from the United States 
Bureau of the Census report, 1940 Popu- 
lation and Housing, Families, Tenure 
and Rent, page 96. Actually, this report 
shows no such thing. It reports only 
“wage and salary income,” which is by 
no stretch of the imagination to be com- 
puted as “annual family income,” as 
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Mr. Bodfish claims. It does not include 
income from nonfarm operation of busi- 
ness or profession, the source of some of 
the largest incomes in the country. Nor 
does it include income from rents, royal- 
ties, stocks, bonds, pensions, social se- 
curity, insurance, alimony, armed forces 
pay, and other regular sources of income 
for many citizens. Thus, Mr. Bodfish 
distorts the census report when he 
heads his column, “annual family in- 
come,” but includes only wage and sal- 
ary income. 

On the same page of this census re- 
port is carried home ownership by wage 
and salary income “without other in- 
come”—Bureau of Census, 1940 Popula- 
tion and Housing, Families, Tenure, and 
Rent, page $6, line 41. Using this figure. 
we find that less than 10 percent of 
families with less than $500 own their 
own homes, rather than the 45 percent 
Mr. Bodfish claims. Actually, no figures 
on home ownership by total family in- 
come are available. But statistics do 
show that over half of all the families 
in the United States who owned their 
own homes in 1940 had other income 
besides wages and salaries—Bureau of 
Census, 1940 Population and Housing, 
Families, Income, and Rent, page 67 
More than four out of five of every 
owner family with no specified persons 
in the labor force had other income— 
Bureau of Census, 1940 Population and 
Housing, Families, Income, and Rent, 
page 67. 

How ridiculous Mr. Bodfish’s figures 
are is evidenced by the fact that he 
would, by his definition, include in the 
group “annual family income of less 
than $500,” over a half million tenant 
families who pay more than $40 a month 
in rents, many paying over $75 a month— 
Bureau of Census, 1940 Population and 
Housing, Families, Tenure, and Rent, 
pages 96, lines 66-69. That is quite a 
feat for families, whom Mr. Bodfish 
would claim have monthly family in- 
comes of less than $42. 

For his 1947 home ownership figures 
Mr. Bodfish uses more reliable data. 
But it is the glaring omissions of his data 
that make them useless. In computing 
home ownership in 1947 he fails to in- 
clude data showing: 

First. How man; of these homes are 
inherited, how many purchased from 
savings, how many obtained during bet- 
ter times when the family’s income was 
much higher and the price of a home 
much lower. 

Second. How many of these families 
live in units that are not fit as shelters 
for American citizens. 

Third. The fact that home ownership 
today is patterned on the basis of the 
past 20 years’ home price structure, 
which has undergone extreme changes 
during the war and the postwar infla- 
tionary period. 

Fourth. Other factors, such as the 
number of veterans whose income earn- 
ings in i946 were the extremely low 
Army pay but who purchased homes in 
1947 on the basis of civilian income. 

Actually, there are no figures by which 
home ownership can be computed in 
terms of family assets. Nor are there 


figures showing the number of families 

















of low income who inherited homes. 
Nor are there figures showing the type of 
dwelling purchased by low-income 
groups, although evidence is available in 
every neighborhood in the United States 
to show that much of this so-called low- 
income home ownership consists of 
shacks, firetraps, and buildings not fit to 
house American citizens. 

But figures will probably be available 
this fall. Meanwhile, we cannot give 
definite proof of our impressions any 
more than Mr. Bodfish can of his. But 
we can give a few facts from available 
statistics showing that Mr. Bodfish’s 
laims are based on selected data and 
neglect many important factors. 

Home ownership by inheritance: No 
data available on exact number. It is 
known that many families of low income 
h 
it 





1ave inherited homes from forefathers 
1 a much better financial position. 

Home ownership from savings: Many 
families of low income purchased their 
homes from savings collected during 
1igher-income periods. A realistic ap- 
praisal of home ownership and wealth 
would includ? the family’s liquid assets, 
since income alone is not a measure of 
wealth. It is known that a larger per- 
centage of elder citizens own their own 
homes than of younger age groups. The 
families with male heads that owned 
their own homes in 1940 are shown by 
percentage within each age group on the 
following page: 


Urban and rural nonfarm families by age 
of male head, by tenure within each age 
group * 


Percentage within 
each owning 
own home 


Age group 
(by male head): 


tans wamksiad onan dee jcatde! as 
i eo eae ona ea 
a a a ee a smu ae 
OU ad ee a ee RS wre 62.0 
NN tac sees ans ai rae analy onal -- 48.8 
Ec de sc.sas asa ahi acsince os eat colada eamiialoeni ent 55.7 
PRE. © Wile ccidaamawadtauetu-atddencnen ace 68.5 


‘Bureau of Census, “1940 Population and 
Housing, Families, Tenure and Rent,” page 
41. 


At the same time, it is known that 
family income drops rapidly as the male 
head passes his prime. Following table 
gives the percentage of families within 
each age group whose annual incomes 
totaled more than $2,000 in 1946— 
Bureau of Census, Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, series P-60, 
3, page 13: 

Percentage receiving 
more than $2,000 
annual income 


Age group 
(by male head): 


Pr alae 62.0 
OS 7S ea eer 83.7 
i a a cs 83.0 
a rs 83.7 
a al es 78.7 
I i enn emi 46.4 


These two tables show that as people 
approach old age their income falls off 
while their chances of owning their own 
homes increase. It means that homes 
were purchased in periods of greater 
earning power and retained while the 
older citizens retire or are pensioned, 
proving again that income alone is not 
a measure of wealth. 
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Home ownership and housing stand- 
ards: To say that a given number or per- 
centage of Americans own a house is not 
enough. We must ask the question: 
“What kind of home—is it fit shelter for 
an American family?” The answer is 
that almost one out of every three owner- 
occupied dwelling units in the United 
States is not. Over 6,500,000 houses in 
the United States are in need of major 
repairs, lack running water, or do not 
meet adequate sanitary standards—Bu- 
reau of Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Housing, series P—70, 1, page 11. 
Almost 3,500,000 of these units are urban 
and rural nonfarm owner-occupied 
dwellings. More than 20 percent of our 
owner-occupied urban and rural non- 
farm units are not up to American stand- 
ards. It can be pointed out here that 
the number of dwelling units owned by 
families whose annual income is less than 
$2,000 is just slightly higher—3,530,600— 
than the number of units—3,461,000— 
which are not up to the standard Ameri- 
“an citizens deserve. 

Mr. Bodfish next makes the claim: 

That many low-income families can buy 
homes * * * is shown by the fact that 
many actually buying 
homes 


such families are 


In spite of the fact that he misuses the 
Federal Reserve Board statistics and 
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leaves glaring omissions, his own figures 
fail to bear out this fantastic charge. 

Although 50.6 percent of urban and 
rural nonfarm American families earn 
less than $3,009 a year—P-60, No. 3, page 
13—only 39 percent of homes, both new 
and used, were sold to families within 
this category. It is obvious that the 
housing market is not geared to the 
American family income. And it must 
be remembered that the inclusion of pur- 
chases of used houses includes decrepit 
and below-standard units. 

But the alarming thing to be brought 
to the aitention of the American family 
is the trend in home buyi Mr. Bodfish 
omitted that part of the Federal Reserve 
Board report which depicts this trend. 
He confidently predicts the total pur- 
chases that will be made by each family 
income group in spi of the fact that 
the Feceral Reserve Board Bulletin shows 
that only one-half the families with in- 
comes of $1,000 to $1,999 who had in- 
tended to buy a home in 1947 actually 
were able to do so. 

The fact is that lower-income groups 
are rapidly being squeezed out of the 
housing market. This fact is brought 
out in the table Mr. Bodfish uses, but he 
conveniently neglects to carry the full 
table or point out the trend evident even 
in that portion he uses. 


Actual and prospective buyers as percentage of all spending units within different income 
groups ! 





Income gr up 


| 104 | 100? 








I 1 Actu I \ 

Less than $1,000-_- 1 
$1,000 to $1,999 7 ( ( 
$2,000 to $2,999 9 7 f ( 
$3 000 to $4,999 q g g g 
ee 1] 1 § ] 

1 Federal Reserve Board, 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances, } 1,p.8 

2 Not carried because it is less than }2 of 1 percent 


These figures are alarming to those 
Americans who believe in home owner- 
ship or at least opportunity to own a 
home. They show that in the lowest 
income group home purchases within a 
short 3-year period fell from 4 percent 
to as low as less than one-half of 1 
percent. That in the next lowest in- 
come group home purchases for 1948 
will probably be less than one-fourth 
the number who purchased just two 
years ago—notice that actual purchases 
in 1947 were only one-half the number 
of intended purchases. And that in 
the ‘group within which falls the me- 
dium income of the United States in- 
tended purchases fell one-third from 
actual purchases two years earlier. 
The relative stability of the two upper 
income groups proves that the lower 
income groups are bearing the burden 
of the housing squeeze. 

That assets are a more important 
criterion of ability to purchase homes 
than incomes is obvious. Income is not 
a true measure of wealth. The table 
above shows that of all families earn- 
ing less than $2,000, only 2 percent pur- 
chased homes in 1947. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that 7 percent 
of the liquid assets of all spending units 


with an income of less than $2,000 was 
reduced for the purpose of housing and 
investments—Federal Reserve Board, 
1648 Survey of Consumer Finances 
part III, table 7. On page 8 of this re- 
port the Federal Reserve Board states: 

In terms of the amounts of liquid assets 
used for various purposes in 1947, it is esti- 
mated that approximately one-half of the 
total decrease in holdings was used for the 
purchase of houses or for investment pur- 
poses. 


The reason the little people are being 
squeezed out of the housing market is 
because of the soaring rise in housing 
prices. Since 1939 the price for a new 
home has doubled. Just since 1946 the 


average price for all houses, new and 
used, rose by almost one-half—more 
than 48 percent—Federal Reserve 


Board, 1948 Survey of 
nances, part I, table 1. 

Actual statistics on home ownership 
by wealth—which Mr. Bodfish terms as 
“well-to-do’”—are not compiled. It is 
therefore ridiculous for Mr. Bodfish to 
claim that home ownership and home 
purchase are not limited to the well-to-do 
and then use another basis for proving 
his point. 


Consumer Fi- 
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In the final analysis, the decision must 
come from the American people. No 
amount of clever figure juggling can con- 
vince the veteran that homes are avail- 
able at a price he can afford to pay. Nor 
can the slum dweller, the citizens con- 
fined to blighted areas, the newlyweds 
doubled up with in-laws, the residents 
of shacks, trailers, boats, barns, sheds, 
and substandard housing be told that 
good homes can be purchased at a rea- 
sonable price. 

The facts are that there are not enough 
houses in the United States to house one- 
third of American families adequately, 
that another one-third cannot afford to 
pay the price of a new house today, and 
that for the top 10 percent‘housing is a 
precarious investment. 

The housing industry and its satellites 
have proved to be archaic in their ap- 
proach, medieval in their methods, flimsy 
in their financing, and polluted in their 
politics. It is the only large industry in 
the United States that has not joined in 
the march of technological advance and 
is still doing most things in a style popu- 
lar before the Civil War. Its financial 
structure is intricate and inadequate. 
And Mr. Bodfish’s latest endeavor is an- 
other indication of its corrupt political 
methods. 

If these interests would spend as much 
time and energy in building decent homes 
at a price American families could afford 
to pay as they do in trying to convince 
homeless Americans that there is no 
housing problem that they cannot meet, 
we might be a lot further toward our 
goal of meeting the housing crisis. 





Veterans’ Legislation Enacted During the 
Eightieth Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Senator GEorGE W. MALONE, 
and because we feel that a digest of the 
veterans’ legislation pasSed during the 
Eichtieth Congress would be useful to 
the veterans of the United States as well 
as of great use to the Members of Con- 
gress as a reference, I hand to the Public 
Printer for inclusion in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD a digest of the veterans’ 
legislation enacted during the Eightieth 
Congress, prepared by the National Legis- 


lative Commission of the American 
Legion. 
VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
AUTOMOBILES FOR AMPUTEES 
Emergency Appropriation Act, extended 


when amputees eligible under Public 
Law 663, Seventy-ninth Congress, may apply 
for automobiles to June 30, 1948. 

Public Law 271, First Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, gives Veterans’ Administration 


$5,000,000 additional for automobiles for 
amputees 

Public Law 785, Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act (added rider of), extends to 
June 30, 1949, the time within which dis- 


ins qualified under existing law 
could cbtain automobiles. 
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Five million dollars appropriated during 
the 1948 special session to purchase auto- 
mobiles for disabled veterans. 


BENEFITS 


Public Law 239 ended 175 of the President’s 
war powers as of July 25, 1947. After that 
date enlistees in the armed forces would be 
considered as peacetime personnel and be 
ineligible for veterans’ employment pay, edu- 
cation or on-the-job training assistance, or 
Government guaranty of loans. All employ- 
ment allowances will end in 2 years. Those 
in the service before the bill was signed will 
be eligible for the benefits if they serve a 
minimum of 90 days and are honorably dis- 
charged. For all eligible veterans, educa- 
tional courses must start not later than 4 
years after July 25, 1947, and end not more 
than 9 years later. 


CHRONIC AND TROPICAL DISEASES 


Public Law 748 establishes a presumption 
of service connection for chronic and tropi- 
cal diseases. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Public Law 270 provides 20-percent in- 
creases in pensions to veterans and depend- 
ents cf veterans of the Indian war, the Civil 
War, and the Spanish-American War. 

Public Law 398 provides increases in the 
rates of pension payable to veterans of In- 
dians wars and the dependents of such vet- 
erans. 

Public Law 762 provides pensions for cer- 
tain widows of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans. 

Public Law 876 provides that the rates of 
compensation for disability incurred in ac- 
tive military or naval service other than in 
@ period of war service shall be equal to 80 
percent of the rates payable for similar dis- 
abilities incurred during active service in 
time of war. 

DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCES 


Public Law 877 increases compensation 
for certain veterans with 60 percent or more 
service-connected disabilities who have de- 
pendents. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Public Law 115 increases from $1,500,000 
to $3,000,000 the amount authorized as a 
revolving fund for loans to veterans for vo- 
cational-rehabilitation courses. 

Public Law 338 increases minimum allow- 
ances payable for rehabilitation in service- 
connected cases of disabled veterans train- 
ing on the job. 

Public Law 377 provides for institutional 
on-farm training for veterans and places 
this program on a parity with regular voca- 
tional training programs. 

Public Law 411 increases subsistence al- 
lowances for World War II veterans pursu- 
ing institutional training from $65 to $75 
per month, if without a dependent, $90 to 
$105 per month, if he has one dependent, or 
$120 if he has more than one dependent. 

Public Law 512 increases the permitted 
rate of allowance and compensation in’ sub- 
sistence grants of veterans receiving on-the- 
job training. 

Public Law 660 authorizes travel expenses 
for vocational-rehabilitation purposes to 
Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries and 
their attendants. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Public Law 646, Federal Security Agency 
Supplemental Appropriations for 1949, in- 
cludes grants to States for carrying into 
effect section 602 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 

Civil service 

Public Law 330 provides for the exclusion 
of certain interns, student nurses, and stu- 
dent employees of Federal Government hos- 
pitals from the Classification Act and other 
compensation laws, 

Public Law 530 establishes methods of ad- 
vancement for rural carriers in the postal 
service. 





Public Law 617 prevents discrimination 
against physically handicapped persons in 
the Civil Service. 

Public Law 623 pays salaries for period of 
separation from Government service to per- 
sons improperly removed. 

Public Law 674 allows credits to certain 
postal employees for establishing promotion 
eligibility. 

Public Law 684 amends the act to reclagsi- 
fy the salaries of postmasters, officers and 
employees of the postal service to provide 
promotions of certain temporary employees. 

Public Law 687 increases maximum travel 
allowance for railway postal clerks. 

Public Law 900 provides a permanent postal 
workers’ increase of $450 a year, a $330 tem- 
porary increase for other Federal employees 

Civil-service retirement 

Public Law 168 provides for granting an- 
nuities to investigatory personnel of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation who have ren- 
dered 20 years of service and who are 50 
years of age. 

Public Law 263 provides for the return 
of the amount of deductions from the com- 
pensation of Federal employees who are sepa- 
rated or transferred to a position not under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act before com- 
pleting 10 years of service. 

Public Law 426 liberalizes annuities and 
benefits for Federal employees. 

Public Law 707 amends the Civil Service 
Retirement Act relative to Members of Con- 
gress who leave their office to serve in the 
United States armed forces. 

Public Law 768 provides annuities for cer- 
tain spouses of annuitants retired prior to 
April 1, 1948. 

Public Law 879 provides annuities for Fed- 
eral investigatory personnel with 20 years’ 
service. 

Veterans’ preference 


Public Law 30 provides veterans’ prefer- 
ence protection for personnel transferred 
temporarily to Department of Agriculture in 
connection with distribution and pricing of 
sugar. 

Public Law 154 provides seniority benefits 
for certain officers and members of the police 
and fire departments of the District of Co- 
lumbia who are veterans of World War IT and 
lost opportunity for promotion by reason of 
their service in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Public Law 205 credits active service in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
in determining eligibility for and the 
amount of benefits from the policemen and 
firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia. 

Public Law 325 makes it mandatory for 
Government agencies to comply with orders 
of the Civil Service Commission where fed- 
erally employed veterans win appeals under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Public Law 396 extends veterans’ prefer- 
ence benefits to widowed mothers of certain 
ex-servicemen and ex-servicewomen. 

Public Law 458 ratifies administrative pro- 
motions of employees on military furlough 
from the field postal service in certain cases. 

Public Law 739 preserves seniority rights of 
10-point preference eligibles changing posi- 
tions in the postal service. 

Public Law 741 amends the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act to provide that any recommenda- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission, sub- 
mitted to any Federal agency, on the basis 
of the appeal of any preference eligible, em- 
ployee or former employee, shall be complied 
with by such agency. 

Public Law 802 provides further benefits 
for World War II veterans who ere Federal 
employees and lost opportunity for proba- 
tional civil-service appointments due to mil- 
itary service or service-connected disability. 

Public Law 850 credits, in certain cases, 
military service and training preparatory 
thereto performed by employees of the postal 
service. 











Public Law 888 extends benefits of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act to certain mothers 
of veterans. 

FARM LOANS 


Public Law 720 amends title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act to increase the 
rate of interest on title I loans, provide for 
redemption of nondelinquent insured mort- 
gages and authorize advances for preserva- 
tion and protection of the insured loan se- 
curity. 

HOMESTEADS 

Public Law 82 amends the act (58 Stat. 747) 
relating to credit for military or naval service 
in connection with certain homestead en- 
tries to permit husband and wife who are 
both entitled to service credit, to aggregate 
their periods of service snd count them as 
one for homestead entry purposes. 

Public Law 596 relates to credits in con- 
nection with homestead interests of certain 
World War II veterans. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Public Law 288 authorizes the Veterans’ 
Administration to acquire land for a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Public Law 577 provides for the acquisition 
of a veterans’ hospital at Camp White, Med- 
ford, Oreg., and the use of Schick General 
Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, for use as domicili- 
ary facilities by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 722 establishes internships in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 865 provides medical care and 
treatment for certain Philippine veterans. 

HOUSING 


President Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 3, which provides for a single, permanent 
Housing and Loan Finance Agency to merge 
all of the Government’s housing functions 
was approved. 

Public Law 85 authorizes an additional 
$35,500,000 to the amount already authorized 
for housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families. 

Public Law 120 extended provisions of the 
National Housing Act to January 31, 1948. 

Public Law 129, Wolcott bill, accom- 
plished most of the original recommenda- 
tions of the American Legion’s National 
Housing Committee as approved by the na- 
tional executive committee, regarding rent 
control, priorities, and the abolishment of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter. 

Public Law 301 permits capital grants for 
low-rent housing. 

Public Law 311 amends Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act to extend loan periods to borrow- 
ers, including veterans, from 20 to 25 years, 

Public Law 366 increases the amounts of 
morigaege insurance authorized under Na- 
tional Housing Administration and author- 
izes insurance of mortgages of surplus per- 
manent war housing. 

Public Law 372 permits Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations to make loans, with- 
out iequiring mortgages, for alteration or 
repair of homes insured or guaranteed un- 
der the GI bill or National Housing Act. 
Also permits “junior-lien” loans up to $1,500 
without requirement of Government guar- 
anty. 

Public Law 394 amends the National Hous- 
ing Act increasing the amounts to be neces- 
sarily employed in maintaining a high vol- 
ume of new residential construction. 

Public Law 422 extended rent-control law 
to March 81, 1948. 

Public Law 464 amends and extends rent 
control until March 31, 1949, 

Public Law 466 extended District of Co- 
lumbia rent control to April 30, 1948. 

Public Law 468 provided for extending the 
National Housing Act until April 30, 1948. 

Public Law 507 continues rent control in 
the District of Columbia until March 31, 
1949, 
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Public Law 548 extends the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 1954, 
plus 2 years for liquidation purposes. 

Public Law 689 provides for sale to vet- 
erans, at cost, of Public Housing Adminis- 
tration project at Ordnance Park, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Public Law 702 authorizes assistance to 
paraplegic veterans in acquiring specially 
adapted housing which they require by rea- 
son of the nature of their service-connected 
disabilities. 

Public Law 796 provides for relinquishment 
of the Government’s rights in temporary 
housing, authorized under the Lanham Act, 
on campuses of educational institutions. 

Public Law 864 provides a secondary market 
for veterans’ home loans and permits the 
Federal Housing Administration to insure 
up to 95 percent of loans for nonprofit vet- 
erans’ cooperative housing projects. 

Public Law 901 increases the number of 
GI home-loan mortg.\ges that can be bought 
by FHA from the banks to 50 percent of the 
number held by banks (formerly 25 per- 
cent), making more money available for 
bank loans to veterans for homes, Allows 
FHA to guarantee 95-percent loans to vet- 
erans building homes in cooperative venture 
with some individuals in cooperative being 
allowed 100-percent loans. All home build- 
ers receive from 80- to 95-percent loans on 
cost of building to assist veterans not build- 
ing in a cooperative. 

INDIANS 


Public Law 349 enables Osage Indians who 
served in World War II to participate in loan 
benefits of the GI bill of rights. 

Public Law 390 provides relief for Navajo 
and Hopi Indians. 

INSURANCE 


Public Law 5 authorizes the issuance origi- 
nally of national service life insurance on 
any of the plans provided in the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. It provides that 
in cases where the insured is unable by rea- 
son of incompetency or other Gisability to 
apply for conversion within the term period 
of his insurance, such insurance shall be au- 
tomatically converted to the ordinary life 
plan unless the insured has elected some 
other plan. 

Public Law 34 amends the existing law 
pertaining to United States Government life- 
insurance policies to provide for privilege of 
renewing expiring 5-year level-premium term 
policies for another 5-year period. 

Public Law 429 amends the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act by extending for 2 
years the time within which eligible persons 
may apply for gratuitous insurance benefits. 

Public Law &38 amends the National Life 
Insurance Act to authorize renewal of level- 
premium term policies for a second 5 years 

MUSTERING-OUT PAY 

Public Law 539 extends to February 3, 1950, 
time for application for benefits of the Mus- 
tering-Out Payment Act. 

PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 

Public Law 729 provides aids in the devel- 
opment of improved prosthetic appliances 
for veterans. 

STATE HOMES 


Public Law 531 increases the amount of 
Federal aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States from $300 to $500 per 
annum. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Public Law 616 amends the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act so as to dispose of surplus real prop- 
erty to States, political subdivisions, and 
municipalities for public parks, etc. 

Public Law 652 provides aids to organiza- 
tions encouraging participation of the youth 
of the country in athletic and sports pro- 
grams by making surplus athletic equipment 
available to such organizations. 

Public Law 829 authorizes sale or lease to 
State governments of surplus property for 
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use in training civilian components of the 
Army. 

Public Law 862—supplemental independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill—provides an ap- 
propriation for the War Assets Administra- 
tion to continue its disposal of surplus 
property. 

Public Law 889 authorizes the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to donate 
surplus property for educational purposes 

TAXES 

Public Law 310 relieves from taxation cer- 
tain prisoners of war. 

Public Law 367 provides for refunding pay- 
ment of income taxes for members of the 
armed forces who died in service during war- 
time. 

Public Law 706 amends the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so as to exempt hospitalized serv- 
icemen and veterans from admissions tax 
when admitted free 

TERMINAL LEAVE 

Public Law 254 authorizes the redemption 
o* terminal leave bonds at cash value, plus 
accrued interest, and extends the time for 
making applicaticn for terminal leave until 
September 1, 1948. 

P*blic Law 350 amends the Armed Forces 
Leave Act to authorize only cash payments 
to both officers and enlisteca men for accrued 
leave at separation occurring after August 
31, 1946, providing cash leave pay for men 
and women in Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pitals discharged after that date with medi- 
cal discharge for admittance to VA hospitals 
who were thus deprived of leave pay rights. 

Public Law 710 permits certain 
of deceased veterans to receive 
armed forces leave bonds 


relatives 
benefits of 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

The House of Representatives passed 
House Resolution 120, which provides for an 
inspection by the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives with a 
particular view to determining the efficiency 
of the Administration and operation of Vet- 
erans’ Administration installations. 

Public Law 20 Urgent Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act—appropriates (1) $165,000,0C0 for 
administration, hospital, and domiciliary 
services, (2) $1,000,000 for military and naval 
insurance, and (3) $200,000 to increase the 
vocational rehabilitation fund. 

Public Law 25 provides deficiency appro- 
priations to meet increased Veterans’ Admin- 
istration pay costs in the administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services, 
$48,272,500. 

Public Law 46 First Deficiency 
tion Act, 1947, appropriates 
for miscellaneous items 
Administration. 

Public Law 88 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant to States, 
local units, and public-service companie 
easements and rights-of-way on 
lands under his supervision and control 

Public Law 91 continued, until June 30, 
1948, the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to establish regional offices, 
contact units, etc., in the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Public Law 94 authorizes the 
Administrator to enter into 
riods not exceeding 5 years 

Public Law 122, Second Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1947, appropriates $28,- 
400,000 for administration, medical, hospi- 
tal, and domiciliary services under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Public Law 161, Emergency Appropri 
Act, 1948, authorized the Administrator 
Veterans’ Affairs to disburse, during July 
1947, one-twelfth of the amount provided 
for the Veterans’ Administration in tie in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill (Public 
Law 269) as passed the House. 

Public Law 256 provided supplemental ap- 
propriations for Government corporations 
and independent executive agencies for the 
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fiscal year. ending June 30, 1948, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

Public Law 269, Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act (1948 fiscal year), appro- 
priated $6,964,457,080 for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Public Law 316 permits recognition of Tre- 
tired officers and enlisted men as representa- 
tives of veterans’ organizations in present- 
ing claims to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 473 provides basic authority 
for certain administrative expenditures for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 474 extends the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the Terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Public Law 519 appropriates for Veterans’ 
Administration an additional $3,000,000 for 
administration, including necessary contact 
representatives, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services. 

Public Law 661 relates to authority of the 
Veterans’ Administrator to enter into leases 
not exceeding 5 years. 

Public Law 726 authorizes transfer of a 
portion of Veterans’ Administration Center 
at Los Angeles to the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Public Law 797 authorizes Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to convey strip of land to Wash- 
ington County, Ark. 

Public Law 803 authorizes the Veterans’ 
Administration to convey land in Tennessee 
to the city of Johnson City. 

Public Law 831 authorizes conveyance of 
certain land in Wyoming by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Public Law 862—supplemental independent 
offices appropriation bill for 1949—appro- 
priates $5,125,309,000, plus contract author- 
ity of $43,000,000, for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 

War claims 

Public Law 896 amends the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to provide granting of com- 
pensation to veterans held prisoner of war, 
and provides for report to Congress of their 
claims for personal injury and property 
losses. 

War dead 
National Cemeteries 

Public Law 148 preserves the historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts. 

Public Law 342 provides for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus military real estate owned 
by the War Department as national ceme- 
teries when feasible. 

Public Law 452 provides for selection of 
superintendents of national cemeteries from 
meritorious servicemen disabled in line of 
duty. 

Public Law 526 establishes eligibility ‘or 
burial in national cemeteries. 

Public Law 704 provides for enlargement 
of the Gettysburg National Cemetery 


Miscellaneous 


Public Law 368 amends the act providing 
for return of remains of those buried out- 
side the United States. 

Public Law 438 authorizes the President to 
award the Medal of Honor to the Unknown 
American who lost his life while serving over- 
seas in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Second World War and who will 
be buried in the Memorial Amphitheater of 
the National Cemetery in Arlington, Va. 

Public Law 599 provides additional allow- 
ances for escorts of repatriated war dead. 

Public Law 871 provides for furnishing 
headstones or markers for graves of honor- 
ably discharged members of the armed forces, 
including Union and Confederate. 

Vidows and orphans 

Public Law 868 provides for increased rates 

of wartime death compensation to widows, 


orphans, and dependent parents of deceased 
veterans 
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AMERICANISM 
Flag code 


Public Law 279 codifies and enacts into 
positive law title IV of the United States 
Code, entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the States.” 


Immigration and naturalization 


Public Law 126 extends the period of valid- 
ity of the act to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of alien fiancées or fiancés 
of members of the armed forces of the United 
States. ; 

Public Law 146 provides for membership 
of the United States in the International 
Refugee Organization, and provides that no 
changes can be made in immigration laws 
except by legislative action of Congress. 

Public Law 213 expedites admission to the 
United States of alien spouses and minor 
children of veterans. 

Public Law 221 grants citizenship to Mat- 
lakahtla Indians in Alaska. 

Public Law 450 extends until December 31, 
1948, the validity period of the act to facili- 
tate admission into the United States of alien 
fiancées or fiancés of members of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Public Law 538 relates to nonquota im- 
migrants. 

Public Law 552 denies admission to the 
United States of persons deemed to endanger 
the public safety. 

Public Law 567 amends the Nationality Act 
to facilitate the naturalization of aliens who 
served in active-duty capacity in the armed 
forces of the United States during either 
World War I or World War II. 

Public Law 600 relates to the issuance of 
reentry permits to certain aliens. 

Public Law 774 authorizes admission into 
the United States, within 2 years, of 220,000 
displaced persons for permanent residence. 

Public Law 783 amends the Nationality Act 
of 1940 relative to petition for citizenship. 

Public Law 863 gives the Attorney General 
discretion with regard to suspending depor- 
tation of deportable aliens. 


Miscellaneous 


Public Law 293 amends Public Law 27, 
Eightieth Congress, regarding employment 
of alien seamen. 

Public Law 484 relates to illegal wearing 
of United States service uniforms in all places 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Armed services 


Public Law 36 establishes a permanent 
Nurses Corps in the Army and Navy, and 
a Woman’s Medical Specialist Corps in the 
Army. 

Public Law 50 provides that citizens of 
the Philippine Islands who were in naval 
service in 1946 who have been discharged 
from service on or prior to this date are 
eligible for Naval Reserve. 

Public Law 55 amends Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, relating to validity of certain 
marriages. 

Public Law 56 establishes a Chief of Chap- 
lains in the United States Navy. 

Public Law 58 provides for the acceptance 
of decorations, orders, medals, and emblems 
by officers and enlisted men of the armed 
forces of the United States tendered them by 
governments of cobelligerent nations. 

Public Law 61 provides for the appoint- 
ment of additional commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army from the civilian compo- 
nents and clarifies the phrase “time of ap- 
pointment” as indicated in Public Law 
670, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Pubiic Law 62 provides for increase in the 
total authorized number of commissioned 
Officers on the active list of the Corps of 
Civil Engineers of the Navy. 

Public Law 71 authorizing appointments 
to Naval Academy from enlisted men of Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

Public Law 128 stimulates volunteer en- 
listment in the regular military establish- 





ments of the United States from among 
qualified male persons not less than 17 years 
of age for eriods of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years. 

Public Law 134 permits certain naval per- 
sonnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant 
or commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, 
or in the United States Marine Corps and 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve, for 
purposes of promotion to commissioned war- 
rant officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively. 

Public Law 153 amends existing laws re- 
lating to military leave of certain employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave 
of absence and reemployment for such em- 
ployees who are members of the Enlisted or 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard, 
or the Naval Reserve. 

Public Law 178 amends the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, so as 
to authorize naval retiring boards to con- 
sider the cases of certain officers. 

Public Law 219 establishes permanent 
commissioned Coast Guard personnel 
strength. 

Public Law 236 amends section 12 of the 
Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942, as 
amended, and amends section 2 of the act 
of June 16, 1936, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize lump-sum payments under the said 
acts to the survivors of deceased officers 
without administration of estates. 

Public Law 302 authorizes $2,500,000 (com- 
pared with original request of $28,750,000) 
for acquisition of property and for alteration 
and construction expenses to establish a 
naval postgraduate school on Pacific coast. 

Public Law 303 establishes a naval post- 
graduate school. 

Public Law 313 provider for the creation 
of 45 additional positions above $10,000 per 
annum in the professional and scientific 
services of the Department of National De- 
fense. 

Public Law 337 reorganizes the medical 
departments of the Army and Navy. 

Public Law 365 provides additional induce- 
ments to physicians to serve in the armed 
services. 

Public Law 381 provides a program of pro- 
motion by merit of officers in the Army and 
Navy. 

Public Law 384 continues until January 1, 
1948, the law exempting service pay of Army 
and Navy enlisted personnel from Federal 
income taxes; also continues until the same 
date the provision exempting the first $1,500 
of an officer’s pay from income-tax liability. 

Public Law 413 facilitates procurement of 
supplies and services by the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, the 
Coast Guard, and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Public Law 432 makes certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Department. 

Public Law 439 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept and use gifts, devises, 
and bequests for schools, hospitals, libraries, 
cemeteries, and other institutions under the 
jurisdiction of their respective Departments. 

Public Law 460 standardizes the inactive 
training pay for all Reserve components of 
the various services, and also to grant such 
inactive duty training pay to Army Re- 
servists. 

Public Law 513 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to provide salvage facilities. 

Public Law 517 relates to retirement pay 
for certain members of the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

Public Law 535 relates to retirement pay 
of officers who have served as assistant com- 
mandants or engineers-in-chief of the United 
States Coast Guard. 

Public Law 547 provides $3,224,000,000 in 
direct appropriations and contract authori- 














zation for the construction of airplanes for 
national defense, as well as deficiency items 
for Army engineers. 

Public Law 557 establishes the Civil Air 
-atrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. 

Public Law 564 authorizes the appoint- 
ment of cadets and midshipmen from 
Canada. 

Public Law 587 provides for the distribu- 
tion, promotion, separation, and retirement 
of commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Public Law 591 grants service credit to 
certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard. 

Public Law 592 relates to the number of 
officers holding permanent appointments on 
the active list of the Coast Guard. 

Public Law 625 provides a permanent basis 
for women in the armed forces. 

Public Law 626 provides for Army and Air 
Force cor:‘ruction at military installations. 

Public Law 628 removes statutory limita- 
tion on appropriations for repairs or altera- 
tions of naval vessels. 

Public Law 653 authorizes construction 
and repair of certain designated naval public 
works. 

Public Law 670 relates to detailing Army 
personnel as students, observers, or investi- 
gators at educational institutions, etc. 

Public Law 675, Holloway-plan amend- 
ments, facilitates administrative procedures 
under the Naval Officers Training Act. 

Public Law 678 provides medical care for 
National Guard and Reservists who are in- 

red or contract diseases while engaged in 
military training. 

Public Law 680 provides for retention in 
the services of certain disabled Army and 
Air Force personnel. 

Public Law 681 authorizes longevity credit 
for service of persons under 18 years of age. 

Public Law 691 authorizes permanent ip- 
pointment in the Regular Army and Regular 
Air Force of one officer in each branch in the 
rade of general. 

Public Law 716 removes present restric- 
tions on appointments to the Navy Medical 
Service Corps. 

Public Law 752 permits a limited number 
of persons from the Philippines to receive in- 
struction at the United States Naval 
Academy. E 

Public Law 753 appropriates $3,812,170,250 
for the Navy during the 1949 fiscal year. 

Public Law 1758 clarifies the position of 
Secretary of the Air Force and authorizes 
Secretary of Defense to establish six addi- 
tional positions in the professional and scien- 
tific service. 

Public Law 766 appropriates $6,767,668,163 
for the Army and Air Force during the fiscal 
year 1949. 

Public Law 775 provides for the adminis- 
tration of military justice within the United 
States Air Force. 

Public Law 804 amends the Officers’ Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 with regard to retire- 
ment. 

Public Law 810 provides for the elimina- 
tion of Regular Army and Air Force officers 
and for the retirement of officers, warrant 
Officers, and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and the Regular Air Force, and pro- 
vides retirement benefits for members of the 
teserve components of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Public Law 57 creates permanent positions 
of Under Secretaries of War and Navy. 

Public Law 690 authorizes the President, 
in his discretion, to permit the stoppage 
of work on certain combatant vessels not- 
withstanding statutory provisions for in- 
crease and replacement of naval vessels. 

Public Law 817 authorizes permanent arm- 
ing of American vessels in time of national 
emergency. 

Public Law 883 provides for retention and 
maintenance of a national reserve of in- 
Gustrial capacity. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Public Law 26 established an Office of Se- 
lective Service Records to liquidate the Se- 
lective Service System following the termina- 
tion of its functions and to preserve and 
service the Selective Service Records, and 
transfers enforcement of reemployment 
rights of veterans to the Department of 
Labor. 

Public Law 759, Selective Service Act of 
1948, increases over-all manpower strength of 
armed forces; all men 18 through 25 must 
register, men 18 may volunteer for 1 year's 
service, following which they can serve in 
the Organized Reserves, avoiding a 21-month 
draft when they are 19; men 19 through 25 
are subject to draft for 21 months’ service 
in the armed forces. All who serve—whether 
volunteers or draftees—for less than 3 years 
in the Regular forces must go into the Re- 
serves for 5 years. 


Unification of the armed forces 

Public Law 253 provides for a Secretary of 
Defense; a National Military Establishment; 
a Department of the Army, a Department of 
the Navy, and a Department of the Air Force; 
and for the coordinating of the activities of 
the National Military Establishment with 
other departments and agencies of the Gov- 


ernment concerned with national security. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Foreign aid 

Public Law 389 promotes world peace and 
the general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States by pro- 
viding aid to certain foreign countries. This 
law appropriated for foreign interim aid 
$597,000,000, $18,000,000 for China and the 
balance for Europe. 

Public Law 470 appropriates $55,000,000 for 
foreign aid, to be applicable to Austria, 
France, and Italy. 

Public Law 472 provides $6,098,000,000 for 
foreign aid, including #5,305,000,000 for the 
first 12 months of a 4-year European recov- 
ery program, outright military aid for Greece 
and Turkey, a $60,000,000 contribution to- 
ward the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and a grant of $125,000,000 to the 
Chinese Government. 

Public Law 793 appropriates $6,125,710,228 
for the European recovery program for a 12- 
month period. 

Miscellaneous 

Public Law 402 provides for promoting bet- 
ter understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world and strength- 
ening cooperative international relations. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Alaska 

Public Law 841, Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill, provides for $6,860,000 for 
road and bridge construction in Alaska and 
$5,300,000 for acceleration of the program for 
the rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad 
from a 5-year to a 3-year program. 

Filipinos 


Public Law 241 extends the benefits of the 
Missing Persons Act to certain members of 
the military forces of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Gold Star 

Public Law 259 provides for the issuance of 
a special series of commemorative stamps in 
honor of Gold Star Mothers. 

Public Law 306 provides lapel buttons for 
widows, parents, and next of kin of members 
of the armed forces of the United States who 
died in World War II. 

Labor-management 


Pulfic Law 101, Taft-Hartley law, in- 
cludes all recommendations of the San Fran- 
cisco national convention, amending the 
National Labor Relations Act to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the mediation of labor 
disputes affecting commerce, to equalize legal 
responsibilities of labor organizations and 
employers, and for other purposes, 
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Memortals 
Public Law 111 authorizes the erection in 
the District of Columbia of a memorial to 
the dead of the First Infantry Division. 
Public Law 157 authorizes the erection in 


the District of Columbia of a memorial to 
the Marine Corps dead of all wars, 
National Archives 
Public Law 611 provides statutory author- 
ity for certain appropriations for National 
Archives. 
National convention 
Public Law 275 provided for the Marine 
Band to attend the national convention of 
the American Legion in New York City in 
August 1947. 
Organizations 
Public Law 47 amends the act of January 
5, 1905, incorporating the American National 
Red Cross, which is in accordance with a 
mandate of our recent convention 
Public Law 216 incorporates the American 
Veterans of World War II (AMVETS). 
Puerto Rico 


Public Law 693 authorizes the Secretary 





of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to reiurn cer- 
tain lands situated in Puerto Ri in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the conveyances 
to the United States Government 1 f l 
charges in certain condemnation proceedings. 


Social security 


Public Law 492 excludes certain vendors 
of newspapers or magazines from certain pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act and Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

Public Law 642 provides for maintaining 
the status quo in respect of certain employ- 
ment taxes and social-security be ts pend- 
ing action by Congress on extended social- 


security coverage. 


War .-roplites 
Public Law 421 authorizs the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy make 





certain disposition of condemned ordnance, 
guns, projectiles, and other condemned ma- 
terial in their respective departments. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The American Legion has consistently in- 
sted that there should be ¢ u 
public employment service which would 
accord to veterans preference in counseling 
and placement. This conception of the Fed- 
eral responsibility was enacted in the law 
by the Congress in 1933 under the Wagner- 
Feyser Act which was sponsored 
American Legion. In 1944, under title IV of 
the Legion’s GI bill, provision was made for 
the strengthening of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service. In the development of a 
proper veterans’ employment 
Seventy-ninth Congress appropriated 
cient funds for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service to provide for the appointment of 
field representatives. Their func 
interview employers and secure for veterans, 
job listings. These field representatives un- 
earthed job opportunities for veterans that 


sis stablished ¢ 





by the 


service the 


suffi- 


tion was to 


had not previously been secured by the Em- 
ployment Service and, as a result, many vet- 
erans secured placement in positions they 


normally would not have secured. 

The first session of the Eightieth Congress 
denied to the Veterans’ Employment Service 
the funds necessary to carry on the work of 
the field representatives, and, in addition, re- 
fused appropriations for that service so that 
necessary functions have been seriously cur- 
tailed. It is to be regretted that the Congress 
in its apparent desire for e 
fected the Veterans’ Employment Service in 
this matter. It is imperative that sufficient 
appropriations be secured for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service so that a worth-while 
job can %e accomplished. 


nomy has af- 





Ps 
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Thirty-six resolutions covering this sub- 
ject matter and protesting the action by the 
Congress in reducing appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service have been 
submitted by the respective departments. 
These resolutions are: Nos. 635, 8, 24, 34, 40, 
48, 62, 79, 85, 110, 143, 171, 190, 196, 211, 240, 
260, 270, 275, 288, 291, 299, 307, 334, 416, 429, 
501, 568, 594, 679, 691. 708, 732, 735, 736, 745. 

Your committee recommends the adoption 
of Resolution No. 635 and considers the other 
resoluticns as being combined in said reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas the Eightieth Congress failed to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the proper 
functioning of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, necessitating the release of the field 
representatives who had performed a remark- 
able service in contacting employers and se- 
curing job listings for veterans, and further 
reduced appropriations vitally necessary for 
the other necessary functions of this serv- 
ice; and 

“Whereas the curtailment of these essen- 
tial activities results in denying to veterans 
the ‘effective job counseling and placement 
service for veterans to assure a maximum of 
job opportunity in the field of gainful em- 
ployment’ as contemplated by the American 
Legion and as specifically provided by the 
Congress in the enactment of title IV of the 
Legion’s GI bill: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in con- 
vention assembled in New York, N. Y., August 
28, 29, 30, and 31, 1947, That we urge the 
Eightieth Congress, immediately upon re- 
convening, to adequately increase the appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice so as to provide for the employment of 
the required number of field representatives 
and for all other necessary functions of this 
important service; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Veterans’ Employment 
Service be maintained as a Federal operation 
and as a separate organizational entity; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That title IV of the Legion’s GI 
bill be amended accordingly.” 

We further recommend that the legislative 
committee and the legislative director de- 
vote the full efforts of the American Legion 
in securing the passage of the necessary 
measures to provide an adequate veterans’ 
employment service, and that the services of 
the chairman of the standing national em- 
ployment committee and the national em- 
ployment director be utilized in presenting 
to the Congress the necessity for this correc- 
tive legislation. 

The Eightieth Congress likewise failed to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the proper 
staffing and functioning of the State em- 
ployment services and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Unless these services are 
properly staffed veterans will not receive the 
proper counseling and placement service 
contemplated by title IV of the Legion’s GI 
bill. We, therefore, recommend the adop- 
tion of resolution 825, which is as follows: 

“Whereas the Eightieth Congress failed to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the proper 
staffing of many of the State employment 
services and of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, necessitating the release of 
valuable personnel of both the State and the 
United States Employment Service, and 
urther reduced appropriations vitally nec- 
essary for the other important functions of 
these services; and 

“Whereas the curtailment of these essen- 
tial activities results in denying to veterans 
the ‘effective job counseling and placement 
service for veterans to assure a maximum of 
job opportunity in the field of gainful em- 
ployment’ as contemplated by the American 
Legion and as specifically provided by the 
Congress in the enac.ment of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and title IV of the Legion’s GI 
bill: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion in the 
Twenty-ninth Annual National Convention 
assembled in New York City, August 28-31, 


1947, That we urge the Eightieth Congress 
immediately upon reconvening to adequately 
increase the appropriations for the State em- 
ployment services where needed and for the 
United States Employment Service so as to 
provide for the employment of the required 
number of personnel and for all other nec- 
essary functions of these important services.” 

As hereinbefore reported it is imperative 
that the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and title 
IV of the Legion’s GI bill of 1944 be continued 
and strengthened if the veteran is to secure 
the full benefit of the employment services. 
Certain elements are urging the repeal or 
amendment of these acts. The Legion should 
emphatically oppose any such repeal or 
amendment. Resolution No. 826 covering 
the subject matter is recommended for ap- 
proval and is as follows: 

“Whereas it has always been the American 
Legion policy that the Federal Government 
has the responsibility for the maintenance of 
an adequate placement and job counseling 
service for veterans; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has acknowledged this responsibility 
by the enactment of two statutes, the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act of 1933 and title IV of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
which statutes provided for a Nation-wide 
service for the employment of veterans 
through the United States Employment 
Service and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service; and 

“Whereas it is the established policy of the 
Federal Government to assume the respon- 
sibility for providing employment assistance 
and job counseling to veterans as enacted 
by legislation; and 

“Whereas there has been a recent move 
to undermine the existing Federal-State 
system of employment services by proposals 
for basic modification or repeal of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act and title IV of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in 
the twenty-ninth annual national conven- 
tion, assembled in New York, N. Y., August 
28-31, 1947, oppose any efforts to change 
basically or repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933 or title IV of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, which will weaken 
or lessen the efforts of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, and recommends the 
maintenance of an adequately financed, in- 
dependent operating agency, devoted exclu- 
sively to employment-service activities with- 
in the Federal department of the Govern- 
ment; that the Federal Government con- 
tinue to resolve employment needs by 100- 
percent financial participation and support 
of public-employment-service programs op- 
erated by the State under Federal super- 
vision, and that Government policy clearly 
establish and reiterate the priority of pro- 
viding gainful employment to veterans in 
preference to unemployment compensation 
benefits of unemployment relief.” 





McKittrick Appointment Gives Bank of 
International Settlements Voice in 


ECA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE HOUSE 07 REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, urder 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a letter dated July 
13, 1948, and addressed to Mr. Paul G. 
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Hoffman, Administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration by the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., protesting the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas McKittrick as Mr. Hoff- 
man’s chief advisor in financial and 
monetary matters. The Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, which Mr. Mc- 
Kittrick headed as President throughout 
World War II, was an admitted instru- 
ment of the Nazi cartels, and served as 
their liaison with the internationa! 
banking fraternity. The facts revealed 
in this letter give added significance to 
the choice of Mr. McKittrick to play a 
dominant and policy-making role in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


JULY 13, 1948. 
Mr. Pau. G. HorFrMan, 
Administrator, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, 
Washingto;:, D.C. 

Dear MR. HOFFMAN: As early supporters of 
the Marshall plan we have been following 
with great interest your courageous en- 
deavors to help western Europe get on its 
feet. And believing as we do that it is every- 
one’s duty to contribute his share to the 
success Of the ECA, we feel constrained to 
make a few observations with regard to the 
recent appointment of Mr. Thomas McKit- 
trick as your chief advisor in financial and 
monetary matters. 

We fully realize that in selecting Mr. 
McKittrick you were, of course, guided by 
the idea of obtaining the best man—from 
the experts’ point of view—for the job. No 
doubt Mr. McKittrick is an expert in finan- 
cial matters, but there is also a moral prob- 
lem involved in his case; namely, his wartime 
record aud his past connections with the 
notorious Bank for International Settle- 
ments of Basle, Switzerland. The moral 
problem, in brief, is: Can a man who has 
been the servant throughout World War II 
of a German-controlled world institution 
serve faithfully the interests of western Eu- 
rope—a western Europe which has suffered 
so much from the German economic, finan- 
cial, and military aggression prior to and 
during World War II? 

For our part we think not, and the fol- 
lowing few facts culled from the official rec- 
ord will bear us out: 

1. Mr. McKittrick was president of the 
Bank for International Settlements through- 
out World War II and was doing business 
with the Germans while our American boys 
were fighting the Germans.” (From U. S. 
Treasury statement of Nov. 23, 1943.) 

2. Ostensibly, the Bank for International 
Settlements was established in 1930 to service 
the obligations arising out of the Dawes and 
Young plans. Actually, however, the bank 
has been under the domination of Hjalmar 
Schacht and Sir Montagu Norman, former 
Governor of the Bank of England, who had 
done so much to help the Nazis prior to 
World War II. 

3. During Mr. McKittrick’s presidency of 
BIS, the bank was German-controlled to the 
extent of 72 percent, and the French, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Finnish directors were Nazi 
appointees. 

4. Immediately after the outbreak of World 
War II, Switzerland began playing the role 
of the financial banker for Nazi Germany. 
The BIS distinguished itself for its services 
rendered to Germany under the presidency of 
Mr. Thomas McKittrick. 

5. It is of record that with the outbreak of 
World War II, and especially since in 1942, 
large transfers of gold from occupied Europe 
were made by the Germans to the BIS. 

6. The Allied Government knew the full 
extent of Germany’s prewar holdings and, 
knowing the extent of all possible legitimate 
acquisitions of gold by Germany, openly 
warned BIS, as well as other Swiss banks, that 
the gold deposited by the Germans in Switz- 
erland was looted from Germany's victims. 
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7. Although the directors of BIS were fully 
coenizant of the Allied warnings, they never- 
heless continued to accept gold offered to 
them because they alleged the transfer of gold 
legal and because they could not afford 
hurt the stockholders of the bank. 

8. Although the extent of the financial ac- 
ivities of BIS has always been shrouded in 
nystery, there is now ample evidence to 
rove—on the basis of documents found in 

rmany—that a large quantity of gold 

ted by the Nazis in occupied Europe was 
rst resmelted in Berlin so as to obliterate all 
‘aces of non-German origin and subse- 
uently shipped to BIS in Switzerland. 
9. It is also known that some old German 
debts to various European countries were re- 
paid during the war through BIS in -gold, 
which was later stolen or confiscated from 
these countries by the Germans. 

10. During World War II the BIS was 
strongly criticized by the Allied Governments 
for its activities in connection with accepting 
looted gold from the Reichsbank. Three 
years after VE-day, BIS has tacitly admitted 
that it had accepted looted gold, as witness 
the fact that the New York Times of May 15, 
1948, reported that BIS has turned over to the 
Allied Governments $4,200,000 worth of gold 
inadvertently purchased during World War II. 
The meaning of the word “inadvertently” was 
not given by either the bank or the New York 
Times. 

11. Despite this fact, and despite the fact 
that several governmental agencies and Con- 
eressmen have been clamoring for a thorough 
investigation of BIS, the bank has stead- 
fastly refused the request for an investiga- 
tion, claiming that under its statutes it is 
an international organization not subject to 
United States interference. 

12.On July 20, 1944, at the meeting of 
Bretton Woods, a resolution was adopted 
that “No nation will be admitted to either 
the proposed international monetary fund 
or the Bank for International Reconstruc- 
tion which has not previously broken with 
the Bank for International Settlements.” 

13. It was also decided at Bretton Woods 
that BIS should be liquidated. To the best 
of our knowledge, Mr. McKittrick has not 
done anything to implement the decisions of 
the Bretton Woods resolutions. 

14. Despite this international condemna- 
tion of BIS, the United Press reported in 
1944 Mr. McKittrick as having said the fol- 
lowing: “We are keeping the machine tick- 
ing, because when the armistice comes, the 
former hostile powers will need an Official 
instrument such as BIS.” 

15. We know of no better way to char- 
acterize BIS than to quote an excerpt from 
an article of the New York Times of May 19, 
1943: “Allied preparations for an invasion of 
the European Continent make the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basle, Switzer- 
land, look still more incongruous than it 
ever looked since the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939. In the seclusion of a Swiss 
city, American, German, French, and Italian 
bankers, not to mention Swedish, Swiss, and 
Netherlands representatives, are still at work 
side by side and attend to common busi- 
ness. Does it mean, that in this world of 
today, so hopelessly torn asunder, all belliger- 
ents are tacitly agreed to preserve a unique 
shelter for what was formerly called inter- 
national finance, a shelter to be eventually 
used at will for the purpose of a policy of 
appeasement?” 

All of the above statements can be sub- 
stantiated by Government agencies. We be- 
lieve that their gravity is self-evident, and 
that Mr. McKittrick is not morally qualified 
to be your adviser in any matter. 

Equally self-evident, is, we feel, the fact 
that to give a collaborator like Mr. McKittrick 
such an important policy-making role in the 
ECA will be strongly resented by those re- 
cipients of ECA allocations who were Ger- 
many’s victims. 

Since so much is at stake, we respectfully 
urge your immediate consideration of this 
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letter and your reconsideration of this ap- 
pointment. We should be grateful for a 
reply, at your earliest convenience, and re- 
main at your entire disposal for any assist- 
ance we are able to give you in this matter, 
as well as in all other matters pertaining to 
your splendid work. 
Respectfully submitted. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF WORLD War III, INc., 
C. MONTEITH GILPIN, Secretary. 





The Forgotten Veteran of 1948 


————— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, of the 
thousands of appeals I received from vet- 
erans who are desperately trying to buy 
or rent a home, none has struck me so 
forcefully as that received from Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Carlin, of Silver Spring, Md., 
president of the Veterans’ Service Aid 
Council of Eastern Montgomery County, 
Md. He has summarized the distressing 
plight of veterans throughout the coun- 
try who have been forced to live in tem- 
porary Government shacks, trailers, with 
in-laws and friends under “double up” 
and crowded conditions. I insert ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Carlin’s letter, as 
follows: 


SILVER SPRING, MD. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SABATH: This letter is 
addressed to you and all other Members of 
the Congress of the United States, in behalf 
of the forgotten man of 1948, the veteran 
of World War II whose income is in the lower 
bracket, under $3,500 per year, and who is 
desperately trying to buy or rent a home for 
his family. The appeal in this letter is also 
applicable to the nonveteran in the same 
bracket. 

After reviewing the platform of each of 
the major political parties, adopted in the 
Philadelphia conventions, it is evident by 
the plank in each on housing that a large 
majority of the members of each party are 
sincerely interested in securing adequate 
housing for all, but it is further evident by 
the proposals set forth that the matter is 
being approached in so many different ways 
that the final solution adopted may not pro- 
vide the speedy and satisfactory remedy that 
should be provided, due to the usual trading 
and compromising. 

* + - ~ * 

Conditions today are so desperate for those 
families whose wage-rearners are in the wage 
bracket under $3,500 per year, in their efforts 
to buy or rent homes in the present highly 
inflated real estate market, that drastic and 
speedy action is absolutely necessary. Such 
action can only be secured through the 
Federal Government. 

The reports of the Government housing 
agencies will probably show an increase in 
the amount of new housing construction, 
but an analysis of these reports will show 
that none of this construction is within the 
rental or purchasing means of the man earn- 
ing $3,500 or less per year. Some within this 
wage bracket are renting and buying but, 
using the standard set up by mortgage loan 
agencies and banks, that 1 month’s rent 
should not be any greater than 1 week's 
wages, it can be readily seen that many of 
these renters and purchasers are headed for 
grief. They are paying the high mortgage 
payments and rents now because they are 
desperate. 
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It is hoped that relief will be forthcoming 


from the special session of Congress called 
for July 26, so that veterans now living in 
temporary Government shacks or with their 
in-laws and friends may soon enjoy the 


comforts of real home life. 
Assuring you that any contribution that 


you may make to the solution of is m 
vital problem, will be rewarded by the grati- 
tude of thousands of almost homeless 


families, I am 


eincereiy yours, 
Wan. F. CARLIN. 


Mr. Speaker, the responsibility for the 
failure to pass legislation to relieve the 
almost homeless families of these vet- 
erans lies directly at the door of the 
Republican majority in Congress. As 
I have pointed out many times on this 
floor in the last 2 years the Republicans 
heve succumbed to the pressure of the 
$5,009,000 real-estate lobby in killing 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill 
which, if enacted, would have provided 
homes at prices or rentals that veterans 
and other homeless citizens could afford 
to pay. The Republicans have been sub- 
servient to the interests of the real-estate 
operators, mortgage-loan brokers, con- 
tractors and building-material suppliers 
and I urge the veterans and their fam- 
ilies and low-income families to repudi- 
ate and vote against those Republican 
Senators and Representatives who have 
betrayed them in voting against their 
interests. 





Sound Money or World Chaos—The De- 


cision Is Up to the American People 


——— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SANBORN ° 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest authorities on China affairs 
is Dr. Charles J. Fox, former editor and 
publisher of the North China Star and 
long-time resident of Tientsin. Lawyer, 
economist, and newspaperman, he is in 
Washington now pending the return of 
more settled times in China. 

William Philip Simms, Scripps-Howard 
foreign editor, himself an old China 
hand, states the conclusions of Dr. Fox 
as follows: 


The one and only method by which the 


Chinese people can be saved from cha i 
to help China return to her age-long silver 
standard unhampered by government re- 


strictions 


Sound money is not only the problem 
of China but of the entire world, and the 
only solution is through a return to a 
monetary policy of bimetallism, with the 


prices of gold and silver pegged and 
permanently maintained at fixed and 
proper ratio as provided for in H. R. 7012 


and S. 2895, and with currency made re- 
deemable, at face value, on der 
The only possible argument left t« 
opponents of bimetallism is that old 
chestnut, the so-called Gresham’s law 
which presupposes a preference for gold 
coins over silver coins. Naturally with 
the price of gold supported at a fixed 
and silver treated 


price by Government 
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as a commodity subject to the manipu- 
lations of the international bankers, as 
has béen the case since the demonitiza- 
tion of silver in 1873, people will prefer 
gold money. But with the price of both 
metals pegged at proper ratio, the parity 
between gold and silver will be main- 
tained, gold and silver coins will be in- 
terchangeable and equally desirable, and 
there can be no preference. 

During the first 80 years of our na- 
tional existence, bimetallism was the 
monetary policy of our country, and no 
one can deny that we did mighty well 
with that kind of money. The crime of 
1873 which resulted in the demonitiza- 
tion of silver was deliberately perpetrated 
by England, Germany, and the inter- 
national bankers to exploit and pillage 
the silver-money countries of the Orient 
and the silver-producing countries of 
North and South America. 

The United States escaped the fate of 
the other countries because of our system 
of free competitive enterprise and the 
tariff which protected the American 
market for American producers. But 
our progress was not nearly so great as 
it would have been under bimetallism, 
because the unsound monetary systein 
resulting from the demonitization of 
silver brought about depressions like that 
of 1873, 1893, and 1929, and was respon- 
sible for both World War I and World 
War II. If we would end wars and de- 
pressions we must eliminate the causes, 
and return to a sound monetary policy. 

Another old China hand is George E. 
Sokolsky who was one of the first report- 
ers on the North China Star when that 
paper was started by Dr. Charles J. 
Fox. The following article by Mr. Sokol- 
sky which appeared in the Washington 
Times4Herald of August 6, 1948, is most 
illuminating: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Much of China's current troubles are mon- 
etary, arising from the debasement of her 
currency which was the direct resuit of the 
American silver policy. China’s currency 
was based on silver, and the United States 
artificially raised the world price of silver in 
uch a manner that that metal flowed into 
this country and left China with nothing 


but paper money 
This was as effective an attack upon China 
s anything the Japanese did during the en- 
tire fighting war. 
Many of us so said at the time, although 


ne of the arguments 
which specu 


it aided Ch 


for this policy, out of 
rs made fortunes, was that 











The Ameri 


China to ass 


an Government sent experts to 
her in fiscal matters. The 
tate Depa and the Treasury were in- 
lved in this expert advice. Subsequently 
the United States sent other experts to China 
to advise Chiang Kai-shek on the conduct 
of the affairs of that country. 
Among the advisers was Lauchlin Currie, 


riment 





Canadian born, who became one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s anonymous secretaries, and 
is now on Miss Elizabeth Bentley's list of ac- 
ed. Iam not prejudging Mr. Currie’s ac- 
vities in China nor is it fair to accuse him 
of crimes of action or misdemeanors of Judg- 
ment until all the evidence is in, including 
his own. But I call attention to the fact 
that this column has been critical of him, of 
Owen Lattimore, of General Stilwell, and 
George Marshall, and of John Carter Vin- 


State Department, all so-called 
experts and authorities, for many years, 


cent, of the 
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This is the time to make a full investiga- 
tion of our relations w‘th China on three 
questions: 

1. Who was responsible for our silver pol- 
icy; why did we undertake this utterly un- 
economic business; who profited by it; what 
harm has it done to China? 

2. What quantity of paper money was 
shipped from the United States to China; 
who printed that money; who placed the 
orders in this country; who instructed the 

ying of those bank notes over the hump 
while vital materials were delayed in Burma 
and India; who profited from these trans- 
actions; were they designed to aid China or 
so utterly to destroy her economy that the 
Communist—that is, the Russian—conquest 
of the country would become inevitable? 
Further, were payments for these bank notes, 
printed by a number of American firms and 
contracted for by Americans, paid out of 
Chinese funds or from funds borrowed from 
the United States? Were any American of- 
ficials involved in this debasing transaction? 

3. Why did we pursue a policy of trying to 
force Chiang Kai-shek to associate himself 
with the Chinese Communists in spite of the 
fact that we have in the records of the State 
Department, the Department of Commerce, 
Army and Navy intelligence, and the files of 
newspapers, ample evidence, from 1924 to 
1948, of the effort of Soviet Russia to conquer 
China by means of the Chinese Communist 
Party? Why did the spokesmen of our Gov- 
ernment try to give the impression that the 
Chinese Communists were not part of So- 
viet Russia’s international apparatus, when 
since 1920 there has been a full record of the 
attendance of the Chinese Communists at 
every session of the third international, pub- 
lished in the Comintern paper, Inprecorr, 
giving their speeches, debates, discussions, 
and reports? Who ordered this false and 
malicious propaganda to be spread before 
the American people? 

Why was this policy continued after Yalta 
where the Russians disclosed their purposes; 
after Potsdam which left nothing to the 
imagination; after the Russians seized Man- 
churia and half of Korea and broke all her 
treaties with us? Why was it pursued by 
the OWI, the OSS, the State Department, and 
even by George Marshall after the Russians 
had disclosed their aims in Asia? Who gave 
the orders? 

If Congress will go to the roots of the mat- 
ter, investigating these questions, the truth 
will disclose itself. And that truth will be 
that somewhere in the directing line, on the 
high level of policy, were powerful Americans 
who were working to hand China over to 
Soviet Russia, which would have given that 
country, in short time, the whole of Asia, and 
made America subject to Russia’s will. 


As previously stated, there is no doubt 
but that the majority of the Members of 
Congress who supported the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 sincerely believed that 
they were helping China, but it was much 
like locking the barn door after the horse 
was stolen, and the results were much as 
Mr. Sokolsky has written. 

In 1844 England pegged the price of 
gold at the equivalent in American 
money of $20.67. This was achieved by 
buying in unlimited quantities all gold 
offered at that price and selling in un- 
limited quantities all gold on demand at 
the same price, plus only a small han- 
dling charge. The United States and all 
other countries accepted the price set by 
England, and since we had previously— 
in 1837—fixed the ratio between silver 
and gold at 16 to 1, this gave silver a price 
of $1.29, which prevailed until silver was 
demonetized in 1873. 

Because gold could not be coined in 
small denominations, most of the money 
of the people was silver, while gold had 





a tendency to accumulate in the banks 
and in hands of the wealthy. Thus, sij- 
ver might be designated as the poor 
man’s money. When silver was demone- 
tized the price of silver depreciated. Be- 
fore demonetization an ounce of silvery 
bought a bushel of wheat, which set the 
price of wheat at approximately $1.29 
After demonetization an ounce of silver 
still bought a bushel of wheat, but since 
the price of silver speedily depreciated 
to 60 cents per ounce, the price of wheat 
was 60 cents. This wrecked agriculture 
in England, just as it did in the United 
States, as records of the 1890’s show. 

In the late 1920’s great cargoes of 
wheat and flour were shipped to China 
from our Pacific Northwest, and similar 
cargoes of cotton were shipped from our 
Southern States. Then silver money was 
withdrawn from circulation in India, and 
this silver dumped on the world market. 
The price of silver dropped from 65 cents 
per ounce to 26 cents per ounce. This 
trade in wheat, flour, and cotton ended 
overnight, for the drop in silver had 
wiped out 60 percent of the purchasing 
power of 1,000,000,000 people in the 
Orient. You cannot destroy the pur- 
chasing power of half the people in the 
world without a world-wide depression. 
and the panic and depression of 1929 was 
the result. 

A return to bimetallism would have 
brought an end to the 1929 depression in 
a few months, but the American people 
had been so thoroughly inoculated with 
foreign “isms” and ideologies that they 
blamed the depression on President 
Hoover, the tariff, and American capital- 
ism. This led to the venture in “man- 
aged currency’”—irredeemable pape 
money. Other countries followed our 
lead, and since they were no longer re- 
quired to redeem their currency in gold 
they sold their gold at $35 per ounce to 
the United States, and we stored it in 
a cave at Fort Knox where it is perform- 
ing no useful service. China soon fol- 
lowed our lead in “managed currency” 
and since her money was no longer re- 
deemable in silver, she sold us her silver 
And since China’s money is no longer re- 
deemable in silver, her dollars hav: 
dropped from a value of 30 cents in 
American money in 1935 to 10 million 
for one American dollar in 1948. China's 
experience is an extreme example of 
what may be expected in any country 
that operates on a Managed-currency 
basis. 

However, two powerful groups in the 
world are all out for a managed cur- 
rency—the Marxists and the Rhode- 
sians—the former the followers of Kar! 
Marx and the latter the followers of 
Cecil Rhodes. An example of what 
Marxism means is now evident in Soviet 
Russia, while the Rhodes ideology is being 
put into operation by the “fund” which 
was set up under the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreements. Rhodes visioned 
a series of cartels and monopolies in the 
hands of a powerful few who would con- 
trol all raw products, production, dis- 
tribution, and prices—a financial super- 
state. The “fund” is already taking on 
the power of such a state where paper 
money issued by it, or with its approval, 
need not be reacemable. 











WARNING TO GOLD PRODUCERS 


Bimetallism is just as much your fight 
as it is the fight of the silver producers 
and the believers in sound, dependable, 
redeemable currency. Unless currency 
is backed by adequate reserves of gold 
and silver and made redeemable in those 
metals, gold will soon be valued only for 
its industrial use which is practically nil, 
end the United States Government will 
suffer huge losses on its gold holdings; 
for the internationalists of one-world 
persuasion, whether they be followers of 
Karl Marx or Cecil Rhodes, are deter- 
mined to set up a one-world superstate 
in which the United States will be re- 
duced to the status of a Balkan satrapy. 

Those who are suffering under the de- 
Jusion that a return to bimetallism with 
gold and silver pegged at prices set out 
in my bill will cause gold and silver to 
flow into the United States Treasury are 
sadly mistaken. Exactly the reverse will 
occur; there will be a mad rush by other 
countries to buy our gold,and silver to 
back up their own lagging currency. Bil- 
lions of dollars in gold and silver now in 
hiding in many parts of the world will 
flow back into the banks of the various 
countries and serve as a 40-percent mon- 
etary reserve for the issuance of stable, 
dependable currency. 

Some of them may have to borrow gold 
and silver froin us for such reserves, but 
naturally such loans will be only 40 per- 
cent of what we are now loaning them 
under the present unsound managed- 
currency system; and we would have a 
reasonable chance of having such loans 
repaid because the world would be on 
its way back to economic stability and 
peace, and communism would die on the 
vine. 

Sound money means economic free- 
dom; a Managed currency means eco- 
nomic bondage and world chaos. 

DO NOT BE TOO BOASTFUL ABOUT OUR NATIONAL 
INCOME 

President Truman, Senator BaRKLEy, 
and other members of the Democratic 
administration have made much of the 
fact that we now have a national income 
of approximately $210,000,000,000, and 
like to compare it with the national in- 
come when the New Deal came into 
power. They fail to say, however, that 
because of the unsound ‘‘managed cur- 
rency” currency policy of the New Deal, 
the dollar has been so depreciated that 
$210,000,000,090 today is equivalent to 
only $115,000,000,000 in 1939 and $78,- 
000,C00,000 when the New Deal came into 
power in 1933. 

In view of the fact that this policy of 
“managed currency” is being perpetuat- 
ed in its most vicious form under the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreements, 
our delegates to Bretton Woods should 
frankly admit that they were suckered 
into supporting these agreements by 
Lord John Maynard Keynes, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Harry D, White, Dean Acheson, 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, and 
do the best they can to undo the evil they 
afflicted on their country; for the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary agreements were 
particularly designed to sell America 
down the river. 
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Government Grain Buying Caused Higher 
Domestic Food Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1947, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the food-buying agency of the Govern- 
ment, purchased in the domestic market 
the following large quantities of gr&in: 
Wheat end flour, 268,000,000 bushels; 
corn, 75,613,878 bushels; barley, 21,406,- 
572 bushels; oats, 8,414,604 bushels; and 
grain sorghums 2,395,000 bushels. 

From July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chased in the domestic market the fol- 
lowing large quantities of grain: Wheat 
and flour 390,200,000 bushels; barley 
9,560,109 bushels; oats 7,162,947 bushels; 
grain sorghums 6,151,947 bushels; and 
rye 912,460 bushels. 

During 1946-47 commercial interests, 
under export allocations from the Gov- 
ernment, purchased 133,600,000 bushels 
of wheat and wheat flour, and for 1947- 
48 wheat and wheat flour in an amount 
of 105,800,000 bushels. 

The Government has been, and still is, 
the largest single grain buyer in the 
country. As I have said before, the Gov- 


ernment dominates the market price.. 


When the Government buys in large 
quantity, the price goes up, and when it 
curtails or stops buying the price goes 
down. The price paid by the Govern- 
ment over the 2-year period for the 
wheat purchased, ranged from less than 
$2 per bushel to more than $3.25. These 
large purchases of grain have had a ter- 
rific impact upon the cost of vital food 
to AMerican consumers. Price advances 
in grain caused higher prites for feed 
used in the production of meat, poultry, 
and dairy products. This meant higher 
prices for meat, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts to consumers. 

Although these purchase programs 
were authorized, the Truman adminis- 
tration should be frank enough to admit 
that the buying of such large amounts 
of grain were, at least, partly responsible 
for higher cost of food to the American 
people. 

TOTAL FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


For the year 1946-47 there was ex- 
ported from the United States 19,200,000 
long tons of food valued at $2,758,000,000, 
other agricultural products, mostly cot- 
ton and tobacco, 1,400,000 long tons 
valued at $1,000,000,000, making a total 
tonnage for 1946-47 of 20,600,000 long 
tons, valued at $3,758,000,000. 

The preliminary estimates for food 
and other agricultural exports for the 
year 1947-48 are calculated at 19,000,000 
long tons of food, and 1,000,000 long tons 
of other agricultural products, mostly 
cotton and tobacco, having an estimated 
total value of $3,441,604,000. 

The export figuitgs above mentioned 
and values are estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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A large proportion of the above exports 
for the 2-year period, valued at $7,199,- 
604,000, were paid for by the American 
taxpayers. In my opinion, American 
consumers were taxed twice for these 
exported agricultural products. First, in 
taxes paid to the Federal Government 
and, secondly, in being forced to pay 
higher prices for the food and other 
products purchased by them for home 
consumption. 

SHALL IT BE TOBACCO OR FOOD FOR HUNGRY 

PEOPLE? 

Several hundred million pounds of to- 

bacco will be donated by American tax- 


payers to the countries coming under 
the Truman-Marshall _ plan. Many 
Americans want to know the reason. 


They are willing to help feed hungry 
people. They cannot understand why 
it is necessary to donate both food and 
tobacco. Well, my friends, hungry peo- 
ple do not get the food or tobacco unless 
they pay their own governments for it. 
The United States News of May 7, 1948, 
tells the story of how the British Govern- 
ment will profit from our tobacco gift. 
The United States Government makes a 
gift of $119,000,000 worth of tobacco to 
the British Government. The British 
Government sells this $119,000,000 worth 
of tobacco to the British people at high 
prices and realizes $2,500,000,000 in profit 
from our tobacco gift. What do we get? 
Maybe, a thank you. Let the United 
States News tell the story, which seems 
and is fantastic, as follows: 
SURPRISE USES OF THE DOLLARS 
EUROPE 


GIVEN TO 


Marshall plan dollars, starting to flow, are 
to have some strange and interesting 

Tobacco from United States is to 
balance budgets, help fight inflation, 
vide profits to tax. 

Taxpayers have yet to learn the uses for all 
their dollars. 

Some strange and interesting results are 
to flow from the billions of dollars in aid 
that the United States is giving to nations 
of Europe. Results are not all to be of the 
kind that taxpayers may have thought about 
when putting up the money. 

Tobacco, for example, is to play an im- 
portant part in the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope. Congress decided that Europe should 
get 458,000,000 pounds of United States to- 
bacco in the first year of the Marshall plan, 
or about 2 pounds for each man, woman, 
and child in the cooperating countries. 

Surprising events are to flow from that fact. 
Britain, to illustrate, is down for 218,260,000 
pounds of tobacco, or about 5 pounds per 
person. This tobacco costs around $119,000,- 
000, an important part of which is met by 
United States taxpayers, who contribute the 
tobacco. The British Government, taking 
the tobacco, imposes an import tax of $11.74 
per pound. 

All of a sudden the $119,000,000 worth of 
United States tobacco becomes the equiva- 
lent of $2,500,000,000 to the British Govern- 
ment for budget-balancing purposes. The 
tobacco, given by the United States, is sold 
for pounds to the processor, by the British 
Government, at the Government's price plus 
the import duty. The processor, in turn, 
sells to the distributor, who sells to the 
public. 

In starting this train of events the United 
States taxpayer, contributing tobacco, does 


effects. 
help 
pro- 


many things. He takes surplus tobacco off 
the hands of United States tobacco growers 
so that the price at home can be held up. 
He gives the British Government tobacco 
that it can use to draw a very large amount 
of money out of the pockets of the British 
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people He enables the tobacco processor 
and distributor in Britain to realize profits 
of their own. And he gives the Briton a 


smoke. 
A Briton pays the equivalent of 70 cents 
for a package of cigarettes that costs 15 cents 


in the United States. He pays for tobacco 
that, as likely as not, was given to his Gov- 
ernment by the United States taxpayer in 
the interest of European reconstruction. 
What happens in Britain is to happen in 
varying degree in France, Belgium, Ireland, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, western Ger- 
many. Tobacco contributed by the United 
States is helping to balance budgets, to 
dampen inflation, to satisfy people. 





The Real Issues—Republicans Will Again 
Attempt To Mislead the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the record 
shows that the Republicans have de- 
liberately and willfully refused to carry 
out the promises they made to the people 
in 1946 to bring about lower prices and 
to enact legislation to provide homes at 
prices people of lower income can afford 
to rent. To divert attention from the 
dangerous reactionary and Fascist activ- 
ities of special interests and lobby groups 
whose interests they served in this Con- 
gress in passing or not passing legisla- 
tion that enabled them to reap huge 
profits from the American consumer 
they are attempting to drag a red herring 
across the path of realities in the hope 
of again confusing and misleading the 
people in the forthcoming campaign. 
So the Republican high command, with 
the full cooperation of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
$5,000,000 real-estate lobby, have planned 
a campaign of inspired investigations of 
Government officials and employees to 
detract from their failure to arrest or 
lower prices, and to cover their action in 
killing the Taft-Eilender-Wagner hous- 
ing bill. 

The Republicans have kept one prom- 
ise made by the Republican Speaker, 

fr. Martin, when he declared that “the 
Congress will open with a prayer and 
close with a probe.” But instead of 
having your five investigating commit- 
tees probe the high cost of living and 
how the real-estate lobby expended 
millions of dollar to kill the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Waener bill, these committees 
started to investigate alleged frauds 
and delinquencies of the bureaucrats. 
However, these investigations were dis- 
continued when it was learned that all 
of these so-called bureaucrats, contrac- 
tors, and manufacturers, who have been 
and are contributing to your campaign 
funds, were Republicans. These pre- 
liminary investigations disclosing mem- 
bers of their own party involved caused 
these committees to change front and 
their publicity experts began feeding 
the Republican-controlled press with a 
lot of balderdash, hokum, and bunk by 
using self-confessed Communists and 


communistic spies whose allegations 
could not be considered in any real Am- 
erican court to create hysteria and 
smear patriotic, loyal, and honorable 
American citizens, many of whom 
served their country with fidelity and 
distinction during the late war. 
GRAND JURY FOUND EVIDENCE INSUFFICIENT 


Mr. Speaker, yes; these committees 
have been investigating what has been 
known to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and other Government intelli- 
gence services for a long time. These 
innuendos and accusations have been 
sifted for an entire year by a Federal 
grand jury which after hearing more 
tharf 200 witnesses, came to the conclu- 
sion that none of the men under inves- 
tigation were guilty of the charges made 
by the miserable, self-confessed Com- 
munists, who are shamefully given 
greater credence by these committees 


than are proved, loyal outstanding 
Americans. 
These investigations are aided by 


members of the old America First Com- 
mittee, the war subversives and sedition- 
ists who formerly served under the mur- 
derous Hitler-Bundist agents, George 
Sylvester Vierieck and Fritz Kuhn, the 
stooges of Pelley, now serving time in 
a Federal penitentiary, and by those 
persons subservient to the reactionary 
forces protecting the menacing Fascist 
activities in the United States, most of 
whom may be identified as smear and 
mud-slinging specialists and character 
aSS&@sSIns. 

These scurrilous propagandists have 
not only been attacking Democratic 
candidates and those of a liberal point 
of view, but also those who have ex- 
pressed and indicated their preference 
and support of human rights as against 
property rights, and now they are includ- 
ing and directing their attacks against 
labor leaders and honest advocates of the 
rights of the people. 

No one will deny that the investigative 
personnel of J. Edgar Hoover’s organi- 
zation, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, our Military and Naval Intelli- 
gence, Treasury Intelligence, and our 
Secret Service are far superior in ability 
and intelligence to any Russian intelli- 
gence or investigative group or to an 
investigative committee. It. is to be 
especially noted that over the years none 
of these outstanding Government inves- 
tigating agencies has been used in witch- 
hunt investigations and their reports 
never have been of the persecutory or 
character-assassin kind. But today we 
find five Republican political investiga- 
tions in full sway under authority of the 
Congress delegated to its standing or 
special investigating committees which 
are costing the Government additional 
millions of dollars. 

REPUBLICANS ATTEMPT TO DISTRACT ATTENTION 
FROM THEIR FAILURES 

The fact is that you Republicans in 
desperation are devoting yourselves 
through the instrumentalities of these 
congressional investigating committees 
to aiding the former Bundists-Fascists to 
distract attention from your failure to 
legislate in the interest of the people and 
from the ever-increasing danger of war 
mongers and war profiteers, and the re- 
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actionary, dangerous Fascist groups, but 
you cannot, with all your wealth, in- 
renuity, and falsehoods, emanating from 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, your politically controlled news- 
papers, and your outstanding Republi- 
can spokesmen avoid your responsibility 
for the unconscionable high cost of liy- 
ing and the lac of proper and adequate 
housing. 

The reckless, reprehensible, inexcusa- 
ble smearing and mud slinging of these 
committees, staffed by men not posses- 
sing judicial minds, according to two 
of the most political-minded and active 
Members, is having a negative effect on 
informed American minds, who denounce 
it as untruthful, unwarranted, and un- 
American. 

This assailing, attacking, and smear- 
ing policy is nothing new to the Repub- 
lican politicians who are supported by 
the avaricious and predatory special and 
vested interests, by the capitalists and 
the Fascist-minded gentlemen of Wall 
Street. They are masters at that ignoble 
art. 

Time will not permit me to call atten- 
tion to the vicious, unmanly, and out- 
rageous attacks that have been made on 
all our Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates. However, I would briefly remind 
that George Washington was said to bea 
hyena; Jefferson was charged with being 
anti-Christian and a Jacobin; John 
Adams was attacked as an illegitimate 
brat of a Scotch peddler; John Quincy 
Adams was called deceitful and a beg- 
gar; Andrew Jackson not only was at- 
tacked in a most outrageous manner, but 
even his wife was smeared and her repu- 
tation ruined. Presidents Wilson and 
Roosevelt were even ienobly persecuted 
beyond the grave. 

These attacks were made by the old 
Whigs or reactionaries and today, not 
only have you Republicans untruthfully 
assailed, smeared, and tried to destroy 
the splendid record of the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, but you have 
without exception attacked all progres- 
sive Democrats and New Nealers who are 
fighting for the cause of the common 
man and who cannot be controlled by the 
trusts, combines, vested interests, and 
malefactors of great werlth. 

THE PEOPLE WILL HAVE THE REAL FACTS AND 
TRUTH 


The American people should have all 
the real facts and truth. With them 
they will reach an accurate conclusion. 
The statements made on the floor and 
publicized in the Republican-controlled 
press that the two makeshift bills passed 
in this Congress will reduce the high 
cost of living, aid in the construction of 
lower-cost homes, and arrest inflation 
are obviously false because: 

First, the price-control law was re- 
pealed and instead of price control you 
enacted legislation in this Congress giv- 
ing the industries of our country the right 
to voluntarily fix prices because they 
promised to lower the price of food as well 
as other commodities provided that price 
controls and the other restrictions were 
removed. As everyone must know, in- 
dustry has not reduced the price of its 
commodities, but, on the contrary, has 
been and still is increasing prices not- 
withstanding that it is making the 

















greatest profits in history. The state- 
ment that the President has the power 
under the two new makeshift bills to re- 
duce the high cost of living, as I have 
stated, is erroneous. So is the statement 
that the high cost of living is due to our 
exporting policy. Our exports of last 
year amounted to only 4 percent and this 
year it is contemplated that we will ex- 
port only 242 percent of our production, 
yet our warehouses are bulging with sur- 
pluses and we will have the greatest crops 
of wheat, corn, and cotton in the history 
of our country. Consequently, if we ex- 
port 244 percent of our tremendous sur- 
pluses this year no one can truthfully 
maintain that our policy of exporting is 
responsible for the increasing cost of 
food. 

Second, it is preposterous and ridicu- 
lous to think that one-seventh or one- 
eighth of 1 percent interest charge in- 
crease Will arrest inflation. On the con- 
trary, this increase will enable the 
bankers to charge the Government 
higher interest so it is in their interest 
that this legislation was passed. 

Third, the makeshift bill passed by this 
Congress does not give the President the 
power to reduce prices on meats and 
foods, or to provide for the building of 
lower-cost homes because, as I said be- 
fore, you Republicans have given the 
manufacturers, the builders, the pro- 
ducers, and the avaricious combines and 
business the right to voluntarily fix 
prices—and how they have been and are 
fixing them—not downward but higher 
and higher. The only way we can obtain 
cheaper homes ..is by price control of 
building materials as the evidence dis- 
closes that since the removal of priorities 
and repeal of price controls the cost of 
all steel products, lumber, cement and, in 
fact, of all building materials have in- 
creased from 100 percent to 200 percent. 
With the statistics and reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Fed- 
eral Reserve showing that wages in- 
creased 6 percent in that period and 
profits of manufacturing corporations 
increased 60 percent in the same period, 
this outrageous increase in the cost of 
building materials cannot be justified. 
The Republican majority was fully in- 
formed of these facts by the Joint Hous- 
ing Committee that spent $100,000, yet 
it sat supinely by with evidence on every 
hand that the building-material manu- 
facturers had not even attempted to vol- 
untarily fix prices, much less to arrest or 
control the skyrocketing prices. The 
real estate lobby, spearheaded by three 
national real estate associations, has 
been active in Washington in oppos- 
ing housing legislation. Its lobbying 
expenditures has reached the staggering 
sum of $5,600,000. Their top lobbyists 
draw salaries up to $25,000 a year, plus 
expenses. The activities of one of the 
associations is conducted from quarters 
renting at $600 a month and among 
the expense items reported is one for 
“Christmas gratuities” to key hotel per- 
sonnel, and another for membership 
dues at the Congressional Country Club 
for a Nareb official. Yes, the real es- 
tate lobby left no stone unturned in “in- 
fluencing legislation” by entertainment 
and otherwise, and particularly to defeat 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 
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I repeat, in a desperate effort to dis- 
tract the attention of the American vot- 
ers from your guilt and responsibility 
for the high cost of living and your fail- 
ure to provide for lower-cost homes, you 
are covering the front pages of the news- 
papers with propaganda as to alleged 
revelations of these congressional in- 
vestigations that are being conducted by 
five different committees at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

You are standing before hungry and 
homeless men and women offering loyal- 
ty tests, yourselves as shields between 
an alleged endangered America and 
good citizenship in substitution for ab- 
solute necessities of life. 

Instead of feeding the people with 
cheaper food, you Republicans are feed- 
ing them with cheap, fantastic stories 
of communism, communistic spies, and 
American traitors while those connected 
with the Bundists and Fascist forces are 
under your own inspiration, smearing 
and discrediting outstanding loyal 
American citizens by unfair and un- 
American methods. 





Address of Non. William L. Dawson, 
of Illinois, at the Democratic National 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I wish to include a speech made 
by me at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, July 14, 1948: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the convention, for four consecutive times 
now the people of this great Nation have 
marched to the polls in overwhelming num- 
bers, have put their stamp of approval upon 
the principles, platforms, and candidates rep- 
resented to them by the Democratic Party 
in conventions. Sixteen years ago, in 1932, 
at a time when 12 previous years of Republi- 
can rule under Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
had reduced this country from a prosperous, 
powerful, and prcegressive Nation to a depres- 
sion-ridden land, cursed with closed banks, 
closed factories, and closed businesses, and 
plagued by poverty, want, unemployment, 
and hunger; a land where untold thousands 
ate in bread lines, soup kitchens, and slept 
in police stations, garages, and public build- 
ings for want of a place to call home; at a 
time when veterans who had fought and won 
World War I stood on street corners selling 
apples and marched to Washington to beg for 
a bonus only to be fired upon in the Nation's 
Capital—in these dark hours of distress, the 
American people turned to our party. They 
endorsed the principles, platforms, and can- 
didates presented at our Democratic Conven- 
tion. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
backed up by a Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress stepped into that Republican-made 
mess—with the battle cry, “the American 
people have nothing to fear except fear it- 
self’’—steps were taken to restore the con- 
fidence of the American people in themselves 
and in their country; the pump of industry 
and business was primed with Government 
dollars placed in the hands of citizens to pay 
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for work done in place of a dole bestowed as 
ignoble charity. With confidence restored 
and dignity restored, the Nation was soon 
embarked on the road to real economic re- 
covery. 

Again in 1936 the people approved of the 
results of the Democratic Convention and 
kept in power a Democratic administration 
which continued to bring to this people 
benefits never before enjoyed by the rank 
and file of the working masses of our citi- 
zens. Humanity in government became the 
slogan. The status of those who live by the 
sweat of their brows was changed and the 
working man and woman assumed a dignity 
never before enjoyed. The right of collec- 
tive bargaining was granted and as a result 
thereof workers took on a more important 
role in the industrial life of our country. 
The masses of citizens enjoyed a prosperity 
never before had in this or any other 
country. 

In 1940, when war clouds gathered on the 
horizon and the forces of aggression and big- 
otry threatened to destroy the peace and 
prosperity of the world, the people once 
more put their stamp of approval upon the 
actions taken at our Democratic Convention 
and though it meant the breaking of an 
unwritten law and the destruction of a 
precedent, President Roosevelt was elected to 
a third term and a Democratic administra- 
tion was called upon to meet the danger. 
War did break out. From a state of unpre- 
paredness occasioned by the destruction of 
our powerful Navy of World War I and the 
effects of a depression created by a Repub- 
lican regime, America speedily became the 
arsenal of the world on every front—on 
land, in the air, «nd on and under the 
sea—wherever the enemy could be found 
our men of every race, creed, and color, our 
planes, our tanks, our arms and equipment 
engaged the foe. 

Again in 1944, in the midst oi this most 
devastating holocaust of war, when on a 
thousand battlefields in every part of the 
world, millions of our youth, both men and 
women, fought a cruel and ruthless foe bent 


on destroying all free peoples and all demo- 
cratic ways of life, the American people 
again embraced our principles, platforms, 


and candidates presented to them by our 
Democratic Convention. In a record-shat- 
tering election they chose Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for a fourth term for President 
and Harry S. Truman for Vice President. 
The tempo of war increased. Burdened by 
the exacting duties of President, worn by 
the responsibilities of a terrible war, and 
with ultimate victory in the offing, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt laid down his shield 
and sword and went to meet his Maker. 

Like Moses, who led his people within sight 
of the promised land and was not permitted 
to enter, so Roosevelt led the democracies of 
the world within sight of victory and was 
called to his reward. Harry S. Truman 
stepped into the Presidency in the midst of 
a War. His was the decision to be made on 
whether we should continue to risk the rigors 
of prolonged strife or whether we should 
bring it to a quick end by using for the final 
blow the greatest device ever conceived and 
created by man—the atomic bomb. Believ- 
ing in the justness of our cause, realizing 
the price in human life and suffering we had 
paid and were paying in a war that was not 
of our choosing, and sustained by the convic- 
tion that his course was right, he gave the 
word to act. The entire civilized world stood 
aghast while an erstwhile savage foe shrank 
in terror and dismay and quickly sought the 
security of surrender. Victory was ours, 
Many millions of mothers sighed in relief, 
and many millions of enslaved persons all 
over the world saw a ray of hope, other mile 
lions of displaced persons sought a haven. 

The problems of peace are often more hare 
rowing than those of war. Under the impel- 
ling force of common danger, people oftimes 
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bear the inconveniences and restraints of 
war without complaining. With the removal 
of the danger each person wants for himself 
quickly and speedily the removal of every 
inconvenience. With the victory won, Harry 
S. Truman turned to the problems of peace. 
Courageously he sought to gradually remove 
the war restraints during the process of gear- 
ing our wartime production to peacetime 
production. He worked with the leaders of 
our allies to establish a strong United Na- 
tions Organization to work for peace in the 
world. He has established a program for 
world rehabilitation which will preserve the 
integrity of the nations of western Europe 
and put them on a self-sustaining basis 
which will assure markets for goods produced 
in our great factories. 

Repeatedly President Truman recommend- 
ed the enactment of legislation for the relief 
of the small wage earner from the burden of 
wartime taxation; for the widening of social- 
security coverage to include many other 
classes of wage earners; for the establishment 
of a health program for the protection of 
very citizen; for the broadening of educa- 
tional facilities to the end that no child shall 
be denied the opportunity of getting an edu- 
cation; for the promotion of a building pro- 
gram which would assure every veteran a 
home and which would put adequate housing 
within reach of low wage earners at a price 
they can afford to pay. 

Smarting under the restrictions of war- 
time controls and lulled into a state of com- 
placency, the people in 1946 elected a Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress. Immediately the 
forces of reaction got to work. The labor- 
baiting Taft-Hartley law passed, hamstringing 
labor; veterans’ benefits were shelved; slum 
clearance and a low-cost housing program 
were stopped; the world rehabilitation pro- 
gram was badly sabotaged; social-security 
benefits were curtailed and price controls 
were remroved before a transition had been 
made from wartime to peacetime production. 
Already prices have soared sky high and the 
cost of living reached an all-time high; food 
prices are up beyond belief and are still rock- 
eting upward; rent controls have been weak- 
ened at a time of the greatest housing short- 
age in our history. Valiantly during the last 
2 years, President Truman and a liberal 
Democratic minority fought to maintain a 
sound domestic economy, one which would 
keep prices at a level commensurate with the 
prevailing wage scale; they fought to protect 
the workingman’s savings which he had ac- 
cumulated during the war, to protect the 
benefits gained by labor under 14 years of 
Democratic rule; they sought to provide a 
home for the veteran and adequate housing 
forall. Again and again and again President 
Truman has stood in the breach in support 
of Democratic principles in our Democratic 
platform. Many, many times he has used 
the influence of his office and the power of 
the Presidential veto to turn back the Repub- 
lican forces of reaction. He has courageously 
and unequivocally advocated that laws be 
enacted to assure to every citizen the rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution, that free- 
dom and liberty, and security in life and 
property, and the right to work and the right 
to vote are the sacred heritage of every 
person. 

The Republican Party is now and has been 
during your lifetime and mine the party of 
the favored few. Those who place the ac- 
quisition and protection of wealth above the 
attainment of human rights. The Repub- 
lican Party is the vehicle used by the great 
corporations to protect profits and to get 
more. It is the party of low wages and huge 
profits. It has spent millions to control the 
sources of information going to the people. 

The Democratic Party is the party of the 
people; the party of the millions of little 
people who work; they are of every race and 
creed and nationality that have attained 
citizenship in this great American melting 
pot. Some of them may have seemingly con- 
flicting interests but all of them have one 


thing in common—a Democratic victory is 
an assurance that the forces of government 
will not be used against them in their quest 
for enjoyment of the benefits afforded by 
this great democracy. 

For 16 years the Democratic Party h:- led 
this Nation through the vicissitudes of peace 
and war and today we stand as the most 
prosperous, the most powerful, and the most 
advanced nation in the world. This Nation 
is the acknowledged leader among the na- 
tions of the world. Our people live on a 
scale not enjoyed by the people of any other 
nation. Are we Democrats in convention 
here assembled today prepared to surrender 
the reins of government to the reactionary 
party of Harding end Coolidge and Hoover to 
be once again exploited? Do we want again 
in this country bread lines and soup kitchens 
and veterans selling apples? Do we want to 
go back to the days of low wages and unem- 
ployment? 

Already in 2 years a Republican Congress 
has laid the foundation for the next depres- 
sion. High prices are fast consuming the 
savings of millions of working people. When 
their money is gone then comes the lay-off, 
the return to lower wages, then the pitting 
of laboring man against laboring man and 
the effort to get any kind of job at any wage 
in order to feed their families. Whom have 
they got to beat us? We licked their nom- 
inee 4 years ago and can do it again. He is 
the same man surrounded by the same old 
gang. The Republicans may have the 
money, the press, and the radio, but the 
Democratic Party has the people. Let’s pit 
our manpower against their dollars. Men 
and women can vote—dollars cannot. The 
millions of little people know what they 
want. They want our Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. The newspaper, 
the radio, corporations, and big business have 
been against our Candidates ever since a 
Democratic President pulled them out of 
the depression and saved their hides and 
their fortunes. They were all against Roose- 
velt in 1940 and they were against Roosevelt 
in 1944. The people are sorry now that 
they grew careless in 1946. They voted then 
against restraints and not against the Demo- 
cratic Party. This year 1948 is national elec- 
tion year. Our record of liberalism and hu- 
manity in government is written. We have 
the men who help to make it. 

Democrats of America, let’s close ranks. 
Let’s present to the electorate from this con- 
vention those principles of liberalism and 
humanity in government, backed up by a 
platform of domestic progress and interna- 
tional cooperation for peace and world free- 
dom, supported by candidates who have al- 
ready played a part in guiding the Nation 
to its present place of power and influence. 
If we do this the people will once again rally 
to our banner and victory will be ours in 
November. 





The Facts on the Republican Killing 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 7, 1948 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave given me, I insert an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, one of the most out- 
standing factual writers of today, ap- 
pearing in the Washington News of Au- 
gust 3, 1948, which gives the low-down 
on the Republican legislative action that 
killed the consideration of the Taft- 
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Ellender-Wagner housing bill. The ar. 
ticle entitled “T-E-W as an Eample.” 
clearly sets forth the case history of the 
proposed legislation which, if enacted, 
would have enabled distressed veterans 
and other citizens to buy or rent homes 
for their families at prices and on terms 
which they could afford to pay. The re. 
sponsibility for the killing of this much- 
needed legislation, despite the appeals 
of homeless veterans and citizens of 
moderate income, is placed squarely on 
the Republican Congress and its mem- 
bership can expect a proper accounting 
from those whom they failed in the No- 
vember election. Mr. Stokes’ article is 
as follows: 


T-E-W AS AN EXAMPLE 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


What is happening—or not happening— 
on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner long-range 
housing bill at the special session of Con- 
gress shows how a handful of powerful key 
figures can manipulate the machinery of 
Congress in favor of big special interests to 
defeat the popular will. 

It is an excellent case history, as well, of 
the Eightieth Congress and its approach to 
major problems affecting the general public 
welfare. It is herewith spelled out for the 
enlightenment and guidance of the public. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill passed the 
Senate April 28, 2 months before the end of 
the regular session and finally was approved 
by the proper legislative committee of the 
House, the Banking and Currency Committee. 

The layman might logically think that 
approval by the proper legislative committee 
would send the bill to the floor for a vote. 
But not so. 


With eight of its dozen members voting, 
the Rules Committee then politely tabled the 
measure, 6 to 2. 

So today we have the irony of a little group 
of men in the House blocking action on a 
measure designed to relieve the distressing 
housing shortage despite its approval by the 
Senate, by the proper House legislative com- 
mittee, and despite support by a majority of 
Members of the House who cannot get a 
chance to vote on it in the democratic 
fashion. 

Veterans and other people with inadequate 
housing, can complain all they please, but 
they can’t reach this little group of self- 
ordained bosses. 

The real-estate lobby, which bitterly 
fought the bill all the way and lost every 
round up to the Rules Committee, finally 
won its way when it reached the little group. 

This lobby, like other special-interest lob- 
bies, can work its way in Congress because 
of the difficulty of the public to fix respon- 
sibility, to find the culprit in the legislative 
maze. 

Then, there is not only the Rules Com- 
mittee, which is subservient to other lob- 
bies, but there is the Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition. The T-E-W bill, when 
it was passed by the Senate 2 years ago, like- 
wise was blocked in the House, then under 
Democratic control. Most southern conser- 
vative Democrats in the Senate voted this 
year, too, to eliminate the public-housing 
features of the bill, joining a number of 
Republicans in an unsuccessful move in that 
body. 

While the housing bill carries all sorts 
of assistance to private builders, the real- 
estate interests are ired over the provisions 
for loans and grants to local housing au- 
thorities to clear slums and build low-cost 
rental housing for low-income groups, even 
this is restricted to projects that private 
builders cannot undertake. 

The reluctance in Congress now toward 
the T-E-W public housing, which is on a lim- 
ited basis, is hard to understand, for it ap- 
proved the principle in the 1937 Housing Act. 














Address of Hon. John R. Steelman 
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HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include therein an address de- 
livered by the Honorable John R. Steel- 
man, the Assistant to the President of 
the United States. 

This address was delivered before the 
governors of the Southern States and 
is a very strong argument in favor of 
Federal aid to education. It follows: 


The President has asked me to convey to 
you his personal greetings and his best wishes 
for a successful and constructive meeting. 

To meet with the governors of the South- 
ern States is a pleasant experience for me, 
In the past 3 years I have talked with Officials 
of nearly every Southern State concerning 
some of their problems. 

I wish more people in other sections of our 
country understood more fully, and appreci- 
ated as I do, the preeminent qualities and 
potentialities of the South. We do not hear 
enough about the new South—about its cul- 
ture, its growing industrialization, its rapid 
increases in wealth, and the steady improve- 
ment in educational opportunity. 

It is through the work of enlightened groups 
here and elsewhere that an atmosphere of 
better understanding can be created. This 
group, meeting tonight, was organized with 
that purpose, among others, in mind. 
Through your joint efforts you advance the 
cause of your individual States. But even 
more, you serve as a cohesive force in Amer- 
ican life. The Council of State Govern- 
ments has performed a valuable service not 
alone on behalf of the various interests of 
the individual States but on behalf of the 
broader interests of the people. Here in the 
South that same type of service has been 
performed—and is possible on a still greater 
scale—through your fine work :n the south- 
ern governors’ conference. 

You have met here to discuss some of the 
problems that today confront the State 
governments. But all of us are made aware 
every day that there are very few problems 
that are confined to the State governments 
alone. We must think of Federal, State, and 
local governments together, for together they 
make up our American system of govern- 
ment—a system of multiple governments for 
a single nation. 

The problems that confront State govern- 
ments usually confront Federal and local gov- 
ernments, too. The great need now and in 
the future is for all three types of govern- 
ment to work together, to cooperate toward 
our common objectives of providing for the 
national defense and the general welfare of 
our people. I know this is the approach of 
President Truman. 

There are, of course, points of disagreement 
between the State and Federal Governments, 
just as there are between State and local 
governments. Such disagreements may pro- 
vide headlines in the newspapers and make 
life interesting. Unfortunately, they often 
overshadow such fine achievements as we 
have made working together in programs like 
public roads, public health, agriculture, and 
many others. 

But the basic job of cooperation toward 
common goals is fundamental. We must 
constantly seek better ways of working to- 
gether. 

Tynight I should like to speak of some 
specific areas in which the Federal and State 
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Governments are jointly interested and need 
to act cooperatively. 

I select these subjects because I am sure 
they are of immediate interest to you, and 
because I have been privileged to gain a more 
intimate understanding of some of the prob- 
lems connected with them. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The first subject I wish to discuss is that 
of education. 

If America is to survive and prosper in this 
complex postwar world, we must demon- 
strate that we can make our form of de- 
mocracy function. We must make sure that 
our political, economic, and social system is 
not static but is flexible enough to meet 
the needs of our people. We must always 
move forward toward the full realization of 
the ideals which are the spiritual foundation 
of our American society. “To preserve our 
democracy, we must improve it.” 

The best way to improve our democracy in 
the long run is to make sure that our children 
are well educated. Our schools teach what 
democracy is, why it is important, and why it 
requires each citizen to take part in the work 
and life of the Nation. 

Our children are facing a tremendously 
complex world. Serious economic and social 
problems inside and outside our country 
require solution. The best possible training 
and education will be needed to enable them 
to achieve peace and happiness. 

As a Nation, we have long recognized the 
basic importance of education. We have 
been moving forward toward the goal of edu- 
cation for all. In 1870 there were only 80,- 
000 students in all our high schools. In 
1940 there were more than 7,000,000. In 1870 
there were 60,000 in our colleges, while in 
1940 there were 1,5C0,000 students. In 
those 70 years while our population went up 
3 times, the number in secondary schools 
went up 90 times and the number in colleges 
25 times. 

At the present time we are having an ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of chil- 
dren reaching school age, as a result of the 
high birth rate in recent years. 

Thus the clear goal before us is to provide 
better and better education for mvure children, 

Let us consider first the problem of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. There seem 
to be three major difficulties to be overcome. 
One is primarily a State problem. That is 
the problem of better organization—better 
organization of State education departments, 
in some States, and better organization of 
school districts which are economically sound 
and able to finance a more adequate school 
program. 

The other two major difficulties facing ele- 
mentary and secondary education need 
to be considered by both Federal and State 
governments. One is the problem of at- 
tracting and holding enough competent 
teachers. The other is the question of re- 
placement and new constructica of school 
buildings. 

Both of these problems force us to face the 
hard facts of Government finance. To re- 
cruit more and better teachers, we must pay 
them salaries that come somewhere near 
meeting the competition of jobs in private 
industry and in other types of Government 
service. To repair and build schools requires 
a heavy investment of funds particularly in 
view of the present high construction and 
maintenance costs. 

In the face of these high costs, the State 
governments have provided more money for 
education, even though their general finan- 
cial situation is not an easy one. 

There is another important financial fact 
in this picture. The ability of States to pay 
for adequate schools is by no means uniform, 
because income and wealth in this country 
are not uniformly distributed. Accordingly, 
many States have to tax their people and 
their business very heavily in order to pro- 
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vide a standard of education that other 
States can afford with much lower taxes. 

We know that the States have done a re- 
markable job in the last few years in increas- 
ing funds for education. We also know that 
some of the States with the most limited tax- 
able resources have made relatively the best 
record of all. Even with the effort the States 
are making, however, the situation remains 
critical. 

What can we do about it? In my opinion, 
the first thing is for the Congress to enact 
legislation authorizing Federal grants to the 
States for operating expenses of elementary 
and secondary education. That is the high- 
est priority need today. The peak wave of 
children of school age which is starting to 
hit the elementary schools now will be felt 
in the secondary schools in the next 6 years. 
The urgent need now, above all else, is to 
secure more teachers and to meet the other 
increased operating costs. 

As to Federal funds for school construction, 
the situation is not so clear. The total size 
of the construction job, the rate of construc- 
tion needed, the degree of Federal assistance 
which should be provided, if any, all need 
careful study. 

Over the past 10 years or more, substantial 
consensus has been achieved on a method of 
providing Federal financial support for oper- 


ating costs. There is general agreement that 
this can be done without interfering with 
State responsibility for the scope and con- 
tent of education. There is general agree- 


ment on a method of distribution to take 
account of both the varying financial ca- 
pacity of different States and the number of 
children of school age. 

However, as yet, there is no such general 
agreement in the case of Federal financial 
assistance for construction. I would not 
that we should never look forward to Federal 
aid for building schools. I do think, how- 
ever, that careful study is necessary to deter 





mine the need for the location and kind « 

building required to provide educati op- 
portunity for children, youth, Its. 
Such planning, evident in some areas now, 
should precede and accompany long-range 


programs of school construction. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 





Let us look beyond elementary and second- 
ary education to the colleges and universities 

It becomes increasingly clear that as our 
national economy grows more complex, and 
as the United States assumes a greater posi- 
tion of leadership and responsibility in inter- 
national affairs, higher education must be 
made available to every young American who 
is able to profit from it. 

The President recognized this problem 
when he appointed his Commission on Higher 
Education. He stated the Commission’s first 
concern to be “ways and means of expanding 
educational opportunities for all able young 
people.” 

The President’s Commission found that, in 
terms of the number of young people with 
the ability to complete college and post- 
graduate work, the total enrollment in our 
institutions of higher learning should be 
more than double what it is today. It was 
found that the economic barrier is the great- 
est single factor that has so far restricted 
the number who receive higher education. 

What part should the Federal Government 
play in meeting this problem? 

Federal assistance to higher education is 
not new and is based on sound precedent. 
For many years the Federal Government has 
encouraged and assisted the colleges and uni- 
versites, through grants of land and money 
and by exempting nonprofit institutions 
from Federal taxation. Recently, during the 
1930’s, more help has been given through 
construction grants for tax-s rted insti- 
tutions, and a program of student aid under 
the National Youth 

At the present 
erans of World War II are attendi:z higher 
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educational institutions all over the country, 
and under the GI bill they receive their 
tuition and subsistence from the Federal 
Government. This greatly increased enroll- 
ment, while it has taxed the facilities of our 
colleges, has at the same time given us an 
indication of how many young people really 
want to continue their education, if they 
have the opportunity to do so. 

In the next few years, I believe we must 
plan, in the light of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, the 
best means by which the Federal Government 
can give scholarship aid to worthy young 
people who desire to continue their educa- 
tion. 

We Americans believe in a free market of 
ideas. We are convinced that in the strug- 
gle between democracy and totalitarianism, 
only people who have been trained to make 
sound individual judgments, can effectively 
resist a dogma or party line imposed from 
above. If America is to retain its freedom 
in a world of conflicting ideologies, we must 
take steps to assure every American youth 
the opportunity to receive the highest level 
of education by which he can profit. A 
soundly conceived Federal scholarship pro- 
gram is a necessary step in achieving this 
goal. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


At the same time, we should consider an- 
other matter, closely related to higher edu- 
cation. That is the problem of scientific 
education and research. 

All of us are aware how much our modern 
civilization depends on the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge. From the broad problems 
of national defense down to the questions 
of better methods of building houses or or- 
ganizing municipai police departments, 
modern science is the pivot for action and 
progress. 

We know that as the frontiers of our 
knowledge have been pushed forward, the 
wealth of America has increased by leaps and 
bounds and the American way of life has 
improved. There are no known limits to 
the discovery of knowledge. We have dis- 
covered considerable new knowledge in our 
time—some of it under the stress of emer- 
gency. 

Some of the knowledge we gained in war- 
time has awed and appalled us, but one good 
thing we gained. That is the deepening 
realization that we stand only at the gate- 
way to a world of new knowledge. The use 
we make of our new Knowledge is mankind’s 
to decide. Our responsibility is to proceed 
intelligently in our search for this knowledge. 

The President’s Scientific Research Board, 
of which I had the honor to be chairman, 
reperted that as a nation we need more 
trained scientists, and in the next few years 
we should seek to double the amount of 
money we are spending on scientific research. 

This Board pointed out that in the past 
our scientific strength lay in development 
rather than in discovery. They warned us 
that we were woefully lagging in the field 
of basic scientific research, the area most 
vital to progress and for which we were al- 
most completely dependent upon Europe. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of im- 
porting basic scientific knowledge. We must 
develop our own. 

What should we do about this problem? I 
believe that the State government and the 
Federal Government have similar roles to 
play. The State universities and colleges 
need support from State governments for 
greatly expanded programs for training all 
kinds of scientists and for scientific research. 
The Federal Government should devote more 
funds to scientific training and research in 
its own laboratories and research agencies, 
through grants to colleges and universities, 
and through scholarships and fellowships. 


Although such programs require money, 
the amount is very small compared to total 
Government expenditures—either State or 
Federal. Consider your own State universi- 
ties—a doubling of their budgets for scien- 
tific training and research would be a very 
small percentage of the total State education 
budget. In the case of the Federal Govern- 
ment, outlays such as I have recommended 
are almost negligible beside the total cost of 
the Army or Navy or Air Force. 

And yet these relatively small outlays can 
be tremendously fruitful. If through sup- 
port of basic research we can find a preven- 
tive or cure for cancef—or if by scholarships 
we give training to men who can lead the 
way to a successful United Nations—think 
of the enormous dividends we would receive 
on our investment. 

These are the reasons why I believe so 
strongly that the Federal legislation for a 
National Science Foundation should be en- 
acted soon. This foundation would pro- 
vide the coordinating agency we need to gear 
together the various Federal research and 
scientific training programs. And the foun- 
dation would provide the national focus so 
badly needed to give guidance to all scientific 
research and training—public and private— 
guidance not in the sense of direction and 
control but in the sense of suggestions for 
program balance and emphasis. 

It is clear, for example, that a portion cf 
the funds expended by the National Science 
Foundation should be used to strengthen 
the weaker, but promising, colleges and uni- 
versities, and thus to increase our total 
scientific potential. It is clear, also, that 
the Science Foundation would aid students 
in every part of the country to contribute to 
the advance of scientific knowledge. 

I want to conclude my remarks to you to- 
night by referring to the last report of the 
Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments. He said that more and more 
our local and State governments must con- 
centrate on improving and preserving the 
American type of democracy wherein lies 
our strength and our welfare. With that 
statement I thoroughly agree. 

That is why I have wanted to talk to you 
tonight about better education and increased 
knowledge. The ultimate strength of our 
democracy lies in the minds of its citizens. 
And it is through an enlightened citizenry 
devoted to right principles that our democ- 
racy will be improved and preserved. 

I believe that your work along the lines I 
have discussed tonight will carry us forward 
toward that goal. In all these enterprises 
the Federal Government is not an overseer 
but a partner. Upon the success, my friends, 
of this partnership in the safeguarding of 
our liberties and in the strengthening of our 
democracy, depends the safety, not only of 
our own great America, but of the world. 





Uncle Sam Should Graduate From a 
Medical School Before He Is Permitted 
To Operate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, social engineers who have risen 
so high in the councils of our Govern- 
The less they 


ment act by paradox. 
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know about a difficult subject the boldey 
is their blueprint for it. 

It is an old trick for a dilettante to 
dazzle the rest of us mere laymen with 
scientific jargon that we admit we do not 
know much about but which he uses with 
abandon. An Eleanor Roosevelt can toss 
off an international bill of rights be- 
tween her labors for ladies’ magazine 
columns. As Oscar Ewing can present 
to the Congress of the United States the 
administration’s national health pro- 
gram that would make the medical pro- 
fession a political pawn. 

The potential tragedy in these two in- 
stances consists in this: Both Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Oscar Ewing have the au- 
thority of the President behind them: 
both are unqualified in the field they seek 
to control; both are urging a thesis that 
has popular appeal, but which if carried 
out would place us well on the way to- 
ward state socialism. 

We are all in favor of as much social 
security for our citizens as is consistent 
with the preservation of private initia- 
tive and self-reliance that is so necessary 
for the American way of life. But the 
strength and grandeur of America wil] 
sink in a slough of socialist mediocrity. 
If everyone looks to everybody else and 
all look to the state to get things done, 
then, indeed, is the characteristic quality 
of the United States lost. Mrs. Roose- 
velt would extend political security into 
every phase of life and all over the world. 
The state then becomes the great in- 
telligence for everyone. It becomes the 
great planner for every detail of our 
lives. All of our difficult problems we 
are urged to turn over to the state for 
solution. 

What is this state that will solve every- 
thing? In great part it is composed of 
political appointees who are far removed 
from the people and with no direct re- 
sponsibility to them. 

The Eighty-first Congress will be im- 
portuned to enact Oscar Ewing’s na- 
tional health scheme. The Government 
wants to control the medical profession 
of the country. Uncle Sam wants to op- 
erate. Uncle Sam had better go through 
the grueling experience of a medical ed- 
ucation before he operates. The thou- 
sands of Federal bureaucrats who would 
have a hand in American medical policy 
should first go to a medical school before 
they are sworn in. 

When you or your child are really sick, 
you do not want a social reformer, you 
want a doctor. Ewing’s national health 
proposal jis a social reformer’s proposal, 
not a doctor’s. 

Every doctor that I have talked to is 
against it. No doctor wants his practice 
cluttered up with Government red tape. 
A doctor has been trained to work on 
human forms, not Government forms. 

Who is best qualified to appraise plans 
for the Nation’s health, political medi- 
cine men or men who have devoted their 
lives to the great art and science of 
medicine? 

Ewing says that all he wants to do is 
to give everybody the purchasing power 
for adequate medical care. This in and 
of itself sounds innocent enough. It is 














how he proposes to do it that should 
cause us great alarm; by a Nation-wide 
scheme of taxation that means every 
doctor goes on the Government pay roll 
and is subject to Government policy. 

Politicians that seriously fight for this 
measure are power mad. If adopted it 
is a crossing of the Rubicon to bureau- 
cratic state socialism. If the medical 
profession is politized there is no valid 
reason for not socializing every other 
profession. ‘There are stronger reasons 
for socializing most industries than for 
socializing the professions. The pro- 
fessions are the most individualistic of 
human activities. There is greater cause 
to socialize the food-producing indus- 
tries, steel, coal, railroads, and all the 
rest. If the Socialists masquerading as 
Democrats succeed in capturing the med- 
ical profession they will have won the 
decisive battle in the war for the social- 
ist state. 

John J. Jewkes, professor of political 
economy at the University of Manches- 
ter, England, writing of the English ex- 
periment with socialism says in his re- 
cent book entitled “Ordeal by Planning”: 

There is a watershed in these matters 
where, vague as the flows may momentarily 

m, the difference between east and west, 
north and south, liberty and slavery is being 
irrevocably determined. I submit that there 

; no doubt in which direction the current 
has started to flow for us. If we ask about 
the Britain of the present day the following 
juestions: Are people entitled freely to 
choose and change their occupation? are 
consumers free to distribute their incomes 
between different goods in the proportions 
they would wish? are producers free to seek 
out and satisfy the freely expressed prefer- 
ences of consumers? are contracts of service 
a matter for individuals? is the economy 
being allowed to knit naturally with the 
worlu economy?—the answer in each case is 
categorically “No.” 


As Jewkes points out, the modern 
planning movement sets out, with good 
will and noble intentions, to control 
things and invariably ends up by con- 
trolling men. 

The administration’s social reformers 
want to socialize the, medical profession 
because they say the AMA is stuffy and 
reactionary. I suppose there is a lot of 
stuffiiness in every strata of society. 
But for constipation of intellect, exas- 
perating duplication and waste, buck- 
passing from one administrator to an- 
other, I have seen the choicest examples 
in Federal bureaucracy. It is a shame 
that the average American citizen is so 
far removed from the Washington 
scene as not to be aware of it first hand. 

If Ewing and his power hungry asso- 
ciates claim that only American doctors 
belonging to the AMA are against his 
plan let us consider the action taken by 
the World Medical Association in Sep- 
tember of this year. That association is 
composed of the representative medical 
bodies of Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Eire, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Iceland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Palestine-——Arab-Jew- 
ish, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, United States of America. The 
1948 report states, in part, as follows: 
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Whenever medical care is provided as 
part of social security the following 
principles should govern its provision: 

First. Freedom of choice of physician 
by the patient. Liberty of physician to 
choose patient except in case of urgency 
or humanitarianism. 

Second. No intervention of third party 
between physician and patient. 

Third. Where medical service is to be 
submitted to control, this control should 
be exercised by physicians. 

Fourth. Freedom of choice of hospital 
by patient. 

Fifth. Freedom of the physician to 
cheose the location and type of his 
practice. 

Sixth. No restriction of medication or 
mode of treatment by physician except 
in case of abuse. 

Seventh. Appropriete representation 
of medical profession in every official 
body dealing with medical care. 

Eighth. It is not in the public in- 
terest that physicians should be full- 
time salaried servants of the Govern- 
ment or social security bodies. 

Ninth. Remuneration of medical serv- 
ices ought not to depend directly on the 
financial condition of the insurance or- 
ganization. 

Tenth. Any social security or in- 
surance plan must be open to partici- 
pation of any licensed physician, and no 
physician should be compelled to partici- 
pate if he does not wish to do so. 

Eleventh. Compulsory health insur- 
ance plans should cover only those per- 
sons vho are unable to make their own 
arrangements for medical care. 

Twelfth. There shall be no exploita- 
tion of the physician, the physician’s 
services or the public, by any person or 
organization. 

Before the administration asks us to 
adopt the national health scheme let 
them first demonstrate that Army medi- 
cine is better than private medicine. Let 
the Government clean house in the 
health felds in which it has already em- 
barked. 

Standards of American medical prac- 
tice are the highest in the world. Let 
the social reformers beware in tamper- 
ing with them. They are not here deal- 
ing with coal mines, railroads, or steel. 
They are dealing with the lives and 
deaths that balance in the doctor’s hands. 
The hand of the political reformer does 
not belong in the operating room. 





Emergency Italian Immigration Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill today to authorize the United 
States to assist during an emergency pe- 
riod in rehabilitating and stabilizing 
Italy’s economy by permitting the admis- 
sion of an increased number of Italian 
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nationals into the United States for per- 
manent residence who are relatives of 
United States citizens, or agricultural, 
skilled, professional, and other workers 
needed in the United States. 

The bill provides that during the 4 
fiscal years following its passage, 300,000 
Italian nationals be admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence at 
a rate of approximately 75,000 for each 
year without regard to quota limitations 
for those years. 

Fully realizing that this Congress can- 
not act upon this particular bill, I never- 
theless introduce the measure at this 
time to emphasize the urgency of having 

he United States take some action to aid 

Italy in resolving its most pressing prob- 
lem. It is hoped that the next Congress 
will give consideration early in the next 
session to the enactment of legislation to 
permit the admission of an additional 
300,000 Italian nationals during the next 
4 years. 

The United States has sought to aid 
the rehabilitation and stabilization of 
the Italian economy through the United 
Nations and the European recovery pro- 
gram. We have joined the other free- 
dom-loving nations of the world in sup- 
porting Italy’s efforts to resist the im- 
position of communism. 

Tt is the opinion of those who are in 
a position to know that during the next 
few years Italy will be the crux of the 
cold war effort in Europe. If the nations 
of western Europe are to remain free, 
Italy must be provided every assistance 
in preventing Communist domination. 
Overpopulation of Italy is the greatest 
threat to success in the cold war. The 
economy of the United States needs and 
could easily absorb an additional 300,000 
Italians, and should take the lead in re- 
lieving Italy of part of her overpopula- 
tion. 

OVERPOPULATION AND THE INTERNAL PROBLEMS 
OF ITALY 

Overpopulation in Italy complicates 
every phase of her economic life. Ina 
territory little more than half the size 
of France, whose economy is close enough 
to Italy’s for comparison, Italy has to 
support a population greater than that 
of France by more than 4,000,000. More- 
over, much of the land is barren moun- 
tains, and even the best land is not par- 
ticularly fertile. The Italian birth rate 
is one of the highest in western Europe, 
markedly above that of Great Britain. 
France, and Germany. Every year the 
population increases by more than 
400,000. 

While many nations of the world are 
short of labor, Italy, whose population is 
45,000,000, has 2,300,000 unemployed. 
The factories are compelled by govern- 
ment order to employ much unnecessary 
labor. Many of the people on the pay 
rolls of the factories who work only part 
time or not at all for long periods, are 
being paid just the same. This increases 
costs of production and reduces the 
amount of goods sold abroad. 

Italy is deficient in most raw materials 
that make a strong economy, such as 
coal, iron ore, and petroleum. She has 
small reserves of coal and iron ore but 
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practically no petrolcum. The poor soil 
is intensely worked and cannot supply 
food enough for the people. 

In the past, Italy’s answer to the prob- 
lem of overpopulation has been immigra- 
tions overseas. Today that is no longer 
possible to any great extent, chiefly be- 
cause of the restrictive legislation of 
overseas countries. Since World War I, 
millions of Italians who would have 
made a new life elsewhere have had to be 
supported within Italy itself, making the 
population problem still more acute than 
it had been before. The result has been 
a lowering of the standard of living in 
agricultural areas which formerly pro- 
vided the most immigrants, fewer oppor- 
tunities for work, and lower real wages. 
THE UNITED STATES NEEDS AND CAN ASSIMILATE 

300,000 ITALIAN NATIONALS 


From 1887 to 1916, almost 4,000,000 
Italians came to the United States, more 
than half of them between 1906 and 
1916. They are peculiarly susceptible to 
the influence of the Americanization 
process and are most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the American way of life. 
They readily become thoroughly Ameri- 
can in thought, word, and deed. Italian 
immigrants in the United States have 
made a name for themselves and have 
taken an active and patriotic part in the 
civil and military activities of the coun- 
try. The inherent sociability of the Ital- 
ian is proverbial, but whereas in Europe 
it is confined to the small village group, 
in this country it assumes the form of 
intense and enduring interest in the 
problems and welfare of all the citizens 
of our country. The grace, ambition, and 
courtesy of Italian children and their 
heritage of thrift and industry are 
noticeable. These ambitious and for- 
ward-looking people have indeed made a 
place for themselves in the modern life 
of America. Many have gone into small- 
scale enterprises and have eventually 
built up large businesses by the exercise 
of these virtues. The natural health 
with which the Italian physique is en- 
dowed is a valuable addition to the bio- 
logical heritage of the American people. 
The robust physical endowment of the 
Italian has built many a railroad, street, 
and building in the United States. 
These people know how to use their 
brawn when labor is needed and how to 
take jobs which require skill and trained 
abilities for which physical strength is 
not a prime requisite. 

They have become lawyers, doctors, 
construction workers, engineers, and 
businessmen in great numbers, entering 
every form of business, industrial, and 
professional life. There are judges, 
legislators, and teachers of Italian origin 
throughout the country. During the last 
half century, literally thousands of Ital- 
ian-Americans have held public office in 
th: United States, including three gov- 
ernors, two chief justices of State 
supreme courts, Congressmen, mayors, 
and so forth. Others have been teach- 
ers, musicians, and artists. Many served 


in both World Wars, making distin- 
guished records for themselves. Twenty 
Medals of Honor were awarded to men 


of Italian-American descent in World 
War II. 

The Italian immigrant has shown that 
with the changing tides of economic 
need, he can with facility turn his hand 
to common labor, to skilled artisan work 
and to managerial or business functions. 
The Italian faculty for art and music is 
proverbial, for it has achieved an appre- 
ciation for the colorful aspects of life in 
a most highly developed fashion. 

A study of the economic factors in- 
volved indicates the necessity and the 
desirability of increasing the number of 
Italian immigrants, and the ability of 
the United States to assimilate them. 
During the summer of 1948, the labor 
force in the United States reached an 
all-time high of slightly over 63,000,000 
workers including the _ self-employed 
students and seasonal workers. Expand- 
ing job opportunities resulted in draw- 
ing a large number of women back into 


the labor force following the decline 
which occurred after VJ-day. Unem- 


ployment has been small, averaging only 
about 2,000,000. This number is as- 
sumed to represent the minimum pos- 
sible with an unrestricted labor force 
free to move from one job to another. 

There are many professions and labor 
categories where it is indicated a definite 
shortage will exist for many years. 
Among these are the building trades. 
Our expanding defense requirements 
will further accentuate the shortage of 
foundry workers in the iron and steel 
industries, and workers in the coal in- 
dustry. Thousands of permanent agri- 
cultural workers are needed. Approxi- 
mately 35,000 foreign workers were un- 
der contract for agricultural work last 
season. 

If we are to maintain our position as 
the leading world power, we will be re- 
quired to utilize a greater proportion of 
our manpower in other territories. We 
shall also be required to expand our pro- 
duction facilities which we cannot do 
without additional manpower. 

PRESENT IMMIGRATION POLICY UNFAIR TO 

ITALIANS 


Notwithstanding the great contribu- 
tion made to the American economy, 
United States immigration laws enacted 
after World War I unfairly restricted 
Italian immigration to this country. 
Under the Immigration Act of 1924, 
Italy’s quota is only 5,802 per year. 

The enactment of immigration laws in 
i921, 1924, and 1929 established perma- 
nent quotas based on national origins. 
Under the national origins plan, effec- 
tive July 1, 1949, the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted each year was re- 
duced to 153,714. Over 80 percent of the 
quota allocations was reserved for na- 
tives of countries of northern and west- 
ern Europe. Subsequently, however, im- 
migration has not flowed in the national 
origins channels mapped out and na- 
tional quotas have never been fully 


utilized. During the period from 1930 to 
1946, only 23 percent of the quota num- 
bers was utilized. The favored countries 
of northern and western Europe used 
only 17 percent of their quotas. 


South- 
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ern and eastern Europe utilized 43 per- 
cent of theirs. 


INCREASED ITALIAN IMMIGRATION VITAL TO OUR 
FOREIGN PROGRAM 


The urgency of the need for Italian 
emigration and its close relationship to 
the Economic Cooperation Act may be 
gathered from the following conclusion 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Countries in their re- 
port of October 25, 1948. Under the 
heading “Italy,” it states: 


The number of unemployed is due to the 
loss by Italy since 1926 of the traditional 
outlets by emigration for her surplus popula- 
tion which between 1891 and 1926 amounted 
to an average of 300,000 a year. It is esti- 
mated that the E. R. P. will increase the 
number of persons in employment by 120,000 
and that about another 100,000 persons will 
be able to emigrate during the year 1948- 
1949. 


It is not contended that the enactment 
of emergency Italian immigration legis- 
lation to permit an additional 300,000 
Italians to enter the United States dur- 
ing the next 4 years is a panacea or a 
solution for all of Italy’s problems. 
However, it would represent a substantial 
step forward in aiding Italy in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

First. It would help the Italian econ- 
omy. 

Second. It would reduce the Italian re- 
lief load and produce greater social sta- 
bility in that country. 

Third. It would speed Italian recovery 
under the E. C. A., and in many ways do 
away with the discontent and unrest 
which communism must have if it is to 
grow. Aid to Italy, to be fully effective, 
must include a measure of relief from its 
overpopulation. The proposal to admit 
an additional 300,000 Italian nationals to 
the United States during the next 4 
years is of such prime importance to our 
effort to aid in the revitalization of the 
Italian economy that it should be in- 
cluded as an integral part of our foreign 
program, 

A bill to authorize the United States, during 
an emergency period, to assist in rehabili- 
tating and stabilizing Italy’s economy by 
permitting the admission into the United 
States, for permanent residence, of an in- 
creased number of Italian nationals who 
are relatives of United States citizens, and 
agricultural, skilled, professional, and 
other workers needed in the United States, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Emergency Italian Immigration 

Act.” 

Sec. 2. During the 4 fiscal years following 
the passage of this act a number of immigra- 
tion visas not to exceed 300,000 may be is- 
sued at a rate of approximately 75,000 for 
each year without regard to quota limitations 
for those years to Italian nationals for per- 
manent residence in the United States: 
Provided, That (1) They are qualified for ad- 
mission for permanent residence under all 
United States immigration laws not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act; 
(2) No visas shall be issued under the pro- 
visions of this act to any person who of his 
own accord is or has been a member of, or 
participated in, any movement which is or 
has been hostile to the United States or the 
form of government of the United States. 











Sec. 3. The following priorities, without 
priority as between classes specified in pri- 
ority (a), shall be granted to persons and 
their family dependents in consideration of 
visa applications: 

(a) First. Farm laborers; physicians; den- 
tists; medical nurses; household, construc- 
tion, clothing, and garment workers; or pos- 
sessing educational, scientific, or technologi- 
cal qualifications. 

(b) Second. Blood relatives of citizens or 
lawfully admitted alien residents of the 
United States, such relationship in either 
case being within the third degree of con- 

\nguinity computed according to the rules 
of the common law. 

Sec. 4. Any person, other than a relative as 
defined in subsection (b) of section 3 or any 
recognized voluntary agency in the United 
States desiring to assist a person to enter 
the United States under this act shall be 
required to file a suitable and proper bond, 
approved by the Attorney General, under- 
taking and assuming to save the United 
States or any State or Territory or subdivision 
of either from expense in the event such 
immigrant should become a public charge, 
such obligation to be enforceable in the 
courts of the United States, by suit brought 
jin the name of and by the proper law officers 
of the United States or of any State or Terri- 
tory or subdivision of either upon which the 
burden falls in the event such immigrant 
becomes a public charge: Provided, That the 
admission of such alien shall be a considera- 
tion for the giving of such bond: And pro- 
vided further, That the applicants for ad- 
mission shall be approved for settlement in 
the particular State or Territory to which 
they are destined only in accordance with the 
settlement opportunities and numbers certi- 


fied to the Commission by the chief execu- 


tive officer thereof. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be issued an immi- 
gration visa under this act if he is known or 
believed by the consular officer to be subject 
to exclusion from the United States under 
any provision of the immigration laws, with 
the exception of the contract labor clause of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended (39 Stat. 875-878; 8 
U. S. C. 186), and that part of the said act 
which excludes from the United States per- 
sons whose ticket or passage is paid by 
another or by any corporation, association, 
society, municipality, or foreign government, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Sec. 6. (a) That the title of the “Displaced 
Persons Commission” created by Public Law 
774, Eightieth Congress, is hereby amended 
and 30 days after this act becomes a public 
law, shall be known as the Displaced Persons 
and Emergency Immigration Commission. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to carry out its duties as specified in Public 
Law 774 and (1) to perform or oversee the 
performance of the administrative functions 
necessary for effectuating the provisions of 
this act, including thorough screening of all 
applicants; (2) to make rules and regula- 
tions, requisite for the effectuation of the 
provisions of this act; (3) to report to Con- 
gress semiannually on the operations carried 
out under the act, including the rate of im- 
migration thereunder, the manner of selec- 
tion of, and distribution of opportunities to 
immigrate among the persons covered in this 
act, and the resettlement of such persons 
having regard both to questions of economic 
opportunity and housing and to geographic 
distribution; (4) to coordinate and assist in 
the task of resettlement of such persons in 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions; (5) to consult and cooperate with the 
various State agencies established to deal 
with resettlement of emergency immigrants 
and with such voluntary agencies actively 
participating therein as shall register with 
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and be approved by the Commission for that 
purpose. 

(b) Within the limits of such funds as may 
be appropriated to the Commission or as 
may be allocated to it by the President, the 
Commission may employ necessary personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and make provisions for necessary supplies, 
facilities, and services to carry out the provi- 
sions and accomplish the purpose of this act. 
The Commission, however, shall use such 
statistical information, fiscal personnel, and 
other general business services and facilities 
as may be made available to them through 
other established Government departments 
and agencies. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time, out of 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions and accomplish 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 7. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this act, the administration of this 
act, under the provisions of this act and 
the regulations of the Commission as herein 
provided, shall be by the officials who ad- 
minister the other immigration laws of the 
United States. Except as otherwise author- 
ized in this act, all immigration laws, in- 
cluding deportation laws, shall be applicable 
to eligible persons who apply to be or who 
are admitted into the United States pur- 
suant to this act. 

Sec. 8. Any person who knowingly violates 
or conspires to violate any provision of this 
act shall be guilty of a felony, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000 and shall be im- 
prisoned not less than 2 nor more than 10 
years, 





The New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress terminates today 
with the ending of 1948. The coming 
of the New Year will usher in another 
Congress, dedicated as this one to the 
people of the United States. 

As a Member of the new Congress, I 
consider it my duty to follow the dic- 
tates and the wishes of the people who 
elected me. 

I am going to strive to ascertain the 
needs of the folks back home and ap- 
proach every questicn which comes to 
the House with a view to helping them. 

The veterans can count on my con- 
tinuing the fight to preserve the rights 
and gains they have made in legislation. 

The farmers can rest assured I will 
study all angles of each measure I am 
called upon to consider in the light of 
their welfare. 

The workers in the great industries of 
Endicott John:on, of IBM, of ANSCO, 
of Norwich Pharmacal, of the Norwich 
Knitting Co., of Oneida Community, and 
of all the other factories back home may 
look forward to my positive action in 
their behalf. 

The young men now in our military 
training centers and in our armed 
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forces abroad can look for my friendly 
interest into their wants and their out- 
look on future preparedness. 

The parents and families of our GI's 
and our veterans can be certain that 
letters and messages they write and ap- 
peals they make to me will be acted upon 
immediately. 

The patriotic Americans of my dis- 
trict will find me as alert, as vigilant, as 
energetic to see our peace preserved and 
our country protected as I have tried 
to be in the past. 





This Week in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


A THOUGHT FOR 1949-——-IDEALISM IS PRACTICAL 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
New Year arrives, burdened with the un- 
solved problems of the old, and as the 
Eightieth Congress turns over its heavy 
backlog of unfinished business to the 
Eighty-first, the proverbial year-end 
inventory is clearly in order. This 
year, more than ever before, that inven- 
tory is likely to give us sharp pause. 

On the international scene, we have 
developed a schism between East and 
West which appears to be growing deeper 
by the day. The United Nations As- 
sembly has become a forum for the 
mouthing of suspicions, charges, coun- 
tercharges, and violent denunciations. 
Perhaps this is a world-wide safety vaive, 
but there can be no denying that rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites on the one hand and the West- 
ern Powers and their allies on the other 
have deteriorated to an incredible extent 
since the end of the war. 

This is no longer a matter of interest 
to a relatively limited number of people 
in one or two countries. The extension 
of atomic science, having mastered the 
primary problem of nuclear fission, is 
clearly moving at a staggering rate of 
speed for so costly and difficult a task. 
Our atomic scientists say that “a new 
type of thinking is essential if mankind 
is to survive and move to higher levels.” 

There is no evidence whatever of such 


new thinking in diplomatic circles. We 
are still playing the same old games 
with the same old techniques. Mr. Tru- 


man will sit in Washington; Mr. Bevin 
will sit in London; and Mr. Stalin will sit 
in Moscow until some catastrophe draw 
them together in a conference dealing 
with world order. Meanwhile, the 
thinking of the man in the street, whose 
momentary fear is of atomic warfare, is 
moving far ahead of our statesmanship. 
Today as at few times in history, the 
position of the idealists is the most prac- 
tical approach to world affairs. With- 
out that idealism, all of us, poor or rich, 
weak or powerful, stand in danger. We 
are the possessors of the atomic bomb. 
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It is our job to take the lead in creating 
sound world peace—with Russia’s help if 
possible, without itif necessary. Neither 
Russia nor any other country could stand 
outside of an organized world based on 
the same principles which governed our 
own national union. This is the pri- 
mary responsibility of thinking men and 
women in 1949. 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR EUROPE? 


Reporters talking squarely about Euro- 
pean afiairs have put their finger on the 
ticklish spots. They are warning us that 
explosive possibilities exist in virtually 
every nation on the continent. Workers 
in the cities are finding it more and more 
difficult to buy the products they are 
manufacturing in their factories. 
ousewives find it very hard to reconcile 
ard work with continuously rising 

Inflation is on the rise every- 
and food, clothing, and shelter are 
as Cull, skimpy, and inadequate as they 
were during the war. 

The failure of the Marshall plan to 
reflect itself in lower prices for food is 
prompting the question, “What good is 
American help tous?” At the same time, 
the gulf between rich and poor in Europe, 
pronounced even before the war years, 
is becoming wider. Lavish display by 
aristocrats, in close proximity to poverty 
for the masses, has given the Commu- 
nists the opportunity to exploit class an- 
tagonisms all too effectively. Black 
markets flourish; illegal exports go on; 
production of luxuries in defiance of 
critical needs is tolerated by governments 
which pay lip service to the ideal of 
equality. 

These factors are not intangible on to- 
day’s market. They are the material out 
of which revolutions grow. Historically, 
Europe has never gone through a major 
war era without the breeding of a revo- 
lutionary epoch. Unless the men who 
run the show can stop the efforts of those 
who are seeking to make or increase their 
fortunes by the exploitation of their fel- 
low men in Europe, we may see a repeti- 
tion of this phenomenon which will dwarf 
all those that have gone before. 

AVIATION OUTLOOK FOR 1949 

Despite the publicity which invariably 
attends every airplane crash, the record 
of commercial aviation in the year just 
ended makes good reading. Fewer than 
f the fatalities recorded in 1947 
took place in tke past 12 months. In 
domestic accidents, 83 passengers and 14 
crew members died in air traffic. Express 
and freight shipments went up 47 per- 
cent, but the number of newly licensed 
pilots and the training program for new 
fliers have suffered reverses during the 
past year. 

Those indications of improved safety 
al ‘ simultaneous need for a training 
program to effect continued improve- 
ments in our national flying skills are of 
great importance to the entire industry. 
Sales of private aircraft have declined, 
due in large par. to a lack of interest in 
educational advertising, end in efforts to 
educate young people to the opportuni- 
ties of aviation careers. 

The emphasis upon military aviation 
to the exclusion of private flying has been 
all too apparent in recent years. Per- 


one-half 
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haps the industry is waiting for its fu- 
ture, but to those who recall the amazing 
success of the automobile in revclution- 
izing our mode of life the age of flight 
presents the same challenge and the same 
opportunity. What flying needs is a 
Henry Ford. 





Statement of George J. Burger, National 
Federation of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the statement of Mr. George J. 
Burger, of the National Federation of 
Small Business, before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Monopolistic Practices, on 
November 17, 1948, will be of great in- 
terest to the membership of the House 
in considering the problems of that grea 
segment of our economy known as small 
business, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I wish to submit 
the following: 

My name is George J. Burger. I am a 
member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, Inc., 
head office San Mateo, Calif., a national or- 
ganization, which has the largest individual 
membership of any business organization in 
the Nation. I am also in charge of the 
Washington office of the National Federation 
of Small Business, Inc., located in the Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

I am glad to have the privilege to appear 
before the committee and express our views 
on the monoply situation as we find them 
due to the reports, either from our Nation- 
wide membership, or through the contacts 
our sales force has in their daily visits with 
small-business institutions throughout the 
Nation. 

The monopoly situation facing small busi- 
ness is no new problem insofar as the fed- 
eration is concerned, and it will be found 
from the record that the federation has been 
in the forefront of all small-business organ- 
izations of this Nation in making it its prin- 
cipal and main objective to bring relief to 
the people we represent—small business. It 
is our opinion that if monopoly is not de- 
stroyed it will eventually destroy our Nation 
and build for complete regimentation by the 
Government of all businesses throughout the 
Nation. 

We took this position after directives from 
our members, and due to the startling testi- 
mony given by the then Assistant Attorney 
General, the Honorable Wendell Berge, before 
the Senate Civil Service Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1947, where he stated in substance 
that for 35 years the administrations had 
been merely giving lip service to the enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws, and it is our opin- 
ion that many big businesses and monopolies 
were aware of this situation and shaped their 
policies accordingly. 

In his testimony he brings out the fact 
that of the 175 lawyers in the Department, 
there were 25 or 30 career men as he 
termed them, who have been with the De- 
partment for 10 years or mcre. In view of 
this it is nothing short of miraculous that 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice was able, up to the present time, 
to do the job that it has done. Apparently 











the same condition must apply to the Feq- 
eral Trade Commission in enforcing the laws 
entrusted to the Commission. 

We refer to the federation’s testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, July 14, 1947, where we specifically 
asked that committee to make a definite rec- 
ommendation for vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, and further urged that 
committee to recommend a special appro- 
priation for both agencies so that the laws 
could be enforced. It was our thought that 
through such a recommendation being put 
into effect, it would bring about a reduction 
in prices, speed production, and, more im- 
portant insofar as we are concerned, protect 
the people whom we represent—independent 
business of this Nation. 

The Small Business Committees of the 
Congress have been in operation since the 
fall of 1940. The reports of these commit- 
tees and their recommendations aro of a 
startling nature, and to the credit of these 
committees, no one from the monopoly side 
of our economic picture has seen fit to chal- 
lenge the reports and findings of the com- 
mittees. We say without fear of contradic- 
tion that if these small-business committees 
of the Congress had not been in operation 
these past 8 years, it would be a safe conclu- 
sion that most small business of this Na- 
tion would have been reduced to a minimum, 
and further, monopolies would have been in- 
creased to a greater extent than now prevail- 
ing. In other words, the actions of these 
committees have been a deterrent not only 
to increased monopolies, but a spark to the 
antitrust agencies of the Government to go 
out and do an effective job. 

It is our hope and trust and recommenda- 
tion that the new Congress will have the 
wisdom and foresight to reconstitute these 
committees, both in the Senate and in the 
House, because without the functioning of 
these committees the future of small busi- 
ness will be in a precarious condition. 

I have just completed visits in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Great Falls, 
Denver, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. During 
these visits I not only was privileged to con- 
fer with the field officers of the federation, 
but also the executive officers, and I was 
also privileged to visit with many groups of 
small-business men in the respective cities, 
In certain cities I was interviewed by the 
press, and to the credit of the press, they 
gave considerable publicity in their respec- 
tive papers to these conferences. We in the 
federation were encouraged to see this pub- 
licity and we asked a representative of a 
leading paper “how come” and he remarked 
that members of the working press now be- 
lieve that small-business problems are news 
for the American public to get. In other 
cities, I was invited on two cccasions to speak 
over the air. One was a panei discussion on 
the problems of small business and the posi- 
tion of the federation on many of these 
problems, and particularly the monopoly 
that exists in the business structure which 
even reaches to the labor field. In both 
queries and in the answers, the federation’s 
position was just this—wherever monopoly 
exists in any part of our economy it must 
be eliminated and destroyed, whether at the 
high or low level of industry. 

In my visits in the respective cities it 
would appear chat antitrust violations are 
becoming more rampant than ever before 
in the history of oug Nation. It has reached 
an exceptionally low level. In most States 
there are laws for protection where viola- 
tions are taking place, but it is my opinion 
that many States are deficient in carrying 
out the laws and the public is being gouged 
through such practices. More important, 
small business is being misled and the free 
enterprise system is falling by the wayside. 

In my own industry, rubber tires, with 
which I have been connected for close to 
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40 years, I do know *2at many of the sug- 
vested and recommended ideas for violations 
of either State or National laws originate 
in the minds and thinking of the big mo- 
nopolists of that industry. I say tnis with- 
out fear of contradiction, and apparently if 
such conditions exist in that industry, pos- 
sibly the same pattern is being followed in 
other industries controlled by monopolies. 
Again, small independents are being mis- 
led and free enterprise is being destroyed, 
and regimentation is coming from the dic- 
tates of those who desire to protect the 
monopoly in their respective field, and not 
from the Government as monopoly would 
have us believe. 

We do not come to this conclusion with- 
out close study of the situation through 
keeping our eyes and ears open. Monopoly 
and regimentation do not appear only in 
the business structure, but might also ap- 
ply in labor. Encouragement should be 
civen to the youth of this Nation to go into 
the various trades so that the services of 
sufficient and adequate numbers in their 
own businesses will be available to the 
American public. 

We in the federation were encouraged a 
few days ago when the President of the 
United States asked all Government agen- 
cies to let him know by November 29, what 
new laws they belieye are needed in their 
fields. We are pleased with the action of the 
President in view of the fact that the plank 


} 


on which he was reelected carried these rec- 





1. Intensive enforcement of antitrust 
laws with adequate appropriations. 
2. Strengthening of existing antitrust 


laws where gaps exist. 

3. A positive program to promote com- 
petitive business, independent trade. 

Due to the President’s request we im- 
mediately communicated with the Attorney 
General of the United States and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, mak- 
ing specific recommendations as to what we 
believe would strengthen antitrust enforce- 
ment and protect the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and further, protect the life of small 
business of this Nation. It is our hope and 
trust that these department heads will take 
under consideration the recommendations of 
the federation in their memorandum to the 
President pertaining to antitrust activi- 
ties. What a deplorable and wretched situa- 
tion when cne reviews the testimony recent- 
ly given at public hearings of the House 
Small Business Committee in Butte, Mont., 
by a spokesman of the auto dealers in that 
State, where it appears from his testimony 
that inaependents in that industry do as 
they are told or peril their own business 
success within that industry. Of Course, 
that information was no news to me as I 
was aware of this situation as early as 
1930, and in some degree, through such regi- 
faentation by the “big” in the auto industry, 
it cost me my own individual business and 
cost many other independents their busi- 
nesses. 

The public does not benefit by such regi- 
mentation either in savings or qualities but 
whether they know it or not, they were a 
party to a plan that increased monopoly’s 
hold, swelled the profits of monopolies, and 
goes a long ways to destroy real free enter- 
prise. 

Also, in the recent hearings of the House 
Small Business Committee in Madison, Wis., 
a similar situation was reported by the 
spokesman for independent filling stations in 
that area and the committee must bear in 
mind that what was reported in Madison, 
Wis., area is being duplicated throughout the 
Nation, so there is no free enterprise, or, in 
plain words, you will do as you are told or 
else. It will be found in the Senate Small 
Business Committee report released in the 
summer of 1941, that that committee reported 


similar findings. Is it any wonder, in the 
earlier part of my statement, that we said 
antitrust violations, etc., had reached such a 
low level? Surely the testimony both at 
Butte and Madison does confirm in some 
degree my findings in other sections of the 
country. 

Only recently in discussing the over-all 
situation, I was amazed to hear that some 
trade associations whom I cannot identify 
take the position of the impossibility of hav- 
ing anything done with antitrust laws, or to 
fight big business and are willing to concede 
to any such regimentation that monopoly 
might want to bring into existence. May I 
add at this point that this was the worry that 
was in the mind of an important individual 
who recently attended some gatherings where 
he said that he could only come to that con- 
clusion. I do not want to take the time of 
the committee to go into all details of an in- 
dustry with which I am well acquainted. By 
that I mean the vicious practices, most of 
them unlawful. Most of the members know 
that I have not been deficient in laying the 
facts on the line before the Small Business 
Committee for several years or more, and also 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission knows that I have not 
been deficient in reporting the actual condi- 
tions existing. I would like to read into the 
record a letter from a high executive of one 
of the big rubber companies, written to me on 
February 20, 1945: 

“Dear GEORGE: I thought your last issue of 
the National Independent No. 9 was good be- 
cause I liked the way you are putting the 
spotlight on rubber-oil-tire business. To my 
way of thinking the oil company picture in 
the future is going to be a definite part of all 
tire distribution, and I would not be a bit 
surprised but that they will be more im- 
portant in liquidating the independent than 
the so-called company-owned stores chains. 

“I do not know that there is anything 
wrong with oil companies distributing tires 
but I do believe that the constant growth of 
this type of operation should be placed before 
dealers at all times.” 

The present House Small Business Com- 
mittee had some evidence some 3 years later 
of what this high representative of a rubber 
company expressed as to his concern. And 
when that independent in Alabama was being 
assisted by the committee after the inde- 
pendent had complained of the situation it 
was plain as the nose on your face that he 
must have been visited by a major oil com- 
pany to retract his statement or he would 
have to find himself a new place of business. 

We in the federation see the ever-increas- 
ing pressure being placed on independents in 
other lines of industry where they are being 
compelled to take merchandise they don’t 
want or they cannot get what they want, and 
it all revolves itself to the basic proposition— 
the control in the hands of a few in most in- 
dustries throughout the Nation. I think 
that this can be confirmed through the staff 
report to the monopoly subcommittee of the 
House Small Business Committee of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, United States ver- 
sus Economic Concentration and Monopoly. 
Surely this amazing document discloses a sit- 
uation of the most alarming nature which 
exists in our economy. Also note the find- 
ings of the chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Future of Independent 
Business, Senate Committee Print No. 16, 
second session, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Although it might appear that we are stress- 
inz important implications as to monopolis- 
tic practices in one inajor industry, it is our 
belief that regimentation existing in that 
industry may have originated with them or 
been copied from other industries. Never- 
theless over 300,000 independent businesses 
are involved and for practical purposes the 
control of production is in the hands of a 
few giant corporations, 
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It must also be understood that we take 
no position that merely condemns big busi- 
ness because it is big, for such is not the 
case, but we do condemn big business where, 
by its own action, it prevents the free-enter- 
prise system from functioning, and the public 
is the victim. 

It is our belief that the committee is in- 
terested in what the National Federation of 
Small Business, Inc., recommends to bring 
about a cure of the situation. We reaffirm 
our first and principal recommendation to 
save the free-enterprise system, and through 
this small business of this Nation. 

1. Enforce the antitrust laws without fear 
or favor on all segments of our economy. 
Amend the laws, if needed, but amend to 
strengthen and not weaken the laws. These 
laws have stood the test of the courts, so 
the arguments against them as to misunder- 
standing are merely smoke screens and the 
voice of monopoly. 

To confirm this, how sickening to read the 
opinions of some so-called authorities as to 
their opinion of recent decisions of the high 
court in sustaining the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s actions as to Clayton and Robin- 
son-Patman Act. These “experts,’’ and some 
even in the Government, are worried about 
the effects on small business, and, yes, even 
on the “poor little candy-bar manufacturer.” 
We in small business really relish their sym- 
pathy for small business. 

A serious attempt took place in the 
Eightieth Conc--ess to weaken the antitrust 
laws when that Congress voted the Reed- 
Bulwinkle bill, and when the President vetoed 
the bill the Congress overrode the veto. The 
federation members throughout the Nation, 
by a vote of 18 percent for, 80 percent 
against, and 2 percent no vote, opposed the 
bill, and it is the hope of the federation mem- 
bers that in the Eighty-first Congress that 
bill will be repealed and that the railroads 
and other interstate carriers wil! be under 
the same provisions of antitrust law as any 
others in our Nation’s economic field. We 
do not believe that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission needs this law to assist them in 
regulating the interstate commerce of all de- 
scriptions that come under their regulations 

Note extract from the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 21, 1948, which states: 

“The tide which has turned away from 
Government in business is running perilously 
fast toward private monopoly. It will bear 
watching. And this bill runs with, not 
against, that current.” 

2. Make it mandatory that jail sentences 
be levied where violations of antitrust laws 
take place. Fines mean nothing to the of- 
fenders. The various States should look into 
this situation also, to substantiate the recom- 
mendations. 

I quote from the testimony of Hon. Wen- 
dell Berge, Assistant Attorney General, before 
the Senate Civil Service Committee, February 
13, 1947: 

“The CHAIRMAN (Senator LANGER). How 
many men did you put in the penitentiary 
that you prosecuted under the Sherman Act? 

“Mr. Berce. Under the Sherman Act, in 
the penitentiary? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes; how many men did 
you put in the penitentiary as a result of 
prosecutions under the Sherman Act? 

“Mr. BerGe. None for a generation. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I want to know why, if 
you are prosecuting the antitrust statute, 
why nobody has been put in the penitentiary. 

“Mr. BEerGE. I have no trouble answering 
the question myself. I think, frankly, we 
have to recognize that the community does 
not regard the antitrust violation as a moral 
violation in the same essence that they would 
regard embezzlement. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who says that? 

“Mr. BorscE. The courts and the 
mean there have not been convictions. 


juries. I 
Opr 
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roblem, sir, in criminal cases, is to get con- 
victions of businessmen who in the morals 
and traditions of the community are not 
regarded as criminals.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is so much more to 
the important testimony of Mr. Berge before 
that committee I would respectfully refer 
the complete text as it appears in the record, 
and then we can fully understand what has 
happened in our economic structure through 
the laxity of the courts in invoking the full 
penalties under the law. We stand by our 
first recommendation. However, if Congress 
would not go that far in amending the law as 
to violations then we propose in our second 
recommend 









vil penalty for violations of certain 
sections of the antitrust laws only, such as: 

1. Price fixing conspiracy. 

2. Selling cost to eliminate a com- 
pel itor 

3. Discriminatory discounts, allowances, or 
secret rebates above a certain amount. 

4. Fraudulent advertisement over a certain 
va'ue—the penalty should be— 

(i) The president and directors of the cor- 
poration should be removed from office and 
they should not be permitted to be an officer 
or a director of any corporation doing inter- 
state business for 5 years. Upon second con- 
viction they should be permanently removed 
from being an officer or director ir any cor- 
poration doing interstate business. 

By removing only the president and the 
board of directors, there will be left the oper- 
ating vice presidents to succeed to the presi- 
dency which will mean that no corporation 
will be without seasoned leadership. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
and the Securities Exchange Commission 
both have similar drastic rulings where a vio- 
lation applies either to a broker operating 
under SEC or one operating a broadcasting 
station under the Federal Communications 
Act. 

3. The Department should institute imme- 
diate civil action on the monopoly charge 
against the four major tire manufacturers. 

We believe the Department has collected 
sufficient evidence to bring about a convic- 
tion. 

The Department or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which has the authority should in- 
stit~te action to bring about a separation in 
the oil industry from production and con- 
trolled distribution.- It will be found in the 
TNEC findings such report was made by the 
FTC. 

4. As to the Federal Trede Commission, 
they should utilize their efforts in a greater 
degree in enforcing the Robinson-Patman 
Act and particularly that section of the act 
that pertains to price discrimination. 

The Commission is to be commended that 
at the moment it is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of a major industry as to its dis- 
count structure and we in the federation, 
representing small business of this Nation, 
are awaiting anxiously for the result of the 
findings of the Commission in this important 
undertaking. The Commission should en- 
courage the adoption of the amendment to 
the act introduced by Mr. PATMAN both in 
the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses, 
H. R. 1671—a bill relating to certain dis- 
criminatory pricing practices affecting com- 
merce. The federation recently polled its 
Nation-wide membership on this bill and the 
vote was as follows: 77 percent for, 21 percent 
against, 2 percent not voting. We urge the 
committee to also recommend the adoption 
of this bill in the Eighty-first Congress. 

5. During the time that the antitrust 
agencies have under advisement by the Con- 
gress Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, of the federation’s 
recommendations, it is our opinion that some 
immediate relief can be gained for the free 
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enterprise system and small business of this 
Nation by urging immediate action on— 

(a) The rubber tires bill, which would pro- 
hilt continued monopoly in the sates and 
servici of tires by major oil-rubber in- 


terests. Their present control affects the 
future business livelihood of at least 300,000 
independent retailers and through this legis- 
lation would open up the field for more inde- 
pendent producers. 

The federation polled its membership on 
this bill and the result was 88 percent for, 
10 percent against, and 2 percent not voting. 

(b) Urge immediate action by the Ways 
and Means Committee in this or succeeding 
Congress, H. R. 1672, introduced by Mr. Pat- 
MAN, both in the Seventy-ninth and Eight- 
ieth Congresses, a bill relating to the tax 
treatment of chain stores operated at a loss. 

The adoption of this bill by the Congress 
would be a great boon to a million or more 
retailers throughout the Nation and an en- 
couragement to small producers. The fed- 
eration polled its members on this and the 
result of its Nation-wide poll was as follows: 
94 percent for, 5 percent against, 1 percent 
not voting. We urge this committee in its 
report to recommend its immediate approval 
by the Congress. 

(c) Urge Committee on Ways and Means 
either in this Congress or succeeding Con- 
gress, for immediate action and approval on 
H. R. 4407, introduced by Mr. PLogeser in the 
Eightieth Congress, a bill to amend sections 
3400 and 3443 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The bill would correct a rank injustice as 
to excise taxes being levied on stocks of cer- 
tain essential merchandise carried by inde- 
pendent retailers, and such floor tax being 
exempt from manufacturers of that particu- 
lar industry who own and operate retail 
stores. The manufacturers’ retail stocks are 
exempt of the tax until the sale is actually 
made to the user. To the credit of the House 
Small Business Committee in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress the committee was unani- 
mous in recommending the correction of this 
discrimination levied against the independ- 
ent. We urge this committee to recommend 
immediate action by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the Congress on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the position of 
the national federation from the first in- 
stance that if the free-enterprise system is 
to remain in our Nation, and if small busi- 
ness of this Nation is to be an important 
part of our Nation’s economy, before any- 
thing else is done to save this situation, 
then all emphasis must be placed on the key- 
note of the entire matter, and more and more 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws 
take place. When this is done, and it must 
be done if there is to be a future for the 
youth of this Nation, it will be found that 
more and more capital long-term investors 
will be willing to go into small business, and 
to a large degree small business will be able 
to finance itself and willing to stand on 
parity with all others, and ask no special 
favors or subsidy. 

The foundation of this Nation, from the 
first instance, and its great success as a 
Nation was the pioneering in all branches 
of our economy, from the small in all lines 
of endeavor, and we went further as a Nation 
than any other in the world due to this, but, 
if the trend continues and is not arrested 
from the economic concentration that exists 
today in most industries, then the only result 
will be to end up in full Government control. 
There can be no other alternative. 

The committee must understand that no 
clique in the National Federation of Small 
Business, Inc., shapes its policies or plat- 
form, but whatever direction we take, we 
take it through the democratic system that 
we know, through the official publication of 
the federation titled the “Mandate.” The 
questions are first presented to the members 
and it is through their vote, and that alone 
that the federation takes any position on 
any national legislative item. At this time 
I would ask the privilege to insert in the 
record the recent Mandate released to our 
Nation-wide membership, which Mandate 
presents to its members major important 
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questions for their consideration, which af. 
fects our whole economy in the business 
world, in which they should be interested in 
voicing their opinion, as their future is at 
stake. 

At the same time I would ask permission of 
the chairman to insert in the record a copy 
of a message recently sent to the President 
of the United States for his consideration as 
to present high executives in the Federa] 
Trade Commission or any other that may 
be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Congress for their attention and con. 
sideration. 

In this statement it is our hope that our 
statement will not be considered our per- 
sonal views and opinion, but, on the other 
hand, we honestly believe the views and 
opinions are not alone those of the members 
of the National Federation of Small Business, 
but also the views of all far-seeing, efficient 
small businesses of the Nation, and by Con- 
gress paying heed to these timely warnings, 
and adopting such a policy, we believe there 
will be a future for small business in this 
Nation, and through this the Nation will 
prosper, the public will profit, and, believe it 
or not, good big business will also gain, and, 
finally, the youth of this Nation will know 
that they will not end up as a nation of 
employees. 





Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article that appeared in the Ad- 
vance, a semimothly publication by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, dated December 1, 1948: 


MANDATE FOR REPEAL 


The same influences which were responsi- 
ble for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
are now trying to create an impression in 
the public mind that the coming Congress 
has no mandate to repeal that piece of leg- 
islation aimed at crippling the labor move- 
ment. 

Interviews in the newspapers regarding the 
act and expressions over the radio are point- 
ed in almost the same direction as that 
taken to force passage of the act. 

If the English language means anything 
then the new Congress has a decided man- 
date from those who voted to repeal this 
reactionary legislation. For weeks upon 
weeks President Truman went up and down 
this country stating that one of the issues 
of the campaign was the repeal of this act. 
He used no weasel words in the many ad- 
dresses he made regarding what should be 
done. 

Repeal—repeal—repeal. That was the 
constant refrain in almost every speech that 
he made. No one could misunderstand the 
President. And when the people voted for 
him they voted forshim in the belief that he 
would carry out his promise to use the pow- 
ers of the Government to bring about this 
repeal. 

What's more—no one but a chagrined and 
badly beaten political opposition can have 
any doubts but that the President meant 
exactly what he said. 

Since his election he has again come out 
for repeal of the act. 

It is well, right here, to examine carefully 
just why the reactionaries wanted to change 
and eventually destroy the National Labor 
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Relations Act. They began, immediately 
after the act was passed, to attack it. Over 
50 lawyers, the high-paid legal retainers of 
the reactionary employers, issued a state- 
ment that the National Labor Relations Act 
would be found unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. They had the impudence 
to advise their employers that refusal to fol- 
low the provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act would carry no risks. The re- 
sult was that for nearly 2 years the act was 
almost ineffective. 

Then came the surprise to the employers. 
The Supreme Court found the act constitu- 
tional and a wail went up from the organized 
enemies of the labor movement. The NAM 
cried to high heaven and so did many of the 
chambers of commerce. The workers, how- 
ever, quickly engaged in intensive organiz- 
ing campaigns and the results of their ef- 
forts are now history. Starting with less 
than 4,000,000 organized workers at the time 
of the passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in a very few years they had nearly 
16,000,000 members, and collective bargain- 
ing, for the first time in our history, got a 
chance to flourish. The results today, in 
wages, hours, and conditions in the factories, 
speak for themselves. 

For the first time in dealing with their 
employers the workers had at least an ap- 
proximation of equality. From this you can 
see why the reactionary employers, in an 
attempt to destroy this equality, used their 
political agents in Congress to pass the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Without going into too much detail, just 
see how the Taft-Hartley Act has operated 
up to now. In the first place, the elimina- 
tion of a closed shop has already created 
chaos in the printing and maritime indus- 
tries and is moving to do the same damage 
to other industries. 

In the second place, the abolition of the 
closed shop has made for strikes. These 
strikes are already with us, and, had the elec- 
tion results been different from what they 
were, these strikes would have involved many 
more thousands. 

Third, the Taft-Hartley Act actually pro- 
tects the right to strikebreak. How was this 
done? By a decision outlawing peaceful 
picketing which the Board characterized as 
mass picketing. This is the first decision of 
this kind ever to issue from a Federal Gov- 
ernment tribunal. 

Under another ruling of the Board, em- 
ployers may ask for an election when a strike 
is begun, and the Board holds that scabs may 
vote while strikers may not. The result of 
this is that a union is driven out of the plant. 

Another provision of the act has to do with 
what is called a secondary boycott. This 
ruling prohibits refusal by a union to work 
on goods which may come from a shop which 
is struck. If the union members refused to 
handle struck work, they may be found to be 
engaged in a secondary boycott under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Let us see how this would apply to our in- 
dustry. We have over 40,000 members who 
work in union contract shops. The work may 
be cut in one city and made in several union 
shops in other communities. The only pro- 
tection that could be given any one shop is 
if their work is sent to a nonunion shop that 
they have the right to stop all the shops. 

We could point out other crippling provi- 
sions, but we have dealt with sufficient of 
them to convince any reasonable person that 
the act should be repealed just as soon as the 
Eighty-first Congress, elected by the people, 
meets. 

It is our guess that while the reactionaries 
will fight hard to prevent the repeal of the 
act, there is no doubt that it will go the way 
of other legislation opposed to the common 
good which the reactionary Eightieth Con- 
gress put on the statute books. 


Thy Will Be Done on Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Social Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly re- 
cently approved its Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It purports to 
be a Magna Carta for mankind. It seeks 
by agreement among nations to affirm 
the basic rights of every human being. 
If basic human rights can be set down 
and correctly derived in a _ universal 
agreement it may indeed be a force 
against war. A third world war that 
can wipe away unprecedented numbers 
of lives and reduce mankind to slavery 
is the dark pros -ect against which the 
declaration is drawn. But the docu- 
ment is a weak parchment to promote so 
noble a cause. I wish to set forth so as 
to be included in my remarks the analysis 
of the declaration made by Frank E. 
Holman, president of American Bar As- 
sociation given by him in an address at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., September 17, 
1948. Before setting forth Mr. Hol- 
man’s scholarly analysis in which he 
points out the fact that most of those 
who participated in the draft of the 
declaration were untrained in interna- 
tional or any other kind of law, I wish 
to point out what I think is the funda- 
mental flaw in the document. 

The document purports to set out and 
delineate basic human rights for every- 
one. It does not mention the derivation 
of the rights it seeks to express. 

Now when a man claims right or title 
to a piece of property ordinarily a mere 
affirmation of his right may be sufficient 
but if he is challenged, if his right it 
contested in the courts, he must be able 
to show expressly the source of his 
rights, his chain of title to the one who 
had the authority to grant it. 

If a person claims a legacy under a 
will not only must the legatee be identi- 
fied but even more important, the maker 
of the will must be known and the 
maker’s power of gift acknowledged. 

No right can be successfully defended 
before any tribunal unless the source or 
derivation of the rignt can be correctly 
shown. The mere affirmation is not suf- 
ficient. The mere expression or agree- 
ment by several nations—or all nations— 
that such and such are the rights of 
human beings is not sufficient to defend 
those rights against assault. Further- 
more, if an agreement among nations is 
the basis for human rights, an alteration 
of the agreement can alter the rights. 

Thus is the United Nations document 
basically deficient. It is a mere affirma- 
tion and spelling out of various phases 
of human rights: the right to life, liberty, 
and security of person; the right against 
discrimination; the dignity of the human 
being. It does not provide the basis for 
these rights so as to make them invul- 
nerable to attack. 
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What becomes of the right to “life,” 
the right to “found a family,” the rights 
of “freedom of speech” and of “belief” 
when they are under real attack? What 
beyond the mere agreement or affirma- 
tion contained in the document shows 
that these are real rights? Where is 
the authority for these rights? Why 
are they inalienable by the states or any 
group of states? If these are inalien- 
able rights today will they be so if the 
nations agree to take one or any num- 
ber of them away? The basis of human 
rights must be founded on a firmer 
ground than the mutual agreement of 
a group of international social reformers. 
The authority for these rights must be 
presented. Their derivation must be 
shown. 

If a man has a right to life as against 
the state or any combination of states 
the source of his life must be shown to 
be in his Creator. 

If man has a dignity distinguishable 
from the res’ of the animal kingdom it 
is by virtue of his being made in the 
image and likeness of his Creator. 

The United Nations document speaks 
of the “brotherhood of man.” Can you 
imagine a household of children wherein 
the children seek to set up their rights 
as against one another and wherein the 
authority of the father is forgotten? 
Can you have a brotherhood of man 
without having a fatherhood of God? 

The United Nations document of hu- 
man rights is a worthless paper unless 
it shows the real authority for the rights 
it seeks to proclaim. 

Are we willing to water down our con- 
cept of right to life and liberty and the 
dignity of the human beings as contained 
in our Declaration of Independence? 
Are we willing to comprise on our con- 
cept of the nature of man and weaken 
our own political philosophy? The 
framers Of our Government had the 
courage to set down the basis for hu- 
man rights, they had the courage to say 
that human rights were endowed upon 
man by their Creator. 

I am definitely opposed to the United 
States being a party to a world agree- 
ment that would depart from our politi- 
cal philosophy on a question so impor- 
tant pertaining to the basic rights of 
human beings. Many times during this 
past 10 years we have compromised with 
principle. Our leaders have done so in 
the case of Poland, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and in many other 
instances. When it comes to extending 
compromise throughout the whole world 
I raise my voice in violent protest. 

The bill of rights being fashioned by 
the social reformers is being fashioned 
exclusively by the will of men. The ex- 
clusive will of men will result only in 
conflict—in war. If men would bring 
peace, their will must be in compliance 
with the will of God. If there is to be 
peace in a family, the will of the children 
must comply with the will of the parents. 
If nations are to have peace the author 
of human rights must be acknow!edged 
and His will must be done on earth. 
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Following is Mr. Holman’s speech: 
POSAL FOR AN “INTERNATIONAL BILL OF 
RIGHTS” 


(By Frank E. Holman, M. A. (Oxon.), presi- 


dent of the American Bar Association) 

By article 62, paragraph 2, of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Economic and 
Social Council of that body is empowered, 
but not required to: 

“Make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting respect for, and observance of, 
hi 1 rights and fundamental freedoms for 

In accordance with this power to recom- 


1d, a Commission on Human Rights, as a 
subdivision of the Economic and Social Coun- 


cil, promulgated at Geneva on December 27, 





1947, an International Covenant on Human 
Ri s and an International Declaration on 
Human Rights—the covenant when ratified 
by the member nations to have the force and 
etiect of law as to the nations adhering to 


t and ultimately to be implemented by an 
international instrumentality of enforce- 
ment; declaration not to be a part of 
international law as sch, but a consensus by 
the member nations of the political, social, 


the 


and economic rights to be accorded human 
beings throughout the world. The drafts of 
the covenant and of the declaration were 
submitted to the member nations, and a 


deadline of April 3, 1948, fixed for comments 
and suggested changes of revisions. 

Although, as indicated, it is not intended 
that the declaration be legally binding, it is 
nevertheless to be a guide for the conduct of 
member states and their citizens, and it has 
been asserted by some authorities (including 
Mrs. Roosevelt) that though the declaration 
is not technically to be legally binding, it is 
to be treated as an “authoritative interpreta- 
tion” of what is meant by the Charter pro- 
visions of the United Nations. 

In May and June, after some suggested 
changes by certain, but not all, member na- 
tions, the United Nations’ Commission on 
Human Rights went ahead with its work by 
drafting a revised declaration, which revised 
declaration was published in the United Na- 
tions Bulletin of July 1, 1948. Further con- 
sideration of the covenant for the time being 
has been postponed. The Economic and So- 
cial Council is now studying and considering 
the revised declaration and if approved by 
that body, with or without changes, it will 
go to the General Assembly in Paris for action 
at its meeting this September. If approved 
there, it will be submitted to the member na- 
tions for adoption. 

It is revealing to note the make-up or per- 


sonnel of the commission before examining 
the results of its work 
M Eleanor Roosevelt is its chairman and 





the sole United States representative—she is 


not a person in any sense trained in legal 
draftsmanship. She is primarily a social re- 
former 

Australia’s representative is Col. William 


Roy Hod n—by training a military man 





and from his biography a person whose ex- 
yerience has been largely confined to govern- 
1 t service 

Ti d Kingdom's representative is 
Mr. Cl Duke { trade-unionist by pro- 
1essl 

These 3 are the only Anglo-Americans 
or representatives of English-speaking peo- 
ple he Commission of 18 members. 

As to the other 15 members of the Com- 
mission, they were as follows: Belgium, M. 


Fernand Dehousse; Byelorussian Soviet So- 
l blic, Mr. Alfanasi S. Stepanenko; 
anta Cruz; China, Dr. 





‘rnan 8S 





Chang: Egypt, Mr. Omar Loutfi; France, 
Prof. Rene Cassin; India, Mrs. Hansa Mehta; 
Iran, Mr. Abel Ghassem Pourevaly; Lebanon, 
Dr. Cl les ] anama, Mr. Ricardo J. 
Alfar Phil public, the Honorable 
c Pr. R anian Soviet Socialist 
Republi Mr. Michael Klekovkin; Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Alexander E. 
Bogomolov; Uruguay, Mr. Don Jose A. Mora; 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Vladislav Ribnikar. 

Through absences, or otherwise, certain of 
the above-named countries have occasionally 
been represented by alternates or suhbsti- 
tute delegates. 

It is this Commission which has under- 
taken to draft a “bill of rights” for the peo- 
ple of the United States which so far as the 
covenant is concerned is to be ratified as a 
treaty and under our Constitution to become 
the supreme law of the land and in due 
course implemented against all of us by the 
decrees of a new international court of hu- 
man relations. In spite of this extraordi- 
nary and revolutionary program the press 
and the public and even the bar seem largely 
oblivious to the program and how far in 
certain particulars it is at variance with our 
fundamental concept of individual rights and 
freedoms and how far in other particulars it 
is a proposal for world-wide socialism to be 
imposed through the United Nations on the 
United States and on every other member 
nation. 

No doubt the members of the Commission 
are individually sincere and high minded but 
their biographies show they have mostly 
lived by and through government jobs in 
their own or other countries and hence they 
cannot be expected to give first importance 
to a right like that in our own Bill of Rights 
of owning private property and of conducting 
business under a tree-enterprise system. 
None among them can b> expected as against 
the three Communist Russian members to 
fight for a provision in the covenant guaran- 
teeing the right tv private ownership of 
property and hence there is no -uch provi- 
sion in the covenant. 

The whole purpose of the UN organization 
is to achieve peace—that is to avoid war, and 
chiefly another world war. Though many 
social and economic reformers will disagree, 
I do not believe that either of the World 
Wars were caused by the absence of an in- 
ternational bill of rights or primarily by sub- 
normal or abnormal social and economic 
conditions in any country or that a third 
world war would be prevented by the adop- 
tion now of a covenant and a declaration on 
human rights. While there is not time here 
to demonstrate the accuracy of this state- 
ment it may be pointed out that at the time 
Germany launched World War I and again 
when she launched World War II, Germany 
had the most complete social and economic 
program of any nation in the world, with a 
universal social-security system that reached 
practically all the citizenry and a condition 
of practically full employment of her people. 
Considerations which led Germany to in- 
Stigate a war as an instrument of national 
policy were not the result of her people on 
either occasion being ill-housed,. ill-fed, or 
ill-clothed—and even on the political side 
the existence of an international bill of rights 
would not have affected the decisions of the 
German people. You will notice that I say 
the “German people” and not the “German 
leaders” for I think it can be demonstrated 
that a majority of the German people were 
as enthusiastic over the idea of war as were 
the German leaders. 

Therefore, in my opinion, we are not deal- 
ing with a proposal in this matter of a so- 
called international bill of rights that will 
assuredly contribute to world peace. We are 
dealing chiefly with a missionary spirit on 
the part of social and economic reformers 
who wish to establish throughout the world 
their social and economic ideas and in the 
process I believe we are risking—definitely 
risking, through United Nations’ interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of nations, so 
many international irritations and provoca- 
tions as to cause us to “stop, look, and lis- 
ten” and to consider whether at this par- 
ticular time there should be any attempt to 
force a so-called international bill of rights 
































































































program along the lines of the covenant «ng 
the declaration. 

I would not wish anyone to think that 
I, or American lawyers or their bar asso- 
ciations, are indifferent to the definition ang 
protection of the rights of human beings, 
It is one of the greatest and most impor- 
tant subjects that can engage the minds 
and efforts of men. We of the profession 
of law have given a large part of our lives 
to defending and protecting, before courts 
and administrative tribunals, the rights of 
persons and property against invasions by 
governments or groups—rights confirmed 
and vouchsafed by our own Bill of Rights. 
Without desire to invade, or to dictate as 
to the internal affairs and “domestic juris- 
diction” of other countries, we believe that 
peace, justice, and law in tie world would 
be promoted if the American, Canadian, and 
British ideals and practices of protecting 
basic human rights could ke made world- 
wide. But we do not favor the approval 
and acceptance of something which is based 
on the idea that individual rights are de- 
rived from governments or the Wnitee Na- 
tions and should consist largely of grants 
and »ounties from governments. We insist 
that the lawyers of North America should 
have an opportunity to study any proposal 
for an “international bill of rights” carefully 
before it is approved by any egency of our 
Government; we are opposed to anything 
that might be held to impair, or be a sub- 
st’ ute for, cur own cherished Bill of Rights, 
which protects the individual citizen against 
government and also in effect against arbi- 
trary majorities and against lawless unofficial 
groups 

Before proceeding to a detailed examina- 
tion of the covenant and the declaration 
and the revised declaration, I want to make 
a few general observations on the nature 
of the United Natious and the nature of a 
“bill of rights.” 

The United Nations is an organization ot 
soverci¢n states pledged to international 
cooperation. While there are statements in 
its Charter which refer to the “realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all,” the fact remains that it is an organiza- 
tion of states and that it operates on an 
international level with government meet- 
ing government. A bill of rights, on the 
other hand, has nothing to do directly with 
the relations between governments; it exists 
primarily to define the relations between a 
government or state and the individual 
citizens thereof; basically it relates to in- 
ternal affairs and not to international 
matters. 

In order to enforce the provisions of a 
bill of rights, the United Nations will have 
to interfere continually and minutely in the 
internal affairs of member nations. It will 
have to establish standards, and determine 
when and where those standards have been 
violated, and to take steps to correct or pun- 
ish such violations. 

No basic standard or system of human 
rights can be successfully imposed upon any 
nation by any other nation or group of 
nations or by any other cutsice source. 
Where such standards exist in the world 
today, they have developed as a natural ex- 
pression of the overwhelming weight of 
opinion of the local pcpulation. They have 
come from the people and not from the 
state. Having thus before us this historical 
background of the experience of single na- 
tions, it appears to be clear that to attempt 
to confer such rights by action of an in- 
ternational body will be pregnant, not with 
world order, but with disorder. 

Many sincere sponsors in the United States 
of an international bill of human rights con- 
template only the application of American 
standards to foreign nations. Yet it is the 
reverse which will likely be true. The United 
States is but one nation among many, and 
it is inevitable that foreign standards of in- 
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rerpretation of these rights will be applica- 
ble to the American people; obviously the 
rules Will be enforceable against the United 
crates as well as against other nations. Our 
Pill of Rights, as construed and applied for 
more than a century and a half, represents 
our peculiar concepts of justice and pro- 
priety. I sympathize with the desire to ex- 
tend the benefits of our Bill of Rights to 
other peoples; yet I am of the opinion that 
the reverse is not true and that the people 
of this country will emphatically not be 
willing to put our system to the hazard of 
ibjecting it to the interpretation of any 
international organization presently exist- 
ing 
It would appear that the action of the 
Commission in dividing its recommendations 
1 human rights into a covenant and a 
declaration, and having two separate docu- 
ments, was not only a feat of diplomacy but 
) something in the nature of salesman- 
ip. To have included in the covenant the 
nturesome social and economic provisions 
the declaration would have defeated ali 
chance of any nation, like the United States, 
bscribing to it, but failure to have made 
me pronouncement of these broad social 
and economic declarations would not have 
tusied the views of the socialistic and 
communistic governments. It is apparent 
that it was not only a compromise of views 
in connection with the issuance of two sepa- 
rate documents, but an examination of the 
convenant shows that it is not a bill of 
rights as understood by the American peo- 
ple. The covenant itself, in many of its 
afirmative provisions and by reason of its 
1issions and nebulous language, is also a 
compromise. 


ANALYSIS OF THE COVENANT 


The basic theory wd language of a bill 
of rights as heretofoie recognized by Amer- 
icans is to impose a restraint upon govern- 
ment from denying to the citizens certain 
basic rights and hence the provisions in our 
own Bill of Rights are nearly all couched in 
the negative; for example, “Congress shall 
make no law” etc.; “The right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed”; “No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered,” etc. 

In the covenant a general affirmative duty 
is first placed upon every state to insure cer- 
tain so-called rights and freedoms (article 
2): then follow certain more or less specific 
restraints upon the member states. Later, as 
in articles 16, 17, 18, and 19, affirmative an- 
nouncements of rights again appear. The 
difference between the affirmative and nega- 
tive approach is that affirmations in broad 
general terms are not only more susceptible 
to a loose and expanding interpretation than 
specific negative restraints, but there is also 
a difference in the problem of enforcement 
in that to compel action is always more 
delicate and difficult than to restrain action. 

The Department of State issued a brochure 
entitled “An International Bill of Human 
Rights.” The words “bill of rights” intro- 
duced into this title would seem to be a word 
of salesmanship in that the American public 
has for several generations believed in the 
virtue of a bill of rights. It is a misnomer 
to call even the covenant a bill of rights, for 
as the brochure itself points out, the cove- 
nant does not pretend to include or protect 
many rights that our own Bill of Rights se- 
cures, namely, such elementary rights as 
ownership of property and free participation 
in government. 

One of the most fundamental rights pro- 
tected by our American form of government, 
that of private ownership of property, hes 
been omitted. The State Department says 
the reason for this is that the beginning 
must be relatively mocest; that nations will 
not be willing to enter into a covenant which 
contains rights whose definitions vary con- 
siderably in different countries. This is a 
rather inadequate, but revealing explana- 


tion. The true explanation doubtless is 
that many of the member states do not be- 
lieve in the ownership of private property, 
but under our concept of freedom, no man 
can be truly free who lacks the right to own 
property and to participate in government, 
neither of which rights are included in the 
covenant. Perhaps in this connection one 
might properly quote from a speech of Sena- 
tor Borah, who was himself classed not as a 
conservative but as a liberal: 

“And what are these property rights which 
are guaranteed and made safe by the Consti- 
tution? What an inseparable part are they 
of human rights? Is not the right to ac- 
quire, Own, and enjoy property a part of 
human rights? Is there any such thing as 
personal liberty without it? There is a very 
large portion of the human family at this 
time who will tell you that liberty, family 
happiness, and contentment were all lost in 
the self-same hour that they lost the right 
to acquire property and to be secure in its 
enjoyment. The framers were wise enough 
to know and brave enough to declare that 
when you have made property rights secure, 
you have contributed incalculably to human 
rights and to human liberty.” 

Yet our State Department, in excusing the 
omission from the covenant of the right to 
own property, says that the beginning with 
respect to an international bill of rights 
must be relatively mcdest. 

It is also said by the State Department that 
the proposal for implementation of the cove- 
nant through an international court on hu- 
man relations not having been included in 
the present covenant is not now a matter for 
consideration. But an examination of arti- 
cle .. makes one wonder whether, if ratified 
by the United States, we may not be com- 
mitting ourselves, morally if not legally, to 
the creation of some such court, for it is pro- 
vided in subparagraphs (c) and (d) that 
“any person whose rights or freedoms are 
violated shall have an effective remedy, not- 
withstanding that the violation has been 
committed by persons acting in an Oficial 
capacity”; and that “such remedies shall be 
enforceable by a judiciary whose independ- 
ence is secured.” Even without this direct 
reference and commitment regarding a new 
independent judiciary for enforcement, there 
would be considerable danger in this country 
first adopting the covenant and then waiting 
to see how the other nations proposed to have 
it implemented for enforcement. Subpara- 
graph (e) implies that the police and execu- 
tive officers of the United States and of each 
member nation would have to act as the en- 
forcement officers of such an international 
court. 

The broad language of article 2 is far reach- 
ing and indicates that it may be an opening 
wedge for all sorts of future enlargements 
both of substantive and procedural rights. 
For example, as to substantive rights, no one 
can know with certainty what enlargements 
by interpretation may result from such gen- 
eral language as appears in article 1 and in 
article 2, subparagraph (b) which assures to 
every person in the world such “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms as conform with 
the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations.” I am aware that this lat- 
ter phrase appears in the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, drafted in 
connection with the United Nations Charter, 
but does anyone know what the phrase 
means? This phrase is without possibility of 
present definition. Who are the “civilized 
nations” and what are “the general prin- 
ciples of law” recognized by as many as a 
ha'f dozen nations? Doubtless a scrutiny 
of the laws of all nations which may be asked 
to sign the covenant would reveal that very 
few had recognized all of the rights and free- 
doms founded on the general principles of 
law recognized by cuch a nation as the United 
States. As already pointed out, certain very 
important basic rights recognized by some of 
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the civilized nations are entirely omitted 
from the covenant. 

Article 3 requires the nations to supply 
explanations to the United Nations as to the 
manner in which their laws give effect to the 
covenant. Complying with requests for ex- 
planations may not only in itself become 
burdensome and irritating because it pri- 
nerily concerns domestic affairs. But if the 
purpose of the provision is to attain some 
degree of uniformity among nations, we may 
be told, if the Communist and dictator na- 
tions muster a majority at any time in the 
United Nations, “You must enforce freedom 
our way,” or we may be cailed upon by force 
of arms to compel the Communist and dic- 
tator nations to enforce cur notions of free- 
dom. The article provides no machinery for 
investigation by the General Assembly itself, 
and obviously the explanation of many na- 
tions with whom we are acquainted would 
not be worth the paper it was written on 
and would be meaningless unless backed up 
by an impartial investigation. All of which 
further demonstrates the stalemates and irri- 
tations that will be engendered by the United 
Nations attempting to concern itself with the 
internal and domestic affairs of individual 
nations. 

In the case of a federal government like 
our own, our Government could be called 
upon to furnish all sorts of reports and ex- 
planations not only of its own conduct but 
the conduct of every other unit of govern- 
ment, such as States, counties, and cities. 
Under our form of government, the various 
local units have a certain independence and 
latitude in the making of local laws and ordi- 
nances. Consider for a moment the matter 
that arises later under article 11, subpara- 
graph 1, guaranteeing free choice of resi- 
dence. There is a considerable body of law 
in this country, differing in certain States, 
but which generally recognizes as proper, and 
and which a large proportion, perhaps a ma- 
jority of the people, recognize as proper, that 
owners of property may, by agreement or 
grant, restrict the occupancy of certain areas, 
and such agreements or grants generally en- 
hance the value of the land involved in the 
same way as other forms of planning or pro- 
cedure with respect to land. The United 
States Supreme Court in a recent case has 
held that a State or State courts may not 
under the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution enforce such restrictions with 
respect to residence on land but that such 
restrictions are not un-Constitutional insofar 
as observed by parties voluntarily. Even in 
the light of the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion the United States Government should 
not subscribe to setting aside what has been 
long established and recognized as a proper 
restriction with respect, at least, to limited 
areas of property. Even in spite of the 
present Supreme Court decision a very larce 
section of the population will doubtless con- 
tinue to favor such covenants, and perhaps 
in due course achieve a change or modifica- 
tion in the recent adverse decision by the 
present Supreme Court. 

Consider the innumerable explanations 
which might be called for ir connection with 
Fair Employment Practices Acts. What a 
field day Russia would have demanding ex- 
planations for all alleged instances fur- 
nished her by Communists in this country 
of alleged infractions of such acts, or for 
that matter of the failure to have such acts— 
for the covenant itself, article 20, provides 
that there shall be no discrimination on ac- 
count of “race (which includes color), sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, 
property status, or national or social origin.” 

The requesting and giving of innumerable 
explanations on matters which the people 
will view as domestic, and in many instances 
local issues, depending upon the character of 
the population, will likely result in constant 
irritations. 
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Ve may well ask: What becomes of the 
principle embodied very early in the United 
Nations Charter, article 2, subparagraph 7, 
Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall 
require the members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter’’? 
Is the violation of this principle to be 
brought about through the back door of the 
provisions of an international bill of rights? 

t 1 of article 4 reads: “In time of 
war or other public emergency, a state may 
measures derogating from its obliga- 
under article 2 above to the extent 
tly limited by the exigencies of the sit- 
uation.” Who is to be the judge of the 
exigencies of the situation? Article 4 affords 

basis for further dissension among nations 
us to what extent the exigencies of the sit- 
uation in war or emergency justify deroga- 
general obligations under ar- 
ave been in almost constant 
‘rgency of one kind or another 
ergency Relief Act of 1933, under 
ident by Executive order pro- 
imerous emergency orders, in- 
that limited our right of private 

yperty by muiking it unlawful 

for private citizens to own gold. There was 





tions 





€ 














di nent among our own citizens wheth- 
er th tion was justified. If the decision 
were to other nations, disagreement on 
international scale, or even war, could 
C eivably have resulted. At any rate it 
v 1 matter for us to decide by our own 
processes without interference by other na- 
Even after our many years of national 
em enc many of us are not sure what it 
take t constitute am emergency. There 
would be endless dispute and dissension 
n the nati as to what derogations of 
freedom are justified by different types of 
en 

Article 5 ! to do with deprivation of life 
and need n l > concern Us. 

Article 6 read “It shall be unlawful to 
subject any per to any form of physical 
mutilation or medical or scientific experi- 
ment n i ; will.” This would ap- 
pear at first-hand to be entirely appropriate 


or any “bill of rights,” but a critical con- 
that it 





sidera n immediately discloses 

would constitute a definite interference with 

domestic law and policy. If it became the 
ipreme law of the land by virtue of the 





dopti ym of the covenant as a treaty, our 


various States would be prevented from pass- 
ing laws or enforcing existing laws relating 
to s matters as compulsory vaccination, 





sterilization of the insane, treatment of sex- 
ual psychopaths, and the like, either on the 
und that they constitute physical muti- 
that the treatment is in the experi- 
mental stage. Sterilization of the criminally 
insane should be properly left open for states 
tions to decide for themselves upon 
the basis of population, the number of the 


lation or 


crimin ane, etc. 
Arti ed not concern us at this time. 
Art milar in purpose to the thir- 





teenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, but under this article as 
Grawn in the covenant there will arise grave 
opinion as to what calamities 


justify forced labor. For 


differences of 


and emergencies 


example, would the emergency of a national 
railroad strike affecting the well-being of the 
Nation be sufficient justification for compul- 


y labor under subparagraph 3 (hb)? 
, ] bparagraph 2, provides that no 


pe n shall be deprived of liberty except in 

the specific cases itemized in subparagraphs 

(a) to ), inclusive. The exceptions listed 
y 7 ha Yn 


propriate, but listing these 
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exct ns may exclude other exceptions that 
sh da be included, for example, the deten- 
ym or isolation of persons having con- 


Subparagraph 5 provides for compensation 
in the case of unlawful arrest, but does not 
say who shall be liable for such compensa- 
tion. It leaves the question wide open as to 
whether the state or only the individual in- 
volved shall respond in damages; nor is any 
standard set for the measures of such com- 
pensation—that is, whether it is compensa- 
tory or punitive or both. 

Article 10: The language of this article 
may easily be construed as preventing im- 
prisonment for contempt of court if the mat- 
ter in litigation arises out of the breach of 
a contractual obligation. The provision 
would also nullify the effectiveness of de- 
crees for specific performance in cases where 
such decrees are entirely just and proper 
under our law. 

Article 11 provides for “liberty of move- 
ment and free choice of residence.” The lat- 
ter phrase would ban agreements and grants 
restricting who may reside in certain areas. 
Liberty of movement may include the right 
to trespass on private property particularly, 
since there is no protection in the covenant 
of private property or its exclusive owner- 
ship. Also “liberty of movement” might be 
used to justify unrestricted picketing. 

Article 12 reads: “No alien legally admit- 
ted to the territory of a state shall be arbi- 
trarily expelled therefrom.” This may raise 
considerable difliculty.for a country like the 
United States where foreign visitors are more 
or less freely admitted in the first instance 
on mere visitors’ visas. 

A foreign nation might contend that we 
had acted arbitrarily in expelling or deport- 
ing their spies or Communist agents or other 
subversive individuals. What alien shall be 
permitted to remain in a country should be 
a matter for that country to decide. On the 
other hand, this article is so indefinite with 
respect to the meaning of “arbitrarily ex- 
pelled” as to be practically meaningless. The 
finding of a commission or government official 
might be deemed to be arbitrary or not to be 
arbitrary, depending on the country involved. 

Article 13 provides that “every person is 
entitled to a fair hearing before an independ- 
ent and impartial tribunal and to the aid of 
a qualified representative of his own choice.” 
This is appropriate as far as it goes but it is 
inadequate. Additional safeguards should be 
that criminal trials be held in the district (or 
locality) where the crime is committed, that 
the accused shall not be compelled to be a 
witness against himself, that he be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation, 
that he be confronted with the witnesses 
against him, that he have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor and that 
excessive bail shall not be required 

Article 14, subparagraph 2, again refers to 
“the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations,” a term so indefinite and 
meaningless at the present time as to render 
the whole article without effect. No one can 
tell which nations are referred to or how 
many of the so-called civilized nations must 
recognize a principle of law to make it con- 
trolling. 

While in subparagraph 1 attempt is made 
to preserve the principle that no one shall be 
convicted under ex post facto laws, in sub- 
paragraph 2 the broad and general language 
(obviously to save the Nuremberg trials) 
would seem to undo many of the safeguards 
provided in the language of subparagraph 1. 

Article 15 reads: “No person shall be de- 
prived of his juridical personality.”” What is 
the meaning of “juridical personality”? Does 
it mean merely that individuals shall have 
such status as entitles them to access to 
the courts, or is it designed to prohibit the 
bill of attainder, or is it to be used to im- 
plement article 12 and give aliens a standing 
which they otherwise might not have? 

Article 16: All of the rights given by sub- 
paragraphs 1 and 2 are limited by subpara- 
graph 3, one important limitation being 


_ way by the dictator nations. 
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“morals”. 
article refer to the morals of the world, or 
of the individual nation, or of the immediate 
community of the person involved? 
Subparagraph 1 provides that a person 
shall not be required to 1o any act which is 
contrary to his religious belief and its ob. 


based upon public Does the 


servance. What about the Doukhobors who 
do not like to wear clothes, or the Mormons 
who insisted that polygamy was a part of 
their religious belief and observance? In 
many Moslem countries it is neither contrary 
to law nor to morals to practice polygamy, 

Our time here does not permit a further 
analysis of the covenant, if we are to examine 
the declaration and the revised declaration 
to any extent on this occasion. To those of 
you who are sufficiently interested, I may say 
that you are entitled to secure copies of al} 
these documents for your own study by 
writing to the Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. The covenant and original draft 
of declaration were published in March 1948 
issue of the ABA Journal. 


THE DECLARATION 


The language of the first draft of the dec- 
laration was in many respects so vague and 
general that it could be interpreted by the 
freedom-loving nations one way and another 
For example, 
the right to own property stated in article 14 
of the declaration was limited to ownership 
“in conformity with the laws of the state in 
which such propery is located.” In Russia, 
of course, this meant owrership by the state 
in many instances with some right of user in 
common with other citizens. 

For present purposes the following other 
examples of vagueness and generality are 
sufficient: 

Article 1 says that all men shall act toward 
one another “like brothers.” What legal or 
precise interpretation can be given to sucha 
phrase? Cain and Abel, and Jacob and Esau, 
were brothers. 

Article 2 speaks of “the just requirements 
of the democratic state.” The word “demo- 
cratic” has been overworked in this country 
which was intended to be a republic. The 
word “‘democratic” apparently means almost 
anything the speaker has in mind when used 
with reference to the rest of the world. 

Article 7 contains a phrase which is novel 
when it requires that trials must give the de- 
fendant “all guaranties necessary to his de- 
fense.” The language is too general to have 
any real meaning. 

Subparagraphs 1 and 2 of article 7, like 
article 14 of the covenant, attempt to pre- 
serve the principle that no one shall be con- 
victed under ex post facto 'aws, but in sub- 
paragraph 2 the broad and general language 
(again to save the Nuremberg trials) seems 
to undo many of the safeguards provided in 
the language of subparagraph 1. 

Article 11 obviously appears to be aimed at 
a relaxation of immigration laws. It is ob- 
vious that this country would be the place 
of asylum chosen by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of persons seeking refuge. Americans 
generally would be opposed to anything that 
would restrict their control over admission 
of immigrants. 

Articles 22 to 30 undertake in general terms 
to impose a world-wide social and economic 
program and to require every nation to havea 
paternalistic and welfare type of government. 
These articles do not set forth human rights 
to be protected from government oppression, 
but they impose affirmative obligations on 
each state to adopt legislation promoting a 
general-welfare type of government (a 
universal Beveridge plan), and by reason of 
article 33, any state or person would be pre- 
vented from engaging in any activity (includ- 
ing freedom of speech) aimed at changing 
the social and economic structure of the wel- 
fare government once established. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection to note that the 








declaration contained no provision for its 
ever being amended. 


THE REVISED DECLARATION 


The present revision of the declaration dis- 
closes as did the preceding declaration, that 
the drafters have very little appreciation of 
the historical fact that the basic purpose of 
« bill of rights is to protect the individual 
citizen from the encroachments of his own 
government and leave him as free as possible 
to work out his social and economic destiny 

ording to his own talents and desserts. 

> first 19 articles of the revised draft con- 
itute an attempt to follow the traditional 
pattern of a bill of rights, but the provisions 
phrased in such vague and general terms 
to be incapable of legal definition and 
easily capable of different interpretation by 
» peoples of different political backgrounds. 
litarian governments will not read or 
rpret these 19 articles in the same man- 

r as we Understand them. 
The latter articles, 20 to 27, inclusive, con- 
itute an agreement to adopt the New 
Deal on an international scale by committing 
the member nations to a paternalistic form 
vernment which would attempt to care 
all the daily needs of the citizen, and 
inimize the incentive for individual in- 
itiative and progress. These latter articles 
do not pretend to limit the powers of gov- 
ernment, but on the contrary, impose 

-called economic and social duties upon 
covernment—the fulfillment of which will 
require a planned economy and a con- 

1: by government of individual action. 
This program, if adopted and approved by 
e member nations, will promote state 
ialism, if not communism, throughout the 
rid. There is, therefore, the same incon- 
tency between the first portion and the 
ist portion of the revised declaration as 
ere was in the original declaration, the first 
tion attempting to deal with the protec- 

n of rights and freedoms as against gov- 
ernment, whereas the implementation of the 

tter portion will tend to cast the peoples 
of the world into a common social and eco- 
nomic mold within which everything is to be 

upplied by a paternalistic government upon 
equalized basis and, to a large extent, 
regardless of individual effort. 

The revised draft has been advertised as 

rter and as an improvement. It is shorter 
but an analysis discloses a rearrangement 

d change of wording but no real net im- 

provement, 
Article 1 is the same as article 1 of the 
evious draft except that people are en- 
joined to act toward one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood instead of like brothers. 
In making this change the Commission has 
accepted the fact that brothers sometimes 
quarrel, This provision regarding brother- 
hocd, however phrased, is too vague to satisfy 
our concept of a bill of rights of imposing 
actual restraints on government. 

Article 2 is the same 4s article 3 (1) of the 
previous draft, that everyone is entitled to 
the rights and freedoms set forth in the 
declaration without distinction as to race, 
color, sex, religion, etc. 

Article 3 is the same as article 4 of the 
previous draft. It recognizes the right to 
life, liberty, and security of person, but 
does not recognize as coequal with these 
rights the right to own property and be 
secure in its enjoyment. 

Later, in article 15, the right to own 
property alone as well as in an association 
with others as stated, and this is an im- 
provement on article 14 of the original 
draft—but in neither draft is there any pro- 
tection against the expropriation of private 
property without due process and just com- 
pensation. 

Article 4 is comparable to article 8 and 
article 7 (3) in the previous draft. 

Article 5, providing that everyone has the 
5 to recognition as a person before the 
law, is found in article 12 of the previous 
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draft, but the right to enjoyment of funda- 
mental civil rights found in article 12 of the 
previous draft for some unkown reason is 
omitted in the revised draft. 

Article 6 of the revised draft is similar to 
article 3 (2) of the previous draft. 

Article 7 of the revised draft is similar to 
article 5 of the previous draft, in that it 
prohibits arbitrary arrest and detention. In 
the previous draft provision was made against 
deprivation of personal liberty, except in 
cases prescribed by law and aftcr due prccess, 
and for immediate judicial determination of 
the legality of any detention, and trial within 
a reasoneble time. The previous draft af- 
forded better safeguards. 

Article 8 of the revised draft is an abbre- 
viation of article 6 of the previous draft, 
providing for trials of criminal charges. The 
revised draft omits the provision for aid by 
a qualified representative of the accused’s 
choice. Here again the previous draft af- 
forded better safeguards, though these were 
also inadequate. 

Article 9 is comparable to article 7 (1) of 
the previous draft. The provision that the 
accused shall be given all guaranties nects- 
sary for his defense seems to be too vague 
for practical application. The provision 
found in the previous draft, that the accused 
shall not be liable to any greater punish- 
ment then that prescribed for such cffense 
by law in force at the time the offense was 
committed, is omitted from the revised draf 
This provision should be restored else there 
is no protection agai st ex post facto laws. 
By omitting this provision the commission 
cleverly avoided the necessity of trying to 
save the Nuremberg trials and hence para- 
graph 2 of article 7 of the previcus draft, 
which was apparently included to uphold the 
war crimes trials, is not found in the revised 
draft 

Article 10 is comparable to article 9 of the 
previous draf 

Article 11 of the revised draft provides for 
freedom of movement and of residence within 
the borders of each state and the right to 
leave any country. These rights were ex- 
pressed in article 10 of the previcus draft 
but made cubject to general laws not con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter, adopted for reasons 
of security or in the general interest. The 
previous draft also contained a_ provision 
that individuals have the right to acquire the 
nationality of any country willing to grant it. 
This provision is expressed somewhat dif- 
ferently in article 13 of tiie revised draft, 
which provides that no one shall be arbi- 
trarily deprived of nationality or denied the 
right to change his nationality. The previous 
draft went further, in article 15, by placing 
persons who do not enjoy the protection of 
any government under the protection of the 
United Nations. 

Article 12 of the revised draft, similar to 
article 11 of the previous draft, provides that 
everyone has the 1 ght to seek and be granted, 
in other countries, asylum from persecution. 
This provision, if respected in the United 
States, would appear to nullify immigration 
laws and open the gates wide to anyone 
claiming persecution. Certainly the ma- 
jority of Americans will not favor unre- 
stricted immigration or the making of this 
country an unrestricted asylum for the per- 
secuted from all over the world. 

There is not time to deal specifically with 
all the remaining articles. They are in one 
way or another a revampir 4 of various pro- 
visions in the previous draft. But I do want 
to comment on two or three of the remaining 
articles. 

Article 20 is comparable to article 26 of the 
previous draft and contemplates again world- 
wide adoption of the New Deal. 

Article 21 incorporates the provisions of 
articles 23 and 24 of the previous draft, giv- 
ing everyone the right to work under favor- 
able conditions, the right to equal pay for 
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equal work and the right to join trade- 
unions. In the previous draft the right to 
pay was at least based upon and measured by 
ability and skill. 

Article 22 combines the ideals expressed in 
articles 25 and 26 of the previous draft and 
gives everyone the right to enjoy a high 
standard of living, including food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care supplied by a 
paternalistic government; and, under article 
24, everyone is given the right to rest and 
leisure. There is no indication in the decla- 
ration how this ideal existence is to be 
financed in the even everyone takes advan- 
tage of the provisions of these articles 

Article 26 provides that everyone is en- 

titled to a good social and intern ational or- 

der. It is a wonderful idea, but it will take 
more than a deciaration by the United Na- 
tions to settie the conflicts between the total- 
itarian states and the rest of the world, and 
to restore international order. 

Article 28 is the same as article 33 of the 
previous draft and is a general provision that 
nothing in the declaration s! 
any state or person may engage in any ac- 
tivity aimed at the destruction of any of the 


all imply that 


rights and freedoms described therein Does 
this mean that every state and person vw 

be prevented from engiging in any activity 
(inelvding freedom cf speech) aimed at 
changing the social and economic structure 
of the welfare government once established? 
It is significant in this connection to note 
the revised declaration also contains no pro- 


vision for amendment. 


As pointed out, it is not contemplated that 


the revised declaration will require ratifi- 
cation by the member nations according to 
their respective constitutional! processe In 
the United States the President could accept 
the declaration without any action by the 


Congress as a whole or even bv 
Doubtless any nation that accepts it or even 
votes for it in the Assembly will be expected 
to live up to it and enforce it and may later 
find itself in the difficulty of being asked and 
expected to ratify a convenant containing 
similar provisions for the p 
welfare type of government. For as a part 
of the program of the Commissiotr is still 
contemplated that measures or mac ‘hin ery for 
implementation will be set up and that in ‘due 
course a revised covenant will be proposed for 
ratification as a convention to give it the 
force of law. “he chairman of the Com- 
mission, Mrs. Roosevelt, substantially 
nounces the program in the July 1948 issue of 
the United Nations Bulletin at page 521 

In order that there may be a fair disclosure 
to the American people of the provisions and 
purposes of the so-Called International Bill 
of oo ac represented by the a mvenant 
on Human Rights and the decl iol nd 
ris “a “dec! aration now pending before tl 
General Assembly, I have conc lud i to 
the Board of Governors of the American Bar 
Association for authority, under the spons 
ship of the Committee on Peace and I 


the Senate 


so an- 





through United Nations, to condi at | 

10 regional conferences throu oh ut ! 
United States, as soon as the preparatory 
work can be done and arrangements made, 
develop and secure a consensus to aid in dis- 


closing to the American people the t 
ture and character of the program Iam ad- 
vised that the Canadian Bar Association pro- 
poses to call similar regional conferences 

The Director of the Division of Human 
Rights of the United Nations, Mr. John P 
Humphrey, in an article in the J 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, himself ad- 
mits that what the Commission is now pro- 
posing constitutes an intervention in mat- 
ters “within the domestic jurisdiction” of 
the member states. He exposes the whole 
revolutionary nature of the program by 
boldly stating: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 


u na- 
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are largely a matter of relationships between 
the state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally re- 
garded as being within the domestic juris- 
diction of states. What is now being pro- 
posed is, in effect, the creation of some kind 
of supernational supervision of this rela- 
tionship between the state and its citizens.” 

Such a program will necessarily produce 
inevitable conflicts with local law and the 
internal social and economic conditions in 
the member nations. These conflicts (even 
though only matters of interpretation) will 
likely result in continuous international irri- 
tations and provocations. 

Moreover, the proposal has serious impli- 
cations with respect to our form of govern- 
ment. In the United States laws affecting 
the citizens’ life, liberty, and property are 
passed by established agencies of represent- 
vernment, to wit: by the Senate 





and House of Representatives or by the State 
legisiature, whereas the proposal involved 
in an “International Bill of Rights” is that 
by i through the use of a treaty, or even 
VW hat, and simply by and through an 
ac 1 of a declaration by the United Na- 
t embly and approval by the Presi- 
dent and State Department, the fundamental 
? s and liberties of the citizens of this 
c ry d their definition would be de- 
clared, and in effect legislated for them, 
\ their having any voice about it, 
either by tl own votes or through the votes 
of their duly ¢ ted representatives. This 
i dangerous, far-reaching, and revolution- 


» processes of constitutional 
the importance of which seems 


to 1 overlooked, in spite of the fact 
that the revolutionary character of the pro- 
} ] been openly admitted by the pro- 
ponents of the program including the Di- 
re r of the Division of Human Rights him- 


CONCLUSIONS 





It is the Immediate and important duty of 
lawyer study and analyze, before it is too 
late, these proposals for “an International 
Bill ot Rights’ and their anticipated imple- 
I I w World Court on Human 
Re and explain to the American peo- 
ple the revolutionary nature of the proposals 
and the d erous implications with respect 
to our 1 of government. Let the Ameri- 
can people then decide and make known to 


and the State Department 
or any pro- 

tional bill of rights, 
by the way a 





approve the present 
intern 


gram for an 
Humphrey 
inguished Canadian, s 
) *’ and involves “the creation of 

supernational supervision” of 


dis- 
ays is “revolutionary 


itionship of a state to its own citizens. 





Looking Back at 10 Years in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
CF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 10- 
vear period beginning in 1939 and ending 
this week has been one of the most cru- 
cial in world history. European civiliza- 
tion as we knew it has been shattered. 
The process of governmental change 
ushered in by the First World War has 
been shifted from an emphasis upon the 
republican form to new forms modeled in 
the image of socialism. France, Italy, 
and Great Britain, the “strong” states 


of western Europe, have become, unwill- 
ingly, temporarily dependent upon Uncle 
Sam. In Asia the political situation has 
deteriorated incredibly since the days 
when Sun Yat-sen first unfurled the 
banner of republicanism in China. Here 
at home we have not escaped the tre- 
mendous impact of the European war 
and its aftermath of world chaos. 
Whatever else it may become, the first 
half of the twentieth century is already 
marked for the historian’s pen as one of 
the decisive eras of world history. In 
the last decade alone the improvement of 
air transport, the perfection of radar, 
and the discovery of nuclear fission have 
portended a new world of incredible pos- 
sibilities. Television, low-cost. aviation 
for private use, are right around the 
corner—if we can establish peace. 
Looking back at these past 10 years as 
a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives, it is my conviction that 
we are on the verge of the most momen- 
tous decisions in world affairs. Itis fan- 
tastic to think that any responsible pub- 
lic officials anywhere should even think 
in terms of another war. All of the men 
and women in every land on the globe 
are appalled at the very thought of war; 
it must not happen. We must not per- 
mit our statesmen or the statesmen of 
any other country to blunder into an 
atomic conflict. This must be our pri- 
mary concern in the years ahead— 
strength at home and peace abroad. 





Great Need for Solidarity and Friendship 
Among Nations of Western Hemi- 
sphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ZON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on this occasion, I bid my many 
friends in the House of Representatives 
farewell. 

For 6 years, it has been my privilege to 
be associated in the House of Represent- 
atives with men and women of the high- 
est quality from every section of our 
Nation. In taking leave of this associa- 
tion, it is with sadness that I must say 
adieu. I shall look forward to future 
personal associations with many of the 
friends that I have made on Capitol Hill. 

Before I leave the House of Represent- 
atives, I want to make one brief observa- 
tion. Weare now ina world torn by con- 
flict. Suspicion and fear prevail every- 
where. In our ardent desire to preserve 
peace in the world, we are lending every 
effort to aid the countries of Europe in 
their struggle for recovery. This, I be- 
lieve, is desirable and worth while. How- 
ever, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to the great need for solidarity and 
friendship among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I have just returned from a visit to 
Mexico. We have a friend in our neigh- 
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bor to the south; however, this friendly 
nation is having a tremendous economic 
struggle, and it seems to me that in our 
anxiety to help Europe we are neglecting 
a friend that might be needed in the very 
near future. 

President Miguel Aléman has extended 
a hand of cordiality to us. He has shown 
a sincere desire to cooperate in every 
way for a better relationship between 
Mexico and the United States of America. 
I trust that we will not neglect his hand 
extended in friendship but will grasp it 
and make the most of this spirit of co- 
operation. 

I especially want to congratulate 
President Aléman on appointing as the 
new Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States Don Rafael dela Colina. The new 
envoy to our country understands Ameri- 
can problems, and I Ixnow that he will 
help to foster a spirit of friendly rela- 
tions between these two Republics. 

At this particular time the economy of 
Mexico could be given a much needed im- 
petus if the United States would coop- 
erate with our friend to the south in 
developing her petroleum resources. 
Ifexico needs our dollars, and we need 
her petroleum. Time is of the essence in 
the development of this resource, not 
only for the salvation of the economy of 

fexico but for our own national defense. 

Often we have spoken of the good- 
neighbor policy with our friends in Latin 
America. Mexico leads among all the 
Latin-American countries. We can en- 
hance our good-neighbor policy among 
all the countries in Central and South 
America by helping Mexico develop her 
petroleum resources. For our future 
security there is great need for hemi- 
spheric solidarity. At this crucial mo- 
ment we should not neglect either 
Canada to the north or Mexico to the 
south. 

Although I must leave my duties in the 
greatest democratic pody on earth, I 
trust that my colleagues will carry on a 
spirit of friendship and good will among 
our neighbors to the north and south. 





Forty-six Years of Service by J. N. 
Heiskell Praised by Editor and 
Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to pay tribute to a man and to 
a newspaper which that man has built 
through 46 years of attention and effort 
into a powerful force for good in my 
native State of Arkansas. 

I refer to Mr. J. N. Heiskell and the 
Arkansas Gazette, the oldest newspaper 
west of the Mississippi River. Known 
affectionately as the Old Lady the 
Gazette wields a strong influence in all 
phases of Arkansas life and it has battled 
constantly to bring enlightenment and 
progress to the State. 
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Recently Editor and Publisher, the 
trade publication of the newspaper busi- 
ness, carried a well deserved tribute to 
Mr. Heiskell, and under leave to revise 
and extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include excerpts from this article in the 
RECORD: 

Arkansas, since the turn of the century, 
has done much to shake off its reputation 
as a hillbilly hang-out and establish itself as 
a State of balanced industry and agricul- 
ture. It is impossible to measure the part 
John Netherland Heiskell, 76, has played in 
that transformation. 

But as editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
since he and two others purchased it in 
1902, his voice has been heard often and 
strongly through his editoria. columns. 
Those editorials, until recently, often writ- 
ten in longhand, have needled a reluctant 
politician, chastised an irrespons¢ble corpo- 
ration, or spanked inefficient law enforce- 
ment officers whenever he thought Arkansas 
was losing anything because of the actions 
of anyone. 

By the same token, he has handed out 
praise and editorial cooperation to those per- 
sons and those institutions he believed were 
contributing to the State’s progress. 

One of his earliest series of criticisms was 
leveled against colorful and powerful Ar- 
kansas Gov. Jeff Davis, the only man to 
hold the State’s highest office for three terms 
and who Heiskell now says had the most 
powerful personality and best machine of 
any Arkansas politician during his lifetime. 

Heiskell’s blasts against Davis, begun soon 
after he came to the Gazette, were aroused 
because of Davis-sponsored State antitrust 
egislation which eventually caused all fire 

surance companies to leave the State. 
Heiskell insisted the laws were too stringent. 
His stand was upheld when subsequent mod- 
ifying legislation was enacted. 

But his final answer came in a unique 
way when the then Senator Davis died in 
office January 3, 1913. Governor Donaghey 
forthwith appointed Heiskell to fill the short, 
incomplete term from January 6 to 29. 
Heiskell is probably the only former United 
States Senatoi not now known by that title. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SENATE 


Although his Senate term was the second 
shortest in history, his combination maiden- 
farewell address achieved national notice. 
In it he revealed his editorial and personal 
philosophy. 

Referring to his constituents “dubbed with 
the uncouth terms of ‘redneck’ and ‘hill- 
billy,’” he said they are “the very founda- 
tion course of the strength of human so- 
ciety, who work at the trades of the country- 
side or cultivate small farms in the sweat 
of their own brows, whose greatest interests 
in this world are home, family, school, and 
their country.” 

“If these men are misled, the fault is not 
so much with them as with him who per- 
verts his talents and abuses his powers to 
play upon their honest hearts and open 
minds,” he said. 

* * * * * 


“]’LL BELIEVE IT IN THE GAZETTE” 


His insistence on accurate, detailed report- 
ing in his paper has led to the samewhat 
common saying in Arkansas (the Gazette has 
a State-wide circulation) that “I'll believe it 
when I see it in the Gazette.” 

The tall, lean, and scholarly Heiskell be- 
lieves a newspaper thrives on competition. 
His beiief in this is so strong that when he 
acquired the Little Rock afternoon paper, the 
Arkansas Democrat, some years ago, he 
quickly disposed of it and divorced the Ga- 
zette from any control. He does not even 
recall the date of the event now. 

He frowns on disinterested corporate con- 
trol of newspapers and has turned down sev- 
eral prospective buyers for his largely be- 


cause he has felt they will not give the paper 
the “soul” he believes it now has. He has 
described himself to his family as the “con- 
science” of the Gazette. 

Although reared in the old-school South, 
Heiskell indicated he did not intend to over- 
look the younger, more liberal tendency of 
the area when he hired Harry Ashmore as 
editor of the editorial page. Although Ash- 
more brought down the bitter ire of many 
wealthy and influential Arkansans when he 
become personally identified with the 
Gazette’s fight against the Giates’ Rights 
Democrats and for equal opportunities 
(within segregation) for Negroes, Heiskell 
has backed him completely. His faith in 
Ashmore was perhaps indicated when he re- 
cently named him executive editor. 


COMPLEMENTARY FORCES 


Heiskell and Ashmore are complementary 
editorial forces. They are often observed 
painstakingly going over each other’s edi- 
torials and the best in each, tempered by 
the influence of the other, is generally re- 
garded as the result. 

Heiskell’s office is unbelievably cluttered 
with studies on every facet of Arkansas and 
United States history. Hic wife once urged 
him to clean it up “because it’s positively 
unhealthy.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s why I died so young,” 
still-spry Heiskell is said to have replied. 

* * * * * 


Heiskell has been a newspaperman for 55 
years, having gone to work as a reporter in 
Knoxville, Tenn., following his graduation 
from the University of Tennessee. He pro- 
gressed through work as city editor of sev- 
eral southern dailies, to Louisville (Ky.) AP 
bureau chief and thence to the Gazette which 
he has edited for the past 4€ years. 





Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include within my 
remarks the address of Dr. L. J. Van 
Hecke, president of the Milwaukee 
County Medical Society, made by him 
on December 9, 1948, on the subject of 
socialized medicine: 


One year ago, sitting in this very room, 
I had two disturbing emotions. One was 
that some of my close friends, knowing me 
better than the rest, might have started a 
merciful filibuster from the floor, and might 
have made my election impossible. This 
obviously failed. The other was one of near 
horror at the prospect of what was being 
said from the platform coming true. The 
speaker, you will recall, painted a starry- 
eyed socialist’s view of what was almost 
certain to occur. The picture was made 
doubly gloomy by the almost credible man- 
ner of the speaker who almost confined him- 
self to a factual recital of what was taking 
place in other parts of the world. However, 
when he got down near to the position of 
saying we could deduce from what was in- 
terpreted as progress in Sweden and New 
Zealand what our course would likely be, 
he could not help saying, in effect, that we 
ought to go and do likewise. That talk 
hurt. Had he been brought here to tell us 
the worst? 

As the year progressed so did the political 
sceiiery here in America, and by the time 
of the AMA Convention in Chicago, the bigger 
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side-show in Philadelphia put on by the 
GOP was in full swing. Some of us, seek- 
ing relief from the heat in the cool, dark 
cellars, listened to the radio and felt 
strengthened in our belief that America must 
soon stop this headlong flight into socialism 

Perhaps my own little short regime in the 
Medical Society would be fraught with things 
hardly more serious than quarrels with other 
doctors—really never a bad sort of scrap. 
We doctors have always gone all out for in- 
tramural argument, knowing that this is al- 
most a certain way to progress. I have 
frequently warned nosey but well-meaning 
laymen not to be disturbed when doctors 
snarl at each other. We ought to undertake 
a public education campaign to assure others 
that all this is part of our great tradition 
of individualism. 

I mentioned individualism as the banner 
and code of ite physician. Pity—pity the 
practitioner ot England today—some of the 
world’s finest minds, traditionally nurtured 
on contest and scientific argument—left to 
decay in predigested orders from a Socialist 
government authority. The time is sure to 
come when an English doctor would look 
back on intraprofessional quarrels as a time 
of happy contentions, lost youth never more 
to be seen. 

It was from listening to a Mr. Elmo Roper 
that I became pleasantly narcotized into 
thinking that the coming year might even 
be an easy one. In this bland state I had 
about 50 million bedfellows, many of whom 
couldn’t even be stirred out of bed to get 
to the polls. I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the result was tragic—and yet— 
it may be the thing that brings us all to our 
damn senses. There’s nothing like clearing 
away the sum of confusion to confront your 
adversary in the stark light of unmodified 
opposition. We can do nothing but vigor- 
ously oppose the trend. There has to be 
someone to stand up and shout “You're a 
damned liar” at Oscar Ewing. It strikes 
me that in response to the Ewings, and other 
Socialists—aiming at pap feeding a nation 
into somnolence—aiming at something more 
sinister than even they realize, we have re- 
sorted too solidly to cold logic. It is ashame 
to think that there is a temptation to depart 
from the cold logical reasoning in which the 
physician is trained, and resort to some old 
fashioned tub-thumping. But our position 
in such matters is entirely too honestly un- 
glamorous. And how does it happen that 
the physician is forced to defend his very de- 
fense of health? What kind of perverted 
English language has got this thing around 
to the point where “health” sounds like 
something we are against? Such irrespon- 
sibility before recorded truth and history! 
The record of Americau medicine in its strug- 
gle to prolong human life is the most bril- 
liant star in the country’s flag. Haziness 
as to differentiating “health” and so-called 
health legislation is apparently intended 
to confuse the public into believing an un- 
truth—that we are a most unhealthy peo- 
ple—this is a patent, irresponsible lie, and 
the people who dish out this nonsense know 
it. 

In order to trifle with health, a person must 
demonstrate his responsibility. To trifle with 
the stock market one needs only to show his 
responsibility on a financial statement. Now 
who can trifle with health? Your neighbor 
who offers a prescription over the fence? The 
casuai acquaintance, the pseudo-scientist, 
the student nurse, the senior medic? It 
seems that everyone has that Samaritan 
quality until—until it comes to taking the 
blame for such a tragedy as a death. 

Don't these know-it-all people, who glibly 
speak of saving lives, know that they may 
very well, in the light of history, actually be 
responsible for many deaths? I can guaran- 
tee that under Government patronage medi- 
cine will decay and decline. The very well- 


being of our patients automatically wul decay 
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and decline as in Europe. For these reasons 
the powerfully influential public press ought, 
sincerely, to back the doctor in his now pa- 
thetically defensive position. The very basis 
of American freedom is at stake. Can you 
twist the kind of reasoning that Senator 
Murray dished out criticizing the AMA for 
seeking to fight his bill? If Murray had a 
grain of sense of responsibility for the flight 
into socialism that he started he would reach 
into his pocket and subscribe to the AMA 
fund 

I would like to ask who, in all honesty, can 
point to a Government agency, even with the 
advantage of never having to show a profit, 
which, in straight competition, could not be 
licked to a frazzle by free enterpise? Who 
thinks that the Government can even run 
an insurance agency? Only the other day 
on the radio it was announced that millions 
of insurance dollars will. be returned to vet- 
erans who have overpaid bacause the ex- 
perience tables that the Government agency 
has been working on were wased on material 
from the last century. 

In medicine, let us ask ourselves, who really 
brought the care of the war wounded up to 
date? Something was brought to the Army 
and Navy when they asked our fresh com- 
petitive minds to join them in solving some 
war problems. 

No! We will have nothing of Government 
control. We are opposed to the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingle affair and all similar Truman 
programs—but who are we? Here is where 
I think we may have gained by the November 
fiasco. It has been brought out crystal-clear 
that when we have opposed state medicine, 
as has often been said, it is not our own 
hides that we are worried about. All of a 
sudden, many people begin to fear socialism, 
Incidentally, we may as well bury the words 
“Democ ic Party.” The title is a fake and 
a subterfuge. Let me read the exact words 
of an editorial in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
directly after the November election: 

“The outstanding fact is that the American 
people, whether they consciously willed it 
so or not, have voted for socialism under an- 
other name. 

“Mr. Truman is not a professional Socialist 
himself 

“But the doctrines which he has advocated, 
and must be expected to advocate again, are 
Socialist doctrines. 

“Mr. Truman wants, 
socialized medicine. 

“Mr. Truman wants, 
Federal housing. 

“Mr. Truman wants, 
federalized education. 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, a 
Federal power industry. 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, 
Federal regional valley authorities, along 
the lines of the TVA, covering the entire 
country 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, 
Federal control of employment services. 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, 
the restoration of the Wagner Act which 
made labor a political pawn. 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, 
subsidized agriculture, which has proved its 
political efficacy. ; 

“Mr. Truman wants, and has advocated, 
Gemagogic taxation and punitive measures 
against productive free enterprise. 

“The sum total of it will be socialism. 

“And socialism, which is the blight of 
Europe, came to Europe in the same indirect 
way. 

“It was not the Socialists, but the im- 
perialist Bismarck, who introduced socialism 
into Germany. 

“It was not the Socialists, but the liberals 
under Asquith and Lloyd George, who put 
Great Britain on the road to socialism. 

“So it is the Democrats and not the Social- 
ists who have committed America to s0- 
cialism 

“We Americans have made our choice. 








and has advocated, 
and has advocated, 


and has advocated, 


“We might just as well recognize what we 
have chosen.” 

Does this show where we stand? And by 
the same token, can any physician hold in 
his heart sympathy toward other govern- 
mental controls? Herein lies the test of his 
sincerity with only one exception. The com- 
modity in which he deals is human life it- 
self. A pock on political grifters who will 
trifle with any man’s life—an incurable pock, 
and let them take the blame of the genera- 
tions to come; for unless the light prevails 
during the next 2 years, it may take 25 to 
discover our error. 

Then, Doctor, a pock be upon us if we have 
failed to get interested enough to oppose 
this thing with vigor. That little nap in 
November has to be paid for by staying wide 
awake for two more years. I say 2 years for 
this is the shortest possible time within 
which we can change the legislative body of 
our Government to one which is avowedly, 
traditionally American, and let us not be 
ashamed of our public efforts in this behalf. 

Help to keep ourselves and our charges— 
the well and the ill of this country—awake 
enough to throw the rascals out. Read all 
you can about the things that relate to Gov- 
ernment control so that when the time 
comes to give an answer our ranks will be 
solidly straight, our position will be clear 
and strong, that as we have fought all dis- 
ease we will fight this newer social one. 
And who thinks we are afraid? 








Report of Legislative Activity and Field 
Studies Made by Committee on Public 
Lands of the Eighticth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rrec- 
orD a history of legislative activity and 
field studies made by the Committee on 
Public Lands of the Eightieth Congress. 

The Committee on Public Lands, of 
which I am chairman, has been one of 
the most active committees of the Eighti- 
eth Congress. A total of 671 bills and 
resolutions was referred to the commit- 
tee for consideration. The committee 
and its various subcommittees held more 
than 325 hearings and meetings and 
favorably reported a total of 274 bills 
and resolutions, 223 of which were en- 
acted into law. 

Under the Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, six former legislative 
committees were consolidated into the 
present Committee on Public Lands. To 
facilitate action on the diverse and va- 
ried legislative matters within its juris- 
diction, the committee chairman ap- 
pointed five subcommittees, as follows: 

Subcommittee on Public Lands: Chair- 
man, Hon. FRANK A. BARRETT, of Wyo- 
ming; Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation: Chairman, Hon. RosBeErtT F. 
RocKwWELL, of Colorado; Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insuiar Possessions: 
Chairman, Hon. Frep L. CRAWFORD, of 
Michigan; Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining: Chairman, Hon. WILLIAM LEMKE, 
of North Dakota; and Subcommittee on 
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Indian Affairs: Chairman, Hon, Westry 
A. D’Ewanrt, of Montana. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act 
authorized the appointment of four pro. 
fessional staff members in addition to six 
clerical staff members. Because of the 
familiarity of the members of the com- 
mittee with problems involved under the 
committee’s jurisdiction, many of whom 
live in the geographic areas afiected, the 
chairman and the committee were of the 
unanimous opinion that except in spe- 
cial instances professional staff membeys 
would be of little value to the committee 
unless they undertook expensive field 
investigations. Such investigations 

yould have cost an additional amount 
equivalent to their salaries. plc 
ing an exceptionally well-qualified clerj- 
cal staff and one professional staff mem- 
ber—the latter, during 1948 only—ihe 
committee effected a saving of the tax- 
payers’ money in the amount of almost 
$175,000. In Keeping with the purpose 
and intent of the Reorganization Act, 
a vaca.cy was kept in the clerical staff 
for the entire Eightieth Congress for the 
ranking minority member. 

It was decided that instead of emplcy- 
ing the maximum staff, members of the 
committee personally would conduct 
field studies of the important problems 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Public Lands. To carry out this pro- 
gram, I requested and the House author- 
ized an appropriation of $25,000. 

uring the recess following the first 
session of the KEightieth Congress, 20 
hearings were conducted by the full com- 
mittee and the subcommittees in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Washington, Wyoming, 
Montana, Nevada, and Alaska. Further 
field investigations were made during the 
second session. Notwithstanding i‘: al- 
lowance of $25,030, the comnyittee ex- 
pended only $14,323.61—slightly more 
than one-half of the amount authorized 
and appropriated—for the payment of 
all costs, including stenographic tran- 
scripts of hearings in the field and mem- 
bers’ traveling expenses. 

The 671 measures referred to the Com- 


mittee on Public Lands during the 
Eightieth Congress were as follows: 
NN it aecstciceaa iced apeanpnaahieinarepandiiailiaaiiak 548 
House joint resolutions.._......-......~ 23 
I IE isi critics connie + 
NS aici cri coemeknmalacemeeae 89 
Senate joint resolutions............... 7 
CI clk a ii iat 671 


Of this total, 223 were enacted into 
law—185 public and 38 private laws. An 
additional 41 received favorable com- 
mittee action, with 22 pending in the 
House and 19 pending in the Senate on 
August 7, 1948, when the Eightieth Con- 
gress adjourned. Two House resolutions 
were also agreed to. 

One hundred and eighty-two bills were 
tabled by the committee or were not con- 
sidered because they were identical to 
other measures, were superseded for rea- 
sons of parliamentary procedure by 
Senate measures, or were revised and re- 
introduced as new bills. 

In addition to the bills and resolutions 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, nine House documents were sub- 
mitted to the committee for attention. 
One hundred and fifteen executive com- 
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munications, principally from Govern- 
ment department heads, as well as 118 
memorials and petitions from various 
sources, Were referred to the committee. 

The scope of the committee’s activities 
can best be noted from the following 
résumé of some of the major bills re- 
ported by each subcommittee. All of the 
hills described were approved by the full 
committee and were favorably reported 
to the House. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Two hundred and eighteen bills were 
referred to the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, which has jurisdiction over public 
lands generally, forest reserves and na- 
tional parks created from the public do- 
main, military parks and battlefields, na- 
tional cemeteries, and preservation of 
prehistoric ruins and objects of interest 
on the public domain. Among the bills 
considered and approved by this subcom- 
mittee during the Eightieth Congress 
were three of particular interest to vet- 
erans—H. R. 603, to amend an act of 
September 27, 1944, relating to credit for 
military or naval service in connection 
with certain homestead entries; H. R. 
4059, to provide for the settlement of cer- 
tain parts of Alaska by war veterans; 
and H. R. 5244, to amend an act entitled 
“£n act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World 
War II.” 

Eight measures approved by the sub- 
committee and full committee provided 
for the establishment of new national 
parks or monuments. These included the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Park in 
North Dakota, H. R. 731; Independence 
National Historical Park in Philadelphia, 
ka.. H. R. 5053: Pensacola National 
Monument, Fla., H. R. 3416; De Soto 
National Memorial, Fla., H. R. 4023; 
Saratoga National Historical Park, N. Y., 
H. R. 5822; Vancouver National Monu- 
ment, Wash., H. R. 5957; Francis Scott 
Key National Monument, District of Co- 
lumbia, House Joint Resolution 150; and 
Fort Sumter National Monument, S. C., 
Senate Joint Resolution 94. 

Another 19 measures provided for en- 
largement of existing national parks or 
recreational areas and facilitated the ad- 
ministration thereof. 

The Public Lands Committee, through 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands, de- 
voted considerable time to a study of 
problems in connection with our public 
domain lands and particularly to the 
question of proposed reduction in the 
number of livestock permitted to graze in 
the national forests. 

Extensive hearings were held on these 
matters in Washington, D. C., and 
throughout the Western States. The 
committee findings were reported to the 
House in Report No. 2456, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Eighty-five bills were referred to the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. The subcommittee made a 
careful study of the repayment provi- 
sions of the Federal reclamation laws 
and reported two bills embodying cer- 
tain amendments thereto. 


The subcommittee also reported bills 
expediting the completion of the All- 
American Canal in California, H. R. 3348, 
and the Deer Creek division of the Provo 
River project in Utah, S. 1990. Other 
bills reported by the subcommittee in- 
cluded measures facilitating the opera- 
tion of the Gila Federal Reclamation 
project in Arizona, S. 483; the Northport 
Irrigation District in Nebraska, H. R. 
6067; and the Carlsbad Federal reclama- 
tion project in New Mexico, S. 2286. 

The Committee on Public Lands, 
through its Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, reported two House 
resolutions important to the future of 
the West. Both were introduced by me. 
The first called for the initiation of in- 
vestigations looking to the provision of 
additional water for southern California 
and the Colorado River Basin, House 
Resolution 244, and the second author- 
ized studies by a joint board of Army, 
Navy, and Reclamation engineers to in- 
vestigate and report on the feasibility 
from the standpoint of national defense 
and other beneficial purposes of the con- 
servation of fresh water at the northerly 
end of San Francisco Bay, House Resolu- 
tion 618. Studies are now being made 
on this important matter under the au- 
thority of this latter resolution. 

Three new and important reclamation 
projects were authorized by the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
They were the Paonia project, Colorado, 
H. R. 3143; the Preston Bench project, 
Idaho, S. 1987; and the Kennewick di- 
vision cf the Yakima project, Washing- 
ton, H. R. 4954. 

The subcommittee very carefully in- 
vestigated and held hearings on the very 
important American River reclamation 
and conservation project in California, 
including the construction of the Folsom 
Dam. As a resu't of the testimony ad- 
duced in these hearings, I introduced 
new legislation, H. R. 7124, in the closing 
days of the Eightieth Congress to carry 
forward this important project. It is 
my purpose to reintroduce this legisla- 
tion in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Likewise, extensive hearings were held 
on the Solano project, California—H. R. 
5927—a project very vital to our national 
defense agencies on the Pacific coast. As 
a result of these hearings, carefully con- 
sidered legislation will be introduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress to solve this 
problem. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


The Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs had 93 bills and resolu- 
tions referred to it. No report of activi- 
ties of the Committee on Public Lands 
during the Eightieth Congress would be 
complete without inclusion of the impor- 
tant legislation affecting the Nation’s 
territorial and insular possessions. The 
full committee held lengthy hearings on 
the various bills providing statehood for 
Hawaii and unanimously reported H. R. 
49 to the House. The Subcommittee on 
Territorial and Insular Affairs approved 
statehood for Alaska legislation, H. R. 
5666, which was unanimously reported to 
the House by the full committee. 

Another important measure reported 
by this subcommittee was one enabling 
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the people of Puerto Rico to elect their 
governor. Heretofore the governor has 
been appointed by the President. In the 
1948 election, the Puerto Ricans for the 
first time in history elected their gov- 
ernor. The committee feels that this 
legislation offered a constructive example 
of democracy in action for other peoples 
of the world. 

This subcommittee also held extensive 
hearings on the subject of the economy 
of the Virgin Islands and reported a bill 
providing for the incorporation of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, thus afford- 
ing economic aid to the islands and des- 
ignated to make the Virgin Islands self- 
supporting. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINI?DG 


Fifty-eight bills and resolutions were 
referred to the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining. The subcommittee gave 
considerable attention to a thorough and 
careful study of the problems facing do- 
mestic producers of strategic and critical 
minerals and metals. Hearings were 
held over a period of many months on 
this exceedingly important matter. It 
was for this project that a technical staff 
member was employed. As a result of 
these hearings, two bills were reported 
to the House by the full Committee on 
Public Lands that were designed to stim- 
ulate the production and conservation of 
the important ores, metals, and minerals 
vitally needed in our national economy 
and our national defense program. Wit- 
nesses from both industry and Gcvern- 
ment testified before the subcommittee 
to tell of the problems involved in the 
Nation’s stock-piling plans for national 
defense. Particular emphasis was laid 
on the study of manganese, chromite, 
copper, tungsten, and mercury. The 
committee feels that these investigations 
have provided badly needed information 
on the Nation’s mineral resources, and 
urges that further studies on additional 
metals be made during the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
had 217 bills and resolutions referred to 
it. While most of these bills dealt with 
local situations facing the various Indian 
tribes and reservations throughout the 
country, they required a great deal of 
time and study for their proper consid- 
eration. All of the problems facing the 
Indians of the United States come under 
the jurisdiction of this subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Because of the serious situation exist- 
ing among the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
in Arizona and New Mexico, the commit- 
tee held hearings on the reservation. I 
introduced legislation authorizing an 
appropriation for the immediate relief 
of these Indians, H. R. 4627, which was 
not only favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands but which was 
enacted into law. As a result of this 
authorizing legislation an app opriation 
was made for the immediate relief of 
these Indians, and the subcommittee lat- 
er reported a measure designed to estab- 
lish a long-range program for the re- 
habilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Indians, H. R. 6620. 
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Dr. Martha May Elio 


EXTE! 


VSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
KON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPE 
Friday, December 31, 1948 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I include the fol- 
lowing article that appeared in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Post dated 1 Oc tober 24, 1948 


ENTATIVES 


to extend my remarks, 





WASHINGTON, D.C Oct ber 


23.— Whenever 


Congress sees a short, gray-haired woman in 

plain, dark coat and a hat of the soup-pot 
variety coming around the corner, their hands 
auton ( creep toward their pockets 
and they dig deep 

For Aunt Martha, as she is called around 
the pitol, is a gold-digge1 When she 
turns up’with that look of pleading in her 


f wn eyes and in that back-home voice 
tells them how badly the thousands of chil- 
1 the United States need aid and care— 
they're just dead ducks. 

[ mition of this unusual talent and 
specifically because she launched and 
> herculean emergency maternity 






and infant e program during the last war, 
“Aunt M ,”’ who is really Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot ociate chief of the Children’s Bu- 


reau, Will be given one of the highest honors 
in medicine on November 11 when the pres- 
entation of the Lasker Award will be made 
in Boston 

MILLIONS OF BABIES 

Because Dr. Eliot is better than Circe at 
putting the bee on the boys with a fast line 
of chatter and a lure all her own, more than 
1,500,000 servicemen’s wives had their babies, 
with Uncle Sam footing the bills, during 
World War II. 

Plump and motherly, her straight gray hair 
parted in the center and pulled back in an 
old-fashioned bun, Dr. Eliot does not look 
like the woman golfer type who usually heads 
up a Government agency. 

A quick glance at Dr. Eliot would convince 
anyone that she should be standing in a 
sunny Vermont kitchen in a crisp gingham 
apron happily stirring a kettle of preserves. 

There of the 4-H Club about her, 
f I picture Aunt Martha 
taking a pan of golden corn muffins out of 
he oven. Nothing, however, could be fur- 
om the truth. 

Dr. Eli t never goes near the stove if she 





always 


c help it, and she is much too busy at 57 
hopping planes all over the country, travel- 
ing through the most desolate oi rural areas 
to check on the huge Children’s Bureau pro- 
gram which has stretched its protecting arms 


into the most remote mountain-country set- 

















( ernment bigwigs have said of Dr. Eliot 
1 ! es fo! to battle for her thou- 
sands of children all over the Nation with 
tw h i i big pair of shears 

cut ists in Washing- 
ton i t 

GING 

“T su laughed Dr. Eliot, “that they’ll 
have 1 t ‘ tion Army bonnet on 
bet admit that I always 
arrive efor h the tambourine 
in my 1 ly begging.” 

Dr. I task of squeezing 
mone the lads on the Hill came in 
19; dal which 1e always 
rete E C4 I ‘rnity and 
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infant car 
Senate. 

They gave her $200,000. It was like offering 
a crust to a man who hadn't eaten for 2 weeks 
Dr. Eliot’s New England thrift and stretch-a- 
penny skill started the ball rolling with that 
pittance. 

Through the individual States she set up 
the skeleton of EMIC; then settling her hat 
on her head with a brisk pull, she marched 
down to the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, pleaded the pli tht of the serviceman’s 
wife who was bearing his child while her 
husband was overseas fighting for his coun- 
try so effectively that the Congressmen ear- 
: ed another $1,800,000 for EMIC without 


‘e program), came up before the 





felt a great surge of triumph,” Dr. Eliot 
admitted. 

Most typical of “Aunt Martha’s” battle 
with the budget is her paper-littered desk at 
the United States Children’s Bureau. Dr. 
Eliot says.she has no head for figures, but 
with Chief Katharine F. Lenroot she managed 
to extract $45,000,000 in 1945 for her EMIC 
program which was distributed throughout 
the States. 

SERVICE-MINDED FAMILY 

While all this campaigning for funds is 
conducted in a mild, lamb-like manner with 
Dr. Eliot’s steel-rimmed glasses quivering 
ever so slightly when she nodded her head 
in earnestness there were many times. when 
storm-warnings showed. 

When the welfare of sick children or of ex- 
pectant mothers was at stake, then Dr. Eliot 
became the cyclone, carefully controlled. 

“I used to have temper tantrums when I 
saw a child,” she twinkled. “Terrible ones! 
I have to be careful now or else—.” 

Undoubtedly Dr. Eliot inherited her con- 
cern for the welfare of helpless children from 
her distinguished father, Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, who was minister at the Bullfinch 
Place Church for many years. 

“He was minister-at-large to the people of 
Boston, it seemed,”’ Dr. Eliot remarked, ‘‘and 
we were all brought up in the tradition of 
service ” 

Dr. Martha’s brother, Frederick M. Eliot 
is president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in Boston, and her sister, Dr. Abigail 
Eliot of the Nursery Training School of Bos- 
ton, is one of the foremost authorities in the 
country on the education of preschool 
children. 

Brought up on West Cedar Street on Bea- 
con Hill, Dr. Eliot attended Radcliffe College 
received her medical training at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and served as house officer at 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

It was after her residency at St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital, however, that she first 
began seriously to consider going into pedi- 
atrics. 

Mulling the matter over with:-one of her 
closest friends, Dr. Alice Hamilton, she re- 
marked, “Dr. Henry Christian asked me why 
I didn’t go into the children’s field.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Dr. Eamilton re- 
plied. 

AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

Young Dr. Eliot proved so promising and 
carried out Dr. Christian’s bright prediction 
so ably that Dr. Edward A. Park, whom she 
met at Johns Hopkins and who was newly 
appointed chief of the pediatrics service at 
the New Haven Hospital, invited her to come 
there as Chief resident. 

“It was taxing,” Dr. Eliot agreed, “but there 
was always a way out of our problems and 
after all, nothing would be any fun if it 
wasn’t hard!” 

While Dr. Eliot was on the staff of the pe- 
diatric department of Yale University School 
of Medicine she did extensive research on the 
prevention of rickets and authorized many 
papers on their control and prevention and 
child nutrition. 

If you were to try to discover what makes 
Dr. Martha tick, what accounts for her amaz- 
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ing administrative ability it would boil down 
to one thing—she has a cause. 

Her association with the United sy it 
Children’s Bureau began in 1924. 


°S 
In 1941 she 
became associate chief and today, 7 years 
later, she is still completely wrapped up in 
getting the best in the way of medical care 
for mothers and infants throughout the 
country. : 
“In 14 years we have gone far,” she ac. 
knowledged, et we’re making our way. 
There is still a great deal of work to be done 
on the raising of standards of care. 

“The actual medical care of sick children 
is not yet good. The amount available t 
eae ee mothers in many parts of the 

suntry is extremely limited. There is ag 
a rtage of personnel, of clinics and facili- 
ties. Doctors do a great deal—but not 
enough. 

“I hope that eventually the Federal grants 
under the Social Security Act will be in- 
creased until the States can develop 
facilities.” 

The Children’s Bureau, 
heads with Dr. Lenroot, a out standards 
of care and protection for children. It has 
authored the best seller “Dnfant Care,” which 
went into some 1,420,000 homes last year and 
which has taught many an anxious mother 
how to prepare formula, bathe the baby, rec- 
ognize childhcod diseases. 

Special consultation is given State azen- 
cies on services for crippled children, includ- 
ing orthopedic nursing, medical-social pro- 
cedures, occupational and physical therapy, 
and surgery. 

“Crippled children’s clinics penetrate to 
sparsely setticd areas, of the country,” Dr. 
Eliot explained, “and any child in need of 
aid can be brought to them. 

“Approximately 108,000 crippled children 
received medical care in 1946, for example, 
under State plans approved by the Children’s 
Bureau. Most of these were treated for 
crippling conditions resulting from infantile 
paralysis, congenital defects, birth injuries, 
accidents, rickets, osteomyelitis, bone and 
joint tuberculosis, and rheumatic fever, or 
heart disease.” 

What gets Dr. Martha down—but only 
momentarily—is when she receives reports 
that 40,000 children were given hospital 
care—but then learns that 20,000 more are 
on the waiting list. 

That’s when tambourine in one hand, big 
shears in the other, she turns up at Congress 
and the boys grin, “Here’s Dr. Martha again— 
wonder what it’s going to cost us now?” 

Whenever anyone attempts to congratulate 
Dr. Eliot on her incredible accomplishments 
at the Bureau, a slow flush will creep over 
her face and she will protest ardently “I 
don’t do it.” 

“It’s the doctors, nurses, the social workers, 
Statisticians, and accountants who work as 
a team that are responsible for the effective- 
ness of the program.” 











O 


which Dr. Eliot 


JOINT LEADERSHIP 


The joint leadership of Dr. Eliot and Dr. 
Lenroot, however, is what makes Children’s 
Bureau operations so powerful. When a serv- 
ice covers as much territory 1s this one with 
a total staff of only 71 people for the whole 
country, it takes expert piloting to keep the 
ship running on course. 

Handicapped by limited salaries for their 
doctors and nurses, the Bureau, through fer- 
reting out the very best in medical talent 
throughout the Nation, still manages to have 
a top-notch staff. 

Part of this is due to Dr. Martha's excellent 
contacts in hospitals and universities all over 
the United States. 

“We know who the best people are,” Dr. 
Eliot smiled, “and although our salaries are 


on the shoestring level we appeal to their 
spirit of service and their interest in the 
welfare of our little children. 

“If they are interested only in fame and 
they don't come here,’ 


material things, ’ she 








added with emphasis. “We're sort of choosy 
here, and we don’t take on anyone who 
doesn’t want to work.” 

Youngsters in Dr, Eliot’s bureau who put in 
a grueling day often wonder at eight in the 
evening how their associate chief manages to 
look like a newly picked rosebud. The an- 
swer, in her own words, is stamina. “I got 
it from my forebears,” she grins. 

In ner career with the Children’s Bureau 
she has chalked up thousands of miles of 
travel, turning up at a dedication of a remote 
rural hospital in the Kentucky mountain 
area with as much decor as she would if it 
were taking place at Rockefeller Foundation. 


A GREAT TRIBUTE 


As special technical consultant to the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency. Fund of 
the United Nations in 1947, she visited a 
number of European countries to study the 
needs and make recommendations to the 
fund in planning its relief and rehabilitation 
program. The year 1935 found her in Geneva 
at the child welfare committee of the League 
of Nations’ advisory commission for the pro- 
tection and welfare of children and young 
people, and in 1936 she headed a group of 
experts there for a study of nutrition in 
infants and adolescents. In 1948 she was in 
Geneva again working with the First World 
Health Assembly. 

With Dr. Ethel Dunham, a retired pedia- 
trician, Dr. Eliot lives in a white colonial 
house in Georgetown. Twice a year she 
comes to Boston—to shop. She buys her 
spring and summer, fall and winter wardrobe 
at that famous Tremont Street store that 
all proper Bostonians patronize, cleans up the 
whole thing in an afternoon and is on her 
way to Washington. 

There are three things Dr. Eliot is extraor- 
dinarily proud of. The first, of course, is 
the success of EMIC, the second, the Bureau's 
progress, and the third, the fact that she is 
the first woman president the American 
Public Health Association ever had. 

“That,” Dr. Eliot said modestly, “was a 
great tribute.” 





The Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


O¥ OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of the last five Congresses of the 
United States, now unhappily retired 
from this record of continuous service, 
I extend a word of greeting to the Eighty- 
first Congress. There will be many new 
faces in this assemblage There will be 
many new and difficult tasks for this 
Congress to meet. There will be tempta- 
tion to proceed rapidly to undo much 
that has been done. 

It is my prayer for the new year that 
the men and women of the Eighty-first 
will carry out their responsibilities with 
devotion to cur Nation. I wish them well. 
Our country and its obligations are al- 
ready greater than they have ever been 
before in our history. They will grow 
still greater with the passage of time. 
May the Eighty-first Cungress possess 
the wisdom, the foresight, and the good 
fortune which our people require today. 
All of us who are sincere in our Ameri- 
canism wish them these attributes for 
our own sake and for the sake of Ameri- 
cans yet unvorn. 
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Tribute to Mr. William A. Jump, Budget 
Officer for the Department of Agri- 
culture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 23 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Charles F. Brannan, announced 
that he had reluctantly accepted the re- 
quest of William A. Jump, budget direc- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture for 
retirement. 

In the many years that I served on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture I came into 
intimate contact with Mr. Jump and had 
opportunity to appraise the man and his 
work. 

I entertain a deep and abiding affec- 
tion for Mr. Jump because of those quali- 
ties of loyalty, forthrightness, devotion 
to country and duty, and a Christian 
character which made him one of God’s 
real noblemen. I am sure that every 
member of the subcommittee entertain 
this same affection for him and felt so 
genuinely enriched by his friendship. 

I have often stated, publicly and pri- 
vately, that I regarded Mr. Jump as one 
of the great administrators and budget 
officers in the Federal Government who 
had such a thorough knowledge of his 
work. He labored so patiently with all 
the painstaking details which were a 
part of his duty and by his thoroughness 
and capacity he made the task for mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
infinitely easier. I was often astonished 
by his grasp of details and with what 
clarity he could so often resolve what 
seemed like insurmountable technical 
difficulties. This capacity was the result 
of an amazing diligence and thorough- 
going devotion to his job. It is an 
almost irreplaceable loss. 

For 41 years he served the people of 
the United States in the same depart- 
ment and gave his best under 11 Secre- 
taries of Agriculture. He began as a 
message boy at $360 a year and in the 
space of more than twoscore years of 
service developed a national reputation 
for his knowledge in the field of Gov- 
ernment administration. 

There have been occasions over the 
years as he appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee that we were so pro- 
foundly impressed with his work and 
were deeply appreciative of the forth- 
right and able way in which he made his 
budget presentations that the commit- 
tee Was unanimous in its conviction that 
his salary should be raised as a modest 
token of that appreciation. 

He is so eminently deserving of a res- 
pite from highly confining public labors 
but the people of the United States and 
the Department of Agriculture will lose 
a great public servant who gave so un- 
reservedly to the public welfare. The 
Congress lost an unselfish public servant 
whose perspective accomplished so much 
in establishing and maintaining a cordial 
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and understanding relationship between 
the Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Statement of Paul O. Peters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


€ 


F 
HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
O. Peters came to the House Committee 
for the Aid of Small Business from the 
General Accounting Office, where he 
served as senior investigator in the Office 
of Investigation. A former newspaper- 
man, he worked on the new assignment 
with energy and skill. During the year 
he made several investigations and sub- 
mitted staff reports on the fuel-oil situa- 
tion in the East and West North Central 
States; on alleged Government compe- 
tition with business by the Navy Depart- 
ment at Kodiak Island, Alaska; and on 
the fertilizer program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

During the year he appeared before 
numerous groups always speaking in be- 
half of American small business and the 
American way of life. As an example of 
his fine work, I submit for the Recorp 
his statements made before the Office of 
Industry Cooperation when voluntary 
programs were under consideration for 
the allocation of steel, under authority of 
Public Law 395, for the armed services, 
the program for the construction and re- 
pair of barges, and the program for the 
steel requirements of the anthracite-coal 
industry. 

The statements of Mr. Peters follow: 
STATEMENT OF PAUL O. PETERS, STAFF INVESTI- 

GATOR, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINE Ss, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 3, 1948 

Mr. Peters. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen and 
represertatives of the armed forces, I have 
been greatly interested in this meeting this 
morning, because the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Representa- 
tives in the past 6 months has received, not 


dozens, but hundreds of requests from small- 
business men throughout the Nation, in an 
endeavor to get steel to keep their plants run- 


ning and fill their orders. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know whether or 
not the steel industry wants a voluntary plan, 
but I can assure you that we had better have 
some kind of plan or the next Congress will 





take some kind of action to assure that both 
the armed services get the steel they need 
and small business not be crowded out of the 
picture 

I noticed that our exports of steel last year 
were more than 6,500,000 tons. The gentle- 
man on my right here says that the steel has 
“got to come out of somewhere I su t 
that the steel required by American small 
business come out of these export allocations. 

I had one of my a int et the « rt 
figures for the year 1947, and I v mazed 
that when I ran adding-machine totals on 
these figures that she compiled for me, we 
were exporting steel at alarming rat to 
countries in Europe that have normally been 
steel exporters. 

For example, the Sv 1 inc ry, 
which wes great e i the ar, 
received 286.560 tons of steel and steel-mill 
products from the United States in 1947 





What is Sweden doing with all of that 
steel? That is the question. Is she trad- 
i with our potential enemies or is she 
rolling it into sheets, and so forth, and ship- 
ping it back here to sell in the free port of 
New York and other places? 

Now, Belgium and Luxemburg, which 
have a pretty good steel capacity, got 61,796 
tons of steel in 1947. And Great Britain got 
195,311 tons of our steel, some of which is 
coming back here in Ford cars and things of 
that kind. 

Are we more interested in building up dol- 
lars abroad than we are in maintaining Am- 
erican industry and American small busi- 
ness? 

If these people in the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade and the Department of Com- 
merce think the American people are going to 
swallow any such program as that, they had 
better revise their thinking. This proposed 
voluntary plan would be totally unnecessary 
if the President would give to the Secretary 
of National Defense the authority he can 
give to him under subsection (h) of section 
18 of the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

Now, gentlemen, this thing is in your 
hands. Small business has not come around 
today to complain. They will not complain 
to you in the Department of Commerce; they 
will complain to the Senate Small Business 
Committee and to the House Small Business 
Committee, and they will read the Journal of 
Commerce and the Wall Street Journal, and 
they will see these offers of gray-market steel 
from $140 a ton to $300 a ton, and they will 
wonder where it is coming from, and they are 
going to demand some action from their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress next year, and they 
are going to demand a revision in the think- 
ing of the Office of International Trade in the 
Department of Commerce. I tell you these 
things now. 

Do not bait an elephant trap to catch a 
mouse, because some of the baiters may get 
caught themselves. 

I do not think, and I think I can speak with 
confidence for our committee, that the Con- 
gress would look favorably upon section 8 of 
your proposed voluntary plan. It was not 
the intent of the Congress, nor the intent of 
our chairman, the Honorable WALTER C. 
PLOESER, Of Missouri, that small business 
would be required to give up their normal 
trade in order to participate in a minor ora 
j Government contract. I hope you 
gentlemen will confer with the members of 
the steel industry, and in justice to the 
American people and in justice to small busi- 
ness and in justice to yourselves, strike out 
section 8 from this plan. As long as section 
8 is in this plan, it is no plan at all for 
America 


maior 


STATEMENT OF PAUL 0. PETERS, STAFF INVESTI- 
GATOR, SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SMALL BUSINESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
AUGUST 5, 1948 
Mr. PerTers. Mr. Clark and gentlemen of 

the conference, the eminent gentleman from 
the Department of the Interior, Mr. Ball, has 
put *he situation in a very fair light. He has 
stated that the proposed program is clear 
and it is workable, and that it is also in good 
hands. 

I might add that in my opinion, the pro- 
also necessary. 

During the spring of 1948, I was sent out 
into the East and West North Central States 
to examine into the situation that was arising 
there with respect to the shortages in the pe- 
troleum supply. I had numerous consuita- 
tions with persons in the petroleum industry, 
and I found that part of the shortage, at 
least, could be attributed to the lack of 
transportation facilities, including barges. 

The amount of steel required for this pro- 
gram seems very, very modest to me. I 


ram 1S 


made some calculations this morning, and 
that our export quota of the type of 


I find 
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products required for this program averaged 
136,600 tons per month. So this requirement 
of the barge people and the two boat people 
amounts to only 14.6 percent of our export 
quota monthly. 

So again, speaking up for the little fel- 
low, who is going to handle this oil this 
winter, and speaking up for the people who 
may be caught short, I am not going to ar- 
gue, as Mr. Ball does, and differentiate be- 
tween scarcity and shortages. When you 
haven't got any oil in the tank in the base- 
ment, it is not a scarcity, and it is not a 
shortage; it is a calamity. 

So speaking for those little fellows, who 
are the ultimate consumers of the petroleum 
products and other things that we move 
around by barge, I hope that the Office of 
Industry Cooperation will not only concur 
with the steel men with respect to the 
proposed voluntary program, but I hope they 
will also confer with the gentlemen in the 
Office of International Trade who set up 
those export quotas for steel and keep some 
of this steel here at home to take care of our 
own economy first. 

I might say that steel is very, very scarce 
and very, very short. We lost 1,600,000 tons 
due to the difficulties in the coal mines this 
spring, and the steel producers of this coun- 
try have not yet attained capacity as a re- 
sult of that sit-down on the part of the 
miners, especially in the captive mines. I 
want to say that the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives is watch- 
ing the voluntary programs and we think— 
at least, I do—that this is one of the best 
ones that we could engage in at the present 
time, and I want to compliment the men 
who got the program up. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL O. PETERS, STAFF INVESTI- 
GATOR, HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 
6, 1948 


Mr. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Myers, 
and gentlemen, our interest in this program 
stems from the situation which arose last 
winter in which there were shortages in pe- 
troleum fuels and in anthracite coal in vari- 
ous sections of the North Central States and 
the New England States, as well as the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. 

As has been pointed out, 5,000,000 American 
homes are heated by anthracite. If they do 
not have a good supply of anthracite coal 
available this winter and next winter, and 
for many years to come, there will be an 
increase in the tendency to shift to oil fuels, 
which are growing shorter and shorter every 
year in our country. 

The House Small Business Committee is 
also interested in the problems which will 
arise for the 5,000 small dealers who handle 
this coal and who supply the 5,000,000 ulti- 
mate consumers. 

These men cannot shift their business from 
day to day and from month to month. This 
program appears to be not only necessary 
but an urgent program. 

It has been excellently planned. And if 
there is any doubt about whether or not we 
can have the steel available for the anthra- 
cite coal industry, let me point out to you 
gentlemen this fact: that the total amount 
of steel that the industry required every 
month is only 2.2 percent of our regular 
monthly export quotas of similar kinds of 
steel-mill products. 

To be more specific, I will point out in the 
first 3 months of this year our export quota 
on plates, the type the anthracite indusiry 
needs, was 115,238 tons, an average of 38,746 
tons a month, and the coal industry is only 
asking for a measly 550 tons. 

If we can't squeeze it out anywhere else 
we had better squeeze it out of these export 
quotas. 

And so likewise for sheet and strip. The 
3-month quota was 77,905 tons, an average 
of 25,978 tons a month. 





We surely won't deny the anthracite in- 
dustry 750 tons a month. 

Pipe; we are exporting pipe at the rate of 
8,333 tons a month, the specific pipe that 
the anthracite industry needs. And they 
are only asking for 410 tons a month. 

And now rails, and remember this, gentle- 
men, that the anthracite-coal industry isn't 
asking for any new rails. They will buy co 
pounds or heavier, relaying rails, second- 
hand rails, that the big trunk lines are 
tearing up from their side lines and sub- 
stituting heavier steel. 

And they are only asking for 860 tons a 
month. But we have been exporting an 
average of 42,651 tons of relaying rails every 
month. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you, too. I 
think it was wonderful of Senator Myers to 
come up here and stand up for a program 
of this kind which I consider absolutely 
necessary for the anthracite consumers and 
for the anthracite dealers. 





Hon. Everett M. Dirksen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN "CHE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
which appeared in the Champaign- 
Urbana News-Gazette of November 22, 
1948: 


DIRKSEN IS ONE REPUBLICAN WHO'S STILL CHAMP 


In their search for new leadership Ilinois 
Republicans cannot afford to overlook Con- 
gressman EvEerRETT M. DiRKSEN, of Pekin. 

Congressman DrirRKSEN is a “lame duck” 
along with a lot of other Republicans, but he 
is retiring by his own decision, not by vote 
of his constituents. When ill health pre- 
vented him from seeking renomination last 
spring there was sincere talk of drafting him 
for reelection even though he might not be 
able to attend all congressional sessions. 
Democratic as well as Republican colleagues 
in Congress encouraged this idea, because 
they recognized him as one of the most able 
members of either party. 

DIRKSEN rejected reelection, but has since 
staged a physical come-back that surprised 
even himself. At age 52 he is leaving Con- 
gress after 16 years of outstanding service. 
In the Eightieth Congress he was “mayor of 
Washington” by virtue of his chairmanship 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. He guided farm legislation as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture. He distin- 
guished himself with a liberal and aggressive 
outlook in foreign affairs, but his popularity 
won him the jealousy of some of the GOP 
powers then riding high. 

There is good reason to believe—and hope— 
that Illinois Republicans have not heard the 
last of this Congressman. He was first elected 
in an industrial and agricultural district in 
1932 when Roosevelt first swept the GOP out 
of office. He is retiring still champion with- 
out the stigma of defeat. Since spring he has 
proved the doctors were wrong, and he is 
raring to go again in either government or 
private law practice. 

DIRKSEN reportedly may decide to seek the 
Republican senatorial nomination in 1950 
and oppose Democratic Senator Scott Lucas. 
Most Republicans are ready now to concede 
that this will be a tough assignment, but his 








past record indicates DIRKSEN may be just 
the man who can do it. 

Some Illinois Republicans, particularly 
Gov. Dwight H. Green, have attempted in the 
ust to impede DIRKSEN’s rise in State party 
circles. But, with their patronage power 

ne, they will be in a poor position to re- 
tard him as in the past, jealous though they 
may be. 

DirKSEN is still on his way up while many 
of the Old Guard who sniped at him are on 
their way out. 





Grade A Disloyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Raleigh News and Observer of De- 
cember 30, 1948: 

GRADE A DISLOYALTY 

On Monday at Kansas City President Tru- 
man made a statement that “certain leaders” 
in the Soviet government “are exceedingly 
anxicus to have an understanding with us.” 

That was the President’s statement. He 
has declined to amplify it. Foreign diplo- 
mats and independent American citizens 
have a perfect right to question the correct- 





ness of the President’s statement. But so 
far as the President’s own governmental 


staff is concerned that is the statement of 
this Government. The President is by con- 
stitutional authority and mandate of the 
people the maker and leader of our foreign 
policy. 

Yet from Washington anc obviously from 


that President Truman “was expressing a 
personal view” and that “he spoke out at 
Kansas City without consulting in advance 
his advisers on relations with the Soviet 
Union.” The Associated Press story con- 
tinued: “His top Russian advisers doubt how- 
ever, that there is any real split in the Krem- 
lin on the basic, long-term attitude of Soviet 
Russia toward the United States.” And fur- 
ther: “The Kansas City episode is the latest 
in a series of instances in which the White 
House and the State Department have ap- 
peared to work at 2ross-purposes.” 

It is certainly the latest in a series of 
incidents in which some State Department 
functionaries, in complete misunderstanding 
of their position, have by whispers to news- 
papermen and other devices, undertaken to 
undercut the foreign policy statements of 
the President of the United States. He is not 
the captive of his advisers. They are exactly 
what those words mean, his advisers, and 
nothing more. He can take their advice or 
discard it; he can ask for it or follow his 
own judgment. Within the executive branch 
of the Government it is their duty only to 
carry out the policy set by the President, and 
not by whisper and leak to newspapermen to 
explain Presidential policy away. 

This sort of thing went on in scandalous 
disloyalty to the President during the elec- 
tion campaign. The explanation, if not the 
excuse, then was that the State Department 
boys had been reading Dr. Gallup and 
thought that they no longer needed to bother 
much with Harry Truman. It is high time, 
however, that the State Department boys 


who pretend to be experts on the political 
every 


affairs of other government in the 
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world realized something about the political 
and governmental structure of their own 
Government. Apparently they learn noth- 
ing, and with Truman in Kansas City and 
Marshall sick in North Carolina, they are 
still ready to explain away as improper and 
irrelevant a statement made by the President 
without advice and authority from them. 

This is not only disloyalty to the President, 
it is also disloyalty to America in a delicate 
and difficult field in which the President 
within the executive branch has the sole 
and inescapable responsibility and authority. 
Foreign governments have a right to believe 
as Americans also believe that when the 
President has spoken American policy has 
been laid down. He must, of course, in this 
field work with the Congress and particularly 
with the Senate. That means foreign policy 
by government and not foreign policy by 
clerk—no matter how pompous, self-opinion- 
ated, or self-confident those clerks, called ad- 
visers, may have become. 





The Late Edgar A. Sharp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YO:K 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1948, New York lost, through 
death, one of its very distinguished citi- 
zens in the person of Hon. Edgar A. 
Sharp, who representec the First New 
York Congressional District in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Long before 
either of us came to Congress, we had 
been’ close friends, to whom the differ- 
ence of party affiliation was no hin- 
drance. 

Representative Sharp was one of those 
kindly persons whom you liked when you 
first met him, and with whom acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened into lasting friend- 
ship. 

The Advance, a newspaper in his home 
town of Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., 
in its issue of December 2, 1948, paid our 
former colleague the following tribute: 

EDGAR A. SHARP—AN ERA IS PASSING 

More than a tinge of sadness swept through 
Suffolk County, and particularly Patchogue, 
last Saturday morning when announcement 

yas made of the death of Hon. Fdgar A. 
Sharp. His passing was another climax that 
marks almost the end of an era here—an 
era that a few survivors look back upon in 
fond retrospect. 

Ed Sharp, as he was known from boyhood, 
was a vibrant, articulate exponent of an 
almost forgotten cycle of living that brings 
nostalgic memories to those who remember 
cinder paths and bicycle races, horseback 
riding, and amateur theatricals, evening calls 
on neighbors, and parties where guests were 
called upon to display their talents. And 
few there were as versatile as Ed. Possessed 
of a cheerful disposition, bearing malice to- 
ward none, generous of personal time and 
purse, he was loved by many and liked by 
all. Without attempting to capitalize on his 
popularity, Ed Sharp probably had one of 
the largest unorganized personal followings 
of any man Patchogue has ever known. 

His versatility was known and respected 
far and wide; he was until a very few years 
ago an excellent singer, and he could, when 
asked, sit down at the piano and play and 
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sing almost any old-time or popular song 
requested. He was an excellent dancer and 


an actor of no mean ability. As he grew older 





the younger generation came to w him 
and to appreciate his accomplishments, and 
he was a great favorite with them 

He and his good wife were among the most 
hospitable people in the village, and not 
many years ago, when a small group of young 
girls were wont to go about singing car 


on Christmas Eve, it was their pl 

end up at the Sharp residence, where they 
remained until nearly midnight. Each year 
Ed and Sadie looked forward to the coming 
of the happy group who immediately made 
themselves at hed their host 
to play the piano and sing for them 
touched that the young folks enjoyed 
company, Ed, who never talked down to thet 
but, having that enviable ability of 
continual change and _ progress 
talked with them understandingly 
own language. When cider, cake 
refreshments had been pi 
sters were lounging on davenport 
Ed would turn to the piano and, 
melodious voice, ent ain the group for a 
solid 2 hours. Interspersing his singing with 
jokes and with his natural ability to k 
a running fire cf anecdotes and wise-crack- 
ing, the time passed ‘ly for g 
and hosts alike, and fond farewells were said 
with a pressing invitation and sincere assur- 
ances of acceptance for a repeat visit the 
following yea! 

From a humble beginning a 
clerk, Mr. Sharp achieved material su ; 
slowly at first but at an accelerated rate of 
speed at the beginning of World War 
he resigned his modest position in the 


yleasure 


home and besee 


Dee ply 


in their 
and other 
ed and the young- 
ind floor, 


1a 









all too qui 








Patchogue postofiice and joined the Knichts 
of Columbus war work. Following a short 
training period at home, he was sent over- 
seas to France where he suddenly developed 
great executive ability. Later he was trans- 
ferred to England where he was giver 
promotion after another, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war he was in supreme chars 
of all of the Knights of Columbus hospitals, 


canteens, executive offices, and other activi- 
ties throughout all of Europe ‘Ed” Sharp 
had now “found” himself, and upon 
turn home he engaged in the real-estate and 
insurance business, and shortly 
was elected to the board of directors of the 
Citizens Trust Co. and then to the board of 
trustees of the Union Savings Bank He was 





thereafter he 


now regarded by conservative businessmen 
as an important factor in the life of this 
community. 

Mr. Sharp was in demand as a speaker at 


various functions and was soon sought afte 
politically, as he had always been a stanch 
Republican. He served as county committee- 
man and supervisor of Brookhaven town, and 
when the new judicial district embracing a 
part of Nassau and all of Suffolk County was 
created, he was endorsed by Chairman W 
KINGSLAND Macy, of the Suffolk County Re- 
publican Committee, for the office of Repre- 
sentative, and he was elected the first Con- 
gressman from this district. Ill health pre- 
vented him from continuing his political 
duties, and he later retired from this arduous, 
exacting work. The end of his career was 
spent here at home, quietly and unobtru- 
sively. 

The measure of Edgar A 
can be attributed, we believe, to a few simple, 
homely rules: he liked people; he was a good 
citizen and a good husband; he did for others 
without demanding anything in return; he 
was an optimist, never a pessimist 
some, urbane, natty in dress, as straight in 
carriage as an Indian, the figure and person- 
ality of Ed Sharp has been carved deeply in 


Sharp’s success 


the etching of Patchogue’s histor We shall 
miss him, but he will long } remembered 
here as a kindly, gracious, leading citizen of 


our community. 
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Tomorrow Is Our Day of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before the Armistice 
Day luncheon, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, No- 
vember 10, 1948: 


Tomorrow is our day of conscience. 

For although it is a monument to victory, 
it is also a symbol of failure. Just as it 
honors the dead, so must it humble the 
living. 

Armistice Day is a constant reminder that 
we won a war and lost a peace. 

It is both a tribute and an indictment: A 
tribute to the men who died that their neigh- 
bors might live without fear of aggression. 
An indictment of those who lived and for- 
feited their chance for peace 

Therefore, while Armistice Day is a day 
for pride, it is for pride in the achievements 
of others—humility in our own. 

Neither remorse nor logic can hide the fact 
that our armistice ended in failure. Not 
until the armistice myth exploded in the 
blast of a Stuka bomb did we learn that the 
winning of wars does not in itself make 
peace. And not until Pearl Harbor did we 
learn that noninvolvement in peace means 
certain involvement in war. 

We paid grievously for those faults of the 
past in deaths, disaster, and dollars. 

It was a penalty we knowingly chose to 
risk. We made the choice when we defaulted 
on our task in creating and safeguarding a 
peace. 

Now new weapons have made the risk of 
war a suicidal hazard. Any nation which 
does not exert its vigor, wealth, and armed 
strength in the avoidance of conflict before 
it strikes, shall endanger its survival. It is 
no longer possible to shield ourselves with 
arms alone against the ordeal of attack. For 
modern war visits destruction on the victor 
and the vanquished alike. Our only complete 
assurrnce of surviving world war III is to 
halt it before it starts. 

For that reason we clearly have no choice 
but to face the challenge of these strained 
times. To ignore the danger of aggression 
is simply to invite it. It must never again 
be said of the American people: Once more 
we won a war; once more we lost a peace. 
If we do, we shall doom our children to a 
struggle that will take their lives. 

Armed forces can wage wars but they can- 
not make peace. For there is a wide chasm 
between war and peace—a chasm that can 
only be bridged by good will, discussion, com- 
promise, and agreement. In 1945 while still 
bleeding from the wounds of aggression, the 
nations of this world met in San Francisco 
to build that span from war to peace. For 3 
years—first hopefully, then guardedly, now 
fearfully—free nations have labored to com- 
plete that bridge. Yet again and again they 
have been obstructed by a nation whose am- 
bitions thrive best on tension, whose leaders 
are scornful of peace except on their own im- 
possible terms. 

The unity with which we started that 
structure has been riddled by fear and sus- 
picion. In place of agreement we are wran- 
gling dangerously over the body of that very 
nation whose aggression had caused us to 
seek each other as allies and friends. 

Only 3 years after our soldiers first clasped 
hands over the Elbe, this great wartime ally 





has spurned friendship with recrimination, 
it has clenched its fists and skulked in con- 
spiracy behind its secretive borders. 

As a result today we are neither at peace 
nor war. Instead we are engaged in this 
contest of tension, seeking agreement with 
those who disdain it, rearming, and strug- 
gling for peace. 

Time can be for or against us. 

It can be for us if diligence in our search 
for agreement equals the vigilance with 
which we prepare for a storm. 

It can be against us if disillusionment 
weakens our faith in discussion—or if our 
vigilance corrodes while we wait. 

Disillusionment is always the enemy of 
peace. And today—as after World War I— 
disillusionment can come from expecting too 
much, too easily, too soon. In our impa- 
tience we must never forget that funda- 
mental differences have divided this world; 
they allow no swift, no cheap, no easy solu- 
tions. 

While as a prudent people we must pre- 
pare ourselves to encounter what we may be 
unable to prevent, we nevertheless must 
never surrender ourseives to the certainty of 
that encounter. 

For if we say there is no good in arguing 
with what must inevitably come, then we 
shall be left with no choice but to create a 
garrison state and empty our wealth into 
arms. The burden of long-term total pre- 
paredness for some indefinite but inevitable 
war could not help but crush the freedom 
we prize. It would leave the American 
people soft victims for bloodless aggression. 

Both the east and the west today deprecate 
war. Yet because of its threatening gestures, 
its espousal of chaos, its secretive tactics, 
and its habits of force—one nation has caused 
the rest of the World to fear that it might 
recklessly resort to force rather than be 
blocked in its greater ambitions. 

The American people have said both in 
their aid to Greece and in the reconstruction 
of Europe that any threat to freedom .is a 
threat to our own lives. For we know that 
unless free peoples stand boldly and united 
against the forces of aggression, they may 
fall wretchedly, one by one, into the web of 
oppression. 

It is fear of the brutal unprincipled use of 
force by reckless nations that might ignore 
the vast reserves of our defensive strength 
that has caused the American people to en- 
large their air, naval, and ground arms. 

Reluctant as we are to muster this costly 
strength, we must leave no chance for mis- 
calculation in the mind of any aggressor. 

Because in the United States it is the 
people who are sovereign, the Government is 
theirs to speak their voice and to voice their 
will, truthfully and without distortion. 

We, the American people, can stand cleanly 
before the entire world and say'plainly to 
any state: 

“This Government will not assail you. 

“You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressor.” 

Since the origin of the American people, 
their chief trait has been the hatred of war, 
And yet these American people are ready to 
take up their arms against aggression and 
destroy if need be by their might any nation 
which would violate the peace of the world. 

There can be no compromise with ag- 
gression anywhere in the world. For ag- 
gression multiplies—in rapid sucCession— 
disregard for the rights of man. Freedom 
when threatened anywhere is at once 
threatened everywhere. 

No more convincing an avowal of their 
peaceful intentions could have been made 
by the American people than by their offer 
to submit to United Nations the secret of 
the atom bomb. Our willingness to sur- 
render this trump advantage tha; atomic 
energy might be used for the peaceful wel- 
fare of mankind splintered the lies of those 
word-warmakers that our atom had been 
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teamed with the dollar for imperfaiistic 
gain. 

Yet because we asked adequate guaranties 
and freedom of world-wide inspection by 
the community of nations itself, our offer 
was declined and the atom has been re- 
cruited into this present contest of nerves. 
To those people who contend that secrecy 
and medieval sovereignty are more precious 
than a system of atomic control, I can only 
reply that it is a cheap price to pay for 
peace. 

The atom bomb is far more than a military 
weapon. It may—as Bernard Baruch once 
said—contain the choice between the quick 
and the dead. We dare not forget that the 
advantage in atomic warfare lies with ag- 
gression and surprise. If we become engaged 
in an atom bomb race, we may simply lull 
ourselves to sleep behind an atomic stock- 
pile. The way to win an atomic war is to 
make certain it never starts. 

With the monstrous weapons man already 
has, humanity is in danger of being trapped 
in this world by its moral adolescents. Our 
knowledge of science has clearly outstripped 
our capacity to control it. We have too 
many men of science; too few men of God. 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom 
and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man 
is stumbling blindly through a spiritual 
darkness while toying with the precarious 
secrets of life and death. The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, power 
without conscience. Ours is a world of nu- 
clear giants and ethical infants. We know 
more about war than we know about peace, 
more about killing than we know about liv- 
ing. 

This is our twentieth century’s claim to 
distinction and to progress, 

In our concentration on the tactics of 
strength and resourcefulness which have 
been used in the contest for blockaded Ber- 
lin, we must not forget that we are also en- 
gaged in a long-range conflict of ideas, De- 
mocracy can withstand ideological attacks if 
democracy will provide earnestly and liber- 
ally for the welfare of its people. To defend 
democracy against attack, men must value 
freedom. And to value freedom they must 
benefit by it in happier and more secure lives 
for their wives and their children. 

Throughout this period of tension in which 
we live, the American people must demon- 
strate conclusively to all other peoples of 
the world that democracy not only guaran- 
tees man’s human freedom but that it guar- 
antees his economic dignity and progress as 
well. To practice freedom and make it work, 
we must cherish the individual, we must 
provide him the opportunities for reward 
and impress upon him the responsibilities 
a freeman bears to the society in which 
he lives. 

The American people cannot abdicate in 
this present struggle and leave the problem 
to their armed forces. 

For this is not a test of combat strength 
but a contest of resolution. It is dependent 
less upon military strength and more upon 
human strength, faith, and fortitude among 
such citizens as you. If we are to combat 
communism, we cannot oppose with anti- 
communism. We cannot fight something 
with nothing. More than ever before, we 
must alert our people—and people through- 
out the world—to the meaning of their 
freedom and stimulate in each of them an 
awareness of their own, their personal share 
in this ‘struggle. 

Good citizenship is th: start of a working 
democracy. And good citizenship begins at 
home, in the ability of every American to 
provide a happy and wholesome life for his 
family. From such simple beginnings do we 
create better communities, better States, a 
better Nation—and eventually, we hope, a 
better world. 

To you in the greater community of New 
England much has been given in the heri- 











tage that began with Concord, and in the 
truths that have been left for you by your 
lowells, your Emersons, your Holmeses. 

Out of so fortunate a spiritual start in the 
meaning and significance of freedom, you 
1ave constructed an industrial machine with 
which to nourish great faith in it. 

If we will only believe in democracy, use 
it, and practice its precepts in the factory 
as well as the voting booth, we shall so 
strengthen ourselves that nothing can pre- 
vail against us—or against those who stand 
with us in like good faith. 





The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway: Past, 
Present, and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Dale 
Miller, executive vice president, Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana 
and Texas, at the annual convention of 
the Propeller Club of the United States 
and the American Merchant Marine Con- 
ference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, October 13, 1948: 

I acknowledge some temerity in accept- 

ing this assignment on the program, being 
aware of the omniscience of my audience on 
the subject of water transportation. But 
the circumstance that my remarks are to be 
confined to the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
ives me some confidence to address you, 
because with that particular topic I feel 
at home, in a rather literal construction of 
the term. We have been products of the 
same environment, and I have moved within 
the orbit of its destiny since I was a child 
in the small community of Corpus Christi, 
where the principal vessels in those years, 
except for a few shrimping boats, were the 
canoes which we youngsters fashioned from 
barrel staves and canvas. 

It would perhaps be ungallant to refer to 
the Gulf Coast in the early years of this 
century as a wilderness, because certainly its 
1abitants were as restlessly enterprising as 
Texans were before and have been since. But 
it is nevertheless true that when the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association was formed in the 
littie community of Victoria on August 8, 
1905, much of the vast coastal region in 
Louisiana and Texas was not far removed 
from the primitive. For miles along the far- 
flung coast of Texas little could be seen but 
sage and cedar and mesquite, and life con- 
sisted principally of rattlesnakes and jack- 
rabbits and occasional paisanos, with accents 
of civilization supplied here and there by 
vaqueros and scattered herds of longhorns. 
There were occasional communities, to be 
sure, but what they were by comparison 
with what they are today can be illustrated 
by the fact that Houston had less than one- 
tenth of the population that it has today, 
and my own little town of Corpus Christi 
had less than one-twentieth. The 18 Texas 
counties contiguous to the present course of 
the Intracoastal Canal from the Sabine River 
to the Rio Grande, a distance of some 500 
miles, had a total population of only 250,000, 
about one-seventh of their total population 
today; and the Louisiana parishes were like- 
wise steeped in an economic languor which 
was scarcely prophetic of the phenomenal 
growth to come. 
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Indeed, only the audacious optimism 
which characterizes the frontier could have 
inspired the document which originated 
from the little cow town of Victoria in 1905. 
“A representative convention” was called, 
“agreeable to the desires of a great many 
public-spirited citizens * * * for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility, plans, 
and final construction of an intercoastal 
canal from Brownsville, Tex., to Donaldson- 
ville, La., and for the especial purpose of 
organizing an intercoastal canal league.” 
Terming this proposed canal “a necessary 
adjunct to the rapid development of the 
greatest Country in the world,” this clarion 
call declared: “This canal will give all the 
section of country adjacent to same the ad- 
vantage of direct communication by water 
with all our deep water ports, and in addition 
thereto will extend the same advantages to 
the tributaries of the canal “(in Texas) 
* * * and all the rivers and bayous in 
Louisiana, and also the great Mississippi 
River and all its tributaries, which spread 
over the country like a great hand laid over 
the face of the United States.” 


These were extravagant words, but the 
oratory at the convention itself was more 


grandiose still. The Victoria meeting was 
studded with the names of distinguished 
delegates, one of whom, the young Congress- 
man for that district, was somewnat eclipsed 
by the more celebrated visitors; but former 
Vice President John N. Garner is today one 
of the three survivors of that original 
meeting. 

Despite the oratory, it is doubtful if those 
pioneers could have envisaged much more 
than a local canal to accommodate small 
fishing fleets and pleasure craft; but they 
were as persistent as they were visionary, and 
as the years went by, the program of the 
Interstate Inland Waterway League of 
Louisiana and Texas (as the Intracoastal 
Canal Association was first called) began to 
assume impressive proportions. The initial 
goal was a 5 feet by 40 feet project, a canal 
5 feet in depth and 40 feet in width; and 
before many years had passed, a project of 
those dimensions had been completed from 
the Mississippi to the Sabine River on the 
Texas boundary; and another project of like 
dimensions from the Houston-Galveston dis- 
trict to Corpus Christi. This left a gap be- 
tween the Sabine and Galveston Bay, and 
while each link provided facilities for local 
traffic, no through transportation was pos- 
sible. 

During those early years the leaders of 
our asscciation had difficulty in persuading 
Government officials to appraise the project 
from the broad perspective of its relation- 
ship to the inland waterway system of the 
United States. The Government insisted 
that each link be considered separately on 
its rather circumscribed merits, while the 
association contended that the canal should 
be considered in its entirety as an extension 
and integral part of the Nation’s developing 
system of navigable waterways. The years 
of the First World War intervened, but 
shortly thereafter, in order to place its posi- 
tion as forcefully as possible before Con- 
gress, the association employed as consult- 
ing engineer the late Gen. George W. 
Goethals to make an exhaustive report on 
the traffic potentialities of the intracoastal 
canal. His impressive document was largely 
responsible for the authorization by Con- 
gress, in the River and Harbor Acts of 1925 
and 1927, of a canal with a depth of 9 feet 
and a bottom width of 100 feet from the 
Mississippi River near New Orleans to 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

It is interesting to note that when Genera 
Goethals recommended the construction of 
the canal he estimated its normal potential 
tonnage at approximately 5,000,000 tons, and 
predicted that it might reach a maximum of 
10,000,000 tons if and when the Mississippi 
River system was completed. Today, only a 
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quarter of a century since his survey was 
made, the Texas and Louisiana sections of 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway are carrying 
more than 20,000,000 tons of commerce a 
year, four times as great as his estimate of 
the normal potential and twice the amount 
of the maximum he predicted. 

The 


metamorphosis which has _ been 
wrought in the Gulf coast country of 
Texas and Louisiana in recent years de- 


fies description. Little of the past remains 
in that vigorous and productive region to 
evoke nostalgic reminiscence of those early 
years. Massive oil refineries, chemical fac- 
tories, lumber mills, cotton. compresses and 
cotton oil mills, meat-packing plants, 
yards and drydocks, rice mills, sulfur plants, 
grain elevators, synthetic rubber plants, oil 
and steel fabrication mills, 
canning plants, and many other industries 
too numerous to mention have risen from 
the sage and chaparral to create what is to- 
day America’s most astonishing industrial 
frontier. Spires of cteel and stone, symbols 
of progress, rise from the coastal pl 
derricks shoot up from the cotton 
standing like colossi athwart the lethargy of 


ship- 





shops, sugar 








the past. A great new empire is in the 
making. 

What has happened, of course, has been the 
result of the union between the beneficence 
of nature and the ingenuity of man. Rich 
natural resources are being converted to use- 
ful implements of the human society. But 
there, as anywhere else, the motivating force 
of civilization is transportation, without 
which the interchange of goods and services 
which constitutes civilization would not be 
possible. To a degree not often paralleled i 
other sections of the Nation and the wi 
water transportation in particular has influ- 
enced the transition of the Gulf coast c - 
try from a sprawling frontier to a bustling 
industrial and agricultural comm ealth, 
Major ports exist in New Orleans and Lake 
Charles, in Beaumont, Port Arthur, Galves- 


ton, Houston, Corpus Christi, and \ 
ville; and through them all, coursing its bu 
way and concerting their economic owth, 
extends the Intracoastal Canal, like a shining 
strand linking together tho - 
ress into a fabulous neck] 
ing bosom of the Gulf. 
Although the Gulf Intracoastal Waterw 
has proved to be an extremely valual rt 
of commerce even in depression and peace- 
time years, its greatest contribution to the 
welfare of the Nation was achieved during the 


e jewels of p! 


ace along the curv- 


recent war. While scores of tanker and 
freighters were being lost to enemy act i 
not only along the Atlantic coast but in the 
Gulf of Mexico itself, millions of tons of 


petroleum, sulfur, and other vital war ma- 


terials were moving in safety in a prote i 
inland waterway, virtually within sight of the 
catastrophes at sea. With ocean shipping 
constantly in peril, and with rail :? y 
stock in dangerous short supply, the Intra- 


coastal Canal and the inland waterway sys- 





tem of the Nation generally made a contribu- 
tion to the national welfare of incalculable 
value. It is not too extreme to say that the 
service performed by our inland waterway 
system was indispensable to the successful 
prosecution of the war 

The war was scarcely 6 months old when 
Congress passed the Mansfield bill which 
authorized increasing the depth of the Intra- 


cc istal Canal to 12 feet and i 
to 125 feet, and extending it 
Christi to the Rio Gr 
forward during and after the war, 
civil-functions bill which passed Congre 

on June 14 of this year contained an appro- 
priation of $2,119,000 for the dredging of the 
last remaining gap in the main chan 
tween Corpus Christi and Brownsville. Thus 





within the next few months, the main chan- 
nel of the Guif Intr: astal Waterway, ex- 
tending all the way from the west 
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Florida to the Mexican border, will have been 
completed—a protected inland waterway of 
more than a thousand miles. 

When we refiect upon the vast importance 
of our inland waterway system in time of 
war, we should have reason to doubt, as war 
clouds gather and darken over the earth 
again, if we place sufficient emphasis before 
our Repiesentatives in Congress on the neces- 
Sity of developing and perfecting this great 
system. It is a significant fact that Federal 
funds now being expended on all phases of 
river and harbor navigation constitute only 
a small fraction of 1 percent of our total 
annual budget. With our Federal Govern- 
ment spending more than $110,000,000 a day 
for all purposes, the amount being expended 
this year for river and harbor work amounts 
to the spending which would take piace in 
only a day and a half. 

Our expenditures for national defense 
alone, not including commitments under the 
Marshall Plan and other international ex- 
penditures which are related to defense, are 
nearly 100 times greater than the amount 
being spent for all phases of river and harbor 
development in the United States. Expendi- 
tures for all essential purposes of Govern- 
ment, and particularly those for the defense 
of our Nation, are not to be begrudged, of 
course, but, in my opinion, the vital im- 
portance of our inland waterway system to 
the security of our country in time of war 
should be emphasized as strongly as its con- 
tribution to our national economy in time of 
peace. 

The completion during the next few 
months of the main channel of the Gulf 
intracoastal waterway to the Rio Grande will 
open up the fabulous magic valley of Texas 
to barge transportation. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of commerce will be added 
almost instantly to the tremendous tonnage 
already carried on the Intracoastal Canal. 
Funds will be sought in the appropriations 
bill next year to complete the second termi- 
nus of the canal east of Harlingen. When 
this work is finished a great objective pur- 
sued by our association over a period of more 
than 40 years will have been reached. 

Simultaneously with the effort to reach 
this important objective the energies of our 
association are now being directed toward a 
future program which is no less in- 
spiring and challenging than that which 
motivated the aspirations of the litile band 
of pioneers who met together in Victoria so 
many years ago. We propose to develop for 
navigation the principal streams tributary to 
the canal in Louisiana and Texas, thus ex- 
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tending the benefits of water transportation 
into the rich hinterlands of these great 
ay 


States. Many of these streams have already 
been authorized for navigation by Congress, 
and others are in various stages of engineer- 
ing study. Just as the early proponents of 
this waterway persisted in viewing the pro- 
posed canal not as an isolated and provincial 


waterway system of the Nation, so do we 
regard the completed main channel as a 
framework upon which to build a greater 
transportation system in the future. At the 
annual convention of our association in New 
Orleans last November, Brig. Gen. P. A. 
Feringa, assistant chief of engineers for civil 
works, put this objective into these succinct 
and eloquent words: 

“This waterway without such feeders is 
but a skeleton. The feeders place meat on 
With completion of the feeders 
proportionately greater bencfit can be ren- 
dered by the through waterway channel al- 
ready completed. As the channels are ex- 
tended inland, new trade territories are 
opened to diréct water transportation, un- 
exploited natural resources are tapped, addi- 
tional agricultural lands are placed in pro- 


; bones 


duction, new industries arise and are placed 
within economic reach of each other for the 
adjustment of local surpluses and scarcities. 
Ours is an expanding economy, and this ex- 
pansion is unquestionably stimulated by wa- 
terway development. You have only to look 
at some of your coastal cities and their tribu- 
tary areas to realize how inspiringly true 
that statement is.” 

We propose to continue our efforts to bring 
to fruition that slogan and objective of our 
organization: “From Maine to Mexico.” Only 
the construction of the authorized barge 
canal across northern Florida, and extension 
of the Atlantic inland waterway from Tren- 
ton, N. J., to New York Harbor, remain to 
be accomplished to provide a protected in- 
land waterway from Maine to Mexico, a dis- 
tance of nearly 8,000 miles. The construc- 
tion of the S-Florida barge canal has been 
too long deferred and should be completed 
with the least possible delay. The Atlantic 
inland waterway extending from the east 
coast of Florida to Trenton, N. J., a distance 
of more than 1,000 miles, is almost identical 
in length with the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way extending from the west coast of Flor- 
ida to the Mexican border. ‘The barge canal 
across northern Florida is all that is needed 
to link these great transportation facilities 
together. 

The absence of that link during the last 
wear was extremely costly in loss of vessels, 
in loss of vital cargoes, and in loss of human 
life. Fifty-three tankers and freighters were 
lost to enemy action in the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The estimated value of 
these vessels alone, not including the value of 
their precious cargoes, was $87,000,000. The 
strategic value of the ships and cargoes can- 
not be measured, nor can the value of the 
lives that were lost. How much of this ton- 
nage could have been diverted to a safe in- 
land waterway if the cross-Florida link had 
been in existence, I am not prepared to say, 
but I have no doubt that it would have been 
substantial. In any event, the security of 
our Nation in time of war, as well as the 
economic benefits to be derived in time of 
peace, should dictate the construction of 
this needed half-way link between two great 
systems within the near future. 

Another important objective of our asso- 
ciation in the years ahead—one which is 
fascinating indeed to contemplate—is the 
extension of the Intracoastal Canal beyond 
the Rio Grande and down the Mexican coast 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz. This is a project 
which has long been discussed. In fact, the 
Mexican Government had an official observer 
at the first meeting of our association in Vic- 
toria in 1905. The coastal terrain of Mexico, 
so similar to that of Texas, is conducive to the 
construction of an inland waterway, and 
certainly the economic benefits to’ be derived 
by both nations from such an important 
transportation facility would be considerable. 
We propose to cooperate in every possible way 
with our friends and neighbors to the South 
in the hope that the Government of Mexico 
may undertake this highly important pro- 
gram. 

Those of us who guide as best we can the 
activities of our association have much for 
which to be grateful in the examples set for 
us by the great progenitors of this work. It 
is difficult for us to be objective and im- 
personal toward this movement, for since its 
earliest beginnings it has never been merely 
a project or a program. It has been a Cause 
with acapital C. Indeed, it has evinced many 
of the characteristics of a crusade. C. S&S. E. 
Holland, Roy Miller, J. S. Cullinan, Con- 
gressman J. J. Mansfield, Senator John H. 
Overton, and others who have departed this 
life bequeathed a heritage of devotion to the 
public service which is the lodestar now of 
our own tomorrows. 
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Address of National Commander S. Perry 
Brown, of the American Legion, in 
Favor of Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD G. ROHRBOUCH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include an address delivered 
by the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, S. Perry Brown. 

In this he presents what, it seems to 
me, are most convincing arguments in 
favor of Federal aid to education. 

The address follows: 


For 28 years it has been the privilege and 
pleasure of the American Legion to cooper- 
ate with the National Education Association 
in the annual sporsorship of American Edu- 
cation Week. Our joint purpose has been 
to acquaint the general pubiic with the aims, 
needs, and achievements of our schools, and 
to stimulate popular interest in the Nation's 
educational system. The theme chosen for 
this year is Strengthening the Foundations 
of Peace. 

Like other American institutions, our edu- 
cational system is the product of long years 
of labor and sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom. Within the lifetime of the boys and 
girls now attending school, that cause may 
well be identified as a permanent success or 
a noble failure. We must see to it that edu- 
cation is enabled to wield its full force on 
the decisions at hand. 

There are two primary challenges before us 
One is to equip coming zenerations with the 
zeal and tools to make democracy work. The 
other is to see that our schools have the 
financial assistance to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all. 

It is a sad commentary that it requires 
almost an international crisis to rouse pub- 
lic appreciation of our system of government 
For years, Americans passively accepted their 
democratic heritage without fully compre- 
hending its advantages. Then the Com- 
munists intruded, claiming their system 
would cure the ills of the world and improve 
the lot of all mankind. 

The absurdity of the Communist claim is 
clear. We know that our democratic system 
has worked better than any other on earth. 
Not only has it yielded a great harvest of 
material blessings but—more important—it 
has provided real incentive for the free de- 
velopment of mind and spirit. 

So why not emphasize the fundamentals 
of Americanism in our classrooms? Why not 
stress there our duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship, as well as privileges and 
rights? This is what I mean by cultivating 
a zeal for Gemocracy. 

We believe it is the responsibility of the 
schools to instruct our youth in the Ameri- 
can way of life, so that they may know it, 
believe in it, amd preserve it. We believe 
our schools should give thorough attention 
to the creed and operation of all other gov- 
ernment systems as well. 

We—The American Legion and the Na- 
tional Education Association—solicit your 
support of this program. 

The need for prompt action to equalize our 
educational standards at the highest pos- 
sible level is no less urgent. 

Consider the fact that some 650,000 men 
were rejected for service in World War II 

















because they could not read and write. This 
is the equivalent of 40 divisions with sup- 
porting troops. 

I cite the record in this matter only to 
point up the dangerously wide range in the 
ability of various States to finance educa- 
tional programs. One State, by expending 
yercent of its peoples’ income can provide 
920 for each child in school. Another State, 
py using 2 percent of its income, can yield 
( $53 per child in school. The poorer 
districts simply cannot afford the broad cur- 
ricula and superior facilities on which sound 
education is predicated. 

There is an old saying that crime does not 

There is no analogy between the pur- 
suit of crime and pursuit of a teaching pro- 
fession, but circumstances have placed the 
two occupations in about the same category, 
in terms of revenue. Thousands of teach- 
ers are struggling along on salaries far out 

f step with the spiraling cost of living. 

The American Legion stands four-square 

ind proposed legislation to extend Fed- 
eral financial support for our schools. 

It is our studied opinion that the school 
districts of the Nation should support them- 

ives insofar as they are able to do so, but 

t impoverished districts, wherever located 
uld have additional aid in the form of 


Federal grants. Aid should be conveyed 
without Federal domination of, or interfer- 
ence with, the control of the schools by local 
horities. 
To each one of you, I commend this 


ght. The men and women who will be 
led upon to speak for America in meeting 
» crises of tomorrow are the boys and girls 
ending our schools today. We will ne 
directly accountable should we fail to assure 
the maintenance of educational processes 
which would enable them to cope with their 
future responsibilities. 
Winning the peace is the one big job at 
which all of us must work. It stands to rea- 
that the better the understanding of 
problems involved, the better the chance for 
final success. Let us resolve, today, to give 
of our personal energies and effort to make 
certain the schools of the Nation shall con- 
tribute full share to this undertaking. 





The Late George F. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terim between the adjournment of the 
EFightieth Congress and today, New York 
lost one of its distinguished citizens in 
the death of your former colleague, 
George F. Rogers, of Rochester. 

Those who served with him in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress well remember 
him for his quiet manner, his unfailing 
sense of humor and his sound judgment. 

George Rogers, who so ably represented 
the New York Fortieth Congressional, 
was born in Harwood, Ontario, Canada, 
on March 19, 1887, but for almost 40 
years prior to his death on November 20, 
last, had been a food merchant in the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., was elected for a 
2-year term to the New York State Sen- 
ate in 1936, and was responsible for legis- 
lation that was of great benefit to dairy 
farmers in his State. He had previously 
served for 3 years as a supervisor of 
Monroe County. 
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In his death the city of Rochester and 
the State of New York lost an outstand- 
ing citizen. It can well be said of him 
that he was truly an American. 





Republicanism Versus Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD F. YOUNGELOOD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
we are met today in what will be the last 
session of the Eightieth Congress of the 
United States of America. For the past 
2 years we have had a great part in 





guiding the destinies of our beloved 
country. In a very few days our work 


shall be ended. I, for one, have been 
proud to have been a part of this prac- 
tical example of the workings of our form 
of government. 

Now that our days are numbered, I 
feel compelled to say that our works can 
only be judged by history. However, I 
think it right and proper to prophesy 
what history shall judge of the Congress 
which shall supplant us and of what his- 
tory shall judge of the administration 
which will conduct the executive affairs 


of our Nation during the coming few 
years. 
It was made clear, I thought, during 


the late strenuous campaign that the is- 
sues involved were not of parties, nor of 
men, but rather, the issue was one of Re- 
publicanism versus communism. There 
was, I said and still say, no middle road. 
If this is true, and I am convinced it is, 
we have put the reins of government into 
the hands of the fellow travelers, the 
Communist-lovers, and the enemies of 
freedom. Our Nation is now in the 
hands of the pink, the ‘eft-winger, and 
the red. There can be no other path 
through which such an administration 
can travel than that leading through the 
mire of red tape, the woods of bureauc- 
racies and the thorny path of more gov- 
ernmental control, more taxation, and 
more spend and spend and spend until 
we at last reach the end of this gloomy 
road in the house of communism. Once 
there, we must expect to be embraced by 
our host with blood purging, regimenta- 
tion, and his stripping us of every vestige 
of our freedom. This is not a warning. 
I did my warning prior to November of 
this year. This is a prophesy, terrible 
but inescapable. It is difficult to stand 
by and see this happen. It is equally 
difficuit to understand why it is happen- 
ing. Are we so negligent in our efforts 
to preserve freedom? No, I think not. 
Is it because the public does not under- 
stand what is happening? I pray not, 
but I fear it is true. 

I prophesy that the bunglings of the 
New Deal will continue to vex our people. 
Let me cite for example the Berlin situ- 
ation. Here we are, the people of the 
United States, using our great air fleet 
to feed, clothe, and warm the people of 
Berlin while Russia calmly but inexo- 
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rably forbids our use of easier and cheap- 
er modes of delivery. We must take to 
the air. Why? Merely because we have 
assumed a share in the management of 
conquered countries without assuring 
ourselves of a means of doing it. We 
have bought our responsibilities, like a 
farmer buys his land, without obtaining 
a road over which we can travel to reach 
our house. What colossal stupidity. 
What costly errors. How long, O Lord, 
how long can we travel this path? 

We must some day soon reach our day 
of reckoning, this is my forecast. Our 
astronomical national debt will someday 
tumble upon us, plunging us into revolu- 
tion, ruin, and depression, and bank- 
ruptcy and despair. Ican sit at my hotel 
table and eat for many, many hours but 
sooner or later the check must be paid. 
One day in the foreseeable future the 
bill for our Government’s appetite will 
be brought to us and the feasting of 16 
years will have to be reckoned with. 


The investigations of the Eightieth 
Congress disclosed definitely and un- 
equivocally that the executive depart- 


ment of our Government, has trafficked 
with Communists in the past. Can we 
assume that it will not continue to do so 
in the future? Ithink not. Any logical 
person will assume, I am sure, that this 
traffic will continue. Let us remember 
that Alger Hiss was high in the echelon 
of government. Roosevelt, when he was 
President, relied upon him heavily. His 
successor, Harry S. Truman, likewise 
counseled with him. Perhaps, it is not 
stupidity but Hiss -vho is responsible for 
the calamities of Potsdam, Yalta, and 
Tehran. 

It does not seem possible to me that we 
could find ourselves in the _ present 
ominous situation without the interven- 
tion of subversive mincs. I would sooner 
believe that there are malevolent forces 
boring from within than that our ship of 
state is in such incompetent hands that 
ve have drifted into shoal water through 
ignorance. We can, once alerted to the 
dangers, cauterize the festering wounds 
of foreign isms, but crass stupidity is not 
so easy to combat. 

In addition, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the cost of food is 
now showing a steady decline without the 
reinstitution of price controls or any 
action whatsoever on the part of the 
present administration. The Eightieth 
Congress is deserving of a!] credit for the 
reduction in the high cost of living, and 
the President and his policies is the 
direct cause of its retention. 

Let us Republicans, let us Americans 
take up the fight again. I for one do not 
intend to lay down my arms. Let me 
call upon you to carry on the fight so 
that some day, some time we can return 
our Government to faithful, competent, 
and loyal hands and stil] forever the 
threat of encroaching communism. 

As you wil all recall, Mr. Truman 
labeled the Eightieth Congress the “do- 
nothing Congress” and as usual he was 
wrong, although he led the people to 


believe that he was correct. It is my 
opinion, as well as the opinion of all 
thinking Americans, that Mr. Truman 


was a do-nothing President. 
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Latin Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that those who are interested in 
our foreign policy as carried out by our 
State Department will be interested in 
the remarks of one of our ablest diplo- 
mats, Mr. Sumner Welles. 

In order that it may become a matter 
of public record, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert an article entitled “Latin 
Intervention,” written by Mr. Sumner 
Welles. The article appeared in the 
Washington Post on Tuesday, December 
28, 1948. 

LaTIN INTERVENTION 
(By Sumner Welles) 
TREND FROM GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 

(Editor’s Note: The following column was 
written before Mr. Welles’ unfortunate acci- 
dent on Sunday.) 

The political and social unrest spreading 
through Latin America is gathering momen- 
tum 

Inflation, commercial stagnation, and ar- 
rested industrialization, all aggravated by 
dollar shortages, have created an increasingly 
serious economic crisis. In many republics 
labor, agriculture, and the white-collar work- 
ers have been hard hit. The Communist 
leaders are taking full advantage of the op- 
portunity to further hemispheric disruption. 

The dangers that would arise unless this 
Government undertook remedial action have 
long since been forecast in this column. 

The abandonment of the good-neighbor 
policy evidenced by our official interference 
in Argentina's national elections, and by our 
failure either to continue financial and eco- 
nomic cooperation or to coordinate the Euro- 
pean recovery program with an inter-Ameri- 
can program designed to relieve tue postwar 
difficulties of the other American republics, 
has undermined popular faith in our de- 
pendability. It has fostered the growth of 
ideological blocs in Latin America whose 
rivalries jeopardize the maintenance of even 
a semblance of New World unity. 

Public opinion here too often confuses the 
cause with the effect. 

A typical instance is to be found in an 
editorial in the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 16. Remarking on the growing number 
of military dictatorships, the editorial asks, 
“Are not the people of an American State en- 
titled to expect from democratic neighbors 
some protection against such arbitrary seiz- 
ures of power?” 

Three years ago the New York Times was a 
leading advocate of the policy of official in- 
terference in Argentina which stimulated 
ultranationalism and aroused anti-United 
States sentiment in that Republic, and to 
which General Peron owed his majority in 
the presidential elections. The present trend 
toward military dictatorship in the Americas 
is in no small part due to the precedent 
created by the success of the military in 
winning popular support in Argentina as 
an outgrowth of the national reaction against 
United States pressure. 

Although our interventionist policies have 
proved disastrous, we are now asked to be- 
lieve that the remedy for the evils brought 
about by these policies will be a larger dose 
of the same medicine. 
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Ignoring the demonstrated sterility of non- 
recognition as compared with the benefits 
arising from the friendly counsel that can 
be offered by other American governments if 
official channels remain open, the editorial 
inveighs against the Estrada doctrine which 
was adopted by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States at Bogota last spring. It calls 
it “a somewhat cynical dogma that encour- 
ages election by revolution.” 

What are the facts? The Estrada doctrine 
Was conceived as a safeguard against our own 
practice in former years of withholding recog- 
nition from a de facto government as a lever- 
age to secure political or economic conces- 
sions. The doctrine eliminates the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of such pressure by 
providing for a continuity of relations even 
if a new government comes to power 
through force. But it also envisages the sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations should the 
other American governments, individually or 
collectively, decide that the policies of that 
government endanger the welfare of the new 
hemisphere. 

From the time when President Wilson 
sought to promote democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica through nonrecognition of revolutionary 
governments, our interference in the polit- 
ical concerns of other American peoples has 
invariably bred inter-American dissension 
and hostility against us, and has weakened, 
rather than strengthened, the national forces 
that make for democracy. 

It is not surprising that a responsible 
Latin-American newspaper should already 
have asserted that the New York Times is de- 
manding that the United States should 
frankly dictate the kind of governments 
Latin America should have, with Washington 
taking charge of the classification of those 
that are good and of those that are bad gov- 
ernments. 

The New York Times concludes with the 
dictum, “If we believe democracy is good for 
us, then we must believe that it would be 
good for others, too.” 

It is precisely this assumption of national 
omuniscience in deciding what is best for 
other peoples which has led in the past to 
such tragic anomalies as the occupation of 
the Dominican Republic by the United States 
Marines, the death at our hands of Dominican 
patriots, the replacement of a Dominican 
Government composed of United States naval 
officers, and the loss by the Dominican people 
of all individual liberty. 

What warrant have we for assuming that a 
form of democracy which has been gradually 
evolved to meet the needs of the English- 
speaking peoples must therefore be equally 
responsive to the needs of peoples of a wholly 
different origin, tradition, and culture? 

If we now seek to restrict the right of the 
Latin-American peoples to support or to 
overthrow their own governments we will 
destroy the regional system of the New World. 

The American Republics should certainly 
agree upon effective measures to safeguard 
the essential human freedoms throughout the 
hemisphere. 

But both the State Department and the 
New York Times would do far more to dis- 
courage revolutions and military dictator- 
ships in the Americas by procuring a return 
to those earlier and proven policies of eco- 
nomic and financial cooperation which can 
raise living standards, increase communica- 
tions, and improve education, nutrition, and 
sanitation, than by calling for the imposition 
on the peoples of Latin America of our own 
standards of constitutional government. 

Neither democracy nor inter-American 
unity will be advanced by an attempt to set 
up a supra-sovereign power in the Americas 
through which the United States would have, 
and would certainly be suspected of having, 
a determining influence in the internal polit- 
ical life of the other American states. 





The Mighty Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Récorp, I 
would like to insert the following editoria] 
from the Wenatchee Daily World, 
Wenatchee, Wash. It is a very interest- 
ing discussion of the values to the Nation 
in the great Columbia River. 

MEANS FOR OIL CONSERVATION 


One of the major problems facing the 
world today is the future supply of oil. 
Even the United States, which has owed so 
much of its great industrial growth and high 
standard of living to an abundance of low- 
priced oil products, is now facing a situation 
justifying serious concern. 

Oil resources are the key to diplomacy in 
the Middle East. Oil is needed for our huge 
Navy and Air Force, say nothing about our 
industries and for home heating require- 
ments. In the United States oil production 
and consumption have run more than 60 
percent of the entire world total. Its prewar 
(1938) per capita consumption was more 
than 10 times that of western Europe and 
about 90 times that of Asia. United States 
consumption has increased 75 percent since 
1938. : 

Oilmen are facing a winter with wary 
optimism. They are in short supply of kero- 
sene and the full demand is not known. The 
industry lacks storage space for reserves and 
they just managed to get by summer without 
gas rationing, but another cold winter might 
cause them great concern. Crude petroleum 
is selling at $2.65 a barrel, more than twice 
the wartime price. 

The industry is faced with shortages, ne- 
cessity for conservation, and new construc- 
tion essential to increase their supply. The 
situation may well get worse before improve- 
ment is noted. 

A very interesting and informative study 
has just been completed by Charles E. Cone, 
research expert for the Columbia Basin Com- 
mission on the subject of oil, coal, and hy- 
droelectric equivalents. The study is apropos 
to the acute shortage of oil and how hydro- 
electric power is so much cheaper for pro- 
duction of power and heating. 

The study reveals it would require 93,- 
750,000 barrels of oil (42 gallons to the bar- 
rel) to produce the power potential of the 
main stem of the Columbia, 36,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per year, or enough electricity 
to serve the entire Nation for 6 or 7 weeks 
at current rate of use. In the same réspect 
it would take 23,500,000 tons of coal to pro- 
duce the same power potential. Both oil 
and coal are resources, once used, can never 
be replaced. Water can be used over and 
over again for production of power. Each 
successive reservoir dam constructed on the 
Columbia increases the production of firm 
power. 

The Federal Power Commission reports 
that United States is burning annually 7,000,- 
000 tons of coal, 4,500,000 barrels of oil, and 
45,000,000,000 feet of natural gas—just to 
generate electricity. This is confirmation of 
the major role that development of more 
cheap hydroelectric power can play in the 
conservation of our natural resources such 
as Oil, coal, and gas. 

Congressman Watt Horan has repeatedly 
urged in congressional hearings the expan- 
sion of our Columbia River hydroelectric 











power as @ means of conserving our valuable 

resources. He has rightly emphasized 
this expansion of hydroelectric power is not 
in competition with the oil industry but 
rather assists them in conserving their 
dwindling supply for the Government and 
sreas where hydroelectric power is not avail- 
l This was one of the major reasons 
Congressman Horan used in urging immedi- 
ate action on construction of Foster Creek 
In the light of this study by Charles 
Cone and Federal Power Commission studies, 
it is a valid and sound argument. 








Did We Buy Socialism With Truman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled “Did We Buy Socialism With 
Truman?” dated December 4, 1948: 


DID WE BUY SOCIALISM WITH TRUMAN? 


After all that has been said in felicitation 
of President Truman and his gallant fight 
against overwhelming odds, one has to face 
up to what this election may mean to the 
future of the United States. The people 
didn’t hate Harry Truman enough to defeat 
him or love Governor Dewey enough to elect 
him. But after all, a contest for the office 
of President is not a golf match and all this 
talk of closing ranks and showing superior 
sportsmanship can hardly dispose of the fact 
that, unless Mr. Truman’s campaign promises 
were so much guff, the country may be in for 
a rough ride. 

If the President had stood on the record of 
his public acts, the prospects would not be 
bad. He has been right on a lot of things, 
mong them aid to Greece and western 
Europe, defense, and control of atomic 
energy. But these things, for which Gover- 
nor Dewey also stood, were not what elected 
President Truman. He owes his election 
pretty much to the fact that some millions 
of people have come to accept the philosophy 
of the heroine of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: 
to wit, that love and affection are very nice, 
but a diamond ring lasts a lifetime. The 
ing American farmer reasoned that 
Dewey might be wonderful, but it was Tru- 
man who was paying the support prices. 
Other groups were persuaded by promises 
that Uncle Sam would build them a house, 
pay their doctors’ bills, or guarantee ham- 
burgers at 30 cents a pound. It all comes 
to the same thing. 

President Truman is, of course, entitled to 
the hearty support of all citizens in his 
genuine efforts to promote peace and keep 
America free and prosperous. However, 
Whenever the implementation of his cam- 
paign promises tempts him and his followers 
into measures involving a plarned economy 
or some sort of benevolent national socialism, 
then the duty of such conservatives as re- 
main in Congress becomes more complicated. 
In extreme circumstances it may become 
What it was during the first New Deal: to 
fight a rear-guard action to preserve as much 
of our free economy as possible. This block- 
ing and tackling is a thankless and unprofit- 
able job, but if all politicians had shirked 
it in the frenzied years from 1932 to 1940, 
tl 
I 


sterl 


ie damage from the New Deal would have 
2e€Nn More disastrous than it was. 
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There will be men in the new Congress, 
even in the President’s own party, who will 
exert a conservative influence. It is hard 
to imagine SAM RAYBURN, who will be Speak- 
er of the House, breaking his neck to help 
pass a too drastic civil-rights program, or 
Senator GEorGE, of Georgia, who will go back 
as Chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, supporting an inflationary program. 
Such stalwarts seem less conspicuous in the 
House than in the Senate, but the run-ot- 
mine, middle-of-the-road Democrats plus a 
good share of the Republicans ought to be 
able to erode the more bizarre items down to 
size. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley law may 
prove difficult too. The measure may be 
doctored up and repassed as the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill, but Congress is sure to debate 
some time before repealing the law which 
President Truman himself used to end the 
coal strike, particularly since the large in- 
dustrial States voted for Dewey. With prices 
leveling off, the Truman demand for price 
control will find cpposition, too. Neverthe- 
less, the President can fairly claim a man- 
date for the measures he stood for in his cam- 
paign. A fair share of them will land on the 
statute books. 

President Truman, while he may not have 
understood all the implications of his multi- 
tudinous promises, intends them to be car- 
ried out. Many of them sounded like irre- 
sponsible enticements by a man who realized 
that it was impossible to overestimate the 
number of crackpots on the voting lists. 
But Kansas City-type politics do not alto- 
gether explain Mr. Truman’s campaign. 
Anyway, President Truman cannot now re- 
treat from his program, .ne result of his 
decision to ignore the conservatives in his 
party and play for the lefties. Politically, 
this proved sound strategy, but it will cause 
a lot of headaches. The President is hooked 
with zealots like Senator-elect HUMPHREY, 
of Minneapolis, who wants to push so-called 
civil rights down the throat of the South. 
The CIO will expect prompt repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Other pressure groups 
will remind Mr. Truman of his promises of 
price control, rent control. housing and 
health programs. And he’ll have to go along, 
even if, like the Little Old Lady in the 
nursery rhyme, he wakes up some morning 
to the bewildered realization that “this is 
none of I.” 

We might as well not kid ourselves. Mr. 
Truman’s program, as pieced together from 
his campaign pledges and speeches, contains 
the seeds of planning and a regimented 
economy. Call it a police state if you want 
to, because this is the way police states begin 
The unending largess adds to the already 
back-breaking load on the Government cred- 
it. The consequent acceleration of inflation 
brings a new clamor for price control, with 
all the ubiquitous snoopers and spies needed 
to make it appear that there is compliance. 
When the producer, compelled to meet all 
wage demands, but forbidden to raise his 
prices, makes a squawk, he is first persecuted 
as an obstructionist and then forced to 
stand aside while functionaries of the state 
manage his business for him. Higher taxa- 
tion discourages investment and dries up the 
supply of capital, so that the one remaining 
source for the succor of industry becomes the 
state. Finally, the worker, the supposed 
beneficiary of the intended utopia, is re- 
minded that things are going to pot because 
he—quite naturally—isn’t producing enough. 
This would be where we came in, except that, 
normal incentives being frowned on as 
Fascist, direction of labor by the state 
takes its place. Take it away, Sir Stafford 
Legree. 

Too gloomy? 
reasonable to expect 


least some of what it v« 


We hope so, but it seems 
that the country will 
get at ted for. If 
there are pecple so naive as to imagine that 
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the Truman program could be carried out 
under a free economy, they are in for a rude 
awakening. And if there are even more 
naive people who believe you can have a 
state-controlled economy without regimen- 
tation and loss of freedom, their awakening 
will be ruder. Of course, the voters didn’t 
consciously vote for national socialism, but 
that little difference. The world’s 
most prominent dictatorships started from 
small beginnings—social reformers giving tl 

customers what they wanted without the 
least idea that they were sapping the struc- 
ture of human freedom. Ironically the most 
tyrannical dictatorship in history began its 


makes 


1e 


career by informing the suckers: “You have 
nothing to lose but your chains.” 

Such hope as remains of escaping this 
dreary routine lies in the historic distaste of 
Americans for change which goes too far. If 


repeated defeats for old-style liberalism have 
not convinced the conservatives in Congress 
that they are facing a ‘“‘wave of the future” 
which there is no use fighting any longer, 
they may take the inevitable abuse certain 
to be heaped on anyone who tries to check 
the drive toward regimentation. But the dis- 
agreeable truth is that the American people 
have given the green light to the planners 
and the big-government boys. Everywhere 
else in the world such people have needed but 
one lease on power to push their countries 
over the cliff. If we in America have better 
luck, we can hardly be said to deserve it. 





Top Secret Documents Known to Reds 
Often Before United States Officials 
Saw Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I am inserting an article by Con- 
stantine Brown which appeared in the 
Evening Star on December 7, 1948. The 
article is entitled ““‘Top Secret Documents 
Known to Reds Often Before United 
States Officials Saw. Them.” 

TuHIs CHANGING WoRLD—TopP SECRET 
MENTS KNOWN TO REDS OFTEN 
UNITED STATES OFFICIALS SAW THEM 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Docu- 
BEFORE 


The seventh anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
will be marked in unique fashion in Wash- 
ington. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is expected after an executive meet- 
ing today, to provide the American people 
with some sensational revelations of espio- 
nage inside the St 
ments over a 
1937 when Russia 
the inside track 

How much of the real story will be dis- 
losed by the committee in its public hear- 


c 
ings depends on whether the Justi D irt- 
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Because of vital security considerati it 

is improbable that more than few docu- 
ments out of ; t 3 ] 


brought into public viev But even the fe 
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offered for public observation will show how 
well the U. S. 8S. R. has prepared its lines and 
how it took advantage of misguided idealism, 
venality, and corruption to obtain the inner- 
most secrets of this country’s national 
defense. 

Many in Washington knew about the in- 
roads which Russian espionage and intrigue 
had made in this country. But they were in 
no position to do more than hint vaguely at 
what they knew, since they had no tangible 
proots 

Hearsay, even when it comes from respon- 
sible officials, is not sufficient, since these offi- 
cials were in danger of being “axed” if they 
had attempted to support their statements. 
Moreover, even those who were willing to risk 
thei: official necks realized that their sacri- 
fice would do no good, since they would not 
be believed. 

For instance, one very high official in the 
State Department objected in 1910—while 
Russia was still Germany’s ally—to permit- 
ting the issuance of export licenses to the 
U. S. S. R. for certain materials which were 
to have military use. He put his objections 
in writing in a top-secret memorandum for 
the Secretary of State. Less than a week 
later he received a call from Constantin 
Oumansky, then Soviet Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, asking him to come to the Embassy 
for a little talk. 

KNEW ABOUT HIS VIEWS 


Mr. Oumansky asked him why he fought 
Soviet-American friendship by opposing is- 
suance of export licenses. Before the Amer- 
ican official could recover from his surprise 
at learning that the Russians knew all about 
the views he had expressed in his memoran- 
dum, Mr. Oumansky declared: 

“My friend, if you play aiong with us there 
is no telling how high you will go in the 

rarchy of the Department. I would not be 
surprised if you were selected for the post 
of Ambassador to Moscow. That is, if you 
change your present attitude. But you 
won't get very far if you continue to oppose 
us.” 

Later when Maxim Litvinov replaced Mr. 
Oum: after Pearl Harbor, the new Am- 
bassador strongly insisted that unless this 
particular official were removed there could 
be no genuine American-Soviet cooperation. 
The official in question was saved from the 
ax by being transferred to a foreign post far 
from any Soviet influence. 

There were many such incidents through- 
out the years preceding and during the war. 
TLey showed clearly how remarkably well 
informed the Soviet Government was on al- 
most every phase of our life. Although our 
security services were strictly forbidden to 
attempt to break the Russian codes, there 
was sufficient information to convince our 
security officials that few of our top secret 
documents were not known to Moscow, some- 
times before the highest-ranking American 

I knew about them 
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Meaning of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I would like to include the following 
article from the person column of Mr. 
Fred C. Koch, editor and publisher of 


the East Wenatchee Journal, East We- 
natchee, Wash. 

Mr. Koch was born in Russia and at an 
early age he moved to the United States. 
During the war he served his Government 
in Germany and assisted in setting up 
the first publications among the newly 
liberated population. Mr. Koch has a 
keen understanding of the real values of 
America and what a privilege it is to live 
here. 

I believe that you will enjoy reading 
this fundamental article. 


A certain salesman for a_ well-known 
Wenatchee establishment went calling on his 
trade up and down Wenatchee Avenue the 
other morning. 

On this particular morning, he caused an 
unusual stir among several of the people he 
was wont to contact on these daily tours. 

He was wearing one of those new Dewey- 
Warren campaign buttons that have been 
blossoming out on coat lapels all over town 
the past few days. 

One of the salesman’s stirred-up friends 
took him quite severely to task because he, 
as a salesman calling on customers of every 
political walk of life, should be flaunting his 
political beliefs in his lapel buttonhole. 

The salesman was no fool. He gave the 
needler a reply that put his criticism in its 
place. He said: 

“Listen! You can be damned thankful I’m 
permitted to wear this button—and that 
you are permitted to wear any button you 
want to wear. 

“That's one of the fine things about this 
country. 

“In some countries, they would tell both 
you and me what kind of a button we can 
wear—and it would be one and the same 
button, whether you or I liked it or not.” 

The salesman's critic was satisfied. 

Before any of us becomes critical of the 
political button his neighbor wears, or what 
political card he displays in his business, 
we should remember this little piece of 
pointed repartee and be very thankful there 
is more than one campaign button, and more 
than one face on campaign posters for Presi- 
dent and for other offices in the country. 

That’s one of the essential parts of Ameri- 
canism. When you criticize a man for wear- 
ing the colors of his party, you're criticizing 
him for being American. 

In fact, when you begin to do that, you're 
beginning to show symptoms of the disease 
called totalitarianism. 

The country needs two strong political 
parties. It also needs a third party like 
whatever shaggy Henry Wallace's calls itself. 
The country needs this third party to re- 
mind the other two that they must always 
keep their fences in order or they will dis- 
integrate into heterogeneous bodies, none in 
itself an important or widely representative 
factor in the body politic. 

It will be a sad day for America if and 
when its two major parties wane in strength 
and number, and if in their place half a 
dozen or more parties spring into existence, 
all stronger than our present minor parties. 

Then, the predominant party will never 
represent the majority of the peopie, and 
the Government will be a Government by 
minority. It was just such a situation in 
Germany that permitted a minority group, 
the National Socialists, to seize power. The 
Nazis in 1932 were not representative of the 
majority of the German people, but the non- 
National Socialists were so split up among 
sO many various and sundry parties, that 
they, the Nazis, became the strongest among 
the many. 

In the days when the Republican Party 
meant high tariffs and the Democrats meant 
low tarifis, people could belong to either 
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party without being hesitant to expose their 
affiliation in public. The public in genera) 
didn’t know anything about tariffs and careq 
less. A good, honest Democrat then was 
considered as good an American as a Re. 
publican—and the other way around. 

Then, in 1932, came the forgotten-man era. 
In the stress and strain of economic reverses 
that were world-wide in nature and a direct 
outgrowth of the First World War, politica; 
savants and shysters together exploited an 
economic disaster by making the party in 
power the goat in the eyes of the American 
people. 

A forgotten man was concocted, and the 
Republican Party as a whole was blamed for 
an economic condition that grew out of a 
war fought under a Democratic administra- 
tion. The long and short of the political 
chicanery was that for a time not too many 
years ago a Republican was made to app¢ ar 
as the next thing to a Fascist in the minds 
of a great many American people. 

It is an unfortunate thing for the political 


' welfare of the country when a Democrat is 


reluctant to wear a Truman button and a 
Republican fears to wear a Dewey button for 
fear of reprisal and boycott. This is the 
product of political intolerance—an intoler- 
ance created willfully by politicians of the 
murkiest water who seek to smash their way 
to power by employing prejudice, class hatred, 
and any device to discredit and malign the 
opposition. 

There are millions of pretty doggone fine 
Americans in both major American political 
parties—but what the leaders of these par- 
ties will have to remember is this: America 
comes first—even above the party. When- 
ever the party resorts to forgotten-man 
tactics that breed class hatred, it weakens 
America more, and for a longer period, than 
it weakens the opposing party. 

Anything that sets neighbor against neigh- 
bor over political differences is alien to the 
welfare of our country—and if there ever was 
a time when the people must be united, it is 
now. The American people can save the 
ideology of the western world from the rav- 
ages of communism, but only if they remain 
united as Americans regardless of political 
party affiliation. 

I am a Republican, and I am not ashamed 
or afraid to wear a Dewey-Warren button— 
because I am an American. 

If I were a Democrat, I would not be afraid 
or ashamed to wear a Truman-Barkley but- 
ton—because I am an American. 

The only insignia I would be ashamed to 
wear on Wenatchee Avenue or anywhere else 
would be the hammer and sickle—because 
Iam an American. 


Report of the Veterans of Fureign Wars 
Ladies Auxiliary Cancer Research Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to submit a report of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Laaies Auxiliary cancer 
research fund, sent to me by Mrs. Grace 
H. Davis, national secretary of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Ladies Auxiliary. 
This organization is to be commended 
upon the fine, generous work they are 








accomplishing in the so important fight 
for cancer control. The report follows: 
REPORT OF NATIONAL CANCER RESEARCH CHAIRMAN 


To the Officers and Members of the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 


After my appointment as national chair- 

man of the cancer research fellowship fund 
of the ladies auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the first objective was to find a 
place where we could best center our activi- 
1es. 
Letters were written Dr. Frank Adair and 
Dr. Charles Geschicter and I personally con- 
tacted Dr. Raymond McNeely and Mr. Harri- 
son, vice president of the Chicago University. 
All these men are noted for their work in the 
field of cancer. They were very much inter- 
ested in our project but suggestions made by 
them were such that we, as an organization, 
would not retain our identity. 

About that time Past National President 

Anna Mae Shaw sent a clipping to the na- 
tional secretary, Grace H. Davis, on the burn- 
ing and total destruction of the Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine. 
In that tragic fire of the Maine woods one of 
the most important laboratories and the only 
one of its kind was lost to the world of 
science. When this clipping reached me I 
wrote at once to Dr. C. C. Little, director for 
information, on the possibility of our organ- 
ization being of help in rebuilding the labo- 
ory. The letter was mailed from Gallup, 
Mex., on November 26, and the morning of 
vember 29, I received a telegram from Dr. 
ittle saying that the trustees were very much 
nterested and an air-mail special delivery 
etter would leave their office the following 
fonday, giving suggestions as to how the 
idies auxiliary, VFW, might be of assistance 
the laboratory. 
At a conference with the national presi- 
dent, Dorothy Mann, and the national secre- 
tary, Grace H. Davis, in Denver early in De- 
cember it was decided that the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory would receive 
the help of the ladies auxiliary in rebuilding 
the summer research laboratory and it would 
be known as the ladies auxiliary to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars summer research lab- 
oratory. 

Letters were sent each department presi- 
dent explaining the project and asking that 
a department chairman be appointed, who 
would in turn contact the auxiliary presi- 
dents asking that local chairmen be ap- 
pointed. No quota was set but it was sug- 
gested that the goal be $1 per mem- 
ber, all donations to come from members. 
This was followed by letters giving informa- 
tion on the laboratory and on the subject of 
cancer. Approximately 500 letters were 
mailed to department chairmen. An article 
was published each month in the auxiliary 
bulletin, 

It was my privilege to’ meet Dr. Little in 
New York City just prior to the patriotic con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. He showed 
and explained architect’s drawing of the 
summer laboratory, explaining plans for new 
buildings. I was very happy to have Dr. 
Little accept an invitation to come to Wash- 
ington a few days later and speak to the 
members attending the conference at a 
luncheon. I feel assured that all who heard 
Dr. Little were greatly inspired. Dr. Little 
commended very highly the program of the 
national president and said the ladies auxil- 
iary, VFW, was the only organization of its 
kind to offer help. 

At the request of the national president I 
attended meetings in Denver, Colo., Okla- 
homa City, and the midwinter conference in 
Indianapolis, Ind., speaking on the subject of 
cancer research and the ladies auxiliary 
summer research laboratory. 

A report of moneys contributed is herewith 
attached. It is with great pleasure that Iam 
able to report that while the total amount 
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hoped for was not reached, we will be able 
to fulfill our promise and I am sure by the 
time of the national encampment the 
amount of $50,000 will be paid Dr. Little, 
director of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory. 

My personal thanks to the members who re- 
sponded so generously in making this pro- 
gram a success. I have enjoyed working on 
the cancer research program and express my 
sincere thanks to our national president, 
Dorothy Mann, for the privilege of being na- 
tional chairman of this outstanding pro- 
gram. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EVELYN B. Monaco. 


Total contributions for cancer fund 
July 31, 1948 
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Spy Ring Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, i am inserting the 
espionage report of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities together with 
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certain documents, released to the press, 
which constitute a part of the report. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has uncovered one of the greatest 
spy rings in history, one that reached in- 
to the vitals of the State Department and 
probably other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and undoubtedly carried on its 
treasonable espionage throughout the 
war. 

The information they got and passed 
out to foreign governments undoubtedly 
fell into the hands of Japan and con- 
tributed to the horrible disaster inflicted 
upon our Navy at Pearl Harbor, to say 
nothing of the men who lost their lives 
on the various battle fronts of the world, 
as a result of this treason during the suc- 
ceeding war years. 

I wish every patriotic American could 
read this document and tiiese releases 
and understand their far-reaching im- 
plications. 

Then they would appreciate what the 
members of this committee have gone 
through under the abuse of the enemies 
within our gates, their stooges, and fel- 
low travelers during the last few years. 

The report of the committee follows: 
COMMUNIST ESPIONAGE WITHIN THE UNITED 

STATES GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


Communist espionage has broken through 
the security forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment and made off with secret informa- 
tion of both military and diplomatic char- 
acter concerning our national plans, policies, 
and actions. 

This espionage system has been carefully 
developed over a period of more than 25 
years and it has been successful to a degree 
alarmingly critical to the welfare and safety 
of the people of this Republic. 

Following are some details, drawn together 
from testimony taken by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in recent 
months, concerning the operations of just 
one such Communist apparatus set up in 
Washington, D. C., for the benefit of world 
communism. 

This report should be read as a supple- 
ment to the committee report of August 28, 
1948, which dealt with operations of that 
same Communist apparatus known up to 
that time. It should also be read with the 
thought in mind that many of the more 
intimate and extensive particulars of evi- 
dence sworn to by witnesses under oath are 
not here disclosed. The committee is with- 
holding these for the time being because 
the Department of Justice and other agencies 
of the executive branch are undertaking to 
bring prosecutions against faithless Govern- 
ment servants and other Soviet agents on the 
basis of existing law. 

The experiences of the committee in col- 
lecting the evidence on which this report is 
based have led us to recommend new legis- 
lation, particulars on which will be found in 
the closing chapter of this document. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Forty-eight hours after publication of the 
Russo-German pact of August 23, 1939, ome 
Whittaker Chambers, a Communist 
decided to abandon communism. He tried 
to see the President of the United 
to expose the nature and details of the 
Communist conspiracy in this 

fe was unsuccessful, but finally did reach 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle and 
gave him an outline of his activity, on the 
basis of which Secretary Berle took notes 
and a half 


s furnished similar infor- 


agent, 


States 


country 


from him for an hour 
In 1941 Chamber 
mation to representatives of the Department 
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of Justice, the effect of which was to indi- 
that he, Chambers, had been an im- 
portant member of a Communist apparatus 
in Washington which was still at that time 
operating among officers of the United States 
Government holding positions in high public 
trust 

On August 3, 1948, the committee sub- 
penaed Whittaker Chambers before it in con- 
nection with its investigation of Communist 
espionage within the Government. He then 
gave testimony concerning the operations of 
the Communist apparatus and information 
which he had sought to disclose to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in 1939. 

After receiving Chambers’ first sworn pub- 
lic testimony, our committee and its staff of 
eight investigators began a diligent investiga- 
tion of his credibility and started exploring 
the many leads offered 

This procedure led finally to the public 
confrontation before our committee in Wash- 
ington on August 25, 1948, of Whittaker 
Chambers and Alger Hiss, president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
a former special assistant and director of 
the Office of Special Political Affairs, United 
States Department of State, and a former 
Secretary General of the San Francisco Con- 
ference for the drafting of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

As a result of the evidence obtained by our 
investigators, plus the testimony brought out 
in the public hearings of Hiss and Chambers, 
this committee issued an interim report on 
August 28, 1948, from which report the fol- 
lowing quotations should be helpful in re- 
viewing the present status of the current 
espionage investigation: 


cate 


QUOTATIONS FROM COMMITTEE’S REPORT OF 
AUGUST 28 

“Not until the House Committee on Uni- 
American Activities began its current hear- 
ings on the subject did the genera! public 
have any knowledge that the now established 
and disclosed Communist espionage activi- 
ties had reached into vital positions of high 
authority in Government. Not until these 
hearings began did the general public or even 
the average Member of Congress have the 
evidence upon which to base decisions con- 
cerning the new legislation essential to our 
national security under prevailing condi- 
tions. Not until these hearings began did 
the people to whom this Government be- 
longs have any direct evidence as to the men 
and methods being employed to subjugate 
our freedom to the tyranny of a foreign to- 
talitarian power. The false security of com- 
placent ignorance is much worse than having 
either no security or no complacency at all 

* - 7 ~ - 

“It was not until our public hearings had 
proceeded for some time that it was definitely 
established that Alger Hiss and Whittaker 
Chambers knew each other personally and 
rather intimately during the precise period 
of time that Whittaker Chambers testified 
that their associations took place. Mr. Hiss 
testified that he knew Whittaker Chambers 
by the name of George Crosley, but he posi- 
tively identified the man known today as 
Whittaker Chambers as the man he knew. 
He testified unequivocally that he not only 
knew Chambers (by the name of Crosley) 
but that he let him use his apartment with- 
out ever receiving payment for it, that he 
loaned Chambers money, that he loaned or 
gave him an automobile, and that he had 
even kept Mr. and Mrs. Chambers and their 
baby in his own home overnight on one or 
more occasions. Thus the connection be- 
tween Alger Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, 
man-to-man relationship, stands with- 
out challenge confirmed by the testimony of 
both men and the public hearings held by 


Pans a 


this committee. This fact had never been 
established by other investigations. 

“It should a'so be noted that the stark tact 
that Aleer Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, a 


self-confessed paid Communist functionary 
and espionage agent, were acquainted with 
each other, and did have numerous transac- 
tions and associations together, is of far 
greater significance under the circumstances 
than whether Chambers was known to Hiss 
by the name of ‘Car!’ or ‘George Crosley.’ 
This fact has been es shed without chal- 
lenge for the record by yublic hearings of 
this committee, althougi, through the years 
it had been established by no other investi- 
gation. 

“Hiss will be given every opportunity to 
reconcile the conflicting portions of his testi- 
mony, but the confrontation of the two men 
and the attendant testimony from both wit- 
nesses has definitely shifted the burden of 
proof from Chambers to Hiss, in the opinion 
of this committee. Up to now, the verifiable 
portions of Chambers’ testimony have stood 
up strongly; the verifiable portions of the 
Hiss’ testimony have been badly shaken and 
are primarily refuted by the testimony of 
Hiss versus Hiss, as the complete text of the 
printed hearings wiil reveal. 


» * * 7 * 


“As a result of the hearings and investiga- 
tions which have been conducted by the com- 
mittee to date, these facts have heen Clearly 
established: (1) There is no doubt whatever 
but that Chambers from 1931 to 1938 was a 
paid functionary of the Communist Party 
and that frome 1934 to 1937 he operated as a 
member of the Communist underground 
among Government workers in Washington. 
(2) The refusal of Nathan Witt, John Abt, 
Henry Collins, Lee Pressman, and Victor 
Perlo, to answer any questions concerning 
their activities as members of this group on 
the ground of self-incrimination, and to 
answer as to whether or not they were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party during that 
period is in itself strong corroborative evi- 
dence for Chambers’ story. (3) By his own 
admission Hiss knew Chambers for a period 
of at least 10 months during the period in 
question and possibly longer. It is also clear 
that Hiss knew Chambers very well as indi- 
cated by his admission that he sublet his fur- 
nished apartment to him, that he met him 
on various occasions for lunch, that on at 
least one occasion he gave him a ride to New 
York from Washington, that for several days 
the Chambers family visited in the Hiss home 
and that he loaned money to Chambers, and 
that he gave him an automobile. (4) While 
admitting that he knew Chambers, Hiss still 
denies that he knew that Chambers was a 
Communist, and that he, Hiss, was a member 
of the Communist Party at any time. 

“Hiss testified on August 16 and 17 that at 
the time that he leased his apartment to 
Chambers he gave him a 1929 Ford automo- 
bile. In his testimony in the public session 
on August 25, however, when confronted 
with documentary evidence which commit- 
tee investigators produced that he actually 
had transferred the car in 1936 to the 
Cherner Motor Co., who the same day trans- 
ferred it to one William Rosen, Hiss changed 
his position on the car and testified in a 
manner which to the committee seemed 
vague and evasive. He stated that he could 
not recall whether or not he gave the car to 
Chambers or whether he loaned it to him. 
He could not recall whether he gave it to him 
at the same time he sublet the apartment 
to him or whether he did so several months 
later after Chambers had left the apartment. 
He had no recollection whatever of having 
transferred the car to the Cherner Motor Co. 
although he admitted that the signature on 
the transfer of title was his own. He said 
that it was possible that he could have given 
the car to Chambers and that Chambers 
could have given it back to him, and that he 
later could have transferred it to the Cherner 
Motor Co. but that he could not recall what 
happened. 

“This much concerning the testimony in 
regard to the car can definitely be concluded. 
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Hiss stated on August 16 and 17 that he soiq 
or gave the car to Crosley (Chambers) at the 
same time that he sublet the apartment to 
him, and that at the time that he did this 
he had another car which he himself was 
using. A check of the records by the com- 
mittee staff showed that Hiss did not acquire 
another car until several months after the 
apartment transaction was concluded and 
that he actually transferred the car over 
year later to the Cherner Motor Co. 

“His vague and evasive testimony on this 
transaction raises a doubt as to other por- 
tions of his testimony. In this connection, jt 
should be observed that on 198 occasions Hiss 
qualified his answers to questions by the 
phrase “to the best of my recollection” and 
similar qualifying phrases, while Chambers, 
on the. other hand, was for the most part 
forthright and emphatic in his answers to 
questions. 

a - ™ ” om 


“The committee again calls upon the At- 
torney General to forward to the Congress at 
the earliest possible date recommendations 
for strengthening the espionage laws so that 
they will be adequate to deal with the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

* * *- ° * 


“It is also imperative that the Attorney 
General proceed promptly to call the New 
York special grand jury back into session to 
consider his recommendations on the dispo- 
sition of the evidence he has placed before 
it. The public has the clear right to have 
this proceeding concluded by indictments 
where indicated, by a no true bill where war- 
ranted, and by a full report by the Attorney 
General on his disposition of the case. 

* * * * + 

“The final report will not be delayed a 
day beyond that necessary to complete the 
vast amount of investigation, interrogation, 
and exploration which lies ahead of us and 
the staff investigators and subcommittees 
which will move forward diligently on this 
vital matter.” 


a 


RECENT DISCLOSURES 


Subsequent to the public confrontation 
before this committee, Chambers repeated 
his charges against Alger Hiss in a radio pro- 
gram in response to a challenge by Hiss to 
do so. Thirty days later Alger Hiss brought 
suit against Whittaker Chambers in Federal 
court in Baltimore, Md., charging libel and 
slander. November 17 pretrial depositions 
were being taken by the attorneys for Mr. 
Hiss, and during the examination of Cham- 
bers he was asked, in substance, whether he 
had any documentary material to support his 
allegations. 

Thereupon Chambers submitted a num- 
ber of typewritten documents which he said 
Hiss had given him. Chambers said these 
documents had been copied from State De- 
partment records, most of which were very 
confidential and classified as restricted to 
high Government officials for use and knowl- 
edge. 

Alexander Campbell, head of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice, was 
called in immediately, and the materiai was 
turned over to him. The various perftici- 
pants in the deposition were directed, in the 
interest of national security, to keep silent 
on the whole matter. On December 11, 1948, 
there appeared in the column of a Washing- 
ton newspaper an item to the effect that new 
and sensational information had been sub- 
mitted in the Hiss-Chambers controversy. 
Later the same day the United Press stated: 

“|From the Washington Daily News 
of December 1, 1948] 


“HISS AND CHAMBERS PERJURY PROBE 
HITS DEAD END 


“The Justice Department is about ready to 
drop its investigation of the colebrated Alger 
Hiss-Whittaker Chambers controyv 
learned tcday. 


rsy, it was 











“Department Officials still have ‘under 
study’ the question of a possible perjury 
prosecution. But officials said privately that 
unless additional evidence is forthcoming 
they are inclined to forget the whole thing. 

“The perjury question arose when Mr, 
is now with Time magazine, charged under 
oath that Mr. Hiss was a member of a pre- 
wer Communist underground in official 
Washington. Mr. Hiss, a former State De- 
partment official, denied it—also under oath, 

“Their conflicting statements were made 
during House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s hearings last summer on Commu- 
nists in the Government. The committee 
turned their testimony over to the Justice 
Derartment for a perjury investigation. 

“One Department source said that on the 
basis of available evidence officials in charge 
of the case believe it would be unwise to 
take it before a grand jury. But he em- 
phasized this attitude could change ovcr- 
nicht if the House committee or the Depart- 
ment’s investigator dig up some new evi- 
dence. 

“The FBI has taken part in the Depart- 
men ’s investigation. Attorney General Tom 
Cc. Clark has assigned the case to Special 
John Ford Baecher and United 
States Attorney George Morris Fay.” 

The suggestion of the United Press story 
reatly disturbed members of the committee 
v had, all this time, continued to press 
their own investigation. On the same day 
Representative RrcHarRp NIxon and the chief 

iwestigator to the committee, Robert E. 

ipling, proceeded to Westminster, Md., 

question Mr. Chambers, and to obtain, if 
sible, any evidence in his possession which 
i to espionage or other illegal activi- 

Mr. Chambers, when questioned by 
Mr. NIxon, stated that he had been informed 
he would be in contempt of court if he dis- 
( ed what he had submitted at Baltimore, 
at the pretrial hearing. 

Chambers did not tell Mr, Nixon what evi- 


ssistant 


) } 


? té 





dence he had submitted at the pretrial ex- 
amination except that he indicated it was 
highly important. That night when the 
chief investigator and Mr. NIxon returned 


to Washington, representatives of the FBI 
were immediately informed of the conversa- 

The following morning, upon instructions 
of the committee, a subpena was issued for 
Chambers calling upon him to produce all 
documents or material in his possession 
dealing with this case. While this was not 
the first subpena served upon Chambers by 
the committee, it was the first subpena call- 
ing for documents. 

It should also be remembered that no 
other Government agency had ever before 
issued a subpena upon Chambers calling for 
documents, though he had, in September, 
been summoned to New York before a special 
Federal grand jury on espionage as a result 

the disclosures he had made in his first 
public hearings by this committee the month 
previous. When he received the committee 
subpena for papers on December 2, Chambers 
said he was prepared to turn over all in- 

rmation in his possession, and thereafter 
he was accompanied, by committee investi- 

tors Wheeler and Appell to his home in 
Westminster, Md., where he produced the 
five rolls of microfilm. 

Three rolls were encased in a lightproof 
metal cylinder sealed with tape. However, 
me of the cylinders had been mashed or 
opened previously, and Chambers informed 
the investigators at the time of handing 
them over that he felt sure that this roll 


had been light-struck and would be worth- 
less. These three rolls of film, he informed 
the committee agents, were undeveloped. 


The other two rolls had been developed and 
were wrapped in oilpaper. 

The two agents marked and identified the 
Geveloped film and unopened containers and 
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returned to Washington, arriving about mid- 
night. Investigator Appell locked the film 
in his bureau in his home and brought it 
in to the committee offices at 9:15 the fol- 
lowing morning. It was submitted to the 
chief investigator, who examined the de- 
veloped film through an enlarging equip- 
ment and determined that secret and confi- 
dential documents of the State Department 
were pictured thereon. 

He then instructed Mr. Wheeler to pro- 
ceed with the developed film to the labora- 
tory of a photographic technician in the 
Treasury Department, for the purpose of 
taking enlarged pi tures. 

Mr. Appell, upon instruction, proceeded 
to the photographic laboratory of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with the undeveloped 
film, where a photographic expert formerly 
with the FBI carefully developed and pre- 
served the evidence in full. 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
this film received expert technical attention 
from the time it was received by the com- 
mittee from Mr. Chambers to the present 
time, and that none was destroyed or light- 
struck after it was surrendered to the 
committee. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE EVIDENCE 


State Department officials have testified be- 
fore the committee that publication of some 
of these documents even today, more than 
10 years after tley were originally written 
would endanger the national security. 

An indication of the wide diversity of the 
subjects covered, and the confidential char- 
acter of the messages involved, can be ob- 
tained by referring to the appendix of this 
volume, in which are reproduced those docu- 
ments which have been approved for release 
by the State Department. 

Perhaps the most significant and disturb- 
ing feature is the fact that Messrs. Sumner 
Welles, John leurifoy, and Francis B. Sayre, 
present or past high State Department of- 
ficers, all agree that with decuments of this 
type in their possession, agents of foreign 
governments would be able to break the most 
secret diplomatic codes of the United States. 

Following is an excerpt from the t< 
oi Mr. Sayre: 

“Mr. N1Ixon. Mr. Sayre, in this connection 
I have been somewhat interested in com- 
ments of some columnists and, in fact, one 
case attributed to an anonymous source in 
the State Department—I say ‘anonymous’ be- 
cause the official sources have spoken com- 
pletely to the contrary on this point—to the 
effec’ that the information contained in these 
documents wasn’t important anyway and it 
didn't make much difference if the Russians 
did get it or anything else. 

“Do you agree there was nothing important 
or nothing wrong with turning this stuff 
over? 

“Mr. Sayre. I violently disagree, not only 
because of the substance of these cables, but 
because some of them were in the highly con- 
fidential codes. 

“Now, some of those codes—for instance, 
the Gray code, so-called—I suspect that other 
governments had that, but they didn't have 
these highly confidential codes; and for these 
telegrams to get out at the time they did 
meant that other governments could crack 
our codes, and that, I think, is indescribably 
horrible. 

“Mr. Nixon. In other words, it is not only 
a question of this information, but it is the 
question of the potential information which 
they might have obtained? 

“Mr. SAYRE. By cracking the code, which 
gives them the run of the whole thing.” 

This, in fact, means that not only did the 
government which received these identified 
documents have access to the information 
available in them, but that they, without 
question, also had complete access to all of 
the secret and confidential messages trans- 
mitted by the State Department during the 
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period involved, through knowledge of the 
code system. Since this was in the general 
historical era of the Stalin-Hitler pact, it is 
also likely that Nazi Germany and subse- 
quently Japan may have known our State 
Department secret codes and communica- 
tions, before and during the war. 

It should also be kept in mind that the 
documents which Mr. Chambers turned over 
to the committee, and in the pretrial hearing, 
constitute only 1 week’s supply of informa- 
tion and a very small proportion of the total 
volume which Chambers had transmitted to 
the Soviet Union prior to the time he decided 
to break with the Communist Party. 

Chambers’ testimony is that he first started 
to microfilm documents and transmit them 
to the Soviet Union in the early part of 1935, 
and that the operation had continued weekly 
until April 1938. 

If the documents which have been released 
by the committee, only 1 week’s fraction of 
the total volume which Chambers had ob- 
tained and transmitted to the Soviet agents, 
were the only documents which reached the 
Soviet Union, the committee would consider 
the effect on United States security serious 
enough. 

lowever, the testimony of Whittaker 
Chambers is that during the 2 years previous 
to the receipt of this particular batch of 
documents, he had been running a veritable 
espionage production line out of the State 
Department and other departments of the 
Government, the output of which was being 
funneled to Mosccw by way of a skillfully 
run transmission belt. 

HOW CHAMBERS GOT THE DOCUMENTS 

Chambers testified that he had two sources 
of information in the State Department. His 
principal source, from which he obtained 
most of the strictly confidential documents 
operated in the following manner: 

The source would bring the documents out 
in a brief case and take them home. There, 
Chambers would take over the brief case and 
go on to meet a photographic expe! ! 
arranged place. The expert would take the 
brief case and documents to a laboratory 
Baltimore, put the da 1ents on film, an 
would return the brief case and contents to 
Chambers the same night. 

Sometimes Chambers stated it would be as 
late as 1 in the morning before he got the 
brief case back. He would then proceed to 
the home of his source, deliver the brief case, 
and the documents would be returned to the 
State Department files 

Chambers would then pick up the micro- 
films in Baltimore, place them in a tobacco 
pouch, and carry them to New York, where 
he would deliver them to a Colonel Bykov, of 
the Soviet espionage system, who was at that 
time known to Chambers only as Peter 

Because the committee does not wish to 
hamper the prosecution of cases under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice 
we are not making reference at this point t 
the names of the people whom Chamber 
given as coconspirators in this criminal ac- 
tivity. 

As far as the committee has been able to 
determine, Colonel Bykov had no official posi- 
tion in this country and was an illegally 
present alien spy. 

The committee has taken the detailed te 
timony in as many asnects of this case as 
possible without interfering with the grand 
jury. It has before it evidence of the manner 
in which Colonel Bykov appr 
sources of information within the Govern- 
ment and arranged, in cooperation with 
Chambers, for the furnishing of this infor- 
mation which Chambers swears was sent to 
the Soviet Union 

The leaders of the Russian underground 
in this country caused to be delivered to four 
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iched the 


high sources in the Federal Government, who 
had been unusually productive, expensive 
Russian Bokhara rugs, in appreciation for 
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their unusual service to the Soviet Union. 
The committee at this time is withholding 
the names of the recipients and the details 
fm order not to interfere in the present in- 
vestigation of the Federal grand jury on es- 
pionage now convened in New York City. 

However, at the proper time, we intend to 
make full disclosure, not only of this rug 
deal, but all matters of evidence, with spe- 
cific details, as to one of the most serious 
espionage cases in the United States history. 

Chambers testified that between 1932 and 
1933 he obtained documents from the State 
Department, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, and certain in- 
formation from the Navy; also that the same 
ring with which he worked got vital infor- 
mation from key United States industries. 
The documents pictured on the microfilm, 
which had been developed at the time we se- 
cured them from Chambers, were highly con- 
fidential and classified documents from the 
Department of State, the most important of 
which came from the cffice of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis B. Sayre. 

These documents bore the official stamp of 
Mr. Sayre and have been identified by him as 
having been taken from his office. Four peo- 
ple had access to these documents once they 


arrived at Mr. Sayre’s office, namely, Francis 
B. Sayre, Alger Hiss, his first assistant; Eu- 
nice Lincoln, his administrative assistant; 


and Anna Belle Newcomb, 
stenographer for the cflice. 

The committee had before it Mr. Sayre, 
Miss Lincoln, and Miss Newcomb; all em- 
phatically denied under oath that they had 
ever turned any documents Over to any 
unauthorized person. 

The microfilmed documents in question, 
which were secret and confidential for the 
Secretary of State only and which were sent 
in the highest code, were delivered to Mr. 
Sayre’s office from the code room of the State 
Department in a black metal box. When 
this box arrived at Mr. Sayre’s office, it was 
opened by Miss Lincoln with a key provided 
for the office by the code room for that pur- 
pose only. 

When Mr. Sayre’s office had finished study- 
ing the documents, which sometimes took 
several days, the documents were placed back 
in the black box, locked by Miss Lincoln, and 
returned to the code room by code-room mes- 
sengers, where, with duplicate key, the box 
was reopened and the contents filed in the 
code room's guarded record office. 

The testimony of Mr. Sayre and Miss Lin- 
coln brought out that it was a practice for 
both Mr. Sayre and Mr. Hiss to take docu- 
ments in their brief case from the Depart- 
ment of State at night to their homes for 
study. Miss Newcomb and Miss Lincoln both 
testified that they had never taken any doc- 
uments themselves from the State Depart- 
ment. 

When Miss Lincoln and Miss Necomb were 
shown photostatic copies of the typewritten 
and handwritten documents which were sub- 
mitted by Whittaker Chambers at the pre- 
trial examination in Baltimore, both testi- 
fied that these documents were not typed in 
the State Department and that the character 
and form of the documents were such that 
they could not have been prepared for the 
purpose of transmitting information im the 
regular course of State Department business. 

Mr. Sayre testified that the handwritten 
memos had not been prepared by Mr. Hiss 
for him or under his instruction. Mr. Sayre 
also testified that he could see no reason why 
the typewritten documents could or would 
have been prepared in the regular course of 
State Department business. He denied that 
these typed or handwritten documents were 
brought to his attention. 

The committee is satisfied, as a result of 
the technical investigation and determina- 
tioms which have been made by typewriter 
experts, that it has been conclusively estab- 


secretary and 





lished where and on what machine these doc- 
uments were typed. 

In addition to the typewritten documents 
submitted at the pretrial examination in 
Baltimore, and in addition to the microfilms 
which Mr. Chambers submitted to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chambers also produced, at the 
pretrial examination, three documents writ- 
ten in the hand of Alger Hiss, the text of 
which appear in the appendix of this report. 

When these documents were shown to Miss 
Newcomb, she testified that they were not of 
the type which Mr. Hiss would prepare in 
connection with the regular duties he per- 
formed in the office of Mr. Sayre. 

Mr. Chambers also testified that he re- 
ceived and transmitted to Russian agents in- 
formation concerning a new self-sealing avi- 
ation tank developed by the Navy, the metal- 
lurgical formula dealing with the Norden 
bomb sight, and the lists of foreign intelli- 
gence agents and naval intelligence reports. 


THE EXTENT OF THE CONSPIRACY 


The real dimensions of this case and its 
seriousness have been obscured to an extent 
by the controversy which has centered around 
Mr. Hiss and Mr. Chambers. 

It now appears from the testimony and evi- 
dence before the committee that there were 
at the time when Chambers operated as a 
spy, parallel apparatuses functioning inside 
our Government with equal success, and that 
they have continued. The evidence clearly 
indicates that the Chambers apparatus con- 
tinued to function for at least 1 year after 
he broke away, and it has now been clearly 
established that at least four of the individ- 
uals who were acting in the Chambers appa- 
ratus were also acting as late as 1945 in the 
parallel apparatus exposed to this committee 
by Elizabeth Bentley in the fall of 1948. 

We have no evidence to indicate that the 
operations of this second apparatus do not 
continue to the present time. The commit- 
tee knows that the desire on the part of Rus- 
sian Communists for information from 
America is necessarily stronger today than 
it was before or during the war. We also 
know that the eooperative techniques exist- 
ing between the Communists in Russia and 
the Communists in America are still intact, 
and that there are Communists in Govern- 
ment today. 

“Take the State Department for example. 
Between January 1, 1947, and July 29, 1948, a 
total of 134 individuals were dismissed ‘for 
security reasons’ from the Department of 
State alone. The screening and dismissal 
program is still continuing and is still highly 
important to our national security. Be- 
tween July 29, 1948, and December 16, another 
17 individuals have been removed from the 
State Department rolls ‘for security reasons.’ 
Of the total figure of 151 State Department 
people removed from the Federal pay roll be- 
cause of findings of the Department’s security 
board, 91 cases might be classified as of acute 
significance and 60 cases classified as second- 
ary risks or bad general security cases. 

“America must remain alert to this grave 
danger within our gates and within the 
citadels of our protection simce the con- 
spiracies of Communist espionage are a cur- 
rent and continuing threat to our national 
peace and security.” 

The committee desires to emphasize, in 
citing these statistics from the State Depart- 
ment, it is not singling out the State De- 
partment for special criticism. At this time, 
this is the only department on which we 
have the current authentic statistics. It 
should be added that Assistant Secretary of 
State Peurifoy is doing a fine public service 
with his security officers In identifying those 
disloyal elements remaining in the State De- 
partment and in having them removed from 
the Federal pay roll. This committee ex- 
pects to continue fts full cooperation in help- 
ing to obtain this objective in the State De- 
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partment, as well as in all other departmen},. 
of the Government. : 


WHEN DID THE CONSPIRACY BEGIN? 
Mr. Chambers has testified that he {irc 


espionage ring in 1932, and that he had every 
reason to believe that the ring had been jy 
operation for several years before that time 
Chambers further testified that, sever) 
months after he broke with the Communis: 
Party, he was informed by a member of the 
ring that another person had taken his plac 
as courier for his apparatus. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF THE OPERATION 
In testimony which Mr. Chambers ; 


the committee on December 28, the commi: 
tee questioned him for over 5 hours concern- 
ing operations of the Communist under. 
ground involving other facts than the Hiss. 
Chambers case, as well as that specific appa- 
ratus. Mr. Chambers said the espionage ring 
recruited its personnel primarily in the 
United States for operation in other coun- 
tries, including Japan, Germany, France, 
Finland, and China. Mr. Chambers also dis. 
closed to the committee that, in his position 
as courier for the party, he on one occasion 
took a money belt from New York to San 
Francisco containing approximately $10,000 
for the purpose of financing west coast spy 
operations. 


ENORMITY OF CRIMES INVOLVED 


We cannot overemphasize the enormity of 
the reprehensible crimes involved in the act 
of furnishing a foreign power with documents 
of vital security import. Here are crimes 
imperiling not merely a single individual! but 
millions of Americans in the event of war 
and, as a matter of fact, the security of the 
Nation as a whole. Such acts precipitate 
wars, they destroy the fruits of martial vic- 
tory, and they endanger the basic institu- 
tions of freedom upon which our liberties de- 
pend. hey should receive the condemna- 
tion of ail real Americans. They transcend 
in importance any considerations of partisan- 
ship or any bickerings between individuals or 
departments of government. Al! branches of 
government should cooperate in exposing the 
existence of these crimes and in bringing full 
punishment to all involved. 


CONCLUSION 


We have outlined now what has happened 
to date. There are two problems: 

1. What can be done to punish and expose 
those who were responsible for what has hap- 
pened in the past? 

2. What can be done to avoid such a thing 
happening in the future? 

The committee will continue to follow the 
definite leads developed through evidence 
now before it. We have agreed with the 
Department of Justice not to interrogate in 
public hearing a selected group of witnesses 
to be called in connection with prosecuting 
the perjury indictment of Alger Hiss. Con- 
sequently we are unable in this report to 
pursue to their logical ends many of the leads 
on which the committee has already de- 
veloped substantial evidence. However, from 
the evidence at hand, we are convinced that 
by diligently pursuing its activities on this 
case our committee, if aided by equally dili- 
gent activities by the Department of Justice, 
will secure further indictments or confessions 
in conxection with these espionage activities 

In connection with the problem of what 
can. be done to avert the continuation or 
recurrence of espionage, we make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

J Passage of legislation modeled substan- 
tially after the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill, 
which passed the House last year by a roll- 
call vote of 319 to 56. 

2. The espionage haws of the United States 
should be substantially strengthened by early 
laws of the new Congress, with special atten- 
tion to means for returning aliens to other 

















countries upon conviction for crimes against 
the United States. 

3, The penalties for those properly cited 
for contempt of Congress should be increased 
to a minimum of 5 years in prison and a 
$5,000 fine. 

4. Our immigration laws and passport visa 
regulations should be carefully studied to de- 
termine what changes are necessary to pre- 
vent disloyal elements from entering this 
country and remaining here. 

5, Finally we believe that the work of the 
committee and its far-reaching results pro- 
vide a tribute to the foresight and persist- 
ence of the House of Representatives for 
creating and supporting for the past 10 years 
its own committee, which has been in the 

efront of those forces combating the evil 

communism which has become such an 
mminent threat today to our Christian civil- 
izaticn. 

As a result of this decade of service, the 
Iouse now has at its disposal the greatest file 

nst un-American subversive forces which 
exists anywhere in the world today. The 

imittee should be continued. 
L’ENVOI 

Our committee has learned with genuine 
regret that Chief Investigator Robert E. 
Stripling has submitted his resignation and 
is ré Cure to his native State of Texas to 
enter private business, 

It is our studied opinion that Bob Stripling 
ha come one of the best informed men in 
the U nited States on the identities, the tac- 
ties, and the end objectives of the Commu- 

conspiracy. He has few equals and no 
riors in his knowledge of the treacherous 

hods of disloyal, un-American elements 
s country. 

At considerable sacrifice to himself and 

mily he has for more than a decade suffered 
the carping criticisms of the Communist 
in this country and the uninformed 

ks of honest citizens who have been mis- 
led by irresponsible reports of his activities 
nd motives. He has been a bulwark in the 
fignt to maintain freedom in America. It 
will be a task of unrivaled difficulty to find 
replacement for him. Both in private life 
nd as a soldier in the late war, Bob Stripling 
has been a splendid exemplification of the 
type of patriotic, clear-thinking, and unself- 
ish young men upon whom America must de- 
pend and whose devotion to public service 
nd duty is a credit to our way of life. 

Unanimously approved by the subcommit- 

tee, December 30, 1948, 


_ 


clique 


Now, Mr. Speaker, here are some of the 
documents which were released with the 
approval of the State Department. The 
first one is a document the experts say is 
in the handwriting of Alger Hiss. 

Here it is: 

March 3. Johnson, United States chargé at 
London, cabled that Lord Chatfield had told 
the naval attaché that, whether escalation 
was eventu ally decided or not, he would not 

hange his plans for cruisers this year, and 
in any case, new battleships would not be 
laid down before the end of the current year. 





December 6, 1948. 
No. 1749] 


Inspection-Investigation 


Date: EI/HJEG:ml, 
To Director, 

Service. 
From: Chief, 

Division. 
Subject: Handwriting examination of Hiss- 

Chambers case. 

1. On this date, Mrs. Lillian E. Howard, 
representative of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, personally and informally sub- 
mitted four photostatic copies of what ap- 
pears to be handwritten notes identified as 
Q-1, Q-2, and Q@-3. Mrs. Howard also sub- 
mitted document identified as K-1, under- 
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stood to bear the known writings of Alger 
Hiss. It is requested that the known writ- 
ings of Alger Hiss appearing on K-1 be ex- 
amined and compared with the questioned 
writings as they appear on exhibits marked 
Q-1, Q-2, and Q-3 to determine identity. 

2. The writings above-mentioned were 
carefully examined and compared and as a 
result of such a study, it is concluded that 
the person responsible for the writings ap- 
pearing on exhibit K-1 purported to be the 
known writings of Alger Hiss, also wrote the 
notes appearing on _ photostatic copies 
identified as Q-1, Q-2, and Q-3. 

8. The evidence as submitted by Mrs. 
Howard was personally returned to her and 
the examination was made in her presence. 

Haro.p J. E. GESELL. 





[Vienna: Dated February 13, 1938. Received 
3:50 p. m., Feb. 13] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

17, February 13, 6 p. m. 

My 16, February 13, 1 p. m. 

Reports from reliable source indicate that 
Hitler made unacceptable demands and that 
Austrian Government is now formulating 
counter proposals. Government inaccessible 
to Diplomatic Corps. Even French Minister 
who was promised appointment, has been 
unable to see Schmidt. It seems possible 
that Hitler is seeking foreign political 
triumph at the expense of Austria to redress 
adverse effect of party crisis. 

Innsbruck correspondent of an American 
news agency reports Ribbentrop passed 
through today en route to Italy. Rumors 
from several sources alleged that Schu- 
schnigg had long telephone conversations 
with Mussolin before proceeding to Berchtes- 
gaden. 

Small Heimwehr demonstration this after- 
noon for Starhemberg. Austrian legitimists 
reported discouraged over probable course of 
events. 

WILEY. 





FAR EAST 


February 11: Lockhart, United States 
counselor of Embassy at Peiping, cabled that 
reports indicate that the Japanese are con- 
tinuing preparations for advances south- 
ward along the Peiping-Hankow Railway, 
and in Shansi. The number of Japanese 
troops going south on that railway has in- 
creased; the number of Japanese forces on 
the Taiyuan plain has been increasing; rail- 
way materials have been sent south, pre- 
sumably for repair of the line destroyed south 
of Changteh; Japanese expeditions to cause 
the retirement of irregular forces west of the 
Peiping-Hankow Railway and north and 
south of the Shikiachuang-Taiyuan Railway 
have reportedly increased for the purpose of 
rendering flank attack against the Japanese 
more difficult. Rumors of a western move- 
ment of Japanese in Suiyan cannot be con- 
firmed in Peiping. 

February 11: Gauss, United States consul 
general in Shanghai, cabled that the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai in the Yangtzepoo dis- 
trict, which was occupied by Japanese mili- 
tary and naval units, was adjacent to a golf 
course which was being used as an airfield. 


EUROPE 


ENGLAND, January 24. 

Johnson, United States chargé at London, 
cabled that the United States military at- 
taché informed him that a representative of 
the British Air Ministry had intimated that 
day that his authorities would probably re- 
quest through the British Ambassador in 
Washington permission to purchase certain 
American aircraft. The first item will be not 
less than 12 Boeing B-17 models for delivery 
within 12 weeks. 
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The Air Ministry hopes special considera- 
tion will be given by the appropriate Amer- 
ican authorities for release for sale of these 
Boeing machines and other aircraft to be 
specified later. 





SPAIN 
January 21: Bay, United States consul in 
Seville, cabled: 

“Political optimism described in my Decem- 
ber 7 has been rudely shaken by events of 
Teruel. Moral effect of the loss of that city 
far outweighs miltitary significance but ulti- 
mate liquidation of the affair is expected by 
operation now developing. Information re- 
ceived from widely separated sources indi- 
cates General Franco was on the point of 
launching a drive on Guadalajara to take 
off from Jadraque with intention of complet- 
ing encirclement of Madrid when attacked 
at Teruel. These circumstances are gen- 
delaying final 


rally regarded as merely 
victory. 

“Tightening of frontiers which still con- 
tinues is attributed to plot against France. 


Information from German sources is to the 
effect that a number of civilians were re- 
cently executed in this connection at Caceros. 
Method of granting leaves to members mili- 
tary forces has been revised and restricted. 
Masters and crews of foreign merchantmen 
are not permitted to go ashore in Seville ex- 
ception being made for ships of nations hav- 
ing relations with General Franco. 

“Foodstuffs, especially meats, scarcer than 
last year and prices substantially higher. 
Hotels and restaurants still continue to serve 
articles not available in local markets. 
tail stocks practically exhausted.” 


Re- 


WARSAW 
). 38, March 29, 4 p. m.: 
ie. I learn following in strictest con- 
ce from Beck and his associates: 
“(A) Beck gained distinct impression in 
conversations with Mussolini and Ciano dur- 
ing Beck's recent Rome Visit that they both 





sharec Beck’s view in respect to Danubian 
Valley: whereas Italy focused its attention 
on the Mediterranean 


and Poland on the 
Baltic neither would like to see the heger 


nony 


of any country develop further in the Da- 
nubian Valley. 
“(B) Of pertinent interest moreover dur- 


ing adjournment of Anglo-Italian conversa- 
tions Mussolini had recently pointed out 
Italy was fundamentally interested in ascer- 
taining the extent to which Britain would 
be interested in doing something to bring 
about economic and other appeasement in 
that area which had been disturbed by recent 
events (such as Austria). My informants 
added that in other words Mussolini's sound- 
ings on this score indicated Mussolini's in- 
terest in embarking on a potential counter- 
policy vis-a-vis Germany's suspected aspira- 
tions in Danubian Valley; the counter- 
policy envisaging economic assistance to 
rescue the Danubian and Balkan States from 
being swept into the German camp. 

“Two. My informants added their opi 
that Britain would probably be inclined 
leave treatment of this problem in abeyance 
until current obstacles still retarding an 
Anglo-Italian solution of the pr¢ i 
Spain will have been eliminated.’ 








21€m ili 


ebruary 12, 1938. Received 
1:10 p. m.] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington 

100, February 12, noon Stiictly confi- 
dential: 

“1. My British colleague who talks to me 
freely and so far as I can judge frankly, h 
told me of the following conversation with 
the Minister for = reign Affairs on Febri 
9 which would appear to be significant 


| Tokyo, F 
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to the marked change in the Minister's usu- 
ally placid, courteous, and friendly bearing. 
The-fact that for the first time in our re- 
spective dealings with him Hirota twice lost 
his temper with Craigie might be due to ner- 
vousness engendered by the strain of the 


current sessions of the Diet or the mounting 
irritation at the tone, insistence, and volume 
of Craigie’s continual representations both 
oral and written in connection with British 


interests in China or perhaps to both. The 
Minister's demeanor tends to confirm reports 
which have come to both Craigie and myself 
that Hirota is steadily becoming harder 
and more intransigent as regards for- 
eign interests in the Far East and that it is 
Hirota rather than Suctsugu who leads the 
ultra chauvanistic element in the Govern- 
ment. I myself have as yet seen no outward 
demonstration of any change of attitude on 
Hirota’s part as regards American interests. 
“2. The conversation referred to arose 
when Craigie informed the Minister that he 
is in possession of evidence indicating that 
Japanese forces have occupied several of the 
smaller Chinese islands in the general vicin- 
ity of Hong Kong and again asked for specific 
assurances that the statements of the Japa- 
nese Government that it has no territorial 
designs in China apply as well to the is- 
lands as to the mainland. According to 
Craigie the Minister in some instances in 
their intercourse became very angry, in- 
veighed against the continual British de- 
mands for renewed assurances, said that un- 
der present war conditions Japan had given 
all the assurances that can reasonably be 
expected, and asserted that if the warfare is 
prolonged Japan may be forced to occupy 
more territory whether insular or on the 
mainland. If the warfare becomes perma- 
nent, said Hirota, the occupation will also be 
permanent. Referring specifically to Hainan, 
Hirota said that the Japanese could not pos- 
sibly give a permanent pledge not to occupy. 
Craigie pointed out that whereas Hong Kong 
cannot be regarded as a threat to Japan the 
occupation of these islands by Japanese 
forces does constitute a very real threat to 
Hong Kong. The general tone of this con- 
versation appears to have been acrimonious. 
“3. Craigie is aware that there are large 
concentration of Japanese troops in Formosa 
(see our 61, January 31, 6 p. m.) and of 
Japanese ships in the port of Takao and he 
believes that an attack on Canton or some 
other point in south China is impending. 
“4. Craigie’s general reaction to this con- 
versation with Hirota is that the longer the 
warfare is prolonged the greater will be the 
likelihood of permanent occupation by Japan 
not only of the islands but of territory on 
the mainland. He believes that Japanese 
assurances of “no territorial designs” are 
likely to be withdrawn at short notice. These 


prospects so seriously concern British inter- ~ 


ests that he contemplates recommending or 
has already recommended to his Government 
(a) that continued support of Chiang Kai- 
shek, whether by furnishing war supplies 
and funds or otherwise, is detrimental to 
British interests and, (b) that the British 
Government should be alert to foster any 
outlook for peace negotiations which might 
leave to China any hope of eventual resur- 
rection. 

“5. Craigie is informed an@ believes that 
it was the Japanese industrialists and poli- 
ticians and not the military who favored and 
brought about the withdrawal of recognition 
from the Central Government. 

“6. I think that the mature of the con- 
versation reported above indicates that our 
own practice of concentrating our repre- 
sentations to the Minister on important is- 
sues and with discreet timing is likely to 
prove more effective than the British prac- 
tice of constantly hammering by almost daily 
notes, letters, and other communications 
with continual personal visits to the Minister 
or the Vice Minister both on important and 


routine issues. The British procedure ap- 
pears to be based on the theory that constant 
hammering will wear away a stone but in 
the present temper of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and military this practice is liable to 
defeat its own object through the irritation 
which it inevitably engenders, clearly demon- 
strated in Craigie’s last interview with the 
Minister. The representations of the Ameri- 
can Government are at least listened to with 
respect and an evident inclination on the 
part of the Foreign Office to meet our wishes 
so far as the military can be influenced in 
that direction. 

“7, About 2 weeks ago Craigie told me that 
he had heard from a trustworthy source that 
there was to be a change for the better in 
the Japanese attitude toward Great Britain 
and that press and other agitation against 
the British was to be discontinued. I did not 
put much stock in Craigie’s information. 
Since then General Matsui in the interview 
which he gave to Woodhead sharply criti- 
cized the British for trying to create political 
issues out of the problem of preserving Brit- 
ish economic and commercial interests in 
China while the Japanese press has ex- 
pressed the conviction that it was Great Brit- 
ian which initiated the three power dé- 
marche with regard to naval construction. 
The feeling in Japan against the British is 
not in our opinion altogether artifically cre- 
ated as Craigie believes it to be but flows 
from the conviction that the British are 
constantly endeavoring to establish a com- 
mon front against Japan in order to preserve 
British political and economic interests in 
the Far East.” 

Repeat to Hankow. 

Frew. 


Mr. Speaker, here is a “strictly confi- 
dential” memorandum to the Secretary 
of State from the Honorable William C. 
Bullitt, dated February 15, 1938. 

It reads as follows: 


[Paris. Dated February 16, 1938. 
Received 3: 47 p. m.] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

249 February 16, 5 p. m. 
dential for the Secretary: 

The Austrian Minister has just read to me 
a telegram which he received this morning 
from Schuschnigg. It indicated that 
Schuschnigg has by no means given up hope 
of maintaining Austrian independence. 

Schuschnigg had confidence that Seyss- 
Inguart, although a pan-German, would not 
work in an underhand manner for the in- 
troduction of Nazis into the regime. 

Amnesty would be extended at once not 
only to Nazis but also to Social Democrats. 
This amnesty would, however, not include 
those who had emigrated from Austria thus 
excluding from the country all those Aus- 
trian Nazis who are now in Germany. 

The right to conduct political propaganda 
would be extended not only to the Nazis, but 
also to the Monarchists and Social Demo- 
crats. Those Nazis who had been excluded 
from office and pensions because of their 
political opinions would have their pensions 
restored but would not be given their former 
Offices. 

The position of Schuschnigg was, I 
gathered, the following: That he would con- 
tinue to struggle for Austrian independence; 
that he believed this imdependence could be 
maintained in the long run only if there 
should be reconciliation between England, 
France, and Italy; that he considered recog- 
nition of Ethiopia essential for any such 
reconciliation since the Italians were genu- 
inely convinced that the British at some 
future date would attempt to drive the Ital- 
ians out of Ethiopia which would mean the 
collapse of the Fascist regime in Italy. 

Section 2. Schuschnigg felt that the 
actions which he was about to take would 
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produce a temporary breathing period py 
in the end would prove to be just as unsatis. 
factory to Hitler as his actions which fo)- 
lowed the accord of July 1936. He expecteg 
therefore that at some future date Germany 
would attempt again to repeat the Berchtes. 
gaden coup and would mobilize if necessary 
on the Austrian frontier. He would make no 
further concessions. He could not attemp; 
to fight Germany alone and if faced by Ger- 
man mobilization would have to resign. 

The question of Austrian existence as an 
independent state therefore depended on the 
possibility that before Hitler again should 
become sufficiently irritated to mobilize on 
the Austrian frontier there might be recon- 
ciliation between Engiand, France, and Italy 
and an agreement between those states to 
support Austrian independence. 

The Austrian Minister added that he be- 
lieved the extension of amnesty to the Socia! 
Democrats would add greatly to the strength 
of Schuschnigg’s regime as the Social Demo- 
crats would be the strongest opponents of a 
gradual nazification of Austria. 

In contradiction of the opinions expressed 
above with regard to Seyss-Inquart I was 
told this morning by a gentleman who says 
he knows Seyss-Inquart intimately that the 
latter is a 100 percent Nazi by conviction al- 
though a devout Catholic and that he wil! 
insert Nazis gradually into all vital posts and 
strike for a decision in a few months. 

BULuITT. 


[Gray, Tsingtao via N. R. Dated January 13, 
1938. Received 10:30 a. m., January 14] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, PEIPING 
AMERI-AN EmMBassy, HANKOW, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

For War Department from Dorn. 

Peiping and Hankow please transmit to 
military attaché. No. 17, January 13, 3 
p. m. 

“Japanese Army troops beginning to move 
west on railway. Tsingtao airfield being 
cleared of debris and rocks. Boom across 
the entrance to inner harbor partially cleared 
and two freighters and one man-of-war tied 
up at docks this morning. Only artillery 
seen was old 77-millimeter Krupp type 
Great amount of supplies being landed 
Japanese consul general expects Japanese 
community to return within a month.” 

SOKOBIN 


[No. 81] 
AUSTRIA, GERMANY 

February 16: Wiley, United States chargé 
at Vienna, cabled the Cabinet changes ap- 
proved by Miklas the preceding night, add- 
ing that he was informed through official 
sources that the German Government had 
demanded action on its requests by mid- 
night and had staged an impressive military 
demonstration along the frontier. 

February 14: Gilbert, United States char 
at Berlin, cabled that Hemmen, former Ger- 
man counselor of Embassy at Buenos Aires 
and the negotiator of the Canadian-German 
commercial agreement of 1935 and the Ger- 
man-French agreement of 1937 and now! in 
the economic section of the Foreign O/fice 
was being sent to the United States. He 
would travel around securing economic in- 
formation and would be available after the 
signature of the United States-British trade 
agreement to discuss possibilities of nego- 
tiating a trade agreement between Germany 
and the United States. 

February 17: Phillips cabled from Rome 
that Ciano said that while the inclusion of 
Seyss-Inguart in the Cabinet meant “a pro- 
nounced increase of German infivence in 
Austria he nevertheless felt that it was far 
better to have cooperation between the two 
governments since any increase of Austrian 
opposition or hostility to Germany might of 














itself be an invitation to Hitler to take some 
drastic step. Ciano also told me that there 
would be very much closer cooperation be- 
tween the German and Austrian Armies and 
that during the next year there would be an 
exchange of high ranking officers between: 
the two armies.” ; 

February 18: Gilbert, United States chargé 
at Berlin: 

‘The military attaché reports that as a 
result of numerous conversations and dis- 
cussions With army sources he is convinced 
that the agreement reached with Austria as 
a result of the Hitler-Schuschnigg conversa- 


tions contains military clauses providing for 
the gradual ‘assimilation’ of the Austrian 
Army into the German, 


“Presumably this military agreement cov- 
ers: (1) Unification of tactical doctrine 
through adoption of similar textbooks, (2) 
Austrian adoption of German military or- 
ganization, (3) gradual introduction of uni- 
form weapons, (4) coordination of war plans. 

“The military attaché believes that within 
the relatively near future there will be evi- 
dence of a military alliance through the ap- 
pointment of standing military missions by 
each country to the other country. 

“As a corollary of the foregoing it is be- 
lieved here that further changes in the Aus- 
trian Government will be announced shortly 
which will include the appointment of a 
pro-German Chief of Staff of the Austrian 
Army.” 


JAPAN 


On March 30 the Department cabled to the 
United States legations at Costa Rica and at 
Panama: 

“The Department has learned from a pre- 
sumably reliable source that certain Japanese 
have approached the E. W. Creevy Trading 
Co. with respect to the possible purchase of a 
manganese mine said to be owned by that 
company on Cocos Island.” 

March 31. The United States Legation at 
Panama replied: 

“Neither of Creevys in Panama since Ne- 

mber nor has shown active interest in Pan- 
ama manganese although reported develop- 
ing Guanacaste, Costa Rica, deposits. No 
manganese deposit or Creevy interest in Costa 
Rican Cocos Island heard of in presumably 
informed sources in Panama but confirma- 
tion by the legation at San José is suggested. 

“Creevys reputedly capable of such deal or 
of publicizing fictitious foreign offer for pro- 
motion purchases.” 

April 1. United States Legation at San 
José, Costa Rica, cabled that there were no 
manganese deposits on Cocos Island, that the 
Creevys had available 4,000 tons of the Guan- 
acaste coast of Cocos Bay. 

March 31. The Fourth Regiment of United 
States Marines stationed at Peiping (?) 
cabled that one regular Japanese division 
had recently been transferred from central 
China to Japan. 

March 23. United States consul at Dairen 
in a cable referring to commercial treatment 
of American products stated that a few days 
before a permit entry had been granted for 
1,000 American motortrucks purchased by 
the authorities in Hsinking. 


Dated February 15, 1938. Received 
12:32 p. m. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington. 


Vienna. 


Rush. 

20, February 15, 1 p. m. 

My telegram February 14, 9 p. m. 

Dined last night at a large dinner given by 
Schmidt with Chancelor Schuschnigg, Seyss- 
Inquart, members of the Government and 
diplomatic corps. Atmosphere most oppres- 
sive. To French Minister Schuschnigg de- 
scribed visit to Berchtesgaden as the most 
horrible day of his life. He says that Hitler 


undoubtedly a madman with a mission and 
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in complete control of Germany. Hitler 
openly told him of his desire to annex Aus- 
tria and declared that he could march into 
Austria with much greater ease and infinite- 
ly less danger than he incurred in remilita- 
rization of the Rhineland. Schuschnigg ad- 
mits that appointment of Seyss-Inquart is 
highly dangerous but states that he will make 
it in order to avert the worst. In respect of 
Italy, Schuschnigg declared that he can 
count only on moral not material support. 

Schuschnigg is attempting to make best 
of bad situation and was in a long and 
friendly conversation with Seyss-Inquart. 
Hornbostel is in ‘itter despair and states 
openly that there is nothing left for him to 
do but to leave Foreign Office. 

Italian minister claims that he was in- 
formed of Berchtesgaden meeting cn the 11th 
and denied that Italy took any initiative in 
the matter. He telegraphed full information 
to Mussolini. Latter however is engaged in 
winter sports and up to last night Ghigi had 
no information that his messages had reached 
the Duce. Italian Minister gives anxious im- 
pression. 

Papal Nuncio admits that Seyss-Inquart 
may be good Catholic but fears nevertheless 
that it is the beginning of the end. 

The French minister who has been here 
5 years states that this is the most critical 
moment since July 1934. “It is not the end. 
It is the momcnt before the end.” In his 
opinion Austria can only be saved by immedi- 
ate reconciliation of France and England 
with Italy and energetic joint act. Enderrs 
author of May constitution made identical 
remark this morning. 

In my opinion Austria’s situation is most 
unfortunate and menacing. If Seyss-Inquart 
is loyal his appointment would not be a solu- 
tion. If he is disloyal it is a catastrophe. 
Germany probably plans gradual Danzigfica- 
tion and any unsupported efforts of Schu- 
schnigg may make to outmaneuver Seyss-In- 
quart can at best only retard this process. 

Repeated |.y telegraph to Paris, London, 
Berlin, and Rome. 

Wrrry. 

March 26, Lane, United States Minister at 
Belgrade, cabled: 

“Minister of War restated to me yesterday 
that construction of Yugoslav fortifications 
on German frontier which was initiated prior 
to anschiuss is proceeding. Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment now evincing active interest in com- 
ing to agreement with Standard Vacuum Oil 
Co. respecting duty on crude oil due to mili- 
tary necessity of gasoline reserves. General 
Maric discounted importance of recent inci- 
dents in northern part of the country attrib- 
uting them to local political rather than to 
international causes. 

“Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs said 
to me this morning that general European 
situation appears calmer; that Hitler will 
not attack Czechosiovakia realizing that such 
action would lead to general coalition against 
Germany, and that war -vill probably be 
averted for 2 years at least.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker remember the pre- 
ceding documents were released to the 
press on Sunday, December 12, 1948. 

The next set which I submit were re- 
leased December 16, 1948. The first 
document, according to experts, was in 
the handwriting of Alger Hiss and reads 
as follows: 

About March 2, United States Embassy in 
Paris cabled that although France was per- 
mitting shipment of military supplies to 
China via Indochina only to fill existing 
orders, it was understood that this restriction 
was being liberally construed. For instance, 
the military attaché had learned that China 
had recently placed an order in France for 
30 Potez-63 planes, one of the latest French 
types, a light bomber-pursuit. 
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Here are some more. Remember that 
these documents were not released by the 
committee until the State Department 
had been consulted. They read as 
follows: 


Reliable source reports that since signing 
the Tripartite Anti-Comintern Pact an 
agreement has been reached whereby com- 
plete Italian and German military aircraft 
engineering and designing data, plus the 
services of technical advisers, are made avail- 
able to Japan. 

A Shanghai Mail report states that Ger- 
man experts on ordnance and airplane mat- 
ters are now in Japan. 

American military attaché at Hangkow 
paints gloomy picture of China's present mil- 
itary plight. States that a Chinese counter- 
offensive is unthinkable and he doesn’t be- 
lieve a force that can offer serious resistance 
can now be created. 

Japanese are reported to be moving 80,000 
fresh troops from Japan via Mukden. First 
of these troops arrived at Mukden on De- 
cember 17. Believes they are destined for 
the northern frontier. Barracks with a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 troops are reported to have 
been erected at Chaimussu and Poli in 
northeast Manchuria. Other barracks with 
capacities for 100,000 troops are reported to 
be located between railroads which are rapid- 
ly being pushed to the Mongolian and north- 
east frontiers. Japanese agents are reported 
to be fomenting action by Mohammedans in 
Ninghsia and Chenghi to harass the Urun- 
chi-Lanchow Road. 


January 8, 1938 

A-S. 

Mr. Sayre: I am returning the German 
aide-memoire which you sent me on Novem- 
ber 23 together with a memorandum by Mr, 
Darlington. 

The position taken in this memorandum 
seems to me entirely sound. There is much 
to be said for the view that a continued un- 
sympathetic attitude on our part would tend 
to weaken further the position of the more 
moderate elements in the German bureauc- 
racy. Moreover, when our concessions to be 
made to the United Kingdom and Canada 
are withheld from Germany, economic pres- 
sure on Germany will be increased and the 
drive toward autarchy will be given greater 
impetus, results diametrically opposed to 
what we are striving to achieve through the 
trade-agreements program. 

It is nov the intention of course that any 
public steps be taken to conclude a trade 
agreement with Germny prior to the elections 
in the fall of this year. However, the period 
between now and then might well be utilized 
in carrying on informal and confidential ex- 
ploratory discussions with a view to working 
out answers to the difficult questions in- 
volved. 

Mr. Darlington points out that a trade 
agreement with Germany holds greater pos- 
sibilities for an expansion of exports, 
particularly of agricultural products, than 
an agreement with any other country, and 
that such an agreement would probably be 
an important force making for world peace. 
These points seem to me to be also well taken. 

If a memorandum indicating a readiness to 
enter into exploratory discussions were given 
to the German Embassy it would be desir- 
able to inform them that such discussions 
must be of an informal and confidential 
character. 

Since the subject is of such outstanding 
importance, I believe it would be desirable 
for it to be further discussed with the in- 
terested division. I believe that you will 
wish, therefore to send the file next to Eu, 
Since it has not yet been seen by that divi- 
sion, and then back to EA for consideration 
of our comment 


our 


Farry C. TAw1n 
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March 29: Carr, United States Minister at 
Prague, cabled a summary Of the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech of the 28th. After noting the 
reference in the speech to future minority 
measures, Carr said “no mention made of 
ires though they are probable since 
in addition to Chamberlain’s suggestion we 
know that British and German ministers 
think further measures and improved ad- 
ministration essential.” 

March 28: Phillips, United States Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, quoted the communiqué in the 
Informazione Diplomatica on Chamberlain’s 
speech. In referring to the communiqué’s 
warning against French intervention in 
Spain, Phillips said: 

“There is every evidence that the Italian 
Government is seriously preoccupied over the 
possibility that France may intervene ac- 
tively in behalf of the Spanish Government 
forces. One such indication is the effort to 
speed up negotiations with Great Britain, 
two conversations between Ciano and Perth 
having taken place over the week end.” 


new mea 





Yokohman reports that Mr. Aikawa is 
scheduled to sail from Japan on the M. S. 
Shichibu Maru February 24 for the United 
States. According to a newspaper item in 
the Japan Advertiser Mr. Aikawa hopes to 
raise $300,000,000, in the United States. An- 
other Japanese newspaper item states that 
the success of Mr. Aikawa’s efforts in the 
United States depends upon Mr. Aikawa’s 
ability and upon the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Government toward his venture. 

FE: Jones: NN 

| London, No. 257, March 28, 8 p. m.] 
My 241, March 23, 7 p. m 

I have just finished an hour's talk with 
Grandi, who recently returned from Italy. 

First, he is vitally concerned regarding 
America’s opinion of Italy. Second, he in- 
formed me that the agreement with England 
will positively go through within the next 
few weeks: the Spanish situation will not 
stop the agreement, settlement of that prob- 
lem being taken care of. Third, he im-~- 
pressed me with the fact that the Italians 
will heave a *h of relief on making this 
deal with England, which will relieve them 
of being sely identified with Germany. 
n answer to Moffat’s letter to me of March 
14, I would say that in my opinion the suc- 








so cl 





cessful conclusion of this agreement would 
definitely weaken Italy’s connection with 
Germ 

Grandi was not particularly flattering in 
his opinion of Goering; Hitler we did not dis- 
cuss He is very impressed with Chamber- 
lain and says that he has enjoyed the last 
month in England more than the previous 
5'4 years because of the Prime Minister's at- 
titude 

KENNEDY. 
EUROPE 

J I tt cabled from Paris that 
Leger, in ¢ of the Foreign Office in 
Delb« ! had told him that the 
French (¢ ( ‘nt was very apprehensive 
le the United States become involved with 
Japan. Leger said that alone Britain would 
do nothit in the Far East, no matter how 


insulted. But if the United States should 
go to war with Japan, Britain would join in 


and this would leave Fra! 


nee alone in Europe. 


Leger said that in such an eventuality Ger- 
many and Italy would strike at once and 
France would * no match for them. 
January 1 B tt cabled that Prunas, new 
Italian cha in Paris, had told him that 
Germany and Italy had reached complete 
agreeme} to Austria and that Italy did 
n bject to Germany's taking over Austria. 
Bulli sked whether in that event the 300,- 
000 Tyroleans might not become a danger to 
Italy. Prunas replied that it was already 


_Japanese 


agreed that the Tyroleans would emigrate to 
Germany. Germany had expressed a desire 
for farm laborers and some 25,000 had already 
been sent. When this was completed Italy 
would be safe at the Brenner. 

January 12: Bullitt cabled that Delbos had 
told him that Poncet reported from Berlin 
that the Germans would agree to a limitation 
of production of military planes and that in 
general prospects for a French-German rap- 
prochement were encouraging. Delbos said 
in addition that he believes there was com- 
plete understanding between Germany and 
Italy as to Austria. 

No. 9, 





ENGLAND 


On March 29, Kennedy, United States Am- 
bassador to London, cabled about the British 
desize to proceed without delay with dis- 
cussions under paragraph 3 of article 25, 
The cable added: 

“Captain Wilson in conversation with Ad- 
miralty officials was told that the British are 
anxious to fix a limit of about 42,000 tons 
which they believe will give a well-balanced 
ship carrying nine 16-inch guns. They feel 
that the next higher logical limit would be 
about 47,000 tons, providing a balanced ship 
of twelve 16-inch guns.” 

On March 30 Hull replied by cable agreeing 
to proceed at once with the discussions under 
paragraph 3 of article 25. 

A typed dispatch of February 26 from the 
American Minister to The Hague referred to 
his dispatch No. 182, dated Februray 14, 
“Wherein it was reported that a secret under- 
standing has existed since 1934 between the 
Netherlands and British air forces.” 





GERMANY 


On March 30, Wilson, United States chargé 
at Paris, sent cable No. 497, 8 p. m., as fol- 
lows: 

“A German friend formerly in the diplo- 
matic service who maintains relations with 
Von Neurath has just arrived here from Ber- 
lin. He tells me that the leaders of the party 
are urging Hitler to move quickly against 
Czechoslovakia in order to take advantage 
of the favorable situation created by French 
weakness and British unpreparedness. Their 
thought is that when the Czechoslovak pro- 
posal for dealing with minorities is known it 
should be treated as a sort of Berchtesgaden 
arrangement, denounced as unsatisfactory, 
disorders to take place in the Sudeten coun- 
try with an appeal for the assistance of Ger- 
man troops. 

“My informant said that Von Neurath and 
others were playing for time and counseling 
that no aggressive action be taken at least 
until after Hitler’s visit to Rome.” 





ITALY 


April 1, Wilson, United States consul at 
Genoa, cabled: 

“Have just heard from reliable confidential 
source that order issued last Tuesday plac- 
ing fleet from La Spezia to French boundary 
under 6 hours sailing orders has now been 
canceled.” 





FAR EAST 


March 28. Grew, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo, cabled that the commercial at- 
taché hada been informed by an Official of 
the Bank of Japan of the following gold ship- 
ments (presumably to the U. S.): 20,000,000 
yen on March 27 via the Kinkwa Maru, 20,- 
000,000 yen via the Komaki Maru on April 8, 
and 30,000,000 yet via the Titibu Maru on 
April 9. 

United States Marine detachment at Tien- 
tsin reported by naval radio on March 28 as 
follows: 

“During 21-28 March approximately 700 
wounded or sick evacuated via 
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Chinwangtao. No unusual troop 
ments. Hospital ship unloading 
nature undetermined.” 

January 22: From Tsingtao, Dorr, of the 
United States military attaché’s staff, cableq 
that the Japanese landed one battery of 
truck-drawn 10-centimeter howitzers and 
four batteries of horse-drawn 177-millimeter 
guns. 

January 22: Johnson, United States Am. 
bassador to China, cabled from Hankow the 
following message from Stillwell, United 
States military attaché, for the War Depart- 
ment: 

“One. Military situation Yangtze Valley 
unchanged. Death of Liu Hsiang and ap- 
pointment of Chang Chou as Szechwan Goy- 
ernor gives Central Government better hold 
on Szechwan. Japanese making progress to- 
ward Hsuchowfu along railroad from south, 
Believe Hsuchowfu will not hold long. 

“Two. Reliable report from foreigner wit! 
long experience in northwest indicates heavy 
traffic on (?) Lanchow (?) highway. Esti- 
mates 1,500 heavy Russian trucks operating 
hauling munitions. Daily arrivals Lanchow 
100 to 200 trucks. He has counted 400 in one 
day. Saw 4 Russian tanks and over 50 Rus- 
sian planes at Lanchow on January 1. High- 
way being surfaced throughout. Large gangs 
Chinese laborers working. Seven hundred 
Russian mechanics, chauffeurs, etc., quar- 
tered in village near Lanchow handling traus- 
port. Individual truck capacity 4 tons. Rus- 
Slans are chauffeurs west of Lanchow; only 
Chinese chauffeurs east thereof.” 

January 27: Lockhart, of the United States 
Embassy in China, cable from Peiping that 
on January 25 a Japanese officer had ordered 
the evacuation of the science, chemistry, and 
biology buildings of the National Tsinghua 
University. All equipment would have to be 
removed by January 27. The officer explained 
that the buildings would simply be borrowed 
for use as barracks for 3 or 4 months and 
were needed for housing part of the 20,000 
Japanese troops that were to arrive in Pei- 
ping shortly. 

January 28: Harrison, United States Minis- 
ter at Geneva, cabled that he “learned this 
‘morning in strict confidence from vice presi- 
dent of board of managers of Swiss National 
Bank that Japan has been putting out teelers 
regarding possibility of obtaining a large loan 
in Switzerland. He gave me to understand 
that the Swiss National Bank is definitely 
unfavorable.” 

January 28: Lockhart cabled from Peiping 
that American military observers at Peiping 
estimate that 60 trucKs and 18 narrow-gage 
locomotives arrived in North China between 
January 19 and January 25. According to 
French observers 10,000 effectives arrived in 
North China and 3,000 departed during first 
two weeks in January. 

January 29: Sholes, United States consul 
at Milan, cabled that “80 Italian aircraft and 
50 Italian airmen, some recently returned 
from Spanish front, it would appear, have 
been ordered to Japan. Embassy was in- 
formed aircraft shipments January 25 last 
My British colleague called upon me today 
His figures place aircraft sent at 50.” 

January 29: Lockhart, of United States 
Embassy at Peiping, cabled that as a result 
of the protests of the United States the Japa- 
nese military authorities had decided not to 
quarter troops in the Tsinghua University 
buildings. 

January 30: Grew cabled from Tokyo that 
the United States military attaché had sup- 
plied him with a memorandum stating sub- 
stantially the following: 

“An unusually large number of Japanese 
troops has been assembled in Formosa, one 
estimate from Warner at Taihoku running as 
high as 100,000. xyreat secrecy is being 


move- 
£upplies, 


maintained regarding this force, and it has 
been impossible to determine its strength, 
composition, or location. 











“However, the presence on the island of 
Formosa of anything beyond the norma! gar- 
rison, which is usually not greater than 10,000 
men, is significant at this time.” The mem- 
orandum added that Formosa is obviously in 
no danger of attack by the Chinese and is a 
good base for attacks on Amoy and other 
coastal cities. 

January 31: Hull cabled Phillips, United 
States Ambassador to Rome, to investigate 
fully the report of the United States consul 
at Milan that 80 Italian aircraft and 50 air- 
men had been ordered to Japan. Hull said 
that Pr>»sident Roosevelt was disturbed that 
a number of Italian aircraft and especially 
aviators of the regular or reserve forces 
should be ordered to Japan. Hull added that 
if Phillips’ investigation showed any basis 
for the report he would probably ask Phillips 
to make a direct inquiry of Italy. 

February 2: Lockhart cabled that he had 
been informed that the decision not to quar- 
ter troops in Tsinghua University had been 
changed and the original plan would be ad- 
hered to. 

February 2: Grew cabled from Tokyo that 
the British Ambassador informed him that 
war supplies to China through Hong Kong 
had been furnished by countries according 
to the following percentages: Germany, 62 
percent; Italy, 21 percent; France, 12 percent; 
and Great Britain, 3 percent. The remainder 
were divided between Belgium and the 
United States. Craigie had told Grew that 
he took particular pleasure in communicat- 
ing these figures to the Japanese Vice Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. 


Now, here is a very interesting letter 
which discloses that back in 1937 there 
was sentiment in some quarters of the 
State Department for trade relations 
between the United States and Germany. 

It reads as follows: 

DEcEMBER 31, 1937. 

Mr. Hawkins: I am returning the aide- 
memoire which was handed to Mr. Welles by 
the German Ambassador on October 21, 1937, 
and sent to you by Mr. Sayre for comment 
on November 23. 

We have come, I feel, to a rather impor- 
tant point in our commercial relations with 
Germany. Over 2 years have passed since 
Germany ceased to enjoy most-favored- 
nation treatment in this country; a year and 
9 months ago the Germans made their pro- 
posal for the restoration of that treatment; 
a year and a half ago the imposition of 
countervailing duties was announced; and 
a year has elapsed since trade was resumed 
on the basis outlined in the Treasury De- 
partment’s release of December 23, 1936. 
Since German-American commercial rela- 
tions first reached a stage of advanced de- 
terioration considerable time has slipped 
away without any constructive step having 
been taken by this country to place them 
on a better footing. 

During this time, moreover, we have given 
the German Government no encouragement 
whatever to take such a step. We did not 
invite or reply to its earlier proposals; we 
have expressed ourselves on several occa- 
sions in terms critical of its commercial 
policy; and in the memorandum handed to 
the German Ambassador in July to which 
the present German aide-memoire is a reply 
we offered the German Government no in- 
centive to respond even in terms cordial to 
our commercial policy, much less with a 
concrete and constructive proposal. 

In these circumstances it seems to me that 
considerable importance is to be attached to 
the conciliatory language in which the Ger- 
man aide-memoire is written and to the 
constructive nature of its general tone. I 
would like to call your attention particularly 
to the following passages: 
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“The German Government shares the opin- 
fon expressed in the aide-memoire of the 
Department of State of July 21 of this year 
that the most-favored-nation treatment is 
the best and safest foundation of inter- 
national trade. The German Government 
has advocated and adhered to this opinion 
for decades. The application of the prin- 
ciple of most-favored-nation treatment, 
however, finds its limitation in the neces- 
sity of self-preservation of the nation. If 
Germany today, in her international trade 
practice, does not put this principle into 
effect fully it is not because she desires to 
replace it by a better, so-called bilateral 
system; it is because the German Govern- 
ment against its desire, has been compelled 
to take recourse to emergency measures the 
draw-backs of which it fully realizes and the 
detrimental effects of which have repeatedly 
and clearly been pointed out by Reichsbank- 
prasident Dr. Schacht, the author of the 
so-called New Plan. * * * 

“The German Government is entirely will- 
ing to adjust its trade policy to the prin- 
ciple of free exchange of goods as soon as 
the necessary prerequisites have been estab- 
lished in the other parts of the world, namely 
within the field of general currency stabiliza- 
tion, solution of the debt problem, and equal 
access to raw materials. The prerequisites 
cannot be produced by Germany in her pres- 
ent financial and economic situation. They 
must be brought about by those states that 
have disturbed the equilibrium within the 
other spheres. 

“The German Government regrets that the 
United States up to now has not seen its way 
to cooperate in finding an interim solution 
which would have furnished a practical con- 
tribution to the realization of its repeatedly 
declared intention of increasing interna- 
tional exchange of goods. 

“Germany is ready and willing to accord 
to the United States the same favorable treat- 
ment as it does to any othercountry. * * * 

“The German Government which has ex- 
pressed far-reaching acknowledgement of the 
principles of American trade policy, has re- 
peatedly endeavored to place the trade rela- 
tions between Germany and the United 
States upon a new foundation guaranteeing 
the extension of their mutual exchange of 
goods. 

“The German Government believes to be in 
accord with the Government of the United 
States that a just balance of the economic 
interests of Germany and the United States 
on the markets of third countries must be 
counted among those factors which can serve 
international economic development and 
the establishment of universal peace, and 
that this balance will be achieved if the eco- 
nomic competition of the two peoples is 
guided by fairness and mutual respect.” 

When the German Ambassador presented 
this aide-memoire to the Acting Secretary 
on October 21, he asked Mr Welles if he 
would study it with sympathetic considera- 
tion and if he “would likewise please make 
an effort to read not only the lines but be- 
tween the lines as well.” This desire, 
that we should read “between the lines,” 
was expressed in these same words on 
another occasion by the First Secretary of 
the German Embassy who, I understand, 
was responsible, with the Ambassador, 
for drafting the aide-memoire. The First 
Secretary in this conversation also stated that 
Germany is in a position now to go consider- 
ably further in what it can offer to make pos- 
sible an understanding with the United 
States than it was in the spring of 1936. 

The memorandum of Mr. Welles’ conver- 
sation with Herr Dieckhoff continues, after 
the above passage, as follows: 

“He said this memorandum was the result 
of his own conversations with his Govern- 
ment in Berlin when he was recently there 
and was due to his efforts to try to prepare 
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the ground for a more favorable under- 
standing by the German Government of the 
policy of the United States with regard to 
@ more liberal trade tendency. The Ambas- 
sador said that he thought perhaps this mem- 
Orandum would prepare the way for a fur- 
ther exchange of views between the two Gov- 
ernments, which he hoped would be con- 
structive and lead to a more normal trade 
relationship between Germany and the rest 
of the world.” 

It is true, of course, that the aide-memoire 
as EA points out, contains a certain amount 
of the old argumentation attempting to 
justify Germany’s present policies and doe 
not offer specifically and in detail any “new 
constructive basis for rearranging German- 
American trade relations.” 

The numerous passages quoted above, how- 
ever, give it also another aspect and make it 
capable of another construction. Its whole 
tone, the references to an interim solution, 
and the Ambassador’s statements surely pro- 
vide grounds for the belief that the German 
Government's attitude toward the broad 
problem of Germany's commercial relations 
with the United States may have undergone 
an appreciable change and that that Govern- 
ment may now be ready to make an effort, 
considerably greater than it made in the 
spring of 1936, to reach an agreement with 
us. EA, it appears, recognizes this aspect 
of the aide-memoirs in suggesting, as one 
of three possible courses of action now open 
to us, that we might “put aside all argu- 
ment and attempt to formulate a proposal 
stating the terms on which we might restore 
Germany’s most-favored-nation privileges.’ 

Whether or not we go this far, it would 
certainly seem to be not the best policy for 
us to devote all our attention to the un- 
favorable aspect of the aide-memoire, to ig- 
nore its favorable aspect, and to be influ- 
enced by so doing into giving an unsympa- 
thetic reply which would ccnstitute a re- 
buff to such overtures as the German Gov- 
ernment may be making in it 


Then, Mr. Speaker, the State Depart- 
ment official goes on to show how he 
thought the United States would benefit 
from relations with Germany. 

Here is what he says: 

The maintenance of an unsympathetic at- 
titude by this Government is not to the dis- 
advantage of Germany alone: It has unfor- 
tunate consequences also for us rhree of 
immediate significance may be mentioned 
first: 

(a) Of paramount importance is the re- 
action that failure on our part to respond 
to German overtures has upon the position 


of the moderates in government and busine 
in Germany who are seeking to restrain the 
party extremists. The old German cit 


Service is still largely intact and, while 
many ministries it has been diluted b 
infiltration of party members, its influer 
under the surface, especially in the I 

Office where a minimum of party men have 
gained entrance, is considerable. This in 
fluence, as is well known, has been exercisec 
to temper the policies of the party, and ha: 
been a constant element making for moder- 
ation and restraint. A continued negative 
attitude on our part toward Germany and 
German overtures plays directly into the 
hands of the party extremists, and corre- 
spondingly weakens the position of the men 
in the various ministries who might like to 
see Germany’s commercial policies shaped 
more in harmony with ours, and who could 
advocate our point of view in Berlin, more 
effectively than we can, if they were provided 
with some basis upon which to do it. It 
might be in our interest, on one occasion at 
least, to give them something to ¢ ; some 
ammunition to use against the party men; 
some help in the struggle in which they face 
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such great odds—and see what they can 
make of it 

(b) The-reaction of our continued unsym- 
pathetic attitude upon the German Govern- 
ment, and hence upon our remaining trade 
with Germany, is to be considered. We made 
no reply to the German proposals of March 
1936, believing none to be necessary. Despite 
our silence, the German Government has 
taken advantage of the occasion provided by 
the exchange of views between the two Gov- 
ernments on the limited question of our con- 
versations of last summer with representa- 
tives of the Brazilian Government to raise 
again the question of the general commer- 
cial relations between Germany and the 
United States. This move comes at 'a time 
when the 4-year plan is entering its second 
year. If our decision now is to give a reply 
of negative nature to the German aide- 
memoire, we may expect that the German 
Government will wait a considerable time 
before it presents us with a similar Oppor- 
tunity of examining what it may have to 
offer, without ourselves taking the initiative. 
During this time the 4-year plan may be 
counted upon to develop with a minimum 
of regard to our formerly very great interest 
in the German market. 

(c) The divergence between our present 

method of carrying on trade with Germany 
and our proclaimed commercial policy, and 
the unfortunate reactions of this situation, 
also bear mention. At present a large part 
of the trade between the United States and 
Germany is being carried on on the basis of 
the four procedures listed in the Treasury 
Department’s press release of December 23, 
1936, and in particular upon the basis of 
procedure No. 2. The effect of this proce- 
dure has been to create inland accounts in 
German banks analogous in all essential 
respects to ASKI, and to make possible a 
substantial volume of trade of a kind which 
the United States holds to be contrary to 
the requirements of the most-favored-na- 
tion principle and which it has endeavored 
to persuade Brazil to curtail. In German 
eyes, and possibly also in other foreign 
quarters, this situation is damaging to the 
prestige of American commercial policy, in 
that it gives that policy a two-faced appear- 
ance. Moreover, this method of carrying on 
trade is so obviously different from what it 
pretends to be that it cannot but have cast 
a shadow of discredit upon our commercial 
policy in the eyes of those familiar with it 
at home. In the absence of an agreement 
placing trade between the two countries on 
a new basis, which will not be achieved so 
long as we maintain our present attitude, 
it is difficult to see any remedy to this 
situation. 
Failure to find a satisfactory basis for our 
trade with Germany will also have unfor- 
tunate ultimate consequences for us. Two 
may be discerned in particular: 

(a) Increased economic pressure on Ger- 
many as our trade-agreements program de- 
velops (particularly when the concessions 
to be granted to Czechoslovakia and the 
United Kingdom are withheld from Ger- 
many) will strengthen Germany’s feeling of 
encirclement and will give this feeling more 
basis in fact. One of the most important 
objectives of our program is to relieve such 
pressures—not, so far as it lies within our 
power—-to increase them. 

(>) Finally it must be recognized that the 
continued development of autarchy in Ger- 
many will make a return to more liberal com- 
mercial policies more and more difficult. 

In previous discussions of the question of 
whether this Government should seek a basis 
"m of commercial agreement with 

we have been inclined, I feel, to 
l ) much emphasis upon the possible 
effects of such an agreement upon Germany 

} 














nd the general European situation, and too 
ttle upon the actual gains which we might 
achieve for our trade thereby. The magni- 
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tude of the decline which our trade with 
Germany has suffered is an indication of the 
prize that is at stake. Not all of the lost 
trade, of course, could be won back; some 
part may be permanently gone, either to new 
domestic industries in Germany or to other 
foreign sources of supply. But given the re- 
establishment of a favorable basis for trade 
between the two countries, muci: un- 
doubtedly could be recovered. And to the 
extent that the trade which has supplanted 
American goods in the German market is a 
hothouse development, it may be expected in 
turn to be supplanted by, and to die out be- 
fore, an expanding volume of healthy trade. 
The following figures, taken from German 
Statistics, are striking evidence of the-magni- 
tude of our loss: 


German imports of all commodities 
{In thousands of reichsmarks] 








200, 90( 5.1 


First 9 months of 1937 


3, 970, 699 


ein Percent 
Total United from 
States | United 
vo States 
-average......- | 5, 199, 06. | 11. 96 
scat | 4, 158, 695 | Bp 
1936___ a | 4, 217, 948 | ; 
First 9monthsof1936 | 3,138,843 | 176,029 5.6 
| 
| 





German imports of cotton 
[In thousands of reichsmarks] 


From | Percent 














Total United cea 

States nite¢ 

ee States 
1931-! 2average...-..--. | 311,634] 226, 210 72, 58 
SOOO cuwkensusacteobeune 329, 722 | 71, 133 21. 57 
1936 __- os ~won| 200,902) 72,762 28. 23 
First 6 months of 1936...) 118, 806 41, 864 35, 2 
First 6 months 0f1937_..| 102,903 | 22, 548 21, 9 


| , | 


German exports of all commodities 
[In thousands of reichsmarks] 











ry | Percent 
‘ | . to 

Total oe | United 

nn States 
1931-33. average.-....- | 6,736,393 | 338, 215 5.02 
ME... i's dkctoeneceumuanl apes 169, 522 3. 97 
RI had ; | 4, 768, 948 172, 001 3. 60 
First 9monthsof1936_| 3, 457, 654 126, 976 | 7 
First 9 monthso11937_| 4, 281, 281 151, 100 | 3.5 


{ | 

In the face of such a stupendous loss of 
trade, may we not, having the authority con- 
ferred by the Trade Agreements Act at our 
disposal and being entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of using that authority, be avoiding 
our duty and failing in our trust when we 
not only do not make to Germany proposals 
of our own, but decline even to investigate 
and encourage Germany’s overtures to us? 

These considerations lead me to the view 
that what is clearly not wanted at the pres- 
ent juncture is a continuance of rhetorical 
argument between the two Governments as to 
which is the more devoted to the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle or which Ciscriminates 
against the other country’s trade. What is 
needed now is a definite decision on the part 
of this Government whether it prefers, in 
view of the many attendant difficulties and 
uncertainties, to allow trade between the 
two countries to continue in its present state 
and probably to decline still further, or 
whether it is willing to explore, in informal 
interchanges with the German Government, 
the possibility of reaching some agreement 
that would bring improvement. 

An agreement with Germany, making pos- 
sible large increases in exports, particularly 
of a number of staple agricultural products, 
would not be difficult to formulate and might 
prove considerably easier to negotiate than 
we have any idea of. 








It is admittedly out of the question that 
any agreement could be devised that would 
provide American trade at once with ful] 
equality of treatment in the German market, 
The gap between the treatment American 
trade now enjoys and the minimum which 
this Government could consider full equality 
of treatment is too great to be bridged at one 
jump. In these circumstances the United 
States is confronted with the choice of re- 
gaining equality of treatment and of restor- 
ing its lost trade in two (or three) stages, 
which implies accepting less than full equal- 
ity in the first or interim stage, or of con- 
tinuing to maintain the position that it must 
have all or nothing and in fact get nothing. 

An interim agreement should of course 
contain full assurances that the commercial 
relations between the two countries are to be 
governed in principle by the rule of equality 
of treatment applied to all forms of control 
of trade and of payments therefor, while the 
treatment of American trade by Germany for 
which it provides in fact should represent a 
substantial approach to equal treatment in 
this unrestricted sense and hence constitute 
a substantial improvement over present 
treatment. 

In very brief outline such an agreement 
might be envisaged as follows: 

The agreement would be concluded under 
the authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
and would comprise two schedules and gen- 
eral provisions according to the usual pattern 
of this country’s trade agreements. 

Schedule 1 would contain a list of duty 
concessions and a second list, probably longer 
than the first, of products on which Ger- 
many would agree to issue import permits 
up to a specific amount for each. Schedule 
1i would contain duty concessions granted 
by the United States to Germany. (A study 
made some months ago on the basis of 1934 
figures showed Germany to be the first sup- 
plier of 709 items, and the first, second, and 
third supplier of 1,536. Of the 709 items, 
634 were dutiable, 506 at rates over 25 percent 
ad valorem.) 

In the general provisions the United States 
and Germany would guarantee to each other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in respect of customs duties and re- 
lated matters. The usual article on monopo- 
lies and the recently acopted provision on 
exchange control, as well as vuhe minor ar- 
ticles of our standard provisions, would also 
be included. 

As regards quantitative restrictions the 
United States would obtain full equality of 
treatment on a vast majority of the products 
of which it is normally a major supplier to 
Germany. On a certain limited number of 
the more important products, however, the 
quotas allotted to the United States in the 
interim period would fall considerably 
short of providing full equality of treat- 
ment on the basis of the representative pe- 
riod formula but in each case they would 
represent a large increase over Germany's 
present imports of the goods in question 
from the United States. 

It is recognized that the first reaction of 
many will be that any commercial agree~- 
ment with Germany would be bad domestic 
politics in that certain groups would oppose 
it bitterly while the general public would 
show for it little enthusiasm. Such an agree- 
ment might be expected for a period to cause 
the administration embarrassment, and to 
reflect adversely upon the trade-agreements 
program, This situation might, however, be 
short-lived. Certainly the best politics of 
all, at any time, is the politics of prosperity. 
An agreement with Germany, if at all com- 
prehensive, could hold promise of greater 
gains for American exports, and particularly 
Americar agricultural exports, than an 
agreement with any other country. If an 
agreement were concluded following next 
autumn’s elections, a year and a half would 
still remain before the expiration of the 
Trade Agreements Act, and 2 yeals before 
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the Presidential elections, in which its bene- 
ficial effects could be influencing and soft- 
ening public opinion. 

In the contribution which it would make 
toward the cause of peace a commercial 
iwreement with Germany would merit, and 
might well receive, much approval by the 
American people. It is true that the argu- 

ent has sometimes been advanced that such 
an agreement would tend to increase Ger- 
many’s aggressiveness, and aid her to carry 
out her armament program and ultimately to 
wage war. If this is true, then the basic 
philosophy of the trade-agreements program 
is wrong. Would it not be more reasonable 
to expect that an agreement between Ger- 
many and the United States would be a factor 

1aking for peace? It would facilitate Ger- 
many’s acquisition of raw materials; it would 

ist its export industries; it would be a 
proof to the German people that the demo- 
ratic nations are not opposed to Germany's 
welfare, and it would rob the 4-year plan's 

ve toward increased autarchy of some of 

raison d’étre. 
RECOMMENDATION 

It is recommended that we investigate 

hat the German Government may have to 

er, and if that Government seems in- 
ed to make a sincere effort to meet our 
int of view, that we work out the details 
1n interim agreement (perhaps along the 
les Suggested above) with the thought in 
nd of making public snnouncement of 
intention to negotiate after next au- 
inin’s elections. 

As a first step in this direction I believe 
hat we should make a reply to the Ger- 

an Government's aide-memoire in friendly 
erms. We should avoid in it any formal 
restatement of our commercial policies and 
principles which the German Government 

already been instructed in ad nauseam. 

Je should also avoid making it a refutation 
of statements in the aide-memoire, or a fur- 
er argumentation of our. vieWs and posi- 

n. If we are ever to mend our commercial 
relations with Germany, we must adopt a 

ore sympathetic attitude than that We 

e playing a part that is unduly severe if we 

it for all of the initiative to be supplied by 
the party which is in the weaker situation 

d for all constructive suggestions to come 

ym the one least in a position to make 
nem. 

Instead, we should refer to the conciliatory 

ussages in the aide-memoire and particularly 

the German Government’s reference to the 

ssibility of an interim solution, and should 

te simply, that we regret the present state 

f the commercial relations between the two 

countries, that we are not unwilling to co- 

perate with Germany in seeking an interim 

olution and that, if the German Govern- 

ent should care to renew its suggestions of 

1936, with certain modifications, we would 
ve them sympathetic consideration. 

A suggested reply to the German Govern- 
ment along these lines is attached hereto. 

TA: Darlington: MPD. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the so-called 
Stilwell letter, which reveals that the 
Chinese Government was not prepared 
to meet an assault by the Japs, and that 
the Communists there were the only ones 
who had an organized plan against such 
an attack. 

It Says: 

(Corrected copy) 

[Stamped by office of Assistant Secretary of 
State, January 14, 1938, Mr. Sayre] 
|Hankow, Dated January 11, 1933. Received 
8:20 p. m., 12th] 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

24, January 11, 3 p. m. (Gray). 

Following for War Department from Colo- 
nel Stilwell: 

1 Crey.) 
king the front ha: 


“Since the capture of Nan- 
melted away, fighting has 


practically ceased except on the Tsinpu line, 
and the military chiefs have been at a loss for 
a plan of action. The Chinese realize that 
they cannot compete in a stand-up fight. 
The Japanese realize that they are extended 
dangerously and they can see an apparent 
target to strike at that will give them a de- 
cision. Both sides are in a quandary, the 
Japanese hoping the Chinese will ask for 
peace, the Chinese hoping for intervention 
by a third power but determined not to quit. 

(Gray). On the Chinese side only the Reds 
have a definite plan, the essence of which is 
the adoption of guerrilla warfare on a wide 
scale and the mobilization of the masses. 
This program has a strong appeal and has 
gained popular backing. (End Gray.) The 
Kuomintang leaders have been forced to take 
notice, since they can suggest nothing bet- 
ter, but they are not pushing the program in 
a wholehearted way, because its success will 
mean the passing of power to the Reds. 
And perfect support by the Government has 
therefore been extremely meager to date. 
( Gray.) Present indications are that this 
policy will be adopted and that there will be 
little further serious effort to oppose the 
Japanese with a field army. The question is, 
can it succeed? Guerrilla warfare means to 
conclude action by small units scattered over 
wide areas. Control is extremely difficult and 
without some moral force which urges on the 
individual concerted action is unlikely. This 
new force has elsewhere been supplied by 
religious fervor or patriotic zeal. In China 
the religious element is lacking and patriotic 
fervor is as yet largely undeveloped, though 
growing steadily It is hard to arouse the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in people who have 
been treated as badly by their own troops 
as they have by the enemy (End Gray.) 
However, the Chinese have been swept into 
mass action by propaganda in the past and 
the Reds claim that their plan will do it now 


(Gray.) Tosupply this patriotic urge to self- 
sacrifice which is essentiai for success they 
are depending on the student type of agita- 


tion to arouse the people. In regions where 
Chinese troops have committed excesses re- 
sults will be disappointing. Im others where 
only the heavy hand of the Japanese have 
been felt, there may be more response. The 
question of arming the volunteers is, how- 
ever, a serious matter; arms by the million 
are not available. The time factor is also im- 
portant and it is doubtful whether this can be 
done short of 6 months bythe Chinese. Based 
on the facts at present apparent the resort to 
guerrilla warfare by the Chinese cannot be 
expected to be adopted with enthusiasm by 
the Chinese as a whole and cannot have 
much more effect than to harass an enemy 
who will still be able to keep a firm hoid on 
the occupied territory. 

Twenty-four light Japanese bombers with 
eight pursuits flew in at 5,000 feet from the 
east about noon today and bombed Hankow 
airfield heavily. Little damage. Weather 
overcast and hazy. Antiaircraft fire ineffec- 
tive. No Chinese airplanes in the ail No 
Japanese losses. Formation: groups of three 
in wedge with pursuit all on right (north) 


flank. Airplanes turned and flew off to 
northeast. 
Query. Does War Department desire fur- 


ther report direct movements of personnel to 
military attaché’s office in China, or will mili- 
tary attaché be free to make changes that 
may seem desirable? (End Gray.) 
JOHNSON. 
HPD: KLP: WWC. 


March 28. United States consul at Tam- 
pico, Mexico, in a cable describing the oil 
industry situation stated that a Japanese 
tanker was expected at Tuxpan the morning 
of March 29. 





[Rome, 77, March 29, noon] 


My 69, March 20, noon. 
The Embassy learns that in the course of 
the conversations between Ciano and the 
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British Ambassador on March 26 the British 
requested assurances that at the end of the 
war all Italian volunteers should leave Span- 
ish territory and that all Italian war mate- 
Trial would be withdrawn 
were given the following day but the Italian 
Government has reserved the right to sell 
or to give certain quantities of war materials 
to the Franco government when they are no 
longer needed by the Italian forces in Spain 
The Ambassador also requested that some 
Official Italian recognition be given to th 


These assurances 





passages in Chamberlain's recen I h 
which referred to the satisfactory pr , ! 
the negotiations with Italy. This \v like- 


wise agreed and the Informazione I 
matica communiqué quoted in the Embassy's 
telegram No. 76, March 23, 6 p. m., was issued 
The British Ambassador adds, 
he had no prior 


} . 
MOWRY 





nowledge of last paragraph 
containing the warning against French inter- 
vention. 

Assurances were also given by the Italian 
Government that it would start almost im- 
mediately to withdraw troops from Libya at 
the rate of a thousand a week until the nor- 


mal peace strength or about one-half the 
present garrison hi been reached 

Several other minor points to be clarified 
but it is believed that only ocutstar nen I 


question to be resolved relates to the form 


and publicity of th reement. It} 

agreed that it will tate the form of a é 
protocol with separate instrument é 

the \ 1rious poi. 1 included in the f - 
tions to enter into force a date to | 

by the two Governments. This w 1 

the British to determine what j 
been made i Itali to ¢ t 
reco tion | I [he I 
Governmen I l » 1 
public the t« visi ii 
insisting upon f pu pledge 
on the part of 1 with re 





the recognition of the Empire. 

It is not yet whether the Bri 
Government will be willing to make 
public pledge before the 
meeting 


l > wr 
Known 


It has, however, been proposed tl! there 
be a public exchange of letters between the 
British Ambassador and the Italian Foreign 
Minister setting forth the undert ng the 
part of the British Government to sg to 
Geneva with a view to ultimate rec nition 
of the Empire and the reaffirmat I 
cc mmitments with respect t g I 
Ambassador is seeking instru 
point and believes that the nezoti 
he speedily concluded if his govern: is 
willing to accept this p1 il 

i 
FEBRUARY 7 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THI 
THE MANCHUKUO HEAVY IND - 


OPMENT CO 


The information supplied the D 











by Consul Richard F. Boyce in his report en- 
titled “New Economic Organization in ‘Man- 
chukuo,’” Yokohama, Jan 6, 19 - 
gests an interpretat signifi 
the establishment in M uria of ¢ \ 
company to develop heavy industries wl i 
differs considerably from th popula 
cepted The facts in connection } 
hew compaby are a8 1loll0OW 

The Nippon Sangyo (Nihon San Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha) is a Japanese ! 1 I i 
capitalized at yen 225,000,000, he i V 
Gisuke Aikawa, which controls d 
a large network of industrial and commer- 
Cial enterprises in J7} el i in mining 
shipbuilding, shipping, fishir ti manu- 
facture of iron, automobile chen § nd 
oils, marine products, matches, and electric 
power 

The Scu } 
Jap nese « } 
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directly, or controlling through stock owner- 
ship, the enterprises occupying a key position 
in the economic life of Manchuria, 

A new “Manchukuo” corporation, called 
the Manchukuo Heavy Industries Develop- 
ment Co., has been created, with a capital- 
ization of yen 450,000,000, which will acquire 
the assets of the Nippon Sangyo and at the 
same time acquire from the South Manchuria 
Railway Co. control and management of 
many important mining and manufacturing 
enterprises (coal, iron, and gold mining, the 
iron and steel industry, light metal manufac- 
ture, automobile, aircraft, and other manu- 
facturing industries). Half of the stock of 
the new company will be held by the present 
owners of Nippon Sangyo, and half will be 
held by the “Manchukuo” Government. Mr. 
Aikawa will assume management of the com- 
bined enterprises controlled by the new 
company 

The establishment of the new company has 
been generally portrayed as the opening up 
of Manchuria to private capital, with em- 
phasis upon foreign capital, as the result of 
the failure of the South Manchuria Railway 
Co. to develop the country sufficiently, and 
its inability to attract capital for further 
expansion schemes. 

It may be said with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty that the establishment of the new 
company does not imply any material change 
in the opportunities for private capital in 
Manchuria. Private Japanese capital has 
always been allowed to participate in the 
minority shares of most of the enterprises 
controlled the South Manchuria Railway 
Co. or the Manchukuo Government and for- 
eign capital has been allowed in many. It 
is important to note that the supervising law 
governing the new company specifies that 

the new company, even as regards 
the details of business and financial manage- 


ment, shall rest with the Manchukuo Gov- 


control of 


ernment (which also will own 50 percent of 
the stock of the new company). Most of the 
Manch enterprises slated to be con- 





trolled and managed by the new company are 
Manchukuo special companies already legally 
controlled by the state with the South Man- 


churia Railway Co. owning controlling stock 
of all of them. These distinctions are nice 
but irrelevant, since the Japanese Kwantung 
Army < trols and is practically synonymous 
with the Manchukuo Government and the 





South Manchuria Railway Co. Control of 
tl in enterprises involved, there- 
fore, will rema in centralized in the same 
h te investors will be allowed to 
invest in the minority shares of the sub- 
sidiaries of the new company as they were 


allowed previcusly to invest in the minority 
shares of companies controlled by the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. 

ly does private capital make no gain 
é It of the creation of the new com- 
pa 1 the contrary, the state of Man- 
chukuo (or the army) acquires control of 
Nippon Sangyo’s large network of industrial 
enterprises in Japan. It will be possible 
under the new set-up to operate these in co- 
ordination with the Manchurian enterprises. 
It is difficult to evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of this factor in the creation of the new 
company. It may have been the principal 
reason for the change or it may have been a 
It can scarcely have been 
an incidental fact, however, that the army 
acquired as a result of the deal control of 
large industrial enterprises in Japan, particu- 
larly in view of the world-wide trend toward 
increased military influence in industry. 

Is it likely that Mr. Sikawa’s modern and 
thus far very successrul business methods and 
reputation will attract private capital more 
an the South Manchuria Rail- 








secondary reason. 





a1) a } 
successiully th 


way Co.? 


There is little doubt that Japanese in- 
vestors are exhibiting an extreme lack of con- 


fidence in the South Manchuria Railway Co. 


se exX- 


} cl] li 
ched grandaic 
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pansion plans, sponsored by the military, 
calling for an investment of yen 436,000,000 
in 5 years in strategic and other primarily 
military enterprises. According to a report 
received from the American consul in Dairen, 
in March of 1937, it appeared that the com- 
pany was borrowing in order to pay its divi- 
dends; at the same time the Japanese Gov- 
ernment refused to pay up capital stock 
previously subscribed. The South Man- 
churia Railway Co. debentures were unsalable 
to the public and the newly adopted policy 
of selling to the public some of its shares in 
subsidiary companies had mei with relatively 
little success. 

The essence of the lack of confidence ap- 
pears to lie in military domination of the 
business management of the South Man- 
churia Railway Co. and the vast expansion 
of enterprise since 1931 along strategic and 
military rather than economic lines. The 
soundness of extensive heavy industries in 
Manchuria may be questioned at once upon 
economic grounds. It is highly doubtful, 
therefore, that the *transfer to new man- 
agement (control remaining the same) of 
the heavy industries requiring extension in 
Manchuria will attract private capital, either 
Japanese or foreign, in substantial quantities. 
Nevertheless the Nippon Sangyo and its sub- 
sidiaries in Japan probably possess reserves 
and borrowing power which may be milked 
for the benefit of the Manchurian enterprises. 
Furthermore, the creation of the new com- 
pany, with half the stock, taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Manchukuo automatically 
pumps another yen 225,000,000 of public 
funds into Manchurian industry. It is true, 
these funds will be used hy the new company 
to acquire from the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co. control of the Manchurian enter- 
prises to be taken over by the new company 
and leave little capital for expansion, but, 
since the South Manchuria Railway Co. and 
the new company are two pockets in the 
same military trousers, this need not detain 
us. The South Manchuria Railway Co. 
after having been paid off (probably) in 
Manchukuo bonds, will possess as a re- 
sult of the deal additional resources with 
which to expand in Manchuria or in North 
China. (According to recent press reports 
the South Manchuria Railway Co. has defi- 
nitely been alloted the task of developing 
the railways, rounds (roads?), harbors, and 
mines of North China.) It may be that this 
was one of the more important considera- 
tions of the deal. 

Why should Mr. Aikawa be willing to merge 
his interests, and those of his coinvestors 
in Nippon Sangyo, with those of the some- 
what more dubious economic enterprises of 


the South Manchuria Railway Co? The 
character and background of Mr. Aika- 
wa fit admirably into the new picture. He is 


the son-in-law of Mr. Kuhara, president of 
the Japan Iron Foundries and a former C1ib- 
inet Minister. Mr. Kuhara has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Aikawa in many of his most 
important enterprises and has supplied much 
of his capital. Moreover, he is closely asso- 
ciated with the more reactionary element in 
the Japanese Army and was recently sen- 
tenced to prison for his connection with the 
attempted army coup of February 26, 1936. 
Messrs. Aikawa and Kuhara have been fa- 
vored by substantial Army support for the 
last few years and several of the more im- 
portant industries controlled by Nippon 
Sangyo depend largely upon military orders. 
There certainly appears to be a sufficient 
amount of affinity and interdependence in- 
volved to explain Mr. Aikawa’s action in the 
matter. 

Mr. Aikawa now seeks to obtain American 
capital to aid in the expansion schemes of 
this large holding company controlled legal- 
ly by the Manchukuo Government and in 
fact by the Japanese Kwantung Army and 
conducting enterprises both in Manchuria 
and Japan. 


It is reported that Mr. Aikawa 





will come shortly to the United States for 
the purpose of eliciting aid in the form of 
credits for machinery, equipment, and ma- 
terials, for which he will exchange minority 
interest shares in the subsidiary companies 
of the Manchuria Heavy Industries Develop- 
ment Co, (in no case will foreigners be 
allowed majority interest or management 
privileges in any subsidiary). 

Consul Boyce believes that Americans who 
may be approached by Mr. Aikawa should 
keep in mind the uneconomic nature of many 
of the enterprises controlled by the com- 
pany, the Army control, the almost inevitable 
financial difficulties of Japan in the next 
few years, the possibility of war with Rus- 
sia, and other considerations which he lists, 


M. M. H. 
FE: Jones: SMJ. 


Here is a highly interesting report re- 
garding a strictly secret Japanese arma- 
ment program, which I hope every Mem- 
ber of the House will read. 

It says: 

AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Yokohama, Japan, January 6, 1938. 


Subject: Enclosing a Report on the New Eco- 
nomic Organization in Manchukuo. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith 
a report dated January 6, 1938, entitled “New 
Economic Organization in Manchukuo.” 
This report describes the change in the 
directing force of the economic development 
of Manchukuo from the South Manchuria 
Railway to a new company, the Manchukuo 
Heavy Industry Development Co., which 
will be a holding company jointly owned by 
the Manchukuo Government and the Japan 
Industries Co. (Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha). 

Mr. Yoskisuke Aikawa, the promoter of the 
venture described in the report, is expected 
to leave Japan for the United States in a 
few days. He will no doubt present his plan 
for investment with American capital in 
Manchukuo to possible American investors 
as soon as he can arrange to meet them. 

tespectfully yours, 
RICHARD F. Boyce, 
American Consul. 





New EcoNOMIC ORGANIZATION OF MANCHUKUO 


From Consul Richard F. Boyce, American 
consulate, Yokohama, Japan. 
Date of completion: January 6, 1938. 
Date of mailing: January 7, 1938. 
Note.—The enclosure, Japan’s Capital Re- 
sources, was prepared by Vice Consul Ivan B. 
White. 
I, NEED FOR NEW POLICY IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANCHUKUO 


Manchukuo’s economic organization is 
principally agricultural—90 percent of the 
population is engaged in agriculture and 80 
percent of the national income is derived 
from it. 

The great importance of trade relations be- 
tween Japan, Manchukuo, and China will be 
understood when one considers the. poor 
natural wealth of Japan and the existence 
of abundant resources and wide consumption 
markets in Manchukuo and China. (Mitsui- 
bishi—Japan Trade and Industry, p. 623.) 

The purpose of Japanese economic ex- 
pansion into Manchukuo is said to be “to 
bring the two countries into a common eco- 
nomic unit, to avoid destructive competition, 
and to utilize as fully as possible the natural 
resources of the two countries.” Japan- 
Manchukuo Year Book 1937, p. 840.) 

“The South Manchuria Railway Co. has 
been the bulwark of Japanese political 
and economic interests in Manchuria for the 


past three decades.”’ Since 1932 the com- 
pany has had cupervisory control either 
directly or indirectly through subsidiaries 














over many activities, including railways, 
workshops, steamships, harbors, coal mines, 
shale-oil plants, iron and steel works, chemi- 
cal-fertilizer plants, electricity, gas, hotels, 
public works, such as schools, hospitals, etc.; 
slaughterhouses, cement, paraffin refinings, 
ceramics, industrial fats and oils, lumber, 
storage, express service, gold and lead min- 
ing, real estate, insurance, newspapers, etc. 

The vast undertakings of the South Man- 
churia Railway Co., which is controlled 
by the Japanese Government, have not been 
developed, or have not developed Manchu- 
kuo, to the extent desired. The theory upon 
which the South Manchuria Railway Co. 
worked is said to have heen evclved by 
the Japanese military authorities in “Man- 
chukuo” and was ‘3ased on the idea that the 
established capitalists of Japan, such as 
Mitsubishi, etc., should be kept out of 
“Manchukuo”; that the Government should 
un the entire project through the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. and any profits 

ould accrue to the Government. 

Without giving specific data to show how 
far short of the original expectations the 
South Manchuria Railway Co. develop- 
ment progressed, it is now announced that a 
change must be made and that capitalists 
will be given a chance to see what they 
can do. 


II. OUTLINE OF NEW PLAN 
(Supplied by Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha) 

Manchukuo Heavy Industries Co., Lid. 


The urgent necessity of expediting the de- 
velopment of industry in Manchukuo, more 
especially the heavy industries, leaves no 
room for discussion. To bring about this 
development and to take advantage of the 
forthcoming abolition of extraterritoriality 
rights which will result in the transfer of 
administrative power now exercised by the 
South Manchurian Railway in the railway 
zone, our company has come to an agreement 
whereby it will become a Manchukuo cor- 
poration and will move its head office to 
Hsinking. 

This new Manchukuo corporation shall 
hen merge with a powerful national policy 
corporation planned by the Manchukuo 
Government for the purpose of developing 
industries there on an integrated manage- 
ment principle, with the center in the heavy 
industries field. In addition to managing 
the existing enterprises of our present com- 
pany, the new company resulting from the 
merger will undertake the important mission 
of controlling and managing the iron and 
steel industry, light metal manufacturing, 
i\utomobile, aircraft, and other manufactur- 
ing industries in Manchukuo, also coal, gold, 
and other mining industries. 

The new national policy corporation shall 
have a capital of yen 450,000,000 consisting 
of yen 225,000,000 to be invested by the Man- 
chukuo Government, and the present cap- 
ital of yen 225,000,000 of our company. The 
new corporation shall enjoy the positive sup- 
port of both the Japanese and Manchukuo 
Governments with respect to the active utili- 
zation of the assets to be taken over fromm our 
company and of raising the necessary funds 
and making available other facilities that 
may be necessary. 

The following is a general outline of def- 
inite terms agreed upon with a view to re- 
specting the interests cf the existing share- 
holders of our company and to provide for 
the investment of private capital in Man- 
chukuo: 

1, At the disposal of profit for each period, 
the dividend will be determined as follows: 

(a) When the dividend rate for private 
shareholders is 10 percent or under, the divi- 
dend for the shares held by Manchukuo shall 
be one-half thereof. For example, if the pri- 
vate shareholders receive a 10-percent divi- 
dend, Manchukuo shall receive a 5-percent 
dividend, 


(b) Any profit in excess of a dividend of 
10 percent for private shareholders and 5 per- 
cent for Manchukuo shall be divided equally. 
For example, if private shareholders receive 
& 12-percent dividend, Manchukuo shall re- 
ceive a 7-percent dividend. 

2. In the event of liquidation of the cor- 
poration, the residue shall be divided be- 
tween the private shareholders and the Gov- 
ernment shares at the ratio of 2 to 1 up 
to 1% of the paid-in capital. Any excess 
over 1% shall be divided equally. 

Note.—The new holding company will be 
called Manchukuo Heavy Industry Develop- 
ment Co. 

3. The Manchukuo Government shall guar- 
antee the principal and a net return of 6 
percent per annum on all funds expended by 
the corporation in connection with carrying 
on enterprises in Manchukuo for 10 years. 
In the event the corporation does not earn 
6 percent per annum and it is necessary for 
the Manchukuo Government to make up a 
deficit up to 6 percent, the Government shall 
be reimbursed in subsequent periods out of 
any earnings in excess of 6 percent until such 
time as the advance to cover the guaranteed 
dividend has been repaid. 

4. There shall be no Manchukuo tax on 
profit made by the corporation from invest- 
ments outside Manchukuo. Also dividends, 
paid by the corporation to shareholders re- 
siding outside of Manchukuo shall not be 
taxed. As to taxation in respect to enter- 
prises in Manchukuo, the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment shall take suitable steps so as not 
to impair the functions of integrated man- 
agement of the corporation in the event a 
change in the taxation system would, in the 
future, cause an additional burden to the 
corporation. 

5. The corporation shall not be restricted 
as to the dividend rate in the disposal of 
profits. 

6. In regard to the marketability of the 
private shares of the corporation, the Japa- 
nese and the Manchukuo Governments shall 
take suitable measures so that the existing 
negotiability shall not be impaired. 

7. No restrictions will be placed on export 
of dividends 

The following table is said to be the list 
of companies which will come under the man- 
agement of the new concern. (Japan- 
Manchukuo Year Book 1938, p. 948.) 





Companies Capital | (Yen1, 
( pald-up 


Showa Stee! Work ee 100, 006 RR? 
Manchou Colliery 16, G00 16. 00 
Manchuria Mining De 

ment 
South Manchuria Mir 
Shantung Minit 5 
Fuchow Minin ie 
Kaiping Minit 
Manchuria Lead Mining 
Manchuria Gold Minit 
Great Manchuria Gold Min- 

In 200 | 
South Manchuria Light MV etal 25, 000 6 ) 
Japan-Manch ukuo Mag- | 

nesiun aan 3, 50 
Dowa Automobile. ........- 6, 200 ) 


velop- | 


{ 

( 

A (MM 99 
000 


12, 000 7,1 


Total ni cess a 219, 320 163, 24 


The Manchukuo Government is further- 
more expected to entrust the larger part of 
the work appertaining to the so-called 
Manchukuo 65-year industrial plan, which 
is scheduled to be undertaken with a budget 
of 3,000,000,000 yen, to the new company. 

Controlling Legislation 

The law passed by the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment to provide for the new regime is 
summarized as follows: (Japan Advertiser, 
December 30, 1937). 

“HsINKING, December 20.—The Manchu- 
kuo Government promulgated today the Su- 
pervising Law of the Manchuria Heavy In- 
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dustry effective Decem- 
ber 27. 

“Under the supervision of the Manchukuo 
Government, the new company will under- 
take to develop the heavy industries of Man- 
chukuo and at the same time promote the 
economic ties between the new 
Japan. 

“The law consists of 31 articles, the salient 
feature of which is that the Government will 
give high protection to the company’s inter- 
ests and rights, while the state's control will 
be considerably enhanced. 

“Scope Outlined 

“Gist of the law follows: 

“1. The Manchukuo Heavy 
velopment Co. will invest in 
facturing, light metal industries 
motorcar and aircraft manufacturing, and 
coal mining and will mans 
of industry. It also will be em 
invest in gold, zinc, 

“2. The company will be required to es- 
tablish its main office in Hsinking 

“3. The company’s board of directors will 


Development Co., 


state and 


Industry De- 
manu- 


mining 


~+ } 
sveel 





e br he 
wered to 


lead, and copper mining 


be composed of a president, two vi presi 
dents, five or more directors, and three 1 
more inspectors. The preside nt and vice 
presidents will remain in off ) year 

They will be appointed by th 


t 
ment, while the directors and 
be elected 


“a 


4. The company will be capitalized at yen 


450,000,000. When necessary the mpany 
may obtain permission from the stat nin- 
ister concerned to increase its capitalizatio1 

“5. State control will be in ed along 


the following lines: 

“(a) The right to appoint and fix the sal- 
aries and allowances for the president and 
vice presidents will be vested in the Man- 
chukuo Government 


“(b) The company is under obligation to 
submit to the Hsinking Government a de- 
tailed report on the business program for 


each fiscal year 
“(c) Election of : 
their dismissal, modification of the articles 


directors and inspector 


of association, disposal of profit flotation 
of bonds, and other important matters aré 


to be carried out 
of the state minister concerned 
“(d) The state minister concerned is em- 
powered to issue any order considered neces 
sary in connection with the busine man- 
agement of the company in case such i 
deemed necessary with regard to it upervi- 
sion and control.” 
Officers 


The officers of the new company will be 


under special permission 


of Company 


Chairman and president, Yoshisuke Aikaw: 
directors: K. Shimokobe, T. Shimamoto, } 
Tanaka, K 






Yamada, Baron B. Ito, K. Tamur 
ara, N. Odaira, S. Ibuki; auditor 


Cc. Asahi 
K. Yamada 


C. Iwata, Y. Katayama 
Now this document, Mr. Speaker, gor 
on to give the background of the head of 

this scheme. 
Note what it says: 
III. BACKGROUND OF Y‘¢ HIst E AIKAWA A THE 
NIHON SANGYO KABUSHIKI KAISHA 
Yoshisuke A 
The decision of the Japanese G 


said to be controlled in this matter by tl 
military party in Japan, to invite « ta 
to take over the industrial developme:.* 
Manchukuo was 1 ved by the ecti 
of Mr. Yoshisuke Aikawa and tl Nihon San 
yo Eabushiki Kaisha, of which } i 
dent, as the sole agent for ¢ I t 
new scheme into effect The char al ur 
to substituting Mr. Aikawa and ] compan\ 
for Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka d the South Man- 
churia Railway, of which he president 
Mr. Yoshisuke Aikawa Vv born in Yam 
guchi Prefecture, Jap in November 1 
He graduated from the Eng erir Colle 


of Tokyo Imperial University in 1903. He 





A5364 


described as “a scion of a good family” in 


Yan ichj Prefecture. His father was a pre- 
fectural vernment official. Desiring to 

irn about the metal industry from the 
ground up he worked as a laborer in the iron 


Shibaura for 2 years after his 


graduation He worked for 2 years as a 
laborer it foundry in the United States. 
Upon his return to Japan in 1909 he founded 
the Tobata Casting Co., with capital provided 
by Mitsui, Kuhara, Kaijima, and Fukita in- 
terest He was helped greatly by his uncle, 
Marquis Kaoru Inouye, “a statesman of the 
Meiji Restoration,” who took a keen interest 


in him. He has for some years been closely 
ited with his father-in-law, Kusano- 
suke Kuhara, president of the Japan Iron 
Foundries, who was one of his original back- 
ers in the Tobata venture, who has supplied 
much of Aikawa’s capital. Kuhara became 
closely associated with the reactionary ele- 
ments in the Japanese Army and was recent- 
ly sentenced to prison tor his connection 
with the now famous attempt of those offi- 
cers on February 26, 1936, to seize the control 
of the Government 

Mr. Aikawa and Mr. Kuhara have, accord- 
ing to all accounts, been favored by substan- 
ial army support for the last few years and 
the present development is a culmination of 
their relations with the army. Mr. Kuhara’s 
connection with the attempted army coup 
d’état which resulted in his imprisonment 
has presumably improved his political sup- 
port by the army. 

The army is said to be opposed to the old 
financial interests, such as Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi, Sumitomo, etc., etc., because their pros- 
perity benefits only a few families already 
wealthy. The army favors Aikawa and his 
interests because their prosperity benefits an 
alleged 5,000,000 shareholders all over Japan 
in addition to the 130,000 employees. 

It seems clear that the prosperity of the 
new company will continue to depend largely 
upon the support of the army and upon war 
expenditures 

Mr. Aikawa publicly and privately admires 
American business and industrial methods. 
His experience in the United States is said 
to have aroused this admiration and it is in- 
ferred that he is genuinely friendly to Amer- 
The American engineers who have 
worked for him all speak of him in the 
highest terms so far as their business and 
personal relations are concerned. They also 
speak highly of his ability. 


assochk 


icans 


Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
A great deal has been written about the 
Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha during the 
past few years, mostly inspired articles in- 
tended to promote the sale of shares of the 
company and to promote the sale of the prod- 
uct of the subsidiary companies. The fol- 
information is taken from a series of 
les in the Japan Advertiser of January 
18, 1936, and from other sources: 
Aikawa and the Nihon Sangyo Kabu- 
i Kaisha were relatively unknown prior 
931, but his remarkable progress since 
j aroused universal attention. The 
Aikawa-kuhara interests were built upon the 
success of the Japan Mining Co., which has 
their largest subsidiary and a most 
profitable one. It is said to be the largest 
gold-mining company in Japan and also pro- 
duces silver, lead, coppei’, and other mineral 
products. In recent years it has paid as 
much as 14 percent dividends on its Capital- 
ization of yen 89,127,000 
The second and third subsidiaries are the 
Hitachi Engineering Works and the Hitachi 








been 


Electric Power C ‘hese depend largely on 
military orders The profit of the engineer- 
ing company in the first half of 1935 was 
claimed to be 378 percent on its capitaliza- 
ion of yen 20,000,000 and a 12-percent divi- 
dend was declared 

rhe growth of the Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha has bee rapid since 1931 that in 
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1936 it controlled nearly 50 subsidiaries and 
was said to be promoting new subsidiaries at 
the rate of 2 a month. It was interested 
mainly in mining, manufacturing, marine 
products, and miscellaneous. There follows 
a list of the main subsidiaries as supplied by 
the company on December 8, 1937. 

Since that list was given it has just been 
announced that the Nipponophone and Vic- 
tor companies have been sold to the Tokyo 
Denki Kabushiki Kaisha (with which the 
General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. 
Y., has a working agreement). These two 
companies were purchased by the Nihon 
Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha within the past 2 
years at the time when they were doing a 
very profitable business. They control the 
phonograph market in Japan. Since the new 
import tariffs, sales taxes, and exchange re- 
strictions were put into effect, however, it is 
said that the companies have had difficulty 
making ends meet. 

There may be other sales of the Japan in- 
terests of the Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha in order to raise funds for financing 
the venture in Manchukuo. 

The Nissan Co. has been fully reported on. 
(See the confidential report of this office on 
June 12, 1936, Japanese Automotive Indus- 
try.) Its first product, the Datsun midget 
car, is said to be selling well in competition 
with Japanese three-wheeled motorcycle de- 
livery vans, but it is doubtful whether the 
company is making an appreciable profit. 
Its second product, the Nissan standard-sized 
truck, is being produced at a rate of 20 units 
a day for the Army and is believed to be 
operating at a substantial loss. 


Companies controlled by Japan Industries 


Ltd. (Nihon Sangyo K. K.) as of March 
30, 1937 
Japan Industries established in 1912. 


Capital stock subscribed, yen 225,000,000. 

Amount paid in, yen 188 375,000. 

Old shares—Yen 50 each, fully paid, 2,- 
370,000 shares. 

New shares—Yen 37.50 paid in, 2,130,090 
shares. 

Total number of shareholders, 50,200. 

Chairman, O. Yoshisuke Aikawa. 

I. Mining industries: 

A. Nippon Mining Co. (controlling interest 
held by Japan Industries, 58 percent). 

Established 1929. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 160,000,000. 

Amount paid in, yen 138,750,000. 

Old shares—Yen 50 each, fully paid, 1,- 
500,000 shares. 

New shares—Yen 37.50 paid in 
shares 

Number of shareholders, 6,630. 

Number of employees, 30,000. 

Nippon Mining Co. owns the Taiwan Min- 
ing Co., Missan Steamship Co., and the 
Nichinan Mining Co. 

II. Heavy industries: 

A. Hitachi Engineering Works (controlling 
interest held by Japan Industries, 35 per- 
cent). 

Established 1920 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 117,900,000. 

Amount paid in, yen 73,688,000. 

Old shares—Yen 50 each fully paid, 1,- 
179,000 shares. 

New shares 
shares 

Number of shareholders, 7,580. 

Number of employees, 30,000. 

Hitachi Engineering Works owns the Osaka 
Iron Works & Shipbuilding Co. with capi- 
tal stock of yen 12,000,000 fully paid; and 8 
other subsidiaries including iron foundry 


1,700,000 


Yen 12.50 paia in, 1,179,000 


industry, precision-instrument manufactur- 
ing, etc. 
B. Hitachi Electric Power Co. (controlling 
interest held by Japan industries, 45 percent). 
Established 1927. 
Capital stock subscribed, ye.. 10,000,000, 
Amount paid in, yen 6,250,000, 





Old shares—Yen 
shares. 

New shares—Yen 12.50 paid in, 100,000 
shares. 

Number of shareholders, 261, 

Number of employees, 150. 

III. Automotive manufacturing industries: 

A. Nissan Automotive Manufacturing Co, 
(controlling interest held by Japan Indus- 
tries, 100 percent). 

Established 1933. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 

Amount paid in, yen 10,000,000. 

Nissan Automotive Manufacturing Co., 
owns the Nissan Automotive Sales Co. with 
capitalization of yen 5,000,000. 

IV. Chemical industries: 

A. Japan Chemical Co. (controlling inter- 
est held by Japan Industries, 100 percent), 

Established 1934. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 62,000,000. 

Amount paid in, yen 53,900,000. 

Old shares—yen 50.00 fully paid, 430,000 
shares. 

New Shares—yen 
shares. 

Number of employees, 20,000. 

Japan Chemical Co. owns 12 chemical 
manufacturing companies. 

B. Japan Oil Co. (controlling interest held 
by Japan Industries, 60 percent). 

Established 1921. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 17,500,000. 

Amoupt paid in, yen 17,500,000. 

Number of shareholders, 2,367. 

Number of employees, 2,000. 

Japan Oil Co. owns 40 manufacturing com- 
panies in soybean, fish oil industries, etc. 

V. Fishing industries: 

A. Japan Fishing Industries, Ltd. (con- 
trolling interest held by Japan Industries, 46 
percent). 

Established 1925. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 91,500,000. 

Amount paid in, yen 55,500,000. 

Old shares, yen 50.00 fully paid, 840,000 
shares. 

New 
shares. 

Number of shareholders, 33,450. 

Number of employees, 5,000. 

Japan Fishing Industries owns 56 
sidiaries. 

B. South American Fishing Industries, 
Ltd. (controlling interest held by Japan In- 
dustries, 100 percent). 

Established 1935. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 1,000,090. 

VI. Electric and musical industries: 

A. Nippinophone Co., Ltd. (Columbia) 
(controlling interest held by Japan Indus- 
tries, 59 percent). 

Established 1910. 

Capital stock subscribed and fully paid, 
yen 7,000,000. 

Number of employees, 1,700. 

B. Victor Talking Machine Co. of Japan, 
Ltd. (controlling interest held by Japan in- 
dustries, 68 percent). 

Established 1927. 

Capital stock subscribed and fully paid, 
yen 7,500,000. 

Number of employees, 1,090. 

VII. Plantation industries: 

A. Japan Industries Rubber Estate Co. 
(Controlling interest held by Japan Indus- 
tries, 64 percent.) 

Established 1994. 

Capital stock subscribed and fully paid, 
yen 6,000,000. 

Number of shareholders, 1,183. 

Number of employees, 3,109. 

VIII. Other industries and businesses. 

A. Daido Match Co. (controlling interest 
held by Japan Industries, 91 percent). 

Established 1927. 

Capital stock subscribed and fully paid, 
yen 4,000,000. 

Number of employees, 4,000. 

Daido Match Co. owns seven subsidiaries. 


50 fully paid, 100,000 


10,000,000. 


40.00 paid in, 810,000 


shares, yer 12.50 paid in, 960,000 


sub- 








B. Godo Real Estate Co. (controlling inter- 
est held by Japan Industries, 100 percent). 

Established 1915, 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 5,000,000. 

Amount paid in, 2,500,000. 

Cc. Sakhalin Steamship Co. (controlling 
interest held by Japan Industries, 80 per- 
cent). 

Established 1918. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 3,000,000. 

Dp. Chuo Civil Engineering Co. (controlling 
interest held by Japan Industries, 100 per- 
cent >. 

Established 1930. 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 1,000,000. 

E. Imperial Lumber Co. (controlling in- 
terest held by Japan Industries, 100 percent). 

Established 1933, 

Capital stock subscribed, yen 250,000. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, the document goes 
on to show that American capital was 
counted on in this Jap scheme. 

Here is what it says: 

Iv. ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC FACTORS INVOLVED 


The announced intention of the Nihon 
Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha is to invite for- 
eign capital to participate in the develop- 
ment of Manchukuo. Mr. Aikewa is said 
to be planning to visit the United States very 
shortly to obtain American capital. He will 
probably be accompanied by Mr. James W. 
Murray. Mr. Murray is an American citi- 
zen who came to Japan several years ago 
as treasurer of the Nipponophone Co. (Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Co.) in Kawasaki. When 
the company was purchased by the Nihon 
Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha in 1935, Mr. Mur- 
ray was retained by the new owners and has 
ince been acting in an advisory capacity to 
the company on financial matters particu- 
larly in its dealing with American companies 

the United States. Mr. Murray will there- 
fore assist Mr. Aikawa in completing any 
financial arrangements which Mr. Aikawa 
decides upon but will not engage in any of 
the promoting activities of Mr. Aikawa. 

Mr. Aikawa needs money or credit total- 

* several million dollars. He wants it in 

e form of machine tools, factory equip- 
ment, foundry and steel-mill equipment, 
mining equipment, automotive equipment, 
and materials. He wants also the latest en- 
gineering advice and the assistance of Amer- 
ican engineers to design the plants, pur- 
hase and install the equipment and get the 

w industries in running order. 

te will pay well for what he buys but Le 
wants all this on credit for at least 3 years 
ind preferably for 10 years. His proposition 
is to exchange shares or debentures of the 
subsidiary companies for the materials, 
equipment, and engineering advice received. 
He does not want to issue debentures or make 
loans which mature in less than 10 years. 

He will propose that all American dollar 
investments will be represented by shares or 
debentures in yen; that such yen values will 
be revalued whenever they are repurchased 
by the company so that the American inves- 
tor will get the same dollar refund, regard- 
less of any possible yen depreciation, as his 
riginal dollar investment. 

The guaranty of such an arrangement will 
be made by the Manchukuo Government in 
the form of laws or regulations but not by 
treaties. 

No American or other foreign investment 
will be permitted to own a controlling in- 
terest in any of the subsidiaries, and none 
of the foreign investment will be permitted 
in shares of the parent company. 

Americans who may be approached by Mr. 
Aikawa should consider the matter very 
carefully before committing themselves. 
The following facts are given as bearing upon 
any plans he may suggest: 

1. The purpose of Mr. Aikawa’s invitation 
to American capitalists is to obtain funds or 
credit which are not readily available in 
Japan to carry out his plans in ““Manchou- 
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kuo.” A statement regarding Japan’s capital 
resources, prepared by Vice Consul Ivan B. 
White, is enclosed herewith. The profit ac- 
cruing to American investors is only inci- 
dental to his venture. He would not seek 
American capital if he could get sufficient 
capital in Japan. 

2. The success of the venture in “Man- 
choukuo” depends upon (a) the economic 
possibilities of “Manchoukuo,” (b) the eco- 
nomic situation in Japan itself, (c) the suc- 
cess of Japan in China, (d) the political sup- 
port of the Japanese Army, (e) the continua- 
tion of heavy expenditures in Japan and 
“Manchoukuo” for munitions and other war 
purposes, and (f) Mr. Aikawa’s ability. 

3. There is a great difference of opinion 
as to what the economic possibilities of 
“Manchoukuo” are. It is an agricultural 
country, and the Japanese Government 
wishes to keep the market there for Japan's 
own industries and does not wish to estab- 
lish industries that will compete with its 
own factories. It seems inconsistent, there- 
fore, to establish a new automotive industry 
and a new aircraft industry, as announced by 
the company, unless it is being done purely 
for reasons of military defense against 
Russia. The present annual automotive 
market in “Manchoukuo” is only 2,500 units. 
The annual consumption of aircraft for civil 
purposes is very little. The principal indus- 
trial possibilities, from an economic point 
of view, appear to be the production of iron 
and coal as a source of supply to Japanese 
industries and for national defense. 

This office is not supplied with sufficient 
data to report upon the economic possibili- 
ties of “Manchoukuo.” This data should be 
available in the consulates in “Manchoukuo.” 
There is doubt, however, as to whether the 
proposed development is more for economic 
reasons than for military defense. 

4. As the “Manchoukuo” Government, 
which is a 50-percent owner of the new com- 
pany and which guarantees the profits and 
other benefits to American investors, is the 
instrument of the Japanese Government, the 
success or failure of the new company will 
depend largely upon the success or failure of 
present economic developments in Japan, 
Practically every American or English econo- 
mist or businessman with intimate knowl- 
edge of the country agrees in predicting seri- 
ous economic trouble for the country within 
the next 3 years, whether Japan's military 
activities in China succeed or fail. As eco- 
nomic conditions in Japan become worse, 
Japan’s ability to support ‘“Manchoukuo” 
decreases and any guarantees as to profits to 
exemption of profits from taxation, to per- 
mission to export profits and dividends, be- 
come affected. The much-advertised “Japan- 
Manchoukuo bloc” is only as good as Japan 
can make it. 

5. Japan’s success in China depends upon 
many unknown and unpredictable factors. 
The present military activity is costing Japan 
a great amount of money and the desired 
economic expansion there will cost a great 
deal more. The Japanese businessmen are 
not believed to be too optimistic, but in any 
case it is admitted that failure of their eco- 
nomic expansion in China would be ruinous 
to Japan after the great sacrifices they are 
now making. 

6. The Japanese admit that the prosperity 
of the heavy industries of the country since 
1932 is largely due to military expenditures. 
This can easily be proved, and no attempt has 
been made to deny it. It is admitted that 
such expenditures cannot be supported in- 
definitely. It follows that when the ex- 
penditures stop either by reason of exhaus- 
tion or otherwise, the heavy industries will 
suffer a depression. As the activities of the 
new company in Manchukuo will be largely 
in heavy industries and as some of the lead- 
ing activities of the Nihon Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha in Japan proper, which are now taken 
over by the new company, are heavy indus- 
tries, it is hard to see how the Manchukuo 
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Heavy Industry Development Co. can fail 
to suffer when it loses the support of the 
war expenditures. 

7. As the Japanese Army Officials are so 
powerful politically and as their policies are 
subject to change without consideration of 
other interests, it is always possible for them 
to abandon Mr. Aikawa and his company 
just as abruptly as they dropped Mr. Mat- 
suoka and the South Manchuria Railway. 

8. The success of the venture also depends 
largely upon Mr. Aikawa’s ability to manage 
the huge interests he has undertaken. Al- 
though he has been successful to date, his 
success has admittedly been due in large 
measure to conditions over which he has no 
control. It is one thing to expand success- 
fully in boom times. It remains to be seen 
how he can do in a depression. Some, but 
not all, of his ventures have succeeded. Cer- 
tainly his automotive ventures are not a 
success and without army support would 
have been abandoned. 

9. The American investor can buy Japa- 
nese Government bonds in New York, pay- 
able in United States dollars, at such a dis- 
count that they yield him 10 percent. The 
investment in the new company has only a 
6 percent guaranteed yield. The possibility 
of getting more than 6 percent is purely 
speculative. 

10. The American investor cannot buy any 
shares of the Manchukuo Heavy Industry 
Development Co., but only of the subsidiary 
companies. The parent company could de- 
clare a substantial profit from sources not 
available to the American investor and the 
subsidiary might only declare a 6-percent 
dividend. 

11. The American investor cannot control 
more than 49 percent of the stock of any 
subsidiary. If the subsidiary, for example, 
made automobiles, the American investor 
could not keep the company from exporting 
to markets in competition with his American 
plant. He could not be a decisive factor in 
any of the acts the directors decided upon 
He could be frozen out at any time. 

12. The economic set-up in Manchukuo 
is still a monopoly, the only change being 
from the South Manchuria Railway to the 
Manchukuo Heavy Industry Development 
Co. If the activities of any subsidiary in 
which an American might invest should run 
counter to the purpose of the controlling 
interests of the parent company, they would 
be curtailed even though it adversely affected 
the subsidiary. 

13. As Japan has announced upon a num- 
ber of occasions that the terms of treaties 
should not be binding upon her when the 
conditions existing at the time the treaties 
were made have changed, it is hard to be- 
lieve that less formal guarantees, as repre- 
sented by the laws of Manchukuo would 
be considered as binding her if economic 
conditions in Japan became so unfavorable as 
to make it difficult to carry them out. U 
to now the Japanese Government has neve 
defaulted on its bonds. It would not d 
unless the economic situation became hope- 
less. The situation is becoming more and 
more serious, however, and it is too soon to 
say that Japan will never default. American 
experiences in Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain 
and other countries and the experience of the 
foreign oil companies in Manchukuo should 
be considered in predicting possibilities of 
American participation in the new venture. 





FEBRUARY é 
German domination of Central Europe and 
Czechoslovak trade agreement 
Mr. Viadimir Hurban, Czechoslovak Minister 
The Secretary, Mr. Sayre 
Mr. Hurban called on the Secretary by ap- 
pointment in order to deliver to him a mes- 
Sage just received from his Govenment. Mr. 
Hurban began by saying that the situation in 
Czechoslovakia is grave, very, very difficult. 
He went on to say that Germany is threaten- 


ing to dominate central Europe economically 
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as well as in other ways. He said that his 
Government believed that the German Gov- 
ernment intends the complete domination of 
central Europe and that German activities 
em to point to a plan of forming extensive 
clearing agreements with all the European 
countries of central Europe except Austria 
and ‘hoslovakia. Within the limits of 
uch al clearing agreement would 
be Hungary, xvi7oslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Greece, and other countries similarly sit- 
uated. The economic effect of such a union 
would be extensive bartering without money 
passing on the basis presumably of the Ger- 
man mark. In the words of the Czecho- 
ak Minister, it would be equivalent to a 
large monetary union. He said that Austria 
and Czechoslovakia would be left out of this 
because of German plans to dominate these 
through political means. 
From the entire group trade from the other 
countries would be virtually excluded. In 
other words, the plan was German domi- 
nation of central Europe, with a closed door 
to the trade of every other country. The 
Czechoslovak Minister said that his Govern- 
ment had brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the British and French Governments 
within the last day or two and that he was 
now instructed to bring it to the attention of 
the United States Government. 

In view of this development, the Czecho- 
slovak Minister said that he hoped we would 
not be rigid in insisting upon the language 
in our trade agreement covering the Danu- 
bian preferences, for he said that some kind 
Danubian alliance seemed to be the 
only way successfully to prevent the achieve- 
ment of such a German plan as he outlined. 

FP. B.S. 








gtensive 





two countries 


ol a 


GERMANY 

March 26 Ravndal, United States consul at 
Buenos Aires, cabled: “According to best 
possible source, Germany is secretly pur- 
chasing large stocks of cereals and linseed in 
Argentina, presumably for excessive fees. 
Shipments since January 15, 1938, have been 
of unusual volume and local shippers are 
Strictly prohibited from divulging any in- 


formation regarding them.” 


[Special Gray. Tientsin, via N. R. 


February 17, 


Dated 
138. Received 8:30 a. m.| 








SECRETARY O} ; 
Washington. 
39, February 17, 2 p. m. 
My No. 29, February 11, noon 
I have been reliably informed that 412,000 
kerosene have been imported duty- 
I under Japanese military 
auspices during February and ( 





that 354,000 
gallons of duty-free kerosene were forwarded 
to Peiping by the Japanese Takas Petroleum 
( between January 1 and February 12 to 
be placed on the market there 


CALDWELL, 





Mar 11. Gau United States consul at 
Shanghai, cabled that military observers es- 
timated that over 70,000 reinforcements with 
considerable quantities of heavy artillery 
} landed Woosung, during the past 2 
wee ( ) percent believed destined for 


uthern Tsiupu front; 


the rest to be distrib- 
uted between Wuhu, Haz 


igchow, and along 


himunication, 

MEMORANDUM 
The U1 i s Government has devoted 
reful idy to the aide memoire left by 
the Ger Ambassador with the Acting 
g etar\ rs > on October 21, 1937. 
While ! ubscribe to a number of the 
contentions advanced by the German Gov- 
er thr ut the aide-memoire, it 
has noted with tistaction the German Gov- 
ernment willingne given certain condi- 
policy to the prin- 








ciple of the free exchange of goods” and its 
assurance that “it is ready to accord to the 
United States the same favorable treatment 
that it does to any other country.” 

In particular, the United States Govern- 
ment has noted with deep gratification the 
German Government’s renewed affirmation 
of its belief in, and adherence to, the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation principle. 
As the German Government knows, the 
United States is convinced that the interests 
of world trade, and hence of the world’s com- 
mercial nations, are best served by the ap- 
plication of the principle of equality of op- 
portunity and treatment not only to tariff 
rates, but also to all other measures that may 
be adopted to control trade or payments 
therefor. 

The United States Government keenly re- 
grets that, although almost 2!4 years have 
passed since the suspension of the most- 
favored-nation provisions of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights, 
it has not yet been possible to reestablish 
commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries upon this basis. In its aide-memoire 
th2 German Government intimates that an 
interim solution might be found which might 
furnish a practical contribution to the reali- 
zation of the desire of both countries to in- 
crease their exchange of goods. The United 
States notes that the German Government 
still considers the suggestions made infor- 
mally by it in March and May 1936, as a 
basis for the negotiation of an agreement 
of this nature. 

The United States is not unaware of the 
economic and financial difficulties with 
which Germany is confronted. Without 
commenting upon the German Government's 
analysis of the origin of these difficulties, it 
recognizes the limitations which they pres- 
ently impose upon Germany's possibilities of 
action. In view of these circumstances the 
United States Government is ready to coop- 
rate with the German Government in seek- 
ing some temporary, or interim, solution to 
their common problem, which would regu- 
larize German-American commercial rela- 
tions pending their reestablishment upon a 
full most-favored-nation basis and at the 
same time facilitate and hasten the attain- 
ment of thatend. Any plan designed to pro- 
vide such a solution, in order to be acceptable 
to this Government, must be based upon an 
agreement that the commercial relations be- 
tween Germany and the United States are 
to be governed in principle by the rule of 
equality of treatment, applied to all forms 
of control of commerce and of current com- 
mercial payments, and must provide that the 
treatment to be accorded in fact to American 
trade by Germany during the interim period 
shall represent a substantial approach to 
equal treatment in this unrestricted sense 
and hence constitute a substantial improve- 
ment over present treatment. The sug- 
gestions offered by the German Government 
in March and May 1936, while they may be 
construed as responding in general terms to 
the first of these conditions, fall short by a 
considerable margin of satisfying the second. 

If the German Government should care to 
renew its suggestions, modified in the sense 
outlined above, this Government would be 
pleased to accord them sympathetic consid- 
eration. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON. 

TA: Darlington: MPD. 


December 31, 1937. 


Then Mr. Speaker, the document 
which follows gives more details of the 
proposed trade agreement between Ger- 
many and the United States in 1937. 

Listen to this: 

{Handed to the German Ambassador by Mr. 
Welles, July 21, 1937] 
AIDE-MEMOIRE 
The German Ambassador on June 30, act- 
ing on instructions from his Government and 
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referring to an invitation extended him by 
the Under Secietary of State to discuss with 
him the nature of the conversations which 
officials of the United States Government 
were carrying on in Washington with the 
Brazilian Ambassador and the Brazilian Min. 
ister of Finance, made oral representations 
to the Under Secretary raising the question 
whether these conversations did not involve 
unwarranted and unfair interference on the 
part of the United States in trade relations 
between Germany and Brazil. The Ambas- 
sador stated that Germany during recent 
years had been endeavoring to rebuild its ex- 
ports to Brazil, which had fallen to low levels 
after the World War, and that it had onl 
recently succeeded in doing so and in fact 
in somewhat exceeding its prewar percentage 
in Brazilian importations. This he said did 
not constitute a threat or jeopardy to Ameri- 
can commercial interests in Brazil and the 
increased trade had not been derived at the 
expense of the United States. The Ambas- 
sador said that his Government was most 
heartily in accord with the principles main- 
tained by the Government of the United 
States as to the necessity of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment and as to the 
need for the elimination of trade barriers, 
and that the autarchic policie: now pursued 
by Germany were intended only to obtain for 
German exports the same advantages which 
had accrued to the exports of the United 
States and of other great commercial nations 
through the devaluation of their currencies, 
He concluded by saying that his Government 
reserved complete liberty of action to take 
such measures as it might find necessary in 
case activities of tne Government of the 
United States should lead Brazil to limit its 
trade with Germany. 

An oral reply was at once made to the 
Ambassador's representation. It is now de- 
sired to confirm and amplify this reply. 

The Ambassador has said that the German 
Government is in hearty accord with the 
principles maintained by the Government of 
the United States as to the necessity for 
most-favored-nation treatment and the re- 
moval of trade barriers. The Government of 
the United States does indeed attach great 
importance to the principle of equality of 
treatment in international commerce as the 
most satisfactory basis upon which a healthy 
international trade can be reconstructed as a 
permanent foundation for peace. 

The Government of the United States has 
been endeavoring to promote the restoration 
of international trade through the im- 
mediate reduction of excessive trade bar- 
riers and has adopted as the most practical 
means to this end a program of negotiating 
bilateral trade agreements with individual 
countries while extending to all countries 
which do not discriminate against its trade 
the benefit of the tariff reductions and other 
trade advantages it grants any country (Cuba 
always excepted). The United States has also 
urged on other countries, and especially on 
the great commercial countries which exer- 
cise a preponderant influence on the com- 
mercial policies of the world, the adoption 
and active execution of similar principles and 
policies, and the abandonment of poticie 
and practices which conflict with and threat- 
en: to thwart the movement for restoration 
and liberalization of world trade. 

Unlike the policy of countries which by 
clearing and compensation arrangement 
make access to their markets depend upon 
the obtaining from other countries of special 
terms of payment which require purchase of 
their exports, and do not therefore permit the 
full and ordinary action of international 
competition, the commercial policy of th 
United States imposes no such requirement 
on the export trade of other countries and 
involves no economic coercion. The United 
States seeks equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity for its trade in other countries, sub- 
ject to certain reasonable and recognized ex- 
ceptions. It gives other countries equality 
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of opportunity to buy and sell in the United 
States, subject only to the requirement that 
countries which receive nondiscriminatory 
treatment from the United States shall not 
discriminate against the United States, and 
to the historical and recognized exception 
n favor of Cuba. It is not a narrow policy 
of seeking advantage for the United States 
ind it will in part have failed if it does not 
serve to promote a gei.eral increase in the 
volume and value of international trade 
from which the United States and the world 
will receive greater benefit than would be 
possible from any cumulation of special ad- 
vantages under discriminatory trade re- 
gimes. 

It must be manifest that such a policy is 
nut motivated by hostility to or jealousy of 
the commercial expansion of any country 
nor does it seek unfair advantage over the 
trade of any country. The United States does 
not impute such motives to any country. It 
does believe, however, that certain types of 
commercial policies of other countries, for 
whatever reasons they may have been adopt- 
ed, may tend to hamper and thwart its own 
more liberal policy and its broad objectives, 

d it feels fully warranted in discussing this 
problem with any government in whose ter- 
ritories it may arise and in seeking a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution. 

The Government of the United States wel- 
comes the German Government's repeated 
expression of approval of the principle of 
most-favored-nation treatment and of the 
removal of trade barriers. Certain aspects 
of current German commercial policy would 

ppear to make more difficult the application 
if these principles rather than to advance 
hem 

German trade with most of the countries 
of Europe and with some in other parts of 
the world is governed by compensation ar- 
rangements under which the proceeds of the 
sale in Germany of the products of the soil 
or industry of the other party are required 
to be spent, with limited exceptions, for Ger- 
man goods for export to and use in the terri- 
tory of the other party. With some other 
countries the same result is brought about 
without a compensation arrangement by 
German regulations limiting the use of the 
proceeds of their exports—the system of com- 
pensation marks. Restrictions on the trans- 
fer and on the use in Germany of funds paya- 
ble to nonresidents on indebtedness and 
other accounts not directly connected with 
current international trade have been used 
for the same purpose. It is argued that this 
is intended to obtain for German exports only 
the same advantages which other countries 
have obtained by devaluing their currencies. 
It is nonetheless clear that where the sale 
of the products of a country or the effective 
possession of property of its nationals can be 
attained only by the importation of German 
goods in corresponding value, equality of op- 
portunity for exporters of other countries to 
compete wtih German exporters vanishes. 
With the refinements of practice devised by 
the German exchange control authorities for 
purposes of commercial policy, German com- 
pensation mark prectices become in fact 
potent and effective weapons for obtaining 
advantages over competitors of non-German 
residence. The restrictions on the use of the 
bank deposits in Germany which are desig- 
nated as compensation marks result in the 
transfer of such marks among residents of 
other countries at prices much lower than 
the official parity of the reichsmark with gold. 
The highest legal adviser of the United States 
Government, after careful consideration of 
procedures of this kind as used in German 
trade with the United States in 1936, ruled 
that they constituted the payment or be- 
stowal of a bounty or grant calling for the 
lmposition of countervailing duties under 
the laws of the United States. 

Germany is nct the only country fostering 
exports by compensation arrangements or by 


r 
t 


permitting its currency to be sold at depreci- 
ated prices to certain nonresidents for re- 
stricted uses, although it is outstanding 
among such countries. Its exports, however, 
receive ore distinctive advantage, incon- 
sistent with a regime of equal competition, 
through provision for massive but selective 
direct subsidies. In the form of voluntary 
self-aid, German industries subscribe an- 
nually to an export subsidy fund which is 
reputed to amount during the current year 
to 1,000,000,000 reichsmarks. This would 
permit a uniform subsidy on all German ex- 
ports of more than 20 percent of their value. 
Naturally, however, the actual direct sub- 
sidization is selective and, while the facts are 
not officially published, it is understood that 
subsidies as high as 50 percent and even 60 
percent of invoice value have in some in- 
stances been paid to enable German exporters 
to meet competition in foreign markets. 

The effect of trade methods such as have 
been described appears to be manifest in 
shifts in trade too extensive to be ascribed 
to any normal change in competitive condi- 
tions. Thus Brazilian statistics show the 
following percentages of participation of Ger- 
many in supplying Brazilian imports: 

1934: Germany. 14.02 percent; United 
States, 23.67 percent: others, 62.31 percent. 

19385: Germany. 20.44 percent; United 
States, 23.36 percent; others, 56.20 percent. 

1936: Germany, 23.50 percent: United 
States, 22.12 percent; others, 54.38 percent. 

First quarter. 1937: Germany, 26.03 per- 
cent; United States, 21.02 percent; others, 
52.95 percent 

The problem which such subsidizations 
present to the exporters of other countries, 
including those of the United States, must 
be appreciated. By the use of subsidy pro- 
cedure every field of trade, no matter how 
reasonable the price of the commodity of- 
fered, no matter how well-established *he 
business connection, may be disturbed by 
some administrative decision to subsidize a 
competing product sufficiently to disturb the 
business. Competition so directed seems to 
this Government to be contrary to the prin- 
ciple of equality to which the German Gov- 
ernment declares itself to be attached. Fur- 
thermore, it takes the determination of trade 
movement out of the ordinary competitive 
circumstance and places it into the hands of 
Government officials whose calculations need 
not correspond to those of competitive cost. 
Against the possibility of competition open 
to such direction it would seem plain that 
competition of private business, dependent 
solely on itself, needs safeguarding. Without 
such safeguard both the principles embodied 
in the trade agreement between the United 
States and Brazil and the trade benefits to be 
expected therefrom are brought into jeop- 
ardy. In return for the trade opportunities 
granted to Brazil under the agreement, 
American trade was piedged corresponding 
opportunity. Trust was placed solely in the 
operations of those private business calcula- 
tions which have built up Brazilian-Ameri- 
can trade in the past, to extend that trade 
if tariff barriers were lessened. All these 
expectations would be invalidated if Ameri- 
can trade were dispossessed as a result of the 
use of a system of compensation procedures 
and governmental subsidies. The German 
Government surely realizes the problems 
created by the use of these procedures; their 
continued effect would be to weaken any 
commercial treaty arrangements based on 
other principles unless safeguards were taken 
against them; and with the weakening of 
these commercial treaty arrangements the 
underlying principles themselves will become 
inoperative. 

There is no basis for statements, or impli- 
cations that the Government of the United 
States has been influencing the Brazilian 
Government in its trade relations with Ger- 
many by threats of coercion. A trade agree- 
ment based on the principle of most-favored- 
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nation treatment was concluded between the 
United States and Brazil two and a half 
years ago and Brazil was the first American 
power to join the United States in its policy 
of reconstructing international trade on the 
basis of equality of treatment. Both govern- 


ments are directing their efforts ) assur 
that the principles underlying thi ree- 
ment shall be sustained, and that the antici- 


pated benefits be realized in their mutual 


trade relations 


DEPART NT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1937. 
[Gray Peiping via N. R. Dated February 
14, 1938] 
SE TARY OF STATE 
Washington. 






‘uary 14, 6 p. m. 
;" 104, February 11,5p ™m 


er trains on the Peiping Han- 








kow Railway have not left or arrived at Peip- 
ing yeste:day and today except for service 
between Peiping and Changhsintien few 
miles south of Peiping. This partially sub- 
stantiates widespread but unconfirmed re- 
ports of activities of Chinese irregulars at 


Paoting and points along the railway south 
thereof. 


“2. Press reports of Japanese advance 
southward in Southern Hopei have not been 
confirmed. An American reports that sev- 
eral ten f thousands of Japanese troops 
have moved during the last few days from 
Shihkiachuang in the direction of Talyuar 
With large numbers of Japanese troops al 


ready in Shansi and in southern Hopei and 
northern Honan, it is doubtful whether ir- 
regulars to the north of them can seriously 
hamper their movements unless the irregu- 
lars are supported strongly by the National 
Government " 

Repeated to Hankow. By mail to Tckyo 

LOCKHART 





Tokyo. Dated February 17, 1938 
Received $:10 a. m.] 


|Gray. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

111, February 17,5 p. m. 

“The British Ambassador today furnished 
me with the following statement regarding; 
smuggling in North China 

‘*His Majesty’s chargé in China has re- 
ceived reliable confidential t 
during the period January 24 to 31 over 17,000 








information th 


packages were landed near Chinwangtao 
without payment of duty. The dut on 
sugar alone thus evaded was almost 59,000 


even at the new tariff rates 
Repeated to Shanghai. 





SECRETARY OF OTATE, 

Washington. 

February 14, 2 p.m 

Japanese marines have been proceedi 





eastward from Chei« to Muping (Ninghai) 
by motor 13th and 14th. Current reporis in- 
dicate that armed Chinese in bodies of con- 
siderable size in mountains south of Muping 
are Opposed to Chinese authorities of the new 
regim«e There are no Americar in Shan- 


tung east of Chefox 


{Gray, London. Dated February if i9 
received 3:02 p. nm 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington. 

136, February 16, 7 p. m 

Your 57, February 4, 7 p. m., and previ 

Strictly confidential 

Admiral Lord Chatfield talked informally 
but at some leneth yesterdey with Captain 
Willson concerning escalation r the 


London Treaty Based 
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it appears probable that the Admiralty will 
favor for this year’s program raising the bat- 
tleship limit to aboui 39,000 tons and making 












no chai in cruiser limits. Captain Willson 
forwarded full report by mail to the Navy 
Departme! n yesterday's pouch via Queen 


wary 


JOHNSON. 


FeBruary 11, 1938. 


l 
M Welle 
A. 5S 
Mr. Sayre. 
EA. 
Mr. Feis. 
Mr. Murphy 
I feel that you will wish to have knowledge 
of the facts and appraisals given in Mr. 


Jones’ very informative memorandum here- 
under (based on Consul Boyce’s report). 
SKH. 
PA/H ZMK. 


The following several documents, Mr. 
Speaker, offer confidential diplomatic de- 
tails regarding the crisis in Austria as a 
result of Nazi aggressiveness: 

j Vienna. Dated February 14, 1938. Received 

11:45 p. m.] 

STATE, 
Vashington, 

18, February 14, 9 p. m. 

My telegram No. 16, February 13. 

Have just seen (? illegible word) Schmidt 
and he told me that the Berchtesgaden con- 
versations had been extremely “hard” and 
that he had to admit that Schuschnigg has 
been under heavy pressure. I inquired 
whether Schuschnigg had been confronted as 
rumored with the text of an agreement al- 
ready signed by Hitler. He denied this and 
stated that during the protracted conversa- 
tions every possible combination had been 
debated. He admitted, however, that three 
ranking generals had been present in order to 
increase the pressure and did not deny a 
rumor that Hitler had threatened trouble in 
the event that Schuschnigg refused to accept 
Hitler's proposals. It had all, however, come 
to a happy end and he felt that a great service 
had been rendered to world peace. He would 
not promise that the solution would be a 
permanent one, Probably Austro-German 
relations would again come to a crisis and re- 
quire revision 


SKH 


SECRETARY OF 





I asked 


schmidt whether an agreement had 


actually been definitely concluded. He re- 
plied that the agreement had not as yet been 
formally reached but that he thought it 


would be and that a joint communique would 
be issued. I inquired with regard to details. 
He told me that the agreement would com- 
prise all of the basic elements of the July 11 
accord and admitted that Hitler had re- 
quested the inclusion of Seyssinquart in the 
government as Minister of Public Security. 
Police President Skubl, however, would re- 





main. Schmidt assured me that the Chan- 
cellor had complete confidence in Seyssin- 
quart and that he, Schmidt, did not regard 
him as an obstacle to appeasement. He said 

iat “if he is loyal we prefer to have Nazis 

rested by a Nazi. If he is not loyal it will 
I in that appeasement between the two 
c i i possible and something else 
wil: have be done.” I suggested that as 
late i aco Seyssinquart had been 
worki utively behalf of the Nazis. He 
replie’i that ‘ nquart was a devout Cath- 
olic and sins time the “Kultur Kampf” 
had broken t. Moreover, Seyssinquart was 
in deadly opposition to Captain Leopold, the 
i ral A r 1 Nazi leader. I si ested that 
j yssi was loyal to schnigg I 
did 1 dw Hitler placed such 
emphasi lusion in the government 
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or if he was not loyal how the Austrian Gov- 
ernment could risk turning over the police 
control of the country to him. Schmidt re- 
plied that he had raised the same question 
with Hitler. However there was always a 
“middle way” and he hoped that it would be 
found in the present instance. (I could not 
obtain clarification of this.) 

I [apparent omission] Schmidt if it was 
true that Schuschnigg had shown Hitler 
documents seized in tavs affair incriminat- 
ing Nazi leaders in Germany. He replied 
in the negative stating that this had pre- 
viously been done through Papen. (Papen 
definitely leaves end of this week.) 

Schmidt added that while it had been 
agreeable to work with Ribbentrop he had 
the definite feeling that Ribbentrop had in- 
wardly been much opposed to the results 
achieved 

I queried Schmidt with regard to the 
Italian attitude. He was noncommittal save 
for the admission the Italian Government 
was informed of the negotiations well in 
advance. 

I told Schmidt that my Government main- 
tained a deep and sincere interest in the 
welfare of Austria and I was sure it hoped 
earnestly that the Austrian Government 
would firmly resist threats against the in- 
dependence of Austria. 

I have learned indirectly but reliably from 
the Federal Press Service that in return for 
the appointment of Seyss-Inquart Hitler 
promised the maintenance of the principles 
the July 11 agreement with recognition of 
Austria’s independence, may (?) the pa- 
triotic front as the unique political struc- 
ture of Austria together with a pledge of 
noninterference in domestic affairs; eco- 
nomic matters were not mentioned. 

Schuschnigg avoided committing himself, 
stating that he was not authorized to sign 
any agreement without previous consulta- 
tion with President Miklas. According to 
the press service the attitude of the Chan- 
celor was that the portfolio of public secu- 
rity which he now retains could only be con- 
fided to someone having his entire confi- 
dence. President Miklas was opposed to the 
proposed concession, 

From another source reliably informed 
Hitler ; romised to dissolve Austrian legion 
in Germany. Abcut a thousand workmen 
at Austro Fiat and Clayton Shuttleworth 
factories made a short protest strike this 
morning against concession to Nationa] So- 
cialists. 

My feeling is that inclusion of Seyss-In- 
quart in the Government would he stop- 
gap solution reflecting force of German 
pressure and would profoundly discourage 
spirit of resistance in Austria. 

WILEY. 
Dated ebruary 1€, 1938. 
8:48 p. m.| 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 


| Vienna. Received 


Rush. 

25, February 16, 10 p. m. 

Strictly confidential. 

My 21, February 15, 5 p. m. 

Have just seen Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Schmidt, who seemed on the whole cheerful. 
He expressed confidence that a period of in- 
ternal quiet would ensue but felt neverthe- 
less that like the agreement of July 11 only 
temporary appeasement could be obtained. 
The task of Seyss-Inquart would be to bring 
into the fold those elements which have so 
far been irreconcilable. He did not know 
how this could be accomplished and foresaw 
that Seyss-Inquart would have difficulty 
with Nazi extremists. Probably several new 
councilors of state would be appointed but 
this had already been under deliberation 
with Seyss-Inquart for some time. I asked 
what further steps the Austrian Government 
would take in carrying out Berchtesgaden 
agreement. He replied that pensions would 





be given to ex-functionaries who were dis- 
missed for Nazi activities. They would, 
however, not be reinstated. The amnesty 
did not apply to the Austrian legionnaires 
in Germany. He desired that someone pe 
appointed in administrative capacity to look 
aiter Austro-German press matters under 
the two governments. This move he said 
had not been dictated by Hitler. 

Schmidt said that present German ma- 
neuvers on the Austrian frontier had been 
planned for 2 months. He did not believe 
that they were a military demonstration 
against Austria. 

Also saw the French Minister, who has in- 
terviewed Schuschnigg and Hornbostel, with 
both of whom he has unusually close rela- 
tions. Paux told me that formation of 
cabinet was bitterly contested. Papen made 
a last minute effort to have Glaise Horstenau 
made Vice Chancelor and an outstanding 
Nazi appointed Minister of Justice. 

(I am reliably informed that Bishop 
Gfoeliner, of Linz, rushed to Vienna despite 
illness and urged resistance upon President 
Miklas. In consequence, Catholic Church 
claims credit for saving these posts from 
Nazis ) 

Schuschnigg informed th> French Minis- 
ter that in Berchtesgaden conversation Hit- 
ler boasted to him of military prowess of 
Germany, deprecated French military equip- 
ment, alleged that everything he did with 
respect to Austria and the Sudeten Germans 
was in entire agreement with Halifax (Brit- 
ish Minister has telegraphed this to the 
Foreign Office), that in 2 years’ time Italy 
would no longer mean anything to Germany 
and that it was holy mission to unite 80,000.- 
C00 Germans into a nation which would rule 
Europe. 

In contrast with Schmidt the Chancelor 
frankly resents German maneuvers as miili- 
tary demonstration against Austria. Also 
article in today’s National Zeitung, of Essen, 
that reconstruction of Austrian Cabinet 1s 
first step in Gleichschaltung. 

French Minister believes immediate future 
unpredictable and hopes that there will be 
at least a temporary period of quiet. He re- 
mains, however, most pessimistic regarding 
the future of Austria and is apprehensive 
that present German success will encourage 
Hitler to undertake some new adventure 
within a few months which may precipitate 
European war. He stated that today the 
British Government had made representa- 
tions at Berlin and that tomorrow the 
French Government would do likewise. He 
feared, however, that these representations 
were of a harmless informative nature not 
likely to serve as an effective deterrent. 

I have also seen the Italian Minister who 
assumes the attitude that nothing unusual 
is going on and that Austrian independence 
is not menaced. Mussolini sent message last 
night approving proposed cabinet reorgani- 
zation. 

A prominent Austrian banker who is ex- 
ceptionally well informed described the sit- 
uation as most favorable possible outcome 
for Austria. Austria was threatened with 
radical action by Germany which could not 
be resisted. Present compromise would prove 
far less successful for German aims than 
Hitler expected. Seyss-Inquart was funda- 
mentally weak and vacillating and would be 
outmaneuvered by Schuschnigg and Skubl, 
the Secretary of State for Public Security 
He was sure that Austria had gained 6 
months, during which time international 
situation might change in some way favor- 
able to Austria. 

Indirectly but reliably informed of views of 
their present left-wing leader He does not 
expect immediate trouble from Austrian 
Nazis and believes that Austria will have 
some months of relative quiet during which 
Seyss-Inquart will be in constant and inef- 
fective conflict with Skubl. There will be 
frequent threats of resignation from Seyss- 
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Inquart and jn due course another crisis in 
relations with Germany. 

General consensus is that Schuschnigg de- 
serves sympathy and admiration for manner 
in which he came out of Berchtesgaden or- 
deal. It is felt that he yielded minimum and 
rendered great service to Austria and peace 

f Europe. , 

Pending Hitler’s speech of February 20 and 
‘larification of attitude of Austrian Nazis it 
is impossible to make any forecast. 

WILEY. 
[Berlin. Dated February 17, 1938. Received 
2:25 p. m.] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 

60, February 17, 6 p.m. 

This evening’s press announces that the 
new Austrian Minister of the Interior, Seyss- 
Inquart, arrived in Berlin this morning for 
a short visit and was received by Hitler. It 
is learned that he also saw Ribbentrop, and 
t is reported that the necessity was impressed 
upon him in both of these conversations of 

leaning up in Austria what was described 

Communist elements. It may be fur- 
ther noteworthy that he spent some time at 
the offices of the secret police. 

The circumstance of a newly appointed 
member of the Austrian Cabinet who is 
known to be pro-German being thus in effect 
summoned to Berlin is construed here as 
sharply indicative of the nature of the new 
relationship between Germany and Austria. 

GILBERT. 
(Paris. Dated February 17, 1938. Received 
3:35 p. m.] 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Washington. 

269, February 17, 8 p. m. 

The Foreign Office states that Francois 
Poncet is seeing Ribbentrop at 5 o’clock this 
fternoon. “he appointment was asked for 
he day before yesterday, but Ribbentrop 
was unable to set an hour before this after- 

on. Francois will request information 

nceerning the exact significance of the meet- 

rat Berchtesgaden on February 12 and will 
state that the French Government has a deep 
interest in whatever takes place in central 
Europe. 

rhe British Ambassador in Berlin saw Rib- 

entrop on the 15th and made a demarche 

long the lines of the foregoing. He was told 

the discussion at Berchtesgaden with 
schuschnigg had been concerned only with 
removing the causes of difficulties which had 
risen from the working of the Austro-Ger- 
man agreement of July 1936 and that a com- 
muniqué would be issued shortly giving all 
pertinent information (this was before the 
final decision of the Austrian Government 
had become Known). 

The French do not expect to receive any 
more satisfactory or enlightening response 
from Ribbentrop than was given to the Brit- 
ish. They state, however, that the fact that 
this step has been taken in Berlin by both 
the French and British Governments has 
some importance as manifesting the interest 
of both Governments in what transpires in 
central Europe. 

It seems clear, however, that the French 
and British action in Berlin has been taken 
mainly for the sake of the record out of a 
feeling that they could hardly afford to pass 
by recent events in complete silence. 

Copies to Berlin, Vienna. 

BULLITT. 





[Paris. Dated February 16, 1938. Received 
4:34 p. m.] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, 
255, February 16, 9 p. m. 
In conversation today the Belgian Am- 
bacsador who served in Berlin before com- 
ing to Paris said that in his opinion the Aus- 
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trian situation might easily have found a 
worse solution than the temporary one ac- 
tually reached. Everyone knew that, in the 
absence of a determined stand by Great Brit- 
ain and France, Hitler could seize Austria 
whenever he wanted to. As a matter of fact 
he had not seized Austria but had come to 
an agreement with Schuschnigg by brutal 
methods, it is true, under which Ausiria 
would be allowed to continue as an inde- 
pendent state for the time being at least. 
Kerchove attached great importance to the 
fact that Skubl as Undersecretary of the 
Department of Security is apparently to con- 
tinue in control of the Austrian police and 
felt that this as well as other points which 
Schuschnigg is reported to have obtained 
indicate that there has not by any means 
been complete abdication in the face of Hit- 
ler’s demands. 
BULLITT. 


[Paris. Dated February 15, 1938. Received 
5:03 p. m.] 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, 

241, February 15, 4 p. m. 

Reference my 194, February 4, 6 p. m 

Confidential. 

The same informant in the Austrian Lega- 
tion advised us today that for the past few 
weeks Italy has assured Austria that in the 
event of German aggression against Austria 
Italy will mobilize. Italy has, however, at 
the same time urged Austria to temporize 
as much as possible with Germany in order 
to gain time and not put Italy in the posi- 
tion of having to take such action. 

Our informant likewise stated that he had 
talked over the telephone to Vienna this 
morning and that it was his impression that 
Chancellor Schuschnigg would probably ap- 
point Seiss-Inquart as Minister of the In- 
terior and head of public security but would 
have the control of the government police 
taken away from the latter department and 
put under the Prefect of Police in Vienna; 
thus outwardly acceding to Hitler’s demands 
but actually not doing so in that the lat- 
ter’s real desire was to have a Nazi sym- 
pathizer control the police. 

BULLITT. 





[Paris, Dated February 15, 1938. Received 
3:17 p. m.] 

SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington, 

240, February 15, 3 p. m. Section One. 

I have just discussed with Leger the sit- 
uation created by Schuschnigg'’s visit to 
Berchtesgaden. 

Leger said that Schuschnigg had informea 
the Freuch Minister in Vienna very privately 
and confidentially that he had been received 
with the utmost brutality. Hitler had had 
three generals including Reichenau standing 
behind him throughout the conversation and 
had made the following four demands: (one) 
that the Austrian Government should de- 
clare an amnesty for all Nazis and permit 
those now in Germany to return to Austria; 
(two) that those Nazis who had been de- 
prived of their pensions and positions be- 
cause of their political affiliations should be 
restored to their pensions and positions; 
(three) that Seyss-Inquart should be ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior and given 
control of the entire Austrian police force; 
(four) that Austria should agree to take 
no action with regard to foreign affairs with- 
out previous consultation with the German 
Government 

Leger went on to say that Schuschnigg had 
returned to Vienna intensely depressed and 
that Guido Schmidt was doing his best to 
persuade Schuschnigg to accept these de- 
mands of Germany, 

Leger made the obvious comment that the 
acceptance of these demands would mean 
the end of Austrian independence. 
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Section two. I asked if the French G 
ernment had taken any action in Vienna ar 


given Schuschnigg definite advice. Leger 
replied that there had been no formal contact 
whatsoever between Schuschnig: nd 
French Minister since the former's visit to 
Berchtesgaden. The information which 
Schuschnigg had given the French M 
had been given most privately 
schnigg had not asked for advice nor } lany 
been given him. 

Leger went on to say that he did not k 


whether or not the French Gove! 
would decide to urge Schuschnigg to 1 
these demands. The question would have 
to be decided by Chautemps and Del! 
consultation with Chamberlain and E 
The decision would in his opinion rest on the 
interpretation of recent events in Germany| 
A message had been received from Francwis 
Poncet giving what he, Leger. believed t 
an accurate account of the genesis of th 
Berchtensgaden visit Hitler’s lid Nazi 
friends had been urging him to give up the 
idea that he could acquire Austria by peace- 
ful evolutions and to turn to the method of 


force. Hitler was most loath to use force 
because the generals of the Reichswehr had 
convinced him that the army would not b 





in condition to fight a major war 

France and England for approxim 

other year. Hitler therefore had wished 
make a last attempt to gain his ol ive by 


overwhelming Schuschnigg’: will t f 
Section three: He had had the ure en- 

erals present in order to make 

Schuschnigg that if necessarr there weuld 


be force behind Lis words 

An additional reason for Hitler’s reluct 
to use force or threat of force was the fact 
that during the present period of preparati 
of the German Army he wished to a\ i any 
act which might produce a stro! vern- 
ment of national defense in France i 
intensification of British war pr ration 


and incidentally an increase in American 
hostility to Germany 

Leger went on to say that both he and 
Francois Poncet were entirely convinced that 











if Schuschnigg should accept the first tw 
demands of Hitler but reject the final tv 
demands Hitler would not dar~ to use for¢ 
le would employ every means short of mobi- 

lization to make life unc fortal 1 iz 
possible for the Austrian G 1 
would not mobilize. Leger said that he v 
not sure that Chautemps and Delt would 

ree with him in this diagnosis It was po 
sible to believe that Hitler would mob 
three or four divisions on tl Austrian fron- 
tier and that Schuschnizgg would be forced 
to give way at a moment of great Eur 
crisis , 

Section four: If one adopted the 
terpretation, it would obviously be } ( 
gerous to have Schuschnigg sub 
rather than later. Leger :aid that the 


indications that the latter tnterpret l 
might be the interpretation of the British 


Government, In that case France would d 
nothing 
Schuschnigg would have to be ured of 





at least moral support from Fra nd Eng- 
land and perhaps also Italy in order to | 
&@ position to resist 

Leger said that the French and Britis 
Governments would discuss the problem th 
morning. He added that Hitler had not de- 
livered an ultimatum with a time limit 
Schuschnigg and he believed that Schu 
schnigg would attempt ‘*o gain time t 
standing on his dignity for a brief 





Mr. Speaker, can any man doubt but 
that every country in the world that re- 
ceived these translations of the coded 
documents that went over the wires was 
able to break our code and Know just 
what was being transmitted f1 
day forward? 


bile 
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No wonder the Jars were able to per- 
petrate their disastrous attack on Pearl 
Harbor, 

There is no telling how many thou- 
sands of brave American boys lost their 
lives as a result of this treason. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that the foreign situation as 
disclosed by recent articles appearing in 
the press presents a problem of very 
grave concern to the American people. 
The gravity of the probleni is emphasized 
by the recent disclosures with reference 
to our State Department. The prestige 
of our country has been towered and the 
good name of the State Department has 
been staine. by intrigues and conspira- 
cies carried on by its communistic em- 
ployees and officials. 

I believe that the recent observations 
of Walter Lippmann, which he sets forth 
in an article published in the New York 
Herald Tribune, Thursday, December 30, 
1948, are worthy of presenting in the 
Recorp so that Mr. Lippmann’s article 
may receive a wider circulation than may 
be given to it in the press. 

It is perfectly evident that under the 
present foreign policy of the United 
States the American people are being 
commit.ed to present and future expend- 
itures of such a colossal nature that not 
only will our material resources be sacri- 
ficed to the detriment of the next genera- 
tion of American boys and girls but our 
present-day standard of living cannot 
long continue under such an orgy of 
waste and extravagance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting the article, 
heretofore mentioned, written by Walter 
Lippmann 
ToDaAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DARK PROSPECT IN GERMANY 

There is now available the material for a 
preliminary estimate of the progress and the 
prospects of the policy which proposes to set 
up a German government west of the Elbe, 
and to make western Germany a viable 
economy within the European recovery pro- 
gram. Just when this policy was decided 
upon may not be known until the records 
and the memoirs of this period are published. 





But shor after the break-up of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers held in London last 
autumn, the United States and Great Britain 
took the initiative, with France consenting 
reluctantly, in formulating the policy. Two 
conferences which were held in London dur- 
i the winter and spring ended with the 
signing of the London agreements early in 
Ju 

These agreements, both those which were 
published and those which have not yet been 
published, were a body of general principles 
to be f wed by the governments, and of 
ii rt t Ger Clay, Rotertson, 


and ix devi ad t t up a regime for 





the Ruhr, and to create a German federal 
republic in western Germany, an occupation 
statute which would fix the legal relation- 
ship of this republic to the Western powers, 
and a plan by which western Germany was 
to become, with the help of Marshall aid, a 
productive and self-sufficient partner in the 
reconstruction of western Europe. 

During the past six months much work 
has been done to put into practice the policy 
formulated by the London agreements. The 
Germans have been meeting in a constitu- 
tional convention, which they prefer to call 
the Parliamentary Council, and their de- 
liberations are interesting and significant. 
The military governors have been negotiat- 
ing the text of the occupation statute which 
will in fact be the supreme law of western 
Germany, and their disagreements are now 
for Washington, London, and Paris to re- 
solve. Finally, we know the results of the 
currency reform, and there exists a plan, 
now in the hands of the Marshall aid coun- 
tries, which is supposed to show how the 
economy of western Germany is to become 
prosperous and solvent. 

These three parallel developments need to 
be studied together. When they are, not 
only those who have had great hopes but 
also those who had great fears of the policy 
of the London agreements, will find them- 
selves asking not what will happen if the 
policy succeeds but what will happen, as 
seems so highly probable, if the policy works 
very badly indeed. 

The Parliamentary Council at Bonn was 
opened last September with a speech by Prof. 
Carlo Schmid, the leader of the Socialists in 
the constitutional convention. Professor 
Schmid is the most influential member of 
the committee which drafted the so-called 
Chiemsee report, the preliminary working 
paper of the convention. (In western Ger- 
many the party division is rather definitely 
fixed at 40 percent Socialists, 40 percent 
Christian Democrats, about 8 percent Com- 
munists, the rest Conservatives.) 

Professor Schmid told the council that the 
document they were going to prepare could 
not be a constitution: “The German people, 
being under an alien occupation, are not 
free to form such a constitution; on the con- 
trary what they are going to do is imposed 
on them by external compulsion. Such im- 
posed documents may be technically good 
but they are not, democratically speaking, 
constitutions.” Then he exclaimed that 
“the revolutions of 1830,” 15 years after the 
end of the Napoleonic wars, “were nothing 
but the revolt of the peoples of Europe 
against imposed constitutions.” 

Professor Schmid went on to tell the con- 
stitutional convention that since they were 
acting under external compulsion the gov- 
ernment they would create could be only the 
apparatus of domination. “When a people,” 
he said, “has to organize under alien rule 
and subject to its approval, it does not con- 
stitute itself unless it does so against the 
alien rule itself.” 

There we have quite candidly set forth, 
what the Germans, our strongly anti-Com- 
munist Germans in the western zones, think 
of this western German state we have in- 
vited, indeed, pushed them, to form. When 
Professor Schmid spoke in September, he had 
not seen the text of the occupation statute 
under which the government, in which his 
Socialist Party will be much the strongest 
element, is to live. When the western Ger- 
mans see that statute, they will find set down 
in black and white the bald and inescapable 
fact that it is impossible to have democratic 
self-government under military occupation. 
It will demonstrate to the Germans that all 
power is reserved by their conquerors, and 
that they have no real power themselves. 

So it would be idle to think, as some of the 


more naive of our Officials do, that the new 
German Government, lacking real power, 
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will take the responsibility for the solution 
of Germany's problems. The main concern 
of Germans who participate in this Govern- 
ment, as I have pretty good reason to know 
from intimate talks I had with a few of 
them, will be to prove to the German people 
that they are not collaborators, a Vichy goy- 
ernment, and a collection of quislings. 

One of the most eminent of the German 
leaders in our zone is already in the unhappy 
position where his son refuses to talk with 
him because the son feels that the father is 
working with the enemy who made such a 
shambles of almost every important German 
city. ' 

This new government, we must realize, 
cannot have legal legitimacy or moral au- 
thority in the eyes of the great mass of the 
Germans. Yet it will be asked to govern a 
German territory in which all the economic 
and social conflicts and problems that exist 
in Great Britain, France, and Italy, are pres- 
ent in an infinitely more difficult form. 
There are about the same number of people 
in western Germany as there are people in 
the United Kingdom and, like the British, 
they must import a large part of their food 
and raw materials. Yet the British with their 
strong institutions, their great tradition of 
freedom and solidarity, their relations with 
the Empire and the Continent, are able to 
manage only with a sustained effort which 
is unique in the experience of free people. 
Anyone who thinks the Frankfurt govern- 
ment, if and when it is set up, can come 
anywhere near to duplicating the British ef- 
fort should be given the Nobel prize for wish- 
ful thinking. 

The fact is that the rise in German pro- 
duction following the currency reform last 
summer has already—I say this on the best 
possible authority—hit the ceiling fixed by 
the limitation of power and skilled labor 
The rise was probably not so great as the 
official stutistics said it was. For a consid- 
erable amount of German production used 
to go into the black market and was not re- 
corded. Nevertheless, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase. Yet western Germany, 
with a much larger population than in 1936, 
has now got only to 75-80 percent of 1936 
production. That is quite insufficient to af- 
ford a satisfactory standard of life, and in- 
sufficient to prevent a new inflation despite 
the currency reform. It will take, I was told 
on the same authority, 3 to 5 years of heavy 
capital investment to raise the physical ceil- 
ing on German productivity. , 

The new government at Frankfurt will be 
born into trouble—compelled to live and 
deal with a German economy in which the 
standard of life is very low, and the struggle 
for existence bitter and ruthless among the 
industrialists, the workers, the peasants, and 
the salaried officials, teachers, ex-soldiers 
What will the German politicians do, faced 
as they are sure to be by insoluble difficul- 
ties? They will, of course, blame the alien 
conquerors who live among them in remark- 
able comfort, and by German standards, with 
conspicuous luxury. 

This tendency is already quite clearly evi- 
dent. The governments of the laender, like 
all governments in Europe, are faced with the 
problem of inflation. The evasion of taxes 
and the faking of accounts have meant that 
since the currency reform, which made Ger- 
man money valuable again, only a small pro- 
portion of taxes has been collected. Without 
great authority and integrity of government 
it is hard to collect taxes, as we know from 
France and Italy. The German govern- 
ments—and this will be even more pertinent 
to the central government at Frankfurt—do 
not have real authority. So what have the 
German newspapers and politicians done? 
The most obvious thing. They are making 
a campaign against the cost of the occupa- 
tion, ond there is reason to think that some 
of the states have shown deiicits in their 
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budgets in order to prove their case against 
the costs of the occupation. 

This is only a straw in the wind. But I 
vcature to say that by creating prematurely, 
and under humiliating conditions, a demo- 

ratic German government to deal with im- 
possibly difficult problems, we shall bring 
about two unhappy results. 
We shall have made it almost inevitable 
that the ideas of democracy will be dis- 
credited once more among the rising gen- 
eration of Germans. 

And, as this misconceived experiment pro- 
ceeds, we shall find that our relations with 
Germany become more and more an en- 
wlement—though on a vaster scale and 
ith more malignant consequences—like our 
entanglement in Greece. 

For in Germany, as in Greece, we shall have 
to provide more support as our influence 
diminishes, and in the morbid condition 
which will result from our attempt to occupy 

part of Germany and yet not to govern it, 
though we continue to rule it, we shall be 

cked into the angry whirlpool of the Ger- 
man passions, which are the aftermath of 
nazism and of a defeat that has destroyed 
more of German civilization than it has of 
the German potential for violence. 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII: 

Grave yet tender, like the testament and 

farewell of a most loving father, were 
1e words of the Divine Redeemer to His 
first vicar on earth: “Confirma fratres tuos” 
(Luke 22: $2), strengthen thy brethren. 
These words have not ceased to echo in our 
mind and heart since the day He willed, in 
His inscrutable design, to confide to our 
weak hands the helm of Peter’s barque. 

Although these immortal words are deeply 
engraved in the depths of our mind, they 
are impressed still more upon us whenever, 
exercising the apostolic ministry, we com- 
municate to the hierarchy and faithful of 
the world the teaching, directives, and ex- 
hortations which are needed for the com- 
plete fulfillment of the church’s saving mis- 
sion and which must be suitably adapted 

the ever-changing circumstances of time 

nd place, while their substantial immu- 
tability is kept unchanged. 

It is with singular and deep emotion that 
we experience the force of that divine com- 
mand at the present moment when, beloved 

ns and daughters of the world, we are 
addressing for the tenth time our Christmas 
message to you at the end of a decade which, 
for eventful happenings, oppressive anxiety, 
and bitter woes, has not its equal in the 
course of human history. 

Last Christmas, when we asked your 
prayers and cooperation on this same feast 
day, we expressed the hope that the year 
1948, then about to begin, might be for 
Europe and for the whole society of nations 
tormented by so much disunion, a year of 
earnest reconstruction and the beginning of 
a rapid advance toward true peace 

Today, at the end of a year which began so 
hopefully, our paternal voice again invites 


lowing 
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you, the upright and thoughtful, the sincere 
Christians, to ponder over the present state 
of humanity and of Christendom, and to con- 
sider what plan should be adopted to advance 
sincerely and securely along the path pointed 
out by the exacting necessities of the times 
and by your own conscience. 

Any clear-sighted person who has the 
moral strength and courage to look truth 
squarely in the face, even if it be painful and 
humiliating, must fully recognize that this 
year of 1948, which dawned full of high and 
well-founded expectations, appears now at 
its close to have arrived at one of those 
crucial points, where the path which previ- 
ously disclosed pleasant vistas seems to pose 
instead on the brink of a precipice where pit- 
falls and dangers fill good and generous peo- 
ple with increasing anxiety. 

Nevertheless, or rather for this very rea- 
son, beloved sons and daughters, while faint- 
heartedness begins to overcome the minds 
even of the courageous, and doubts assail the 
most enlightened and determined men, we 
feel ourselves more than ever obliged to 
answer the divine command: “Confirma 
fratres tuos.” 

To all of you, even those at the extremities 
of the earth, we send as cur Christmas greet- 
ing the words by which the prophet an- 
nounced the work of redemption and the de- 
cisive victory of the reign of Christ: 
“Strengthen ye the feeble hands, and confirm 
the weak knees. Say to the fainthearted: 
take courage and fear not; behold your 
God * * * will come and will save you’ 
(Isaiah 85: 3-4). , 

As the successor of Him to whom the di- 
vine promise was addressed, “I have pray2d 
for you” (Luke 22: 32), we know full well 
that when the fight against the powers of 
darkness is most arduous and enter: 
that are decisive and, humanly speak 
alarming, it is then that the Lord is all the 
closer to His church and to His faithful. 
Fully convinced and aware of this divine as- 
sistance, we remind all those who g] in 
the name of Catholic Christians of a twofold 
sacred duty indispensable for the bettering 
of the present condition of human society: 

1. Unshakable fidelity to the heritage of 
truth brought to the world by the Redeemer. 

2. Conscientious fulfillment of the precept 
of justice and love, necessary presupposition 
for the triumph on earth of a social] order 


g ] 
worthy of the Divine King of Peace 
Ww : : 








fail in gratitude to the Almighty, 
é zrace and furnisher of every good, 
we did not recognize that the year now 

ing to a close, despite all its anxieties 
and sufferings, was also rich in spiritual con- 


=, me 


in happy experiences and en- 
couraging success. It was a year in which 
the church among all peoples, and in every 
country and continent, has en unmistaka- 
ble and splendid proofs of life and vigor, 
of activity and resistance, and of rapid prog- 
ress. And those not only justify the bright- 
est hopes in the spiritual field, but have also 
produced tangible results in the titanic de- 
bate in which the human race finds itself 
involved while struggling for its healing and 
its peace. 

A glorious series of religious functions, of 
Eucharistic and Marian congresses, of in 
portant centenary celebrations and impres- 
sive gatherings, have proved to any impar- 
tial observer that neither the war nor its 
aftermath, nor the tenacity of the enemies 
of Christ in their discordant and destructive 
plans have been able to dry up or contami- 
nate the limpid sources whence the church 
has drawn the life-giving strength for nearly 
20 centuries. Everywhere there is a quick- 
ening and throbbing of life which 
especially amorg Catholic youth to bri 
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the gospel truths and the salutary force 
its doctrine into all the spheres of hu l 
activity; its aim is to help and save even 
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those who up to the present have closed thelr 
hearts to such beneficent action with great 
loss to themselves 

The severe trials the church has under 
because of the war and its aftermath, 





painful losses and serious injury she 

sustained, have served only to give more 
comforting and encouraging proof of her 
energy and resistanc Tossed about by the 
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inviolate her vital fiber. In all those coun- 
tries where to profess the Catholic faith 
really means to suffer persecution, there 
ha‘ been and there are still tl Isat f 
valiant men and women wh undismayed 
by sacrifices, proscriptions, and torture, and 
fearless in the face of prison and death, do 
not b« the knee before the Baal of might 
and power (3 Kings 19: 18) heir 
are ul Wn tor ne most par t th n- 
eral public, but they are written in inde le 
cl in the annals of the chur 

It r us a duty to honor th it} 
valiant people, these tireles 
chosen one who are blessed by God E 
them the hardships of the present time 
sorrows and the maternal tears of the 
spouse of Christ are neither 
block nor foolishness, but an o 
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We are not unaware of the harrowing path 
that must be traveled by many of our be- 
loved sons and daughters whom a public 
system of violence has driven to cut them- 


selves formally away from the mother church 
to which their deepest convictions united 
them With profound emotion we admire 


the heroic steadfastness of some; with deep 
sorrow and unfeigned paternal affection we 
witness the spiritual anguish of others whose 
external resistance has given way under the 
excess of unjust pressure and outwardly ac- 
cepted a separation which their heart abhors 
and their conscience reproves. 

Fidclity to the divine patrimony of truth 
confided to the church does not in any way 
condemn. the Catholic Christian—as not a 
few believe, or seem to believe—to an atti- 
tude of diffident reserve or cold indifference 
in the face of the grave and urgent duties of 
the present hour. 

On the contrary: the spirit and the example 
of Our Lord, who came to seek and save what 
was lost; the commandment of love, and, 
generally speaking, the special significance 
that radiates from the good tidings; the his- 
tory cf the Church which proves how she has 
always been the stanch and constant sup- 
port of every force for good and for peace; 
the teaching and exhortations of the Roman 
Pohtiffs, especially in the course of recent 
decades, dealing with the conduct of 
Christians toward the neighbor, society and 
the State—all this serves to proclaim the be- 
liever’s duty to take his share, generously, 
courageously, and according to his station 
and capacity in questions that a tormented 
and agitated world has to solve in the field 
of social justice, no less than on the inter- 
national plane of law and peace. 

A convinced Christian cannot confine him- 
self within an easy and egotistical isola- 
tionism, when he witnesses the needs and 
the misery of his brothers; when pleas for 
help come to him from these in economic 
distress; when he knows the aspirations of 
the working classes for more normal and just 
conditions of life; when he is aware of the 
abuses of an economic system which puts 
money above social obligations; when he is 
not ignorant of the aberrations of an intran- 
sigent nationalism which denies or spurns 
the common bonds linking the separate na- 
tions together, and imposing on each one of 
them many and varied duties toward the 
great family of nations. 

The Catholic doctrine on the state and 
civil society has always been based on the 
principle that, in keeping with the will of 
God, the nations form together a community 
with a common aim and common duties. 
Even when the proclamation of this principle 
and its practical consequences gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied her as- 
sent to the erroneous concept of an absolute- 
ly autonomous sovereignty divested of all 


social obligations. 


The Catholic Christian, persuaded that 
every man is his neighbor and that every 
nation is a member, with equal rights, of 
the of nations, cooperates whole- 





1 those generous efforts whose be- 
ginnings might be meager and which fre- 
unter strong opposition and ob- 
stacles, but which aim at saving individual 
t m the narrowness of a self-centered 

This latter attitude of mind has 
sly responsible for the conflicts of 
and unless finally overcome or at 





in check, could lead to new con- 

Sagrations that might mean death to human 
civilization. 

Since the cessation of hostilities men have 


never been so obsessed as today by the night- 
mare of another war and by anxiety for the 
peace. They alternate between two ex- 
tremes. Some adopt the ancient motto, not 
completely false, but which is easily mis- 


understood and has often been misused: Si 


vis pacem para bellum; if you desire peace, 
prepare for war. Others think to find safety 
in the formula: Peace at all costs. 

Both parties want peace while both en- 
danger it: On one side by arousing distrust, 
on the other by promoting a security which 
can prepare the way for aggression. Thus 
both, without wishing it, compromise the 
cause of peace at the very time when the 
human race, crushed under the weight of 
armaments and in agony at the prospect of 
fresh and even worse conflicts, shudders at 
the thought of a future catastrophe. Hence 
we should like to point out briefly the char- 
acteristics of a real Christian will for peace. 

1. The Christian will for peace comes from 
God. He is the God of Peace (Romans 15: 
33); He has created the world to be an abode 
of peace; He has given His commandment 
of peace, that tranquillity in order of which 
St. Augustine speaks. 

The Christian will for peace has its weap- 
ons too. But its principal arms are those 
of prayer and love; constant praye- to the 
Father in heaven, Father of us all; brotherly 
love among all men and all nations, since all 
are sons of the same Father who is in heaven; 
love which, with patience, always succeeds 
in being disposed and ready to achieve 
understanding and agreement with everyone. 

These two arms have their source in God, 
and when they are lacking, where people only 
know how to wield material weapons, there 
can be no real will for peace. For purely ma- 
terial armament necessarily awakens distrust, 
and creates what amounts to a climate of 
war. Who, then, can fail to see how impor- 
tant it is for the nations to preserve and 
strengthen the Christian way of life, and how 
grave is their responsibility in the selection 
and supervision of those to whom they en- 
trust the immediate control of armaments? 

2. The Christian will for peace is easily 
identified. Obedient to the divine precept 
of peace, it will never turn a question of 
national prestige or honor into an argument 
for war or even for a threat of war. It is 
very careful to avoid recourse to the force of 
arms in the defense of rights which, however 
legitimate, do not offset the risk of kindling 
a blaze with all its tremendous spiritual and 
material consequences. 

Here, likewise, the responsibility of the 
nations is perfectly clear with respect to the 
paramount problems of the education of 
youth and the molding of public opinion, 
which modern methods and instruments 
render so sensitive and changeable today, in 
every department of a nation’s life. But this 
influence must be carefully exerted to sup- 
port the common interest of all states in the 
defense of peace. Every violator of the law 
should be banished in disgrace to solitary 
confinement by civil society, as a disturber 
of the peace. May the United Nations Or- 
ganization become the full and faultless 
expression of this international solidarity 
for peace, erasing from its institutions and 
its statutes every vestige of its origin which 
was of necessity a solidarity in war. 

3. The Christian will for peace is practi- 
cal and realistic. Its immediate aim is to 
remove, or at least to mitigate the causes of 
tension which aggravate the danger of war 
morally and materially. These causes are, 
among others, chiefly the comparative scanti- 
ness of national territory and the want of 
raw materials. So instead of sending food- 
stuffs, at enormous expense, to refugee 
groups, crowded into the best place avail- 
able, why not facilitate the emigration and 
immigration of families, directing them to 
countries where they will find more readily 
the food they need? 

And instead of restricting production, 
often for no just reason, why not allow the 
people to produce to the limit of its normal 
capacity and so gain its daily bread as the 
reward of its own labor, rather than receive 
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it as a gift? Finally, instead of setting up 
barriers to prevent one another's access to 
raw materials, why not make their use and 
exchange free of all unnecessary restrictions, 
especially of those which created a harmful 
situation of economic disparity? 

4. The genuine Christian will for peace 
means strength, not weakness or weary resig- 
nation. It is completely one with the will 
fo: peace of Eternal and Almighty God. 
Every war of aggression against these goods 
which the divine plan for peace obliges men 
unconditionally to respect and guarantee, and 
accordingly to protect and defend, is a sin, 
a crime, an outrage against the majesty of 
God, the Creator and Ordainer of the world. 

A people threatened with an unjust aggres- 
sion, or already its victim, may not remain 
passively indifferent, if it would think and 
act as befits Christians. All the more does 
the solidarity of the family of nations for- 
bid others to behave as mere spectators, in 
an attitude of apathetic neutrality. Who 
will ever measure the harm already caused 
in the past by such indifference to war of 
aggression, which is quite alien to the Chris- 
tian instinct? How much more keenly has 
it brought home to the “great” and specially 
to the “small” the sense of their insecu- 
curity? Has it brought any advantage in 
recompense? On the contrary, it has only 
reassured and encouraged the authors and 
fomentors of aggression, while it obliges the 
several peoples, left to themselves, to increase 
their armaments indefinitely. 

Resting for support on God and on the 
order he established, the Christian will for 
peace is thus as strong as steel. Its temper 
is quite different from mere humanitarian 
sentiment, too often little more than a mat- 
ter of pure impression, which detests war 
only because of its horrors and atrocities, its 
destruction and its aftermath, but not for 
the added reason of its injustice. Such a 
sentiment, under a hedonistic and utill- 
tarian disguise, and materialistic in its 
source, lacks the solid foundation of a strict 
and unqualified obligation. It creates con- 
ditions which encourage the deception re- 
sulting from sterile compromise, the attempt 
to save oneself at the expense of others, and 
the success in every case of the aggressor. 

This is so true: neither the sole considera- 
tion of the sorrows and evils resulting from 
war, nor the careful weighing of the act 
against the advantage, avail to determine 
finally, whether it is morally licit, or even in 
certain concrete circumstances aggression by 
force of arms. 

One thing, however, is certain: the com- 
mandment of peace is a matter of divine law. 
Its purpose is the protection of the goods of 
humanity, inasmuch as they are gifts of the 
Creator. Among these goods some are of 
such importance for society that it is per- 
fectly lawful to defend them against unjust 
aggression. Their defense is even an obliga- 
tion for the nations as a whole who have a 
duty not to abandon a nation that is 
attacked. 

The certainty that this duty will not go 
unfulfilled will serve to discourage the ag- 
gressor and thus war will be avoided or, if 
the worst should come, its sufferings will at 
least be lessened. 

In this way, a better meaning is given to 
the dictum: “si vis pacem pare bellum,” as 
also to the phrase “peace at all costs.” What 
really matters is the sincere and Christian 
will for peace. We are compelled to it surely 
by the following considerations: The spec- 
tacle of the ruins of the last war, the silent 
reproach which rises from the great ceme- 
teries where the tombs of the victims of war 
are marshaled in endless ranks, the still 
unsatisfied longing of prisoners and refugees 
to return home, the anguish and dereliction 
of many political captives, worry of unjust 
persecution. But we ought to find a still 
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greater incentive in the potent word of the 
divine commandment of peace—the gently 
penetrating glance of the Divine Child in the 
manger. 

Listen to the admirable words of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles ringing out in the 
night like the bells of Christmas—He too 
was once a slave to petty prejudices of na- 
tional and racial pride, laid low with Him on 
the road to Damascus: “He ‘Christ Jesus) is 
our peace: He has made the two nations one 
* * * killing all enmities in His own per- 
son * * * coming, He announced the 
good tidings of peace to you who were afar 
off, and of peace to those who were near” 
(Ephesians 2: 2, 14, 16, 17). 

Hence at the present hour, with all the 
power at our command, we conjure you, be- 
loved sons and daughters of the entire world: 
work for a peace that is in accordance with 
the heart of the Redeemer. | 

Together with all upright men who, even 
though not fighting in your ranks, are united 
with you in the community of this ideal, 
work strenuously for the propagation and 
triumph of the Christian will for peace. 

It is, however, with special confidence that 
we turn to Catholic youth. The unforget- 
able demonstrations of last September 
brought to Rome, in an unprecedented multi- 
tude, the representatives of Catholic youth 
from the most diverse nations. They gave 
unmistakable proof of their solidarity in the 
will for peace, 

From the steps of our patriarchal Vatican 
Basilica, on that occasion we blessed in paci: 
the house of peace, calculated to give to the 
youth of the Catholic world gathered in front 
of the cupola of St. Peter’s a realization that 
they belong to one great family which em- 
braces all its sons with equal love. 

To you, young people, who bear in the 
flower of your age the responsibility of a 
tomorrow still so uncertain, we say: Be not 
content with building the domus pacis on the 
Via Aurelia. That is, only by devotion and 
determination in making of the world itself 
a domus pacis, over which the spirit and the 
promises of Bethlehem may reign serenely, 
can afflicted humanity find peace at long 
last. 

With this hope we invoke the protection 
of the Most High on all peoples and nations, 
especially on these who more than others 
are exposed to the threat of war, to unrest, 
and to devastation. 

And on this Christmas eve, why should 
our thought not turn back once again to 
the land of Palestine, where the Son of God 
made man spent his earthly life; to that 
Palestine where, even after the suspension 
of hostilities, there is still no sign of a secure 
basis for peace? May a happy solution be 
finally found which will mean help for so 
many thousand unhappy refugees and satisfy 
at the same time the anxious desires of all 
Christendom to see the holy places protected 
by making them freely accessible and safe, 
by means of the establishment of an in- 
ternational regime. 

We implore likewise the divine assistance 
on all who are pleased to dedicate themselves 
to safeguard and promote peace by their 
prayers and active cooperation: on ther rs 
of nations, on those who can exercise a real 
influence on public opinion, and in general 
on those from whom people are more dis- 
posed to welcome sincere invitations to peace; 
on the innumerable ranks of war victims and 
on the many others whose unhappy lot be- 
comes each day more painful as the intoler- 
able waiting continues for a peace that is 
conclusive, morally just, and iasting, and im- 
mune from all superstitions and prejudices 
of race and blood. 

Meanwhile, counting on divine grace to 
realize these ardent desires, we lovingly im- 
part to you all, beloved sons and daughters, 
who are united with us in the bands of faith 
and love, our paternal apostolic benediction. 
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The Illfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I am inserting an article entitled 
“The Illfare State,” which was written 
by Wheeler McMiilen for a recent edition 
of the Pathfinder: 


THE ILLFARE STATE 


Have you heard about the “welfare state”? 

That’s a name the political philosophers 
have dreamed up for a kind of nation where 
a kindly government solves everybody's prob- 
lems. 

In the welfare state, no one stays sick for 
want of medical attention. The Govern- 
ment pays doctors and provides hospitals to 
look after the people’s ailments. 

In the welfare state, no one is supposed 
to lack a suitable place to live. If there are 
not enough houses, the Government builds 
them. 

In the welfare state, no youngster has to 
be stinted on education. The Government 
sees that he gets plenty of schooling. 

In the welfare state, no one has to sell 
products of his work at a loss. The Govern- 
ment supports the prices. 

In the welfare state, no one has to work 
for very low wages. The Government pre- 
scribes minimum wages. 

The welfare state sounds like a fine place 
in which to live. A great many millions of 
people have been persuaded that it must be 
indeed so. 

All of these costs, of course, are met by the 
Government. Well, not exactly by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government collects taxes 
from the people, and pays th~* bills out of the 
taxes. 

Not all out of this year’s taxes, of course. 
The bills tend to run high, so the Govern- 
ment has to borrow money. Naturally it 
borrows from the people, who therefore owe 
it to themselves, and no damage appears to 
be done. 

Well, maybe a little damage. When Gov- 
ernment has to borrow a lot of money, and 
when the people do not seem to be able to 
buy all the bonds, the Government has to 
sell the bonds to the banks. The banks issue 
money on the bonds. The Government 
spends the money. 

Of course, the money all goes into the 
streams of business so that the wage earners 
and the material suppliers get it, and they 
can spend it. 

Naturally a lot more money gets into circu- 
lation. People like that. That is, they like 
having lots of money. The only trouble is 
that when there is so much money around 
it takes quite a bit to buy anything. Money 
gets to be cheaper than goods. 

The Government, of course, can fix that. 
It puts price ceilings on more things. 

That makes a bit of trouble, too. The pro- 
ducers who can’t make money under the 
price ceilings won't be reasonable, They de- 
mand subsidies, or quit producing and try 
something else. 

When the producers quit producing, some- 
how the supplies of whatever they produced 
grow scarcer and scarcer. Black markets 
show up, where only rich people can buy. 

So what? The Government can fix that, 
too. It proclaims rationing, so that the 
scarce supplies will be evenly divided up. 
People buy with ration coupons, plus money, 
the coupons being the more valuable of the 
two. 
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If that doesn’t cure the trouble, somebody 
just has to go without. And the workers who 
got wages from the producers who quit have 
to find other jobs, if there are any 


When things get bad enough the Govern- 
ment really takes a hand. It drafts labor. 
It says, “Hey, you! You work over here. 


You work over there.” 

It takes over the businesses—the mines, 
the railroads, the utilities, the factories, the 
farms—and runs them. I mean runs them. 

All these things have happened lately in 
countries not out of this world. 

They couldn’t happen there, could they? 
They aren’t happening here, are they? 

And if they did, would you call this a 
welfare or an illfare state? 





Political Collaborators With the Present 
Soviet Regime Are the Instigators of an 


All-Out World War III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, modern communications, trans- 
portation, and weapons make us one 
world. India, China, Russia, Europe, and 
America now make one neighborhood. 
The polar region is main street for mod- 
ern man. For the first time since the 
building of the Tower of Babel man is 
being driven toward concerted actions. 
Jet propulsion and nuclear fission brings 
us all within the sight of the whites of 
each others’ eyes. For many centuries 
we were dispersed amid the confusion of 
tongues and the separation of conti- 
nents. But now we are forcibly drawn 
together. Mankind is being integrated 
into a single body. Many parts of that 
body, however, are sick. One part is can- 
cerous. The cancer is the present regime 
in power in the Soviet Union. It is the 
first government in history based on mil- 
itant atheism. In its forced labor camps 
it has inaugurated the most extensive 
system of human slavery that the world 
has ever seen. Its children are being 
raised in a dynamic hatred of the West- 
ern World. The present Soviet Govern- 
ment has dedicated its people to the 
overthrow of civilization as we know it. 
What is to be done, therefore, with this 
raging cancer that seeks to infiltrate 
into the bloodstream and to overcome 
the entire body of humanity? You can- 
not collaborate with a cancer. You can- 
not ignore it. It is a living malignancy; 
it is not benign. The greatest boon to 
mankind would be for the Russian people 
to overthrow the tyranny that enslaves 
them, for the world can never be at real 
peace until the present Soviet regime has 
been changed. You cannot 
with Communists in trade-unions, in 
government, or in councils of nations. A 
hundred years ago we could probably ig- 
nore the Soviet dynamic for aggre 
But science has brought us all in 
same neighborhood. 


cooperate 


ssion. 


the 
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Those so-called statesmen that would 
have us ignore the cancer are the great- 
est instigators for an all-out world war 
lil. Those social reformers that want 
us to collaborate with the present Soviet 
Government and ignore its malignancy 
are like the quack doctor who prescribes 
a pink pill for a serious illness that can 
be fatal. We know now, to our sorrow, 
that glad handing and iifectious smiles 
make no impression on the men in the 
Kremlin. In dealing with them we are 
dealing with cold malice and Alice-in- 
Wonderland politicians they regard as 
fools. So, Mr. Speaker, we must under- 
stand the terror that has been thrust 
into the neighborhood of the world. That 
is the first step toward isolating it and 
preventing its spread into a general con- 
flagration. Let us not mistake its ma- 
levolent purpose. Let us not compro- 
mise with it. Let us not aid and abet its 
conqut Let us not add to its strength 
by a foolish ignorance of its aggressions. 
The modern world cannot exist half Com- 
munist and half free. 





Down the Road to Nationalization of 
American Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have watched the operation of the so- 
cialistic government in England with 
deep concern because it is our taxpayers 
who are making it possible for the British 
socialistic government to function. 

I believe it will function so long as we 
are willing to pour millions of our dollars 
to support the very type of government 
which we have condemned and paid for 
with both blood and money. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article by Mark Sullivan which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

BriTaIn SocrariziInc INpuUstry DeEspiITe DeE- 
PENDENCE ON UNrtTep Statrs Arp—MarK 
SULLIVAN CITES CONSERVATIVE CRITICISM OF 
LABOR GOVERNMENT'S NATIONALIZATION OF 
IRON AND STEFL, CITADEL OF WNATION’S 
CAPITALISM 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

WASHINGTON, December 23.—A major con- 

dition of the current world and major influ- 


ence on its future can be put in a question, 
“To what extent has Great Britain gone So- 
‘ t and how much further is it likely to 


The question 


interest and |! 


in addition to its world 
istoric importance has a spe- 
iterest for the United States—as the 


Clai ll 


leading country practicing private ownership 
of industry, and also because of our relation 

Britain through the Marshall plan, by 
which we 1id economic recovery in that and 


other European countries 
An answer to the question may be found 
te which took place in the House 
of Commons last month, on nationalizing the 
iron and steel industry. Throughout the de- 
bate there was frequent reference to the 
already nationalized— 
they include coal, transportation, electric 


in a deb 


— TT ‘ ne trie 
Eroup ¢ ina ries 


power, gas, overseas cable and wireless, civil 
aviation, as well as the Bank of England. 

Based on this socializing that has already 
taken place, a leader of the Conservative 
Party, Oliver Lyttelton, said: “If we add the 
state ownership of iron and steel * * * 
in reality private industry will have ceased to 
exist effectively.” There will be private own- 
ership, but it will be a feeble and shrinking 
thing. To the same effect a Labor leader, 
Minister of Supply R. G. Strauss, said that 
the socializing of steel removes from the 
private sector of our economy to the public 
the industry which is the citadel of British 
capitalism. 

Other members of the Labor government 
confirmed what they regard as the necessity 
of socializing iron and steel if the Labor 
Party’s program is to be consistent and suc- 
cessful. Ronald Mackay said that the Labor 
Party had come into power because it be- 
lieves in socialism; and S. N. Evans de- 
lared: “No Labor government concerned 
about its future can possibly afford not to 
nationalize iron and steel.” 

Confirmation of the effect of the bill came 
from a great liberal paper opposing it, the 
Manchester Guardian: “The natural. out- 
come of the steel bill is now becoming con- 
vincingly clear: there is no point after this 
at which the advance toward the extinction 
of private enterprise in BEritish industry 
could be halted.” 

Throughout the debate in Commons, and 
in public discussion outside, there was fre- 
quent allusion to the fact that the British 
Labor Government is socializing British in- 
dustry at a time when the country is de- 
pendent upon economic aid received from 
the United States, a country which practices 
private ownership and believes in it. A 
liberal periodical, the Economist, of London, 
said that we have never raised this point: 
“Americans have been meticulous in not in- 
tervening in our domestic political concerns.” 
But the Economist counseled restraint on 
the part of the Labor government: It is 
surely only common prudence not to do any- 
thing, if it 1s not strictly necessary, that 
might compromise the future of the Marshall 
pian. 

Conservative leader Winston Churchill was 
blunt in stating the dependence of Britain 
on the United States. He said that consider- 
ation of the bill to nationalize the steel in- 
dustry ought to include consideration of the 
relation of that country to the United 
States, on which the Socialist government 
and the Socialist policy are living from 
month to month and from hand to mouth. 

The implication was frequent that even 
though we do not raise the point, the British 
Labor Government ought to take into ac- 
count the future effect which nationalizing 
of British industries would be likely to have 
on the United States and its economic sys- 
tem. 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include the following 
statement, by Mr. Charles E. Cone, re- 
search man for the Columbia Basin Com- 
mission in the State of Washington. 
Some idea of the potential of the Colum- 
bia River is contained in this statement. 
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Since the Columbia River is one of the 
Nation’s greatest assets, I thought my 
colleagues would enjoy reading Mr. 
Cone’s statement. 


IT WOULD REQUIRE 23,500,000 TONS OF COAL op 
93,750,000 BARRELS OF OIL TO PRODUCE POWER 
POTENTIAL OF COLUMBIA 


(By Charles E. Cone, research man for Co- 
lumbia Basin Commission) 

Falling water of the Columbia River drops 
1,280 feet from the international boundary 
to the Pacific Ocean. Through and over 
Grand Coulee Dam in an average year rolls 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water. If all that en- 
ergy increased by added water from tribu- 
taries could be used, the river would have a 
power potential of 5,000,000 horsepower or 
11,200,000 kilowatts of electric energy 
throughout the year. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to use the floods for power generation 
nor to pass all the water through the power 
penstocks as it is needed. 

Estimates made by Maj. John S. Butler, 
in his famous report of 1932 concluded that 
11 dams which might be built on the Colum- 
bia River would justify installing 8,200,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity. Assuming 
that these generators can deliver power at 
50 percent of capacity the year round, the 
Columbia River could furnish power at the 
rate of 36,000,009,000 kilowatt hours per year, 
or enough electric power to serve the en- 
tire Nation for 6 or 7 weeks at current rate 
of use. 

Translation of these kilowatt hours into 
tons of coal or barrels of oil required for 
equivalent power generation brings the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. Steam power plants use 1.29 pounds of 
coal for each kilowatt-hour of electric power, 
to produce 34,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power would require 47,000,000,000 pounds, 
or 23,500,000 tons, or 6,000 trainloads of coal. 

2. Oil is used extensively as a fuel for gen- 
erating electricity by steam engines or by 
internal-combustion motors. One barrel of 
oil will produce 384 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy. If we divide 36,000,000,000 by 
284 we arrive at a figure of 93,750,000 barrels 
of oil which would be required annually to 
produce the estimated hydroelectric capacity 
of the Columbia River. 

On the lower Snake River four dams have 
been authorized and Hells Canyon Dam be- 
tween Weiser and Lewiston, Idaho, is in the 
study phase. If these five dams are event- 
ually built with the proposed installations 
of nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts of additional 
generating capacity, the total energy poten- 
tial of the two rivers can be set at 10,000,000 
kilowatts installed capacity and the reader 
can add 20 percent to the tons of coal and 
barrels of oil above-mentioned. 

Of course the above figures are wholly 
theoretical. In practice the demand for 
power, regulation of river flow, and the ex- 
pense of construction of so many dams with 
a vast network of transmission lines will 
govern the future plans of the engineers. It 
was less than 100 years ago that Michael 
Faraday was experimenting with the first 
dynamo, then only a plaything for physicists. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


Oo 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
state that it was my privilege this past 
fall to visit our Territory of Alaska. A 
visit there will convince any reasonable 
person of the advisability of extending 
statehood to it. 

The new importance of the polar re- 
gion, the proximity of Alaska to the 
Soviet Union, the fact that the great 
circle air route to the Orient lies along 
the Aleutian chain, these and other rea- 
sons require the strengthening of Alaska. 
Statehood will be the first important step 
in the strengthening of Alaska. It will 
then be able to retain a just portion of 
its natural wealth for its own develop- 
ment. The days of its exploitation 
should be at an end. 





Preliminary Report of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Questionable Trade 
Practices on the Investigation of Retail 
Automobile Sales in the Metropolitan 
Area of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following prelimi- 
nary report of the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Questionable Trade Practices 
on the investigation of retail automo- 
bile sales in the metropolitan area of 
Washington: 

At the closing of the Eightieth Congress, I 
wish to comment briefly on the work of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Questionable 
Trade I actices, of which I have hai t*> priv- 
ilege of being chairman during the past year. 

The activities of the subcommittee have 
centered around three major subjects: (1) 
Steel, (2) scrap, (3) automobiles. 

Very definite results have been accom- 
plished in the first two fields and are set 
forth in the interim report of the subcom- 
mittee issued in October 1948, which report 
is incorporated herein by reference. 

1. STEEL 


As you know, that report contains certain 
recommendations directed to the steel pro- 
ducers, the scrap industry, and to the man- 
ufacturers. These should be followed up with 
representatives of the steel producers, the 
scrap industry, and the interested trade as- 
sociations, to determine which of these rec- 
ommendations should be adopted and put 
into operation. Indications are that the ma- 
jority of the recommendations are feasible 
and could form the basis for voluntary pro- 
grams to be carried out by the steel industry. 

One matter which I feel should be brought 
to your attention involves the M. S. Kaplan 
Co. and the Sun Steel Co., of Chicago. These 
companies have common ownership. Be- 
cause the committee had received numerous 
complaints relative to the gray-market activi- 
ties of the Sun Steel Co., an effort was made 
to obtain certain information relative to its 
method of operation. Every effort was made 
to obtain the voluntary cooperation of the 
Officials of the company. When this proved 
unprcductive, the committee was forced to 
issue sub tecum ad_ testifi- 


penas duces 


candum. The United States marshal at Chi- 
cago made proper service upon two of the 
Officers of the company. These officers will- 
fully refused to appear before the committee, 
as directed. We have referred this matter to 
the Committee on Public Works, with the 
recommendation that the necessary steps be 
taken to properly deal with this flagrantly 
contumacious conduct. 
2. SCRAP 


The report also points out that although 
our scrap reserves are somewhat improved, 
they are by no means adequate in the event 
of war. In my opinion, the United States 
has not received a sufficient allocation of the 
ferrous scrap located in Germany surplus to 
the needs of that country. Ways of increas- 
ing this tonnage should receive immediate 
attention. The matter of sufficient reserves 
of scrap is, of course, directly related to the 
elimination of the steel gray market, and is 
extremely important from the standpoint of 
national security. 


3. AUTOMOBILES 


During the time that this subcommittee 
was making its investigation of the gray mar- 
ket in steel, it received numerous complaints 
relative to the existence of gray-market ccn- 
ditions in other industries. A great number 
of these concerned themselves with trade 
practices of retail automobile dealers. In- 
formation received from all sections of the 
country told of purchasers’ difficulties in ob- 
taining new cars, of premium prices which 
had to be paid, of unwanted extras, of the 
undervaluation of trade-ins, and other griev- 
ances. Many such situations were also 
brought to my attention by my colleagues. 
These complaints reached such proportions 
by July of this year that the committee felt 
impelled to embark upon an investigation of 
the automobile situation and do as thorough 
a job as possible consistent with rather se- 
vere limitations as to funds and personnel. 

It was decided, from the standpoint of 
economy and speed, to make an investiga- 
ttion of the sales practices of the new-car 
dealers in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The ccmmittee was also rea- 
sonably certain that conditions in this area 
were very similar to those existing in other 
comparable areas throughout the country. 

The committee initiated its investigation 
by requesting certain information from a 
cross section of the automobile dealers in 
the area. Thirty dealers selling the various 
makes of automobiles were chosen. Each one 
was requested to submit certain information 
to the committee covering their sales for the 
first 7 months of 1948 in order to show the 
following: 

1. The number of new cais sold. 


2. New-car purchaser. 

3. Motor and serial number. 

4. Sale price, including accessories. 

5. List price. 

6. Used car taken in trade (if any) and 


identification of this car. 

7. Allowance on used car. 

8. Sale price of used car. 

9. Purchaser of used car. 

Upon receipt of the above information, it 
was analyzed in order to determine their 
methods of operation. Our investigation 
covered approximately 60 percent of the 
new-car sales in this area for the period from 
January 1, 1948, through July 31, 1948. In 
order to obtain the most accurate picture 


possible, the committee ran out approxi- 
mately 16,000 new- and used-car transac- 
tions. Based on these investigations and the 


material submitted by the automobile dealers, 
the committee arrived at the averages and 
conclusions set forth under items I and II 
of the attached Summary of Information 
Submitted by Automobile Dealers 

It was also found that 80 percent of the 
automobiles taken in trade were “wholesaled”’ 
by the new-car dealers to used-car dealers 
without making any repairs. Most of the 
cars were sold to out-of-State dealers. 
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The committee also found that the meth- 
ods of operation employed by various dealers 
differ considerably. For comparative figures, 
refer to items III, IV, and V of the attached 
summary. 

In arriving at the average undervaluation 
of trade-ins, the committee considered only 
the difference between what the dealer al- 
lowed for the car and what he resold it for, 
deducting, of course, any repair expenses 
However, as stated above, we found that 80 
percent of the trade-ins were sold on the 
wholesale market and many of the cars 
passed through the hands of three or four 
used-car dealers before being sold to an in- 
dividual for personal use. The market price 
on the car was considerably higher than the 
price placed on it by the new-car dealer and, 
therefore, a more accurate picture of the 
undervaluation would be obtained by sub- 
tracting the amount which the individual 
was allowed on his trade-in from the amount 
for which the last used-car dealer sold the 
car to a private purchaser 

Since it appeared that the trade pract 
existing in this area were the same through- 
out the country, the committee projected 
its findings on a national basis and arrived 


ices 


at the conclusion that during the first 
7 months of 1948 the American public had 
in effect sustained a loss of $200,000,000 re- 
sulting from undervaluation « used cars 


taken in trade and $250,000,000 resulting from 
having to take ur ited extras 

Immediately following this announcement 
the committee was deluged by lette from 
all over the country complaining that our 
estimates were entirely too low In most in- 
stances the writer would thereupon state in 
effect, “Let me tell you what happened to 
me,” and would thereafter set forth his stor, 

In order to illustrate some of the main 
types of questionable trade practices which 
had been discovered, the committee held a 
series of hearings. The first hearing involved 
the Kearney Oldsmobile Co., of Washi ! 
D.C. Our analysis of the figures which t y 
submitted to the com 
lowing: 






nittee shows the fol- 


New-car unit sales 5 , 231 
Dollar volume decaties : $ 
Average list price $1,967 
Average delivered price_-_-_- ; ¢2, 336 
Average dollar extras______- $369.58 
Total dollar extras $85, 372. 89 
Percent of extras on list price 18.78 
Number of trade-ins ‘ A 
Total allowances ae $12,901. 20 
Ratio of trade-ins to new-car 

sales_.. oo percent. . 10. #2 
Average allowance $516.05 
Average resale price of trade-ins_ $1,005. 53 
Total trade-in sales : $25,163 5 
Average percentage of 

price over allov " 
Average profit on trades__- : #14190. 48 
Dollar profit on trades 


' 
i 
' 
' 


resaie 


ances_. “ 95.04 


pe 


However, since they greatly undervalued 
their trade-ins, the committee questioned 
the correctness of figures which reflected 
very few such transactions Further inves- 
tigation of the activities of thi < 

showed that false information had beet ~ 
mitted to the committee. We found t} 
some customers were maki r h payn 
avera i 
price of the car, and that s h additi 
payments we! 
of the company Eighty-fi' 
company's sales of new car 
tigated showed that they h 
which they had failec 
formation submitted to t committee I 
addition, these trade-i were not refi i 


on the bi 


ging $500, in addition to the 


merely showed th 

paid « 1 H ver, it d 

stead of cash he had l 1 i 
used car and t ( 1 i n t 
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These cars were then sold by 
he Kearney Oldsmobile Co. at an average 
t of $490, which was not reflected on the 
ks. In such a case the certifi- 
Ci f ownership filed with the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Department failed 
t 
} 






) show that the car had ever been owned 
the Kearney Co. Because of the manner 
the books and records of this com- 

been kept, all information devel- 
the committee was turned over to 
au of Internal Revenue, the Corpora- 
nsel’s Office of the District of Colum- 
1e tax assessor for the District of 





Columbia 
The committee made inquiry into the ac- 


tivities of the New York Avenue Motors 
(Hudson dealers), of Washington, D.C. In 
this case we developed that the son of the 


the company was selling cars to 
ustomers who were willing to make cash 
ayments under the table. These cash pay- 
nts averaged approximately $400 per car. 
n one instance we found a veteran attend- 
uz school under the GI bill who, in order to 

‘ paid to George Adlung, son of the 
200 in cash and received a receipt 
for only $800. The balance of the car was 
financed in such a way that the former GI 
hed to pay $90.48 a month for the next 2 
years 

The next hearing held by the committee 
showed how three Chevrolet dealers distrib- 
heir cars among their customers. We 
investigated the activities of the Ourisman 
Chevrolet Co., Mandell Chevrolet Co. (both 
owned by Benjamin Ourisman), and the 
Kenyon-Peck Chevrolet Co. In these cases 
V 
if 





~~ ee A A 


uted 


ve found that the companies had long wait- 

lists of customers who had placed their 
rders and had made down payments in order 
to secure delivery of an automobile. We 
found that in the case of Ourisman deliv- 


eries to such customers were running 14 to 
18 months behind. However, customers who 
were willing to trade in a car at a price 


y under its current market value could 


obiain a car within an average time of 50 
days. In many instances such customers ob- 
tained p tically immediate delivery. We 





the Ourisman Co. had 1,710 cus- 
tomers on its waiting list. If deliveries had 
been made in chronological order, all of these 
customers who had deposited money with the 
Ourisman Co. in good faith would have re- 
ceived their cars long since. As a matter of 


fac the Ourisman Co. received a sufficient 
number of cars in the first 7 months of 1948 
to enable it to fill the order of nearly every 
customer on the list had it so desired. 
A somewhat similar situation was discov- 
red at Kenyon-Peck. However, the com- 


C 

I found that in this case the dealer was 
circumventing his list of deposit customers 
by titling 80 percent of his new cars in the 
name of the company and then reselling 
them as demonstrators. In this way it was 
ho} fy irate customers who might 
in that they knew of someone who had 
delivery of a new car from 
Kenyon-Peck The company felt it could 
then clear itself by stating that it was not a 
new car but a demonstrator. As in the case 
of Ourisman, we found that Kenyon-Peck’s 
deliveries to its deposit customers were run- 
ning approximately 14 months behind. How- 
ever, those customers to whom demonstra- 
t obtained almost immediate 





were sold 


aei ery 

The last hearing which the committee held 
involved the Cherner Motor Co. (Ford deal- 
ers), of Washington, D. C., and the Shirling- 
ton Motor Co, (Lincoln-Mercury dealers), of 





, Va. Both of these companies are 
I by Joseph Cherner. 

In this case as in others we found numerous 
customers on the waiting list who had placed 
deposits with Cherner a year and a half to 2 
years ago. S had been on the waiting list 


years. However, While these 





people were waiting, Cherner salesmen were 
soliciting new customers who had cars which 
they were willing to trade in at a price far 
below their actual value. At the time the 
Cherner books were examined the company 
had approximately .$27,000 on deposit from 
those customers. In the past this had run 
as high as $40,000. These deposits were used 
by the Cherner Co. as part of its working 
capital. The order blank which the cus- 
tomers signed at the time they made their 
deposits required Cherner to place the deposit 
in trust. However, the Cherner Co. never 
complied with this part of the agreement and 
frankly so admitted to the committee. Mr. 
Cherner stated, however, that in 1946, the 
Ford Co. suggested that these funds be placed 
in a separate account. Mr. Cherner advised 
the committee that he told the Ford Co. that 
he would secure these deposits with $75,000 
which he had in various building and loan 
companies in this area. He stated that this 
satisfied the Ford Co. However, an examina- 
tion of these building and loan accounts 
showed that the moneys contained therein 
in no way secured the depositor account, and 
in the event the firm went into bankruptcy 
the depositors would only share with the rest 
of the creditors. Although the Cherner Co, 
paid no interest to its depositors, neverthe- 
less, the building and loan accounts which 
were supposed to secure the deposits were 
paying him an average of 3 percent per 
annum. 

In each of the hearings referred to above 
factory representatives of the automobile 
manufacturer involved were invited to at- 
tend. Following the disclosures by the com- 
mittee, the Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors Corp. announced that the franchise 
of the Kearney Oldsmobile Co. was not being 
renewed. Within a week after our hearings 
involving the New York Avenue Motor Co., 
the ILudson Motor Co., of Detroit, announced 
a new sales policy which would guarantee to 
the public an opportunity to buy Hudson 
automobiles at list price without any extras 
or optional equipment. 

The Chevrolet division of General Motors 
and the Ford Motor Co. at the present time 
are studying the evidence adduced at our 
last two hearings. However, although they 
have intimated that certain of the practices 
disclosed do not meet with their approval, 
we have not been advised to date as to what 
action, if any, they intend to take. 

From the investigation which we have 
made and from an analysis of the complaints 
we have received throughout the country, it 
appears that abuses in the automobile-retail 
business fall into the following main cate- 
gories: 

1. Disregard of order lists. 

2. Demanding premium payments. 

3. Requiring trac >-ins. 

4. Undervaluation of trade-ins. 

5. Loading cars with unwanted accessories 
and extras. 

6. Discourteous treatment. 

The committee feels that these abuses 
could be corrected without delay either by 
cooperation between the dealers and the 
manufacturers or by the insistence on the 
pa:t of the manufacturers that the- dealers 
conduct their business pursuant to a code 
of fair business practices. The committee 
feels that the manufacturers have not been 
sufficiently diligent in policing their own in- 
dustry. While they have sought to soothe 
the public and build good will by announcing 
their policies relating to fair distribution 
and sale of automobiles, most companies have 
made very little real effort to see that these 
policies were put into practice. As was 
pointed out in the hearings dealing with the 
Kearney Oldsmobile Co., Kearney’s name led 
the list in endorsing the pledges of the Olds- 
mobile Division of General Motors to deal 
fairly with the public. When this fact was 
brought to the attention of Mr. Raymond 
Kearney, he stated “that was meant for some 
other dealer, not me.” 
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The public has long since recognized that 
in many instances such pledges are not worth 
the paper on which they are written; and, 
from the complaints we have received, it ap- 
pears that the public is becoming more than 
annoyed at being treated like children in this 
matter. 

Automobile manufacturers, by veiled ref- 
erence to antitrust cases, take the position 
that there is nothing they can do to correct 
the abuses which exist in the industry. How- 
ever, I feel that their position is open to serj- 
ous question. I know of no Federal law, 
regulation, or decision which forces auto- 
mobile manufacturers to renew the franchise 
of any dealer whose sales practices injure the 
reputation and good will of the manufac- 
turer and bring his product into public dis- 
repute. — 

I have never been in favor of Government 
controls. However, I recognize the danger to 
ur national economy and our national safe’ 
inherent in all trade practices which add to 
inflation at the present time. When I make 
that statement, I am referring not only to 
trade practices in the field of automobiles 
but in all other basic industries. We have 
passed the point where such gouging skims 
off what merely might be termed “wartime 
savings.” It has now reached the point where 
many must borrow against future pay checks 
in order to purchase current necessities. This 
is a most dangerous road to be traveling 
today, since it leads directly to economic col- 
lapse, unemployment, and bread lines, all of 
which provide a most fertile field in which 
seeds of communism flourish. I feel that it 
is high time for American industry to recog- 
nize these immediate dangers, and to take 
all measures consistent with our heritage of 
free enterprise to correct these abuses. I feel 
that a far better and more effective job can 
be done by industry itself if it sincerely de- 
sires to do the job. I recognize that in a 
normal competitive market such policing 
would be unnecessary. However, during this 
present period of war-created shortages, it 
behooves us all to conduct our business with 
that restraint dictated by good business prac- 
tices founded on sound economic principles. 

It is rather apparent that some dealers are 
looking forward with anticipation to the de- 
mise of the subcommittee. As a matter of 
fact, the officers of one automobile firm in 
this area have deliberately left this area to 
evade service of process and thus not have 
to produce their books and records. Con- 
sideration is being given to the advisability 
of requesting the issuance of bench warrants, 
because of this very deliberate interference 
with the work of the subcommittee. 


W. KINGSLAND Macy, New York, Chairman, 
Howarp A. Corrin, M.chigan, 

FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, Pennsylvania, 
WILL M. WHITTINGTON, Mississippi, 

Henry D. Larcape, Jr., Louisiana. 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION SUBMITTED 
BY DEALERS 


At the outset of the subcommittee inves- 
tigation of sales practices of retail automo- 
bile dealers in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, certain information was re- 
quested from 30 new-car dealers, and sub- 
sequently from 7 more dealers. The mate- 
rial submitted set forth the following data 
for the period January 1, 1948, through July 
31, 1948: 

(a) Number of new cars sold. 

(b) ‘Name of purchaser. 

(c) Motor and serial numbers. 

(d) Sale price, including accessories. 

(e) List price. 

(f) Identification of used car taken in 
trade, if any. 

_(g) Allowance given. 

(h) Resale price of used car. 

(i) Name of purchaser of used car. 

This information covered more than €0 
percent of the new cars sold in this area for 
the first 7 months of 1948. 
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An analysis of this material revealed the (7) Total allowances_....-.... $2,870, 375 
following information: (8) Ratio of trades to new-car 
I. The number of new cars sold by indi- sales (percent) ......... 40 
vidual dealers ranged from a low of 50 to a (9) Average allowance__...... $754. 37 
high of 1,376. (10) Average resale price... - $1,087.14 
II. From the information submitted by the (11) Total resale amount. -.--.-. $4, 136, 555 
first 30 dealers, the following figures and (12) Average percentage of re- 
averages were obtained: sale price over allow- 
(1) New-car unit sales_...__ 9, 540 SR peereneneewe PaaP er * 43 
(2) Approximate dollar vol- (13) Average profit on trades_. 6333. 78 
a ere $19, 727, 921 (14) Total profit on trades... $1, 266, 180 
(3) Dollar amount of extras.. $2,728,420 (15) Average used-car profit per 99 
(4) Average amount of extras. $286 dealer ----------------- $42, 206 
(5) Percent of extras over list III. Dealers selling the same make of auto- 
ID sos snes Scarpa ee ceed 15. 08 mobiles often differed considerably in their 
(6) Number of cars taken in dealing with the public, as can be seen from 
RAGS. cic ccc cudeusctinne 3, 805 the following comparisons: 
| a ee ee ee 
| Ratio of | Average 
trade-ins Average | Percent of Average | percentage 
to new car dollar | extras over| profit on of selling 
sales extras | list price trade-ins | price over 
| (percent) | | allowance 
Dodge- Plymouth | | 
I nd ee as oss ine nein ei 20.0 | $160. 36 10.0 | $272. £0 | 33.0 
Jd RE EE ee ee | 15. 2 | 150. 00 | 8.9 | 212. 24 27.5 
Ss eS Ts |e ee et ee 44.0 | 218. 00 13. 0 | 211. 00 | 41.0 
PONE Dvn ca sci ucdduseabdueedssnccdscbonduse ae] 25) 80. 51 4.6 | 138. 84 | 17.4 
Oldsmobile: | 
a | 110.8 369. 58 18.8 | 490. 48 | 5,0 
RE ED en na keene deena be pied a 352. 00 a a a 
a Oe ie sie yuamuenin 62. 9 | 356, 88 18.1 | 210. 70 | 22. 2 
NS TE ae ae a aaee dik oe | 444. 07 DRO tadseese secs dudsccsw. 
Ford: | 
ERROR DS adi cbkusctikg encom naticmadidhaeneceemnain 84.1] 33. 3 15.6 370. 78 | 41.5 
ee ae 28. 5 | 3 16.0 OR). 16 | 40.0 
Es Re IE oS ee ee Se 68. 8 | 19.7 2 436. 70 67.4 
Pontiae: | 
I a a i i a 16.1} 435, 00 24.4 285, 00 25,0 
NY Saat Pamubesnn a 57.0 | 411.15 23.0 272. 64 | 28.3 
LINE Scns ada bdecensackilvasedeuwabectencecats 12. 0 166. 00 | 26. 1 255. 10 | 23. § 
Packard: ' 
Tg Se ee oes inde abi comes pb 58. 0 488. 00 | 17.0 169. 00 9,2 
ET Th adébcadusinspenamaeie snipe nbiiee wed | 41.7 398. 73 | 16.0 | 213. 55 19. 2 
RAMING Chesca cageeeuinicunabeetigdasedodenven 30.5 575. 99 | 20. 6 | 388, 00 32. 5 
Hudson | | 
Pn I. Jecacauncatuvedietsusedsdscndmnbhabit | 59.3 | S68. 10 17.0 316. 00 43.8 
Nd re i rs el eke 53. 2 284.17]. 13. 2 312. 77 33.3 
Buick: 
et D  dcinnubbitinanastwenctubiedéthactouns | 10.7 270. 93 12.2 323. 59 27.9 
COREE Wc cctndtdksncccnkestebdonedswenabacseveces 23. 9 287. 06 2.9 461.33 | 37. 1 
Chevrolet: 
ORI Bis 5 ache <ctthesewscanndndccndcaserenamees | 27.0 | 120. 48 8.7 149. 24 | 49.5 
Ts oo cceaeaaiic Hatta agement aeaiakiie 18.0 133, 84 9.7 | 462, 40 53.9 
ems Gah Ie ms ee ie, ee Bee ak 57.0 | 142. 00 | 10.3 | 463. 00 100.0 
TY ees Sole See oe a eet aadacson | 70.7 | 270, 88 19. 6 374. 10 74. 5 
SRI: ocans <cousncbde cstdineendouaksaasvee 63.0 | 282. 0) 20. 5 | 321. 46 100, 2 
Studebaker: De aler ici aietdmrenian tien bene ouiousra® 64.0 | 262. 00 * 273. OO 30. 0 
Chrysler-Plymouth: | 
POMMREUE sans depirnca enue Rcece Cis Gas Gneawes 19.7 151.17 KSI 371. 56 46.7 
PERRIS ID. ovduidanakscdneowacunhadaddiescubanees 1.8 160. | 8.8 364. 59 | 33,2 
| { 





i This figure low because of unreported trades. 
? Repairs not deducted, 


IV. The average percentage of resale prices 
over allowance prices ranged from 9.2 to 100.2 
with 11 dealers being under 30 percent and 19 
being over 30 percent. 

V. The average percent of extras over list 
price ranged from 4.67 to 26.15 percent with 
15 dealers being under 15 percent and 15 over 
15 percent. 


Results of 1948 Election in Hawaii an 
Overwhelming and Emphatic Endorse- 
ment of Immediate Statehood for 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


LELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include portions oi a radio 


address that I delivered tc the people of 
all Hawaii—Hawaii nei-—on the results 
of the election in the Territory of Hawaii 
on November 2 

Restricted as it was to the choice of 
only one official from the Territory as a 
whole, the Delegate to Congress; to only 
the legislative officials cf the Territory 
and to the officials of the Territory’s four 
counties, the election commanded in- 
tense interest among the people of the 
Territory. More than 85 percent of those 
qualified to vote, cast their votes. 

The results of this election hold great 
significance to the people of Hawaii, so 
far as their future is concerned. The 
address in which these results are dis- 
cussed follows: 

Friends of Hawaii nei: On the three suc- 
cessive Sundays preceding today I have 
talked to you over this same broadcasting 
system about the general election. 

I return today to the same microphone to 
express my appreciation for my reelection 
to Congress and to discuss its relationship 
to our fight to win statehood for Hawaii. 

I believe the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii voted 
for my reelection because they approve of 
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my record and the basic policies that have 


governed the conduct of the office of Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii during my in- 
cumbency. 

More than 75,000 persons cast their votes 
for me. This was more than three-fourths 
of tr» total vote cast throughout the Ter- 
ritory. In many precincts the proportion 
of votes cast for my reelection was even 


higher. I received the majority of votes cast 
for this office in every precinct on Oahu and 
in all but a few isolated precincts of the 


other islands. 
ELECTION ENDORSEMENT OF 

It is clearly evident from 
great majority of Hawaii's people, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, people from all 
walks of life, supported my reelection 

This is an expression of confidence that lL 
accept not only in gratitude, but in humility 
You of Hawaii have entrusted me as your 
only representative in the National Govern- 
ment with a great responsibility. I accept 
this responsibility with the earnest hope and 
solemn prayer that I will be able to discharge 
the duties of this office in a manner which 
will bring new and greater benefits to 
Hawaii nei. 


STATEHOOD 
this that the 


I regard the vote cast for my reelection 
as an overwhelming and an emphatic en- 
dorsement of immediate statehood for 


Hawaii. In view of my record on this issue, 
the platform on which I stood for relection, 
and the emphasis I gave to the importance 
gf the outcome of the election to statehood, 
I believe the vote cast for my reelection is a 
clear-cut mandate to carry on the fight for 
immediate statehood for Hawaii with all pos- 
sible vigor in the forthcoming Congress 

The wishes of our people on this question 
are unmistakable. 

HAWAII WANTS STATEHOOD Now 

I will tell Members of the Eighty-first 
Congress which will be convened in Washing- 
ton shortly after the first of the year that 
we of Hawaii want statehood now; that we 
have outgrown the limitations of the Terri- 
torial form of government; and that we 
are now fully prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of statehood, to elect our own 
governor and such other executive officials 
whose names may appear on the State ballot, 
to choose our own judges by some appro- 
priate method, to elect two United States 


Senators and two voting Members of the 
National House of Representatives, and, 
finally, to participate on the same basis as 


all other Americans in the next Presidential 
election. 

I am confident that I voice the sentiments 
of the great majority of our people when I 
express the hope that the results of our 
election and the investigation that Was be- 
ing carried on at that time will the 
doubts of those who contended that com- 
munism constituted an icle cae 
only obstacle—to immediate statehood for 
Hawaii. 

COMMUNIST THREAT 


answer 


obst 


ANSWERED 

While the people of the States were return- 
ing the Democrats to power in a landslide 
of votes, the people of Hawaii last Tuesday 
voted overwhelmingly to place Republicans 
in undisputed control of our Territorial leg- 
islature. I cannot see how, in the face of 





this record, anyone can contend with justi- 
fication now that communistic influence 
constitute threat t the government of 
Hawaii. 

I believe, moreover, that the men 
women elected to our legislature, and to I 
city and county offices as well, are, without 
regard to their party affiliations, a credit to 
the people of Hawaii and to our common 
country. They are good American ill of 
them—and well qualified to discharge th 


responsbilities of their offices 

The results of this elction show that the 
people of Hawaii are not yielding t 
munistic and that they 
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capable of meeting these influences wherever 
and whenéver they arise in Hawaii—certainly 
as well as their fellow Americans in the 
States. 

Moreover, the record of the last war should 
be proof enough of the loyalty and character 
of our people. 

I say, therefore, that there does not re- 
main a single good reason, fancied or real, 
for delaying further the admission of Hawail 
to the Union as the forty-ninth State. 

And I believe we should now join in bend- 
ing every effort to win this objective in the 
next Congress. 

PRESIDENT SUPPORTS STATEHOOD 

There is no question as to where President 
Truman stands on this issue. He has twice 
recommended to Congress the enactment of 
legislation providing immediate statehood 
for Hawaii. The Interior Department has 
been among the most aggressive and effective 
advocates of this legislation. President Tru- 
man will undoubtedly make this recom- 
mendation to Congress again. 

And his election will enhance his position 
with Congress immeasurably. He won the 
greatest personal political triumph in Amer- 
ican history in his election last Tuesday and 
with it the admiration of every American. 
He will therefore enter upon his new term 
with a measure of cooperation, in Congress 
and out, that springs from the realization of 
all of us that we must be united in meeting 
the grave problems that confront us today. 

The Democratic national platform on 
which he won this great victory, moreover, 
carries a plank favoring immediate statehood 
for Hawaii. 

It is to be hoped that both of these factors 
will prove to be a determining influence on 
the new Congress on this question. I would 
not be frank with you if I did not point out 
under this leadership in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the legislation providing statehood 
for Hawaii did not make very much progress. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, the Congress 
before this one, was controlled by Democrats. 


LARCADE SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTED FAVORABLY 


In his message on the state of the Union 
to this Congress in January of 1946, Presi- 
dent Truman recommended immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii. The Larcade subcommit- 
tee, following an extensive investigation here 
which most of you will recall, recommended 
very soon afterward immediate consideration 
of statehood for Hawaii by the then Commit- 
tee on Territories. The chairman of the 

mmittee, however, refused to act, and the 
Seventy-ninth Congress came to an end with 
the legislation still pending before the com- 
mittee. The chairman of the committee was 
supported in the position he took by the 
House leadership. 

I hope that, in view of all that has tran- 
spired since that time, the leadership will re- 
examine its positions on the question. The 
position of the President, the plank in the 
Democratic national platform, the action of 
the House in passing the legislation in the 
last Congress, and the numerous investiga- 
tions of this question since then certainly 
offer every reason why it—the leadership— 
should do so 

Certainly American public opinion cannot 
be ignored indefinitely on this issue, and 
American public opinion is definitely on our 
side 

The deve loy ne! 
this 

The American people are in favor of imme- 
diate statehood for Hawaii. 


its of the past 2 years prove 


TRANSCENDS PARTY LINES 


The issue is one, moreover, that transcends 
party lines. It involves important consid- 
erations of national policy. It is one that 
should be brought to some conclusion in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

We of Hawaii should be united in seeking 
this objective, 


It will be my first purpose, therefore, as 
I return to resume my duties as Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii to ask for immediate 
consideration of legislation to admit Hawaii 
to the Union as the forty-ninth State. 

I hope that we will have the answer by 
next June at the latest. 

I expect to return to Washington later this 
month so as to be there in good time to make 
preparations for the opening of the new Con- 
gress. I want those of my friends whom I 
will not have the opportunity of seeing per- 
sonally—and this applies particularly to those 
of you who are on the other islands—to know 
that I will carry with me a lasting sense of 
appreciation for your interest in this cam- 
paign and in my reelection. 

I am grateful for what it represents in 
friendship to me and loyalty to the best of 
our political traditions. It will remain in 
my memory as a constant source of inspira- 
tion as I return to Congress to take up again 
Hawaii's fight for equality. 

Mahalo nui Ita, and aloha, 





Dr. John Tyler Caldwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, December 11 last, the new president 
of Alabama College was inaugurated. 

Alabama College is Alabama’s great 
school, enrolling some 800 girls who 
joined with the faculty, the board of 
trustees, and official representatives of 
many other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the officials of the State gov- 
ernment, who formed the academic pro- 
cession in welcoming Dr. John Tyler 
Caldwell. 

Dr. Caldwell is the sixth president and 
is the worthy successor of five other dis- 
tinguished educators. 

In welcoming and pledging allegiance 
to the institution and Dr. Caldwell, Dean 
Napier stressed the ideal condition of 
unity which has long prevailed among 
faculty members and students, the ab- 
sence of factions and cliques. He called 
attention to the strength of the faculty 
and the fact that— 

The faculty members have studied in more 
than 50 different colleges and universities in 
this country and a number have studied in 
foreign institutions. The colleges in this 
country include Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and Penn- 
sylvania, on the east, to Stanford and Cali- 
fornia on the west; Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, on the north, to the great colleges and 
universities of the South, including North 
and South Carolina, Duke, Emory, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
those of Alabama. Approximately one-third 
of the faculty members hold one or more 
degrees from some Alabama institution. 


Speaking in behalf of the State de- 
partment of education, Dr. A. R. 
Meadows briefly sketched the career of 
Dr. Caldwell: Bachelor of science degree, 
Mississippi State College; taught in 
Holmes Junior College; master of arts 
degree, Duke University; doctor of phi- 
losophy, Princeton University; instruc- 
tor, Vanderbilt University, 1939; joined 
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Naval Reserve, 1942; served in the United 
States Navy 26 months, overseas, with 
16 months on Okinawa; received Bronze 
Medal; separated from naval service as 
lieutenant commander, rejoining Van- 
derbilt University faculty; elected presi- 
dent of Alabama College, September 1947. 

Superintendent Meadows appraised 
Dr. Caldwell: 


Young enough to understand the problems 
of youth and mature enough to guide and 
aid in their solution. 


Dr. Caldwell’s inaugural was note- 
worthy: 
THE NEW BIRTH 


Governor Folsom, Dr. Meadows, Dean Na- 
pier, Mrs. Parker, Miss Pendergrass, members 
of the board of trustees, distinguished dele- 
gates and other guests, members of the fac- 
ulty, students and friends, may I express my 
appreciation for the honor done to Alabama 
College by the presence of you delegates and 
visitors here today. 

This ceremony, in which a new president 
of Alabama College is formally acknowledged 
and tendered the responsibilities of his of- 
fice, touches me profoundly. I accept hum- 
bly the honor and responsibility. I pledge 
the board of trustees and the people of Ala- 
bama at this moment my high intent and 
earnest effort to administer the affairs of the 
college to the very best of my a, ity, as 
honestly as I can, and as nearly as I am able 
in accord with the principles of our great 
spiritual heritage of Christian living. More 
than this I cannot attempt. A lesser goal 
would be unworthy and would be a discredit 
to the hopes, faith, and labors of iny dis- 
tinguished predecessors, to these students, 
and to this faculty. 

Delaying an inauguration for more than a 
year is not too good an idea from several 
standpoints. I do not commend it .o Presi- 
dent Draughon, Gallalee, and Norton. 

But it affords me the opportunity of say- 
ing truthfully that I shall never be able to 
thank enough the wonderful staff and stu- 
dent body of this college for the tclerance, 
understanding, and earnest effort to help me 
get my sea legs on this voyage. They have 
been tolerant, they have been understand- 
ing, they have been invaluable in their help 
and advice. As my sea legs grow steadier, I 
have every confidence we shall retain the 
fine standards established under the leader- 
ship of Captain Reynolds, President Peter- 
son, President Palmer, President Carmichael, 
and finally by my imrnediate predecessor, Dr. 
Arthur Fort Harman, who passed away on 
founder’s day, October 12, this year. Let me 
not forget, I pray, that what Alabama Col- 
lege now proudly is, is the preduct c* every 
girl, every teacher, every gardener, every 
dean, every president who passed this way 
and did their bit. 

I have chosen as a subject for my remarks: 
The New Birth or Alice in Wonderland. Any 
resemblance of the subjects to recent events 
or newly arrived persons to this campus is 
entirely deliberate and premeditated on my 
part. If the recent arrival objects to having 
her name used here, she may sue her father 
when she comes of age in October A. D. 1966. 

All here recall Lewis Carroll's sprithtly and 


gentle classics, Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Alice, a little blonc headed child, grown 


drowsy. from picking daisies, was not greatly 
surprised to see a rabbit walk by, nor to hear 
him speak plain English. But when the reb- 
bit pulled a watch from his waistcoat pocket, 
Alice, burning with curiosity (natural for a 
woman), just had to follow him to his hole. 

At this point, as one who so recently has 
accepted a college presidency, I find mysef 
sympathizing with Alice. For the story re- 
cords, “In another moment down went Alice 
after it (the rabbit), never once considering 
how in the world she was to get out again.” 











President Draughton, President Gallalee, and 
President Norton (and our wives, God bless 
them) are among the more recent sympa- 
thizers who surely join me in a fellow feel- 
ing for Alice’s venture down the rabbit hole. 

I cannot refrain from saying here how 
much Alice in Wonderland at one place re- 
minded me forcefully of Alice of Flowerhill. 
Shortly after Alice arrived in Wonderland, 
she wept a lake of tears and flooded the 
surrounding area. Then after she, the mouse, 
and others had arrived on dry land and sat 
for a time, the mouse asked Alice “How are 
you getting on now, my dear?” “As wet as 
ever,” said Alice “It doesn’t seem to dry me 
at all.” 

But I must begin soon what I have to say, 
You will remember that the mock turtle be- 
gan his personal history with the command 
to Alice and her companion “sit down, both 
of you, and don’t speak a word till I’ve fin- 
ished.” Then when nobody spoke for some 
minutes, Alice thought “I don’t see how he 
can ever finish, if he doesn’t begin.” So, 
as the mock turtle finally did, I shall begin. 
(Not with his words, however, for he began, 
“Once I was a real turtle.’’) 

The new birth has reference first of all to 
the scriptural passage in which Jesus said 
to Nicodemus, “Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” and that, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. * * * Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 

Secondly, the new birth refers to a pas- 
sage in Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, when 
he said: “That this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Nations are reborn when its citizens are 
reborn, that is, when its people as individual 
men and women discover their innate sense 
of spiritual values, revamp their aims in 
terms of moral and ethical achievement, 
and assert their faith in the validity of kind- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, mercy, love, 
honesty, peace, and so on. 

Finally, then, the new birth refers to the 
purpose and process of education which to 
all who participate in it, to teacher as well 
as learner, and at all levels, is the continual 
unfolding in the mental horizons of men 
and women of broader horizons, new in- 
sights, deeper meaning, purer loves, loftier 
ideals, better reasons for courage, more 
significant skills. 

Such are the potentialities of education 
which make it worthy. A great head of this 
institution, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, now presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Learning, said recently that 
“education represents the cutting edge of 
progress.” Indeed it is. If the findings of 
the physical sciences and social sciences are 
true, they will undoubtedly lead on and on, 
progressively, to man’s high destiny toward 
Which the humanists have already pene- 
trated and dimly defined. But if these 
heights are to be reached by mankind, all 
men and women must see the goal clearer 
and find the paths more surely. 

Goals are important, Alice found it so when 
she was confused and asked the Cheshire 
Cat, “Would you tell me, please, which way 
I cught to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you 
want to get to,” said the cat. 

“I don't much care where—,” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn't matter which way you 
go,” said the cat. 

“So long as I get somewhere,” Alice added 
as an explanation. 

“Oh, you're sure to do that,’ 
“if you only walk long enough. 

Since education must take its goals from 
the society which it serves, let’s have a look 
at our American society’s goals. Or do they 
exist? And who established them? I know 
they do not exist alike in ail of our thoughts. 


said the cat, 


” 
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And I doubt that agreement is sufficiently 
widespread for the Nation as a whole to 
claim them. Perhaps the goals will just un- 
fold as we go along. Perhaps I prefer not 
to adopt the Alice-in-Wonderland policy of 
just walking long enough to get somewhere. 
I like to see a goal ahead. Let it be an ideal, 
if you please. Thus we come squarely up to 
the question of who is to take the lead in 
establishing our goals. And, clearly enough, 
the answer is, “We are.” You and I, each 
generation of us, will make some contribu- 
tion to defining the goals, be they high ones 
or low ones. So those we educate today in 
our colleges will be setting goals tomorrow, 
or else we will just drift to somewhere. 
What then are our ideals here at Alabama 
College? 

Let me speak for myself and trust that my 
friends and colleagues will not be too much 
offended. 

Our goals here, as I see it, are, first, to 
assist each young woman who comes to us to 
find herself a beautiful creature of the 
Most High God endowed with wonderful and 
special talent; second, to assist her to find 
that her fellow man, regardless of race or 
creed, is her brother man, possessing dignity 
and inherent goodness, and that her most 
important talent to develop is her power to 
love that fellow man as she herself would 
be loved; third, to assist her in discovering 
that no part of existence is insignificant, 
but each contributes to the unity which con- 
stitutes being. Finally, to bring to her con- 
sciousness a sharper awareness of a univer- 
sal cause, a universal order, and a universal 
destiny in which she is obliged to partici- 
pate. Thisisa big job. But it is our job. 

These are the goals of a liberal education. 
In the proportions they are achieved in our 
students, our society will be improved. 
Sometimes it might be wondered how, with 
our secularism and scientism, we can work 
toward these goals in our institutions of 
higher learning. The answer is again found 
in the essential unity of all true knowledge. 
If the physical and biological sciences ap- 
pear to delve only into the secrets of the 
material universe, we can take confidene in 
the fact that the more we learn apout that 
universe the closer we come to the truths 
about universal cause and universal order. 

If the frontiers of psychology are progres- 
sively pushed back and its findings made 
known to men and women for everyday liv- 
ing, those. who learn of it will discover per- 
haps but the ancient preachings of Jesus 
and Paul and John who admonished their 
hearers that the best psychology of all was 
to love one another, and who knew that 
hate, false pride, false knowledge, self-love 
and selfishness were the real demons of man’s 
life, doing injury to his mind and body and 
society. 

If the sciences of society—sociology, an- 
thropology, political science, and economics— 
are properly pursued, they will reveal the 
mechanics of a more orderly society, here 
and now, where the Golden Rule holds 
sway, in which man meets brother man and 
common objectives are worked out har- 
moniously and peaceably, in which wealth 
rewards honesty, nobleness, moral courage, 
and unselfishness and base motives are 
penalized. Here too the truths about man- 
kind will begin to destroy the divisions in 
men’s minds which separate people by arti- 
ficial and superficial devices created out of 
selfishness, pride, ambition, hate, and most 
of all, by ignorance. 

The pursuit of man's ideals, hopes, joys, 
tragedies and triumphs, in the literature, 
the drama, and poetry of our own and othe 
tongues, inspires the student to formulate 
his own philosophy, inspires him—if truly 
taught—to identify his destiny with that of 
other men and seek a reconciliation of con- 


flict. These accomplishments are not un- 
Christian. It is in the best tradition of 
our Hebrew-Christian heritage that these 
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disciplines were developed and are available 
in order to free men’s minds of ignorance, 
prejudice, and hate. 

The arts help Jane and Ellen and Sylvia 
find the thrill of creating something mean- 
ingful and beautiful, and of doing it them- 
selves. Jane learns to link her individual 
achievement with the possibilities of all men 
who are in the business of reflecting their 
Creator. She learns the thrill of producing 
beauty and grace in form or movement or 
sound or speech or color. These attributes 
are mental and spiritual, not materialistic. 
It is no accident that artists are passionate 
in their love of freedom. They know they 
would never have discovered themselves 
except in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Do I omit the vocationalist? No, indeed 
not. To become an effective member of our 
economy is a worthy accomplishment and 
an obligation which educational institutions 
must support. I hasten to point out, how- 
ever, that the liberally educated man or 
woman is best equipped to pursue success- 
fully any vocation chosen and trained for. 
There is no home economist, no pianist, no 
laboratory technician, no physiotherapist, no 
social worker, no administrator, no teacher 
who wisely will omit the liberalizing value 
of the sciences and humanities from her 
formal education. 

On all this I should say more. But I move 
on to ask: What kind of society then will 
these girls so educated want to establish? 
What will this kind of education cost? Will 
it be worth it? 

I am amused as I lay out before you my 
ideas of society, for I think of Alice’s saying 
to the White Queen: “There’s no use trying, 
one can't believe impossible things.” To 
which the Queen replied: “I daresay you 
haven’t had much practice. When I was 
your age, I always did it for half an hour a 
day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed as many 
as six impossible things before breakfast.” 
(Some older heads here may be thinking that 
of me now.) 

The kind of society our Alabama College 
education is calculated to produce will have 
several characteristics. 

First, it will be a free society, in which 
the individual’s personality is the most im- 
portant consideration. Happy, well-adjusted 
persons will be the principal objective of 
public and private endeavors. Freedom to 
worship, think, read, investigate, and to 
speak will not be questioned. 

Second, it will be a just society, in which 
the standards of success and reward will be 
honesty, service, intelligence, unselfishness, 
and responsibility. 

Third, it will be a secure society, in which 
a wife and husband can build a family and 
a home free from fear, secure in the knowl- 


edge that theirs and their children’s future 
will not be penalized because of society's 
failure to function with reasonable order 


and responsibility. 

Fourth, it will be a society of opportunity 
in which a person with intelligence, initia- 
tive, energy, responsibility, skill 
foresight will be rewarded for his useful 





accomplishments that benefit his fellow man, 

Fifth, it will be a society at pea n wl 
the growth of international understanding 
will have overshadowed the divisions among 
men and the psychology of love will have 
supplanted fear, ignorance, and hate. 

Finally, it will be a happy society shaken 
loose from sordidness, tawdrine d shale 
lowness, finding inner rt urces more j a 
more sustaining, uplifting, and relaxing 
than what today passes t ften for enter- 
tainment and which is really a spoilation of 
character and standard 

I do not know whether the government 
of our new society will } three | hes 
or not. I do not know whether or not there 
will be a National Labor Relati Board 
or a TVA or a Federal Trade C 1 or 
a State utilities commission or I ral aid 
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to education or not. I do not even know 
whether individual-enterprise capitalism will 
be part of the new society or not. These 
are all devices which one generation of citi- 
zens has thought necessary and later gener- 
ations may retain, modify, or abolish. I 
happen to believe them all to be extremely 
useful devices now for moving toward our 
ethical goal which is not well def.nced. What 
is important—and perhaps the only thing 
about the organized social order that really 
matters—is that the people of each genera- 
tion always must be free to change it and 
adapt it to their chosen ends. This is the 
sine qua non of democratic accommoda- 
tion, adjustment, and progress. This, inci- 
dentally, is what a free people will demand, 
and it places on the people a great respon- 
sibility. 

The kind of education which free people 
require is, therefore, the very best the society 
can afford—no less. Chiefly we need our 
share of the ablest people of our society on 
the teaching staffs of our educational insti- 
tutions from the kindergarten through the 
graduate schools. Faculties are at the core 
of the educational process. We cannot in 
our highly advertised society, where material 
well-being has become the standard of pres- 
tige and success, expect our ablest sons and 
daughters to choose a profession which re- 
quires its members to spend years and money 
in preparation only to find it difficult to 
raise and educate a family on the average 
expected income, much less to enjoy the 
ordinary material advantages of a car, home 
ownership, and some travel. It would per- 
haps be well to have every teacher of eco- 
nomics and related social sciences spend 
some time in the workaday world of business 
for maturity of viewpoint. But those who 
complain that the teachers of economics are 
“not practical” and that they are “under- 
mining our system” cannot expect to pur- 
chase maturity, poise, wide knowledge, ex- 
perience, and intensive training for from 
$2,500 to $4,000 a year. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I put it to you as 
a proposition that if this State will dig 
deeper into its taxable Jeans and plan better 
the over-all application of their dollars for 
higher education in the State, your sons and 
daughters tomorrow will call you blessed as 
will their sons and daughters. We want in- 
dustrial agricultural progress in this 
grand State of Alabama and in this great 
region of cpportunity and we are getting 
some of it. But we constantly act as if edu- 
cation were just another cost of govern- 
ment. My friends, if you would reduce the 
breadlines of the future, if you would oblit- 
erate the Communist of the future, if you 
would eliminate the ugliness of your cities 
and rural slums, if you would raise the stand- 
ards of your public servants, if you would 
increase the capitalization of your banks, if 
you would extend the number of home 
owners, if you would curb delinquency and 
divorce, if you wish this region to boom as 
it blossoms into the full splendor of a new 
day, educate your people. 

I rather think, finally, that if we strive to 
do a proper job at Alabama College, and at 
all our sister and brother institutions, public 
and private, in bringing about a continual 
rebirth in the minds of each student of this 
generation, we shall bring about also a new 
birth of freedom and prosperity to this whole 
blessed land. How much will it cost? I did 
not ask. I only ask my hearers today if 
there is any task more important, or if there 
is any need more urgent. I only ask if we 
are doing all we can. Or whether we think 
education is just another item on which we 
Can practice economy. 

The words of John are applicable here: 
“I know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 
So, then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth.” 


anc 


This generation cannot afford lukewarm- 
ness toward the moral issue of whether or 
not education is our most important public 
endeavor. Alice in Wonderland contains 
the final answer to the importance of educa- 
tion in today’s battle of ideas. Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum were preparing themselves 
for their personal battle with each other. 
Alice was arranging a neck protector for 
Tweedledee to keep his head from being cut 
off. “You know,” he said gravely, “it’s one 
of the most serious things that can possibly 
happen to one in a battle—to get one’s head 
cut off.” 





The Electoral College and the Election of 
1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, in 1928 I be- 
came firmly convinced that it is impor- 
tant to our Nation to modernize our 
method of electing the President. On 
January 25, 1928, I filed a joint resolution 
providing for the abolition of the elec- 
toral college, the retention of electoral 
votes to each State as at present, the 
direct election of the President by popu- 
lar vote, and a division of the electoral 
votes of each State among the candidates 
in exact proportion to their popular 
votes within the State. On the 27th of 
January of that year I appeared before 
the House Committee on Elections of the 
President, which then had jurisdiction 
of such legislation, and urged the adop- 
tion of such an amendment. 

In the Seventy-first and Seventy- 
second Congresses hearings at which I 
appeared were held by similar commit- 
tees of the House, each of which unani- 
mously reported the resolutions I pro- 
posed. Since that time I have repeat- 
edly filed similar resolutions in each of 
the seven Congresses, with one exception. 
The Judiciary Committees of the Eighti- 
eth Congress of both the House and the 
Senate favorably reported similar reso- 
lutions. The same resolution is now 
pending before the two Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate. 

I am taking this opportunity of again 
urging the support of this plan of elec- 
tion of the President as a final act in my 
service of 32 years in the House. I am 
unh sitating in my conviction that the 
adoption of the amendment now pend- 
ing, as a part of the Constitution, would 
be a very wholesome and substantial 
contribution to the welfare of our 
Government. 

THE ELECTION OF 1948 


The recent Presidential election has, 
in a rather striking way, again displayed 
to the American people the gross defects 
of our present system of electing a Presi- 
dent. That election gives abundant evi- 
dence of its crudeness, its uncertainty, 
its injustices, its danger of throwing 
elections into the House of Representa- 
tives, its suppression of minority votes, 
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and its inherent inability to reflect ac- 
curately the will of the American people. 

In this election 48,680,416 votes were 
cast. Of this number Mr. Truman re- 
ceived over 24,100,000 votes and Mr. 
Dewey over 21,969,000. Mr. Truman’s 
final plurality was about 2,133,000, or 
slightly less than a majority. This was 
a plurality of 4.4 percent of the popular 
vote as between him and Mr. Dewey. In 
the electoral college Mr. Truman had 
303 votes of the 531, or 57 percent of the 
total. This was a variation of over 7 
percent between the popular and the 
electoral votes. The average variation 
between the popular and the electoral 
votes of the last 10 elections has been 
about 18 percent. A distinct variation 
between the popular and electoral vote 
will always occur, because under the unit 
system of State voting there is no logical 
relation between the electoral vote and 
the popular vote. 

A plurality of 1 vote can control the 
47 electoral votes of New York with its 
6,000,000 votes; the same as it controls 
the 4 electoral votes of Montana. A 
plurality of 1 has the same effect as a 
plurality of 500,000. 

A PHOTO FINISH 


In the recent election there were 91 
electoral votes in four States controlled 
by a margin of less than 1 percent; 78 of 
these votes went to Mr. Truman and 13 to 
Mr. Dewey. A uniform change of six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the Truman votes 
to Dewey in the three States Truman car- 
ried would have given the election in the 
electoral college to Mr. Dewey by a ma- 
jority of l vote. Asimilar change in two 
of these States would have thrown the 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives with perhaps all the confusion and 
recriminations that characterized the 
three other instances in which the elec- 
tion of the President was left to the 
House of Representatives. 

These results came within a hair’s 
breadth of happening, notwithstanding 
Mr. Truman had nearly a majority of 
the popular votes when more than three 
candidates were running; he had a 44 
percentage of the vote above his highest 
opponent; and the population repre- 
sented by the votes he received were 
probably over 7,000,000 more people than 
were represented by the votes of his 
nearest opponent. Such a system of 
crediting votes serves no useful purpose. 

Why should we maintain a system of 
electing the President that subjects the 
country to such hazards? 

In the House of Representatives each 
State would have had only one vote, re- 
gardless of its population and the num- 
ber of its Representatives. 

This photo finish may be compared 
with the election of Cleveland in 1884 by 
getting the total electoral vote of New 
York by a plurality of less than 1,200, or 
with the election of Wilson in 1916, where 
a change of 2,000 votes in the one State 
of California would have given the elec- 
tion to Hughes, notwithstanding Wilson 
had a plurality of over 500,000. 

In the recent election 85 electoral votes 
received by Mr. Dewey were carried by a 
plurality of over 1 percent and less than 
2 percent. Thus, with 91 votes carried by 
a margin of less than 1 percent, 186 elec- 
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toral votes were determined by an aver- 
age plurality of about 1.1 percent of the 
popular vote. Over 48 percent of these 
votes, being all the minority votes in the 
States represented, were credited to the 
plurality candidate, even though he had 
only a minority of the total vote. 
WINNING ON OPPONENT'S VOTE 

This is a good illustration of the oper- 
ation of the unit vote when three or more 
candidates are involved. In the election 
of 1912, where three candidates had siz- 
able votes, each one of the candidates re- 
ceived more credit in the electoral col- 
lege from the votes of his opponents than 
he did {som his own votes. There is no 
logie or justice in such a method. This 
was an electoral monstrosity. 

Mr. Truman was elected on account of 
receiving something over 14,000,000 votes 
in the States he carried. He received 
credit for about 10,000,000 votes for his 
opponents in those States. Votes cast 
for Truman in States he did not carry 
were credited in the electoral college to 
his opponents. He should have won on 
his own votes alone, but the unit count 
made that impossible. 

Thus, we are operating under a system 
under which there are three methods of 
crediting votes: 

In the first place, the winning candi- 
date gets credit for the votes cast in his 
favor only in the States he carries. 

In the second place, the plurality can- 
didate in each State gets credit in the 
electoral college for all the votes cast for 
his opponents. 

In the third place, every minority 
candidate in every State is denied credit 
in the electoral college for all the votes he 
receives in such State. 

Such a system of computing votes in a 
national election is utterly absurd, and 
gives no assurance that in the ultimate 
result the Nation's choice will be elected. 

I can think of no logical reason why 
every man’s vote should not be counted 
in the ultimate result according to the 
way it was cast. I know of no legitimate 
reason why every candidate should not 
receive credit for his proportion of the 
vote of each State. 

Under the electoral college system, if 
all the States should give a uniform plu- 
rality of only one-half of 1 percent to 
a plurality candidate, he would receive 
every electoral vote in the Nation, al- 
though he may have been a minority 
candidate. Of course this is not a prac- 
tical possibility, but it illustrates the 
principle involved. 

In the last 11 elections, in 78 instances 
ninority candidates have received the 
total electoral vote of that many States. 

THE PLURALITY SHALL ELECT 


Where two or more candidates are 
running, there is no just reason why the 
plurality candidate should not win. 
There is no other practical method of 
selecting candidates for the Presidency; 
but he should win on votes cast for him- 
self, and not on votes cast for his op- 
ponents. 

In the electoral college a candidate 
cannot win unless he has a majority of 
the electoral votes. Frequently no can- 
didate will have a majority of the popu- 
lar votes, although he may have a ma- 


jority of the electoral votes. Mr. Tru- 
man will be the fourteenth minority 
President, but he had a plurality of the 
popular vote which unquestionably en- 
titled him to the election. 

One weakness of the electoral college 
is that it requires a majority vote in the 
electoral college to elect. The lack of 
that majority, even by a candidate with 
a plurality of the popular votes which 
should clearly entitle him to election, 
cannot be elected except through the 
House of Representatives. 

In the recent election there were 19 
States which carried a total of 278 elec- 
toral votes by a margin of less than 5 
percent as between the candidaves. Of 
these, 116 were received by Mr. Truman 
and 162 by Mr. Dewey. There were 29 
States with 253 electoral votes which 
were carried by candidates receiving plu- 
ralities of over 5 percent. 

There were sO many issues presented 
in the recent election that it is difficult 
to say how much support was given to 
any particular proposal. Of the total 
plurality for Mr. Truman of 2,133,000, 
over one-half of it was supplied by seven 
Southern States, including Oklahoma, 
which gave him a plurality of 1,208,822 
votes. It seems to be commonly accepted 
that these States are in the main op- 
posed to the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram and to the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Anyway, here we have the 
plurality that may be construed on paper 
as in favor of all the President’s pro- 
posals. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
States which have the strongest labor 
unions gave their pluralities to Mr. 
Dewey instead of to Mr. Truman, who 
advocated civil rights and the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Truman carried the industrial 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Illinois, and Ohio with their 73 electoral 
votes. Mr. Dewey carried the industrial 
States of Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland with their 
149 electoral votes. Thus, in these in- 
dustrial States, with 222 electoral votes, 
Mr. Dewey received a majority of 76. 

The votes of the Scuthern States and 
the agricultural sections were the pre- 
dominating features of the election of 
1948, based upon the pluralities involved. 
Twenty-eight States gave pluralities of 
10 percent or Jess, and mostly much less. 
Twenty States gave pluralities of over 10 
percent. Of these States giving plurali- 
ties of over 10 percent, four went to 
Thurmond, giving him a plurality of 
631,000. Only two went to Mr. Dewey— 
Vermont and Maine—which gave him 
eight electoral votes. Of the States giv- 
ing pluralities of over 10 percent, 14 went 
for Truman, carrying 156 electoral votes 
and a plurality of 2,216,011 popular 
votes. 

One outstanding feature of the elec- 
tion is its demonstration that the vcters 
of the Nation are exercising a greater in- 
dependence and freedom from party 
bonds than ever before. A solid block of 
States in the North and West has prac- 
tically ceased to exist, and a greater in- 
dependence of the southern beit of 
States is in evidence 
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It is historically true that the unit vot- 
ing system of State votes in the election 
of a President originated in the desire of 
political machines in various States to 
deny representation to minority voters 
in order that political leaders might con- 
trol the whole vote of the State. That 
time is pretty much behind us. One of 
the clear needs of our time is to give mi- 
nority candidates their just place in our 
system of computing tive election returns 
for President. 

In the last 10 elections preceding the 
recent one over 323,000,000 people had 
voted for President, and over 139,000,000 
of those votes were credited for Presi- 
dent in the electoral college contrary to 
the way they were cast. Such a system 
of counting votes has no legitimate wlace 
in a well-ordered, popular government. 

The unit vote is a perversion of the 
original purposes of the Constitution. 
The system was made possible out of the 
provisions of the Constitution which did 
not permit the citizen to vote directly for 
President but required the election to be 
by Presidential electors. This results in 
the selection of Presidential electors in 
blocks—all pledged to one candidate. 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment now pending in the two Houses 
would eliminate the Presidential electors 
and authorize the people to vote directly 
for President and to have their votes 
counted as cast. This proposal does not 
deprive any State of its voting power now 
granted it by the Constitution. 

THE VOTING POWER OF THE STATE 

Under the Constitution each State is 
given a definite assurance of its voting 
power among the States. It was in- 
tended that no State or group of States 
should prevent each State from having 
its legitimate representation in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Nation. 

The Constitution, with an unim- 
portant exception, provides that each 
State shall have representation in the 
House of Representatives in proportion 
to its population, which is determined by 
the census every 10 years. It also pro- 
vides that each State shall be entitled to 
representation by two Senators regard- 
less of population, and that no State can 
be deprived of such representation with- 
out its own consent. 

The Constitution further provides that 
each State shall have electoral votes in 
the same number as it has Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress. This 
means that each State has the same 
number of votes in electing the President 
as it has in Congress. These assurances 
to each State are among the checks and 
balances which the framers of the Con- 
stitution wisely provided to give stability 
to this Republic. 

Each State, with minor exceptions pro- 
vided in the Constitution, determines 
who its voters shall be and their quali- 
fications. They may not be the same in 
any two States. 

What the Constitution attempted to do 
in giving each State voting power in pro- 
portion to its population is to establish 
a common unit to give each State its ap- 
propriate relative strength, with every 
other State, in the selection of a Presi- 
dent. 
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T have attempted, in detail, by presen- 
tation. made in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of the Eightieth Congress on June 
16, 1947, July 16, 1947, July 18. 1847, July 
22, 1947, and July 24, 1947, to show the 
reasons and justification for the consti- 
tutional provisions fixing the voting 
power of the States in the election of 
Presidents. 

In substance, there are two rules un- 
der which the State exercises its voting 
power in the-selection of a President. 
The first is that the State is entitled to 
electoral votes in proportion to its popu- 
lation. 

The second is that each State is en- 
titled to two electoral votes regardless of 
population. This latter provision was 
based on an agreement which made pos- 
sible the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion. It is one of the checks and bal- 
ances of the Constitution intended to 
prevent the small States from being en- 
tirely submerged by the overwhelming 
power of the larger States. 

The electoral vote, so far as it is basec 
upen the population of a State, is an 
exact reflection of the will of the people 
of the State. The persons who vote in 
the State do so by the will of the State 
and represent its whole population. It 
was never expected or intended that the 
qualifications of voters in every State 
should be the same or that the same 
proportion of the population would vote 
in the various States regardless of the 
conditions that might confront them at 
the time of election. The basing of the 
unit of election between the States on 
their population was a way of giving them 
a definite place in the scheme of operat- 
ing the Federal Government. 

In fact, the voters of a State act ina 
representative capacity. In one State 
25 votes may represent 100 people; in 
another State 40 votes may represent 
100 people. Under such circumstances, 
the voter is not a common unit for the 
expression of public opinicn as between 
the various States. The electoral vote, 
so far as based on population, is an exact 
and definite common unit between the 
States. 

TWO VOTES REGARDLESS OF POPULATION 

Manifestly, the granting of two elec- 
toral votes to each State regardless of 
population does not afford a common 
unit on the basis ot population. It was 
never intended that it should. 

The pending amendment does not pro- 
pose to deprive the States of their present 
representation of two electoral votes cor- 
to their two Senators. To 
abolish this provision would be about the 
same as to try to abolish the Senate, 
whose Members are not elected in pro- 
portion to population, but who, in the 
of our history, have performed a 


responding 


cours 
useful service and justified their exist- 
ence as one of the checks and balances 
of the Nation 

Under the unit system both of these 


electoral votes goes to the plurality can- 
Gidate, if he has one or more popular 
votes above his highest cpponent. 

In the recent election Mr. Truman 
carried 28 States, for which he received 


56 of the 96 electoral votes. Mr. Dewey 
carried 16 States with their 32 electoral 
votes. The proposec amendment, of 
course, would divide these two electoral 
votes in each State between the candi- 
dates in proportion to the number of 
their popular votes and not arbitrarily 
as now under the unit vote method. 

If this proposed amendment had been 
in effect in the recent election, neither 
one of the candidates would have re- 
ceived the whole of these two electoral 
votes of any State. Under the proposed 
plan, Mr. Truman instead of receiving 
credit for 56 of these electoral votes 
would have received credit for 46.424; 
and Mr. Dewey, instead of receiving 
credit for only 82 votes, would have re- 
ceived credit for 40.142. Thus there 
would have been a shift, due to this dif- 
ferent allotment of the electoral votes, of 
19.718 votes. The change would, of 
course, have shown the exact proportion 
of the public sentiment of the voters as 
expressed at the polls. 

in 1944 Mr. Roosevelt received about 
51 percent of the popular vote of the 
country and 75 percent of its two-vote 
allotment. Had those two electoral 
votes been allotted according to the pop- 
ular vote, Roosevelt would have had 
54.167 and Dewey 40.801. Roosevelt's 
majority of the two electoral votes would 
have been 13.365 instead of 48. In other 
worcs, the difference in computing the 
two methods of crediting these votes 
would have been 384.634. That would 
nave been according to the popular will 
instead of the arbitrary allotment under 
the unit-voting system. 

So the division of these two electoral 
votes according to the popular votes goes 
a long way to minimize any criticism 
arainst the allotment of such votes re- 
gardless of population. 

The sectional distribution of these 
votes, as I explained on page 20 of the 
hearings of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House or. June 9, 1947, also greatly 
minimizes any criticism of the two-vote 
allotment; in fact, the two-vote allot- 
ment awardelj on a proportionate basis 
between the parties greatly minimizes 
any objection that can be made to the 
proposed amendment. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
two-vote allotment to each State is not 
an innovation proposed by the pending 
amendment. It is already in the Con- 
stitution and the amendment does not 
propose to changeit. What this amend- 
ment does do is to eliminate its arbitrary 
allotment and make it exactly reflect the 
will of the people of each State, both for 
minority and plurality candidates. The 
present practice of awarding both votes 
to the plurality candidate is a perversion 
of the voting power of each State and 
an injustice to every other State as well 
as all minority candidates. The pro- 
posed amendment would more truly make 
the electorial vote a common unit be- 
tween the States for an accurate ex- 
pression of the public will. 

The Ejighty-first Congress will honor 
itself and perform a splendid service to 
the Nation if it submits the pending 
amendments to the States for ratifica- 
tion. 
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Void—If Detached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAM HOBBS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, it is wit} 
prideful pleasure that I invite your atten- 
tion to the article written by a great man, 
my beloved friend, Dr. S. Waters McGill, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., entitled “Void—l; 
Detached”’: 

VOID—IF DETACHED 

“Void—if detached,” everything is: Tele- 
phones, radios, lamps, busses, automobiles 
etc 

“Void—if detached”—these words appeared 
on a railroad ticket which I held in my hana. 
They apply to sporting pasteboards, stubs 
for drawing at the county fair, and just about 
everything in this world of ours. 

If you were to take about everything in this 
universe that is void (not good) if detached, 
and throw it into a pile you would dwarf a 
pyramid in size and the Washington Monu- 
ment in height. Into that pile you would 
have to throw all telephones, sweepers, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and even radi 
upon which so many of us depend for amuse- 
ment and information. Detach them from 
the socket, the source of power—at least the 
connection with that source—and they are 
useless. 

It isn’t any wonder really that we call all 
these things appliances. To be useful they 
must be applied. Into the pile you would 
have to cast all the parts of your automobile 
Fenders, bumpers, carburetors, lights, wheels 
distributors. Few if any of these thing 
would be worth having without the others, 
Into that pile you would plece glasses, Knives, 
cameras, mirrors, drinking cups. Unless 
they are attached to some hand, some socket 
or cord they are useless. Void—if detached 
is applicable to everything the hand of man 
has made. 

We may go further and say that this sim- 
ple phrase describes man himself. Christ's 
whole life was one long attem} . to show the 
world that no man liveth unto himself, “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches” r eans at- 
tachraent, not detachment. So does “I am 
the good shepherd.” So does “I am thé 
door.” So does “Ye are the light of the 
world” and “Let your light shine.” You 
would be void, says Christ, if detached 
Everything in this world, mac either by the 
hand of God or the -hani of man, takes its 
vilue from its relationship to some thing or 
some one or other. No one thing by itself, 
even if it be what we call a perfect ~oul, has 
the slightest significance except it find its 
proper attachment. 

So important did Jesus con_ider this 
truth, and so jealous was He for man's 
proper perception of it that he adds these 
harsh words which we have not yet quite 
fully believed: “Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” He was not minimizing man’s Ca- 
pacity. There was no scorn for man’s eter- 
nal striving. And many of the things for 
which humankind puts forth its greatest en- 
ergy were not to be condemned. If only, 
if only these children of God would get wise 
and relate their tasks, their desires, inter- 
ests, abilities, and their possessions—all of 
them—to the ultimate source of their power 
and meaning. 

Some of us are beginning to learn that 
money, gobs of it; or education, degrees of 
it; or security, mountains of it—are some- 
times the most barren things in the -vorld if 
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they are detached from a motive or purpose 
of usefulness. Do we see that we ourselves 
run that same danger? Here we are, with a 
life on our hands, a whole rich human life 
in our hands with its infinite possibilities, 
and we keep frittering it away, running after 
things which, if we do secure them, can do 
very little for us and last only a moment at 
best. 

“The worldly hope men set their hearts 
upon,” mused Omar Khayyam, looking 
queerly at his perspiring fellows rushing 
about prodigiously in earnest. What is it 
even if it does come true? Like snow falling 
on the hot face of the desert. That’s how 
futile life can be, whether it be a pagan 
philosopher or a Christian teacher who inter- 
prets it. Only one says there is nothing to 
be done about it. The other says “I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.” “Abide in Me and 
ye shall bear fruit,” and “Apart from Me 
ye can do nothing.” 

Now, let us make this a bit more specific. 
We are void—if detached from family ties. 
It is almost impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this. Where would you and I 
be without them? Those who guided our 
faltering steps in infancy, those who directed 
the first products of our minds into‘fruitful 
channels, those whose love not only sheltered 
us against the harshness of the world but de- 
veloped in us the will to master it. It isa 
perfectly insipid truism to say that man is 
the most dependent of all creatures. But 
when you place that fact over the unquench- 
able thirst for independence you have a 
strange paradox on your hands. You, a self- 
made man? Never. 

Thomas Hovenden put the story on canvas 
far better than we can put it in type or speak 
it. It is an old-fashioned home. A fine- 
looking young man, hat in hand, is saying 
“Good-by” to the family. He is going out 
into the world of his dreams, which he hopes 
and intends to conquer. The father, of 
course, is concealing his feelings by carrying 
the carpetbag out to the waiting carriage. 
Grandmother, sitting at table, seems to be 
dreaming of days gone by. The older sister 
stands thoughtfully by the mantel, and the 
younger one sits by the door, looking as if 
she was avout to lose out of her life all that 
was really worth while. But the center of 
the picture is the parting of the mother and 
son. Her hands upon his shoulders and her 
eyes looking straight into his. She stands 
there erect in her composure, and you can 
almost hear the words of motherly advice 
being added to the blessings she is giving him. 
It is a beautiful picture. (It can be seen in 
a stained-glass window at the Fort Wayne 
YMCA, hidden on the first landing from the 
lobby, where few, if any, ever see it.) 

The title of the picture is “Breaking Home 
Ties.” But these home ties are not being 
broken. Wherever that young man went in 
the world these ties would hold him fast. 
He would not be void—if detached. That’s 
what happened to the prodigal son—remem- 
ber? True enough the ties were stretched, 
and his story is not what could be called a 
pretty picture. We know that without at- 
tachment his life would be void—if detached. 

We are void—if detached from our friends. 
We may boast that it does not really matter 
about this thing of having friends. We can 
gZet by ourselves alone, we say. What other 
people think of us doesn’t matter. That, of 
cour e, is all bluff and nonsense. Our very 
life belies our words when we say a foolish, 
thing like that We exist and thrive on 
friendship. There is not an incident in one’s 
life which is not connected with friends. 
Some of us have jobs because of them. 

How very dependent we are upon our 
friends. So much so that Dale Carnegie’s 
book How To Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple was a best seller, and still is. The cynic 
may say that our interest in our friends is 
based on what we can get out of them. Even 
in such cases our lives are influenced and we 





realize that we are void—if detached. We 
become fruitful when we are nourished by 
parents, loved ones, and friends. Friendship 
always carries with it certain fertilizing 
forces. Biographers are unanimous in relat- 
ing how each period in the hero's life was 
ushered in by a new friend. When Schiller 
met Goethe every talent was awakened; Mil- 
ton stands in the company of Cromwell; Dr. 
Johnson sits with his immortal group around 
a table in a London inn; David had his Jona- 
than; Tennyson his Hallam; Longfellow his 
Emerson. Friendship glorifies everything it 
touches in the lives of the obscure as well as 
the great. For the most part the soul dwells 
in a castle locked and barred against out- 
siders. No man can keep “open house” for 
every passer-by, but friendship is the “open 
sesame,” drawing every bolt and bar, yield- 
ing power and spirit and courage and love. 
Every tree goes down before the storm; every 
ship with no anchor amidst the rocks is lost 
before the gale—but a human life, fastened 
in friendship and attached to love will never 
wither and be “void.” 

Then, too, there is the connection we must 
have with our country. Without it, who can 
say how void our lot would be. It isn’t very 
often that we place much value on citizen- 
ship. When polls beckon, we give it a fleet- 
ing thought. When we are in a foreign land 
we have more reason to think seriously about 
it. Many of us have been in England, 
France, Germany, and some of us in Africa. 
There may be times for some of us when we 
sing in memory: “The sun shines bright in 
my old Kentucky home.” There are times 
when we deprive ourselves of our rights by 
not voting. Of what use can we be to our- 
selves, to our community or our country? 
Dwight L. Moody, of the Moody Bible School, 
once asked a man how he was going to vote. 
The reply was: “I don’t vote. My citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” Whereupon Mr. Moody 
said, “Better bring it down for a few days 
because it is going to be needed.” We are 
void—if detached. 

It is obvious that when our rights are en- 
joyed we appreciate the value of citizenship; 
when responsibilities are to be borne, we at 
times deprecate that. The citizen is no 
doubt the recipient of services from his fel- 
low citizens, enjoying benefits which the 
state confers upon him, heir of the social 
inheritance, protected by law, sitting in se- 
curity under “his own vine and fig tree,” 
“none daring to make him afraid.” But the 
greater the benefit conferred upon him, the 
more extensive becomes his responsibilities. 
His security is granted to him, not that he 
may enjoy it in isolation but that he may 
have opportunity to serve his community. 
His rights are nothing without his duties. 
At no point do his rights relieve him of his 
responsibilities, they create them at every 
turn. 

The ideal social system is sometimes repre- 
sented as though it would automatically 
relieve him of his responsibilities. The 
citizen has only to put his ballot in the 
ballot box, as he would a penny in the slot, 
and the Government will do the rest. We 
sometimes think that this is just the system 
that would suit us. But in reality we cou!d 
not endure it for a day. It would deprive 
us of our responsibility, and that is a thing 
a freeman will never surrender, for free- 
dom does not mean to be detached from 
social responsibility. That simply is isola- 
tion and death. When General Booth, the 
founder of the Salvation Army, was in Eng- 
land he sent a cablegram back to America. 
It consisted of just one word, “Others.” 

The most pathetic story in modern prose 
is The Man Without a Country. The 
most dramatic story in modern history is 
the effort of a people without a country to 
win one. What would it mean to any one 
of us to be banished from the United States 
of America? We would be void—if de- 
tached. The most significant application 
of this truth concerns our lives and Christ 


We are void—if detached from Him. He 
is the one who said: “Without Me, you can 
do nothing.” Our Lord Christ never said 
anything more sobering as He looked into 
the face of mankind. 

Even those who take life seriously, who 
have some idea of what it is for and try 
to make worthier use of it, at times accom- 
plish but little, and they are completely dis- 
mayed. We see but we cannot reach. We 
stretch out our hands but come short. We 
hope, we strive, we pray; yet do what we will 
a whole brood of evils keeps storming our 
hearts. The things we hate to do dis- 
appear. The things we loathe won't yield, 
and though occasionally we breathe the 
clean air of the heights, a moment later we 
wake up in the stuffy plain, the same be- 
draggled and dusty figures we were. 

“Yes,”’ says Jesus, “I have been watching 
you, and you can't do anything, nothing that 
matters, at any rate, without Me. All your 
individual attempts are like fading branches 
torn from the vine, withered, collected, and 
burned.” This judgment of His about our 
stupidity, foolishness, and helplessness is 
distressing and depressing. But there is a 
hopeful sign as well. It is this, “He that 
abideth in Me beareth much fruit.” 

It has been said, and wisely, that it is 
dangerous to base your theology on a meta- 
phor. But this one is descriptive of Christ's 
own life. He looks at us and says, “You 
can do nothing. Detached as you are, you 
are no good. But with Me attached and 
abiding in your life you can be abundantly 
fruitful. Withered branches you may be 
today, but tomorrow I shall cover you with 








power and glory.” How? Well, here is His 
answer, and very heartening it i Some- 
times it seems we have intellectualized 
religion too much, that in essence “it is very 
simple” says Christ. Simply by clinging to 
the vine. The vine does the rest. The vine 
even provides the strength tocling. So, con- 
tinues Jesus, “If you will attach yourselves 


to Me, live with Me, look to Me, and learn 
of Me—I will make your lives fruitful.” 
is as simple as that, and we should believe it 


A brave man simply by being brave gives 
us courage. A wise man can steady us in 
our uncertainty almost withou saying a 
word. And Christ—simply by being Christ 
can make us bear fruit. The big question 
is—Are we attached? Are we abiding in 
Him? Do we really pray? Do we really read 
His word? Is His will determining our 
pians? It is important to be attached. And 
the attachment must be centinuous. We 
must abide. One of the prayer of the 
Apostle Paul included this: “That we may 


be rooted and grounded in the love and power 
of Christ.””. He Knew that we would be void— 
if detached. 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on October 
23, 1948, the Honorable Carl Edward 
Bailey, former Governor of Arkansas, 
died in the city of Little Rock. His 
untimely death brcught deep personal 


sorrow to those of us who knew him 
as a friend and associate. As governor, 
he led a progressive movement that 
added materially to the State’s resources. 
Car] Bailey was self-educated. Devrived 
of the advan? Ss Of a formal education, 
he was able through perseverance and 
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disciplined study to achieve distinction 
2wyer and public official. His ad- 
ministrations as attorney general and 
governor will be remembered for their 
many constructive measures in behalf of 
our State’s advancement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, Little Rock, soon after his death: 

CARL E. BAILEY 


There is an empty place in the front ranks 
of Arkansas leaders, with the passing of 
Carl E. Bailey. As prosecuting attorney, as 
governor, and as a private citizen, he con- 
tributed richly to the progress of the State. 
His fighting spirit and liberal mind equipped 
him to serve our people in the troubled, 
changing 1930’s when he rose to high public 
office. 

His work as prosecuting attorney was 
marked by vigorous performance of duty. 
The same forthright energy gave distinction 
to his two terms as governor, and bore last- 
ing fruit in laws which aided the State’s 
valiant efforts to surmount the depression 
of that period. 

Governor Bailey saw with clear vision the 
need of protecting our natural resources, of 
diversifying our agriculture, creating indus- 

y and improving our schools. The legisla- 
to his leadership with laws 


) aid these projects 
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ture responded 
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nd when he left the governor's Office, his 
tive participation in the State’s affairs con- 
inued. As a private citizen he served many 
worthy causes 

There is inspiration for youth, pride for 
maturity, in Carl E. Bailey’s life. He came 
up the hard way, working as a laborer, farmer, 
lumberman, then entering a 
as lawyer, public servant, busi- 


bookkeeper, 
busy career 


nessman and farmer. What his hand found 
to do, that he did, with a stout will, and 
made it serve his aim of climbing step by 
step to the top. 


Arkansas is a much richer State for this 
courageous, useful life. And all of its people 
are poorer today for the loss of such a man 
while he was yet in the prime of his years. 





Hon. Sydney Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 31, 1948 
Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, this House 
may well pause to note the passing of 
Hon. Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, 
at Minneapolis on October 8, 1948. 
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Mr. Anderson was a native of Minne- 
sota, where he was born on September 
17, 1882. He was a private in Com- 
pany D of the Fourteenth Regiment, 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry of the 
Spanish-American War. For some years 
in his early life he practiced law. Dur- 
ing his mature life, he engaged in many 
activities which gave him a varied, com- 
prehensive, and practical understanding 
of the farming and business life of 
America. After his retirement from 
Congress, he served as vice president of 
the General Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. 
Subsequently he was one of the original 
sponsors of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America and later became its 
president. 

In all his relations he manifested his 
predominating quality as a builder, an 
active devotion to constructive purposes 
and efforts. 

He was elected to the Sixty-second 
Congress and six succeeding Congresses 
covering the period from March 4, 1911, 
to March 4, 1925, when he voluntarily 
retired. 

While in Congress he served as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry in 1921 and 
1922. In the performance of that work 
he distinguished himself as an able, con- 
scientious executor and statesman. The 
reports made by that Commission still 
have an outstanding place among pub- 
lications relating to the agricultural 
problems of the United States. 

Among other things, this Commission 
recommended that leaders of agriculture, 
industry, finance, and transportation 
create a public interest body to deal with 
the economic and public relations of all 
forms of transportation. 

After his retirement from Congress 
Mr. Anderson worked unceasingly for the 
establishment of such an organization. 
In 1934 he assembled many leaders of 
business and finance to appraise the pos- 
sibilities for usefulness of such an organ- 
ization. As a result the Transportation 
Association of America was organized as 
a research and educational institution 
supported by a broad cross section of 
many elements of the Nation’s economy. 

In 1945, when I was chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Mr. Anderson called at my of- 
fice and discussed the future problems of 
transportation. In substance, his view 
was that unless something is done to 
meet inevitable conditions before they 
arrive, times will come when it will be 





very difficult to maintain the adequat: 
and efficient transportation this country 
needs. He stated he was not prepared 
to suggest what should be done, but ther 
must be something that can be done to 
avoid these evil conditions before they 
are upon us. He solicited my intere-| 
and the interest of Congress in the prob- 
lem. We conferred with various Mem- 
bers of Congress, particularly with the 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, with the resul; 
that I offered House Resolution 318 o{ 
the Seventy-ninth Congress which pro- 
vided for a national transportation sur- 
vey which Congress approved and en- 
trusted to that committee. This survey 
was furtheg authorized by the Eightieth 
Congress and carried on under the able 
leadership of the chairman, Hon 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. Doubtless that 
committee in the Eighty-first Congress. 
under the leadership of Chairman 
CRrOSSER, will continue its helpful interest 
and responsibility. 

The Transportation Association of 
America is in a large way engaged in 
making a comprehensive research and 
survey of our transportation problems, 
including all types of carriers. This 
survey is unique in that every econom 
interest of the country is invited to take 
part and assist in aiding this survey, with 
a view to stabilizing and improving our 
transportation system to the ultima 
benefit of both the carriers and the pub- 
lic which they serve. 

Mr. Anderson gave a sincere and 
hearty loyalty to this effort. For man; 
months he suffered with a certainty that 
the end was drawing near. As his fina! 
hour approached, he was busily engaged, 
with all his declining strength, in pre- 
paring a statement of things which, in 
his judgment, should be done for th: 
benefit of the country in connection with 
this survey. When warned that he was 
exhausting his strength and should cease 
his effort, he replied, “No,” that he must 
complete it. Suffering from pain and 
weakness, he insisted on giving the last 
ounce of his strength and the last mo- 
ments of his life to the cause so dear to 
his heart. He finished his statement, 
and the stenographer who took the dic- 
tation went to the station to take her 
train, where she received word that Mr 
Anderson had gone. 

His devotion to this cause was charac- 
teristic of his service here in this House 
and of his lifetime activities. With him, 
first 


the interests of his country had 
place. 





